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TO 


HIS GRACE 


CHARLES HOWARD, DUKE OF NORFOLK, 
EARL MARSHALL OF ENGLAND, 


&c. &Ke. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


The Philosphy of Plato, from its native dignity, and the noble birth of 
its author, has a double claim to the patronage of nobility. To whom, 
therefore, can it so properly apply for protection as to a nobleman like 
your Grace, who deservedly stands at the head of the Peerage, and who 
can look back upon a long series of ancestors whose renown is unrivalled 
in the annals of English history. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, my Lord, that the writings of Plato were 
first translated into Latin by Ficinus, under the auspices of the illustrious 
Cosmo de Medici, and his grandson Lorenzo the Magnificent, and that the 
first complete translation of them into English is under the patronage of 
your Grace. But however great the merit may be of the support which 
was given by the Medici to the first translation of Plato’s Works into 
Latin, it certainly is not equal to that of your Grace in the aid which you 
have afforded to the following translation of them into English. For your 
Grace’s patronage commenced at that period of the last very calamitous 
war, which was of all others the most unfavourable to the encouragement 
of literature, and continued to the present eventful period; while that of 
the Medici began and ended in peace. The patronage likewise of the 
Medici was more confined than that of your Grace: for, by giving Plato 
to the public in a Roman garb, unattended with his Greek interpreters in 
the same garb, they may be said to have acted like one who gives an 


invaluable casket, but without the only key by which it can be unlocked. 


This key, my Lord, in consequence of the handsome manner in which you 
have enabled me to publish my translation, I have presented to the English 


Reader; and in this respect also the support of your Grace 1s more noble, 
because more ample than that of Cosmo and Lorenzo. 


Whatever, therefore, my Lord, may be the merit, whatever may be the 
fate of my labours in this arduous work, the aid which your Grace has 


afforded to the publication of those labours will be appluaded as it 
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deserves by every man of intrinsic worth of the present day, and will be 
admired and celebrated by the latest posterity. Hence, my Lord, if 
looking to the unparalled excellence of Plato’s writings, and not to my 
translation of them, I may be allowed to prophesy, time, while he blots 
from the page of history the names of great potentates, who were 
distinguished for nothing, while living, but the magnitude of their sway, 
will for this patronage inscribe your Grace’s name in the archives of 
Immortality. 

Permit me, therefore, to add, my Lord, that however bright and however 
benign the star of the Medicean family might have shone on the labours 
of Ficinus, I consider that of the most noble family of the HOWARDS to 
have beamed with a more splendid and auspicious light on those of mine. 


I HAVE THE HONOUR TO BE, 
MY LORD DUKE, 
YOUR GRACE’S MOST GRATEFUL 
AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


THOMAS TAYLOR 


December 1, 1803, 
Manor Place, Walworth. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND WRITINGS 


OF 


PLATO 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


"Philosophy," says Hierocles,’ "is the purification and perfection of 
human life. It is the purification, indeed, from material irrationality, 
and the mortal body; but the perfection, in consequence of being the 
„resumption of our proper felicity, and a reascent to the divine likeness. 
To effect these two is the province of Virtue and Truth; the former 


exterminating the immoderation of the passions; and the latter 
introducing the divine form to those who are naturally adapted to its 
reception." 

Of philosophy thus defined, which may be compared to a luminous 
pyramid, terminating in Deity, and having for its basis the rational soul 
of man and its spontaneous unperverted conceptions, - of this 
philosophy, august, magnificent, and divine, Plato may be justly called 
the primary leader and hierophant, through whom, like the mystic light 
in the inmost recesses of some sacred temple, it first shone forth with 
occult and venerable splendour.’ It may indeed be truly said of the 
whole of this philosophy, that it is the greatest good which man can 
participate: for if it purifies us from the defilements of the passions and 
assimilates us to Divinity, it confers on us the proper felicity of our 
nature. Hence it is easy to collect its preeminence to all other 
philosophies; to show that where they oppose it they are erroneous; that 
so far as they contain any thing scientific they are allied to it; and that 
at best they are but rivulets derived from this vast ocean of truth. 

To evince that the philosophy of Plato possesses this preeminence; that 
its dignity and sublimity are unrivalled; that it is the parent of all that 
ennobles man; and that it is founded on principles, which neither time 
can obliterate, nor sophistry subvert, is the principal design of this 
Introduction. 

To effect this design, I shall in the first place present the reader with 


the outlines of the principal dogmas of Plato’s philosophy. The 


t odoh eons CuM avOpwxrirnc xabaporc, xo TENELOTNG: Kabapoic per, ATO THC 
uuanc adoyiac, kat Tou Ornroetdovug owparoc: trehecoTnc be, THC oweiaç evfunac 
avaryyic, Epos my berar opowmwoy ewavaryouca. Tavra be reduxer apery xan anbe 


panora arepyatsecbou n per THY apeTpLAY TWH Twr EEopifovoa: n be To Beror erdoC 
TOG evpvwç exovor TpooKTwpern. Hierocl. in Aur. Carm. p. 9, edit. Needh. 


? In the mysteries a light of this kind shone forth from the adytum of the temple 
in which they were exhibited. 


undertaking is indeed no less novel than arduous, since the author of it 
has to tread in paths which have been untrodden for upwards of a 
thousand years, and to bring to light truths which for that extended 
period have been concealed in Greek. Let not the reader, therefore, be 
surprised at the solitariness of the paths through which I shall attempt 
to conduct him, or at the novelty of the objects which will present 
themselves in the journey: for perhaps he may fortunately recollect that 
he has travelled the same road before, that the scenes were once familiar 
to him, and that the country through which he is passing is his native 
land. At least, if his sight should be dim, and his memory oblivious, 
(for the objects which he will meet with can only be seen by the most 
piercing eyes,) and his absence from them has been lamentably long, let 
him implore the power of wisdom, 


From mortal mists to purify his eyes, 
That God and man he may distinctly see. 


Axduv 6° au tot ax’ odfadwv eov, n ptv Exner 
Odp' ev yevwoknc nper Oeor, nde kart avdpa. 
Iliad, V, 127, &c, 


Let us also, imploring the assistance of the same illuminating power, 
begin the solitary journey. 

Of all the dogmas of plato, that concerning the first principle of things 
as far transcends in sublimity the doctrine of other philosophers of a 
different sect, on this subject, as this supreme cause of all transcends 
other causes. For, according to Plato, the highest God, whom in the 
Republic he calls The Good, and in the Parmenides, The One, is not only 
above soul and intellect, but is even superior to being itself. Hence, 
since every thing which can in any respect be known, or of which any 
thing can be asserted, must be connected with the universality of things, 
but the first cause is above all things, it is very properly said by Plato to 
be perfectly ineffable. The first hypothesis therefore of his 
Parmenides,“ in which all things are denied of this immense — 
principle, concludes as follows: "The One therefore is in no respect. So 
it seems. Hence it is not in such a manner as to be one, for thus it 
would be being, and participate of essence: but as it appears, The One 
neither 1s one, nor is, if it be proper to believe in reasoning of this kind. 
It appears so. But can any thing either belong to, or be affirmed of that 
which is not? How can it? Neither therefore does any name belong to 
it, nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor opinion. It does not 
appear that there can. Hence it can neither be named, nor spoken of, nor 
conceived by opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any being. So it 


seems.” And here it must be observed that this conclusion respecting 
the highest principle of things, that he is perfectly ineffable and 
inconceivable, is the result of a most scientific series of negations, in 
which not only all sensible and intellectual beings are denied of him, but 
even natures the most transcendently allied to him, his first and most 
divine progeny. For that which so eminently distinguishes the 
philosophy of Plato from others is this, that every part of it is stamped 


with the character of science. The vulgar indeed proclaim the Deity to 
be ineffable; but as they have no scientific knowledge that he is so, this 


. is nothing more than a confused and indistinct perception of the most 


sublime of all truths, like that of a thing seen between sleeping and 
waking, like Phzeacia to Ulysses when sailing to his native land, 


That lay before him indistinct and vast, 
Like a broad shield amid the watr’y waste. 


Odyss. V u 281. 


In short, an unscientific perception of the ineffable nature of the 
Divinity resembles that of a man, who, on surveying the heavens, 
should assert of the altitude of its highest part, that it surpasses that of 
the loftiest tree, and is therefore immeasurable. But to see this 
scientifically, is like a survey of this highest part of the heavens by the 
astronomer: for he, by knowing the height of the media between us and 
it, knows also scientifically that it transcends in altitude not only the 
loftiest tree, but the summits of air and zther, the moon, and even the 
sun itself. 

Let us therefore investigate what is the ascent to the ineffable, and after 
what manner it is accomplished, according to Plato, from the last of 
things, following the profound and most inquisitive Damascius' as our 
leader in this arduous investigation. Let our discourse also be common 
to other principles, and to things proceeding from them to that which 
is last; and let us, beginning from that which is perfectly effable and 
known to sense, ascend to the ineffable, and establish in silence, as in a 
port, the parturitions of truth concerning it. Let us then assume the 
following axiom, in which as in a secure vehicle we may safely pass 
from hence thither. I say, therefore, that the unindigent is naturally 
prior to the indigent. For that which is in want of another is naturally 
adapted from necessity to be subservient to that of which it is indigent. 


' This most excellent philosopher, whose MS. treatise rept apxwp is a treasury of 
divine science and erudition, 1s justly called by Simplicius fyruwraroc, most inquisitive. 
See a very long and beautiful extract from this work in the Additional Notes to the 
Parmenides in the third volume. 


But if they are mutually in want of each other, each being indigent of 
the other in a different respect, neither of them will be the principle. 
For the unindigent is most adapted to that which is truly the principle. 
And if it is in want of any thing, according to this it will not be the 
principle. It is however necessary that the principle should be this very 
thing, the principle alone. The unindigent therefore pertains to this, nor 
must it by any means be acknowledged that there is any thing prior to 
it. This, however, would be acknowledged, if it had any connection 
with the indigent. 

Let us then consider body, (that is, a triply extended substance,) 
endued with quality; for this is the first thing effable by us, and is 
sensible. Is this then the principle of things? But it is two things, body, 
and quality which is in body as a subject. Which of these therefore is 
by nature prior? For both are indigent of their proper parts: and that 
also which is in a subject is indigent of the subject. Shall we say then 
that body itself is the principle and the first essence? But this is 
impossible. For, in the first place, the principle will not receive any 
thing from that which is posterior to itself. But body, we say, is the 
recipient of quality. Hence quality, and a subsistence in conjunction 
with it, are not derived from body, since quality is present with body 
as something different. And, in the second place, body is every way 
divisible; its several parts are indigent of each other, and the whole is 
indigent of all the parts. As it is indigent, therefore, and receives its 
completion from things which are indigent, it will not be entirely 
unindigent. 

Further still, if it is not one but united, it will require, as Plato says, 
the connecting one. It is likewise something common and formless, 
being as it were a certain matter. It requires, therefore, ornament and 
the possession of form, that it may not be merely body, but a body with 
a certain particular quality; as, for instance, a fiery or earthly body, and, 
in short, body adorned and invested with a particular quality. Hence 
the things which accede to it, finish and adorn it. Is then that which 
accedes the principle? But this is impossible. For it does not abide in ° 
itself, nor does it subsist alone, but is in a subject, of which also it is 
indigent. If, however, some one should assert that body is not a subject, 
but one of the elements in each, as, for instance, animal in horse and 
man, thus also each will be indigent of the other, viz. this subject, and 
that which is in the subject; or rather the common element, animal, and 
the peculiarities, as the rational and irrational, will be indigent. For 
elements are always indigent of each other, and that which is composed 
from elements is indigent of the elements. In short, this sensible nature, 
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and which is so manifest to us, is neither body; for this does not of itself 
move the senses, nor quality; for this does not possess an interval 
commensurate with sense. Hence, that which is the object of sight, is 
neither body nor colour; but coloured body, or colour corporalized, is 
that which is motive of the sight. And universally that which is 
sensible, which is body with a particular quality, is motive of sense. 
From hence, it is evident that the thing which excites the sense is 
something incorporeal. For if it was body, it would not yet be the 
object of sense. Body therefore requires that which is incorporeal, and 
that which is incorporeal, body. For an incorporeal nature is not of 
itself sensible. It is, however, different from body, because these two 
possess prerogatives different from each other, and neither of these 
subsists prior to the other; but being elements of one sensible thing, they 
are present with each other; the one imparting interval to that which is 
void of interval, but the other introducing to that which is formless, 
sensible variety invested with form. In the third place, neither are both 
these together the principle; since they are not unindigent. For they 
stand in need of their proper elements, and of that which conducts them 


to the generation of one form. For body cannot effect this, since it is 
of itself impotent; nor quality, since it is not able to subsist separate 
from the body in which it is, or together with which it has its being. 
The composite therefore either produces itself, which is impossible, for 
it does not converge to itself, but the whole of it is multifariously 
dispersed, or it is not produced by itself, and there is some other 
principle prior to it. 

Let it then be supposed to be that which is called nature, being a 
principle of motion and rest, in that which is moved and at rest, 
essentially and not according to accident. For this is something more 
simple, and 1s fabricative of composite forms. If, however, it is in the 
things fabricated, and does not subsist separate from, nor prior to them, 
but stands in need of them for its being, it will not be unindigent; 
though it possesses something transcendent with respect to them, viz. 
the power of fashioning and fabricating them. For it has its being 
together with them, and has in them an inseparable subsistence; so that 
when they are it is, and is not when they are not, and this in 
consequence of perfectly verging to them, and not being able to sustain 


that which is appropriate. For the power of increasing, nourishing, and 
generating similars, and the one prior to these three, viz. nature, is not 
wholly incorporeal, but is nearly a certain quality of body, from which 
it alone differs, in that it imparts to the composite to be inwardly moved 
and at rest. For the quality of that which is sensible imparts that which 


iS apparent in matter, and that which falls on sense. But body imparts 
interval every way extended; and nature, an inwardly proceeding natural 
energy, whether according to place only, or according to nourishing, 
increasing, and generating things similar. Nature, however, is 
inseparable from a subject, and is indigent, so that it will not be in short 
the principle, since it is indigent of that which is subordinate. For it 
will not be wonderful, if being a certain principle, it is indigent of the 
principle above it; but it would be wonderful, if it were indigent of 
things posterior to itself, and of which it is supposed to be the principle. 

By the like arguments we may show that the principle cannot be 
irrational soul, whether sensitive, or orectic. For if it appears that it has 
something separate, together with impulsive and gnostic energies, yet at 
the same time, it is bound in body, and has something inseparable from 
it; since it is not able to convert itself to itself, but its energy 1s mingled 
with its subject. For it is evident that its essence is something of this 
kind; since if it were liberated, and in itself free, it would also evince a 
certain independent energy, and would not always be converted to body; 
but sometimes it would be converted to itself; or though it were always 
converted to body, yet it would judge and explore itself. The energies, 
therefore, of the multitude of mankind, though they are conversant with 
externals, yet at the same time they exhibit that which ts separate about 
them. For they consult how they should engage in them, and observe 
that deliberation is necessary, in order to effect or be passive to apparent 
good, or to decline something of the contrary. But the impulses of 
other irrational animals are uniform and spontaneous, are moved 
together with the sensible organs, and require the senses alone that they 
may obtain from sensibles the pleasurable, and avoid the painful. If, 
therefore, the body communicates in pleasure and pain, and 1s affected 
in a certain respect by them, it is evident that the psychical energies (ze. 
energies belonging to the soul) are exerted, mingled with bodies, and are 
not purely psychical, but are also corporeal; for perception is of the 
animated body, or of the soul corporalized, though in such perception 
the psychical idiom predominates over the corporeal; just as in bodies . 
the corporeal idiom has dominion according to interval and subsistence. 
As the irrational soul, therefore, as its being in something different from 
itself, so far it is indigent of the subordinate: but a thing of this kind 
will not be the principle. 

Prior then to this essence, we see a certain form separate from a 
subject, and converted to itself, such as is the rational nature. Our soul, 
therefore, presides over its proper energies, and corrects itself. This, 
however, would not be the case, unless it was converted to itself; and it 
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would not be converted to itself unless it had a separate essence. It is 
not therefore indigent of the subordinate. Shall we then say that it is 
the most perfect principle? But it does not at once exert all its energies, 
but is always indigent of the greater part. The principle, however, 
wishes to have nothing indigent: but the rational nature is an essence in 
want of its own energies. Some one, however, may say that it is an 
eternal essence, and has never-failing essential energies, always concurring 
with its essence, according to the self-moved, and ever vital, and that it 
is therefore unindigent, and will be the principle. To this we reply, that 
the whole soul is one form and one nature, partly unindigent and partiy 
indigent; but the principle is perfectly unindigent. Soul therefore, which 
exerts mutable energies, will not be the most proper principle. Hence 
it is necessary that there should be something prior to this, which is in 
every respect immutable, according to nature, life, and knowledge, and 
according to all powers and energies, such as we assert an eternal and 
immutable essence to be, and such as is much honoured intellect, to 
which Aristotle having ascended, thought he had discovered the first 
principle. For what can be wanting to that which perfectly 
comprehends in itself its own plenitudes (xAnpwpata), and of which 
neither addition nor ablation changes any thing belonging to it? Or is 
not this also, one and many, whole and parts, containing in itself, things 
first, middle, and last? The subordinate plenitudes also stand it need of 
the more excellent, and the more excellent of the subordinate, and the 
whole of the parts. For the things related are indigent of each other, 
and what are first of what are last, through the same cause; for it is not 
of itself that which is first. Besides The One here is indigent of the 
many, because it has its subsistence in the many. Or it may be said, that 
this one is collective of the many, and this not by itself, but in 
conjunction with them. Hence there is much of the indigent in this 
principle. For since intellect generates in itself its proper plenitudes 
from which the whole at once receives its completion, it will be itself 
indigent of itself, not only that which is generated of that which 
generates, but also that which generates of that which 1s generated, tn 
order to the whole completion of that which wholly generates itself. 
Further still, intellect understands and is understood, is intellective of 
and intelligible to itself, and both these. Hence the intellectual is 
indigent of the intelligible, as of its proper object of desire; and the 
intelligible is in want of the intellectual, because it wishes to be the 
intelligible of it. Both also are indigent of either, since the possession 1s 
always accompanied with indigence, in the same manner as the world is 
always present with matter. Hence a certain indigence is naturally co- 


essentialised with intellect, so that it cannot be the most proper 
principle. Shall we, therefore, in the next place, direct our attention to 
the most simple of beings, which Plato calls the one being, ev ov? For as 
there is no separation there throughout the whole, nor any multitude, 
or order, or duplicity, or conversion to itself, what indigence will there 
appear to be in the perfectly united? And especially what indigence will 
there be of that which is subordinate? Hence the great Parmenides 
ascended to this most safe principle, as that which is most unindigent. 
Is it not, however, here necessary to attend to the conception of Plato, 
that the united is not The One Itself, but that which is passive’ to it? 
And this being the case, it is evident that it ranks after The One; for it 
is supposed to be the united and not The One Itself. If also being is 
composed from the elements bound and infinity, as appears from the 
Philebus of Plato, where he calls it that which is mixt, it will be indigent 
of its elements. Besides, if the conception of being is different from that 
of being united, and that which is a whole is both united and being, 
these will be indigent of each other, and the whole which is called one 
being is indigent of the two. And though the one in this is better than 
being, yet this is indigent of being, in order to the subsistence of one 
being. But if being here supervenes the one, as it were, form in that 
which is mixt and united, just as the idiom of man in that which is 
collectively rational-mortal-animal, thus also the one will be indigent of 
being. If, however, to speak more properly, the one is two-foid, this 
being the cause of the mixture, and subsisting prior to being, but that 
conferring rectitude on being, - if this be the case, neither will the 
indigent perfectly desert this nature. After all these, it may be said that 
The One will be perfectly unindigent. For neither is it indigent of that 
which is posterior to itself for its subsistence, since the truly one is by 
itself separated from all things; nor is it indigent of that which is inferior 
or more excellent in itself; for there is nothing in it besides itself; nor is 
it in want of itself. But it is one, because neither has it any duplicity 
with respect to itself. For not even the relation of itself to itself must 
be asserted of the truly one; since it is perfectly simple. This, therefore, - 
is the most unindigent of all things. Hence this is the principle and the 
cause of all; and this is at once the first of all things. If these qualities, 
however, are present with it, it will not be The One. Or may we not 
say that all things subsist in The One according to The One? And that 
both these subsist in it, and such other things as we predicate of it, as, 
for instance, the most simple, the most excellent, the most powerful, the 


t See the Sophista of Plato, where this is asserted [245a ff}. 
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preserver of all things, and the good itself? If these things, however, are 
thus true of The One, it will thus also be indigent of things posterior to 
itself, according to those very things which we add to it. For the 
principle is and is said to be the principle of things proceeding from it, 
and the cause is the cause of things caused, and the first is the first of 
things arranged posterior to it.’ Further still, the simple subsists 
according to a transcendency of other things, the most powerful 
according to power with relation to the subjects of it; and the good, the 
desirable, and the preserving, are so called with reference to things 
benefited, preserved, and desiring. And if it should be said, to be all 
things according to the preassumption of all things in itself, it will 
indeed be said to be so according to The One alone, and will at the same 
time be the one cause of all things prior to all, and will be this and no 
other according to The One. So far, therefore, as it is The One alone, it 
will be unindigent; but so far as unindigent, it will be the first principle 
and stable root of all principles. So far, however, as it is the principle 
and the first cause of all things, and is preestablished as the object of 
desire to all things, so far it appears to be in a certain respect indigent 
of the things to which it is related. It has therefore, if it be lawful so to 
speak, an ultimate vestige of indigence, just as on the contrary matter 
has an ultimate echo of the unindigent, or a most obscure and debile 


impression of The One. And language indeed appears to be here 
subverted. For so far as it is The One, it is also unindigent, since the 


principle has appeared to subsist according to the most unindigent and 
The One. At the same time, however, so far as it is The One, it is also 
the principle; and so far as it is The One it is unindigent, but so far as 
the principle, indigent. Hence so far as it is umindigent, it is also 
indigent, though not according to the same; but with respect to being 
that which it is, it is unindigent; but as producing and comprehending 


other things in itself, it is indigent. This, however, is the peculiarity of 


The One; so that it is both unindigent and indigent according to The 
One. Not indeed that it 1s each of these, in such a manner as we divide 
it in speaking of it, but it is one alone; and according to this is both 
other things, and that which is indigent. For how is it possible it should 
not be indigent also so far as it is The One? Just as it is all other things 
which proceed from it. For the indigent also is something belonging to 
all things. Something else, therefore, must be investigated which in no 


t For a thing cannot be said to be a principle or cause without the subsistence of 
the things of which it is the principle or cause. Hence, so far as n is a principle or 
cause, it will be indigent of the subsistence of these. 
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respect has any kind of indigence. But of a thing of this kind it cannot 
with truth be asserted that it is the principle, nor can it even be said of 
it that it 1s most unindigent, though this appears to be the most 
venerable of all assertions.’ For this signifies transcendency, and an 
exemption from the indigent. We do not, however, think it proper to 
call this even the perfectly exempt; but that which is in every respect 
incapable of being apprehended, and about which we must be perfectly 
silent, will be the most just axiom of our conception in the present 
investigation; nor yet this as uttering any thing, but as rejoicing in not 
uttering, and by this venerating that immense unknown. This then is 
the mode of ascent to that which is called the first, or rather to that 
which is beyond every thing which can be conceived, or become the 
subject of hypothesis. 

There is also another mode, which does not place the unindigent 
before the indigent, but considers that which is indigent of a more 
excellent nature, as subsisting secondary to that which 1s more excellent. 
Every where then, that which is in capacity is secondary to that which 
is in energy. For that it may proceed into energy, and that it may not 
remain in capacity in vain, it requires that which is in energy. For the 
more excellent never blossoms from the subordinate nature. Let this 
then be previously defined by us, according to common unperverted 
conceptions. Matter therefore has prior to itself material form; because 
all matter is form in capacity, whether it be the first matter which is 
perfectly formless, or the second which subsists according to body void 
of quality, or in other words mere triple extension, to which it is likely 
those directed their attention who first investigated sensibles, and which 
at first appeared to be the only things that had a subsistence. For the 
existence of that which is common in the different elements, persuaded 
them that there is a certain body void of quality. But since, among 
bodies of this kind, some possess the governing principle inwardly, and 
others externally, such as things artificial, it is necessary besides quality 
to direct our attention to nature, as being something better than 
qualities, and which is prearranged in the order of cause, as art is of . 
things artificial, Of things, however, which are inwardly governed, 
some appear to possess being alone, but others to be nourished and 
increased, and to generate things similar to themselves. There is 
therefore another certain cause prior to the above-mentioned nature, v1z. 


t See the extracts from Damascius in the additional notes to the third volume [TTS 
vol. XI], which contains an inestimable treasure of the most profound conceptions 
concerning the ineffable. 
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a vegetable power itself. But it is evident that all such things as are 
ingenerated in body as in a subject, are of themselves incorporeal, 
though they become corporeal by the participation of that in which they 
subsist, so that they are said to be and are material in consequence of 
what they suffer from matter. Qualities therefore, and still more 
natures, and in a still greater degree the vegetable life, preserve the 
incorporeal in themselves. Since, however, sense exhibits another more 
conspicuous life, pertaining to beings which are moved according to 
impulse and place, this must be established prior to that, as being a more 
proper principle, and as the supplier of a certain better form, that of a 
self-moved animal, and which naturally precedes plants rooted in the 
earth. The animal, however, is not accurately self-moved. For the 
whole is not such throughout the whole; but a part moves, and a part 
is moved. This therefore is the apparent self-moved. Hence, prior to 
this it is necessary there should be that which is truly self-moved, and 
which according to the whole of itself moves and is moved, that the 
apparently self-moved may be the image of this. And indeed the soul 
which moves the body, must be considered as a more proper self-moved 
essence. This, however, is two-fold, the one rational, the other 
irrational. For that there is a rational soul is evident: or has not every 
one a co-sensation of himself, more clear or more obscure, when 
converted to himself in the attentions to and investigations of himself, 


and in the vital and gnostic animadversions of himself? For the essence 
which is capable of this, and which can collect universals by reasoning, 


will very justly be rational. The irrational soul also, though it does not 
appear to investigate these things, and to reason with itself, yet at the 
same time it moves bodies from place to place, being itself previously 
moved from itself; for at different times it exerts a different impulse. 
Does it therefore move itself from one impulse to another? or is it 
moved by something else, as, for instance, by the whole rational soul in 
the universe? But it would be absurd to say that the energies of every 
irrational soul are not the energies of that soul, but of one more divine; 
since they are infinite, and mingled with much of the base and 
imperfect. For this would be just the same as to say that the irrational 
energies are the energies of the rational soul. I omit to mention the 
absurdity of supposing that the whole essence is not generative of its 
proper energies. For if the irrational soul is a certain essence, it will 
have the peculiar energies of its own, not imparted from something else, 
but proceeding from itself. The irrational soul, therefore, will also move 
itself at different times to different impulses. But if it moves itself, it 
will be converted to itself. If, however, this be the case, it will have a 


separate subsistence, and will not be in a subject. It is therefore rational, 
if it looks to itself: for in being converted to, it surveys, itself. For 
when extended to things external, it looks to externals, or rather it looks 
to coloured body, but does not see itself, because sight itself is neither 
body nor that which is coloured. Hence it does not revert to itself. 
Neither therefore is this the case with any other irrational nature. For 
neither does the phantasy project a type of itself, but of that which 1s 
sensible, as for instance of coloured body. Nor does irrational appetite 
desire itself, but aspires after a certain object of desire, such as honour, 
or pleasure, or riches. It does not therefore move itself. 

But if some one, on seeing that brutes exert rational energies, should 
apprehend that these also participate of the first self-moved, and on this 
account possess a soul converted to itself, it may perhaps be granted to 
him that these also are rational natures, except that they are not so 
essentially, but according to participation, and this most obscure, just as 
the rational soul may be said to be intellectual according to 
participation, as always projecting common conceptions without 
distortion. It must however be observed, that the extremes are, that 
which is capable of being perfectly separated, such as the rational form, 
and that which 1s perfectly inseparable, such as corporeal quality, and 
that in the middle of these nature subsists, which verges to the 
inseparable, having a small representation of the separable, and the 
irrational soul, which verges to the separable; for it appears in a certain 
respect to subsist by itself, separate from a subject; so that it becomes 
doubtful whether it is self-motive, or alter-motive. For it contains an 
abundant vestige of self-motion, but not that which is true, and 
converted to itself, and on this account perfectly separated from a 
subject. And the vegetable soul has in a certain respect a middle 
subsistence. On this account, to some of the ancients, it appeared to be 
a certain soul, but to others, nature. 

Again, therefore, that we may return to the proposed object of 
investigation, how can a self-motive nature of this kind, which 1s 
mingled with the alter-motive, be the first principle of things? For it. 
neither subsists from itself, nor does it in reality perfect itself; but it 
requires a certain other nature both for its subsistence and perfection: 
and prior to it is that which is truly self-moved. Is therefore that which 
is properly self-moved the principle, and is it indigent of no form more 
excellent than itself? Or is not that which moves always naturally prior 
to that which is moved; and in short does not every form which is pure 
from its contrary subsist by itself prior to that which 1s mingled with it? 
And is not the pure the cause of the commingled? For that which ts 
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coessentialized with another, has also an energy mingled with that other. 
So that a self-moved nature will indeed make itself; but thus subsisting 
it will be at the same time moving and moved, but will not be made a 
moving nature only. For neither is it this alone. Every form however 
is always alone according to its first subsistence; so that there will be 
that which moves only without being moved. And indeed it would be 
absurd that there should be that which is moved only, such as body, but 
that prior both to that which is self-moved and that which is moved 
only, there should not be that which moves only. For it is evident that 
there must be, since this will be a more excellent nature, and that which 
is self-moved, so far as it moves itself, 1s more excellent than so far as it 
is moved. It is necessary therefore that the essence which moves 
unmoved should be first, as that which is moved not being motive, is 
the third, in the middle of which is the self-moved, which we say 
requires that which moves in order to its becoming motive. In short, 
if it is moved, it will not abide, so far as it is moved; and if it moves, it 
is necessary it should remain moving so far as it moves. Whence then 
does it derive the power of abiding? For from itself it derives the power 
either of being moved only, or of at the same time abiding and being 
moved wholly according to the same. Whence then does it simply 
obtain the power of abiding? Certainly from that which simply abides. 
But this is an immovable cause. We must therefore admit that the 
immovable is prior to the self-moved. Let us consider then if the 
immovable is the most proper principle? But how is this possible? For 
the immovable contains as numerous a multitude immovably, as the 
self-moved self-movably. Besides an immovable separation must 
necessarily subsist prior to a self-moveable separation. The unmoved 
therefore is at the same time one and many, and is at the same tine 
united and separated, and a nature of this kind is denominated intellect. 
But it is evident that the united in this is naturally prior to and more 
honourable than the separated. For separation is always indigent of 
union; but not, on the contrary, union of separation. Intellect, however, 
has not the united pure from its opposite. For intellectual form is co- 
essentialized with the separated through the whole of itself. Hence that 
which is in a certain respect united requires that which is simply united; 
and that which subsists with another is indigent of that which subsists 
by itself; and that which subsists according to participation, of that 
which subsists according to essence. For intellect being self-subsistent 
produces itself as united, and at the same time separated. Hence it 
subsists according to both these. It is produced therefore from that 
which is simply united and alone united. Prior therefore to that which 


is formal is the uncircumscribed, and undistributed into forms. And this 
is that which we call the united, and which the wise men of antiquity 
denominated being, possessing in one contraction multitude, subsisting 
prior to the many. 

Having therefore arrived thus far, let us here rest for a while, and 
consider with ourselves, whether being is the investigated principle of all 
things. For what will there be which does not participate of being? 
May we not say, that this, if it is the united, will be secondary to The 
One, and that by participating of The One it becomes the united? But 
in short if we conceive The One to be something different from being, 
if being is prior to The One, it will not participate of The One. It will 
therefore be many only, and these will be infinitely infinites. But if The 
One is with being, and being with The One, and they are either 
coordinate or divided from each other, there will be two principles, and 
the above-mentioned absurdity will happen. Or they will mutually 
participate of each other, and there will be two elements. Or they are 
parts of something else consisting from both. And if this be the case, 
what will that be which leads them to union with each other? For if 
The One unites being to itself (for this may be said), The One also will 
energize prior to being, that it may call forth and convert being to itself. 
The One, therefore, will subsist from itself self-perfect prior to being. 
Further still, the more simple is always prior to the more composite. 
If therefore they are similarly simple, there will either be two principles, 
or one from the two, and this will be a composite. Hence the simple 
and perfectly incomposite is prior to this, which must be either one, or 
not one; and if not one, it must either be many, or nothing. But with 
respect to nothing, if it signifies that which is perfectly void, it will 
signify something vain. But if it signifies the arcane, this will not even 
be that which is simple. In short, we cannot conceive any principle 
more simple than The One. The One therefore is in every respect prior 
to being. Hence this is the principle of all things, and Plato recurring 
to this, did not require any other principle in his reasonings. For the 
arcane in which this our ascent terminates is not the principle of . 
reasoning, nor of knowledge, nor of animals, nor of beings, nor of 
unities, but simply of all things, being arranged above every conception 
and suspicion that we can frame. Hence Plato indicates nothing 
concerning it, but makes his negations of all other things except The 
One, from The One. For that The One 1s he denies in the last place, but 
he does not make a negation of The One. He also, besides this, even 
denies this negation, but not Zhe One. He denies, too, name and 
conception, and all knowledge, and what can be said more, whole itself 
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and every being. But let there be the united and the unical, and, if you 
will, the two principles bound and the infinite. Plato, however, never in 
any respect makes a negation of The One which is beyond all these. 
Hence in the Sophista he considers it as The One prior to being, and in 
the Republic as The Good beyond every essence; but at the same time The 
One alone is left. Whether however is it known and effable, or 
unknown and ineffable? Or is it in a certain respect these, and in a 
certain respect not? For by a negation of this it may be said the 
ineffable is affirmed. And again, by the simplicity of knowledge it will 
_ be known or suspected, but by composition perfectly unknown. Hence 
neither will it be apprehended by negation. And in short, so far as it 1s 
admitted to be one, so far it will be co-arranged with other things which 
are the subject of position. For it is the summit of things which subsist 
according to position. At the same time there is much in it of the 


ineffable and unknown, the uncoordinated, and that which is deprived 


of position, but these are accompanied with a representation of the 
contraries: and the former are more excellent than the latter. But every 
where things pure subsist prior to their contraries, and such as are 
unmingled to the commingled. For either things more excellent subsist 


in The One essentially, and in a certain respect the contraries of these 
also will be there at the same time; or they subsist according to 


participation, and are derived from that which is first a thing of this 
kind. Prior to The One, therefore, is that which is simply and perfectly 
ineffable, without position, uncoordinated, and incapable of being 
apprehended, to which also the ascent of the present discourse hastens 
through the clearest indications, omitting none of those natures between 


the first and the last of things. 
Such then is the ascent to the highest God according to the theology 


of Plato, venerably preserving his ineffable exemption from all things, 
and his transcendency, which cannot be circumscribed by any gnostic 
energy; and at the same time unfolding the paths which lead upwards to 
him, and enkindling that luminous summit of the soul, by which she is 
conjoined with the incomprehensible one. 

From this truly ineffable principle, exempt from all essence, power, 
and energy, a multitude of divine natures, according to Plato, 
immediately proceeds. That this must necessarily be the case will be 


admitted by the reader who understands what has been already 
discussed, and is fully demonstrated by Plato in the Parmenides, as will 
be evident to the intelligent from the notes on that Dialogue. In 
addition therefore to what I have said on this subject, I shall further 
observe at present, that this doctrine, which is founded in the sublimest 


and most scientific conceptions of the human mind, may be clearly 
shown to be a legitimate dogma of Plato from what is asserted by him 
in the sixth book of his Republid®**"), For he there affirms, in the most 
clear and unequivocal terms, that The Good, or the ineffable principle of 
things, is superessential, and shows by the analogy of the sun to The 
Good, that what light and sight are in the visible, that truth and 
intelligence are in the intelligible world. As light therefore immediately 
proceeds from the sun, and wholly subsists according to a solar idiom 
or property, so truth, or the immediate progeny of The Good, must 
subsist according to a superessential idiom. And as The Good, according 
to Plato, is the same with The One, as is evident from the Parmenides |" 
® the immediate progeny of The One will be the same as that of The 
Good. But the immediate offspring of The One cannot be any thing else 
than unities. And hence we necessarily infer that, according to Plato, 
the immediate offspring of the ineffable principle of things are 
superessential unities. They differ however from their immense 
principle in this, that he is superessential and ineffable, without any 
addition; but this divine multitude is participated by the several orders 
of being, which are suspended from and produced by it. Hence, in 
consequence of being connected with multitude through this 
participation, they are necessarily subordinate to The One. 

No less admirably, therefore, than Platonically, does Simplicius, in his 
Commentary on Epictetus,’ observe on this subject as follows: "The 
fountain and principle of all things is The Good: for that which all things 
desire, and to which all things are extended, is the principle and end of 
all things. The Good also produces from itself all things, first, middle, 
and last. But it produces such as are first and proximate to itself, similar 
to itself; one goodness, many goodnesses, one simplicity and unity which 
transcends all others, many unities, and one principle many principles. 
For The One, the principle, The Good, and deity, are the same: for deity 
is the first and the cause of all things. But it is necessary that the first 
should also be most simple; since whatever 1s a composite and has 
multitude is posterior to The One. And multitude and things which are . 
not good desire The Good as being above them: and in short, that which 
is not itself the principle is from the principle. 

But it is also necessary that the principle of all things should possess 
the highest, and all, power. For the amplitude of power consists in 
producing all things from itself, and in giving subsistence to similars 
prior to things which are dissimilar. Hence the one principle produces 


* Page 9, of the quarto edition. 
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many principles, many simplicities, and many goodnesses, proximately 
from itself. For since all things differ from each other, and are 
multiplied with their proper differences, each of these multitudes is 
suspended from its one proper principle. Thus, for instance, all 
beautiful things, whatever and wherever they may be, whether in souls 
or in bodies, are suspended from one fountain of beauty. Thus too, 
whatever possesses symmetry, and whatever 1s true, and all principles, 
are in a certain respect connate with the first principle, so far as they are 
principles and fountains and goodnesses, with an appropriate subjection 
_ and analogy. For what the one principle is to all beings, that each of 
the other principles is to the multitude comprehended under the idiom 
of its principle. For it 1s impossible, since each multitude is 
characterized by a certain difference, that it should not be extended to 
its proper principle, which illuminates one and the same form to all the 
individuals of that multitude. For The One is the leader of every 
multitude; and every peculiarity or idiom in the many, is derived to the 
many from The One. All partial principles therefore are established in 
that principle which ranks as a whole, and are comprehended in it, not 
with interval and multitude, but as parts in the whole, as multitude in 
The One, and number in the monad. For this first principle is all things 
prior to all: and many principles are multiplied about the one principle, 
and in the one goodness, many goodnesses are established. This too 1s 
not a certain principle like each of the rest: for of these, one is the 
principle of beauty, another of symmetry, another of truth, and another 
of something else, but it is simply principle. Nor is it simply the 
principle of beings, but it is the principle of principles. For it is 
necessary that the idiom of principle, after the same manner as other 
things, should not begin from multitude, but should be collected into 
one monad as a summit, and which is the principle of principles. 

"Such things therefore as are first produced by the first good, in 
consequence of being connascent with it, do not recede from essential 
goodness, since they are immovable and unchanged, and are eternally 
established in the same blessedness. They are likewise not indigent of 
the good, because they are goodnesses themselves. All other natures 
however, being produced by the one good, and many goodnesses, since 
they fall off from essential goodness, and are not immovably established 
in the hyparxis of divine goodness, on this account they possess the 
good according to participation.” 


From this sublime theory the meaning of that ancient Egyptian dogma, 
that God is all things, is at once apparent. For the first principle,' as 
Simplicius in the above passage justly observes, is all things prior to all; 
t.e. he comprehends all things causally, this being the most transcendent 
mode of comprehension. As all things therefore, considered as 
subsisting causally in deity, are transcendently more excellent than they 
are when considered as effects proceeding from him, hence that mighty 
and all-comprehending whole, the first principle, is said to be all things 
prior to all; priority here denoting exempt transcendency. As the monad 
and the centre of a circle are images from their simplicity of this greatest 
of principles, so likewise do they perspicuously shadow forth to us its 
causal comprehension of all things. For all number may be considered 
as subsisting occultly in the monad, and the circle in the centre; this 
occult being the same in each with causal subsistence. 

That this conception of causal subsistence is not an hypothesis devised 
by the latter Platonists, but a genuine dogma of Plato, is evident from 
what he says in the Philebus;?™! for in that Dialogue he expressly asserts, 
that in Jupiter a royal intellect and a royal soul subsist according to cause. 
Pherecydes Syrus too, in his Hymn to Jupiter, as cited by Kercher (in 
Oedip. Egyptiac.), has the following lines: 


Q Geog eort KUKNOC, TETPAYWVYOG NON TPLYWVOG 
Kecvoc Ôe YPAUUN, KEVTPOV, K&L FAVTÆ& RPO KAVTwy. 


iLe. Jove is a circle, triangle and square, 
Centre and line, and all things before all. 


From which testimonies the antiquity of this sublime doctrine is 
sufficiently apparent. 

And here it is necessary to observe that nearly all philosophers prior 
to Iamblichus (as we are informed by Damascius*) asserted indeed that 
there is one superessential God, but that the other gods had an essential 
subsistence, and were deified by illuminations from The One. They 


' By the first principle here, The One is to be understood: for that arcane nature 
which is beyond The One, since all language is subverted about it, can only, as we have 
already observed, be conceived and venerated in the most profound silence. 


+ Te dee woAXe Neyetw, OTE KaL TOUG Beouc ovTwG UXOTWETAL TOUS FOAXOUC, ot pC 
laußNxov oxyedov xavTes Pidocopot Eva pev Etvat Tov uTEpovatoy Beov EyovTES, TOUG 
aAdAo0UG ovawédELC ELva, TALG ARo TOU evoÇ EAAapWEOLY ExBELYpEVOUC, Ka ewal TO TWP 
UTEpovoLWwY FANGoG Evadwy, ovk auTOTEAWY UTOGTAGEWY, AAA Twv EAAAPTOMEVWY ATO 
Tou povou Beau, Kae Tau avatouc evdtdopevwy Bewoewv. Damasc. Tepi Apywy. MS. 


likewise said that there is a multitude of superessential unities, who are 
not self-perfect subsistences, but illuminated unions with deity, imparted 
to essences by the highest God. That this hypothesis, however, is not 
conformable to the doctrine of Plato is evident from his Parmenides 9 
in which he shows that The One does not subsist in itself. For as we 
have observed from Proclus, in the notes on that Dialogue, every thing 
which is the cause of itself and is self-subsistent is said to be in itself. 
Hence as producing power always comprehends according to cause that 
which it produces, it is necessary that whatever produces itself should 
comprehend itself so far as it 1s a cause, and should be comprehended by 
itself so far as it 1s caused; and that it should be at once both cause and 
the thing caused, that which comprehends, and that which 1s 
comprehended. If therefore a subsistence in another signifies, according 
to Plato, the being produced by another more excellent cause (as we 
have shown in the note to p. 133, vol. iii) a subsistence in itself must 
signify that which is self-begotten, and produced by itself. If The One 
therefore is not self-subsistent as even transcending this mode of 
subsistence, and if it be necessary that there should be something 
self-subsistent, it follows that this must be the characteristic property of 
that which immediately proceeds from the ineffable. But that there 
must be something self-subsistent is evident, since unless this is admitted 
there will not be a true sufficiency in any thing. 

Besides, as Damascius well observes, if that which is subordinate by 
nature ıs self-perfect, such as the human soul, much more will this be 
the case with a divine soul. But if with soul, this also will be true of 
intellect. And if it be true of intellect, it will also be true of life: if of 
life, of being likewise; and if of being, of the unities above being. For 
the self-perfect, the self-sufficient, and that which is established in itself, 
will much more subsist in superior than in subordinate natures. If 
therefore these are in the latter, they will also be in the former, I mean 
the subsistence of a thing by itself, and essentialized in itself; and such 
are essence and life, intellect, soul, and body. For body, though it does 
not subsist from, yet subsists by itself; and through this belongs to the 
genus of substance, and is contradistinguished from accident, which 
cannot exist independent of a subject. 

Self-subsistent superessential natures therefore are the immediate 


progeny of The One, if it be lawful thus to denominate things, which 


ought rather to be called ineffable unfoldings into light from the 
ineffable; for progeny implies a producing cause, and The One must be 


conceived as something more excellent than this. From this divine 
self-perfect and self-producing multitude, a series of self-perfect natures, 


viz. of beings, lives, intellects, and souls proceeds, according to Plato, in 
the last link of which luminous series he also classes the human soul; 
proximately suspended from the demoniacal order: for this order, as he 
clearly asserts in the Banquet', "stands in the middle rank between the 
divine and human, fills up the vacant space, and links together all 
intelligent nature." And here to the reader, who has not penetrated the 
depths of Plato’s philosophy, it will doubtless appear paradoxical in the 
extreme, that any being should be said to produce itself, and yet at the 
same time proceed from a superior cause. The solution of this difficulty 
is as follows: Essential production, or that energy through which any 
nature produces something else by its very being, is the most perfect 
mode of production, because vestiges of it are seen in the last of things; 
thus fire imparts heat by its very essence, and snow coldness. And in 
short, this 1s a producing of that kind, in which the effect is that 
secondarily which the cause is primarily. As this mode of production 
therefore, from its being the most perfect of all others, originates from 
the highest natures, it will consequently first belong to those 
self-subsistent powers, who immediately proceed from the ineffable, and 
will from them be derived to all the following orders of beings. But this 
energy, as being characterized by the essential, will necessarily be 
different in different producing causes. Hence, from that which subsists 
at the summit of self-subsistent natures, a series of self-subsisting beings 
will indeed proceed, but then this series will be secondarily that which 
its cause is primarily, and the energy by which it produces itself will be 
secondary to that by which it is produced by its cause. Thus, for 
instance, the rational soul both produces itself (in consequence of being 
a self-motive nature), and is produced by intellect; but it is produced by 
intellect 1mmutably, and by itself transitively, for all its energies subsist 
in time, and are accompanied with motion. So far therefore as soul 
contains intellect by participation, so far it 1s produced by intellect, but 
so far as it is self-motive it is produced by itself. In short, with respect 
to every thing self-subsistent, the summit of its nature is produced by a 
superior cause, but the evolution of that summit is its own spontaneous 
energy; and through this it becomes self-subsistent and self-perfect. 
That the rational soul, indeed, so far as it 1s rational, produces itself, 
may be clearly demonstrated as follows: That which is able to impart 
any thing superior and more excellent in any genus of things, can easily 
impart that which is subordinate and less excellent ın the same genus; 


' See vol. in. [Line number 202e] See also a copious account of the nature of 
demons in additional notes to the First Alcibiades, p. 167. 
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but well being confessedly ranks higher and is more excellent than mere 
being. The rational soul imparts well being to itself, when it cultivates 
and perfects itself, and recalls and withdraws itself from the contagion 


of the body. It will therefore also impart being to itself. And this with 
great propriety; for all divine matures, and such things as possess the 
ability of imparting any thing primarily to others, necessarily begin this 
energy from themselves. Of this mighty truth the sun himself is an 
illustrious example; for he illuminates all things with his light, and is 
himself light, and the fountain and origin of all splendour. Hence, since 
the soul imparts life and motion to other things, on which account 
Aristotle calls an animal avroxiynroyp, self-moved, it will much more, and 
by a much greater priority, impart life and motion to itself. 

From this magnificent, sublime, and most scientific doctrine of Plato, 
respecting the arcane principle of things and his immediate progeny, it 
follows, that this ineffable cause is not the immediate maker of the 
universe, and this, as I have observed in the Introduction to the Timæus, 
not through any defect, but on the contrary through transcendency of 
power. All things indeed are ineffably unfolded from him at once, into 
light; but divine media are necessary to the fabrication of the world. 
For if the universe was immediately produced from the ineffable, it 
would, agreeably to what we have above observed, be ineffable also in 
a secondary degree. But as this is by no means the case, it principally 
derives its immediate subsistence from a deity of a fabricative 
characteristic, whom Plato!" 26° @ calls Jupiter, conformably to the 
theology of Orpheus. The intelligent reader will readily admit that this 
dogma is so far from being derogatory to the dignity of the Supreme, 


that on the contrary it exalts that dignity, and preserves in a becoming 
manner the exempt transcendency of the ineffable. If therefore we 


presume to celebrate him, for, as we have already observed, it is more 
becoming to establish in silence those parturitions of the soul which dare 
anxiously to explore him, we should celebrate him as the principle of 
principles, and the fountain of deity, or, in the reverential language of 
the Egyptians, as a darkness thrice unknown. Highly laudable indeed, 
and worthy the imitation of all posterity, is the veneration which the 
great ancients paid to this immense principle. This I have already 
noticed in the Introduction to the Parmenides; and I shall only observe 
at present in addition, that in consequence of this profound and most 
pious reverence of the first God, they did not even venture to give a 
name to the summit of that highest order of divinities which is 
denominated intelligible. Hence, says Proclus, in his MS. Scholia on 
the Cratylus, "Not every genus of the gods has an appellation: for with 


respect to the first Deity, who is beyond all things, Parmenides teaches 
us that he is ineffable; and the first genera of the intelligible gods, who 
are united to The One, and are called occult, have much of the unknown 
and ineffable. For that which is perfectly effable cannot be conjoined 
with the perfectly ineffable; but it is necessary that the progression of 
intelligibles should terminate in this order, in which the first effable 
subsists, and that which is called by proper names. For there the first 
intelligible forms, and the intellectual nature of intelligibles, are unfolded 
into light. But the natures prior to this being silent and occult, are only 
known by intelligence. Hence the whole of the telestic science 
energizing theurgically ascends as far as to this order. Orpheus also says, 
that this is first called by a name by the other gods; for the light 
proceeding from it is known to and denominated by the intellectual 
gods." 

With no less magnificence therefore than piety, does Proclus thus 
speak concerning the ineffable principle of things.’ "Let us now if ever 
remove from ourselves multiform knowledge, exterminate all the variety 
of life, and in perfect quiet approach near to the cause of all things. For 
this purpose, let not only opinion and phantasy be at rest, nor the 
passions alone which impede our anagogic impulse to the first be at 
peace; but let the air, and the universe itself, be still. And let all things 
extend us with a tranquil power to communion with the ineffable. Let 
us also standing there, having transcended the intelligible (if we contain 


t Aye ÔN OUY, ecrep TOTE, KOL VUV TAS WONVELSELC AMOTKEVAOWMEOM YHWOELC, KAL TAY 
TO Toor MG lum cekwpiowpev ad NWY, KAL FAPTWV EV NPE YEVOMEVOL, TH 
FAVTWY TY Tpooumperv eyyuc. Eorw de nuw uy povov dotns, unde Pavracurg npea, 
unde novxia TWV Tadwy nuwy euxodstCovTwr THY KPOG TO TPwToy avayuryor oppny aAA) ' 
NOVXOG EV ANP, novxov eE To FAV TovTO: FavTa ÔE aTpEpet TH Uva EL FPOG THY Tou 
APPNTOV pETovotay NAG avarewetw. Kot oravres exer, xa To vonroy (et ÔN Te TOLoUTOY 
EOTLY EW NLY) UTEPSPALOYTEG, KAL OLOV NALOV AVLOXOVTA TPOOKVYNOAVYTEG, HEMUKOGL TOLÇ 
od8arpas (ov yap epg avrwreey ovde HAAG TWY OVTWH ouer) TOY TOLYUY TOU PWTOE | 
Twy vonTwr ewr niov EF WKEaVOU, Qadi» OL TomnTaAL, TpoPatvopeEroy wovTEG, Kou avh 
ex TNS EvOeou TaUTNS YANN EÇ vouy KaTaBayrec, Kot aro vou TÇ TMG PuxNC 
XPWHEVOL AOYVLOMOLC, ELTWUEY FPOÇ NUAGÇG auTouc, wy EENPNpEVOV Ev TH opera TAUTY TOV 
xpwTor Geor reBetpebar. Kar oror upynowper avTov ovx oft YNY, KAL oupavor VREOTNOEV 
AE YOVTEÇ, ovd' au ore YUXAGÇ, KAL WWV ARAVTWY YEVEOELÇ, KAL TAVTA MEY yap, aA’ 
Ex EOXQATOLÇ': TPO ĈE TOVTWP, WÇ TAV pev TO vonTov Twy Dewy yEevoc, Tav ĝe TO voepor 
etednve, TavTac ÔE TOUS UREP TOV KOOLOY, KOL TOUÇ EV TW KOOY ÎEOUÇ ATAVTAÇ, KAL WÇ 
Beoc cont ewy aravrwy, KAL WÇ eva evadwy, kat wo Twy aåvratwy (lege adurwy) 
ENEKELVA TWP KOWTWH, KAL WG FAONS YNG appnToTEpory, Kat WO TANG vraptewc 
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any thing of this kind), and with nearly closed eyes adoring as it were 
the rising sun, since it is not lawful for any being whatever intently to 
behold him, - let us survey the sun whence the light of the intelligible 
gods proceeds, emerging, as the poets say, from the bosom of the ocean; 
and again from this divine tranquillity descending into intellect, and 
from intellect employing the reasonings of the soul, let us relate to 
ourselves what the natures are, from which in this progression we shall 
consider the first God as exempt. And let us as it were celebrate him, 
not as establishing the earth and the heavens, nor as giving subsistence to 
_ souls, and the generations of all animals; for he produced these indeed, 
but among the last of things. But prior to these, let us celebrate him as 
unfolding into light the whole intelligible and intellectual genus of gods, 
together with all the supermundane and mundane divinities, - as the God 
of all gods, the Unity of all unities, and beyond the first adyta, - as more 
ineffable than all silence, and more unknown that all essence, - as holy 
among the holies, and concealed in the intelligible gods.” Such is the 
piety, such the sublimity and magnificence of conception, with which 
the Platonic philosophers speak of that which is in reality in every 
respect ineffable, when they presume to speak about it, extending the 
ineffable parturitions of the soul to the ineffable co-sensation of the 


incomprehensible one. 
From this sublime veneration of this most awful nature, which, as is 


noticed in the extracts from Damascius, induced the most ancient 
theologists, philosophers, and poets, to be entirely silent concerning it, 
arose the great reverence which the ancients paid to the divinities even 
of a mundane characteristic, or from whom bodies are suspended, 
considering them also as partaking of the nature of the ineffable, and as 
so many links of the truly golden chain of deity. Hence we find in the 
Odyssey,! when Ulysses and Telemachus are removing the arms from 


the walls of the palace of Ithaca, and Minerva going before them with 
her golden lamp, fills all the place with a divine light, 


ri Tapore d€ radAaG Abn. 
Xpvoeov Nvxvov EXOVOQ, AOÇ REpPLKAANEÇ ETOLEL. 


Telemachus having observed that certainly some one of the celestial gods 
was present, 


H para tç Geoc evdov, ot ovpavov evpuv exovot. 


t Lib. xix v. 40. 


Ulysses says in reply, "Be silent, restrain your intellect (i.e. even cease to 
energize intellectually), and speak not." 


Liya, K&L KATA OOV voov toxave, NÔ’ EpEEtvy. 


Lastly, from all that has been said, it must, 1 think, be immediately 
obvious to every one whose mental eye is not entirely blinded, that 
there can be no such thing as a trinity in the theology of Plato, in any 
respect analogous to the Christian Trimity. For the highest God, 
according to Plato, as we have largely shown from irresisuble evidence, 
is so far from being a part of a consubsistent triad, that he is not to be 
connumerated with any thing; but is so perfectly exempt from all 
multitude, that he is even beyond being; and he so ineffably transcends 
all relation and habitude, that language is in reality subverted about him, 
and knowledge refunded into ignorance. What that trinity however is 
in the theology of Plato, which doubtless gave birth to the Christian, 
will be evident to the intelligent from the notes on the Parmenides, and 
the extracts from Damascius.’ And thus much for the doctrine of Plato 
concerning the principle of things, and his immediate offspring, the great 
importance of which will, I doubt not, be a sufficient apology for the 
length of this discussion. 

In the next place, following Proclus and Olympiodorus as our guides, 
let us consider the mode according to which Plato teaches us mystic 
conceptions of divine natures: for he appears not to have pursued every 
where the same mode of doctrine about these; but sometimes according 
to a divinely inspired energy, and at other times dialectically he evolves 
the truth concerning them. And sometimes he symbolically announces 
their ineffable idioms, but at other times he recurs to them from images, 
and discovers in them the primary causes of wholes. For in the Phedrus 
being evidently inspired, and having exchanged human intelligence for 
a better possession, divine mania, he unfolds many arcane dogmas 
concerning the intellectual, liberated, and mundane gods. But in the 
Sophista dialectically contending about being, and the subsistence of The 
One above beings, and doubting against philosophers more ancient than 
himself, he shows how all beings are suspended from their cause and the 


first being, but that being itself participates of that unity which is 


t Vol. iti, near the end. See also the notes on the seventh epistle of Plato, vol. v. 


exempt from all things, that it is a passive’ one, but not The One Itself, 
being subject to and united to The One, but not being that which is 
primarily one. In a similar manner too, in the Parmenides, he unfolds 
dialectically the progressions of being from The One, through the first 
hypothesis of that dialogue, and this, as he there asserts, according to the 
most perfect division of this method. And again in the Gorgias, he 
relates the fable concerning the three fabricators, and their demiurpic 
allotment. But in the Banquet he speaks concerning the union of love; 
and in the Protagoras, about the distribution of mortal animals from the 
gods; in a symbolical manner concealing the truth concerning divine 
natures, and as far as to mere indication unfolding his mind to the most 
genuine of his readers. 

Again, if it be necessary to mention the doctrine delivered through the 
mathematical disciplines, and the discussion of divine concerns from 
ethical or physical discourses, of which many may be contemplated in 
the Timaus, many in the dialogue called Politicus, and many may be seen 
scattered in other dialogues; - here likewise, to those who are desirous 
of knowing divine concerns through images, the method will be 
apparent. Thus, for instance, the Politicus shadows forth the fabrication 
in the heavens. But the figures of the five elements, delivered in 
geometrical proportions in the Timæus, represent in images the idioms 
of the gods who preside over the parts of the universe. And the 
divisions of the essence of the soul in that dialogue shadow forth the 
total orders of the gods. To this we may also add, that Plato composes 
polities, assimilating them to divine natures, and adorning them from 
the whole world and the powers which it contains. All these, therefore, 
through the similitude of mortal to divine concerns, exhibit to us in 
images the progressions, orders, and fabrications of the latter. And such 
are the modes of theologic doctrine employed by Plato. 

"But those," says Proclus*" who treat of divine concerns in an 
indicative manner, either speak symbolically and fabulously, or through 
images. And of those who openly announce their conceptions, some 
frame their discourses according to science, but others according to 
inspiration from the gods. And he who desires to signify divine 
concerns through symbols is Orphic, and, in short, accords with those 


' It is necessary to observe, that, according to Plato, whatever participates of any 
thing is said to be passive to that which it participates, and the participations themselves 
are called by him passions. 


t In Plat. Theol. (TTS vol VII, lib. i, cap. 4, p. 61.] 
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who write fables respecting the gods. But he who does this through 
images is Pythagoric. For the mathematical disciplines were invented by 
the Pythagoreans, in order to a reminiscence of divine concerns, to 
which, through these as images, they endeavour to ascend. For they 
refer both numbers and figures to the gods, according to the testimony 
of their historians. But the entheastic character, or he who is divinely 
inspired, unfolding the truth itself concerning the gods essentially, 
perspicuously ranks among the highest initiators. For these do not 
think proper to unfold the divine orders, or their idioms, to their 
familiars through veils, but announce their powers and their numbers, 
in consequence of being moved by the gods themselves. But the 
tradition of divine concerns according to science, is the illustrious 
prerogative of the Platonic philosophy. For Plato alone, as it appears to 
me of all those who are known to us, has attempted methodically to 
divide and reduce into order the regular progression of the divine genera, 
their mutual difference, the common idioms of the total orders, and the 
distributed idioms in each." 

Again, since Plato employs fables, let us in the first place consider 
whence the ancients were induced to devise fables, and in the second 
place, what the difference is between the fables of philosophers and 
those of poets. In answer to the first question then, it 1s necessary to 
know, that the ancients employed fables, looking to two things, viz. 
nature, and our soul. They employed them by looking to nature, and 
the fabrication of things, as follows. Things unapparent are believed 
from things apparent, and incorporeal natures from bodies. For seeing 
the orderly arrangement of bodies, we understand that a certain 
incorporeal power presides over then; as with respect to the celestial 
bodies, they have a certain presiding motive power. As we therefore see 
that our body is moved, but 1s no longer so after death, we conceive that 
it was a certain incorporeal power which moved it. Hence, perceiving 
that we believe things incorporeal and unapparent from things apparent 
and corporeal, fables came to be adopted, that we might come from 
things apparent to certain unapparent natures; as, for instance, that on 
hearing the adulteries, bonds, and lacerations of the gods, castrations of 
heaven, and the like, we may not rest satisfied with the apparent 
meaning of such like particulars, but may proceed to the unapparent, 
and investigate the true signification. After this manner, therefore, 
looking to the nature of things, were fables employed. 

But from looking to our souls, they originated as follows: While we 
are children we live according to the phantasy; but the phantastic part 
is conversant with figures, and types, and things of this kind. That the 


phantastic part in us therefore may be preserved, we employ fables, in 
consequence of this part rejoicing in fables. It may also be said, that a 
fable is nothing else than a false discourse shadowing forth the truth: for 
a fable is the image of truth. But the soul is the image of the natures 
prior to herself: and hence the soul very properly rejoices in fables, as 
an image in an image. As we are therefore from our childhood 
nourished in fables, it is necessary that they should be introduced. And 
thus much for the first problem, concerning the origin of fables. 

In the next place let us consider what the difference is between the 


fables of philosophers and poets.’ Each therefore has something in 
which it abounds more than, and something in which it is deficient 


from, the other. Thus, for instance, the poetic fable abounds in this, 
that we must not rest satisfied with the apparent meaning, but pass on 
to the occult truth. For who, endued with intellect, would believe that 
Jupiter was desirous of having connection with Juno, and on the ground, 
without waiting to go into the bed-chamber. So that the poetic fable 
abounds, in consequence of asserting such things as do not suffer us to 
stop at the apparent, but lead us to explore the occult truth. But it is 
defective in this, that it deceives those of a juvenile age. Plato therefore 
neglects fable of this kind, and banishes Homer from his Republic; 
because youth, on hearing such fables, will not be able to distinguish 
what is allegorical from what is not. 

Philosophical fables, on the contrary, do not injure those that go no 
further than the apparent meaning. Thus, for instance, they assert that 
there are punishments and rivers under the earth: and if we adhere to 
the literal meaning of these we shall not be injured. But they are 
deficient in this, that as their apparent signification does not injure, we 
often content ourselves with this, and do not explore the latent truth. 
We may also say that philosophic fables look to the energies of the soul. 
For if we were entirely intellect alone, and had no connection with 
phantasy, we should not require fables, in consequence of always 
associating with intellectual natures. If, again, we were entirely 
irrational, and lived according to the phantasy, and had no other energy 
than this, it would be requisite that the whole of our life should be 
fabulous. Since, however, we possess intellect, opinion, and phantasy, 
demonstrations are given with a view to intellect: and hence Plato says, 
that if you are willing to energize according to intellect, you will have 


demonstrations bound with adamantine chains; if according to opinion, 
you will have the testimony of renowned persons; and if according to 


the phantasy, you have fables by which it is excited; so that from all 


these you will derive advantage. 


Plato therefore rejects the more tragical mode of mythologizing of the 
ancient poets, who thought proper to establish an arcane theology 
respecting the gods, and on this account devised wanderings, castrations, 
battles, and lacerations of the gods, and many other such symbols of the 
truth about divine natures which this theology conceals; - this mode he 
rejects, and asserts that it 1s in every respect most foreign from 
erudition. But he considers those mythological discourses about the 
pods, as more persuasive and more adapted to truth, which assert that 
a divine nature is the cause of all good, but of no evil, and that it is void 
of all mutation, comprehending in itself the fountain of truth but never 
becoming the cause of any deception to others. For such types of 
theology Socrates delivers in the Republic. 

All the fables therefore of Plato guarding the truth in concealment 
have not even their externally-apparent apparatus discordant with our 
undisciplined and unperverted anticipations of divinity. But they bring 
with them an image of the mundane composition, in which both the 
apparent beauty is worthy of divinity, and a beauty more divine than 
this is established in the unapparent lives and powers of its causes. 

In the next place, that the reader may see whence, and from what 
dialogues principally the theological dogmas of Plato may be collected, 
I shall present him with the following translation of what Proclus has 
admirably written on this subject.! 

"The truth (says he) concerning the Gods pervades, as I may say, 
through all the Platonic dialogues, and in all of them conceptions of the 
first philosophy, venerable, clear, and supernatural, are disseminated, in 
some more obscurely, but in others more conspicuously; conceptions 
which excite those that are in any respect able to partake of them, to the 
immaterial and separate essence of the Gods. And as in each part of the 
universe and in nature itself, the demturgus of all which the world 
contains established resemblances of the unknown essence of the Gods, 
that all things might be converted to a divine nature, through their 
alliance with it, in like manner I am of opinion, that the divine intellect 
of Plato weaves conceptions about the Gods in all his writings, and 
leaves nothing deprived of the mention of divinity, that from the whole 
of them, a reminiscence of wholes may be obtained, and imparted to the 
genuine lovers of divine concerns. 

"But it be requisite to lay before the reader those dialogues out of 
many, which principally unfold to us the mystic discipline about the 
gods, I should not err in ranking among this number, the Phedo and the 


' In Plat. Theol. lib 1, cap. 5 p. 62 ff. 
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Phædrus, the Banquet, and the Philebus, and together with these, the 
Sophista and Politicus, the Cratylus and the Timæus. For all these are full 
through the whole of themselves, as I may say, of the divine science of 


Plato. But I should place in the second rank after these, the fable in the 
Gorgias, and that in the Protagoras; likewise the assertions about the 


providence of the Gods in the Laws and, such things as are delivered 
about the Fates, or the mother of the Fates, or the circulations of the 
universe in the tenth book of the Republic. Again, you may, if you 
please, place in the third rank those Epistles, through which we may be 
_able to arrive at the science about divine natures. For in these, mention 
is made! >! ® of the three kings; and very many other divine dogmas 
worthy of the Platonic theory are delivered. It is necessary therefore, 
looking to these, to explore in these each order of the Gods. 

"Thus from the Philebus, we may receive the science respecting the one 
good, and the two first principles of things, together with the triad 
which is unfolded into light from these. For you will find all these 
distinctly delivered to us by Plato in that dialogue. But from the 
Timæus, you may obtain the theory about intelligibles, a divine 
narration about the demiurgic monad: and the most full truth about the 
mundane Gods. But from the Phedrus, [you may acquire a scientific 
knowledge of] all the intelligible and intellectual genera, and of the 
liberated orders of Gods, which are proximately established above the 
celestial circulations. From the Politicus, you may obtain the theory of 
the fabrication in the heavens, of the uneven periods of the universe, and 
the intellectual causes of those periods. But from the Sophista, the whole 
sublunary generation, and the peculiarity of the Gods who are allotted 
the sublunary region, and preside over its generations and corruptions. 
But with respect to each of the Gods, we may obtain many conceptions 
adapted to sacred concerns from the Banquet, many from the Cratylus, 
and many from the Phedo. For in each of these dialogues, more or less 
mention is made of divine names, from which it is easy for those wno 
are exercised in divine concerns to discover by a reasoning process the 
peculiarities of each. 

"It is necessary however, to evince that each of the dogmas accords 
with Platonic principles, and the mystic traditions of theologists. For 
all the Grecian theology is the progeny of the mystic tradition of 
Orpheus; Pythagoras first of all learning from Aglaophemus the orgies 
of the Gods, but Plato in the second place receiving an all-perfect science 
of the divinities from the Pythagoric and Orphic writings. For in the 
Philebus! referring the theory about the two species of principles 
(bound and infinity) to the Pythagoreans, he calls them men dwelling 


with the Gods, and truly blessed. Philolaus therefore, the Pythagorean, 
has left us in writing many admirable conceptions about these principles, 
celebrating their common progression into beings, and their separate 
fabrication of things. But in the Timæus, Plato endeavouring to teach 
us about the sublunary Gods, and their order, flies to theologists, calls 
them the sons of the Gods, and makes them the fathers of the truth 
about those divinities. And lastly, he delivers the orders of the 
sublunary Gods proceeding from wholes, according to the progression 
delivered by them of the intellectual kings. Again, in the Cratylus he 
follows the traditions of theologists, respecting the order of the divine 
processions. But in the Gorgias, he adopts the Homeric dogma, 
respecting the triadic hypostasis of the demiurgi. And in short, he every 
where discourses concerning the Gods agreeably to the principles of 
theologists; reyecting indeed, the tragical part of mythological fiction, but 
establishing first hypotheses in common with the authors of fables. 
"Perhaps, however, some one may here object to us, that we do not in 
a proper manner exhibit the every where dispersed theology of Plato, 
and that we endeavour to heap together different particulars from 
different dialogues, as if we were studious of collecting together many 
things into one mixture, instead of deriving them all from one and the 
same fountain. For if this were the case, we might refer different 
dogmas to different treatises of Plato, but we shall by no means have a 
precedaneous doctrine concerning the Gods, nor will there be any 
dialogue which presents us with an all-perfect and entire procession of 
the divine genera, and their co-ordination with each other. But we shall 
be similar to those who endeavour to obtain a whole from parts, 
through the want of a whole prior’ to parts, and to weave together the 
perfect from things imperfect; when, on the contrary, the imperfect 
ought to have the first cause of its generation in the perfect. For the 
Timaus, for instance, will teach us the theory of the intelligible genera; 
and the Phædrus appears to present us with a methodical account of the 
first intellectual orders. But where will be the co-ordination of 
intellectuals to intelligibles? And what will be the generation of second - 
from first natures? In short, after what manner the progression of the 
divine orders takes place from the one principle of all things, and how 


t A whole prior to parts is that which causally contains parts in itself. Such parts 
too, when they proceed from their occult causal subsistence, and have a distinct being 
of their own, are nevertheless comprehended, though in a different manner, in their 


producing whole. 
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in the generations of the Gods, the orders between The One, and 


all-perfect number, are filled up, we shall be unable to evince. 

"Farther still, it may be said, where will be the venerableness of your 
boasted science about divine natures? For it is absurd to call these 
dogmas which are collected from many places, Platonic; and which, as 
you acknowledge, are introduced from foreign names to the philosophy 
of Plato; nor are you able to evince one whole entire truth about divine 
natures. Perhaps, indeed, they will say, certain persons, junior to Plato, 
have delivered in their writings, and left to their disciples, one perfect 
form of theology. You, therefore, are able to produce one entire theory 
about nature from the Timæus; but from the Republic, or Laws, the most 
beautiful dogmas about manners, and which tend to one form of 
philosophy. Alone, therefore, neglecting the treatise of Plato, which 
contains all the good of the first philosophy, and which may be called 
the summit of the whole theory, you will be deprived of the most 
perfect knowledge of beings, unless you are so much infatuated, as to 


boast on account of fabulous fictions, though an analysis of things of 
this kind abounds with much of the probable, but not of the 


demonstrative. Besides, things of this kind are only delivered 
adventitiously in the Platonic dialogues; as the fable in the Protagoras, 
which is inserted for the sake of the politic science, and the 
demonstrations respecting it. In like manner, the fable in the Republic 
is inserted for the sake of justice; but in the Gorgias, for the sake of 


temperance. For Plato combines fabulous narrations with investigations 
of ethical dogmas, not for the sake of the fables, but for the sake of the 
leading design, that we may not only exercise the intellectual part of the 
soul, through contending reasons, but that the divine part of the soul 
may more perfectly receive the knowledge of beings, through its 
sympathy with more mystic concerns. For, from other discourses, we 
appear similar to those who are compelled to the reception of truth; but 
from fables we suffer in an ineffable manner, and call forth our 
unperverted conceptions, venerating the mystic information which they 
contain. 

"Hence, as it appears to me, Timzus with great propriety thinks it fit 
that we should produce the divine genera, following the inventors of 
fables as the sons of the Gods, and subscribe to their always generating 
secondary natures from such as are first, though they should speak 


without demonstration. For this kind of discourse is not demonstrative, 
but entheastic, and was invented by the ancients, not through necessity, 


but for the sake of persuasion, not regarding mere discipline, but 
sympathy with things themselves. But if you are willing to speculate 


not only the causes of fables, but of other theological dogmas, you will 
find that some of them are scattered in the Platonic dialogues for the 
sake of ethical, and others or the sake of physical considerations. For 
in the Philebus, Plato discourses concerning bound and the infinite, for 
the sake of pleasure and a life according to intellect. For I think the 
latter are species of the former. In the Timæus, the discourse about the 
intelligible Gods, is assumed for the sake of the proposed physiology. 
On which account it is every where necessary that images should be 
known from paradigms; but that the paradigms of material things should 
be immaterial, of sensibles, intelligible, and that the paradigms of 
physical forms should be separate. But in the Phedrus, Plato celebrates 
the supercelestial place, the subcelestial profundity, and every genus 
under this, for the sake of amatory mania: the manner in which the 
reminiscence of souls takes place, and the passage to these from hence. 
Every where, as I may say, the leading end is either physical or political, 
while the conceptions about divine natures take place, either for the sake 
of invention or perfection. How, therefore, can such a theory as yours 
be any longer venerable and supernatural, and worthy to be studied 
beyond every thing, when it is neither able to evince the whole in itself, 
nor the perfect, nor that which 1s precedaneous in the writings of Plato, 
but is destitute of all these, is violent and not spontaneous, and does not 
possess a genuine, but an adventitious order, as in a drama? And such 
are the objections which may be urged against our design. 

"To this objection I shall make a just and perspicuous reply. I say 
then, that Plato every where discourses about the Gods agreeably to 
ancient opinions, and to the nature of things. And sometimes indeed, 
for the sake of the cause of the things proposed, he reduces them to the 
principles of the dogmas; and thence, as from a watch tower, 
contemplates the nature of the thing proposed. But sometimes he 
establishes the theological science as the leading end. For in the Phedrus 
his subject respects intelligible beauty, and the participation of beauty 
pervading from thence through all things; and in the Banquet it respects 
the amatory order. i 

"But if it be necessary to consider, in one Platonic dialogue, the 
all-perfect, whole, and connected, extending as far as to the compleat 
number of theology, I shall perhaps assert a paradox, and which will 
alone be apparent to our familiars. We ought however to dare, since we 
have entered on such like arguments, and affirm against our opponents, 
that the Parmenides, and the mystic conceptions it contains, will 
accomplish all you desire. For ın this dialogue all the divine genera 
proceed in order from the first cause, and evince their mutual connexion 


and dependence on each other. And those which are highest indeed, 
connate with The One, and of a primary nature, are allotted a unical, 


occult, and simple form of hyparxis; but such as are last, are multiplied, 
are distributed into many parts, and are exuberant in number, but 
inferior in power to such as are of a higher order; and such as are 
middle, according to a convenient proportion, are more composite than 
their causes, but more simple than their proper progeny. And in short, 
all the axioms of the theologic science, appear in perfection in this 
dialogue, and all the divine orders are exhibited subsisting in connexion. 
So that this is nothing else than the celebrated generation of the Gods, 


and the procession of every kind of being from the ineffable and 
unknown cause of wholes.’ The Parmenides, therefore, enkindles in the 
lovers of Plato, the whole and perfect light of the theological science. 
But after this, the before mentioned dialogues distribute parts of the 
mystic discipline about the Gods, and all of them, as I may say, 
participate of divine wisdom, and excite our spontaneous conceptions 
respecting a divine nature. And it is necessary to refer all the parts of 
this mystic discipline to these dialogues, and these again to the one and 
all-perfect theory of the Parmenides. For thus, as it appears to me, we 
shall suspend the more imperfect from the perfect, and parts from 
wholes, and shall exhibit reasons assimilated to things, of which, 
according to the Platonic Timæus, they are interpreters. Such then is 
our answer to the objection which may be urged against us; and thus we 
refer the Platonic theory to the Parmenides; just as the Timæus is 
acknowledged by all who are in the least degree intelligent, to contain 


the whole science about nature.” 


All that is here asserted by Proclus will be immediately admitted by 


the reader who understands the outlines which we have here given of 
the theology of Plato, and who is besides this a complete master of the 
mystic meaning of the Parmenides; which I trust he will find sufficiently 
unfolded, through the assistance of Proclus, in the introduction and 
notes to that dialogue. 

The next important Platonic dogma in order, is that concerning ideas, 
about which the reader will find so much said in the notes on the 
Parmenides, that but little remains to be added here. That little however 


t The principle of all things is celebrated by Platonic philosophy as the cause of 


wholes, because through transcendency of power he first produces those powers in the 
universe which rank as wholes, and afterwards those which rank as parts, through these. 


Agreeably to this Jupiter, the artificer of the universe, is almost always called depsovpyo¢ 
Tw» ohw», the demiurgus of wholes. See the Timæus, and the Introduction to it. 
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is as follows: The divine Pythagoras, and all those who have legitimately 
received his doctrines, among whom Plato holds the most distinguished 
rank, asserted that there are many orders of beings, viz. intelligible, 
intellectual, dianoétic, physical, or, in short, vital and corporeal essences. 
For the progression of things, the subjection which naturally subsists 
together with such progression, and the power of diversity in coordinate 
genera, give subsistence to all the multitude of corporeal and incorporeal 
natures. They said, therefore, that there are three orders in the whole 
extent of beings, viz. the intelligible, the dianoétic, and the sensible; and 
that in each of these ideas subsist, characterized by the respective 
essential properties of the natures by which they are contained. And 
with respect to intelligible ideas, these they placed among divine natures, 
together with the producing, paradigmatic, and final causes of things in 
a consequent order. For if these three causes sometimes concur, and are 
united among themselves (which Aristotle says is the case), without 
doubt this will not happen in the lowest works of nature, but in the 
first and most excellent causes of all things, which on account of their 
exuberant fecundity have a power generative of all things, and from 
their converting and rendering similar to themselves the natures which 
they have generated, are the paradigms or exemplars of all things. But 
as these divine causes act for their own sake, and on account of their 
own goodness, do they not exhibit the final cause? Since therefore 
intelligible forms are of this kind, and are the leaders of so much good 
to wholes, they give completion to the divine orders, though they 
largely subsist about the intelligible order contained in the artificer of 
the universe. But dianoétic forms or ideas imitate the intellectual, which 
have a prior subsistence, render the order of soul similar to the 
intellectual order, and comprehend all things in a secondary degree. 
These forms beheld in divine natures possess a fabricative power, but 
with us they are only gnostic, and no longer demuurgic, through the 
defluxion of our wings, or degradation of our intellectual powers. For, 
as Plato says in the Phedrus, when the winged powers of the soul are 
perfect and plumed for flight, she dwells on high, and in conjunction | 
with divine natures governs the world. In the Timæus, he manifestly 
asserts that the demiurgus implanted these dianoétic forms in souls, in 
geometric, arithmetic, and harmonic proportions: but in his Republic” 
3094 #) he calls them images of intelligibles; and on this account does not 
for the most part disdain to denominate them intellectual, as being the 
exemplars of sensible natures. In the Pheedo he says that these are the 
causes to us of reminiscence; because disciplines are nothing else than 
reminiscences of middle dianoétic forms, from which the productive 
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powers of nature being derived, and inspired, give birth to all the 
mundane phenomena. 

Plato however did not consider things definable, or in modern 
language abstract ideas, as the only universals, but prior to these he 
established those principles productive of science which essentially reside 
in the soul, as is evident from his Phedrus and Phedo. In the 10th book 
of the Republic too, he venerates those separate forms which subsist in 
a divine intellect. In the Phadrus, he asserts that souls, elevated to the 
supercelestial place, behold justice herself, temperance herself, and 
science herself; and lastly in the Phedo he evinces the immortality of the 
soul from the hypothesis of separate forms. 

Syrianus,’ in his commentary on the 13th book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, shows, in defence of Socrates, Plato, the Parmenidzans, and 
Pythagorzans, that ideas were not introduced by these divine men, 
according to the usual meaning of names, as was the opinion of 
Chrysippus, Archedemus, and many of the junior Stoics; for ideas are 
distinguished by many differences, from things which are denominated 
from custom. Nor do they subsist, says he, together with intellect, in 
the same manner as those slender conceptions which are denominated 
universals abstracted from sensibles, according to the hypothesis of 
Longinus:* for if that which subsists is unsubstantial, it cannot be 
consubsistent with intellect. Nor are ideas according to these men 
notions, as Cleanthes afterwards asserted them to be. Nor is idea 
definitive reason, nor material form: for these subsist in composition and 
division, and verge to matter. But ideas are perfect, simple, immaterial, 
and impartible natures. And what wonder is there, says Syrianus, if we 
should separate things which are so much distant from each other? 
Since neither do we imitate in this particular Plutarch, Atticus, and 
Democritus, who, because universal reasons perpetually subsist in the 
essence of the soul, were of opinion that these reasons are ideas: for 
though they separate them from the universal in sensible natures, yet it 
is not proper to conjoin in one and the same, the reasons of soul, and 
an intellect such as ours, with paradigmatic and immaterial forms, and 
demiurpic intellections. But as the divine Plato says, it is the province 


t See my translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, p. 347. If the reader conjoins what 
is said concerning ideas in the notes on that work, with the mtroduction and notes to 
the Parmenides in this, he will be in possession of nearly all that 1s to be found in the 
writings of the ancients on this subject. 


t It appears from this passage of Syrianus that Longinus was the original inventor 
of the theory of abstract ideas; and that Mr Locke was merely the restorer of it. 


of our soul to collect things into one by a reasoning process, and to 
possess a reminiscence of those transcendent spectacles, which we once 
beheld when governing the universe in conjunction with divinity. 
Boethus,' the peripatetic too, with whom it is proper to join Cornutus, 
thought that ideas are the same with universals in sensible natures. 
However, whether these universals are prior to particulars, they are not 
prior in such a manner as to be denudated from the habitude which they 
possess with respect to them, nor do they subsist as the causes of 
particulars; both which are the prerogatives of ideas: or whether they are 
posterior to particulars, as many are accustomed to call them, how can 
things of posterior origin, which have no essential subsistence, but are 
nothing more than slender conceptions, sustain the dignity of fabricative 
ideas? 

In what manner then, says Syrianus, do ideas subsist according to the 
contemplative lovers of truth? We reply, intelligibly and tetradically 
(vonTwo Kau TeTpadiKwC), in animal itself (ev Tw avro{ww), or the 
extremity of the intelligible order;* but intellectually and decadically 
(voepws kar dexadixwc), in the intellect of the artificer of the universe: 
for, according to the Pythagoric Hymn, "Divine number proceeds from 
the retreats of the undecaying monad, ull it arrives at the divine tetrad 
which produced the mother of all things, the universal recipient, 
venerable, circularly investing all things with bound, immovable and 
unwearied, and which is denominated the sacred decad, both by the 
immortal gods and earthborn men." mrpoetor yap o Betoc aptOpoc, wÇ 
dyno o IIv@ayoperos eÇ avrov vuvoç, 


Movadoc ek xevOuwroc axnpatou EOT’ ay ikNTAL 
Tetpada em. Cadenv, N ÔN Teke UNTEPA TAVTWV, 

Ilavéexean, mpecBetpav, opor Repi Tact TELAN, 
Atpotov, axapatov, dexada KAELOVOL py ayn 
ABavatot Te Geot kar ynvyeveets avOpwrot. 


And such is the mode of their subsistence according to Orpheus, 
Pythagoras, and Plato. Or if it be requisite to speak in more familiar . 
language, an intellect sufficient to itself, and which is a most perfect 


' This was a Greek philosopher, who is often cited by Simplicius in his 
Commentary on the Predicaments, and must not therefore be confounded with Boetius, 
the Roman senator and philosopher. 


t For an account of this order, see the Introduction to the Timæus, and the notes 
on the Parmenides. 


cause, presides over the wholes of the universe, and through these 
governs all its parts; but at the same time that it fabricates all mundane 
natures, and benefits them by its providential energies, it preserves its 
own most divine and immaculate purity; and while it illuminates all 
things, is not mingled with the natures which it illuminates. This 
intellect, therefore, comprehending in the depths of its essence an ideal 
world, replete with all various forms, excludes privation of cause, and 
casual subsistence, from its energy. But as it imparts every good and all 
possible beauty to its fabrications, it converts the universe to itself, and 
renders it similar to its own omniform nature. Its energy, too, is such 
as its intellection; but it understands all things, since it is most perfect. 
Hence there is not any thing which ranks among true beings, that is not 
comprehended in the essence of intellect; but it always establishes in 
itself ideas, which are not different from itself and its essence but give 
completion to it, and introduce to the whole of things a cause which 1s 
at the same time productive, paradigmatic, and final. For it energizes as 
intellect, and the ideas which it contains are paradigmatic, as being 
forms; and they energize from themselves, and according to their own 
exuberant goodness. And such are the Platonic dogmas concerning 
ideas, which sophistry and ignorance may indeed oppose, but will never 
be able to confute. 

From this intelligible world, replete with omniform ideas, this sensible 
world, according to Plato, perpetually flows, depending on its artificer 
intellect, in the same manner as shadow on its forming substance. For 
as a deity of an intellectual characteristic is its fabricator, and both the 
essence and energy of intellect are established in eternity, the sensible 
universe, which is the effect or production of such an energy, must be 
consubsistent with its cause, or, in other words, must be a perpetual 
emanation from it. This will be evident from considering, that every 
thing which is generated, is either generated by art, or by nature, or 
according to power. It is necessary, therefore, that every thing operating 
according to nature or art should be prior to the things produced; but 
that things operating according to power should have their productions 
coexistent with themselves; just as the sun produces light coexistent with 
itself; fire, heat; and snow, coldness. If therefore the artificer of the 
universe produced it by art, he would not cause it simply to be, but to 
be in some particular manner; for all art produces form. Whence 
therefore does the world derive its being? If he produced it from nature, 
since that which makes by nature imparts something of itself to its 
productions, and the maker of the world is incorporeal, it would be 
necessary that the world, the offspring of such an energy, should be 
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incorporeal. It remains, therefore, that the demiurpus produced the 
universe by power alone; but every thing generated by power subsists 
together with the cause containing this power: and hence productions of 
this kind cannot be destroyed, unless the producing cause is deprived of 
power. The divine intellect therefore that produced the sensible 
universe caused it to be coexistent with himself. 

This world thus depending on its divine artificer, who is himself an 
intelligible world, replete with the archetypal ideas of all things, 
considered according to its corporeal nature, is perpetually flowing, and 
perpetually advancing to being (ev rw ye-yveoOau), and compared with its 
paradigm, has no stability or reality of being. However, considered as 
animated by a divine soul, and as receiving the illuminations of all the 
supermundane gods, and being itself the receptacle of divinities from 
whom bodies are suspended, it is said by Plato in the Timæus to be a 
blessed god. The great body of this world too, which subsists in a 
perpetual dispersion of temporal extension, may be properly called a 
whole with a total subsistence, on account of the perpetuity of its 
duration, though this is nothing more than a flowing eternity. And 
hence Plato calls it a whole of wholes; by the other wholes which are 
comprehended in it meaning, the celestial spheres, the sphere of fire, the 
whole of air considered as one great orb; the whole earth, and the whole 
sea. These spheres, which are called by Platonic writers, parts with a 
total subsistence, are considered by Plato as aggregately perpetual. For if 
the body of the world is perpetual, this also must be the case with its 
larger parts, on account of their exquisite alliance to it, and in order that 
wholes with a partial subsistence, such as all individuals, may rank in the 
last gradation of things. 

As the world too, considered as one great comprehending whole, 1s 
called by Plato a divine animal, so likewise every whole which it 
contains is a world, possessing, in the first place, a self-perfect unity; 
proceeding from the ineffable, by which it becomes a god; in the second 
place, a divine intellect; in the third place, a divine soul; and 1n the last 
place, a deified body. Hence each of these wholes is the producing cause 
of all the multitude which it contains, and on this account is said to be 
a whole prior to parts; because, considered as possessing an eternal form 
which holds all its parts together, and gives to the whole perpetuity of 
subsistence, it is not indigent of such parts to the perfection of its being. 
That these wholes which rank thus high in the universe are animated, 
must follow by a geometrical necessity. For, as Theophrastus well 
observes, wholes would possess less authority than parts, and things 
eternal than such as are corruptible, if deprived of the possession of soul. 


And now having with venturous, yet unpresuming wing, ascended to 
the ineffable principle of things, and standing with every eye closed in 
the vestibules of the adytum, found that we could announce nothing 
concerning him, but only indicate our doubts and disappointment, and 
having thence descended to his occult and most venerable progeny, and 
passing through the luminous world of ideas, holding fast by the golden 
chain of deity, terminated our downward flight in the material universe, 
and its undecaying wholes, let us stop awhile and contemplate the 
sublimity and magnificence of the scene which this journey presents to 
our view. Here then we see the vast empire of deity, an empire 


terminated upwards by a principle so ineffable that all language is 


subverted about it, and downwards by the vast body of the world. 
Immediately subsisting after this immense unknown we in the next place 


behold a mighty all-comprehending one, which, as being next to that 
which is in every respect incomprehensible, possesses much of the 
ineffable and unknown. From this principle of principles, in which all 
things causally subsist absorbed in superessential light and involved in 
unfathomable depths, we view a beauteous progeny of principles, all 
largely partaking of the ineffable, all stamped with the occult characters 
of deity, all possessing an overflowing fullness of good. From these 
dazzling summits, these ineffable blossoms, these divine propagations, we 
next see being, life, intellect, soul, nature and body depending; monads 
suspended from unities, deified natures proceeding from deities. Each of 
these monads too, is the leader of a series which extends from itself to 
the last of things, and which while it proceeds from, at the same time 
abides in, and returns to its leader. And all these principles and al! their 
progeny are finally centred and rooted by their summits in the first great 
all-ccomprehending one. Thus all beings proceed from, and are 
comprehended in the first being; all intellects emanate from one first 
intellect; all souls from one first soul; all natures blossom from one first 
nature; and all bodies proceed from the vital and luminous body of the 
world. And lastly, all these great monads are comprehended 1n the first 
one, from which both they and all their depending series are unfolded 
into light. Hence this first one is truly the unity of unities, the monad 
of monads, the principle of principles, the God of gods, one and all 
things, and yet one prior to all. 

Such, according to Plato, are the flights of the true philosopher, such 


the august and magnificent scene which presents itself to his view. By 
ascending these luminous heights, the spontaneous tendencies of the soul 


to deity alone find the adequate object of their desire; investigation here 
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alone finally reposes, doubt expires in certainty, and knowledge loses 
itself in the ineffable. 

And here perhaps some grave objector, whose little soul is indeed 
acute, but sees nothing with a vision healthy and sound, will say that all 
this is very magnificent, but that it is soaring too high for man; that it 
is merely the effect of spiritual pride; that no truths, either in morality 
or theology, are of any importance which are not adapted to the level 
of the meanest capacity; and that all that it is necessary for man to know 
concerning either God or himself is so plain, that he that runs may read. 
In answer to such like cant, for it is nothing more, - a cant produced by 
the most profound ignorance, and frequently attended with the most 
deplorable envy, I ask, is then the Delphic precept, KNOW THYSELF, a 
trivial mandate? Can this be accomplished by every man? Or can any 
one properly know himself without knowing the rank he holds in the 
scale of being? And can this be effected without knowing what are the 
natures which he surpasses, and what those are by which he is 
surpassed? And can he know this without knowing as much of those 
natures as it is possible for him to know? And will the objector be 
hardy enough to say that every man ts equal to this arduous task? That 
he who rushes from the forge, or the mines, with a soul distorted, 
crushed and bruised by base mechanical arts, and madly presumes to 
teach theology to a deluded audience, is master of this sublime, this most 
important science? For my own part I know of no truths which are 
thus obvious, thus accessible to every man, but axioms, those self-evident 
principles of science which are conspicuous by their own light, which 
are the spontaneous unperverted conceptions of the soul, and to which 
he who does not assent deserves, as Aristotle justly remarks, either pity 
or correction. In short, 1f this 1s to be the criterion of all moral and 
theological knowledge, that it must be immediately obvious to every 
man, that it is to be apprehended by the most careless inspection, what 
occasion is there for seminaries of learning? Education is ridiculous, the 
toil of investigation is idle. Let us at once confine Wisdom in the 
dungeons of Folly, recall Ignorance from her barbarous wilds, and close 
the gates of Science with everlasting bars. 

Having thus taken a general survey of the great world, and descended 
from the intelligible to the sensible universe, let us still, adhering to that 
golden chain which is bound round the summit of Olympus, and from 
which all things are suspended, descend to the microcosm man. For 
man comprehends in himself partially every thing which the world 
contains divinely and totally. Hence, according to Plato, he is endued 
with an intellect subsisting in energy, and a rational soul proceeding 


from the same father and vivific goddess as were the causes of the 
intellect and soul of the universe. He has likewise an ethereal vehicle 
analogous to the heavens, and a terrestrial body composed from the four 
elements, and with which also it is coordinate. 

With respect to his rational part, for in this the essence of man 
consists, we have already shown that it is of a self-motive nature, and 
that it subsists between intellect, which is immovable both in essence 
and energy, and nature, which both moves and is moved. In 
consequence of this middle subsistence, the mundane soul, from which 
all partial souls are derived, is said by Plato, in the Timæus, to be a 
medium between that which is indivisible and that which is divisible 
about bodies, i.e. the mundane soul is a medium between the mundane 
intellect, and the whole of that corporeal life which the world 
participates. In like manner the human soul is a medium between a 
dzmoniacal intellect proximately established above our essence, which 
it also elevates and perfects, and that corporeal life which is distributed 
about our body, and which is the cause of its generation, nutrition, and 


increase. This dzmoniacal intellect is called by Plato, in the Phedrus, 
theoretic and the governor of the soul. The highest part therefore of the 


human soul is the summit of the dianoétic power (To axpoTatov mÇ 
ĉavoraç), or that power which reasons scientifically; and this summit 
is our intellect. As, however, our very essence is characterized by 
reason, this our summit is rational, and though it subsists in energy, yet 
it has a remitted union with things themselves. Though too it energizes 
from itself, and contains intelligibles in its essence, yet from its alliance 
to the discursive nature of soul, and its inclination to that which is 
divisible, it falls short of the perfection of an intellectual essence and 
energy profoundly indivisible and united, and the intelligibles which it 
contains degenerate from the transcendently fulged and self-luminous 
nature of first intelligibles. Hence, in obtaining a perfectly indivisible 
knowledge, it requires to be perfected by an intellect whose energy is 
ever vigilant and unremitted; and its intelligibles, that they may become 
perfect, are indigent of the light which proceeds from separate 
intelligibles. Aristotle, therefore, very properly compares the 
intelligibles of our intellect to colours, because these require the 
splendour of the sun, and denominates an intellect of this kind, intellect 
in capacity, both on account of its subordination to an essential intellect, 
and because it is from a separate intellect that it receives the full 
perfection of its nature. The middle part of the rational soul is called by 


Plato dianoia (6:avoiw), and is that power which, as we have already 
said, reasons scientifically, deriving the principles of its reasoning, which 
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are axioms, from intellect. And the extremity of the rational soul is 
opinion, which in his Sophista he defines to be that power which knows 
the conclusion of dianoia. This power also knows the universal in 
sensible particulars, as that every man is a biped, but it knows only the 
ott, or that a thing is, but is ignorant of the ĉon, or why it is: 
knowledge of the latter kind being the province of the dianoétic power. 

And such 1s Plato’s division of the rational part of our nature, which 
he very justly considers as the true man; the essence of every thing 
consisting in its most excellent part. 

After this follows the irrational nature, the summit of which is the 
phantasy, or that power which perceives every thing accompanied with 
figure and interval; and on this account it may be called a figured 
intelligence (uop@wrikn vonoic). This power, as Iamblichus beautifully 
observes, grows upon, as it were, and fashions all the powers of the soul; 
exciting in opinion the illuminations from the senses, and fixing in that 
life which is extended with body, the impressions which descend from 
intellect. Hence, says Proclus, it folds itself about the indivisibility of 
true intellect, conforms itself to all formless species, and becomes 
perfectly every thing, from which the dianoétic power, and our 
indivisible reason consists. Hence too, it is all things passively which 
intellect is impassively, and on this account Aristotle calls it passive 
intellect. Under this subsist anger and desire, the former resembling a 
raging lion, and the latter a many-headed beast; and the whole 1s 
bounded by sense, which is nothing more than a passive perception of 
things, and on this account is justly said by Plato to be rather passion 
than knowledge; since the former of these is characterized by inertness, 
and the latter by energy. 

Further still, in order that the union of the soul with this gross 
terrestrial body may be effected in a becoming manner, two vehicles, 
according to Plato, are necessary as media, one of which 1s ethereal, and 
the other aerial - and of these, the ethereal vehicle is simple and 
immaterial; and this dense earthly body is composite and material. 

The soul thus subsisting as a medium between natures impartible and 
such as are divided about bodies, ıt produces and constitutes the latter 
of these; but establishes in itself the prior causes from which it proceeds. 
Hence it previously receives, after the manner of an exemplar, the 
natures to which it is prior as their cause; but it possesses through 
participation, and as the blossoms of first natures, the causes of its 
subsistence. Hence it contains in its essence immaterial forms of things 
material, incorporeal of such as are corporeal, and unextended of such 
as are distinguished by interval. But it contains intelligibles after the 
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manner of an image, and receives partibly their impartible forms, such 
as are uniform variously, and such as are immovable, according to a self- 
motive condition. Soul therefore is all things, and is elegantly said by 
Olympiodorus to be an omniform statue (xappoppov ayauya): for it 
contains such things as are first through participation, but such as are 
posterior to its nature, after the manner of an exemplar. 

As, too, it is always moved, and this always is not eternal, but 
temporal, for that which is properly eternal, and such is intellect, is 
perfectly stable, and has no transitive energies, - hence it is necessary 
that its motions should be periodic. For motion is a certain mutation 
from some things into others. And beings are terminated by multitudes 
and magnitudes. These therefore being terminated, there can neither be 
an infinite mutation, according to a right line, nor can that which is 
always moved proceed according to a finished progression. Hence that 
which is always moved will proceed from the same to the same; and will 
thus form a periodic motion. Hence, too, the human, and this also 1s 
true of every mundane soul, uses periods and restitutions of its proper 
life. For, in consequence of being measured by time, it energizes 
transitively, and possesses a proper motion. But every thing which is 
moved perpetually and participates of time, revolves periodically and 
proceeds from the same to the same. And hence the soul, from 
possessing motion and energizing according to time, will both possess 
periods of motion, and restitutions to its pristine state. 

Again, as the human soul, according to Plato, ranks among the number 
of those souls that sometimes follow the mundane divinities, in 
consequence of subsisting immediately after demons and heroes, the 
perpetual attendants of the gods, hence it possesses a power of descending 
infinitely into generation, or the sublunary region, and of ascending 
from generation to real being. For since it does not reside with divinity 
through an infinite time, neither will it be conversant with bodies 
through the whole succeeding time. For that which has no temporal 
beginning, both according to Plato and Aristotle, cannot have an end; 
and that which has no end, is necessarily without a beginning. It 
remains, therefore, that every soul must perform periods, both of 
ascensions from generation, and of descensions into generation; and that 
this will never fail, through an infinite time. 

From all this it follows that the soul, while an inhabitant of earth, is 
in a fallen condition, an apostate from deity, an exile from the orb of 
light. Hence Plato, in the 7th book of his Republic, considering our life 
with reference to erudition and the want of it, assimilates us to men in 
a subterranean cavern, who have been there confined from their 
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childhood, and so fettered by chains as to be only able to look before 
them to the entrance of the cave which expands to the light, but 
incapable through the chain of turning themselves round. He supposes 
too, that they have the light of a fire burning far above and behind 
them; and that between the fire and the fettered men, there is a road 
above, along which a low wall is built. On this wall are seen men 
bearing utensils of every kind, and statues in wood and stone of men 
and other animals. And of these men some are speaking and others 
silent. With respect to the fettered men in this cave, they see nothing 
of themselves or another, or of what is carrying along, but the shadows 
formed by the fire falling on the opposite part of the cave. He supposes 
too, that the opposite part of this prison has an echo; and that in 
consequence of this the fettered men, when they hear any one speak, 
will imagine that it is nothing else than the passing shadow. 

Here, in the first place, as we have observed in the notes on that book, 
the road above, between the fire and the fettered men, indicates that 
there is a certain ascent in the cave itself from a more abject to a more 
elevated life. By this ascent therefore Plato signifies the contemplation 
of dianoétic objects, in the mathematical disciplines. For as the shadows 
in the cave correspond to the shadows of visible objects, and visible 
objects are the immediate images of dianoétic forms, or those ideas 
which the soul essentially participates, it is evident that the objects from 
which these shadows are formed must correspond to such as are 
dianoétic. It is requisite, therefore, that the dianoétic power, exercising 
itself in these, should draw forth the principles of these from their latent 
retreats, and should contemplate them not in images, but as subsisting 
in herself in impartible involution. 

In the next place he says, "that the man who 1s to be led from the 
cave, will more easily see what the heavens contain, and the heavens 
themselves, by looking in the night to the light of the stars, and the 
moon, than by day looking on the sun, and the light of the sun." By 
this he signifies the contemplation of intelligibles: for the stars and their 
light are imitations of intelligibles, so far as all of them partake of the. 
form of the sun, in the same manner as intelligibles are characterized by 
the nature of The Good. 

After the contemplation of these, and after the eye is accustomed 
through these to the light, as it 1s requisite in the visible region to see 
the sun himself in the last place, in like manner, according to Plato, the 
idea of the good must be seen the last in the intelligible region. He 
likewise divinely adds, that it is scarcely to be seen; for we can only be 
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conjoined with it through the intelligible, in the vestibule of which it is 
beheld by the ascending soul. 

In short, the soul, according to Plato, can only be restored while on 
earth to the divine likeness, which she abandoned by her descent, and 
be able after death to reascend to the intelligible world, by the exercise 
of the cathartic and theoretic virtues;' the former purifying her from 
the defilements of a mortal nature, and the latter elevating her to the 
vision of true being: for thus, as Plato says in the Timæus, "the soul 
becoming sane and entire, will arrive at the form of her pristine habit."* 
The cathartic, however, must necessarily precede the theoretic virtues; 
since it is impossible to survey truth while subject to the perturbation 
and tumult of the passions. For the rational soul subsisting as a medium 
between intellect and the irrational nature, can then only without 
divulsion associate with the intellect prior to herself, when she becomes 
pure from co-passivity with inferior natures. By the cathartic virtues, 
therefore, we become sane, in consequence of being liberated from the 
passions as diseases; but we become entire by the reassumption of 
intellect and science, as of our proper parts; and this is effected by 
contemplative truth. Plato also clearly teaches us that our apostasy from 
better natures is only to be healed by a flight from hence, when he 
defines in his Thectetus'”® ® philosophy to be a flight from terrestrial 
evils: for he evinces by this that passions are connascent with mortals 
alone. He likewise says in the same dialogue, "that neither can evils be 
abolished, nor yet do they subsist with the gods, but that they 
necessarily revolve about this terrene abode, and a mortal nature." For 
those who are obnoxious to generation and corruption can also be 
affected in a manner contrary to nature, which is the beginning of evils. 
But in the same dialogue he subjoins the mode by which our flight from 
evil is to be accomplished. "It is necessary," says he, "to fly from hence 
thither: but the flight is a similitude to divinity, as far as is possible to 
man; and this similitude consists in becoming just and holy in > 
conjunction with intellectual prudence." For it is necessary that he 
who wishes to run from evils, should in the first place turn away from 


t In the Phedo Plato discourses on the former of these virtues, and in the Theætetus 
on the latter. 
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a mortal nature; since it is not possible for those who are mingled with 
it to avoid being filled with its attendant evils. As therefore, through 
our flight from divinity, and the defluction of those wings which elevate 
us on high, we fell into this mortal abode, and thus became connected 
with evils, so by abandoning passivity with a mortal nature, and by the 
germination of the virtues, as of certain wings, we return to the abode 
of pure and true good, and to the possession of divine felicity. For the 
essence of man subsisting as a medium between demoniacal natures, 
who always have an intellectual knowledge of divinity, and those beings 
who are never adapted by nature to understand him, it ascends to the 
former and descends to the latter, through the possession and desertion 
of intellect. For it becomes familiar both with the divine and brutal 
likeness, through the amphibious condition of its nature. 

When the soul therefore has recovered her pristine perfection in as 
great a depree as is possible, while she is an inhabitant of earth by the 
exercise of the cathartic and theoretic virtues, she returns after death, as 
he says in the Timæus, to her kindred star from which she fell, and 
enjoys a blessed life. Then too, as he says in the Phedrus!*) being 
winged, she governs the world in conjunction with the gods. And this 
indeed is the most beautiful end of her labours. This is what he calls in 
the Phedo, a great contest, and a mighty hope.’ This is the most 
perfect fruit of philosophy to familiarize and lead her back to things 
truly beautiful, to liberate her from this terrene abode as from a certain 
subterranean cavern of material life, elevate her to ethereal splendours, 
and place her in the islands of the blessed. 

From this account of the human soul, that most important Platonic 
dogma necessarily follows, that our soul essentially contains all 
knowledge, and that whatever knowledge she acquires in the present life, 
is in reality nothing more than a recovery of what she once possessed. 
This recovery is very properly called by Plato reminiscence, not as being 
attended with actual recollection in the present life, but as being an 
actual repossession of what the soul had lost through her oblivious 
union with the body. Alluding to this essential knowledge of the soul, . 
which discipline evocates from its dormant retreats, Plato says, in the 
Sophista, "that we know all things as in a dream, and are again ignorant 
of them, according to vigilant perception.” Hence too, as Proclus* well 
observes, it is evident that the soul does not collect her knowledge from 
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sensibles, nor from things partial and divisible discover the whole and The 
One. For it is not proper to think that things which have in no respect 
a real subsistence, should be the leading causes of knowledge to the soul; 
and that things which oppose each other and are ambiguous, should 
precede science which has a sameness of subsistence; nor that things 
which are variously mutable should be generative of reasons which are 
established in unity; nor that things indefinite should be the causes of 
definite intelligence. It is not fit, therefore, that the truth of things 
eternal should be received from the many, nor the discrimination of 
_universals from sensibles, nor a judgment respecting what is good from 
irrational natures; but it is requisite, that the soul entering within 
herself, should investigate in herself the true and The Good, and the 


eternal reasons of things. 
We have said that discipline awakens the dormant knowledge of the 


soul; and Plato considered this as particularly effected by the 
mathematical disciplines. Hence he asserts of theoretic arithmetic, that 
it imparts no small aid to our ascent to real being, and that it liberates 
us from the wandering and ignorance about a sensible nature. Geometry 
too is considered by him as most instrumental to the knowledge of The 
Good, when it is not pursued for the sake of practical purposes, but as 
the means of ascent to an intelligible essence. Astronomy also is useful 
for the purpose of investigating the fabricator of all things, and 
contemplating as in most splendid images the ideal world, and its 
ineffable cause. And lastly music, when properly studied, 1s subservient 
to our ascent, viz. when from sensible we betake ourselves to the 
contemplation of ideal and divine harmony. Unless, however, we thus 
employ the mathematical disciplines, the study of them is justly 
considered by Plato as imperfect and useless, and of no worth. For as 
the true end of man according to his philosophy is an assimilation to 
divinity, in the greatest perfection of which human nature is capable, 
whatever contributes to this, is to be ardently pursued; but whatever has 
a different tendency, however necessary it may be to the wants and 
conveniences of the mere animal life, is comparatively little and vile. 
Hence it is necessary to pass rapidly from things visible and audible, to 
those which are alone seen by the eye of intellect. For the mathematical 
sciences, when properly studied, move the inherent knowledge of the 
soul; awaken its intelligence; purify its dianoétic power; call forth its 
essential forms from their dormant retreats; remove that oblivion and 
ignorance which are congenial with our birth; and dissolve the bonds 
arising from our union with an irrational nature. It is therefore 


beautifully said by Plato, in the 7th book of his Republic, "that the soul 


through these disciplines has an organ purified and enlightened, which 
is blinded and buried by studies of a different kind, an organ better 
worth saving than ten thousand eyes, since truth becomes visible 
through this alone." 

Dialectic, however, or the vertex of the mathematical sciences, as it is 
called by Plato in his Republic, *?*4] is that master discipline which 
particularly leads us up to an intelligible essence. Of this first of 
sciences, which is essentially different from vulgar logic, and is the same 
with what Aristotle calls the first philosophy and wisdom, I have largely 
spoken in the introduction and notes to the Parmenides. Suffice it 
therefore to observe in this place, that dialectic differs from 
mathematical science in this, that the latter flows from, and the former 
is void of hypothesis. That dialectic has a power of knowing universals; 
that it ascends to good and the supreme cause of all; and that it considers 
good as the end of its elevation; but that the mathematical science, 
which previously fabricates for itself definite principles, from which it 
evinces things consequent to such principles, does not tend to the 
principle, but to the conclusion. Hence Plato does not expel 
mathematical knowledge from the number of the sciences, but asserts it 
to be the next in rank to that one science which is the summit of all; 
nor does he accuse it as ignorant of its own principles, but considers it 
as receiving these from the master science dialectic, and that possessing 
them without any demonstration, it demonstrates from these its 
consequent propositions. 

Hence Socrates, in the Republic, speaking of the power of dialectic, 
says, that it surrounds all disciplines like a defensive enclosure, and 
elevates those that use it, to the good itself, and the first unities; that it 
purifies the eye of the soul; establishes itself in true beings, and the one 
principle of all things, and ends at last in that which is no longer 
hypothetical. The power of dialectic, therefore, being thus great, and 
the end of this path so mighty, ıt must by no means be confounded 
with arguments which are alone conversant with opinion: for the former 
is the guardian of sciences, and the passage to it is through these, but the . 
latter is perfectly destitute of disciplinative science. To which we may 
add, that the method of reasoning, which 1s founded in opinion, regards 
only that which is apparent; but the dialectic method endeavours to 
arrive at The One itself, always employing for this purpose steps of 
ascent, and at last beautifully ends in the nature of The Good. Very 
different, therefore, is it from the merely logical method, which presides 
over the demonstrative phantasy, is of a secondary nature, and is alone 
pleased with contentious discussions. For the dialectic of Plato for the 
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most part employs divisions and analyses as primary sciences, and as 
imitating the progression of beings from The One, and their conversion 
to it again. It likewise sometimes uses definitions and demonstrations, 
and prior to these the definitive method, and the divisive prior to this. 
On the contrary, the merely logical method, which is solely conversant 
with opinion, is deprived of the incontrovertible reasonings of 
demonstration. 

The following is a specimen of the analytical method of Plato’s 
dialectic.’ Of analysis there are three species. For one is an ascent from 
- sensibles to the first intelligibles; a second is an ascent through things 
demonstrated and subdemonstrated, to undemonstrated and immediate 
propositions; and a third proceeds from hypothesis to unhypothetical 
principles. Of the first of these species, Plato has given a most 
admirable specimen in the speech of Diotima in the Banquet. For there 
he ascends from the beauty about bodies to the beauty in souls; from 
this to the beauty in right disciplines; from this again to the beauty in 
laws; from the beauty in laws to the ample sea of beauty (Tro xodu 
wedayog Tov xadov); and thus proceeding, he at length arrives at the 
beautiful itself. 

The second species of analysis is as follows: It is necessary to make the 
thing investigated, the subject of hypothesis; to survey such things as are 
prior to it; and to demonstrate these from things posterior, ascending to 
such as are prior, till we arrive at the first thing, and to which we give 
our assent. But beginning from this, we descend synthetically to the 
thing investigated. Of this species, the following is an example, trom 
the Phedrus of Plato. It is inquired if the soul is immortal; and this 
being hypothetically admitted, it is inquired in the next place if it is 
always moved. This being demonstrated, the next inquiry 1s, if that 
which is always moved, is self-moved; and this again being demonstrated, 
it is considered whether that which is self-moved, is the principle of 
motion; and afterwards if the principle is unbegotten. This then being 
admitted as a thing acknowledged, and likewise that what is unbegotten 
is incorruptible, the demonstration of the thing proposed is thus 
collected. If there is a principle, it is unbegotten and incorruptible. 
That which 1s self-moved is the principle of motion. Soul is self-moved. 
Soul therefore (i.e. the rational soul) is incorruptible, unbegotten, and 
immortal. 


Of the third species of analysis, which proceeds from the hypothetical 
to that which is unhypothetic, Plato has given a most beautiful specimen 


' Vid. Alcin. de Doctr. Plat. cap. v, 4-6, (Trans. Dillon, Clarendon 1993}. 
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in the first hypothesis of his Parmenides. For here, taking for his 
hypothesis that The One is, he proceeds through an orderly series of 
negations, which are not privative of their subjects, but generative of 
things which are as it were their opposites, till he at length takes away 
the hypothesis, that The One is. For he denies of it all discourse and 
every appellation. And thus evidently denies of it not only that it is, 
but even negation. For all things are posterior to The One; viz. things 
known, knowledge, and the instruments of knowledge. And thus, 
beginning from the hypothetical, he ends in that which 1s 
unhypothetical, and truly ineffable. 

Having taken a general survey, both of the great world and the 
microcosm man, I shall close this account of the principal dogmas of 
Plato, with the outlines of his doctrine concerning Providence and Fate, 
as it is a subject of the greatest importance, and the difficulties in which 
it is involved are happily removed by that prince of philosophers.' 

In the first place, therefore, Providence, according to common 
conceptions, is the cause of good to the subjects of its care; and Fate is 
the cause of a certain connexion to generated natures. This being 
admitted, let us consider what the things are which are connected. Of 
beings, therefore, some have their essence in eternity, and others in time. 
But by beings whose essence is in eternity, I mean those whose energy 
as well as their essence is eternal; and by beings essentially temporal, 
those whose essence is always in generation, or becoming to be, though 
this should take place in an infinite time. The media between these two 
extremes are natures, which, in a certain respect, have an essence 
permanent and better than generation, or a flowing subsistence, but 
whose energy is measured by time. For it is necessary that every 
procession from things first to last should be effected through media. 
The medium, therefore, between these two extremes, must either be that 
which has an eternal essence, but an energy indigent of time, or, on the 
contrary, that which has a temporal essence, but an eternal energy. It 
is impossible, however, for the latter of these to have any subsistence; 


for if this were admitted, energy would be prior to essence. The ' 


medium, therefore, must be that whose essence is eternal, but energy 
temporal. And the three orders which compose this first middle and last 
are, the intellectual, psychical (or that pertaining to soul), and corporeal. 
For from what has been already said by us concerning the gradation of 
beings, it is evident that the intellectual order is established in eternity, 


t See the ancient Latin version of Proclus on Providence and Fate, in the 8th 
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both in essence and energy; that the corporeal order is always in 
generation, or advancing to being, and this either in an infinite time, or 
in a part of time; and that the psychical is indeed eternal in essence, but 
temporal in energy. Where then shall we rank things which, being 
distributed either in places or times, have a certain coordination and 
sympathy with each other through connexion? It is evident that they 
must be ranked among altermotive and corporeal natures. For of things 
which subsist beyond the order of bodies, some are better both than 
place and time; and others, though they energize according to time, 
appear to be entirely pure from any connexion with place. 

Hence things which are governed and connected by Fate are entirely 
altermotive and corporeal. If this then 1s demonstrated, it is manifest, 
that admitting Fate to be a cause of connexion, we must assert that it 
presides over altermotive and corporeal natures. If, therefore, we look 
to that which is the proximate cause of bodies, and through which also 
altermotive beings are moved, breathe, and are held together, we shall 
find that this is nature, the energies of which are to generate, nourish, 
and increase. If, therefore, this power not only subsists in us and all 
other animals and plants, but prior to partial bodies there is, by a much 
greater necessity, one nature of the world which comprehends and is 
motive of all bodies; it follows, that nature must be the cause of things 
connected, and that in this we must investigate Fate. Hence Fate is 
nature, or that incorporeal power which is the one life of the world, 
presiding over bodies, moving all things according to time, and 
connecting the motions of things that, by places and times, are distant 
from each other. It is likewise the cause of the mutual sympathy of 
mortal natures, and of their conjunction with such as are eternal. For 
the nature which is in us, binds and connects all the parts of our body, 
of which also it is a certain Fate. And as in our body some parts have 
a principal subsistence, and others are less principal, and the latter are 
consequent to the former, so in the universe, the generations of the less 
principal parts are consequent to the motions of the more principal, v:z. 
the sublunary generations to the periods of the celestial bodies; and the 
circle of the former is the image of the latter. 

Hence it is not difficult to see that Providence is deity itself, the 
fountain of all good. For whence can good be imparted to all things, 
but from divinity? So that no other cause of good but deity is, as Plato 
says, to be assigned. And, in the next place, as this cause is superior to 
all intelligible and sensible natures, it is consequently superior to Fate. 


Whatever too is subject to Fate, is also under the dominion of 
Providence; having its connexion indeed from Fate, but deriving the 


good which it possesses from Providence. But again, not all things that 
are under the dominion of Providence are indigent of Fate; for 
intelligibles are exempt from its sway. Fate therefore is profoundly 
conversant with corporeal natures; since connexion introduces time and 
corporeal motion. Hence Plato, looking to this, says in the Timeus, 
that the world is mingled from intellect and necessity, the former ruling 
over the latter. For by necessity here he means the motive cause of 
bodies, which in other places he calls Fate. And this with great 
propriety; since every body is compelled to do whatever it does, and to 
suffer whatever it suffers; to heat or to be heated, to impart or to receive 
cold. But the elective power is unknown to a corporeal nature; so that 
the necessary and the nonelective may be said to be the peculiarities of 
bodies. 

As there are two genera of things therefore, the intelligible and the 
sensible, so likewise there are two kingdoms of these; that of Providence 
upwards, which reigns over intelligibles and sensibles, and that of Fate 
downwards, which reigns over sensibles only. Providence likewise 
differs from Fate, in the same manner as deity, from that which is divine 
indeed, but by participation, and not primarily. For in other things we 
see that which has a primary subsistence, and that which subsists 
according to participation. Thus the light which subsists in the orb of 
the sun is primary light, and that which is in the air, according to 
participation; the latter being derived from the former. And life is 
primarily in the soul, but secondarily in the body. Thus also, according 
to Plato, Providence is deity, but Fate is something divine, and not a 
god: for it depends upon Providence, of which it is as it were the image. 
As Providence too is to intelligibles, so is Fate to sensibles. And 
alternately as Providence is to Fate, so are intelligibles to sensibles. But 
intelligibles are the first of beings, and from these others derive their 
subsistence. And hence the order of Fate depends on the dominion of 
Providence. 

In the second place, let us look to the rational nature itself, when 
correcting the inaccuracy of sensible information, as when it accuses the . 
sight of deception, in seeing the orb of the sun as not larger than a foot 
in diameter; when it represses the ebullitions of anger, and exclaims with 
Ulysses, 


"Endure my heart;" 


or when it restrains the wanton tendencies of desire to corporeal delight. 
For in all such operations it manifestly subdues the irrational motions, 
both gnostic and appetitive, and absolves itself from them, as from 
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things foreign to its nature. But it is necessary to investigate the essence 


of every thing, not from its perversion, but from its energies according 
to nature. If therefore reason, when it energizes in us as reason, 


restrains the shadowy impression of the delights of licentious desire, 


punishes the precipitate motion of fury, and reproves the senses as full 
of deception, asserting that 


"We nothing accurate, or see, or hear:"' 


and if it says this, looking to its internal reasons, none of which it 
knows through the body, or through corporeal cognitions, it is evident 
that, according to this energy, it removes itself far from the senses, 
contrary to the decision of which it becomes separated from those 
sorrows and delights. 


After this, let us direct our attention to another and a better motion 
of our rational soul, when, during the tranquillity of the inferior parts, 
by a self-convertive energy, it sees its own essence, the powers which it 
contains, the harmonic reasons from which it consists, and the many 
lives of which it is the middle boundary, and thus finds itself to be a 
rational world, the image of prior natures from which it proceeds, but 
the paradigm of such as are posterior to itself. To this energy of the 
soul, theoretic arithmetic and geometry greatly contribute; for these 
remove it from the senses, purify the intellect from the irrational forms 
of life with which it is surrounded, and lead it to the incorporeal 
perception of ideas. For if these sciences receive the soul replete with 
images, and knowing nothing subtile, and unattended with material 
garrulity; and if they elucidate reasons possessing an irrefragable 
necessity of demonstration, and forms full of all certainty and 
immateriality, and which by no means call to their aid the inaccuracy 
of sensibles, do they not evidently purify our intellectual life from things 
which fill us with a privation of intellect, and which impede our 
perception of true being? 

After both these operations of the rational soul, let us now survey her 
highest intelligence, through which she sees her sister souls in the 
universe, who are allotted a residence in the heavens, and in the whole 
of a visible nature, according to the will of the fabricator of the world. 
But above all souls she sees intellectual essences and orders. For a 
deiform intellect resides above every soul, and which also imparts to the 
soul an intellectual habit. Prior to these, however, she sees those divine 
monads, from which all intellectual multitudes receive their unions. For 


' A line of Epicharmus. See the Phedo. 


above all things united, there must necessarily be unific causes; above 
things vivified, vivifying causes; above intellectual natures, those that 
impart intellect; and above all participants, imparticipable natures. From 
all these elevating modes of intelligence, it must be obvious to such as 
are not perfectly blind, how the soul, leaving sense and body behind, 
surveys through the projecting energies of intellect those beings that are 
entirely exempt from all connexion with a corporeal nature. 

The rational and intellectual soul therefore, in whatever manner it may 
be moved according to nature, is beyond body and sense. And hence it 
must necessarily have an essence separate from both. But from this 
again, it becomes manifest, that when it energizes according to its 
nature, it is superior to Fate, and beyond the reach of its attractive 
power; but that, when falling into sense and things irrational and 
corporalized, it follows downward natures, and lives with them as with 
inebriated neighbours, then together with them it becomes subject to the 
dominion of Fate. For again, it is necessary that there should be an 
order of beings of such a kind, as to subsist according to essence above 
Fate, but to be sometimes ranked under it according to habitude. For 
if there are beings, and such are all intellectual natures, which are 
eternally established above the laws of Fate, and also such which, 
according to the whole of their life, are distributed under the periods of 
Fate, it 1s mecessary that the medium between these should be that 
nature which is sometimes above, and sometimes under the dominion 
of Fate. For the procession of incorporeal natures is much more 
without a vacuum than that of bodies. 

The free will therefore of man, according to Plato, is a rational elective 
power, desiderative of true and apparent good, and leading the soul to 
both, through which it ascends and descends, errs and acts with 
rectitude. And hence the elective will be the same with that which 
characterizes our essence. According to this power, we differ from 
divine and mortal natures: for each of these is void of that twofold 
inclination; the one on account of its excellence being alone established 
in true good; but the other in apparent good, on account of its defect. - 
Intellect too characterizes the one, but sense the other; and the former, 
as Plotinus says, 1s our king, but the latter our messenger. We therefore 
are established in the elective power as a medium; and having the ability 
of tending both to true and apparent good, when we tend to the former 
we follow the guidance of intellect, when to the latter, that of sense. 
The power therefore which is in us is not capable of all things. For the 
power which is omnipotent is characterized by unity; and on this 
account is all-powerful, because it is one, and possesses the form of good. 
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But the elective power is twofold, and on this account is not able to 
effect all things; because by its inclinations to true and apparent good, 
it falls short of that nature which is prior to all things. It would 
however be all-powerful, if it had not an elective impulse, and was will 
alone. For a life subsisting according to will alone subsists according to 
good, because the will naturally tends to good, and such a life makes 
that which is characteristic in us most powerful and deiform. And 
hence through this the soul, according to Plato, becomes divine, and in 
another life, in conjunction with deity, governs the world. And thus 
. much for the outlines of the leading dogmas of the philosophy of Plato. 

In the beginning of this Introduction, I observed that, in drawing these 
outlines, I should conduct the reader through novel and solitary paths; - 
solitary indeed they must be since they have been unfrequented from 
the reign of the emperor Justinian to the present time; and novel they 
will doubtless appear to readers of every description, and particularly to 
those who have been nursed as it were in the bosom of matter, the 
pupils of experiment, the darlings of sense, and the legitimate 
descendants of the earth-born race that warred on the Olympian gods. 
To such as these, who have gazed on the dark and deformed face of 
their nurse, till they are incapable of beholding the light of truth, and 
who are become so drowsy from drinking immoderately of the cup of 
oblivion, that their whole life is nothing more than a transmigration 
from sleep to sleep, and from dream to dream, like men passing from 
one bed to another, - to such as these, the road through which we have 
been travelling will appear to be a delusive passage, and the objects 
which we have surveyed to be nothing more than phantastic visions, 


seen only by the eye of imagination, and when seen, idle and vain as the 
dreams of a shadow. 


The following arguments, however, may perhaps awaken some few of 
these who are less lethargic than the rest, from the sleep of sense, and 
enable them to elevate their mental eye from the dark mire in which 
they are plunged, and gain a glimpse of this most weighty truth, that 
there is another world, of which this is nothing more than a most 
obscure resemblance, and another life, of which this is but the flying 
mockery. My present discourse therefore is addressed to those who 


consider experiment as the only solid criterion of truth. In the first 


place then, these men appear to be ignorant of the invariable laws of 
demonstration properly so called, and that the necessary requisites of all 


demonstrative propositions’ are these; that they exist as causes, are 


t See the Second Analytics of Aristotle. 
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primary, more excellent, peculiar, true, and known than the conclusions. 
For every demonstration not only consists of principles prior to others, 
but of such as are eminently first; since if the assumed propositions may 
be demonstrated by other assumptions, such propositions may indeed 
appear prior to the conclusions, but are by no means entitled to the 
appellation of first. Others, on the contrary, which require no 
demonstration, but are of themselves manifest, are deservedly esteemed 
the first, the truest, and the best. Such indemonstrable truths were 
called by the ancients axioms form their majesty and authority, as the 
assumptions which constitute demonstrative syllogisms derive all their 
force and efhcacy from these. 

In the next place, they seem not to be sufficiently aware, that universal 
is better than partial demonstration. For that demonstration 1s the more 
excellent which 1s derived from the better cause; but a universal is more 
extended and excellent than a partial cause; since the arduous 
investigation of the why in any subject is only stopped by the arrival at 
universals. Thus if we desire to know why the outward angles of a 
triangle are equal to four right angles, and it is answered, Because the 
triangle is isosceles; we again ask, But why because isosceles? And if it 
be replied, Because it is a triangle; we may again inquire, But why 
because a triangle? To which we finally answer, because a triangle is a 
ripht-lined figure. And here our inquiry rests at that universal idea, 
which embraces every preceding particular one, and is contained in no 
other more general and comprehensive than itself. Add too, that the 
demonstration of particulars is almost the demonstration of infinites; of 
universals the demonstration of finites; and of infinites there can be no 
science. That demonstration likewise is the best which furnishes the 
mind with the most ample knowledge; and this is alone the province of 
universals. We may also add, that he who knows universals knows 
particulars likewise in capacity; but we cannot infer that he who has the 
best knowledge of particulars knows any thing of universals. And lastly, 
that which is universal ıs the object of intellect and reason; but 
particulars are coordinated to the perceptions of sense. 

But here perhaps the experimentalist will say, admitting all this to be 
true, yet we no otherwise obtain a perception of these universals than 
by an induction of particulars, and abstraction from sensibles. To this 
I answer that the universal which 1s the proper object of science, is not 
by any means the offspring of abstraction; and induction is no otherwise 
subservient to its existence than as an exciting cause. For if scientific 
conclusions are indubitable, if the truth of demonstration 1s necessary 
and eternal, this universal is truly all, and not like that gained by 
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abstraction, limited to a certain number of particulars. Thus the 
proposition that the angles of every triangle are equal to two right, if it 
is indubitably true, that is, if the term every in it really includes all 
triangles, cannot be the result of any abstraction; for this, however 


extended it may be, is limited, and falls far short of universal 


comprehension. Whence is it then that the dianoëtic power concludes 
thus confidently that the proposition is true of all triangles? For if it be 
said that the mind, after having abstracted triangle from a certain 
number of particulars, adds from itself what is wanting to complete the 
_ all; in the first place, no man, I believe, will say that any such operation 
as this took place in his mind when he first learnt this proposition; and 
in the next place, if this should be granted, it would follow that such 
proposition is a mere fiction, since it is uncertain whether that which is 
added to complete the all is truly added; and thus the conclusion will no 
longer be indubitably necessary. 

In short, if the words all and every, with which every page of theoretic 
mathematics is full, mean what they are conceived by all men to mean, 
and if the universals which they signify are the proper objects of science, 
such universals must subsist in the soul prior to the energies of sense. 
Hence ıt will follow that induction is no otherwise subservient to 
science, than as it produces credibility in axioms and petitions; and this 
by exciting the universal conception of these latent in the soul. The 
particulars, therefore, of which an induction is made in order to produce 
science, must be so simple, that they may be immediately apprehended, 
and that the universal may be predicated of them without hesitation. 
The particulars of the experimentalists are not of this kind, and 
therefore never can be sources of science truly so called. 

Of this, however, the man of experiment appears to be totally 
ignorant, and in consequence of this, he is likewise ignorant that parts 
can only be truly known through wholes, and that this is particularly 
the case with parts when they belong to a whole, which, as we have 
already observed, from comprehending in itself the parts which it 
produces, is called a whole prior to parts. As he, therefore, would by 
no means merit the appellation of a physician who should attempt to 
cure any part of the human body without a previous knowledge of the 
whole; so neither can he know any thing truly of the vegetable life of 
plants, who has not a previous knowledge of that vegetable life which 
subsists in the earth as a whole prior to, because the principle and cause 
of, all partial vegetable life, and who still prior to this has not a 
knowledge of that greater whole of this kind which subsists in nature 
herself; nor, as Hippocrates justly observes, can he know any thing truly 


of the nature of the human body who is ignorant what nature is 
considered as a great comprehending whole. And if this be true, and it 
is so most indubitably, with all physiological inquiries, how much more 
must it be the case with respect to a knowledge of those incorporeal 
forms to which we ascended in the first part of this Introduction, and 
which in consequence of proceeding from wholes entirely exempt from 
body are participated by it, with much greater obscurity and 
imperfection? Here then 1s the great difference, and a mighty one it 1s, 
between the knowledge gained by the most elaborate experiments, and 
that acquired by scientific reasoning, founded on the spontaneous, 
unperverted, and self-luminous conceptions of the soul. The former 
does not even lead its votary up to that one nature of the earth from 
which the natures of all the animals and plants on its surface, and of all 
the minerals and metals in its interior parts, blossom as from a perennial 
root. The latter conducts its votary through all the several mundane 
wholes up to that great whole the world itself, and thence leads him 
through the luminous order of incorporeal wholes to that vast whole of 
wholes, in which all other wholes are centred and rooted, and which is 
no other than the principle of all principles, and the fountain of deity 
itself. No less remarkable likewise is the difference between the 
tendencies of the two pursuits: for the one elevates the soul to the most 
luminous heights, and to that great ineffable which is beyond all 
altitude; but the other is the cause of a mighty calamity to the soul, 
since, according to the elegant expression of Plutarch, it extinguishes her 
principal and brightest eye, the knowledge of divinity. In short, the one 
leads to all that is grand, sublime and splendid in the universe; the other 
to all that is little, grovelling and dark.’ The one is the parent of the 
most pure and ardent piety; the genuine progeny of the other are 
impiety and atheism. And, in fine, the one confers on its votary the 
most sincere, permanent, and exalted delight; the other continual 
disappointment, and unceasing molestation. 


t That this must be the tendency of experiment, when prosecuted as the criterion 
of truth, is evident from what Bacon, the prince of modern philosophy, says in the 
104th Aphorism of his Novum Organum, that "baseless fabric of a vision.” For he there 
sagely observes that wings are not to be added to the human intellect, but rather lead and 
weights; that all its leaps and flights may be restrained. That this is not yet done, but 
that when it is we may entertain better hopes respecting the sciences. "Itaque hominum 
intellectui non plumz addendz, sed plumbum potius, et pondera; ut cohibeant omnem 
saltum et volatum. Atque hoc adhue factum non est; quum vero factum fuerit, melius 
de scientiis sperare licebit." A considerable portion of lead must certainly have been 
added to the intellect of Bacon when he wrote this Aphorism. 
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If such then are the consequences, such the tendencies of experimental 
inquiries, when prosecuted as the criterion of truth, and daily 
experience’ unhappily shows that they are, there can be no other 
remedy for this enormous evil than the intellectual philosophy of Plato. 
So obviously excellent indeed is the tendency of this philosophy, that its 
author, for a period of more than two thousand years, has been 
universally celebrated by the epithet of divine. Such too is its 
preeminence, that it may be shown, without much diffculty, that the 
greatest men of antiquity, from the time in which its salutary light first 
_blessed the human race, have been more or less imbued with its sacred 
principles, have been more or less the votaries of its divine truths. 
Thus, to mention a few from among a countless multitude. In the 
catalogue of those endued with sovereign power, it had for its votaries 
Dion the Siracusian, Julian the Roman, and Chosroes the Persian, 
emperor; among the leaders of armies, it had Chabrias and Phocion, 
those brave generals of the Athenians; among mathematicians, those 
leading stars of science, Eudaxus, Archimedes? and Euclid; among 
biographers, the inimitable Plutarch; among physicians, the admirable 
Galen; among rhetoricians, those unrivalled orators Demosthenes and 
Cicero; among critics, that prince of philologists, Longinus; and among 
poets, the most learned and majestic Virgil. Instances, though not 
equally illustrious, yet approximating to these in splendour, may 


' I never yet knew a man who made experiment the test of truth, and I have known 
many such, that was not atheistically inclined. 


+ I have ranked Archimedes among the Platonists, because he cultivated the 
mathematical sciences Platonically, as is evident from the testimony of Plutarch in his 
Life of Marcellus, p.307. For he there informs us that Archimedes considered the being 
busied about mechanics, and in short every art which is connected with the common 
purposes of life, as ignoble and illiberal; and that those things alone were objects of his 
ambition with which the beautiful and the excellent were present, unmingled wrth the 
necessary, - AANA THY TEPL TA MLNXKAVKA TPAYPMOATELAY, KAL TACAP ONWE TEXPHY XPELAÇ 
edarroperny, aryevyn ka Bavavoor nynoapevoc, exer kaTtabechau pova THY avTov 
didoTiLAY, OÇ TO KANOV KAL TEPITTOV apyeç TOU avaykoarov tpoceotri». - The great 
accuracy and elegance in the demonstrations of Euclid and Archimedes, which have not 
been equalled by any of our greatest modern mathematicians, were derived from a deep 
conviction of this important truth. On the other hand modern mathematicians, through 
2 profound ignorance of this divine truth, and looking to nothing but the wants and 
conveniences of the animal life of man, as if the gratification of his senses was his only 
end, have corrupted pure geometry, by mingling with it algebraical calculations, and 
through eagerness to reduce it as much as possible to practical purposes, have more 
anxiously sought after conciseness than accuracy, facility than elegance of geometrical 
demonstration. 


doubtless be adduced after the fall of the Roman empire; but then they 
have been formed on these great ancients as models, and are, 
consequently, only rivulets from Platonic streams. And instances of 
excellence in philosophic attainments, similar to those among the 
Greeks, might have been enumerated among the moderns, if the hand 
of barbaric despotism had not compelled philosophy to retire into the 
deepest solitude, by demolishing her schools, and involving the human 
intellect in Cimmerian darkness. In our own country, however, though 
no one appears to have wholly devoted himself to the study of this 
philosophy, and he who does not will never penetrate its depths, yet we 
have a few bright examples of no common proficiency in its more 
accessible parts. The instances I allude to are Shaftesbury, Akenside, 
Harris, Petwin, and Sydenham. So splendid is the specimen of 
philosophic abilities displayed by these writers, like the fair dawning of 
some unclouded morning, that we have only deeply to regret that the 
sun of their genius sat, before we were gladdened with its eftulgence. 
Had it shone with its full strength, the writer of this Introduction would 
not have attempted either to translate the works, or elucidate the 
doctrines of Plato; but though it rose with vigour, it dispersed not the 
clouds in which its light was gradually involved, and the eye in vain 
anxiously waited for its meridian beam. 

In short, the principles of the philosophy of Plato are of all others the 
most friendly to true piety, pure morality, solid learning, and sound 
government. For as it is scientific in all its parts, and in these parts 
comprehends all that can be known by man in theology and ethics, and 
all that is necessary for him to know in physics, it must consequently 
contain in itself the source of all that is great and good both to 
individuals and communities, must necessarily exalt while it benefits, and 
deify while it exalts. 

We have said that this philosophy at first shone forth through Plato 
with an occult and venerable splendour; and it is owing to the hidden 
manner in which it is delivered by him, that its depth was not fathomed 
till many ages after its promulgation, and when fathomed, was treated . 
by superficial readers with ridicule and contempt. Plato indeed is not 
singular in delivering his philosophy occultly: for this was the custom 
of all the great ancients; a custom not originating from a wish to become 
tyrants in knowledge, and keep the multitude in ignorance, but from a 
profound conviction that the sublimest truths are profaned when clearly 
unfolded to the vulgar. This indeed must necessarily follow; since, as 
Socrates in Plato justly observes, "it is not lawful for the pure to be 
touched by the impure;" and the multitude are neither purified from the 


defilements of vice, nor the darkness of twofold ignorance. Hence, 
while they are thus doubly impure, it is as impossible for them to 
perceive the splendours of truth, as for an eye buried in mire to survey 
the light of day. 

The depth of this philosophy then does not appear to have been 
perfectly penetrated except by the immediate disciples of Plato, for more 
than five hundred years after its first propagation. For though Crantor, 
Atticus, Albinus, Galen, and Plutarch, were men of great genius, and 
made no common proficiency in philosophic attainments, yet they 
appear not to have developed the profundity of Plato’s conceptions; they 
withdrew not the veil which covers his secret meaning, like the 
curtains’ which guarded the adytum of temples from the profane eye; 
and they saw not that all behind the veil is luminous, and that there 
divine spectacles? every where present themselves to the view. This task 
was reserved for men who were born indeed in a baser age, but who 
being allotted a nature similar to their leader, were the true interpreters 
of his mystic speculations. The most conspicuous of these are, the great 
Plotinus, the most learned Porphyry, the divine Iamblichus, the most 
acute Syrianus, Proclus the consummation of philosophic excellence, the 
magnificent Hierocles, the concisely elegant Sallust, and the most 
inquisitive Damascius. By these men, who were truly links of the 
golden chain of deity, all that is sublime, all that is mystic in the 
doctrines of Plato (and they are replete with both these in a transcendent 


degree), was freed from its obscurity and unfolded into the most pleasing 
and admirable light. Their labours, however, have been ungratefully 


received. The beautiful light which they benevolently disclosed has 
hitherto unnoticed illumined philosophy in her desolate retreats, like a 
lamp shining on some venerable statue amidst dark and solitary ruins. 


The prediction of the master has been unhappily fulfilled in these his 
most excellent disciples. "For an attempt of this kind," says he,’ will 


only be beneficial to a few, who from small vestiges, previously 
demonstrated, are themselves able to discover these abstruse particulars. 


But with respect to the rest of mankind, some it will fill with a 


t Ext rw» Nevyouerwy redeTwr, Ta pev avra ny, wo nhot kat Tovvopa, Ta be 
Taparetacnata, xspoBeBAnvran, adeata tra ev Tog avrog duAaTrovrat. Psellus in 


Alleg. de Sphin. 
t See my Dissertation on the Mysteries. [TTS vol. VI] 


S See the 7th Epistle of Plato. 
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contempt by no means elegant, and others with a lofty and arrogant 
hope, that they shall now learn certain excellent things." Thus with 
respect to these admirable men, the last and the most legitimate of the 
followers of Plato, some from being entirely ignorant of the abstruse 
dogmas of Plato, and finding these interpreters full of conceptions which 
are by no means obvious to every one in the writings of that 
philosopher, have immediately concluded that such conceptions are mere 
jargon and revery, that they are not truly Platonic, and that they are 
nothing more than streams which, though originally derived from a pure 
fountain, have become polluted by distance from their source. Others, 
who pay attention to nothing but the most exquisite purity of language, 
look down with contempt upon every writer who lived after the fall of 
the Macedonian empire; as if dignity and weight of sentiment were 
inseparable from splendid and accurate diction; or as if it were 
impossible for elegant writers to exist in a degenerate age. So far is this 
from being the case, that though the style of Plotinus? and Iamblichus 
is by no means to be compared with that of Plato, yet this inferiority 
is lost in the depth and sublimity of their conceptions, and is as little 
regarded by the intelligent reader, as motes in a sun-beam by the eye 
that gladly turns itself to the solar light. 

As to the style of Porphyry, when we consider that he was the disciple 
of Longinus, whom Eunapius elegantly calls "a certain living library, and 
walking museum,,! it is but reasonable to suppose that he imbibed some 
portion of his master’s excellence in writing. That he did so is 
abundantly evident from the testimony of Eunapius, who particularly 
commends his style, for its clearness, purity, and grace. "Hence," says he, 
"Porphyry being let down to men like a mercurial chain, through oe 
various erudition, unfolded every thing into perspicuity and purity”. 
And in another place he speaks of him as abounding with all the graces 
of diction, and as the only one that exhibited and proclaimed the praise 
of his master.’ With respect to the style of Proclus, it is pure, clear and 
elegant, like that of Dionysius Halicarnassus, but 1s much more copious 
and magnificent; that of Hierocles is venerable and majestic, and nearly . 


t! BeBrcoOnxny Tiva epWuyxov kat WEptMaATouy povocor. 


t O ae Mopduptog worep Eppatixn TiÇ oepa kat TpPoÇ avOpwrouc eTivevovoa, ĝia 
KOLKLÄNG KALÔELAÇG TAVTA EtG TO evyvwaTov Kou kabapov enyyerev. 


S Tlacay pev AVTOG AVATPEXWV XAPLV, OVOÇ be avadexvuc KAL AVAKNPUTTWV TOV 


ŝĉôaoxohor. Eunap. in Porphy. vit. 


equals the style of the greatest ancients; that of Sallust possesses an 
accuracy and a pregnant brevity, which cannot easily be distinguished 
from the composition of the Stagirite; and lastly, that of Damascius is 
clear and accurate, and highly worthy a most investigating mind. 

Others again have filled themselves with a vain confidence, from 
reading the commentaries of these admirable interpreters, and have in a 
short time considered themselves superior to their masters. This was the 
case with Ficinus, Picus, Dr. Henry Moore, and other pseudo Platonists, 
their contemporaries, who, in order to combine Christianity with the 
doctrines of Plato, rejected some of his most important tenets, and 
perverted others, and thus corrupted one of these systems, and afforded 
no real benefit to the other. 

But who are the men by whom these latter interpreters of Plato are 
reviled? When and whence did this defamation originate? Was it when 
the fierce champions for the trinity fled from Galilee to the groves of 


Academus, and invoked, but in vain, the assistance of Philosophy? 
When 


The trembling grove confess’d its fright, 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight; 
Ilissus backward urg’d his course, 

And rush’d indignant to his source. 


Was it because that mitered sophist, Warburton, thought fit to talk of 
the polluted streams of the Alexandrian school, without knowing any 
thing of the source whence those streams are derived? Or was it because 
some heavy German critic, who knew nothing beyond a verb in ju, 
presumed to grunt’ at these venerable heroes? Whatever was its source, 
and whenever it originated, for I have not been able to discover either, 
this however is certain, that it owes its being to the most profound 
Ignorance, or the most artful Sophistry, and that its origin is no less 
contemptible than obscure. For let us but for a moment consider the 
advantages which these latter Platonists possessed beyond any of their 
modern revilers. In the first place, they had the felicity of having the 


Greek for their native language, and must therefore, as they were 
confessedly learned men, have understood that language incomparably 
better than any man since the time in which the ancient Greek was a 
living tongue. In the next place, they had books to consult, written by 


t Exec de trav uc eypute kara rov pehwoov Adxawoy, tadty avay ext TOP 
['xapparioy rovroy xpoxvyat. Simplicius de Philopono, in Comment. ad Aristot. de 
Coelo. p. 35, 6. 
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the immediate disciples of Plato, which have been lost for upwards of 
a thousand years, besides many Pythagoric writings from which Plato 
himself derived most of his more sublime dogmas. Hence we find the 
works of Parmenides, Empedocles, the Eleatic Zeno, Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, and many other illustrious philosophers of the highest 
antiquity, who were either genuine Platonists, or the sources of 
Platonism, are continually cited by these most excellent interpreters. 
And in the third place they united the greatest abilities to the most 
unwearied exertions, the greatest purity of life to the most piercing 
vigour of intellect. Now when it is considered that the philosophy to 
the study of which these great men devoted their lives, was professedly 
delivered by its author in obscurity; that Aristotle himself studied it for 
twenty years; and that it was no uncommon thing, as Plato informs us 
in one his Epistles, to find students unable to comprehend its sublimest 
tenets even in a longer period than this, - when all these circumstances 
are considered, what must we think of the arrogance, not to say 
impudence, of men in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, who have dared to calumniate these great masters of wisdom? 
Of men, with whom the Greek is no native language; who have no such 
books to consult as those had whom they revile; who have never 
thought, even in a dream, of making the acquisition of wisdom the great 
object of their life; and who in short have committed that most baneful 
error of mistaking philology for philosophy, and words for things? 
When such as these dare to defame men who may be justly ranked 
among the greatest and wisest of the ancients, what else can be said, than 
that they are the legitimate descendants of the suitors of Penelope, 
whom, in the animated language of Ulysses, 


Laws or divine or human fail’d to move, 
Or shame of men, or dread of gods above: 
Heedless alike of infamy or praise, 

© Or Fame’s eternal voice in future days.' 


But it is now time to present the reader with a general view of the 
works of Plato, and also to speak of the preambles, digressions, and style 
of their author, and of the following translation. In accomplishing the 
first of these, I shall avail myself of the Synopsis of Mr. Sydenham, 
taking the liberty at the same time of correcting ıt where it appears to 
be erroneous, and of making additions to it where it appears to be 
deficient. 


t Pope’s Odyssey, book xxu, v. 47, etc. 


The dialogues of Plato are of various kinds; not only with regard to 
those different matters, which are the subjects of them; but in respect of 
the manner also, in which they are composed or framed, and of the 
form under which they make their appearance to the reader. It will 
therefore, as I imagine, be not improper, in pursuance of the admonition 
given us by Plato himself in his dialogue named Phedrus,' and in 
imitation of the example set us by the ancient Platonists,* to distinguish 
the several kinds; by dividing them, first, into the most general; and 
then, subdividing into the subordinate; till we come to those lower 
species, that particularly and precisely denote the nature of the several 
dialogues, and from which they ought to take their respective 
denominations. 

The most general division of the writings of Plato, is into those of the 
Sceptical kind, and those of the Dogmatical. In the former sort, nothing 
is expressly either proved or asserted: some philosophical question only 
is considered and examined; and the reader is left to himself to draw 
such conclusions, and discover such truths, as the philosopher means to 
insinuate. This is done, either in the way of inquiry, or in the way of 
controversy and dispute. In the way of controversy are carried on all 
such dialogues, as tend to eradicate false opinions; and that, either 
indirectly, by involving them in difficulties, and embarrassing the 
maintainers of them; or directly, by confuting them. In the way of 
inquiry proceed those, whose tendency is to raise in the mind right 
opinions; and that, either by exciting to the pursuit of some part of 
wisdom, and showing in what manner to investigate it; or by leading the 


t Eav pn rig car’ en ĉiapeiobar TA ovTa, kat pur bem Suvaroc y kab’ ev exacoror 
repthapBavery, ouToOT’ EaTaL TEXVLKOG Aoywr Tepe, Kad’ ogor duvyaTory avrOpwry. 
Whoever is unable to divide and distinguish things into their several sorts or species; 
and, on the other hand, referring every particular to its proper species, to comprehend 
them all in one general idea; will never understand any writings, of which those things 
are the subject, like a true critic, upon those high principles of art to which the human 
understanding reaches. ITAa7. Pardp. We have thought proper, here, to paraphrase this 
passage, for the sake of giving to every part of so important a sentence its full force, 
agreeably to the tenor of Plato’s doctrine; and in order to initiate our readers into a way 
of thinking, that probably many of them are as yet unacquainted with. 


t See Avoy. Aaep?T. BiB. y’ [Dissert. Laertus, lib. 3.] 
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way, and helping the mind forward in the search. And this is effected 
by a process through opposing arguments.‘ 

The dialogues of the other kind, the Dogmatical or Didactic, teach 
explicitly some point of doctrine: and this they do, either by laying it 
down in the authoritative way, or by proving it in the way of reason 
and argument. In the authoritative way the doctrine is delivered, 
sometimes by the speaker himself magisterially, at other times as derived 
to him by tradition from wise men. The argumentative or 
demonstrative method of teaching, used by Plato, proceeds in all the 
dialectic ways, dividing, defining, demonstrating, and analyzing; and the 
object of it consists in exploring truth alone. 

According to this division is framed the following scheme, or table:° 


EMBARRASSING 
DISPUTATIVE 4 
CONFUTING 
SCEPTICAL 
EXCITING 
INQUISITIVE f 
ASSISTING 
DIALOGUES a cue 
DEMONSTRATIVE 4 
INDUCTIONAL 
DOGMATICAL 


MAGISTERIAL 
AUTHORITATIVE 4 
TRADITIONAL 


The philosopher, in thus varying his manner, and diversifying his 
writings into these several kinds, means not merely to entertain with 
their variety; nor to teach, on different occasions, with more or less 
plainness and perspicuity; nor yet to insinuate different degrees of 
certainty in the doctrines themselves: but he takes this method, as a 
consummate master of the art of composition in the dialogue-way of 
writing, from the different characters of the speakers, as from different 
elements in the frame of these dramatıc dialogues, or different 
ingredients in their mixture, producing some peculiar genius, and turn: 
of temper, as it were, in each. 

Socrates indeed is in almost all of them the principal speaker: but when 
he falls into the company of some arrogant sophist; when the modest 
wisdom, and clear science of the one, are contrasted with the confident 


t It is necessary to observe, that Plato in the Parmenides calls all that part of his 
Dialectic, which proceeds through opposite arguments, yupyaotor kat ravn, an exercise 
and wandering. 


ignorance, and blind opinionativeness of the other; dispute and 
controversy must of course arise: where the false pretender cannot fail 
of being either puzzled or confuted. To puzzle him only is sufhcient, 
if there be no other persons present; because such a man can never be 
confuted in his own opinion: but when there is an audience round them, 
in danger of being misled by sophistry into error, then is the true 
philosopher to exert his utmost, and the vain sophist to be convicted 
and exposed. 

In some dialogues Plato represents his great master mixing in 
conversation with young men of the best families in the commonwealth. 
When these happen to have docile dispositions and fair minds, then is 
occasion given to the philosopher to call forth’ the latent seeds of 
wisdom, and to cultivate the noble plants with true doctrine, in the 
affable and familiar way of joint inquiry. To this is owing the 
inquisitive genius of such dialogues: where, by a seeming equality in the 
conversation, the curiosity or zeal of the mere stranger is excited; that 
of the disciple is encouraged; and by proper questions, the mind is aided 
and forwarded in the search of truth. 

At other times, the philosophic hero of these dialogues is introduced 
in a higher character, engaged in discourse with men of more improved 
understandings and enlightened minds. At such seasons he has an 
opportunity of teaching in a more explicit manner, and of discovering 
the reasons of things: for to such an audience truth is due, and all 
demonstration? possible in the teaching it. Hence, in the dialogues 
composed of these persons, naturally arises the justly argumentative or 
demonstrative genius; and this, as we have before observed, according to 
all the dialectic methods. 

But when the doctrine to be taught admits not of demonstration; of 
which kind is the doctrine of antiquities, being only traditional, and a 
matter of belief; and the doctrine of laws, being injunctional, and the 
matter of obedience; the air of authority is then assumed: in the former 
cases, the doctrine is traditionally handed down to others from the 


t We require exhortation, that we may be led to true good; dissuasion, that we may 
be turned from things truly evil; obstetrication, that we may draw forth our unperverted 
conceptions; and confutation, that we may be purified from twofold ignorance. 


+ The Platonists rightly observe, that Socrates, in these cases, makes use of 
demonstrative and just reasoning, (awodextixou;) whereas to the novice he is contented 
with arguments only probable, (xWavotc;) and against the litigious sophist often employs 
such as are (emtorixot) puzzling and contentious. See Ad«v. E:oarywy. Ked. ¢’. [Alkin. 
Plot. Doctr. Ch. 6.) 


authority of ancient sages; in the latter, is magisterially pronounced with 
the authority of a legislator.' 

Thus much for the manner, in which the dialogues of Plato are 
severally composed, and the cast of genius given them in their 
composition. The form under which they appear, or the external 
character that marks them, is of three sorts; either purely dramatic, like 
the dialogue of tragedy or comedy; or purely narrative, where a former 
conversation is supposed to be committed to writing, and communicated 
to some absent friend; or of the mixed kind, like a narration in dramatic 
poems, where is recited, to some person present, the story of things past. 

Having thus divided the dialogues of Plato, in respect of that inward 
form or composition, which creates their genius; and again, with 
reference to that outward form, which marks them, like flowers and 
other vegetables, with a certain character; we are further to make a 
division of them, with regard to their subject and their design; beginning 
with their design, or end, because for the sake of this are all the subjects 
chosen. The end of all the writings of Plato is that which is the end of 
all true philosophy or wisdom, the perfection and the happiness of man. 
Man therefore is the general subject; and the first business of philosophy 
must be to inquire, what is that being called man, who is to be made 
happy; and what is his nature, in the perfection of which is placed his 
happiness. As however, in the preceding part of this Introduction, we 
have endeavoured to give the outlines of Plato’s doctrine concerning 
man, it is unnecessary in this place to say any thing further on that 
subject. 

The dialogues of Plato, therefore, with respect to their subjects, may 
be divided into the speculative, the practical, and such as are of a mixed 
nature. The subjects of these last are either general, comprehending 
both the others; or differential, distinguishing them. The general 
subjects are either fundamental, or final: those of the fundamental kind 
are philosophy, human nature, the soul of man; of the final kind are 
love, beauty, good. The differential regard knowledge, as it stands 
related to practice; in which are considered two questions: one of which. 
is, whether virtue is to be taught; the other is, whether error in the will 
depends on error in the judgment. The subjects of the speculative 


t Jt is necessary to observe, that in those dialogues, in which Socrates is indeed 
introduced, but sustains an inferior part, he is presented to our view as a learner, and not 
as a teacher; and this is the case in the Parmenides and Timæus. For by the former of 
these philosophers he is instructed in the most abstruse theological dogmas, and by the 
latter in the whole of physiology. 
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dialogues relate either to words, or to things. Of the former sort are 
etymology, sophistry, rhetoric, poetry: of the latter sort are science, true 
being, the principles of mind, outward nature. The practical subjects 
relate either to private conduct, and the government of the mind over 
the whole man; or to his duty towards others in his several relations; or 
to the government of a civil state, and the public conduct of a whole 
people. Under these three heads rank in order the particular subjects 
practical; virtue in general, sanctity, temperance, fortitude; justice, 
friendship, patriotism, piety; the ruling mind in a civil government, the 
frame and order of a state, law in general, and lastly, those rules of 
government and of public conduct, the civil laws. 

Thus, for the sake of giving the reader a scientific, that is, a 
comprehensive, and at the same time a distinct, view of Plato’s writings, 
we have attempted to exhibit to him their just and natural distinctions; 
whether he chooses to consider them with regard to their inward form 
or essence, their outward form or appearance, their matter, or their end: 
that is, in those more familiar terms, we have used in this Synopsis, their 
genius, their character, their subject, and their design. 

And here it is requisite to observe, that as it is the characteristic of the 
highest good to be universally beneficial, though some things are 
benefitted by it more and others less, in consequence of their greater or 
less aptitude to receive it; in like manner the dialogues of Plato are so 
largely stamped with the characters of sovereign good, that they are 
calculated to benefit in a certain degree even those who are incapable of 
penetrating their profundity. They can tame a savage sophist, like 
Thrasymachus in the Republic; humble the arrogance even of those who 
are ignorant of their ignorance; make those to become proficients in 
political, who will never arrive at theoretic virtue; and, in short, like the 
illuminations of deity, wherever there is any portion of aptitude in their 
recipients, they purify, irradiate, and exalt. 

After this general view of the dialogues of Plato, let us in the next 
place consider their preambles, the digressions with which they abound, 
and the character of the style in which they are written. With respect 
to the first of these, the preambles, however superfluous they may at 
first sight appear, they will be found on a closer inspection necessary to 
the design of the dialogues which they accompany. Thus the prefatory 
part of the Timæus unfolds, in images agreeably to the Pythagoric 
custom, the theory of the world; and the first part of the Parmenides, 
or the discussion of ideas, is in fact merely a preamble to the second 
part, or the speculation of The One; to which however it is essentially 
preparatory. Hence, as Plutarch says, when he speaks of Plato’s dialogue 
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on the Atlantic island: These preambles are superb gates and magnificent 
courts with which he purposely embellishes his great edifices, that 
nothing may be wanting to their beauty, and that all may be equally 
splendid. He acts, as Dacier well observes, like a great prince, who, 
when he builds a sumptuous palace, adorns (in the language of Pindar) 
the vestibule with golden pillars. For it is fit that what is first seen 
should be splendid and magnificent, and should as it were perspicuously 
announce all that grandeur which afterwards presents itself to the view. 

With respect to the frequent digressions in his dialogues, these also, 
when accurately examined, will be found to be no less subservient to the 
leading design of the dialogues in which they are introduced; at the same 
time that they afford a pleasing relaxation to the mind from the labour 
of severe investigation. Hence Plato, by the most happy and enchanting 
art, contrives to lead the reader to the temple of Truth, through the 
delightful groves and vallies of the Graces. In short, this circuitous 
course, when attentively considered, will be found to be the shortest 
road by which he could conduct the reader to the desired end: for in 
accomplishing this it is necessary to regard not that road which is most 
straight in the nature of things, or abstractedly considered, but that 
which is most direct in the progressions of human understanding. 

With respect to the style of Plato, though it forms in reality the most 
inconsiderable part of the merit of his writings, style in all philosophical 
works being the last thing that should be attended to, yet even in this 
Plato may contend for the palm of excellence with the most renowned 
masters of diction. Hence we find that his style was the admiration of 
the finest writers of antiquity. According to Ammianus, Jupiter himself 
would not speak otherwise, if he were to converse in the Attic tongue. 
Aristotle considered his style as a medium between poetry and prose. 
Cicero no less praises him for the excellence of his diction than the 
profundity of his conceptions; and Longinus calls, him with respect to 
his language, the rival of Homer. Hence he is considered by this prince 
of critics, as deriving into himself abundant streams from the Homeric 
fountain, and is compared by him, in his rivalship of Homer, to a new. 
antagonist, who enters the lists against one that 1s already the object of 
universal admiration. 

Notwithstanding this praise, however, Plato has been accused, as 
Longinus informs us, of being frequently hurried away as by a certain 
Bacchic fury of words to immoderate and unpleasant metaphors, and an 
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allegoric magnificence of diction.’ Longinus excuses this by saying, that 
whatever naturally excels in magnitude possesses very little of purity. 
For that, says he, which is in every respect accurate is in danger of 
littleness. He adds, "and may not this also be necessary, that those of 
an abject and moderate genius, because they never encounter danger, nor 
aspire after the summit of excellence, are for the most part without error 
and remain in security; but that great things become insecure through 
their magnitude?” Indeed it appears to me, that whenever this 
exuberance, this Bacchic fury, occurs in the diction of Plato, it is owing 
to the magnitude of the inspiring influence of deity with which he is 
then replete. For that he sometimes wrote from divine inspiration is 
evident from his own confession in the Phedrus, a great part of which 
is not so much like an orderly discourse as a dithyrambic poem. Such 
a style therefore, as it is the progeny of divine mania, which, as Plato 
justly observes, is better than all human prudence, spontaneously adapts 
itself to its producing cause, imitates a supernatural power as far as chis 
can be effected by words, and thus necessarily becomes magnificent, 
vehement, and exuberant; for such are the characteristics of its source. 
All judges of composition however, both ancient and modern, are agreed 
that his style is in general graceful and pure; and that it is sublime 
without being impetuous and rapid. It is indeed no less harmonious 
than elevated, no less accurate? than magnificent. It combines the force 
of the greatest orators with the graces of the first of poets; and, in short, 
is a river to which those justly celebrated lines of Denham may be most 
pertinently applied: 


Tho’deep, yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


' Ext yap rovrow cat Tov TIXatwya ovx nxiora duaoupovot, FONAAKLC WOKED VTO 
BaKxeracg TLv0G TWH NOYWY, ELG AKPATOVÇ KAL AFNVELÇ pETAPOPAG, KAL ELC aAAANYyopLKOP 
oroudoy expepopevoy. Longin. [lepe Yyouc. 


* The reader will see, from the notes on Plato’s dialogues, and particularly from the 
notes on the Parmenides and Timæus, that the style of that philosopher possesses an 
accuracy which is not to be found in any modern writer; an accuracy of such a 
wonderful nature, that the words are exactly commensurate with the sense. Hence the 
reader who has happily penetrated his profundity finds, with astonishment, that another 
word could not have been added without being superfluous, nor one word taken away 
without injuring the sense. The same observation may also be applied to the style of 
Aristotle. 
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Having thus considered the philosophy of Plato, given a general view 
of his writings, and made some observations on his style, it only now 
remains to speak of the following arrangement of his dialogues and 
translation of his works, and then, with a few appropriate observations, 
to close this Introduction. 

As no accurate and scientific arrangement then of these dialogues has 
been transmitted to us from the ancients, I was under the necessity of 
adopting an arrangement of my own, which I trust is not unscientific, 
however inferior it may be to that which was doubtless made, though 
unfortunately lost, by the latter interpreters of Plato. In my 
arrangement, therefore, I have imitated the order of the universe, in 
which, as I have already observed, wholes precede parts, and universals 
particulars. Hence I have placed those dialogues first which rank as 
wholes, or have the relation of a system, and afterwards those in which 
these systems are branched out into particulars. Thus, after the First 
Alcibiades, which may be called, and appears to have been generally 
considered by the ancients, an introduction to the whole of Plato’s 
philosophy, I have placed the Republic and the Laws, which may be said 
to comprehend systematically the morals and politics of Plato. After 
these I have ranked the Timæus, which contains the whole of his 
physiology, and together with it the Critias, because of its connection 
with the Tiımæus. The next in order is the Parmenides, which contains 
a system of his theology. Thus far this arrangement is conformable to 
the natural progress of the human mind in the acquisition of the 
sublimest knowledge: the subsequent arrangement principally regards the 
order of things. After the Parmenides then, the Sophista, Phædrus, 
Greater Hippias, and Banquet, follow, which may be considered as so 
many lesser wholes subordinate to and comprehended in the Parmenides, 
which, like the universe itself, is a whole of wholes. For in the Sophista 
being itself is investigated, in the Banquet love itself, and in the Phædrus 
beauty itself; all which are intelligible forms, and are consequently 
contained in the Parmenides, in which the whole extent of the 
intelligible is unfolded. The Greater Hippias is classed with the Phedrus, 
because in the latter the whole series of the beautiful is discussed, and in 
the former that which subsists tn soul. After these follows the 
Theetetus, in which science considered as subsisting in soul is 
investigated; science itself, according to its first subsistence, having been 
previously celebrated by Socrates in one part of the Phedrus. The 
Politicus and Minos, which follow next, may be considered as 
ramifications from the Laws: and, in short, all the following dialogues 
either consider more particularly the dogmas which are systematically 


comprehended in those already enumerated, or naturally flow from 
them as their original source. As it did not however appear possible to 
arrange these dialogues which rank as parts in the same accurate order 
as those which we considered as wholes, it was thought better to class 
them either according to their agreement in one particular circumstance, 
as the Phedo, Apology, and Crito, all which relate to the death of 
Socrates, and as the Meno and Protagoras, which relate to the question 
whether virtue can be taught; or according to their agreement in 
character, as the Lesser Hippias and Euthydemus, which are anatreptic, and 
the Theages, Laches, and Lysis, which are mateutic dialogues. The 
Cratylus is ranked in the last place, not so much because the subject of 
it is etymology, as because a great part of it is deeply theological: for by 
this arrangement, after having ascended to all the divine orders and their 
ineffable principle in the Parmenides, and thence descended in a regular 
series to the human soul in the subsequent dialogues, the reader is again 
led back to deity in this dialogue, and thus imitates the order which al! 
beings observe, that of incessantly returning to the principles whence 
they flow. 

After the dialogues’ follow the Epistles of Plato, which are in every 
respect worthy that prince of all true philosophers. They are not only 
written with great elegance, and occasionally with magnificence of 
diction, but with all the becoming dignity of a mind conscious of its 
superior endowments, and all the authority of a master in philosophy. 
They are likewise replete with many admirable political observations, 
and contain some of his most abstruse dogmas, which though delivered 
enigmatically, yet the manner in which they are delivered, elucidates at 
the same time that it is elucidated by what is said of these dogmas in his 
more theological dialogues. 

With respect to the following translation, it is necessary to observe, in 


the first place, that the number of the legitimate dialogues of Plato is 


fifty-five; for though the Republic forms but one treatise, and the Laws 
another, yet the former consists of ten and the latter of twelve books, 


and each of these books is a dialogue. Hence, as there are thirty-three 


dialogues, besides the Laws and the Republic, fifty-five will, as we have 


said, be the amount of the whole. Of these fifty-five, the nine following 
have been translated by Mr. Sydenham; viz. the First and Second 


Alcibiades, the Greater and Lesser Hippias, the Banquet (except the speech 


' As I profess to give the reader a translation of the genuine works of Plato only, 
I have not translated the Axiochus, Demodocus, Sisyphus, etc. as these are evidently 


spurious dialogues. 
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of Alcibiades), the Philebus, the Meno, the Io, and the Rivals.t I have 
already observed, and with deep repret, that this excellent though 
unfortunate scholar died before he had made that proficiency in the 
philosophy of Plato which might have been reasonably expected from 
so fair a beginning. I personally knew him only in the decline of life, 
when his mental powers were not only considerably impaired by age, 
but greatly injured by calamity. His life had been very stormy: his 
circumstances, for many years preceding his death, were indigent; his 
patrons were by no means liberal; and his real friends were neither 
numerous nor affluent. He began the study of Plato, as he himself 
informed me, when he had considerably passed the meridian of life, and 
with most unfortunate prejudices against his best disciples, which I 
attempted to remove during my acquaintance with him, and partly 
succeeded in the attempt; but infirmity and death prevented its 
completion. Under such circumstances it was not to be expected that 
he would fathom the profundity of Plato’s conceptions, and arrive at the 
summit of philosophic attainments. I saw, however, that his talents and 
his natural disposition were such as might have ranked him among the 
best of Plato’s interpreters, if he had not yielded to the pressure of 
calamity, if he had not nourished such baneful prejudices, and if he had 
not neglected philosophy in the early part of life. Had this happened, 
my labours would have been considerably lessened, or perhaps rendered 
entirely unnecessary, and his name would have been transmitted to 
posterity with undecaying renown. As this unfortunately did not 
happen, I have been under the necessity of diligently examining and 
comparing with the original all those parts of the dialogues which he 
translated, that are more deeply philosophical, or that contain any thing 
of the theology of Plato. In these, as might be expected, I found him 
greatly deficient; I found him sometimes mistaking the meaning through 
ignorance of Plato’s more sublime tenets, and at other times perverting 
it, in order to favour some opinions of his own. His translation 
however of other parts which are not so abstruse 1s excellent. In these 
he not only presents the reader faithfully with the matter, but likewise 
with the genuine manner of Plato. The notes too which accompany the 
translation of these parts generally exhibit just criticism and extensive 
learning, an elegant taste, and a genius naturally philosophic. Of these 
notes I have preserved as much as was consistent with the limits and 
design of the following work. 


t In the notes on the above-mentioned nine dialogues, those written by Mr 
Sydenham are signed S., and those by myself T. 


Of the translation of the Republic by Dr. Spens, it is necessary to 
observe, that a considerable part of it is very faithfully executed; but that 
in the more abstruse parts it is inaccurate; and that it every where 
abounds with Scotticisms which offend an English ear, and vulgarisms 
which are no less disgraceful to the translator than disgusting to the 
reader. Suffice it therefore to say of this version, that I have adopted it 
wherever I found it could with propriety be adopted, and given my own 
translation where it was otherwise. 

Of the ten dialogues, translated by Dacier, I can say nothing with 
accuracy, because I have no knowledge whatever of the French language; 
but if any judgment may be formed of this work, from translation of it 
into English, I will be bold to say that it is by no means literal, and that 
he very frequently mistakes the sense of the original. From this 
translation therefore I could derive but little assistance; some however 
I have derived, and that little I willingly acknowledge. In translating the 
rest of Plato’s works, and this, as the reader may easily see, forms by far 
the greatest part of them, I have had no assistance from any translation 
except that of Ficinus, the general excellency of which is well known to 
every student of Plato, arising not only from his possessing a knowledge 
of Platonism superior to that of any translators that have followed him, 
but likewise from his having made this translation from a very valuable 
manuscript in the Medicean library, which is now no longer to be 
found. I have, however, availed myself of the learned labours of the 
editors of various dialogues of Plato; such as the edition of the Rivals, 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phedo, by Forster; of the First and Second 
Alcibiades and Hipparchus, by Etwall; of the Meno, First Alcibiades, Phædo 
and Phedrus, printed at Vienna 1784; of the Cratylus and Thectetus, by 
Fischer; of the Republic, by Massey; and of the Euthydemus and Gorgias, 
by Dr. Routh, president of Magdalen College, Oxford. This last editor 
has enriched his edition of these two dialogues with very valuable and 
copious philological and critical notes, in which he has displayed no less 
learning than judgment, no less acuteness than taste. He appears indeed 


to me to be one of the best and most modest of philologists; and it 1s to 
be hoped that he will be imitated in what he has done by succeeding 
editors of Plato’s text. 

If my translation had been made with an eye to the judgment of the 
many, it would have been necessary to apologize for its literal exactness. 
Had I been anxious to gratify false taste with respect to composition, I 
should doubtless have attended less to the precise meaning of the 
original, have omitted almost all connective particles, have divided long 
periods into a number of short ones, and branched out the strong and 
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deep river of Plato’s language into smooth-gliding, shallow, and feeble 
streams; but as the present work was composed with the hope indeed of 
benefiting all, but with an eye to the criticism solely of men of elevated 
souls, I have endeavoured not to lose a word of the original; and yet at 
the same time have attempted to give the translation as much elegance 
as such verbal accuracy can be supposed capable of admitting. I have 
also endeavoured to preserve the manner as well as the matter of my 
author, being fully persuaded that no translation deserves applause, in 
which both these are not as much as possible preserved. 

My principal object in this arduous undertaking has been to unfold all 
the abstruse and sublime dogmas of Plato, as they are found dispersed 
in his works. Minutely to unravel the art which he employs in the 
composition of all his dialogues, and to do full justice to his meaning in 
every particular, must be the task of some one who has more leisure, 
and who is able to give the works of Plato to the public on a more 
extensive plan. In accomplishing this great obyect, I have presented the 
reader in my notes with nearly the substance in English of all the 
following manuscript Greek Commentaries and Scholia on Plato; viz. of 
the Commentaries of Proclus on the Parmenides and First Alcibiades, and 
of his Scholia on the Cratylus; of the Scholia of Olympiodorus on the 
Phedo, Gorgias, and Philebus; and of Hermeas on the Phedrus. To these 
are added very copious extracts from the manuscript of Damascius,‘ Tepe 
Apxwyv, and from the published works of Proclus on the Timæus, 
Republic, and Theology of Plato. Of the four first of these manuscripts, 
three of which are folio volumes, 1 have complete copies taken with my 
own hand; and of the copious extracts from the others, those from 
Olympiodorus on the Gorgias were taken by me from the copy 
preserved in the British Museum: those from the same philosopher on 
the Philebus, and those from Hermeas on the Phaedrus, and Damascius 
Hepi Apxwr, from the copies in the Bodleian library. 

And here gratitude demands that I should publicly acknowledge the 
very handsome and liberal manner in which I was received by the 
University of Oxford, and by the principal librarian, and sub-librarians. 
of the Bodleian library, during the time that I made the above- 
mentioned extracts. In the first place 1 have to acknowledge the very 
polite attention which was paid to me by Dr. Jackson,’ dean of 


t I am pleased to find that this very respectable prelate is a great admirer of 
Aristotle, and that extracts from the Commentaries of Simplicius and Ammonuus on the 
Categories of that philosopher, are read by his orders in the college of which he is the 
head. 


Christchurch. In the second place, the liberty of attendance at the 
Bodleian library, and the accommodation which was there afforded me 
by the librarians, of that excellent collection, demand from me no small 
tribute of praise. And, above all, the very liberal manner in which I was 
received by the fellows of New College, with whom I resided for three 
weeks, and from whom I experienced even Grecian hospitality, will, I 
trust, be as difficult a task for time to obliterate from my memory, as 
it would be for me to express it as it deserves.’ 

With respect to the faults which I may have committed in this 
translation (for I am not vain enough to suppose it is without fault), I 
might plead as an excuse, that the whole of it has been executed amidst 
severe endurance from bodily infirmity and indigent circumstances; and 
that a very considerable part of it was accomplished amidst other ills of 
no common magnitude, and other labours inimical to such an 
undertaking. But whatever may be my errors, I will not fly to calamity 
for an apology. Let it be my excuse, that the mistakes I may have 
committed in lesser particulars, have arisen from my eagerness to seize 
and promulgate those great truths in the philosophy and theology of 
Plato, which though they have been concealed for ages in oblivion, have 


a subsistence coeval with the universe, and will again be restored, and 
flourish, for very extended periods, through all the infinite revolutions 


of time. 
In the next place, it is necessary to speak concerning the qualifications 


requisite in a legitimate student of the philosophy of Plato, previous to 
which I shall just notice the absurdity of supposing, that a mere 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, however great that knowledge may be, 
is alone sufhcient to the understanding the sublime doctrines of Plato; 
for a man might as well think that he can understand Archimides 
without a knowledge of the elements of geometry, merely because he 
can read him in the original. Those who entertain such an idle opinion, 
would do well to meditate on the profound observation of Heraclitus, 
"that polymathy does not teach intellect," (Tlohupaéin voov ov didaoxet). 
By a legitimate student, then, of the Platonic philosophy, I mean one 
who, both from nature and education, is properly qualified for such an 
arduous undertaking: that 1s, one who possesses a naturally good 
disposition; is sagacious and acute, and is inflamed with an ardent desire 
for the acquisition of wisdom and truth; who from his childhood has 


t Permit me also to mention, with gratitude for their kindness, the names of Dr 
Stanley, Mr Heber, the Rev Mr Coppleston, and the Rev Abram Robertson, Savilian 


professor of geometry. 
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been well instructed in the mathematical disciplines; who, besides this, 
has spent whole days, and frequently the greater part of the night, in 
profound meditation; and, like one triumphantly sailing over a raging 
sea, or skilfully piercing through an army of foes, has successfully 
encountered an hostile multitude of doubts; - in short, who has never 
considered wisdom as a thing of trifling estimation and easy access, but 
as that which cannot be obtained without the most generous and severe 
endurance, and the intrinsic worth of which surpasses all corporeal good, 
far more than the ocean the fleeting bubble which floats on its surface. 
To such as are destitute of these requisites, who make the study of 
words their sole employment, and the pursuit of wisdom but at best a 
secondary thing, who expect to be wise by desultory application for an 
hour or two in a day, after the fatigues of business, after mixing with 
the base multitude of mankind, laughing with the gay, affecting airs of 
gravity with the serious, tacitly assenting to every man’s opinion, 
however absurd, and winking at folly however shameful and base - to 
such as these - and, alas! the world is full of such - the sublimest truths 
must appear to be nothing more than jargon and reverie, the dreams of 
a distempered imagination, or the ebullitions of fanatical faith. 

But all this is by no means wonderful, if we consider that twofold 
ignorance is the disease of the many. For they are not only ignorant 
with respect to the sublimest knowledge, but they are even ignorant of 
their ignorance. Hence they never suspect their want of understanding; 
but immediately reject a doctrine which appears at first sight absurd, 
because it is too splendid for their bat-like eyes to behold. Or if they 
even yield their assent to its truth, their very assent ts the result of the 
same most dreadful disease of the soul. For they will fancy, says Plato, 
that they understand the highest truths, when the very contrary is really 
the case.. I earnestly therefore entreat men of this description, not to 
meddle with any of the profound speculations of the Platonic 
philosophy; for it is more dangerous to urge them to such an 
employment, than to advise them to follow their sordid avocations with 
unwearied assiduity, and toil for wealth with increasing alacrity and 
vigour; as they will by this mean give free scope to the base habits of 
their soul, and sooner suffer that punishment which in such as these 
must always precede mental illumination, and be the inevitable 
consequence of guilt. It is well said indeed by Lysis,’ the Pythagorean, 
that to inculcate liberal speculations and discourses to those whose 
morals are turbid and confused, is just as absurd as to pour pure and 


t In Epist. ad Hipparchum. 


transparent water into a deep well full of mire and clay; for he who does 
this will only disturb the mud, and cause the pure water to become 
defiled. The woods of such, as the same author beautifully observes 
(that is the irrational or corporeal life), in which these dire passions are 
nourished, must first be purified with fire and sword, and every kind of 
instrument (that is through preparatory disciplines and the political 
virtues), and reason must be freed from its slavery to the affections, 
before any thing useful can be planted in these savage haunts. 

Let not such then presume to explore the regions of Platonic 
philosophy. The land is too pure to admit the sordid and the base. The 
road which conducts to it is too intricate to be discovered by the 
unskilful and stupid, and the journey is too long and laborious to be 
accomplished by the effeminate and the timid, by the slave of passion 
and the dupe of opinion, by the lover of sense and the despiser of truth. 
The dangers and difficulties in the undertaking are such as can be 
sustained by none but the most hardy and accomplished adventurers; 
and he who begins the journey without the strength of Hercules, or the 
wisdom and patience of Ulysses, must be destroyed by the wild beasts 
of the forest, or perish in the storms of the ocean; must suffer 
transmutation into a beast, through the magic power of Circe, or be 
exiled for life by the detaining charms of Calypso; and in short must 
descend into Hades, and wander in its darkness, without emerging from 
thence to the bright regions of the morning, or be ruined by the deadly 
melody of the Syren’s song. To the most skilful traveller, who pursues 
the right road with an ardour which no toils can abate, with a vigilance 
which no weariness can surprise into negligence, and with virtue which 
no temptations can seduce, it exhibits for many years the appearance of 
the Ithaca of Ulysses, or the flying Italy of Æneas; for we no sooner 
gain a glimpse of the pleasing land which is to be the end of our 
journey, than it is suddenly ravished from our view, and we stili find 
ourselves at a distance from the beloved coast, exposed to the fury of a 
stormy sea of doubts. 


Abandon then, ye grovelling souls, the fruitless design! Pursue with 
avidity the beaten road which leads to popular honours and sordid gain, 
but relinquish all thoughts of a voyage for which you are totally 
unprepared. Do you not perceive what a length of sea separates you 
from the royal coast? A sea, 


Huge, horrid, vast, where scarce in safety sails 
The best built ship, though Jove inspire the gales. 
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And may we not very justly ask you, similar to the interrogation of 
Calypso, | 


What ships have you, what sailors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way? 


I shall only observe further, that the life of Plato, by Olympiodorus, 
was prefixed to this translation, in preference to that by Diogenes 
Laertius, because the former is the production of a most eminent 
Platonist, and the latter of a mere historian, who indiscriminately gave 
to the public whatever anecdotes he found in other authors. If the 
reader combines this short sketch of the life of Plato with what that 
philosopher says of himself in his 7th Epistle, he will be in possession 
of the most important particulars about him that can be obtained at 
present. 


Notes to the General Introduction. 


1. (See page 27) The following excellent account of the different species of 
fables is given by the philosopher Sallust, in his book On the Gods and the 
World, chap iv [TTS vol. IV, p. 6]: 

"Of fables, some are theological, others physical, others animastic, (or 
belonging to soul,) others material, and lastly, others mixed from these. Fables 
are theological which employ nothing corporeal, but speculate the very essences 
of the gods; such as the fable which asserts that Saturn devoured his children: for 
it obscurely intimates the nature of an intellectual god, since every intellect 
returns into itself. But we speculate fables physically when we speak concerning 
the energies of the gods about the world; as when considering Saturn the same 
as Time, and calling the parts of time the children of the universe, we assert that 
the children are devoured by their parents. But we employ fables in an 
animastic mode when we contemplate the energies of soul; because the 
intellections of our souls, though by a discursive energy they proceed into other 
things, yet abide in their parents. Lastly, fables are material, such as the 
Egyptians ignorantly employ, considering and calling corporeal natures 
divinities; such as Isis, earth; Osiris, humidity; Typhon, heat: or again, 
denominating Saturn, water; Adonis, fruits; and Bacchus, wine. And, indeed, to 
assert that these are dedicated to the gods, in the same manner as herbs, stones, 
and animals, is the part of wise men; but to call them gods is alone the province 
of mad men; unless we speak in the same manner as when, from established 
custom, we call the orb of the Sun and its rays the Sun itself. But we may 
perceive the mixed kind of fables, as well in many other particulars, as in the 
fable which relates, that Discord at a banquet of the gods threw a golden apple, 
and that a dispute about it arising among the goddesses, they were sent by 
Jupiter to take the judgement of Paris, who, charmed with the beauty of Venus, 
gave her the apple in preference to the rest. For in this fable the banquet 
denotes the supermundane powers of the gods; and on this account they subsist 
in conjunction with each other: but the golden apple denotes the world, which, 
on account of its composition from contrary natures, is not improperly said to 
be thrown by Discord, or strife. But again, since different gifts are imparted to 
the world by different gods, they appear to contest with each other for the 
apple. And a soul living according to sense, (for this is Paris) not perceiving 
other powers in the universe, asserts that the contended apple subsists alone 
through the beauty of Venus. But of these species of fables, such as are 
theological belong to philosophers; the physical and animastic to poets; but the 
mixed to initiatory rites since the intention of all mystic ceremonies is, to 
conjoin us with the world and the gods.” (See more concerning this last species 
of fables in my Dissertation on the Eleusinian & Bacchic Mysteries [TTS Vol. VIIJ.) 


2. (See page 62) It would seem that those intemperate critics who have thought 
proper to revile Plotinus, the leader of the latter Platonists, have paid no 
attention to the testimony of Longinus concerning this most wonderful man, as 
preserved by Porphyry in his life of him. For Longinus there says, "that though 
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he does not entirely accede to many of his hypotheses, yet he exceedingly 
admires and loves the form of his writing, the density of his conceptions, and 
the philosophic manner in which his questions are disposed." And in another 
place he says, "Plotinus, as it seems, has explained the Pythagoric and Platonic 
principles more clearly than those that were prior to him; for neither are the 
writings of Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus, and Thrasyllus, to be compared for 
accuracy with those of Plotinus on this subject."* After such a testimony as this 
from such a consummate critic as Longinus, the writings of Plotinus have 
nothing to fear from the imbecile censure of modern critics. I shall only further 
observe, that Longinus, in the above testimony, does not give the least hint of 
his having found any polluted streams, or corruption of the doctrines of Plato, 
in the works of Plotinus. There is not indeed the least vestige of his 
entertaining any such opinion in any part of what he has said about this most 
extraordinary man. This discovery was reserved for the more acute critic of 
modern times, who, by a happiness of conjecture unknown to the ancients, and 
the assistance of a good index, can in a few days penetrate the meaning of the 
profoundest writer of antiquity, and bid defiance even to the decision of 
Longinus. 

Of this most divine man, who is justly said by the emperor Julian to have been 
posterior indeed in time, but not in genius even to Plato himself, see the life 
given in the History of the Restoration of the Platonic Theology. [TTS vol. VI] 


3. (See page 66) We have, given us by Diogenes Laertius, another division of 
the characters, as he calls them, of Plato’s writings, different from that exhibited 
in the scheme above. This we have thought proper to subjoin, on account of 
its antiquity and general reception. 

The learned reader will observe the latter half of the dialogues, according to 
this scheme, to be described by metaphors taken from the gymnastic art: the 
dialogues, here termed gymnastic, being imagined to bear a similitude to that 
exercise; the agonistic, to the combat. In the lowest subdivision, indeed, the 
word maieutic is a metaphor of another kind, fully explained in Plato’s 
Theztetus: the maieutic dialogues, however, were supposed to resemble giving 
the rudiments of the art; as the peirastic were, to represent a skirmish, or trial 
of proficiency: the endeictic were, it seems, likened to the exhibiting a specimen 
of skill; and the anatreptic, to presenting the spectacle of a thorough defeat, or 
sound drubbing. 


t Ort Twv pev uxodecewy ov avv pe TAG FoAAAG mpoowohar ovpBEByxe, Tov be 
TUTOV THC YPAPNG Kat TWV EvvowHY 7 avdpoG Tov TuKvoTHTa, kat To dthogogoy TG Twy 
t(nrnparwv d:abecews vrepBaddovtw¢ ayapa Kou didrw. 


t Oc uev taç [Iv@ayopetoug apxacg kari TlAatwrixag wÇ edoxet, xp0G oadeotepav 
mp0 AVTOV KaTAOTHGApEVOG EEN yo: ode yap oud’ nyyuC Te Ta Novunriov, xar Kpovon, 
kat Modeparov cat OpaovddAou tog TAwrivov rept Twy avuTwy ovypappaow eÇ 
aKpusEeray. 


PHYSICAL 
SPECULATIVE 4 
LOGICAL 
DIDACTIC 


ETHICAL 
PRACTICAL 4 

POLITICAL 
GYMNASTIC 4 


PEIRASTIC 


INQUISITIVE 
ENDEICTIC 
AGONISTIC 4 
ANATREPTIC 


The principal reason why we contented not ourselves with this account of the 
difference between the dialogues of Plato, was the capital error there committed 
in the first subdivision, of course extending itself through the latter. This error 
consists in dividing the Didactic dialogues with regard to their subject-matter; 
while those of the Inquisitive sort are divided with respect to the manner of 
their composition. So that the subdivisions fall not, with any propriety, under 
one and the same general head. Besides, a novice in the works of Plato might 
hence be led naturally to suppose, that the dogmatical or didactic dialogues are, 
all of them, written in the same manner; and that the others, those of the 
inquisitive kind, by us termed sceptical, have no particular subjects at all; or, if 
they have, that their subjects are different from those of the didactic dialogues, 
and are consequently unphilosophical. Now every one of the suppositions here 
mentioned is far from being true. 


4. (See page 76) Patricius was one of the very few in modern times who have 
been sensible of the great merit of these writings, as is evident from the 
following extract from the preface to his translation of Proclus’s Theological 
Elements. (Ferrar. 4to. 1583.) "Extant in hoc Platonice Philosophiz genere, 
etiam Hermiz qui fuit Ammonii pater, commentaria elegantissima in Phidrum, 
nec non Olympiodori cujusdam longe doctissimi excerpta quedam ex ejus 
commentariis in Phedonem ac Philebum, et integra in Gorgiam. Sed omnium 
eminentissimz, Damascii Questioners De Principiis rerum sunt. Quz omnia si 
publice viserentur, ardentissimos divine sapientiz amores excitarent, in iis 
pectoribus, quæ non argutandi causa, sed modo hoc unum, utsapiant, 
philosophiz operam navant. Quae si aliquando viri alicujus veré viri, opere 
quamvis laborioso, glorioso tamen in lucem prodeant, apparebit tandem, quanta 
sapientiz pars tenebris obruta jaceat, dum usitatum hanc in scholis solam 
sequimur, et amamus sapientiam. Cui rei, amus dare, quantum vitæ et ocil 
suppetet, non deeft nobis animus ingens. Utinam vita tranquillior, et fortuna 
adverse minus nobis contigisset, id jam forte totum confectum esset.” Patricius, 
prior to this, enumerates the writings of Proclus, and they are included in his 
wish, that all the manuscript Greek commentaries on Plato were made public. 
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Explanation 


of certain 


Platonic Terms 


As some apology may be thought necessary for having introduced, in the 
course of the following translation, certain unusual words of Greek origin, I 
shall only observe, that as all arts and sciences have certain appropriate terms 
peculiar to themselves, philosophy, which is the art of arts, and science of 
sciences, as being the mistress of both, has certainly a prior and a far superior 
claim to this privilege. I have not, however, introduced, I believe, any of these 
terms, without at the same time sufficiently explaining them; but, lest the 
contrary should have taken place, the following explanation of all such terms 
as I have been able to recollect, and also of common words used by Platonists 
in a peculiar sense, is subjoined for the information of the reader. 


ANAGOGIC, avaryurytxocg. Leading on high. 
DEMIURGUS, ôņpovpyoç. Jupiter, the artificer of the universe. 


DIANOETIC. This word is derived from d:avora, or that power of the soul 
which reasons scientifically, deriving the principles of its reasoning from 
intellect. Plato is so uncommonly accurate in his diction, that this word is very 
seldom used by him in any other than its primary sense. 


THE DIVINE,’ 70 Oevov, is being subsisting in conjunction with The One. For 
all things except The One, viz. essence, life and intellect are considered by Plato 
as suspended from and secondary to the gods. For the gods do not subsist in, 
but prior to, these, which they also produce and connect, but are not 
characterized by these. In many places, however, Plato calls the participants. 
of the gods by the names of the gods. For not only the Athenian guest in the 
Laws, but also Socrates in the Phadrus, calls a divine soul a god. "For," says he 
"all the horses and charioteers of the gods are good,” etc. And afterwards, still 
more clearly, he adds, "And this is the life of the gods.” And not only this, 
but he also denominates those natures gods, that are always united to the gods, 
and which, 1n conjunction with them, give completion to one series. He also 
frequently calls demons gods, though according to essence, they are secondary 


' See The Theology of Plato, (TTS. vol. VII), p. 120. 
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to, and subsist about, the gods. For in the Phadrus, Timaus, and other 
dialogues, he extends the appellation of the gods as far as to demons. And 
what is still more paradoxical than all this, he does not refuse to call some men 
gods; as, for instance, the Elean Guest in the Sophista. From all this, therefore, 
we must infer, that with respect to the word god, one thing which is thus 
denominated is simply deity; another is so according to union; a third, 
according to participation; a fourth, according to contact; and a fifth, according 
to similitude. Thus every superessential nature is primarily a god; but every 
intellectual nature is so according to union. And again, every divine soul is a 
god according to participation; but divine demons are gods, according to 
contact with the gods; and the souls of men obtain this appellation through 
similitude. Each of these, however, except the first, is, as we have said, rather 
divine than a god: for the Athenian Guest, in the Laws, calls intellect itself 
divine. But that which is divine is secondary to the first deity, in the same 
manner as the united is to The One; that which 1s intellectual, to intellect; and 
that which ts animated, to soul. Indeed, things more uniform and simple always 
precede; and the series of beings ends in The One itself. 


DOXASTIC. This word is derived from dofa, opinion, and signifies that which 
is apprehended by opinion, or that power which is the extremity of the 
rational soul. This power knows the universal in particulars, as that every man 
is a rational animal; but it knows not the ĉion, or why a thing is, but only the 
onr, or that it Is. 


THE ETERNAL, To awwov, that which has a never-ending subsistence, without 
any connection with time; or, as Plotinus profoundly defines it, infinite life at 


once total and full. 


THAT WHICH IS GENERATED, 70 ‘yervnrov. That which has not the whole of 
its essence or energy subsisting at once, without temporal dispersion. 


GENERATION, yeveoiç. An essence composite and multiform, and conjoined 
with time. This is the proper signification of the word; but it is used 
symbolically by Plato, and also by theologists more ancient than Plato, for the 
sake of indication. For as Proclus beautifully observes (in MS. Comment. in 
Parmenidem.), "Fables call the ineffable unfolding into light through causes, 
generation.” "Hence," he adds, “in the Orphic writings, the first cause is 
denominated time; for where there is generation, according to its proper 
signification, there also there is time.” 


A GUEST, fevoc. The word, in its more ample signification in the Greek, 
denoted a stranger, but properly implies one who receives another, or is himself 
received at an entertainment. In the following dialogues, therefore, wherever 
one of the speakers is introduced as a fevoc, I have translated this word guest, 
as being more conformable to the genius of Plato’s dialogues, which may be 
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justly called rich mental banquets, and consequently the speakers in them may 
be considered as so many guests. Hence in the Timæus, the persons of that 
dialogue are expressly spoken of as guests. 


HYPARXIS, umaptic. The first principle or foundation, as it were, of the 
essence of a thing. Hence, also, it is the summit of essence. 


IDIOM, tOtwua. The characteristic peculiarity of a thing. 


THE IMMORTAL,’ ro a@avarov. According to Plato, there are many orders 
of immortality, pervading from on high to the last of things; and the ultimate 
echo, as it were, of immortality, is seen in the perpetuity of the mundane 
wholes, which according to the doctrine of the Elean Guest in the Politicus, 
they participate from the Father of the universe. For both the being and the 
life of every body depend on another cause; but since body is not itself 
naturally adapted to connect, or adorn, or preserve itself. But the immortality 
of partial souls, such as ours, is more manifest and more perfect than this of the 
perpetual bodies in the universe; as is evident from the many demonstrations 
which are given of it in the Phedo, and in the 10th book of the Republic. For 
the immortality of partial souls has a more principal subsistence, as possessing 
in itself the cause of eternal permanency. But prior to both these is the 
immortality of demons; for these neither verge to mortality, nor are filled with 
the nature of things which are generated and corrupted. More venerable, 
however, than these, and essentially transcending them, is the immortality of 
divine souls, which are primarily self-motive, and contain the fountains and 
principles of the life which is attributed about bodies, and through which 
bodies participate of renewed immortality. And prior to all these is the 
immortality of the gods; for Diotima in the Banquet does not ascribe an 
immortality of this kind to demons. Hence such an immortality as this is 
separate and exempt from wholes. For, together with the immortality of the 
gods, eternity subsists, which 1s the fountain of all immortality and life, as well 
as that life which is perpetual, as that which is dissipated into nonentity. In 
short, therefore, the divine immortal is that which is generative and connective 
of perpetual life. For it is not immortal, as participating of life, but as 
supplying divine life, and deifying life itself. | 


IMPARTICIPABLE, To apeOexrov. That which is not consubsistent with an 


inferior nature. Thus imparticipable intellect is an intellect which is not 
consubsistent with soul. 


t See The Theology of Plato, (TTS. vol. VII), p. 121. 
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INTELLECTUAL PROJECTION, voepa extBodn. As the perception of intellect 
is immediate, being a darting forth, as it were, directly to its proper objects, this 
direct intuition is expressed by the term projection. 


THE INTELLIGIBLE, ro vontov. This word in Plato and Platonic writers has 
a various signification: for, in the first place, whatever is exempt from sensibles, 
and has its essence separate from them, is said to be intelligible, and in this 
sense soul is intelligible. In the second place, intellect, which is prior to soul, 
is intelligible. In the third place, that which is more ancient than intellect, 
which replenishes intelligence, and is essentially perfective of it, is called 
intelligible: and this is the intelligible, which Timzus in Plato places in the 
order of a paradigm, prior to the demiurpic intellect and intellectual energy. 
But beyond these is the divine intelligible, which is defined according to divine 
union and hyparxis. For this is intelligible as the object of desire to intellect, 
as giving perfection to and containing it, and as the completion of being. The 
highest intelligible, therefore, is that which is the hyparxis of the gods; the 
second, that which is true being, and the first essence; the third, intellect, and 
all intellectual life; and the fourth, the order belonging to soul. 


Logismos, reasoning. When applied to divinity as by Plato, in the Timæus, 
signifies a distributive cause of things. 


ON ACCOUNT OF WHICH; WITH REFERENCE TO WHICH; THROUGH WHICH; 
ACCORDING TO WHICH; FROM WHICH; OR IN WHICH; viz. & 0, xp0¢ 0, vd’ 
ov, de ov, kaĝ’ o, e¢ ov. By the first of these terms, Plato is accustomed to 
denominate the final cause; by the second the paradigmatic; by the third the 
demiurgic; by the fourth the instrumental; by the fifth form; and by the sixth 


matter. 
ORECTIC. The word is derived from orexis, appetite. 


PARADIGM, xapaderypa. A pattern, or that with reference to which a thing 
is made. 


THE PERPETUAL, ro œĝov. That which subsists forever, but through a 
connection with time. 


A POLITICIAN, wodrixo¢. This word, as Mr Sydenham justly observes in his 
notes on the Rivals, is of a very large and extensive import, as used by Plato, 
and the other ancient writers on politics: for it includes all those statesmen or 
politicians in aristocracies and democracies who were, either for life, or for a 
certain time, invested with the whole or a part of kingly authority, and the 
power thereto belonging. See the Politicus. 


PRUDENCE, ¢porvnatc. This word frequently means in Plato and Platonic 
writers, the habit of discerning what is good in all moral actions, and frequently 
signifies intelligence, or intellectual perception. The following admirable 
explanation of this word is given by Iamblichus. 

Prudence having a precedaneous subsistence, receives its generation from a 
pure and perfect intellect. Hence it looks to intellect itself, is perfected by it, 
and has this as the measure and most beautiful paradigm of all its enerpies. If 
also we have any communion with the gods, it 1s especially effected by this 
virtue; and through this we are in the highest degree assimilated to them. The 
knowledge too of such things as are good, profitable, and beautiful, and of the 
contraries to these, is obtained by this virtue; and the judgment and correction 
of works proper to be done are by this directed. And in short it is a certain 
governing leader of men, and of the whole arrangement of their nature; and 
referring cities and houses, and the particular life of every one, to a divine 
paradigm, it forms them according to the best similitude; obliterating some 
things and purifying others. So that prudence renders its possessors similar to 
divinity. Iamblic. apud. Stob. p. 141. 


PSYCHICAL Ņvyxıxoç. Pertaining to soul. 


SCIENCE. This word is sometimes defined by Plato to be that which assigns 
the causes of things; sometimes to be that the subjects of which have a perfectly 
stable essence; and together with this, he conjoins the assignation of cause from 
reasoning. Sometimes again he defines it to be that the principles of which are 
not hypotheses; and, according to this definition, he asserts that there is one 
science which ascends as far as to the principle of things. For this science 
considers that which is truly the principle as unhypothetic, has for its subject 
true being, and produces its reasonings from cause. According to the second 
definition, he calls dianoétic knowledge science; but according to the first alone, 
he assigns to physiology the appellation of science. 


THE TELESTIC ART. The art pertaining to mystic ceremonies. 


THEURGIC. This word is derived from ĝcovpyia, or that religious operation 
which deifies him by whom it 1s performed as much as is possible to man. 


TRUTH, aAnbea. Plato, following ancient theologists, considers truth 
multifariously. Hence, according to his doctrine, the highest truth is 
characterized by unity; and 1s the light proceeding from The Good, which 
imparts purity, as he says in the Philebus, and union, as he says in the Republic, 
to intelligibles. The truth which is next to this in dignity is that which 
proceeds from intelligibles, and illuminates the intellectual orders, and which 
an essence unfigured, uncoloured, and without contact, first receives, where 
also the plain of truth is situated, as it is written in the Phedrus. The third 
kind of truth is that which is connascent with souls, and which through 
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intelligence comes into contact with true being. For the psychical light is the 
third from the intelligible; intellectual deriving its plenitude from intelligible 
light, and the psychical from the intellectual. And the last kind of truth is that 
which is in sensibles, which is full of error and inaccuracy through sense, and 
the instability of its object. For a material nature is perpetually flowing, and 
is not naturally adapted to abide even for a moment. 

The following beautiful description of the third kind of truth, or that which 
subsists in souls, is given by Iamblichus: “Truth, as the name implies, makes a 
conversion about the gods and their incorporeal energy; but doxastic imitation, 
which, as Plato says, is fabricative of images, wanders about that which is 
deprived of divinity and is dark. And the former indeed receives its perfection 
in intelligible and divine forms, and real beings which have a perpetual 
sameness of subsistence; but the latter looks to that which is formless, and non- 
being, and which has a various subsistence; and about this its visive power is 
blunted. The former contemplates that which is; but the latter assumes such 
a form as appears to the many. Hence the former associates with intellect, and 
increases the intellectual nature which we contain; but the latter, from looking 
to that which always seems to be, hunts after folly and deceives.” Iamblic. 
apud. Stob. p. 136. 


THE UNICAL, ro emaxov. That which characterized by unity. 
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The 
Life of Plato 


By Olympiodorus 


Let us now speak of the race of the philosopher, not for the sake of 
relating many particulars concerning him, but rather with a view to the 
advantage and instruction of his readers; since he was by no means an 
obscure man, but one who attracted the attention of many. For it is 
said that the father of Plato was Aristo, the son of Aristocles, from who 
he refers his origin to Solon the legislator. Hence with primitive zeal 
he wrote twelve books of Laws, and eleven books on a Republic. But 
his mother was Perictione, who descended from Neleus the son of 
Codrus. 

They say then that an Apolloniacal' spectre had connexion with his 
mother Perictione, and that, appearing in the night to Aristo, it 
commanded him not to sleep with Perictione during the time of her 
pregnancy - which mandate Aristo obeyed. 

While he was yet an infant, his parents are said to have placed him in 
Hymettus, being desirous, on his account, to sacrifice to the Gods of 
that mountain, viz. Pan, and the Nymphs, and the pastoral Apollo. In 
the mean time the bees, approaching as he lay, filled his mouth with 
honeycombs, as an omen that in future it might truly be said of him, 


Words from his tongue than honey sweeter flowed.' 


But Plato calls himself a fellow-servant with swans, as deriving his origin 
from Apollo; for according to the Greeks that bird is Apolloniacal. 
When he was a young man, he first betook himself to Dionysius the 
grammarian for the purpose of acquiring common literature. Of this 
Dionysius he makes mention in his dialogue called The Lovers - that even ` 
Dionysius the school-master might not be passed over in silence by 
Plato. After him he employed the argive Aristo, as his instructor in 


t Hom. liad lib. 1 ver. 249. 
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gymnastic,’ from whom he is said to have derived the name of Plato; 
for prior to this he was called Aristocles, from his grandfather: but he 
was so called from having those parts of the body the breast and 
forehead broad in the extreme, as his statues every where evince. 
According to others, however, he was called Plato from the ample and 


expanded character of his style; just as they say Theophrastus was so 
called, from his divine eloquence, his first name being Tyrtamus. 


For his preceptor in music Plato had Draco, the son of Damon; and 
of this master he makes mention in his Republic. For the Athenians 
instructed their children in these three arts, viz. grammar, music, and 
gymnastic - and this, as it seems, with great propriety. They taught 
them grammar, for the purpose of adorning their reason; music, that 
they might tame their anger; and gymnastic, that they might strengthen 
the weak tone of desire. Alcibiades also, in Plato, appears to have been 
instructed in these three disciplines; and hence Socrates says to him, "But 
you were unwilling to play on the pipe,"* etc. He was also conversant 
with painters, from whom he learned the mixture of colours, of which 
he makes mention in the Times. 

After this he was instructed by the Tragedians, who at that time were 
celebrated as the preceptors of Greece: but he betook himself to these 
writers on account of the sententious and venerable nature of tragic 
composition, and the heroic sublimity of the subjects. He was likewise 
conversant with Dithyrambic writers, with a view to the honour of 
Bacchus, who was called by the Greeks the inspective guardian of 
generation: for the Dithyrambic measure is sacred to Bacchus, from 
whom also it derives its name; Bacchus being Dithyrambus, as 
proceeding into light from two avenues - the womb of Semele, and the 
thigh of Jupiter. For the ancients were accustomed to call effects by the 
names of their causes, as in the name Dithyrambus given to Bacchus. 
Hence Proclus observes: 


With their late offspring parents seem to mix. 


But that Plato applied himself to Dithyrambics is evident from his 
Phadrus, which plainly breathes the Dithyrambic character, and is said 
to have been the first dialogue which Plato composed. 


l Some affirm that Plato so excelled 1 in the gymnastic art, that he contended in the 


He was also much delighted with the comic Aristophanes and 
Sophron,!' from whom he learned the imitations of persons in dialogues. 
He is said to have been so much pleased with the writings of these men, 
that, on his death, they were found in his bed. Plato himself likewise 
composed the following epigram on Aristophanes: 


The Graces, once intent to find 

A temple which might ne’er decay, 
The soul of Aristophanes 

At length discover’d in their way. 


He reproves him, however, in a comic manner in his dialogue called The 
Banquet, in which he gives a specimen of his proficiency in comedy: for 
here Plato introduces him celebrating Love, and in the midst of his 
oration seized with a hiccup, so as to be unable to finish it. Plato also 
composed Tragic and Dithyrambic poems, and some other poetical 
pieces, all which he burned as soon as he began to associate with 
Socrates, at the same time repeating this verse: 


Vulcan! draw near; ’tis Plato asks your aid.’ 


Anatolius the grammarian, once reciting this verse, very much pleased 
Vulcan, at that time the governor of the city. But he thus addressed 
him: 

Vulcan! draw near; ’tis Pharos asks your aid. 


It is said, that when Socrates first intended to receive Plato as his 
disciple, he saw in a dream a swan without wings sitting on his bosom, 
which soon after obtaining wings flew into the air, and with the 
sweetness of its shrill voice allured all those that heard it. This was a 
manifest token of Plato’s future renown. 


' This Sophron was a Syracusan, and contemporary with Euripides. He was an ° 
obscure writer; and his works, none of which are now extant, were in the Doric dialect. 


t According to the words of Homer, Iliad lib. xviii, ver. 392. 


$ Pharos, as is well known, was a large tower near Alexandria, affording light to 
navigators in the night. Anatolius, therefore, in calling himself Pharos must have alluded 
to the etymology of his name. For Anatolius may be considered as being derived from 
avacrodn, the east, whence the light of the two great luminaries of heaven emerges, and 
papog may be said to be quasi davoc, because the light of torches appeared from it. 


After the death of Socrates he had another preceptor, the Heraclitean 
Cratylus, upon whom he also composed a dialogue, which is inscribed 
Cratylus, or, Concerning the rectitude of names. After he had been 
sufficiently instructed by this master, he again went into Italy, where 
finding Archytas restoring a Pythagoric school, he again had a 
Pythagoric preceptor of this name; and hence it is that he makes 
mention of Archytas. But since it is requisite that a philosopher should 
desire to behold the works of nature, he also went into Sicily for the 
purpose of viewing the eruptions of fire in Mount Ætna, and not for 
the sake of the Sicilian table, as you, O noble Aristides, assert. 

When he was in Syracuse with Dionysius the Great, who was a tyrant, 
he endeavoured to change the tyranny into an aristocracy; and it was for 
this purpose that he visited the tyrant. But Dionysius asking him whom 
among men he considered as happy? (for he thought that the 
philosopher, employing flattery, would speak of him,) Plato answered, 
Socrates. Again the tyrant asked him, What do you think is the 
business of a politician? Plato answered, To make the citizens better. 
He again asked him the third time, What, then, does it appear to you to 
be a small matter to decide rightly in judicial affairs? (for Dionysius was 
celebrated for deciding in such affairs with rectitude.) Plato answered 
boldly, It is a small matter, and the last part of good conduct; for those 
who judge rightly resemble such as repair lacerated garments. Again 
Dionysius asked him the fourth time, Must not he who is a tyrant be 
brave? Plato replied, He is of all men the most timid; for he even 
dreads the razors of his barbers, lest he should be destroyed by them. 
With these answers Dionysius was so indignant, that he ordered him to 
depart at sunrise. The following was the cause of his second journey to 
Sicily. When, after the death of Dionysius the tyrant, his son succeeded 
to the throne, who by his mother’s side was the brother of Dion, with 
whom Plato became acquainted in his first journey, Plato again sailed to 
Sicily, at the solicitations of Dion, who told him it might now be hoped 
that through his exertions the tyranny might be changed into an 
aristocracy. However, as Dionysius had been told by some of his 
attendants that Plato designed to destroy him, and transfer the 
government to Dion, he ordered him to be taken into custody, and 
delivered to one Pollidis of Ægina, a Sicilian merchant, to be sold as a 
slave. But Pollidis taking Plato to Aigina found there the Libyan 
Anniceris, who was then on the point of sailing to Elis, for the purpose 
of contending with the four-yoked car. Anniceris gladly bought Plato 
of Pollidis, conceiving that he should thence procure for himself greater 
glory than by conquering in the race. Hence Aristides observes, that no 
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one would have known Anniceris, if he had not bought Plato. The 
following circumstance was the occasion of Plato’s third journey to 
Sicily. Dion, being proscribed by Dionysius, and deprived of his 
possessions, was at length cast into prison. He therefore wrote to Plato, 
that Dionysius had promised to liberate him, if Plato would again visit 
him. But Plato, that he might afford assistance to his associate, readily 
undertook this third voyage. And thus much for the journeys of the 
philosopher into Sicily. 

Plato likewise went into Egypt for the purpose of conversing with the 
priests of that country, and from them learned whatever pertains to 
sacred rites. Hence in his Gorgias he says, "Not by the dog, who is 
considered as a God by the Egyptians." For animals among the 
Egyptians effect the same things as statues among the Greeks, as being 
symbols of the several deities to which they are dedicated. However, as 
he wished to converse with the Magi, but was prevented by the war 
which at that time broke out in Persia, he went to Phoenicia, and, 
meeting with the Magi of that country, he was instructed by them in 
magic. Hence, from his Timæus, he appears to have been skilful in 
divination; for he there speaks of the signs of the liver, of the viscera, 
and the like. These things, however, ought to have been mentioned 
prior to his journeys to Sicily. 

When he return to Athens he established a school in the Academy, 
separating a part of this Gymnasium into a temple to the Muses. Here 
Timon the misanthrope associated with Plato alone. But Plato allured 
very many to philosophical discipline, preparing men and also women! 
in a virile habit to be his auditors, and evincing that his philosophy 
deserved the greatest voluntary labour: for he avoided the Socratic irony, 
nor did he converse in the Forum and in workshops, nor endeavour to 
captivate young men by his discourses. Add too, that he did not adopt 
the venerable oath of the Pythagoreans, their custom of keeping their 
gates shut, and their ipse dixit, as he wished to conduct himself in a 
more political manner towards all men. 

When he was near his death, he appeared to himself in a dream to be 
changed into a swan, who, by passing from tree to tree, caused much 
labour to the fowlers. According to the Socratic Simmias, this dream 
signified that his meaning would be apprehended with difficulty by 
those who should be desirous to unfold it after his death. For 
interpreters resemble fowlers, in their endeavours to explain the 


' Two women particularly in a virile habit are said to have been his auditors, 
Lathsbenia the Mantinensian, and Axiothia the Phliasensian. 


conceptions of the ancients. But his meaning cannot be apprehended 
without great difficulty, because his writings, like those of Homer, are 
to be considered physically, ethically, theologically, and, in short, 
multifariously; for those two souls are said to have been generated all- 
harmonic: and hence the writings of both Homer and Plato demand an 
all-various consideration. Plato was sumptuously buried’ by the 
Athenians; and on his sepulchre they inscribed the following epitaph: 


From great Apollo Pzon sprung, 
And Plato too we find; 


The saviour of the body one, 
The other of the mind. 


And thus much concerning the race of the philosopher. 


¢ + + 


Notes 


1 The like account of the divine origin of Plato is also given by 
Hesychius, Apuleius on the dogmas of Plato, and Plutarch in the eighth 
book of his Symposiacs. But however extraordinary this circumstance 
may appear, it is nothing more than one of those mythological relations 
in which heroes are said to have Gods for their fathers, or Goddesses for 
their mothers; and the true meaning of it is as follows:- According to the 
ancient theology, between those perpetual attendants of a divine nature 
called essential heroes, who are impassive and pure, and the bulk of 
human souls who descend to earth with passivity and impurity, it is 
necessary there should be an order of human souls who descend with 
impassivity and purity. For, as there is no vacuum either 1n incorporeal 
or corporeal natures, it 1s necessary that the last link of a superior order 
should coalesce with the summit of one proximately inferior. These 
souls were called by the ancients terrestrial heroes, on account of their 
high degree of proximity and alliance to such as are essentially heroes. 
Hercules, Theseus, Pythagoras, Plato, etc. were souls of this kind, who 
descended into mortality, both to benefit other souls, and in compliance 
with that necessity by which all natures inferior to the perpetual 
attendants of the Gods are at times obliged to descend. 

But as, according to the arcana of ancient theology, every God 


beginning from on high produces his proper series as far as to the last 
of things, and this series comprehends many essences different from each 


other, such as Demonical, Heroical, Nymphical, and the like; the lowest 
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powers of these orders have a great communion and physical sympathy 
with the human race, and contribute to the perfection of all their natural 
operations, and particularly to their procreations. "Hence (says Proclus 
in Cratylum) it often appears that heroes are generated from the mixture 
of these powers with mankind; for those that possess a certain 
prerogative above human nature are properly denominated herves." He 
adds: "Not only a demoniacal genus of this kind sympathizes physically 
with men, but other kinds sympathize with other natures, as nymphs 
with trees, others with fountains, and others with stags or serpents.” See 
more on this interesting subject in the Notes to my translation of 
Pausanias, vol. iii p. 229, etc. 

Etwall, the editor of this Life, not being acquainted with the 
philosophical explanation of this MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION of Plato, 
pretends that this story originated from Plato being said to be born in 
the month Thargelion (with us, June), and on the very day in which 
Latona is reported to have brought forth Apollo and Diana. 


2 Plato was born six years after Isocrates, in the 87th Olympiad, and 
430 years before Christ. He also died on his birth-day, after having 
lived exactly 81 years. Hence, says Seneca, the MAGI, who then 
happened to be at Athens, sacrificed to him on his decease as a being 
more than human, because he had consummated a most perfect number, 
which 9 nine times multiplied produces. Nam hoc scis puto, Platoni 
diligentiz suz beneficio contigisse, quod natali suo decessit, et annum 
unum atque octogesimum implevit, fine ulla deductione. Ideo MAGI, qui 
forte Athenis erant, immolaverunt defuncto, amplioris fuisse fortis, 
quam humanz, rati, quia consummiasset perfectissimum numerum, quem 
novem novies multiplicata componunt. Senec. Epist. 63 


THE 
FIRST ALCIBIADES 


A DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


INTRODUCTION' 


The most peculiar and firm principle, says Proclus, of all the dialogues 
of Plato, and of the whole theory of that philosopher, is the knowledge 


of our own nature; for, this being properly established as an hypothesis, 
we shall be able accurately to learn the good which is adapted to us, and 
the evil which opposes this good. For, as the essences of things are 
different, so also are their proper perfections; and this according to a 
subjection of essence. For, whether being and The Good proceed, as 
Aristotle says, from the same Vesta and first fountain, it is certainly 
necessary that perfection should be imparted to every thing according to 
the measures of essence; or whether good proceeds from a cause more 
ancient and more characterized by unity, but essence and being are 
imparted to things from another cause; still, as every thing participates 
of being more obscurely and more clearly, in the same degree must it 
participate of good; first beings, in a greater and more perfect manner; 
but those that rank in the middle orders, secondarily; and the last of 
things according to an ultimate subsistence. For, how otherwise, can 
things participate of deity and providence, and a distribution according 


to their desert? For it must not be admitted that intellect can lead 
things into order, and impart to each a convenient measure, but that The 


Good, or the ineffable principle of things, which is more ancient than 
intellect, should make its communications in a disordered manner; viz. 
that it should impart causes and things caused the same portion of 
goodness, and distribute to the same things according to being the 
perfections of more primary and subordinate natures. For it neither was 
lawful, says Timzus,°**) nor is, for the best of natures to effect any 
thing but that which 1s most beautiful and most commensurate. But the 
same good is not most commensurate to first and secondary natures; 
but, as the Athenian guest says, a distribution of inequality to things 
unequal, and of equality to things equal, of the greater to such as are 
greater, and of the lesser to such as are lesser, is of all things the most 
musical and the best. 7°78 

According to this reasoning, therefore, good is different in different 
beings, and a certain good is naturally coordinated to the essence of 
every thing. Hence the perfection of intellect is in eternity,’ but of the 


The whole of this Introduction is extracted from the MS. Commentary of Proclus 
on this dialogue; excepting some occasional elucidations by the translator - T. 


! For, the perceptions of intellect being intuitive, whatever it sees it sees collectively, 
at once, and without time. 
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rational soul in time: and the good of the rational soul consists in an 
energy according to intellect, but the good of body is in a subsistence 
according to nature; so that he who thinks that though the nature in 
these is different, yet the perfection is the same, has an erroneous 
conception of the truth of things. 

According to every order of beings, therefore, essence ought to be 
known prior to perfection; for perfection is not of itself, but of essence, 
by which it is participated. Hence, with respect to the essence of a 
thing, we must first consider whether it belongs to impartible essences, 
such as intellectual natures, or to such as are divisible about bodies, viz. 
corporeal forms and qualities, or to such as subsist between these. 
Likewise, whether it ranks among eternal entities, or such as subsist 
according to the whole of time, or such as are generated in a certain part 
of time. Again, whether it is simple, and subsists prior to composition, 
or is indeed a composite, but is always in the act of being bound with 
indissoluble bonds,’ or may again be resolved into those things from 
which it 1s composed. For, by thus considering every thing, we shall be 
able to understand in what its good consists. For, again, it is evident 
that the good of those natures which are allotted an impartible essence 
is eternal, but that the good of partible natures is conversant with time 
and motion; and that the good of things subsisting between these is to 
be considered according to the measures of subsistence and perfection; 
viz. that such a nature is indeed indigent of time, but of first time, 
which is able to measure incorporeal periods. So that the pure and 
genuine knowledge of ourselves, circumscribed in scientific boundaries, 
must, as we have said, be considered as the most proper principle of all 
philosophy, and of the doctrine of Plato. For, where is it proper to 
begin, except from the purification and perfection of ourselves, and 
whence the Delphic god exhorts us to begin? For, as those who enter 
the Eleusinian grove are ordered by an inscription not to enter into the 
adyta of the temple, if they are uninitiated in the highest of the 
mysteries, so the inscription KNOW THYSELF, on the Delphic temple, 
manifests, as it appears to me, the mode of returning to a divine nature, 
and the most useful path to purification, all but perspicuously asserting 
to the intelligent, that he who knows himself beginning from the Vestal 
hearth may be able to be conjoined with that divinity who unfolds into 
light the whole of truth, and is the leader of a cathartic life; but that he 
who is ignorant of himself, as being uninitiated both in the lesser and 
greater mysteries, is unadapted to participate the providence of Apollo. 
Hence then let us also begin conformably to the mandate of the god, 


t This is the case with the sensible universe, considered as a whole. 
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and let us investigate in which of his dialogues Plato especially makes 
the speculation of our essence his principal design, that from hence we 
may also make the commencement of the Platonic writings. Can we 
than adduce any other writing of Plato except the First Alcibiades, and 
the conference of Socrates which is delivered in this dialogue? Where 
else shall we say our essence is unfolded? Where besides are man and 
the nature of man investigated? To which we may add, that it is 
Socrates who engages in this first conversation with Alcibiades, and that 
it is he who says that the beginning of perfection is suspended from the 
contemplation of ourselves. For we are ignorant of ourselves in 


consequence of being involved in oblivion produced in the realms of 
generation, and agitated by the tumult of the irrational forms of life. In 


the mean time, we think that we know many things of which we are 
ignorant, because we essentially possess innate reasons of things. 

This dialogue therefore is the beginning of all philosophy, in the same 
manner as the knowledge of ourselves. Hence many logical and ethical 
theorems are scattered in it, together with such as contribute to entire 
speculation of felicity. It likewise contains information with respect to 
many things which contribute to physiology, and to those dogmas 
which lead us to the truth concerning divine natures themselves. Hence 


too the divine Iamblichus assigned this dialogue the first rank, in the ten 


dialogues, in which he was of opinion the whole of Plato was contained. 

Of the particulars exhibited in this dialogue, some precede and others 
follow the principle design, which is the knowledge of ourselves. For 
the hypothesis of twofold ignorance,’ exhortation, and the like precede; 
but the demonstration of virtue and felicity, and the rejection of the 
multitude of arts, as being ignorant of themselves, of things pertaining 
to themselves and in short of all things, - and every thing else of this 
kind, have a consequent order. But the most perfect and leading design 
of the whole conversation is the speculation of our own essence. So that 
he will not err who establishes the care and knowledge of ourselves, as 
the end of the dialogue. 

Again, the amatory form of life is particularly indicated by Socrates in 
this dialogue. For the beginning is made from hence; and he proceeds 


perfecting the young man till he renders him a lover of his providential 
care, which is the leading good of the amatory art. And in short, 


through all the divisions of the dialogue, he always preserves that which 
is adapted to an amatory life. As there are three sciences, then, which 


t Twofold ignorance takes place when a man is ignorant that he is ignorant; and this 
was the case with Alcibiades in the first part of this dialogue, and is the disease of the 


multitude. 


Socrates appears to have testified that he possessed, viz. the dialectic, the 
maieutic, (i.e. obstetric) and the amatory, we shall find the form of the 
dialectic and the peculiarity of the maieutic science in this dialogue, but 
the effects of the amatory science predominate in it. For, when Socrates 
is calling forth the conceptions of Alcibiades, he still acts conformably 
to the amatory character; and when he employs the dialectic science, he 
does not depart from the peculiarity of amatory arguments. Just as in 
the Thecetetus he is maieutic, is principally characterized according to 
this, and proceeds as far as to a purification of the false opinions of 
Theztetus: but, having effected this, he dismisses him, as being now able 
of himself to know the truth, which is the business of the maiteutic 
science, as he himself asserts in that dialogue. Thus also he first 
indicates the amatory science in this dialogue, with which both the 
dialectic and maieutic are mingled. For every where Socrates introduces 
discourses adapted to the subject persons. And as every kind of good 
pre-subsists in a divine nature, which is variously possessed by different 
beings according to the natural aptitude of each, in like manner Socrates, 
who comprehends all sciences in himself, employs a different science at 
different times, according to the aptitude of the recipients; elevating one 
through the amatory science; exciting another to the reminiscence of the 
eternal reasons of the soul through the maieutic science; and conducting 
another according to the dialectic method to the speculation of beings. 
Some too he conjoins to the beautiful itself, others to the first wisdom, 
and others to The Good Itself. For through the amatory science we are 
led to the beautiful; through the mateutic, by calling forth our latent 
reasons, we become wise in things of which we are ignorant; and 
through the dialectic science we ascend as far as to The Good. 

Lastly, it will found by those who are deeply skilled in the philosophy 
of Plato, that each of his dialogues contains that which the universe 
contains. Hence, in every dialogue, one thing is analogous to The Good, 
another to intellect, another to soul, another to form, and another to 
matter. In this dialogue therefore it must be said, that an assimilation 
to a divine nature 1s analogous to The Good; the knowledge of ourselves 
to intellect; the multitude of the demonstrations leading us to the 
conclusion, and in short every thing syllogistic in the dialogue, to soul; 
the character of the diction, and whatever else pertains to the power of 
speech, to form; and the persons, the occasion, and that which is called 
by rhetoricians the hypothesis, to matter. 
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THE 
FIRST ALCIBIADES 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 
SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES. 


SCENE, (most probably) THE LYCEUM. 


SOCRATES 


Son of Clinias! you wonder, I suppose,' that I, who was the earliest of 
your admirers,’ now, when all the rest have forsaken you, am the only 
one who still retains unalterably the same sentiments; and yet, that for 
so many years I have never spoken so much as a word to you, whilst 
the others were pressing through crowds of people to converse with 
you. This reserve and distance in my behaviour have been owing to no 
human regards, but to an impediment thrown in my way by a 
dzemoniacal nature,’ the power and force of which you shall by and by 
be made acquainted with. But now, seeing that this power no longer 
operates to hinder my approach, I am come thus to accost you; and am 
in good hopes too, that for the future the dæmon will give no 
Opposition to my desire of conversing with you. All this while, 
however, being but a spectator, I have been able tolerably well to 
observe and consider your behaviour with regard to your admirers. And 


t Socrates, we are told by Plutarch, had discovered in the countenance of Alcibiades, 
then in his puerile age, the signs of an ingenuous and noble disposition. Having thence 
conceived expectations of the boy’s becoming an extraordinary man, he had from that 
time, as we are told in this dialogue, been a constant observer of all his motions, sayings 
and actions. When Alcibiades was grown up to his full stature, he was followed and 
surrounded, wherever he went, by such as admired the handsomeness of his person. 
They flattered his vanity; but the higher opinion they raised in him of himself, the more 
he thought himself above them. His conduct towards them was suitable to his thought, 
was such as might become an absolute lord toward his vassals. See Plutarch’s Life of 
Alcibiades. - S. 


I find, that, though they have been numerous, and such persons too! as 
thought highly of themselves, there is not one whom you have not 
driven away from you by your superior haughtiness? and imagined 
elevation. The reasons of your being exalted so highly in your own 
opinion, I am desirous of laying before you. They are these: You 
presume, that in no affair whatever you need assistance from any other 
party: for that what you have of your own, whether of outward 
advantages or inward accomplishments, 1s so great as to be all-sufficient. 
In the first place, you think yourself excelling in the handsomeness’ of 
your person and in the fineness of your figure. And in this opinion it 
is evident to every one who has eyes that you are not mistaken. In the 
next place, you dwell on these thoughts: that you are descended from 
families the most illustrious in the state to which you belong;’ that this 
state is the greatest of any in Greece; that you have friends here, and 
relations on your father’s side, very numerous and very powerful, ready 
to assist you on every occasion; and that your relations on your 
mother’s side are not inferior to them, either in power or in number. 
But a greater strength than from all these whom I have mentioned, 
taken together, you think that you derive from Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus, whom your father left guardian to yourself and to your 


t Amongst these was Anytus, who not long after became a bitter enemy to the great 
philosopher. And probably this was one of the motives of his enmity, some suspicion 
that Socrates had supplanted him in the favour and friendship of Alcibiades. For a 
suspicion of this sort always begets envy in little minds; and from envy always springs 
the most malicious hatred. - S. 


t Here is painted the most distinguishing feature in the character of Alcibiades. For 
Plutarch assures us, that the strongest of his passions, though all of them were vehement, 
was a love of superiority and pre-eminence in all things. And Ælian in Var. Hist. |. 4, 
c. 16, represents him as the pattern of arrogance; as if no person could ever in this 


quality exceed him. - S. 


S That Alcibiades, says Proclus in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, was large 
and beautiful, is evident from his being called the general object of the love of Greece; 
and is also evident from the saying of Antisthenes, that if Achilles was not such as 
Alcibiades, he was not truly beautiful; and from Hermz being fashioned according to 
his form. Or: ĝe av peyac o AAxiBtadng evyeveto kart ado, SynAoe pev Kat TO KoLvoP 
uTOV Epwpevov kaAEecoOan mS EAXados axaons: nor ĝe o Avrioberns ermwr, wÇ et un 
totouToc nv o AxtAA€euC, oun apa nv ovTwÇ Kardoc: nor de Kat To Tovg Epua tAareooa 
KATO To etĝoç avrov - T. 


" For an account of the noble descent of Alcibiades, see Pausan. lib. 1. Thucyd. lib. 
6. Isocrat. repi tevyovç. Andocid. in Orat. 4ta. - T. 
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brother: Pericles, who is able to do what he pleases; and that, not only 
at Athens, but throughout all Greece, and with many and great families 
abroad. To all these advantages I shall add the greatness of your estate; 
though, indeed, on this advantage you seem to value yourself less than 
you do on any other.’ Elevated as you are in your own mind on these 
accounts, you have looked down on your admirers:‘ and they, conscious 
of their comparative meanness, have bowed their heads, and have 
retired. This you are very sensible of: and therefore I well know that 
you wonder what I can have in my thoughts, or what hopes I can 
entertain, seeing that I quit you not, but continue my attachment to you 
still, when your other admirers have all forsaken you. 

ALC. This however, Socrates, perhaps you do not know, that you 
have been a little beforehand with me. For I really had it in my mind 
to address you first, and to ask you these very questions: What can 
possibly be your meaning, and with what views or expectations is it, 
that you continually press on me, and, wherever I am, are assiduous to 
be there yourself? for I do in truth wonder, what your business can be 
with me, and should be very glad to be informed. 

Soc. You will hear me then, ’tis to be supposed, with willingness and 
attention, if you really are desirous, as you say you are, of knowing 
what I have in my thoughts. I speak therefore as to a person disposed 
to hear, and to stay tll he has heard all. 

ALC. I am entirely so disposed: it is your part to speak. 

Soc. But observe this: you must not wonder, if, as I found it difficult 
to make a beginning, I should find it no less difficult to make an end. 

ALC. My good man, say all you have to say; for I shall not fail to 
attend to you. 

Soc. I must say it then: and though it is a hard task for any man to 
address the person whom he loves or admires, if that person be superior 
to flattery, yet I must adventure boldly to speak my mind. If, 
Alcibiades, I had observed you satisfied with those advantages of yours, 
which I just now enumerated; if you had appeared to indulge the fancy 
of spending your whole life in the enjoyment of them; I persuade 
myself, that my love and admiration of you would have long since left 
me. But that you entertain thoughts very different from such as those, 
I shall now show, and shall lay your own mind open before yourself. 
By these means you will also plainly perceive, how constantly and 
closely my mind has attended to you. My opinion of you then is this: 
That, if any of the gods were to put this question to you, - "Alcibiades!" 
were he to say, "whether do you choose to live in the possession of all 
the things which are at present yours; or do you prefer immediate death, 
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if you are not permitted ever to acquire things greater?” in this case, it 
appears to me that you would make death your option. But what kind 
of expectations you live in, I shall now declare. You think, that, 1f you 
speedily make your appearance before the Athenian people in assembly,” 
(and this you purpose to do within a few days,) you shall be able to 
convince them, that you merit higher honours than were ever bestowed 
on Pericles, or any other person in any age: and having convinced them 
of this, you think that you will arrive at the chief power in the state; 
and if here at home, that you will then have the greatest weight and 
influence abroad; and not only so with the rest of the Grecian states, but 
with the barbarian nations too, as many as inhabit the same continent 
with us. And further: if the deity whom I spoke of, allowing you larger 
limits, were to say to you, that "you must be contented with being the 
master here in Europe; for that twill not be permitted you to pass over 
into Asia, nor concern yourself with the administration of any affairs 
there;" it appears to me, that neither on these terms, thus limited, would 
you think life eligible; nor on any terms, indeed, that fell short of filling, 
in a manner, the whole world with your renown, and of being every 
where lord and master. I believe you deem no man that ever lived, 
excepting Cyrus and Xerxes, worth the speaking of. In fine, that you 
entertain such hopes as I have mentioned,° I know with certainty, and 
speak not from mere conjecture. Now you, perhaps, conscious of the 
truth of what I have spoken, might say, What is all this to the account 
you promised to give me, of the reasons for which your attachment to 
me still continues? I will tell you then, dear son of Clinias and 
Dinomache! That all these thoughts of yours should ever come to an 
end, is impossible without my help, - so great a power I think myself to 
have with regard to your affairs and to yourself too. For this reason, I 
have long been of opinion, that the god! did not as yet permit me to 
hold any conversation with you; and I waited for the time when he 
would give me leave. For, as you entertain hopes of proving to the 
people, that your value to them is equal to whatever they can give you; 
and as you expect that, having proved this point, you shall immediately 
obtain whatever power you desire; in the same manner do I expect to 
have the greatest power and influence over you, when I shall have 


t That is, the demon of Socrates. See the note on page 167. - T 
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proved that I am valuable to you’ more than any other thing is; and 
that neither guardian, nor relation, nor any other person, is able to 
procure you the power you long for, except myself; with the assistance, 
however, of the god. So long therefore as you was yet too young, and 
before you had your mind filled with those swelling hopes, I believe that 
the god would not permit me to have discourse with you, because you 
would not have regarded me, and I consequently should have discoursed 
in vain; but that he has now given me free leave, for that you would 
now harken to me. 

ALC. Much more unaccountable and absurd do you appear to me 
now, Socrates, since you have begun to open yourself, than when you 
followed me every where without speaking to me a word: and yet you 
had all the appearance of being a man of that sort then. As to what you 
have said, whether I entertain those thoughts in my mind, or not, you, 
it seems, know with certainty: so that, were I to say I did not, the denial 
would not avail me, nor persuade you to believe me. Admitting it then, 
and supposing that I indulge the hopes you mentioned ever so much, 
how they may be accomplished by means of you, and that without your 
help they never can, are you able to prove to me? 

Soc. Do you ask me, whether I am able to prove it to you in a long 
harangue, such a one as you are accustomed to hear? I have no abilities 
in that way. But yet I should be able, as I think, to prove to you, that 
those pretensions of mine are not vain, if you would be willing but to 
do me one small piece of service. 

ALC. If that service be not difficult to be done, I am willing. 

Soc. Do you think it difficult, or not, to make answers to such 
questions as are proposed to you? 

ALC. Not difficult. 

Soc. Be ready then to answer. 

ALC. Do you then propose your questions. 

Soc. May I propose them, with a supposition that you have those 
thoughts in your mind which I attribute to you? 

ALC. Be it so, if you choose it; that I may know what further you 
have to say. 

Soc. Well then. You have it in your mind, as I said, to appear in 
presence of the Athenians within a short time, with intention to 


t In the Greek text, as it is printed, the word oor is here omitted, but seems 
necessary to be inserted, and the passage to be read thus, om: rawro¢g paddov aæ$ıoç coe 
Etut, K.T.. SO as to correspond, as it ought, with these words in the preceding part of the 


sentence, oft AVUT TAPTOÇ akc et. - S. 
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harangue them and give them your advice. If therefore, when you are 
just ready to mount the rostrum, I were to stop you, and to say thus, 
"Since the Athenians are here met in assembly, on purpose to deliberate 
on some of their affairs, what, I pray you, are to be the subjects of their 
deliberation, now that you rise up to give them your counsel? Must not 
the subjects be such as you are better acquainted with than they?” what 
answer would you make me? 

ALC. I certainly should answer, that the subjects were such as I knew 
better than others who were present. 

SOc. On those subjects, then, which you happen to have knowledge 
in you are a good counsellor? 

ALC. Without doubt. 

SOc. Have you knowledge in those things only which you have either 
learnt from others, or found out yourself?’ 

ALC. What things other than those is it possible that I should have 
any knowledge in? 

Soc. And is it possible that ever you should have learnt, or have 
found out, any thing which you were not willing to learn, or to search 
out by yourself? 

ALC. It ts not. 

Soc. And were you at any time willing to learn, or did you ever at 
any time seek to know, any things in which you imagined yourself to 
be already knowing? 

ALC. No, certainly. 

Soc. In those things which you now happen to know, was there once 
a time when you did not think yourself knowing? 

ALc. That must have been. 

Soc. Now, what the things are which you have learnt, I tolerably 
well know.’ But if you have been taught any thing without my 
knowledge, tell me what. To the best of my memory, you have been 
taught grammar, the gymnic exercises, and to play on stringed 
instruments of music: for on wind-instruments, besides, you refused to 
learn. This is the sum total of all your knowledge: unless you have 
learnt any thing else in some place or other, which I have not 
discovered: and I think, that neither by day nor yet by night did you 
ever stir out of doors but I was acquainted with all your motions. 


t Alleging, that the performances on such instruments were illiberal, and unbecoming 
to a gentleman; that they were ungraceful, and distorting to the face; and could not, like 
those on stringed instruments, such as a lyre, be accompanied by the voice of the 


performer. See Plutarch’s Life of Alcibiades; and A. Gellius, lib. 15, c. 17. - S. 
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ALC. ’Tis true that I have not gone to any other masters than to such 
as taught the arts which you have mentioned. 

Soc. Well then. When the Athenians are consulting together about 
the grammar of their language, how to write or speak it with propriety, 
at these times is it that you will rise up to give them your advice? 

ALC. By Jove, not I. 

Soc. But is it then when they are in debate about striking chords on 
the lyre? 

ALC. By no means should I make a speech on such a subject. 

Soc. It cannot be on the subject of wrestling neither: because they 
never use to deliberate of this subject in their public assemblies. 

ALC. Certainly not. 

Soc. On what subject, then, of their consultations is it that you 
intend the giving them your advice? It cannot be when building is the 
subject. 

ALC. No, certainly. 

Soc. Because in this case a builder would give them better advice than 
you could. 

ALC. True. 

Soc. Nor yet is it when they consult together concerning divination. 

ALC. It ts not. 

Soc. For a diviner would in this case be a better counsellor than you. 

ALC. Without doubt. 

Soc. And that, whether he was a tall or a short man;' whether his 
person was handsome or deformed; and whether his family was noble 
or ignoble. 

ALC. How should it be otherwise? 

SOC. For to give good advice in any case whatever, belongs, I suppose, 
only to a person skilled in the subject, and not to a fine gentleman. 

ALC. Beyond all question. 


' These external advantages of person and of birth, in any speaker, always dazzle 
the eyes and imagination of the vulgar, and divert the attention, as well as from the 
matter of the speech as from the manner in which it is spoken. The most ignorant and 
barbarian nations too, in all ages, have always been observed to lay the greatest stress on 
those circumstances, in choosing a king, a leader in war, or magistrates and counsellors 
in time of peace. Alcibiades was now too young and unexperienced to judge of men by 
better standards than those used by the vulgar and the ignorant, or to know the superior 
advantages of mental abilities and knowledge. The size of an understanding, the beauty 
of soul, or the divine origin of the human mind, he had no more thought of, than he 
would have done had he been bred a plow-boy, or born a Hottentot. - S. 


Soc. And whether the man who gives them his advice be rich or 
poor, it will make no difference to the Athenians, when they are 
consulting about the health of the city; but they will always inquire after 
a physician only to consult with. 

ALC. They will be right in so doing. 

Soc. Now, on what subject is it, when they are met in consultation 
together, that you will do right in rising up and giving them your 
counsel? 

ALC. ’Tis when they are in consultation, Socrates, about their own 
affairs. 

Soc. About increasing their navy, do you mean? what sort of vessels 
they should provide, and in what manner they should have them built? 

ALC. I mean no such thing, Socrates. 

SOc. Because you are ignorant, I presume, in the art of shipbuilding. 
Is not this the reason? Or 1s there any other, why you would choose 
in such a consultation to sit silent? 

ALC. That is the only reason. 

Soc. What affairs of their own then do you mean? 

ALC. I mean, Socrates, when they are deliberating about the making 
war, or the making peace; or concerning any other affairs of state. 

Soc. Do you mean, when they are deliberating on these points, with 
whom ’tis proper for them to make peace, and with whom to engage in 
war, and in what way ‘tis proper to carry on that war? Is this what you 
mean? 

ALC. It 1s. 

Soc. And you will agree, that ’tis proper to make peace or war with 
those people with whom ’tis best so to do? 

ALC. Certainly. 

Soc. And at that time when ’tis best? 

ALC. By all means. 

Soc. And to continue it so long as ’tis best to continue it? 

ALC. To be sure. 

Soc. Now, suppose that the Athenians were deliberating about the 
exercise of wrestling, with what sort of persons it is proper to come to 
close quarters, and with whom to engage at arm’s length, and in what 
way, would you give the best counsel in this case, or would a master of 
the exercises? 

ALC. Such a master, certainly. 

SOc. Can you tell me now, what end such a master would have in his 
view, when he gave his counsel on these points, with whom tt is proper 
to wrestle closely, and with whom not so? at what times it is proper, 


and in what manner? 


My meaning is to ask you these questions: 


Whether is it proper to wrestle closely with those persons with whom 
it is best so to wrestle, or is it not? 


ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 


It 1s. 

Whether as much also as 1s best? 

As much. 

Whether at those times too when ’tis best? 
Without doubt. 


But further: Ought not a singer, sometimes, in singing, to touch 


his lute, and to move his feet? 

ALC. He ought. 

SOC. Ought he not to do so at those times when ’tis best so to do? 

ALC. Certainly. 

Soc. And to continue the doing so as long as ’tis best to continue it? 

ALC. I agree. 

Soc. Well now. Since you agree with me that there is a best in both 
these actions, in fingering the lute whilst singing, and in the exercise of 
close wrestling, by what name call you that which is the best in 
fingering the lute? As that which is the best in wrestling I call 
gymnastical, what name now do you give to that which is best done in 
that other action? 

ALC. I do not apprehend your meaning. 

Soc. Try to copy after the pattern which I shall now give you. 
Supposing, then, that I had been asked this question, "In wrestling, how 
is that performed which is performed best?" I should answer, ’Tis 
performed in every respect rightly. Now, in wrestling, that performance 
is right which is according to the rules of art. Is it not? 


ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 


It ıs. 

And the art, in this case, is it not gymnastic? 

Without dispute. 

I said, that that which is the best in wrestling is gymnastical. 
You did. 

And was is not well said? 

I think it was. 

Come then. Do you in like manner (for it would not ill become 


you likewise to discourse well) say, in the first place, What is the art, to 
which belong the playing on the harp, the singing, and the moving at 
the same time, rightly all; the whole of this art, by what name is it 
called? Are you not yet able to tell? 

ALC. Indeed I am not. 
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SOc. Try in this way then. What goddesses are those who preside 
over this art? 

ALC. The muses mean you, Socrates? 

Soc. I do. Consider now, what name is given to their art - a name 
derived from them. 

ALC. I suppose you mean music. 

Soc. The very thing. What then is that which is performed rightly, 
according to this art? Just as in the other case I told you, that whatever 
was performed rightly according to the rules of that other art, was 
gymnastical;’ in this case now, after the same manner, whatever is 
performed agreeably to the rules of this art, how do you say it must be 
performed? 

ALC. Musically, I think. 

Soc. You say well. Let us now proceed further; and tell me, what 
name you give to that which is best in making war; and what name to 
that which is best in making peace: just as, in the former cases, the best’ 
in one of them you called the more musical, in the other the more 
eymmnastical. Try now in these cases likewise to name that which is the 
best. 

ALC. I find myself quite unable to tell what it ts. 

Soc. ’Tis a shame to you that you are so. For, suppose you were 
speaking and giving your opinion concerning the superiority of one kind 


' That is, gymnastically performed, or a gymnastic performance. We have thus 
translated the Greek in this place, on a supposition that the words ofi yupyaorixor 
ought to be here read, instead of rwv yupvaora«ny. Let the learned reader judge, 
whether our supposition be well founded or not, after he has read a little further on in 
the original. - S. 


t The sameness of manner in these two cases consists in the similitude between the 
two paronymies. For the paronymous terms, music, musical, and musically, exactly 
correspond with those of gymnastic, gymnastical, and gymnastically. - S. 


S This passage in the original, as printed severally by Aldus, Walder, Henry Peters, 
and Henry Stephens, runs thus: wørep exer eb ekaotw EhEYESG THY apewov, OTL 
JLOVOLKWTEPOV: KAL EFL TW ETEPY, OTL yupPaOTIKWTEpoyv. But if we conjecture rightly, it 
should be printed thus: woxep exec ed’ exacoTy edeye¢ TO AMEINON ENI, o, 7 
PLOVOLKWTEPOY KAL EL TW ETEPY, 0, TL yUMYaOTUKWTEpOY. Our conjecture is favoured by 
the latin translation, which Ficinus made from a MS. copy of Plato. Long since we 
wrote this, we have found the following emendation of this passage, made by Cornanrtus, 
in his Eclogæ, wowep exec ed’ ETEPQ edevec, TO AMEINON, oTi povotxwrepor x.7.X. 
And this way of reading the sentence we should prefer to our own conjecture, but that 
ours is quite agreeable to the translation of Ficinus, followed herein by Dacier; and also 
that the error is thus more easily accounted for, and the alteration of the text less. - S. 


of food to another, and should say, that such or such a kind of food was 
the best at this season, and such or such a quantity of it; and suppose a 
man should thereupon question you thus, "What do you mean by the 
best, Alcibiades?" on these subjects you would be able to give him an 
answer, and to tell him that by the best you meant the most wholesome; 
and this you would say, notwithstanding that you do not profess to be 
a physician. And yet, on a subject which you profess to have the 
knowledge of, and rise up to give your judgment and advice on, as if 
you had this knowledge, are you not ashamed, when you are questioned, 
as I think you are, on this very subject, to be unable to give an answer, 
and to tell what is that which is the best? And must not this inability 
appear to others shameful in you? 

Alc. Certainly it must. 

Soc. Consider thoughtfully now, and tell me, What is the end or aim 
of that which 1s done best in the making or the continuing of peace, and 
likewise in the going to war with those with whom it is proper? 

ALC. Well, I do consider; but cannot think of what it 1s. 

SOc. Know you not, when we go to war, what it is which both the 
parties accuse each other of during their military preparations, and what 
names they give to the causes of their quarrels? 

ALC. I do. They accuse each other of deceiving, or of offering 
violence, or of taking away some of their possessions. 

SOc. But observe: How do they say they have been thus treated? Try 
to tell me what difference there is in the manner of this treatment they 
give to each other. 

ALC. Do you mean, whether they thus treat each other justly or 
unjustly? 

Soc. This is the very difference I mean. 

Ac. These different manners of ill treatment differ totally and 
entirely. 

Soc. Well then. With whom would you counsel the Athenians to 
engage in war? whether with those who treat them ill unjustly, or with 
those who treat them as they deserve? 

ALC. A question, this, of very serious import. For, if any man should 
entertain a thought of the propriety of going to war with such as act 
uprightly, he would not dare to own it. 

Soc. Because it is not lawful, I suppose, to engage in such a war. 

ALC. By no means is it so, neither seems it to be beautiful. 
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Soc. With a view therefore to these things,’ and to what is just, you 
will make your speeches to the people. 

ALC. There is a necessity for bringing my arguments from these 
tOpics. 

Soc. That best then, concerning which I just now asked you what it 
was, - the best on these subjects, - whether it is proper to go to war or 
not, with whom it is proper, and with whom not, - at what times it is 
proper, and when not, - does the best on these subjects appear to be any 
other thing than that which is the most agreeable to justice? or does it 
not? 

ALC. It appears to be no other thing. 

Soc. How is this, friend Alcibiades?’ Is it a secret to yourself, that 
you are ignorant in the science of justice? or else, Is it a secret to me, 
that you have learnt it, and have gone to some master, who has taught 
you to distinguish between what is the most agreeable to justice, and 
what is the most repugnant to it? If this which I last mentioned be the 
case, who is this master? Tell me; that I too may go and learn of him, 
through your recommendation. 

ALC. You banter, Socrates. 

Soc. Not so; by the guardian-god of friendship to both of us, you and 
me, whose deity I would least of all invoke for witness to a falsehood! 
If then you have any master who teaches you that science, let me know 
who he 1s. 

ALC. And what if I have not? Do you think that I could by no other 
means have attained the knowledge of what is just, and what is unjust? 

Soc. I think that you would, if you had discovered it by yourself. 

ALC. Are you then of opinion that I could not have discovered it by 
myself? 

Soc. I am entirely of opinion that you might, if ever you had sought 
for it. 

ALC. Do you presume, then, that I have never sought for it? 
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' These things evidently mean the lawful and the beautiful, mentioned immediately 
before. The sentence in the original, as printed, 1s this; poç ravr’ apa kat ov To 
ôıxarov Touc Aoyovç tomon. In which the words xa: ov are undoubtedly transposed, and 
should read ov xar. The transposition not being discovered by Stephens obliged him to 
change the word ravra into rou7o, as belonging to To dtxatov, and therefore made to 
agree with it. This alteration supposes vopizov and xadop, lawful and beautiful, to be 
words merely synonymous with dtxacov, just, consequently superfluous, and introduced 
to no purpose. The transposition must have been more ancient than any MS. of Plato 
now remaining; for it has corrupted not only the oldest editions, but the oldest 
translations too; infecting of course all those which came after. - S. 


Soc. I should presume that you had, if ever you had thought yourself 
ignorant of it. 

ALC. Was there not then a time when I so thought?! 

SOC. Well said. Can you tell me, then, at what time you did not 
imagine yourself to know what things are just, and what are unjust?" 
For, come, let me ask you: Was it last year, when you inquired into 
these subjects, and did not imagine yourself already knowing in them? 
or did you at that time think that you had such knowledge? Answer 
truly now, that our argument may come to some conclusion. 

AIC. Well then. I did at that time presume myself to be knowing in 
those subjects. 

Soc. And in all the third year back from this present, in all the 
fourth too, and all the fifth, did you not presume of yourself the same? 
ALC. I did. 

Soc. And earlier than the time I mentioned last, you was but a boy. 

ALC. True. 

Soc. And in your days of boyhood I am well assured that you 
thought yourself knowing in those subjects. 

ALC. How are you so sure of that? 

Soc. Often in the schools, when you was a boy, and in other places 
too whenever you was playing at dice, or was a party in any other play, 
I have heard you talking about what things were just or unjust - not as 
if you had any doubts on those subjects, but very strenuously and boldly 
pronouncing, that? such or such a one of your play-mates was a wicked 
boy, and a rogue, and was guilty of a piece of injustice. Is not all this 
true? 

ALC. Well. But what else was I to do, when any of them injured me? 


t In the Greek, as printed, the words are these, - Eira ovx ny oTe ovK etxov ovtw. 
We here suppose that the ovx immediately before etxoy ought to be omitted: and our 
supposition 1s favoured by Ficinus’ translation. But the latter ovx is to be retained, we 
should render this sentence into English thus: "Was there not a time when I had no such 
knowledge?” as if Socrates had granted him to have such knowledge at present. But the 
state of mind which Socrates is here speaking of, is that of a mind, besides being 
ignorant, conscious of its ignorance, and not presuming itself to have knowledge. - S. 


t In the Greek it would be better perhaps to read repi orov rvxo, than T. 0. ruxa, 
as is printed. We have in this, as well as in other places where we have made conjectural 
emendations of the text, translated according to them. We should not however give 
them a place among these notes, but for the sake of accounting to such of our readers 
as are learned, for the turn we have given to those passages, different from that of the 
Greek text as it now stands, and from that of other translations. - S. 
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Soc. Right. But if you had happened to be ignorant of this very 
point, whether you was injured or not, would you say, "What in such 
a case was I to do?"! 

ALC. But, by Jove, I was not ignorant of that point; for I clearly saw 
that I was injured.” 

SOc. You thought yourself, it seems, therefore, when you was a boy, 
knowing in the science of what is just and what is unjust? 

ALC. I did so; and knowing in it I was too. 

Soc. At what time was it that you first discovered it? for certainly it 
was not at a time when you thought yourself knowing in it. 

ALC. That, ’tis clear, could not be. 

Soc. At what time then was it that you thought yourself ignorant in 
it? Consider: but that time you will never find. 

ALC. By Jove, Socrates, I am not able to tell when. 

SOC. You did not acquire that knowledge, then, by any discovery of 
your own? 

ALC. That does not at all appear to have been the case. 

Soc. And besides, you acknowledged but just before, that you did not 
acquire it by being taught. If then you neither discovered it of yourself, 
nor was taught it by any other person, how or whence have you this 
knowledge? 

ALC. Well. But I was wrong in my answers, when I supposed that I 
had found out that knowledge by myself.” 

Soc. In what way then did you acquire it? 

ALC. I learnt it, I presume, in the same way in which others do. 

Soc. We are now come round again to the same question as before: 
From whom did you learn it? Inform me. 

ALC. From the people. 

Soc. To no good teachers have you recourse for the origin of your 
knowledge, in referring it to the people.” 

ALC. Why so? Are not they capable of teaching? 

Soc. Not so much as what movements are proper, and what 
improper, to make in a game at tables. And yet the knowledge of these 
things 1s meaner and more inconsiderable, in my opinion, than the 
knowledge of what things are just, and what are unjust. Do you not 
think so too? 

ALC. I do. 


' We have here followed the text, as it is printed by Stephens, where we read 
Neyoug. The other editors give us Aevyetc. - S. 


SOc. Incapable, therefore, as they are of teaching meaner things, can 
they teach things higher and of more importance? 

ALC. I think they can. Nay, it is certain that they are capable of 
teaching many things of more importance than the movements in a 
game at tables. 

Soc. What things to you mean? 

ALC. Such as, for instance, to speak the Greek language: for I myself 
learnt it from them. Nor could I name any other teacher of that 
language that I ever had; but must refer my being able to speak it to 
those very persons who you say are no good teachers. 

Soc. Well, my noble sir: in this matter, indeed, the people are good 
teachers, and as such may justly be recommended. 

ALC. Why particularly in this? 

SOc. Because in this they possess all the requisites necessary to every 
good teacher. | 

ALC. What requisites do you mean? 

SOc. Do you not know, that those who are to teach any thing must 
in the first place have the knowledge of it themselves? Must they not? 

ALC. Without doubt. 

Soc. And must not all those who have the knowledge of any thing 
agree together on that subject, and not differ in their opinions of it?" 

ALc. Certainly. 

Soc. But where they differ among themselves in their opinions, 
would you say that they have, all of them, knowledge in those subjects? 

ALC. Certainly not. 

Soc. Of such things, then, how can they be good teachers? 

ALC. By no means can they. 

Soc. Well now. Do the people seem to you to differ among 
themselves about the meaning of the words stone and wood? Ask 
whom you will, are they not all agreed in the same opinion? And when 
they are bid to take up a stone, or a piece of wood, do they not all go 
to the same kind of things? And do they not all apprehend alike, what 
kind of things every other such word signifies? For I presume this is 
what you mean by knowledge of the Greek language: 1s it not? 

ALC. It 1s. 

Soc. Now, on these subjects, as we said before, do not the people of 
our city agree among themselves? And among the several cities of 
Greece is there any difference of opinion? Do the same words, 1n 
different places, signify different things? 

ALC. They do not. 
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Soc. On these subjects, therefore, agreeably to our argument, the 
people should be good teachers. 

ALC. It ts true. 

Soc. If then we had a mind to have any person instructed in this 
matter, we should do right in sending him, for such instruction, amongst 
the multitude of the people? 

ALC. Quite right. 

Soc. But what if we had a mind to have that person taught, not only 
to know men from horses by the different words denoting them in the 
Greek language, but, beside this, to know what horses are fit for the 
race, and what are unfit? 1s the multitude able to teach this also? 

ALC. Certainly, not. 

Soc. And you admit this to be a sufficient proof of their ignorance 
in this matter, and of their inability to teach, that they agree not in their 
opinions on this head? 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. And what if we would have him learn, not only by what word 
in our language men are distinguished from other things, but, further, 
to know what men are healthy and who are unhealthy? whether should 
we deem the multitude to be the proper teachers for him? 

ALC. By no means. 

Soc. And it would be an evidence to you of their being bad teachers 
on this subject, if you saw them disagreeing in their opinions? 

ALC. It would. 

Soc. And how is it now on the subject of justice? Do you find the 
multitude agreeing one with another, or even the same person always of 
the same mind, concerning either men or actions, who are the honest, 
or what is just? 

ALC. Less than on any other subject, by Jove, Socrates, are they 
agreed with regard to this. 

Soc. What? do you then think they differ on this subject more than 
upon any other? 

ALC. By far do they. 

SOC. You have never, I suppose, seen or heard of men, in any age, 
who contended for their several opinions concerning the wholesome and 
the unwholesome in food, with so much zeal as to fight and kill one 
another on that account? 

ALC. Never. 

Soc. But concerning just and unjust in actions, that their disputes 
have carried them to such extremities, I am sure, if you have not seen, 
you have at least heard from many reports, and particularly from those 


of Homer; for you have heard both the Odyssey and the Iliad read to 


you. 

ALC. Thoroughly well, Socrates, am I versed in both. 

Soc. And is not the subject of both these poems the diversity of 
opinions with regard to what is just and what is unjust? 

ALC. It 1s. 

Soc. And did not this diversity of opinions produce fighting and 
slaughter between the Greeks and Trojans, and between Ulysses and the 
wooers of Penelope? 

, ALC. True. 

Soc. And I believe that the deaths of those Athenians, 
Lacedæmonians and Bæotians, who perished at Tanagra,' and of those 
who afterwards died at Coronea,? amongst whom was Clinias your 
father, were not owing to differences on any other subject than this, 
what was just and what unjust. 

ALC. You are in the right. 

Soc. Shall we say then that these people had knowledge in that 
subject on which they differed with so much vehemence, as in support 
of their different opinions to suffer from each other the utmost effects 
of hatred? 

ALC. It appears they had not. 

Soc. Do you not then refer to such a sort of teachers as you yourself 
acknowledge to be ignorant? 

ALC. I do, it seems. 


t The first battle of Tanagra, in which the Lacedezmonians prevailed over the 
Athenians, was uncommonly fierce, and very many were slain, of the victorious army 
as well as of the vanquished. For so we are expressly told by Thucydides, in lib. 1, 108; 
by Plutarch, in the Life of Cymon; and by Diodorus Siculus, in lib. 11 ad ann. 3. 
Olympiad. 80. The next year, in a second battle at the same place, the Athenians were 
successful; and the gallantry of their behaviour in it was equal, says the historian last 
cited, to that of their exploits at Marathon and Platæa. But the first battle of Tanagra 
seems here to be meant, and not the second, as Messieurs Le Fevre and Dacier imagined. 
For the purpose of Plato was to show, not the valour exhibited, but the blood shed, in 
fighting about right and wrong. - S. 


t The battle of Coronea between the Athenians and the Becotians, in the 2nd year 
of the 83rd Olympiad, was not less fierce than the first battle at Tanagra, and much 
more unfortunate to the Athenians; a great part of their army being slain, together with 
Tolmidas the commander of it in chief; and all who remained alive being taken 
prisoners; as we learn from Thucydides, in lib 1, 113; and from Diodorus, in lib. 12 ad 
ann. supradict. - S. 
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Soc. How therefore is it probable that you should have the 
knowledge to discern what 1s just from what is unjust, when your 
account of them is so vague, and when you appear neither to have been 
taught that knowledge by any other person, nor to have found it out 
yourself? 

ALC. According to what you say, ’tis not probable. 

Soc. Are you sensible that which you said last was not said fairly, 
Alcibiades?” 

ALC. What was unfair? 

SOc. Your assertion that I said those things of you which were said. 

ALC. What? did you not say that I had not the knowledge to discern 
what was just from what was unjust? 

Soc. Not I, indeed. 

ALC. Who was it then that said so? was it I myself? 

SOC. It was. 

ALC. Make that appear. 

SOc. You will see it in this way.' If I ask you concerning one and 
two, which is the greater number, you will say that two 1s. 

ALC. I shall. 

Soc. How much greater is it? 

ALC. Greater by one. 

Soc. Now whether of us is it who says that two is a greater number 
or more than one by one? 

ALC. It is I myself. 

Soc. Did not I ask the question, and did not you give an answer to 
it? 

ALC. True: it was so. 

Soc. On this subject, then, who appears to have made any assertion? 
Do I, who only asked a question? or do you, who gave the answer? 

ALC. I. 

Soc. And if I ask you how many letters compose the name of 
Socrates, and you tell me, which of us is it who declares how many? 

ALC. I. 

Soc. In a word, whenever any question is asked, and an answer to it 
is given, say, who 1s it that makes an assertion, the party that asks the 
question, or the party that gives the answer? 

ALC. The party that gives the answer, in my opinion, Socrates. 


' In the way of arguing by induction; that is, by inferring some universal 


proposition from many particular propositions acknowledged to be true, and 
comprehended in that universal. - S. 
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Soc. Through the whole of our past discourse was not I the party 
that asked the questions? 

ALC. You was. 

Soc. And was not you the party that gave the answers? 

ALC. I was. 

Soc. Well then. Whether of us two made the assertions? 

ALC. From what I have admitted, Socrates, I myself appear to have 
been that person. 

Soc. In those assertions was it not said that Alcibiades," the fine son 
of Clinias, had not the knowledge to discern what was just and what 
was unjust, but imagined that he had; and that he was about going into 
the assembly to give the Athenians his counsel and advice upon subjects 
which he knew nothing of? Is not this true? 

ALC. It appears so to be. 

Soc. That which Euripides’ says may therefore well be applied to the 
condition you are now in, Alcibiades. You are in danger of being found 
to have heard all this which has been said of you from yourself, and not 
from me. For, not I, but you, was the assertor of it; and you lay the 
blame of it on me without reason. 

ALC. Indeed, Socrates, you are in the right. 

Soc. Mad therefore is the undertaking, my good sir, which you 
entertain thoughts of attempting, to teach others what you are ignorant 
of yourself from your having neglected to learn it. 

ALC. I believe, Socrates, that the Athenians, as well as other Grecian 
states, seldom deliberate in council about justice or injustice in any affair 
before them; because these things they presume obvious and plain to all 
men. Laying aside therefore the consideration of this point, they 
consider which way it will be most for their interest to take. For I 
suppose that justice and interest are not the same thing;” seeing that 
many have found it their interest to have done things the most unjust, 
and that others have gained no advantage from having acted with 


honesty. 


t Mons. Dacier in this place rightly refers us to the Hippolytus of the poet here 
cited. For in one of the sentences of that tragedy, Phaedra, being ashamed to confess to 
her old nurse that Hippolytus was the object of her love, and yet unwilling to conceal 
it from her, describes him, without naming him, in terms so pointed, that the nurse 
could not possibly mistake the person. Upon which the nurse asking her if she means 
Hippolytus, Phedra answers in verse 352, 

gov Ta6 , OUK EOV, KAvELC, 
This from yourself you hear, and not from me. - S. 
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Soc. Well. Suppose interest to be a thing ever so different from 
justice, do you imagine now that you know what is a man’s interest, and 
why this or that thing is so?" 

ALC. What should hinder me, Socrates, from knowing it? unless you 
will make a doubt of this too, by asking me, from whom I learned this 
knowledge, or how I discovered it myself. 

Soc. How strangely you deal with me in this?! If you say any thing 
wrong, when ’tis possible to prove it wrong by the same arguments used 
in confuting what you before said amiss, you would have new matter 
introduced, and different arguments made use of, to prove you in the 
wrong again: as if the former proofs were worn out like old clothes, and 
you could no longer put them on, but one must bring you a fresh proof 
never used before. But without taking further notice of your evasions, 
I shall repeat the same question, and ask you from what learning you 
came to know what was a man’s interest, and who taught you this 
knowledge; and all the other questions asked before I ask you again, 
summing them up in one. It is evident now, that your answers will 
amount to the very same as they did before; and that you will not be 
able to show by what means you attained the knowledge of what is 
advantageous to a man, or conducive to his good; either how you found 
it out yourself, or from whom you learned it. However, seeing that you 
are squeamish, and decline the tasting of the same arguments again, I 
wave the inquiry into this point, whether you have or not the 
knowledge of what is the interest of the Athenians. But this other 
point, whether the same actions are just and advantageous; or whether 
what tis just to do, differs from what ’tis a man’s interest to do: why 
should not you prove, by putting questions to me, in the same manner 
as I did to you? or, if you had rather, make a discourse upon that 
subject wholly by yourself. 

ALC. But I know not if I should be able, Socrates, to make such a 
discourse to you. 

Soc. Why, my good friend, suppose me to be the assembly and the 
people.” And, were you addressing your discourse to them, it would be. 
proper for you to persuade every single man of them. Would it not? 


t That is, in evading the proofs of your ignorance, and thus endeavouring to avoid 
the necessity of your confessing it. - In our translation of this short sentence, we have 
supposed that it ought to be immediately followed by a mark of interrogation, or rather 
by a mark of admiration; and ought not to be read as part of a longer sentence, either 
interrogative, according to the version of Serranus, or assertive, according to that of 
Ficinus, and all the editions of the Greek original. The verston of Cornarius is herein 
agreeable to that our supposition. - S. 
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ALC. It would. 

Soc. Does it not belong, then, to the same person to be able to 
persuade one single man by himself, and to persuade many men 
assembled together, in speaking on any subject with which he is well 
acquainted? as, for instance, a teacher of grammar is equally well able to 
persuade one man and many men, when letters are the subject of his 
discourse. 


ALC. True. 
Soc. And when numbers are the subject, would not the same person, 


who persuades many, persuade one as well? 


ALC. He would. 
Soc. And must not this person be one who is well acquainted with 


numbers? must he not be an arithmetician? 

ALC. Most certainly. 

Soc. And would not you also, in speaking on any subjects, if you are 
also to persuade many of the truth of what you say, be able to persuade 


a single one? 
ALC. ’Tis probable that I should. 
Soc. But these subjects it is plain must be such as you are well 


acquainted with. 


ALC. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Is there any other difference, then, between a speaker in the 


assembly of the people and a speaker in such a conversation as this of 
ours, than merely so much as this - the former endeavours to persuade 
a collection of many men - the latter to persuade men one by one? 

ALC. There appears to be no other. 

SOc. Come then. Since it apparently belongs to the same person to 
persuade a multitude and to persuade a single man, practise your skill on 
me, and undertake to prove to me that in some cases that which is just 
is not a man’s interest. 

ALC. You are very saucy, Socrates. 

Soc. And I am now going to be so saucy as to convince you of the 
truth of a position quite contrary to that which you decline the proving 
of to me. 

ALC. Begin then. 

Soc. Do you but answer to the questions which I shall put to you. 

ALC. Not so: but do you yourself say plainly what you have to say. 

Soc. Why so? Would you not choose to be entirely well persuaded 
of the truth of it, if it be true? 


ALC. By all means, certainly. 
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Soc. And would you not, if you yourself were to assert it, have the 
most entire persuasion of its truth? 

ALC. I think so. 

Soc. Answer then to my questions: and if you do not hear from your 
own mouth, that to act justly is to act for one’s own advantage, believe 
no other person who asserts that position. 

ALC. I shall not: and I consent to answer your questions. For no 
harm I think will come to me that way. 

Soc. You think as if you had the spirit of divination. Tell me, then: 
Do you say that some just actions are advantageous to the man who 
performs them, and that some are not so?” 

Atc. I do. 

Soc. And do you say also, that some just actions are beautiful, and 
that some are not so? 

ALC. What mean you by this question? 

Soc. Whether did you even think that a man acted basely and yet 
justly at the same time? 

ALC. I never thought so. 

Soc. You think then that all actions which are just are also beautiful? 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. But what, as to actions which are beautiful?! Whether do you 
think that all of these are good to the performer, or that some of them 
are so, and some not so? 

ALC. For my part, Socrates, I think that some beautiful actions are 
evil to the performer of them. 

Soc. And that some base actions are good to the performer? 

ALC. Ido. 

Soc. Do you mean such actions as these? - Many men by aiding in 
battle some friend or near relation have been wounded mortally; whilst 
others, by withholding their aid when they ought to have given it, have 
come off safe and sound. 

ALC. A just instance of what I mean. 

Soc. That aid then of theirs you call beautiful with respect to their 
endeavouring to save those whom they ought to defend. Now such an ` 
action proceeds from fortitude, does it not? 

ALC. It does. 

SOC. But evil you call it also with respect to the wounds and death 
which it procured them, do you not? 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. And are not fortitude and death two different things? 

ALC. Certainly. 


Soc. To aid a friend, therefore,’ is not both beautiful and evil in the 
same respect? 

ALC. It appears that ’tis not. 

Soc. Consider now whether it be not good in the same respect in 
which it is beautiful; as in this particular which we mentioned. For, 
with respect to fortitude, you agreed with me that ’twas beautiful and 
handsome to give such aid. This very thing then, fortitude, consider 
whether it be a good or an evil. And consider it in this way; - which 
kind of things would you choose to have your own, whether good 
things or evil things? 

ALC. Good things. 

SOc. And would you not choose the best things too? 

ALC. Most of all things. 

Soc. And would you not choose to part with them least of all? 

ALC. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. What say you then of fortitude? at what price would you choose 
to part with it? 

ALC. I would not accept of life, not I, to live a coward. 

Soc. You think, then, that cowardice is evil in the utmost degree? 

Alc. That do I. 

SOc. On a par, as it seems, with death. 

ALC. It 1s so. 

Soc. Are not life and fortitude the most of all things opposite to 
death and cowardice? 

Alc. They are. 

Soc. And would you choose to have those most of all things, and 
these least of all things? 

ALC. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it because you deem those the best of all things, and these the 
worst? 

ALC. For this very reason. 

Soc. Viewing then the giving of aid in battle to such as are dear to us 
in that light in which it appears beautiful - viewing it with regard to the 
practice of that virtue which you acknowledge to be one of the best of 
things, you gave it the epithet of beautiful? 

ALC. It appears I did so. 

Soc. But with regard to its operating evil, the evil of death, you gave 
it the epithet of evil? 

ALc. True. 


t This is a conclusive assertion; and not, as it is printed by Aldus and by Stephens, 
a question. Both of the Basil editions have it right. - S. 


Soc. Is it not then just and right to denominate every action thus? 
If, with regard to the evil which it operates, you call it evil, ought it not, 
with regard to the good which it operates, to be also called good? 

Atc. I think it ought. 

SOC. In the same respect, then, in which it is good, is it not beautiful? 
and in the same respect in which it is evil, is it not base? 

ALC. It 1s. 

Soc. In saying, then, that the aiding of our friends in battle is an 
action beautiful indeed, but that yet ’tis evil, you say exactly the same 
things as if you’ called it an action, good indeed, but yet evil. 

ALC. I think you are in the right, Socrates. 

Soc. Nothing therefore which 1s beautiful, so far as it 1s beautiful, 1s 
evil; nor is any thing which is base, so far as it is base, good. 

ALC. Evidently it is not. 

Soc. Further now consider it in this way: - whoever acts beautifully, 
does he not act well too? 


ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 


SOC. 


He does. 

And those who act well, are they not happy? 

Without doubt. 

And are they not happy by being possessed of good things? 
Most certainly. 

And are they not possessed of these good things by acting well 


and beautifully? 


ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 


SOC. 


They are. 

To act well, therefore, is in the rank of good things? 

Beyond a doubt. 

And is not acting well a beautiful thing also? 

It 1s. 

Again therefore we have found, that one and the same thing 1s 


both beautiful and good? 


ALC. 


We have. 


Soc. Whatever then we should find to be a beautiful thing,’ we shall 
find it to be a good thing too, according to this reasoning? 


$ 


' In translating this sentence, we have supposed that the right reading here is 
mpooetxoy, and not, as it is printed, Tpoerror. - S. 


t It appears from the translations made by Ficinus and Cornarius, that the Greek 


of this sentence, in the manuscripts from which they translated, was written thus: O, 71 
Ov apa cevpwpev Kadov, kat ayabor evpnaoper K.T.. And we hope it will hereafter be 
so printed. For the absurdity of this sentence in the translation by Serranus, was 
evidently occasioned by his following the printed editions, and his regarding more the 
language of Cicero than the reasoning or philosophy of Plato. - S 
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ALC. It must be so. 

Soc. And what? are good things advantageous? or are they not? 

ALC. They are. 

Soc. Do you remember, now, what we agreed in concerning things 
which are just? 

ALC. I imagine that you mean this, - that those persons who do things 
which are just must of necessity do things which at the same time are 
beautiful. 

Soc. And did we not agree in this too, - that those who do things 
which are beautiful do things which are also good? 

ALC. We did. 

Soc. And good things, you say, are advantageous? 

ALc. True. 

Soc. Things therefore which are just, O Alcibiades! are things which 
are advantageous. 

ALC. It seems they are. 

Soc. Well now; are not you the person who asserts these things? and 
am not I the questioner concerning them? 

ALC. So ıt appears. 

Soc. Whoever then rises up to speak in any council, whether it be of 
Athenians of Peparethians, imagining that he discerns what is just and 
what is unjust, if he should say that he knows justice to be sometimes 
evil and detrimental, would you not laugh at his pretensions to 
knowledge? since you yourself are found to be the very person who 
asserts that the same things are both just and advantageous? 

ALC. Now, by the Gods, Socrates, for my part, I know not what to 
say to it; but am quite like a man distracted. For sometimes I am of one 
opinion, just while you are putting your questions to me, and presently 
after am of another. 

Soc. Are you ignorant now, my friend, what condition you are in? 

ALC. Entirely ignorant. 

Soc. Do you imagine, then, that if any person were to ask you, how 
many eyes you had, whether two or three, - or how many hands, 
whether two or four, - or any other such question, - you would 
sometimes answer one thing, and at other times another? or would you 
always give the same answer? 

ALC. I confess that I am now doubtful of myself; but I do believe that 
I should always give the same answer. 

Soc. And is not your knowledge of the subject the cause of that 
consistency there would be in your answers? 

ALC. I believe it is. 
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Soc. When therefore you give contrary answers to one and the same 
question, without choosing to prevaricate, *tis evident that you have no 
knowledge of the subject. 

ALC. Probably so. 

SOc. Now you say that, to questions concerning things just or unjust, 
beautiful or base, good or evil, advantageous or otherwise, you should 
answer sometimes one thing and sometimes another. Is it not then 
evident, that your ignorance in these subjects is the cause of this 
inconsistency of yours? 

ALC. It appears so to me myself. 

Soc. Is not this then the true state of the case? On every subject 
which a man has not the knowledge of, must not his soul be wavering 
in her opinions? 

ALC. Most undoubtedly. 

Soc. Well now. Do you know by what means you may mount up 
to heaven? 

ALC. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. Is your opinion doubtful and wavering on this subject? 

ALC. Not at all. 

Soc. Do you know the reason why it is not? or shall I tell it you? 

ALC. Do you tell me. 

Soc. ’Tis this, my friend: it is because you neither know nor imagine 
that you know the way up to heaven. 

ALC. How is that the reason? Explain yourself. 

Soc. Let you and I consider it together. Concerning any affairs 
which you are ignorant of, and are at the same time convinced that you 
are so, do you waver in your opinions? For instance, in the affair of 
dressing meats and making sauces, you are, I presume, well acquainted 
with your ignorance.! 

ALC. Perfectly well. 

Soc. Do you form any opinions then yourself on these affairs of 
cookery, and waver in those opinions? or do you leave those matters to 
such as are skilled in them? ' 

ALC. I do as you mentioned last. 

Soc. And what if you were in a ship under sail, would you form any 
opinion, whether the rudder ought to be turned toward the ship or from 
it, and be unsettled in that opinion for want of knowledge in the affair? 
or would you leave it to the pilot, and not trouble yourself about it? 


' This sentence is assertive, and not, as it has hitherto been always printed, 


interrogative. - S. 
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ALC. To the pilot I should leave it. 

Soc. Concerning affairs then which you are ignorant of, and are no 
stranger to your own ignorance in those respects, you are not wavering 
in your opinions? 

ALC. I believe I am not. 

SOc. Do you perceive’ that errors, committed in the doing of any 
thing, are all to be ascribed to this kind of ignorance in a man, - his 
imagining that he knows what he knows not? 

ALC. How do you mean? 

SOc. Whenever we undertake to act in any affair, it is only when we 
imagine we know what to do. 

ALC. Certainly. 

Soc. And such as have no opinion of their own knowledge in the 
affair resign it up to others to act for them. 

ALC. How should they do otherwise? 

Soc. Ignorant persons of this kind live therefore without committing 
errors, because they give up the management of those affairs in which 
they are ignorant into the hands of others. 

ALC. True. 

Soc. What kind of persons, then, are those who err and act amiss? for 
certainly they are not such as know how to act. 

ALC. By no means. 

Soc. Since then they are neither the knowing, nor those of the 
ignorant who know that they are ignorant, are any other persons left 
than of that kind who are ignorant, but imagine themselves knowing? 

ALC. None other than these. 

Soc. This kind of ignorance, therefore, is the cause of wrong doings, 
and is the only kind which 1s culpable. 

ALC. Very true. 

Soc. And where it concerns things of greatest moment, is it not in 
these cases the most of any mischievous and shameful? 

ALC. By far the most so.* 

Soc. Well then. Can you name any things of greater moment than 
those which are honest, and beautiful, and good, and advantageous? 


' In supposing this sentence to be interrogative, we have followed the two Basil 
editions and Ficinus’s translation, as Le Fevre has also done. But Dacier chose to follow 
the other editions and translations, in making it a conclusive assertion. - S. 


t In the printed original we here read ron ye. But we have made no scruple of 
adopting the marginal reading of Harry Stephens, roħov ye. - S. 


ALC. Certainly none. 

Soc. Is it not on these subjects that you acknowledge yourself to 
waver in your opinions? 

ALC. It ts. 

Soc. And, if you are thus wavering, is it not evident from our past 
conclusions, not only that you are ignorant in subjects of the greatest 
moment, but that amidst this ignorance you imagine that you know 
them? 

ALC. I fear it is so. 

Soc. Fie upon it, Alcibiades! What a condition then are you in! a 
condition which I am loth to name: but however, since we are alone, it 
must be spoken out. You are involved, my good sir, in that kind of 
ignorance which is the most shameful, according to the result of our 
joint reasoning, and according to your own confession. From this kind 
of ignorance it is, that you are eager to engage in politics before you 
have learnt the elements of that science. Indeed, you are not the only 
person in this sad condition; for in the same state of ignorance are the 
numerous managers of our civil affairs, all of them, except perhaps 
Pericles, your guardian, and a few more. 

ALC. And, Socrates, to confirm this opinion of yours, Pericles is said 
to have become wise, not spontaneously or of himself: on the contrary, 
‘tis reported of him that he had had the advantage of enjoying the 
conversation of many wise men, particularly of Pythoclides and 
Anaxagoras:' and even at this time, old as he is, he is intimate with 
Damon for this very purpose. 


' The character of Anaxagoras, or rather that of his philosophy, is well known to 
be this: That he applied himself chiefly, as all of the Ionic sect did, to the study of 
astronomy, and of the elements of outward nature. Pythoclides and Damon, both of 
them, were such as the old Sophists in polymathy and extensive learning; but neither of 
them assumed the character of Sophist. Indeed, they were so far from making a public 
display of their general knowledge, like the Sophists, that, on the contrary, they 
endeavoured to conceal it under the mask of some other character, professing only skill 
in music. We learn this, so far as relates to Damon, from Plutarch, in his Life of 
Pericles; and with regard to Pyhoclides, we are told the same by Plato himself in his 
Protagoras. But further, Aristotle, as cited by Plutarch, relates, in some of those works 
of his which are most unfortunately lost, that Pericles in fact became accomplished in 
music by studying it under Pythoclides. And Plutarch tells us, on his own authority, 
that Damon was the director and instructor of Pericles in politics, and that he was 
banished from Athens by the people, wç peyadorparypwy Kon dthotupawvoc, as a person 
who busied himself in great affairs, meaning those relating to the constitution of the state, 
and as a friend to tyranny, meaning the arbitrary power of a single person. - S. 
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Soc. But what? have you ever seen a man who was wise in any art 
whatever, and yet was unable to make another man wise in the same 
art? as, for instance, the master who taught you grammar was himself 
wise in that art; and in the same art he made you wise; as he also made 
every other person whom he undertook to teach. Did he not? 

ALC. He did. 

Soc. And you, who have learnt from him that kind of wisdom, 
would not you be able to teach it to another person? 

ALC. Certainly I should. 

Soc. And is not the same thing true of a music-master and of a master 
in the exercises? 

ALC. Perfectly so. 

Soc. For this undoubtedly is a fair proof of the knowledge of such as 
are knowing in any subject whatever, their being able to produce their 
scholars, and to show these to be knowing in the same. 

ALC. I think so too. 

Soc. Well then. Can you name to me any one whom Pericles has 
made a wise man? his own sons has he? to begin with them. 

ALC. But what if the sons of Pericles were silly fellows, Socrates? 

Soc. Clinias then, your brother? 

ALC. Why should you mention Clinias, a man out of his senses? 

Soc. Since Clinias then is out of his senses, and since the sons of 
Pericles were silly fellows, to what defect in your disposition shal! we 
impute the little care taken by Pericles to improve you? 

ALC. I presume that I myself am in the fault, that of not giving due 
attention to him. 

SOc. But name any person else, an Athenian or a foreigner, either a 
slave or a free man, who 1s indebted to the instructions of Pericles for 
becoming wiser than he was: as I can name to you those, who from the 
lessons of Zeno! have improved in wisdom, - Pythodorus' the son of 


t Zeno the Eleatic is here meant, the disciple of Parmenides. For an account of the 
wisdom meant in the latter part of this sentence, see the Parmenides, and the 
introduction to it. - T. 


t This is the same Pythodorus at whose house Plato lays the scene of his dialogue 


named Parmenides. - S. 
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Isolochus, and Callias' the son of Calliades; each of whom, at the price 
of a hundred minz,’ paid to Zeno, became eminent for wisdom. 

ALC. Now, by Jupiter, I cannot. 

Soc. Very well. What then do you think of doing about yourself? 
whether to rest satisfied in the condition which you are now in, or to 
apply yourself to some means of improvement? 

ALC. Concerning this, Socrates, I would consult with you. For I 
apprehend what you have said, and admit the truth of it. Those who 
have the administration of the state, except a few of them, seem indeed 
to me too not to have had a proper education. 

Soc. Well; and what conclusion do you draw from thence? 

ALC. This, - that if they, through their education, were well qualified 
to govern, a man who should undertake to enter the lists in contest with 
them, ought to come to the engagement duly prepared by discipline and 
exercise, as in other combats. But now, seeing that such persons as 
these, raw and undisciplined as they are, have attained to the 
management of state-affairs, what need is there for a man to exercise 
himself in such matters, or to give himself the trouble of acquiring 
knowledge in them? For I well know, that by dint of natural abilities 
I shall excel them by far, and get above them. 

Soc. Fie upon it, my fine young gentleman! What a declaration is 
this which you have made! how unworthy of your personal qualities, 
and of the other advantages you are possessed of! 

ALC. I should be glad, Socrates, to know why you think it unworthy 
of me, and in what respect. 

Soc. You offer an affront, not only to the regard which I have for 
you, but to the opinion too which you have of yourself. 

ALC. How so? 

Soc. In that you think of entering the lists to contend with these men 
here at Athens. 

ALC. Whom then am I to contend with? 


t This Callias had the command of the army sent by the Athenians for the recovery 
of Potidza; but he was slain in the first battle, before that city. See Thucydides, lib. 1 
and Didorus, lib. 12. - S. 


+ In English money, £322 18s. 4d. the very same price at which Protagoras and 
Gorgias valued their sophistical instructions in polymathy and false oratory. - S. 
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SOC. Does this question become a man to ask who thinks his mind 
to be great and elevated?" 

ALC. How do you mean? Is it not with these very persons that I am 
to stand in competition? 

Soc. Let me ask you this question; - Whether, if you had any 
thoughts of commanding a ship of war, would you deem it sufficient for 
you to excel the mariners who were to be under your command, in the 
skill belonging to a commander? or, presuming yourself qualified with 
this due prz-excellence, would you direct your eye to those only whom 
you are in fact to combat against, - and not, as you now do, to such as 
are to combat together with you? For to these men certainly* you 
ought to be so much superior, that they should never be your associates 
in competition against any, but your inferior assistants in combating 
against the enemy; - if you really think of exhibiting any noble exploits 
worthy of yourself and of your country. 

ALC. And such a thought I assure you that I entertain. 

Soc. Is it then at all worthy of you, to be contented with being a 
better man than your fellow-soldiers,s - and not to have your eye 
directed toward the leaders of those whom you have to struggle with, 
studying how to become a better man than they, and employing 
yourself in exercises which are proper with a view to them?° 


t Aldus erroneously printed this sentence in the Greek original without a mark of 
interrogation; and in this error he was blindly followed by Stephens. The Basil ed:tions, 
however, both of them, are rightly printed, in agreement with the translations by 
Ficinus and Cornarıus, and as the sense evidently requires. - S. 


t Here again the two Basil editions are right in giving us 69 rov; where Aldus and 
Stephens have been so regardless of the sense as to print det rov. - S. 


s In the Greek, as printed, we here read orpatuwrwy; but perhaps we ought to read 
ovotparurwy, that the word may correspond with the just before, to which it alludes, 
ovvaywrorTas. - S. 


" In the Greek editions orore: but we suppose the right reading to be omwe. - S. 


° All the Latin translators rightly presume this sentence to be interrogative: though 
in all the editions of the Greek it is carelessly made assertive. - The secret meaning of 
Socrates in what he here says, agreeably to the tenor of all his philosophy, we apprehend 
to be this;- that we ought not to set before us the characters of any particular men, who 
are all of them full of imperfections like ourselves, for the standards of our moral 
conduct; but should have constantly in our view, so as to copy after, the ideal and 
perfect patterns of moral excellence. - S. 
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ALC. What persons do you mean, Socrates? 

Soc. Do you not know, that our city is every now and then at war 
with the Lacedemonians, and with the Great King?! 

ALC. True. 

Soc. If then you have it in your mind to be the leader of this city, 
would you not think rightly in thinking that you will have the kings of 
Sparta and of Persia to contend against? 

ALC. I suspect that you are in the right. 

Soc. And yet you, my good sir, on the contrary, aret to fix your 
view on Midias, a feeder of quails,” and on other such persons, who 
undertake to manage affairs of state, still wearing the badge’ of slavery 
(as women would term it) in their souls, through their ignorance of the 
Muses; and not having yet thrown it off, but retaining their old 
sentiments, and manners still barbarian, are come to flatter the people, 


' The kings of Persia were so called by the Grecians, from the time that Cyrus, heir 
to the then small kingdom of Persia, having succeeded to the kingdom of Media by the 
death of his uncle without issue, conquered Assyria, subdued Asia Minor, and acquired 
the dominion of all those countries which constitute the now large monarchy of Persia. - 


S. 


t We entirely agree in opinion with Mons. Le Fevre, that this is purely ironical, and 
therefore not interrogative. - S. 


5 In the Greek, avdparodwdn tpixa, slavish hair. It was the distinguishing badge of 
slavery in men, amongst the Grecian and the Romans, the wearing their own hair on 
their heads. When they had their freedom given them by their masters, their heads were 
shaven, and they wore from that time a cap, or narrow-brimmed hat, thence called the 
cap of liberty. For this point, see avre xavtwy Theodor. Marcilius in his Commentary 
on Persinus, sat. 5 v. 82. - S. 


" This seems to be perfectly well illustrated by Olympiodorus, (whose comment on 
this dialogue is extant in MS. abroad,) in the following passage, cited by Is. Casaaubon 
in his commentary on Persius, sat. 5 v. 116. Maporma eom yuvorxwy exe Twv 
eXevOepoupevwy dovAwy Kae EXuEvovTwy Ev TY dovAOKpENEca (not ovie, as it is 
absurdly printed,) o7t exerç THY avdpawodwdn Tptya Ev T) KEpady, TOUT’ EOT, ETL THY 
dovduxny e€cy (printed rpexa, which is explaining idem per idem) exerç. “The women had 
a saying, which they used to slaves made free, but still retaining the manners which 
belonged to slaves, - ‘You wear your slavish hair on your head still’: that 1s, You still 
retain your slavish habits.” - This proverbial saying was it seems, by the Athenian ladies, 
the authors of it, applied also to men whom they saw ill-bred and illiterate. - The 
application of it was afterwards extended further to a mobile multitude, gathered 
together and governed by their passions: for so we learn from Suidas, in phrasi 
avdpaxodwdn Tptxa. - See Erasmi Adagia, p. 426 and the Greek Proverbs collected by 
Schottus, with his scholia thereon, p. 357. - S. 
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not to govern them. Ought you now to emulate these men whom I am 
speaking of, and disregard yourself? Ought you to neglect the acquiring 
of all such knowledge, as only is acquired through learning, when you 
have so great a combat to sustain? Or ought you to omit the exercising 
yourself in all such actions as are well performed only through practice? 
Should you not be furnished with all the qualifications requisite for the 
government of the state before you undertake to govern it? 

ALC. Indeed, Socrates, I believe you are right: but however, I imagine 
the commanders of the Spartan armies, and the Persian monarch, to be 
just such men as others whom you have mentioned. 

Soc. But, my very good sir, consider this imagination of yours, what 
evils attend on it. 

ALC. In what respect? 

Soc. In the first place, What opinion concerning your antagonists do 
you think would engage you to take most care about yourself? whether 
the opinion of their being formidable, or the contrary? 

ALC. The opinion without doubt of their being formidable. 

Soc. And do you think it would do you harm to take care about 
yourself? 

ALC. None at all; but on the contrary great good. 

Soc. The want of this great good, then, is one of the evils which 
attend on that imagination? 

ALC. It 1s true. 

Soc. Consider if there be not probably another too; and that is the 
falsity of it. 

_ ALC. How do you prove that? 

Soc. Whether it is probable that persons, the most excellent in their 
natural disposition,’ are to be found amongst those who descend from 
ancestors the noblest?* or is it not? 


' We are astonished to find @noec here printed in all the editions of Plato. The sense 
evidently requires us to read ġvoeiç: and it appears also from the Latin translation made 
by Ficinus, and from that also by Cornarius, that they read ġvoeiç in the manuscripts 
from which they made their translations. Had Le Fevre been aware of this, he would have 
spared himself the trouble of writing a long note to prove that hereditary monarchs and 
great lords are not always the best men. Socrates here is not asking who probably are the 
best men, (for this would be to anticipate the conclusion of his reasoning, in the very 
beginning of it,) but, who probably have the best natural dispositions. - S. 


t With this agrees the opinion of Aristotle in his Politics, lib. 3, cap. 8. BeArioug etxoc 
rouc ex BeAriovwy evyerera yap eon apeTn yevouc. It is likely that from the best 
ancestors should spring the best men. For to be well-born is to be of a good or virtuous 
family, (that is, nobility is family-virtue.) The reasonableness of this opinion the great 
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ALC. Undoubtedly it is. 

SOC. And is ıt not probable that such as have excellent dispositions 
from nature, if they meet with a suitable education, should become 
accomplished in virtue? 

ALC. Of necessity they must. 

Soc. Let us consider now, in comparing their advantage with our 
own, whether the kings of Sparta and of Persia seem to be descended 
from meaner ancestors than we are. Know we not that those are 
descendants of Hercules, and these of Achemenes? that the begetting of 
Hercules is attributed to Jupiter,’ and the ancestry of Achemenes to 
Perseus the son of Jupiter? 

ALC. And the family which I am of, O Socrates! descends from 
Eurysaces; and the descent of Eurysaces was from Jupiter. 

Soc. And the family which I am of, my noble Alcibiades! descends 
from Dedalus; and the descent of Dedalus was from Vulcan, the son of 
Jupiter. But the pedigree of those whom we set ourselves in 
comparison, beginning from the persons who now reign, exhibits a race 
of kings, all of them sons of kings, in a direct line quite up to Jupiter; 
those whom I first mentioned, kings of Argos and Lacedemon; the 
others, kings of Persia perpetually, and often of all Asia,' as they are at 
present: whereas we are but private men, ourselves and our fathers. If 
you then were to boast of your ancestors, and pompously say that 


master of all lyric poetry proves by analogy from brute animals in these verses of the 
4th ode of his 4th book: 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 

Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 

Virtus; nec imbellem feroces 

Progenerant aquile columbam: 


Brave men are offsprings of the brave and good. 

Heifers and horses still retain 

The virtue of their sires: in vain 

May one expect to find a timorous brood, 

Such as the weak unwarlike dove, 

Sprung from an eagle fierce, the daring bird of Jove. - S. 


' The Greek, as printed, is in this place evidently deficient. For, immediately after 
the words ro ôe Hpaxdeoug te yevoc, that the words eç Tov Aca are dropt, and ought 
to be restored, there needs no proof to any who are at all acquainted with the ancient 
fables of the Greeks. They well know that Hercules was never supposed to be 
descended from Persius, as he is here made to be in the printed Greek text. - S. 


* Meaning the Lesser Asia, now called Natolia. - S. 
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Salamis was the hereditary dominion of Eurysaces, or, to ascend higher 
in your ancestry, that Æacus governed in his native country gina,‘ 
can you imagine how ridiculous you would appear in the eyes of 
Artaxerxes,’ the son of Xerxes? Consider besides, whether we may not 
be found inferior to those great men, not only in the pride of ancestry, 
but also in the care taken of our birth and breeding. Are you not 
sensible of the singular advantages which attend the progeny of the 
Spartan kings in this respect, that their wives have a guard of state 
appointed for them by the Ephori;) to the end that no king of theirs 
may be the issue of stolen embraces, or have for his real father any other 
man then a descendant of Hercules? And as to the Persian king, so 
greatly is he our superior with regard to this point, that none of his 
subjects entertain the least suspicion of his having any other father than 
the king his predecessor. The consort therefore of the king of Persia is 


' Salamis and Aégina being but small islands in the Saronic bay, opposite to Attica. - 
Æacus had A®gina in sovereignty by inheritance from his mother. How it came not 
to descend to Eurysaces from his great-grandfather Æacus, and how his grandfather 
Telamon came to be lord of Salamis, may be accounted for easily from what we read 
in the Metamorphoses of Antoninus Liberalis, cap. 38. - S. 


* Artaxerxes, at the supposed time of this dialogue, was the reigning king of Persia. - 
S. 


S These were the supreme judicial magistrates in Lacedæmon: they were also the 
guardians and protectors of the laws, the kingdom, and the common weal. - S. 


* This Lacedæmonian law, or custom, is not, so far as we can find, recorded by any 
other ancient writer. And such of the moderns as treat of Grecian antiquities, wherever 
they mention it, only cite the passage of Plato now before us. But how careful the 
Ephori were, not to suffer any person to sit on either of their regal thrones, who was 
not descended in the male line from either Eurysthenes or his brother Procles, their first 
kings of the race of Hercules, we may conjecture from two remarkable instances; one 
of them recorded by Herodotus, the other by Plutarch, and both of them by Pausanias 
in Laconicis. - The first is the case of Demaratus, the son of Aristo, who was barred 
of his hereditary right to the crown, because his mother Timea was delivered of hirn 
seven months after her marriage with king Aristo: for it was thence concluded by the 
Ephori, that he was begotten by his mother’s former husband, who had parted from her 
about seven months before the birth of her son. - The other case is that of 
Leotychidas, who was by the Ephori excluded from the succession to the crown, because 
king Agis, his nominal and legal father, had been absent from the queen his consort 
more than ten months before she was brought to bed. - It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that other concurring circumstances were not wanting to induce a 
reasonable suspicion of the queen’s unfaithfulness to the king’s bed in each of these 
cases. - S. 


under no restraint but that her own dread of the evil consequences, 
should she dishonour the king’s bed. Further, when the king’s eldest 
son, the heir apparent to the crown, is born, all the king’s subjects in 
the city of his residence keep that day an original feast-day: and from 
thenceforward the anniversary of that day is celebrated with sacrifices 
and feasts by all Asia. But when we came first into the world, alas, 
Alcibiades! our very neighbours, as the comic poet says,' little knew what 
happened. After this the child is brought up, not by some insignificant 
nurse, but the best eunuchs* about the king’s person. And these have 
it in their charge to take care of the royal infant in every respect, but 
especially to contrive the means of his becoming as handsome as possible 
in his person, by so fashioning his pliant limbs, and piving such a 
direction to their growth, that they may be straight: and for executing 
this office well they are highly honoured. When the young princes have 
attained the age of seven years, they are provided with horses and with 
riding-masters, and are initiated in the exercise of hunting. At fourteen 
years of age they are put into the hands of those who are called the 
royal preceptors. And these are chosen out from such as are deemed the 
most excellent of the Persians, men of mature age, four in number; 
excelling severally in wisdom, justice, temperance, and fortitude. By the 
first of these they are taught the magic” of Zoroaster’ the son of 


' We are no less in the dark as to the name of this poet than we are to the verse of 
his here alluded to. M. Le Fevre, in a note to his translation of this passage, refers to 
Plutarch’s Life of Phocion, where Demades tells his son, at whose marriage kings and great 
lords assisted, that when he himself was married, not a soul among the neighbours knew 
any thing of the matter. And out of this passage in Plutarch, where neither verse nor poet 
is cited, the ingenious critic has made a verse, to which he supposes that Plato alludes. S. 


t That eunuchs were highly valued at the court of Persia, and purchased at a great 
price, we learn from Herodotus, in lib. 6, where he assigns this reason for it, the 
reputation of their fidelity in all things committed to their trust. See other reasons in 
Rycaut’s Present State of the Ottoman Empire, (1, 9) and in L'Esprit des Loix, (15, 18) - S 


$ Who Zoroaster was, and in what age he lived, is totally uncertain. A great variety 
of different opinions on these points is found amongst learned writers; the probability of 
any one of which opinions above the rest, it is an idle study we think to search for; so 
long as it remains doubtful whether any one man existed who was distinguished by that 
name from other men addicted to the same studies. For the learned in the eastern 
languages tell us that the name Zoroaster signifies an observer of the stars. We have 
therefore no occasion to be puzzled with uncertainties, when we read of different men 
living in different ages, and different countries of the east, all of them called by the same 
name Zoroaster, if the name was general, and given to every man famous for his 
knowledge in astronomy. - S. 


Oromazes,' by which magic is meant the worship of the Gods: and the 
same person instructs them likewise in the art of government. He who 
excels in the science of justice teaches them to follow truth in every part 
of their conduct throughout life. The person who excels in temperance 
enures the young prince not to be governed by sensual pleasure of any 
kind, that he may acquire the habits of a free man, and of a real king; 
by governing first all his own appetites, instead of being their slave. 
And the fourth, he who excels in fortitude forms his royal pupil to be 
fearless and intrepid; for that his mind, under the power of fear, would 
be a slave. But, Alcibiades, for your preceptor Pericles appointed one 
of his domestics, too old to be fit for any other service, Zopyrus of 
Thrace. I would recount to you the other articles of the breeding and 
instruction piven to your antagonists, if the narration would not be too 
long; and besides this, the articles already mentioned are sufficient 
indications of those others which they infer and draw along with them. 
But your birth, Alcibiades, your breeding and institution, or any other 
circumstances attending you, scarce any one of the Athenians 1s at all 
solicitous about, unless there be some man who happens to have an 
especial regard for you. Further; if you consider the treasures of the 
Persian kings, the sumptuous furniture of their palaces and tables, their 
wardrobes of apparel, the long trains of their garments, and the 
fragrancy of their unguents, their numerous retinue of attendants, and 
the rest of their magnificence, in comparing all this with what you have 
of the same kind yourself, you would evidently perceive how much you 
fall short of them, and would be ashamed at the comparison. If, on the 
other hand, you would consider the Lacedemonians, their sobriety and 
modesty, how simple their way of living, and how easily they are 
satisfied, their magnanimity and observance of order, their manly 
endurance of pain and love of labour, their emulation to excel, and their 
love of honour, you would think yourself a child to them in all these 
excellencies. Besides this, if you make riches any part of your 
consideration, and in this respect imagine yourself a person of 
consequence, let us not pass over this point neither unexamined; if by 
any means you can be made sensible in what rank you stand. If you 
choose then to consider the Lacedezmonians with regard to wealth, you 
will find that what we have here in Attica falls far short of theirs. For 
the lands which they possess in their own country, and in Messenia, are 
such as that no person here would dispute their superiority in this 


t This was the name given by the Persians to the supreme being, the sole author of 


all good to all. - S. 
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respect, whether he considers the quantity or the value of those lands, 
the number of their other slaves, besides such as the Helotes,” or the 
numbers of their horses, and other cattle in the pasture-grounds of 
Messenia. But, setting aside all this, you will find that, as to gold and 
silver, there 1s not so much amongst all the Grecians as there is amongst 
the Lacedzmonians in private hands. For gold and silver have now for 
many generations been flowing into them from all parts of Greece, and 
often too from foreign countries; but there is no reflux any way.” That 
therefore which the fox said to the lion in a fable of AEsop’s may justly 
be applied to them; the footsteps of money coming into Lacedemon are 
easy to be discovered, as being all turned towards it; but the tracks of 
money going out of it are no where to be discerned.’ Thus it may 
easily be conceived, that of all the Grecians the richest in gold and silver 
are the Lacedzemonians, and that of all the Lacedemomnians the richest 
is their king. For of such comings-in a larger share, and oftener, is 
received by kings? than by other men. And besides this,’ the taxes paid 
by the Lacedemonians to their kings bring them in a large revenue. But 
whatever wealth the Lacedemonians have, though great if compared 
with that of any other Grecians, yet in comparison with the riches of 
the Persians, and especially of their king, ’tis nothing. For I once heard 
a man of credit, who had been at the capital city of Persia, say, that in 
going up to it, he travelled almost a day’s journey through a large and 
fertile territory, which the inhabitants of it called the Queen’s Girdle; ’ 
that there was another extensive tract of land called the Queen’s Veil; 
and that many other fair and fruitful countries were appropriated to 
provide the rest of the queen’s apparel;° each of those countries having 
its name from that part of the apparel which the revenue of it furnished. 


' The fox’s answer to the lion, in the well known fable to which this passage 
alludes, is cited by Horace, in Epist. 1, lib, 1. - S. 


t Only meaning here the revenue arising from their demesne-lands; more of which 
in quantity and better in quality, kings have than other men. - S. 


S That is, besides the profit arising from their demesne lands. - S. 

See the Lesser Hippias. - S. 

° The same custom was in ancient Ægypt. For we read in Herodotus, lib. 2, p. 
123, edit. Gronov., that the city of Anthylla, that is, the revenue of the crown arising 


from the taxes imposed on it, was assigned and set apart for the supply of the queen- 
consort with shoes and slippers. - S. 
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So that, were any person to tell the queen-mother, Amastris, the 
comfort formerly of Xerxes, that the son of Dinomache had it in his 
head to lead an army against her son; - and were she told at the same 
time that Dinomache’s whole attire might be worth perhaps fifty 
minz;' supposing it to be of the most costly kind;* and that this son 
of hers had land in the district of Erchia,) containing not so much as 
three hundred acres; - she I suppose would wonder in what kind of 
things this Alcibiades could place so much confidence as to think of 
contending with Artaxerxes. And I imagine that she would say, it 1s 
impossible that this man should undertake such an affair with any other 
confidence than what he places in the prudence and skill which he is 
master of: for that the Grecians have nothing else worthy of account. 
Because if she was to hear further, that this same Alcibiades in the first 
place had not completed the twentieth year of his age; in the next place 
that he was utterly uninstructed; and besides this, that, when a friend of 
his advised him first to acquire the knowledge the prudence, and the 
habits, necessary for the execution of his designs, before he offered to 
attack the king, he refused to harken to this advice, and said, that even 
in his present condition he was prepared sufhciently; - I believe she 
would be astonished, and would ask, What kind of a thing it could be 
then in which the youth put his confidence? Upon this, were we to tell 
her, - In his handsome and fine person, in his birth and family, in his 
riches, and in the natural faculties of his mind, - she would think us, 
Alcibiades, out of our senses, when she reflected on all the advantages 
which her son enjoyed of the same kinds. No less do I imagine that 
Lampido,° daughter of Leotychidas, wife of Archidamus, and mother 
of Agis, who, all of them in their turns, succeeded to the crown of 


t Equal to £161 9s. 2d. English money. - S. 

t Meaning the most costly among such as were worn by Grecian women. - S. 

$ See Meursius in his Reliqua Attica, cap. 5. - S. 

* T1\e6pa. A Greek rheĝpov contained 10,000 square feet: an English acre contains 
4,840 square feet. So that the land-estate of Alcibiades, near Erchia, contained about 619 
English acres. - S. 

° This princess is called Lampidro in the editions we have of Plutarch, probably 


from an ancient error in the manuscripts, as Meursius in his treatise de Regno Laconico 


rightly seems to judge. By Herodotus she is called Lampito, lib. 6, p. 354, ed. Gronovu. 
- S. 
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Sparta, she too would wonder, in reflecting on their greatness, were she 
told, that you had taken it into your head to make war against her son, 
so ill instructed as you are. And now do you not think it shameful, if 
the wives of our enemies consider most prudently for us than we do for 
ourselves, what sort of persons we ought to be before we venture to 
attack such enemies? Harken therefore, my good sir, to the advice 
which I give you, in agreement with the Delphic inscription, KNOW 
THYSELF: since your antagonists are to be, not those whom you 
imagine, but these whom I have told you of: and these you never can 
excel in any other point than skill and application; in which articles if 
you are found deficient, you will fail of that reputation and renown, as 
well with Grecians as Barbarians, which I think you long for with more 
ardour than any other man does for whatever is the object of his wishes. 

ALC. Can you teach me then, O Socrates, what sort of application | 
ought to use? for you seem to be entirely right in all which you have 
spoken. 

Soc. Something I have indeed to say upon that subject. But let us 
enter into a joint consultation, you and I, about the means of becoming, 
both of us, better men. For when I say, there is a necessity for 
instruction, I mean it of myself as well as of you: since only one 
difference there is between you and me. 

ALC. What is that? 

Soc. He who is my guardian 1s better and wiser than Pericles, who 
is yours. 

ALC. And who is yours, O Socrates? 

Soc. A GOD, O Alcibiades! he who permitted me not before this day 
to enter into any discourse with you: he it is, on whose dictates to me 
I rely, when I am bold to say, that you will acquire the renown you 
long for, by no other means than through me. 

ALC. You are ın jest, Socrates. 

Soc. Perhaps so: but I speak the truth however in good earnest when 
I say that we stand in need of instruction, or rather, that all men want 
it; but that you and I have very especial need of it. 

ALC. In saying that I have need of it, you are not mistaken. 

Soc. Neither am I, in saying that I myself have. 

ALC. What then must we do? 

Soc. We must not despair, nor give ourselves up to indolence, my 
friend. 


ALC. By no means, Socrates, does it become us so to do. 
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Soc. Indeed it does not. We must therefore consider of the affair, 
you and I together. Now then answer to my questions. We profess to 
be desirous of becoming as excellent as possible: do we not? 

ALC. We do. 

SOC. In what kind of excellence? 

ALC. In that certainly which belongs to men of merit. 

Soc. Of merit in what respect? 

ALC. In the management of business and affairs, undoubtedly. 

Soc. But what business do you mean? The business of a jockey? 

. ALC. Clearly not. 

Soc. For then we should go for instruction to those who understand 
the management of horses. 

ALC. Certainly we should. 

SOc. Do you then mean of a mariner? 

ALC. I do not. 

Soc. For in that case we should apply to those who understand 
Navigation. 

ALC. Certainly so. 

Soc. But what business or affairs then? and by what sort of men are 
these affairs managed? 

ALC. I mean such affairs as are managed by men of honour and merit 
amongst the Athenians. 

Soc. Men of honour and merit do you call such as have 
understanding, or such as are void of understanding? 

ALC. Such as have understanding. 

Soc. In whatever business a man has understanding, in that has he 
not merit? 

ALC. He has. 

Soc. And in whatever business he is void of understanding, is he not 
in that void of merit? 

ALC. Without doubt. 

Soc. Whether hath a shoemaker understanding in the business of 
making shoes? 

ALC. He certainly has. 

Soc. In this respect therefore he has merit. 

ALC. He has. 

Soc. Well; but is not a shoemaker void of understanding in the 
business of making clothes? 

ALC. No doubt of it. 

Soc. In this respect therefore he is void of merit. 

ALC. He 1s so. 
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SOC. 


The same man therefore, according to this account, is at the 


same time void of merit and possessed of merit. 
ALC. It appears so. 


SOC. 


Would you say, then, that men possessed of merit are at the 


same time void of merit? 


ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 


That cannot be. 

What kind of men then do you mean by the men of merit? 
I mean such as have abilities to govern at Athens. 

Not to govern horses, I presume. 


ALC. No, certainly. 

SOC. But to govern men. 

ALC. That is my meaning. 

Soc. But what men do you mean? Men who are sick? 

ALC. I do not mean these. 

Soc. Men then who are going a voyage? 

ALC. I mean not such men. 

Soc. Men then who are gathering the harvest? 

ALC. Nor such neither. 

Soc. But men who do nothing do you mean? or men who do 


something? 

ALC. Men who do something. 

Soc. Who do what? try if you can make me sensible of your precise 
meaning. 

ALC. Well then. I mean men who have commerce one with 
another,’ and make use of one another’s aid and assistance in that kind 
of life which we lead in cities. 

SOc. You speak then of such as have abilities to govern men, who 
make use of other men to aid and assist them. 

Atc. I do. 

Soc. Do you mean the governing of men who make use of mariners 
in the rowing of galleys, and give them the proper orders? 

ALC. I mean no such thing. 

Soc. For ability to govern such men belongs to the commander of a. 
galley. 

ALC. True. 


' In the Greek, supBaddortwy exutoic. But we apprehend that the pronoun 
eaurotc can never follow the verb ovpBadduy, (in connection with it,) in any sense ever 
given to that verb. Presuming therefore that the right reading is ovpBaddorTwr 
addndowg we have translated agreeably to this presumption. In confirmation of which 
we find within a few lines after, cupBaddovTwy tpoç adAndAouc. - S. 


Soc. Do you then mean the governing of men who are musicians, 
and lead the song to other men, making use of chorus-singers and 
dancers? 

ALC. I mean not this neither. 

Soc. For this skill belongs to the master of the whole choir. 

ALC. Right. 


SOC. In speaking then of ability to govern men who make use of 
other men, what kind of use do you mean? or in what way? 

Alc. Fellow-citizens, I mean, partakers of the same polity, and 
engaged in mutual commerce for mutual help and benefit. I speak of 
ability to govern these. 

Soc. What art then is that which gives this ability? as if I were to ask 
you, on the subject just now mentioned - the knowing how to govern 
men embarked in the same voyage - What art is it that gives this 
knowledge? 

ALC. The art of commanding ships. 

Soc. And what science is that which gives the power of governing 
those others whom we mentioned, - those who have parts in the same 
song? 

ALC. That which belongs, as just now you said, to the master of the 
whole choir. 

Soc. And by what name do you call that science which gives ability 
to govern those who partake of the same polity? 

ALC. Prudence I call it for my part, Socrates. 

Soc. What? do you think then that want of prudence is proper for 
the commander of a ship? 


ALC. Certainly not so. 
Soc. But rather that prudence is. 


ALC. I think it is, so far as it regards the safety of those who are 
sailing in the ship. 

Soc. It is well said: and that other science, that which you call 
prudence, what end does that regard? 

ALC. The good government and safety of the commonwealth. 

Soc. And what is it which the commonwealth enjoys when it is 
governed best and preserved in safety? and what is it from which it is 
then preserved? as, if you were to ask me this question, What is it which 
the body enjoys when it is best taken care of, and preserved in safety? 
and from what is it then preserved? I would say that then it enjoys 
health, and is preserved from disease. Are not you of the same opinion? 


ALC. I am. 
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Soc. And, if you were to ask me further, What do the eyes enjoy 
when the best care is taken of them? and from what are they then 
preserved? I would answer in like manner as before, that they enjoyed 
their fight, and were preserved from blindness. So likewise of the ears; 
when they are preserved from deafness, and have their hearing perfect, 
they are then in their best condition, and are taken the best care of. 

ALc. Right. 

Soc. Well, now; what does the commonwealth enjoy, and from what 
is it preserved, when ‘tis in its best condition, has the best care taken of 
it, and is best preserved? 

ALC. It seems to me, Socrates, that the members of it then enjoy 
mutual amity, and are preserved from enmity and factions. 

Soc. By amity do you mean their being of the same mind, or of 
different minds? 

ALC. Their being of the same mind. 

SOc. Now through what science is it that different civil states are of 
the same mind concerning numbers? 

ALC. Through the science of arithmetic. 

SOc. Well; and 1s it not through that very science that private persons 
are of the same mind one with another? 

ALC. It 1s. 

Soc. And that any person too, by himself, continues always in the 
same mind, is it not through his possessing that science? 

ALC. It 1s. 

Soc. And through what science 1s it that a single individual is always 
of the same mind concerning a span and a cubit, whether of the two 1s 
the greater measure? is it not through the science of mensuration? 

ALC. Without doubt. 

Soc. And is it not so too between different private persons and civil 
states? 

ALC. It ts. 

Soc. And how concerning weights? does not the same hold true in 
this case? 

ALC. I agree it does. 

Soc. But now the sameness of mind which you speak of, what is that? 
What is the subject-matter of it? and through what science is it 
procured? I ask you likewise whether the same science which procures 
it for the public procures it no less for private persons; and whether it 
operates that effect in a man considered by himself as well as between 
one man and another. 

ALC. Probably it does. 
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Soc. What science of art then is ıt? Do not labour for an answer, but 

speak readily what you think. 
ALC. I think it to be such an amity and sameness of mind, that which 
we are speaking of, as there is between a father and a mother 1n loving 
their child, and as there is between brother and brother, and between 
man and wife. 

Soc. Do you then think is possible, Alcibiades, for a man to be of the 
same mind with his wife on the subject of weaving, when he is ignorant 
and she is knowing in the art? 

_ ALC. By no means. 

Soc. Nor ought he neither. For ’tis a piece of knowledge belonging 

only to women. 


ALC. Certainly. 
Soc. Well; and can a woman be of the same mind with her husband 


on the subject of fighting in battle among the infantry, when she has 
never learnt the art? 

ALC. Certainly she cannot. 

Soc. For the knowledge of this you would perhaps say belonged only 


to men. 


ALC. I should so. 
SOc. Some pieces of knowledge, therefore, properly belong to women; 


others to men according to your account. 

ALC. No doubt can be made of it. 

Soc. On those subjects therefore which are not common to both the 
sexes there is no sameness of mind, between husbands and their wives. 
ALC. There is not any. 

Soc. Neither then is there any friendship; if friendship consist in 
sameness of mind. 

ALC. It appears there 1s not. 

SOc. So far therefore as women are attentive to their own business 
they are not beloved by their husbands. 

ALC. It seems they are not. 

Soc. Neither are men beloved by their wives, - so far as their minds 
are engaged in their own business. 

ALC. It seems they are not. 
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Soc. Neither then do citizens live well’ together in cities, when each 
of them minds only his own business. 

ALC. Nay, Socrates; for my part I imagine that they do, - so far as 
they are thus employed. 

Soc. How say you? What, without friendship between them, by 
means of which we said that civil states were in a happy condition, and 
without which we said they could not flourish? 

ALC. But it seems to me that friendship is on this very account 
produced between them, because every one gives his whole attention to 
his own business. 

Soc. It did not seem so to you just now. But how do you explain at 
present what you said, - that friendship was produced by sameness of 
mind? Whether is it possible that fellow-citizens can be all of the same 
mind on subjects in which some of them are knowing, and others 
ignorant? 

ALC. It 1s not possible. 

Soc. And do they do their duty, and act as they ought, or not, when 
each of them attends to his own business? 

ALC. As they ought, undoubtedly. 

Soc. When the citizens then of any city act as they ought, and all of 
them do their duty, is not friendship produced between them? 

ALC. It must be so I think, Socrates. 

Soc. What kind of friendship, or sameness of mind, do you then 
mean, in the procuring of which you say that wisdom and prudence are 
requisite to make us men of virtue and merit? For I can neither learn 
from you what it is, nor what objects it regards. But sometimes it seems 
to regard the same objects, and sometimes not, according to your 
account of It. 

AIC. Now by the Gods, Socrates, I know not what I mean, myself. 
But am in danger of appearing to have been, of a long time, in a 
shameful state of mind, without being sensible of it. 

Soc. Now therefore you ought to take courage. For if fifty years of 
your life had elapsed before you had discovered the real state of your. 
mind, an application of it to the care of yourself would have been a 


' In all the editions of Plato, we here read simply otxovvrar. In all the MSS. 
therefore, from which the first of them were printed, and in those also which Ficinus 
and Cornarius translated, there seems to have been an omission of the word ev. We 
think it an omission because the same word 1s inserted in the very next sentence of 
Socrates, which the reasoning requires to correspond with this. Serranus alone, in his 
translation, appears to have seen the necessity of its being here restored. - S. 


difficult task for you. But you are now at the very time of life in which 
such a discovery should be made, to be of any advantage to you. 

ALC. What then am I to do, Socrates, now that I am made sensible of 
my condition? 

Soc. Only to answer to the questions I shall put to you, Alcibiades. 
And if you will so do, you and I, by the favour of God, if any credit 
may be given to a prophecy of mine, shall both of us be the better for 
It. 

ALC. Your prophecy shall be accomplished, as far as the 
accomplishment depends on my answering to your questions. 

SOC. Come on then. What is it to take care of oneself? That we may 
not falsely imagine, as we often do, that we are taking care of ourselves, 
and know not that all the while we are otherwise employed. And when 
is it that a man is taking that care? Whether when he is taking care of 
what appertains to him, is he then taking care of himself? 

ALC. For my part I must own I think so. 

Soc. And when is it, think you, that a man is taking care of his feet? 
whether is it then when he is taking care of the things appertaining to 
his feet? 

ALC. I do not apprehend your meaning. 

Soc. Do you acknowledge something to be appertaining to the hand, 
- a ring, for instance? Or' does it appertain to any other part of the 
human body than a finger? 

ALC. Certainly not. 

Soc. And does not a shoe appertain to the foot in like manner? 

ALC. It does. 

Soc. Whether then at the time of our taking care of our shoes are we 
taking care immediately of our feet? 

ALC. I do not quite apprehend you, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you acknowledge that whatever be the subject of our care, 
a right care of it may be taken? 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. I ask you then, whether you think that a man takes a right care 
of whatever is the subject of his care, when he improves it and makes 
it better? 

ALC. I answer yes. 


t If, in the Greek, we here insert the particle 7 or, there will be no occasion to 
separate these two questions of Socrates, so as to insert between them an affirmative 
answer of Alcibiades to the first question; as Ficinus does in his translation. - S. 
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Soc. What art now is that by which are shoes are improved and made 
better? 

ALC. The shoemaker’s art. 

Soc. By the shoemaker’s art therefore it is that we take a right care 
of our shoes. 

ALc. True. 

Soc. And is it also by the shoemaker’s art that we take a right care 
of our feet? or is it by that art by which we improve our feet and make 
them better? 

ALC. It 1s by this art. 

Soc. And do we not improve and make better our feet by the same 
art by which we improve and make better the rest of our body? 

ALC. I believe we do. 

Soc. And is not this the gymnastic art? 

ALC. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. By the gymnastic art therefore we take care of the foot, and by 
the shoemaker’s art we take care of what is appertinent to the foot. 

ALC. Exactly so. 

Soc. And in like manner by the gymnastic art we take care of our 
hands, and by the art of engraving rings we take care of what 1s 
appertinent to the hand. 

ALC. Certainly. 

Soc. By the gymnastic art also we take care of our bodies; but ’tis by 
the weaver’s art and some others that we take care of things appertinent 
to the body. 

ALC. I agree with you entirely. 

Soc. By one kind of knowledge therefore we take care of things 
themselves, and by a different kind of knowledge we take care of things 
only appertinent to those things which are the principal. 

ALC. It appears so. 

SOC. You are not therefore taking care of yourself when you are 
taking care only of the appertinences to yourself. 

ALC. At that time ’tis very true I am not. . 

Soc. For one and the same art, it seems, doth not take care of a thing 
itself, and of the appertinences to that thing besides. 

ALC. It appears to be not the same art. 

Soc. Now then, by what kind of art might we take care of ourselves? 

ALC. I have nothing to answer to this question. 

Soc. So much, however, we are agreed in, that it is not an art by 
which we improve or better any thing which is ours; but an art by 
which we improve and better our very selves. 
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ALc. I acknowledge it. 

SOc. Could we ever know what art would improve or amend a shoe, 
if we knew not what a shoe was? 

ALC. Impossible. 

Soc. Neither could we know what art would make better rings for 
the finger, if ignorant what a ring for the finger was. 

ALC. True. 

Soc. Well; and can we ever know what art would improve or make 
a man’s self better, so long as we are ignorant of what we ourselves are? 

ALC. Impossible. 

Soc. Let me ask you, then, whether it happens to be an easy thing to 
know oneself; and whether he was some person of mean attainments in 
knowledge, he who put up this inscription in the temple at Pytho:' or 
is it a piece of knowledge difficult to be attained, and not obvious to 
every one? 

ALC. To me, Socrates, it has often seemed easy and obvious to every 
one, and often too, at other times, a thing of the greatest difficulty. 

Soc. But whether in itself it be an easy thing or not, with respect to 
us, Alcibiades, the state of the case is this; - had we attained to that piece 
of knowledge, we should perhaps know what it is to take care of 
ourselves; but never can we know this so long as we remain ignorant of 
that. 

ALC. These are truths which I acknowledge. 

Soc. Come then, By what means might it be found what is the very 
self of every thing? for so we might perhaps find what we ourselves are: 
but so long as we continue in the dark as to that point, it will be no 
way possible to know ourselves. 

ALC. You are certainly in the right. 


t Pytho was another name for the city of Delphi, as we learn from Pausanias: a 
name more ancient that the name Delphi, and on that very account retained by Homer 
and Apollonius of Rhodes. The passages to which we here refer may be seen cited 
together by Cellarius, in Geog. vol. 1, p. 721, edit. Cantab. An air of antiquity in the 
diction is observed by the best critics to be one of the sources of the sublime in epic 
poetry. And Plato treads every where in the steps of Homer while he is searching out 
all the sources of sublimity in style, to maintain throughout his writings the dignity of 
true philosophy, and, at the same time, to preserve its simplicity, and unadulterated 
beauty. 
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SOC. 


Attend now, I conjure you in the name of Jupiter: With whom 


is it that you are at this present time discoursing? Is it not! with me? 


ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 


It is. 

And am not I discoursing with you? 

You are. 

It is Socrates then who is discoursing and arguing. 

Quite true. 

And Alcibiades is attentive to his arguments. 

He ıs. 

Is it not by reason that Socrates thus argues in discourse? 
Undoubtedly. 

And is not to argue in discourse the same thing as to reason? 
Quite the same. 

But is not the person who uses a thing, different from the thing 


which he uses? 

ALC. How do you mean? 

Soc. As a shoemaker, for instance, cuts his leather with the sheers, 
and the paring knife, and other tools. 

ALC. Well; he does so. 

Soc. Is not then the shoemaker, who cuts the leather and uses those 
tools in cutting it, different from the tools which he uses? 

ALC. Without doubt. 

Soc. Are not, in like manner, the instruments on which a musician 
plays, different things from the musician himself? 

ALC. Certainly. 

Soc. It was in this sense that just now I asked you whether you 
thought that, in all cases, the person who used a thing was different 
from the thing which he used. 

ALC. I think he ts. 

Soc. Now then, to resume the instance of the shoemaker; what say 
we? does he cut the leather with his tools only, or also with his hands? 

ALC. With his hands also. 

Soc. He therefore uses also these. 

ALC. He does. 

Soc. And does he not use his eyes also when he is cutting the leather? 

ALC. He does. 


t In the Greek we here read, - add Tivi n Epon; Is it with any other person than 
with me? But the answer of Alcibiades being in the affirmative is sufficient to show this 
reading to be wrong. It may be rectified by this small alteration, addome n epos 
Whether is it not with me? 
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SOc. And we are agreed, that the person who makes use of any things 
is different from the things which he makes use of. 


ALC. We are. 

Soc. The shoemaker then, and the musician, are different from the 
hands and eyes with which they perform their operations. 

ALC. It is apparent. 

Soc. And does not a man use also his whole body? 

ALC. Most certainly. 

Soc. Now the user is different from the thing used. 


. ALC. True. 
Soc. A man therefore is a being different from his body. 


ALC. It seems so. 

Soc. What sort of being then is man? 

ALC. I know not. 

SOc. But you know that man is some being who makes use of the 
body. 

ALc. True. 

Soc. Does any being make use of the body other than the soul? 

ALC. None other. 

Soc. And does it not so do by governing the body? 


ALC. It does. 
Soc. Further, I suppose that no man would ever think otherwise than 


this. 
ALC. Than what? 
Soc. That a man himself was one of these three things. 


ALC. What three things? 

Soc. Soul, or body, or a compound of them both, constituting one 
whole. 

ALC. What besides could be imagined? 

Soc. Now we agreed that the being which governs the body is the 


man. 


ALC. We did. 

Soc. What being then is the man? Doth the body itself govern itself? 
ALC. By no means? 

Soc. For the body we said was governed. 

ALC. True. 

Soc. The body then cannot be that being which we are in search of. 


ALC. It seems not. 

Soc. But whether does the compound being govern the body? and 
whether is this the man? 

ALC. Perhaps it 1s. 
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SOC. Least of any of the three can this be so. For of two parties, one 
of which is the party governed, there is no possibility that both of them 
should govern jointly. 

ALC. Right. 

SOC. Since then neither the body, nor the compound of soul and 
body together, is the man, ıt remains, I think, either that a man’s self is 
nothing at all, or, if it be any thing, it must be concluded that the man 
is no other thing than soul. 

ALC. Clearly so. 

SOC. Needs it then to be proved to you still more clearly, that the 
soul’ is the very man? 

ALC. It needs not, by Jupiter: for the proofs already brought seem to 
me sufficient. 

Soc. If it be proved tolerably well, though not accurately, ’tis 
sufficient for us. For we shall then perhaps, and not before, have an 
accurate knowledge of man’s self, when we shall have discovered what 
we just now passed by as a matter which required much consideration. 

AIC. What is that? 

Soc. That of which was said some such thing as this, - that in the first 
place we should consider what is self itself: whereas, instead of this, we 
have been considering what is the proper self of every man. And this 
indeed for our purpose will perhaps suffice. For we could by no means 
ever say that any thing was more peculiarly and properly oneself, than 
is the soul. 

ALC. Certainly, we could not. 

Soc. May we not then fairly thus determine, - that we are conversing 
one with another, by means of reason, you and I, soul with soul? 


ALC. Quite fairly. 


' Simplicius rightly understands Plato here to mean the rational soul. For the 
arguments produced in this part of the Dialogue, to show that the soul is a man’s proper - 
self, regard the rational soul only. This soul alone uses speech, as the instrument by 
which it makes known to other its mind and will. This alone uses argumentative 
speech, as an instrument to teach art and science, to correct error, to confute falsehood, 
and demonstrate truth. This alone uses the original parts of the body, especially the 
hands and eyes, as instruments by which it operates in all the performances of the 
manual arts. This alone employs the whole body in its service, as the instrument of its 
will and pleasure; and 1s the sole governing and leading power in man, whether it govern 
well or ill, and whether it lead in the right way, or in the wrong; for the rest of the man 
must obey and follow. It governs well, and leads aright, through knowledge of itself; 
if this knowledge infer the knowledge of what is just, fair, and good, and if the 
knowledge of these things be the science of rational, right, and good government. - S. 


Soc. This therefore was our meaning when we said a little before, 
that Socrates discoursed with Alcibiades, making use of reason: we 
meant, it seems, that he directed his words and arguments, not to your 
outward person, but to Alcibiades himself, that is to the soul. 

ALC. It seems so to me too. 

Soc. He therefore enjoins a man to recognise the soul, he who gives 
him this injunction, - to know himself. 

ALC. That is probably his meaning. 

Soc. Whoever then has a knowledge only of his body,’ has indeed 
attained the knowledge of what is his, but not the knowledge of himself. 

ALC. Just so. 

Soc. None therefore of the physicians, so far as he is only a 
physician, knows himself: neither does any master of the exercises, so far 
as he is such a master and nothing more. 

ALC. It seems they do not. 

Soc. Far from knowing themselves then are husbandmen, and other 
artificers or workmen. For such men as these are ignorant it seems of 
the things which are theirs, and knowing only in subjects still more 
remote, the mere appertinences to those things which are theirs, so far 
as their several arts lead them. For they are acquainted only with things 
appertinent to the body, to the culture and service of which body these 
things administer. 

ALC. What you say ts true. 

Soc. If therefore wisdom consist in the knowledge of oneself, none 
of these artificers are wise men by their skill in their respective arts. 

ALC. I think they are not. 

Soc. On this account it is that these arts seem mechanical and mean, 
and not the learning fit for a man of a virtuous merit. 


t The Greek of this passage, in all the editions of Plato, is absurdly printed thus, 
OOTLC APA TWH TOV DWUATOS YLYPWOKEL, TA avTov, AAA’ ovx avTor, Eyywxey. The first 
member of which sentence being ungrammatical, Stephens, in the margin of his edition, 
supposes may be rectified, either by inserting the word rı before rw», or by changing the 
rw» into ra. In either of these ways indeed the grammatical construction is amended, 
but not the sense: for thus represented, (and thus represented it 1s by the Latin versions 
of Cornarius and Serranus,) it is inconsistent with the reasoning, which requires that the 
body itself should be intended, and not ra (or rt Tw») Tov owparToç, the garments, and 
other external things, or any of them, which are only appertinent to the body. Le Fevre 
and Dacier seem to have been well aware of this, and have rightly therefore rendered it 
into French by these words - son corps. They were led thus aright by Ficinus, who, in 
translating this part of the sentence, uses only the word corpus. Perhaps in the 
manuscript from which he translated, he found the right reading, which we conjecture 
to be this, oo71¢ apa To avTov owp pa YyLYYwOKEL, TO avTov AAA’ OVX avTov, EyruKE?. - S. 
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ALc. Entirely true. 

Soc. To return to our subject whoever then employs his care in the 
service of his body, takes care indeed of what is his, but not of himself. 

ALC. There is danger of its being found so. 

Soc. And whoever is attentive to the improvement of his wealth, is 
not taking care either of himself or of what ts his, but of things still 
more remote, the mere appertinences to what is his.’ 

ALC. It seems so to me too. 

Soc. The man therefore who is intent on petting money, is so far not 
acting for his own advantage. 

ALC. Rightly concluded. 

Soc. It follows also, that whoever was an admirer of the outward 
person of Alcibiades, did not admire Alcibiades, but something which 
belongs to Alcibiades. 

ALC. You say what ts true. 

Soc. But whoever is your admirer is the admirer of your soul. 

ALC. It appears to follow of necessity from our reasoning. 

Soc. And hence it is, that the admirer of your outward person, when 
the flower of it is all fallen, departs and forsakes you. 

ALC. So it appears. 

Soc. But the admirer of a soul departs not, so long as that soul goes 
on to improve itself. 

ALC. Probably so. 

Soc. I am he then who forsakes you not, but abides by you, when, 
the flower of youth having left you,* the rest of your followers have left 
you and are gone. 

ALC. It is kindly done of you, Socrates: and never do you forsake me. 

Soc. Exert all your endeavours then to be as excellent a man as 
possible. 

ALC. I will do my best. 

Soc. For the state of your case is this:- Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, 
never it seems had any admirer, neither has he now, besides one only, 
and therefore to be cherished, this Socrates here, the son of Sophroniscus 
and Phenarete. 

ALC. ’Tis true. 


' The two preceding notes are referable to this passage also, where, in the Greek, 
as printed, the like omission is made of the article ræ before Twv eaurov. - S. 


t In the Greek, \nyovroc Tov awuatoc, where the word avOaug seems necessary to 
be supplied. The same metaphor is used a few lines further on. - S. 


Soc. Did you not say that I had been a little beforehand with you 
when I accosted you; for that you had it in your mind to address me 
first; as you wanted to ask me, why of all your admirers I was the only 
one who forsook you not? 

ALC. I did say so: and that was the very case. 

SOC. This then was the reason: ’twas because I was the only person 
who admired you; the others admired that which is yours. That which 
is yours has already dropt its flower; and the spring-season of it is past: 
whereas you yourself are but beginning to flourish. If therefore the 
Athenian populace corrupt you not, and make you less fair, I never shall 
forsake you. But this is what I chiefly fear, that you may come to 
admire and court the populace, and be corrupted by them, and we 
should lose you: since many of the Athenians, men of virtuous merit 
too, have been thus corrupted before now. For the people of 
magnanimous Erectheus has an outward person fair and engaging to 
behold. But we ought to strip it of all its showy dress, and view it 
naked. Use therefore the caution which I give you. 

ALc. What caution? 

Soc. In the first place, my friend, exercise yourself; and acquire the 
knowledge of those things which are necessary to be learnt by every 
man who engaged in political affairs: but engage not in them until you 
are thus exercised and thus instructed: that you may come to them 
prepared with an antidote, and suffer no harm from the poison of the 
populace. 

ALC. What you say, Socrates, to me seems right. But explain, if you 
can, more clearly, how or in what way we should take care of ourselves. 

Soc. Is not this then sufhciently clear to us from what has been 
already said? For what we are, has been tolerably well agreed on. 
Indeed before that point was settled we feared lest we should mistake it, 
and imagine that we were taking care of ourselves, when the object of 
our care all the while was some other thing. 

ALC. This is true. 

Soc. Upon that it was concluded by both of us that we ought to take 


care of the soul, and that to this we should directly all our attention and 
regard. 
ALC. It was evident. 
Soc. And that the care of our bodies and our possessions should be 
delivered over to others. 

ALC. We could not doubt it. 


Soc. In what way then may we attain to know the soul itself with the 
greatest clearness? For, when we know this, it seems we shall know 


ourselves. Now, in the name of the Gods, whether are we not ignorant 
of the right meaning of the Delphic inscription just now mentioned? 
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ALC. What meaning? What have you in your thoughts, O Socrates! 
when you ask this question? 

Soc. I will tell you what I suspect that this inscription means, and 
what particular thing it advises us to do. For a just resemblance of it is, 
I think, not to be found wherever one pleases; but in one only thing, 
the sight. 

ALC. How do you mean? 

Soc. Consider it jointly now with me. Were a man to address 
himself to the outward human eye, as if it were some other man; and 
were he to give it this counsel "See yourself;" what particular thing 
should we suppose that he advised the eye to do? Should we not 
suppose that ’twas to look at such a thing, as that the eye, by looking 
at it, might see itself? 

ALC. Certainly we should. 

Soc. What kind of thing then do we think of, by looking at which 
we see the thing at which we look, and at the same time see ourselves? 

ALC. ’Tis evident, O Socrates, that for this purpose we must look at 
mirrors, and other things of the like kind. 

Soc. You are right. And has not the eye itself, with which we see, 
something of the same kind belonging to it? 

ALC. Most certainly it has. 

Soc. You have observed, then, that the face of the person who looks 
in the eye of another person, appears visible to himself in the eye-fght 
of the person opposite to him, as in a mirror? And we therefore call 
this the pupil, because it exhibits the image of that person who looks in 
It. 

ALC. What you say is true. 

SOC. An eye therefore beholding an eye, and looking in the most 
excellent part of it, in that with which it sees, may thus see itself? 

ALC. Apparently so. 

SOC. But if the eye look at any other part of the man, or at any thing 
whatever, except what this part of the eye happens to be like, ıt will not 
see itself. 

ALc. It 1s true. | 

Soc. If therefore the eye would see itself, it must look in an eye, and 
in that place of the eye, too, where the virtue of the eye is naturally 
seated; and the virtue of the eye is sight. 

ALC. Just so. 

Soc. Whether then is it not true, my friend Alcibiades, that the soul,’ 
if she would know herself, must look at soul, and especially at that place 


t That is, the whole rational soul. - T. 


in the soul in which wisdom," the virtue of the soul, is ingenerated; and 
also at whatever else this virtue of the soul resembles? 

ALC. To me, O Socrates, it seems true. 

Soc. Do we know of any place in the soul more divine than that 
which is the seat of knowledge and intelligence? 

ALC. We do not. 

Soc. This therefore in the soul resembles the divine nature. And a 
man, looking at this, and recognizing all that which is divine,” and God 
and wisdom, would thus gain the most knowledge of himself. 

. ALC. It is apparent. 

Soc. And to know oneself, we acknowledge to be wisdom. 

ALC. By all means. 

[Soc. Shall we not say, therefore, that as mirrors are clearer, purer, 
and more splendid than that which is analogous to a mirror in the eye, 
in like manner God is purer and more splendid than that which is best 
in our soul? 

AIC. It 1s likely, Socrates. 

Soc. Looking therefore at God, we should make use of him as the 
most beautiful mirror, and among human concerns we should look at 
the virtue of the soul; and thus, by so doing, shall we not especially see 
and know our very selves? 

ALC. Yes.F 


' According to Diotima, in the Banquet of Plato, the being which is wise desires to 
be full of knowledge, and does not seek nor investigate, but possesses the intelligible, or, 
in other words, the proper object of intellectual vision. But according to Socrates, in 
the Republic, wisdom is generative of truth and intellect: and from the Theætetus it 
appears to be that which gives perfection to things imperfect, and calls forth the latent 
intellections of the soul. From hence, it is evident that wisdom, according to Plato, is 
full of real being and truth, is generative of intellectual truth, and is perfective according 
to energy of intellectual natures. In this place, therefore, Plato, with great propriety, 
and consistently with the above definition, calls wisdom the virtue of the soul. For the 
different virtues are the sources of different perfection to the soul, and wisdom, the 
highest virtue, is the perfection of our supreme part, intellect. - T. 


+ The words within the brackets are from Stobzus, Serm. 21, p. 183, from whom it 
appears that they ought to be inserted in this place, though this omission has not been 
noticed by any of the editors of Plato. The original is as follows: Ap’ woxep xaTroxrpa 
oadeotepa eort Tou ev Ty ofOadpy Evorrpou kat cabapwrepa TE Kat KapPTPOTEPA, OVTW Kat 
o Geog rou ev Ty netep Wuxy BeAnoTOU, KOapwrepor Te, Kat NaPTPOTEPOY TUYKAVEL Wr 
Eotxe ye w Lwxparyncg. Esc Tov Geor apa Brexovres exervy kadtotTyw evorapy xpwyed' av, 
kaw TWH avOpwaivwy eC THY WuxNS QAPETNP, Kat OVTWÇ ay ANOTA OVK OpY EV Kat 
ytyywoKxoiper nuac avtovg: Nou. The intelligent reader needs not, I trust, be told, that, 
without this uncommonly beautiful passage, the dialogue is defective in its most essential 
part. - T 
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Soc. If then we are not wise, but are ignorant of ourselves, can we 
know what our good is, and what our evil? 

ALC. How is it possible that we should, Socrates? 

SOc. For perhaps it appears impossible for a man who knows not 
Alcibiades himself, to know any thing which relates to Alcibiades, as 
having that relation. 

ALC. Impossible it is, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Neither then can any thing which is our own, be known by us 
to be our own, any other way than through the knowledge of ourselves. 

ALC. How should we? 

Soc. And if we know not that which is ours, neither can we know 
any of the appertinences to what is ours. 

ALC. It appears we cannot. 

Soc. We therefore were not at all right in admitting, as we did just 
now, that certain persons there were, who knew not themselves, but 
who knew what belonged to them, and was theirs. Neither can such as 
know not themselves know the appertinences to what is theirs. For it 
seems, that ’tis the province of one and the same person, and is from 
one and the same science, to know himself, to know the things which 
are his, and to know the appertinences to those things. 

ALC. I believe it will be found so. 

Soc. And whoever is ignorant of what belongs himself and is his 
own, must be likewise ignorant of what belongs to other men and is 
theirs. 

ALC. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And if he is ignorant of what belongs to other men, will he not 
be ignorant also of what belongs to the public, and to other civil states? 

ALC. He must be so. . 

SOc. Such a man, therefore, cannot be a politician. 

ALC. Certainly he cannot. 

Soc. Neither will he be fit to manage a family. 

ALC. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor will he have any certain knowledge of any thing which he 
is doing. 

Alc. He will not. 

Soc. And will not the man who knows not what he is doing, do 
amiss? 

ALC. Certainly so. 

Soc. And doing amiss, will he not act ill, both as a private person, 
and as a member of the public? 


ALC. No doubt of it. 


Soc. And the man who acts ill, is he not in a bad condition? 

ALC. A very bad one. 

Soc. And in what condition will they be who have an interest in his 
conduct? 

ALC. In a very bad one they too. 

SOc. It is not possible therefore that any man should be happy if he 
be not wise and good. 

ALC. It is not possible. 

Soc. Those then who are bad men are in a bad condition. 

ALC. A very bad one indeed. 

Soc. Not even by riches therefore is a man delivered out of a 
miserable condition; nor by any other thing than wisdom and virtue. 

ALC. Apparently so. 

Soc. Fortifications therefore, and shipping, and harbours, will be of 
no avail to the happiness of any civil states; neither will the multitude 


of their people, nor the extent of their territories; if they want virtue. 
ALC. Of none at all. 
Soc. If then you would manage the affairs of the city well and 
rightly, you must impart virtue to the citizens. 


ALC. Beyond question. 
Soc. But can a man impart to others that which he has not himself? 


ALC. How should he? 

Soc. You yourself therefore in the first place should acquire virtue, 
as should also every other man who has any thoughts of governing, and 
managing, not himself only, and his own private affairs, but the people 


also, and the affairs of the public. 


ALC. True. 
Soc. Not arbitrary power therefore, nor command, ought you to 


procure, neither for yourself nor for the city, but justice and prudence. 

ALC. It is evident. 

Soc. For, if ye act justly and prudently, your own conduct, and that 
of the city too, will be pleasing unto God. 

ALC. ’Tis highly probable. 

Soc. And ye will thus act, by looking, as we said before, at that 
which is divine and splendid. 

ALC. Evidently so. 

Soc. And, further, by directing your sight hither, ye will behold and 
know what is your own good. 

ALC. True. 

Soc. Will ye not then act both rightly and well? 


ALC. Certainly. 
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Soc. And acting thus I will ensure happiness both to yourself and to 
the city. 

ALC. You will be a safe insurer. 

SOc. But acting unjustly, as looking to that which is without God, 
and dark, ’tis highly probable that ye will perform actions simular to 
what ye behold, actions dark and atheistical, as being ignorant of 
yourselves. 

ALC. In all probability that would be the case. 

Soc. For, O my friend Alcibiades! if a man have the power of doing 
what he pleases, and at the same time want intellect, what will be the 
probable consequence of such arbitrary power, to himself, if he is a 
private person, and to the state also, if he governs it? As in the case of 
a bodily disease, if the sick person, without having medical knowledge, 
had the power of doing what he pleased, and if he tyrannized so as that 
no person would dare to reprove him, what would be the consequence? 
Would it not be, in all probability, the destruction of his body? 

ALc. It would indeed. 

Soc. And in the affair of a sea voyage, if a man, void of the 
knowledge and skill belonging to a sea commander, had the power of 
acting and directing in the vessel as he thought proper, do you conceive 
what would be the consequence, both to himself and to the companions 
of his voyage? 

ALc. I do; that they would all be lost. 

Soc. Is it otherwise then in the administration of the state, or in any 
offices of command or power? If virtue be wanting in the persons who 
are appointed to them, will not the consequence be an evil and 
destructive conduct? 

ALC. It must. 

Soc. Arbitrary power, then, my noble Alcibiades! is not the thing 
which you are to aim at procuring, - neither for yourself, nor yet for the 
commonwealth; but virtue, if you mean either your own private 
happiness or that of the public. 

ALC. True. | 

Soc. And before one acquires virtue, it is better to be under good 
government than it is to govern, - better not only for a child, but for a 
man. 

ALC. Evidently so. 

Soc. Is not that which is better, more beautiful also? 

Alc. It 1s. 


Soc. And is not that which is more beautiful, more becoming?’ 

ALC. Without doubt. 

Soc. It becomes a bad man therefore to be a slave: for it is better for 
him so to be. 

ALC. Certainly. 

Soc. Vice therefore is a thing servile, and becoming only to the 
condition of a slave. 

ALC. Clearly. 

Soc. And virtue is a thing liberal, and becoming to a gentleman. 

ALC. It 1s. 

' SOc. Ought we not, my friend, to shun every thing which is servile, 
and becoming only to a slave? 

Ac. The most of all things, O Socrates! 

Soc. Are you sensible of the present state of your own mind? Do 
you find it liberal, and such as becomes a gentleman, or not? 

ALC. I think I am very fully sensible of what it is. 

Soc. Do you know then, by what means you may escape from that 
condition in which you are now, - not to name what it is, when it 
happens to be the case of a man of honour? 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. By what? 

ALC. Through you, Socrates, if you please. 
Soc. That is not well said, Alcibiades! 
ALC. What ought I then to say? 

SOc. You ought to say, If God pleases. 

ALC. I adopt those words then for my own. And I shall add to them 
these further; - that we shall be in danger, Socrates, of changing parts, - 

I of assuming yours, - and you of bearing mine. For it 1s not possible 
for me to avoid the following you every where from this day forward, 
with as much assiduity as if I was your guardian, - and you my pupil. 

Soc. My friendship then for you, noble Alcibiades! may be compared 
justly to a stork; 1f, having hatched in your heart, and there cherished, 
a winged love, it is afterwards to be by this love, in return, cherished 
and supported. 

ALC. And this you will find to be the very case: for I shall begin from 
henceforward to cultivate the science of justice. 

Soc. I wish you may persevere. But I am terribly afraid for you: not 
that I in the least distrust the goodness of your disposition; but 
perceiving the torrent of the times, I fear you may be borne away with 
it, in spite of your own resistance, and of my endeavours in your aid. 


t See the Greater Hippias. - S. 


Additional Notes 


on the 


FIRST ALCIBIADES 


The following notes are largely extracted from Taylor’s translation of the MS. 
Commentary of Proclus on that dialogue; such passages have line numbering 
given (as used by Westerink).' 


1. (See page 103, line 103a) Son of Clinias! you wonder, I suppose, etc. 


The prefaces (ra xpootpia) of Plato’s dialogues accord with the whole scope 
of them; and are neither devised by Plato for the sake of dramatic allurement, 
since this mode of writing is very remote from the magnitude of the 
philosopher’s conceptions, nor are they merely historical; but each is suspended 
from the design of the dialogue to which it belongs. 

Every thing in the dialogues of Plato, in the same manner as the in mysteries, 
is referred to the whole perfection of the particulars which are investigated. 
Agreeably to this, Plato in the very beginning of this dialogue appears to me 
to indicate in a beautiful manner the scope of the whole composition. For his 
design, as we have said, was to unfold our nature, and the whole essence 
according to which each of us is defined; and to unveil the Delphic mandate 
KNOW THYSELF through demonstrative methods. But the preface itself 
converts the young man to himself, and represents him as exploring his own 
pre-subsisting conceptions; and, at the same time that it converts him to 
himself, leads him to a survey, as from a watch tower, of Socratic science. For 
an investigation of the cause through which Socrates alone, of all his lovers, 
does not change his love, but began to love him prior to others, and 1s not 
altered when the rest no longer love, evinces him to be a spectator of the whole 
life of Socrates. The forms of conversion therefore are triple. For every thing 
which is converted, is either converted to that which is worse than itself, 
through apostatizing from its proper perfection, or is led back to that which 
is better than itself, through its own life, and an energy according to nature, or 
it is converted to itself, according to a knowledge coordinate to itself, and a 
middle form of motion. A conversion indeed to that which is worse, is a 
passion of the soul whose wings suffer a defluxion, and that is now placed in 
oblivion both of herself, and of natures prior to herself. But a conversion both 
to itself and to a more excellent nature, takes place not in souls only, but in 


t For a complete modern translation see Proclus on Alcibiades I, A. O'Neill, pub. 
Nijhof, Hague, 1965. The line numbers given here are as used by Westerink. 
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divine natures themselves, as Parmenides!'**>*! teaches us, when he establishes 
two species of conversion, and shows how a divine nature is converted to itself, 
and is in itself, and how it is converted to that which is prior to itself, so far 
as it is comprehended in another, and is united in a better nature. On this 
account Socrates at the end of this dialogue says, that he who is converted to 
and becomes a spectator of himself, will by this mean behold the whole of a 
divine nature, and through a conversion to himself will be led to an elevated 
survey of divinity, and to a conversion to that which 1s better than himself. 
These things, therefore, the preface indicates. For it leads Alcibiades from a life 
tending to externals to a survey of himself, and recalls him through a 
knowledge of himself to a love of Socratic science; since a desire to learn the 
cause of the conduct of Socrates is to become a lover of the pre-subsisting 
science which he contains. 

Again, Plato signifies in the preface, besides other things, that a worthy man 
will always employ his knowledge on objects properly coordinated to that 
knowledge; and that he will never attempt to posses a stable, definite and 
immutable knowledge of things contingent and mutable, nor a dubious, 
indefinite, and disordered apprehension of things necessary, and which always 
possess a sameness of subsistence. But, according to the distinction adopted by 
Socrates in the Republic}! he will conjointly contemplate all intelligibles 
with simple, uniform, and intellectual knowledge; but will survey the middle 
reasons of things with a scientific and dianoétic evolution and composition. 
Again, with the sensitive power which is the third from truth,” he will touch 
upon proper objects of knowledge, through instruments of sense, distinguishing 
in a becoming manner every object of sense. And lastly, by an assimilative 
power will he apprehend the images of sensibles. And indeed Timzus,!82>) 
distinguishing cognitions analogously to the objects of knowledge, exhorts us 
to judge of true beings by intelligence in conjunction with reason; but such 
things as are not beings, but are perpetually conversant with generation and 
corruption, by opinion and sense. He also adds, that the reasons pertaining to 
true beings cannot be confuted, and are indubitable; but those which belong to 
things borne along in the rapid flux of generation, are conjectural and 
contingent. For every where reasons imitate the things of which they are the 
interpreters. 

In the third place, Socrates in the Cratylus?! says that the names of things 
eternal have a certain alliance with the things themselves; but that the names 
of things generated and corrupted are multiformly changed, and partake much 
of position, through the unstable lation of their subjects. If therefore the 
knowledge of things which subsist perpetually the same, differs from that of 
things contingent, and reasons are allotted an all-various mutation, and different 
names accord with different things, is it wonderful that Socrates, who is here 
discoursing concerning an unstable nature, should use the word orua, I opine, 
or suppose? which signifies that the nature of the thing known is mutable, but 
does not accuse the knowledge of Socrates as indefinite, mingled with 
ignorance, and dubious. 
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2. (See page 103, line 103) As there 1s no vacuum in corporeal, so neither in 
incorporeal natures. Between divine essences, therefore, which are the first of 
things, and partial essences such as ours, which are nothing more than the dregs 
of the rational nature, there must necessarily be a middle rank of beings, in 
order that divinity may be connected with man, and that the progression of 
things may form an entire whole, suspended like the golden chain of Homer 
from the summit of Olympus. This middle rank of beings, considered 
according to a two-fold division, consists of demons and heroes, the latter of 
which is proximate to partial souls such as ours, and the former to divine 
natures, just as air and water subsist between fire and earth. Hence whatever 
is‘ ineffable and occult in the gods, demons and heroes express and unfold. 
They likewise conciliate all things, and are the sources of the harmonic consent 
and sympathy of all things with each other. They transmit divine gifts to us, 
and equally carry back ours to the divinities. But the characteristics of divine 
natures are unity, permanency in themselves, a subsistence as an immoveable 
cause of motion, transcendent providence, and which possesses nothing in 
common with the subjects of their providential energies; and these 
characteristics are preserved in them according to essence, power, and energy. 
On the other hand, the characteristics of partial souls are, a declination to 
multitude and motion, a conjunction with the gods, an aptitude to receive 
something from other natures, and to mingle together all things in itself, and 
through itself; and these characteristics they also possess according to essence, 
power, and energy. Such then being the peculiarities of the two extremes, we 
shall find that those of demons are, to contain in themselves the gifts of divine 
natures, in a more inferior manner indeed than the gods, but yet so as to 
comprehend the conditions of subordinate natures, under the idea of a divine 
essence. In other words, the prerogatives of deity characterize, and absorb as 
it were by their powerful light, whatever demons possess peculiar to inferior 
beings. Hence they are multiplied indeed, but unitedly - mingled but yet so 
that the unmingled predominates - and are moved, but with stability. On the 
contrary, heroes possess unity, identity, permanency, and every excellence, 
under the condition of multitude, motion and mixture; viz. the prerogatives of 
subordinate predominate in these, over the characteristics of superior natures. 
In short, demons and heroes are composed from the properties of the two 
extremes - gods and partial souls; but in demons there is more of the divine, 
and in heroes more of the human nature. 

Having premised thus much, the Platonic reader will, I doubt not, gratefully 
accept the following admirable account of demons in general, and also of the 
demon of Socrates, from the MS. Commentary of Proclus, on the first 
Alcibiades of Plato.' 

"Let us now speak, in the first place, concerning dzmons in general; in the 
next place, concerning those that are allotted us in common; and in the third 
place concerning the demon of Socrates. For it is always requisite that 


t Proclus, Alcibiades 1 68-84. 
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demonstrations should begin from things more universal, and proceed from 
these as far as to individuals. For this mode of proceeding is natural, and 1s 
more adapted to science. Dæmons, therefore, deriving their first subsistence 
from the vivific goddess,' and flowing from thence as from a certain fountain, 
are allotted an essence characterized by soul. This essence in those of a 
superior order is more intellectual and more perfect according to hyparxis;* in 
those of a middle order, it is more rational; and in those which rank in the 
third degree, and which subsist at the extremity of the demontacal order, it is 
various, more irrational and more material. Possessing therefore an essence of 
this kind, they are distributed in conjunction with the gods, as being allotted 
a power ministrant to deity. Hence they are in one way subservient to the 
liberated gods’ (awodurot Beot) who are the leaders of wholes prior to the 
world; and in another to the mundane gods, who proximately preside over the 
parts of the universe. For there is one division of demons, according to the 
twelve supercelestial gods, and another according to all the idioms of the 
mundane gods. For every mundane god is the leader of a certain demoniacal 
order, to which he proximately imparts his power; viz. if he is a demiurpic god, 
he imparts a demiurgic power; if immutable an undefiled power; if telesiurgic, 
a perfective power. And about each of the divinities, there is an innumerable 
multitude of demons, and which are dignified with the same appellations as 
their leading gods. Hence they rejoice when they are called by the names of 
Jupiter, Apollo, and Hermes, &c. as expressing the idiom, or peculiarity of 
their proper deities: and from these, mortal natures also participate of divine 
influxions. And thus animals and plants are fabricated, bearing the images of 
different gods; demons proximately imparting to these the representations of 
their leaders. But the gods in an exempt manner supernally preside over 
dzmons; and through this, last natures sympathize with such as are first. For 
the representations of first are seen in last natures; and the causes of things last 
are comprehended in primary beings. The middle genera too of demons give 
completion to wholes, the communion of which they bind and connect; 
participating indeed of the gods, but participated by mortal natures. He 
therefore will not err who asserts that the mundane artificer established the 
centres of the order of the universe, in dæmons; since Diotima!””?. 24) also 
assigns them this order, that of binding together divine and mortal natures, 
of deducing supernal streams, elevating all secondary natures to the gods, and 
giving completion to wholes through the connexion of a medium. We must 


' ie. Juno. 
t pe. The summit of essence. 


S ie. Gods who immediately subsist above the mundane deities, and are therefore 
called supercelestial. [See Phædrus 247a-c.] 
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not therefore assent to their doctrine, who say that demons are the souls of 
men, that have changed the present life. For it is not proper to consider a 
dzmoniacal nature according to habitude (xara oyxeotv) as the same with a 
nature essentially demoniacal, nor to assert that the perpetual medium of all 
mundane natures consists from a life conversant with multiform mutations. 
For a dzmoniacal guard subsists always the same, connecting the mundane 
wholes; but soul does not always thus retain its own order, as Socrates says in 
the Republic;!*'! since at different times, it chooses different lives. Nor do we 
praise those, who make certain of the gods to be demons, such as the erratic 
pods, according to Amelius; but we are persuaded by Plato,!?”"! who calls the 
gods the rulers of the universe, but subjects to them the herds of demons; and 
we shall every where preserve the doctrine of Diotima, who assigns the middle 
order, between all divine and mortal natures, to a demoniacal essence. Let this 
then be the conception respecting the whole of the demoniacal order in 
common. 

"In the next place, let us speak concerning the demons which are allotted 
mankind. For of these demons, which as we have said rank in the middle 
order, the first and highest are divine demons, and who often appear as gods, 
through their transcendent similitude to the divinities. For in short, that which 
is first in every order, preserves the form of the nature prior to itself. Thus the 
first intellect is a god, and the most ancient of souls is intellectual: and hence 
of dzmons the highest genus, as being proximate to the gods, is uniform and 
divine. The next to these in order, are those demons who participate of an 
intellectual idiom, and preside over the ascent and descent of souls, and who 
unfold into light and deliver to all things the productions of the gods. The 
third are those who distribute the productions of divine souls to secondary 
natures, and complete the bond of those that receive defluxions from thence. 
The fourth are those that transmit the efficacious powers of whole natures to 
things generated and corrupted, and who inspire partial natures with life, order, 
reasons, and the all-various perfect operations, which things mortal are able to 
effect. The fifth are corporeal, and bind together the extremes in bodies. For 
how can perpetual accord with corruptible bodies, and efficients with effects, 
except through this medium? For it is this ultimate middle nature which has 
dominion over corporeal goods, and provides for all natural prerogatives. The 
sixth in order are those that revolve about matter, connect the powers which 
descend from celestial to sublunary matter, perpetually guard this matter, and 
defend the shadowy representation of forms which it contains. 

"Dzmons therefore, as Diotima also says,” 7") being many and all-various, 
the highest of them conjoin souls proceeding from their father, to their leading 
gods: for every god, as we have said, is the leader in the first place of demons, 
and in the next of partial souls. For the Demiurgus disseminated these, as 
Timzus says “d into the sun and moon, and the other instruments of time. 
These divine demons, therefore, are those which are essentially allotted to 
souls, and conjoin them to their proper leaders: and every soul, though it 
revolves together with its leading deity, requires a demon of this kind. But 
demons of the second rank preside over the ascensions and descensions of 


souls; and from these the souls of the multitude derive their elections. For the 
most perfect souls, who are conversant with generation in an undefiled manner, 
as they choose a life conformable to their presiding god, so they live according 
to a divine demon, who conjoined them to their proper deity when they dwelt 
on high. Hence the Egyptian priest admired Plotinus, as being governed by a 
divine demon. To souls therefore who live as those that will shortly return 
to the intelligible world whence they came, the supernal is the same with the 
demon which attends them here; but to imperfect souls the essential is different 
from the demon that attends them at their birth. 

"If these things then are rightly asserted, we must not assent to those who 
make our rational soul a demon. For a dæmon is different from man, as 
Diotima says," 24] who places demons between gods and men, and as 
Socrates also evinces when he divides a demoniacal oppositely to the human 
nature: ‘for,’ says he, ‘not a human but a demoniacal obstacle detains me.’ But 
man is a soul using the body as an instrument. A dæmon, therefore, is not the 
same with the rational soul. 

"This also is evident from Plato in the 7imus,!) where he says that intellect 
has in us the relation of a demon. But this is only true as far as pertains to 
analogy. For a demon according to essence is different from a demon 
according to analogy. For in many instances that which proximately presides, 
subsisting in the order of a demon with respect to that which is inferior, is 
called a demon. Thus Jupiter in Orpheus calls his father Saturn an illustrious 
dæmon; and Plato, in the Timus,"“ calls those gods who proximately preside 
over, and orderly distribute the realms of generation, demons: ‘for,’ says he, 
‘to speak concerning other demons, and to know their generation, exceeds the 
ability of human nature.’ But a demon according to analogy is that which 
proximately presides over any thing, though it should be a god, or though it 
should be some one of the natures posterior to the gods. And the soul that 
through similitude to the demoniacal genus produces energies more wonderful 
than those which belong to human nature, and which suspends the whole of 
its life from dzmons, is a demon xara oxeowv, according to habitude, te. 
proximity or alliance. Thus, as it appears to me, Socrates in the Republid** ® 
calls those, demons, who have lived well, and who in consequence of this are 
transferred to a better condition of being, and to more holy places. But an 
essential demon is neither called a demon through habitude to secondary 
natures, nor through an assimilation to something different from itself; but is 
allotted this peculiarity from himself, and 1s defined by a certain summit, or 
flower of essence, (hyparxis,) by appropriate powers, and by different modes of 
energies. In short, the rational soul is called in the Tımæus the demon of the 
animal. But we investigate the demon of man, and not of the animal; that 
which governs the rational soul itself, and not its instrument; and that which 
leads the soul to its judges, after the dissolution of the animal, as Socrates says 
in the Phedo."°4] For, when the animal is no more, the demon which the soul 
was allotted while connected with the body, conducts it to its judge. For if the 
soul possesses that demon while living in the body, which 1s said to lead it to 
judgment after death, this demon must be the dæmon of the man, and not of 
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the animal alone. To which we may add, that beginning from on high it 
governs the whole of our composition. 

"Nor again, dismissing the rational soul, must it be said that a demon is that 
which enerpizes in the soul: as for instance, that in those who live according to 
reason, reason is the dæmon; in those that live according to anger, the irascible 
part; and in those that live according to desire, the desiderative part. Nor must 
it be said that the nature which proximately presides over that which energizes 
in our life, is a demon: as for instance, that reason is the dæmon of the 
irascible, and anger of those that live according to desire. For in the first place 
to assert that demons are parts of our soul, is to admire human life in an 
improper degree, and oppose the division of Socrates in the Republic?” who 
after gods and demons places the heroic and human race, and blames the poets 
for introducing in their poems heroes in no respect better than men, but 
subject to similar passions. By this accusation therefore it is plain that Socrates 
was very far from thinking that demons who are of a sublimer order than 
heroes are to be ranked among the parts and powers of the soul. For from this 
doctrine it will follow that things more excellent according to essence give 
completion to such as are subordinate. And in the second place, from this 
hypothesis, mutations of lives would also introduce multiform mutations of 
demons. For the avaricious character is frequently changed into an armbitious 
life, and this again into a life which is formed by right opinion, and this last 
into a scientific life. The demon, therefore, will vary according to these 
changes: for the energizing part will be different at different times. If therefore, 
either this energizing part itself is a demon, or that part which has an 
arrangement prior to it, demons will be changed together with the mutation 
of human life; and the same person will have many demons in one life, which 
is of all things the most impossible. For the soul never changes in one life the 
government of its demon; but it is the same dæmon which presides over us till 
we are brought before the judges of our conduct, as also Socrates asserts in the 
Pheedo 1°74) 

"Again, those who consider a partial intellect, or that intellect which subsists 
at the extremity of the intellectual order, as the same with the demon which 
is assigned to man, appear to me to confound the intellectual idiom, with the 
dzmoniacal essence. For all demons subsist in the extent of souls, and rank 
as the next in order to divine souls; but the intellectual order is different from 
that of soul, and is neither allotted the same essence, nor power, nor energy. 

"Further still, this also may be said, that souls enjoy intellect then only when 
they convert themselves to it, receive its light, and conjoin their own with 
intellectual energy; but they experience the presiding care of a dzemoniacal 
nature, through the whole of life, and in every thing which proceeds from fate 
and providence. For it is the demon that governs the whole of our life, and 
that fulfils the elections which we made prior to generation, together with the 
gifts of fate, and of those gods that preside over fate. It is likewise the demon 
that supplies and measures the illuminations from providence. And as souls 
indeed, we are suspended from intellect, but as souls using the body, we require 
the aid of a demon. Hence Plato, in the Phædrus, Y< 2653) calls intellect the 
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governor of the soul; but he every where calls a demon the inspector and 
guardian of mankind. And no one who considers the affair rightly, will find 
any other one and proximate providence of every thing pertaining to us, 
besides that of a demon. For intellect, as we have said, is participated by the 
rational soul, but not by the body; and nature is participated by the body, but 
not by the dianoétic part. And farther still, the rational soul rules over anger 
and desire, but it has no dominion over fortuitous events. But the demon 
alone moves, governs, and orderly disposes all our affairs. For he gives 
perfection to reason, measures the passions, inspires nature, connects the body, 
supplies things fortuitous, accomplishes the decrees of fate, and imparts the gifts 
of providence. In short, he is the king of every thing in and about us, and is 
the pilot of the whole of our life. And thus much concerning our allotted 
dzmons. 

"In the next place, with respect to the demon of Socrates, these three things 
are to be particularly considered. First, that he not only ranks as a demon, but 
also as a god: for in the course of this dialogue he clearly says, ‘I have long 
been of opinion that the god did not as yet direct me to hold any conversation 
with you.’ 

"He calls the same power, therefore, a demon and a god. And in the 
Apology,?') he more clearly evinces that this demon is allotted a divine 
transcendency, considered as ranking in a demoniacal nature. And this is what 
we before said, that the demons of divine souls, and who make choice of an 
intellectual and anagogic life, are divine, transcending the whole of a 
dzemoniacal genus, and being the first participants of the gods. For as is a 
demon among gods, such also is a god among demons. But among the 
divinities the hyparxis is divine; but in dzmons, on the contrary the idiom of 
their essence is demoniacal, but the analogy which they bear to divinity evinces 
their essence to be godlike. For on account of their transcendency with respect 
to other demons, they frequently appear as gods. With great propriety, 
therefore, does Socrates call his demon a god: for he belonged to the first and 
highest demons. Hence Socrates was most perfect, being governed by such a 
presiding power, and conducting himself by the will of such a leader and 
guardian of his life. This then was one of the illustrious prerogatives of the 
dæmon of Socrates. The second was this: that Socrates perceived a certain voice 
proceeding from his demon. For this is asserted by him in the Theetetus and 
in the Phedrus.24>! And this voice is the signal from the demon, which he 
speaks of in the Theages;!'**] and again in the Phedrus, when he was about to 
pass over the river, he experienced the accustomed signal from the dæmon. 
What then does Socrates indicate by these assertions, and what was the voice, 
through which he says the demon signified to him his will? 

"In the first place, we must say, that Socrates through his dianoétic power, 
and his science of things, enjoyed the inspiration of his demon, who 
continually recalled him to divine love. In the second place, in the affairs of 
life, Socrates supernally directed his providential attention to more imperfect 
souls; and according to the energy of his demon, he received the light 
proceeding from thence, neither in his dianoétic part alone, nor tn his doxastic 


powers,’ but also in his spirit, the illumination of the demon, suddenly 
diffusing itself through the whole of his life, and now moving sense itself. For 
it is evident, that reason, imagination, and sense enjoy the same enerpy 
differently; and that each of our inward parts is passive to, and is moved by the 
dæmon in a peculiar manner. The voice, therefore, did not act upon Socrates 
externally with passivity; but the demoniacal inspiration proceeding inwardly 
through his whole soul, and diffusing itself as far as to the organs of sense, 
became at last a voice, which was rather recognized by consciousness, 
(svvcccoOmatc) than by sense: for such are illuminations of good demons, and 
the gods. 

"In the third place, let us consider the peculiarity of the demon of Socrates: 
for it never exhorted, but perpetually recalled him. This also must again be 
referred to the Socratic life: for it is not a property common to our allotted 
demons, but was the characteristic of the guardian of Socrates. We must say, 
therefore, that the beneficent and philanthropic disposition of Socrates, and his 
great promptitude with respect to the communication of good, did not require 
the exhortation of the demon. For he was impelled from himself, and was 
ready at all times to impart to all men the most excellent life. But since many 
of those that came to him were unadapted to the pursuit of virtue and the 
science of wholes, his governing good dzmon restrained him from a 
providential care of such as these. Just as a good charioteer alone restrains the 
impetus of a horse naturally well adapted for the race, but does not stimulate 
him, in consequence of his being excited to motion from himself, and net 
requiring the spur, but the bridle. And hence Socrates, from his great readiness 
to benefit those with whom he conversed,’ rather required a recalling than an 
exciting demon. For the unaptitude of auditors which is for the most part 
concealed from human sagacity requires a demoniacal discrimination; and the 
knowledge of favourable opportunities, can by this alone be accurate:y 
announced to us. Socrates therefore being naturally impelled to good, alone 
required to be recalled in his unseasonable impulses. 

"But farther still, it may be said that of demons, some are allotted a purifying 
and undefiled power; others a generative; others a perfective; and others a 
demiurgic power: and in short they are divided according to the characteristic 
peculiarities of the gods, and the powers under which they are arranged. Each, 
likewise, according to his hyparxis incites the object of his providential care to 
a blessed life; some of them moving us to an attention to inferior concerns, and 
others restraining us from action, and an energy verging to externals. It appears 
therefore, that the dæmon of Socrates being allotted this peculiarity, viz. 
cathartic, and the source of an undefiled life, and being arranged under this 
power of Apollo, and uniformly presiding over the whole of purification, 


t ie. The powers belonging to opinion, or that part of the soul which knows that 
a thing is, but not why it 1s. 


t Theetetus 183d. 


separated also Socrates from too much commerce with the vulgar, and a life 
extending itself into multitude. But it led him into the depths of his soul, and 
an energy undefiled by subordinate natures: and hence it never exhorted, but 
perpetually recalled him. For what else is to recall than to withdraw from the 
multitude to inward energy? And of what is this the peculiarity except of 
purification? Indeed it appears to me that as Orpheus places the Apolloniacal 
monad over king Bacchus, which recalls him from a progression into Titanic 
multitude, and a desertion of his royal throne, in like manner the demon of 
Socrates conducted him to an intellectual place of survey, and restrained his 
association with the multitude. For the daemon is analogous to Apollo, being 
his attendant, but the intellect of Socrates to Bacchus: for our intellect is the 
progeny of the power of this divinity.” - T. 


3. (See page 105, line 104) History testifies that Alcibiades from his childhood 
paid but little attention to the acquisition of wealth. Indeed, according to 
Plato, one of the greatest arguments of being well born is a contempt of wealth; 
and hence, in the Republic,'**) he makes this to be one of the elements of the 
philosophic nature. For an aptitude to virtue is inconsistent with an 
attachment to riches. Indeed, since it is requisite that a genuine lover of virtue 
should despise the body, is it not much more necessary that he should despise 
the goods of the body? 

But, assuming a more elevated exordium, let us consider from what 
conceptions souls become so much attached to beauty and magnitude of body, 
to nobility, and power: for these are images extended to souls of realities 
themselves, which the intelligent despise, but the stupid embrace with avidity. 
We must say, therefore, that beauty and magnitude appear in the first of the 
divine orders; the former rendering all divine natures lovely, and desirable to 
secondary beings; and the latter causing them to transcend mundane wholes, 
and to be exempt from their proper progeny. For magnitude, according to 
Plato, considered as a divine idea, 1s that cause by which every where one thing 
transcends another. Of those two great principles likewise, bound and infinity, 
which are next in dignity and power to the ineffable principle of things, bound 
is the source of beauty, and infinity of magnitude. Hence the alliance of beauty 
to the former, as being the form of forms, and as swimming on the light of all 
intelligible forms; but of magnitude to the latter, from its incomprehensibility, 
from its embracing all things and subduing all things. From the first principles, 
therefore, beauty and magnitude proceed through all the middle orders, as far 
as to the apparent world, which, according to Timæus, P?" they perfectly render 
the greatest and the most beautiful of sensible gods. Souls therefore, according 
to their spontaneous innate conceptions, pre-assume that these shine forth in 
divine natures; and hence they admire beauty and magnitude in mortal bodies, 
as possessing a resemblance of their divine originals. However, through their 
ignorance of the true archetypes, they are detained by, and alone admire, the 
obscure and fleeting imitations of real beauty and magnitude. 
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In the second place, with respect to nobility, this also first subsists in divine 
natures. For things which derive their subsistence from more elevated causes 
transcend according to genus those which are generated in secondary ranks. 
This is also evident from Homer, who makes Juno say to Jupiter: 


pa aee os thence is my race derived, whence thine: 


(Iliad 4 58) 


and in consequence of this she wishes to possess an equal dominion in the 
universe with Jupiter. According to this conception, you may also say that in 
us the rational is more noble than the irrational soul, because, according to 
Plato in the Timeaus,O* & 4 ® the artificer of the universe gave subsistence to 
the former - but the junior gods, or those powers that preside over the 
mundane spheres, to the later. Natural succession is the image of this nobility; 
to which when souls alone direct their attention, they become filled with vain 
conceptions, and are ignorant of what Plato asserts in the Theætetus "53 that 
it is by no means wonderful, in the infinity of time past, if he who is able to 
enumerate five-and-twenty noble ancestors, should find, by ascending higher in 
antiquity, that these progenitors were descended from as many slaves. But the 
stable and perpetual alliance of souls is suspended from divine natures, about 
which they are disseminated, and from divine powers under which they are 
arranged. For the attendants of more exalted deities are more noble, as likewise 
are those powers which are suspended from greater divinities, according to an 
allotment in the universe. - T. 


4. (See page 105, line 104c) You have looked down on your admirers. 


Alcibiades, by despising those who were unworthy of his love, and admiring 
those that were worthy of it, testifies his great alliance to the beautiful, and that 
he was abundantly prepared for the reception of virtue. But perhaps some one 
may be desirous to learn why elevated and grand conceptions move divine 
lovers, and appear to deserve diligent attention. We reply, that such manners 
seem to possess an alliance with divine beauty. For to despise things present 
as shadowy representations, and of no worth, and to investigate something 
prior to these, which is great and wonderful and transcends the conceptions of 
the multitude, is an evident argument of the parturiency of the soul about the 
beautiful. Hence Socrates in the Republic represents souls which are about to 
descend from the heavens, as choosing a commanding and magnificent life. For 
they still retain the echo, as it were, of the life which is there, and, in 
consequence of this, convert themselves to power and dominion, and despise 
everything else as trifling and of no worth. But this affection is the principle 
of safety to souls. For to consider human concerns as small, and vile, and not 
worthy of serious attention, and to investigate that form of life which is exempt 
of multitude and inaccessible to the vulgar, is a sufficient viaticum for the 
pursuit of virtue. 
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5. (See page 106, line 105a) You think that if you speedily make your appearance 
before the Athenian people, etc. 


The design of all that has been proximately said is to purify our dianoétic part 
from twofold ignorance, and to remove all that impedes our resumption of true 
science. For it is impossible for things imperfect to obtain their proper 
perfection in any other way than by a purification of impediments; for that 
which purifies every where possesses this power. But the true purification of 
the soul is triple; one kind proceeding through the telestic art, concerning 
which Socrates speaks in the Phædrus;?***) another through philosophy, 
concerning which much is said in the Phedo;'**<! for there prudence and each 
of the other virtues is denominated a certain purification; but the purification 
through this dialectic science leads to contradiction, confutes the inequality of 
dogmas, and liberates us from twofold ignorance. Purification therefore being 
triple, Socrates here employs the third of these on Alcibiades: for those that 
labour under twofold ignorance are benefited by this purification. Hence 
Socrates does not assert any thing of truth, till he has removed those opinions 
which impede the soul in her apprehension of truth. Simple ignorance indeed 
subsists between science and twofold ignorance; and the first transition is from 
science to simple ignorance, and the proximate ascent is from simple ignorance 
to science. At the same time likewise this ascent separates us from opinion 
tending to externals, converts the soul to herself, makes her explore her own 
proper dogmas, remove that which impedes her knowledge, and fill up what 
is deficient. For, as the body when disturbed by foreign humours often 
corrupts its ailment, and changes the benefit arising from it into a noxious 
property, so the soul being disturbed through false opinion, and receiving the 
assistance imparted from science in a manner adapted to her own habit, 
produces a principle of greater false opinion and deception. The purification 
therefore which precedes all the arguments of Socrates is comprehended in these 
words; and it may be said to resemble the telestic purifications which take place 
previous to the operations of the mysteries, which liberate us from all the 
defilements we became connected with from generation, and prepare us for the 
participation of a divine nature. But this purification takes place according to . 
the dialectic method, which leads us to contradiction, confutes that deception 
which darkens our dianoétic part, and proceeds through more known and 
universal assumptions to indubitable conclusions, receiving the major 
propositions from common conceptions, and the minor from the consent of 
him with whom we converse. It also conjoins the extremes with each other 
through media; denies of the minor whatever is denied of the major terms; and 


' Viz. The art pertaining to mystic rites. 
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thinks fit that such things as are present with things predicated should also be 


present with the subjects of its discussion. 


6. (See page 106, line 105c) Jn fine, that you entertain such hopes as I have 
mentioned, I know with certainty. 


From hence we may rightly understand who it is that instructs, and who is 
instructed. For it is fit that he who instructs should accurately know the 
aptitudes of those that are instructed, and conformably to these should direct 
‘his attention; since every one is not to be disciplined in a similar manner. But 
he who is naturally a philosopher is to be led back to an incorporeal essence 
in one way, he who is a lover in another, and the musician in a still different 
way. And again, he who through the imagination of that facility of energy 
which belongs to a divine nature is astonished about pleasure, is to be led back 
in one way; he who through the desire of being sufficient to himself desires the 
possession of riches, in another way; and in a still different way, he who 
through the conception of divine power is busily employed about apparent 
power. For, images every where assuming the appearance of their principles 
draw aside unintelligent souls; but it is requisite, departing from these, to pass 
on to those true and real beings. And this was the mode of the Socratic 
doctrine, to lead up every one to the proper object of his desire. Hence, to the 
lover of pleasure he pointed out that which is pleasurable with purity, and 
unmingled with pain; for it is evident that this will be more eligible to kim 
who pursues pleasure, than that which is mingled with its contrary. To the 
lover of riches he indicated where that which is truly sufficient to itself abides, 
and which is in no respect filled with indigence; for this must be more ardently 
pursued by him who aspires after self-perfection, and avoids indigence. But to 
the lover of dominion he showed where that which is powerful and governs is 
to be found, and what the nature is of the ruling form of life which is free 
from all subjection; for this will be considered as more honourable to the 
ambitious man that what is mingled with that which is to be avoided. Power 
therefore, self-sufficiency, and pleasure are not to be found in material things. 
For matter is imbecility and poverty, and is the cause of corruption and pain. 
But it is evident that these, if they are any where to be found, are in immaterial 
and separate natures. These natures therefore are the proper objects of love, 
and to these an ascent is to be made. After this manner, therefore, he who 
instructs ought to introduce discipline from the physical aptitudes in each, to 
each imparting safety; but he who is instructed should submit himself to his 
instructor, and gradually be led to the truth, departing from images and a 
subterranean cavern’ to the light and true essence, on every side extending 
himself to that which is unmingled with its contrary, and dismissing that which 


t Alluding to Plato’s cave in the seventh book of the Republic, [532b]. 
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is divisible and shadowy, but aspiring after that which is universal and 
impartible. For total good, as Socrates says in the Philebus,?%4. 22b, 74] is neither 
desirable only, nor alone perfect, and sufficient and able to fill other things, but 
comprehends at once all these, the perfect, the sufficient, the desirable. For it 
extends all things to itself, and imparts to all well-being; but it is regarded by 
the multitude partially. Hence some of them, looking only to the desirable 
which it contains, pursue the pleasurable, which is the image of it; but others, 
surveying the perfect alone, are busily employed about riches; for in these the 
image of perfection subsists; and others tending to the sufficient are astonished 
about power; for power carries with it a phantasm of sufficiency. To dismiss 
therefore these partial apprehensions of the good, to look to its whole nature, 
and to be led back to its all-perfect plentitude, separates in a becoming manner 
those that are instructed from an association with images. 


7. (See page 108, line 106d) Have you knowledge in those things only which you 
have either learnt from others, or found out yourself? 


Plato considers Mathesis and Invention as paths of knowledge adapted to our 
souls. For the genera superior to our soul do not acquire their proper 
perfection through either of these; since they are always present, and never 
depart from the objects of their knowledge. Nor are natures subordinate to the 
human, and which are called irrational, adapted to learn any dianoétic 
discipline, or to discover any thing by themselves. But the human soul 
containing 1n itself all reasons, and pre-assuming all sciences, is indeed darkened 
from generation, respecting the theory of what it possesses, and requires 
discipline and invention; that through discipline it may excite its intellections, 
and through invention may discover itself, and the plenitude of reasons which 
it contains. And these are the gifts of the Gods, benefiting it in its fallen 
condition, and recalling it to an intellectual life. For both, indeed, are derived 
from the Mercurial order; but Invention so far as Mercury is the son of Maia 
the daughter of Atlas; and Mathesis, so far as he is the messenger of Jupiter. 
For, unfolding the will of his father, he imparts to souls Mathesis; but so far 
as he proceeds from Maia, with whom Inquiry occultly resides, he bestows on 
his pupils Invention. But when Mathesis proceeds supernally to souls from 
more excellent natures, it is better than Invention; but when from coordinate ` 
natures, as from men exciting our gnostic power, it is then subordinate to 
Invention. Hence Invention has a middle subsistence adapted to the self-motive 
nature of the soul: for our self-vital and self-energetic powers become especially 
apparent through this. But Mathesis, according to that which is more excellent 
than human nature, fills the soul from the more divine causes of it; but, 
according to that which 1s subordinate to our nature, from things external to 
our essence, excites in an altermotive manner our vital power. Indeed, that a 
certain knowledge of things 1s produced in us from more excellent natures, 
divine visions sufficiently indicate, in which the Gods unfold the order of 


wholes to souls, becoming the leaders of a progression to an intelligible essence, 
and enkindling those flames which conduct the soul on high. And thus much 
concerning Mathesis and Invention. 

But investigations and doctrines are necessarily preceded by simple ignorance. 
For the scientific no longer investigate the truth, in consequence of having 
obtained the boundary of knowledge, according to science; nor yet those that 
are involved in twofold ignorance. For this very thing is twofold ignorance, 
to consider that as sufficient which is neither beautiful, nor good, nor prudent, 
says Diotima, in the Banquet."™! This arises from souls descending into 
generation, and being essentially full of sciences, but receiving oblivion from 
generation, or the regions of sense. And in consequence of possessing the 
reasons of things, they have as it were agitated conceptions concerning them; 
but being vanquished by the potion of oblivion, they are incapable of 
expressing their conceptions, and referring them to science. Hence they 
contain them indigested and scarcely respiring, and on this account they are 
vanquished by twofold ignorance. For they think that they know through 
these innate conceptions, but they are ignorant through oblivion; and hence 
arise deception, and an appearance of knowledge without the reality (60xna:¢). 
He therefore who is involved in twofold ignorance is remote from an 
investigation of things, in the same manner as he is who possesses scientific 
knowledge. For neither is it the province of a wise man to philosophize, nor 
of him who labours under the disease of twofold ignorance; but this evidently 
belongs to him who is established according to simple ignorance. For he who 
is ignorant in a twofold respect, is according to this similar to the wise man; 
just as matter, as some one rightly observes, possesses a dissimilar similitude to 
divinity. For, as matter is without form, so also is divinity. Each likewise is 
infinite and unknown; though this is true of the one according to that which 
is better, and of the other according to that which is worse than all things. 
Thus therefore the man of science, and the ignorant in a twofold respect, do 
not investigate any thing; the one in consequence of being wise, and as it were 
full of knowledge; and the other in consequence of not even assuming the 
principles of investigation, through the falsehood with which he is surrounded. 
But he who possesses simple ignorance subsists in a certain respect between the 
man of science and him who doubles his deception. For he in short who 
knows himself, and is converted to himself, is superior to him who is perfectly 
ignorant of himself; but he who on beholding himself does not perceive 
knowledge but ignorance, is inferior to the man of science. For, of these three 
characters, the man of twofold ignorance is entirely unconverted to himself; the 
wise man is converted to himself, and through this conversion finds within 
himself the virtues and sciences, shining forth to the view like divine statues;' 


' As l have shown in my Dissertation on the Mysteries [TTS vol. VII, p. 84], from 
indubitable authority, that a skill in magic formed the last part of the sacerdotal office, it 
is by no means wonderful that, through this theurgic art, the statues in the temples where 
the mysteries were celebrated should have been rendered resplendent with divine light. 
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(cov ayadpata Bera xpo\aprovTa) but the man of simple ignorance is 
converted indeed, but beholds within ignorance, and a privation of actual 
science; and thus he is constituted at the beginning of mathesis and invention; 
either exploring himself and his own wealth, which he did not know that he 
possessed, or betaking himself to teachers, and by them being led to knowledge. 
In short, the soul according to science is assimilated to intellect, comprehending 
the object of knowledge in energy in the same manner as intellect comprehends 
the intelligible; but according to twofold ignorance it is assimilated to matter. 
For, as matter possesses all things according to mere appearance, but in reality 
contains nothing, and is thought to be adorned, but is not exempt from a 
privation of ornament; so he who possesses twofold ignorance thinks that he 
knows what he does not know, and carries about with him an appearance of 
wisdom in things of which he is ignorant. But Socrates, when he admits that 
there was a time in which we did not think ourselves knowing in what we now 
know, is thought by some to contradict what he says in the Phedo,'’**) in 
which discoursing about discipline being reminiscence, he shows that possessing 
a knowledge of the equal, the just, the beautiful, and of every form, we cannot 
relate the time when we received this knowledge. To this objection we reply, 
that the knowledge of our souls is twofold; the one indistinct, and subsisting 
according to mere conjecture, but the other distinct, scientific and indubitable. 
For, as he somewhere says, we appear to know all things as in a dream, but are 
ignorant of them according to vigilant perception; containing indeed the reasons 
of things essentially, and as it were breathing forth the knowledges of these, but 
not possessing them in energy and vigour. Of the conception therefore of 
forms subsisting in us essentially, there is no preceding time; for we perpetually 
possess it, but we can relate the time in which we acquired a knowledge of 
forms according to energy and a distinct subsistence. 


8. (See page 108, line 106e) Now what the things are which you have learnt | 
tolerably well know, etc. 


That these three disciplines, says Proclus, vzz. mathesis, music, and gymnastic, 
contribute to the whole of political virtue, is evident. For gymnastic 
strengthens the softness of desire, and recalls its dissipated nature to a firm tone; 
this desiderative part of the soul being proximate to bodies. For anger ts the’ 
tone of the soul, and, being oppressed with a death-like sleep through matter, 
requires to be strengthened and excited. But through music the robust and 
savage nature of anger is softened, and rendered elegant and harmonious. But 
neither is gymnastic alone sufficient to erudition. For when immoderately 
pursued, and unaccompanied with music, it renders the manners rustic, 
contentious, and vehement. Nor is music alone sufficient without gymnastic: 
for the life of those who alone use music without the gymnic exercises becomes 
effeminate and soft. It ts requisite therefore, as in a lyre, that there should 
neither be vehemence alone, nor remission, but that the whole soul should be 


harmonized with respect to itself from disciplinative intension and remission. 
But the mathematics and dialectic excite and lead upwards our rational part: for 
the eye of the soul, which is blinded and buried by many other studies, is 
resuscitated by these, and is converted to its own essence and to the knowledge 
of itself. And all these are Mercurial disciplines. For this God is the inspective 
guardian of gymnastic exercises; and hence hermæ, or carved statues of Mercury, 
were placed in the Palzstrz: of music, and hence he is honoured as the lyrist 
(Avpatog) among the celestial constellations: and of disciplines, because the 
invention of geometry, reasoning, and discourse is referred to this God. He 
presides therefore over every species of erudition, leading us to an intelligible 
essence from this mortal abode, governing the different herds of souls, and 
dispersing the sleep and oblivion with which they are oppressed. He is likewise 
the supplier of recollection, the end of which is a genuine intellectual 
apprehension of divine natures. In well instituted polities, therefore, youth are 
instructed by the guardians in these disciplines: and among the Athenians 
certain images of these were preserved; grammar having a reference to dialectic 
discipline; playing on the harp pertaining to music, and wrestling to gymnastic; 
in which those youths that were well-born were instructed. And hence 
Socrates says that Alcibiades had learnt these, as having had an education 
adapted to a well-born youth. 

This also accords with the order of the universe. For our first age partakes 
in an eminent degree of the lunar operations; as we then live according to a 
nutritive and natural power.' But our second age participates of Mercurial 
prerogatives; because we then apply ourselves to letters, music, and wrestling. 
The third age is governed by Venus; because then we begin to produce seed, 
and the generative powers of nature are put in motion. The fourth age is solar; 
for then our youth is in its vigour and full perfection, subsisting as a medium 
between generation and decay: for such is the order which vigour is allotted. 
The fifth age is governed by Mars; in which we principally aspire after power 
and superiority over others. The sixth age if governed by Jupiter; for in this 
we give ourselves up to prudence, and pursue an active and political life. And 
the seventh age is Saturnian, in which it is natural to separate ourselves from 
generation, and transfer ourselves to an incorporeal life. And thus much we 
have discussed, in order to procure belief that letters and the whole of 
education are suspended from the Mercurial series. 

But it is worth while to consider on what account Alcibiades refused to learn 
to play on wind-instruments, though this art pertains to music. It has then 
been said by some, that being vain of his person from his youth, he avoided 
that deformity of the face which is occasioned by blowing the pipe or flute. 
But it is better to say, that well-instituted polities are averse to the art of 
playing on wind-instruments; and therefore neither does Plato admit it. The 
cause of this is the variety of this instrument, the pipe, which shows that the 


' For the whole of nature, according to the ancient theology, is under the 
government of the moon; from the deity of which it also proceeds. 
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art which uses it should be avoided. For instruments called Panarmonia, and 
those consisting of many strings, are imitations of pipes. For every hole of the 
pipe emits, as they say, three sounds at least; but if the cavity above the holes 
be opened, then each hole will emit more than three sounds. It is however 
requisite not to admit all music in education, but that part of it only which is 
simple. Further still: of these musical instruments, some are repressive, and 
others motive; some are adapted to rest, and others to motion. The repressive 
therefore are most useful for education, leading our manners into order, 
repressing the turbulency of youth, and bringing its agitated nature to quietness 
and temperance. But the motive instruments are adapted to enthusiastic energy: 
and hence, in the mysteries and mystic sacrifices, the pipe is useful; for the 
motive power of it is employed for the purpose of exciting the dianoétic power 
to a divine nature. For here it is requisite that the irrational part should be laid 
asleep, and the rational excited. Hence, those that instruct youth use repressive 
instruments, but initiators such as are motive: for that which is disciplined is 
the irrational part; but it is reason which is initiated, and which energizes 
enthusiastically. 


9. (See page 114, line 109c) How is this, friend Alcibiades, etc. 


The descent of the soul into body separates it from divine souls, from whom 
it is filled with intelligence, power, and purity, and conjoins it with generation, 
and nature, and material things, from which it ts filled with oblivion, 
wandering, and ignorance. For, in its descent, multiform lives and various 
vestments grow upon it, which draw it down into a mortal composition, and 
darken its vision of real being. It is requisite therefore that the soul which is 
about to be led properly from hence to that ever-vigilant nature, should 
amputate those second and third powers which are suspended from its essence, 
in the same manner as weeds, stones and shells, from the marine Glaucus; 
should restrain its externally proceeding impulses, and recollect true beings and 
a divine essence, from which it descended, and to which it is fit that the whole 
of our life should hasten. But the parts or powers which are in want of 
perfection in us, are: the irrational life, which is naturally adapted to be 
adorned and disciplined through manners; the proztric part,’ which requires 
to be withdrawn from irrational appetites, and a connection with them; and 
besides these our gnostic power, which requires a reminiscence of true beings. 
For the part which recollects is different from that which is elegantly arranged 
through manners; and different from both these is the part which by 
admonitions and instructions becomes more commensurate. It is requisite, 
therefore, that discipline should accord with these three parts: and, in the first 


' Proæresis (xpooupeas) is a deliberative tendency to things within the reach of our 


ability to effect. 
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place, that it should perfect us through rectitude of manners; in the next place, 
through admonition and precepts; and, in the third place, that it should excite 
our innate reasons, and purify the knowledge which essentially subsists in our 
souls, through reminiscence. Such then are the genera, and such the order of 
perfection adapted to souls falling into bodies. 

These things then being admitted, the third of these parts, viz. the rational 
nature, acquires perfection through discipline and invention. For the soul is 
essentially self-motive, but, in consequence of communicating with the body, 
participates in a certain respect of alter-motion. For, as it imparts to the body 
the last image of self-motion, so it receives the representation of alter-motion, 
' through its habitude about the body. Through the power of self-motion 
therefore the soul acquires, and is inventive and prolific of reasons and sciences; 
but, through its representation of alter-motion, it requires to be excited by 
others. More perfect souls, however, are more inventive; but the more 
imperfect are indigent of external assistance. For, some are more self-motive, 
and are less replete with a subordinate nature; but others are less self-motive, 
and are more passive from a corporeal nature. As they advance however in 
perfection, are excited from body, and collect their powers from matter, they 
become more prolific, and more inventive of the things about which they were 
before unprolific and dubious, through the sluggishness and privation of life 
proceeding from matter, and the sleep of generation. We therefore, thus 
preserving the medium of a rational essence, can assign the causes of the more 
imperfect and perfect habits in the soul; and we say, that such are the paths of 
the perfection of souls. But those who do not preserve this medium, but either 
rise to that which is better, or decline to that which is worse, fall off from the 
truth respecting these particulars. For we do not admit their arguments who 
say, that the soul coming into a moist body, and being thence darkened, is 
stupid from the beginning;' but that, this moisture becoming exhaled, through 
the innate heat, and possessing greater symmetry, the power of intellectual 
prudence in the soul is rejuvenized. For this mode of perfection is corporeal 
and material, and supposes that the perfection of the soul is consequent to the 
temperament of the body; though prior to the elements, and prior to the whole 
of generation, the soul had a subsistence, and was a life unmingled with body 
and nature. Nor, again, do we assent to those who say that the soul is a 
portion of the divine essence;* that this portion is similar to the whole, and is 
always perfect; and that tumult and passions subsist about the animal. For 
those who assert these things make the soul ever-perfect, and ever-scientific, at 
no time requiring reminiscence, and always impassive, and free from the 
defilement of evil. Timzus,"'*) however, says, that our essence does not subsist 
entirely from the first genera, in the same manner as the souls superior to ours, 


' This appears to have been the opinion of Heraclitus. 


t This was the opinion of the Stoics. 
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but from such as are second and third. And Socrates, in the Phaedrus,!2**! says 
that our powers are mingled with that which is contrary to good, and are filled 
with opposition to each other; and that, through this, sometimes the better and 
sometimes the worse parts are victorious. But what occasion is there to say 
more on this subject, since Socrates himself says, in that dialogue, that the 
charioteer! becomes depraved, and that through his depravity many souls 
become lame, and many lose their wings, though the charioteering power 
(nuioxwrixn Suvapc) is one of the more venerable powers of the soul? For it 
is this which has a reminiscence of divine natures, and which uses second and 
third powers as ministrant to reminiscence. These things, therefore, are clearly 
asserted in the Phedrus '?4% 253c:256e] 

As we have said, then, the measures of the soul are to be preserved; and the 
reasons concerning its perfection are neither to be referred to it from corporeal 
natures, nor from such as are divine; that thus we may be fit interpreters of 
Plato, and not distort the words of the philosopher by forcing them to a 
coincidence with our own opinion. Since, therefore, the soul is at one time 
imperfect, and is again perfected, and becomes oblivious of divine natures, and 
again remembers them, it is evident that time contributes to its perfection. For 
how could it change from folly to wisdom, and in short to virtue from vice, 
unless it made these mutations in time? For all mutation subsists in time. And 
thus much concerning the perfection of the soul in general. 

From what has been said, then, we may collect that he who knows what is 
just passes from ignorance to a knowledge of it; and that he neither has the 
reason of the just always at hand, in the same manner as the natures superior 
to man (for we are born at first imperfect), nor again that the knowledge of it 
arrives to us through the mutation of the body. For our essence is not 
corporeal, nor composed from material genera. It remains, therefore, that 
either discipline or invention must precede knowledge; and Alcibiades is very 
properly requested to tell who was the cause of his acquiring discipline, and 
whence he knows what the just is, if he does know. For it is necessary, as we 
have often said, that discipline should be the leader of knowledge imparted by 
another; and a teacher, of discipline. For discipline is a motion; but all motion 
requires a moving cause. It requires therefore a teacher, for he is the cause of 
discipline. 


10. (See page 115, line 110a) Can you tell me, then, at what time you did not 
imagine yourself to know what things are just and what are unjust? 


Proclus, in commenting on this passage, having remarked that investigation 
which precedes invention, excites the eye of the soul, and exercises it for the 


' That 1s, the dtanoétic power of the soul, or that power which reasons 


scientifically. Phædrus 248b. 
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perception of truth, further observes as follows: "Again, the discourse proceeds 
from invention to simple ignorance; for no one would attempt to investigate 
that which he thinks he knows. It is necessary, therefore, that simple 
ignorance should be the beginning of investigation. For investigation is a desire 
of knowledge in things of which we suspect that we are ignorant. This being 
the case, it is necessary that the time should be known in which we suspected 
that we did not know: and hence Socrates desires Alcibiades to tell him the 
time in which he suspected his want of knowledge. For, as we have before 
observed, it is necessary that all such mutations should be measured by time. 
Hence the demoniacal Aristotle,‘ also, here admits motion in the soul, and a 
‘ mutation according to time. But that an association with the body, and a 
transition from vice to virtue, require time, is manifest to every one. As some 
however have said, that the soul when subsisting by itself does not require time 
for its energies, but that on the contrary it generates time; this assertion I think 
requires some consideration. For time is twofold; one kind being that which 
is consubsistent with the natural life and corporeal motion of the universe, and 
another kind that which pervades through the life of an incorporeal nature. 
This latter time, therefore, measures the periods of divine souls, and perfects the 
separate energies of ours. But the former, which is extended with a life 
according to nature, measures that life of our souls which subsists with body, 
but by no means that life of the soul which lives itself by itself." 


11. (See page 116, line 110b) But, by Jove, I was not ignorant of that point; for 
I clearly saw that I was injured. 


The young man here acknowledges that he has a suspicion of the knowledge 
of things just; and hence Socrates again asks him whether he learnt or 
discovered this knowledge. In consequence of this, Alcibiades confesses, that 
his knowledge was not acquired either by learning or invention, because he 
cannot mention any time of his ignorance, after which he either investigated 
or was taught justice. And it appears to me to be clearly shown by this, what 
that science in which we possess prior to all time, and what that is which is 
produced in time. For Socrates, looking to science in energy, inquires what 
was the time prior to this; but Alcibiades, possessing science essentially, through 
which he thinks that he knows what he does not know, cannot tell the time 
of its participation; for we possess it perpetually. So that, if Socrates speaks 
about one science, and Alcibiades about another, both these assertions are true, 
viz. that time precedes science, and that the time prior to its presence cannot 
be told: for of imperfect science there is no preceding time, but of that which 
subsists in energy and 1s perfect, there is. 


t De Anima 406 b 24 - 407 a 34. 


12. (See page 116, line 110d) Well. But I was wrong in my answers when I 
supposed that I had found out that knowledge by myself, etc. 


Discipline being twofold, and at one time proceeding from more excellent 
causes to such as are subordinate, according to which the demiurpus in the 
Timæus*™! says to the junior Gods, "Learn what I now say to you indicating 
my desire;" but at another time proceeding from a cause externally moving, 
according to which we are accustomed to inscribe certain persons as teachers; 
and invention ranking between these; for it is subordinate to the knowledge 
imparted to the soul from the Gods, but is more perfect than reminiscence 
externally derived; - this being the case, Alcibiades had not any conception of 
discipline from a more excellent cause, except so far as looking to the science 
essentially inherent in us, in a dormant state, which is imparted from the Gods, 
and by which he was led to conjecture that he accurately knew the nature of 
the just. But coming to invention, which has a middle subsistence in the soul 
which also ranks as a medium, and being likewise shaken by reasoning, and 
shown that he had neither investigated nor could tell the time of his ignorance, 
which must necessarily subsist previous to inquiry, he now again comes to the 
second kind of discipline, and, being dubious with respect to the truly scientific 
teacher of things just, flies to the multitude, and their unstable life, and 
considers these as the leader of the knowledge of what is just. Here therefore 
Socrates, like another Hercules, cutting off the Hydra’s heads, shows that every 
multitude is unworthy to be believed respecting the knowledge of things just 
and unjust. The reasoning, indeed, appears to contribute but little to the 
purification of the young man; but, when accurately considered, it will be 
found to be directed to the same end. For, in the first place, Alcibiades, being 
ambitious, suspended his opinion from the multitude, and about this was filled 
with astonishment. Socrates therefore shows him, first, that the opinion of the 
multitude possesses no authority in the judgment and knowledge of things; and 
that it is not proper for him to adhere to it, whose view is directed to the 
beautiful: and, in the second place, that the multitude is the cause of false 
opinion, producing in us from our youth depraved imaginations and various 
passions. Scientific reasoning therefore is necessary, in order to give a right 
direction to that part of us which is perverted by an association with the 
multitude; to apply a remedy to our passive part, and to purify that which is - 
filled with impurity; for thus we shall become adapted to a reminiscence’ of 
science. In the third place, Socrates shows,!** ***! that in each of us, as he says, 
there is a many-headed wild beast, which is analogous to the multitude; for this 
is what the people is in a city, viz. the various and material form of the soul, 
which is our lowest part. The present reasoning therefore exhorts us to depart 
from boundless desire, and to lay aside the multitude of life, and our inward 
people, as not being a judge worthy of belief respecting the nature of things, 


t In the original avaxrnow; but the sense requires we should read avapvnovw. 
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nor a recipient of any whole science; for nothing irrational is naturally adapted 
to partake of science. In the fourth place, therefore, we say, that the present 
reasoning does not think fit to admit into science and an intellectual life an 
apostacy and flight from The One, together with diversity, and all-various 
division; but indicates that all these should be rejected as foreign from intellect 
and divine union. For it is requisite not only to fly from external, but also 
from the multitude in the soul; nor this alone, but also to abandon multitude 
of every kind. 

In the first place, therefore, we must fly from "the multitude of men going 
along in a herd,” as the oracle says, and must neither communicate with their 
lives, nor with their opinions. In the next place we must fly from multiform 
appetites, which divide us about body, and make us to be at different times 
impelled to different externals; at one time to irrational pleasures, and at 
another to actions indefinite, and which war on each other: for these fill us 
with penitence and evils. We must also fly from the senses which are 
nourished with us, and which deceive our dianoétic part: for they are 
multiform, at different times are conversant with different sensibles, and assert 
nothing sane, nothing accurate, as Socrates himself says! <) We must 
likewise fly from imaginations, as figured, and divisible, and thus introducing 
infinite variety, and not suffering us to return to that which is impartible and 
immaterial; but, when we are hastening to apprehend an essence of this kind, 
drawing us down to passive intelligence. We must fly too from opinions; for 
these are various and infinite, tend to that which is external, are mingled with 
phantasy and sense, and are not free from contrariety; since our opinions also 
contend with each other, in the same manner as imaginations with 
imaginations, and one sense with another. But, flying from all these divisible 
and various forms of life, we should run back to science, and there collect in 
union the multitude of theorems, and comprehend all the sciences in one 
according bond. For there is neither sedition nor contrariety in the sciences 
with each other; but such as are secondary are subservient to those that are 
prior, and derive from them their proper principles. At the same time it 1s 
requisite here to betake ourselves from many sciences to one science, which is 
unhyypothetical, and the first,? and to extend to this all the rest. But after 
science and the exercise pertaining to it, we must lay aside compositions, 
divisions, and multiform transitions, and transfer the soul to an intellectual life, 


t That is the Chaldzan Oracles; see p. 49 TTS vol. VIL. 


t By this first of sciences Proclus means the dialectic of Plato, concerning which see 


the Parmenides. 
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and simple projections.’ For science is not the summit of knowledge, but 
prior to this is intellect; I do not only mean that intellect which is exempt from 
soul, but an illumination’ from thence, which is infused into the soul, and 
concerning which Aristotle says,’ "that it is intellect by which we know 
terms," and Timæus,P™ "that it is ingenerated in nothing else than soul." 
Ascending therefore to this intellect, we must contemplate together with it an 
intelligible essence; with simple and indivisible projections surveying the simple, 
accurate, and indivisible genera of beings. But, after venerable intellect, it is 
necessary to excite the supreme hyparxis or summit of the soul, according to 
which we are one, and under which the multitude we contain is united. For 
as by our intellect we pass into contact with a divine intellect, so by our unity, 
and as it were the flower of our essence, it is lawful to touch the frst one, the 
source of union to all things. For the similar is every where to be 
comprehended by the similar; objects of science by science; intelligibles by 
intellect; and the most united measures of beings, by the one of the soul. And 
this is the very summit of our energies. According to this we become divine, 
flying from all multitude, verging to our own union, becoming one, and 
energizing uniformly. And thus proceeding through the gradations of 
knowledge, you may see the rectitude of the Socratic exhortation. 

But if you are willing also to consider the admonition according to the objects 
of knowledge, fly from all sensible things; for they are divulsed from each 
other, are divisible, and perfectly mutable, and therefore cannot be apprehended 
by genuine knowledge. From these, therefore, transfer yourself to an 
incorporeal essence: for every thing sensible has an adventitious union, and is 
of itself dissipated, and full of infinity. Hence also its good is divisible and 
adventitious, is distant from itself and discordant, and possesses its hypostasis 
in a foreign seat. Having therefore ascended thither, and being established 
among incorporeals, you will behold the order pertaining to soul above bodies, 
self-motive and self-energetic, and subsisting in and from itself, but at the same 
time multiplied, and anticipating in itself a certain representation of an essence 
divisible about bodies. There likewise you will see an all-various multitude of 
habitudes of reasons, analogies, bonds, wholes, and parts, circles characterized 
by the nature of soul, a variety of powers, and a perfection neither eternal nor 
at once wholly stable, but evolved according to time, and subsisting in 


' Intellectual vision ts intuitive; and hence intellect, by an immediate projection of 
its visive power, apprehends the objects of its knowledge. Hence too the visive energies 
of intellect are called by the Platonists voepar ex Borat, ie. intellectual projections. 

t This illumination is the summit of the dianoétic part. 


s Eth. Nic. 1142425 ff. 


- That is, simple, indemonstrable propositions. 
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discursive energies: for such is the nature of soul. After the multitude in souls, 
extend yourself to intellect, and the intellectual kingdoms, that you may 
apprehend the union of things, and become a spectator of the nature of 
intellect. There behold an essence abiding in eternity, a fervid life and sleepless 
intellection, to which nothing of life 1s wanting, and which does not desire the 
chariot of time to the perfection of its nature. When you have surveyed these, 
and have also seen by how great an interval they are superior to souls, inquire 
whether there is any multitude there, and if intellect, since it is one, is likewise 
all-perfect, and if multiform as well as uniform: for you will find that it thus 
subsists. Having therefore learnt this, and beheld intellectual multitude, 
indivisible and united, betake yourself again to another principle, and prior to 
intellectual essences survey the unities' of intellects, and an union exempt from 
wholes. Here abiding, relinquish all multitude, and you will arrive at the 
fountain of The Good. You see then that the present reasoning affords us no 
small assistance, in exhorting us to fly from the multitude; and how it 
contributes to all the salvation? of the soul, if we direct our attention to the 
multitude which pervades through all things. The most beautiful principle 
therefore of our perfection is to separate ourselves from external multitude, and 
from the multitude in the appetites of the soul, and in the indefinite motions 
of opinion. 

From hence also it is evident that souls do not collect their knowledge from 
sensibles, nor from things partial and divisible discover the whole and The One; 
but that they call forth discipline inwardly, and correct the imperfection of the 
phenomena. For it is not fit to think that things which have in no respect a 
real subsistence should be the leading causes of knowledge in the soul; and that 
things which oppose each other, which require the reasonings of the soul, and 
are ambiguous, should precede science, which has a sameness of subsistence; nor 
that things which are variously mutable should be generative of reasons which 
are established in unity; nor that things indefinite should be the causes of 
definite intelligence. It is not proper, therefore, that the truth of things eternal 
should be received from the many, nor the discrimination of universals from 
sensibles, nor a judgment respecting what is good from irrational natures; but 
it is requisite that the soul entering within herself should investigate in herself 
the true and The Good, and the eternal reasons of things. For the essence of the 
soul is full of these, but they are concealed in the oblivion produced by 
generation.’ Hence the soul in investigating truth looks to externals, though 


t For an account of these unities see the Parmenides, and the introduction to tt. 


t Ewmpia. The term salvation is not peculiar to the Christian religion, since long 
before its establishment the Heathens had their saviour gods. 


S Generation signifies, according to Plato and his best disciples, the whole of a 


sensible nature. 
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she essentially contains it in herself, and, deserting her own essence, explores 
The Good in things foreign to its nature. From hence, then, the beginning of 
the knowledge of ourselves is derived. For, if we look to the multitude of men, 
we shall never see the one form of them, in consequence of its being shadowed 
over by the multitude, division, discord, and all-various mutation of its 
participants; but if we convert ourselves to our own essence, we shall there 
survey without molestation the one reason and nature of men. Very properly, 
therefore, does Socrates separate far from a survey of the multitude the soul 
that 1s about to know what man truly is, and previous to a speculation of this 
kind purifies from impeding opinions. For multitude is an impediment to a 
conversion of the soul into herself, and to a knowledge of the one form of 
things. For, in material concerns, variety obscures unity, difference sameness, 
and dissimilitude similitude; since forms here do not subsist without confusion, 
nor are the more excellent unmingled with the baser natures. 


13. (See page 116, line 110e) T no good teachers have you recourse for the origin 
of your knowledge, etc. 


Proclus in commenting on this part observes: "No one ought to wonder, if, 
when we say that what is natural is more abundant than what is contrary to 
nature, and that the latter is contracted into a narrow space, but the former has 
dominion in the universe, yet at the same time we assert that the greater part 
of mankind is destitute of science, and vicious, and that but a few are scientific. 
For a life in conjunction with body and generation is not natural to souls; but 
on the contrary a separate, immaterial, and incorporeal life is properly adapted 
to them. When therefore they are conversant with generation, they resemble 
those that inhabit a pestilent region; but when they live beyond generation, 
they resemble, as Plato says, those that dwell in meadows.!*# 614e. 616) Hence, as 
it is not wonderful that in pestilential places the diseased should be more 
numerous than the healthy; in like manner we ought not to wonder that in 
generation souls obnoxious to passions and full of depravity abound more than 
those of a contrary description. But, it will be wonderful if some souls invested 
with these bodies, confined 1n these bonds, and surrounded with such mutation, 
should be found sober, pure, and free from perturbation. For, is it not 
astonishing that the soul should live immaterially in things material, and 
preserve itself undefiled amidst mortal natures? and that, having drunk from the 
envenomed cup, it should not be laid asleep by the oblivious draught? For 
oblivion, error, and ignorance resemble an envenomed potion, which draws 
down souls into the region of dissimilitude Why therefore should you wonder 
that many according to life are wolves, many are swine, and many are invested 
with some other form of irrational animals? For the region about the earth is 
in reality the abode of Circe; and many souls through immoderate desire are 
ensnared by her enchanted bowl." 
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14. (See page 117, line 111a) And must not all those who nave the knowledge of 
any thing agree together on that subject, etc. 


Proclus on this part having observed that it is requisite to consider dissension 
as an argument of ignorance, and concord as an argument of knowledge, for all 
those that know the truth do not disagree with each other, after this adds as 
follows: "But this to some may appear to be false; since those that accord with 
each other do not all of them possess a scientific knowledge of that respecting 
which they agree. For, in the present time, the multitude’ through the want of 
science accord with each other in denying the existence of the Gods. In answer 
to this doubt, we reply in the first place, that the depraved man cannot accord 
with himself; for it is necessary, being vicious, that he should be in sedition 
with his own life; perceiving indeed the truth through his rational nature, but 
through passions and material phantasies being led to ignorance and contention 
with himself. The atheist therefore and intemperate man, according to their 
dianoétic part, which is adapted to a divine nature, and which is of a beneficent 
destiny, assert things temperate and divine; but, according to their desires and 
phantasies, they are atheistically and intemperately affected? And, in short, 
according to the irrational soul, they introduce war in themselves, and all- 
various perturbation. Every vicious man therefore is discordant with himself; 
and this being the case, he is much more so with others. For, how can he 
consent with those external to himself, who 1s seditiously affected towards 
himself? All atheistical, intemperate, and unjust men, therefore, dissent with 
each other, and we can never be harmoniously disposed while we are 
unscientific. 

"This however is attended with much doubt: for, if dissension is an argument 
of the want of science, we must say that philosophers are unscientific, since 
they also disagree with each other, subvert the hypotheses of each other, and 
patronize different systems. This doubt may be dissolved by saying that 
dissension is twofold, one kind being the dissonance of the ignorant, both with 
themselves and with each other, and the other of the ignorant with the 
scientific; for both these belong to the ignorant, but by no means to the 
scientific, since they accord with themselves.’ Nor do the scientific disagree 
with the unscientific; for, on the contrary, they perfect and adorn them, and 


' Viz. the Christians. 


t Hence the unscientific do not truly accord with each other: for the rational part 
in them secretly dissents to what the irrational part admits. 


S Philosophers accord with each other in proportion to their possession of science, 
and dissent in proportion to their privation of it. With intellectual philosophers, 
therefore, there is more concord than with others, because they have more of genuine 
science. 
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call them upwards to their own order; but it is the unscientific who separate 
themselves from the scientific. For through the dissonance in themselves they 
dissent from those that are better than themselves. Those that are endued with 
knowledge, therefore, and those that are deprived of it, do not disagree with 
each other; nor, in short, must it be said that the scientific differ. Hence the 
doubt is very far from affecting true philosophers: for these through similitude 
and sameness are united to each other; and being allotted a knowledge entirely 
exempt from the unscientific, neither are they discordant with them. 

"But the cause of the concord of the scientific is, first, the definite nature of 
things, and the criteria of knowledge, being the same with all men; and 
secondly, because, in the first principles of things, intellect is united to itself, 
and hence every thing which participates of intellect participates of unity. 
Science therefore is an illumination of intellect, but concord of The One: for it 
is a union of things different. And hence it is necessary that those which 
participate of the same science should accord with each other; for dissension 
and discord fall off from The One." 


15. (See page 120, line 112e) Are you sensible that what you said last was not 
fairly said, Alcibiades? Etc. 


If the principal end of this dialogue is to lead us to the knowledge of 
ourselves, and to show that our essence consists in forms and reasons, that it 
produces all sciences from itself, and knows in itself every thing divine, and the 
forms of nature; the present passage, which evinces that the cause of all the 
preceding answers and conclusions is in Alcibiades, must greatly contribute to 
this end. For the soul does not possess an adventitious knowledge of things, 
nor, like an unwritten tablet, does it externally receive the images of divine 
ideas. Now, therefore, Alcibiades begins to know himself, and also to know 
that he is converted to himself; and knowing his own energy and knowledge, 
he becomes one with the thing known. This mode of conversion, therefore, 
leads the soul to the contemplation of its essence. Hence it is necessary, that 
the soul should first receive a knowledge of herself; in the second place, that she 
should consider the powers which she is allotted; and, in the third place, how 
she is impelled to ascend from things more imperfect as far as to first causes. 
Alcibiades, therefore, is now converted through energy to energy, and, through 
this, to that which energizes. For, at the same time, the subject becomes 
apparent, which ts generative of its proper energies. But, again, through energy 
he is converted to power, and through this again to essence: for powers are 
nearer to essence, and finally connect energy with essence. Hence, all these 
become one and concur with each other, essence being in energy, and energy 
becoming essential; for essence becomes intellectual in energy, and energy 
becomes connate to essence according to its perfection. 

Again: since ignorance 1s involuntary to all men, and especially an ignorance 
of themselves and of things the most honourable; hence, to ancient and wise 
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men, the method through arguments, which places false opinions parallel to 
such as are true,’ appeared to be most useful for the purpose of liberating the 
soul from this ignorance; since it unfolds the discord of false, and the concord 
of true opinions with each other. For, when the passions are shown to be in 
opposition with opinions, and, again, the passions with each other, and after 
the same manner opinions, then the depravity of ignorance becomes most 
conspicuous; and he who is ignorant perceives his own calamity, and rejoices 
to be liberated from so great an evil. When therefore any one is not only 
convinced by arguments that he is ignorant in things of the greatest 
consequence, but is also confuted by himself, then he in a still greater degree 
rejoices in and embraces the confutation, and multiplies the remedy produced 
by it. If, therefore, Socrates in his dialectic conversations evinces that it is the 
same person who answers and is interrogated, and that the answers do not 
proceed from the interrogator who appears to confute; it is perfectly evident 
that he who is thus confuted is confuted by himself, and does not suffer this 
externally; so that this mode of cure is most appropriate. For by now much 
the more familiar it appears, by so much the more is the weight and pain of it 
diminished, and its gentleness and benefit extended; since every thing familiar 
or domestic is more efficacious as a remedy. 

In the third place, we again say that irrational animals are governed by 
external impulse, being deprived of the power of governing and preserving 
themselves; but the human soul through its self-motive and self-energetic 
peculiarity is naturally adapted to energize about itself, to move itself, and to 
impart to itself good. The confutation therefore which originates from 
ourselves is adapted to the essence of the soul; and the reasoning which evinces 
that he who answers is the same with the speaker, evidently accords with our 
essence and energies. For our purification is not effected externally, but 
originates inwardly from the soul herself. For all evil is external and 
adventitious to the soul; but good is internal, as the soul is naturally boniform; 
and by how much the perfect she becomes, by so much the more does she 
receive a self-moved life; since she becomes externally moved through body 
being suspended from her nature, and through a corporeal sympathy. Hence, 
whatever she receives externally remains situated out of her, as a phantasm, and 
an object of sense; but those things alone reside in her which operate from 
herself in herself, and which are produced by her. She is therefore purified by 
herself; since reason also beginning from itself ends in itself. But, if he who 
answers is confuted, he who is confuted is purified; and he who is purified 
purifies himself according to the idiom of the essence of the soul; he who 
answers, certainly purifies himself, and is liberated from ignorance, applying 
confutation to himself, who accords with the self-motive nature of the soul. 


' This method forms an important part of the dialectic of Plato; for a full account 
of which, see the Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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Further still: this reasoning sufficiently confirms the doctrine, that disciplines 
are reminiscences; for this is a great argument in favour of such a dogma, that 
those who answer, assert all things from themselves; and sufficiently proves that 
souls draw forth reasons from themselves, only require an exciting cause, and 
are not unwritten tablets receiving figures externally, but are ever written, the 
writer subsisting in the recesses of the soul. All men, however, cannot read 
what is written, their inward eye being buried in the oblivion of generation, 
through which also they become defiled with the passions. An ablation 
therefore of that which darkens is alone requisite; but there is no occasion for 
external and adventitious knowledge. For, the soul contains in herself the gates 
of truth, but they are barred by terrene and material forms. If therefore any 
one shall accurately demonstrate that souls are indeed moved by other things, 
but that they draw forth from themselves scientific answers, he will from this 
evince the truth of the Platonic assertion, that the soul knows all things, and 
only requires to be externally excited in order to answer scientifically. 

After another manner, likewise, the proposed theorem is adapted to Socrates. 
For, to purify one who requires such assistance, himself through himself, is the 
work of a demoniacal power; since demons do not act upon us externally, but 
govern us inwardly, as from the stern of a ship. Nor do they purify us as 
bodies, which are allotted an alter-motive nature, but they take care of us as 
self-motive beings. For thus they extend to us communications of good, and 
purifications from the passions. Socrates therefore, who with respect to 
Alcibiades ranks in the order of a good dæmon, shows him that he is confuted 
by no other than himself. 


16. (See page 121, line 113b) Zn those assertions, was it not said that Alcibiades, 
etc. 


It is rightly said by the Stoics, that the man who is void of erudition accuses 
others, and not himself, as the causes of his infelicity; but that he who has 
made some advances in knowledge refers to himself the cause of all that he does 
or says badly; and that he who 1s properly disciplined, neither accuses himself 
nor others; since he does not neglect any thing that is requisite, but is himself 
the leader of appropriate invention. For these things are now clearly indicated 
to us in Alcibiades; since, labouring under twofold ignorance, he does not 
accuse himself, but Socrates: but afterwards, when he is transferred to simple 
ignorance, he accuses himself of dissension, and not his leader; and if he ever 
became scientific, he would neither accuse himself nor another; for then 
nothing in him would be dissonant and unharmonized, but all the motions of 
his soul would be clear, all would be effable, all intellectual. For discord in the 
multitude with themselves very properly happens, because they receive some 
things from sense, others from the phantasy, and others from opinion; some 
things from anger, and others from desire. For such like passions in men are 
not only excited from dogmas, as the Stoics say; but, on the contrary, on 
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account of such passions and appetites, they change their opinions, and receive 
such as are depraved in the place of such as are worthy. These therefore, from 
many principles and powers of a worse condition, receiving in themselves 
multiform motions, possess a soul dissentient and unharmonized. But the 
scientific from one principle prior to themselves receive the whole of 
knowledge: for intellect imparts to them principles; and true dogmas are the 
progeny of intellect, subsisting in conjunction with simplicity. From such a 
uniform principle, therefore, all things accord with each other. 

Indeed, what is now said by Socrates very reasonably follows what has been 
demonstrated, and is referred to Alcibiades himself, representing him as 
accusing himself. For, in order to produce the most striking confutations, the 
ancients ascribed to other persons the most severe assertions; and this method 
they adopted in common. Thus Homer refers the reproving of Achilles to 
Peleus,' and Demosthenes the reprehending of the Athenians to the Greeks in 
common: and in like manner Plato refers to laws and philosophy the reproving 
of his hearers. For confutations are diminished when they are transferred to 
others who are absent from us. But when he who confutes is not another, but 
a man confutes himself, then the confutation appears, to the confuted, to be 
much less painful. This therefore Socrates effects. For he represents Alcibiades 
confuted by Alcibiades; mitigating by this method the vehemence of the 
reproof, and unfolding the alliance of the reprover to the reproved. 

Proclus concludes his comment on this passage, as follows: "That ignorance 
is a mania of an extended duration, and especially twofold ignorance, 1s a 
paradox, but is at the same time most true. For, as he who is insane is ignorant 
both of himself and others, this also is the case with him who labours under 
twofold ignorance. And, as to the insane a physician is of no use though 
present, so neither is the man of science, when present, beneficial to the doubly 
ignorant. For these think that they are no less knowing than the truly 
scientific; and as the Athenian guest says, they inflame their soul with 
insolence, in consequence of thinking that they do not want the assistance of 


t Proclus here alludes to the following lines in the speech of Ulysses to Achilles, 
Iliad, lib. ix, |. 253: 


When Peleus in his aged arms embrac’d 

His parting son, these accents were his last: 

"My child! with strength, with glory and success, 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bless! 

Trust that to heaven: but thou thy cares engage 
To calm thy passions, and subdue thy rage: 

From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 

And shun contention, the sure source of woe: 
That young and old may in thy praise combine, 
The virtues of humanity be thine. (Trans: Pope.) 
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any one, and that they may act in every respect in the same manner as the 
scientific." 


17. (See page 121, line 113d) For I suppose that justice and interest are not the 
same thing, etc. 


The dogma, that the just is the same with the profitable, contains the whole 
of moral philosophy. For those who suppose these to be different, must 
necessarily admit, that felicity receives its completion from externals; since, in 
these, the profitable appears very often to be separated from the just. But those 
who consider both to be the same, and acknowledge that the true good of man 
is in the soul, must necessarily refer each of us to soul. Hence Socrates thinks, 
that this is the beginning of the whole of the philosophy concerning the end 
of man, and of the knowledge of ourselves. But the Epicureans and Stoics, who 
place the end of man in a life according to nature, and those who give 
completion to our good from things necessary, as the Peripatetics, cannot 
genuinely preserve the sameness of the just and the profitable. And, in like 
manner, this cannot be effected by those who make man to be an animated 
body, or a composite from body and soul. For some fly from wounds and 
death unjustly, that the animal may be saved; since the good of every animal 
consists in a subsistence according to nature; so that, in this case, the profitable 
differs from the just. But those who place the end of man in soul unindigent 
of corporeal possessions, and who assert that man is a soul using the body as 
an instrument, these admit that the just is the same with the profitable: for they 
place both in the soul, and separate the passions of the instruments from those 
by whom they are employed. 


18. (See page 122, line 113d) Suppose interest to be a thing ever so different from 
justice, etc. 


Proclus in commenting on this part observes, that souls express the forms of 
those things to which they conjoin themselves. "Hence (says he), when they 
are assimilated to intellect, they vindicate to themselves sameness and 
immutability, both in their dogmas and in their life; but when they become 
agglutinated to generation, they always pursue what is novel and puerile, at 
different times are led to different opinions, and have no perception of the 
stable reasons of the soul. But when Socrates says, ‘One must bring you a pure 
and immaculate proof,’ this, which is a metaphor taken from garments, 


' In the original rexunprov xabcpov katı axpavtov. The reader is requested to adopt 
the translation of these words given above, instead of the translation of Sydenham, “a 
fresh proof never used before," as being more accurate. 


indicates, that souls of a naturally more excellent disposition possessing a 
conception of the immaculate purity of the gods, and carrying this about them 
in images, are studious of apparent purity; since the essence of divine vestments 
is undefiled, and an immaterial purity, in which it is requisite souls should be 
instructed, purifying their connate vehicles, and preserving their garments 
uncontaminated by generation, and not being wholly attentive to the purity of 
their external vestments. 


19. (See page 122, line 114b) Why, my good friend, suppose me to be the assembly 
and the people, etc. 


Proclus here observes, that it is the province of the same science to persuade 
one person and many; which assertion is, as it were, a certain hymn and 
encomium of science. For the great excellence of science is evident in this, that 
according to an imitation of intellect the same science fills an individual, and, 
at the same time, all that receive it; that it is indivisible, and, being established 
in itself, perfects all its participants; and that, like intellect, it communicates 
itself to all, and is separate from each. These things evince that our essence is 
separate from body, and abides in itself, since science, which is our perfection, 
is allotted such a power. For corporeal powers diminish themselves in their 
communications; but science, remaining one and the same, sufficient to itself 
and undiminished, imparts itself, in a similar manner, to one and to many. 
Thus, too, the soul is present to the whole body and all its parts, though one 
part participates it in a different manner from another. 

This is said, because Alcibiades just before had said, "No harm, I think, will 
come to me that way,” according to opinion, and not according to science. For 
the ot pavrixot, or the prophetic, are doxastic,' and not scientific; but those that 
are not only payrixot but pavreic, prophets, are scientific, and possess something 
better than human science. It also indicates, that the impulses of more 
naturally excellent souls are excited in a certain respect by more excellent 
natures. Hence they accomplish much good contrary to expectation, though 
energizing without science. 


20. (See page 124, line 115a) Tell me then, do you say, that some just actions are 
advantageous, etc. 


The proposed inquiry concerning things just and profitable, whether they are 


the same, or are divided from each other according to the diversity of subjects, 
contributes to the whole of philosophy, and adheres to the whole truth of 


' Viz. they are influenced by opinion. 
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things. For all ethical discussion and the invention of the end of man depend 
on this dogma, and the speculation of our essence becomes through this 
especially apparent. For, if the just is, in reality, the same with the profitable, 
and these are not separated from each other, our good will consist in virtue 
alone; and neither will the particulars which are beheld about the body 
contribute any thing as goods to the felicity of human life; nor, by a much 
greater reason, will things external to the body procure the full perfection of 
good; but one only good is established in souls themselves, unmingled, pure, 
immaterial, and is neither filled with corporeal nor with external goods or evils. 
But if there is something just, as according to Alcibiades there is, but 
unprofitable, and again something profitable but unjust, then apparent goods, 
such as health and riches, must necessarily give completion to a happy life. For 
mankind perform many things for the sake of these, and, surveying the good 
which they contain, abandon the love of justice. And to these, indeed, those 
who for the sake of what is just despise the flourishing condition of the body, 
and the acquisition of wealth, appear to act justly, and in a manner laudable, 
to the multitude, but by no means profitably, because they do not perceive that 
the profitable is stably seated in the soul herself, but consider it as situated in 
things scattered, and which have an external subsistence, and are necessary 
rather than good. But these men give phantasy and sense the precedency to 
intellect and science. 

Again: if the just is the same with the profitable, according to the assertion 
of Socrates, then the essence of man will be defined according to the soul 
herself; but the body will neither be a part of us, nor will give completion to 
our nature. For, if the body gives completion to the man, the good of the 
body will be human good, and the beautiful will be useless not only to the 
body, but to the man; but the prerogatives of the parts, and such things as are 
contrary, will pervade to the nature of the whole, since the whole will be 
allotted its being in the parts. The passions of the instruments, however, do 
not change the habits of those that use them, though they are often 
impediments to their energies. So that, if the just 1s the same with the 
profitable, where the just is, there also will the profitable be. But the just 
subsists in the soul, so that the profitable also will be in the soul. But where 
our good particularly resides, there also we possess our being. For our essence 
is not in one thing, and our perfection according to another, but where the 
form of man is, there also is the perfection of man. In soul therefore is the 
man. For every being possesses the good conjoined with its essence; since the 
first being’ is for the sake of the good, and subsists about the good. Where 
being therefore is to all things, there also well-being resides. But it is 
impossible for man to be body, and to possess his perfection in something else 


external to body. It is likewise impossible that man should be both body and 


' Being, considered according to its highest subsistence, is the immediate progeny 
of The Good, or the ineffable principle of things. This is evident from the second 
hypothesis in the Parmenides. 
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soul, and that human good should at the same time be defined according to 
soul alone. 

Further still: the desire of good preserves those by whom it is desired: for, as 
Socrates says in the Republic," good preserves, and evil corrupts every thing. 
If therefore, possessing good in the soul, we also in soul possess our being, the 
desire of good will be natural to us; but if our good is in soul, but our being 
consists from body and soul conjoined, it must necessarily happen that we shall 
desire the corruption of ourselves, if good is immaterial and external to the 
body. However, as nothing, so neither does he who doubts the truth of this 
position desire his own destruction. That the proposed inquiry therefore 
contributes to moral philosophy, and to the invention of the nature of man, 
is, I think, perfectly apparent. 

That it also affords wonderful auxiliaries to theology we shall learn, if we call 
to mind that the just contains the whole essence of souls; for, these having their 
subsistence according to all analogies' conformably to justice, it 1s evident that 
these distinguish its essence and powers. But, again, the beautiful characterizes 
an intellectual essence. Hence, as Aristotle says,* intellect is lovely and 
desirable; for all things that participate of intellect are beautiful; and matter, 
which of itself is void of beauty, because it 1s formless, at the same time that 
it is invested with figures and forms, receives also the representations of the 
power of beauty. Lastly, the good characterizes the whole of a divine essence. 
For every thing divine according to a divine hyparxis is good; since the Gods 
are the causes of being; and if they cause all things to subsist about themselves, 
they are essentially good, and illuminate all things with good. The good 
therefore is bound in souls according to the just, through the beautiful; and every 
order of souls is united to the Gods through intellectual essences as media; so 
that an incorporeal nature is one and uniform, and the whole of it verges to the 
good; but division is in the images of this nature, which are not able to express 
primary causes according to their indivisible essence. From these things 
therefore it is evident that the present demonstration contributes in no small 
degree to theology, and, as I may say, to the whole of philosophy. 

But the whole syllogism which collects that the just is profitable is as follows: 
Every thing just is beautiful: Every thing beautiful is good: Every thing just, 
therefore, is good. But the good is the same with the profitable: Every thing 
just, therefore, is profitable. This syllogism is primarily in the first figure, 
comprehending the minor in the major terms, and evincing the major terms 
reciprocating with the minor. For, again, beginning from the good, we shall be 
able to form the same conclusion. Every thing good is beautiful: Every thing 
beautiful is just: Every thing good, therefore, is just. But the profitable is the 
same with the good: The just, therefore, is the same with the profitable. 


t This will be evident from the Timæus. 


+ In the 12th book of his Metaphysicd 107226 ff], to my translation of which I refer 
the English reader. 
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In the first principles of things, indeed, the good is exempt from the beautiful, 
and the beautiful is placed above justice. For the first of these is prior to 
intelligibles, established in inaccessible retreats: the second subsists occultly in 
the first of intelligibles,t and more clearly in the extremity of that order? and 
the third of these subsists uniformly in the first order of intellectuals,’ and 
secondarily at the extremity of the intellectual progression of Gods. And, 
again, the good subsists in the Gods, the beautiful in intellects, and the just in 
souls. Whence the just is indeed beautiful, but not every thing beautiful is just. 
And every thing beautiful is good, but the fountain of all good is expanded above 
all beauty. And the just indeed is good, being conjoined with the good through 
beauty as the medium; but the good is beyond both. Thus also you will find, 
by looking to the last of things, that the material cause, although it is good, is 
base, and void of beauty: for it participates indeed of The One, but is destitute 
of form. And a sensible nature possesses indeed a representation of beauty, but 
not of justice. For, as Socrates says in the Phaedrus,!<) "there is no splendour 
of justice and temperance in these sensible similitudes; but beauty has alone this 
privilege, that it is the most apparent, and the most lovely of all things." 
Hence where the just is, there also is the beautiful; and where the beautiful, there 
also is the good, whether you are willing to look to the first principles, or to the 
illuminations of them as far as to the last of things. For all things participate 
of the good; for it is the principle of all: but the beautiful is alone received by the 
participants of form; and the just by those natures alone that participate of soul. 
But in the middle centre of all things, such as the soul is, all these are connected 
with each other, the good, the beautiful, the just. And the good of it is beautiful, 
and the just is at the same time beautiful and good. 

Nor is the assertion true in this triad only, but also in many other particulars. 
Thus, for instance, in the principles of things being is beyond life, and life is 
beyond intellect.” And again, in the effects of these, not every thing which 
participates of being participates also of life, nor every thing which participates 


t ie. In being, the summit of the intelligible order. 
* ce. In intelligible intellect. 


3 Viz. In the summit of the intelligible and at the same time intellectual order. See 
the Introduction to the Parmenides. 


` Being, life and intellect, considered according to their highest subsistence, form the 
intelligible triad, or the first all-pérfect procession from the ineffable cause of all, as is 
beautifully shown by Proclus in his third book On the Theology of Plato [TTS vol. VII]. 
But that being is beyond life, and life beyond intellect, is evident from this consideration, 
that the progressions of superior are more extended than those of inferior causes. 
Hence, though whatever lives has a being, and whatever possesses intellect lives, yet some 
things have being without life or intellect, and others have being and life without intellect. 
And hence, as the progressions of being are more extended than those of life, and of life 
than those of intellect, we conclude that being is superior to life, and life to intellect. 
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of life participates also of intellect; but, on the contrary, all intellectual natures 
live, and are, and vital natures partake of being. All these however are united 
with each other in the soul. Hence, being in it is life and intellect; life is intellect 
and essence; and intellect is essence and life. For there is one simplicity in it, and 
one subsistence; nor are life and intelligence there adventitious; but its intellect 
is vital and essential, its life is essentially intellectual, and its essence is vital and 
intellectual. All things therefore are every where in it, and it is one from all 
things. According to the same reasoning, therefore, its good is replete with 
beauty and justice; its beauty is perfect and good, and entirely just; and the just in 
it is mingled with beauty and good. The subject indeed is one, but the reasons! 
are different. And again, neither must we consider the identity of those three 
according to reasons, nor their difference according to the subject; but we must 
preserve the reasons of them different from each other, and the subject cne, 
because every where these three are consubsistent with each other, according 
to the energies of the soul. For, as the reasons of the virtues are different, but 
it is one thing which partakes of them all, and it is not possible to participate 
of justice and be destitute of temperance, or to participate of these without the 
other virtues; in like manner this triad is united with itself, and every thing 
good is at the same time full of the beautiful, and the just, and each of the latter 
is introduced in conjunction with the former. Hence Socrates conjoins the just 
with the good, through the beautiful for this is their medium and bond. But the 
most beautiful bond, says Timzus,!"* is that which makes itself and the things 
bound eminently one. The beautiful, therefore, much more than any other 
bond collects and unites those two, the just and the good. And thus much 
concerning the whole demonstration. 

If, however, other demonstrations are requisite of this proposition, which 
says, Every thing just is beautiful, let us make it more evident through many 
arguments. Since therefore the soul is a multitude, and one part of it is first, 
another middle, and another last, when do we say that justice is produced in 
the soul? Is it when the middle, or the last part, endeavours to rule over the 
better part, or when the first governs the middle, and the middle the last? But, 
if when the worse rule over the more excellent, the worse will not be naturally 
such: for that to which dominion belongs is naturally more excellent, and more 
honourable. If, therefore, it is impossible that the same thing can be naturally 
better and worse, it is necessary that the just should then be beheld in souls 
themselves, when that which is best in them governs the whole life, and the 
middle being in subjection to the better part, has dominion over the last part. 
For then each of the parts ranks according to its desert, the one governing with 
royal authority, another acting as a satellite, and another ministering to the 
powers of the more excellent. The just therefore is naturally distributive of 
that which is adapted to each of the parts of the soul. It is also the cause to 
each of performing its proper duty, and of possessing its proper rank, and thus 


t By reasons here productive principles are signified. 


preserves good order about the whole soul. But order and symmetry are 
naturally beautiful. Justice, therefore, is the source of beauty to the soul, and 
is itself beautiful. 

The just however is twofold; one consisting in contracts, and which regards 
arithmetical equality, and the other in distributions, and which entirely requires 
geometric equality. In contracts, therefore, it observes arithmetical equality, 
that we may not act unjustly by our associate, receiving from him more than 
is proper; but by fitly distributing unequal things to such as are unequal, it 
observes geometric equality, so that such as is the difference of persons with 
respect to each other, such also may be the difference as to worth of the things 
distributed, to each other. Every thing just, therefore, is, as we have said, 
equal; but every thing equal is beautiful. For the unequal is base, and void of 
symmetry, since it is also incongruous. Every thing just, therefore, is beautiful. 

In the third place, beauty no otherwise subsists in bodies, than when form 
rules over matter; for matter is void of beauty and base; and when form is 
vanquished by matter, it is filled with baseness, and a privation of form in 
consequence of becoming similar to the subject nature. If, therefore, in the soul 
our intellectual part ranks in the order of form, but our irrational part, of 
matter (for intellect and reason belong to the coordination of bound,’ but the 
irrational nature to that of infinity, since it is naturally without measure and 
indefinite) - this being the case, it necessarily follows that beauty must be 
perceived in the soul when reason has dominion, and the irrational forms of life 
are vanquished by reason and prudence. ‘The just, indeed, gives empire to 
reason, and servitude to the irrational nature. For it distributes to each what 
is fit; dominion to the ruling power, and servile obedience to the ministrant 
part; since the artificer of the universe subjected to us the irrational nature, and 
prepared it as a vehicle to our reason. The just therefore is naturally beautiful, 
and is the cause of beauty to the soul. 

In the fourth place, the just is perfect and definite; since the unjust is imperfect 
and indefinite, wanders infinitely and never stops, and secretly withdraws itself 
from the boundary of justice. The just, therefore, introduces measure and 
bound to whatever it is present to, and renders all things perfect. Hence it is 
the source of beauty to the soul: for the beautiful is connate with the perfect 
and the measured, because deformity subsists with the unmeasured and the 
indefinite. The just, therefore, is at one and the same time perfect, moderate, 
bounded, and beautiful; and these are not naturally separated from each other. 

In the fifth place, the demiurgus adorned this universe by justice; for he 
bound it with the most beautiful of bonds, and rendered it indissoluble through 
the power of this analogy, which holds all its parts together, and makes it every 
where friendly to itself. But that which is similar to the universe, the most 
beautiful of things visible, is certainly itself beautiful. The just, therefore, is also 


' Bound and infinite, as will be evident from the Philebus, are the two highest 
principles, after the ineffable principle of all. 
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according to this reasoning beautiful, from the nature of which it is by no 
means disjoined. - That every thing just, therefore, is beautiful, is from hence 
apparent. 

The proposition consequent to this, that every thing beautiful is good, 
Socrates extends, but Alcibiades does not admit. This was owing to his 
considering the beautiful to be beautiful by position, and not by nature. Hence 
he also grants that the just is beautiful; for it is thus considered by the 
multitude, and separates the beautiful from the good. For to the former of these 
he gives a subsistence merely from opinion, asserting that the beautiful is the 
becoming, and what is generally admitted: but to the latter he gives a 
subsistence according to truth; for he does not say that the good is from 
position. This proposition, therefore, that every thing beautiful is good, we 
shall show to be in every respect true. This then is apparent to every one, that 
the beautiful is naturally lovely, since last beauty which is borne along in images 
is lovely, and agitates souls at the first view of it, in consequence of retaining 
a vestige of divine beauty. For this privilege, says Socrates in the Phedrus,?™l 
beauty alone possesses, to be the most apparent and the most lovely of all 
things. Indeed, the beautiful (ro kæħov) is naturally lovely, whether it is so 
denominated dia 7o xadery, because it calls others to itself, or dua To xnAecr, 
because it charms those that are able to behold it. Hence also love is said to 
lead the lover to beauty. But every thing lovely is desirable; for love is a 
robust and vehement desire of something. And whatever loves desires 
something of which it is indigent. But every thing desirable is good, whether 
it is truly or only apparently good. For many things which are not good are 
desirable, because they appear as good to those that desire them. It is clearly 
therefore shown by Socrates, in the Meno, ™®* that he who knows evil, such 
as it is in its own nature, cannot desire it. Every thing desirable therefore is 
good; and if it be principally desirable, it will also be principally good. But if 
it be only apparently desirable, such also will be its good. In short, in each of 
the terms this is to be added, viz. the apparent, or the true. For, if a thing is 
apparently beautiful, it is also apparently lovely and desirable, and its good 1s 
conjoined with beauty of such a kind. But if it is naturally beautiful, it is also 
naturally lovely and desirable. When then in this case will the desirable be? 
Shall we say, evil? But it is impossible when known that it should be desirable 
by any being; for all beings desire good. But there is no desire of evil, nor yet 
of that which is neither good nor evil; for every thing of this kind is performed 
for the sake of something else, and is not the end of any thing. But every thing 
desirable is an end; and, if any thing evil is desirable, it must be so because it 
appears to be good. In like manner, if any thing not beautiful is beloved, it is 
loved because it appears to be beautiful. If, therefore, every thing beautiful is 
lovely, but every thing lovely is desirable, and every thing desirable is good, 
hence every thing beautiful is good. And, reciprocally, every thing good is 
desirable. - This then is immediately evident. Every thing desirable is lovely: 
for love and desire are directed to the same object; but they differ from each 
other according to the remission or vehemence of the desire; since Socrates, 
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also, in the Banquet, ’™ leads love to the good through the beautiful, and says 
that the good is lovely, as well as the beautiful. If therefore every good is 
desirable, every thing desirable is lovely, and every thing lovely is beautiful (for 
love is proximate to beauty), hence every thing good is beautiful. Let no one 
therefore say that the good is above beauty nor that the lovely is twofold; for 
we do not now discourse concerning the first principles of things, but 
concerning the beautiful and the good which are in us. The good, therefore, 
which is in us, is at the same time both desirable and lovely. - Hence we obtain 
the good through love, and a vehement pursuit of it. And if any one directs his 
attention to himself, he will perfectly perceive that this good excites in us a 
more efficacious love than sensible beauty. The good therefore is beautiful. 
Hence Diotima, in the Banquet,!?'*?!'") advises lovers to betake themselves, after 
sensible beauty, to the beauty in actions and studies, in the sciences and virtues, 
and, having exercised the amatory eye of the soul in these, to ascend from 
thence to intellect, and the primary and divine beauty which is there. Hence 
too we say that in these the good of the soul consists. For what is there in us 
more beautiful than virtue or science? Or what more base than the contraries 
to these? 


21. (See page 124, line 115a) But what as to actions which are beautiful, etc. 


The multitude falsely think that wounds and death are evils. For what among 
these can be an evil to us whose essence consists in soul? since neither do the 
passions of instruments change the virtues of those that use them. Neither, 
therefore, does the carpenter, if his saw happens to be blunted, lose his art; nor, 
if our felicity consisted in the carpenter’s art, should we call any one unhappy 
who was deprived of his saw; since, as the soul has an instrument, so also we 
may perceive other instruments of the body, through which the body moves 
things external to it, the defects of which do not injure the good habit of the 
body. After the same manner, therefore, the passions of the body do not 
pervade to the soul; so that death, though it is an evil of the body, yet is not 
an evil of the soul. Hence, if the beauty of action is in the soul, and evil of it 
in something else, it has not yet been shown that the same thing is beautiful 
and evil. 

Again, we may also logically prove that the essential is one thing, and thé 
accidental another; and Socrates chooses this mode of solution as more known 
to the young man. For a brave action is essentially beautiful, but evil, if it is 
so, accidentally because it happens to him who acts bravely to die. For let 
death, if you will, be among the number of evils; yet a brave action, so far as 
it is brave and therefore beautiful, is not evil, but it is evil only accidentally. 
The beautiful, therefore, is one thing, and evil another; nor is a thing so far as 
beautiful shown to be evil, but only accidentally on account of death. We may 
also say that he is ignorant of the essence of man who separates the good from 
the beautiful, and places the former in one thing, and the latter is another, 
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referring the good to body, and the beautiful to the energy of the soul. Socrates, 
however, does not adopt this solution, because he has not yet demonstrated 
that our essence is separate from body. To a man therefore such as Alcibiades, 
who thought that the body gives completion to our essence, it was not yet 
possible to say that death, whether it is an evil or not, ought to be defined as 
one of the things accidental to man, and that he ought not to confound the 
good of the body with the good of man, nor refer the evil of the instrument 
to him by whom it is used. 

And thus much from the invaluable commentary of Proclus on this dialogue. 
The intelligent reader will doubtless regret with me that this Manuscript 
Commentary is nothing more than a fragment, as it scarcely extends to more 
than a third part of the Dialogue. From the indefatigable genius of Proclus, 
there can be no doubt but that he left it entire; but, like most of his other 
writings which are extant, it has been dreadfully mutilated either by the 
barbarous fraud of monks, or the ravages of time. The reader will not, I trust, 
hesitate to pronounce that the former of these may have been the cause of this 
mutilation, when he is informed that an imposter, who calls himself Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and who for many centuries was believed to have been 
contemporary with St. Paul, has in his Treatise on the Divine Names stolen 
entire chapters from one of the works of Proclus, one copy of which only is 
fortunately preserved in manuscript. This assertion I am able to prove. 


22. (See page 134, line 120) The Grecian quails, being pory:poe or fighting-birds, 
were fitly trained and fed, for the purpose of oprvyopoyia, fighting one with 
another, by such sort of persons as took delight in such sort of sports. The 
manner of them was this: Matches being made, and wagers laid by those 
gentlemen quail-feeders, who were themselves owners of the birds, a circle was 
drawn in the quail-pit, or gaming-room, within which circle were set the 
combatant-birds: and in the battle, to which they were provoked by their wise 
masters, whichever bird drove his antagonist beyond the circle was held to be 
the conqueror. Another Grecian sport with the poor quails, a sport still more 
boyish than the optvyopayua, was the oprvyoxoma, in which the hardiness of 
those birds was tried by the orvdoxoumea, the fillip of a man’s finger on their 
heads; and sometimes by plucking from it a feather: the birds that endured 
these trials without flinching or retiring out of the circle, won the wager for 
their cruel masters. - See Meursius de Ludis Grecorum. p. 45, Julius Pollux, lib. 
9 cap. 7, and Suidas in vocibus oprvyoxomia, and orvdoxopxog. - Midias, here 
mentioned by Plato, was so much addicted to these sports, that in the comedy 
of Aristophanes, named Opm6ec, the ambassador to Athens from the aérial city 
of the birds reports to them on his return, that several of the leading men at 
Athens had taken the names of different birds, and amongst them Midias that 
of a quail. - Socrates therefore, in the passage now before us, ridicules 
Alcibiades, who affected the same taste for these quail matches, for thus 
emulating Midias, and setting up him for a pattern of his imitation. - The 
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Romans, who copied after the Grecians in all their vices and follies more 
exactly then they did in their arts, sciences, and wisdom, were so fond of quail- 
fighting, that the wise and good Marcus Antoninus, sensible how much it was 
beneath his dignity as a man, an emperor, and a philosopher, acknowledges 
himself obliged to Diognetus the painter for dissuading him in his youth from 
giving into this fashionable folly. Lib. 1, 6. - This note is intended chiefly for 
the benefit of our countrymen the Noble Cockers. - S. 


23. (See page 138, line 121e) The following account of magic, by Proclus, 
originally formed, as it appears to me, a part of the Commentary written by 
him on the present passage. For the MS. Commentary of Proclus, which is at 
present extant on this Dialogue, does not extend to more than a third part of 
it; and this Dissertation on Magic, which 1s only extant in Latin, was published 
by Ficinus, the translator, immediately after his Excerpta from this 
Commentary. So that it seems highly probable that the manuscript from 
which Ficinus translated his Excerpta, was much more perfect than that which 
is now extant, in consequence of containing this account of the magic of the 
ancients. 

"In the same manner as lovers gradually advance from that beauty which is 
apparent in sensible forms, to that which 1s divine; so the ancient priests, when 
they considered that there was a certain alliance and sympathy in natural things 
to each other, and of things manifest to occult powers, and discovered that all 
things subsist in all, they fabricated a sacred science from this mutual sympathy 
and similarity. Thus they recognized things supreme in such as are 
subordinate, and the subordinate in the supreme: in the celestial regions, terrene 
properties subsisting in a causal and celestial manner; and in earth celestial 
properties, but according to a terrene condition. For how shall we account for 
those plants called heliotropes, that is, attendants on the sun, moving in 
correspondence with the revolution of its orb; but selenitropes, or attendants 
on the moon, turning in exact conformity with her motions? It is because all 
things pray, and compose hymns to the leaders of their respective orders; but 
some intellectually, and others rationally; some in a natural, and others in a 
sensible manner. Hence the sun-flower, as far as it is able, moves in a circular 
dance towards the sun; so that, if any one could hear the pulsation made by its 
circuit in the air, he would perceive something composed by a sound of this 
kind, in honour of its king, such as a plant is capable of framing. Hence we 
may behold the sun and moon in the earth, but according to a terrene quality; 
but in the celestial regions, all plants, and stones, and animals, possessing an 
intellectual life according to a celestial nature. Now the ancients, having 
contemplated this mutual sympathy of things, applied for occult purposes both 
celestial and terrene natures, by means of which through a certain similitude 
they deduced divine virtues into this inferior abode. For indeed similitude itself 
is a sufficient cause of binding things together in union and consent. Thus, if 
a piece of paper is heated, and afterwards placed near lamp, though it does not 


touch the fire, the paper will be suddenly inflamed, and the flame will descend 
from the superior to the inferior parts. This heated paper we may compare to 
a certain relation of inferiors to superiors; and its approximation to the lamp, 
to the opportune use of things according to time, place, and matter. But the 
procession of fire into the paper aptly represents the presence of divine light, 
to that nature which is capable of its reception. Lastly, the inflammation of the 
paper may be compared to the deification of mortals, and to the illumination 
of material natures, which are afterwards carried upwards like the enkindled 
paper, from a certain participation of divine seed. 

"Again, the lotus before the rising of the sun folds its leaves into itself, but 
gradually expands them on its rising: unfolding them in proportion to the sun’s 
ascent to the zenith; but as gradually contracting them as that luminary — 
descends to the west. Hence this plant, by the expansion and contraction of 
its leaves, appears no less to honour the sun than men by the gesture of their 
eye-lids and the motion of their lips. But this imitation and certain 
participation of supernal light is not only visible in plants, which possess but 
a vestige of life, but likewise in particular stones. Thus the sun-stone, by its 
golden rays, imitates those of the sun; but the stone called the eye of heaven, 
or of the sun, has a figure similar to the pupil of an eye, and a ray shines from 
the middle of the pupil. Thus too the lunar stone, which has a figure similar 
to the moon when horned, by a certain change of itself, follows the lunar 
motion. Lastly, the stone called helioselenus, Że. of the sun and moon, imitates 
after a manner the congress of those luminaries, which it images by its colour. 
So that all things are full of divine natures; terrestrial natures receiving the 
plenitude of such as are celestial, but celestial of supercelestial essences;' while 
every order of things proceeds gradually in a beautiful descent from the highest 
to the lowest. For whatever is collected into one above the order of things, is 
afterwards dilated in descending, various souls being distributed under their 
various ruling divinities. 

"In the next place, there are many solar animals, such as lions and cocks, 
which participate, according to their nature, of a certain solar divinity; whence 
it is wonderful how much inferiors yield to superiors in the same order, though 
they do not yield in magnitude and power. Hence, they report that a cock is 
very much feared, and as it were reverenced, by a lion; the reason of which we 
cannot assign from matter or sense, but from the contemplation alone of a 
supernal order: for thus we shall find that the presence of the solar virtue 
accords more with the cock than a lion. This will be evident from considering 
hat the cock, as it were, with certain hymns, applauds and calls to the rising 
sun, when he bends his course to us from the antipodes; and that solar angels 
sometimes appear in forms of this kind, who, though they are without shape, 
yet present themselves to us who are connected with shape, in some sensible 


t By supercelestial essences, understand natures which are not connected with a 


body. 
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form. Sometimes too, there are demons with a leonine front, who, when a 
cock 1s placed before them, unless they are of a solar order, suddenly disappear; 
and this, because those natures which have an inferior rank in the same order, 
always reverence their superiors: just as many, on beholding the images of 
divine men, are accustomed, from the very view, to be fearful of perpetrating 
any thing base. 

"In fine, some things turn round correspondent to the revolutions of the sun, 
as the plants which we have mentioned, and others after a manner imitate the 
solar rays, as the palm and the date; some the fiery mature of the sun, as the 
laurel; and others a different property. For, indeed, we may perceive the 
' properties which are collected in the sun every where distributed to subsequent 
natures constituted in a solar order; that is, to angels, demons, souls, animals, 
plants, and stones. Hence, the authors of the ancient priesthood discovered 
from things apparent the worship of superior powers, while they mingled some 
things and purified others. They mingled many things indeed together, because 
they saw that some simple substances possessed a divine property (though not 
taken singly) sufficient to call down that particular power, of which they were 
participants. Hence, by the mingling of many things together, they attracted 
upon us a supernal influx; and by the composition of one thing from many, 
they produced an assimilation to that one which 1s above many; and composed 
statues from the mixtures of various substances conspiring in sympathy and 
consent. Besides this, they collected composite odours, by a divine art, into 
one, comprehending a multitude of powers, and symbolizing with the unity of 
a divine essence; considering, that division debilitates each of these, but that 
mingling them together, restores them to the idea of their exemplar. 

"But sometimes one herb, or one stone, 1s sufficient to a divine operation. 
Thus, a thistle is sufficient to procure the sudden appearance of some superior 
power; but a laurel, raccinum, or a thorny kind of sprig, the land and sea 
onion, the coral, the diamond, and the jasper, operate as a safeguard. The heart 
of a mole is subservient to divination, but sulphur and marine water to 
purification. Hence, the ancient priests, by the mutual relation and sympathy 
of things to one another, collected their virtues into one, but expelled them by 
repugnancy and antipathy; purifying, when it was requisite, with sulphur and 
bitumen, and sprinkling with marine water. For sulphur purifies from the 
sharpness of its odour; nut marine water on account of its fiery portion. 
Besides this, in the worship of the Gods, they offered animals, and other 
substances congruous to their nature; and received, in the first place, the 
powers of demons, as proximate to natural substances and operations; and by 
these natural substances they convoked into their presence those powers to 
which they approached. Afterwards, they proceeded from demons to the 
powers and energies of the Gods; partly, indeed, from demoniacal instruction, 
but partly by their own industry, interpreting convenient symbols, and 
ascending to a proper intelligence of the Gods. And lastly, laying aside natural 


substances and their operations, they received themselves into the communion 
and fellowship of the Gods." 
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Should it be objected by those who disbelieve in the existence of magic, that 
plants, animals, and stones, no longer possess those wonderful sympathetic 
powers which are mentioned by Proclus in the above extract, the same answer 
must be given as to the objectors to the ancient oracles, and is as follows: As 
in the realms of generation or in other words, the sublunary region, wholes, 
viz. the spheres of the different elements, remain perpetually according to 
nature; but their parts are sometimes according, and sometimes contrary, to 
nature; this must be true of the parts of the earth. When those circulations, 
therefore, take place, during which the parts of the earth subsist according to 
nature, and which are justly called, by Plato, fertile periods, the powers of 
plants, animals, and stones, magically sympathize with superior natures; but 
during those circulations in which the parts of the earth subsist contrary to 
nature, as at present, and which Plato calls barren periods, those powers no 
longer possess a magic sympathy, and consequently are no longer capable of 
producing magical operations. - T. 


24. (See page 140, line 122e) The Helotes, properly so called, were descended 
from the ancient inhabitants of Helos, a maritime town in Laconia, near the 
mouth of the river Eurotas, under the dominion of Menelaus at the time of the 
Trojan war. It was afterwards besieged and taken by the Heraclidz, and their 
Dorian army, who had before conquered all the rest of Laconia. The Helotes 
were thus made captives to their conquerors, by whom they were condemned, 
they and their posterity for ever, to till the lands of these Dorians (then becorne 
proprietors of the territory of Laconia) as their vassals, and in lieu of the 
produce to pay a certain and fixed rent to their lords and masters; not unlike 
to tenants in villeinage under the feudal laws in after ages. To the like hard 
conditions did these Lacedezmonians, long afterward, subject their own kindred 
and neighbours of Messenia, at the end of many long struggles between them; 
on the Lacedezmonian side, for the conquest of a country better than their own; 
on the other side for the preservation of their lands and liberties. The 
Messenians, being thus reduced to the same state of vassalage with the Helotes, 
were often comprehended under this latter mane; as appears from Pausanias, in 
lib. 3, p. 201 ed. Hanov. as also appears from Thucydides, in lib. 1, p. 101. The 
scholiast to this great historian informs us further, that the Lacedemonians ĉia 
To qet Stadopouc evar ethwrarc, (for so this last word ought to be read, and 
not adAnAotc, as it is absurdly printed,) because of the hatred which they 
always bore to the Helotes, were used to call their slaves by that name, in the 
way of contemptuousness and contumely. But Plato in the passage now before 
us, uses more accuracy: for meaning to include all the vassals, by whose labour 
in the lands much wealth accrued to the Lacedemonians, he calls them, not 
eckwrac, Helotes, but esAwrtxouc, such as the Helotes. Just as Pausanias, in lib. 
4, p. 259, means by ro etAwrixov, such a vassal-state as that of the Helotes. 
Plato, by other slaves, means such as were acquired by purchase, or by 
conquest unconditional, them and their offspring; and of these, such as were 
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not employed in domestic services, but were set to work in agriculture and 
other country-labour; for Socrates is here speaking only of the value of the 
Lacedzmonian estates in land arising from such labour. - S. 


25. (See page 140, line 123) The Lacedezmonians were abundantly supplied 
with all the necessaries of life from their own lands; and being by their laws 
restrained from all splendour and magnificence, from all delicacy and luxury, 
as well in their houses and the furniture of them, as in their apparel and the 
provisions of their tables, they could have no occasion to purchase for their 
own use any foreign trinkets or commodities. Indeed sumptuary laws were 
almost unnecessary in their commonwealth, through the force and effect of 
another law, by which they were prohibited not only from using any coined 
money, whether of gold, silver, or copper, in their home-trafhic, but even from 
having any such useless treasure in their houses. The only money permitted 
tO pass current amongst them was of their own making; it consisted in pieces 
of iron, of a conoidical form, so peculiarly tempered as to be of no other use. 
These pieces, therefore, having no value, and a nominal value no where but in 
Laconia, would not be taken by any foreigners in exchange for merchandise. 
On the other hand, all the corn and cattle produced or bred in the fertile fields 
and fine pastures of Messenia, all the copper and iron dug out of the rich 
mountains of Laconia, and manufactured by the great number of those Helotes 
who lived in the city of Sparta, and laboured not for their own profit, but for 
that of their masters, - all this, except the little wanted at home, was sold 
abroad and paid for in gold and silver: which money was by the owners either 
deposited in the temple at Delphi, or intrusted to the custody of their 
neighbours, the Arcadians; (see Athenzus, lib. 6, p. 233) besides much of it, 
perhaps, buried under ground; (as silver is said to be at Pekin, and gold under 
the Stadt-house at Amsterdam) or concealed in secret places; an instance of 
which kind we have in the story of Gylippus, told by Plutarch in his Life of 
Lysander. - S. 


26. (See page 159, line 133) Proclus on the Theology of Plato [TTS vol. VIII, 
p. 57] beautifully observes as follows on this passage: "Socrates in the Alcibiades 
rightly observes, that the soul entering into herself will behold all other things, 
and deity itself. For, verging to her own union, and to the centre of all life, 
laying aside multitude, and the variety of the all manifold powers which she 
contains, she ascends to the highest watch-tower of beings. And as in the most 

holy of the mysteries,’ they say, that the mystics at first meet with the 


' viz. the Eleusinian mysteries; for thus he elsewhere denominates these mysteries. 


multiform, and many-shaped genera;’ which are hurled forth before the Gods, 
but on entering the interior parts of the temple, unmoved, and guarded by the 
mystic rites, they genuinely receive in their bosom divine illumination, and 
divested of their garments, as they say, participate of a divine nature; the same 
mode, as it appears to me, takes place in the speculation of wholes.* For the 
soul, when looking at things posterior to herself, beholds the shadows and 
images of beings; but when she turns to herself, she evolves her own essence, 
and the reasons which she contains. And at first indeed, she only, as it were, 
beholds herself; but, when she penetrates more profoundly into the knowledge 
of herself, she finds in herself both intellect, and the orders of beings. But 
when she proceeds into her interior recesses, and into the adytum, as it were, 
of the soul, she perceives with her eye closed, the genus of the Gods, and the 
unities of beings. For all things reside in us according to the peculiarity of the 
soul, and through this we are naturally capable of knowing all things, by exc 
iting the powers and the images of wholes which we contain." - T. 


' Meaning evil demons; for the assuming a variety of shapes is one of the 
characteristics of such demons. 


! By the term wholes, in Platonic philosophy, every incorporeal order of being, and 
every mundane sphere, are signified. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
TO 


THE REPUBLIC 


- The design of Plato, says Proclus, in this dialogue is both concerning 
a polity and true justice, not as two distinct things, but as the same with 
each other. For what justice is in one soul, that such a polity as is 
delineated by Plato is in a well inhabited city. Indeed, the three genera 
from which a polity consists are analogous to the three parts of the soul: 
the guardian, as that which consults, to reason; the auxiliary, as engaging 
in war, to anger; and the mercenary, as supplying the wants of nature, 
to the desiderative part of the soul. For, according to Plato, it is one 
and the same habit, which adorns a city, a house, and an individual. But 
if what the people are in a city, that the desiderative part is in an 
individual, and that which consults in the former is analogous to reason 
in the latter, as Plato asserts in his Laws, justice according to him will 
be the polity of the soul, and the best polity of a city will be justice. If 
these things then are true, he who teaches concerning justice, if he does 
not teach it imperfectly, will, from perceiving justice every where, teach 
concerning a polity: and he who speaks concerning an upright polity, if 
he surveys every, and not some particular, polity, will also speak 
concerning justice, which both subsists in one polity, and arranges the 
people in the soul, through our auxiliary part, according to the decision 
of our guardian reason. 

That this was the opinion of Plato respecting these particulars will be 
evident from considering that, in passing from the investigation 
concerning justice to the discourse concerning a polity, he says the 
transition is to be made, not as from one thing to another naturally 
different, but as from small letters to such as are large and clear, and 
which manifest the same things. The matter therefore of justice and a 
polity is different, in the same manner as that of small and large letters, 
but the form is the same. Hence the transition is from polity to polity; 
- from that which is beheld in one individual, to that which ts beheld in 
many: and from justice to justice; - from that which is contracted to that 
which is more apparent. Nor ought we to wonder that Plato does not 
express the thing discussed in this dialogue by the name of justice, but 
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by that of a polity, in the same manner as he signifies another subject 
of discussion by the appellation of laws. For it is requisite that 
inscriptions should be made from things more known; but the name of 
a polity or republic is more known, as Plato also says, than that of 
justice. 

With respect to the form of the dialogue, it will be requisite to re- 
collect that Plato himself in this treatise says that there are only three 
forms of diction, viz. the dramatic and imitative, such as that of comedy 
and tragedy; the narrative and unimitative, such as is employed by those 
who write dithyrambics, and the histories of past transactions, without 
prosopopeeia; and a third species which is mixed from both the 
preceding, such as the poetry of Homer; diversifying some parts of the 
poem by the narration of things, and others by the imitations of 
persons. Such being the division of the forms of diction according to 
Plato, it is necessary to refer the present treatise to the mixed form of 
diction, which relates some things as transactions, and others as dis- 
courses, and alone preserves an accurate narration of persons and things; 
such as are - descending to the Pireum, praying to the goddess, 
beholding the festival, and the like. But in the several discourses it 
makes the most accurate imitation; some things being spoken in the 
character of old men, others fabulously, and others sophistically; and 
attributes a knowledge and life adapted to the different speakers. For to 
preserve the becoming in these particulars 1s the province of the highest 
imitation. 

With respect to justice, the subject of this dialogue, such according to 
Plato is its universality and importance, that, if it had no subsistence, 
injustice itself would be sluggish and in vain. Thus, for instance, if a 
city were full of injustice, it would neither be able to effect any thing 
with respect to another city, nor with respect to itself, through the 
dissension arising from those that injure and are injured. In a similar 
manner too in an army, if ıt abounded with every kind of injustice, it 
would be in sedition with itself; and being in sedition with itself, it must 
be subverted, and become inefficacious as to the purposes of war. Thus: 
too, a house in which there ts no vestige of justice, as it must necessarily 
be full of dissension, will be incapable of effecting any thing, through 
the want of concord in its inhabitants. But that which is the most 
wonderful of all is this, that injustice, when inherent in one person only, 
must necessarily fill him with sedition towards himself, and through this 
sedition must render him more imbecil with respect to various 
endurance, and incapable of pleasing himself. Of necessity, therefore, 
every one who acts unyustly, if he is able to effect any thing whatever, 
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must possess some vestige of justice; so inseparable is the union between 
power and justice. 

From what has been said, the following syllogism arises. All injustice 
separate from justice is imbecil. Every thing separate from justice, being 
imbecil, requires justice to its possession of power. All injustice 
therefore requires justice in order to its possession of power. - Again, we 
have the following syllogism. All injustice requires justice, to be able to 
effect any thing. Every thing which requires justice to be able to effect 
any thing, is more imbecil than justice. All injustice, therefore, is more 
. imbecil than justice. And this was the thing proposed to be shown. 
Hence it follows that, even in the worst habit of the soul, in which 
reason is blinded and appetite perverted, such habit is indeed 
inefficacious, in consequence of justice being most obscure in such a 
soul, so as to appear to have no subsistence whatever; yet such a habit 
has a being in a certain respect, so far as it is impossible that common 
conceptions can entirely desert the soul, and especially in its desire of 
good. So far therefore as it is impelled towards good, it participates of 
justice. And if it were possible that the soul could be perfectly, that is 
in every respect, unjust, it would perhaps perish: for this is the case with 
the body when perfectly diseased. But that in such a habit there is a 
vestige of justice is evident. For it is unwilling to injure itself, and to 
destroy things pertaining to itself. As it therefore preserves that which 
is just towards itself, it is not alone unjust; but not knowing how it 
should preserve itself, it is unjust, attempting to preserve itself through 
such things as are not proper. 

From hence we may also collect the following porism, or corollary, 
which was first perceived by Amelius the fellow disciple with Porphyry 
of Plotinus, that from a greater injustice lesser evils are frequently 
produced, but from a lesser injustice greater evils. For, when injustice 
perfectly subdues the soul, life is inefficacious; but, when justice is 
associated with injustice, a certain action is the result. Nor let any one 
think that this assertion is false because greater evils are produced from 
intemperance than incontinence: for intemperance is a vice, but 
incontinence is not yet a complete vice; because, in the incontinent man, 
reason in a certain respect opposes passion; so that on this account a 
lesser evil arises from incontinence, because it is mingled from vice and 
that which is not vice. 

I shall only add further at present, that the republic of Plato pre- 
subsists, or is contained causally, in an intelligible nature, - subsists 
openly in the heavens, - and is, in the last place, to be found in human 
lives. As it therefore harmonizes in every respect with each of these, it 
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is a polity perfect in all its parts; and may be considered as one of the 
greatest and most beneficial efforts of human intellect that has appeared, 
or ever will appear, in any of the infinite periods of time. 
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THE REPUBLIC 
BOOK | 


Speakers: Socrates, Glauco,’ Cephalus, Adimantus, Polemarchus, 
Thrasymachus. 


The whole 1s a recital by Socrates 


The scene is in the house of Cephalus, at the Pirzum. 


SOCRATES. 


I went down yesterday to the Pirzum,' with Glauco, the son of 
Aristo, to pay my devotion to the Goddess; and desirous, at the same 
time, to observe in what manner they would celebrate the festival,’ as 
they were now to do it for the first time. The procession of our own 
countrymen seemed to me to he indeed beautiful; yet that of the 
Thracians appeared no less proper. After we had paid our devotion, and 
seen the solemnity, we were returning to the city; when Poiemarchus, 
the son of Cephalus, observing us at a distance hurrying home, ordered 
his boy to run and desire us to wait for him: and the boy, taking hold 
of my robe behind, Polemarchus, says he, desires you to wait. I turned 
about, and asked where he was. He is coming up, said he, after you; but 
do you wait for him. We will wait, said Glauco; and soon afterwards 
came Polemarchus, and Adimantus the brother of Glauco, and Niceratus 


' Glauco and Adimantus were the brothers of Plato, whom, as Plutarch justly 
observes in his Treatise on Brotherly Love, Plato has rendered famous by introducing 
them into this dialogue. 


+ This festival, according to Proclus, (in Plat. Polit. p. 353.) was the Bendidian, in 
which Diana was worshipped agreeably to the law of the Thracians. For Bendis, says 


he, is a Thracian name. He adds, "The theologist of Thrace (Orpheus), among many 
names of the Moon, refers that of Bendis also to the goddess: 


Plutonian, joyful goddess, Bendis strong." 
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the son of Nicias, and some others as from the procession. Then said 
Polemarchus, Socrates! you seem to me to be hurrying to the city. You 
conjecture, said I, not amiss. Do you not see, then, said he, how many 
there are of us? Undoubtedly I do. Therefore, now, you must either 
be stronger than these, or you must stay here. Is there not, said I, one 
way still remaining? May we not persuade you that you must let us go? 
Can you be able to persuade such as will not hear? By no means, said 
Glauco. Then, as if we are not to hear, determine accordingly. But do 
you not know, said Adimantus, that there is to be an illumination in the 
evening, on horseback, to the goddess? On horse-back? said I. That is 
new. Are they to have torches,’ and give them to one another, 
contending together with their horses? or how do you mean? Just so, 
replied Polemarchus. And besides, they will perform a nocturnal 
solemnity,’ worth seeing. For we shall rise after supper, and see the 
nocturnal solemnity, and shall be there with many of the youth, and 
converse together: But do you stay, and do not do otherwise. It seems 
proper, then, said Glauco, that we should stay. Nay, if it seem so, said 
I, we ought to do it. We went home therefore to Polemarchus’s house; 
and there we found both Lysias and Euthydemus, brothers of 
Polemarchus; likewise Thrasymachus the Chacledonian, and 
Charmantides the Pzoneian, and Clitipho the son of Aristonimus; 
Cephalus the father of Polemarchus was likewise in the house; he 
seemed to me to be far advanced in years, for I had not seen him for a 
long time. He was sitting crowned, on a certain couch and seat; for he 
had been offering sacrifice in the hall. So we sat down by him; for some 
seats were placed there in a circle. Immediately, then, when Cephalus 
saw me, he saluted me, and said, Socrates, you do not often come down 
to us to the Pirzum, nevertheless you ought to do it; for, were I still 
able easily to go up to the city, you should not need to come hither, but 
we would be with you. But now you should come hither more 
frequently: for I assure you that, with relation to myself, as the pleasures 
respecting the body languish, the desire and pleasure of conversation 
increase. Do not fail, then to make a party often with these youths, and . 
come hither to us, as to your friends and intimate acquaintance. And, 
truly, said I, Cephalus, I take pleasure in conversing with those who are 
very far advanced in years; for it appears to me proper, that we learn 
from them, as from persons who have gone before us, what the road is 
which it is likely we have to travel; whether rough and difficult, or plain 
and easy. And I would gladly learn from you, as you are now arrived 
at that time of life which the poets call the threshold of old-age, what 
your opinion of ıt 1s; whether you consider it to be a grievous part of 


life, or what you announce it to be? And I will tell you, Socrates, said 
he, what is really my opinion; for we frequently meet together in one 
place, several of us who are of the same age, observing the old proverb. 
Most of us, therefore, when assembled, lament their state, when they 
feel a want of the pleasures of youth, and call to their remembrance the 
delights of love, of drinking, and feasting, and some others akin to these: 
and they express indignation, as if they were bereaved of some mighty 
things. In those days, they say, they lived well, but now they do not 
live at all: some of them, too, bemoan the contempt which old-age meets 
with from their acquaintance: and on this account also they lament old- 
ape, which is to them the cause of so many ills. But these men, 
Socrates, seem not to me to blame the real cause; for, if this were the 
cause, I likewise should have suffered the same things on account of old- 
age; and all others, even as many as have arrived at these years: whereas 
I have met with several who are not thus affected; and particularly was 
once with Sophocles the poet, when he was asked by some one, How, 
said he, Sophocles, are you affected towards the pleasures of love? are 
you still able to enjoy them? Softly, friend, replied he, most gladly, in- 
deed, have I escaped from these pleasures, as from some furious and 
savage master. He seemed to me to speak well at that time, and no less 
so now: for, certainly, there is in old-age abundance of peace and 
freedom from such things; for, when the appetites cease to be vehement, 
and are become easy, what Sophocles said certainly happens; we are 
delivered from very many, and those too insane masters. But with 
relation to these things, and those likewise respecting our acquaintance, 
there is one and the same cause; which 1s not old age, Socrates, but 
manners: for, if indeed they are discreet and moderate, even old-age is 
but moderately burdensome: if not, both old age, Socrates, and youth 
are grievous to such. Being delighted to hear him say these things, and 
wishing him to discourse further, I urged him, and said, I think, 
Cephalus, the multitude will not agree with you in those things; but will 
imagine that you bear old-age easily, not from manners, but from 
possessing much wealth; for the rich, say they, have many consolations. 
You say true, replied he, they do not agree with me; and there is 
something in what they say; but, however, not so much as they imagine. 
But the saying of Themistocles was just; who, when the Seriphian' 
reviled him, and said that he was honoured, not on his own account, 
but on that of his country, replied That neither would himself have been 


' Seriphus, one of the islands of the Cyclades, and a city in it; whence its 
inhabitants were called Seriphans. Schol. Grec. in Plat. p. 144. 
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renowned had he been a Seriphian, nor would he, had he been an 
Athenian. The same saying 1s justly applicable to those who are not 
rich, and who bear old-age with uneasiness, That neither would the 
worthy man, were he poor, bear old-age quite easily; nor would he who 
is unworthy, though enriched, ever be agreeable to himself. But, 
whether, Cephalus, said I, was the greater part of what you possess, left 
you; or have you acquired it? Somewhat, Socrates, replied he, I have 
acquired: as to money-getting, I am in a medium between my grand- 
father and my father: for my grandfather, of the same name with me, 
who was left almost as much substance as I possess at present, made it 
many times as much again; but my father Lysanias made it yet less than 
it is now: I am satisfied if I leave my sons here, no less, but some little 
more than I received. I asked you, said I, for this reason, because you 
seem to me to love riches moderately; and those generally do so who 
have not acquired them: but those who have acquired them are doubly 
fond of them: for, as poets love their own poems, and as parents love 
their children, in the same manner, those who have enriched themselves 
value their riches as a work of their own, as well as for the utilities they 
afford, for which riches are valued by others. You say true, replied he. 
It is entirely so, said I. But further, tell me this: What do you think is 
the greatest good derived from the possession of much substance? That, 
probably, said he, of which I shall not persuade the multitude. For be 
assured, Socrates, continued he, that after a man begins to think he is 
soon to die, he feels a fear and concern about things which before gave 
him no uneasiness: for those stories concerning a future state, which 
represent that the man who has done injustice here must there be 
punished, though formerly ridiculed, do then trouble his soul with ap- 
prehensions that they may be true; and the man, either through the 
infirmity of old-age, or as being now more near those things, views them 
more attentively: he becomes therefore full of suspicion and dread; and 
considers, and reviews, whether he has, in any thing, injured any one. 
He then who finds in his life much of iniquity, and is wakened from 
_ sleep, as children by repeated calls, is afraid, and lives in miserable hope. 
But the man who is not conscious of any iniquity, 


Still pleasing hope, sweet nourisher of age! 
Attends - 
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as Pindar says.' This, Socrates, he has beautifully expressed; that, who- 
ever lives a life of justice and holiness, 


Sweet hope, the nourisher of age, his heart 
Delighting, with him lives; which most of all 


Governs the many veering thoughts of man. 


So that he says well, and very admirably; wherefore, for this purpose, 
I deem the possession of riches to be chiefly valuable; not to every man, 
but to the man of worth: for the possession of riches contributes 
considerably to free us from being tempted to cheat or deceive; and 
from being obliged to depart thither in a terror, when either indebted 
in sacrifices to God, or in money to man. It has many other advantages 
besides; but, for my part, Socrates, I deem riches to be most 
advantageous to a man of understanding, chiefly in this respect. You 
speak most handsomely, Cephalus, replied I. But with respect to this 
very thing, justice: Whether shall we call it truth, simply, and the 
restoring of what one man has received from another? or shall we say 
that the very same things may sometimes be done justly, and sometimes 
unjustly? My meaning is this: Every one would somehow own, that if 
a man should receive arms from his friend who was of a sound mind, it 
would not be proper to restore such things if he should demand them 
when mad; nor would the restorer be just: nor again would he be just, 
who, to a man in such a condition, should willingly tell all the truth. 
You say right, replied he. This, then, to speak the truth, and restore 
what one hath received, is not the definition of justice? It is not, 
Socrates, replied Polemarchus, if at least we may give any credit to 
Simonides. However that be, I give up, said Cephalus this conversation 
to you; for I must now go to take care of the sacred rites. Is not 
Polemarchus, said I, your heir? Certainly, replied he smiling, and at the 
same time departed to the sacred rites. Tell me, then, said I, you who 
are heir in the conversation, what is it which, according to you, 
Simonides says so well concerning justice? That to give every one his 
due, is just, replied he; in saying this, he seems to me to say well. Itis, 
indeed, said I, not easy to disbelieve Simonides, for he is a wise and 
divine man; but what his meaning may be in this, you, Polemarchus, 
probably know it, but I do not; for it is plain he does not mean what 
we were saying just now; that, when one deposits with another any 
thing, it is to be given back to him when he asks for it again in his 


' These verses of Pindar are only to be found in the fragments ascribed to him. [See 
Pindar, frag. 24.] 


madness: yet what has been deposited is in some respect, at least, due; 
is it not? It is. But yet, it is not at all, by any means, then, to be 
restored, when any one asks for it in his madness. It is not, replied he. 
Simonides then, as it should seem, says something different from this, 
that to deliver up what is due, is just? Something different, truly, 
replied he: for he thinks that friends ought to do their friends some 
good, but no ill. I understand, said 1. He who restores gold deposited 
with him, if to restore and receive it be hurtful, and the restorer and 
receiver be friends, does not give what is due. Is not this what you 
allege Simonides says? Surely. But what? are we to give our enemies 
too, what may chance to be due to them? By all means, replied he, 
what is due to them; and from an enemy, to an enemy, there is due, I 
imagine, what is fitting, that is, some evil. Simonides, then, as it should 
seem, replied I, expressed what is just, enigmatically, and after the 
manner of the poets; for he well understood, as it appears, that this was 
just, to give every one what was fitting for him, and this he called his 
due. But what, said he, is your opinion? Truly, replied I, if any one 
should ask him thus: Simonides, what is the art, which, dispensing to 
certain persons something fitting and due, is called medicine? what 
would he answer us, do you think? That art, surely, replied he, which 
dispenses drugs, and prescribes regimen of meats and drinks to bodies. 
And what is the art, which, dispensing to certain things something 
fitting and due, is called cookery? The art which gives seasonings to 
victuals. Be it so. What then ts that art, which, dispensing to certain 
persons something fitting and due, may be called justice?, If we ought 
to be any way directed, Socrates, by what is said above, it is the art 
which dispenses good offices to friends, and injuries to enemies. To do 
good, then, to friends, and ill to enemies, he calls justice? It seems so. 
Who then, ts most able to do good, to his friends, when they are 
diseased, and ill to his enemies, with respect to sickness and health? The 
physician. And who, when they fail, with respect to the danger of the 
sea? The pilot. But as to the just man, in what business, and with 
respect to what action, is he most able to serve his friends, and to hurt 
his enemies? It seems to me, in fighting in alliance with the one, and 
against the other. Be it so. But, surely, the physician is useless, 
Polemarchus, to those, at least, who are not sick? It is true. And the 
pilot, to those who do not sail? He is. And is the just man, in like 
manner, useless to those who are not at war? I can by no means think 
that he is. Justice, then, is useful likewise in times of peace. It is. And 
so is agriculture, is it not? It is. Towards the possession of grain? 


Certainly. And ts not shoemaking likewise useful? It is. Towards the 
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possession of shoes, you will say, I imagine. Certainly. But what, now? 
For the use, or possession of what, would you say that justice were 
useful in time of peace? For co-partnerships, Socrates. You call co- 
partnerships, joint companies, or what else? Joint companies, certainly. 
Whether, then, is the just man, or the dice-player, a good and useful co- 
partner, for playing at dice? The dice-player. But, in the laying of tiles 
or stones, 1s the just man a more useful and a better partner than the 
mason? By no means. In what joint company, now, is the just man a 
better co-partner than the harper, as the harper is better than the just 
man for touching the strings of a harp? In a joint company about 
money, as I imagine. And yet it is likely, Polemarchus, that with regard 
to the making use of money, when it is necessary jointly to buy or sell 
a horse, the jockey, as I imagine, is then the better co-partner. Is he 
not? He would appear so. And with respect to a ship, the ship-wright, 
or ship-master? It would seem so. When then is it, with respect to the 
joint application of money, that the just man is more useful than others? 
When it 1s to be deposited, and be safe, Socrates. Do you not mean, 
when there is no need to use it, but to let it lie? Certainly. When 
money then is useless, justice is useful with regard to it? It seems so. 
And when a pruning-hook is to be kept, justice is useful, both for a 
community, and for a particular person: but when it is to be used, the 
art of vine-dressing is useful. It appears so. And you will say that, 
when a buckler, or a harp, is to be kept, and not to be used, then justice 
is useful; but when they are to be used, then the military, and the 
musical art? Of necessity. And with reference to all other things, when 
they are to be used, justice is useless; but when they are not to be used, 
it is useful? It seems so. Justice, then, my friend! can be no very 
important matter, if it is useful only in respect of things, which are not 
to be used. But let us consider this matter: Is not he who 1s the most 
dexterous at striking, whether in battle or in boxing, the same likewise 
in defending himself? Certainly. And is not he who is dexterous in 
warding off and shunning a distemper, most dexterous too in bringing 
it on? So I imagine. And he too the best guardian of a camp, who can 
steal the counsels, and the other operations of the enemy? Certainly. 
Of whatever, then, anyone 1s a good guardian, of that likewise he is a 
dexterous thief. It seems so. If therefore the just man be dexterous in 
guarding money, he is dexterous likewise in stealing? So it would 
appear, said he, from this reasoning. The just man, then, has appeared 
to be a sort of thief; and you seem to have learned this from Homer; for 
he admires Autolycus, the grandfather of Ulysses by his mother, and 
says that he was distinguished beyond all men for thefts and oaths. It 


seems, then, according to you, and according to Homer and Simonides, 
that justice is a sort of thieving, for the profit indeed of friends, and for 
the hurt of enemies. Did not you say so? No, by no means; nor indeed 
do I know any longer what I said; yet I still think that justice profits 
friends, and hurts enemies. But, whether do you pronounce such to be 
friends, as seem to be honest? or, such as are so, though they do not 
seem; and in the same way as to enemies? It is reasonable, said he, to 
love those whom a man deems to be honest; and to hate those whom 
he deems to be wicked. But do not men mistake in this; so as that 
many who are not honest appear so to them, and many contrariwise? 
They do mistake. To such, then the good are enemies, and the bad are 
friends? Certainly. But, however, it is then just for them to profit the 
bad; and to hurt the good. It appears so. But the good are likewise just, 
and such as do no ill. True. But, according to your speech, it is just to 
do ill to those who do no ill. By no means, Socrates, replied he; for the 
speech seems to be wicked. It is just, then, said I, to hurt the unjust, 
and to profit the just. This speech appears more handsome than the 
other. Then, it will happen, Polemarchus, to many, - to as many indeed 
of mankind as have misjudged, that it shall be just to hurt their friends, 
who are really bad; and to profit their enemies, who are really good; and 
so we shall say the very reverse of what we affirmed Simonides said? It 
does, indeed, said he, happen so. But let us define again; for we seem 
not to have rightly defined a friend and an enemy. How were they 
defined, Polemarchus? That he who seems honest is a friend. But how 
shall we now define, said I? That he who seems, replied he, and 
likewise is honest, is a friend; but he who seems honest, yet 1s not, 
seems, yet is not a friend. And we must admit the distinction about an 
enemy to be the very same. The good man, according to this speech, 
will as it seems, be the friend; and the wicked man, the enemy. Yes. 
Do you now require us to describe what is just, as we did before, when 
we said that it was just to do good to a friend, and ill to an enemy? Or 
shall we add to the definition, and now say, that is just to do good to 
a friend, when he is good; and ill to an enemy, when he is bad? This 
last, said he, seems to be perfectly well expressed. Is it, then, said I, the 
part of a just man to hurt any man? By all means, said he, he ought to 
hurt the wicked, and his enemies. But, do horses, when they are hurt, 
become better or worse? Worse. Whether in the virtue of dogs, or of 
horses? In that of horses. And, do not dogs, when they are hurt, 
become worse in the virtue of dogs, and not of horses? Of necessity. 
And shall we not in like manner, my friend, say that men, when they 
are hurt, become worse in the virtue of a man? Certainly. But is not 


justice the virtue of a man? Of necessity this likewise. Of necessity 
then, friend, those men who art hurt must become more unjust. It 
seems so. But can musicians, by music, make men unmusical? It is 
impossible. Or horsemen, by horsemanship, make men unskilled in 
horsemanship? It cannot be. Or can the just, by justice, make men 
unjust? Or in general, can the good, by virtue, make men wicked? It 
is impossible. For, it 1s not, as I imagine, the effect of heat, to make 
cold, but of its contrary. Yes. Nor is it the effect of drought, to make 
moist; but its contrary. Certainly. Neither is it the part of a good man, 
to hurt; but of his contrary. It appears so. But, the just 1s good. 
Certainly. Neither, then, is it the part of a just man, Polemarchus, to 
hurt either friend, or any other, but the part of his contrary, the unjust 
man. 

In all respects, said he, you seem to me, Socrates, to say true. If, then, 
any one says that it is just to give every one his due, and thinks this 
with himself, that hurt is due to enemies from a just man, and profit to 
his friend; he was not wise who said so, for he spoke not the truth. For 
it has no where appeared to us, that any just man hurts any one. I 
agree, said he. Let us jointly contend, then, said 1, if any one shall say 
that a Simonides, a Bias, a Pittacus, said so; or any other of those wise 
and happy men. I am ready, said he, to join in the fight. But do you 
know, said I, whose saying J fancy it 1s, That it is just to profit friends, 
and hurt enemies? Whose? said he. I fancy it is the saying of Periander, 
or Perdiccas, or Xerxes, or Ismenius the Theban; or some other rich 
man, who thought himself able to accomplish great things. You say 
most true, said he. Be it so, said I. But as this has not appeared to be 
justice, nor the just, what else may one assert it to be? 

Thrasymachus! frequently, during our reasoning, rushed in the midst, 
to lay hold of the discourse; but was hindered by those who sat near 
him, and who wanted to hear the conversation to an end. But, when 
we paused, and I had said these things, he was no longer quiet; but, 
collecting himself as a wild beast, he came upon us as if he would have 
torn us in pieces. Both Polemarchus and I, being frightened, were 
thrown into the utmost consternation: but he, roaring out in the midst: 
What trifling, said he, Socrates, is this which long ago possesses you; and 
why do you thus play the fool together, yielding mutually to one 


' This Thrasymachus was a sophist, and is mentioned by Aristotle in the last book 
of his Sophistical Arguments. Nothing can more clearly show the Herculean strength of 
the reasoning which Socrates here employs, than that it was able to tame this savage 
sophist. The ability of effecting this renders Socrates truly great. 
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another? But, if you truly want to know what is just, ask not questions 
only, nor value yourself in confuting, when any one answers you any 
thing; (knowing this, that it 1s easier to ask than to answer;) but answer 
yourself, and tell what it is you call just. And you are not to tell me 
that it is what is fit; nor what is due, nor what is profitable, nor what 
is gainful, nor what is advantageous; but, what you mean tell plainly and 
accurately; for I will not allow it, if you speak such trifles as these. 
When I heard this, I was astonished, and, looking at him, was 
frightened; and I should have become speechless, I imagine, if I had not 
perceived him before he perceived me. But I had observed him first, 
when he began to grow fierce at our reasoning; so that I was now able 
to answer him, and said, trembling: Thrasymachus! be not hard on us; 
for, if we mistake in our inquiries, Polemarchus and I, be well assured 
that we mistake unwittingly: for think not that, in searching for gold, 
we would never willingly yield to one another in the search, and mar 
the finding of it; but that, searching for justice, an affair far more 
valuable than a great deal of gold, we should yet foolishly yield to each 
other, and not labour, friend, with the utmost ardour, that we may 
discover what it really is. But I am afraid we are not able to discover it. 
It is more reasonable, then, that we be pitied, than be used hardly by 
you who are men of ability. Having heard this, he laughed aloud in a 
very coarse manner, and said By Hercules! this is Socrates’s wonted 
irony. This I both knew and foretold to these, here, that you never 
incline to answer if any one ask you any thing. You are a wise man, 
therefore, Thrasymachus, said I. For you knew well, that, if you asked 
any one, How many is twelve? and, when you ask, should previously 
tell him, You are not, friend, to tell me that twelve is twice six; nor that 
it is three times four; nor that it is four times three; for I will not admit 
it, if you trifle in such a manner; - I fancy it 1s plain to you that no man 
would answer one asking in such a way. But if he should say to you, 
Wonderful Thrasymachus! how do you mean? May I answer in none 
of those ways you have told me; not even though the real and true 
answer happen to be one of them, but I am to say something else than 
the truth? Or, how is it you mean? What would you say to him in 
answer to these things? If they were alike, I should give an answer; but 
how are they alike? Nothing hinders it, said I; but, though they were 
not alike, but should appear so to him who was asked, would he the less 
readily answer what appeared to him; whether we forbade him or not? 
And will you do so now? said he. Will you say in answer some of these 
things which I forbid you to say? I should not wonder I did, said I, if 
it should appear so to me on inquiry. What then, said he, if I shall 
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show you another and a better answer, besides all these about justice; 
what will you deserve to suffer? What else, said I, but what 1s proper 
for the ignorant to suffer? And it is proper for them to learn 
somewhere from a wise man. I shall therefore deserve to suffer this. 
You are pleasant now, said he, but together with the learning, do you 
pay money likewise. Shall it not be after I have got it? said I. But it is 
here, said Glauco; so as to money, Thrasymachus, say on; for all of us 
will advance for Socrates. I truly imagine so, said he, that Socrates may 
go on in his wonted manner; not answer himself, but, when another 
answers, he may take up the discourse, and confute. How, said I, most 
excellent Thrasymachus, can a man answer? In the first place, when he 
neither knows, nor says he knows; and, then, if he have any opinion 
about these matters, he is forbid by no mean man to advance any of his 
opinions. But it is more reasonable that you speak, as you say you 
know, and can tell us: Do not decline then, but oblige me in answering, 
and do not grudge to instruct Glauco here, and the rest of the company. 
When I had said this, both Glauco and the rest of the company 
entreated him not to decline it. And Thrasymachus appeared plainly 
desirous to speak, in order to gain applause; reckoning he had a very 
fine answer to make; yet pretended to be earnest that I should be the 
answerer, but at last he agreed. And then, This, said he, is the wisdom 
of Socrates: Unwilling himself to teach, he goes about learning from 


others, and gives no thanks for it. That, indeed, I learn from others, 
said I, Thrasymachus, is true; but in saying that I do not give thanks for 


it, you are mistaken. I pay as much as I am able; and I am only able to 
commend them; for money I have not: and how readily I do this, when 
any one appears to me to speak well, you shall perfectly know this 
moment, when you make an answer; for I imagine you are to speak 
well. Hear then, said he; for I say, that what is just, is nothing else but 
the advantage of the more powerful. But why do not you commend? 
You are unwilling. Let me learn first, said I, what you say; for as yet 
I do not understand it. The advantage of the more powerful, you say, 
is what is just. What is this which you now say, Thrasymachus? For 
you certainly do not mean such a thing as this; If Polydamus, the 
wrestler, be more powerful than we; and if beef be beneficial for his 
body, that this food is likewise both just and advantageous for us, who 
are weaker than he. You are most impudent, Socrates, and lay hold of 
my speech on that side where you may do it the greatest hurt. By no 
means, most excellent Thrasymachus said I, but tell me more plainly 
what is your meaning. Do you not then know, said he, that, with 
reference to states, some are tyrannical; others democratical; and others 
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aristocratical? Why are they not? And is not the governing part in each 
state the more powerful? Certainly. And every government makes laws 
for its own advantage; a democracy, democratic laws; a tyranny, 
tyrannic; and others the same way. And when they have made them, 
they show that to be just for the governed, which is advantageous for 
themselves; and they punish the transgressor of this as one acting 
contrary both to law and justice. This, then, most excellent Socrates, is 
what I say, that, in all states, what is just, and what 1s advantageous for 
the established government, are the same; it hath the power. So that it 
appears to him who reasons rightly, that, in all cases, what is the 
advantage of the more powerful, the same is just. Now I have learned, 
said I, what you say. But whether it be true, or not, I shall endeavour 
to learn. What is advantageous, then, Thrasymachus, you yourself have 
affirmed to be likewise just; though you forbid me to give this answer; 
but, indeed, you have added to it that of the more powerful. Probably, 
said he, but a small addition. It is not yet manifest, whether it is small 
or great; but it is manifest that this is to be considered, whether you 
speak the truth; since I too acknowledge that what is just is somewhat 
that 1s advantageous: but you add to it, and say, that it is that of the 
more powerful. This I do not know, but it is to be considered. 
Consider then, said he. That, said I, shall be done. And tell me, do not 
you say that it is just to obey governors? I say so. Whether are the 
governors in the several states infallible? or are they capable of erring? 
Certainly, said he, they are liable to err. Do they not, then, when they 
attempt to make laws, make some of them right, and some of them not 
right? I imagine so. To make them right, is it not to make them 
advantageous for themselves; and to make them not right, 
disadvantageous? Or what is it you mean? Entirely so. And what they 
enact is to be observed by the governed, and this is what is just? Why 
not? It is, then, according to your reasoning, not only just to do what 
is advantageous for the more powerful; but also to do the contrary, what 
is not advantageous. What do you say? replied he. The same, I imagine, 
that you say yourself. But let us consider better: have we not 
acknowledged that governors, in enjoining the governed to do certain 
things, may sometimes mistake what is best for themselves; and that 
what the governors enjoin is just for the governed to do? Have not 
these things been acknowledged? | think so, said he. Think also, then, 
said I, that you have acknowledged that it is just to do what ts 
disadvantageous to governors, and the more powerful; since governors 
unwillingly enjoin what is ill for themselves; and you say that it is just 
for the others to do what these enjoin. Must it not then, most wise 
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Thrasymachus, necessarily happen, that, by this means, it may be just 
to do the contrary of what you say? For that which is the disadvantage 
of the most powerful, is sometimes enjoined the inferiors to do? Yes, 
indeed, Socrates, said Polemarchus, these things are most manifest. Yes, 
if you bear him witness, said Clitipho. What need, said I, of a witness? 
For Thrasymachus himself acknowledges that governors do indeed 
sometimes enjoin what is ill for themselves; but that it is just for the 
governed to do these things. For it has, Polemarchus, been established 
by Thrasymachus, to be just to do what is enjoined by the governors; 
and he has likewise, Clitipho, established that to be just, which is the 
advantage of the more powerful; and, having established both these 
things, he has acknowledged likewise, that the more powerful sometimes 
enjoin the inferiors and governed to do what is disadvantageous for 
themselves; and, from these concessions, the advantage of the more 
powerful can no more be just than the disadvantage. But, said Clitipho, 
he said the advantage of the more powerful; that is, what the more 
powerful judged to be advantageous to himself; that this was to be done 
by the inferior, and this he established as just. But, said Polemarchus, 
it was not said so. There is no difference, Polemarchus, said I. But, if 
Thrasymachus says so now, we shall allow him to do it. And tell me, 
Thrasymachus, was this what you meant to say was just? The advantage 
of the more powerful, such as appeared so to the more powerful, 
whether it is advantageous, or is not. Shall we say that you spoke thus? 
By no means, said he. For, do you imagine I call him the more 
powerful who misjudges, at the time he misyudges? I thought, said I, 
you said this, when you acknowledged that governors were not 
infallible; but that in some things they even erred. You are a sycophant, 
said he, in reasoning, Socrates. For, do you now call him who mistakes 
about the management of the sick, a physician; as to that very thing in 
which he mistakes? or, him, who mistakes in reasoning, a reasoner, 
when he errs, and with reference to that very error? But, I imagine, we 
say, in common language, that the physician erred; that the reasoner 
erred, and the grammarian: Thus, however, I imagine, that each of these, 
as far as he is what we call him, errs not at any time: So that, according 
to accurate discourse (since you discourse accurately), none of the artists 
errs: for he who errs, errs by departing from science; and, in this, he is 
no artist: So that no artist, or wise man, or governor errs; in so far as he 
is a governor. Yet any one may say the physician erred; the governor 
erred: Imagine then, it was in this way I now answered you. But the 
most accurate answer is this: That the governor, in as far as he is 
governor, errs not; and, as he does not err, he enacts that which is best 


for himself; and this is to be observed by the governed: So that what I 
said from the beginning, I maintain, 1s just - To do what is the advantage 
of the more powerful. Be it so, said I, Thrasymachus! Do I appear to 
you to act the sycophant? Certainly, indeed, said he. For you imagine 
that I spoke as I did, insidiously, and to abuse you. I know it well, said 
he, but you shall gain nothing by ıt; for, whether you abuse me in a 
concealed manner, or otherwise, you shall not be able to overcome me 
by your reasoning. I shall not attempt it, said I, happy Thrasymachus! 
But, that nothing of this kind may happen to us again, define, whether 
you speak of a governor, and the more powerful, according to common, 
or according to accurate discourse, as you now said, whose advantage, 
as he is the more powerful, it shall be just for the inferior to observe. 
I speak of him, said he, who, in the most accurate discourse, is governor. 
For this, now, abuse me, and act the sycophant, if you are able. I do 
not shun you; but you cannot do it. Do you imagine me, said I, to be 
so mad as to attempt to shave a lion, and act the sycophant with 
Thrasymachus? You have now, said he, attempted it, but with no effect. 
Enough, said I, of this. But tell me, with reference to him, who, 
accurately speaking, is a physician, whom you now mentioned, whether 
is he a gainer of money, or one who takes care of the sick? and speak of 
him who is really a physician. He is one who takes care, said he, of the 
sick. But what of the pilot, who is a pilot, truly? Whether is he the 
governor of the sailors, or a sailor? The governor of the sailors. That, 
I think, is not to be considered, that he sails in the ship; nor that he is 
called a sailor; for it is not for his sailing that he 1s called pilot, but for 
his art, and his governing the sailors. True, said he. Is there not then 
something advantageous to each of these? Certainly. And does not art, 
said I, naturally tend to this, to seek out and afford to every thing its 
advantage? It tends to this, said he. Is there, now, any thing else 
advantageous to each of the arts, but to be the most perfect possible? 
How ask you this? As, if you asked me, said I, whether it sufficed the 
body to be body, or if it stood in need of any thing, - I would say, that 
it stood in need of something else. For this reason is the medicinal art 
invented, because the body 1s infirm, and 1s not sufhcient for itself in 
such a state; in order therefore to afford it things for its advantage, for 
this purpose, art has been provided. Do I seem to you, said I, to say 
right, or not, in speaking in this manner? Right, said he. But what 
now? This medicinal art itself, or any other, is it imperfect, so long as 
it is wanting in a certain virtue? As the eyes, when they want seeing; 
and the ears, hearing; and, for these reasons have they need of a certain 
art, to perceive, and afford them what is advantageous for these 
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purposes? And 1s there, still, in art itself, some imperfection; and does 
every art stand in need of another art, to perceive what is advantageous 
to it, and this stand in need of another, in like manner, and so on, to 
infinity? Or shall each art perceive what is advantageous to itself; and 
stand in need neither of itself, nor of another, to perceive what is for its 
advantage, with reference to its own imperfection? For there is no 
imperfection, nor error, in any art. Nor does it belong to it to seek 
what is advantageous to any thing, but to that of which it is the art. 
But it is, itself, infallible, and pure, being in the right. So long as each 
art is an accurate whole, whatever it is. And consider now, according 
to that accurate discourse, whether it be thus, or otherwise? Thus, said 
he, it appears. The medicinal art, then, said I, does not consider what 
is advantageous to the medicinal art, but to the body. Yes, said he. Nor 
the art of managing horses, what is advantageous for that art; but what 
is advantageous for horses. Nor does any other art consider what is 
advantageous for itself, (for it hath no need,) but what is advantageous 
for that of which it is the art? So, replied he, it appears. But, 
Thrasymachus, the arts rule and govern that of which they are the arts. 
He yielded this, but with great difficulty. No science, then, considers 
the advantage of the more powerful, nor enjoins it; but that of the 
inferior, and of what is governed. He consented to these things at last, 
though he attempted to contend about them, but afterwards he 
consented. Why, then, said I, no physician, so far as he ts a physician, 
considers what is advantageous for the physician, nor enjoins it; but 
what is advantageous for the sick; for it has been agreed, that the 
accurate physician is one who takes care of sick bodies, and not an 
amasser of wealth. Has it not been agreed? He assented. And likewise 
that the accurate pilot is the governor of the sailors, and not a sailor? 
It has been agreed. Such a pilot, then, and governor will not consider 
and enjoin what is the advantage of the pilot, but what is advantageous 
to the sailor, and the governed. He consented, with difficulty. Nor, 
yet, Thrasymachus, said I, does any other, in any government, as far as 
he is a governor, consider or enjoin his own advantage, but that of the 
governed, and of those to whom to he ministers; and, with an eye to 
this, and to what is advantageous and suitable to this, he both says what 
he says, and does what he does. When we were at this part of the 
discourse, and it was evident to all that the definition of what was just, 
stood now on the contrary side, Thrasymachus, instead of replying, Tell 
me, said he, Socrates, have you a nurse? What, said I, ought you not 
rather to answer, than ask such things? Because, said he, she neglects 
you when your nose is stuffed, and does not wipe it when it needs it, 


you who understand neither what is meant by sheep, nor by shepherd. 
For what now 1s all this? said I. Because you think that shepherds, and 
neatherds, ought to consider the good of the sheep, or oxen, to fatten 
them, and to minister to them, having in their eye, something besides 
their master’s good and their own. And you fancy that those who 
govern in cities, those who govern truly, are somehow otherwise 
affected towards the governed than one is towards sheep; and that they 
are attentive, day and night, to somewhat else than this, how they shall 
be gainers themselves; and so far are you from the notion of the just and 
of justice, and of the unjust and injustice, that you do not know that 
both justice and the just are, in reality, a foreign good, the advantage of 
the more powerful, and of the governor; but properly, the hurt of the 
subject, and the inferior; and injustice is the contrary. And justice 
governs such as are truly simple and just; and the governed do what is 
for the governor’s advantage, he being more powerful, and ministering 
to him, promote his happiness, but by no means their own. You must 
thus consider it, most simple Socrates! that, on all occasions, the just 
man gets less than the unjust. First, in co-partnerships with one 
another, where the one joins in company with the other, you never can 
find, on the dissolving of the company, that the just man gets more than 
the unjust, but less: Then, in civil affairs, where there are taxes to be 
paid from equal substance; the just man pays more, the other less. But 
when there is any thing to be gained, the one gains nothing, but the gain 
of the other is great: For, when each of them governs in any public 
magistracy, this, if no other loss, befalls the just man, that his domestic 
affairs, at least, are in a worse situation through his neglect; and that he 
gains nothing from the public, because he is just: Add to this, that he 
comes to be hated by his domestics and acquaintance, when at no time 
he will serve them beyond what is just: But all these things are quite 
otherwise with the unjust; such an one, I mean, as I now mentioned; 
one who has it greatly in his power to become rich. Consider him, 
then, if you would judge how much more it is for his private advantage 
to be unjust than just, and you will most easily understand it if you 
come to the most finished injustice; such as renders the unjust man most 
happy, but the injured, and those who are unwilling to do injustice, 
most wretched; and that is tyranny, which takes away the goods of 
others, both by secret fraud, and by open violence; both things sacred 
and holy, both private and public, and these not by degrees, but all at 
once. In all particular cases of such crimes, when one, committing 
injustice, is not concealed, he is punished, and suffers the greatest 
ignominy. For according to the several kinds of the wickedness they 


commit, they are called sacrilegious, robbers, house-breakers, pilferers, 
thieves. But when any one, besides these thefts of the substance of his 
citizens, shall steal and enslave the citizens themselves; instead of those 
disgraceful names, he is called happy and blest; not by his citizens alone, 
but likewise by others, as many as are informed that he has committed 
the most consummate wickedness. For such as revile wickedness, revile 
it not because they are afraid of doing, but because they are afraid of 
suffering, unjust things. And thus, Socrates, injustice, when in sufficient 
measure, is both more powerful, more free, and hath more absolute 
command than justice; and, (as I said at the beginning,) the advantage of 
the more powerful, is justice; but injustice is the profit and advantage of 
oneself. Thrasymachus having said these things, inclined to go away; 
like a bath-keeper after he had poured into our ears this rapid and long 
discourse. These, however, who were present, would not suffer him, 
but forced him to stay, and give an account of what he had said. I too 


myself earnestly entreated him, and said, divine Thrasymachus! after 


throwing in upon us so strange a discourse, do you intend to go away 
before you teach us sufficiently, or learn yourself, whether the case be 
as you say, or otherwise? Do you imagine you attempt to determine a 
small matter, and not the guide of life, by which, each of us being 
conducted, may lead the most happy life. But I imagine, said 
Thrasymachus, that this is otherwise. You seem truly, said i, to care 
nothing for us; nor to be any way concerned, whether we shall live well 
or ill, whilst we are ignorant of what you say you know: But, good 
Thrasymachus, be readily disposed to show it also to us, nor will the 
favour be ill placed, whatever you shall bestow on so many of us as are 
now present. And I, for my own part, tell you, that I am not 
persuaded, nor do I think that injustice is more profitable than justice; 
not although is should be permitted to exert itself, and be no way 
hindered from doing whatever it should incline. But, good 
Thrasymachus, let him be unjust, let him be able to do unjustly, either 
in secret, or by force, yet will you not persuade me at least that injustice 
is more profitable than justice, and probably some other of us here is of 
the same mind, and I am not single. Convince us then, blest 
Thrasymachus! that we imagine wrong, when we value justice more than 
injustice. But how, said he, shall I convince you? For, if I have not 


convinced you by what I have said already, what shall I further do for 


you? shall I enter into your soul, and put my reasoning within you? 
God forbid, said I, you shall not do that. But, first of all, whatever you 
have said, abide by it: or, if you do change, change openly; and do not 
deceive us. For now you see, Thrasymachus, (for let us still consider 
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what is said above,) that when you first defined the true physician, you 
did not afterwards think ıt needful that the true shepherd should, 
strictly, upon the like principles, keep his flock; but you fancy that, as 
a shepherd, he may feed his flock, not regarding what is best for the 
sheep, but as some glutton, who is going to feast on them at some 
entertainment; or yet to dispose of them as a merchant; and not a 
shepherd. But the shepherd-art hath certainly no other care, but of that 
for which it is ordained, to afford it what is best: for its own affairs are 
already sufficiently provided for; so as to be in the very best state while 
it needs nothing of the shepherd-art. In the same manner, I at least 
imagined, there was a necessity for agreeing with us in this, that every 
government, in as far as it 1s government, considers what is best for 
nothing else but for the governed, and those under its charge; both in 
political and private government. But do you imagine that governors in 
cities, such as are truly governors, govern willingly? Truly, said he, as 
for that, I not only imagine it, but am quite certain. Why now, said I, 
Thrasymachus, do you not perceive, as to all other governments, that no 
one undertakes them willingly, but they ask a reward; as the profit 
arising from governing 1s not to be to themselves, but to the governed? 
Or, tell me this now? do not we say that every particular art is in this 
distinct, in having a distinct power? And now, blest Thrasymachus, 
answer not differently from your sentiments, that we may make some 
progress. In this, said he, it 1s distinct. And does not each of them 
afford us a certain distinct advantage, and not a common one? As the 
medicinal affords health, the pilot art, preservation in sailing; and the 
others in like manner. Certainly. And does not the mercenary art 
afford a reward, for this is its power? Or, do you call both the 
medicinal art, and the pilot art, one and the same? Or, rather, if you 
will define them accurately, as you proposed; though one in piloting 
recover his health, because sailing agrees with him, you will not the 
more on this account call it the medicinal art? No, indeed, said he. 
Nor will you, I imagine, call the mercenary art the medicinal, though 
one, in gaining a reward, recover his health. No, indeed. What now? 
Will you call the medicinal, the mercenary art, if one in performing a 
cure gain a reward? No, said he. Have we not acknowledged, then, that 
there is a distinct advantage of every art? Be it so, said he. What is that 
advantage, then, with which all artists in common are advantaged? It is 
plain it must be in using something common to all that they are 
advantaged by it. It seems so, said he. Yet we say that artists are 
profited in receiving a reward arising to them from the increase of a 
lucrative art. He agreed with difficulty. Has not, then, every one this 
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advantage in his art, the receiving a reward. Yet, if we are to consider 
accurately, the medicinal art produces health, and the mercenary art a 
reward; masonry, a house, and, the mercenary art accompanying it, a 
reward. And all the others, in like manner, every one produces its own 
work, and benefits that for which it was ordained; but, if it meet not 
with a reward, what is the artist advantaged by his art? It does not 
appear, said he. But does he then no service when he works without a 
reward? I think he does. Is not this, then, now evident, Thrasymachus, 
that no art, nor government, provides what is advantageous for itself; 
but, as I said long ago, provides and enjoins what is advantageous for the 
governed; having in view the profit of the inferior, and not that of the 
more powerful. And, for these reasons, friend Thrasymachus, I likewise 
said now, that no one is willing to govern, and to undertake to rectify 
the ills of others, but asks a reward for it; because, whoever will perform 
the art handsomely, never acts what is best for himself, in ruling 
according to art, but what is best for the governed; and on this account, 
it seems, a reward must be given to those who shall be willing to 
govern; either money, or honour; or punishment, if they will not 
govern. How say you, Socrates, said Glauco; two of the rewards I 
understand; but this punishment you speak of, and here you mention it 
in place of a reward, I know not. You know not, then, said I, the 
reward of the best of men, on account of which the most worthy 
govern, when they consent to govern. Or, do you not know, that to be 
ambitious and covetous, is both deemed a reproach, and really is so? I 
know, said he. For those reasons, then, said I, good men are not willing 
to govern, neither for money, nor for honour; for they are neither 
willing to be called mercenary, in openly receiving a reward for 
governing, nor to be called thieves, in taking clandestinely from those 
under their government; as little are they willing to govern for honour, 
for they are not ambitious. Of necessity then, there must be laid on 
them a fine, that they may consent to govern. And hence, it seems, it 
hath been accounted dishonourable to enter on government willingly, 
and not by constraint. And the greatest part of the punishment is to be 
governed by a base person, if one himself is not willing to govern: and 
the good seem to me to govern from a fear of this, when they do 
govern: and then, they enter on the government, not as on any thing 
good, or as what they are to reap advantage by, but as on a necessary 
task, and finding none better than themselves, nor like them to entrust 
with the government: since it would appear that, if there was a city of 
good men, the contest would be, not to be in the government, as at 
present it is, to govern: And hence it would be manifest, that he who is 
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indeed the true governor, does not aim at his own advantage, but at that 
of the governed; so that every understanding man would rather choose 
to be served, than to have trouble in serving another. This, therefore, 
I, for my part, will never yield to Thrasymachus; that justice is the 
advantage of the more powerful; but this we shall consider afterwards. 
What Thrasymachus says now, seems to me of much more importance, 
when he says that the life of the unjust man is better than that of the 
just. You, then, Glauco, said I, which side do you choose; and which 
seems to you most agreeable to truth? The life of the just, said he, I, for 
my part, deem to be the more profitable. Have you heard, said I, how 
many good things Thrasymachus just now enumerated in the life of the 
unjust? I heard, said he, but am not persuaded. Are you willing, then, 
that we should persuade him, (if we be able any how to find arguments), 
that there is no truth in what he says? Why not, said he. If then, said 
I, pulling on the other side, we advance argument for argument, how 
many good things there are in being just, and then again, he on the 
other side, we shall need a third person to compute and estimate what 
each shall have said on either side; and we shall likewise need some 
judges to determine the matter. But, if, as now, assenting to one 
another, we consider these things; we shall be both judges and pleaders 
ourselves. Certainly, said he. Which way, then, said I, do you choose? 
This way, said he. Come then, said I, Thrasymachus, answer us from 
the beginning. Do you say that complete injustice is more profitable 
than complete justice? Yes, indeed, I say so, replied he. And the 
reasons for it I have enumerated. Come now, do you ever affirm any 
thing of this kind concerning them? Do you call one of them, virtue; 
and the other, vice? Why not? Is not then, justice, virtue; and injustice, 
vice? Very likely, said he, most pleasant Socrates! after I say that 
injustice is profitable; but justice 1s not. What then? The contrary, said 
he. Is it justice you call vice? No, but I call it, altogether genuine 
simplicity. Do you, then, call injustice, cunning? No, said he, but I call 
it sagacity. Do the unjust seem to you, Thrasymachus, to be both 
prudent and good? Such, at least, said he, as are able to do injustice in 
perfection; such as are able to subject to themselves states and nations; 
but you probably imagine I speak of those who cut purses: Even such 
things as these, he said, are profitable if concealed; but such only as I 
now mentioned are of any worth. I understand, said I, what you want 
to say: But this I have wondered at, that you should deem injustice to 
be a part of virtue and of wisdom and justice among their contraries. 
But I do deem it altogether so. Your meaning, said I, is now more 
determined, friend, and it is no longer easy for one to find what to say 
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against it: for, if when you had set forth injustice as profitable, you had 
still allowed it to be vice or ugly, as some others do, we should have had 
something to say, speaking according to the received opinions: But now, 
it is plain, you will call it beautiful and powerful; and all those other 
things you will attribute to it which we attribute to the just man, since 
you have dared to class it with virtue and wisdom. You conjecture, said 
he, most true. But, however, I must not grudge, said I, to pursue our 
inquiry so long as I conceive you speak as you think; for to me you 
plainly seem now, Thrasymachus, not to be in irony, but to speak what 
you think concerning the truth. What is the difference to you, said he, 
whether I think so or not, if you do not confute my reasoning; None 
at all, said I. But endeavour, further, to answer me this likewise - Does 
a just man seem to you desirous to have more than another just man? 
By no means, said he; for otherwise he would not be courteous and 
simple, as we now supposed him. But what, will he not desire it in a 
just action? Not even in a just action, said he. But, whether would he 
deem it proper to exceed the unjust man and count it just? or would he 
not? He would, said he, both count it just and deem it proper but 
would not be able to effect it. That, said I, I do not ask. But, whether 
a just man would neither deem it proper, nor incline to exceed a just 
man, but would deem it proper to exceed the unjust? This last, said he, 
is what he would incline to do. But what would the unjust man do? 
Would he deem it proper to exceed the just man even in a just action? 
Why not, said he, he who deems it proper to exceed all others. Will not 
then the unjust man desire to exceed the unjust man likewise, and in an 
unjust action; and contend that he himself receive more than all others? 
Certainly. Thus, we say, then, said I, the just man does not desire to 
exceed one like himself, but one unlike. But the unjust man desires to 
exceed both one like, and one unlike himself. You have spoken, he said, 
perfectly well. But, said I, the unjust man is both wise and good; but 
the just man is neither. This, too, said he, is well said. Is not, then, said 
I, the unjust man like the wise and the good, and the just man unlike? 
Must he not, said he, be like them, being such an one as we have 
supposed; and he who is otherwise, be unlike them? Excellently. Each 
of them is indeed such as those he resembles. What else? said he. Be it 
so, Thrasymachus, Call you one man musical and another unmusical? 
I do. Which of the two call you wise and which unwise? I call the 
musical, wise, and the unmusical, unwise. Is he not good in as much as 
he is wise, and ill in as much as he is unwise? Yes. And what as to the 
physician? Is not the case the same? The same. Do you imagine, then, 
most excellent Thrasymachus, that any musician, in tuning a harp, wants 
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to exceed, or deems it proper to have more skill than a man who is a 
musician, with reference to the intention or remission of the strings? I 
am not of that opinion. But what say you of exceeding a man who is 
no musician? Of necessity, said he, he will deem it proper to exceed 
him. And what as to the physician? In presenting a regimen of meats 
or drinks does he want to exceed another physician in medical cases? 
No indeed. But to exceed one who is no physician? Yes. And as to all 
science and ignorance does any one appear to you intelligent who wants 
to grasp at or do or say more than another intelligent in the art; and not 
to do the same things, in the same affair, which one equally intelligent 
with himself doth? Probably there is a necessity, said he, it be so. But 
what, as to him, who 1s ignorant; will he not want to exceed the 
intelligent and the ignorant both alike? Probably. But the intelligent 
is wise? I say so. And the wise is good? I say so. But the good and 
the wise will not want to exceed one like himself; but the unlike and 
contrary? It seems so, said he. But the evil and the ignorant wants to 
exceed both one like himself and his opposite? It appears so. Why, 
then, Thrasymachus, said I, the unjust desires to exceed both one unlike 
and one like himself. Do you not say so? I do, said he. But the just 
man will not desire to exceed one like himself, but one unlike? Yes. 
The just man, then, said I, resembles the wise and the good; and the 
unjust resembles the evil and the ignorant. It appears so. But we 
acknowledged that each of them was such as that which they resembled. 
We acknowledged so, indeed. The just man, then, has appeared to us to 
be good and wise; and the unjust to be ignorant and depraved. 
Thrasymachus now confessed all these things not easily, as now I narrate 
them, but dragged and with difficulty and prodigious sweat, it being 
now the summer season. And then I saw, but never before, 
Thrasymachus blush. After we had acknowledged that justice was virtue 
and wisdom, and injustice was vice and ignorance, well, said I, let this 
remain so. But we said likewise that injustice was powerful. Do you 
not remember, Thrasymachus? I remember, said he. But what you now 
say does not please me; and I have somewhat to say concerning it which . 
I well know you would call declaiming if I should advance it; either, 
then, suffer me to say what I incline, or if you incline to ask, do it; and 
I shall answer you "be it so,” as to old women telling stories; and shall 
assent and dissent. By no means, said I, contrary to your own opinion. 
Just to please you, said he; since you will not allow me to speak. But 
do you want any thing further? Nothing, truly, said I: but if you are 
to do thus, do; I shall ask. Ask then. This, then, I ask, which I did just 
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what kind is justice, compared with injustice; for it was surely said that 
injustice was more powerful and stronger than justice. It was so said 
just now, replied he. But, if justice be both virtue and wisdom, it will 
easily, I imagine, appear to be likewise more powerful than injustice; 
since injustice is ignorance; of this now none can be ignorant. But I am 
willing, for my own part, Thrasymachus, to consider it not simply in 
this manner, but some how thus. Might you not say that a state was 
unjust, and attempted to enslave other states unjustly, and did enslave 
them; and had many states in slavery under itself? Why not, said he: 
and the best state will chiefly do this, and such as is most completely 
unjust. I understand, said I, that this was your speech; but I consider 
this in it; - Whether this state, which becomes more powerful than the 
other state, shall hold this power without justice, or must it of necessity 
be with justice? With justice, said he, if indeed, as you now said, justice 
be wisdom; but, if as I said, with injustice. I am much delighted, said 
I, Thrasymachus, that you do not merely assent and dissent, but that 
you answer so handsomely. I do it, said he, to gratify you. That is 
obliging in you. But gratify me in this likewise, and tell me; do you 
imagine that a city, or camp, or robbers, or thieves, or any other 
community, such as jointly undertakes to do any thing unjustly, is able 
to effectuate any thing if they injure one another? No indeed, said he. 
But what, if they do not injure one another; will they not do better? 
Certainly. For injustice, some how, Thrasymachus, brings seditions, and 
hatreds, and fightings among them; but justice affords harmony and 
friendship. Does it not? Be it so, said he, that I may not differ from 
you. You are very obliging, most excellent Thrasymachus! But tell me 
this. If this be the work of injustice, whatever it is, to create hatred, 
will it not then, when happening among free men and slaves, make them 
hate one another, and grow seditious, and become impotent to do any 
thing together in company? Certainly. But what, in the case of 
injustice between any two men, will they not differ, and hate, and 
become enemies to one another, and to just men? They will become so, 
said he. If now, wonderful Thrasymachus, injustice be in one, whether 
does it lose its power, or will it no less retain it? Let it, said he, no less 
retain it. Does it not then appear to have such a power as this - That 
wherever it is, whether in a city, or tribe, or camp, or wherever else, in 
the first place, it renders it unable for action in itself, through seditions 
and differences; and, besides, makes it an enemy to itself, and to every 
opponent, and to the just? Is it not thus? Certainly. And, when 
injustice is in one man, it will have, I imagine, all these effects, which 
it is natural for it to produce. In the first place, it will render him 
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unable for action whilst he is in sedition and disagreement with himself; 
and next as he is an enemy both to himself, and to the just. Is it not so? 
Yes. But the Gods, friend, are likewise just. Let them be so, said he. 
The unjust man then, Thrasymachus, shall be an enemy also to the 
Gods; and the just man, a friend. Feast yourself, said he, with the 
reasoning boldly; for I will not oppose you, that I may not render 
myself odious to these Gods. Come then, said I, and complete to me 
this feast; answering as you were doing just now: for the just already 
appear to be wiser, and better, and more powerful to act; but the unjust 
are not able to act any thing with one another: and what we said with 
reference to those who are unjust, - that they are ever at any time able 
strenuously to act jointly together; this we spoke not altogether true, for 
they would not spare one another; being thoroughly unjust; but it is 
plain that there was in them justice, which made them refrain from 
injuring one another, and those of their party; and by this justice they 
performed what they did. And they rushed on unjust actions, through 
injustice; being half wicked; since those who are completely wicked, and 
perfectly unyust, are likewise perfectly unable to act. This then I 
understand is the case with reference to these matters, and not as you 
were establishing at first. But whether the just live better than the 
unjust, and are more happy (which we proposed to consider afterwards), 
is now to be considered; and they appear to do so even at present, as | 
imagine, at least, from what has been said. Let us, however, consider it 
further. For the discourse is not about an accidental thing, but about 
this, in what manner we ought to live. 

Consider then, said he. I am considering, said I, and tell me; does 
there any thing seem to you to be the work of a horse? Yes. Would 
you not call that the work of a horse, or of any one else, which one 
does with him only, or in the best manner? I do not understand, said 
he. Thus then: Do you see with any thing else but the eyes? No 
indeed. What now, could you hear with any thing but the ears? By no 
means. Do we not justly then call these things the works of these? 
Certainly. But what, could not you with a sword, a knife, and many. 
other things, cut off a branch of a vine? Why not? But with nothing, 
at least I imagine, so handsomely, as with a pruning-hook, which 1s 
made for that purpose: shall we not then settle this to be its work? We 
shall then settle it. I imagine, then, you may now understand better 
what I was asking when I enquired whether the work of each thing were 
not that which it alone performs, or performs in the best manner. | 
understand you, said he; and this does seem to me to be the work of 
each thing. Be it so, said J. And ts there not a likewise virtue also 
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belonging to every thing to which there is a certain work assigned? But 
let us go over again the same things: We say there is a work belonging 
to the eyes? There is. And is there not a virtue also belonging to the 
eyes? A virtue also. Well then, was there any work of the ears? Yes. 
Is there not then a virtue also? A virtue also. And what as to all other 
things? Is it not thus? It is. But come, could the eyes ever handsomely 
perform their work, not having their own proper virtue; but, instead of 
virtue, having vice? How could they, said he, for you probably mean 
their having blindness instead of sight. Whatever, said I, be their virtue, 
for I do not ask this; but, whether it be with their own proper virtue 
that they handsomely perform their own proper work, whatever things 
are performed, and by their vice, unhandsomely? In this at least, said 
he, you say true. And will not the ears likewise, when deprived of their 
virtue, perform their work ill? Certainly. And do we settle all other 
things according to the same reasoning? So I imagine. Come, then, 
after these things, consider this. Is there belonging to the soul a certain 
work, which, with no other being whatever, you can perform; such as 
this, to care for, to govern, to consult, and all such things; is there any 
other than the soul, to whom we may justly ascribe them, and say they 
properly belong to it? No other. But what of this? To live; shall we 
say it is the work of the soul? Most especially, said he. Do not we say, 
then, that there is some virtue of the soul, likewise? We say so. And 
shall, then, the soul, ever at all, Thrasymachus, perform her works 
handsomely, whilst deprived of her proper virtue? or, is this impossible? 
It is impossible. Of necessity, then, a depraved soul must in a bad 
manner govern, and take care of things; and a good soul perform all 
these things well. Of necessity. But did not we agree that justice was 
the virtue of the soul; and injustice its vice? We did agree. Why, then, 
the just soul, and the just man, shall live well; and the unjust, ill. It 
appears so, said he, according to your reasoning. But, surely, he who 
lives well is both blessed and happy, and he who does not 1s the 
opposite. Why not? The just, then, is happy; and the unjust, miserable. 
Let them be so, said he. But it is not advantageous to be miserable, but 
to be happy. Certainly. At no time, then, blest Thrasymachus, is 
injustice more advantageous than justice. Thus, now, Socrates, said he, 
have you been feasted in Diana’s festival. By you, truly, I have, 
Thrasymachus, said I; since you are grown meek, and have ceased to be 
troublesome: I have not feasted handsomely, owing to myself, and not 
to you: But as voracious guests, snatching still what is bringing before 
them, taste of it before they have sufficiently enjoyed what went beiore; 
so I, as I imagine, before I have found what we first inquired into, - 
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what justice is, - have left this, hurrying to inquire concerning it, 
whether it be vice and ignorance, or wisdom and virtue. And, a 
discourse afterwards falling in, that injustice was more profitable than 
justice, I could not refrain from coming to this from the other: So that, 
from the dialogue, I have now come to know nothing; for whilst I do 
not know what justice is, I shall hardly know whether it be some virtue 
or not, and whether he who possesses it be unhappy or happy. 


INTRODUCTION 


to the 


SECOND AND THIRD BOOKS OF THE REPUBLIC 
containing 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE FABLES OF HOMER. 


As a very considerable part both of the second and third books of The 
Republic consists in examining and reprobating the assertions of the 
poets and particularly the fables of Homer, concerning divine natures, 
it appeared to me that I could not more essentially benefit the reader 
than by presenting him with the following defence of Homer and divine 
fables in general, from the exposition of the more difficult questions in 
this dialogue, by that coryphzus of all true philosophers Proclus. For 
in this apology Homer and Plato are so admirably reconciled, that the 
poetry of the one and the philosophy of the other are in the highest 
degree honoured by the expulsion of the former from the polity of the 
latter. In short, it will be found, however paradoxical it may appear, 
that the most divine of poets ought beyond all others to be banished 
from a republic planned by the prince of philosophers. Such readers, 
too, as may fortunately possess a genius adapted for these speculations, 
will find that the fables of Homer are replete with a theory no less 
grand than scientific, no less accurate than sublime; that they are truly 
the progeny of divine fury; are worthy to be ascribed to the Muses as 
their origin; are capable of exciting in those that understand them the 
most exalted conceptions, and of raising the imagination in conjunction 
with intellect, and thus purifying and illuminating its figured eye. 

Though I availed myself in this translation of the epitome made by 
Gesner of this apology, who seems to have consulted a more perfect 
manuscript than that from which the Basil edition was printed, yet I 
frequently found it necessary to correct the Greek text from my own 
conjecture, as the learned reader will readily perceive. Some of these 
emendations I have noted in the course of the translation; but as they 
are numerous many are omitted. 
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I CONCERNING THE MODE OF THE APPARATUS OF DIVINE FABLES 
WITH THEOLOGISTS. - THE CAUSES OF SUCH FABLES ASSIGNED; AND A 
SOLUTION OF THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST THEM. 


Since Socrates accuses the mode of fables according to which Homer 
and Hesiod have delivered doctrines concerning the Gods, and prior to 
these Orpheus, and any other poets, who with a divine mouth, evOew 
gropat, have interpreted things which have a perpetual sameness of 
subsistence, it is necessary that we should in the first place show that the 
disposition of the Homeric fables 1s adapted to the things which it 
indicates. For it may be said, How can things which are remote from 
the good and the beautiful, and which deviate from order, - how can 
base and illegal names ever be adapted to those natures whose essence is 
characterized by the good, and is consubsistent with the beautiful, in 
whom there is the first order, and from whom all things are unfolded 
into light, in conjunction with beauty and undefiled power? How then 
can things which are full of tragical portents and phantasms which 
subsist with material natures, and are deprived of the whole of justice 
and the whole of divinity, be adapted to such natures as these? For 1s 
it not unlawful to ascribe to the nature of the Gods, who are exempt 
from all things through transcendent excellence, adulteries, and thefts, 
precipitations from heaven, injurious conduct towards parents, bonds, 
and castrations, and such other particulars as are celebrated by Homer 
and other ancient poets? But, as the Gods are separated from other 
things, are united with The Good, or the ineffable principle of things, 
and have nothing of the imperfection of inferior natures belonging to 
them, but are unmingled and undefiled with respect to all things, pre- 
subsisting uniformly according to one bound and order, - in like manner 
it is requisite to employ the most excellent language in speaking of them, 
and such appellations as are full of intellect, and which are able to 
assimilate us, according to their proper order, to their ineffable 
transcendency. It 1s also necessary to purify the notions of the soul 
from material phantasms, in the mystic intellectual conceptions of a’ 
divine nature; and, rejecting every thing foreign and all false opinions, 
to conceive every thing as small with respect to the undefiled 
transcendency of the Gods, and believe in right opinion alone, and the 
more excellent spectacles of intellect in the truth concerning the first of 
essences. 

Let no one therefore say to us that such things harmonize with the 
Gods as are adapted to men, nor endeavour to introduce the passions of 
material irrationality to natures expanded above intellect, and an 
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intellectual essence and life: for these symbols do not appear similar to 
the hyparxes' of the Gods. It is therefore requisite that fables, if they 
do not entirely wander from the truth inherent in things, should be in 
a certain respect assimilated to the particulars, the occult theory of 
which they endeavour to conceal by apparent veils. Indeed, as Plato 
himself often mystically teaches us divine concerns through certain 
images, and neither any thing base, nor any representation of disorder, 
nor material and turbulent phantasm, is inserted in his fables, - but the 
intellectual conceptions concerning the Gods are concealed with purity, 
before which the fables are placed like conspicuous statues, and most 
similar representations of the inward arcane theory, - in like manner it 
is requisite that poets, and Homer himself, if they devise fables adapted 
to the Gods, should reject these multiform compositions, and which are 
at the same time replete with names most contrary to things, but 
employing such as regard the beautiful and the good, should, through 
these, exclude the multitude from a knowledge concerning the Gods, 
which does not pertain to them, and at the same time employ in a pious 
manner fabulous devices respecting divine natures. 

These are the things which, as it appears to me, Socrates objects to the 
fables of Homer, and for which perhaps some one besides may accuse 
other poets, in consequence of not admitting the apparently monstrous 
signification of names. In answer then to these objections, we reply that 
fables fabricate all that apparatus pertaining to them, which first presents 
itself to our view, instead of the truth which is established in the arcana, 
and employ apparent veils of conceptions invisible and unknown to the 
multitude. This indeed is their distinguishing excellence, that they 
narrate nothing belonging to natures truly good to the profane, but only 
extend certain vestiges of the whole mystic discipline to such as are 
naturally adapted to be led from these to a theory inaccessible to the 
vulgar. For these, instead of investigating the truth which they contain, 
use only the pretext of fabulous devices; and, instead of the purification 
of intellect, follow phantastic and figured conceptions. Is it not 
therefore absurd in these men to accuse fables of their own illegitimate 
conduct, and not themselves for the erroneous manner in which they 
consider them? 

In the next place, do we not see that the multitude are injured by such 
things as are remarkably venerable and honourable, from among all 
other things, and which are established in and produced by the Gods 


t Hyparxis signifies the summit of essence; and, in all divinities except the first God, 
is The One considered as participated by essence. See the Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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themselves? For who will not acknowledge that the mysteries and 
perfective rites lead souls upwards from a material and mortal life, and 
conjoin them with the Gods, and that they suppress all that tumult 
which insinuates itself from the irrational part into intellectual 
illuminations, and expel whatever is indefinite and dark from those that 
are initiated, through the light proceeding from the Gods? Yet at the 
same time nothing can restrain the multitude from sustaining from these 
all-various distortions, and, in consequence of using the good, and the 
powers proceeding from these, according to their perverted habit, 
departing from the Gods, and truly sacred ceremonies, and falling into 
a passive and irrational life. Those indeed that accuse the mysteries for 
producing these effects in the multitude, may also accuse the fabrication 
of the universe, the order of wholes, and the providence of all things, 
because those that receive the gifts of these, use them badly; but neither 
is such an accusation holy, nor is it fit that fables should be calumniated 
on account of the perverted conceptions of the multitude. For the 
virtue and vice of things are not to be determined from those that use 
them perversely; but it is fit that every thing should be estimated from 
its own proper nature, and the rectitude which it contains. Hence the 
Athenian guest, in the Laws of Plato, is of opinion that even 
intoxication ought not to be expelled from a well-instituted city, on 
account of the views of the multitude and its corrupt use; for he says it 
greatly contributes to education, if it is properly and prudently 
employed. And yet it may be said that intoxication corrupts both the 
bodies and souls of those that are subject to it; but the legislator does 
not on this account detract from its proper worth, and the aid it affords 
to virtue. 

But if any one accuses fables on account of their apparent depravity, 
and the base names which they employ, - since things of this kind are 
by no means similar to the divine exemplars of which fables are the 
images, - we reply in the first place, that there are two kinds of fables, 
those adapted to the education of youth, and those full of a divine fury, 
and which rather regard the universe itself than the habit of those that. 
hear them. In the next place we must distinguish the lives of those that 
use fables; and we must consider that some are juvenile, and conversant 
with simple habits; but that others are able to be excited to intellect, to 
the whole genera of the Gods, to their progressions through all things, 
their series, and their terminations, which hasten to be extended as far 
as to the last of things. This being premised, we must say that the fables 
of Homer and Hesiod are not adapted to the education of youth, but 
that they follow the nature of wholes, and the order of things, and 


conjoin with true beings such as are capable of being led to the elevated 
survey of divine concerns. For the fathers of fables - perceiving that 
nature, fabricating images of immaterial and intelligible forms, and 
diversifying the sensible world with the imitations of these, adumbrated 
things impartible partibly, but expressed things eternal through such as 
proceed according to time, things intelligible through sensibles, that 
which is immaterial materially, that which is without interval with 
interval, and through mutation that which 1s firmly established, 
conformably to the nature and the progression of the phenomena, - 
they also, devising the resemblances and images of things divine in their 
verses, imitated the transcendent power of exemplars by contrary and 
most remote adumbrations. Hence they indicated that which 1s 
supernatural in things divine by things contrary to nature, that which 
is more divine than all reason, by that which is contrary to reason, and 
that which is expanded above all partial beauty, by things apparently 
base. And thus by an assimilative method they recalled to our memory 
the exempt supremacy of divine natures. 

Besides this, according to every order of the Gods, which beginning 
from on high gradually proceeds as far as to the last of things, and 
penetrates through all the genera of beings, we may perceive the 
terminations of their series exhibiting such idioms as fables attribute to 
the Gods themselves, and that they give subsistence to, and are 
connective of, such things as those through which fables conceal the 
arcane theory of first essences. For the last of the demoniacal genera, 
and which revolve about matter, preside over the perversion of natural 
powers, the baseness of material natures, the lapse into vice, and a 
disorderly and confused motion. For it is necessary that these things 
should take place in the universe, and should contribute to fill the 
variety of the whole order of things, and that the cause of their shadowy 
subsistence, and of their duration, should be comprehended in perpetual 
genera. The leaders of sacred rites, perceiving these things, ordered that 
laughter and lamentations should be consecrated to such-like genera in 
certain definite periods of time, and that they should be allotted a 
convenient portion of the whole of the sacred ceremonies pertaining to 
a divine nature. As therefore the art of sacred rites, distributing in a 
becoming manner the whole of piety to the Gods and the attendants of 
the Gods, that no part of worship might be omitted adapted to such 
attendants, conciliated the divinities by the most holy mysteries and 
mystic symbols, but called down the gifts of demons by apparent 
passions, through a certain arcane sympathy, - in like manner the fathers 
of these fables, looking, as I may say, to all the progressions of divine 
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natures, and hastening to refer fables to the whole series proceeding 
from each, established the imagery in their fables, and which first 
presents itself to the view, analogous to the last genera, and to those that 
preside over ultimate and material passions; but to the contemplators of 
true being they delivered the concealed meaning, and which is unknown 
to the multitude, as declarative of the exempt and inaccessible essence of 
the Gods. Thus, every fable is demoniacal according to that which is 
apparent in it, but is divine according to its recondite theory. If these 
things then are rightly asserted, neither is it proper to deprive the fables 
of Homer of an alliance to things which have a true subsistence, because 
they are not serviceable to the education of youth; for the end of such 
fables is not juvenile tuition, nor did the authors of fables devise them 
looking to this, nor are those written by Plato to be referred to the same 
idea with those of a more divinely inspired nature, but each is to be 
considered separately; and the latter are to be established as more 
philosophic, but the former as adapted to sacred ceremonies and 
institutions. The latter likewise are fit to be heard by youth, but the 
former by those who have been properly conducted through all the 
other parts of learning. 

Socrates, indeed, sufficiently indicates this to those who are able to 
perceive his meaning, and also that he only blames the fables of Homer 
so far as they are neither adapted to education, nor accord with the 
restless and simple manners of youth. He likewise signifies that the 
recondite and occult good of fables requires a certain mystic and 
entheastic (i.e. divinely inspired) intelligence. But the multitude, not 
perceiving the meaning of the Socratic assertions, and widely deviating 
from the conceptions of the philosopher, accuse every such-like kind of 
fables. But it is worth while to hear the words of Socrates, and through 
what cause he rejects such a mythology: "The young person (says he) is 
not able to judge what is allegory, and what is not; but whatever 
opinions he receives at such an age are with difficulty washed away, and 
are generally immoveable. On these accounts, care should be taken, 
above all things, that what they are first to hear be composed in the - 
most handsome manner for exciting them to virtue.” With great 
propriety, therefore, do we say that the Homeric fables do not well 
imitate a divine nature; for they are not useful to legislators for the 
purposes of virtue and education, nor for the proper tuition of youth, 
but in this respect indeed they do not appear at all similar to things 
themselves, nor adapted to those that preside over the politic science; 
but, after another manner, they harmonize with the Gods, and lead 
those who possess a naturally good disposition to the contemplation of 
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divine natures; and the good which they contain is not disciplinative, 
but mystic, nor does it regard a juvenile, but an aged habit of soul. This 
also Socrates himself testifies, when he says, "That such fables should be 
heard in secrecy, by as few as possible, after they had sacrificed not a 
hog, but some great and wonderful sacrifice." Socrates therefore is very 
far from despising this kind of fables, according to the opinion of the 
multitude; for he evinces that the hearing of them 1s coordinated with 
the most holy initiations, and the most subtle mysteries.’ For to assert 
that such fables ought to be used 1n secret with a sacrifice the greatest 
_and most perfect manifests that the contemplation of them is mystic, and 

that they elevate the souls of the hearers to sublime speculations. 
Whoever therefore has divested himself of every puerile and juvenile 
habit of the soul, and of the indefinite impulses of the phantasy, and 
who has established intellect as the leader of his life, such a one will 
most opportunely participate of the spectacles concealed in such-like 
fables; but he who still requires instruction, and symmetry of manners, 
cannot with safety engage in their speculation. 

It follows therefore, according to Socrates himself, that there is a 
two-fold species of fables, one of which is adapted to the instruction of 
youth, but the other 1s mystic; one 1s preparatory to moral virtue, but 
the other imparts a conjunction with a divine nature; one is capable of 
benefiting the many, the other is adapted to the few; the one is common 
and known to most men, but the other is recondite and unadapted to 
those who do not hasten to become perfectly established in a divine 
nature; and the one 1s co-ordinate with juvenile habits, but the other 
scarcely unfolds itself with sacrifices and mystic tradition. If therefore 
Socrates teaches us these things, must we not say that he harmonizes 
with Homer respecting fables? But he only rejects and reprobates them 
so far as they appear unadapted to the hypothesis of his discourse, and 
the narration of the education of youth. 

But if it be requisite that legislators should in one way be conversant 
with mythical fictions, and those who endeavour to cultivate more 
imperfect habits, but in another way those who indicate by the 
divinely-inspired intuitive perceptions of intellect the ineffable essence 
of the Gods to those who are able to follow the most elevated 
contemplations, we shall not hesitate to refer the precipitations of 


' The Eleusinian, which Proclus calls the most holy of the mysteries, are likewise 
always denominated by him rederan: and Suidas informs us that redern signifies a 
mysterious sacrifice, the greatest and most honourable. So that Socrates in the above 
passage clearly indicates that such fables belong to the most sacred of the mysteries. 
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Vulcan to the irreprehensible science concerning the Gods, nor the 
Saturnian bonds, nor the castrations of Heaven, which Socrates says are 
unadapted to the ears of youth, and by no means harmonize with those 
habits which require juvenile tuition. For, in short, the mystic 
knowledge of divine natures can never subsist in foreign receptacles. To 
those therefore that are capable of such sublime speculations we must 
say, that the precipitation of Vulcan indicates the progression of a divine 
nature from on high, as far as to the last fabrication in sensibles, and this 
so as to be moved and perfected and directed by the demiurgus and 
father of all things. But the Saturnian bonds manifest the union of the 
whole fabrication of the universe,‘ with the intellectual and paternal 
supremacy of Saturn. The castrations of Heaven obscurely signify the 
separation of the Titanic’ series from the connective’ order. By thus 
speaking we shall perhaps assert things that are known, and refer that 
which is tragical and fictitious in fables to the intellectual theory of the 
divine genera. For whatever among us appears to be of a worse 
condition, and to belong to the inferior coordination of things, fables 
assume according to a better nature and power. Thus, for instance, a 
bond with us impedes and restrains energy, but there it is a contact and 
ineffable union with causes. A precipitation here is a violent motion 
from another; but with the Gods it indicates prolific progression, and an 
unrestrained and free presence to all things, without departing from its 
proper principle, but in an orderly manner proceeding from it through 
all things. And castrations in things partial and material cause a 
diminution of power, but in primary causes they obscurely signify the 
progression of secondary natures into a subject order, from their proper 
causes; things first at the same time remaining established 1n themselves 
undiminished, neither moved from themselves through the progression 
of these, nor mutilated by their separation, nor divided by their 
distribution in things subordinate. These things, which Socrates justly 
says are not fit to be heard by youth, are not on that account to be 
entirely reyected. For the same thing takes place with respect to these 
fables, which Plato somewhere says happens to divine and all-holy | 
dogmas: For these are ridiculous to the multitude, but to the few who 


' Hence, according to the fable, Saturn was bound by Jupiter, who is the demiurgus 
or artificer of the universe. 


t The Titans are the ultimate artificers of things. 


5 See the notes to the Cratylus. 


are excited to intellectual energy they unfold their sympathy with 
things, and through sacred operations themselves procure credibility of 
their possessing a power connate with all that is divine. For the Gods, 
hearing these symbols, rejoice, and readily obey those that invoke them, 
and proclaim the characteristic of their natures through these, as signs 
domestic and especially known to them. The mysteries likewise and the 
greatest and most perfect of sacrifices (reħerar) possess their efficacy in 
these, and enable the mystics to perceive through these, entire, stable, 
and simple visions, which a youth by his age, and much more his 
manners, is incapable of receiving. We must not therefore say that 
such-like fables do not instruct in virtue, but those that object to them 
should show that they do not in the highest degree accord with the laws 
pertaining to sacred rites. Nor must it be said that they dissimilarly 
imitate divine natures, through obscure symbols, but it must be shown 
that they do not prepare for us an ineffable sympathy towards the 
participation of the Gods. For fables which are composed with a view 
to juvenile discipline should possess much of the probable, and much of 
that which is decorous in the fabulous, in their apparent forms, but 
should be entirely pure from contrary appellations, and be conjoined 
with divine natures through a similitude of symbols. But those fables 
which regard a more divinely inspired habit, which co-harmonize things 
last with such as are first through analogy alone, and which are 
composed with a view to the sympathy in the universe between effects 
and their generative causes, - such fables, despising the multitude, 
employ names in an all-various manner, for the purpose of indicating 
divine concerns. Since also, with respect to harmony, we say that one 
kind is poetic, and which through melodies exciting to virtue cultivates 
the souls of youth; but another divine, which moves the hearers, and 
produces a divine mania, and which we denominate better than 
temperance: and we admit the former as completing the whole of 
education, but we reject the latter as not adapted to political 
administration. Or does not Socrates expel the Phrygian harmony from 
his Republic as producing ecstasy in the soul, and on this account 
separate it from other harmonies which are subservient to education? 
As, therefore, harmony is twofold, and one kind is adapted to 
erudition, but the other is foreign from it; in a similar manner, likewise, 
is mythology divided; into that which contributes to the proper tuition 
of youth, and into that which is subservient to the sacred and symbolic 
invocation of a divine nature. And the one, viz. the method through 
images, is adapted to those that philosophize in a genuine manner; but 
the other, which indicates a divine essence through recondite signs, to 
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the leaders of a more mystically-perfective operation; from which Plato 
himself also renders many of his peculiar dogmas more credible and 
clear. Thus, in the Phædo, he venerates with a becoming silence that 
recondite assertion, that we are confined in body as in a prison secured 
by a guard, and testifies, according to the mysteries, the different 
allotments of the soul, when in a pure or impure condition, on its 
departure to Hades; and again, its habitudes, and the triple paths arising 
from its essence, and this according to paternal sacred institutions; all 
which are full of a symbolic theory, and of the ascent and descent of 
souls celebrated by poets, of Dionysiacal signs, and what are called 
Titanic errors, the triviz, and wandering in Hades, and every thing else 
of this kind. So that Plato does not entirely despise this mode of 
mythologizing, but considers it as foreign from juvenile tuition, and, on 
this account, delivers types of theology commensurate with the manners 
of those that are instructed. 

It likewise appears to me, that whatever 1s tragical, monstrous, and 
unnatural, in poetical fictions, excites the hearers, in an all-various 
manner, to the investigation of the truth, attracts us to recondite 
knowledge, and does not suffer us through apparent probability to rest 
satisfied with superficial conceptions, but compels us to penetrate into 
the interior parts of fables, to explore the obscure intention of their 
authors, and survey what natures and powers they intended to signify 
to posterity by such mystical symbols.' 

Since therefore fables of this kind excite those of a naturally more 
excellent disposition to a desire of the concealed theory which they 
contain, and to an investigation of the truth established in the adyta' 
through their apparent absurdity, but prevent the profane from busying 
themselves about things which it is not lawful for them to touch, are 
they not eminently adapted to the Gods themselves, of whose nature 
they are the interpreters? For many genera are hurled forth before the 
Gods,’ some of a demoniacal, and others of an angelic order, who 


' Such fables, also, call forth our unperverted conceptions of divine natures, in 
which they efficaciously establish us, by untaught sacred disciplines; and, in short, they 
give perfection to the vital powers of the soul. 


* Aédvvarotg is erroneously printed in the original for adutoic. 


5 Proclus says this with reference to what took place in the mysteries, as is evident 
from the following extract from his MS. Commentary on the First Alcibiades: Ev rouc 
AYWTATALG TWV TEMETWY TPO THC Tou bcov rapovotac Sarporwy xPovwy Tiywy ovpBodot 
TK POPALVOVTAL, KAL OWELS EKTAPATTOVOML TOUS TEAOUPMEVOUC, KAL AKOOKWOAL TWH AXP AYTWH 
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terrify those that are excited to a participation of divinity, who are 
exercised for the reception of divine light, and are sublimely elevated to 
the union of the Gods. But we may especially perceive the alliance of 
these fables with the tribe of demons, whose energies manifest many 
things symbolically, as those know who have met with demons when 
awake,! or have enjoyed their inspiration in dreams, unfolding many 
past or future events. For, in all such phantasies, after the manner of 
the authors of fables, some things are indicated by others. Nor, of the 
things which take place through this, are some images, but others 
paradigms; but some are symbols, and others sympathize with these 
from analogy. If, therefore, this mode of composing fables is 
dzmoniacal, must we not say that it is exempt from every other variety 
of fables, as well that which regards nature, and interprets natural 
powers, as that which presides over the instruction of the forms of the 
soul? 


II WHAT THE DIFFERENT MODES OF THEOMACHY, OR, THE BATTLES 
OF THE GODS, ARE AMONG THEOLOGISTS, AND AN [INTERPRETATION 
OF THE OCCULT TRUTH WHICH THEY CONTAIN. 


And thus much concerning those forms of fables according to which 
other poets and Homer have delivered mystic conceptions respecting the 
Gods, and which are unapparent to the vulgar. After this, it follows I 
think that we should distinctly consider the several fables in the order 
in which they are mentioned by Socrates, and contemplate according to 


aryorOwy, Ka eç THY vin» ExxpoKadovpeEvat: dua To Ka ot Beot rapaKedevovyTat un 
TPOTEPOY ELC ExELvOUC BAE TEL, Rpr TALC ATO TWH TEXAMETWY SPaxOwper duyapecty: ov XP 
xecvouc oe BAereir piv owpa TEAECBELC, Kau dia TovTo Ta hoya TpooTWOLP, OTt TAS 
Yuxaç BeXyovrec wet TWH TEAETWY arayovoiw. i.e. “In the most holy of the mysteries, 
before the God appears, certain terrestrial demons present themselves, and sights which 
disturb those that are to be initiated, tear them away from undefiled goods, and call 
forth their attention to matter. Hence the Gods exhort us not to look at these, till we 
are fortified by the powers which the mysteries confer. For thus they speak: It is not 
proper for you to behold them till your body is initiated. And on this account the 
oracles (i.e. the Chaldean) add, that such demons, alluring souls, seduce them from the 
mysteries." Agreeably to this, Proclus, also, in Plat. Theol. p. 59 observes, E» raç Tw» 
TENETWY LYUITATALC QATL TOUS MVOTAG, THY HEY TOWTHY WodvEewdeot Kæ TOAVPOPHOLG TWP 
Gewy xpoBeBAnpevots yeveow axavray. i.e. "In the most holy of the mysteries they say 
that the mystics at first meet with the multiform and many-shaped genera which are 
hurled forth before the gods.” 


t For vrep, as in the original, read vrap. 
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what conceptions of the soul Homer represents the Gods fighting, or 
doing or suffering any thing else, in his poems. And in the first place 
let us consider this theomachy as it is called, or battles of the Gods, 
which Homer devises, but Socrates thinks worthy of animadversion, as 
by no means adapted to the education of youth. For, that there 1s 
neither sedition, nor dissension and division, as with mortals, among the 
Gods, but peace and an inoffensive life, the poet himself testifies when 
he somewhere says concerning Olympus, that it is a substratum to the 
Gods, who possess every possible joy, and spectacles of immense beauty: 


The blessed Gods in joy unceasing live. 


What discord and war then can find any entrance among those who are 
allotted eternal delight, who are perpetually propitious, and rejoicing in 
the goods which they possess? But if it be proper that discourses 
concerning the Gods should regard as well their providence as the nature 
of the beings for whom they provide, I think we may interpret as 
follows their opposition to each other: 

In the first place, the divided progressions of all things, and their 
separations according to essence, supernally originate from that division 
of first operating causes’ which is unknown to all things; and subsisting 
according to those principles which are expanded above wholes, they 
dissent from each other; some being suspended from the unifying monad 
bound, and about this determining their subsistence, but others receiving 
in themselves a never-failing power from that infinity which is generative 
of wholes, and is a cause productive of multitude and progression, and 
about this establishing their proper hyparxis. After the same manner, 
therefore, in which the first principles of things are separated from each 
other, all the divine genera and true beings have a progression orderly 
divided from each other; and some of them are the leaders of union to 
secondary natures, but others impart the power of separation; some are 
the causes of conversion, convolving the multitude of progressions to 
their proper principles; but others bound the progressions, and the 
subordinate generation from the principles. Again, some supply a: 
generative abundance to inferior natures, but others impart an immutable 
and undefiled purity; some bind to themselves the cause of separate goods, 
but others, of those goods that are consubsistent with the beings by 
whom they are received. And thus in all the orders of being is such a 


' Viz. bound and infinity, which are the highest principles after the ineffable cause 
of all. See the Philebus [16c ff, 30c-e], and the Notes to my translation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. 


contrariety of genera diversified. Hence permanency, which establishes 
things in themselves, is opposed to efficacious powers, and which are full 
of life and motion. Hence the kindred communion of sameness receives 
a division according to species, opposite to the separations of difference; 
but the genus of similitude is allotted an order contrary to dissimilitude, 
and that of equality to inequality, according to the same analogy. And 
the divisions of all these are supernally defined from that duad which 
subsists as a principle, according to which all beings are distinguished by 
their proper boundaries, proceed with an opposite division to each other 
from their generative causes, and from their connection with each other 
generate all the variety of secondary natures. Is it therefore any longer 
wonderful, if the authors of fables, perceiving such contrariety in the 
Gods themselves and the first of beings, obscurely signified this to their 
pupils, through battles? the divine genera indeed being perpetually united 
to each other, but at the same time containing in themselves the causes 
of the union and separation of all things. 

We may also, I think, adduce another mode of solution: that the Gods 
themselves are impartibly connascent with each other, and subsist 
uniformly in each other, but that their progressions into the universe 
and their communications are separated in their participants, become 
divisible, and are thus filled with contrariety; the objects of their 
providential exertions not being able to receive in an unmingled manner 
the powers proceeding from thence, and without confusion their 
multiform illuminations. We may likewise say, that the last orders 
which are suspended from divine natures, as being generated remote 
from first causes, and as being proximate to the subjects of their 
government, which are involved in matter, participate themselves of all- 
various contrariety and separation, and partibly preside over material 
natures, minutely dividing those powers which pre-subsist uniformly and 
impartibly in their first operating causes. Such then and so many being 
the modes according to which the mystic rumours of theologists are 
wont to refer war to the Gods themselves, other poets, and those who 
in explaining divine concerns have been agitated with divine fury, have 
ascribed wars and battles to the Gods, according to the first of those 
modes we related, in which the divine genera are divided conformably 
to the first principles of wholes. For those powers which elevate to 
Causes are after a manner opposed to those that are the sources of 
generation, and the connective to the separating; those that unite, to those 
that multiply the progression of things; total genera, to such as fabricate 
partibly; and those which are expanded above, to those that preside over 


partial natures: and hence fables concealing the truth assert that such 
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powers fight and war with each other. On this account, as it appears to 
me, they assert that the Titans were the antagonists of Bacchus, and the 
Giants of Jupiter; for union, indivisible operation, and a wholeness 
prior’ to parts are adapted to those artificers that have a subsistence 
prior to the world; but the Titans and Giants produce the demiurgic 
powers into multitude, divisibly administer the affairs of the universe, 
and are the proximate fathers of material concerns. 

We may also conceive that the Homeric fables after another manner 
have devised the battles of the Gods. For, in the first place, Homer 
exempts the demiurgic monad from all the multitude of the Gods, and 
neither represents him proceeding to the contrariety of generation, nor 
in any respect opposing it; but, while this is firmly established in itself, 
the number of the Gods proceeds from it, which number both abides 
and proceeds into the universe, and on this account is said to be divided 
about the providence of the natures which it governs. In the next place, 
of these Gods which are distributed from their father, some abide in 
him, and have an unproceeding subsistence in their proper monad, 
which the poetry of Homer says are established in the abode of Jupiter, 
and together with their father providentially preside in an exempt 
manner over wholes. That these war against, or oppose each other, the 
fable does not even according to the apparent description admit. But it 
represents those Gods as warring against each other, who proceeding 
from the demiurgic monad, subside into multiform orders, become more 
partial, and more proximate to the objects of their government, and give 
completion to the angelic or demoniacal armies, through their abundant 
sympathy with subordinate natures and partial allotment of providential 
energy. For to these I think the passions of the subjects of their 
providential care are more allied, such as wounds, blows, and 
repercussions; and, ın short, the contrariety of generation is not very 
remote from the administration of these Gods. That which ts partial 
likewise in the fabrication of things secondary, and a minute distribution 
of providence, are adapted to such like powers, but not to those which 
rank as principles, and are exempt from all the objects of their 
providential energy, and subsist as separate causes. 

Moreover, since the angelic orders are suspended from the government 
of the more excellent genera of Gods, and preserve the characteristics of 
their leaders though in a partial and multiplied manner, they are called 
by their names; and as they subsist analogously to the first Gods, they 


' The form of a thing considered according to its causal subsistence, or a subsistence 
in its cause, is said to be a whole prior to parts. 


appear in their progressions to be the same with their more total causes. 


And this not only the fables of the Greeks have occultly devised, - I 


mean that leading Gods and their attendants should be called by the 
same names, - but this is also delivered in the initiatory rites of the 


Barbarians. For they say that angels suspended from the Gods, when 
invoked, particularly rejoice to be called by the appellations, and to be 
invested with the vehicles, of the leaders of their series, and exhibit 
themselves to theurgists in the place of these leading deities. If therefore 
we refer Minerva, Juno, and Vulcan when engaged in war below about 
generation, and likewise Latona, Diana, and the river Xanthus, to other 
secondary orders, and which are proximate to divisible and material 
things, we ought not to wonder on account of the communion of 
names. For each series bears the appellation of its monad, and partial 
spirits love to receive the same denomination with wholes. Hence there 
are many and all-various Apollos, Neptunes, and Vulcans; and some of 
them are separate from the universe, others have an allotment about the 
heavens, others preside over the whole elements, and to others the 
government of individuals belongs. It is not therefore wonderful if a 
more partial Vulcan, and who is allotted a demoniacal order, possesses 
a providential dominion over material fire, and which subsists about the 
earth, or that he should be the inspective guardian of a certain art which 
operates in brass. For, if the providence of the Gods has a subjection 
according to an ultimate division, being allotted a well-ordered 
progression supernally from total and united causes, this Vulcanian 
dæmon also will rejoice in the safety of that which he is allotted, and 
will be hostile to those causes which are corruptive of its constitution. 
War therefore in such like genera, a division of all-various powers, 
mutual familiarity and discord, a divisible sympathy with the objects of 
their government, verbal contentions, revenge through mockery, and 
other things of this kind, are very properly conceived to take place 
about the terminations of the divine orders. Hence fables, in 
representing such like powers discordant with and opposing each other 
on account of the subjects over which they providentially preside, do 
not appear to be very remote from the truth. For the passions of the 
things governed are proximately referred to these. 

In short, since we may perceive two conceptions of battles celebrated 
by poets inspired by Phoebus, one of these considers the well-ordered 
division of the divine genera about those two principles of wholes which 
The One, the exempt cause of all things, produced, and according to the 


opposition of these principles represents the Gods also as acting contrary 
to each other. For, whether it be proper to call those first natures 


bound and infinity, or monad and indefinite duad, they will entirely 
appear to be oppositely divided with respect to each other, according to 
which the orders of the Gods are also separated from each other. But 
the other conception arises from considering the contrariety and variety 
about the last of things, and referring a discord of this kind to the 
powers that proximately preside over it, and thus feigning that the Gods, 
proceeding into a material nature, and distributed about this, war with 
each other. Homer, to those who consider his poems with attention, 
will appear to speak about the former mode of divine contention when 
he says, 


When Saturn was by Jove all-seeing thrust 
Beneath the earth: 


and in another place respecting Typhon, 


Earth groan’d beneath them; as when angry Jove 
Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 
On Arime when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhzus with redoubled blows, 
Where Typhon, prest beneath the burning load, 
Still feels the fury of th’avenging God. 
(Iliad 2, 288.) 


For in these verses he obscurely signifies a Titanic war against Jupiter, 
and what the Orphic writers call precipitations into Tartarus 
(kaTaTapTapwoec). But he particularly introduces the Gods warring 
with each other, and dissenting about human affairs, according to the 
second conception of divine battles, in which the divine and intellectual 
disposition of the figments adopted by the poet is worthy of the greatest 
admiration. For, in describing their battles (who though they are 
allotted a subsistence at the extremities of the divine progressions, yet 
are suspended from the Gods, and are proximate to the subjects of their 
government, and are allied to their leaders), he indicates their sympathy 
with inferior natures, referring a divided life, battle, and opposition from 
things in subjection to the powers by which they are governed; just as 
Orpheus conjoins with Bacchic images compositions, divisions and 
lamentations, referring all these to them from presiding causes. But 
Homer represents the alliance of these divisible spirits with the series 
from which they proceed, by the same names through which he 
celebrates the powers exempt from material natures, and employs 
numbers and figures adapted to their whole orders. For those who 
engage in battle are eleven in number, imitating the army of the Gods 


and demons following Jupiter, and distributed into eleven’ parts. Of 
these, those that preside over the better coordination are contained in 
the pentad; for the odd number, the spheric,* and the power of leading 
all secondary natures according to justice, and of extending from the 
middle to every number, are adapted to those who desire to govern 
more intellectual and perfect natures, and such as are more allied to The 
One. But those of an inferior destiny, and who are the guardians of 
material natures, proceed according to the hexad, possessing indeed a 
perfective power over the subjects of their providential care through a 
proper’ number; but in consequence of this number being even, and 
coordinate with a worse nature, they are subordinate to the other 
powers. Nor is it wonderful if some one should call these genera Gods, 
through their alliance to their leaders, and should represent them as 
warring through their proximate care of material natures. The 
opposition therefore of Neptune and Apollo signifies that these powers 
preside over the apparent contrariety of all sublunary wholes: and hence 
these Gods do not fight with each other. For parts are preserved by 
their containing wholes, as long as they subsist. But the opposition of 
Juno and Diana represents the opposite division of souls in the universe, 
whether rational or irrational, separate or inseparable, supernatural or 
natural; the former of these powers presiding over the more excellent 
order of souls, but the latter bringing forth and producing into light 
those of an inferior condition. Again, the discord of Minerva and Mars 
represents the division of the whole of the war in generation into 
providence subsisting according to intellect, and that which is perfected 
through necessity; the former power intellectually presiding over 
contraries, and the latter corroborating their natural powers, and 
exciting their mutual opposition. But the battle between Hermes and 
Latona insinuates the all-various differences of souls according to their 
gnostic and vital motions; Hermes giving perfection to their knowledge, 
and Latona to their lives; which two often differ from and are contrary 
to each other. Lastly, the battle between Vulcan and the river Xanthus 
adorns in a becoming manner the contrary principles of the whole 
corporeal system; the former assisting the powers of heat and dryness, 


' See the Phadrus. 


t For five is not only an odd, but also a spheric number: for all its multiplications 
into itself terminate in five; and therefore end where they began. 


S For six is a perfect number, being equal to the sum of all its parts. 


and the latter of cold and moisture, from which the whole of generation 
receives its completion. But since it is requisite that all contrarieties 
should end in mutual concord, Venus is present, producing friendship' 
in the adverse parties, but at the same time assisting those powers that 
belong to the worse coordination; because these are especially adorned, 
when they possess symmetry and familiarity with the better order of 
contrary natures. And thus much concerning the divine battles of 
Homer. 


II] IN WHAT MANNER AN APOLOGY IS TO BE MADE FOR THOSE DIVINE 
FABLES WHICH APPEAR TO MAKE THE GODS THE CAUSES OF EVIL. 


In the next place let us consider how, since the Gods in the summit of 
their essence are particularly characterized by goodness, poetry makes 
them to be the authors of both evil and good, though it is proper to 
refer to them the principal cause of what is good alone. For this, 
Socrates, demonstrating that divinity gives subsistence to good alone, but 
to nothing evil, thinks worthy of animadversion in the poems of 
Homer. And it seems that he reprobates the battles of the Gods, as 
subverting divine union, but condemns what we now propose to 
investigate, as diminishing the goodness of the Gods. For, 


Two vessels on Jove’s threshold ever stand, 
The source of evil one, and one of good. 


(Iliad 24, 727) 


To this objection, we answer that there are two coordinations of things 
in the world, which, as we have before observed, supernally proceed 
from the Gods themselves. For all things are divided by the biformed 
principles? of things, viz. the orders of the Gods, the natures of beings, 
the genera of souls, physical powers, the circulations of the heavens, and 
the diversities of material things; and lastly human affairs, and allotments 
according to justice, thence receive a twofold generation. For, of these, 
some are of a better, and others of an inferior condition. I mean, for 
instance, that the natural habits of bodies, viz. beauty, strength, health, 


' That is to say, though Venus is not represented by Homer as actually producing 
friendship in the adverse Gods, yet this is occultly signified by her being present; for she 
is the source of all the harmony, friendship, and analogy in the universe, and of the 
union of form with matter. 


* Viz. bound and infinity. 
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and also such things as, independent of the corporeal constitution, 
pertain to souls, viz. power, and honour, and riches, belong to 
allotments of a better condition; but those habits and circumstances 
which are opposite to these, belong to those of an inferior condition. 
These things then being necessarily divided after the above-mentioned 
manner, those which belong to the better portion it was usual with the 
ancients immediately to denominate good, but those of the contrary 
portion they denominated evil; yet not in the same signification as when 
we call an unjust and intemperate habit of the soul evil; but as 
impediments of energies, as darkening our natural dispositions, and 
disturbing the providence of the soul in its tranquil management of 
human affairs, they admitted them to be evil, and to be so denominated, 
but after a different manner from what are called the evils of the soul. 
Thus also they were accustomed to call disease, imbecility, and a 
privation of the necessaries of life, evils. And why is it necessary to 
adduce all poetry as a witness of the use of this name? For the 
Pythagorzans also, in establishing twofold coordinations' of things in 
all orders, did not refuse to call one of these good, and the other evil. 
Though, how can any one admit that the even, the oblong, and motion, 
are to be enumerated among those evils which we define as privations 
of good? How can we say that the feminine, the genus of difference and 
of dissimilitude, are contrary to nature? But I think this entirely 
evident, that, according to every progression of things, they called the 
subordinate series of things opposite, evil, as deserting the other series, 
and being neither primarily beneficent, nor distant by the same interval 
from the one cause of every thing beautiful and good. It is requisite 
therefore to suspend these twofold coordinations of good and evil in the 
universe from the demiurgic monad. For the divisions of the Gods, and 
of the genera posterior to the Gods, depend on that first principle. The 
cause likewise of the good and evil which happen from fate, and which 
are allotted to souls about generation, according to justice, must be 
referred to the dispensator of the universe, who also sends souls into the 
region of mortality. For the effects of fate are suspended from 
demiurpic providence, about which the series of justice also subsists, and 
the boundaries of which it follows, being, as the Athenian guest in Plato 
observes, the avenger of the divine law. Lastly, the gifts of fortune, and 


t These twofold coordinations of the Pythagoreans are as follows: Bound, infinity: 
the odd, the even: the one, multitude: right hand, left hand: the masculine, the feminine: 
the quiescent, that which is in motion: the straight, the curved: light, darkness: good, 
evil: the square, the oblong. See my translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book 1. 


the distribution of all things according to justice, are determined 
according to the will of the father. The demiurpus and father therefore 
of the universe has pre-established in himself the cause of every thing 
good and evil, of more excellent and subordinate gifts, of prosperous 
events, and of such as are impediments to the energies of the soul in 
externals; and he governs all things according to intellect, distributing to 
every being such things as are fit, and referring all things to his own 
paternal administration. For he distributes to souls, with a view to 
good, both things of the better and of the inferior coordination; looking 
in his distribution to the perfection of the recipients. 

If these things then are rightly asserted, we must admit the Homeric 
arrangement, which places in the demiurgic intellect of Jupiter twofold 
primary causes of the goods and the ills which he imparts to souls. For, 
of all the intellectual kings, the duad especially belongs to the demiurgus 
of the universe: since, according to the Oracle, "the duad is seated with 
him; and, by his governing all things, and disposing every thing in its 
proper place, he shows virtue to be victorious, and vice to be vanquished 
in the universe." For what difference is there between asserting these 
things, and comparing the demiurgus to one playing at chess, and 
sending souls into lives adapted to their respective natures? These two 
fountains therefore of a better and worse condition of things, by which 
the demiurgus conducts souls according to justice, the poet 
mythologizing denominates tubs;' whether indicating that divinity 
assigns to every thing its proper boundary through intellectual persuasion 
(for intellect, says Timzus, is the principle of necessity, persuading it to 
lead all things to that which 1s best), or the capaciousness of these 
principles, and their comprehending all-various effects. For the 
demiurpus and father of the universe contains unitedly in himself the 
dispersed multitude of all that he distributes to souls. So that, according 
to this reasoning, Plato and the Homeric poetry accord with each other. 
For the former says that it is not proper to make God the cause of any 
evil; but the other perpetually produces every thing good from thence: 
yet, since goods are twofold, and each kind benefits those by whom it 
is received, hence the Homeric poetry distributes them into twofold 
coordinations, and, indicating their difference with respect to each other, 
denominates the one as absolutely good, but places the other separate, 
as contrary to good. But that which 1s called evil by Homer ts not such 
as that which Plato denies to be given by the Gods, the poet himself 
declares in the following verses, 


' For wew signifies persuasion, and moc is a tub. 
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The Gods on Peleus from his birth bestow’d 


Illustrious gifts .... 
With these God also evil join’d.... 


(Iliad 24, 534) 
What this evil is he immediately tells us: 


No race succeeding to imperial sway, 

An only son, and he (alas!) ordain’d 

To fall untimely in a foreign land. 

See him in Troy the pious care decline 

Of his weak age, to live the curse of thine! 


In these verses, it appears that Homer does not make divinity the cause 
of real evils, since he calls the loss of a son, and the being deprived of 
his attendance in old age, evils. But in what manner these are evils, we 
have above explained, viz. so far as they cause difficulty in the present 
life, and sorrow in the soul. For, though it is not lawful for those who 
philosophize in a genuine manner to call these evils, yet they appear to 
be impediments of a life according to virtue, to those who make choice 
of a practical life. Hence the Athenian guest also contends that all such 
things are, in a certain respect, evil to good men, but good to such as are 
depraved; though he makes God to be the cause, both of these, and of 
every thing imparted from the universe. So that not only Homer, and 


Achilles in Homer assert these things, but Plato himself, and the 
legislator according to Plato. 


IV HOW THE POETRY OF HOMER SEEMS TO REFER A VIOLATION OF 
OATHS TO THE GODS: - THE TRUTH RESPECTING THIS UNFOLDED. 


In the next place let us consider how leagues and oaths, according to 
the poetry of Homer, are violated with the will of the mighty Jupiter, 
and of Minerva acting in subserviency to the will of her father: for this 
also Socrates reprobates, as referring the principle of evils to the first of 
the Gods. 

And here indeed it is worth while especially to doubt, how he who 
makes divinity to be the cause of these things, does not make him to be 
the cause of the greatest and real evils. For Homer cannot here be 
defended by saying, that he represents poverty, disease, and things of 
this kind, as proceeding from the Gods, but he ascribes to divinity the 


cause of those things which are acknowledged by all men to be evils. 
Timzus, indeed, in Plato, represents the demiurgus as entirely 
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prescribing laws to souls prior to their descent into generation, that he 
may not be accused as the cause of their consequent evils; but these 
verses of Homer admit that the principle of the greatest evils is imparted 
to them from divinity, when they have descended, and are conversant 
with generation. How then shall we reply to these animadversions, so 
as to harmonize the doctrine of Homer with the nature of things, and 
the narration of Plato? We may reply as follows: That fables of this 
kind are not adapted to the habit of youth, as has been asserted by us 
before, and we shall now, and in all that follows, repeat the assertion. 
For it is not possible for youth to distinguish the nature of things, nor 
to refer the apparent signs of truth to an unapparent theory, nor to see 
how every thing in the universe is accomplished according to the will 
of divinity, through other intervening causes. But we shall show that 
these things are agreeable to the philosophy of Plato. 

The Athenian guest then, in the Laws, says, “that God is the 
beginning, the middle, and end of all things, and that justice follows 
him, taking vengeance on those that desert the divine law: but these, as 
he informs us, are such as through youth and folly have their soul 
inflamed with insolence, and for a certain time appear to themselves to 
govern, but afterwards suffer the proper punishment of their conduct 
from justice, and entirely subvert themselves, their city, and their 
family.” These things are asserted by the Athenian guest politically; but 
Homer," relating them in a divinely inspired manner (evPeaorixwc), says 
that those who have often sinned, and committed the greatest crimes, are 
punished for their offences according to the single will of Jupiter, and 
are deprived of life together with their wives and children. He further 
informs us, that Jupiter first of all accomplishes this punishment, and in 
a manner exempt and unapparent to all; but Minerva in the second 
place, being subservient to and cooperating with the paternal providence 
of Jupiter: for, as Orpheus says, "she is the powerful queen of the 
intellect of Saturnian Jove." The same poet likewise adds, "that his 
brain who violates leagues and oaths flows on the ground like wine." 
In consequence, therefore, of this violation, such men subject themselves 
to justice, and render themselves adapted to punishment. Hence the 
violation of leagues and oaths 1s especially perpetrated by those who, 
prior to this, have deserved the vengeance of the Gods, who justly 
govern mortal affairs, and thus punish former crimes. But such are said 


t For o ĝe opwe, as in the original, read o ôe Ounpoç. 


t Aewwn yap Kpovidao voou xpavretpa TETUKTAL. 


to be moved, and led forth into energy by the Gods themselves: not that 


the Gods render men who are to be punished impious and unjust, but 
as calling into energy those that are adapted to the perpetration of 


such-like actions, that by once energizing according to their inward 
habit, and producing into light the progeny of depraved actions with 
which they are pregnant, they may become worthy of punishment. For 
we should rather say, according to Plato, that vengeance, the attendant 
of justice, is perfected in such, than divine justice itself; since the just and 
justice are beautiful things. But both he on whom vengeance is inflicted, 
and he on whom it 1s not, are miserable. Men therefore, who have 
committed many and the greatest crimes, and who have a depraved habit 
which is parturient with greater and more weighty evils, in the first 
place sustain vengeance, which appears indeed to crush those that suffer 
it, leading them to the violation of oaths, but in reality brings them to 
suffer the punishment of their crimes, effecting that which is similar to 
the opening of ulcers by the surgeon’s instrument, which produces an 
increase of pain at the time, but, by discharging the putridity and the 
latent humour, becomes the cause of future health. But the poetry of 
Homer says that this punishment, beginning supernally from Jupiter (for 
justice, as we have before observed, follows him, taking vengeance on 
those that desert the divine law), is perfected through Minerva as the 
medium. For the Trojans, seeing into what an evil they had brought 
themselves, and that their life was obnoxious to deserved punishment, 
rendered this inevitable to themselves, by the violation of oaths and 
leagues. 

Again then, it must be in the first place said that the Gods were not 
the causes of this confused and disorderly conduct to the Trojans, but 
that they through their own depravity rendered themselves worthy of 
an energy of this kind, and among these Pandarus in an eminent degree, 
as being a man ambitious, avaricious, and leading an atheistical life. 
Hence Minerva, proceeding according to the intellect of her father, does 
not excite any one casually to this action, but is said to seek Pandarus,' 


as particularly adapted to an avenging energy. 


She ev’ry where the godlike Pandarus explor’d. 
(Iliad 4, 86) 


For a man who is capable of doing and suffering any thing, and who 
also opposes himself to divinity, through a certain gigantic and audacious 


t Pandarus seems to be derived aro rou ravra pav, that is, as we commonly say 
of a very depraved character, he was a man capable of any thing. 


habit of soul, is rare, and truly difficult to be found. As therefore 
physicians are not the causes of cuttings and burnings, but the diseases 
of those that are cured, so neither are the Gods the causes of the impiety 
respecting oaths and leagues, but the habits of those by whom tt is 
committed. 

In the second place, this also must be considered, that Minerva ts not 
said to prepare Pandarus for the deed, but only to try if he gave himself 
up to this energy. For divinity does not destroy the freedom of the 
will, not even in such as are consummately wicked: 


Lycaon’s warlike son, what I suggest, 
Wilt thou obey? 


But Pandarus, incited by an immoderate desire of riches and power, 
leaps to unjust energies, the poet all but exclaiming in the very words 
of Socrates in the Republic,’ "that many things are extended to souls 
from the universe, which astonish the stupid, and cause them to err 
respecting the elections of lives." As therefore the prophet extends a 
tyrannic life, and he who first chooses this is said to be stupid, although 
he by whom it was extended was entirely a divine nature; so here, when 
Minerva offers to the choice of Pandarus a more powerful and rich 
condition with impiety, or one entirely contrary to this, he makes 
choice of the worse. And in this case Minerva is not the cause of the 
election, but the improbity of him by whom the election is made. For 
neither is the prophet in Plato the cause of a tyrannic life, but the 
intemperance of him that chose it. Hence Pandarus, in obeying 
Minerva, is said to suffer this through his stupidity. For indeed (to 
speak accurately) he did not obey Minerva, but the avaricious and stupid 
habit of his soul. Though, is it not wonderful that Minerva, in this 
instance, is not the cause of wisdom, but of folly? But, says Plotinus, 
"Craft is produced from a defluxion of intellect; an illumination of 
temperance becomes intemperance; and audacity 1s the gift of fortitude.” 
For such as are the forms of life, such also from necessity must be the 
participations from more excellent natures. Hence some participate of 
intelligibles intellectually, others according to opinion, and others 
phantastically. Others again participate of passions impassively, others 
with mediocrity of passion, and others with perfect passivity. But all 
things are moved by the Gods, according to their respective aptitudes. 
So that the violation of oaths did not proceed from Jupiter and Minerva, 
but from Pandarus and the Trojans. This action however is suspended 


' See the 10th Book. 


from the Gods, as being the forerunner of justice, and as preparing those 
by whom it was perpetrated for the perfect punishment of their guilt. 
Nor is a divine nature the cause of true evils to souls, but the depraved 
habits of these are the sources to them of their depraved energies. But 
every energy, though it proceeds with depravity into the universe, is 
under the direction of presiding Gods, and of a more total or partial 
providence. For it becomes, says Plotinus, an unjust action to him who 
does it, so far as pertains to the doing it, but just to him who suffers for 
it, so far as he suffers. And so far as an action of this kind ts atheistical, 
Ht Originates from a partial cause, which gives perfection to an action full 
of passion; but so far as it 1s good, it obtains from presiding powers its 
proper end. For it is necessary that the authors of the greatest crimes 
should some time or other be called to punishment; but this would 
never take place, unless their depravity received its completion. Many 
habits therefore, remaining unenergetic, render those by whom they are 
possessed incapable of obtaining their proper cure. Hence, on the Gods 
consulting concerning bringing the war to an end, and saving the 
Trojans, the Goddess who presides over justice prevents any energy of 
this kind, that the Trojans may more swiftly suffer the punishment of 
their crimes; and Minerva, who cooperates with this divinity, excites to 
the violation of the oath, that, energizing according to the whole of 
their depravity, they may receive the punishment of the whole of it. 
For neither was it good for them to remain without a cure, nor that 
their latent depravity should be healed prior to their second offences. 
All their unjust life therefore being unfolded, punishment follows, 


correcting the whole of their impious conduct. 


V THE WHOLE THEORY OF THE FABLE UNFOLDED, IN WHICH JUPITER, 
THROUGH THEMIS, EXCITES THE GODS TO CONTENTION. 


In the next place, since Socrates mentions the judgment of the Gods 
in Homer, and the strife to which Jupiter excites the multitude of the 
Gods, through Themis elevating all of them to himself, let us also speak 
concerning these things. That Jupiter then is a monad separated from 
the universe, and the multitude of mundane Gods, and that he 1s able to 
produce all things from, and again convert them to himself, has often 
been said. But since his energy proceeding to the multitude of Gods is 
twofold, one of which converts and the other moves the Gods to the 
providence of inferior natures, poetry also describes twofold speeches' 


t For dnucoupytac, read dnpn-yopiac. 
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of Jupiter to the Gods. According to the first of these, the one and 
whole demiurpus of the universe is represented as communicating an 
unmingled purity to the multitude of the Gods, and imparting to them 
powers separate from all division about the world. Hence he orders all 
the Gods to desist from the war and the contrariety of mundane affairs. 
But, according to the second of these speeches, he excites them to the 
providence of subordinate natures, and permits their divided 
progressions into the universe, that they may not only be contained in 
one demiurgic intellect, which, as the poet says, 


None can escape, or soaring run beyond - 


but may energize in the subjects of their providential care, according to 
their own characteristics. Hence Jupiter says to them, 


Each, as your minds incline, to either host 
Your succour lend. 


(Iliad 20) 


But as the progressions of the Gods are not divulsed from the 
demiurgic monad, Themis first converts them to this monad. 


But Jove to Themis gives command, to call 
The Gods to council - 


that, acting providentially according to the will of their father, they may 
also energize according to the judgment of Themis. And the poet 
indeed delivers to us separate speeches of the one demiurpus of the 
universe to the junior Gods; but Timzus represents him in one speech 
converting the multitude of these Gods to himself, and exciting them to 
the providence of mortal affairs, that they may govern all secondary 
natures according to justice. But these things in no respect differ from 
exciting them to war, and through Themis converting them to himself. 
For those who preside over generation govern the war in matter; and 
those who energize according to justice are suspended from the whole 
of Themis, of whom Justice is the daughter, and imitate the one 
demiurpic intellect, to whom it is not lawful to do any thing but what 
is most beautiful, as Timzus himself asserts. 


VI WHAT THE JUDGEMENT OF THE GODS IS IN THE FABLES OF THE 
POET, AND WHAT DIFFERENCES OF LIVES IT OBSCURELY SIGNIFIES. 


Again, it is not proper to think that the celebrated judgment of the 
Gods, which fables say was accomplished by Paris, was in reality a strife 
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of the Gods with each other, under the judgment of a barbarian; but we 
ought to consider the elections of lives, which Plato delivers in many 
places, as subsisting under the Gods who are the inspective guardians of 
souls. And this indeed Plato clearly teaches us in the Phedrus, when he 
says that a royal life is the gift of Juno, a philosophic life of Jupiter, and 
an amatory life of Venus. Since therefore souls, from among a 
multitude of lives proposed to them from the universe, embrace some 
according to their own judgment and reject others, hence fables, 
transferring to the Gods themselves the peculiarities of lives, assert that 
not the diversities of living, but the Gods that preside over these 
diversities, are judged by those that choose them. According to this 
reasoning, Paris also is said to have been appointed a judge of Minerva, 
Juno and Venus; and that of three lives which were proposed to him, he 
chose the amatory life: and this not with prudence, but recurring to 
apparent beauty, and pursuing the image of that beauty which is 
intelligible. For he who is truly amatory, taking intellect and prudence 
for his guides, and with these contemplating both true and apparent 
beauty, is no less the votary of Minerva than of Venus. But he who 
alone pursues the amatory form of life by itself, and this accompanied 
with passion, deserts true beauty, but through folly and luxury leaps to 
the image of beauty, lies about it in a fallen condition, and does not 
attain to a perfection adapted to an amatory character. For he who is 
truly amatory and studious of Venus, is led to divine beauty, and 
despises all that is beautiful in the regions of sense. Since however there 
are certain demons with the characteristics of Venus, who preside over 
apparent beauty, and which subsists in matter, hence he who embraces 


the image of beauty, is said to have Venus cooperating with him in al! 
his undertakings. 


VII WHAT THE MUTATIONS OF THE GODS ARE, WHICH ARE 
INTRODUCED IN FABLES, AND IN HOW MANY WAYS, AND THROUGH 
WHAT CAUSES, THEY ARE DEVISED. 


Since a divine nature is not only beneficent, but likewise immutabie, 
without form, simple, and always subsisting according to the same, ang 
after the same manner, Sccrates very properly considers the following 
verses of Homer worthy of animadversion, 


The Gods at times, resembling foreign guests, 
Wander o’er cities in all-various forms. 
(Odyssey 17, 485) 
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And again those respecting Proteus and Thetis, in which they are 
represented as changing their forms, and variously appearing. Indeed, 
that fables of this kind ought not to be heard by those who genuinely 
receive a political education, 1s perfectly evident; since it is requisite that 
the paradigm of a polity which is to be stable should be immutable, and 
not obnoxious to all-various mutations. But here also it is requisite to 
collect by reasoning the divine dianoétic conceptions of Homer, though 
I am not ignorant that the above verses are ascribed to one of the 
suitors, and that on this account the poet is free from blame. For 
neither should we think it right to take the opinion of Plato from what 
is said by Callicles or Thrasymachus, or any other sophists that are 
introduced in his writings; but when Parmenides or Socrates, or 
Timzus, or any other of such divine men speaks, then we think that we 
hear the dogmas of Plato. In like manner we should form a judgment 
of the conceptions of Homer, not from what 1s said by the suitors, or 
any other depraved character in his poems, but from what the poet 
himself, or Nestor, or Ulysses, appears to say. 

If any one however is willing to ascribe this dogma concerning the 
mutation of the Gods to Homer himself, he will not be destitute of 
arguments which accord with all sacred concerns, with the greatest 
sacrifices and mysteries, and with those appearances of the Gods which 
both in dreams and true visions, the rumour of mankind has supernally 
received. For in all these the Gods extend many forms of themselves, 
and appear passing into many figures. And sometimes an unfigured light 
of them presents itself to the view; at other times this light is fashioned 
in a human form, and at others again assumes a different shape. These 
things also the discipline of divine origin pertaining to sacred concerns 
delivers. For thus the Oracles’ speak: "A similar fire extending itself by 
leaps through the waves of the air; or an unfigured fire whence a voice 
runs before; or a light beheld near, every way splendid, resounding and 
convolved. But also to behold a horse full of refulgent light; or a boy 
carried on the swift back of a horse, - a boy fiery, or clothed with gold, 
or, on the contrary, naked; or shooting an arrow, and standing on the 
back of the horse.” And such things as the oracles add after these, not 
at any time attributing either internal change, or variety, or any 
mutation to a divine nature, but indicating its various participations. 
For that which is simple in the Gods appears various to those by whom 
it is seen, they neither being changed, nor wishing to deceive; but nature 
herself giving a determination to the characteristics of the Gods, 


t Viz. The Chaldean Oracles. See TTS vol. VII, p. 45. 


according to the measures of the participants. For that which is 
participated, being one, is variously participated by intellect, the rational 
soul, the phantasy, and sense. For the first of these participates it 
impartibly, the second in an expanded manner, the third accompanied 
with figure, and the fourth with passivity. Hence that which is 
participated is uniform according to the summit of its subsistence, but 
multiform according to participation. It is also essentially immutable 
and firmly established, but at different times appearing various to its 
participants through the imbecility of their nature. And not only these 
things follow, but that which is without weight appears heavy to those 
that are filled with it: "The miserable heart by whom I am received 
cannot bear’ me,” says some one of the Gods. Whence Homer also 
perceiving the truth of these things through divine inspiration says 
concerning Minerva: 


Loud crash’d the beechen axle with the weight, 
For strong and dreadful was the power it bore. 


(Iliad 5) 


Though here it may be said, how can that which 1s without weight be 
the cause of weight? But such as is the participant, such necessarily must 
that which is participated appear.* Whether, therefore, some of the 
Gods have appeared similar to guests, or have been seen in some other 
form, it is not proper to attribute the apparent mutation to them, but 
we should say that the phantasy is varied in the different recipients. 
And this is one way in which the poetry of Homer delivers multiform 
mutations of immutable natures. 

But there is another way, when a divine nature itself, which is 
all-powerful and full of all-various forms, extends various spectacles to 
those that behold it. For then, according to the variety of powers which 
it possesses, it is said to be changed into many forms, at different times 
extending different powers; always indeed energizing according to all its 
powers, but perpetually appearing various to the transitive intellections 
of souls, through the multitude which it comprehends. According to 
this mode, Proteus also is said to change his proper form to those that 


' Hence also Homer, Iliad lib. 20 ver. 131 says, yaAerop ôe Gear Pauvecbou evapyetc. 
ie. O’erpowering are the Gods when clearly seen. 


+ A divine nature must necessarily produce the sensation of weight in the body by 
which it is received, from its overpowering energy; for body lies like non-entity before 
such a nature, and fails, and dies away, as it were, under its influence. 
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behold it, perpetually exhibiting a different appearance. For though he 
is subordinate to the first Gods, and immortal indeed, but not a God; 
the minister of Neptune, but not allotted a leading dignity; yet he is a 
certain angelic intellect belonging to the series of Neptune, possessing 
and comprehending in himself all the forms of generated natures. 
Idothea has the first arrangement under him; she being a certain 
dzmoniacal soul conjoined to Proteus as to her proper divine intellect, 
and connecting her intellections with his intelligible forms. Another 
number of rational and perpetual souls follows, which the fable 
denominates Phoce. Hence Proteus is represented as numbering these, 
poetry indicating by this the perpetuity of their nature. For the 
multitude of things which are generated and perish is indefinite. Partial 
souls therefore beholding Proteus, who is an intellect possessing many 
powers and full of forms, whilst at different times they convert 
themselves to the different forms which he contains, fancy that the 
transition of their own intellections is a mutation of the intelligible 
objects. Hence to those that retain him he appears to become all things 


Water, and fire divine, and all that creeps 
On earth. 


For such forms as he possesses and comprehends, or rather such as he 
perpetually is, such does he appear to become when these forms are 
considered separately, through the divisible conception of those that 
behold them. 

In the third place, therefore, we say that the Gods appear to be 
changed, when the same divinity proceeds according to different orders, 
and subsides as far as to the last of things, multiplying himself according 
to number, and descending into subject distinctions; for then again fables 
say, that the divinity, which supernally proceeds into this form, 1s 
changed to that into which it makes its progression. Thus they say that 
Minerva was assimilated to Mentor, Mercury to the bird called the 
sea-pull, and Apollo to a hawk; indicating by this their more demoniacal 
orders, into which they proceed from those of a superior rank. Hence, 
when they describe the divine advents of the Gods, they endeavour to 
preserve them formless and unfigured. Thus, when Minerva appears to 
Achilles, and becomes visible to him alone, the whole camp being 
present, there Homer does not even fabulously ascribe any form and 
figure to the goddess, but only says that she was present, without 


t Diad lib. 1. 
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expressing the manner in which she was present. But when they intend 
to signify angelic appearances, they introduce the Gods under various 
forms, but these such as are total; as for instance, a human form, or one 
common to man or woman indefinitely. For thus, again, Neptune and 
Minerva were present with Achilles: 


Neptune and Pallas haste to his relief, 
And thus in human form address the chief. 
(Iliad 21, 285) 


Lastly, when they relate demoniacal advents, then they do not think 1t 
improper to describe their mutations into individuals and partial natures; 
whether into particular men, or other animals. For the last of those 
genera that are the perpetual attendants of the Gods are manifested by 
these figures. And here you may see how particulars of this kind are 
devised according to the order of things. For that which is simple 1s 
adapted to a divine nature, that which is universal to an angelic, and the 
rational nature to both these; and that which 1s partial and irrational 
accords with a demoniacal nature: for a life of this kind is connected 
with the demoniacal order. And thus much concerning the modes 
according to which the Homeric fables devise mutations of things 
immutable, and introduce various forms to uniform natures. 


VIII CONCERNING THE DREAM SENT TO AGAMEMNON, WHICH 
APPEARS TO ACCUSE THE GODS OF FALSEHOOD, AND HOW IT MAY BE 
SHOWN THAT A DIVINE NATURE IS VOID OF FALSEHOOD. 


It now remains that we speak concerning the dream sent by Jupiter to 
Agamemnon; for Socrates, at the end of his theological types, reprobates 
this, because the whole of a divine and demoniacal nature is without 
falsehood, as he collects by demonstrative arguments. But Homer says 
that Agamemnon was deceived through this dream. Though, is it not 
absurd, if this dream is from Jupiter, according to the assertion of the 
poet, that this alone nearly, of all the particulars which are mentioned 
as deriving their origin from Jupiter, should be attended with fraud? 

In answer to this objection, we may say what is usually asserted by 
most of the interpreters, that the fallacy had its subsistence in the 
phantasy of Agamemnon. For Jupiter in his speech to the dream, and 
the dream again in its address to Agamemnon, evidently indicate that ıt 
would be requisite to call together all the army, and to attack the enemy 
with all his forces; for this is the meaning of the word xavovoin, which 
is used in both the speeches. But Agamemnon, not understanding the 
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mandate, neglected the greatest part of his army, and, engaging in battle 
without the aid of Achilles, was frustrated in his expectations through 
his unskilfulness in judging of divine visions. So that Jupiter is not the 
cause of the deception, but he who did not properly understand the 
mandates of Jupiter. 

We shall also add the solution given by our preceptor Syrianus, which 
both accedes to the meaning of Homer and the truth of things. For, if 
Jupiter is represented as providing for the honour of the hero Achilles, 
and consulting how he may destroy the greatest number of the Greeks, 
is it not necessary that he must previously comprehend in himself the 
cause of the deception? For, if Achilles had been associated with the 
army, the Greeks would not have been destroyed, nor would they have 
been punished for their unjust conduct towards him. It is better 
therefore to say that the deception was from divinity for the good of the 
deceived. For good is better than truth. And among the Gods, indeed, 
they are conjoined with each other: for neither is intellect without 
divinity, nor divinity without an intellectual essence. But in their 
participants they are often separated; and good is produced through 
falsehood, and truth is frustrated of good. Whence also Socrates himself, 
when he is framing laws for the guardians of his republic, orders 
falsehood to be employed, through the opinion of the stupid, who are 
not otherwise able to obtain the good which is adapted to their 
condition. If therefore it be said that divinity benefits some through 
truth, and others through falsehood, and at the same time leads all of 
them to good, ıt is by no means wonderful. For, of generated natures, 
some subsist without matter, but others with matter, in which fallacy is 
inherent; or, rather, matter is true fallacy itself. So that, in the 
providence of souls, if they are, as we have said, variously benefited by 
divinity, some immaterially through truth, but others materially through 
falsehood, such providential energy will be adapted to the nature of the 
Gods. 

But, if it be requisite, this also may be asserted, that deception and 
falsehood are generated in the participant, and that this takes place . 
according to the will of divinity, that he who has acted erroneously may 
through the deception become more worthy: just as that which 1s 
material is generated in these lower regions, but subsists according to 
demiurgic providence, that there may be generation and corruption in 
order to the completion of the universe. Divinity therefore does not 
deceive, but he who is deceived is deceived by himself; and this takes 
place, according to the will of divinity for the good of him who sustains 
the deception. For, God making immaterially, that which is generated 


is generated materially; and he energizing impartibly, that which 
proceeds from this energy, receives its completion partibly; and he 
signifying intellectually, falsehood obtains a shadowy subsistence in the 
being that receives what is signified. But the divine poet himself 
manifests, that, truth dwelling with the Gods, deception is generated 
from the opinion of the recipients, when he makes Jupiter commanding 
the dream say - 


All that I order tell with perfect truth. 


How then is there falsehood in divinity, according to Homer? And how 
is divinity the cause of deception? Unless it should be said he is the 
cause in such a manner, as that neither is the shadowy subsistence of 
deception in these lower regions contrary to his will. But the habit of 
youth is incapable of distinguishing and contemplating, how, wholes 
remaining void of evil, in the natures which receive them divisibly evil 
appears; how, natures more excellent than ours not deceiving, we are 
often deceived; and how, when deceived, we suffer this according to the 
will of providence. Hence Socrates is not willing that young men 
should hear things of this kind, as being incapable of forming properly 
distinct opinions of things. 


[IX A COMMON APOLOGY BOTH FOR THE HOMERIC AND PLATONIC 
FABLES, IN WHICH THEY SPEAK OF THE JUDGEMENTS IN HADES, OF 
SOULS, AND THE DIFFERENT ALLOTMENTS WHICH THEY RECEIVE ON 
DEPARTING FROM THEIR BODIES, ACCORDING TO THE IDIOMS OF THE 
LIFE IN THE BODY. 


Having then discussed these things, let us examine what is written in 
the third book of the Republic, and, prior to other things, what the poet 
either himself asserts, or introduces another asserting, mythologically 
concerning Hades; and let us consider whether they contain any thing 
of truth, and accord with the narrations of Plato. What then are we to 
understand, when the poet represents Achilles as preferring servitude in 
the present life to the possession of every thing in Hades? What is the 
meaning of those dreadful habitations, which are odious to the Gods, of 
the image and the soul, of shades wandering without intellect, of lives 
compared to shadows, of the lamentations of souls passing thither, of 
their being assimilated to bats, of smoke, a crashing noise, and such like 
particulars, which the poems of Homer contain? What likewise are the 
rivers in Hades, and those appellations which are the most tragical? For 
these Socrates reprobates, but at the same time adds, what is common 
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to all fables, "that they contribute to something else; but we (says he) are 
afraid for our guardians, lest from these terrible relations, they should 
think death to be dreadful." 

However, that Socrates himself in many places uses names and 
zenigmas of this kind, 1s obvious to every one. For, that I may omit the 
rivers mentioned in the Phedo, the wanderings of souls, their anxieties, 
the three roads, the punishments, the being carried in rivers, the 
lamentations and exclamations there, and the supplications of injurers to 
the injured, of all which Plato says Hades 1s full; - though these things 
should be omitted, yet does not what we find written at the end of the 
Republic accord with the intention of the Homeric poetry, viz. the 
bellowing mouth, Tartarus, fiery demons, the tearing off the flesh of the 
tyrant Aridzus, and souls full of dust and filth? For, what is there in 
these which falls short of the tragical in the extreme? So that for the 
same reason these also are to be rejected, or the Homeric doctrine is not 
to be reprehended. In defence of both therefore, whether some 
Epicurean or any other endeavours to accuse suchlike fables, we say, that 
the habits of souls liberated from the body are different, and the places 
of the universe are multiform, into which they are introduced. Of these 
also some are so separated from mortal instruments, as neither to have 
any habitude to things of a worse condition, nor to be filled with the 
tumult which they contain, and material inanity. The vehicles of such 
are necessarily pure and luciform, not disturbed by material vapours, nor 
thickened by a terrestrial nature. But others who are not yet perfectly 
purified by philosophy, but are drawn down to an affection towards the 
testaceous body, and pursue a life conjoined with this, - these exhibit 
such-like vehicles suspended from their essence to those who are capable 
of beholding them, viz. shadowy, material, drawing downwards by their 
weight, and attracting much of a mortal condition. Hence Socrates, in 
the Phedo, says that such souls, rolling about sepulchres, exhibit 
shadowy phantasms; and the poet relates that they are impelled along 
similar to shadows. 

Further still, of those souls which yet embrace a corporeal life there ` 
are many differences. For some live a more practic life, and, not yet 
deserting a life of this kind, embrace an organ adapted to practical 
energies, from which when they are separated they are indignant; as was 
the case with the soul of Patroclus, 


Which leaving youth and manhood wail’d its fate. 
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And when in Hades, they still desire an association with this organ, as 
did the soul of Achilles,‘ because he preferred a life on earth to a 
separate life, according to which he was not able to energize, but very 
much excelled in an active life. Others again, through the infelicity of 
their condition, eagerly embrace the testaceous body, and think that the 
life conjoined with it differs in no respect from the proper life of the 
soul. Such as these the divine poetry of Homer assimilates to bats, as 
looking to that which is dark in the universe, and its very extremity, 
and which may be denominated a stupendous cavern; and as having the 
winged nature of the soul gross and terrestrial. Is it therefore wonderful 
that Achilles, who possessed practical virtue, should desire a life in 
conjunction with body, and which was capable of being subservient to 
his actions? For Hercules, being purified through the telestic science, 
and partaking of undefiled fruits, obtained a perfect restoration among 
the Gods; whence the poet says of him, 


He with th’immortal Gods delighted lives, 


And beauteous Hebe crowns his joys... 


But Achilles, since he embraces rectitude in practical affairs, and the 
present life, pursues also and desires an instrument adapted to this life. 
Plato himself, therefore, also says that souls according to the manners to 
which they have been accustomed, make choice of secondary lives. Is 
not this likewise worthy of admiration in the divine tradition of Homer 
- I mean the separation of the soul from its image, and intellect from the 
soul? Also that the soul is said to use the image,* but that intellect is 
more divine than both these? And again, that the image and the soul 
may in a certain respect be known while yet detained in the body; and 
that the soul takes care of and providentially attends to the testaceous 
body, and, when this is not effected, desires its accomplishment; but that 
intellect is incomprehensible by our phantastic and figured motions? 
Hence Achilles, on beholding Patroclus speaking concerning the burial 
of his body, was led to believe that the soul and its image were in 
Hades, but that intellect was not there, nor prudence, by which these 


t Heroes are divided into two kinds: those that energize according to practical, and 
those that energize according to intellectual virtue. Achilles was a hero of the former 
class, and Hercules of the latter. For an ample account of the characteristics of these 
two kinds, see my Pausanias, vol. iu, p. 229. 


+ The irrational part of the soul is the image of the rational, in the same manner as 
the rational soul is the image of intellect. Body also is the image of the irrational soul, 
and matter, or the last of things, is an image of body. 
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are used. For the energies of the irrational life hastened to adopt this 
position, but could not credit the reception of the intellectual soul in 
Hades from the visions of dreams. 

Does it not also most perfectly accord with things themselves to say, 
that the multitude of souls depart from their bodies lamenting, and are 
divulsed from them with difficulty, through the alluring life and 
manifold pleasures which they enjoy in them? For every corporeal 
pleasure, as Socrates says in the Phedo, as if armed with a nail, fastens 
the soul to the body. And such souls after deserting their bodies use 
shadowy vehicles, which are disturbed by the ponderous and terrene 
vapours! of the Sirens, and utter an uncertain voice, and a material 
sound, which the Homeric poetry denominates a crashing noise. For, 
as the instruments of ascending souls emit a harmonious sound, and 
appear to possess an elegant and well-measured motion, so the sound of 
more irrational souls descending under the earth is similar to a crashing 
noise, bearing an image of an appetitive and phantastic life alone. Nor 
must we think that the places in Hades, and the tribunals under the 
earth, and the rivers which both Homer and Plato teach us are there, are 
merely fabulous prodigies: but, as many and all-various places are 
assigned to souls ascending to the heavens, according to the allotments 
which are there; in like manner it is proper to believe that places under 
the earth are prepared for those souls that still require punishment and 
purification. These places, as they contain the various defluxions of the 
elements on the earth, are called by poets rivers and streams. They 
likewise contain different orders of presiding demons; some of whom 
are of an avenging, others of a punishing, others of a purifying, and, 
lastly, others of a judicial characteristic. But if the Homeric poetry calls 
these places 


Horrid and dark, and odious so the Gods, 


neither is it proper to condemn it for this. For souls are terrified 
through the variety and phantasy of the presiding demons which are 
there. The infernal region likewise is extended according to all-various’ 
allotments, adapted to the different habits of those that descend thither.* 
It is also most remote from the Gods, as being the extremity of the 


t For aypwy here read arpwy. 


t Instead of reading the latter part of this sentence, and the beginning of the next, 
as it is erroneously printed in the original, viz. pepopevwv xoppwratw. To ôe eam etc. 
it is necessary to read, as in the translation, depopevrwr. Tloppwratw de eore etc. 
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universe, and as possessing much of material disorder, and never 
enjoying the splendour of the solar rays. And thus much concerning 
those verses which Socrates thinks should be obliterated, and should by 
no means be heard by those whom he educates: for through these, says 
he, the love of the soul for the body will be increased, and a separation 
from it will appear to be of all things most dreadful. 


X WHAT THE CAUSES ARE THROUGH WHICH THE POETRY OF HOMER 
ASCRIBES LAMENTATIONS BOTH TO HEROES AND GODS; AND LIKEWISE 
TO THE BEST OF HEROES AND THE GREATEST OF THE GODS. 


It now follows that we should consider how the poetry of Homer does 
not represent one of us weeping and lamenting, when he also ascribes 
these effects of sorrow to his heroes, but makes the Gods themselves to 
weep, for the death of mortals whom they loved; though, according to 
Plato, Socrates neither wept, nor suffered any perturbation of mind, 
when his familiars wept on account of his approaching death; but 
Apollodorus, who wept abundantly, and any other who was similarly 
affected, were reproved by their master. But the divine poet represents 
his heroes immoderately lamenting the loss of their familiars. And, 
though some one should say that such things as the following became 
Priam who was a barbarian, and more irrational in his conduct: 


Roll’d in the dust he suppliant call’d on all, 
And nam’d them one by one: 


(Iliad 22) 


yet is it not absurd that Achilles, the son of a goddess, should at one 
time lie supine, at another prone, and, at another on his side, and, 
defiling his head with dust, weep in a very puerile manner? And even 
if such passions were proper in men who are allotted a mortal nature, 
yet they ought not to be ascribed to the Gods themselves. Why then 1s 
it requisite that Thetis should say weeping: 


Ah wretched me! unfortunately brave 
A son I bore. 


(Iliad 18) 


For a divine nature is established very remote from pleasure and pain. 
But though some one should dare to introduce the Gods affected in this 
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manner,’ yet it is not fit that the greatest of the Gods should lament 
and mourn both for Hector when pursued by Achilles, and for his son 
Sarpedon, and exclaim respecting both, Ah me! For such an imitation 
does not appear to be in any respect adapted to its paradigms, since it 
ascribes tears to things without tears, pain to things void of pain, and in 
short passion to things free from passion. These things Socrates 
reprobates in Homer, and expels from the education of youth, fearful 
lest some impediment should arise, through such-like assertions, to a 
right discipline according to virtue. For education is particularly 
conversant with pleasure and pain; which being increased, the legislator 
must necessarily be frustrated of his proper end. 

To these objections we reply, that since the poet introduces heroes 
engaged in practical affairs, and living a life adapted to these, he very 
properly represents them as affected with particular events, and living 
conformably to such affections. For to philosophers, and those who 
enerpize cathartically, pleasures and pains, and the mixtures of these, are 
by no means adapted; since they are separated from these, lay aside all 
the trifling of mortality, and hasten to be divested of the forms of life 
with which they are surrounded from the elements, rapidly withdrawing 
themselves from material passions the offspring of generation. But 
pleasures, pains, sympathies, and a scene of all-various passions, are 
coordinated to those engaged in war, and who energize according to the 
passive part of the soul. And how could the vehement about actions 
take place, without the impulse of the appetites? Priam, therefore, and 
Achilles, neither being philosophers, nor willing to separate themselves 
from generation, nor living after the manner of the guardians of Plato’s 
republic, - if they lament and commiserate their familiars, it is by no 
means wonderful. For the loss of friends, the being destitute of 
children, and the subversions of cities, appear to warriors to impart a 
great portion of misery. The accomplishment of mighty deeds, 
therefore, is adapted to these, as being allotted an heroic nature; and in 
conjunction with this the pathetic, from their being conversant with 
particulars. 

With respect to the Gods, however, when they are said to weep for or 
lament those that are most dear to them, another mode of interpretation 
is to be adopted, and which was formerly admitted by the authors of 
fables, who indicated by tears the providence of the Gods about mortal, 


' ie. Jupiter, who is called the greatest of the Gods, with reference to the mundane 
Gods, of whom he is the demiurgus and father. For, that he is not the first God, 1s 
evident from the Cratylus, Timaus and Parmenides of Plato; which see. 
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generated, and perishable natures. For this object of providential energy 
naturally calling for tears afforded a pretext to the inventors of fables; 
and through these they obscurely signified providence itself. Hence 
some one, in a hymn to the Sun, says, 


Phoebus, the much-enduring race of men 
Thy tears excite....' 


And on this account, in the mysteries also, we mystically assume sacred 
lamentations, as symbols of the providence pertaining to us from more 
_ excellent natures. Thetis therefore, and Jupiter, are said to lament those 
most dear to them, when in extreme danger - not that they are passively 
disposed after the manner of men, but because a certain separate 
providence proceeds from them, and gifts to particulars. And when the 
order of the universe concurs with this divisible providence, the 
preserving energy of that which provides is unimpeded; but when this 
order opposes, and that which is the object of a particular providence, 
as being a part of the universe, and allotted generation, sustains that 
corruption which is adapted to its nature, then fables, adducing the 
idiom or peculiarity of the providence which this object received 
according to its order, say that the powers who exert this providential 
energy lament, but not with exclamation: so that grief with them is a 
sign of the energy of a particular providence about individuals. After 
this manner, then, we attribute lamentations to the first Gods; since the 
greatest and most perfect? of mystical sacrifices (reħerar) deliver in the 
arcana certain sacred lamentations of Proserpine and Ceres, and of the 
greatest) goddess herself. 

But it is by no means wonderful if the last of the genera which are the 
perpetual attendants of the Gods, and which proximately attend to the 
affairs of mortals, in consequence of employing appetites and passions, 
and having their life in these, should rejoice in the safety of the objects 
of their providence, but be afflicted and indignant when they are 
corrupted, and should suffer a mutation according to passions: 


The Nymphs lament when trees are leafless found; 
But when the trees through fertilizing rain 
In leaves abound, the Nymphs rejoice again - 


t Aaxpuva per oebev core rod\urAnpwr (lege xoduTANLWy) yevo> avdpur. 
t viz. the Eleusinian mysteries. 


s viz. Rhea, who is the mother of the Gods. 
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says a certain poet. For all things subsist divinely in the Gods, but 
divisibly and demoniacally in the divided guardians of our nature. And 
thus much may suffice concerning the lamentations of the Gods. 


XI WHAT THE CAUSE IS OF THE LAUGHTER ASCRIBED TO THE GODS 
IN FABLES, AND WHY THE POETRY OF HOMER MAKES THE GODS TO 
LAUGH IMMODERATELY AT VULCAN. 


Let us in the next place consider whether fables properly attribute to 
the Gods a passion contrary to that which we have just now discussed, 
viz. immoderate laughter, and which is thought worthy of reprehension 
by Socrates. 


Vulcan ministrant when the Gods beheld, 
Amidst them laughter unextinguish’d rose. 


(Iliad 1) 
What then is the laughter of the Gods? and why do they laugh in 


consequence of Vulcan moving and energizing? Theologists, therefore, 
say that Vulcan, as we have elsewhere observed, is the demiurgus and 
maker of every thing apparent.’ Hence he is said to have constructed 
habitations for the Gods: 


Then to their proper domes the Gods depart, 
Form’d by lame Vulcan with transcendent art. 


And this, in consequence of preparing for them mundane receptacles. 
He 1s also said to be lame in both his feet, because his fabrication 1s 
without legs. For that which is moved with a motion about intellect 
and prudence does not, says Timzus, require feet. He is likewise said 
to preside over the brazier’s art, and he himself energizes working in 
brass. Hence, in the poetry of Homer, heaven is often celebrated as 
brazen; and many other particulars confirm this opinion. But since 
every providential energy about a sensible nature, according to which the 
Gods assist the fabrication of Vulcan, is said to be the sport of divinity, 
hence Timzus also appears to me to call the mundane Gods junior, as 
presiding over things which are perpetually in generation, or becoming 


' viz. He ıs the artificer of the whole of a corporeal nature. Proclus also, 


somewhere in his comment on the Timæus, assigns another reason for the fiction of 
Vulcan’s lameness, viz. because he is the fabricator of things last ın the progressions of 
being (for such are bodies), and which are not able to proceed into another order. | 
prefer this explanation to the former. 


to be, and which may be considered as ludicrous. The authors of fables 
are accustomed to call this peculiarity of the providence of the Gods 
energizing about the world, laughter. And when the poet says that the 
Gods, being delighted with the motion of Vulcan, laughed with 
inextinguishable laughter, nothing else is indicated than that they are co- 
operating artificers; that they jointly give perfection to the art of Vulcan, 
and supernally impart joy to the universe. For Vulcan suspends all their 
mundane receptacles, and extends to the providence of the Gods whole 
physical powers. But the Gods, energizing with a facility adapted to 
their nature, and not departing’ from their proper hilarity, confer on 
these powers also their characteristic gifts, and move wholes by their 
perfective providence. In short, we must define the laughter of the Gods 
to be their exuberant energy in the universe, and the cause of the 
gladness of all mundane natures. But, as such a providence 1s 
incomprehensible, and the communication of all goods from the Gods 
is never-failing, we must allow that the poet very properly calls their 
laughter unextinguished. And here you may again see how what we 
have said is conformable to the nature of things. For fables do not 
assert that the Gods always weep, but that they laugh without ceasing. 
For tears are symbols of their providence in mortal and frail concerns, 
and which now rise into existence, and then perish; but laughter is a sign 
of their energy in wholes, and those perfect natures in the universe 
which are perpetually moved with undeviating sameness. On which 
account I think, when we divide demiurgic productions into Gods and 
men, we attribute laughter to the generation of the Gods, but tears to 
the formation of men and animals; whence the poet whom we have 
before mentioned, in his hymn to the Sun, says, 


Mankind’s laborious race thy tears excite, 


But the Gods, laughing, blossom’d into light. 


But when we make a division into things celestial and sublunary, again 
after the same manner we must assign laughter to the former, and tears 
to the latter; and when we reason concerning the generations and 
corruptions of sublunary natures themselves, we must refer the former 
to the laughter, and the latter to the tears, of the Gods. Hence, in the 
mysteries also, those who preside over sacred institutions order both 
these to be celebrated at stated times. And we have elsewhere observed, 
that the stupid are neither able to understand things employed by 


t Instead of xan mÇ oerac eutaderacg adiorapevot, read kat THC o1KEerag EvTabeEras 
ovx APLOTA ME VOL. 
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theurgists in secrecy, nor fictions of this kind. For the hearing of both 
these, when unaccompanied with science, produces dire and absurd 
confusion 1n the lives of the multitude, with respect to the reverence 
pertaining to divinity. 


XII AN APOLOGY FOR THOSE PARTS IN WHICH THE POETRY OF 
HOMER, WHICH APPEAR IN ALL-VARIOUS WAYS TO EXCITE THE 
HEARERS TO A CONTEMPT OF TEMPERANCE. 


It now follows that we should consider whether the poems of Homer 
are inimical to the acquisition of temperance. The greatest species 
therefore of temperance, says Socrates, is reverence towards governors; 
the next to this is a command over the pleasures and desires of the soul; 
and there is a third consequent to these, which we shall shortly after 
contemplate. Achilles appears to have erred according to the first of 
these, when he freely says to the commander of all the Grecian forces, 


Drunkard, dog-eyed, with heart of deer! 
(Iliad 1) 


But Ulysses according to the third of these, when, defining the most 
beautiful life, he says that he particularly approves that polity of men in 
which there are 


The heav’n-taught poet, and enchanting strain; 
The well-fill’d palace, the perpetual feast, 
A land rejoicing, and a people blest! 
The plenteous board high-heap’d with cates divine, 
And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine! 
(Odyssey 10) 


For in these verses he places the end of life in nothing else than variety 
of pleasure, and the gratification of desire. Such then being the 
objections made by Socrates to the verses of Homer, in answer to the 
first we say, that those guardians which he places over his city, and who. 
are allotted such a transcendency, on account of their erudition and 
virtue, over those whom they govern, demand the most abundant and 
the greatest honour, both from their associates and all others; as they are 
truly the saviours and benefactors of the whole polity over which they 
preside: nor is it to be supposed that the governed will ever suffer any 
thing unholy or unjust from them, governing as they do according to 
intellect and justice. But the poet neither admits that Agamemnon 
excels all those that are subject to him, in virtue, nor in benefiting 
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others; but he ranks him among those that are benefited by others, and 
particularly by the military science of Achilles. Very properly, 
therefore, does he represent him as reviled by those more excellent than 
himself, and consider the general good of the governed, against which 
Agamemnon sinned, as of more consequence than gratifying the passions 
of the chief. The poet therefore introduces the best of the Greeks freely 
speaking to Agamemnon, without regarding the multitude of soldiers 
that followed him, or his naval power. For virtue is every where 
honourable, but not the instruments of virtue. We must not therefore 
say, that he who employs such disgraceful epithets sins against the rulers 
and saviours of the whole army, when they are only superior by the 
multitude of those that are subject to their command, but are far inferior 
in virtue. For even the commander himself of so great an army, and so 


difficult to be numbered, acknowledges, a little after, how much Achilles 


excels him 1n virtue, laments his own infelicity, and says, 


For I have err’d, nor this will I deny. 


And, 


That happy man whom Jove still honours most, 
Is more than armies, and himself an host. 


With respect to the words of Ulysses, we may say in their defence. 
that every thing of this kind is interpreted more symbolically by those 
who transfer to other conceptions his wanderings, and who think it 
proper to rank both the Phzacians and their felicity’ higher than 
human nature. For with them the festival, the dainties, and the 
enchanting strain, have a different signification from that which is 
obvious to the multitude. It may also be said, that even those who do 
not depart from the apparent meaning of the poet, may nevertheless 
reply to such objections, and show, in the first place, that Ulysses, the 
wisest of the Greeks, does not think it fit that pleasure should have 
dominion in well-instituted polities, but worthy joy (ev@poovrn). And 
how much these differ from each other, we may learn from Plato 
himself. In the second place, Ulysses approves of the whole city 
becoming harmonized and unanimous with itself through music, being 
an auditor of such melodies as lead to virtue. For it is of great 
consequence to the whole polity, and to true erudition and virtue, that 
he who exercises music among the vulgar should not be any casual 
person, but one who derives his knowledge of it supernally through 


' See these explained in my History of the Platonic Theology. (TTS vol. VIL] 
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divine inspiration, from its presiding deity. In the third place, such 
harmony, to those that partake of it, adds an abundance of things 
necessary, which the multitude in cities very much require. For Ulysses 
does not remarkably praise a life filled with things of this kind, but that 
life which is in want of nothing necessary to mortal existence. The 
wisest of the Greeks, therefore, appears to speak conformably to our 
dogmas, and to unperverted preconceptions respecting divine felicity. 
But if Ulysses thought that he deserves approbation who takes away 
worthy delight, and the discipline subsisting through divine music, alone 
regarding feasting, and immoderate enjoyments, destitute of the Muse, 
and directs his attention to pleasure, Socrates with great propriety says 
that things of this kind are remote from his polity. For it is by no 
means fit that immoderate pleasure, and a life adapted to gluttony, 
should have dominion in a city consisting of the happy. 


XII WHAT THE CONNEXION OF JUPITER WITH JUNO OBSCURELY 
SIGNIFIES; WHAT THE ORNAMENT OF JUNO IS; AND WHAT THE PLACE 
IN WHICH THEY WERE CONNECTED. WHAT THE LOVE OF JUPITER 
SIGNIFIES; WHAT THE DIVINE SLEEP IS; AND, IN SHORT, THE WHOLE 
INTERPRETATION OF THAT FABLE. 


To such objections therefore of Socrates it is not difficult to reply; but 
a doubt yet remains to be solved by us, greater and more difficult, 
respecting the connexion of Jupiter with Juno; for this Socrates 
reprehends, as by no means fit to be heard by youth. For, does it not 
appear to be perfectly impious, to suspect of the greatest of the Gods, 
that through his love to Juno he should be forgetful of all his former 
decrees, should have connexion with the goddess on the ground, not 
waiting to enter into her bed-chamber, and should condescend to speak 
in the language of human lovers? For these in the first place prefer 
before all things a conjunction with the objects of their love; and in the 
next place say, that they experience the power of love more than in any 
former time. For Jupiter is made to speak in this manner in the 
following verses: 


Ne’er did my soul so strong a passion prove, 
Or for an earthly, or a heavenly love. 
(Iliad 14) 


And also that he loved her more 


Than when, ascending to the nuptial couch, 
In love they mingled, from their parents hid. 


Our preceptor’ in a most divinely inspired manner has unfolded the 
occult theory of this fable; from whose writings extracting as much as 
is sufficient to the present purpose, we shall briefly explain the several 
parts of the fable, and show that Homer is free from all blasphemy in 
the preceding verses. 

All the divine orders, therefore, proceeding from the one principle of 
wholes, which Plato usually calls The Good, and from those biformed 
causes proximately appearing after this principle, which Socrates in the 
Philebus denominates bound and infinity, but other wise men have 
venerated by other names; these orders likewise being divided and 
separated from each other, in a manner adapted to the Gods, through 
those second biformed principles, - the interpreters of the truth 
concerning the Gods usually oppose in their divisions the male to the 
female, the even to the odd, and the paternal to the maternal genera. 
But these divine orders again hastening to union and a connate 
communion, through the first cause, which is the leader of united goods 
to all beings, hence I think the authors of fables took occaston in their 
symbolical theory to ascribe marriage to the Gods, connexions, and a 
progeny from these, and also celebrated the connexions and conjunctions 
of their progeny, till they had perfectly contemplated the whole extent 
of a divine nature, diversified by such like progressions and conjunctions 
supernally, as far as to mundane natures. As therefore, among the Gods 
prior to the fabrication of the world, they celebrate the connexions of 
Saturn and Rhea, of Heaven and Earth, and their co-generations, in the 
same manner also, among the fabricators of the universe, they inform 
us that the first conjunction is that of Jupiter and Juno; Jupiter being 
allotted a paternal dignity, but Juno being the mother of every thing of 
which Jupiter is the father. The former likewise produces all things in 
the rank of a monad, but the latter in conjunction with him gives 
subsistence to secondary natures, according to the prolific duad: and the 
former is assimilated to intelligible bound, but the latter to intelligible 
infinity. For, according to every order of Gods, it 1s requisite that there 
should be primary causes subsisting analogously to those two principles. 
But, to the union of these greatest divinities, it is necessary that there 
should previously subsist a oneness of transcendency of the monadic and 
demiurpic God, and a perfect conversion to him of the generative and 
dyadic cause. For the connate communion of more excellent natures is 
after this manner effected, more elevated causes being established in 
themselves, and in natures more divine than themselves, but such as are 


' viz. the great Syrianus. 
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subordinate giving themselves up to those that are superior. Through 
these causes, as it appears to me, Juno hastening to a connexion with 
Jupiter, perfects her whole essence, and prepares it with all-various 
powers, the undefiled, the generative, the intellectual, and the unific; but 
Jupiter excites the divine love in himself, according to which he also fills 
his proximate participants with good, and extends to them a cause 
collective of multitude, and an energy convertive of secondary natures 
to himself. But the union and indissoluble conjunction of both these 
divinities is effected separate from the universe, and exempt from the 
mundane receptacles. For Jupiter elevates to this communion, Juno 
extending to him that which is subordinate and mundane; the Gods 
indeed being always united, but fables separating them from each other; 
and referring a connexion separate’ from the universe to the will of 
Jupiter, but the common co-operation of these divinities proceeding into 
the world, to the providence of Juno. The reason of this is, that every 
where the paternal cause is the leader of exempt and more uniform 
good, but the maternal of that good which is proximate to its 
participants, and is multiplied according to all-various progressions. 
With great propriety, therefore, are sleep and wakefulness usurped 
separately in the symbols of fables; wakefulness manifesting the 
providence of the Gods about the world, but sleep a life separate from 
all subordinate natures; though the Gods at the same time both 
providentially energize about the universe, and are established in 
themselves. But as Timzus represents the demiurgus of wholes, at one 
time energizing, and giving subsistence to the earth, the heavens, the 
planets, the fixed stars, the circles of the soul, and the mundane intellect, 
but at another time abiding in himself, after his accustomed manner, and 
exempt from all those powers that energize in the universe; so, long 
before Timzus, fables represent the father of all mundane natures, at one 
time awake, and at another asleep, for the purpose of indicating his 
twofold life and energy. "For he contains intelligibles in his intellect, but 
introduces sense to the worlds," says one of the Gods. According to 
the former energy, therefore, he may be said to be awake; for. 
wakefulness with us is an energy of sense; but according to the latter to 
sleep, as separated from sensibles, and exhibiting a life defined according 
to a perfect intellect. It may also be said, that he consults about human 
affairs when awake; for according to this life he provides for all 


t In the original peptorny; but it is necessary to read xwpiomr, as in our translation. 


+ This is a part of one of the Chaldean Oracles [TTS vol. VIL] 


mundane concerns; but that when asleep, and led together with Juno to 
a separate union, he is not forgetful of the other energy, but, possessing 
and energizing according to it, at the same time contains both. For he 
does not, like nature, produce secondary things without intelligence, nor 
through intelligence is his providence in subordinate natures diminished, 
but at the same time he both governs the objects of his providence 
according to justice, and ascends to his intelligible watch-tower. The 
fable, therefore, indicates this exempt transcendency, when it says that 
his connexion with Juno was on mount Ida; for there Juno arriving gave 
herself to the embraces of the mighty Jupiter. What else, then, shall we 
say mount Ida obscurely signifies, but the region of ideas and an 
intelligible nature, to which Jupiter ascends, and elevates Juno through 
love; - not converting himself to the participant, but through excess of 
goodness imparting this second union with himself, and with that which 
is intelligible? For such are the loves of more excellent natures, - they 
are convertive of things subordinate to things first, give completion to 
the good which they contain, and are perfective of subject natures. The 
fable, therefore, does not diminish the dignity of the mighty Jupiter, by 
representing him as having connexion on the ground with Juno, and 
refusing to enter into her bed-chamber; for by this it insinuates that the 
connexion was supermundane, and not mundane. The chamber, 
therefore, constructed by Vulcan indicates the orderly composition of 
the universe, and the sensible region; for Vulcan, as we have said before, 
is the artificer of the universe. 

If you are also willing to consider the dress of Juno, through which she 
conjoined herself to the greatest of the Gods, and called forth the 
paternal providence of Jupiter to a communion with her own prolific 
powers, you will, I think, in a still greater degree behold the excess of 
the separate union of the Gods, celebrated in this fable. For she 
assimilates herself all-variously to the mother of the Gods, from whom 
she also proceeds, and is adorned with the more partial powers of those 
natures which pre-subsist in her totally, and, becoming all but another 
Rhea, proceeds to the demiurgus of the universe, who had then ascended 
to his proper intelligible. For she who is about to be conjoined with 
him who imitates his father, through a life separate from mundane 
natures, assimilates also her own perfection to the mother of all the 
divine orders, and thus enters into a connate communion with him. 
The hairs therefore of the Goddess, and her ringlets widely spreading, 
which she again binds, are evidently analogous to the hairs of the 
mother of the Gods: "for her hairs appear simular to rays of light ending 
in a sharp point," says some one of the Gods. And the poet calls the 
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hairs of Juno shining. But her zone, with the fringes depending on and 
not cut off from it, resembles the whole and all-perfect girdle of Rhea. 
For Juno also 1s a vivific Goddess, and is generative of all the multitude 
of souls, which the number of the depending fringes symbolically 
indicates. Her ear-rings and her sandals represent the first and the last 
of the partial’ powers which flow from thence, some of which subsist 
about the highest powers of the Goddess, and thence depend, but others 
are situated about her lowest progressions. The ambrosia and the oil are 
signs of the undefiled powers of the Goddess; for the inflexible? order 
of Gods subsists about her. What therefore that untamed genus of Gods 
and cause of purity is to Juno, that is here signified through these 
symbols. For ambrosia represents a power superior to all impurity and 
all defilement, and oil, as it produces strength, and is adapted to 
gymnastic exercises, properly belongs to Curetic deity. For the first 
Curetes are in other respects ascribed to the order of Minerva, and are 
said by Orpheus to be crowned with a branch of olive. 

The Goddess, therefore, being perfectly furnished with such like 
symbols, and becoming as it were a partial Rhea, proceeds to the 
demiurgus of the universe, that she may be conjoined with him 
according to that life by which he particularly imitates Saturn; not 
proceeding into the universe, but being separate from mundane natures; 
nor consulting about things which are here, according to the sleepless 
providence of wholes, but exempt from sensibles, according to divine 
sleep; and in this respect emulating his father, who is represented as 


sleeping, the first of the Gods. 


When Saturn tasted the deceitful food, 
Loud snoring lay the God. 


Since therefore Jupiter thus imitates his father Saturn, with great 
propriety does the dress of Juno regard the whole of Rhea; and hence 
Jupiter, through his similitude to Saturn, prefers a connexion on mount 
Ida to that which proceeds into the universe. 

The girdle also, and the assistance of Venus, assimilate Juno still more: 
to Rhea. For there also was the pre-subsisting monad of this Goddess, 
proceeding supernally from the connective divinity of Heaven, through 
Saturn as a medium, and illuminating the whole of an intellectual life 


' viz. Demoniacal powers. The dress therefore of Juno signifies her being invested 
with powers of this kind. 


t viz. The Curetes. 
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with the light of beauty. Venus is said to carry this girdle in her bosom, 
as possessing its powers conspicuously extended; but Juno after a manner 
conceals it in her bosom, as being allotted a different idiom of hyparxis, 
but as possessing the girdle also, so far as she likewise is filled with the 
whole of Venus. For she does not externally derive the power which 
conjoins her with the demiurgus, but comprehends it also in herself. 
But the general opinion of mankind evinces the communion of these 
Goddesses: for they honour Juno as Nuptial and Pronuba, as beginning 
such like energies from herself. For she conjoins herself with the 
demiurgus through the girdle in herself; and hence she likewise imparts 
to all others a legitimate communion with each other. 

But how are Jupiter and Juno said to have been at first connected with 
each other, concealed from their parents, but that now they are 
connected in a greater degree, through the excess of love with which 
Jupiter then loved Juno? Shall we say that the peculiarities of other 
goods are also twofold; and that, of union, one kind is connate to those 
that are united, but that the other supernally proceeds to them from 
more perfect causes? According to the former of these, therefore, they 
are said to be concealed from their parents, in consequence of being 
allotted this union as peculiar to themselves; but according to the other 
they are elevated to their causes, and hence this is said to be a greater 
and more perfect union than the former. But both these unions 
eternally subsisting together, with the Gods, fables separate them, in the 
same manner as sleep and wakefulness, progression and conversion, a 
communication of proper goods to things secondary, and a participation 
of primary causes: for these the authors of fables, concealing the truth, 
separate, though they are consubsistent with each other. Every thing, 
therefore, is asserted by Homer respecting the connexion of the great 
Jupiter and Juno after a theological manner; which 1s also testified by 
Socrates in the Cratylus, who derives the etymology of Juno from 
nothing else than love, as being, says he, lovely to Jupiter. According 
to an occult theory, therefore, we must not accuse Homer for writing 
such things concerning these mighty divinities. But if it should be 
objected, that things of this kind are not fit to be heard by youth, 
according to their apparent signification, poets the authors of such fables 
will say, Our fables are not for youth, nor did we write such things 
with a view to juvenile discipline, but with an insane mouth; for these 
are the productions of the mania of the Muses, of which whoever being 
deprived arrives at the poetic gates, will be both as to himself and his 
poetry imperfect. And thus much may suffice for these particulars. 


XIV WHAT THE MYTHOLOGY OF HOMER OBSCURELY SIGNIFIES 
CONCERNING VENUS AND MARS, AND THE BONDS OF VULCAN, WITH 
WHICH BOTH ARE SAID TO BE BOUND. 


Let us now consider the connexion between Mars and Venus, and the 
bonds of Vulcan. For Socrates says that neither must these be admitted, 
nor must such fables be delivered to youth. Let us, therefore, concisely 
relate what the poetry of Homer obscurely signifies by these things. 
Both these divinities then, I mean Vulcan and Mars, energize about the 
whole world, the latter separating the contrarieties of the universe, 
which he also perpetually excites, and immutably preserves, that the 
world may be perfect, and filled with forms of every kind; but the 
former artificially fabricating the whole sensible order, and filling it with 
physical reasons and powers. He also fashions twenty tripods about the 
heavens, that he may adorn them with the most perfect of many-sided' 
figures, and fabricates various and many-formed sublunary species, 


Clasps, winding bracelets, necklaces, and chains. 


(Iliad 18, 402) 


Both these divinities require the assistance of Venus to their energies; the 
one, that he may insert order and harmony in contraries; and the other, 
that he may introduce beauty and splendour as much as possible, into 
sensible fabrications, and render this world the most beautiful of things 
visible. But, as Venus is every where, Vulcan always enjoys her 
according to the superior, but Mars according to the inferior, orders of 
things. Thus, for instance, if Vulcan is supermundane, Mars is mundane; 
and if the former is ccelestial, the latter ıs sublunary. Hence the one 1s 
said to have married Venus according to the will of Jupiter, but the 
other is fabled to have committed adultery with her. For a communion 
with the cause of beauty and conciliation is natural to the demiurgus of 
sensibles; but 1s in a certain respect foreign to the power which presides 
over division, and imparts the contrariety of mundane natures; for the 
separating are opposed to the collective genera of Gods. Fables therefore 
denominate this conspiring union of dissimilar causes adultery. But a 
communion of this kind is necessary to the universe, that contraries may 
be co-harmonized, and the mundane war terminate in peace. Since, 
however, on high among celestial natures, beauty shines forth, together 


t viz. The dodecaedron, which is bounded by twelve equal and equilateral 
pentagons, and consists of twenty solid angles, of which the tripods of Vulcan are 
images; for every angle of the dodecaedron is formed from the junction of three lines. 
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with forms, elegance, and the fabrications of Vulcan, but beneath, in the 
realms of generation, the opposition and war of the elements, contrariety 
of powers, and in short the gifts of Mars, are conspicuous, on this 
account the sun from on high beholds the connexion of Mars and 
Venus, and discloses it to Vulcan, in consequence of cooperating with 
the whole productions of this divinity. But Vulcan is said to throw over 
them all-various bonds, unapparent to the other Gods, as adorning the 
mundane genera with artificial reasons, and producing one system from 
martial contrarieties, and the co-harmonizing goods of Venus. For both 
are necessary to generation. Since too, of bonds, some are ccelestial, but 
others sublunary (for some are indissoluble, as Timzus says, but others 
dissoluble); on this account, Vulcan again dissolves the bonds with 
which he had bound Mars and Venus, and this he particularly 
accomplishes in compliance with the request of Neptune; who being 
willing that the perpetuity of generation should be preserved, and the 
circle of mutation revolve into itself, thinks it proper that generated 
natures should be corrupted, and things corrupted be sent back again to 
generation. What wonder is it, then, if Homer says that Mars and 
Venus were bound by the bonds of Vulcan, since Timzus also 
denominates those demiurgic reasons bonds, by which the ccelestial 
Gods give subsistence to generated natures? And does not Homer speak 
conformably to the nature of things when he says the bonds were 
dissolved, since these are the bonds of generation? Indeed the demiurpus 
of wholes, by composing the world from contrary elements, and causing 
it through analogy to be in friendship with itself, appears to have 
collected into union the energies of Vulcan, Mars and Venus. In 
producing the contrarieties of the elements, too, he may be said to have 
generated them according to the Mars which he contains in himself; but, 
in devising friendship, to have energized according to the power of 
Venus. And in binding together the productions of Venus with those 
of Mars, he appears to have previously comprehended in himself, 
paradigmatically, the art of Vulcan. He 1s therefore all things, and 
energizes in conjunction with all the Gods. The junior artificers also, 
imitating their father, fabricate mortal animals, and again receive them 
when they are corrupted, generating, in conjunction with Vulcan, 
sublunary bonds, and previously containing in themselves the causes of 
their solution. For every where, he who comprehends in himself a 
bond, knows also the necessity of its solution. 
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XV WHAT MUST BE SAID TO THE ANIMADVERSIONS OF SOCRATES, 
RESPECTING THE AVARICE ASCRIBED BY HOMER TO HIS HEROES. 


Let us now consider those places in the poems of Homer, which, 
according to Socrates, increase the love of riches in our souls. For why 
does Phoenix advise Achilles to receive gifts when he lays aside his 
anger, but otherwise not to lay it aside? Why also does Achilles receive 
gifts from Agamemnon for his insolence, and refuse to restore the dead 
body of Hector, unless it was redeemed with money? For he who 
becomes an auditor of things of this kind 1s in danger of falling into a 
dire and insatiable avarice. To these objections we shall briefly say, that 
Phoenix advises Achilles to lay aside his anger on receiving the gifts, and 
Achilles, on receiving them, did lay it aside, both of them considering 
the gifts as an argument of the repentance of the giver; but not that they 
might satisfy the avaricious disposition of their soul, nor considering an 
increase of riches as the boundary of felicity. For they did not from the 
first demand these presents, but received them when they were 
spontaneously offered. But if Achilles restored the dead body of Hector 
to Priam, on its being redeemed by money, perhaps we may say that it 
was at that time customary to receive a ransom for the bodies of 
enemies. This also must be considered, that it belongs to the art of 
commanding an army, to cut off the riches of the enemy, but to increase 
the property of those who are compelled to oppose the enemy in a 
foreign country. But all these and such-like particulars may be defended 
as the transactions of those heroes who energized according to 
circumstances, and whose actions are to be estimated according to other 
manners than those of common men: they are, however, entirely unfit 
to be heard by those educated under the legislator of Socrates, whose 
geniuses are philosophic, whose erudition regards a philosophic life, and 
who are entirely deprived of possessions and property. 

If you are willing, we may also add to what has been said respecting 
Achilles, that he himself accuses Agamemnon of avarice, and reprobates 
this passion as disgraceful. : 


Atrides, who in glory art the first, 
And no less avaricious than renown’d! 


(Iliad 1) 


Besides, he indicates to us his contempt of wealth, when he says to 
Agamemnon, 


Thine in each contest is the wealthy prey, 
Though mine the sweat and danger of the day. 


Some trivial present to my ships I bear, 
Or barren praises pay the wounds of war. 


(Iliad 1) 


Further still, neither would he accept the gifts at first, when they were 
offered by Agamemnon, because he did not think it was then fit to be 
reconciled to him. So that it was not the promise of riches which made 
him more mild to Agamemnon, by whom he had been treated with 
insolence; but, when he thought it was proper to lay aside his anger, he 
prepared himself for battle that he might revenge his friend. And when 
Agamemnon sent him the gifts, he neither looked at them, nor thought 
that any accession would thence be made to his own goods. Besides, his 
contempt of these things is evident from the multitude of rewards 
proposed by him in the funeral games: for he honoured the several 
champions with proper gifts; and magnificently bestowed upon Nestor, 
who through his age was unable to engage in the games, a golden bowl. 
How therefore, according to Homer, could he be avaricious, who used 
riches in a proper manner, who when they were present despised them, 
when absent did not anxiously desire them, and could endure to receive 
less of them than others? To which we may add, that he reprobated, in 
the midst of the Greeks, that passion of the soul as a disease, which 
aspires after immoderate wealth. How likewise can it be said that 


Phoenix was the teacher of avarice, who exhorts Achilles to imitate the 
ancient custom of the Greeks? For he says, 


Thus ancient heroes, when with rage inflam’d, 
By words were soften’d, and by gifts appeas’d. 


(Iliad 9) 


But these things, which are adapted to heroic times, and to the customs 
which then subsisted among heroes, were considered by Homer as 
deserving the highest imitation; though they are by no means adapted 
to the youth educated by Socrates, who are assigned no other 
employment by the legislator, than discipline and the study of virtue. 
But an attention to riches, and such things as are necessary to the 
preservation of the life of mortals, is assigned to others who are 
necessary to the perfection of an inferior republic. 
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XVI IN WHAT MANNER IT IS REQUISITE TO APOLOGIZE FOR THE 
NEGLIGENCE OF HEROES RESPECTING A DIVINE NATURE, WHICH 
APPEARS TO TAKE PLACE IN THE POETRY OF HOMER. 


It now follows that we should consider how we are to answer Socrates, 
when he accuses Achilles of negligence respecting a divine nature. For 
how can he be pious and a worshipper of the Gods, who dares to say to 
Apollo, 


Me thou hast injur’d most pernicious God? 


(Iliad 22) 


who also opposes the river Xanthus though a God, and presents his 
locks to the dead body of Patroclus, though he had promised them to 
the river Sperchius? That Achilles therefore, according to Homer, was 
remarkably cautious respecting a divine nature, is evident from his 
advising the Greeks to reverence Apollo, to send a sacrifice to him, and 
to appease Chryses the priest of Apollo. This also follows from his 
readily obeying the commands of Minerva, when she appeared to him, 
though contrary to the impulse of his wrath. He likewise asserts that 
a subserviency to the Gods, and a compliance with the will of more 
excellent natures, is of all things the most useful; and offers a libation 
and prays to Jupiter, with science adapted to the Gods. For his first 
purifying the bowl, and in an especial manner consecrating it to Jupiter 
alone, and standing in the middle of the enclosure, invoking the power 
that pervades every where from the middle of the universe, afford a 
sufficiently conspicuous argument of his piety to a divine nature, and of 
his knowledge of the signs adapted to the objects of worship. 

But if he appears to have spoken to Apollo more boldly than is fit, it 
is requisite to know that the Apolloniacal orders pervade from on high, 
as far as to the last of things; and some of them are divine, others 
angelic, and others demoniacal, and these multiformly divided. It must 
be considered, therefore, that these words were not addressed to a God, 
but to a demoniacal Apollo, and this not the first in rank, and 
coordinated with those that have a total dominion, but one who 
proximately presides over individuals; and, in short, (for why should I 
not speak clearly?) the guardian of Hector himself. For the poet 
perspicuously says, 


Apollo now before Achilles stood, 
In all things like Agenor.... 


This Apollo, therefore, Achilles calls most pernicious, so far as he was 
a hindrance to his actions, by preserving his enemy uninjured. Nor does 
he by thus speaking sin against a God, but against a power who ranks 
amongst the most partial of the Apolloniacal series. For it is not proper 
to refer either all the speeches or energies to that first Apollo, but we 
should also attend to his second and third progressions. Thus, for 
instance, we should consider who the Apollo is that sits with Jupiter and 
the Olympian Gods; who, that convolves the solar sphere; who the 
aérial Apollo is; who the terrestrial; who, that presides over Troy; and 
who, that is the peculiar guardian of Hector, concerning whom the poet 


also says, 


He fled to Hades by Apollo left. 


For, by looking to all these orders, we shall be able to refer the speeches 
of Achilles to some such partial power, who was willing to preserve the 
object of his care, and impede Achilles in his strenuous exertions. For 
the words "thou hast injured me" are very properly addressed to a 
dzmon of this kind, who deprives him of the end of his present labours; 
and the epithet “most pernicious” clearly evinces that this power is more 
adverse to him than any other God or demon. For he who preserves 
uninjured a principal enemy, becomes more than any one noxious to the 
person injured, by impeding his avenging the injury. But, as such 
language even to such an inferior power is not unattended with 
punishment, it is said that Achilles shortly after was slain by a certain 
power of the Apolloniacal order, which Hector when he was dying thus 
predicts to him: 


Paris and Phebus shall avenge my fate, 
And stretch thee here before this Sczan gate. 


Does not therefore the poetry of Homer by these things make us more 
modest respecting a divine nature, since we learn from it that even the 
most subordinate powers cannot be offended with impunity? Though 
I am not ignorant that those who are skilled in mystic sacrifices dare 
many things of this kind respecting demons; but perhaps they are 
defended by more divine natures from sustaining any such injury from 
subordinate powers. In the meantime justice follows other men, 
correcting the improbity of their speech. 

It is also not difficult to reply to what is said in objection to the 
contest of Achilles with the river Xanthus. For he was not disobedient 
to the God himself, but he either contended with the apparent water 
which hindered his impulse against the enemy, or with some one of the 
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indigenous powers, the associate of the Gods in battle: for Minerva and 
Neptune were present with him, and afforded him assistance. And it 
appears to me, indeed, that the poetry of Homer devises contests 
according to all possible diversities; sometimes relating the battles of men 
with men, and sometimes of the more excellent genera with each other, 
as in what is called theomachy, or the battles of the Gods; and 
sometimes, as in the instance before us, the oppositions of heroes to 
certain dzmoniacal natures; indicating to those that are able to 
understand things of this kind, that the first of last natures are after a 
manner equal to the last of such as are first, and particularly when they 
are guarded and moved by the Gods. Hence, not only Achilles 1s said 
to have contended with Xanthus, but Hercules also with the river 
Achelous, of whose life Achilles being emulous, he did not avoid similar 
contests. 

Lastly, we may solve the third of the proposed inquiries by saying that 
the first and principal design of Achilles was, on returning to his 
country, to offer to the river Sperchius his locks, as he had promised; 
but when he despaired of his return, in consequence of hearing from his 
mother, 


Soon after Hector shall thy death succeed, 


was it not then necessary that he should cut off his hair in honour of his 
friend? For Socrates in Plato received the crowns which Alcibiades was 
to have offered to a God, and was crowned with them; nor did he think 
that he sinned by so doing, or injured the young man. I omit to say 
that the hairs of Achilles were not yet sacred to the river: for he who 
had promised to consecrate them on his return, when deprived of this, 
was also deprived of the consecration of his hairs. 


XVII AN APOLOGY FOR THE UNWORTHY TREATMENT OF THE DEAD 
BODY OF HECTOR, AND FOR THE TWELVE TROJANS SLAIN AND BURNT 
ON THE FUNERAL PILE OF PATROCLUS, SINCE THESE THINGS 
EVIDENTLY APPEAR TO BE CRUEL, ABSURD, AND UNBECOMING THE 
CHARACTER OF HEROES. 


It now remains that we consider the conduct of Achilles to Hector, his 
dragging him round the tomb of Patroclus, and his sacrificing twelve 
Trojan youths on his pile; for these things, says Socrates, cannot be truly 
ascribed to Achilles, who was the son of a Goddess, and of the most 
temperate Peleus descended from Jupiter, and who was educated by the 
wise Chiron. In the first place, then, it is said by the ancients that this 
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was the custom of the Thessalians, as the Cyrenzan poet also testifies, 
when he informs us, “that it is an ancient Thessalian custom, to drag 
round the tomb of the slain the body of the slaughterer.” 

Achilles therefore thus acted conformably to the custom of his 
country, that all due honours might be paid to the funeral of Patroclus. 
But if Hector dragged Patroclus when a dead body, threatened to cut off 
his head, and cast his corpse to the Trojan dogs, which is also told to 
Achilles by Iris - 


A prey to dogs he dooms the corse to lie, 
And marks the place to fix his head on high. 
Rise and prevent (if yet you think of fame) 
Thy friend’s disgrace, thy own eternal shame! 


(Iliad 18) 


does not Achilles, therefore, inflict a proper punishment on Hector, in 
dragging him round the tomb of Patroclus? For thus he both revenges 
the cruelty of Hector, and openly testifies his benevolence to his friend. 
He does not, however, accomplish what he intended; for he restores the 
dead body of Hector to his friends, and suffers him to be buried. He 
therefore who introduces such measures to his actions energizes 
according to the whole of justice, and the providence of the Gods. 
Hence the poet also says, that, by complying with the will of more 
excellent natures, he was rendered so mild with respect to Hector, that 
with his own hands he placed him on the bier. 


Two splendid mantles, and a carpet spread, 

They leave, to cover and inwrap the dead; 

Then call the handmaids with assistant toil 

To wash the body, and anoint with oil. 

This done, the garments o’er the corse they spread; 


Achilles lifts it to the funeral bed. 
(Iliad 24) 


Achilles, therefore, performed every thing pertaining to the dead in a 
manner adapted to his character. For he illustriously honoured his 
friend by the vengeance which he inflicted on his enemy, and, 
afterwards becoming more mild, behaved with great philanthropy to 
Priam, and paid him the utmost attention and respect. 

With respect to the Trojan youths that were slaughtered at the funeral 
pile of Patroclus, it may be said, that by this action, according to 
appearance, Achilles perfectly honoured his friend, and that he did 
nothing more to these Trojans than he was accustomed to do to other 
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enemies, viz. slaying those whom he happened to meet. For what 
difference is there between dying at a funeral pyre, or in a river? Does 
he not indeed act better by these, whose bodies were totally destroyed 
by fire, than by those whose bodies were torn in pieces by savage beasts, 
and who suffer the same things with Lycaon? to whom Achilles says, 


Lie there, Lycaon! let the fish surround 
Thy bloated corse, and suck thy gory wound. 
(Iliad 21) 


But if it be requisite to recall to our memory the more occult 
speculations of our preceptor respecting these particulars, we must say 
that the whole transaction of Achilles concerning the pyre imitates the 
immortalizing of the soul (mç Yuxn¢ axobavariopoc) by theurgists, and 
pertains to the separate soul of Patroclus. Hence, before the pyre was 
enkindled, he is said to have invoked the winds, the north and the west, 
that the apparent vehicle of Patroclus, through their visible motion, 
might obtain a convenient culture, and that the vehicle, which 1s more 
divine than this, might be invisibly purified, and restored to its proper 
allotment, "being drawn upwards by aérial, lunar and solar splendours," 
as one of the Gods somewhere asserts. It is also related of him, that he 
made a libation all night on the pyre: 


All night Achilles hails Patroclus’ soul 
With large libations from the golden bowl. 
(Iliad 23) 


The poet all but proclaiming to us, in these verses, that Achilles was 
busily employed about the soul of his friend, and not about his visible 
body only, and that all things are symbolically usurped by him. For the 
libation from a golden bowl signifies the defluxion of souls from their 
fountain; which defluxion imparts a more excellent life to a partial soul, 
and is able through undefiled purity to lead it from bodies to an 
invisible and divine condition of being. And, in short, many arguments 
in confirmation of this opinion may be derived from the writings of our’ 
preceptor. 

Since then it appears that Achilles celebrated the funeral of Patroclus 
mystically, it may be not improperly said, that these twelve Trojans that 
were slaughtered at the pyre were coordinated as attendants with the 
soul of Patroclus, the ruling nature of which was both known and 
reverenced by Achilles. Hence, he chose this number as most adapted 
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to attendants, and as sacred to the all-perfect progressions of the Gods.’ 
By no means, therefore, did Achilles slay these Trojans from a certain 
dire and savage cruelty of soul, but performed the whole of this 
transaction in conformity with certain sacred laws pertaining to the 
souls of those that die in battle. Nor ought he to be accused of a proud 
contempt of Gods and men; nor ought we to deny that he was the son 
of a Goddess and Peleus, and the disciple of Chiron, for acting in this 
manner. For some of his actions he performed as regarding universal 
justice, others as a warrior, and others as employing sacred methods. 
But in all these the poet has perfectly preserved the measures of 
imitation. And such is the answer to all that Socrates objects to in 
Homer, as deserving reprehension. 

But if any one should say that the fable is not to be admitted, which 
says that Theseus and Pirithoiis ravished Helen, and descended into 
Hades, perhaps these things also, which are asserted more 
mythologically, may be properly solved by saying that these heroes, 
being lovers both of unapparent and visible beauty, are fabled to have 
ravished Helen, and to have descended into the invisible regions; and 
that, when there, one of them (Pirithoiis), through the elevation of his 
intellect, was led back by Hercules, but that the other in a certain 
respect remained in Hades, from not being able to raise himself to the 
arduous altitude of contemplation. And though some one should 
contend that this is not the true meaning of the fable, it does not affect 
the poetry of Homer, which every where attributes, according to 
imitation, that which is adapted to the Gods, to the genera more 
excellent than human nature, and to heroic lives; indicating some things 
more occultly, teaching us other particulars about these things, with 
intellect and science, and leaving no genus of beings uninvestigated, but 
delivering each as energizing with respect to itself and other things, 
according to its own order. 


t For rov ĝcov in the original, read twp ewr. 
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BOOK If 


When I had said these things I imagined that the debate was at an end; 
but this it seems was only the introduction: for Glauco, as he is on all 
occasions most courageous, so truly at that time did not approve of 
Thrasymachus in giving up the debate; but said, Socrates, do you wish 
to seem to have persuaded us, or to have persuaded us in reality, that in 
every respect it is better to be just than unjust? I would choose, said J, 
to do it in reality, if it depended on me. You do not then, said he, do 
what you desire. For, tell me, does there appear to you any good of this 
kind, such as we would choose to have; not regarding the consequences, 
but embracing it for its own sake? as joy, and such pleasures as are 
harmless; though nothing else arises afterwards from these pleasures, 
than that the possession gives us delight. There seems to me, said I, to 
be something of this kind. But what? is there something too, which we 
both love for its own sake, and also for what arises from it? as wisdom, 
sight, and health; for we somehow embrace these things on both 
accounts. Yes, said 1. But do you perceive, said he, a third species of 
good, among which is bodily labour, to be healed when sick, to practise 
physic, or other lucrative employment? for we say, those things are 
troublesome, but that they profit us; and we should not choose these 
things for their own sake, but on account of the rewards and those other 
advantages which arise from them. There is then, indeed, said I, 
likewise this third kind. But what now? in which of these, said he, do 
you place justice? I imagine, said I, in the most handsome; which, both 
on its own account, and for the sake of what arises from it, 1s desired by 
the man who is in pursuit of happiness. It does not, however, said he, 
seem so to them any, but to be of the troublesome kind, which 1s 
pursued for the sake of glory, and on account of rewards and honours; 
but on its own account is to be shunned, as being difficult. I know, said 
I, that it seems so, and it was in this view that Thrasymachus sometimes 
since despised it, and commended injustice; but it seems I am one of 
those who are dull in learning. Come then, said he, hear me likewise, 
if this be agreeable to you; for Thrasymachus seems to me to have been 
charmed by you, like an adder, sooner than was proper: but, with 
respect to myself, the proof has not yet been made to my satisfaction, 
in reference to either of the two; for I desire to hear what each is, and 
what power it has by itself, when in the soul - bidding farewell to the 
rewards, and the consequences arising from them. I will proceed, 
therefore, in this manner, if it seem proper to you: I will renew the 
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speech of Thrasymachus; and, first of all, I will tell you what they say 
justice is, and whence it arises; and, secondly, that all those who pursue 
it pursue it unwillingly, as necessary, but not as good; thirdly, that they 
do this reasonably; for, as they say, the life of an unjust man is much 
better than that of the just. Although, for my own part, to me, 
Socrates, it does not yet appear so; I am, however, in doubt, having my 
ears stunned in hearing Thrasymachus and innumerable others. But | 
have never, hitherto, heard from any one such a discourse as I wish to 
hear concerning justice, as being better than injustice: I wish then to 
hear it commended, as it is in itself, and I most especially imagine I shall 
hear this from you: wherefore, pulling oppositely, I shall speak in 
commendation of an unjust life; and, in speaking, shall show you in 
what manner I want to hear you condemn injustice, and commend 
justice. But see if what I say be agreeable to you. Extremely so, said I; 
for what would any man of intellect delight more to speak, and to hear 
of frequently? 

You speak most handsomely, said he. And hear what I said I was first 
to speak of; what justice is, and whence it arises; for they say that, 
according to nature, to do injustice is good; but to suffer injustice is bad; 
but that the evil which arises from suffering injustice 1s greater than the 
good which arises from doing it: so that, after men had done one 
another injustice, and likewise suffered it, and had experienced both, it 
seemed proper to those who were not able to shun the one, and choose 
the other, to agree among themselves, neither to do injustice, nor to be 
injured: and that hence laws began to be established, and their compacts; 
and that which was enjoined by law they denominated lawful and just; 
and that this 1s the origin and essence of justice: being in the middle 
between what is best, when he who does injustice is not punished, and 
of what 1s worst, when the injured person 1s unable to punish; and that 
justice, being thus in the middle of both these, is desired, not as good, 
but is held in honour from an imbecility in doing injustice: for the man 
who had ability to do so would never, if really a man, agree with any 
one either to injure, or to be injured; for otherwise he were mad. This 
then, Socrates, and of such a kind as this, 1s the nature of justice; and 
this, as they say, is its origin. And we shall best perceive that these who 
pursue it pursue it unwillingly, and from an impotence to injure if we 
imagine in our mind such a case as this: Let us give liberty to each of 
them, both to the just and to the unjust, to do whatever they incline; 
and then let us follow them, observing how their inclination will lead 
each of them. We should then find the just man, with full inclination, 
going the same way with the unjust, through a desire of having more 


than others. This, every nature is made to pursue as good, but by law 
is forcibly led to an equality. And the liberty which I speak of may be 
chiefly of this kind; if they happened to have such a power, as they say 
happened once to Gyges, the progenitor of Lydus: for they say that he 
was the hired shepherd of the then governor of Lydia; and that a 
prodigious rain and earthquake happening, part of the earth was rent, 
and an opening made in the place where he pastured her flocks; that 
when he beheld, and wondered, he descended, and saw many other 
wonders, which are mythologically transmitted to us, and a brazen horse 
likewise, hollow and with doors; and, on looking in, he saw within, a 
dead body larger in appearance than that of a man, which had nothing 
else upon it but a gold ring on its hand; which ring he took off, and 
came up again. That when there was a convention of the shepherds, as 
usual, for reporting to the king what related to their flocks, he also 
came, having the ring: and whilst he sat with the others, he happened 
to turn the stone of the ring to the inner part of his hand; and when 
this was done he became invisible to those who sat by, and they talked 
of him as absent: that he wondered, and, again handling his ring, turned 
the stone outward, and on this became visible; and that, having observed 
this, he made trial of the ring whether it had this power: and that it 
happened, that on turning the stone inward he became invisible, and on 
turning it outward he became visible. That, perceiving this, he instantly 
managed so as to be made one of the embassy to the king, and that on 
his arrival he debauched his wife; and, with her, assaulting the king’, 
killed him, and possessed the kingdom. If now, there were two such 
rings, and the just man had the one, and the unjust the other, none, it 
seems, would be so adamantine as to persevere in justice, and dare to 
refrain from the things of others, and not to touch them, whilst it was 
in his power to take, even from the Forum, without fear, whatever he 
pleased; to enter into houses, and embrace any one he pleased; to kill, 
and to loose from chains, whom he pleased; and to do all other things 
with the same power as a God among men: - acting in this manner, he 
is in no respect different from the other; but both of them go the same 
road. This now, one may say, is a strong proof that no one is just from 
choice, but by constraint; as it is not a good merely in itself, since every 
one does injustice wherever he imagines he is able to do it; for every 
man thinks that injustice is, to the particular person, more profitable 
than justice; and he thinks justly, according to this way of reasoning: 


t Gyges slew Candaules in the second year of the 16th Olympiad. Vid. Cic. de 
Offic. lib. 3. 
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since, if any one with such a liberty would never do any injustice, nor 
touch the things of others, he would be deemed by men of sense to be 
most wretched, and most void of understanding; yet would they 
commend him before one another, imposing on each other from a fear 
of being injured. Thus much, then, concerning these things. But, with 
reference to the difference of their lives whom we speak of, we shall be 
able to discern aright, if we set apart by themselves the most just man, 
and the most unjust, and not otherwise; and now, what is this 
separation? Let us take from the unjust man nothing of injustice, nor 
of justice from the just man; but let us make each of them perfect in his 
own profession. And first, as to the unjust man, let him act as the able 
artists; as a complete pilot, or physician, he comprehends the possible 
and the impossible in the art; the one he attempts, and the other he 
relinquishes; and, if he fail in any thing, he is able to rectify it: so, in 
like manner, the unjust man attempting pieces of injustice in a dexterous 
manner, let him be concealed, if he intend to be exceedingly unjust; but, 
if he be caught, let him be deemed worthless: for the most complete 
injustice is, to seem just, not being so. We must give then to the 
completely unjust the most complete injustice; and not take from him, 
but allow him, whilst doing the greatest injustice, to procure to himself 
the highest reputation for justice; and, if in any thing he fail, let him be 
able to rectify it: and let him be able to speak so as to persuade if any 
thing of his injustice be spread abroad: let him be able to do by force, 
what requires force, through his courage and strength, and by means of 
his friends and his wealth: and having supposed him to be such an one 
as this, let us place the just man beside him, in our reasoning, a simple 
and ingenuous man, desiring, according to Æschylus, not the appearance 
but the reality of goodness: let us take from him the appearance of 
goodness; for, if he shall appear to be just, he shall have honours and 
rewards; and thus it may be uncertain whether he be such for the sake 
of justice, or on account of the rewards and honours: let him be stripped 
of every thing but justice, and be made completely, contrary to the 
other; whilst he does no injustice, let him have the reputation of doing. 
the greatest; that he may be tortured for justice, not yielding to 
reproach, and such things as arise from it, but may be immoveable till 
death; appearing indeed to be unjust through life, yet being really just; 
that so both of them arriving at the utmost pitch, the one of justice, and 
the other of injustice, we may judge which of them is the happier. 
Strange! said I, friend Glauco, how strenuously you purify each of the 
men, as a statue which is to be judged of! As much, said he, as I am 
able: whilst then they continue to be such, there will not, as I imagine, 
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be any further difficulty to observe what kind of life remains to each of 
them. It must therefore be told. And if possibly it should be told with 
greater rusticity, imagine not, Socrates, that it is I who tell it, but those 
who commend injustice preferably to justice; and they will say these 
things: That the just man, being of this disposition, will be scourged, 
tormented, fettered, have his eyes burnt, and lastly, having suffered all 
manner of evils, will be crucified; and he shall know, that he should not 
desire the reality but the appearance of justice: and that it is much more 
proper to pronounce that saying of Aéschylus, concerning the unjust 
man: for they will in reality say that the unjust man, as being in pursuit 
of what is real, and living not according to the opinion of men, wants 
not to have the appearance but the reality of injustice: 


Reaping the hollow furrow of his mind, 
Whence all his glorious councils blossom forth. 


In the first place, he holds the magistracy in the state, being thought to 
be just; next, he marries wherever he inclines, and matches his children 
with whom he pleases; he joins in partnership and company with whom 
he inclines; and, besides all this, he will succeed in all his projects for 
gain; as he does not scruple to do injustice: when then he engages in 
competitions, he will both in private and in public surpass and exceed 
his adversaries; and by this means he will be rich, and serve his friends, 
and hurt his enemies: and he will amply and magnificently render 
sacrifices and offerings to the Gods, and will honour the Gods, and such 
men as he chooses, much better than the just man. From whence they 
reckon, that it is likely he will be more beloved of the Gods than the 
just man. Thus, they say, Socrates, that both with Gods and men there 
is a better life prepared for the unjust man than for the just. When 
Glauco had said these things, I had a design to say something in reply. 
But his brother Adimantus said - Socrates, you do not imagine there 1s 
yet enough said on the argument. What further then? said J. That has 
not yet been spoken, said he, which ought most especially to have been 
mentioned. Why then, said I, the proverb is, A brother is help at hand. 
So do you assist, if he has failed in any thing. Though what has been 
said by him is sufficient to throw me down, and make me unable to 


succour justice. 
You say nothing, replied he. But hear this further. For we must go 


through all the arguments opposite to what he has said, which commend 
justice and condemn injustice, that what Glauco seems to me to intend 
may be more manifest. Now, parents surely tell and exhort their sons, 
as do all those who have the care of any, that it is necessary to be just; 
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not commending justice in itself, but the honours arising from it; that 
whilst a man is reputed to be just, he may obtain by this reputation 
magistracies and marriages, and whatever Glauco just now enumerated 
as the consequence of being reputed just: but these men carry this matter 
of reputation somewhat further; for, throwing in the approbation of the 
Gods, they have unspeakable blessings to enumerate to holy persons; 
which, they say, the Gods bestow. As the generous Hesiod and Homer 
say, the one, that the Gods cause the oaks to produce to just men 


Acorns at top, and in the middle bees; 
Their woolly sheep are laden with their fleece; 
(Oper. et Di. 1, 232) 


and a great many other good things of the same nature. In like manner, 
the other, 


The blameless king, who holds a godlike name, 
Finds his black mould both wheat and barley bear; 
With fruit his trees are laden, and his flocks 
Bring forth with ease; the sea affords him fish. 
(Odyssey 19, 109) 


But Muszus and his son tell us that the Gods give just men more 
splendid blessings than these; for, carrying them in his poem into Hades, 
and placing them in company with holy men at a feast prepared for 
them, they crown them, and make them pass the whole of their time in 
drinking, deeming eternal inebriation’ the finest reward of virtue. But 
some carry the rewards from the Gods still further; for they say that the 
offspring of the holy, and the faithful, and their children’s children, still 
remain. With these things, and such as these, they commend justice. 
But the unholy and unjust they bury in Hades, in a kind of mud’, and 
compel them to carry water in a sieve; and make them, even whilst 
alive, to live in infamy. Whatever punishments were assigned by Glauco 
to the just, whilst they were reputed unjust, these they assign to the 
unjust, but mention no others. This now is the way in which they 
commend and discommend them severally: but besides this, Socrates, 
consider another kind of reasoning concerning justice and injustice, 
mentioned both privately and by the poets: for all of them with one 


' By inebriation, theological poets signify a deific energy, or an energy superior to 
that which is intellectual. 


+ See the notes of Phedo. 
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mouth celebrate temperance and justice as indeed excellent, but yet 
difficult and laborious; and intemperance and injustice as indeed pleasant 
and easy to attain; but, by opinion only, and by law, abominable: and 
they say that for the most part unjust actions are more profitable than 
just. And they are gladly willing, both in public and private, to pay 
honour to wicked rich men, and such as have power of any kind, and 
to pronounce them happy, but to contemn and overlook those who are 
any how weak and poor, even whilst they acknowledge them to be 
better than the others. But, of all these speeches, the most marvellous 
-are those concerning the Gods, and virtue: as if even the Gods pave to 
many good men misfortunes and an evil life, and to contrary persons a 
contrary fate: and mountebanks and prophets, frequenting the gates of 
the rich, persuade them that they have a power granted them by the 
Gods, of expiating by sacrifices and songs, with pleasures and with 
feastings, if any injustice has been committed by any one, or his 
forefathers: and if he wishes to blast any enemy at a small expense, he 
shall injure the just in the same manner as the unjust; by certain 
blandishments and bonds, as they say, persuading the Gods to succour 
them: and to all these discourses they bring the poets as witnesses; who, 
mentioning the proneness to vice, say, 


How vice at once, and easily is gain’d; 
The way is smooth, and very nigh it dwells; 
Sweat before virtue stands, so Heav’n ordain’d - 


(Oper. et Di. 1, 287) 


and a certain long and steep way. Others make Homer witness how the 
Gods are prevailed upon by men, because he says, 


.... The Gods themselves are turn’d 

With sacrifices and appeasing vows; 

Fat off’rings and libation them persuade; 

And for transgressions suppliant pray’r atones. 


(Iliad 9 497) 


They show likewise many books of Muszus and Orpheus, the offspring, 
as they say, of the Moon, and of the Muses; according to which they 
perform their sacred rites, persuading not only private persons, but states 
likewise, that there are absolutions and purgations from iniquities by 
means of sacrifices, sports and pleasures; and this, for the benefit both 
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of the living and of the dead: these they call the mysteries? which 
absolve us from evils there; but they assert that dreadful things await 
those who do not offer sacrifice. All these, and so many things of the 
kind, friend Socrates, being said of virtue and vice, and their reward 
both with men and Gods; what do we imagine the souls of our youth 
do, when they hear them; such of them as are well born, and able as it 
were to rush into all these things which are said, and from all to 
deliberate, in what sort of character and in what sort of road one may 
best pass through life? It is likely he might say to himself, according to 
that of Pindar, 


Whether shall I the lofty wall 

Of justice try to scale; 

Or, hedg’d within the guileful maze 
Of vice, encircled dwell? 


For, according to what is said, though I be just, if I be not reputed so, 
there shall be no profit, but manifest troubles and punishments. But the 
unjust man, who procures to himself the character of justice, 1s said to 
have a divine life. Since then the appearance surpasses the reality, as 
wise men demonstrate to me, and is the primary part of happiness, 
ought I not to turn wholly to it; and to draw round myself as a 
covering, and picture, the image of virtue; but to draw after me the 
cunning and versatile fox of the most wise Archilochus? But perhaps 
some one will say, It 1s not easy, being wicked, always to be concealed. 
Neither is any thing else easy (will we say) which is great. But, 
however, if we would be happy, thither let us go where the vestiges of 
the reasonings lead us. For, in order to be concealed, we will make 
conjurations and associations together; and there are masters of 
persuasion, who teach a popular and political wisdom; by which means, 
whilst partly by persuasion and partly by force we seize more than our 
due, we shall not be punished. But, surely, to be concealed from the 
Gods, or to overpower them, is impossible. 

If then they are not, or care not about human affairs, we need not ` 
have any concern about being concealed: but if they really are, and care 


t The word used here by Plato is reAeron: and this word, as we have observed in the 
introduction to this book, signifies the greatest of the mysteries, or the Eleusinian. As 
therefore the Orphic hymns now extant are so called, there can be no doubt but that 
these were used in the Eleusinian mysteries: and this confirms what I have observed in 
my notes to Pausanias. 
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for us, we neither know nor have heard of them otherwise than from 
traditions, and from the poets who write their genealogies; and these 
very persons tell us, that they are to be moved and persuaded by 
sacrifices, and appeasing vows, and offerings; both of which we are to 
believe, or neither. If then we are to believe both, we may do injustice, 
and of the fruits of our injustice offer sacrifice. If we be just, we shall 
indeed be unpunished by the Gods; but then we shall not have the gains 
of injustice. But if we be unjust, we shall make gain; and after we have 
transgressed and offended, we shall appease them by offerings, and be 
liberated from punishment. But we shall be punished in the other world 
for our unjust doings here; either we ourselves, or our children’s 


children. But, friend, will the reasoner say, the mysteries can do much; 
the Gods are exorable, as say the mightiest states, and the children of the 


Gods, the poets; who are also their prophets, and who declare that these 
things are so. For what reason, then, should we still prefer justice 
before the greatest injustice; which if we shall attain to with any 
deceiving appearance, we shall fare according to our mind, both with 
reference to Gods and men, both living and dying, according to the 
speech now mentioned of many and excellent men? From all that has 
been said, by what means, O Socrates, shall he incline to honour justice, 
who has any ability of fortune or of wealth, of body or of birth, and 
not laugh when he hears it commended? So that, though a man were 


able even to show what we have said to be false, and fully understood 
that justice is better, he will, however, abundantly pardon and not be 


angry with the unjust; for he knows, that unless one from a divine 
nature abhor to do injustice, or from acquired knowledge abstain from 
it, no one of others is willingly just; but either through cowardice, old 
age, or some other weakness, condemns the doing injustice when unable 
to do it. That it is so is plain. For the first of these who arrives at 
power is the first to do injustice, as far as he is able. And the reason of 
all this is no other than that from whence all this discourse proceeded, 
Socrates, because, O wonderful man! among all those of you that call 
yourselves the commenders of justice, beginning from those ancient 
heroes of whom any accounts are left to the men of the present time, no 
one hath at any time condemned injustice, nor commended justice, 
otherwise than regarding the reputations, honours and rewards arising 
from them: but no one has hitherto sufficiently examined, neither in 
poetry nor in prose discourse, either of them in itself, and subsisting by 
its own power, in the soul of him who possesses it, and concealed from 
both Gods and men: how that the one is the greatest of all the evils 
which the soul hath within it, and justice the greatest good: for, if 1t had 
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thus from the beginning been spoken of by you all, and you had so 
persuaded us from our youth, we should not need to watch over our 
neighbour lest he should do us injustice, but every man would have been 
the best guardian over himself, afraid lest in doing injustice he should 
dwell with the greatest evil. These things now, Socrates, and probably 
much more than these, Thrasymachus or some other might say of justice 
and injustice, inverting their power, disagreeably as I imagine for my 
own part. But I (for I want to conceal nothing from you) being desirous 
to hear you on the opposite side, speak the best I am able, pulling the 
contrary way. Do not, therefore, only show us in your reasoning that 
justice is better than injustice; but in what manner each of them by 
itself, affecting the mind, is, the one evil, and the other good. And take 
away all opinions, as Glauco likewise enjoined: for, if you do not take 
away the false opinions on both sides, and add the true ones, we will say 
you do not commend justice, but the appearance; nor condemn being 
unjust, but the appearance; that you advise the unjust man to conceal 
himself; and that you assent to Thrasymachus that justice is a foreign 
good; the profit of the more powerful; and that injustice is the profit 
and advantage of oneself, but unprofitable to the inferior. Wherefore, 
now, after you have acknowledged that justice is among the greatest 
goods, and such as are worthy to be possessed for what arises from 
them, and much more in themselves, and for their own sake; such as 
sight, hearing, wisdom, health, and such other goods as are real in their 
own nature, and not merely in opinion; in the same manner commend 
justice; how, in itself, it profits the owner, and injustice hurts him. And 
leave to others to commend the rewards and opinions; for I could bear 
with others in this way, commending justice, and condemning injustice, 
celebrating and reviling their opinions and rewards; but not with you 
(unless you desire me), because you have passed the whole of life 
considering nothing else but this. Show us, then, in your discourse, not 
only that justice is better than injustice; but in what manner each of 
them by itself affecting the owner, whether he be concealed or not 
concealed from Gods and men, 1s, the one good, and the other evil. 

On hearing these things, as I always indeed was pleased with the 
disposition of Glauco and Adimantus, so at that time I was perfectly 
delighted, and replied: It was not ill said concerning you, sons of that 
worthy man, by the lover of Glauco, who wrote the beginning of the 
Elegies, when, celebrating your behaviour at the battle of Megara, he 
sang, 


Aristo’s sons! of an illustrious man, 
The race divine..... 
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This, friend, seems to be well said; for you are truly affected in a divine 
manner, if you are not persuaded that injustice is better than justice, and 
yet are able to speak thus in its defence: and to me you seem, truly, not 
to be persuaded; and I reason from the whole of your other behaviour, 
since, according to your present speeches at least, I should distrust you. 
But the more I can trust you, the more I am in doubt what argument 
I shall use. For I can neither think of any assistance I have to give (for 
I seem to be unable, and my mark 1s, that you do not accept of what I 
said to Thrasymachus when I imagined I showed that justice was better 
than injustice), nor yet can I think of giving no assistance; for I am 
afraid lest it be an unholy thing to desert justice when I am present, and 
see it accused, and not assist it whilst I breathe and am able to speak. 
It is best then to succour it in such a manner as I can. Hereupon 
Glauco and the rest entreated me, by all means, to assist, and not 
relinquish the discourse; but to search thoroughly what each of them 1s, 
and which way the truth lies, as to their respective advantage. I then 
said what appeared to me: That the inquiry we were attempting was not 
contemptible, but was that of one who was sharp-sighted, as I imagined. 
Since then, said I, we are not very expert, it seems proper to make the 
inquiry concerning this matter, in such a manner as if it were ordered 
those who are not very sharp-sighted, to read small letters at a distance; 
and one should afterwards understand, that the same letters are greater 
somewhere else, and in a larger field: it would appear eligible, I imagine, 
first to read these, and thus come to consider the lesser, if they happen 
to be the same. Perfectly right, said Adimantus. But what of this kind, 
Socrates, do you perceive in the inquiry concerning justice? 1 shall tell 
you, said I. Do not we say there is justice in one man, and there 1s 
likewise justice in a whole state? It 1s certainly so, replied he. Is not a 
state a preater object than one man? Greater, said he. It 1s likely, then, 
that justice should be greater in what is greater, and be more easy to be 
understood: we shall first, then, if you incline, inquire what it is in 
states; and then, after the same manner, we shall consider it in each 
individual, contemplating the similitude of the greater in the idea of the 
lesser. You seem to me, said he, to say right. If then, said i, we 
contemplate, in our discourse, a state existing, shall we not perceive its 
justice and injustice existing? Perhaps, said he. And is there not ground 
to hope, if this exists, that we shall more easily find what we seek for? 
Most certainly. It seems, then, we ought to attempt to succeed, for I 
imagine this to be a work of no small importance. Consider then. We 
are considering, said Adimantus, and do you no otherwise. A city, then, 
said I, as I imagine, takes its rise from this, that none of us happens to 


be self-sufficient, but is indigent of many things; or, do you imagine 
there is any other origin of building a city? None other, said he. Thus, 
then, one taking in one person for one indigence, and another for 
another; as they stand in need of many things, they assemble into one 
habitation many companions and assistants; and to this joint-habitation 
we give the name city, do we not? Certainly. And they mutually 
exchange with one another, each judging that, if he either gives or takes 
in exchange, it will be for his advantage. Certainly. Come, then, said 
I, let us, in our discourse, make a city from the beginning. And, it 
seems, our indigence has made it. Why not? But the first and the 
greatest of wants is the preparation of food, in order to subsist and live. 
By all means. The second is of lodging. The third of clothing; and such 
like. It is so. But, come, said I, how shall the city be able to make so 
great a provision? Shall not one be a husbandman, another a mason, 
some other a weaver? or, shall we add to them a shoemaker, or some 
other of those who minister to the necessaries of the body? Certainly. 
So that the most indigent city might consist of four or five men? It 
seems so. But, what now? must each of those do his work for them all 
incommon? As, the husbandman, being one, shall he prepare food for 
four; and consume quadruple time, and labour, in preparing food, and 
sharing it with others? or, neglecting them, shall he for himself alone 
make the fourth part of this food, in the fourth part of the time? and, 
of the other three parts of time, shall he employ one in the preparation 
of a house, the other in that of clothing, the other of shoes, and not give 
himself trouble in sharing with others, but do his own affairs by 
himself? 

Adimantus said - And probably, Socrates, this way is more easy than 
the other. No, certainly, said I; 1t were absurd. For, whilst you are 
speaking, I consider that we are born not perfectly resembling one 
another, but differing in disposition; one being fitted for doing one 
thing, and another for doing another: does it not seem so to you? It 
does. But, what now? Whether will a man do better, if, being one, he 
works in many arts, or in one? When in one, said he. But this, I. 
imagine, is also plain; that if one miss the season of any work, it is 
ruined. That is plain. For, I imagine, the work will not wait upon the 
leisure of the workman; but of necessity the workman must attend close 
upon the work, and not in the way of a by-job. Of necessity. And 
hence it appears, that more will be done, and better, and with greater 
ease, when every one does but one thing, according to their genius, and 
in proper season, and freed from other things. Most certainly, said he. 
But we need certainly, Adimantus, more citizens than four, for those 


provisions we mentioned: for the husbandman, it would seem, will not 
make a plough for himself, if it is to be handsome; nor yet a spade, nor 
other instruments of agriculture: as little will the mason; for he, 
likewise, needs many things: and in the same way, the weaver and the 
shoemaker also. Is it not so? True. Joiners, then, and smiths, and 
other such workmen, being admitted into our little city, make it throng. 
Certainly. But it would be no very great matter, neither, if we did not 
give them neatherds likewise, and shepherds, and those other herdsmen; 
in order that both the husbandmen may have oxen for ploughing, and 
that the masons, with the help of the husbandmen, may use the cattle 
for their carriages; and that the weavers likewise, and the shoemakers, 
may have hides and wool. Nor yet, said he, would it be a very small 
city, having all these. But, said I, it is almost impossible to let down 
such a city in any such place as that it shall need no importations. It is 
impossible. It will then certainly want others still, who may import 
from another state what it needs. It will want them. And surely this 
service would be empty, if it carry out nothing which these want, from 
whom they import what they need themselves. It goes out empty in 
such a case, does it not? To me it seems so. But the city ought not 
only to make what is sufficient for itself; but such things, and so much 
also, as may answer for those things which they need. It ought. Our 
city, then, certainly wants a great many more husbandmen and other 


workmen? A great many more. And other servants besides, to import 
and export the several things; and these are merchants, are they not? 
Yes. We shall then want merchants likewise? Yes, indeed. And 1f the 
merchandise is by sea, it will want many others; such as are skilful in sea 
affairs. Many others, truly. But what as to the city within itself? How 
will they exchange with one another the things which they have each of 
them worked; and for the sake of which, making a community, they 
have built a city? It is plain, said he, in selling and buying. Hence we 
must have a forum, and money, as a symbol, for the sake of exchange. 
Certainly. 

If now the husbandman, or any other workman, bring any of his work 
to the forum, but come not at the same time with those who want to 
make exchange with him, must he not, desisting from his work, sit idly 
in the forum? By no means, said he. But there are some who, 
observing this, set themselves to this service; and, in well-regulated cities, 
they are mostly such as are weakest in their body, and unfit to do any 
other work. There they are to attend about the forum, to give money 
in exchange for such things as any may want to sell; and things in 
exchange for money to such as want to buy. This indigence, said I, 
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procures our city a race of shopkeepers; for, do not we call shopkeepers, 
those who, fixed in the forum, serve both in selling and buying? but 
such as travel to other cities we call merchants. Certainly. 

There are still, as I imagine, certain other ministers, who, though unfit 
to serve the public in things which require understanding, have yet 
strength of body sufficient for labour, who selling the use of their 
strength, and calling the reward of it hire, are called, as I imagine, 
hirelings: are they not? Yes, indeed. Hirelings then are, it seems, the 
complement of the city? It seems so. Has our city now, Adimantus, 
already so increased upon us as to be complete? Perhaps. Where now, 
at all, should justice and injustice be in it; and, in which of the things 
that we have considered does it appear to exist? I do not know, said he, 
Socrates, if it be not in a certain use, somehow, of these things with one 
another. Perhaps, said I, you say right. But we must consider it, and 
not be weary. First, then, let us consider after what manner those who 
are thus procured shall be supported. Is it any other way than by 
making bread and wine, and clothes, and shoes, and building houses? 
In summer, indeed, they will work for the most part without clothes 
and shoes; and, in winter, they will be sufficiently furnished with clothes 
and shoes; they will be nourished, partly with barley, making meal of 
it, and partly with wheat, making loaves, boiling part and toasting part, 
putting fine loaves and cakes over a fire of stubble, or over dried leaves; 
and resting themselves on couches, strawed with smilax and myrtle 
leaves, they and their children will feast; drinking wine, and crowned, 
and singing to the Gods, they will pleasantly live together, begetting 
children, not beyond their substance, guarding against poverty or war. 

Glauco replying says, You make the men to feast, as it appears, 
withofit meats. You say true, said I; for I forget that they shall have 
meats likewise. They shall have salt, and olives, and cheese; and they 
shall boil bulbous roots, and herbs of the field; and we set before them 
desserts of figs, and vetches, and beans; and they will toast at the fire 
myrtle berries, and the berries of the beech-tree; drinking in moderation, 
and thus passing their life in peace and health; and dying, as is likely, in 
old age, they will leave to their children another such life. If you had 
been making, Socrates, said he, a city of hogs, what else would you have 
fed them with but with these things? But how should we do, Glauco? 
said I. What is usually done, said he. They must, as I imagine, have 
their beds, and tables, and meats, and desserts, as we now have, if they 
are not to be miserable. Be it so, said I; I understand you. We consider, 
it seems, not only how a city may exist, but how a luxurious city: and 
perhaps it is not amiss; for, in considering such an one, we may 
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probably see how justice and injustice have their origin in cities. But 
the true city seems to me to be such an one as we have described; like 
one who is healthy; but if you incline that we likewise consider a city 
that is corpulent, nothing hinders it. For these things will not, it seems, 
please some; nor this sort of life satisfy them; but there shall be beds, 
and tables, and all other furniture; seasonings, ointments, and perfumes; 
mistresses, and confections, and various kinds of all these. And we must 
no longer consider as alone necessary what we mentioned at the first; 
houses, and clothes, and shoes; but painting too, and all the curious arts 
must be set a-going, and carving, and gold, and ivory; and all these 
things must be procured, must they not? Yes, said he. Must not the 
city, then, be larger? For that healthy one is no longer sufficient, but 
is already full of luxury, and of a crowd of such as are no way necessary 
to cities; such as all kinds of sportsmen, and the imitative artists, many 
of them imitating in figures and colours, and others in music: poets too, 
and their ministers, rhapsodists, actors, dancers, undertakers, workmen 
of all sorts of instruments; and what has reference to female ornaments, 
as well as other things. We shall need likewise many more servants. Do 
not you think they will require pedagogues, and nurses, and tutors, 
hair-dressers, barbers, victuallers too, and cooks? And further still, we 
shall want swine-herds likewise: of these there were none in the other 
city, (for there needed not) but in this we shall want these, and many 
other sorts of herds likewise, if any eat the several animals, shall we not? 
Why not? Shall we not then, in this manner of life, be much more in 
need of physicians than formerly? Much more. And the country, 
which was then sufficient to support the inhabitants, will, instead of 
being sufficient, become too little; or how shall we say? In this way, 
said he. Must we not then encroach upon the neighbouring country, if 
we want to have sufficient for plough and pasture, and they, in like 
manner, on us, if they likewise suffer themselves to accumulate wealth 


to infinity; going beyond the boundary of necessaries? There is great 


necessity for it, Socrates. Shall we afterwards fight, Glauco, or how 
shall we do? We shall certainly, said he. But we say nothing, said I, 


whether war does any evil, or any good; but thus much only, that we 
have found the origin of war: from whence, most especially, arise the 
greatest mischiefs to states, both private and public. Yes, indeed. We 
shall need, then, friend, still a larger city; not for a small, but for a large 
army, who, in going out, may fight with those who assault them, for 
their whole substance, and every thing we have now mentioned. What, 
said he, are not these sufficient to fight? No; if you, at least, said I, and 
all of us, have rightly agreed, when we formed our city: and we agreed, 
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if you remember, that it was impossible for one to perform many arts 
handsomely. You say true, said he. What, then, said I, as to that 
contest of war; does it not appear to require art? Very much, said he. 
Ought we then to take more care of the art of shoe-making than of the 
art of making war? By no means. But we charged the shoemaker 
neither to undertake at the same time to be a husbandman, nor a 
weaver, nor mason, but a shoe-maker; that the work of that art may be 
done for us handsomely: and, in like manner, we allotted to every one 
of the rest one thing, to which the genius of each led him, and what 
each took care of, freed from other things, to do it well, applying to it 
the whole of his life, and not neglecting the seasons of working. And 
now, as to the affairs of war, whether 1s it of the greatest importance, 
that they be well performed? Or, 1s this so easy a thing, that one may 
be a husbandman, and likewise a soldier, and shoemaker; or be 
employed in any other art? But not even at chess, or dice, can one ever 
play skilfully, unless he study this very thing from his childhood, and 
not make it a by-work. Or, shall one, taking a spear, or any other of 
the warlike arms and instruments, become instantly an expert 
combatant, in an encounter in arms, or in any other relating to war? 
And, shall the taking up of no other instrument make a workman, or 
a wrestler, nor be useful to him who has neither the knowledge of that 
particular thing, nor has bestowed the study sufficient for its attainment? 
Such instruments, he, would truly be very valuable. 

By how much then, said I, this work of guards is one of the greatest 
importance, by so much it should require the preatest leisure from other 
things, and likewise the greatest art and study. I imagine so, replied he. 
And shall it not likewise require a competent genius for this profession? 
Why not? It should surely be our business, as it seems, if we be able, 
to choose who and what kind of geniuses are competent for the 
guardianship of the city. Ours, indeed. We have truly, said I, 
undertaken no mean business; but, however, we are not to despair, so 
long at least as we have any ability. No indeed, said he. Do you think 
then, said I, that the genius of a generous whelp differs any thing for- 
guardianship, from that of a generous youth? What is it you say? It is 
this. Must not each of them be acute in the perception, swift to pursue 
what they perceive, and strong likewise if there is need to conquer what 
they shall catch? There is need, said he, of all these. And surely he 
must be brave likewise, if he fight well. Why not? But will he be brave 
who is not spirited, whether it is a horse, a dog, or any other animal? 
Or, have you not observed, that the spirit 1s somewhat unsurmountable 
and invincible; by the presence of which every soul is, in respect of all 


things whatever, unterrified and unconquerable? I have observed it. It 
is plain then what sort of a guard we ought to have, with reference to 
his body. Yes, and with reference to his soul, that he should be spirited. 
This likewise is plain. How then, said I, Glauco, will they not be savage 
towards one another and the other citizens, being of such a temper? No 
truly, said he, not easily. But yet it is necessary, that towards their 
friends they be meek, and fierce towards their enemies; for otherwise 
they will not wait till others destroy them; but they will prevent them, 
doing it themselves. True, said he. What then, said I, shall we do? 
Where shall we find, at once, the mild and the magnanimous temper? 
For the mild disposition is somehow opposite to the spirited. It appears 
so. But, however, if he be deprived of either of these, he cannot be a 
good guardian; for it seems to be impossible; and thus it appears, that a 
good guardian is an impossible thing. It seems so, said he. After 
hesitating and considering what had passed: Justly, said I, friend, are we 


in doubt; for we have departed from that image which we first 
established. How say you? have we not observed, that there are truly 


such tempers as we were not imagining, who have these opposite things? 
Where then? One may see it in other animals, and not a little in that 
one with which we compared our guardian. For this, you know, is the 
natural temper of generous dogs, to be most mild towards their 
domestics and their acquaintance, but the reverse to those they know 
not. It is so. This then, said I, is possible; and it is not against nature 
that we require our guardian to be such an one. It seems not. Are you, 
further, of this opinion, that he who is to be our guardian should, 
besides being spirited, be a philosopher likewise? How? said he; for I 
do not understand you. This, likewise, said I, you will observe in the 
dogs; and it is worthy of admiration in the brute. As what? He is 
angry at whatever unknown person he sees, though he hath never 
suffered any ill from him before; but he is fond of whatever 
acquaintance he sees, though he has never at any time received any good 
from him. Have you not wondered at this? I never, said he, much 
attended to it before; but, that he does this, is plain. But, indeed, this 
affection of his nature seems to be an excellent disposition, and truly 
philosophical. As how? As, said I, it distinguishes between a friendly 
and unfriendly aspect, by nothing else but this, that it knows the ons, 
but is ignorant of the other. How, now, should not this be deemed the 
love of learning, which distinguishes what is friendly and what is 
foreign, by knowledge and ignorance? It can no way be shown why it 
should not. But, however, said I, to be a lover of learning, and a 
philosopher, are the same. The same, said he. May we not then boldly 
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settle it, That in man too, if any one is to be of a mild disposition 
towards his domestics and acquaintance, he must be a philosopher and 
a lover of learning? Let us settle it, said he. He then who is to be a 
good and worthy guardian for us, of the city, shall be a philosopher, and 
spirited, and swift, and strong in his disposition. By all means, said he. 
Let then our guardian, said I, be such an one. But in what manner shall 
these be educated for us, and instructed? And will the consideration of 
this be of any assistance in perceiving that for the sake of which we 
consider every thing else? In what manner justice and injustice arise in 
the city, that we may not omit a necessary part of the discourse; nor 
consider what is superfluous? The brother of Glauco said: I, for my 
part, greatly expect that this inquiry will be of assistance to that. Truly, 
said I, friend Adimantus, it is not to be omitted, though it should 
happen to be somewhat tedious. No, truly. Come then, let us, as if we 
were talking in the way of fable, and at our leisure, educate these men 
in our reasoning. It must be done. What then is the education? Or, is 
it difficult to find a better than that which was found long ago, which 
is, gymnastic for the body, and music for the mind? It is indeed. Shall 
we not then, first, begin with instructing them in music, rather than in 
gymnastic? Why not? When you say music, you mean discourses, do 
you not? I do: but of discourses there are two kinds; the one true, and 
the other false. There are. And they must be educated in them both, 
and first in the false. I do not understand, said he, what you mean. Do 
not you understand, said I, that we first of all tell children fables? And 
this part of music, somehow, to speak in the general, is false; yet there 
is truth in them; and we accustom children to fables before their 
gymnastic exercises. We do so. This then is what I meant, when I said 
that children were to begin music before gymnastic. Right, said he. 
And do you not know that the beginning of every work is of the 
greatest importance, especially to any one young and tender? for then 
truly, in the easiest manner, is formed and taken on the impression 
which one inclines to imprint on every individual. It is entirely so. 
Shall we then suffer the children to hear any kind of tables composed 
by any kind of persons; and to receive, for the most part, into their 
minds, opinions contrary to those we judge they ought to have when 
they are grown up? We shall by no means suffer it. First of all, then, 
we must preside over the fable-makers. And whatever beautiful fable 
they make must be chosen; and what are otherwise must be rejected; and 
we shall persuade the nurses and mothers to tell the children such fables 
as shall be chosen; and to fashion their minds by fables, much more than 
their bodies by their hands. But the most of what they tell them at 
present must be thrown out. As what? said he. In the greater ones, said 
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I, we shall see the lesser likewise. For the fashion of them must be the 


same; and both the greater and the lesser must have the same kind of 
power. Do not you think so? I do, said he: but I do not at all 
understand which you call the greater ones. Those, said I, which Hesiod 


and Homer tell us, and the other poets. For they composed false fables 


to mankind, and told them as they do still. Which, said he, do you 
mean, and what is it you blame in them? That, said I, which first of all 
and most especially ought to be blamed, when one does not falsify 
handsomely. What is that? When one, in his composition, gives ill 
representations of the nature of Gods and heroes: as a painter drawing 
a picture in no respect resembling what he wished to paint. It is right, 
said he, to blame such things as these. But how have they failed, say 
we, and as to what? First of all, with reference to that greatest lie, and 
matters of the greatest importance, he did not lie handsomely, who told 
how Heaven did what Hesiod says he did; and then again how Saturn 
punished him, and what Saturn did, and what he suffered from his son: 
For though these things were true, yet I should not imagine they ought 
to be so plainly told to the unwise and the young, but ought much 
rather to be concealed. But if there were a necessity to tell them, they 
should be heard in secrecy, by as few as possible; after they had 
sacrificed not a hog, but some great and wonderful sacrifice, that thus 
the fewest possible might chance to hear them. 


These fables, said he, are indeed truly hurtful. And not to be 
mentioned, Adimantus, said I, in our city. Nor 1s it to be said in the 
hearing of a youth, that he who does the most extreme wickedness does 
nothing strange; nor he who in every shape punishes his unjust father, 
but that he does the same as the first and the greatest of the Gods. No 
truly, said he, these things do not seem to me proper to be said. Nor, 
universally, said I, must it be told how Gods war with Gods, and plot 
and fight against one another, (for such assertions are not true,) - if, at 
least, those who are to guard the city for us ought to account it the 
most shameful thing to hate one another on slight grounds. As little 
ought we to tell in fables, and embellish to them, the battles of the 
giants; and many other all-various feuds, both of the Gods and heroes, 


with their own kindred and relations. But if we are at all to persuade 
them that at no time should one citizen hate another, and that it is 


unholy; such things as these are rather to be said to them immediately 
when they are children, by the old men and women, and by those well 


advanced in life; and the poets are to be obliged to compose agreeably 
to these things. But Juno fettered by her son, and Vulcan hurled from 


heaven by his father for going to assist his mother when beaten, and all 
those battles of the Gods which Homer has composed, must not be 
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admitted into the city; whether they be composed in the way of 
allegory, or without allegory; for the young person is not able to judge 
what is allegory and what is not: but whatever opinions he receives at 
such an age are with difficulty washed away, and are generally 
immoveable. On these accounts, one would imagine, that, of all things, 
we should endeavour that what they are first to hear be composed in the 
most handsome manner for exciting them to virtue. There is reason for 
it, said he. But, if any one now should ask us concerning these, what 
they are, and what kind of fables they are, which should we name? And 
I said: Adimantus, you and I are not poets at present, but founders of a 
city; and it belongs to the founders to know the models according to 
which the poets are to compose their fables; contrary to which if they 
compose, they are not to be tolerated; but it belongs not to us to make 
fables for them. Right, said he. But as to this very thing, the models 
concerning theology, which are they? Some such as these, said I. God 
is always to be represented such as he is, whether one represent him in 
epic, in song, or in tragedy. This ought to be done. Is not God 
essentially good,’ and is he not to be described as such? Without doubt. 
But nothing which is good is hurtful; is it? It does not appear to me 
that it is. Does, then, that which is not hurtful ever do hurt? By no 
means. Does that which does no hurt do any evil? Nor this neither. 
And what does no evil cannot be the cause of any evil. How can it? 
But what? Good is beneficial. Yes. It is, then, the cause of welfare? 
Yes. Good, therefore, is not the cause of all things, but the cause of 
those things which are in a right state; but is not the cause of those 
things which are in a wrong. Entirely so, said he. Neither, then, can 
God, said I, since he is good, be the cause of all things, as the many say, 
but he is the cause of a few things to men; but of many things he is not 
the cause; for our good things are much fewer than our evil: and no 
other than God is the cause of our good things; but of our evils we must 
not make God the cause, but seek for some other. You seem to me, 
said he, to speak most true. We must not, then, said I, either admit 
Homer or any other poet trespassing so foolishly with reference to the 

Gods, and saying, how | 


Two vessels on Jove’s threshold ever stand, 
The source of evil one, and one of good. 

The man whose lot Jove mingles out of both, 
By good and ill alternately is rul’d. 

But he whose portion is unmingled ill, 

©’er sacred earth by famine dire ts driv’n. 


(Iliad 24 527) 


Nor that Jupiter is the dispenser of our good and evil. Nor, if any one 
say that the violation of oaths and treaties by Pandarus was effected by 
Minerva and Jupiter, shall we commend it. Nor that dissension among 
the Gods, and judgment by Themis and Jupiter. Nor yet must we suffer 
the youth to hear what Aéschylus says; how, 


Whenever God inclines to raze 
A house, himself contrives a cause. 


But, if any one make poetical compositions, in which are these iambics, 
the sufferings of Niobe, of the Pelopides, or the Trojans, or others of a 
like nature, we must either not suffer them to say they are the works of 
God; or, if of God, we must find that reason for them which we now 
require, aud we must say that God did what was just and good; and that 
they were benefited by being chastised: but we must not suffer a poet to 
say, that they are miserable who are punished; and that it is God who 
does these things. But if they say that the wicked, as being miserable, 
needed correction; and that, in being punished, they were profited by 
God, we may suffer the assertion. But, to say that God, who is good, 
is the cause of ill to any one, this we must by all means oppose, nor 
suffer any one to say so in his city; if he wishes to have it well 
regulated. Nor must we permit any one, either young or old, to hear 
such things told in fable, either in verse or prose; as they are neither 
agreeable to sanctity to be told, nor profitable to us, nor consistent with 
themselves. 

I vote along with you, said he, in this law, and it pleases me. This, 
then, said I, may be one of the laws and models with reference to the 
Gods: by which it shall be necessary that those who speak, and who 
compose, shall compose and say that God is not the cause of all things, 
but of good. Yes, indeed, said he, it is necessary. But what as to this 
second law? Think you that God is a buffoon, and insidiously appears, 
at different times, in different shapes; sometimes like himself; and, at 
other times, changing his appearance into many shapes; sometimes 
deceiving us, and making us conceive false opinions of him? Or, do you 
conceive him to be simple, and departing the least of all things from his 
proper form? I cannot, at present, at least, replied he, say so. But what 
as to this? If any thing be changed from its proper form, 1s there not 


a necessity that it be changed by itself, or by another? Undoubtedly. 
Are not those things which are in the best state, least of all changed and 


moved by any other thing? as the body, by meats and drinks, and 
labours: and every vegetable by tempests and winds, and such like 


accidents. Is not the most sound and vigorous least of all changed? 
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Why not? And as to the soul itself, will not any perturbation from 
without, least of all disorder and change the most brave and wise? Yes. 
And surely, somehow, all vessels which are made, and buildings, and 
vestments, according to the same reasoning, such as are properly 
worked, and in a right state, are least changed by time, or other 
accidents? They are so, indeed. Every thing then which is in a good 
state, either by nature, or art, or both, receives the smallest change from 
any thing else. It seems so. But God, and every thing belonging to 
divinity, are in the best state. Why not? In this way, then, God should 
least of all have many shapes. Least of all, truly. But should he change 
and alter himself? It is plain, said he, if he be changed at all. Whether 
then will he change himself to the better, and to the more handsome, or 
to the worse, and the more deformed? Of necessity, replied he, to the 
worse, if he be changed at all; for we shall never at any time say, that 
God is any way deficient with respect to beauty or excellence. You say 
most right, said I. And this being so; do you imagine, Adimantus, that 
any one, either of Gods or men, would willingly make himself any way 
worse? It is impossible, said he. It is impossible, then, said I, for a God 
to desire to change himself; but each of them, being most beautiful and 
excellent, continues always, to the utmost of his power, invariably in his 
own form. This appears to me, at least, said he, wholly necessary. Let 
not, then, said I, most excellent Adimantus, any of the poets tell us, how 
the Gods, 


foes at times resembling foreign guests, 
Wander o’er cities in all-various forms. 
(Odyssey 17 485) 


Nor let any one belie Proteus and Thetis. Nor bring in Juno, in 
tragedies or other poems, as having transformed herself like a priestess, 
and collecting for the life-sustaining sons of Inachus the Argive River. 
Nor let them tell us many other such lies. Nor let the mothers, 
persuaded by them, affright their children, telling the stories wrong; as, 
that certain Gods wander by night, | 


Resembling various guests, in various forms, 


that they may not, at one and the same time, blaspheme against the 
Gods, and render their children more dastardly. By no means, said he. 
But are the Gods, said I, such as, though in themselves they never 
change, yet make us imagine they appear in various forms, deceiving us, 
and playing the mountebanks? Perhaps, said he. But what, said I, can 
a God cheat; holding forth a phantasm, either in word or deed? I do 
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not know, said he. Do not you know, said I, that what is truly a cheat, 
if we may be allowed to say so, both all the Gods and men abhor? 
How do you say? replied he. Thus, said I: That to offer a cheat to the 
most principal part of themselves, and that about their most principal 
interests, is what none willingly incline to do; but, of all things, every 
one is most afraid of possessing a cheat there. Neither as yet, said he, 
do I understand you. Because, said I, you think I am saying something 
venerable: but I am saying, that to cheat the soul concerning realities, 
and to be so cheated, and to be ignorant, and there to have obtained and 
to keep a cheat, is what every one would least of all choose; and a cheat 
in the soul is what they most especially hate. Most especially, said he. 
But this, as I was now saying, might most justly be called a true cheat, 
- ignorance in the soul of the cheated person: since a cheat in words is 
but a kind of imitation of what the soul feels; and an image afterwards 
arising, and not altogether a pure cheat. Is it not so? Entirely. But this 


real lie 1s not only hated of the Gods, but of men likewise. So it 
appears. But what now? With respect to the cheat in words, when has 
it something of utility, so as not to deserve hatred? Is it not when 
employed towards our enemies; and some even of those called our 
friends; when in madness, or other distemper, they attempt to do some 
mischief? In that case, for a dissuasive, as a drug, it is useful. And in 
those fables we were now mentioning, as we know not how the truth 
stands concerning ancient things, making a lie resembling the truth, we 
render it useful as much as possible. It is, said he, perfectly so. In 
which then of these cases is a lie useful to God? Whether does he make 
a lie resembling the truth, as being ignorant of ancient things? That 
were ridiculous, said he. God is not then a lying poet. I do not think 


it. But should he make a lie through fear of his enemies? Far from it. 
But on account of the folly or madness of his kindred? But, said he, 


none of the foolish and mad are the friends of God. There is then no 
occasion at all for God to make a lie. There is none. The divine and 
godlike nature is then, 1n all respects, without a lie? Altogether, said he. 
God then is simple and true, both in word and deed; neither is he 
changed himself, nor does he deceive others; neither by visions, nor by 
discourse, nor by the pomp of signs; neither when we are awake, nor 
when we sleep. So it appears, said he, to me, at least whilst you are 
speaking. You agree then, said I, that this shall be the second model, by 
which we are to speak and to compose concerning the Gods: that they 
are neither mountebanks, to change themselves; nor to mislead us by 
lies, either in word or deed? I agree. Whilst then we commend many 
other things in Homer, this we shall not commend, the dream sent by 
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Jupiter to Agamemnon; neither shall we commend Æschylus, when he 
makes Thetis say that Apollo had sung at her marriage, that 


A comely offspring she should raise, 
From sickness free, of lengthen’d days: 
Apollo, singing all my fate, 

And praising high my Godlike state, 
Rejoic’d my heart; and ’twas my hope, 
That all was true Apollo spoke: 

But he, who, at my marriage feast, 
Extoll’d me thus, and was my guest; 
He who did thus my fate explain, 

Is he who now my son hath slain. 


When any one says such things as these of the Gods, we shall show 
displeasure, and not afford the chorus: nor shall we suffer teachers to 
make use of such things in the education of the youth; if our guardians 
are to be pious, and divine men, as far as it is possible for man to be. 
I agree with you, said he, perfectly, as to these models; and we may use 
them as laws. 
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BOOK Ii 


These things indeed then, said I, and such as these, are, as it seems, 
what are to be heard, and not heard, concerning the Gods, immediately 
from childhood, by those who are to honour the Gods and their 
parents, and who are not to despise friendship with one another. And 
I imagine, replied he, that these things have appeared right. But, what 
now? If they are to be brave, must not these things be narrated to 
them, and such other likewise as may render them least of all afraid of 
death? Or, do you imagine that any one can ever be brave whilst he has 


this fear within him? Not I, truly, said he. But what? do you think 
that any one can be void of a fear of death, whilst he imagines that there 


is Hades, and that it is dreadful; and, that in battles he will choose deathi 
before defeat and slavery? By no means. 


We ought then, as it seems, to give orders likewise to those who 
undertake to discourse about fables of this kind; and to entreat them not 
to reproach thus in general the things in Hades, but rather to commend 
them; as they say neither what is true, nor what is profitable to those 
who are to be soldiers. We ought indeed, said he. Beginning then, said 
I, at this verse, we shall leave out all of such kind, as this; 


Pd rather, as a rustic slave, submit 
To some mean man, who had but scanty fare, 


Than govern all the wretched shades below. 
(Odyssey 11 489) 


And, that 


The house, to mortals and immortals, seems 


Dreadful and squalid; and what Gods abhor; (Iliad 20 64) 


And, 


O strange! in Pluto’s dreary realms to find 
Soul and its image, but no spark of mind. (Iliad 23 103) 


And, 


He’s wise alone, the rest are flutt’ring shades. 
(Odyssey 10 495) 
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The soul to Hades from its members fled; 
And, leaving youth and manhood, wail’d its fate. 
(Iliad 16 856) 


ae ws the soul, like smoke, down to the shades 
Fled howling ...... (Iliad 23 100) 
And, 


As, in the hollow of a spacious cave, 

The owls fly screaming; 1f one chance to fall 
Down from the rock, they all confus’dly fly; 
So these together howling went..... (Odyssey 24 6) 
We shall request Homer and the other poets not to be indignant if we 
raze these things, and such as these; not that they are not poetical, and 
pleasant to many to be heard; but, the more poetical they are, the less 
ought they to be heard by children, and men who ought to be free, and 
more afraid of slavery than of death. By all means, truly. Further, are 
not all dreadful and frightful names about these things likewise to be 
rejected? Cocytus, and Styx, those in the infernal regions, and the dead, 
and such other appellations, in this form, such as terrify all who hear 
them. These may perhaps, serve some other purpose: but we are afraid 
for our guardians; lest, by such a terror, they be rendered more 
effeminate and soft than they ought to be. We are rightly afraid of it, 
said he. Are these then to be taken away? They are. And they must 
speak and compose on a contrary model. That is plain. We shall take 
away likewise the bewailings and lamentations of illustrious men. This 
is necessary, if what is above be so. Consider then, said I, whether we 
rightly take away, or not. And do not we say, that the worthy man 
will imagine that to die is not a dreadful thing to the worthy man whose 
companion he is? We say so. Neither then will he lament over him, at 
least, as if his friend suffered something dreadful. No, indeed. And we 
say this likewise, that such an one is most of all sufficient in himself, for 
the purpose of living happily, and that, in a distinguished manner from 
others, he is least of all indigent. True, said he. It is to him, then, the 
least dreadful to be deprived of a son, a brother, wealth, or any other of 
such-like things. Least of all, indeed. So that he will least of all lament; 


but endure, in the mildest manner, when any such misfortune befalls 
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him. Certainly. We shall rightly then take away the lamentations of 
88a famous men, and assign them to the women, but not to the better sort, 
and to such of the men as are dastardly; that so those whom we propose 
to educate for the guardianship of the country may disdain to make 
lamentations of this kind. Right, said he. We shall again then entreat 
Homer, and the other poets, not to say in their compositions, that 


Achilles, the son of a Goddess, 


Lay sometimes on his side, and then anon 
Supine; then grov’ling; rising then again, 
Lamenting wander’d on the barren shore. 


(Iliad 24 10) 


ee With both his hands 
He pour’d the burning dust upon his head. 


(Iliad 24 12) 


Nor the rest of his lamentation, and bewailing; such and so great as he 
has composed. Nor that Priam, so near to the Gods, so meanly 
supplicated, and rolled himself in the dirt: "Calling on every soldier by 
his name." 

But still much more must we entreat them not to make the Gods, at 
least, to bewail, and say, 


Ah wretched me! unfortunately brave 
A son I bore. 


And if they are not thus to bring in the Gods, far less should they dare 
to represent the greatest of the Gods in so unbecoming a manner as this: 


How dear a man, around the town pursu’d, 
Mine eyes behold! for which my heart is griev’d: 
Ah me! ’tis fated that Patroclus kill 

Sarpedon; whom, of all men, most I love. 


(Iliad 18 54) 


For, if, friend Adimantus, our youth should seriously hear such things 
as these, and not laugh at them as spoken most unsuitably, hardly would 
any one think it unworthy of himself, of himself being a man, or check 
himself, if he should happen either to say or to do any thing of the 
kind; but, without any shame or endurance, would, on small sufferings, 


' Iliad 27 414. 
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sing many lamentations and moans. You say most true, replied he. 
They must not, therefore, do in this manner, as our reasoning now has 
evinced to us; which we must believe, ull some one persuade us by some 
better. They must not, indeed. But, surely, neither ought we to be 
given to excessive laughter; for, where a man gives himself to violent 
laughter, such a disposition commonly requires a violent change. It 
seems so, said he. Nor, if any one shall represent worthy men as 
overcome by laughter, must we allow it, much less if he thus represent 
the Gods. Much less, indeed, said he. Neither, then, shall we receive 
such things as these from Homer concerning the Gods: 


Vulcan ministrant when the Gods beheld, 
Admist them laughter unextinguish’d rose. 


(Iliad 1 599) 


This is not to be admitted, according to your reasoning. If you 
incline, said he, to call it my reasoning; this, indeed, is not to be 
admitted. But surely the truth is much more to be valued. For, if lately 
we reasoned right, and if indeed a lie be unprofitable to the Gods, but 
useful to men, in the way of a drug, it is plain that such a thing is to be 
entrusted only to the physicians, but not to be touched by private 
persons. It is plain, said he. It belongs then to the governors of the 
city, if to any others, to make a lie, with reference either to enemies or 
citizens, for the good of the city; but none of the rest must venture on 
such a thing. But for a private person to tell a lie to such governors; we 
will call it the same, and even a greater offence, than for the patient to 
tell a lie to the physician; or for the man who learns his exercises, not 
to tell his master the truth as to the indispositions of his body: or for 
one not to tell the pilot the real state of things, respecting the ship and 
sailors, in what condition himself and the other sailors are. Most true, 
said he. But if you find in the city any one else making a lie, 


a, of those who artısts are, 
Or prophet, or physician, or who make 
The shafts of spears..... 
(Odyssey 17 383) 


you shall punish them, as introducing a practice subversive and 
destructive of the city, as of a ship. We must do so; if indeed it is upon 
speech that actions are completed. But what? shall not our youth have 
need of temperance? Certainly. And are not such things as these the 
principal parts of temperance? that they be obedient to their governors; 
that the governors themselves be temperate in drinking, feasting, and in 


venereal pleasures. And we shall say, I imagine, that such things as these 
are well spoken, which Diomed says in Homer: 


Sit thou in silence, and obey my speech. 


(Iliad 4 412) 
And what follows; thus, 


The Greeks march’d on in silence, breathing force; 
Revering their commanders; ...... 


(Iliad 4 431) 


and such like. Well spoken. But what as to these? "Thou drunkard 
with dop’s eyes, and heart of deer;"' and all of this kind, are these, or 
such other juvenile things, which any private person may say against 
their governors, spoken handsomely? Not handsomely. For I do not 
imagine that when they are heard they are fit to promote temperance in 
youth; and though they may afford a pleasure of a different kind, it 1s 
no wonder. But what do you think? Just the same way, said he. But 
what of this? To make the wisest man say, that it appears to him to be 
the most beautiful of all things, 


eens To see the tables full 
Of flesh and dainties, and the butler bear 


The wine in flagons, and fill up the cup: 
(Odyssey 9 8) 


is this proper for a youth to hear, 1n order to obtain a command over 


himself? Or yet this? 


.... Most miserable it is, 


To die of famine, and have adverse fate. 
(Odyssey 12 342) 


Or that Jupiter, through desire of venereal pleasures, easily forgetting all 
those things which he alone awake revolved in his mind, whilst other 
Gods and men were asleep, was so struck, on seeing Juno, as not even 
to be willing to come into the house, but wanted to embrace her on the 
ground; and at the same time declaring that he is possessed with such 
desire, as exceeded what he felt on their first connexion with each other, 


ENNER Hid from their parents dear. 
(Iliad 14 294) 


' Tiad, lib. 1. 


Nor yet how Mars and Venus were bound by Vulcan, and other such 
things. No, by Jupiter, said he. These things do not seem fit. But if 
any instances of self-denial, said I, with respect to all these things be 
told, and practised by eminent men, these are to be beheld and heard. 
Such as this: 


He beat his breast, and thus reprov’d his heart: 
Endure, my heart! thou heavier fate hast borne. 
(Odyssey 20 17} 


By all means, said he, we should do thus. Neither must we suffer men 
to receive bribes, nor to be covetous. By no means. Nor must we sing 
to them, that 


Gifts gain the Gods and venerable kings. 


Nor must we commend Phoenix, the tutor of Achilles, as if he spoke 
with moderation, in counselling him to accept of presents, and assist the 
Greeks; but, without presents, not to desist from his wrath. Neither 
shall we commend Achilles, nor approve of his being so covetous as to 
receive presents from Agamemnon; and likewise a ransom to give up the 
dead body of Hector, but not incline to do it otherwise. It is not right, 
said he, to commend such things as these. I am unwilling, said I, for 
Homer’s sake, to say it, That neither is it lawful that these things, at 
least, be said against Achilles, nor that they be believed, when said by 
others; nor, again, that he spoke thus to Apollo: 


Me thou hast injur’d, thou, far-darting God! 
Most baneful of the powers divine! But know, 
Were I possest of power, then vengeance should be mine. 


(Iliad 22 15) 


And how disobedient he was to the river, though a divinity, and was 


ready to fight; and again, he says to the river Sperchius, with his sacred 
locks, 


Thy lock to great Patroclus I could give, 
Who now is dead........ 
(Iliad 23) 


Nor are we to believe he did this. And again, the dragging Hector 
round the sepulchre of Patroclus, and the slaughtering the captives at his 
funeral pile, - that all these things are true, we will not say; nor will we 
suffer our people to be persuaded that Achilles, the son of a Goddess, 
and of Peleus the most temperate of men and the third from Jupiter, and 
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educated by the most wise Chiron was full of such disorder as to have 
within him two distempers opposite to one another, - the illiberal and 
covetous disposition, and a contempt both of Gods and of men. You 
say right, replied he. Neither, said I, let us be persuaded of these things; 
nor suffer any to say that Theseus the son of Neptune, and Pirithous the 
son of Jupiter, were impelled to perpetrate such dire rapines; nor that 
any son of another deity, nor any hero, would dare to do horrible and 
impious deeds; such as the lies of the poets ascribe to them: but let us 
compel the poets either to say that these are not the actions of these 
persons, or that these persons are not the children of the Gods; and not 
to say both. 

Nor let us suffer them to attempt to persuade our youth that the Gods 
create evil; and that heroes are in no respect better than men. For, as 
we said formerly, these things are neither holy nor true: for we have 
elsewhere shown, that it is impossible that evil should proceed from the 
Gods. Why not? And these things are truly hurtful, to the hearers, at 
least. For every one will pardon his own depravity, when he 1s 
persuaded that even the near relations of the Gods do and have done 
things of the same kind: such as are near to Jupiter, 


Who, on the top of Ida, have up-rear’d 
To parent Jupiter an altar;- 


And, 
Whose blood derived from Gods is not extinct. 


On which accounts all such fables must be suppressed; lest they create 
in our youth a powerful habit of wickedness. We must do so, replied 
he, by all means. What other species of discourses, said I, have we still 
remaining, now whilst we are determining what ought to be spoken, and 
what not? We have already mentioned in what manner we ought to 
speak of the Gods, and likewise of demons and heroes; and of what 
relates to Hades. Yes, indeed. Should not, then, what yet remains seem 
to be concerning men? It is plain. But it is impossible for us, friend, to 
regulate this at present. How? Because, I think, we shall say that the 
poets and orators speak amiss concerning the greatest affairs of men: as, 
That most men are unjust, and, notwithstanding this, are happy; and 
that the just are miserable; and that it is profitable for one to do 
unjustly, when he is concealed; and that justice is gain indeed to others, 
but the loss of the just man himself: these, and innumerable other such 
things, we will forbid them to say; and enjoin them to sing, and 
compose in fable, the contrary to these. Do you not think so? I know 
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it well, said he. If then you acknowledge that I say right, shall I not say 
that you have acknowledged what all along we seek for? You judge 
right, said he. Shall we not then grant that such discourses are to be 
spoken concerning men, whenever we shall have discovered what justice 
is; and how in its nature it 1s profitable to the just man to be such, 
whether he appear to be such or not? Most true, replied he. 
Concerning the discourses, then, let this suffice. We must now consider, 
as I imagine, the manner of discourse. And then we shall have 
completely considered, both what is to be spoken, and the manner how. 
Here Adimantus said, But I do not understand what you say. But, 
replied I, it is needful you should. And perhaps you will rather 
understand it in this way. Is not every thing told by the mythologists, 
or poets, a narrative of the past, present, or future? What else? replied 
he. And do not they execute it, either by simple narration, or imitation, 
or by both? This too, replied he, I want to understand more plainly. 
I seem, said I, to be a ridiculous and obscure instructor. Therefore, like 
those who are unable to speak, I will endeavour to explain, not the 
whole, but, taking up a particular part, show my meaning by this 
particular. And tell me, Do not you know the beginning of the Iliad? 
where the poet says that Chryses entreated Agamemnon to set free his 
daughter; but that he was displeased that Chryses, when he did not 
succeed, prayed against the Greeks to the God. I know. You know, 
then, that down to these verses, 


Tere The Grecians all he pray’d; 


But chief the two commanders, Atreus’ sons .. . 


(Iliad 1 15) 


the poet himself speaks, and does not attempt to divert our attention 
elsewhere; as if any other person were speaking: but what he says after 
this, he says as if he himself were Chryses, and endeavours as much as 
possible to make us imagine that the speaker is not Homer, but the 
priest, an old man; and that in this manner he has composed almost the 
whole narrative of what happened at Troy, and in Ithaca, and all the » 
adventures in the whole Odyssey. It is certainly so, replied he. Is it not 
then narration, when he tells the several speeches? and likewise when he 
tells what intervenes between the speeches? Why not? But when he 
makes any speech in the person of another, do not we say that then he 
assimilates his speech, as much as possible, to each person whom he 
introduces as speaking? We say so, do we not? And is not the 
assimilating one’s self to another, either in voice or figure, the imitating 
him to whom one assimilates himself? Why not? In such a manner as 
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this, then, it seems, both he and the other poets perform the narrative 
by means of imitation. Certainly. But if the poet did not at all conceal 
himself, his whole action and narrative would be without imitation. 


And that you may not say you do not again understand how this should 
be, I shall tell you. If Homer, after relating how Chryses came with his 


daughter’s ransom, beseeching the Greeks, but chiefly the kings, had 
spoken afterwards, not as Chryses, but still as Homer, you know it 
would not have been imitation, but simple narration. And it would 
have been somehow thus: (I shall speak without metre, for I am no 
poet:) The priest came and prayed, that the Gods might grant they 
should take Troy, and return safe; and begged them to restore him his 
daughter, accepting the presents, and revering the God. When he had 
said this, all the rest showed respect, and consented; but Agamemnon 
was enraged, charging him to depart instantly, and not to return again; 
left his sceptre and the garlands of the God should be of no avail; and 
told him, that before he would restore his daughter she should grow old 
with him in Argos; but ordered him to be gone, and not to irritate him, 
that he might get home in safety. The old man upon hearing this was 
afraid, and went away in silence. And when he was retired from the 
camp he made many supplications to Apollo, rehearsing the names of 
the God, and reminding him and beseeching him, that if ever he had 
made any acceptable donation in the building of temples, or the offering 
of sacrifices, - for the sake of these, to avenge his tears upon the Greeks 
with his arrows. Thus, said I, friend, the narration is simple, without 
imitation. I understand, said he. Understand then, said I, that the 
opposite of this happens, when one, taking away the poet’s part between 
the speeches, leaves the speeches themselves. This, said he, I likewise 
understand, that a thing of this kind takes place respecting tragedies. 
You apprehend perfectly well, said I. And I think that I now make 
plain to you when I could not before; that in poetry, and likewise in 
mythology, one kind is wholly by imitation, such as you say tragedy 
and comedy are; and another kind by the narration of the poet himself: 
and you will find this kind most especially in the dithyrambus: and 
another again by both; as in epic poetry, and in many other cases 
besides, if you understand me. I understand now, replied he, what you 
meant before. And remember too, that before that we were saying that 
we had already mentioned what things were to be spoken; but that it 
yet remained to be considered in what manner they were to be spoken. 
I remember, indeed. This then, is what I was saying, that it were 
necessary we agreed whether we shall suffer the poets to make narratives 
to us in the way of imitation; or, partly in the way of imitation, and 
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partly not; and, what in each way; or, if they were not to use imitation 
at all. I conjecture, said he, you are to consider whether we shall receive 
tragedy and comedy into our city, or not. Perhaps, replied I, and 
something more too; for I do not as yet know, indeed; but wherever our 
reasoning, as a gale, bears us, there we must go. And truly, said he, you 
say well. Consider this now, Adimantus, whether our guardians ought 
to practise imitation, or not. Or does this follow from what is above? 
That each one may handsomely perform one business, but many he 
cannot: or, if he shall attempt it, in grasping at many things, he shall fail 
in all; so as to be remarkable in none. Why shall he not? And is not 
the reason the same concerning imitation? That one man is not so able 
to imitate many things well, as one. He is not. Hardly then shall he 
perform any part of the more eminent employments, and at the same 
time imitate many things, and be an imitator; since the same persons are 
not able to perform handsomely imitations of two different kinds, which 
seem to resemble each other; as, for instance, they cannot succeed both 
in comedy and tragedy: or, did you not lately call these two, imitations? 
I did; and you say true, that the same persons cannot succeed in them. 
Nor can they, at the same time, be rhapsodists and actors. True. Nor 
can the same persons be actors in comedies and in tragedies. And all 
these are imitations, are they not? Imitations. The genius of man seems 
to me, Adimantus, to be shut up within still lesser bounds than these; 
so that it is unable to imitate handsomely many things, or do these very 
things, of which even the imitations are the resemblances. Most true, 
said he. If therefore we are to hold to our first reasoning, that our 
guardians, unoccupied in any manufacture whatever, ought to be the 
most accurate manufacturers of the liberty of the city, and to mind 
nothing but what has some reference to this; it were surely proper, they 
neither did nor imitated any thing else; but, if they shall imitate at all, 
to imitate immediately from their childhood such things as are 
correspondent to these; brave, temperate, holy, free men, and all such 
things as these; - but neither to do, nor to be desirous of imitating, 


things illiberal or base, lest from imitating they come to be really such. - 


Or have you not observed, that imitations, if from earliest youth they 
be continued onwards for a long time, are established into the manners 
and natural temper, both with reference to the body and voice, and 
likewise the dianoétic power? Very much so, replied he. We will not 
surely allow, said I, those we profess to take care of, and who ought to 
be good men, to imitate a woman, either young or old, either reviling 
her husband, or quarrelling with the Gods, or speaking boastingly when 
she imagines herself happy; nor yet to imitate her in her misfortunes, 
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sorrows, and lamentations, when sick, or in love, or in child-bed labour. 
We shall be far from permitting this. By all means, replied he. Nor to 
imitate man- or maid-servants in doing what belongs to servants. Nor 
this neither. Nor yet to imitate depraved men, as it seems, such as are 
dastardly, and do the contrary of what we have now been mentioning; 
reviling and railing at one another; and speaking abominable things, 
either intoxicated or sober, or any other things such as persons of this 
sort are guilty of, either in words or actions, either with respect to 
themselves or one another. Neither must they accustom themselves to 
resemble mad-men, in words or actions. Even the mad and wicked are 
to be known, both the men and the women; but none of their actions 
are to be done, or imitated. Most true, said he. But what? said I, are 
they to imitate such as work in brass, or any other handicrafts, or such 
as are employed in rowing boats, or such as command these; or any 
thing else appertaining to these things? How can they, said he, as they 
are not to be allowed to give application to any of those things? But 
what? shall they imitate horses neighing, or bulls lowing, or rivers 
murmuring, or the sea roaring, or thunder, and all such like things? We 
have forbidden them, said he, to be mad, or to resemble madmen. If 
then I understand, replied I, what you say, there is a certain kind of 
speech, and of narration, in which he who is truly a good and worthy 
man expresses himself when it 1s necessary for him to say any thing; and 
another kind again unlike to this, which he who has been born and 
educated in an opposite manner always possesses, and in which he 
expresses himself. But of what kind are these? said he. It appears to me, 
said I, that the worthy man, when he comes in his narrative to any 
speech or action of a good man, will willingly tell it as if he were 
himself the man, and will not be ashamed of such an imitation; most 
especially when he imitates a good man acting prudently and without 
error, and failing seldom, and but little, through diseases, or love, 
intoxication, or any other misfortune. But when he comes to any thing 
unworthy of himself, he will not be studious to resemble himself to that 
which is worse, unless for a short time when it produces some good; but 
will be ashamed, both as he is unpractised in the imitation of such 
characters as these, and likewise as he grudges to degrade himself and 
stand among the models of baser characters, disdaining it in his dianoétic 
part, and doing it only for amusement. It is likely, said he. He will not 
then make use of such a narrative as we lately mentioned, with reference 
to the compositions of Homer: but his composition will participate of 
both imitation and the other narrative; and but a small part of it will be 


imitation, in a great quantity of plain narrative. Do I seem to say any 
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thing, or nothing at all? You express, replied he, perfectly well what 
ought to be the model of such an orator. And, on the other hand, will 
not the man, said I, who is not such an one, the more depraved he is, 
be the readier to rehearse every thing whatever; and not think any thing 
unworthy of him? so that he will undertake to imitate every thing in 
earnest, and likewise in the presence of many; and such things also as we 
now mentioned; thunderings, and noises of winds and tempests, and of 
axles, and wheels, and trumpets, and pipes, and whistles, and sounds of 
all manner of instruments, and voices of dogs too, and of sheep, and of 
birds. And the whole expression of all these things shall be by imitation 
in voices and gestures, having but a small part of it narration. This too, 
said he, must happen of necessity. These now, said 1, I called the two 
kinds of diction. They are so, replied he. But has not the one of these 
small variations? And if the orator afford the becoming harmony and 
measure to the diction, where he speaks with propriety, the discourse is 
almost after one and the same manner, and in one harmony; for the 
variations are but small, and in a measure which accordingly is somehow 
similar. It is indeed, replied he, entirely so. But what as to the other 
kind? Does it not require the contrary, all kinds of harmony, all kinds 
of measure, if it is to be naturally expressed, as it has all sorts of 
variations? It is perfectly so. Do not now all the poets, and such as 
speak in any kind, make use of either one or other of these models of 
diction, or of one compounded of both? Of necessity, replied he. What 
then shall we do? said I. Whether shall we admit into our city all of 
these; or one of the unmixed, or the one compounded? If my opinion, 
replied he, prevail, that uncompounded one, which ts imitative of what 
is worthy. But surely, Adimantus, the mixed ts pleasant, at least. And 
the opposite of what you choose 1s by far the most pleasant to children 
and pedagogues, and the crowd. It 1s most pleasant. But you will not, 
probably, said I, think it suitable to our government, because with us no 
man is to attend to two or more employments, but to be quite simple, 
as every one does one thing. It is not indeed suitable. Shall we not then 
find that in such a city alone, a shoe-maker is only a shoemaker, and not. 
a pilot along with shoe-making, and that the husbandman is only a 
husbandman, and not a judge along with husbandry; and that the soldier 
is a soldier, and not a money-maker besides: and all others in the same 
way? ‘True, replied he. And it would appear, that if a man, who, 
through wisdom, were able to become every thing, and to imitate every 
thing, should come into our city, and should wish to show us his 
poems, we should revere him as a sacred, admirable, and pleasant person: 
but we should tell him, that there is no such person with us, in our city, 


nor is there any such allowed to be: and we should send him to some 
other city,’ pouring oil on his head, and crowning him with wool: but 
we use a more austere poet, and mythologist, for our advantage, who 
may imitate to us the diction of the worthy manner; and may say 
whatever he says, according to those models which we established by 
law a first, when we undertook the education of our soldiers. So we 
should do, replied he, if it depended on us. It appears, said I, friend, 
that we have now thoroughly discussed that part of music respecting 
oratory and fable; for we have already told what is to be spoken, and in 
what manner. It appears so to me likewise, said he. Does it not yet 
remain, said I, that we speak of the manner of song, and of melodies? 
It is plain. May not any one discover what we must say of these things; 
and of what kind these ought to be, if we are to be consistent with what 
is above mentioned? Here Glauco laughing said: But I appear, Socrates, 
to be a stranger to all these matters, for I am not able at present to guess 
at what we ought to say: I suspect, however. You are certainly, said I, 
fully able to say this in the first place, that melody 1s composed of three 
things; of sentiment, harmony, and rhythm. Yes, replied he, this I can 
say. And that the part which consists in the sentiment differs in 
nothing from that sentiment which is not sung, in this respect, that it 
ought to be performed upon the same models, as we just now said, and 
in the same manner. True, said he. And surely, then, the harmony and 
rhythm ought to correspond to the sentiment. Why not? But we 
observed there was no occasion for wailings and lamentations in 
compositions. No occasion, truly. Which then are the querulous 
harmonies? Tell me, for you are a musician. The mixed Lydian, replied 
he, and the sharp Lydian; and some others of this kind. Are not these, 
then, said I, to be rejected? for they are unprofitable even to women, 
such as are worthy, and much more to men. Certainly. But 
intoxication is most unbecoming our guardians; and effeminacy and 
idleness. Why not? Which then are the effeminate and convivial 
harmonies? The Ionic, replied he, and the Lydian, which are called 
relaxing. Can you make any use of these, my friend, for military men? 
By no means, replied he. But, it seems, you have yet remaining the 
Doric, and the Phrygian. I do not know, said I, the harmonies; but 
leave that harmony, which may, in a becoming manner, imitate the 
voice and accents of a truly brave man, going on in a military action, 
and every rough adventure; and bearing his fortune in a determinate and 
persevering manner, when he fails of success, rushes on wounds, or 
deaths, or falls into any other distress: and leave that kind of harmony 
likewise, which is suited to what is peaceable; where there is no 
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violence, but every thing is voluntary; where a man either persuades or 
beseeches any one, about any thing, either God by prayer, or man by 
instruction and admonition: or, on the other hand, where one submits 
himself to another, who beseeches, instructs, and persuades; and, in all 
these things, acts according to intellect, and does not behave haughtily; 
demeaning himself soberly and moderately; gladly embracing whatever 
may happen: leave then these two harmonies, the vehement and the 
voluntary; which, in the most handsome manner, imitate the voice of 
the unfortunate and of the fortunate, of the moderate and of the brave. 
You desire, replied he, to leave no others but those I now mentioned. 
We shall not then, said I, have any need of a great many strings, nor of 
the panarmonion in our songs and melodies. It appears to me, replied 
he, we shall not. We shall not nourish, then, such workmen as make 
harps and spinets, and all those instruments which consist of many 
strings, and produce a variety of harmony. We shall not, as it appears. 
But what? Will you admit into your city such workmen as make pipes, 
Or pipers? for, are not the instruments which consist of the greatest 
number of strings, and those that produce all kinds of harmony, 
imitations of the pipe? It is plain, replied he. There are left you still, 
said I, the lyre and the harp, as useful for your city, and there might 
likewise be some reed for shepherds in the fields. Thus reason, said he, 
shows us. We then, replied I, do nothing dire, if we prefer Apollo, and 
Apollo’s instruments, to Marsyas, and the instruments of that eminent 
musician. Truly, replied he, we do not appear to do it. And by the 
dog, said I, we have unawares cleansed again our city, which we said was 
become luxurious. And we have wisely done it, replied he. Come then, 
said I, and let us cleanse what remains; for what concerns rhythm should 
be suitable to our harmonies; that our citizens pursue not such rhythms 
as are diversified, and have a variety of cadences; but observe what are 
the rhythms of a decent and manly life, and, whilst they observe these, 
make the foot and the melody subservient to sentiment of such a kind; 
and not the sentiment subservient to the foot and melody. But what 
these rhythms are, is your business to tell, as you have done the: 
harmonies. But by Jupiter, replied he, I cannot tell. That there are 
three species of which the notes are composed, as there are four in 
sounds, whence the whole of harmony, I can say, as I have observed it: 
but which are the imitations of one kind of life, and which of another, 
I am not able to tell. But these things, said I, we must consider with 
Damon’s assistance: what notes are suitable to illiberality and insolence, 
to madness or other ill disposition; and what notes are proper for their 
opposites. And I remember, but not distinctly, to have heard him 
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calling a certain warrior, composite, a dactyl, and heroic measure; 
ornamenting him I do not know how, making him equal above and 
below, in breadth and length: and he called one, as I imagine, Iambus, 
and another Trochzus. He adapted, besides, the lengths and shortnesses; 
and, in some of these, I believe, he blamed and commended the measure 
of the foot, no less than the numbers themselves, or something 
compounded of both; for I cannot speak of these things; because, as I 
said, they are to be thrown upon Damon. To speak distinctly, indeed, 
on these matters, would require no small discourse: do not you think so? 
Not a small one, truly. But can you determine this, that the propriety 
or impropriety corresponds to the good or ill rhythm? Why not? But, 
with respect to the good or ill rhythm, the one corresponds to 
handsome expression, conforming itself to it; and the other to the 
reverse. And, in the same way, as to the harmonious, and the 
discordant: since the rhythm and harmony are subservient to the 
sentiment, as we just now said; and not the sentiment to these. These, 
indeed, said he, are to be subservient to the sentiment. But what? said 
I, As to the manner of expression, and as to the sentiment itself, must 
it not correspond to the temper of the soul? Why not? And all other 
things correspond to the expression. Yes. So that the beauty of 
expression, fine consonancy, and propriety, and excellence of numbers, 
are subservient to the good disposition; not that stupidity, which in 
complaisant language we call good temper; but the dianoétic part, truly 
adorned with excellent and beautiful manners. By all means, replied he. 
Must not these things be always pursued by the youth, if they are to 
mind their business? They are indeed to be pursued. But painting too 
is somehow full of these things; and every other workmanship of the 
kind; and weaving is full of these, and carving, and architecture, and all 
workmanship of every kind of vessels: as 1s moreover the nature of 
bodies, and of all vegetables: for in all these there is propriety, and 
impropriety; and the impropriety, discord, and dissonance, are the sisters 
of ill expression, and depraved manners; and their opposites are the 
sisters, and imitations, of sober and worthy manners. ’Tis entirely so, 
replied he. Are we then to give injunctions to the poets alone, and 
oblige them to work into their poems the image of the worthy manners, 
or not to compose at all with us? or are we to enjoin all other workmen 
likewise; and restrain this ill, undisciplined, illiberal, indecent manner, 
that they exhibit it neither in the representations of animals, in 
buildings, nor in any other workmanship? or, that he who is not able 
to do this, be not suffered to work with us? lest our guardians, being 
educated in the midst of ill representations, as in an ill pasture, by every 
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day plucking and eating much of different things, by little and little 
contract, imperceptibly, some mighty evil in their soul. But we must 
seek for such workmen as are able, by the help of a good natural genius, 
to investigate the nature of the beautiful and the decent: that our youth, 
dwelling as it were in a healthful place, may be profited on all sides; 
whence, from the beautiful works, something will be conveyed to the 
sight and hearing, as a breeze bringing health from salutary places; 
imperceptibly leading them on directly from childhood, to the 
resemblance, friendship, and harmony with right reason. They should 
thus, said he, be educated in the most handsome manner by far. On 
these accounts therefore, Glauco, said I, 1s not education in music of the 
greatest importance, because rhythm and harmony enter in the strongest 
manner into the inward part of the soul, and most powerfully affect it, 
introducing at the same time decorum, and making every one decent if 
he is properly educated, and the reverse if he is not? And moreover, 
because the man who has here been educated as he ought, perceives in 
the quickest manner whatever workmanship 1s defective, and whatever 
execution is unhandsome, or whatever productions are of that kind; and 
being disgusted in a proper manner, he will praise what is beautiful, 
rejoicing in it; and, receiving it into his soul, be nourished by it, and 
become a worthy and good man: but whatever is base, he will in a 
proper manner despise, and hate, whilst yet he is young, and before he 
is able to be a partaker of reason; and when reason comes, such an one 
as has been thus educated will embrace it, recognizing it perfectly well, 
from its intimate familiarity with him. It appears to me, replied he, that 
education in music is for the sake of such things as these. Just as, with 
reference to letters, said I, we are then sufficiently instructed when we 
are not ignorant of the elements, which are but few in number, 
wherever they are concerned; and when we do not despise them more 
or less as unnecessary to be observed, but by all means endeavour to 
understand them thoroughly, as it is impossible for us to be literary men 
ull we do thus. True. And if the images of letters appeared any where, 
either in water or in mirrors, should we not know them before we - 
knew the letters themselves? or does this belong to the same art and 
study? By all means. Is it indeed then according as I say? that we shall 
never become musicians, neither we ourselves, nor those guardians we 
say we are to educate, before we understand the images of temperance, 
fortitude, liberality, and magnificence, and the other sister virtues; and, 
on the other hand again, the contraries of these, which are every where 
to be met with; and observe them wheresoever they are, both the virtues 
themselves, and the images of them, and despise them neither in small 
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nor in great instances; but let us believe that this belongs to the same art 
and study. There is, said he, great necessity for it. Must not then, said 
I, the person who shall have in his soul beautiful manners, and in his 
appearance whatever is proportionable, and corresponding to these, 
partaking of the same impression, be the most beautiful spectacle to any 
one who 1s able to behold it? Exceedingly so. But what is most 
beautiful is most lovely. Why not? He who 1s musical should surely 
love those men who are most eminently of this kind; but if one be 
unharmonious he shall not love him. He shall not, replied he, if the 
person be any way defective as to his soul: if indeed it were in his body, 
he would bear with it, so as to be willing to associate with him. J 
understand, said I, that your favourites are or have been of this kind. 
And I agree to it. But tell me this, Is there any communion between 
temperance and excessive pleasure? How can there? said he, for such 
pleasure causes a privation of intellect no less than grief. But has it 
communion with any other virtue? By no means. But what, has it 
communion with insolence and intemperance? Most of all. Can you 
mention a greater and more acute pleasure than that respecting venereal 
concerns? I cannot, said he, nor yet one that is more insane. But the 
right love is of such a nature as to love the beautiful, and the handsome, 
in a temperate and a musical manner. Certainly. Nothing then which 
is insane, or allied to intemperance, is to approach to a right love. 
Neither must pleasure approach to it; nor must the lover, and the 
person he loves, have communion with it, where they love and are 
beloved in a right manner. No truly, said he; they must not, Socrates, 
approach to these. Thus then, as appears, you will establish by law, in 
the city which is to be established, that the lover is to love, to converse, 
and associate with the objects of his love, as with his son, for the sake 
of virtue, if he gain the consent: and as to every thing besides, that every 
one so converse with him whose love he solicits, as never to appear to 
associate for any thing beyond what is now mentioned; and that 
otherwise he shall undergo the reproach of being unmusical, and 
unacquainted with the beautiful. It must be thus, replied he. Does 
then, said I, the discourse concerning music seem to you to be finished? 
For it has terminated where it ought to terminate, as the affairs of music 
ought, somehow, to terminate in the love of the beautiful. I agree, said 
he. But, after music, our youth are to be educated in gymnastic. But 
what? It is surely necessary that in this likewise they be accurately 
disciplined, from their infancy through the whole of life. For the 
matter, as I imagine, is somehow thus: but do you also consider. For it 
does not appear to me that whatever body is found, doth, by its own 
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virtue, render the soul good; but contrariwise, that a good soul, by its 
virtue, renders the body the best which is possible: but how does it 
appear to you? In the same manner to me likewise, replied he. If then, 
when we have sufhciently cultivated the dianoétic part, we shall commit 
to it the accurate management of the concerns of the body; shall not we, 
as we are only laying down models, (that we may not enlarge) act in a 
right manner? Entirely so. We say then, that they are to abstain from 
intoxication; for it is more allowable to any, than to be a guardian, to 
be intoxicated, and not to know where he is. It were ridiculous, said he, 
that the guardian should stand in need of a guardian. But what as to 
meats? For these men are wrestlers in the noblest combat; are they not? 
They are. Would not then the bodily plight of the wrestlers be proper 
for such as these? Probably. But, said I, it is of a drowsy kind, and 
dubious ass to health: or, do you not observe, that they sleep out their 
life? and, if they depart but a little from their appointed diet, such 
wrestlers become greatly and extremely diseased. I perceive it. But 
some more elegant exercise, said I, 1s requisite for our military wrestlers; 


who, as dogs, ought to be wakeful, and to see, and to hear in the most 
acute manner; and, in their expeditions, to endure many changes of 
water and of food, of heat and of cold, that so they may not have a 
dubious state of health. To me it appears so. Is not then the best 
gymnastic a kind of sister to the simple music, which we a little before 
described? How do you say? That the gymnastic is to be simple and 
moderate, and of that kind most especially which pertains to war. Of 
what kind? Even from Homer, said I, one may learn these things: for 
you know, that in their warlike expeditions, at the entertainments of 
their heroes, he never feasts them with fishes, and that even whilst they 
were by the sea at the Hellespont, nor yet with boiled flesh, but only 
with roast, as what soldiers can most easily procure: for, in short, one 
can every where more easily make use of fire, than carry vessels about. 
Yes, indeed. Neither does Homer, as I imagine, any where make 
mention of seasonings: and this is what the other wrestlers understand, 
that the body which is to be in good habit must abstain from all these - 
things. They rightly understand, said he, and abstain. You do not then, 
friend, as appears, approve of the Syracusian table, and the Sicilian 
variety of meats, since this other appears to you to be right? I do not, 
as appears. You will likewise disapprove of a Corinthian girl, as a 
mistress, for those who are to be of a good habit of body. By all means, 
truly. And likewise of those delicacies, as they are reckoned, of Attic 
confections. Of necessity. For all feeding and dieting of this kind, if we 
compare it to the melody and song produced in the panarmonion, and 
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in all rhythms, shall not the comparison be just? Why not? And does 
not the diversity in that case create intemperance, and here disease? But 
simplicity, as to music, creates in the soul temperance; and, as to 
gymnastic, health in the body. Most true, satd he. And when 
intemperance and diseases multiply in the city, shall we not have many 
halls of justice and of medicine opened? And will not the arts of justice 
and of medicine be in request, when many free persons shall earnestly 
apply to them? Why not? But can you adduce any greater argument of 
an ill and base education in a city, than that there should be need of 

physicians and supreme magistrates, and that not only for the 
contemptible and low handicrafts, but for those who boast of having 
been educated in a liberal manner? Or, does it not appear to be base, 
and a great sign of want of education, to be obliged to observe justice 
pronounced on us by others, as our masters and judges, and to have no 
sense of it in ourselves? Of all things, this, replied he, is the most base. 
And do you not, said I, deem this to be more base still; when one not 
only spends a great part of life in courts of justice, as defendant and 
plaintiff; but, from his ignorance of the beautiful, imagines that he 
becomes renowned for this very thing; as being dexterous in doing 
injustice, and able to turn himself through all sorts of windings, and, 
using every kind of subterfuge, thinks to escape so as to evade justice; 
and all this for the sake of small and contemptible things; being ignorant 
how much better and more handsome it were so to regulate his life as 
not to stand in need of a sleepy judge? This, replied he, is still more 
base than the other. And to stand 1n need of the medicinal art, said I, 
not on account of wounds, or some incidental epidemic distempers, but 
through sloth, and such a diet as we mentioned, being filled with 
rheums and wind, like lakes; obliging the skilful sons of Æsculapius to 
invent new names for diseases, such as dropsies and catarrhs. Do not 
you think this abominable? These are truly, replied he, very new and 
strange names of diseases. Such, said I, as were not, I imagine, in the 
days of AEsculapius: and I conjecture so from this, that when Eurypylus 
was wounded at Troy, and was getting Pramnian wine to drink with 
much flour in it, with the addition of cheese; (all which seem to be 
phlegmatic,) the sons of A‘sculapius neither blamed the woman who 
presented it, nor reprehended Patroclus, who had presented the cure. 
And surely the potion, said he, is absurd for one in such a case. No, 
said I, if you consider, that, as they tell us, the descendants of 
AEsculapius did not, before the days of Herodicus, practise this method 
of cure now in use, which puts the patient on a regimen: but Herodicus 
being a teacher of youth, and at the same time infirm in his health, 
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mixing gymnastic and medicine together, he made himself most uneasy 
in the first place, and afterwards many others besides. After what 
manner? said he. In procuring to himself, said I, a lingering death; for, 
whilst he was constantly attentive to his disease, which was mortal, he 
was not able, as I imagine, to cure himself; though, neglecting every 
thing besides, he was still using medicines; and thus he passed his life, 
still in the greatest uneasiness if he departed in the least from his 
accustomed diet; and through this wisdom of his, struggling long with 
death, he arrived at old age. A mighty reward, said he, he reaped of his 
art! Such as became one, said I, who did not understand that it was not 
from ignorance or inexperience of this method of cure that Aésculapius 
did not discover it to his descendants; but because he knew that, in all 
well regulated states, there was some certain work enjoined every one 
in the city, which was necessary to be done, and that no one was to be 
allowed to have the leisure of being sick through the whole of life, and 
to be attentive only to the taking of medicines. This we may pleasantly 
observe in the case of labouring people; but we do not observe it in the 
case of the rich, and such as are counted happy. How? said he. A 
smith, replied I, when he falls sick, thinks it fit to take from the 
physician some potion, to throw up his disease, or purge it downwards, 
or, by means of caustic or amputation, to be freed from the trouble: but 
if any one prescribe for him a long regimen, putting caps on his head, 
and other such things, he quickly tells him that he has not leisure to lie 
sick, nor does it avail him to live in this manner, attentive to his 
trouble, and negligent of his proper work; and so, bidding such a 
physician farewell, he returns to his ordinary diet; and, if he recovers his 
health, he continues to manage his own affairs; but if his body be not 
able to support the disease, he dies, and is freed from troubles. It seems 
proper, said he, for such an one to use the medicinal art in this manner. 
~ Ts it not, said I, because he has a certain business, which 1f he does not 
perform, it is not for his advantage to live? It 1s plain, replied he. But 
the rich man, as we say, has no such work allotted him, from which if 
he be obliged to refrain, life is not worth the having. He is surely said . 
at least to have none. For you do not, said I, attend to what Phocylides 
says; that one ought still, whilst there is life, to practise virtue. I think, 
replied he, we attended to that formerly. Let us by no means, said I, 
differ from him in this. But let us inform ourselves whether this 
excessive attention to one’s disease is to be the business of the rich; and 
that life is not worth keeping, if he does not give this attention; for that 
such a life is indeed a hinderance of the mind’s application to masonry 
and other arts; but, with respect to the exhortation of Phocylides, it is 


no hinderance. Yes, by Jupiter, said he, it is, and that in the greatest 
degree when this excessive care of the body goes beyond gymnastic. 
Neither does it agree with attention to private economy, or military 
expeditions, or sedentary magistracies in the city. But what is of the 
greatest moment is, that such application to health is ill fitted for any 
sort of learning, and inquiry, and study, by one’s self, whilst one is 
perpetually dreading certain pains and swimmings of the head, and 
blaming philosophy as occasioning them; so that where there is this 
attention to health it 1s a great obstacle to the practice of virtue and 
improvement in it; for it makes us always imagine that we are ill, and 
always complain of the body. That is likely, said he. And shall we not 
say that Aésculapius too understood these things, when to persons of a 
healthful constitution, and such as used a wholesome diet, but were 
afflicted by some particular disease, to these and to such a constitution 
he prescribed medicine, repelling their diseases by drugs and incisions, 
and enjoined them their accustomed diet, that the public might suffer no 
damage? But he did not attempt, by extenuating or nourishing diet, to 
cure such constitutions as were wholly diseased within; as it would but 
afford a long and miserable life to the man himself, and the descendants 


which would spring from him would probably be of the same kind: for 
he did not imagine the man ought to be cured who could not live in the 


ordinary course, as he would be neither profitable to himself nor to the 
state. You make Æsculapius, said he, a politician. It is plain, said I. 
And his sons may show that he was so. Or do you not see, that at 
Troy they excelled in war, and likewise practised medicine in the way 
I mention? Or do not you remember, that when Menelaus was 
wounded by Pandarus, they 


Wash’d off the blood, and soft’ning drugs applied? 
(Iliad 4 218) 


But, as to what was necessary for him to eat or drink afterwards, they 
prescribed for him no more than for Eurypylus; deeming external 
applications sufficient to heal men, who, before they were wounded, 
were healthful and moderate in their diet, whatever mixture they 
happened to have drunk at the time. But they judged, that to have a 
diseased constitution, and to live an intemperate life, was neither 
profitable to the men themselves nor to others; and that their art ought 
not to be employed on these, nor to minister to them, not even though 
they were richer than Midas. You make, said he, the sons of 
AEsculapius truly ingenious. It is proper, replied I; though in opposition 
to us the writers of tragedy, and Pindar, call indeed Æsculapius the son 
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of Apollo, but say that he was prevailed on by gold to undertake the 
cure of a rich man, who was already in a deadly state; for which, truly, 
he was even struck with a thunderbolt: but we, agreeably to what has 
been formerly said, will not believe them as to both these things; but 
will aver, that if he was the son of the God, he was not given to filthy 
lucre; or, if he were given to filthy lucre, he was not a son of the God. 
These things, said he, are most right. But what do you say, Socrates, as 
to this? Is it not necessary to provide good physicians for the state? and 
must not these, most likely, be such who have been conversant with the 
greatest number of healthy and of sickly people? and these, in like 
manner, be the best judges, who have been conversant with all sorts of 
dispositions? I mean now, said I, those who are very good. But do you 
know whom I deem to be such? If you tell me, replied he. I shall 
endeavour to do it, said J; but you inquire in one question about two 
different things. As how? said he. Physicians, replied I, would become 
most expert, if, beginning from their infancy, they would, in learning 
the art, be conversant with the greatest number of bodies, and these the 
most sickly; and laboured themselves under al] manner of diseases, and 
by natural constitution were not quite healthful; for it is not by the 
body, I imagine, that they cure the body; (else their own bodies could 
at no time be admitted to be of an ill constitution,) but they cure the 
body by the soul; which, whilst it is of an ill constitution, is not capable 
to perform well any cure. Right, said he. But the judge, friend, governs 
the soul by the soul; which, if from its childhood it has been educated 
with depraved souls, has been conversant with them, and has itself done 
all manner of evil, it is not able to come out from among them, so as 
accurately, by itself, to judge of the evils of others, as happens in the 
diseases of the body; but it must in its youth be unexperienced and 
unpolluted with evil manners, if it means to be good and beautiful itself, 
and to judge soundly of what is just. And hence the virtuous in their 
youth appear simple, and easily deceived by the unjust, as they have not 
within themselves dispositions similar to those of the wicked. And 
surely this at least, said he, they do often suffer extremely. For which 
reason, said I, the good judge is not to be a young man, but an old, 
having been late in learning wickedness, what it is; perceiving it not as 
a kindred possession, residing in his own soul, but as a foreign one, in 
the souls of others, which he has for a long time studied, and has 
understood what sort of an evil it is, by the help of science rather than 
by proper experience. Such an one, said he, is like to be the most noble 
judge. And likewise a good one, said I; which was what you required. 
For he who has a good soul is good. But the other notable and 


suspicious man, who has committed much of iniquity himself, when 
indeed he converses with his like, being thought to be subtle and wise, 
he appears a notable man, being extremely cautious, having an eye to 
those models which he has within himself; but when he approaches the 
good, and the more aged, he appears foolish, suspicious out of season, 
and ignorant of integrity of manners, as having within no models of 
such a kind: but however, being more frequently conversant with the 
wicked than with the wise, he appears, both to himself and others, to be 
more wise, rather than more ignorant. This, said he, is perfectly true. 
We must not, therefore, said I, look for such a one to be a wise and 
good judge, but the former one; for indeed vice can never at all know 
both itself and virtue. But virtue, where the temper is instructed by 
time, shall attain to the knowledge of both itself and depravity. This 
one, then, and not the wicked, as it appears to me, is the wise man. 
And I, replied he, am of the same opinion. Will you not then establish 
in the city such a method of medicine as we have mentioned, along with 
such a method of judicature as shall carefully preserve for you those of 
your citizens who are naturally well disposed both in mind and in body? 
and with respect to those who are otherwise, such as are so in their 
bodies, they shall suffer to die; but such as are of an evil nature, and 
incurable with respect to their soul, these they shall themselves put to 


death? This, said he, has appeared to be best, both for those who suffer 
it and for the city. And it is plain, said I, that your youth will be afraid 
of needing this justiciary, whilst they are employed in that simple music, 
which, we say, generates temperance. Why will they not? said he. And, 
according to the very same steps of reasoning, the musician who is 
willing to pursue gymnastic, will choose to do it so as not to require any 
medicine unless there be necessity. It appears so to me. And he will 
perform his exercises, and his labours, rather looking to the irascible 
part of his nature, and exciting it by labour, than to strength; and not 
as the other wrestlers, who eat and drink and engage in labours for the 
sake of bodily strength. Most right, said he. Why then, said I, Glauco, 
they who propose to teach music and gymnastic, propose these things, 
not, for what some imagine, to cure the body by the one, and the soul 
by the other. What then? replied he. They seem, said I, to propose 
them both chiefly on the soul’s account. As how? Do not you 
perceive, said I, how those are affected as to their dianoétic part, who 
have all their life been conversant with gymnastic, but have never 
applied to music? or how those are affected who have lived in a method 
the reverse of this? What, said he, do you speak of? Of rusticity, said 
I, and fierceness, and again of softness and mildness. I know, said he, 
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that those who apply themselves immoderately to gymnastic, become 
more rustic than 1s proper; and those again who attend to music alone, 
are more soft than is becoming for them to be. And surely, said I, this 
rusticity, at least, may impart an irascibility of nature, and, when rightly 
disciplined, may become fortitude; but, when carried further than 1s 
becoming, may, as 1s likely, be both more fierce and troublesome. So 
it appears to me, said he. But what? does not the philosophic temper 
partake of the mild? And when this disposition is carried too far, may 
it not prove more soft than is becoming; but, when rightly disciplined, 
be really mild and comely? These things are so. But we say that our 
guardians ought to have both these dispositions. They ought. Ought 
not then these to be adapted to one another? Why not? And the soul 
in which they are thus adapted is temperate and brave. Certainly. But 
the soul in which they are not adapted, is cowardly and savage. 
Extremely so. And when one yields up himself to be soothed with the 
charms of music, and pours into his soul through his ears, as through a 
pipe, those we denominated the soft, effeminate, and plaintive 
harmonies, and spends the whole of his life chanting and ravished with 
melody; such an one, at the first, if he has any thing irascible, softens it 
like iron, and, from being useless and fierce, renders it profitable. But 
when still persisting he does not desist, but inchants his soul, after this, 
it melts and dissolves him, tll it liquefies his anger, and cuts out, as it 
were, the nerves of his soul, and renders him an effeminate warrior. It 
is certainly so indeed, said he. But if, said I, he had from the beginning 
a temper void of irascibility, this he quickly effectuates; but, if irascible, 
it renders the mind weak, and easily turned, so as instantly to be 
enraged at trifles, and again the rage is extinguished: so that, from being 
irascible, they become outrageous and passionate, and full of the morose. 
So indeed it happens. But what now? If one labour much in gymnastic, 
and feast extremely well, but apply not to music and philosophy; shall 
he not, in the first place, having his body in a good condition, be filled 
with prudence and courage, and become more brave than he was before? 
Certainly so. But what, when he does nothing else; nor participates in 
any thing which is music-like, though there were any love of learning 
in his soul, as it neither tastes of any study, nor bears a share in any 
inquiry nor reasoning, nor any thing besides which is musical, must it 
not become feeble, and deaf, and blind, as his perceptions are neither 
awakened, nor nourished, nor refined? Just so. Such an one then 
becomes, as I imagine, a reason-hater, and unmusical; and by no means 
can be persuaded to any thing by reasoning, but is carried to every thing 
by force and savageness, as a wild beast; and thus he lives in ignorance 
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and barbarity, out of measure, and unpolished. It 1s, said he, entirely so. 
Corresponding then to these two tempers, I would say, that some God, 
as appears, has given men two arts, those of music and gymnastic, in 
reference to the irascible and the philosophic temper; not for the soul 
and body, otherwise than as a by-work, but for that other purpose, that 
those two tempers might be adapted to one another; being stretched and 
slackened as far as is fit. So indeed it appears. Whoever then shall in 
the most handsome manner mingle gymnastic with music, and have 


these in the justest measure in his soul, him we shall most properly call 
the most completely musical, and of the best harmony; far more than 


the man who adjusts to one another musical strings. Most reasonably, 
said he, Socrates. Shall we not then, Glauco, always have need of such 
a president for our state, if our government is to be preserved? We shall 
most especially have need of this. Those then may be the models of 
education and discipline. For why should one go over the dances, the 
huntings of wild beasts, both with dogs and with nets, the wrestlings 
and the horse-races proper for such persons? for it is nearly manifest that 
these naturally follow of course, and it is no difficult matter to find 
them. It is indeed, said he, not difficult. Be it so, said 1. But what 
follows next? What was next to be determined by us. Was it, which of 
these shall govern, and be governed? What else? Is it not plain that the 
elder ought to be governors, and the younger to be the governed? It ts 
plain. And is it not likewise plain, that the best of them are to govern? 
This too is plain. But are not the best husbandmen the most assiduous 
in agriculture? They are. If now our guardians are the best, will they 
not be most vigilant over the city? They will. Must we not for this 
purpose make them prudent, and able, and careful likewise of the city? 
We must do so. But one would seem to be most careful of that which 
he happens to love. Undoubtedly. And one shall most especially love 
that to which he thinks the same things are profitable which are so to 
himself, and with whose good estate he thinks his own connected; and 
where he is of a contrary opinion, he will be contrariwise affected. Just 


so. We must choose then from the other guardians such men as shall 
most of all others appear to us, on observation, to do with the greatest 
cheerfulness, through the whole of life, whatever they think 
advantageous for the state, and what appears to be disadvantageous they 
will not do by any means. These are the most proper, said he. It truly 
appears to me, that they ought to be observed through every stage of 
their life, if they be tenacious of this opinion, so as that neither fraud 
nor force make them inconsiderately throw out this opinion, that they 
ought to do what is best for the state. What throwing out do you 
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mean? said he. I will tell you, said I. An opinion seems to me to depart 
from the dianoétic part voluntarily or involuntarily. A false opinion 
departs voluntarily from him who unlearns it; but every true opinion 
departs involuntarily. The case of the voluntary one, replied he, | 
understand; but that of the involuntary I want to learn. What now? 
Do not you think, said I, that men are involuntarily deprived of good 
things; but voluntarily of evil things? Or, is it not an evil to deviate 
from the truth, and a good to form true opinion? Or, does it not 
appear to you, that to conceive of things as they really are, is to form 
true opinion? You say rightly indeed, replied he. They do seem to me 
to be deprived unwillingly of true opinion. Do they not then suffer 
this, either in the way of theft, enchantment, or force? I do not now, 
said he, understand you. I seem, said I, to speak theatrically. But, I say, 
those have their opinions stolen away, who are persuaded to change 
their opinions, and also those who forget them; in the one case, they are 
imperceptibly taken away by time, and in the other by reasoning. Do 
you now understand in any measure? Yes. And those, I say, have their 
opinions forced from them, whom grief or agony obliges to change 
them. This, said he, I understand, and you say right. And those, I 
imagine, you will say, are in chanted out of their opinions, who change 
them, being bewitched by pleasure, or seduced by fear, being afraid of 
something. It seems, said he, that every thing magically beguiles which 
deceives us. That then which I was now mentioning must be fought for: 
who are the best guardians of this opinion; that that 1s to be done which 
is best for the state: and they must be observed immediately from their 
childhood, setting before them such pieces of work in which they may 
most readily forget a thing of this kind, and be deluded; and he who is 
mindful, and hard to be deluded, is to be chosen, and he who is 
otherwise is to be rejected. Is it not so? Yes. And we must appoint 
them trials of labours and of pains, in which we must observe the same 
things. Right, said he. Must we not, said I, appoint them a third 
contest, that of the mountebank kind; and observe them as those do, 
who, when they lead on young horses against noises and tumults, 
observe whether they are frightened? So must they, whilst young, be 
led into dreadful things, and again be thrown into pleasures, trying them 
more than gold in the fire, whether one is hard to be beguiled with 
mountebank tricks, and appear composed amidst all, being a good 
guardian of himself, and of that music which he learned, showing 
himself in all these things to be in just measure and harmony. Being of 
such a kind as this, he would truly be of the greatest advantage both to 
himself and to the state. And the man who 1n childhood, in youth, and 
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in manhood, has been thus tried, and has come out pure, is to be 


appointed governor and guardian of the state; and honours are to be 
paid him whilst alive, and when dead he should receive the highest 
rewards of public funeral and other memorials. And he who is not such 


a one 1s to be rejected. Of such a kind, Glauco, said I, as it appears to 
me, is to be the choice and establishment of our governors and 
guardians, as in a sketch, and not accurately. And I, said he, am of the 
same opinion. It is not then truly most just, to call these the most 
complete guardians, both with reference to enemies abroad, and to 
friends at home; so as that the one shall not have the will, nor the other 
have the power to do any mischief? And the youth (whom we now 
called guardians) will be allies and auxiliaries to the decrees of the 
governors. I imagine so, replied he. What now, said I, may be the 
contrivance of those lies, which are made on occasion, and of which we 
were lately saying that it is a most generous part, in making lies, to 
persuade the governors themselves most especially; or, if not these, the 
rest of the state? What sort do you mean? Nothing new, said I, but 
somewhat Phoenician, which has frequently happened heretofore, as the 
poets tell us, and have persuaded us, but has not happened in our times, 
nor do I know if ever it shall happen: to persuade one of it surely 
requires a subtile persuasion. How like you are, said he, to one who is 
averse to speak! I shall appear, said I, to be averse with very good 
reason, after I tell it. Speak, said he, and do not fear. I speak then, 
though I know not with what courage, and using what expressions, | 
shall tell it. And I shall attempt, first of all, to persuade the governors 
themselves, and the soldiers, and afterwards the rest of the state, that, 


whatever we educated and instructed them in, all these particulars 
seemed to happen to them and to befall them as dreams; but that they 
were in truth at that time formed and educated within the earth; both 
they themselves, and their armour and their other utensils, being there 
likewise fabricated. And after they were completely fashioned, that the 
earth, who 1s their mother, brought them forth; and now they ought to 
be affected towards the country where they are, as to their mother and 
nurse; to defend her, if any invade her; and to consider the rest of the 
citizens as being their brothers, and sprung from their mother earth. It 
was not without reason, said he, that some time since you was ashamed 
to tell this falsehood. I had truly reason, said I. But hear however the 
rest of the fable. All of you now in the state are brothers (as we shall 
tell them in way of fable); but the God, when he formed you, mixed 
gold® in the formation of such of you as are able to govern; therefore are 
they the most honourable. And silver, in such as are auxiliaries; and 
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iron and brass in the husbandmen and other handicrafts. As you are all 
of the same kind, you for the most part resemble one another: and it 
sometimes happens, that of the gold is generated the silver, and of the 
silver there is a golden descendant; and thus every different way are they 
generated of one another. The God gives in charge, first of all, and 
chiefly to the governors, that of nothing are they to be so good 
guardians, nor are they so strongly to keep watch over any thing, as 
over their children; to know what of those principles is mixed in their 
souls; and if their descendant shall be of the brazen or iron kind, they 
shall by no means have compassion; but, assigning him honour 
proportioned to his natural temper, they shall push him down to the 
craftsmen or husbandmen. And if again any from among these shall be 
born of a golden or silver kind, they shall pay them honour, and prefer 
them; those to the guardianship, and these to the auxiliary rank: it being 
pronounced by the oracle, that the state 1s then to perish when iron or 
brass shall have the guardianship of it. Have you now any contrivance 
to persuade them of this fable? None, said he, to persuade these men 
themselves; but I can contrive how that their sons and posterity, and all 
mankind afterwards, shall believe it. Even this, said I, would do well 
towards making them more concerned about the state, and one another; 
for I almost understand what you say. And this truly will lead the same 
way as the oracle. But let us, having armed these earth-born sons, lead 
them forwards under their leaders; and when they are come into the 
city, let them consider where it is best to place their camp, so as best to 
keep in order those who are within, if any one should want to disobey 
the laws; and likewise defend against those without, if any enemy, as a 
wolf, should come upon the fold. And when they have marked out 
their camp, and performed sacrifices to the proper divinities, let them 
erect their tents: or, how are they to do? Just so, said he. Shall they 
not be such as may be sufficient to defend them, both from winter and 
summer? Why not? for you seem, said he, to mean houses. Yes, said 
I, but military ones; not such as are costly. What do you say, replied 
he, 1s the difference between the one and the other? I will endeavour, ` 
said I, to tell you; for, of all things, it 1s the most dreadful, and the most 
shameful to shepherds, to breed such kind of dogs, and in such a 
manner, as auxiliaries of the flocks, as either through intemperance or 
famine, or some other ill disposition, the dogs themselves should attempt 
to hurt the sheep; and, instead of dogs, resemble wolves. That 1s 
dreadful, said he, why is it not? Must we not then, by all means, take 
care lest our allies do such a thing towards our citizens, as they are more 
powerful; and, instead of generous allies, resemble savage lords? We 


must take care, said he. Would they not be prepared, as to the greatest 
part of the care, if they were really well educated? But they are so at 
least, replied he. And I said: That is not proper to be confidently 
affirmed, friend Glauco; but that is proper which we were now saying, 
that they ought to have good education, whatever it is, if they are to 
have what is of the greatest consequence towards rendering them mild, 
both among themselves and towards those who are guarded by them. 
Very right, said he. Besides then this education, any one of 
understanding would say, that their houses, and all their other substance, 
ought to be so contrived, as not to hinder their guardians from being the 
very best of men, and not to stir them up to injure the other citizens. 
And he will say true. If then they intend to be such, consider, said I, 
whether they ought to live and dwell in some such manner as this: First, 
then, let none possess any substance privately, unless there be the 
greatest necessity for it: next, let none have any dwelling, or store-house, 
into which whoever inclines may not enter: as for necessaries, let them 
be such as temperate and brave warriors may require; and as they are 
instituted by the other citizens, let them receive such a reward of their 
guardianship, as to have neither over-plus nor deficiency at the year’s 
end. Let them have public meals, as in encampments, and live in 
common. They must be told, that they have from the Gods a divine 
gold and silver at all times in their souls; and have no need of the 
human. And that it were profane to pollute the possession of the divine 
kind, by mixing it with the possession of this mortal gold; because the 
money of the vulgar has produced many impious deeds, but that of these 
men is incorruptible. And of all the men in the city, they alone are not 
allowed to handle or touch gold and silver; nor to bring it under their 
roof; nor carry it about with them; nor to drink out of silver or gold: 
and that thus they are to preserve themselves and the state. But 
whenever they shall possess lands, and houses, and money, in a private 
way, they shall become stewards and farmers instead of guardians, 
hateful lords instead of allies to the other citizens: hating and being 
hated, plotting and being plotted against, they shall pass the whole of 
their life; much oftener and more afraid of the enemies from within than 
from without, they and the rest of the state hastening speedily to 
destruction. For all which reasons, said I, let us affirm, that our 
guardians are thus to be constituted with reference both to their houses 
and to other things. And let us settle these things by law. Shall we? 
By all means, said Glauco. 


BOOK IV 


Adimantus hereupon replying, What now, Socrates, said he, will you 
say in your own defence, if one shall say that you do not make these 
men very happy? for, though it 1s owing to these men that the city 
really exists, yet they enjoy no advantage in the city, such as others do 
who possess lands, build beautiful and large houses, purchase suitable 
furniture, offer sacrifices at their own expense, give public 
entertainments to strangers, and possess what you were now mentioning, 
gold and silver, and every thing which is reckoned to contribute towards 
the rendering men happy. But one may readily say, that, like hired 
auxiliaries, they seem to possess nothing in the city but the employment 


of keeping guard. Yes, said I; and that too only for their maintenance, 
without receiving, as all others do, any reward besides. So that they are 


not allowed so much as to travel privately any where abroad, though 
they should incline to it; nor to bestow money on others, nor to spend 
it in such other methods as those do who are counted happy. These and 
many such things you leave out of the accusation. But let these things 
too, said he, be charged against them. You ask then, what we shall say 
in our defence? Ido. Whilst we go on in the same road, we shall find, 
as I imagine, what may be said: for we shall say, that it were nothing 
strange if these men, even in these circumstances, should be the happiest 
possible. Yet it was not with an eye to this that we established the city; 
to have any one tribe in it remarkably happy beyond the rest; but that 
the whole city might be in the happiest condition; for we judged, that 
in such an one we should most especially find justice, and injustice in 
the city the worst established: and that, upon thoroughly examining 
these, we should determine what we have for some time been in search 
of. Now then, as I imagine, we are forming a happy state, not selecting 
some few persons to make them alone happy; but are establishing the 
universal happiness of the whole: and we shall next consider a state 
which is the reverse. As if then we were painting human figures, and 
one approaching should blame us, saying, that we do not place the most 
beautiful colours on the most beautiful parts of the creature; for that the 
eyes, the most beautiful part, were not painted with purple, but with 
black; should we not seem to apologize sufficiently to him, by saying, 
Wonderful critic! do not imagine that we ought to paint the eyes 


beautiful, in such a way as that they would not appear to be eyes; and 
so with reference to all other parts. But consider, whether, in giving 
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each particular part its due, we make the whole beautiful. And so now, 
do not oblige us to confer such a happiness on our guardians as shall 
make them any thing rather than guardians: for we know too, how to 
array the husbandmen in rich and costly robes, and to enjoin them to 
cultivate the ground only with a view to pleasure; and in like manner, 
those who make earthen ware, to lie at their ease by the fire, to drink 
and feast, neglecting the wheel, and working only so much as they 
incline: and we know how to confer a felicity of this nature on every 
individual, in order to render the whole state happy. But do not advise 
us to act after this manner; since, if we obey you, neither would the 
husbandman really be a husbandman, nor the potter be a potter; nor 
would any other really be of any of those professions of which the city 
is composed. But, as to others, it is of less consequence; for, when 
shoemakers become bad, and are degenerate, and profess to be 
shoemakers when they are not, no great mischief happens to the state: 
but when the guardians of the law and of the state are not so in reality, 
but only in appearance, you see how they entirely destroy the whole 
constitution; if they alone shall have the privilege of an affluent and 
happy life. If we then are for appointing men who shall be really 
guardians of the city, the least of all hurtful to it; and he who makes the 
objection is for having them rather as certain farmers, and as in a 
festival-meeting, not in a city, certain public entertainers, indulging in 
jollity, he must mean something else than a city: we must then consider 
whether we establish guardians with this view, that they may have the 
greatest happiness; or if we establish them with a view to the happiness 
of the whole city, let us see whether this takes place; and let us oblige 
these allies and guardians to do this, and we must persuade them they 
shall thus become the best performers of their own particular work; and 
we must act towards all others in the same manner. And thus the 
whole city being increased, and well constituted, let us allow the several 
tribes to participate of happiness as their natures admit. You seem to 
me, said he, to say well. Shall I appear to you, said I, to speak right in 
what is akin to this? What is that? Consider whether other artificers 
are corrupted by these things, so as to be made bad workmen. What 
things do you mean? Riches, said I, and poverty. As how? Thus: 
Does the potter, after he becomes rich, seem still to mind his art? By 
no means, said he. But will he not become more idle and careless than 
formerly? Much more so. Shall he not then become a more unskilful 
potter? Much more so, likewise, said he. And surely, being unable 
through poverty to furnish himself with tools, or any thing else requisite 
to his art, his workmanship shall be more imperfectly executed, and his 
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sons, or those others whom he instructs, shall be inferior artists. How 
should they not? Through both these, now, poverty and riches, the 
workmanship in the arts is rendered less perfect, and the artists 
themselves become less expert. It appears so. We have then, it seems, 
discovered other things, which our guardians must by all means watch 
against, that they may in no respect escape their notice, and steal into 
the city. What kind of things are these? Riches, said I, and poverty: as 
the one is productive of luxury, idleness, and a love of novelty; and the 
other, besides a love of novelty, is illiberal, and productive of mischief. 
They are entirely so, said he. But consider this, Socrates. How shall 
our city be able to engage in war, since she is possessed of no money, 
especially if she be obliged to wage war against a great and opulent state? 
It is plain, said I, that to fight against one of this kind is somewhat 
difficult; but to fight against two is a more easy matter. How say you? 
replied he. First of all, now, said I, if they have at all occasion to fight, 
will they not, being expert in the art of war, fight against rich men? 
They will, said he. What then, said I, Adimantus, do not you think that 
one boxer, who is fitted out in the best manner possible for this 
exercise, is easily able to fight against two who are not expert boxers, 


but, on the contrary, are rich and unwieldy? He would not perhaps 
easily fight with both at once, said he. Would he not, said I, though he 
had it in his power to retire a little, and then turn on the one who 


should be the furthest advanced towards him, and strike him, and by 
doing this frequently in the sun and heat? Might not a person of this 
kind easily defeat many such as these? Certainly, said he; that would be 
no great wonder. But do not you think that the rich have more 
knowledge and experience of boxing than of the military art? I do, said 
he. Easily then, as it plainly appears, will our athletics combat with 
double and triple their number. I will agree with you, said he; for you 
seem to me to say right. But what if they should send an embassy to 
another state, informing them of the true situation of the affair, telling 
them, We make no use of gold or silver, neither is it lawful for us to use 
them, but with you it is lawful; if then you become our allies in the 
war, you will receive the spoils of all the other states: do you imagine 
that any, on hearing these things, would choose to fight against strong 
and resolute dogs, rather than in alliance with the dogs to fight against 
fat and tender sheep? I do not think it; but, if the riches of others be 
amassed into one state, see that it does not endanger that which is poor. 
You are happy, said I, that you imagine any other deserves to be called 
a state besides such an one as we have established. Why not? said he. 
We must give others, said I, a more magnificent appellation; for each of 
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them consists of many states, and is not one, as is said in way of irony: 
for there are always in them two parties at war with each other, the 
poor and the rich; and in each of these again there are very many: to 
which if you apply as to one, you are mistaken entirely; but if, as to 
many, you put one part in possession of the goods and power of 
another, or even deliver up the one to the other, you shall always have 
the many for your allies, and the few for enemies; and, so long as your 
state shall continue temperately, as now established, it shall be the 
greatest. I do not say it shall be accounted so, but shall be really the 
greatest, though its defenders were no more than one thousand; for one 
state so great you will not easily find, either among the Greeks or 
Barbarians, but many which are accounted many times larger than such 
an one as this. Are you of a different opinion? No, truly, said he. 
Might not this, then, said I, be the best mark for our rulers how large 
to make the city, and what extent of ground to mark off for it in 
proportion to its bulk, without attending to any thing further? What 
mark? said he. I imagine, said I, this: So long as the city, on its increase, 
continues to be one, so long it may be increased, but not beyond it. 
Very right, said he. Shall we not then lay this further injunction on our 
guardians, to take care by all means that the city be neither small nor 
great, but of moderate extent, and be one city? We shall probably, said 
he, enjoin them a trifling affair. A more trifling affair still than this, 
said I, is that we mentioned above, when we observed, that if any 
descendant of the guardians be depraved, he ought to be dismissed to the 
other classes; and if any descendant of the others be worthy, he is to be 
raised to the rank of the guardians; and this was intended to show that 
all the other citizens ought to apply themselves each to that particular 
art for which he has a natural genius, that so every one minding his own 
proper work may not be many, but be one; and so likewise the whole 
state may become one, and not be many. This indeed, said he, is still 
a more trifling matter than the other. We do not here, said 1, good 
Adimantus, as one may imagine, enjoin them many and great matters, 
but such as are all trifling, if they take care of one grand point, as the 
saying is, or rather that which ts sufficient in place of the grand. What 
is that? said he. Education, said I, and nurture; for if, being well 
educated, they become temperate men, they will easily see through all 
these things, and such other things as we omit at present, respecting 
women, marriages, and the propagation of the species. For these things 
ought all, according to the proverb, to be made entirely common among 
friends. That, said he, would be most right. And surely, said 1, if once 
a republic is set a-going, it proceeds happily, increasing as a circle. And 
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whilst good education and nurture are preserved, they produce good 
geniuses; and good geniuses, partaking of such education, produce still 
better than the former, as well in other respects as with reference to 
propagation, as in the case of other animals. It is likely, said he. To 
speak then briefly, this the guardians of the state must oppose, that it 
may not, escaping their notice, hurt the constitution; nay, above all 
things, they must guard against this, not to make any innovations in 
gymnastic and music, contrary to the established order of the state, but 
to maintain this order as much as possible; being afraid lest, whilst a 
man adopts that poetical expression, 


eae Men most admire that song, 
Which most partakes of novelty, 


(Odyssey 1 351) 


one should frequently imagine, that the poet means not new songs, but 
a new method of the song, and should commend this. Such a thing 1s 
neither to be commended nor admitted; for, to receive a new kind of 


music is to be guarded against, as endangering the whole of the 


constitution: for never are the measures of music altered without the 
greatest politic laws, according to Damon, with whom I agree. You 
may place me likewise, said Adimantus, among those who are of that 
opinion. We must erect then, said I, some barrier, as would seem, 
somewhere here, for our guardians themselves, with regard to music. A 
transgression here, said he, easily indeed steals in imperceptibly. It does, 
said I, in the way of diversion, and as productive of no mischief. For 
neither indeed does it produce any other, said he, but that becoming 
familiar by degrees it insensibly runs into the manners and pursuits; and 
from thence, in intercourse of dealings one with another, it becomes 
greater; and from this intercourse it enters into laws and policies with 
much impudence, Socrates, till at last it overturns all things, both private 
and public. Well, said I, let it be allowed to be so. It appears so to me, 
replied he. Ought not then our children, as I said at the beginning, to 
receive directly from their infancy an education more agreeable to the 
laws of the constitution? because, if their education be such as is 
contrary to law, and the children be of such a nature themselves, it is 
impossible that they should ever grow up to be worthy men, and 
observant of the laws. Why, is it not? said he. But when handsome 
amusements are appointed them from their infancy, and when, by means 
of the music, they embrace that amusement which 1s according to law 
(contrariwise to those others), this music attends them in every thing 
else, and grows with them, and raises up in the city whatever formerly 
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was fallen down. It is true, indeed, said he. And these men, said I, 
discover those establishments which appear trifling, and which those 
others destroyed altogether. What establishments? Such as these: 
Silence of the younger before the elder, which is proper; and the giving 
them place, and rising up before them, and reverence of parents; likewise 
what shaving, what clothes and shoes are proper, with the whole dress 
of the body, and every thing else of the kind. Are you not of this 
opinion? I am. But to establish these things by law, would, I imagine, 
be a silly thing, nor 1s it done any where; nor would it stand, though 
established both by word and writing. For, how is it possible? It seems 
then, said I, Adimantus, that a man’s character and conduct will always 
be according to his education, let him apply himself afterwards to what 
he will: or, does not the like always produce the like? Why not? And 
we may Say, I imagine, that at last it arrives at somewhat complete and 
vigorous, either good, or what is the reverse. Why not? said he. | 
would not then, said I, for these reasons, as yet, undertake to settle by 
law such things as these. Right, said he. But what now, by the gods, 
said I, as to those laws relative to matters of exchange, and to their 
traffic one with another in the forum, and, if you please, their traffic 
likewise among their handicrafts, their scandals, bodily hurt, and raising 
of lawsuits; their institution of judges, and likewise such imposts and 
payments of taxes as may be necessary either in the forum or at shores; 
or in general whatever laws are municipal, civil, or marine, or what 
other laws there may be of this kind; shall we dare to establish any of 
these? It is improper, said he, to prescribe these to good and worthy 
men; for they will easily find out the most of them, such as ought to be 
established by law. Yes, said I, friend, if at least God grant them the 
preservation of the laws we formerly explained. And if not, said he, 
they will spend the whole of their life making and amending many such 
laws as these, imagining that they shall thus attain to that which is best. 
You say that such as these shall lead a life, said I, like those who are 
sick, and at the same time unwilling, through intemperance, to quit an 
unwholesome diet. Entirely so. And these truly must live very. 
pleasantly; for, though they deal with physicians, they gain nothing, but 
render their diseases greater and more complex; and they still hope, that 
when any one recommends any medicine to them, they shall, by means 
of it, be made whole. This is entirely the situation of such diseased 
persons as these. But what, said I, is not this pleasant in them? to count 
that man the most hateful of all, who tells them the truth; that, till one 
give over drunkenness and gluttony, and unchaste pleasure, and laziness, 
neither drugs nor caustics, nor amputations, nor charms, nor 


applications, nor any other such things as these, will be of any avail. 
That, said he, is not quite pleasant; for to be enraged at one who tells us 
what is right, has nothing pleasant in it. You are no admirer, said I, as 
it would seem, of this sort of men. No, truly. Neither then, though 
the whole of the city (as we were lately saying) should do such a thing, 
would you commend them: or, is not the same thing which is done by 
these people, done by all those cities, which, being ill-governed, enjoin 
their citizens not to alter any part of the constitution, for that whoever 
shall do such a thing is to be put to death; but, that whoever shall with 
the greatest cheerfulness reverence those who govern in this fashion, and 
shall gratify them in the most obsequious manner; and, anticipating their 
desires, be most dexterous in satisfying them, shall be reckoned both 
worthy and wise in matters of highest importance; and be held by them 
in the greatest honour? They seem to me at least, said he, to do the 
very same thing, and by no means do I commend them. But what again 
as to those who desire to have the management of such states, and are 
even fond of it, are you not delighted with their courage and dexterity? 
I am, said he; excepting such as are imposed on by them, and fancy that 
they are really politicians, because they are commended as such by the 
multitude. How do you mean? Do you not pardon those men? said I. 
Or do you even think it is possible for a man who cannot measure 
himself, when he hears many other such men telling him that he ts four 
cubits, not to believe this of himself? It 1s impossible, said he. Then be 
not angry in this case; for such men as these are of all the most 
ridiculous, since, always making laws about such things as we now 
mentioned, and always amending, they imagine that they shall find some 
period of these frauds respecting commerce, and those other things I 
now spoke of, being ignorant that they are in reality attempting to 
destroy a hydra. They are surely, said he, doing nothing else. I imagine 
then, said I, that a true lawgiver ought not to give himself much 
disturbance about such a species of laws and police, either in an ill or 
well-regulated state; in the one, because it is unprofitable and of no avail; 
in the other, because any one can find out some of the laws, and others 
of them flow of course from the habits arising from their early 
education. What part then of the institutions of law, said he, have we 
yet remaining? And I said, that to us indeed there is nothing remaining; 
but, however, to the Delphian Apollo there remains the greatest, 
noblest, and most important of legal institutions. Of what kind? said 
he. The institutions of temples, sacrifices, and other worship of the 
Gods, demons, and heroes; likewise the depositing the dead, and what 
other rites ought to be performed to them, so as to make them 
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propitious. For truly such things as these, we ourselves neither know; 
nor, in founding the state, will we intrust them to any other, if we be 
wise; nor will we make use of any other interpreter, except the God of 
the country. For this God is the interpreter in every country to all men 
in these things, who interprets to them sitting in the middle of the 
earth. And it is well established, said he, and we must do accordingly. 

Thus now, son of Aristo, said I, is the city established for you. And, 
in the next place, having procured somehow sufhcient light, do you 
yourself observe, and call on your brother and on Polemarchus and 
these others to assist us, if by any means we may at all perceive where 
justice is, and where injustice; and in what respect they differ from each 
other: and which of them the man ought to acquire, who proposes to 
himself to be happy, whether he be concealed or not concealed both 
from Gods and men. But you say nothing to the purpose, replied 
Glauco; for you yourself promised to inquire into this, deeming it 
impious for you not to assist the cause of justice by every possible 
means. It is true, said I, what you remind me of, and I must do 
accordingly. But it is proper that you too should assist in the inquiry. 
We shall do so, said he. I hope then, said I, to discover it in this 
manner. I think that our city, if it be rightly established, is perfectly 
good.’ Of necessity, said he. Then it is plain, that it is wise, and brave, 
and temperate, and just. It manifestly is so. Whichever then of these 
we shall find in it, shall there not remain behind that which 1s not 
=- found? Why not? For as if we were in quest of one, of any other four, 
in any thing whatever, if we discovered this one at the first, we would 
be satisfied; but if we should first discover the other three from this 
itself, that which we were inquiring after would be known; for it is 
plain it would be no other but that which remained. You say right, said 
he. Since then there are in our state those four above mentioned, shall 
we not inquire about them, according to the same manner? It is plain 
we ought. First of all, then, to me at least, wisdom appears to be 
conspicuous in it; and concerning it there appears something very 
uncommon. What is that? said he. Surely this city which we have 
described appears to me to be wise, for its councils are wise; are they 
not? They are. And surely this very thing, the ability of counselling 
well, is plainly a certain science; for men nowhere counsel well through 
ignorance, but through science. It is plain. But there are many and 
various species of science in the state. Why, are there not? Is it then 
from the science of the carpenters, that the state is to be denominated 
wise and well-counselled? By no means from this, said he, is it said to 
be wise, but to be mechanical. Is then the state to be denominated wise, 
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when it consults wisely through its knowledge in utensils of wood, how 
to have these in the best manner possible? Nor this neither. But what, 
is it for its knowledge of these in brass, or for any thing else of this 
kind? For none of these, said he. Nor yet for its knowledge of the 
fruits of the earth is it said to be wise, but to be skilled in agriculture. 
It seems so to me. But what, said I, is there any science among any of 
the citizens in this city which we have founded, which deliberates, not 
about any particular thing in the city, but about the whole, how it may, 
in the best manner, behave towards itself, and towards other cities? 
There 1s truly. What is it, said I, and among whom is it to be found? 
This very guardianship, said he, is it, and it is among these governors, 
whom we lately denominated complete guardians. What now do you 
denominate the state on account of this knowledge? Well-counselled, 
said he, and really wise. Whether then, said I, do you imagine the 
brass-smiths, or these true guardians, will be most numerous in the state? 
The brass-smiths, said he, will be much more numerous. And of al, 
said 1, as many as, having any knowledge, are of any account, will not 
these guardians be the fewest in number? By much. From this smallest 
tribe then, and part of the state, and from that presiding and governing 
science in it, is the whole city wisely established according to nature; 
and this tribe, as it appears, is by nature the smallest, to whom it 
belongs to share in this science, which of all others ought alone to be 


denominated wisdom. You say, replied he, perfectly true. This one, 
then, of the four, we have found, I know not how, both what it is, and 
in what part of the state it resides. And it seems to me, said he, to be 
sufficiently described. But surely as to fortitude, at least, it is no 
difficult matter, both to find out itself, and the particular part of the city 
in which it resides, on account of which virtue the city is denominated 
brave. As how? Doth any one, said I, call a city brave or cowardly, 
with reference to any other than that particular part of it which makes 
war and fights in its defence? No one, said he, calls it such, with 
reference to any other part. For I do not think, said I, that the other 
tribes who are in it, whether they be cowardly or brave, have power to 
render the city either the one or the other. No, indeed. The city then 
is brave likewise in one particular part of itself, because it has within 2 
a power of such a nature as shall always preserve their opinions about 
things which are dreadful, that they are both these very things, and of 
the very same kind which the lawgiver inculcated on them in their 
education? Do not you call this fortitude? I have not, said he, entirely 


comprehended what you say; but tell it over again. | call fortitude, said 
I, a certain preservative. What sort of preservative? A preservative of 
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opinion formed by law in a course of education about things which are 
dreadful, what these are, and of what kind: I called it a preservative at 
all times, because they were to retain it in pains and in pleasures, in 
desires and fears, and never to cast it off; and, if you are willing, I shall 
liken it to what in my opinion it bears a near resemblance. I am 
willing. Do not you know then, said I, that the dyers, when they want 
to dye their wool, so as to be of a purple colour, out of all the colours 
they first make choice of the white; and then, with no trifling apparatus, 
they prepare and manage it, so as best of all to take on the purest 
colour, and thus they dye it; and whatever is tinged in this manner is of 
an indelible dye; and no washing, either without or with soap, is able to 
take away the pure colour: but such wool as is not managed in this 
manner, you know what sort it proves, whether one is dyeing other 
colours, or this, without the due preparation beforehand. I know, said 
he, that they are easily washen out, and are ridiculous. Imagine then, 
that we too, according to our ability, were aiming at such a thing as this, 
when we were choosing out our soldiers, and were instructing them in 
music and gymnastic: and do not imagine we had any thing else in view, 
but that, in obedience to us, they should in the best manner imbibe the 
laws as a colour; in order that their opinion about what is dreadful, and 
about other things, might be indelible, both by means of natural temper 
and suitable education: and that these washes, however powerful in 
effacing, may not be able to wash away their dye, pleasure, which is 
more powerful in effecting this than all soap and ashes, pain and fear, 
and desire, which exceed every other cosmetic. Such a power now, and 
perpetual preservation of right opinion, and such as is according to law, 
about things which are dreadful, and which are not, I call and constitute 
fortitude, unless you offer something else. But I offer, said he, nothing 
else: for you seem to me to reckon that such right opinion of these 
things, as arises without education, is both savage and servile, and not 
at all according to law, and you call it something else than fortitude. 
You say most true, said I. I admit then, that this is fortitude. Admit it 
further, said I, to be political fortitude, and you shall admit rightly: but, . 
if you please, we shall inquire about it more perfectly another time; for, 
at present, it is not this, but justice we were seeking; and with regard to 
the inquiry concerning this, it has, in my opinion, been carried far 
enough. You speak very well, said he. There yet remain, said I, two 
things in the city which we must search out: both temperance, and that 
for the sake of which we have been searching after all the rest, to wit, 
justice. By all means. How now can we find out justice, that we may 
not be further troubled about temperance? I truly neither know, said 
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he, nor do I wish it to appear first, if we are to dismiss altogether the 
consideration of temperance; but, if you please to gratify me, consider 
this before the other. I am indeed pleased, said I, if I be not doing an 
injury. Consider then, said he. We must consider, replied I; and as it 
appears from this point of view, it seems to resemble a certain 
symphony and harmony more than those things formerly mentioned. 
How? Temperance, said I, is somehow a certain ornament, and a 
government, as they say, of certain pleasures and desires; and to appear 
superior to oneself, I know not how, and other such things, are 
mentioned as vestiges of it; are they not? These are the principal 
vestiges of it, said he. Is not then the expression, ‘superior to oneself, 
ridiculous? For he who is superior to himself must somehow te 
likewise inferior to himself, and the inferior be the superior; for the 
same person is spoken of in all these cases. Why not? But to me, said 
I, the expression seems to denote, that in the same man, with respect to 
his soul, there is one part better, and another worse; and that when the 
part more excellent in his nature is that which governs the inferior part, 
this is called being superior to himself, and expresses a commendation; 
but when through ill education, or any kind of converse, that beter 
part, which is smaller, is conquered by the crowd, the worse part; this, 
by way of reproach, both expresses blame, and denotes the person thus 
affected to be inferior to himself, and altogether licentious. So it 
appears, said he. Observe then, said I, our new city, and you shall find 
one of these in it: for you will own, it may justly be said to be superior 
to itself, if, where the better part governs the worse, that state 1s said to 
be temperate, and superior to itself. I observe, said he, and you say true. 
And surely one may find a great many and various desires and pleasures 
and pains more especially among children and women and domestics, 
and among the greatest and most depraved part of those who are called 
free. It is perfectly so. But the simple and the moderate desires, and 
such as are led by intellect, and the judgment of right opinion, you will 
meet with both in the few, and those of the best natural temper, and of 
the best education. True, said he. And do not you see those things in 
our city, that there too the desires of the many, and of the baser part, 
are governed by the desires and by the prudence of the smaller and more 
moderate part? I see it, said he. If then any city ought to be called 
superior to pleasures and desires, and to itself, this one 1s to be called so. 
By all means, said he. And 1s it not on all these accounts temperate? 
Very much so, said he. And if, in any other city, there is the same 
opinion in the governors and the governed about this point, who ought 
to govern, it is to be found in this, do not you think so? I am strongly 
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of that opinion. In whom then of the citizens will you say that 
temperance resides, when they are thus affected, in the governors, or the 
governed? In both of them somehow, said he. You see then, said I, that 
we justly conjectured of late, that temperance resembles a kind of 
harmony. For what? Because not as fortitude and wisdom, which 
reside each of them in a certain part, the one of them making the city 
wise, and the other courageous, not after this manner doth it render the 
city temperate; but it is naturally diffused through the whole, connecting 
the weakest, and those in the middle, all in one symphony, either as to 
wisdom if you will, or if you will in strength, or in substance, or in any 
other of those things; so that most justly may we say, that this concord 
is temperance: a symphony of that which is naturally the worse and the 
better part, with reference to this, which of them ought to govern in the 
city, and in every individual. I am entirely, said he, of the same 
opinion. Be it so then, said I. There are now three things in the city, 
it would seem, clearly discovered: but with respect to that other species 
which remains, by which the city partakes of virtue; what at all can it 
be? Is it not plain that it 1s justice? It is plain. Ought we not now, 
Glauco, like some huntsmen, to surround the thicket, carefully attending 
lest justice somehow escape, and, disappearing, remain undiscovered? 
For it is plain that she is somewhere here. Look, therefore, and be eager 
to perceive her, if any how you see her sooner than I, and point her out 
to me. I wish I could, said he; but if you employ me as an attendant 
rather, and one who is able to perceive what is pointed out to him, you 
will treat me perfectly well. Follow, said I, after you have offered 
prayers along with me. I will do so; only, said he, lead you the way. 
To me this seems, said I, to be a place somehow of difficult access, and 
shady: It is therefore dark, and difficult to be scrutinized; we must 
however go on. We must go, said he. I then perceiving, said, Io! Io! 
Glauco, we seem to have somewhat which appears to be a footstep; and 
I imagine that something shall not very long escape us. You tell good 
news, said he. We are truly, said I, of a slow disposition. As how? It 
appears, O blessed man! to have been long since rolling at our feet, from . 
the beginning, and we perceived it not, but made the most ridiculous 
figure, like those who seek sometimes for what they have in their hand; 
so we did not perceive it, but were looking somewhere off at a distance, 
and in this way perhaps it escaped us. How do you say? replied he. 
Thus, said I, that we seem to me to have been speaking and hearing of 
it long since, and not to understand ourselves, that in some measure we 
expressed it. A long preamble, said he, to one who is eager to hear. 
Hear then, said I, if I say any thing. For that which we at first 
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established, when we regulated the city, as what ought always to be 
done, that, as it appears to me, or a species of it, is justice. For we 
somewhere established it, and often spoke of it, if you remember; that 
every one ought to apply himself to one thing, relating to the city, to 
which his genius was naturally most adapted. We did speak of it. And 
that to do one’s own affairs, and not to be pragmatical, is justice. This 
we have both heard from many others, and have often spoken of it 
ourselves. We have indeed spoken of it. This then, friend said I, 
appears to be in a certain manner justice; to do one’s own affairs. Do 
you know whence I conjecture this? No; but tell, said he. Besides those 
things we have already considered in the city, viz. temperance, fortitude, 
and wisdom; this, said I, seems to remain, which gives power to all 
these, both to have a being in the state, and, whilst they exist in it, to 
afford it safety; and we said too, that justice would be that which would 
remain, if we found the other three. There is necessity for it, said he. 
But if, said I, it be necessary to judge which of these, when subsisting in 
the city, shall in the greatest measure render it good; it would be 
difficult to determine whether the agreement between the governors and 
the governed, or the maintaining of sound opinion by the soldiers about 
what things are dreadful, and what are not; or wisdom and guardianship 
in the rulers; or whether this, when it exists in the city, renders it in the 
greatest measure good, viz. when child and woman, bond and free, 
artificer, magistrate and subject, when every one does their own affairs, 
and is not pragmatical. It is difficult to determine, said he: How should 
it not be so? This power then, by which every one in the city performs 
his own office, is co-rival it seems for the perfection of the city, along 
with its wisdom, temperance, and fortitude. Extremely so, said he. Will 
you not then constitute justice to be this co-rival with these, for the 
perfection of the city? By all means. Consider it likewise in this 
manner, whether it shall thus appear to you. Will you enjoin the rulers 
to give just decisions in judgment? Why not? But will they give just 
judgment, if they aim at any thing preferable to this, that no one shall 
have what belongs to others, nor be deprived of his own? No; but they 
can only give just judgment, when they aim at this. And do they not 
aim at this as being just? Yes. And thus justice 1s acknowledged to be 
the habitual practice of one’s own proper and natural work. It is so. 


See then if you agree with me. If a carpenter take in hand to do the 
work of a shoemaker, or a shoemaker the work of a carpenter, or 


exchange either their utensils or prices; or if the same man take in hand 
to do both, and all else be exchanged; do you imagine the state would 
be any way greatly injured? Not very much, said he. But I imagine, 
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that when one who is a craftsman, or who is born to any lucrative 
employment, shall afterwards, being puffed up by riches, by the mob, 
or by strength, or any other such thing, attempt to go into the rank of 
counsellor and guardian, when unworthy of it; and when these shall 
exchange utensils and rewards with one another; or when the same man 
shall take in hand to do all these things at once; then I imagine you will 
be of opinion that this interchange of these things, and this variety of 
employments practised by one, is the destruction of the state. By all 
means. Pragmaticalness then in these three species, and their change 
into one another, 1s the greatest hurt to the state, and may most justly 
be called its depravity. It may so truly. But will not you say that 
injustice is the greatest ill of the state? Why not? This then is injustice. 
But let us again speak of it in this manner. When the craftsman, the 
auxiliary and the guardian-band do their proper work, each of them 
doing their own work in the city; this is the contrary of the other, that 
is justice, and renders the city just. It seems to me, said he, to be no 
otherwise than thus. But let us not, said I, affirm it very strongly: but 
if it shall be allowed us that this species of these, when it enters into any 
individual, is likewise justice in him, we shall then be agreed; (for what 
shall we say?) if not, we shall consider something else. But now let us 
finish that speculation, which we thought proper, when we judged that, 
if we attempted first to contemplate justice in some of the greater objects 
which possess it, it would more easily be seen in one man; and a city 
appeared to us to be the most proper object of this kind. And so we 
established the very best we could, well knowing that justice would be 
in a good one. Let us now transfer and apply to a single person what 
has there appeared to us with respect to a whole city: and, if the same 
things correspond, ıt shall be well; but, if any thing different appear in 
the individual, going back again to the city, we shall put it to the proof; 
and, instantly considering them, when placed by one another, and 
striking them, we shall make justice shine out as from flints; and, when 
it is become manifest, we shall firmly establish it among ourselves. You 
say quite in the right way, said he, and we must do so. Why then, said | 
I, when we denominate any thing the same, though different in degrees, 
is it dissimilar in that respect in which we call it the same, or is it 
similar? It is similar, said he. The just man then, said I, will differ 
nothing from the just city, according to the idea of justice, but will be 
similar to it. He will be similar to it, said he. But indeed with respect 
to this inquiry, the city at least appeared then to be just, when the three 
species of dispositions in it did each of them its own work, viz. the 
temperate, the brave, and the wise, by virtue of their own proper 
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natures, and not according to any other affections and habits. True, said 
he. And shall we not, friend, judge it proper, that the individual, who 
has in his soul the same principles (viz. temperance, fortitude, wisdom), 
shall, from having the same affections with those in the city, be called 
by the same names? By all means, said he. We have again, O 
wonderful man! fallen into no mean speculation concerning the soul; 
whether it contain in itself those three principles or not. Into no mean 
one, as I imagine, said he. And it is likely, Socrates, that the common 
saying is true, that things excellent are difficult. It appears so, said I. 
But know well, Glauco, that, according to my opinion, we shall never 
comprehend this matter accurately, in the methods we are now using in 
these reasonings, for the road leading to it is greater and longer: we may 
however, it is likely, speak of it in such a manner as may be worthy of 
our former disquisitions and speculations. Is not that desirable? said he. 
This would satisfy me for my own part, at present, at least. This, said 
I, shall to me too be quite sufficient. Do not then give over, satd he, 
but pursue your inquiry. Are we not, then, under a necessity, said I, of 
acknowledging that there are in every one of us the same forms and 
manners which are in the city? for from no where else did they arrive 
thither. For it were ridiculous if one should imagine that the irascible 
disposition did not arise from the individuals in cities, who have this 
blemish, as those of Thrace, Scythia, and, in some measure, almost all 
the higher region; and the same thing may be said with respect to the 
love of learning, which one may chiefly ascribe to this country; or with 
reference to the love of riches, which we may say prevailed especially 
among the Phoenicians and the inhabitants of Egypt. Very much so, 
said he. This then is so, said I; nor is it difficult to be known. No, 
indeed. But this is difficult to determine, whether we perform each of 
these by the same power; or, as they are three, we perform one by one 
power, and another by another; that is, we learn by one, we are angry 
by another, and by a certain third we desire those pleasures relating to 
nutrition and propagation, and the other pleasures of affinity to these. 
Or do we, in each of these, when we apply to them, act with the whole 
soul? These things are difficult to be determined in a manner worthy 
of the subject. So it seems to me, said he. Let us then, in this manner, 
attempt to determine these things, whether they are the same with one 
another, or different. How are we to do it? It is plain, that one and the 
same thing cannot, at one and the same time, do or suffer contrary 
things in the same respect, and with reference to the same object; so 
that, if we any where find these circumstances existing among them, we 
shall know that it was not one and the same thing, but several. Be it so. 
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Consider then what I am saying. Proceed, replied he. Is it possible for 
the same thing to stand and to be moved at once in the same respect? 
By no means. Let us determine this more accurately still; lest, as we 
proceed, we be any way uncertain about it. For, if one should say that 
when a man stands, yet moves his hands and his head, that the same 
person at once stands and is moved, we should not, I imagine, think it 
proper to speak in this manner; but that one part of him stood, and 
another part was moved. Should we not speak in this manner? In this 
manner. But if one who says these things should, in a more jocose 
humour still, and facetiously cavilling, allege that tops stand wholly, and 
are at the same time moved, when their centre is fixed on one point, and 
they are whirled about, - or that any thing else going round in a circle 
in the same position doth this, - we should not admit it, as it is not in 
the same respect that they stand still and are moved: but we should say, 
that they have in them the straight line and the periphery; and that, 
with relation to the straight line, they stood; (for towards no side they 
declined); but with relation to the periphery, they moved in a circle. 
But, when its perpendicularity declines either to the right or left hand, 
forwards or backwards, whilst it is at the same time whirling round; 
then in no respect doth it stand. Very right, said he. Nothing then of 
this kind shall move us, when it is said: nor shall any one persuade us, 
as if any thing, being one and the same thing, could do and suffer 
contraries at one and the same time, with reference to the same object, 
and in the same respect. He shall not persuade me, said he. But 
however, said I, that we may not be obliged to be tedious in going over 
all these quibbles, and in evincing them to be false, let us proceed on 
this supposition, that so it is; after we have agreed that, if at any time 
these things appear otherwise than as we now settle them, we shall yield 
up again all we shall gain by it. It is necessary, said he, to do so. 
Would not you then, said I, deem these things among those which are 
Opposite to one another; whether they be actions or passions, for in this 
there is no difference; to assent, to wit, and to dissent, to desire to 
obtain a thing, and to reject it; to bring towards oneself, and to push‘ 
away? I would deem these, said he, among the things which are 
opposite to each other. What then, said I, with respect to thirsting, to 
hungering, and in general with respect to all the passions; and further, 
to desire, to will, and all these, may they not somehow be placed among 
those species which have now been mentioned? As for example, will 
you not always say that the soul of one who has desire goes out after 
that which it desires, or brings near to it that which it wishes to have? 
Or again, in so far as it wants something to be afforded it, like one who 
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only sees an object, that it intimates by signs, to have it brought near, 
desiring the actual possession of it? I would say so. But what, to be 
unwilling, not to wish, nor to desire, shall we not deem these of the 
same kind, as to push away from the soul, and drive off, and every thing 
else which is opposite to the former? Why not? This being the case, 
shall we say there is a certain species of the desires? and that the most 
conspicuous are those which we call thirst and hunger? We shall say so, 
replied he. Is not the one the desire of drinking, and the other of 
eating? Yes. Is it then, when considered as thirst, a desire in the soul 
. of something further than of drink? It is according to the nature of the 
thirst. Is there then a thirst of a hot drink, or of a cold, of much or of 
little, or in short of some particular kind of drink? for, if there be any 
heat accompanying the thirst, it readily occasions a desire of a cold 
drink; but if cold accompanies it, then there is excited a desire of a 
warm drink: if the thirst be great, through many circumstances, it 
occasions a desire of much drink, but if small, a desire of a little drink: 
but the desire itself to thirst never creates the desire of any thing else, 
but of drink itself, as its nature prompts; and in like manner of the 
appetite of hunger with relation to meat. Thus every desire, said he, in 
itself, is of that alone of which it is the desire; but to be a desire of such 
or such a particular species, are adventitious circumstances. Let not then 
any one, said I, create us any trouble, as if we were inadvertent; that no 
one desired drink, but good drink; or meat, but good meat: for indeed 
all men desire that which is good. If then thirst be a desire, it is of what 
is good; whether it be of drink, or of whatever else it is the desire. And 
in the same way of all the other desires. Perhaps, replied he, the man 
who should mention these things would seem to say something material. 
But however, said I, whatever things are of such a nature as to belong 
to any genus, have a general reference to the genus; but each particular 
of these refers to a particular species of that genus. I have not 
understood you, said he. Have you not understood, said I, that greater 
is of such a kind as to be greater than somewhat? Yes, indeed. Is it not 
greater than the lesser? Yes. And that which is considerably greater 
than that which is considerably lesser; is it not? Yes. And that which 
was formerly greater than that which was formerly lesser; and that 
which is to be greater than that which 1s to be lesser? What else? said 
he. And after the same manner, what is more numerous with respect 
to what is less numerous, and what 1s double with reference to what is 
half, and all such like things; and further, what is heavier with respect 
to lighter, and swifter to slower, and further still, hot to cold; and ail 
such like things, are they not after this manner? Entirely so. But what 
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as to the sciences? Is not the case the same? For, science itself is the 
science of learning itself, or of whatever else you think proper to make 
it the science: but a certain particular science, and of such a particular 
kind, refers to a certain particular object, and of such a kind. What I 
mean is this. After the science of building houses arose, did it not 
separate from other sciences, so as to be called architecture? What else? 
Was it not from its being of such a kind as none of others were? Yes. 
Was it not then from its being the art of such a particular thing, that 
itself became such a particular art? And all other arts and sciences in 
like manner? They are so. Allow then, said I, that this is what I 
wanted to express, if you have now understood it; where things are 
considered as having reference to other things, generals alone refer to 
generals, and particulars to particulars. I do not however say that the 
science altogether resembles that of which it is the science; (as if, for 
example, the science of healthy and sickly were itself healthy and sickly; 
or that the science of good and evil were itself good and evil.) But as 
science 1s not constituted the science of that thing in general of which 
it is the science, but only of a certain quality of it (to wit, of its healthy 
and sickly state), so itself comes to be a certain particular science; and 
this causes it to be called no longer simply a science, but the medicinal 
science; the particular species to which it belongs being superadded. | 
have understood you, said he, and it appears to me to be so. But will 
not you, said I, make thirst now, whatever it be, to be one of those 
things which respect somewhat else, considered as what it is, and it is 
surely thirst? I will, sud he, and it respects drink. And does not a 
particular thirst desire a particular drink? But thirst in general is neither 
of much nor of little, nor of good nor bad, nor, in one word, of any 
particular kind; but of drink in general alone is thirst in general 
naturally the desire. Entirely so, indeed. The soul of the man then who 
thirsts, so far as he thirsts, inclines for nothing further than to drink; 
this he desires, to this he hastens. It is plain. If then at any time any 
thing draw back the thirsting soul, it must be some different part of it 
from that which thirsts, and leads it as a wild beast to drink: for, have - 
we not said that it is impossible for the same thing, in the same respects, 
and with the same parts of it, to do at once contrary things? It is indeed 
impossible. In the same manner, I imagine, as it is not proper to say of 
an archer, that his hands at once push out and likewise pull in the bow; 
but that the one hand is that which pushes out, and the other that 
which pulls in. Entirely so, said he. But whether may we say, that 
there are some who when athirst are not willing to drink? Yes, indeed, 
said he, there are many, and many times that is the case. What now, 
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said I, may one say of these persons? Might it not be said, that there 
was in their soul somewhat prompting them to drink, and likewise 
something hindering them, different from the other, and superior to the 
prompting principle? It seems so to me, said he. Does not then the 
restraining principle arise from reason when it arises; but those which 
push, and drive forwards, proceed from passions and diseases? It appears 
so. We shall then, said I, not unreasonably account these to be two, and 
different from one another; calling the one part which reasons, the 
rational part of the soul; but that part with which it loves, and hungers, 
and thirsts, and those other appetites, the irrational and concupiscible 
part, the friend of certain gratifications and pleasures. We shall not, said 
he; but we may most reasonably consider them in this light. Let these 
then, said I, be allowed to be distinct species in the soul. But as to that 
of anger, is it a third principle, or has it affinity to one of those two? 
Perhaps it has, said he, to the concupiscible part. But I believe, said I, 
what I have somewhere heard, how that Leontas, the son of Aglaion, as 
he returned from the Pyrzum, perceived some dead bodies lying in the 
sewer, below the outside of the north wall, and had both a desire to 
look at them, and at the same time was averse from it, and turned 
himself away; and for a while he struggled with his desire, and covered 
his eyes; but, at last, being overcome by his appetite, with eager eyes, 
running towards the dead bodies, Lo now, said he, you wretched eyes! 
glut yourselves with this fine spectacle. I too, said he, have heard it. 
This speech now, said I, shows that anger sometimes opposes the 
appetites, as being different one from another. It shows it, indeed, said 
he. And do not we often perceive, said I, when the appetites compel 
any one contrary to reason, that he reproaches himself, and is angry at 
the compelling principle within him? And when the rational and 
concupiscible are in a state of sedition, anger in such a person becomes 
as it were an ally to reason: but when the appetite goes along with 
reason, then anger gives no opposition. You will say, I imagine, that 
you have perceived nothing of this kind in yourself at any time, nor yet 
in another. No, by Jupiter, said he. What now, said I, when one 
imagines he does an injury, the more generous he is, is he not so much 
the less apt to be angry, when he suffers hunger and cold, or any other 
such things, from one who inflicts, as he imagines, these things with 
justice? And, as I have said, his anger will not incline him to rise up 
apainst such an one. True, said he. But what? when a man imagines he 
is injured, does not anger in such an one burn? is he not indignant? and 
does he not fight, as an ally, on the side of what appears to be just? and 
under all the sufferings of hunger, cold, and such like, does he not bear 
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up and conquer; and cease not from his generous toils, till either he 
accomplish them, or die, or be restrained by the rational principle 
within him, like a dog by the shepherd, and is rendered mild? It 
perfectly resembles, said he, what you say; for, in our city, we appointed 
the auxiliaries to be obedient, as dogs, to the rulers of the city, as to 
shepherds. You rightly understand, said I, what I would say. But have 
you besides considered this? As what? That here the reverse appears 
concerning the irascible from that in the former case: for there we were 
deeming it the same with the concupiscible; but now we say it 1s far 
from it; or that, in the sedition of the soul, it much rather joins its arms 
with the rational part. Entirely so, said he. Is it then as something 
different from it, or as a species of the rational? so as that there are not 
three species, but only two in the soul, the rational and concupiscible. 
Or, as there were three species which completed the city, the lucrative, 
the auxiliary, the legislative; so, in the soul, this irascible is a third thing, 
naturally an auxiliary to the rational, if it be not corrupted by bad 
education? Of necessity it is, said he, a third. Yes, said I, if at least it 
appear to be any way different from the rational, as it appeared to be 
distinct from the concupiscible. But that is not difficult, said he, to be 
seen. For one may see this, even in little children, that immediately 
from their infancy they are full of anger; but some appear, to me at 
least, never at all to participate of reason; and the most arrive at it but 
late. Yes, truly, said I, you say right. And one may yet further observe 
in the brute creatures, that what you say ts really the case: and besides 
this, it is likewise attested by what we formerly mentioned from Homer, 


His breast he struck, and thus his heart reproved. 
(Odyssey 20 17) 


For, in that passage, Homer has plainly made one part reprehend 
another; the part which reasons about good and evil, reprehend the part 
which is unreasonably angry. You say perfectly right, said he. These 
things, said I, we have with difficulty agreed to; and it is now . 
sufficiently acknowledged, that the same species of principles as are in 
a city are in every individual, and in the same number. They are so. 
Must it not therefore of necessity follow, that after what manner the 
city was wise, and in what respect, after the same manner, and in the 
same respect, is the individual wise also. Why not? And in what 
respects, and after what manner, the individual is brave, in the same 
respect, and after the same manner, is a city brave. And so in all other 
respects, both of them are the same as to virtue. Of necessity. And I 
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think, Glauco, we shall say that a man is just in the same way as we said 
a city was so? This likewise is quite necessary. But have we not 
somehow forgot this, that the city was just, when every one of the three 
species in it did each its own work? We do not appear to me, said he, 
to have forgot it. We must then remember likewise, that each one of 
us will be just, and do his own work, when he doth his own affairs 
within himself. We must, said he, carefully remember it. Is it not then 
proper that the rational part should govern, as it is wise, and hath the 
care of the whole soul? and that the irascible part should be obedient, 
and an auxiliary of the other? Certainly. Shall not then the mixture, 
as we observed, of music and gymnastic make these two harmonious, 
raising and nourishing the one with beautiful reasonings and disciplines, 
and unbending the other, soothing and rendering it mild by harmony 
and rhythm? Most perfectly, said he. And when those two are in this 
manner nourished, and have been truly taught, and instructed in their 
own affairs, let them be set over the concupiscible part, which in every 
one is the greater part of the soul, and in its nature most insatiably 
desirous of being gratified: and let them take care of this part, lest, be:ng 
filled with these bodily pleasures, as they are called, it become great and 
vigorous, and do not its own work, but attempt to enslave and rule over 
those it ought not, and overturn the whole life of all in general. 
Entirely so, said he. And might he not, said I, by this principle, guard 
likewise in the best manner against enemies from without, by its 
influence both over the whole soul and body likewise, the one 
deliberating, and the other fighting in obedience to its leader, and 
executing with fortitude the things deliberated? It is so. And I think 
that we call a man brave, when, through all the pains and pleasures of 
life, the irascible part preserves the opinion dictated by reason 
concerning what is terrible, and what is not. Right, said he. And we 
call him wise, from that small part which governs in him, and dictates 
these things, having in it the knowledge of what is advantageous for 
each one, and for the whole community of the three themselves. 
Perfectly so. But what, do we not call him temperate, moreover, from 
the friendship and harmony of these very things, when the governing 
and governed agree in one, that reason ought to govern, and when they 
do not raise sedition? Temperance, said he, is no other than this, both 
as to the city and the individual. But, as we have often said, he shall be 
just, by these things, and in this manner. It is quite necessary. What 
then, said I, has any thing blunted us, that we should think justice to be 


any thing else than what it has appeared to be in a city? Nothing 
appears to me at least, said he, to have done it. But in this manner, let 
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us, by all means, confirm ourselves, if there yet remain any doubt in the 
soul, that can be an objection to this principle, by bringing the man into 
difficult circumstances. As what? Such as this: if we were obliged to 
declare concerning such a city, and concerning a man born and educated 
conformably to it, whether we thought such a one, when intrusted with 
gold or silver, would embezzle it; do you imagine that any one would 
think such a one would do it sooner than those who are not of such a 
kind? No one, said he. Will not such a one then be free of sacrileges, 
thefts, treacheries, against companions in private, or the city in public? 
He will be free. Nor will he ever, in any shape, be faithless, either as 
to his oaths, or other declarations. How can he? Adulteries, and 
neglect of parents, impiety against the Gods, will belong to every one 
else, sooner than to such an one. They will belong to every one else, 
truly, said he. And is not this the cause of all these things, that, of all 
the parts within him, each one thing does its own work, as to governing 
and being governed? This 1s it, and nothing else. Do you desire justice 
to be any thing else, but such a power as produces such men and cities? 
Not I, truly, said he, for my part. Our dream then which we 
conjectured is at last accomplished; that when we first began to build 
our city, we seemed, by some God's assistance, to have got to a 
beginning and pattern of justice. Entirely so. And that, Glauco, was a 
certain image of justice, according to which, it behoved the man who 
was fitted by nature for the office of a shoe-maker, to perform properly 
that office, and to do nothing else, and he who is a carpenter to perform 
that office, and all others in the same way. It appears so. And of such 
a kind truly was justice, as it appeared to us, I do not mean as to 
external action, but concerning that which is really internal, relating to 
the man himself, and those things which are properly his own; not 
allowing any principle in himself to attempt to do what belongs to 
others, nor the principles to be pragmatical, engaging in one another’s 
affairs; but in reality well establishing his own proper affairs, and 
holding the government of himself, adorning himself, and becoming his 
own friend, and attuning those three principles in the most natural — 
manner, as three musical strings, bass, tenor, and treble, or whatever 
others may chance to intervene. Thus he will be led to combine all 
these together, and become of many an entire one, temperate and 
attuned, and in that manner to perform whatever is done, either in the 
way of acquiring wealth, or concerning the management of the body, or 
any public affair or private bargain; and in all these cases to account and 
call that action just and handsome, which always sustains and promotes 
this habit; and to call the knowledge which presides over this action, 


wisdom: but to call that an unjust action which dissolves this habit, and 
the opinion which presides over this, folly. You say perfectly true, 
Socrates, said he. Be it so, said I. If then we should say that we have 
found out a just man and city, and what justice is in them, I do not 
think we should seem to be altogether telling a lie. No, by Jupiter, said 
he. May we say so? We may say it. Be it so, said I. But we were next, 
I think, to consider injustice. That is plain. Must it not then be some 
sedition among the three principles, some pragmaticalness and 
intermeddling in things foreign to their proper business, and an 
insurrection of some one principle against the whole soul, to govern in 
it when it does not belong to it, but which is of such a nature, as what 
really ought to be in subjection to the governing principle? I imagine 
then we shall call their tumult and mistake by such names as these, 
injustice, intemperance, cowardice and folly, and in general all vice. 
These things, said he, are so. To do injustice then, said I, and to be 
injurious, and likewise to do justly, all these must be very manifest, if, 
tO wit, injustice and justice are so. As how? Because they are no way 
different from what 1s salutary or noxious: as these are 1n the body, so 
are the others in the soul. How? said he. Such things as are healthy 
constitute health, and such as are noxious produce disease. Yes. And 
must not the doing justly produce justice, and doing unjustly produce 
injustice? Of necessity. But to produce health, is to establish all in the 
body according to nature; to govern and to be governed of one another; 
and to produce disease, is to govern and be governed, one part by 
another, contrary to nature. It is indeed. Then again, to produce 
justice, is it not to establish all in the soul according to nature, to govern 
and be governed by one another? And injustice is to govern and be 
governed by one another, contrary to nature. Plainly so, said he. 
Virtue then, it seems, is a sort of health, and beauty, and good habit of 
the soul; and vice the disease, and deformity, and infirmity. It is so. Do 
not then honourable pursuits lead to the acquisition of virtue? but 
dishonourable ones to that of vice? Of necessity. What remains then 
for us, as seems, to consider, is, whether it be profitable to do justly, and 
to pursue what is honourable, and to be just; whether a man under such 
a character be unknown or not? Or to do unjustly, and to be unjust, 
though one be never punished, nor by chastisement become better? But, 
said he, Socrates, this speculation seems now, to me at least, to be 
ridiculous. For if, when the nature of the body is corrupted, it be 
thought that life is not worth having, not even though one had all kinds 
of meats and drinks, all kind of wealth, all kind of dominion; when the 
nature of that by which we live is disordered, and thoroughly corrupted, 
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shall life then be worth having, though one can do every thing else 
which he inclines, except ascertaining, how he shall be liberated from 
vice and injustice, and acquire justice and virtue, since, to wit, both these 
things have appeared as we have represented them? It would be truly 
ridiculous, said I. But, however, as we have arrived at such a point as 
enables us most distinctly to perceive that these things are so, we must 
not be weary. We must, by Jupiter, said he, the least of all things desist. 
Come then, said I, that you may likewise see how many principles vice 
possesses, principles which, as I imagine, are worthy of attention. | 
attend, said he, only tell me. And truly now, said I, since we have 
reached this part of our discourse, it appears to me as from a lofty place 
of survey, that there is one principle of virtue, but those of vice are 
infinite. Of which there are four, which deserve to be mentioned. How 
do you say? replied he. There seem to be as many species of soul as 
there are of republics. How many then? There are five, said I, of 
republics, and five of the soul. Tell, said he, what these are. I say, 
replied I, that this, which we have gone through, is one species of a 
republic; and it may have a twofold appellation; for, if among the rulers 
there be one surpassing the rest, ıt may be called a Monarchy; if there 
be several, an Aristocracy. True, said he. I call this then, said I, one 
species; for, whether they be several, or but one, who govern, they will 
never alter the principal laws of the city; observing the nurture and 
education we have described. It is not likely, said he. 
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I denominate then indeed both such a city and republic, and such a 
man as we have described, good and upright; and if this republic be an 
upright one, I deem the others bad and erroneous, both as to the 
regulations in cities, and the establishing the temper of soul of 
individuals, and that in four species of depravity. Of what kind are 
these? said he. I was then proceeding to mention them in order, as they 
appeared to me to rise out of one another: but Polemarchus stretching 
out his hand (for he sat a little further off than Adimantus) caught him 
by the robe at his shoulder, and drew him near; and, bending himself 
towards him, spoke something in a whisper, of which we heard nothing 
but this: Shall we let pass then? said he, or what shall we do? Not at 
all, said Adimantus, speaking now aloud. And I replied, What then will 
not you let pass? You, said he, for it was to you I alluded. You seem 
to us to be growing negligent, and to steal a whole branch of the 
discourse, and that not the least considerable, that you may not have the 
trouble of going through it; and you imagine that you escaped our 
notice, when you made this speech so simply, viz. that, both as to wives 
and children, it is manifest to every one that these things will be 
common among friends. Did not I say right, Adimantus? Yes, said he: 
but this, which was rightly said, like other parts of your discourse, 
requires explanation: to show what is the manner of their being 
common; for there may be many kinds of it. Do not omit then to tell 
which is the method you spoke of; for we have been in expectation for 
some time past, imagining you would, on some occasion, make mention 
of the propagation of children, in what way they should be propagated; 
and, when they are born, how they should be nurtured; and every thing 
relative to what you spoke concerning wives and children being in 
common; for we imagine, that it is of considerable, nay, of the utmost 
importance to the state, when this is rightly performed, or otherwise. 
But now when you are entering on the consideration of another 
constitution, before you have sufficiently discussed these things, it 
seemed proper to us what you now heard, not to let you pass, before 
you went over all these things, as you did the others. And you may 
count me too, said Glauco, as joining in this vote. You may easily 
judge, Socrates, said Thrasymachus, that this is the opinion of us all. 
What is this, said I, you have done, laying hold of me? What a mighty 
discourse do you again raise, as you did at the beginning, about a 
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republic, in which I was rejoicing as having now completed it, being 
pleased if any one would have let these things pass, and been content 
with what was then said! But you know not what a swarm of 
reasonings you raise by what you now challenge, which I foreseeing 
passed by at that time, lest it should occasion great disturbance. What 
then, said Thrasymachus, do you imagine that these are now come 
hither to melt gold, and not to hear reasonings? Yes, said I, but in 
measure. The whole of life, Socrates, said Glauco, is with the wise, the 
measure of hearing such reasonings as these. But pass what relates to us, 
and do not at all grudge to explain your opinion concerning the object 
of our inquiry, - What sort of community of wives and children is to be 
observed by our guardians, and concerning the nurture of the latter 
while very young, in the period between their generation and their 
education, which seems to be the most troublesome of all. Endeavour 
then to tell us in what manner it should be done. It is not easy, happy 
Glauco, said I, to go through these things; for there are many of them 
hard to be believed, whether the things we say be possible; and though 
they could easily be effected, whether they would be for the best might 
still be doubted: wherefore, dear companion, I grudge somewhat to 
touch on these things, lest our reasonings appear to be rather what were 
to be wished for, than what could take place. Do not at all grudge, said 
he; for your hearers are neither stupid, nor incredulous, nor ill-affected 
towards you. Then I said, Do you say this, most excellent Glauco, with 
a desire to encourage me? I do, said he. Then your discourse has a 
quite contrary effect, said I; for, if I trusted to myself, that I understood 
what I am to say, your encouragement would do well. For one who 
understands the truth, about the greatest and the most interesting affairs, 
speaks with safety and confidence among the wise and friendly; but to 
be diffident of oneself, and doubtful of the truth, and at the same time 
to be haranguing as I do now, 1s both dreadful and dangerous; not only 
lest he should be exposed to ridicule (for that is but a trifling thing), but 
lest that, mistaking the truth, I not only fall myself, but draw my 
friends along with me into an error about things in which we ought 
least of all to be mistaken. I adore therefore, Adrastia, for the sake of 
what, Glauco, I am going to say. For I trust it is a smaller offence to be 
a man-slayer without intention, than to be an impostor with regard to 
what is good and excellent, just and lawful: and it were better to hazard 
such a thing among enemies than friends; so that you must give me 
better encouragement. Then Glauco, laughing: But, Socrates, said he, 
if we suffer any thing amiss from your discourse, we shall acquit you as 
clear of any man-slaughter, and as no impostor: so proceed boldly. But 


indeed, said I, he who is acquitted at a court of justice is deemed clear 
of the crime, as the law says; and if it be so in that case, ’tis reasonable 
it should be so in this. For this reason then, said he, proceed. We must 
now, Said I, return again to what it seems should, according to method, 
have been recited before; and perhaps it is right to proceed in this 
manner, that, after having entirely finished the drama respecting the 
men, we go over that which concerns the women; especially since you 
challenge me to proceed in this manner. For, in my opinion, men who 
have been born and educated in such a manner as we have described, can 
have no right possession and enjoyment of children and wives, but in 
pursuing the same track in which we have proceeded from the 
beginning: for we have endeavoured, in our reasoning, to form somehow 
men as the guardians of a flock. We have. Let us proceed then, having 
established likewise affairs relating to propagation and education in a 
manner similar to that of the males: and let us consider whether it be 
proper for us to do so or not. How do you mean? replied he. Thus: 
Whether shall we judge it proper for the females of our guardian dogs, 
to watch likewise in the same manner as the males do, and to hunt 
along with them, and do every thing else in common? Or shail we 
judge it proper for them to manage domestic affairs within doors, as 
being unable for the other exercises, because of the bringing forth and 
the nursing the whelps; and the males to labour, and to have the whole 
care of the flocks? They are to do all, said he, in common. Only we 
are to employ the females as the weaker, and the males as the stronger. 
Is it possible then, said I, to employ any creature for the same purposes 
with another, unless you give it the same nurture and education as you 
give the other? It is not possible. If then we shall employ the women 
for the same purposes as we do the men, must we not likewise teach 
them the same things? We must. Were not both music and gymnastic 
bestowed on the males? They were. These two arts therefore, and 
those likewise relating to war, must be bestowed also on the women, 
and they must be employed about the same things. It is reasonable, said 
he, from what you say. Yet as these things, said I, are contrary perhaps 
to custom, many of these things we are now speaking of may appear 
ridiculous, if practised in the way we mention. Extremely so, replied 
he. What, said I, do you perceive as the most ridiculous part? Or is it 


plainly because that you see the women naked in the Palestra wrestling 
with the men, and not only the young women, but even the more 


advanced in years, in the same manner as old men in the wrestling- 
schools, when they are wrinkled, and not at all handsome to the eye, yet 
still fond of the exercises? Yes, by Jupiter, said he. Because it might 
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indeed appear ridiculous, at least as matters stand at present. Must we 
not therefore, said I, since we have entered upon this discourse, be afraid 
of the railleries of the men of pleasantry, whatever things they may say 
with regard to such a revolution being introduced, as well in gymnastic 
as in music, and particularly in the use of arms, and the management of 
horses? You say right, replied he. But since we have entered on this 
discourse, we must go to the rigour of the law, and beg these men not 
to follow their own customs, but to think seriously, and remember, that 
it is not long ago since these things appeared base and ridiculous to the 
Greeks, which are only so now to the most of the barbarians: such as 
to see naked men. And when first the Cretans, and afterwards the 
Lacedzmonians, began their exercises, it was in the power of the men 
of humour of that time to turn all these things into ridicule. Do not 
you think so? I do But I imagine, that when upon experience it 
appeared better to strip themselves of all these things, than to be 
wrapped in them, what was ridiculous indeed to the eye, was removed 
by the idea of the best, mentioned in our reasoning; and this too showed 
manifestly, that he is a fool who deems any thing ridiculous but what 
is bad, and attempts to rally upon any other idea of the ridiculous but 
that of the foolish and the vicious, or to be serious in any other pursuit 
but that of the good. By all means, said he. Is not this then first of all 
to be agreed on, whether these things be possible nor not? And we 
must allow it to be a matter of dispute, if any one, either in jest or 
earnest, incline to doubt, whether the human nature in the female sex 
be able, in every thing, to bear a share with the male? or if it be not in 
any one thing? or if it be able in some things, but not in others? and 
among which of these are the affairs of war? Would not the man who 
thus sets out in the most handsome manner conclude too, as it seems, 
most handsomely? By far, said he. Are you willing, then, said I, that 
we ourselves, instead of others, dispute about these things, that the 
opposite side may not be destitute of a defence? Nothing hinders, said 
he. Let us then say this for them: That there is no need, Socrates and 
Glauco, of others to dispute with you about this matter; for yourselves 
in the beginning of your establishment, when you established your city, 
agreed, that it was necessary for each individual to practice one business, 
according to their several genius. I think we acknowledged it; for why 
should they not? Does not then the genius of the male differ widely 
from that of the female? Why does it not differ? And is it not fit to 
enjoin each a different work, according to their genius? Why not? Are 
not you then in the wrong now, and contradict yourselves, when you 
say that men and women ought to do the same things, whilst their 
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nature is extremely different? Can you in answer to these objections, 
admirable Glauco, make any defence? It is not quite an easy matter, said 
he, to do it immediately; but I will entreat you, and do now entreat 
you, to go through the arguments on our side, whatever they may be. 
These are the things, Glauco, replied I, and many other such like, which 
I long ago foreseeing, was both afraid and backward to touch on the law 
concerning the possession of wives, and the education of children. It is 
not easy, by Jupiter, replied he. It is not, said I. The case is thus: If a 
man fall into a small fish-pond, or into the middle of the greatest sea, he 
must still swim in the one no less than in the other. Entirely so. Must 
not we swim then, and endeavour to escape from this reasoning, 
expecting that either some dolphin is to carry us out, or that we shall 
have some other remarkable deliverance? It seems we must do so, 
replied he. Come then, said I, let us see if we can any where find an 
out-gate; for we did acknowledge that different natures ought to study 
different things; but the nature of man and woman is different; yet now 
we say that different natures ought to study the same things: these are 
the things which you accuse us of. Certainly. How generous, Glauco, 
said I, is the power of the art of contradicting! How? Because, replied 
I, many seem to fall into it unwillingly, and imagine that they are not 
cavilling, but reasoning truly, because they are not able to understand 
the subject, by dividing it into its proper parts; and under this arguing 
will pursue the opposite of their subject, using cavilling instead of 
reasoning. This is indeed, said he, the case with many; but does it at 
present extend likewise to us? Entirely so, said I. We seem then 
unwillingly to have fallen into a contradiction. How? Because we have 
very strenuously and very keenly asserted, that when the nature is not 
the same, they ought not to have the same employments; but we have 
not in any respect considered what is the characteristic of the sameness 
or diversity of nature, nor to what it points: we stopped then, when we 
had assigned different pursuits to different natures, and to the same 
natures the same pursuits. We have never indeed, said he, considered it. 
It is therefore, replied I, still in our power, as appears, to question 
ourselves, whether the nature of the bald, or of those who wear their 
hair, be the same, and not different? And after we should agree that it 
was different, whether, if the bald made shoes, we should allow those 
who wear hair to make them? or, 1f those who wear hair made them, 
whether we should allow the others? That were ridiculous, replied he. 
Is it in any other respect, said I, ridiculous then, that we did not wholly 
determine the sameness and diversity of nature, but attended only to 
that species of diversity and sameness which respects the employments 
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themselves; just as we say that the physician, and the man who has a 
medical soul, have one and the same nature? Do not you think so? | 
do. But that the physician and architect have a different nature. 
Entirely. And so, replied I, of the nature of men and of women, if it 
appear different, in respect to any art, or other employment, we shall 
say, that this different employment is to be assigned to each separately. 
But if their nature appear different only in this, that the female brings 
forth, and the male begets, we shall not say that this has at all shown 
the man to be different from the woman in the respect we speak of. 
But we shall still be of opinion, that both our guardians and their wives 
ought to pursue the same employments. And with reason, said he. 
Shall we not then henceforth desire any one who says the contrary, to 
instruct us in this point, what is that art or study respecting the 
establishment of a city, where the nature of the man and woman is not 
the same, but different? It is reasonable, truly. Possibly some one may 
Say, as you were saying some time since, that it is not easy to tell this 
sufficiently on the sudden, but that it is not difficult to one who has 
considered it. One might indeed say so. Are you willing then that we 
desire such an opponent to listen to us, if by any means we shall show 
him that there is in the administration of the city no employment 
peculiar to the women? By all means. Come on then, (shall we say to 
him) answer us. Is not this your meaning? That one man has a good 
genius for any thing, and another a bad, in this respect, that the one 
learns any thing easily, and the other with difficulty; and the one with 
a little instruction discovers much in what he learns; but the other, 
when he obtains much instruction and care, does not retain even what 
he has learned: with the one, the body 1s duly subservient to the mind; 
with the other, it opposes its improvement: are there any other marks 
than these by which you would determine one to have a good genius for 
any thing, and another to have a bad one? No one, said he, would 
mention any other. Know you then of any thing which is managed by 
mankind, with reference to which the men have not all these marks in 
a more excellent degree than the women? Or, should we not be tedious, 
if we mentioned particularly the weaving art, and the dressing pot-herbs 
and victuals, in which the female genius seems to be somewhat 
considerable, and is most ridiculous where it 1s surpassed? You say true, 
said he, that in the general, in every thing the one genius is superior to 
the other, yet there are many women who in many things excel many 
men: but, on the whole, it is as you say. There is not then, my friend, 
any office among the whole inhabitants of the city peculiar to the 
woman, considered as woman, nor to the man, considered as man; but 


the geniuses are indiscriminately diffused through both: the woman is 
naturally fitted for sharing in all offices, and so is the man; but in all the 
woman is weaker than the man. Perfectly so. Shall we then commit 
every thing to the care of the men, and nothing to the care of the 
women? How shall we do so? It is therefore, I imagine, as we say, that 
one woman too is fitted by natural genius for being a physician, and 
another is not; one is naturally a musician, and another is not? What 
else? And one is naturally fitted for gymnastic, and another is not; one 
is fitted for war, and another is not. I at least am of this opinion. And 
is not one likewise a lover of philosophy, and another averse to it; one 
of high spirits, and another of low? This likewise is true. And has not 
One woman a natural genius for being a guardian, and another not? And 
have not we made choice of such a genius as this for our guardian men? 
Of such a genius as this. The nature then of the woman and of the man 
for the guardianship of the city is the same, only that the one is weaker, 
and the other stronger. It appears so. And such women as these are to 
be chosen to dwell with these men, and be guardians along with them, 
as they are naturally fit for them, and of a kindred genius. Entirely so. 
And must not the same employments be assigned to the same natures? 
The same. We are not arrived by a circular progression at what we 
formerly mentioned; and, we allow that it is not contrary to nature, to 
appoint for the wives of our guardians music and gymnastic. By all 
means. We are not then establishing things impossible, or such as can 
only be wished for, since we establish the law according to nature; and 
what is at present contrary to these things, is contrary to nature rather, 
as appears. It seems so. Was not our inquiry to hear of what was 
possible and best? It was. And we have agreed, that these things are 
possible. We have. And we must next agree, that they are best. It is 
plain we must. In order therefore to make a guardian woman, at least 
the education will not be different from that of the men, especially as 
she has received the same natural genius. It will not be different. What 
do you think then of such an opinion as this? Of what? That of 
imagining with yourself one man to be better, and another worse, - or 
do you deem them to be all alike? By no means. In the city now 
which we establish, whether do you judge, that our guardians with this 
education we have described, or shoe-makers with education in their art, 
will be rendered the better men? The question, replied he, is ridiculous. 
I understand you, said I. But what? Of all the other citizens, are not 
they the best? By far. But what? Will not these women too be the best 
of women? They will be so, replied he, by far. Is there any thing better 
in a city than that both the women and the men be rendered the very 


best? There is not. This then will be effected by music and gymnastic, 
being afforded them according as we have described. Why will it not? 
We have then established a law which is not only possible, but 
moreover best for the state. We have. The wives, then, of our 
guardians must be unclothed, since they are to put on virtue for clothes; 
and they must bear a part in war, and the other guardianship of the city, 
and do nothing else. But the lightest part of these services is to be 
allotted to the women rather than to the men, on account of the 
weakness of their sex. And the man who laughs at naked women, 
whilst performing the exercises for the sake of what is best, reaps the 
empty fruit of a ridiculous wisdom, and in no respect knows, as appears, 
at what he laughs, nor why he does it. For that ever was and will be 
deemed a noble saying, That what is profitable is beautiful, and what is 
hurtful is base. By all means. Let us say then, that we have escaped one 
wave, as it were, having thus settled the law with respect to the women, 
without being wholly overwhelmed, ordaining that our male and female 
guardians are to manage all things in common: but our reasoning has 
been consistent with itself, as it respects both what is possible and 
likewise advantageous. 

It is truly no small wave you have escaped, said he. You will not, 
replied I, call it a great one, when you see what follows. Mention 1t, 
said he, that I may see. That law, replied I, and those others formerly 
mentioned, are adopted, as I imagine, by the following. Which? That 
these women must all be common to all these men, and that no one 
woman dwell with any man privately, and that their children likewise 
be common; that neither the parent know his own children, nor the 
children their parent. This is much greater than the other, as to the 
incredibility, both of its being possible, and at the same time 
advantageous. I do not believe, replied I, that any one will doubt of its 
utility, at least, as if it were not the greatest good to have the women 
and children in common, if it were but possible. But I think the 
greatest question will be, whether it be possible or not? One may very 
readily, said he, dispute as to both. You mention, replied I, a crowd of 
disputes. But I thought that I should at least have escaped from the one, 
if its utility had been agreed on, and that it should have only remained 
to consider its possibility. But you have not, said he, escaped 
unobserved; give then an account of both. I must then, said I, submit 
to atrial. But, however, indulge me thus far: allow me to feast myself, 
as those are wont to feast themselves who are sluggish in their dianoétic 
part, when they walk alone. For men of this sort, sometimes before 
they find out how they shall attain what they desire; waiving that 
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inquiry, that they may not fatigue themselves in deliberating about the 
possibility or impossibility of it, suppose they have obtained what they 
desire, and then go through what remains. And they delight in running 
over what they will do when their desire is obtained, rendering their 
soul, otherwise indolent, more indolent still. I am now effeminate after 
this manner, and wish to defer those debates, and to inquire afterwards 
whether these things be possible. But at present, holding them possible, 
if you allow me, I will consider in what manner our rulers shall regulate 
these things, when they take place, that they may be done in the most 
advantageous manner, both to the state and the guardians. These things 
I shall endeavour, in the first place, to go over with your assistance, and 
the others afterwards, if you allow me. I allow, said he, and inquire 
accordingly. I imagine then, said I, that if our rulers are worthy of that 
name, and in like manner these who are their auxiliaries, their ministers 
in the government, the latter will be disposed to do whatever is injoined 
them, and the former will be ready to command; enjoining them some 
things in direct obedience to the law, and imitating the law in whatever 
things are intrusted to them. It is likely, said he. Do you now, said , 
who are their lawgiver, in the same manner as you have chosen out tne 
men, choose out likewise the women, making their genius as similar as 
possible: and as they dwell and eat together in common; and as no one 
possesses any of these things privately, they will meet together; and 
being mingled in their exercises and other conversation, they will be led 
from an innate necessity, as I imagine, to mutual embraces. Do not I 
seem to say what will necessarily happen? Not, replied he, by any 
geometrical, but amatory necessity, which seems to be more pungent 
than the other, to persuade and draw the bulk of mankind. Much more, 
said I. But after this, Glauco, to mix together in a disorderly manner, 
or to do any thing else, is neither holy in a city of happy persons, nor 
will the rulers permit it. It were not just, said he. It 1s plain then, that 
after this we must make marriages as much as possible sacred; but the 
most advantageous would be sacred. By all means. How then shall they 
be most advantageous? Tell me that, Glauco, for I see in your houses 
dogs of chase, and a great many excellent birds. Have you then indeed 
ever attended at all, in any respect, to their marriages, and the 
propagation of their species? How? said he. First of all, that among 
these, although they be excellent themselves, are there not some who are 
most excellent? There are. Whether then do you breed from all of 
them alike? or are you careful to breed chiefly from the best? From the 
best. But how? From the youngest or from the oldest, or from those 
who are most in their prime? From those in their prime. And if the 


breed be not of this kind, you reckon that the race of birds and dogs 
greatly degenerates. I reckon so, replied he. And what think you as to 
horses, said I, and other animals? is the case any otherwise with respect 
to these? That, said he, were absurd. Strange, said I, my friend! What 
extremely perfect governors must we have, if the case be the same with 
respect to the human race! However, it is so, replied he; but what then? 
Because there is a necessity, said I, for their using many medicines: for 
where bodies have no occasion for medicines, but are ready to subject 
themselves to a regimen of diet, we reckon that a weaker physician may 
suffice; but when there is a necessity for medicines, we know that a 
more able physician is then requisite. True; but with what view do you 
say this? With this view, replied I. It appears that our rulers are obliged 
to use much fiction and deceit for the advantage of the governed; and we 
said somewhere, that all these things were useful in the way of 
medicines. And rightly, said he. This piece of right now seems not to 
be the most inconsiderable in marriages, and the propagation of 
children. How now? It is proper, said I, from what we have 
acknowledged, that the best men embrace for the most part the best 
women; and the most depraved men, on the contrary, the most 
depraved women; and the offspring of the former 1s to be educated, but 
not that of the latter, if you desire to have the flock of the most perfect 
kind; and this must be performed in such a manner as to escape the 
notice of all but the governors themselves, if you would have the whole 
herd of the guardians to be as free from sedition as possible. Most right, 
said he. Shall there not then be some festivals by law established, in 
which we shall draw together the brides and bridegrooms? Sacrifices too 
must be performed, and hymns composed by our poets suitable to the 
marriages which are making. But the number of the marriages we shall 
commit to the rulers, that as much as possible they may preserve the 
same number of men, having an eye to the wars, diseases, and every 
thing else of this kind, and that as far as possible our city may be 
neither too great nor too little. Right, said he. And certain lots too, I 
imagine, should be made so artificial, that the depraved man may, on 
every embrace, accuse his fortune, and not the governors. By all means, 
said he. And those of the youth who distinguish themselves, whether 
in war or any where else, ought to have rewards and prizes given them, 
and the most ample liberty of embracing women, that so, under this 
pretext likewise, the greatest number of children may be generated of 
such persons. Right. And shall the children always as they are born be 
received by magistrates appointed for these purposes, whether men or 
women, or both? for the magistracies are in common to women as to 
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men. They are so. And when they receive the children of worthy 
persons, they will carry them, I imagine, to the nursery, to certain 
nurses dwelling apart in a certain place of the city. But the children of 
the more depraved, and such others as are any way lame, they will hide 
in some secret and obscure place, as is proper. If they want, said he, the 
race of guardians to be pure. And shall not these take care likewise of 
their nursing, in bringing to the nursery the mothers when their breasts 
are full, practising every art, that no one know her own child, and in 
providing others who have milk, if these shall prove insufficient? And 
they shall likewise take care of these nurses, that they suckle a 
competent time: and they shall appoint the nurses and keepers to be 
wakeful, and to take every other necessary toil. You speak, said he, of 
great ease to the wives of our guardians, in the breeding of children. It 
is fit, replied I. But let us in the next place discuss that which we 
chiefly intended. We said that true offspring ought to be generated of 
persons in their prime. Are you then of opinion with me, that the 
proper season of vigour is twenty years to a woman, and thirty to a 
man? Of what continuance are these seasons? said he. The woman, 
replied I, beginning at twenty, is to bear children to the state until the 


age of forty; and the man, after he has passed the most raging part of his 
course, from that period, is to beget children to the state until the age 


of fifty-five. This indeed is the acme, replied he, in both sexes, both of 


body and of mind. If then any one who is older or younger than these 
shall meddle in generating for the public, we shall say the trespass is 
neither holy nor just, as he begets to the state a child, which, if it be 
concealed, is born and grows up not from sacrifices and prayers, (which, 
upon every marriage, the priestesses and priests, and the whole of the 
city, shall offer, that the descendants of the good may be still more 
good, and from useful descendants still more useful may arise); but 1s 
born from darkness, and with a dreadful intemperance. Right, said he. 
And the law, said I, must be the same. If any of those men, who are yet 
of the age for generating, shall touch women of a proper age, without 
the concurrence of the magistrate, we shall consider him as having raised 
to the state a bastardly, illegitimate and unhallowed child. Most right, 
said he. And I imagine, that when the women and men exceed the age 
of generating, we shall permit the men to cohabit with any woman they 
incline, besides their daughter and mother, and those who are the 
children of their daughters, or those upwards from their mother: and so 
likewise the women to embrace any but a son and father, and the 
children of these, either downwards or upwards: all this liberty we will 
allow them, after we have enjoined them to attend carefully, in the first 
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place, if any thing should be conceived, not to bring it to the light; but 
if, by any accident, it should be brought forth, to expose it as a creature 
for which no provision is made. All these things, said he, are reasonably 
said. But how shall fathers and daughters, and those other relations you 
now mentioned, be known of one another? They shall not be known 
at all, said I. But from the day on which any one is a bridegroom, 
whatever children are born in the tenth or in the seventh month after 
it, all these he shall call, the male his sons, and the female his daughters, 
and they shall call him father. And in the same way again, he shall call 
the children of these grandchildren, and they again shall call them 
grandfathers and grandmothers: and those who were born in that period 
in which their fathers and mothers were begetting children, they shall 
call sisters and brothers, so as not to touch each other, as I just now 
said. But the law shall allow brothers and sisters to live together, if their 
lot so fall out, and the Pythian oracle give consent. Most right, said he. 
This, Glauco, and such as this, 1s the community of women and 
children, among your city guardians: and that it is both consonant to the 
other parts of our polity, and by far the best, we must, in the next place, 
establish from reason; or how shall we do? Just so, by Jupiter, said he. 
Did not we then agree on this at the beginning? to inquire what we can 
mention as the greatest good with relation to the establishment of a 
state, with an eye to which the lawgiver ought to enact the laws, and 
what is the greatest evil; and then to inquire, whether what we have 
hitherto gone over contributes towards leading us in the steps of this 
good, and away from that evil? By all means, said he. Is there, then, 
any greater ill to a city than that which lacerates it; and, instead of one, 
makes it many? Or, is there any greater good than that which binds it 
together, and makes it one? There is not. Does not then the 
communion of pleasure and pain bind them together, when the whole 
of the citizens as much as possible rejoice and mourn in the same 
manner, for the same things when they are obtained, and when they are 
lost? By all means so, replied he. But a separate feeling of these things 
destroys it, when some of the citizens are extremely grieved, and others 
extremely glad, at the same sufferings of the city, or of those who are 
init. Why not? Does not then such an evil as the following arise from 
this, when they do not all jointly in the state pronounce these words, 
mine, and not mine? And will not that city be best regulated, when 
every individual, with regard to the concerns of another, in the same 
way with him, pronounces these words, mine, and not mine? By far. 
And it is such as comes nearest to one man. As when our finger 1s any 
how hurt; the whole common feeling spread through the body to the 
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soul, with one coordination of its governing part, perceives it, and the 
entire whole mourns along with the distressed part: and so we say that 
the man is distressed in his finger: and the reasoning is the same as to 
any other part of a man, both with respect to grief, when any part is in 
pain; or with respect to pleasure, when any part is at ease. It is the 
same, said he. And to return to your question, the city which comes 
nearest to this is governed in the best manner: and when any one of the 
citizens receives any good or ill, such a city, I imagine, will most 
especially say, that she herself receives it, and the whole city rejoice or 
mourn together. Of necessity, said he, this must prevail in a city 
governed by good laws. It may be time for us to go back to our city, 
and consider how those things are in it which we have agreed on in our 
reasoning, whether they prevail most in our city, or more in some 
other. We must do so, replied he. What now? Are there not, in other 
cities, governors and people? And are there not likewise in this? There 
are. And will not all these call one another citizens? Why not? But 
besides this of citizens, what does the people call their governors in 
other states? Masters or lords in most states, and, in democracies, this 
very name, governors. But in our city, besides that of citizens, what 
does the people call their governors? Their preservers, said he, and 
helpers. And what do they call the people? Rewarders, replied he, and 
nourishers. And in other cities, what do the governors call their people? 
Slaves, replied he. And what do the governors call one another? Fellow 
rulers, said he. And ours, what? Fellow guardians. Can you tell, 
whether any one of the governors in other cities can address one of their 
fellow governors as his kinsman, and another as a stranger? Very many 
so. Does he not then reckon and call the kindred one his own, and the 
Stranger one as not his own? Just so. But how is it with your 
guardians? Is there so much as any one of them, who can deem and cati 
any one of their fellow guardians a stranger? By no means, replied he; 
for, with whomsoever any one meets, he reckons he meets with a 
brother or sister, a father or mother, a son of daughter, or the 
descendants or ancestors of these. You speak most beautifully, replied 
I. But further, tell me this likewise, whether will you only establish 
among them, by law, these kindred names? or will you also enjoin them 
to perform all their actions in conformity to these names? With respect 
to parents, whatever the law enjoins to be performed to parents, such as 
reverence, and care, and obedience. And that otherwise it will not be 
for his advantage, neither in the sight of Gods nor of men, as he acts 
what is neither holy nor just, if he do other things than these. Shall 
these, or any other speeches from all our citizens, resound directly in the 
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ears of our children, both concerning their parents, whom any one shall 
point out to them, and concerning other relations? These things shall 
be said, replied he; for it were ridiculous, if friendly names alone 
resounded, without any actions accompanying them. Of all cities, then, 
there will be the greatest harmony in it, when any one individual is 
either well or ill, as to the expression we lately mentioned, viz. mine 1s 
well, or mine 1s ill. Most true, said he. Did not we say too, that their 
common pleasures and pains will accompany this opinion and 
expression? And we said rightly. Will not then our citizens most 
especially have this in common which they call my own; and, having 
this in common, they will of all others most especially have in common 
pleasure and pain? Extremely so. And along with the other parts of the 
constitution, is not the community of women and children among the 
guardians the cause of these things? This is most especially, replied he. 
But we agreed, that this was the greatest good of a city, likening a well 
established city to a body, in its being affected with the pleasure and 
pain of any part. And we rightly, said he, agreed on this. This 
community, then, of women and children among our auxiliaries, has 
appeared to us to be the cause of the greatest good to the city. 
Extremely so, replied he. And surely we agree at least with what went 
before; for we somewhere said, that they ought neither to have houses 
of their own, nor land, nor any possession; but, receiving their 
subsistence from others, as reward for their guardianship, they should 
all spend it in common, if they intended really to be guardians. Right, 
said he. Do not therefore, as I say, both these things which were 
formerly mentioned, and still more what we now speak of, render them 
real guardians, and prevent the city from being lacerated, by their not 
at all calling one and the same thing their own; but one one thing, and 
another another; one drawing to his own house whatever he can possess, 
separate from others, and another to his, which is different from the 
other; and having both wives and children different, which occasion 
different pleasures and pains, which are private, as belonging to private 
persons: but being of one opinion concerning their home, and all of 
them pointing towards the same thing, as far as possible, to have one 
common feeling of pleasure and pain? Extremely so, replied he. But 
what? shall law-suits and accusations against one another be banished 
from among them, so to speak, by their possessing nothing as private 
property but their body, and every thing else being common, from 
whence they shall be liberated from all those disturbances which men 
raise about money, children or relations? They will, of necessity be 
liberated from these. Neither indeed can there be reasonably among 


them any actions raised for violence or unseemly treatment. For, 
making the protection of their persons a necessary thing, we will own 
it to be handsome and just for those of equal age to help one another. 
Right, said he. And this law, said I, hath this right in it likewise: that 
if any one be in a passion, gratifying his passion in this manner, he is 
less apt to raise greater seditions. It is entirely so. The elder shall be 
enjoined both to govern and to chastise the younger. That is plain. 
And surely the younger, as becomes them, shall never attempt to beat 
the elder, or in any other way to offer violence to him, unless appointed 
by the governors; nor will they, I imagine, in any sort, dishonour them; 
for there are sufficient guardians to hinder it, both fear and reverence; - 
reverence on the one hand restraining them from assaulting, as it were, 
their parents, and fear on the other; lest others shall assist the sufferer; 
some as sons, others as brothers, and others as fathers. It happens so, 
said he. In every respect then, as far as relates to the laws, the men shall 
live peaceably with one another. Very much so. And while these have 
no seditions among themselves, there is no danger of any other city 
raising disturbance against these, or that they shall split into factions. 
There is not. As for the lesser evils, from which surely they will be 
freed, I do not choose, because of the impropriety of it, so much as to 
mention them. That flattery of the rich; that indigence and solicitude 
in the education of their children, and in procuring money for the 
necessary support of their family, which is the portion of the poor; 
sometimes borrowing, and sometimes being despised, and sometimes 
using all manner of shifts, in procuring provisions, which they give to 
the management of their wives and domestics: how many slavish and 
mean things, my friend, they suffer in all these respects, are not even 
worthy to be mentioned. And they are manifest, said he, to one blind. 
They will be delivered from all these things, and will live more blessedly 
than that most blessed life which those live who gain the prize in the 
Olympic games. How? Those are esteemed happy, on account of a 
small part of what these enjoy. But the victory of these is more noble, 
and their maintenance from the public is more complete; for the victory 
they gain is the safety of the whole city; and both they and their 
children are crowned with their maintenance, and all the other 
necessaries of life, as laurels, and receive honour from their city while 
alive, and at their death an honourable funeral. The most noble 
rewards! said he. Do you remember then, said I, that in our former 
reasonings, I do not know who it was objected to us, that we were not 
making our guardians happy, who, though they had it in their power to 
have the whole wealth of their citizens, had nevertheless nothing at all? 
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and we proposed to consider of this afterwards, if it fell in our way; but 
that at the present we were making our guardians only guardians, and 
the city itself as happy as possible, but without regarding one particular 
tribe in it, with a view to make it happy. I remember it, said he. What 
think you now of the life of our auxiliaries, which appears far more 
noble and happy than that of those who gain the prize at the Olympic 
games? It does not at all appear to resemble the life of the leather-cutter, 
the handicraft, or farmer. I do not think it, said he. But however, it is 
proper that I mention here what I likewise said on a former occasion, 
that if the guardian shall attempt to be happy in such a way as to be no 
longer a guardian, nor be content with this moderate, and steady, and, 
as we say, best life; but, being seized with a foolish and youthful opinion 
about happiness, shall, because he has it in his power, be driven to make 
himself the master of every thing in the city, he shall know that Hesiod 
was truly wise, in saying that the half is somehow more than the whole. 
If he take me, said he, for his counsellor, he will remain in such a life. 
You allow then, said I, that the women act in common with the men, 
as we have explained, with respect to education and the breeding of 
children, and the guardianship of the other citizens; both in remaining 
in the city, and in going forth to war; and that along with the men they 
ought to keep guard, and to hunt like dogs, and in every case to take a 
share in all things as far as they can; and that while they do these things 
they will do what is best, and no way contrary to the nature of the 
female, with respect to the male, by which nature they are made to act 
jointly with one another. I agree, said he. Does not then this, said I, 
remain to be discussed, whether it be possible that this community take 
place among men likewise, as among other animals? and how far it is 
possible. You have prevented me, said he, in mentioning what I was 
going to ask. For, with relation to warlike affairs, it is plain, I imagine, 
said I, how they will fight. How? said he. That they will jointly go out 
on their military expeditions, and besides will carry along with them 
such of their children as are grown up, that, like those of other artists, 
they may see what it will be necessary for them to practise when they 
are grown up; and, besides seeing, that they may serve and administer 
in every thing with relation to the war, and assist both their fathers and 
mothers. Or, have you not observed what happens in the common arts? 
as for instance, that the children of the potters, ministering to them for 
a long time, look on before they apply themselves to the making earthen 
ware? Yes, indeed. Whether now are these or our guardians to instruct 
their children with greater care, by the practice and view of what 
belongs to their office? To suppose those, replied he, should take greater 
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care than our guardians, were ridiculous. But every creature fights more 
remarkably in the presence of its offspring. The case is so; but there is 
no small danger, Socrates, when they are defeated, as is often the case in 
war, that when their children, as well as themselves, are cut off, it shall 
be impossible to raise another city. You say true, replied I; but you 
imagine we ought, first of all, to take care never to run any risk. No, 
by no means. What then, if they are at all to hazard themselves in any 
case, is it not where, if they succeed, they shall become better men? 
That is plain. But do you imagine it a small matter, and not worthy of 
the risk, whether children, who are destined to be military men, see 
affairs relating to war, or not? No; it is a matter of consequence with 
respect to what you mention. We must, then, first endeavour to make 
our children spectators of the war, but contrive for them a place of 
safety - and then it shall do well, shall it not? Yes. And shall not then, 
said I, our parents, in the first place, as being men, not be ignorant, but 
understand which of the camps are, and which are not dangerous? It is 
likely, said he. And they shall bring them into the one, but with respect 
to the other they will be on their guard. Right. And they will 
probably set governors over them, said I; not such as are the most 
depraved, but such as by experience and years are able leaders and 
pedagogues. It is very proper. But we will say many things have 
happened contrary to expectation. Very many. With reference 
therefore to such events as these, it is proper that whilst they are 
children they procure wings, that so, in any necessity, they may escape 
by flight. How do you mean? said he. They must, when extremely 
young, be mounted on horses, and taught to ride on horseback, and 
brought to see the battle, not on high-mettled and warlike horses, but 
on the fleetest, and those that are the most obedient to the rein; for thus 
they shall, in the best manner, observe their proper work, and, on any 
necessity, shall escape with the greatest safety, following the aged leaders. 
You seem to me, said he, to say right. But what, said I, as to the affairs 
of war? how are you to manage your soldiers, both with respect to one 
another and their enemies? have I imagined rightly or not? As to what? 
said he. That whoever of them, said I, leaves his rank, throws away his 
arms, or does any such thing from cowardice, must he not be made a 
handicraft, or land-labourer? By all means. And shall not the man who 
is taken alive by the enemy be given gratis to any who incline to 
employ him in the country just as they please? By all means. And are 
you of opinion, that he who gains a character, and excels, ought, in the 
first place, in the expedition itself, to be crowned in some measure by 
every one of the youths and boys who are his fellow soldiers? or think 
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you otherwise? I am of opinion, for my part, they ought to be 
crowned. But what, and get the right hand likewise? This likewise. 
But this further, I imagine, said I, you are not yet satisfied about. What? 
That they embrace and be embraced by every one. They should most 
of all others, said he: and I will add to this law, that whilst they are 
upon this expedition no one shall be allowed to refuse them, whoever 
they incline to embrace, that if any happen to be in love with any one, 
male or female, he may be the more animated to win the prizes. Very 
well, said I; for we have already said that there are more marriages 
provided for the good citizen than for others, and more frequent choice 
in such matters allowed them than others, that the descendants of such 
an one may be as numerous as possible. We have already said so, 
replied he. But surely, even according to Homer’s opinion, it is just that 
such of the youth as are brave be honoured in this way. For Homer 
says that Ajax, who excelled in war, was rewarded with a large share at 
the entertainments, this being the most natural reward to a brave man 
in the bloom of youth, by which he at the same time acquired honour 
and strength. Most right, said he. We shall then obey Homer, said I, 
at least, in these things. And we shall honour the good, both at our 
sacrifices, and on all such occasions, in as far as they appear to be 
deserving, with hymns likewise, and with those things we lately 
mentioned; and besides these things, with seats, and dishes, and full cup; 
that at the same time we may both honour and exercise the virtue of 
worthy men and women. You say most admirably well, replied he. Be 
it so. If any one of those who die in the army shall have distinguished 
himself, shall we not, in the first place, say that he is of the golden race? 
Most especially. And shall we not believe Hesiod, telling us, that when 
any of these die, 


Good, holy, earthly demons, they become, 
Expelling evils, guardians of mankind? 
(Oper. et Di. 1 121) 


We shall believe him. And we shall ask the oracle in what manner we: 
ought to bury demoniacal and divine men, and with what marks of 
distinction; and thus shall we bury them in that very manner which 
shall be explained. Why shall we not? And we shall in all after time 
reverence and worship their tombs as those of demons. And we shall 
enact by law, that the same things be performed, and in the same 
manner, to any who shall have been deemed to have remarkably 
distinguished themselves in life, when they die of old age, or any thing 
else? It is right, said he. But what now? How shall our soldiers behave 
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towards enemies? As to what? First, as to bringing into slavery. Do 
you think it just that Greeks should enslave Greek cities? or rather, as 
far as they are able, not suffer any other to do it, and accustom 
themselves to this, to be sparing of the Grecian tribe, being greatly on 
their guard against being enslaved by the Barbarians? It is, said he, in 
general, and in every particular case, best to be sparing. Are they not 
to acquire any Grecian slave themselves, and to counsel the other Greeks 
to act in the same manner? By all means, said he. They will the more, 
at least, by such a conduct, turn themselves against the Barbarians, and 
abstain from one another. But what? To strip the dead, said I, of any 
thing but their arms after they conquer them, is it handsome or not? 
It gives a pretence to cowards not to go against the enemy who is alive, 
as being necessarily occupied when they are thus employed about the 
one who is dead; and many armies have been lost by this plundering. 
Very many. And does it not appear to you to be illiberal and sordid, 
and the part of a womanish and little mind, to strip the dead body, and 
deem the body of the deceased an enemy, when the enemy is fled off, 


and there is only left behind that with which he fought? Or, do you 


imagine that they who act in this manner do any way different from 
dogs, who are in a rage at the stones which are thrown at them, not 
touching the man who throws them? Not in the least, said he. We 
must let alone then this stripping the dead, and these hindrances arising 
from the carrying off booty. Truly, said he, these must be banished. 
Nor shall we at any time bring the arms into the temples, as if we were 
to dedicate them, at least not the arms of Grecians, if we have any 
concern to obtain the benevolence of the other Greeks: but we shall 


rather be afraid, lest it should be a kind of profanation to bring into the 
temple such things as these from our own kinsman, unless the oracle 


shall say otherwise. Most right, replied he. But what, with reference to 
the laying waste Grecian lands, and burning of houses, how shall your 
soldiers behave towards their enemies? I should be glad, said he, to hear 
you signifying your opinion. Truly then, said I, in my opinion, neither 
of these ought to be done, but only one year’s produce to be carried oft. 
And would you have me tell you the reason why this should be done? 
By all means. It appears to me, that as these two words, war and 
sedition, are different, so they are two different things which are 
signified by them: I call them two different things, because the one is 
domestic and akin, the other foreign and strange. When hatred 1s 
among ourselves, it is called sedition; when it respects foreigners, it 1s 
called war. What you say, replied he, is no way unreasonable. But 
consider now, if I say this likewise reasonably: for I aver that the Greek 
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nation is friendly and akin to itself, but is foreign and strange to the 
Barbarian. This too is right. When then the Greeks fight with the 
Barbarians, and the Barbarians with the Greeks, we shall say they wage 
war, and are naturally enemies; and this hatred is to be called war. But 
when Greeks do any such thing to Greeks, we shall say that they are 
friends by nature, and that Greece in such a case is distempered, and in 
sedition; and such a hatred 1s to be called a sedition. I agree, said he, to 
account for it in the same manner. Consider then, said I, that in the 
sedition now mentioned, wherever such a thing happens, and the city is 
disjointed, if they sequester the lands, and burn the houses of one 
another, how destructive the sedition appears, and neither of them seem 
to be lovers of their country: for otherwise they would never dare to lay 
waste their nurse and mother; but it would suffice the victors to carry 
off the fruits of the vanquished, and to consider they are to be 
reconciled, and not perpetually to be at war. This indeed is by much a 
more mild sentiment than the other. But what now? said I. Is not this 
city you are establishing a Greek one? It should be so, replied he. And 
shall not they be good and mild? By all means. And shall they not be 
lovers of Greeks? And shall they not account Greece akin to them? 
And shall they not have the same religious rites with the rest of the 
Greeks? By all means. A difference then with Greeks, as with kinsmen, 
will they not denominate a sedition, and not a war? They will. And 
they will behave as those who are to be reconciled. By all means. They 
shall then be mild and moderate, not punishing so far as to enslave or 
destroy, since they are moderate, and not hostile. Just so, said he. 
Neither then, as they are Greeks, will they sequester Grecian lands, nor 
burn their houses; nor will they allow that in every city all are their 
enemies, men, women, and children; but that always a few only are 
enemies, the authors of the quarrel: and on all these accounts they will 
neither choose to lay waste lands, as the greatest number are their 
friends; nor will they overturn the houses, but will carry on the war so 
far as till the guilty be obliged by the innocent, whom they distress, to 
make reparation. I agree, said he, that we ought to behave so towards: 
our own citizens when we are set against one another; and to behave so 
towards the Barbarians as the Greeks at present do to one another. Let 
us then likewise establish this law for our guardians, - neither to lay 
waste the lands, nor burn the houses. Let us establish it, said he, and 
this further, that these things, and those too you mentioned formerly, 
are right: but it appears to me, Socrates, if one is to allow you to speak 
in this manner, that you will never remember what you formerly passed 
by, when you entered on all that you have now said; viz. how far such 
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a government is possible? and in what way it is at all possible? For, if 


it be at all possible, I will allow that all these good things will belong to 
that city, and the following likewise which you have omitted; - that they 
will, in the best manner, fight against their enemies, and of all others 
least abandon one another, recognizing these names, and calling one 
another by these, - fathers, sons, and brothers; and if the female shall 
encamp along with them, whether in the same rank, or drawn up 
behind them, that they will strike terror into the enemies, and at the 
same time assist if ever there be necessity for it, I know that in this way 
they will entirely be invincible. And I plainly see too what advantages 
they have at home, which we have omitted. But speak no more about 
this government, as I allow that all these, and ten thousand other things, 
will belong to it, if it actually exist. But let us endeavour to persuade 
one another of this itself, whether it be possible, and in what respect it 
is so; and let us omit those other things. You have suddenly, said I, 
made an assault on my reasoning, and make no allowance for one who 
is fighting; for perhaps you do not advert, that, with difficulty, I am 
escaped from two waves, and now you are bringing upon me the 
greatest and most dangerous of the three. After you have seen and 
heard this, you will entirely forgive me; allowing, that I with reason 
grudged, and was afraid to mention so great a paradox, and undertake 
to examine it. The more, said he, you mention these things, the less 
will you be freed from explaining in what respect this government is 
possible. Proceed then, and do not delay. Must not this then, said I, in 
the first place, be remembered, that we are come hither in search of 
justice, what it is? and what injustice is? It must, said he. But what is 
this to the purpose? Nothing. But if we discover what justice is, shall 
we then judge that the just man ought in no respect to differ from it, 
but in every respect to be such as justice is? and shall we be satisfied if 


he approach the nearest to it, and, of all others, partake of it the most? 
We shall, said he, be thus satisfied. As a model then, said I, we were 


inquiring into this, what kind of thing justice is; and we likewise were 
in quest of a just man; and considered what sort of man he should be, 
if he did exist. We likewise inquired what injustice is, and what too the 
most unjust men - in order that, looking into these two models, what 
kind of men they appeared with respect to happiness and its opposite, 
we might be obliged to acknowledge concerning ourselves, that whoever 
should most resemble them in character shall have a fortune the most 
resembling theirs; and not for this end, to show that these things are 
possible or not. In this, said he, you say true. Do you imagine then 
that the painter is in any degree the less excellent, who having painted 
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a model of the most beautiful man, and brought every thing fully into 
his piece, is yet unable to show that such a man does really exist? By 
Jupiter, said he, I do not. What then, have we not made in our 
reasonings (shall we say) a model of a good city? Yes, indeed. Have we 
then spoken any thing the worse, do you imagine, on this account, that 
we are not able to show, that it is possible for a city to be established 
such as we have described? No, indeed, said he. This then, said I, is the 
truth of the case. But if truly I must now likewise, on your account, 
hasten to this, to show how especially, and in what respects, it is most 
possible, in order to this discovery, you must again grant the same 
things as formerly. What things? Is it possible for any thing to be 
executed so perfectly as it 1s described? or, is such the nature of practice, 
that it approaches not so near the truth as theory, though some may 
think otherwise? But whether will you allow this or not? I allow it, 
said he. Do not then oblige me to show you all these things, and in 
every respect, existing in fact, so perfectly as we have described in our 
reasoning; but if we be able to find out how a city may be established 
the nearest possible to what we have mentioned, you will say we have 
discovered that these things which you require are possible? Or will 
you not even be satisfied if this be obtained? For my own part, I should 
be satisfied. And I too, said he. We are now, it seems, in the next 
place, to endeavour to find out and to show what, at all, is the evil 
which is now practised in cities through which they are not established 
in this manner we have described; and what is that smallest change, 
which, if made, would bring the city to this model of government; and 
let us chiefly see, if this can be effected by the change of one thing, if 
not by the change of two, if not that, by the change of the fewest things 
in number, and the smallest in power. By all means, said he. Upon the 
change then of one thing, said I, I am able I think to show that the state 
can fall into this model of government. But the change is not indeed 
small nor easy, yet it is possible. What ts it? said he. I am now come, 
said I, to what I compared to the greatest wave: and it shall now be 
mentioned, though, like a breaking wave, it should overwhelm us with 
excessive laughter and unbelief. But consider what I am going to say. 
Proceed, replied he. Unless either philosophers, said I, govern in cities, 
or those who are at present called kings and governors philosophize 
genuinely and sufhciently, and these two, the political power and 
philosophy, unite in one; and till the bulk of those who at present 
pursue each of these separately are of necessity excluded, there shall be 
no end, Glauco, to the miseries of cities, nor yet, as l imagine, to those 
of the human race; nor till then shall ever this republic, which we have 
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gone over in our reasonings, spring up to a possibility, and behold the 
light of the sun. But this is that which all along made me grudge to 
mention it, that I saw what a paradox I was to utter: for it is difficult to 
be convinced that no other but this republic can enjoy happiness, 
whether public or private. You have thrown out, Socrates, said he, such 
an expression and argument, as you may imagine will bring on you a 
great many, and these courageous to such a degree as to put off their 
clothes, and naked to snatch whatever weapon fortune affords each of 
them; and, as if they were to perform prodigies, rush upon you in battle 
array. And unless, mowing them down with argument, you make your 
escape, you will pay for it by suffering most severe ridicule. And are 
not you the cause of all this? said I. But in acting handsomely at least, 
replied he. However, in this affair, I will not betray you, but defend 
you with such things as Iam able. And J am able both by my good-will 
and by encouraging you, and probably I will answer your questions 
more carefully than any other; only do you endeavour, with the help of 
such an assistant, to show those who are backward to believe these 
things, that the case really is as you represent it. I must endeavour, said 
I, since even you afford so great an alliance. And here it seems to be to 
be necessary, if we are any how to make our escape from those you 
mention, accurately to define to them what kind of men these are wnom 
we call philosophers, when we dare to assert that they alone ought to 
govern, in order that, when they are made perfectly manifest, any one 
may be able to defend himself, when he asserts that to these it naturally 
belongs both to apply themselves to philosophy, and likewise to take 
upon them the government of the state: but others are to apply 
themselves neither to philosophy nor government, but to obey thetr 
leader. It is proper, said he, to define them. Come then, follow me this 
way, if together any how we shall sufficiently explain this matter. Lead 
on then, said he. Will it then be needful, said I, to remind you, or do 
you remember it, that when we say of any one, that he loves any things, 
when we speak with propriety, he must not appear to love one part of 
it, and not another, but to have an affection for the whole? I need, it 
seems, replied he, to be put in mind; for I do not understand it 
perfectly. It might become another, Glauco, replied I, to say what you 
say; but it does not become a man who 1s a lover, to forget that all those 
who are in their bloom sting somehow, and give emotion to one who 
is amorous, and a lover, as they are deemed worthy both of respect and 
of being saluted. Or do you not behave in this manner towards the 
beautiful? One, because flat-nosed, shall be called agreeable, and be 


commended by you; and the hook-nose of the other, you say, 1s 
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princely; and that which is in the middle of these is according to the 
exactest symmetry: the black are said to be manly to behold; and the fair 
to be the children of the Gods:- but this appellation of pale green, do 
you imagine it is the invention of any other than of a flattering lover, 
and one who easily bears with the paleness, provided it is in the bloom 
of youth? And, in one word, you make all kinds of pretences, and say 
every thing so as never to reject any one who is of a blooming age? If 
you incline, said he, to judge by me of other lovers, that they act in this 
manner, I agree to it for the sake of the argument. And what, said I, 
with respect to the lovers of wine; do you not observe them acting in 
the same manner, cheerfully drinking every kind of wine upon every 
pretext? Yes, indeed. And you perceive, as I imagine, that the 
ambitious likewise, if they cannot obtain the command of a whole army, 
will take the third command; and, if they cannot be honoured by greater 
and better men, are content if they be honoured by the lower and more 
contemptible, being desirous of honour at any rate? It is perfectly so. 
Agree to this or not: if we say, one is desirous of any thing, shall we say 
that he desires the whole species, or that he desires one part of it, but 
not another? The whole, replied he. Shall we not then likewise say, 
that the philosopher is desirous of wisdom, and that not of one part 
only, but of the whole? True. He then who is averse to disciplines, 
especially if he be young, and has not at all understanding to discern 
what is good, and what is otherwise, shall not be called a lover of 
learning, nor a philosopher; in the same manner as we say of one who 
is disgusted with meats, that he neither hungers after nor desires meats, 
nor is a lover but a hater of them. And we shall say right. But the man 
who readily inclines to taste of every discipline, and with pleasure enters 
on the study of it, and is insatiable of it, this man we shall with justice 
call a philosopher: shall we not? On this Glauco said, There will be 
many such philosophers as those very absurd: for all your lovers of 
shows appear to me to be of this kind, from their taking a pleasure in 
learning; and your story lovers are the most stupid of all to be reckoned 
among philosophers at least. These indeed would not willingly attend 
on such reasonings, and such a disquisition as this. But yet, as if they 
had hired out their ears to listen to every chorus, they run about to the 
Bacchanalia, omitting neither those of cities nor villages. Shall all these 
then, and others studious of such things, and those who apply to the 
inferior arts, be called by us philosophers? By no means, said I, but 
resembling philosophers. But whom, said he, do you call the true ones? 
Those, said I, who are desirous of discerning the truth. This likewise, 
said he, is right. But how do you mean? It is not easy, said I, to tell it 
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to another; but you, I imagine, will agree with me in this. In what? 
That since the beautiful is opposite to the deformed, these are two 
things. Why are they not? And if they are two, then each of them is 
one. This also is granted. And the reasoning is the same concerning 
justice and injustice, good and evil. And concerning every other species 
of things the argument is the same - that each of them is one in itself, 
but appears to be many, being every where diversified by their 
communication with action and body, and with one another. You say 
right, said he. In this manner then, said I, I separate these, and set apart 
those you now mentioned, the lovers of public shows, of handicrafts, 
and mechanics; and then apart from these I set those of whom we 
discourse at present, whom alone we may properly call philosophers. 
How do you say? replied he. The lovers of common stories and of 
spectacles delight in fine sounds, colours, and figures, and every thing 
which is compounded of these; but the nature of beauty itself their 
dianoétic part is unable to discern and admire. Indeed the case is so, said 
he. But as to those then who are able to approach this beauty itself, and 
to behold it as it is in itself, must they not be few in number? 
Extremely so. He then who accounts some things beautiful, but neither 
knows beauty itself, nor is able to follow if one were to lead him to the 
knowledge of it, does he seem to you to live in a dream, or to be awake? 
Consider now, what is it to dream? Is it not this, when a man, whether 
asleep or awake, imagines the similitude of a thing is not the similitude, 
but really the thing itself which it resembles? I for my part would aver, 
replied he, that such a person is really in a dream. But what now as to 
him who judges opposite to this, who understands what beauty is itself, 
and is able to discern both it and such things as participate of it, and 
neither deems the participants to be beauty, nor beauty to be the 
participants? whether does such an one seem to you to live awake, or in 
a dream? Perfectly awake, said he. May we not then properly call this 
man’s dianoétic perception, as he really knows, knowledge, but that of 
the other, opinion, as he only opines? By all means. But what if the 
person who we say only opines things, but does not really know them, 
be enraged at us, and dispute with us, alleging that what we say is not 
true; shall we have any method of soothing and persuading him, in a 
gentle manner, by concealing that he is not in a sound state? At least 
there is need of it, replied he. Come now, consider what we shall say 
to him. Or do you incline we shall thus interrogate him? tellirg him, 
that if he knows any thing, no one envies him for it, but we shall gladly 
see him possessed of some knowledge; but only tell us this, does the 
man who has knowledge, know something or nothing? Do you now 
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answer me for him? I will answer, said he, that he knows something. 
Whether something which really exists, or which does not? What does 
really exist: for how can that be known which has no real existence? 
We have then examined this sufficiently, though we might have 
considered it more fully; that what really is, may be really known; but 
what does not at all exist, cannot at all be known. We have examined 
it most sufficiently. Be it so. But if there be any thing of such a kind, 
as both to be and not to be, must it not lie between that which perfectly 
is, and that which 1s not at all? Between them. As to what really is, 
then, is there not knowledge? and as to that which is not at all, is there 
not of necessity ignorance? And for that which is between these, we 
must seek for something between ignorance and science, if there be any 
such thing. By all means. Do we say then that opinion is any thing? 
Why not? Whether 1s it a different power from science, or the same? 
Different. Is opinion then conversant about one thing, and science 
about another, by virtue of the same power, or each of them by virtue 
of a power of its own? This last. Is not the power of science 
conversant about what really exists, to know that it is? Or rather it 
seems to me to be necessary to distinguish in this manner. How? We 
shall say, that powers are a certain species of real existences, by which 
we can both do whatever we can do, and every being else whatever it 
can do. Thus, I say, that seeing and hearing are among these powers, if 
you understand what I mean to call a species. I understand, said he. 
Hear then what appears to me concerning them. For I do not see any 
colour of a power, nor figure, nor any of such qualities, as of many 
other things, with reference to which I distinguish some things with 
myself, that they are different from one another. But as to power, I 
regard that alone about which it is conversant, and what it effects; and 
on this account I have called each of these a power. And the power 
which is conversant about and effects one and the same thing, I call the 
same power, but that conversant about and effecting a different thing, 
I call a different power: but what say you? In what manner do you call 
it? Just so, replied he. But come again, excellent Glauco, whether do - 
you say that science is itself a certain power, or to what class do you 
refer it? I refer it to this class of power, said he, as it is of all powers 
the most strong. But what now? Shall we refer opinion to power, or 
to some other species? By no means to power, said he; for that by 
which we form opinions is nothing else but opinion. But you owned 
some time since, that science and opinion were not the same. How, said 
he, can ever any one who possesses intellect reduce under one, that 


which is infallible, and that which is not infallible? You say right, said 
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I. And it is plain that we have allowed opinion to be a different thing 
from science. We have. Each of them then has naturally a different 
power over a different thing. Of necessity. Science has a power over 
being itself, in knowing real existence, how it exists. Yes. But we say 
that opinion opines. Yes. Whether does it know the same thing which 
science knows? and shall that which is known, and that which is opined, 
be the same? or is this impossible? Impossible, said he, from what we 
have allowed: since they are naturally powers of different things, and 
both of them are powers, opinion and science, and each of them 
. different from the other, as we have said; from these things it cannot be, 
that what is opined is the same with that which is known. If then being 
itself be known, must it not be different from the being which is 
perceived by opinion? Different. Does he then who opines, opine that 
which has no existence? Or is it impossible to opine that which doth 
not exist at all? Consider now, does not the man who opines, refer his 
Opinion to somewhat? Or is it possible to opine, and yet opine nothing 
at all? Impossible. But whoever opines, opines some one thing. Yes. 
But surely that which does not exist, cannot be called any one thing, but 
most properly nothing at all. Certainly so. But we necessarily referred 
ignorance to that which does not exist, but knowledge to real existence. 
Right, said he. Neither therefore does he opine being, nor yet that 
which is not. He does not. Opinion then is neither knowledge, nor is 
it ignorance. It appears it is not. Does it then exceed these, either 
knowledge in perspicuity, or ignorance in obscurity? It does neither. 
But does opinion, said I, seem to you to be more obscure than 
knowledge, but more perspicuous than ignorance? By much, said he. 


But does it lie between them both then? It does. Opinion then is in the 
middle of these two. Entirely so. And have we not already said, that 


if any thing appeared of such a kind, as at the same time to be, and yet 
not to be, such a thing would lie between that which has really an 
existence, and that which does not at all exist, and that neither science 
nor ignorance would be conversant about it, but that which appeared to 
be between ignorance and science? Right. And now that which we call 
opinion, has appeared to be between them. It has appeared. It yet 
remains for us, as it seems, to discover that which participates of both 
these, of being, and of non-being, and which with propriety can be 
called neither of them perfectly, that if it appear to be that which is 
opined, we may justly call it so, assigning to the extremes what is 
extreme, and to the middle what is in the middle. Shall we not do thus? 


Thus. These things being determined, let this worthy man, I will say, 
tell and answer me, he who reckons that beauty, and a certain idea of 
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beauty there is none, always the same, and in the same respects; but this 
lover of beautiful objects reckons there are many beautiful things, but 
can never endure to be told that there is one beautiful, and one just, and 
so of others. Of all these many things, excellent man! shall we say to 
him, is there any which will not appear deformed, and of those just 
which will not appear unjust, of those holy which will not appear 
profane? No; but of necessity, said he, the beautiful things themselves 
must in some respects appear even deformed, and others in like manner. 
But what? many things which are double, or twofold, do they less really 
appear to be halves than doubles? No less. And things great and small, 
light and heavy, shall they be denominated what we call them, any more 
than the opposite? No; but each of them, said he, always participates of 
both. Whether then 1s each of these many things that which it is said 
to be, or 1s it not? It is like their riddles at feasts, said he, and the riddle 
of children about the eunuch’s striking the bat,’ puzzling one another 
in what manner and how far he strikes it. For all these things have a 
double meaning, and it is impossible to know accurately that they are, 
or are not, that they are both, or neither of the two. How can you do 
with them then? said I, or have you a better class for them than a 
medium between being and non-being? For nothing seems more 
obscure than non-being in respect of having no being at all, nor more 
perspicuous than being in respect of real being. Most true, said he. We 
have then discovered, it seems, that most of the maxims of the multitude 
concerning the beautiful, and those other things, roll somehow between 
being and non-being. We have accurately discovered it. But we 
formerly agreed, that if any such thing should appear, it ought to be 
called that which is opined, and not what is known; and that which 
fluctuates between the two 1s to be perceived by the power between the 
two. We agreed. Those then who contemplate many beautiful things, 
but who never perceive beauty itself, nor are able to follow another 
leading them to it; and many just things, but never justice itself, and all 
other things in like manner, we will say that they opine all things, but 
know none of the things which they opine. Of necessity, said he. But - 
what now? Those who perceive each of the things themselves, always 
existing in the same manner, and in the same respect, shall we not say 


t This, according to the Greek Scholiast on this part, was the striking of Clearchus, 
and is as follows: A man and not a man, seeing and yet not seeing, struck and yet did 
not strike a bird and not a bird, sitting and not sitting, and a tree and yet not on a tree. 
That is, a Eunuch blind in one eye struck with a pumice stone the wing of a bat perched 
on a reed. 
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that they know, and do not opine? Of necessity this likewise. And 
shall we not say, that these embrace and love the things of which they 
have knowledge, and the others the things of which they have opinion? 
Or do we not remember, that we said they beheld and loved fine sounds 
and colours, and such things, but that beauty itself they do not admit of 
as any real being? We remember. Shall we then act wrong in calling 
them lovers of opinion, rather than philosophers? And yet they will be 
greatly enraged at us if we call them so. Not, if they be persuaded by 


me, said he; for it is not lawful to be enraged at the truth. Those then 
who admire every thing which has a real being, are to be called 


philosophers, and not lovers of opinion. By all means. 
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BOOK VI 


Those now who are philosophers, said I, Glauco, and those who are 
not, have, through a long compass of discourse, with difficulty 
discovered themselves what they severally are. Because, perhaps, it was 
not easy, said he, in a short one. So it appears, said I. But I still think 
they would have better discovered themselves, if it had been requisite to 
speak concerning this alone, and not to have discussed that multitude of 
other things, when we were to consider what difference there is between 
a just life and an unjust. What then, said he, are we to treat of next? 
What else, said I, but of that which 1s next in order? Since those are 
philosophers who are able to pass into contact with that which always 
subsists similarly according to the same’; but those who are not able to 
accomplish this, but who wander amidst many things, and such as are 
every way shifting, are not philosophers; which of these ought to be the 
governors of the city? Which way, said he, shall we determine in this, 
and determine reasonably? Whichever of them, said I, appear capable 
of preserving the laws and institutions of cities, these are to be made 
guardians. Right, said he. This now, said I, is certainly plain; whether 
a blind or quick-sighted guardian be proper for guarding any thing. 
Why is it not plain? said he. Whether then do those appear to you to 
differ from the blind, who are in reality deprived of the knowledge of 
each particular being, and have neither a clear paradigm in their soul, 
nor are able, as painters looking up to the truest paradigm, and always 
referring themselves thither, and contemplating it in the most accurate 
manner possible, to establish here too in like manner just maxims of the 
beautiful, and just, and good, if there be occasion to establish them, and 
to guard and preserve such as are already established? No, by Jupiter, 
said he. They do not differ much. Shall we then appoint those to be 
guardians, or those who know each being, and who in experience are 
nothing behind those others, nor inferior to them in any other part of 
virtue? It were absurd, said he, to choose others, at least if these are not 
deficient in other things; for in this, which is almost the greatest, they 
excel. Shall we not then speak to this point, - In what manner the same 
persons shall be able to have both the one and the other of those things? 
By all means. It is then first of all necessary, as we observed in the 
beginning of this discourse, thoroughly to understand their genius; and 


t Viz. an intelligible and intellectual essence. 
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I think if we sufficiently agree respecting it, we shall likewise agree that 
the same persons are able to possess both these things, and that no 
others but these ought to be the governors of cities. How so? Let this 
now be agreed among us concerning the philosophic geniuses, that they 
are always desirous of such learning as may discover to them that 
essence which always is, and is not changed by generation or corruption. 
Let it be agreed. And likewise, said I, that they are desirous of the 
whole of such learning, and that they will not willingly omit any part 
of it, neither small nor great, more honourable or more dishonourable, 
as we formerly observed concerning the ambitious, and concerning 
lovers. You say right, said he. Consider then, in the next place, if, 
besides what we have mentioned, it be necessary that this also should 
subsist in the genius of those who are to be such as we have described. 
What? That they be void of falsehood, nor willingly at any time receive 
a lie; but hate it, and love the truth. It is likely, said he. It is not only 
likely, my friend, but is perfectly necessary, that one who is naturally 
in love with any thing should love every thing allied and belonging to 
the objects of his affection. Right, said he. Can you then find any 
thing more allied to wisdom than truth? How can we? said he. Is it 
possible then that the same genius can be philosophic, and at the same 
time a lover of falsehood? By no means. He then who is in reality a 
lover of learning, ought immediately from his infancy to be in the 
greatest measure desirous of all truth. By all means. But we know 
somehow, that whoever has his desires vehemently verging to one thing, 
has them upon this very account weaker as to other things, as a current 
diverted from its channel. Why are they not? But whosoever hath his 
desires running out after learning, and every thing of this kind, would 
be conversant, I think, about the pleasure of the soul itself, and would 
forsake those pleasures which arise from the body, provided he be not 
a counterfeit, but some real philosopher. This follows by a mighty 
necessity. And such an one is moderate, and by no means a lover of 
money. For the reasons why money is with so much trouble anxiously 
sought after, have weight with any other than such an one to make him 
solicitous. Certainly. And surely somehow you must likewise consider 
this when you are to judge what is a philosophic genius, and what 1s 
not. What? That it do not without your knowledge partake of an 
illiberal turn: for pusillanimity is most opposite to a soul which 1s 
always to pursue earnestly the whole and every thing of that which is 
divine and human. Most true, said he. Do you then suppose that he 
who possesses magnificent conceptions in his dianoétic part, and a 
contemplation of the whole of time, and the whole of being, can 
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possibly consider human life as a thing of great consequence. It is 
impossible, said he. Such an one then will not account death any thing 
terrible. Least of all. A cowardly and illiberal genius, then, will not, it 
seems, readily participate of true philosophy. It does not appear to me 
that it will. What now, can the moderate man, and one who is not a 
lover of money, nor illiberal, nor arrogant, nor cowardly, ever possibly 
be an ill co-partner, or unjust? It is impossible. And you will likewise 
consider this, when you are viewing from its infancy what is the 
philosophic soul, and what is not, whether it be just and mild, or 
unsocial and savage. By all means. Neither indeed, as I think, will you 
omit this. What? Whether it learn with facility or difficulty. Or do 
you expect that ever any one will love any thing sufficiently, in 
performing which he performs with uneasiness and with difficulty, 
making small progress? It cannot be. But what if he can retain nothing 
of what he learns, being quite forgetful, is it possible for him not to be 
void of science? How is it possible? And when he labours unprofitably, 
do you not imagine he will be obliged at last to hate both himself and 
such practice? Why must he not? We shall never then reckon a 
forgetful soul among those who are thoroughly philosophic, but we shall 
require it to be of a good memory. By all means. But never shall we 
say this at least, that an unmusical and indecent genius leads anywhere 
else but towards intemperance. Where else? But whether do you 
reckon truth allied to intemperance, or to temperance? To temperance. 
Let us require then among other things a dianoétic part naturally 
temperate and graceful, as a proper guide towards spontaneously 
attaining the idea of each particular being. Why not? What now? Do 
we not in some measure seem to you to have discussed the necessary 
qualifications, and such as are consequent to each other, in a soul which 
is to apprehend being sufficiently, and in perfection? The most 
necessary, said he. Is it possible then for you in any measure to blame 
such a study as this, which a man can never be able sufficiently to apply 
to, unless he be naturally possessed of a good memory, learn with 
facility, be magnificent, graceful, and the friend and ally of truth, justice, 
fortitude and temperance? Not even Momus himself, said he, could find 
fault with such a study. But, said I, will it not be to these alone, when 
they are perfected by education and age, that you will entrust the city? 
Here Adimantus said, Indeed, Socrates, no one 1s able to contradict you 


as to these things; but all who hear you at any time advancing what you 
do at present, are somehow affected in this manner. Being led off a little 


by your reasoning on each question, through their inexperience in this 
method of question and answer, when all these littles are collected 
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together, at the close of your reasonings, they reckon that the mistake 
appears considerable, and the contrary of their first concessions; and like 
those who play at talus with such as are dexterous, but are themselves 
unskilful, they are in the end shut up, and can do no more; so your 
hearers have nothing to say, being shut up by this other kind of game, 
not with pieces, but with your reasonings. Though the truth at least is 
not by this any way advanced: I say this with reference to the present 
inquiry; for one may tell you that he has nothing to oppose to each of 
your questions by way of argument, but that in fact he sees that all 
those who plunge into philosophy, applying to it not with this view, 
that being early instructed they may be liberated from it when in their 
prime, but that they may continue in it much longer, become the most 
of them quite awkward, not to say altogether depraved; and those of 
them who appear the most worthy, do yet suffer thus much from this 
study you so much commend, that they become useless to the public. 
When I had heard this, Do you imagine then, said I, that such as say 
these things are telling a falsehood? I do not know, said he, but would 
gladly hear your opinion. You would then hear that they appear to me 
to say true. How then, replied he, is it right to say that the miseries of 
cities shall never have an end till they be governed by philosophers, 
whom we are now acknowledging to be useless to them? You ask a 
question, said I, which needs an answer through an image. And you, 
said he, are not wont, I think, to speak through images. Be it so, said 
I. You jest now, when you have brought me on a subject which is so 
difficult to be explained. But attend to the image, that you may see 
further with what difficulty I assimilate; for the sufferings of the most 
worthy philosophers in the management of public affairs are so grievous, 
that there is not any one other suffering so severe: but in making our 
simile, and in apologizing for them, we must collect from many 
particulars, in the same manner as painters mix the figures of two 
different animals together, and paint a creature which 1s both goat and 
stag in one, and others of this kind. Conceive now that such an one as 
this is the pilot of a fleet, or of a single ship, one who exceeds all in the 
ship, both in bulk and in strength, but is somewhat deaf, and sees 1n like 
manner but a short way, and whose skill in sea affairs is much of the 
same kind. Conceive likewise that the sailors are all in sedition among 
themselves, contending for the pilotship, each imagining he ought to be 
pilot, though he never learned the art, nor is able to show who was his 
master, nor at what time he learned it. That besides this, all of them say 
that the art itself cannot be taught, and are ready to cut in pieces any 
one who says that it can. Imagine further, that they continually 
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surround the pilot himself, begging, and doing every thing that he may 
put the helm into their hands; and that even sometimes when they are 
not so successful in persuading him as others are, they either kill these 
others, or throw them overboard; and after they have by mandragora, 
or wine, or some other thing, rendered the noble pilot incapable, they 
manage the ship with the assistance of the crew, and whilst they drink 
and feast in this manner, they sail as it may be expected of such people. 
And besides these things, if any one be dexterous in assisting them to get 
the government into their own hands, and in setting aside the pilot, 
either by persuasions or force, they commend such an one, calling him 
sailor and pilot, and intelligent in navigation; but they commend as 
useless every one who is not of this kind, whilst they never in the least 
think that the true pilot must necessarily pay attention to the year, the 
seasons, the heavens, and stars, and winds, and every thing belonging to 
the art, if he intends to be a governor of a ship in reality: but the art 
and practice of governing men, whether some be willing or not, they 
think impossible for a man to attain in conjunction with the art of 
navigation. Whilst affairs are in this situation with regard to the ships, 
do you not think that the true pilot will be called by the sailors aboard 
of ships fitted out in this manner, a star-gazer, insignificant, and 
unprofitable to them? Undoubtedly, said Adimantus. I think then, said 
I, that you will not want any explanation of the image, to see that it 
represents how they are affected in cities towards true philosophers, but 
that you understand what I say. Perfectly, said he. First of all then 
with respect to this, if any one wonders that philosophers are not 
honoured in cities, teach him our image, and endeavour to persuade him 
that it would be much more wonderful if they were honoured. I will 
teach him so, replied he. And further, that it is indeed true, what you 
now was observing, that the best of those who apply to philosophy are 
useless to the bulk of mankind; but however, for this, bid them blame 
such as make no use of these philosophers, and not these philosophers 
themselves. For it is not natural for the pilot to entreat the sailors to 
allow him to govern them, nor for the wise to be resorting to the gates 
of the rich. But whoever pleasantly said this was mistaken; for this 1s 
truly the natural method, that whoever is sick, whether rich or poor, 
must of necessity go to the gates of the physician, and whoever wants 


to be governed must wait on him who is able to govern; for it is not 
natural that the governor who is really of any value should entreat the 


governed to subject themselves to his government. But you will not 


greatly err, when you compare our present political governors to those 
sailors we now mentioned, and those who are called by them 


insignificant and star-gazers to those who are truly pilots. Most right, 
said he. From hence then it would seem that the best pursuit is not 
likely to be held in esteem among those who pursue studies of an 
opposite nature; but by far the greatest and most violent accusation of 
philosophy is occasioned by means of those who profess to study it; the 
most of whom, you say, your accuser of philosophy calls altogether 
depraved, and the very best of them of no advantage to the state; and | 
agreed that you say the truth, did I not? You did. And have we not 
fully explained the cause why the best of them are of no advantage? We 
have. Would you choose then, that we should in the next place explain 
the reason why the most of them must of necessity be depraved, and 
that we endeavour to demonstrate, that of this, philosophy is by no 
means the cause. Entirely so. Let us attend then, and begin our 
reasoning, calling to mind what we formerly observed concerning the 
natural genius which necessarily belongs to the good and worthy. - And 
what was a leading part in it, if you remember, was truth, which he 
must by all means wholly pursue, or else be a vain boaster, and never 
partake of true philosophy. It was so said. Is not this one part of his 
character perfectly contrary to the present opinions of him? It is very 

much so, replied he. Will it not then be no small defence, if we be able © 
to show that the true lover of learning is naturally made to aspire to the 
knowledge of real being, and not to rest in the many particular things 
which are the objects of opinion, but goes on, and 1s not blunted, nor 
ceases from his love of truth tll he comes into contact with the nature 
of every thing which is, by that part of the soul whose office it is to 
come into contact with a thing of this kind. But it 1s the office of that 
part of the soul which 1s allied to real being; to which when this true 
lover of learning approaches, and is mingled with it, having generated 
intellect and truth, he will then have true knowledge, and truly live and 
be nourished, and then he becomes liberated from the pains of 
parturition, but not before. This, said he, will be a most reasonable 
defence. What now, will it be the part of such an one to love falsehood, 
or, entirely the contrary, to hate it? To hate it, said he. But whilst 
truth indeed leads the way, we can never, I think, say that any band of 
evils follows in her train. How can we? But, on the contrary, we may 
aver that she is followed by sound and moderate manners, and such as 
are accompanied with temperance. Right, said he. Why, now, need we 
go over again and range in order the whole qualities of the philosophic 
genius? for you no doubt remember that there belong to men of this 
character fortitude, magnanimity, facility of learning, and memory: and 
when you replied that every one would be obliged to agree to what we 


said, we quitted that subject, and turned to that which is the subject of 
discourse at present, on your saying that you observed some of the 
philosophers were insignificant, and many of them altogether depraved. 
And while we were examining into the cause of that calumny, we are 
now come to this, whence it is that many of them are depraved. And 
on this account we have gone over again the genius of true philosophers, 
and have necessarily defined what it is. It is so, said he. It is necessary 
now, said I, that we consider the corruptions of this genius, and in what 
manner it is destroyed in the most; but one small particular escapes us: 
who those are that they call not depraved, but useless. And next, what 
those geniuses are which counterfeit the philosophic nature, and pretend 
to its pursuit: and what is the nature of those souls who aspire to a 
pursuit which does not belong to them, and is above their reach: for 
these, by their manifold errors, have every where, and among all men, 
introduced this opinion of philosophy which you mention. What sort 
of corruptions, said he, do you mean? I shall endeavour to rehearse 
them, said I, if I be able. And this now, I think, every one wiil allow 
us, that such a genius, with all those qualifications we have enjoined one 
who is to be a perfect philosopher, rarely arises among men, and that 
there are but few of them: do not you think so? Entirely so. And of 
those few, consider how many and how great are the causes of 
corruption. What are they? That which is most of all wonderful to 
hear, that each of those things we commended in the genius of a 
philosopher, corrupts the soul which possesses them, and withdraws it 
from philosophy; fortitude, I mean, and temperance, and all those other 
qualifications which we have discussed. That is strange to hear, said he. 
And further still, said I, besides these things, all those which are 
commonly called good, such as beauty, riches, strength of body, a 
powerful alliance in the city, and every thing akin to these, corrupt and 
withdraw it from philosophy; for you have now a specimen of what I 
mean. I have, replied he, and would gladly understand more accurately 
what you say. Understand then, said I, the whole of it aright, and it 
will appear manifest, and what we formerly said will not seem to be 
absurd. How then, said he, do you bid me act? With respect to every 
kind of seed, or plant, said I, whether of vegetables or animals, we 
know, that whatever does not meet with the proper nourishment, nor 
season, nor place belonging to it, the more vigorous it is by nature, the 
more it 1s defective in the excellencies of its kind: for evil is more 
contrary to good, than to that which 1s not good. Why 1s it not? It 1s 
then reasonable, I think, that the best genius, when meeting with 
nourishment foreign to it, shall be more changed to what 1s evil, than 
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a bad genius. It is. And shall we not, Adimantus, said I, in the same 
manner, say that souls naturally the best, when they meet with bad 
education, become remarkably depraved? Or do you think that great 
iniquity, and the extremest wickedness, arise from a weak genius, and 
not from a vigorous one ruined in its education; but that an imbecil 
genius will never be the cause either of mighty good or evil? I do not 
think it will, said he, but the case is as you say. If then this philosophic 
genius, which we have established, meet with suitable instruction, it will, 
I think, necessarily grow up, and attain to every virtue; but if, when 
sown in an improper soil, it grow up and be nourished accordingly, it 
will on the other hand become perfectly the reverse, unless some one of 
the Gods afford it assistance. Or do you think, with the multitude, that 
certain of the youth are corrupted by the sophists, and that the 
corruptors are certain private sophists, which ts worthy of our notice? 
Or think you rather, that the persons who say these things are 
themselves the greatest sophists, conveying their instruction in the most 
powerful manner, and rendering young and old, men and women, such 
as they wish to be? When do they effect this? replied he. When many 
of them, said I, are set down, crowded together in an assembly, in their 
courts of justice, the theatre, or the camp, or any other public meeting 
of the people, with much tumult they blame some of the speeches and 
actions, and commend others, roaring and vociferating the one and the 
other beyond measure. And besides this, the rocks and the place where 
they are resounding, the tumult is redoubled, whilst they thus blame and 
applaud. In such a situation now, what kind of heart, as we say, do you 
think the youth are to have? Or what private instruction can make him 
withstand, so as not to be perfectly overwhelmed by such blame or 
applause, and, giving way, be borne along the stream wherever it carries 
him, and say that things are beautiful and base, according as these people 
say, and pursue the things they pursue, and become of the very same 
kind himself? This, said he, must by an abundant necessity happen, 
Socrates. But, said I, we have not yet mentioned, what must of the 
greatest necessity be the case. What 1s that? said he. That which these 
instructors and sophists superadd by action, not being able to persuade 
by speech; or, do you not know, that they punish with disgraces, and 
fines, and deaths, the man whom they cannot persuade? I know that, 
said he, extremely well. What other sophist then, or what private 
reasonings do you think capable, drawing opposite to these, to 
overpower them? I know none, said he. But is it not besides, said I, 
great folly even to attempt it? For there neither is, nor was, nor ever 
can be, a different method of attaining virtue, besides this education by 


these sophists. I mean a human method, my friend; for a divine one, 
according to the proverb, I keep out of the question: for you must know 
well, with respect to whatever temper is preserved, and becomes such as 
it ought to be in such a constitution of politics, that you will not say 
amiss when you say that it is preserved by a divine destiny. Nor am I, 
said he, of a different opinion. But further now, besides these things, 
said I, you must likewise be of this opinion. Of what? That each of 
these private hirelings, which these men call sophists, and deem the 
rivals of their art, teach no other things but those dogmas of the vulgar, 
which they approve when they are assembled together, and call it 
wisdom. Just as if a man had learned what were the wrathful emotions 
and desires of a great and strong animal he were nourishing, how it must 
be approached, how touched, and when it is most fierce or most mild; 
and from what causes, and the sounds which on these several occasions 
it was wont to utter, and at what sounds uttered by another, the animal 
is rendered both mild and savage; and, having learned all these things by 
associating with the animal for a long time, should call this wisdom; 
and, as if he had established an art, should apply himself to the teaching 
it; whilst yet, with reference to these dogmas and desires, he knows not 
in reality what is beautiful, or base, or good, or ill, or just, or unjust, 
but should pronounce all these according to the opinions of the great 
animal, calling those things good in which it delighted, and that evil 
with which it was vexed, and should have no other measure as to these 
things. Let us likewise suppose that he calls those things which are 
necessary, beautiful and just, but that he hath never discovered himself, 
nor is able to show to another, the nature of the necessary and the good, 
how much they really differ from each other. Whilst he is such an one, 
does he not, by Jupiter, appear to you an absurd teacher? To me he 
appears to, said he. And from this man, think you, does he any way 
differ, who deems it wisdom to have understood the anger and the 
pleasures of the multitude, and of assemblies of all kinds of men, 
whether with relation to painting, music, or politics? For, if any one 
converses with these, and shows them either a poem, or any other 
production of art, or piece of administration respecting the city, and 
makes the multitude the judges of it, he is under what 1s called a 
Diomedzan!' necessity, which is above all other necessities, of doing 


t A Diomedzan necessity is a proverbial expression applied to those who do any 
thing from necessity; and originated from the following history: Diomed and Ulysses, 
having stolen the Palladium from Ilium, returned by night to their ships. But Ulysses, 
being ambitious that the glory of the deed might be given to him alone, endeavoured 


whatever they commend. But to show that these things are in reality 
good and beautiful, have you at any time heard any of them advance a 
reason that was not quite ridiculous? Nor do I think, said he, I ever 
shall. Whilst you attend then to all these things, bear this in mind, that 
the multitude never will admit or reckon that there is the one beautiful 
itself, and not many beautifuls, one thing itself which has a single 
subsistence, and not many such things. They will be the last to do so, 
replied he. It is impossible then for the multitude to be philosophers. 
Impossible. And those who philosophize must of necessity be 
reproached by them. Of necessity. And likewise by those private 
persons, who, in conversing with the multitude, desire to please them. 
It is plain. From this state of things now, what safety do you see for 
the philosophic genius to continue in its pursuit, and arrive at 
perfection? And consider from what was formerly said, for we have 
allowed that facility in learning, memory, fortitude, and magnanimity 
belong to this genius. We have. And shall not such an one, of all men, 
immediately be the first in every thing, especially if he has a body 
naturally adapted to the soul? Why shall he not? said he. And when he 
becomes more advanced in age, his kindred and citizens, I think, will 
incline to employ him in their affairs. Why will they not? And making 
supplications to him, and paying him homage, they will submit to him, 
and anticipate and flatter beforehand his growing power. Thus, said he, 
it usually happens. What now, said I, do you think such an one will do, 
in such a case, especially if he happen to belong to a great city, and be 
rich, and of a noble descent, and withal beautiful and of a large stature? 
Will he not be filled with extravagant hopes, deeming himself capable of 
managing both the affairs of Greeks and Barbarians, and on these 
accounts carry himself loftily, without any solid judgment, full of 
ostentation and vain conceit? Extremely so, replied he. If one should 
gently approach a man of this disposition, and tell him the truth, that 
he has no judgement, yet needs it; but that it is not to be acquired but 


to slay Diomed, who walked before him with the Palladium. Diomed, however, by the 
light of the moon, beholding the shadow of the sword raised over him, caught hold of 
Ulysses, bound his hands, ordered him to walk before him, and, striking him on the 
back with the broad part of his sword, arrived among the Greeks. This note is extracted 
from the Greek Scholia on Plato, collected from many manuscripts by Ruhnkenuus, and 
published at Lyons 1800. As this work is but just come to my hands, I could not avail 
myself of it before; but I shall endeavour to supply this deficiency in the additional notes 
at the end of this volume, and shall select what appears to me to be most umportant, as 
notes to this and the subsequent books and dialogues. Unfortunately, these Scholia are 
mostly grammatical. 
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by one who subjects himself to this acquisition, do you think that, with 
all these evils about him, he would be ready to harken? Far from it, 
said he. If now, said I, through a good natural temper, and an innate 
disposition to reason, any one should somehow be made sensible, and 
be bent and drawn towards philosophy, what do we imagine those 
others will do, when they reckon they shall lose his company, and the 
benefit which they received from him? Will they not by every action, 
and every speech, say and do every thing to the man not to suffer 
himself to be persuaded; and to his adviser, to render him incapable by 
insnaring him in private, and bringing him to public trial? This, said he, 
must of necessity happen. Is it likely now such an one will 
philosophize? Not altogether. You see then, said I, that we were not 
wrong when we said that even the very parts of the philosophic genius, 
when they meet with bad education, are in some measure the cause of 
a falling off from this pursuit, as well as those vulgarly reputed goods, 
riches, and all furniture of this kind. We were not, replied he, but it 
was rightly said. Such then, said I, admirable friend! is the ruin, such 
and so great the corruption of the best genius for the noblest pursuit, 
and which besides but rarely happens, as we observed; and from among 
such as these are the men who do the greatest mischiefs to cities, and to 
private persons, and likewise they who do the greatest good, such as 
happen to be drawn to this side. But a little genius never did any thing 
remarkable to any one, neither to a private person nor to a city. Most 
true, said he. These indeed, then, whose business it chiefly was to apply 
to philosophy, having thus fallen off, leaving her desolate and imperfect, 
lead themselves a life neither becoming nor genuine; whilst other 
unworthy persons, intruding themselves on philosophy, abandoned in 


a manner by her kindred, have disgraced her, and loaded her with 


reproaches, such as these you say her reproachers reproach her with: viz. 
that of those who converse with her, some are of no value, and most of 
them worthy of the greatest punishments. These things, replied he, are 
commonly said. And with reason, replied I, they are said. For other 
contemptible men seeing the field unoccupied, and that the possession 
of it is attended with dignities and honourable names, like persons who 
make their escape from prisons to temples, these likewise gladly leap 
from their handicrafts to philosophy; I mean such of them as are of the 
greatest address in their own little art. For, even in this situation of 
philosophy, her remaining dignity, in comparison with all the other arts, 
still surpasses in magnificence; of which dignity many are desirous, who 
by natural disposition are unfit for it, and whose bodies are not only 
deformed by their arts and handicrafts, but whose souls also are 1n like 
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manner confused, and crushed by their servile works. Must it not of 
necessity be so? Undoubtedly, said he. Does it then appear to you, said 
I, that they are any way different in appearance from a blacksmith, who 
has made a little money, bald and puny, recently liberated from chains, 
and washed in the bath, with a new robe on him, just decked out as a 
bridegroom, presuming to marry the daughter of his master, encouraged 
by the poverty and forlorn circumstances with which he sees him 
oppressed? There is, said he, no great difference. What sort of a race 
must such as these produce? Must it not be bastardly and abject? By an 
abundant necessity. But what now? When men who are unworthy of 
instruction apply to it, and are conversant in it, in an unworthy manner, 
what kind of sentiments and opinions shall we say are produced? Must 
they not be such as ought properly to be termed sophisms, and which 
possess nothing genuine, or worthy of true prudence? By all means so, 
replied he. A very small number now, said I, Adimantus, remains of 
those who worthily are conversant in philosophy, who happen either to 
be detained somehow in banishment, and whose generous and well 
cultivated disposition persists in the study of philosophy, being removed 
from every thing which tends to corrupt it; or else when, in a small city, 
a mighty soul arises, who despising the honours of the state entirely 
neglects them, and likewise with justice despising the honours of the 
state entirely neglects them, and likewise with justice despising any small 
thing arising from the other arts, his well-born soul returns to 
philosophy. These the bridle of our friend Theagis will be sufficient to 
restrain; for all other things conspire to withdraw Theagis from 
philosophy, but the care of his health excluding him from politics makes 
him attentive to that alone. For as to my genius, it is not worth while 
to mention the demoniacal sign; for certainly it has happened heretofore 
to but one other, or to none at all. And even of these few, such as are 
tasting, and have tasted, how sweet and blessed the acquisition of 
philosophy is, and have withal sufficiently seen the madness of the 
multitude, and how none of them, as I may say, effects any thing 
salutary in the affairs of cities, and that there 1s no ally with whom a 
man might go to the assistance of the just and be safe; but that he is like 
one falling among wild beasts, being neither willing to join them in 
injustice, nor able, as he is but one, to oppose the whole savage crew; 
but, before he can benefit the city or his friends, is destroyed, and 1s 
unprofitable both to himself and others; reasoning on all these things, 
lying quiet, and attending to his own affairs, as in a tempest, when the 
dust is driven, and the sea agitated by winds, standing under a wall, 
beholding others overwhelmed in inquity, he is satisfied if he shall 
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himself anyhow pass his life here pure from injustice and unholy deeds, 
and make his exit hence in good hopes cheerful and benignant. And he 
shall make his exit, said he, after having done none of the smallest 
matters. Nor the greatest neither, said I, whilst he has not met with a 
republic that is suitable to him; for, in a suitable one, he shall both 
make a greater proficiency himself, and shall preserve the affairs of 
private persons as well as of the public. It appears then, to me, that we 
have now sufficiently told whence it happens that philosophy is accused, 
and that it is so unjustly, unless you have something else to offer. But, 
said he, I say nothing further about this point. But which of the present 
republics do you say is adapted to philosophy? Not one indeed, said I; 
but this is what I complain of, that there is no constitution of a city at 
present worthy of the philosophic genius, which is therefore turned and 
altered, as a foreign seed sown in an improper soil, which degenerates to 
what is usually produced in that soil. After the same manner this race, 
as it has not at present its proper power, degenerates to a foreign species: 
but should it meet with the best republic, as it 1s the best in itself, then 
shall it indeed discover that it is really divine, and that all besides are 
human, both as to their genius and their pursuits. But now you seem 
plainly to be going to ask which 1s this republic. You are mistaken, said 
he; for this I was not going to ask: but whether it was this which we 
have described in establishing our city, or another. As to other things, 
said I, it is this one, and this very thing was then mentioned, that there 
must always be in the city something which shall have the same regard 
for the republic which you the legislator have when you establish the 
laws. It was mentioned, said he. But it was not, said I, made 
sufficiently plain, through fears which preoccupied you, when you 
signified that the illustration of the thing would be both tedious and 
difficult; and it is not indeed altogether easy to discuss what remains. 
What is that? In what manner a city shall attempt philosophy and not 
be destroyed; for all grand things are dangerous, and, as the saying it, 
fine things are truly difficult. But however, said he, let our disquisition 
be completed in making this evident. Want of inclination, said I, shall 
not hinder, though want of ability may. And being present, you shal! 
know my alacrity, and consider now how readily and adventurously | 
am going to say, that a city ought to attempt this study in a way 
opposite to that at present. How? At present, said I, those who engage 
in it are striplings, who immediately from their childhood, amidst therr 
domestic affairs and lucrative employments, apply themselves to the 
most abstruse parts of philosophy, and then they depart most 
consummate philosophers. I call the most difficult part, that respecting 
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the art of reasoning. And in all after time, if, when they are invited by 
others who practise this art, they are pleased to become hearers, they 
think it a great condescension, reckoning they ought to do it as a by- 
work:- but when they approach to old age, besides some few, they are 
extinguished much more than the Heraclitean’ sun, because they are 
never again rekindled. But how should they act? said he. Quite the 
reverse. Whilst they are lads and boys they should apply to juvenile 
instruction and philosophy,’ and, in taking proper care of their body, 
whilst it shoots and grows to firmness, provide for philosophy a proper 
assistant: and then, as that age advances in which the soul begins to be 
perfected, they ought vigorously to apply to her exercises; and when 
strength decays, and is no longer adapted for civil and military 
employments, they should then be dismissed, and live at pleasure, and, 
excepting a by-work, do nothing else but philosophize, if they propose 
to live happy, and, when they die, to possess in the other world a 
destiny adapted to the life they have led in this. How truly, said he, 
Socrates, do you seem to me to speak with zeal! Yet, I think, the 
greater part of your hearers will still more zealously oppose you, and by 
no means be persuaded, and that Thrasymachus will be the first of them. 
Do not divide, said I, Thrasymachus and me, who are now become 
friends; nor were we enemies heretofore. For we shall no way desist 
from our attempts, tll we either persuade both him and the rest, or 
make some advances towards that life at which when they arrive they 
shall again meet with such discourses as these. You have spoken, said 
he, but a short time. None at all, said I, with respect at least to the 
whole of time: but that the mulditade. are not persuaded by what is said, 
is not wonderful; for they have never at any time seen existing what has 
now been mentioned, but rather such discourses as have been 
industriously composed, and have not fallen in spontaneously’ as these 


t Heraclitus the Ephesian said that the sun descending to the western sea, and setting 
in it, was extinguished; and that afterwards, ascending above the earth, arriving at the 
east, it was again enkindled; and that this took place perpetually. See the Introduction 
to the 7imeus. 


* Socrates by philosophy here means the mathematics; and agreeably to this Plotinus 
also says, that youth should be taught the mathematical disciplines, in order to become 
accustomed to an incorporeal nature. 


S This is said ironically. For truth comes spontaneously; since the soul does not 
resemble an unwritten, but an ever-written tablet; herself, as Proclus well observes, 
inscribing the characters in herself, of which she derives an eternal plenitude from 
intellect. 
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do at present. But as for the man who has arrived at the model of 
virtue, and is rendered similar to it in the most perfect manner possible 
both in word and in deed, they have never at any time seen such a man, 
neither one nor more of the kind. Or do you think they have? By no 
means. Neither yet, O blessed man! have they sufficiently attended to 
beautiful and liberal reasonings, so as ardently to investigate the truth, 
by every method, for the sake of knowing it, saluting only at a distance 
such intricate and contentious debates, as tend to nothing else but to 
opinion and strife, both in their courts of justice and in their private 
meetings. The case is just so, replied he. On these accounts then, said 
I, and foreseeing these things, we were formerly afraid. However, being 
compelled by the truth, we did assert, that neither city nor republic, nor 
even a man in the same way, would ever become perfect, till some 
necessity of fortune oblige these few philosophers who are at present 
called not depraved, but useless, to take the government of the city 
whether they will or not, and compel the city to be obedient to them; 
or till the sons of those who are now in the offices of power and 
magistracies, or they themselves, by some divine inspiration, be 
possessed with a genuine love of genuine philosophy: and I aver that no 
one has reason to think that either of these, or both, are impossible; for 
thus might we justly be laughed at, as saying things which are otherwise 
only similar to wishes. Is it not so? It is. If then, in the infinite series 
of past ages, the greatest necessity has obliged men that have arrived at 
the summit of philosophy to take the government of a state, or such 
men now govern in some barbarous region, remote from our 
observation or shall hereafter, we are ready in that case to contend in 
our reasoning, that this republic we have described has existed and 
subsists, and shall arise at least when this our muse shall obtain the 
government of the state: for this is neither impossible to happen, nor do 
we speak of impossibilities, though we ourselves confess that they are 
difficult. I am likewise, said he, of the same opinion. But you will say, 
replied I, that the multitude do not think so too. It is likely, said he. 
O blessed man! said I, do not thus altogether accuse the multitude; but, 
whatever opinion they may have, without upbraiding them, but rather 
encouraging them, and removing the reproach thrown on philosophy, 
point out to them the persons you call philosophers, and define 
distinctly, as at present, both their genius and their pursuits, that they 
may not think you speak of such as they call philosophers; or, if they 
mean the same men, you will tell them they have conceived a different 
opinion of the men from what you have, and give very different answers 
about them from yours. Or, do you think that one man can be enraged 
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at another, who is not in a passion? or, that a man shall envy the 
envious, who 1s himself both void of envy, and is of a mild disposition? - 
I will prevent you, and say that I think there is in some few such a 
naturally bad temper, but not in the greater part of mankind. I likewise, 
said he, think so. Are you not then of the same opinion with me in 
this? That these men are the cause of the multitude being ill affected 
towards philosophy, who openly revile what is no way becoming them, 
behaving in a scoffing and distasteful manner towards the multitude, 
always making discourses about particular men, and doing what is least 
of all becoming philosophy. Certainly, said he. For somehow, 
Adimantus, the man at least who really applies his dianoétic part to true 
being, has no leisure to look down to the little affairs of mankind, and, 
in fighting with them, to be filled with envy and ill nature; but, 
beholding and contemplating such objects as are orderly, and always 
subsist in the same manner, such as neither injure nor are injured by 
each other, but are in all respects beautiful, and according to reason, 
these he imitates and resembles as far as possible; or, do you think it 
possible by any contrivance that a man should not imitate that, in 
conversing with which he is filled with admiration? It is impossible, 
replied he. The philosopher then who converses with that which 1s 
decorous and divine, as far as is possible for man, becomes himself 
decorous and divine. But calumny is powerful in every thing. It is 
entirely so. If then, said I, he be under any necessity, not merely of 
forming himself alone, but likewise of endeavouring to introduce any 
thing he beholds there among mankind, in order to form their manners, 
both in private and in public life, would he prove, think you, a bad 
artist of temperance and of justice, and of every social virtue? Not at 
all, said he. But if now the multitude perceive that we say the truth of 
such an one, will they be angry at philosophers, and disbelieve us when 
we say, that the city can never otherwise be happy unless it be drawn 
by those painters who follow a divine original? They will not be angry, 
said he, if they perceive so: but what method of painting do you mean? 
When they have obtained, said I, the city and the manners of men as 
their canvass, they would first make it pure; which 1s not altogether an 
easy matter. But in this, you know, they differ from others, that they 
are unwilling to meddle either with a private man or city, or to 
prescribe laws, tll once they either receive these pure, or purify them 
themselves. And rightly, said he. And after this, do not you think they 
will draw a sketch of the republic? Why not? Afterwards, I think, as 
they proceed in their work, they will frequently look both ways, both 
to what is naturally just and beautiful, and temperate and the like; and 
likewise again to that which they can establish among mankind, 
blending and compounding their human form from different human 


characters and pursuits, drawing from this which Homer calls the divine 
likeness, and the divine resemblance subsisting among men. Right, said 
he. They will then, I think, strike out one thing and insert another, till 
they have rendered human manners, as far as is possible, dear to the 
Gods. It will thus, said he, be the most beautiful picture. Do we now 
then, said I, any way persuade these men, who, you said, were coming 
upon us in battle array, that such a painter of republics is the man we 
then recommended to them, and on whose account they were enraged 
at us, that we committed cities to him, and will they now be more mild 
when they hear us mentioning it? Certainly, said he, if they be wise: for 
what is there now they can further question? Will they say that 
philosophers are not lovers of real being and of truth? That, said he, 
were absurd. Or that their genius, as we described it, is not allied to 


that which is best? Nor this neither. What then? Whilst their genius 
is such as this, and meets with suitable exercises, shall it not become 


perfectly good and philosophic, if any other be so? or, will you say 
those will be more so whom we set aside? Not at all. Will they still 
then be enraged at us when we say that till the philosophic race have the 
government of the city, neither the miseries of the city nor of the 
citizens shall have an end, nor shall this republic, which we speak of in 
the way of fable, arrive in reality at perfection? Perhaps, said he, they 
will be less enraged. Are you willing then, said I, that we say not of 
them they are less enraged at us, but that they are altogether appeased, 
and persuaded, that if we make no more of them, they may at least 
consent by their blushing? By all means, said he. Let them then, said 
I, be persuaded of this. But is there any one who will call this into 
question, that those of the philosophic genius do not usually spring from 
kings and sovereigns? Not one, said he, would allege that. And though 
they were born with a philosophic genius, one may say they are under 
a great necessity of being corrupted; for indeed that it is a difficult 
matter for these geniuses to be preserved untainted, even we ourselves 
apree. But that in the infinite series of time, of the whole of the human 
race, there should never be so much as a single one preserved pure and 
untainted, is there any who will contend? How can there be any one? 
But surely, said I, a single one is sufficient, if he exists, and has a city 
subject to him, to accomplish every thing now so much disbelieved. He 
is sufficient, said he. And when the governor, said I, has established the 


laws and customs we have recited, it ts not at all impossible that the 
citizens should be willing to obey him. Not at all. But is it wonderful 
or impossible, that what appears to us should also appear to others? I 
do not think it, said he. And that these things are best, if they be 
possible, we have sufficiently, as I think, explained in the preceding part 
of our discourse. Sufficiently indeed. Now then it seems we are agreed 
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about our legislation; that the laws we mention are the best, if they 
could exist; but that it is difficult to establish them, not, however, 
impossible. We are agreed, said he. After this has with difficulty been 
brought to a conclusion, shall we not in the next place consider what 
follows? In what manner, and from what disciplines and studies, they 
shall become the preservers of our republic? and in what periods of life 
they shall each of them apply to the several branches of education? We 
must indeed consider that, said he. I acted not wisely, said I, when in 
the former part of our discourse I left untouched the difficulty attending 
the possession of women, and the propagation of the species, and the 
establishing governors, knowing with what envy and difficulty they 
must be introduced, or be carried no further than theory. For now we 
are under no less a necessity of discussing these things at present. What 
relates to women and children 1s already finished; and we must now go 
over again, as from the beginning, what refers to governors. We said, 
if you remember, that they should appear to be lovers of the city, and 
be tried both by pleasures and by pains, and appear to quit this dogma 
neither through toils nor fears, nor any other change; and that he who 
was not able to do this was to be rejected; but he who came forth 
altogether pure, as gold tried in the fire, was to be appointed ruler, and 
to have honours and rewards paid him both alive and dead. Such were 
the things we said whilst our reasoning passed over, and concealed itself, 
as afraid to rouse the present argument. You say most truly, said he, for 
I remember it. For I was averse, my friend, to say, what I must now 
venture to assert; but now we must even dare to assert this: that the 
most complete guardians must be made philosophers. Let this be agreed 
upon, replied he. But consider that you will probably have but few of 
them: for such a genius as we said they must of necessity have, is wont 
but seldom in all its parts to meet in one man; but its different parts 
generally spring up in different persons. How do you say? replied he. 
That such as learn with facility, have a good memory, are sagacious and 
acute, and endued with whatever qualifications are allied to these, are 
not at the same time strenuous and magnificent in their dianoétic part, 
so as to live orderly, with quietness and stability, but that such are 
carried by; their acuteness wherever it happens, and every thing that is 
stable departs from them. You say true, replied he. With regard then 
to these firm habits of the mind, which are not at all versatile, and 
which one might rather employ as trusty, and which are difficult to be 
moved at dangers in war, are they not of the same temper with reference 
to learning? They move heavily, and with difficulty learn, as if they 
were benumbed, and are oppressed with sleep and yawning, when they 
are obliged to labour at any thing of this kind. It is so, replied he. But 
we said that he must partake of both these well and handsomely, or else 
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he ought not to share in the most accurate education, nor magistracy, 
nor honours of the state. Right, said he. Do not you think this will 
but rarely happen? How should it not? They must be tried then both 
in the things we formerly mentioned, in labours, in fears, and in 
pleasures; and likewise in what we then passed over, and are now 
mentioning; we must exercise them in various kinds of learning, whilst 
we consider whether their genius be capable of sustaining the greatest 
disciplines, or whether it fails, as those who fail in the other things. It 
is proper now, said he, to consider this question at least in this manner. 
But what do you call the greatest disciplines? You remember in some 
measure, said I, that when we had distinguished the soul into three parts, 
we determined concerning justice, temperance, fortitude, and wisdorn, 
what each of them is. If I did not remember, said he, it were just I 
should not hear what remains. Do you likewise remember what was 
said before that? What was it? We somewhere said, that it was possible 
to behold these in their most beautiful forms, but that the journey 
would be tedious which he must make, who would see them 
conspicuously; that it was possible, however, to approach towards them 
in the way of our demonstrations above mentioned; and you said that 
these were sufficient; so what was then advanced came to be spoken far 
short, in my own opinion, of accuracy; but, if agreeably to you, you 
may say so. To me at least, said he, they seemed to be discussed in 
measure; and the rest seemed to think so too. But, friend, said I, in 
speaking of things of this kind, such a measure as leaves out any part 
whatever of the truth is not altogether in measure. For nothing that 1s 
imperfect is the measure of any thing. Though some at times are of 
opinion, that things are sufhciently well when thus circumstanced, and 
that there is no necessity for further inquiry. Very many, said he, are 
thus affected through indolence. But the guardian of the city and of the 
laws, said I, has least of all need of that passion. It appears so, replied 
he. Such an one, then, my friend, said I, must make the more ampie 
circuit, and labour no less in learning than in the exercises: otherwise, 
as we were now saying, he will never arrive at the perfection of the 
greatest and most suitable learning. But are not these, said he, the 
greatest? Or is there yet any thing greater than justice, and those virtues 
which we discussed? There is something greater, said I. And even cf 
these we must not contemplate only the rude description, but we must 
not omit the highest finishing. Or is it not ridiculous in other things of 
small account to employ our whole labour, and strive to have them the 
most accurate and perfect, and not deem the highest and most important 
affairs worthy of our highest attention, in order to render them the 
most perfect? The sentiment, said he, is very just. But, however, do 
you think, said he, that any one will dismiss you without asking you, 
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what indeed is this greatest discipline, and about what is it conversant, 
when you call it so? Not at all, said I, but do you yourself ask me; for 
assuredly you have not seldom heard it, and at present you either do not 
attend, or you intend to occasion me trouble in raising opposition. This 
I rather think, since you have often heard at least, that the idea of the 
good is the greatest discipline: which idea when justice and the other 
virtues employ, they become useful and advantageous. You now almost 
know that this is what I mean to say, and besides this, that we do not 
sufficiently know that idea, and that without this knowledge, though we 
understood every thing else in the highest degree, you know that it is of 
no advantage to us: in the same manner as it would avail us nothing 
though we possessed any thing whatever without the possession of the 
good: or do you think there is any greater profit in possessing all things 
without the possession of the good, than in knowing all things without 
the knowledge of the good, knowing nothing at all that is beautiful and 
good? By Jupiter, not I, said he. But surely this too at least you know, 
that to the multitude pleasure seems to be the good: and to the more 
elegant it seems to be prudence. And very ridiculously, said he. How 
indeed can it be otherwise? replied I, if, when they upbraid us that we 
know not what is the good, they tell us that they know, and call it the 
prudence of what is good, as if we understood what they say when they 
pronounce the word good. Most true, said he. But what? those who 
define pleasure to be good, do they less err than the others? or are not 
these too obliged to confess that pleasures are evil? Extremely so. It 
happens then, I think, that they acknowledge the same things are both 
good and evil, do they not? Undoubtedly. Is it not evident, then, that 
there are great and manifold doubts about it? Why are there not? But 
what? is it not also evident, that with reference to things just and 
beautiful, the multitude choose the apparent, even though they be not 
really so? yet they act, and possess, and appear to possess them; but the 
acquisition of goods, that were only the apparent, never yet satisfied any 
one; but in this they seek what 1s real, and here every one despises what 
is only the apparent. Extremely so, said he. This then is that which 
every soul pursues, and for the sake of this it does every thing; 
prophesying that it is something, but being dubious, and unable to 
comprehend sufficiently what it is, and to possess the same stable belief 
respecting it as of other things; and thus are they unsuccessful also in 
other things, if there be in them any profit. About a thing now of such 
a kind, and of such mighty consequence, shall we say that even these 
our best men in the city, and to whom we commit the management of 
everything, shall be thus in the dark? As little at least as possible, said 
he. I think then, said I, that whilst it is unknown in what manner the 
just and beautiful are good, they are not of any great value to a guardian 
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to possess, if it be likely he shall know these, whilst he is ignorant of 
this; but I prophesy that no one will arrive at the knowledge of these 
before he sufficiently knows what the good is. You prophesy well, said 
he. Shall not then our republic be completely adorned, if such a 
guardian be placed over it as 1s scientifically knowing in these things? 
It must of necessity, said he. But with respect to yourself, whether, 
Socrates, do you say that the good is science, or pleasure, or something 
else besides these? You was ever, said I, a worthy man, and manifestly 
showed of old that you was not to be satisfied with the opinions of 
others about these things. Nor does it appear to me just, Socrates, said 
he, that a man should be able to relate the dogmas of others, but not his 
own, after having spent so much time in inquiring about these 
particulars. But what, said I, does it then appear to you just for a man 
to speak of things of which he is ignorant, as if he knew them? By no 
means, said he, as if he knew them; yet however, according as he thinks, 
those things which he thinks he should be willing to tell us. But what, 
said I, have you not observed of opinions void of science how deformed 
they all are, and that the best of them are blind? Or do those who 
without intellect form right opinion seem to you, in any respect, to 
differ from those who are blind, and at the same time walk straight on 
the road? In no respect, said he. Are you willing, then, that we should 
examine things deformed, blind, and crooked, having it in our power to 
hear from others’ what is clear and beautiful? Do not, by Jupiter, 
Socrates, said Glauco, desist at the end; for it will suffice us, if in the 
same way as you have spoken of justice and temperance, and those other 
virtues, you likewise discourse concerning the good. And I too shall be 
very well satisfied, my friend, said I; but I am afraid I shall not be able; 
and, by appearing readily disposed, I shall incur the ridicule of the 
unmannerly. But, O blessed man! let us at present dismiss* this inquiry, 
what the good is; (for it appears to me a greater thing than we can arrive 
at, according to our present impulse,) but I am willing to tell you what 
the offspring of the good appears to be, and what most resembles it, if 
this be agreeable to you; and if not, I shall dismiss it. But tell us, said 
he; for you shall afterwards explain to us what the father is. I could 


t Viz. From the genera of beings more excellent than human nature, such as 
dzmons and heroes. 


t Socrates says this in consequence of the inability of his auditors to understand the 
nature of The Good: for, as it is well observed in the Greek Scholia on this part of the 
Republic, through the inaptitude of subordinate natures, such as are more excellent are 
unable to energize. Tlapa yap TWP xaradecorepwr avemiTndevoTnTa Ta KpEtTTOVE 
AÔVVATOVOLY EvEpyety. 
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wish, said I, both that I were able to give that explanation, and you to 
receive it, and not as now the offspring only. Receive now then this 
child and offspring of the good itself. Yet take care however that 
unwillingly I deceive you not, in any respect, giving an adulterate 
account of this offspring. We shall take care, said he, to the best of our 
ability; only tell us. I shall tell, then, said I, after we have thoroughly 
assented, and I have reminded you of what was mentioned in our 
preceding discourse, and has been frequently said on other occasions. 
What is it? said he. That there are many things said I, beautiful, and 
many good, and each of these we say is so, and we distinguish them in 
our reasoning. We say so. But as to the beautiful itself, and the good 
itself, and in like manner concerning all those things which we then 
considered as many, now again establishing them according to one idea 
of each particular, as being one, we assign to each that appellation which 
belongs to it; and these indeed we say are seen by the eye, but are not 
objects of intellectual perception; but that the ideas are perceived by the 
intellect, but are not seen by the eye. Perfectly so. By what part then 
of ourselves do we see things visible? By the sight, said he. And is it 
not, said I, by hearing, that we perceive what is heard; and by the other 
senses, all the other objects of sense: .Why not? But have you not 
observed, said I, with regard to the artificer of the senses, how he has 
formed the power of sight, and of being visible, in the most perfect 
manner? I have not entirely perceived it, replied he. But consider it in 
this manner. Is there any other species, which hearing and sound 
require, in order that the one may hear, and the other be heard, which 
third thing if it be not present, the one shall not hear, and the other not 
be heard? There is nothing, said he. Imagine then, said I, that neither 
do many others (that I may not say none) require any such thing: or can 
you mention any one that does require it? Not I, replied he. But with 
reference to the sense of seeing, and the object of sight, do not you 
perceive that they require something? How? When there 1s sight in the 
eyes, and when he who has it attempts to use it, and when there is 
colour in the objects before him, unless there concur some third genus, 
naturally formed for the purpose, you know that the sight will see 
nothing, and the colours will be invisible. What 1s that you speak of? 
said he. What you call light, said I. You say true, replied he. This 
species then is not despicable; and by no small idea are the sense of 
seeing, and the power of being seen, connected together; but by a bond 
the most honourable of all bonds, if light be not dishonourable. But it 
is far, said he, from being dishonourable. Whom then of the Gods in 
heaven can you assign as the cause of this, that light makes our sight to 
see, and visible objects to be seen, in the best manner? The same as you, 
said he, and others do; for it is evident that you mean the sun. Is not 
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the sight then naturally formed in this manner with reference to this 
God? How? The sight is not the sun, nor 1s that the sun in which sight 
is ingenerated, which we call the eye. It is not. But yet I think that of 
all the organs of sense it is most solar-form. Very much so. And the 
power which it possesses, does it not possess as dispensed and flowing 
from hence? Perfectly so. Is not then the sun, which indeed 1s not sight 
itself, yet as it is the cause of it, seen by sight itself? It is so, said he. 


Conceive then, said I, that this is what I called the offspring of The 
Good, which The Good generates, analogous to itself; and that what this 
is in the intelligible place, with respect to intellect, and the objects of 
intellect, that the sun is in the visible place with respect to sight and 
visible things. How is it? said he: explain to me yet further. You know 
that the eyes, said I, when they are no longer directed towards objects 
whose colours are shone upon by the light of day, but by the splendour 
of the night, grow dim, and appear almost blind, as if they had in them 
no pure sight. Just so, said he. But when they turn to objects which 
the sun illuminates, then I think they see clearly, and in those very eyes 
there appears now to be sight. There does. Understand then, in the 
same manner, with reference to the soul. When it firmly adheres to that 
which truth and real being enlighten, then it understands and knows it, 
and appears to possess intellect: but when it adheres to that which 1s 
blended with darkness, which is generated, and which perishes, it is then 
conversant with opinion, its vision becomes blunted, it wanders from 
One opinion to another, and resembles one without intellect. It has such 
a resemblance. That therefore which imparts truth to what is known, 
and dispenses the power to him who knows, you may call the idea of 
The Good, being the cause of science and of truth, as being known 
through intellect. And as both these two, knowledge and truth, are so 
beautiful, when you think that The Good is something different, and still 
more beautiful than these, you shall think aright. Science and truth here 
are as light and sight there, which we rightly judged to be solar-form, 
but that we were not to think they were the sun. So here it 1s right to 
judge, that both these partake of the form of The Good; but to suppose 


that either of them is The Good, is not right, but The Good Itself is 
worthy of still greater honour. You speak, said he, of an inestimable 


beauty, since it affords science and truth, but is itself superior to these 
in beauty. And you never anywhere said that it was pleasure. Predict 
better things, said I, and in this manner rather consider its image yet 
further. How? You will say, I think, that the sun imparts to things 
which are seen, not only their visibility, but likewise their generation, 
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growth and nourishment, not being itself generation.’ Why not? We 
may say, therefore, that things which are known have not only this 
from The Good, that they are known, but likewise that their being and 
essence are thence derived, whilst The Good itself is not essence, but 
beyond essence, transcending it both in dignity and in power.’ Here 
Glauco, laughing’ very much, said, By Apollo this is a divine 
transcendency indeed! You yourself, replied I, are the cause, having 
obliged me to relate what appears to me respecting it. And by no 
means, said he, stop, if something does not hinder you, but again discuss 
the resemblance relating to the sun, 1f you have omitted any thing. But 
I omit, said I, many things. Do not omit, replied he, the smallest 
particular. I think, said I, that much will be omitted: however, as far as 
I am able at present, I shall not willingly omit any thing. Do not, said 
he. Understand then, said I, that we say these are two; and that the one 
reigns over the intelligible genus and place, and the other over the 
visible, not to say the heavens, lest I should seem to you to employ 
sophistry in the expression: you understand then these two species, the 


t! When we consider the generation of things illuminated by the sun, we shall find 
that it is perfectly unbegotten. For, according to the Platonic philosophy, the sun alone 
of all things in the universe which are connected with a body is without generation, 
neither receiving any accession nor diminution. But every thing else which it 
illuminates receives light from a different part of it, through the motion of the solar 
sphere about its proper centre, which at different times sends different rays in a circle 
to the celestial and sublunary bodies. The sun however has generation and corruption 
so far as it is illuminated, just as the moon also receives augmentations and diminutions 
of light. So far therefore as the sun illuminates, it is unbegotten; and according to this 
it is assimilated to The Good, and not so far as it is a body. See more concerning the sun 


in the Notes to the Cratylus. 


' The Greek Scholiast on the laughter of Glauco observes, "That this laughter is 
through transcendency; for The Good 1s uncomparable with respect to all things. Or this 
laughter may be considered according to a mundane signification; for the junior and 
mundane Gods are obscurely signified by it; since every thing corporeal ts a jest when 
compared with intelligibles. But to jest and laugh belongs to youth. And 


Amidst them laughter unextinguish’d rose 


is said concerning the mundane Gods. Glauco therefore being analogous to a mundane 
person very properly speaks laughing. TeAows¢ dtr my urepBodny: aovyxptToy yap Ta’ 
yabov ATAW TpoS TATA: AAAWG TO YEAOUWC, NTOL EYKOOMLWG: OL YAP VEOL KAL EYKOOpLOL 
Ocot Tovro (lege rovrw) awirrovTat: Kavyviov yap TO OWHATIKOV FAV TOLG VONTOIÇ 
xapaBad)dopevor: To ĝe watery Kat YENQV TWV VEWP OLKELOV: KOL TO, 
AoBeotoc 6° ap evwpTo yew paKxapecot Oeo. 

REPL TWV EVyKOOpLWY E_pnTan Dewy: o y’ ouv yAqUKWwY avadoywo EYKOOLuY RPOOWTAY 
ELKOTWÇG yedows Meye. 
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visible and the intelligible? I do. As if then you took a line, cut into 
two unequal parts, and cut over again each section according to the same 
ratio, both that of the visible species, and that of the intelligible, you 
will then have perspicuity and obscurity placed by each other. In the 
visible species you will have in one section images: but I call images, in 
the first place, shadows, in the next, the appearances in water, and such 
as subsist in bodies which are dense, polished and bright, and every 
thing of this kind, if you understand me. I do. Suppose now the other 
section of the visible which this resembles, such as the animals around 
us, and every kind of plant, and whatever has a composite nature. I 
suppose it, said he. Are you willing then that this section appear to be 
divided into true and untrue? And that the same proportion, which the 
object of opinion has to the object of knowledge, the very same 
proportion has the resemblance to that of which 1t is the resemblance? 
I am, indeed, said he, extremely willing. But consider now again the 
section of the intelligible, how it was divided. How? That with respect 
to one part of it, the soul uses the former sections as images; and is 
obliged to investigate from hypotheses, not proceeding to the beginning, 
but to the conclusion: and the other part, again, is that where the soul 
proceeds from hypothesis to an unhypothetical principle, and without 
those images about it, by the species themselves, makes its way through 
them. I have not, said he, sufficiently understood you in these things. 
But again, said I, for you will more easily understand me, these things 
having been premised. For I think you are not ignorant, that those who 
are conversant in geometry, and computations, and such like, after they 
have laid down hypotheses of the odd and the even, and figures, and 
three species of angles, and other things the sisters of these, according to 
each method, they then proceed upon these things as known, having laid 
down all these as hypotheses, and do not give any further reason about 
them, neither to themselves nor others, as being things obvious to all. 
But, beginning from these, they directly discuss the rest, and with full 
consent end at that which their inquiry pursued. I know this, said he, 
perfectly well. And do you not likewise know, that when they use the 
visible species, and reason about them, their dianoétic power’ is not 
employed about these species, but about those of which they are the 
resemblances, employing their reasonings about the square itself, and the 
diameter itself, and not about that which they describe? And, in the 
same manner, with reference to other particulars, those very things 
which they form and describe, in which number, shadows and images 
in water are to be reckoned, these they use as images, seeking to behold 
those very things, which a man can no otherwise see than by his 
dianoétic part. You say true, replied he. This then I called a species of 
the intelligible; but observed that the soul was obliged to use hypotheses 


in the investigation of it, not going back to the principle, as not being 
able to ascend higher than hypotheses, but made use of images formed 
from things below, to lead to those above, as perspicuous, as objects of 
opinion, and distinct from the things themselves. I understand, said he, 
that you speak of things pertaining to the geometrical, and other sister 
arts. Understand now, that by the other section of the intelligible, | 
mean that which reason itself attains, making hypotheses by its own 
reasoning power, not as principles, but really hypotheses, as steps and 
handles, that, proceeding as far as to that which is unhypothetical, viz. 
the principle of the universe, and coming into contact with it, again 
adhering to those things which adhere to the principle, it may thus 
descend to the end; using no where any thing which is sensible, but 
forms themselves, proceeding through some to others, and at length in 
forms terminating its progression.” I understand, said he, but not 
sufficiently. For you seem to me to speak of an arduous undertaking: 
but you want, however, to determine that the perception of real being, 
and that which is intelligible, by the science of reasoning, are more 
conspicuous than the discoveries made by the arts, as they are called, 
which have hypotheses for their first principles; and that those who 
behold these are obliged to behold them with their dianoétic power, and 
not with their senses. But as they are not able to perceive, by ascending 
to the principle, but from hypotheses, they appear to you not to possess 
intellect respecting them, though they are intelligible in conjunction 
with the principal. You also appear to me to call the habit of 
geometrical and such like concerns, the dianoétic part, and not 
intellect;’ the dianoétic part subsisting between opinion and intellect. 
You have comprehended, said I, most sufficiently: and conceive now, 
that corresponding to the four sections there are these four passions in 
the soul; intelligence answering to the highest, the dianoétic part to the 
second; and assign faith to the third; and to the last assimilation. 
Arrange them likewise analogously; conceiving that as their objects 
participate of truth, so these participate of perspicuity. I understand, 
said he, and I assent, and I arrange them as you say. 


' The original here is aà’ ovv; but from the version of Ficinus, it appears that we 
should read ad’ ovx vovv. And the sense indeed requires this emendation. 
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BOOK VII 


After these things now, said I, assimilate, with reference to erudition, 
and the want of erudition, our nature to such a condition as follows. 
Consider men as in a subterraneous habitation, resembling a cave, with 
its entrance expanding to the light, and answering to the whole extent 
of the cave. Suppose them to have been in this cave from their 
childhood, with chains both on their legs and necks, so as to remain 
there, and only be able to look before them, but by the chain incapable 
to turn their heads round. Suppose them likewise to have the light of 
a fire, burning far above and behind them; and that between the fire and 
the fettered men there is a road above. Along this road, observe a low 
wall built, like that which hedges in the stage of mountebanks on which 
they exhibit their wonderful tricks. I observe it, said he. Behold now, 
along this wall, men bearing all sorts of utensils, raised above the wall, 
and human statues, and other animals, in wood and stone, and furniture 
of every kind. And, as is likely, some of those who are carrying these 
are speaking, and others silent. You mention, said he, a wonderful 
comparison, and wonderful fettered men. But such, however, as 
resemble us, said I; for, in the first place, do you think that such as these 
see any thing of themselves, or of one another, but the shadows formed 
by the fire, falling on the opposite part of the cave? How can they, said 
he, if through the whole of life they be under a necessity, at least, or 
having their heads unmoved? But what do they see of what 1s carrying 
along? Is it not the very same? Why not? If then they were able to 
converse with one another, do not you think they would deem it proper 
to give names to those very things which they saw before them? Of 
necessity they must. And what if the opposite part of this prison had 
an echo, when any of those who passed along spake, do you imagine 
they would reckon that what spake was any thing else than the passing 
shadow? Not I, by Jupiter! said he. Such as these then, said I, will 
entirely judge that there 1s nothing true but the shadows of utensils. By 
an abundant necessity, replied he. with reference then, both to their 
freedom from these chains, and their cure of this ignorance, consider the 
nature of it, if such a thing should happen to them. When any one 
should be loosed, and obliged on a sudden to rise up, turn round his 
neck, and walk and look up towards the light; and in doing all these 
things should be pained, and unable, from the splendours, to behold the 
things of which he formerly saw the shadows, what do you think he 
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would say, if one should tell him that formerly he had seen trifles, but 
now, being somewhat nearer to reality, and turned toward what was 
more real, he saw with more rectitude; and so, pointing out to him each 
of the things passing along, should question him, and oblige him to tell 
what it were; do not you think he would be both in doubt, and would 
deem what he had formerly seen to be more true than what was now 
pointed out to him? By far, said he. And if he should oblige him to 
look to the light itself, would not he find pain in his eyes, and shun it; 
and, turning to such things as he is able to behold, reckon that these are 
really more clear than those pointed out? Just so, replied he. But if 
one, said I, should drag him from thence violently through a rough and 
steep ascent, and never stop tll he drew him up to the light of the sun, 
would he not, whilst he was thus drawn, both be in torment, and be 
filled with indignation? And after he had even come to the light, having 
his eyes filled with splendour, he would be able to see none of these 
things now called true. He would not, said he, suddenly at least. But 
he would require, I think, to be accustomed to it some time, if he were 
to perceive things above. And, first of all, he would most easily perceive 
shadows, afterwards the images of men and of other things in water, and 
after that the things themselves. And, with reference to these, he would 
more easily see the things in the heavens, and the heavens themselves, 
by looking in the night to the light of the stars, and the moon, than by 
day looking on the sun, and the light of the sun. How can it be 
otherwise? And, last of all, he may be able, I think, to perceive and 
contemplate the sun himself, not in water, not resemblances of him, in 
a foreign seat, but himself by himself, in his own proper region. Of 
necessity, said he. And after this, he would now reason with himself 
concerning him, that it is he who gives the seasons, and years, and 
governs all things in the visible place; and that of all those things which 
he formerly saw, he is in a certain manner the cause. It 1s evident, said 
he, that after these things he may arrive at such reasonings as these. But 
what? when he remembers his first habitation, and the wisdom which 
was there, and those who were then his companions in bonds, do you . 
not think he will esteem himself happy by the change, and pity them? 
And that greatly. And if there were there any honours and encomiums 
and rewards among themselves, for him who most acutely perceived 
what passed along, and best remembered which of them were wont to 
pass foremost, which latest, and which of them went together; and from 
these observations were most able to presage what was to happen; does 
it appear to you that he will be desirous of such honours, or envy those 
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who among these are honoured, and in power? Or, will he not rather 
wish to suffer that of Homer, and vehemently desire 


As labourer to some ignoble man 


To work for hire........ 


and rather suffer any thing than to possess such opinions, and live after 
such a manner? I think so, replied he, that he would suffer, and 
embrace any thing rather than live in that manner. But consider this 
further, said I: If such an one should descend, and sit down again in the 
same seat, would not his eyes be filled with darkness, in consequence of 
coming suddenly from the sun? Very much so, replied he. And should 
he now again be obliged to give his opinion of those shadows, and to 
dispute about them with those who are there eternally chained, whilst 
yet his eyes were dazzled, and before they recovered their former state, 
(which would not be effected in a short time) would he not afford them 
laughter? and would it not be said of him, that, having ascended, he was 
returned with vitiated eyes, and that it was not proper even to attempt 
to go above, and that whoever should attempt to liberate them, and lead 
them up, if ever they were able to get him into their hands, should be 
put to death? They would by all means, said he, put him to death. The 
whole of this image now, said I, friend Glauco, is to be applied to our 
preceding discourse: for, if you compare this region, which is seen by 
the sight, to the habitation of the prison; and the light of the fire in it, 
to the power of the sun; and the ascent above, and the vision of things 
above, to the soul’s ascent into the intelligible place; you will apprehend 
my meaning, since you want to hear it. But God knows whether it be 
true. Appearances then present themselves to my view as follows. In 
the intelligible place, the idea of The Good is the last object of vision, 
and is scarcely to be seen; but if it be seen, we must collect by reasoning 
that it is the cause to all of everything right and beautiful, generating in 
the visible place, light, and its lord the sun; and in the intelligible place, 
it is itself the lord, producing truth and intellect;'' and this must be 
beheld by him who is to act wisely, either privately or in public. I agree 
with you, said he, as far as I am able. Come now, said I, and agree with 
me likewise in this. And do not wonder that such as arrive hither are 
unwilling to act in human affairs but their souls always hasten to 
converse with things above; for it is somehow reasonable it should be 
so, if these things take place according to our above-mentioned image. 
It is indeed reasonable, replied he. But what? do you think that this 1s 
anything wonderful, that when a man comes from divine contemplations 
to human evils, he should behave awkwardly and appear extremely 
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ridiculous, whilst he is yet dazzled, and is obliged, before he 1s 
sufficiently accustomed to the present darkness, to contend in courts of 
justice, or elsewhere, about the shadows of justice, or those statues 
which occasion the shadows; and to dispute about this point, how these 
things are apprehended by those who have never at any time beheld 
justice itself? This is not at all wonderful, said he. But if a man 
possesses intellect, said I, he must remember, that there is a twofold 
disturbance of the sight, and arising from two causes, when we betake 
ourselves from light to darkness, and from darkness to light: and when 
a man considers that these very things happen with reference also to the 
soul, whenever he sees any one disturbed, and unable to perceive any 
thing, he will not laugh in an unreasonable manner, but will consider, 
whether the soul, coming from a more splendid life, be darkened by 
ignorance, or, going from abundant ignorance to one more luminous, be 
filled with the dazzling splendour, and so will congratulate the one on 
its fate and life, and compassionate the life and fate of the other. And 
if he wishes to laugh at the soul that goes from darkness to light, his 
laughter would be less improper, than if he were to laugh at the soul 
which descends from the light to darkness. You say very reasonably, 
replied he. It is proper then, said I, that we judge of them after such a 
manner as this, if those things be true. That education is not such a 
thing as some announce it to be; for they somehow say, that whilst 
there is no science in the soul, they will insert it, as if they were 
inserting sight in blind eyes. They say so, replied he. But our present 
reasoning, said I, now shows, that this power being in the soul of every 
one, and the organ by which every one learns, and being in the same 
condition as the eye, if it were unable otherwise, than with the whole 
body, to turn from darkness to light, must, in like manner, with the 
whole soul, be turned from generation, till it be able to endure the 
contemplation of being itself, and the most splendid of being; and this 
we call The Good. Do we not? We do. This then, said I, would appear 
to be the art of his conversion, in what manner he shall, with greatest 
ease and advantage, be turned. Not to implant in him the power of. 
seeing, but considering him as possessed of it, only improperly situated, 
and not looking at what he ought, to contrive some method by which 
this may be accomplished. It seems so, replied he. The other virtues 
now then of the soul, as they are called, seem to be somewhat 
resembling those of the body (for when, in reality, they were not in it 
formerly, they are afterwards produced in it by habits and exercises); but 
that of wisdom, as it seems, happens to be of a nature somewhat more 
divine than any other; as it never loses its power, but, according as it is 
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turned, is useful and advantageous, or useless and hurtful. Or have you 
not observed of those who are said to be wicked, yet wise, how sharply 
the little soul sees, and how acutely it comprehends every thing to 
which it is turned, as having no contemptible sight, but compelled to be 
subservient to wickedness: so that the more acutely it sees, so much the 
more productive is it of wickedness? Entirely so, replied he. But 
however, said I, with reference to this part of such a genius; if, 


immediately from childhood, it should be stripped of every thing allied 


to generation, as leaden weights, and of all those pleasures and lusts 
which relate to feastings and such like, which turn the sight of the soul 


to things downwards; from all these, if the soul, being freed, should turn 
itself towards truth, the very same principle in the same men would 


most acutely see those things as it now does these to which it is turned. 
It is likely, replied he. But what? is not this likely, said I, and 
necessarily deduced from what has been mentioned? that neitner those 


who are uninstructed and unacquainted with truth can ever sufficiently 
take care of the city; nor yet those who allow themselves to spend the 
whole of their time in learning. The former, because they have no one 
scope in life, arming at which they ought to do whatever they do, both 
in private and in public; and the latter, because they are not willing to 
manage civil affairs, thinking that whilst they are yet alive, they inhabit 
the islands of the blessed. True, said he. It is our business then, said I, 
to oblige those of the inhabitants who have the best geniuses, to apply 
to that learning which we formerly said was the greatest, both to view 
The Good, and to ascend that ascent; and when they have ascended, and 
sufficiently viewed it, we are not to allow them what is now allowed 
them. What is that? To continue there, said I, and be unwilling to 
descend again to those fettered men, or share with them 1n their toils 
and honours, whether more trifling or more important. Shall we then, 
said he, act unjustly towards them, and make them live a worse life 
when they have it in their power to live a better? You have again 
forgot, friend, said I, that this is not the legislator’s concern, in what 
manner any one tribe in the city shall live remarkably happy; but this 
he endeavours to effectuate in the whole city, connecting the citizens 
together; and by necessity, and by persuasion, making them share the 
advantage with one another with which they are severally able to benefit 
the community: and the legislator, when he makes such men in the city, 
does it not that he may permit them to go where each may incline, but 
that himself may employ them for connecting the city together. True, 
said he, I forgot, indeed. Consider then, said I, Glauco, that we shall no 


way injure the philosophers who arise among us, but tell them what is 
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just, when we oblige them to take care of others, and to be guardians. 
We will allow, indeed, that those who in other cities become 
philosophers, with reason do not participate of the toils of public offices 
in the state (for they spring up of themselves, the policy of each city 
Opposing them, and it is just, that what springs of itself, owing its 
growth to none, should not be forward to pay for its nurture to any 
one); but you have we generated both for yourselves, and for the rest of 
the state, as the leaders and kings in a hive, and have educated you 
better, and in a more perfect manner than they, and made you more 
capable of sharing both in the rewards and labours attending public 
offices. Every one then must, in part, descend to the dwelling of the 
others, and accustom himself to behold obscure objects: for, when you 
are accustomed to them, you will infinitely better perceive things there, 
and will fully know the several images what they are, and of what, from 
your having perceived the truth concerning things beautiful, and just, 
and good. And thus, as a real vision, both to us and you, shall the city 
be inhabited, and not as a dream, as most cities are at present inhabited 
by such as both fight with one another about shadows, and raise sedition 
about governing, as if it were some mighty good. But the truth is as 
follows: In whatever city those who are to govern, are the most averse 
to undertake government, that city, of necessity, will be the best 
established, and the most free from sedition; and that city, whose 
governors are of a contrary character, will be in a contrary condition. 
Entirely so, replied he. Do you think then that our pupils will disobey 
us, when they hear these injunctions, and be unwilling to labour jointly 
in the city, each bearing a part, but spend the most of their time with 
one another, free from public affairs? Impossible, said he. For we 
prescribe just things to just men. And each of them enters on 
magistracy from this consideration beyond all others, that they are 
under a necessity of governing after a manner contrary to all the present 
governors of all other cities. For thus it is, my companion, said I, if you 
discover a life for those who are to be our governors, better than that 
of governing, then it will be possible for you to have the city well- 
established; for in it alone shall those govern who are truly rich, not in 
gold, but in that in which a happy man ought to be rich, in a good and 
prudent life. But if, whilst they are poor, and destitute of goods of their 
own, they come to the public, thinking they ought thence to pillage 
good, it is not possible to have the city rightly established. For the 
contest being who shall govern, such a war being domestic, and within 
them, it destroys both themselves, and the rest of the city. Most true, 
said he. Have you then, said I, any other kind of life which despises 


public magistracies, but that of true philosophy? No, by Jupiter! said 
he. But, however, they ought at least not to be fond of governing who 
enter on it, otherwise the rivals will fight about it. How can it be 
otherwise? Whom else then will you oblige to enter on the 
guardianship of the city, but such as are most intelligent in those things 
by which the city is best established, and who have other honours, and 
a life better than the political one? No others, said he. Are you willing 
then, that we now consider this, by what means such men shall be 
produced, and how one shall bring them into the light, as some are said, 
from Hades, to have ascended to the Gods? Why should I not be 
willing? replied he. This now, as it seems, is not the turning of a shell; 
but the conversion of the soul coming from some benighted day, to the 
true re-ascent to real being, which we say is true philosophy. Entirely 
so. Ought we not then to consider which of the disciplines possesses 
such a power? Why not? What now, Glauco, may that discipline of the 
soul be, which draws her from that which is generated towards being 
itself? But this I consider whilst I am speaking. Did not we indeed say, 
that it was necessary for them, whilst young, to be wrestlers in war? 
We said so. It is proper then, that this discipline likewise be added to 
that which is now the object of our inquiry. Which? Not to be useless 
to military men. It must indeed, said he, be added if possible. They 
were somewhere in our former discourse instructed by us in gymnastic 
and music. They were, replied he. Gymnastic indeed somehow respects 
what is generated and destroyed, for it presides over the increase and 
corruption of body. It seems so. This then cannot be the discipline 
which we investigate. It cannot. Is it music then, such as we formerly 
described? But it was, said he, as a counterpart of gymnastic, if you 
remember, by habits instructing our guardians, imparting no science, but 
only with respect to harmony, a certain propriety, and with regard to 
rhythm, a certain propriety of rhythm, and in discourses, certain other 
habits the sisters of these, both in such discourses as are fabulous, and 
in such as are nearer to truth. But as to a discipline respecting such a 
good as you now investigate, there was nothing of this in that music. 
You have, most accurately, said I, reminded me; for it treated, in reality, 
of no such thing. But, divine Glauco, what may this discipline be? For 
all the arts have somehow appeared to be mechanical and illiberal. How 
should they not? And what other discipline remains distinct from 


t The Greek Scholia inform us that this is a proverb, said of those who do any 
thing quickly. It is also the name of a sport. It is likewise applied to those who rapidly 
betake themselves to flight, or to those who are easily changed. 


music, gymnastic, and the arts? Come, said I, if we have nothing yet 
further besides these to take, let us take something in these which 
extends over them all. What is that? Such as this general thing, which 
all arts, and dianoétic powers, and sciences employ, and which every one 
ought, in the first place, necessarily to learn. What is that? said he. 
This trifling thing, said I, to know completely one, and two, and three: 
I call this summarily number, and computation. Or is it not thus with 
reference to these, that every art, and likewise every science, must of 
necessity participate of these? They must of necessity, replied he. And 
must not the art of war likewise participate of them? Of necessity, said 
he. Palamedes then, in the tragedies, shows every where Agamemnon 
to have been at least a most ridiculous general; or have you not observed 
how he says, that having invented numeration, he adjusted the ranks in 
the camp at Troy, and numbered up both the ships, and all the other 
forces which were not numbered before; and Agamemnon, as it seems, 
did not even know how many foot he had, as he understood not how 
to number them: but what kind of general do you imagine him to be? 
Some absurd one, for my part, replied he, if this were true. Is there any 
other discipline then, said I, which we shall establish as more necessary 
to a military man, than to be able to compute and to number? This 
most of all, said he, if he would any way understand how to range his 
troops, and still more if he is to be a man. Do you perceive them, said 
I, with regard to this discipline the same thing as I do? What is that? 
It seems to belong to those things which we are investigating, which 
naturally lead to intelligence, but that no one uses it aright, being 
entirely a conductor towards real being. How do you say? replied he. 
I shall endeavour, said I, to explain at least my own opinion. With 
reference to those things which I distinguish with myself into such as 
lead towards intelligence, and such as do not, do you consider them 
along with me, and either agree or dissent, in order that we may more 
distinctly see, whether this be such as I conjecture respecting it. - Show 
me, said he. I show you then, said I, 1f you perceive some things with 
relation to the senses, which call not intelligence to the inquiry, as they 
are sufficiently determined by sense, but other things which by all 
means call upon it to inquire, as sense does nothing sane. You plainly 
mean, said he, such things as appear at a distance, and such as are 
painted. You have not altogether, said I, apprehended my meaning. 
Which then, said he, do you mean? Those things, said I, call not upon 
intelligence, which do not issue in a contrary sensation at one and the 
same time; but such as issue in this manner. I establish to be those 
which call upon intelligence: since here sense manifests the one sensation 


no more than its contrary, whether it meet with it near, or at a distance. 
But you will understand my meaning more plainly in this manner. 
These, we say, are three fingers, the little finger, the next to it, and the 
middle finger. Plainly so, replied he. Consider me then as speaking of 
them when seen near, and take notice of this concerning them. What? 
Each of them alike appears to be a finger, and in this there is no 
difference, whether it be seen in the middle or in the end; whether it be 
white or black, thick or slender, or any thing else of this kind; for in all 


these, the soul of the multitude is under no necessity to question their 
intellect what is a finger; for never does sight itself at the same time 
intimate finger to be finger, and its contrary. It does not, replied he. 
Is it not likely then, said I, that such a case as this at least shall neither 
call upon nor excite intelligence? It is likely. But what? with reference 
to their being great and small, does the sight sufficiently perceive this, 
and makes it no difference to it, that one of them is situated in the 
middle, or at the end; and in like manner with reference to their 
thickness and slenderness, their softness and hardness, does the touch 
sufficiently perceive these things; and in like manner the other senses, 
do they no way defectively manifest such things? Or does each of them 
act in this manner? First of all, must not that sense which relates to 
hard, of necessity relate likewise to soft; and feeling these, it reports to 
the soul, as if both hard and soft were one and the same? It does. And 
must not then the soul again, said I, in such cases, of necessity be in 
doubt, what the sense points out to it as hard, since it calls the same 
thing soft likewise; and so with reference to the sense relating to light 
and heavy; the soul must be in doubt what is light and what is heavy; 
if the sense intimates that heavy is light, and that light is heavy? These 
at least, said he, are truly absurd reports to the soul, and stand in need 
of examination. It is likely then, said I, that first of all, in such cases as 
these, the soul, calling in reason and intelligence, endeavours to discover, 
whether the things reported be one, or whether they be two. Why not? 
And if they appear to be two, each of them appears to be one, and 
distinct from the other. It does. And if each of them be one, and both 
of them two, he will by intelligence perceive two distinct; for, if they 
were not distinct, he could not perceive two, but only one. Right. The 
sight in like manner, we say, perceives great and small, but not as 
distinct from each other, but as something confused. Does it not? It 
does. In order to obtain perspicuity in this affair, intelligence is obliged 
again to consider great and small, not as confused, but distinct, after a 
manner contrary to the sense of sight. True. And is it not from hence, 
somehow, that it begins to question us, What then is great, and what is 
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small? By all means. And so we have called the one intelligible, and the 
other visible. Very right, said he. This then is what I was just now 
endeavouring to express, when I said, that some things call on the 
dianoétic part, and others do not: and such as fall on the sense at the 
same time with their contraries, I define to be such as require 
intelligence, but such as do not, do not excite intelligence. I understand 
now, said he, and it appears so to me. What now? with reference to 
number and unity, to which of the two classes do you think they 
belong? I do not understand, replied he. But reason by analogy, said I, 
from what we have already said: for, if unity be of itself sufficiently 
seen, or be apprehended by any other sense, ıt will not lead towards real 
being, as we said concerning finger. But if there be always seen at the 
same time something contrary to it, so as that it shall no more appear 
unity than the contrary, it would then require some one to judge of it: 
and the soul would be under a necessity to doubt within itself, and to 
inquire, exciting the conception within itself, and to interrogate it what 
this unity is. And thus the discipline which relates to unity would be 
of the class of those which lead, and turn the soul to the contemplation 
of real being. But indeed this at least, said he, is what the very sight of 
it effects in no small degree: for we behold the same thing, at one and 
the same time, as one and as an infinite multitude. And if this be the 
case with reference to unity, said I, will not every number be affected in 
the same manner? Why not? But surely both computation and 
arithmetic wholly relate to number. Very much so. These then seem 
to lead to truth. Transcendently so. They belong then, as it seems, to 
those disciplines which we are investigating. For the soldier must 
necessarily learn these things, for the disposing of his ranks; and the 
philosopher for the attaining to real being, emerging from generation, 
or he can never become a reasoner. It is so, replied he. But our 
guardian at least happens to be both a soldier and a philosopher. 
Undoubtedly. It were proper then, Glauco, to establish by law this 
discipline, and to persuade those who are to manage the greatest affairs 
of the city to apply to computation, and study it, not in a common way, 
but till by intelligence itself they arrive at the contemplation of the 
nature of numbers, not for the sake of buying, nor of selling, as 
merchants and retailers, but both for war, and for facility in the energies 
of the soul itself, and its conversion from generation to truth and 
essence. Most beautifully said, replied he. And surely now, I perceive 
likewise, said I, at present whilst this discipline respecting computations 
is mentioned, how elegant it is, and every way advantageous towards our 
purpose, if one applies to it for the sake of knowledge, and not with a 


view to trafhc! Which way? replied he. This very thing which we now 
mentioned, how vehemently does it somehow lead up the soul, and 
compel it to reason about numbers themselves, by no means admitting, 
if a man in reasoning with it shall produce numbers which have visible 
and tangible bodies! For you know of some who are skilled in these 
things, and who, if a man in reasoning should attempt to divide unity 
itself, would both ridicule him, and not admit it; but if you divide it 
into parts, they multiply them, afraid lest anyhow unity should appear 
not to be unity, but many parts. You say, replied he, most true. What 
think you now, Glauco, if one should ask them: O admirable men! 
about what kind of numbers are you reasoning? in which there is unity, 
such as you think fit to approve, each whole equal to each whole, and 
not differing in the smallest degree, having no part in itself, what do you 
think they would answer? This, as I suppose; that they mean such 
numbers as can be conceived by the dianoétic part alone, but cannot be 
comprehended in any other way. You see then, my friend, said I, that 
in reality this discipline appears to be necessary for us, since it seems to 
compel the soul to employ intelligence itself in the perception of truth 
itself. And surely now, said he, it effects this in a very powerful degree. 
But what? have you hitherto considered this? that those who are 
naturally skilled in computation appear to be acute in all disciplines; and 
such as are naturally slow, if they be instructed and exercised in this, 
though they derive no other advantage, yet at the same time all of them 
proceed so far as to become more acute than they were before. It is so, 
replied he. And surely, as I think, you will not easily find any thing, 
and not at all many, which occasion greater labour to the learner and 


student than this. No, indeed. On all these accounts, then, this 
discipline is not to be omitted but the best geniuses are to be instructed 


in it. I agree, said he. Let this one thing then, said I, be established 
among us; and, in the next place, let us consider if that which is 
consequent to this in any respect pertains to us. What is it? said he: or, 
do you mean geometry? That very thing, said I. As far, said he, as it 
relates to warlike affairs, it is plain that it belongs to us; for, as to 
encampments, and the occupying of ground, contracting and extending 
an army, and all those figures into which they form armies, both in 
battles and in marches, the same man would differ from himself when 
he is a geometrician, and when he is not. But surely now, said I, for 
such purposes as these, some little geometry and some portion of 
computation might suffice: but we must inquire, whether much of it, 
and great advances in it, would contribute any thing to this great end, 
to make us more easily perceive the idea of the good. And we say that 
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every thing contributes to this, that obliges the soul to turn itself 
towards that region in which is the most divine of being, which it must 
by all means perceive. You say right, replied he. If therefore it compel 
the soul to contemplate essence, it belongs to us; but if it oblige it to 
contemplate generation, it does not belong to us. We say so indeed. 
Those then who are but a little conversant in geometry, said I, will not 
dispute with us this point at least, that this science is perfectly contrary 
to the common modes of speech, employed in it by those who practice 
it. How? said he. They speak somehow very ridiculously, and through 
necessity: for all the discourse they employ in it appears to be with a 
view to operation, and to practice. Thus they speak of making a square, 
of prolonging, of adjoining, and the like. But yet the whole of this 
discipline 1s somehow studied for the sake of knowledge. By all means 
indeed, said he. Must not this further be assented to? What? That it 
is the knowledge of that which always is, and not of that which is 
sometimes generated and destroyed. This, said he, must be granted; for 
geometrical knowledge is of that which always is. It would seem then, 
generous Glauco, to draw the soul towards truth, and to be productive 
of a dianoétic energy adapted to a philosopher, so as to raise this power 
of the soul to things above, instead of causing it improperly, as at 
present, to contemplate things below. As much as possible, replied he. 
As much as possible then, said I, must we give orders, that those in this 
most beautiful city of yours by no means omit geometry; for even its 
by-works are not inconsiderable. What by-works? said he. Those, said 
I, which you mentioned relating to war; and indeed with reference to all 
disciplines, as to the understanding of them more handsomely, we know 
somehow, that the having learned geometry or not, makes every way an 
entire difference. Every way, by Jupiter! said he. Let us then establish 
this second discipline for the youth. Let us establish it, replied he. But 
what? shall we, in the third place, establish astronomy? or are you of a 
different opinion? I am, said he, of the same: for to be well skilled in 
the seasons of months and years, belongs not only to agriculture and 
navigation, but equally to the military art. You are pleasant, said I, as 
you seem to be afraid of the multitude, lest you should appear to enjoin 
useless disciplines: but this is not altogether a contemptible thing, 
though it is difficult to persuade them, that by each of these disciplines 
a certain organ of the soul is both purified and exsuscitated, which is 
blinded and buried by studies of another kind; an organ better worth 
saving than ten thousand eyes, since truth is perceived by this alone. To 
such therefore as are of the same opinion, you will very readily appear 
to reason admirably well: but such as have never observed this will 


probably think you say nothing at all: for they perceive no other 
advantage in these things worthy of attention. Consider now from this 
point, with which of these two you will reason; or carry on the 
reasonings with neither of them, but principally for your own sake, yet 
envy not another, if any one shall be able to be benefited by them. In 
this manner, replied he, I choose, on my own account principally both 
to reason, and to question and answer. Come then, said I, let us go 
back again: for we have not rightly taken that which is consequent to 
geometry. How have we taken? replied he. After a plain surface, said 
I, we have taken a solid, moving in a circle, before we considered it by 
itself: but 1f we had proceeded rightly we should have taken the third 
argument immediately after the second, and that is somehow the 
argument of cubes, and what participates of depth. It is so, replied he. 
But these things, Socrates, seem not yet to be discovered. The reason of 
it, said I, is twofold. Because there is no city which sufficiently honours 
them, they are slightly investigated, being difficult; and besides, those 
who do investigate them want a leader, without which they cannot 


discover them. And this leader is in the first place hard to be obtained; 


and when he is obtained, as things are at present, those who investigate 
these particulars, as they conceive magnificently of themselves, will not 
obey him. But if the whole city presided over these things, and held 
them in esteem, such as inquired into them would be obedient, and their 
inquiries, being carried on with assiduity and vigour, would discover 
themselves what they were since: even now, whilst they are on the one 
hand despised and mutilated by the multitude, and on the other by those 
who study them without being able to give any account of their utility, 
they yet forcibly, under all these disadvantages, increase through their 
mative grace: nor is it wonderful that they do so. Because truly, said he, 
this grace is very remarkable. But tell me more plainly what you were 
just now saying; for somehow that study which respects a plain surface 
you called geometry. I did, said I. And then, said he, you mentioned 
astronomy in the first place after it. But afterwards you drew back. 
Because, whilst I am hastening, said I, to discuss all things rapidly, I 
advance more slowly. For that augment by depth which was next 
according to method we passed over, because the investigation of it is 
ridiculous; and after geometry we mentioned astronomy, which is the 
circular motion of a solid. You say right, replied he. We establish then, 
said I, astronomy as the fourth discipline, supposing that to subsist 
which we have now omitted, if the city shall enter upon it. It is 
reasonable, said he. And now that you agree with me, Socrates, I 
proceed in my commendation of astronomy, which you formerly 
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reproved as unseasonable. For it is evident, I conceive, to every one, 
that this discipline compels the soul to look to that which is above, and 
from the things here conducts it thither. It is probable, said I, that it is 
evident to every one but to me. For to me it does not appear so. How 
then do you think of it? replied he. In the way it is now pursued by 
those who introduce it into philosophy, it entirely makes the soul to 
look downwards. How do you say? replied he. You seem to me, said 
I, to have formed with yourself no ignoble opinion of the discipline 
respecting things above, what it is: for you seem to think, that if any 
one contemplates the various bodies in the firmament, and, by earnestly 
looking up, apprehends every thing, you think that he has intelligence 
of these things; and does not merely see them with his eyes; and perhaps 
you judge right, and I foolishly. For I, on the other hand, am not able 
to conceive, that any other discipline can make the soul look upwards, 
but that which respects being, and that which is invisible; and if a man 
undertakes to learn any thing of sensible objects, whether he gape 
upwards, or bellow downwards, never shall I say that he learns; for | 
aver he has no science of these things, nor shall I say that his soul looks 
upwards, but downwards, even though he should learn lying on his 
back, either at land or at sea. I am punished, said he; for you have 
justly reproved me. But which was the proper way, said you, of 
learning astronomy different from the methods adopted at present, if 
they mean to learn it with advantage for the purposes we speak of? In 
this manner, said I, that these variegated bodies in the heavens, as they 
are varied in a visible subject, be deemed the most beautiful and the 
most accurate of the kind, but far inferior to real beings, according to 
those orbits in which real velocity, and real slowness, in true number, 
and in all true figures, are carried with respect to one another, and carry 
all things that are within them. Which things truly are to be 
comprehended by reason and the dianoétic power, but not by sight; or 
do you think they can? By no means, replied he. Is not then, said I, 
that variety in the heavens to be made use of as a paradigm for learning 
those real things, in the same manner as if one should meet with 
geometrical figures, drawn remarkably well and elaborately by Dzdalus, 
or some other artist or painter? For a man who was skilled in 
geometry, on seeing these, would truly think the workmanship most 
excellent, yet would esteem it ridiculous to consider these things 
seriously, as if from thence he were to learn the truth, as to what were 
in equal, in duplicate, or in any other proportion. Why would it not be 
ridiculous? replied he. And do not you then think, that he who is truly 
an astronomer is affected in the same manner, when he looks up to the 
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orbits of the planets? And that he reckons that the heavens and all in 
them are indeed established by the demiurpus of the heavens, in the 
most beautiful manner possible for such works to be established; but 
would not he deem him absurd, who should imagine that this 
proportion of night with day, and of both these to a month, and of a 
month to a year, and of other stars to such like things, and towards one 
another, existed always in the same manner, and in no way suffered any 
change, though they have a body, and are visible; and search by every 
method to apprehend the truth of these things? So it appears to me, 
replied he, whilst I am hearing you. Let us then make use of problems, 
said I, in the study of astronomy, as in geometry. And let us dismiss the 
heavenly bodies, if we intend truly to apprehend astronomy, and render 
profitable instead of unprofitable that part of the soul which is naturally 
wise. You truly enjoin a much harder talk on astronomers, said he, 
than is enjoined them at present. And I think, replied I, that we must 
likewise enjoin other things, in the same manner, if we are to be of any 
service as law-givers. But can you suggest any of the proper disciplines? 
I can suggest none, replied he, at present at least. Lation, said I, as it 
appears to me, affords us not one indeed, but many species of discipline. 
All of which any wise man can probably tell; but those which occur to 
me are two. What are they? ‘Together with this, said I, there is its 
counter-part. Which? As the eyes, said I, seem to be fitted to 
astronomy, so the ears seem to be fitted to harmonious lation. And 
these seem to be sister sciences to one another, both as the Pythagoreans 
say, and we, Glauco, agree with them, or how shall we do? Just so, 
replied he. Shall we not, said I, since this is their great work, inquire 
how they speak concerning them - and, if there be any other thing 
besides these, inquire into it likewise? But above all these things, we 
will still guard that which is our own. What is that? That those we 
educate never attempt at any time to learn any of those things in an 
imperfect manner, and not pointing always at that mark to which all 
ought to be directed: as we now mentioned with reference to 
astronomy. Or do not you know that they do the same thing with 
regard to harmony, as in astronomy? For, whilst they measure one with 
another the symphonies and sounds which are heard, they labour like 
the astronomers unprofitably. Nay, by the gods, said he, and 
ridiculously too, whilst they frequently repeat certain notes, and listen 
with their ears to catch the sound as from a neighbouring place; and 
some of them say they hear some middle note, but that the interval 
which measures them is the smallest; and others again doubt this, and 
say that the notes are the same as were sounded before; and both parties 
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subject the intellect to the ears. But you speak, said I, of the lucrative 
musicians, who perpetually harass and torment their strings, and turn 
them on the pegs. But that the comparison may not be too tedious, I 
shall say nothing of their complaints of the strings, their refusals and 
stubbornness, but bring the image to an end. But I say we ought not to 
choose these to speak of harmony, but those true musicians whom we 
mentioned. For these do the same things here as the others did in 
astronomy; for in these symphonies which are heard, they search for 
numbers, but they pass not thence to the problems, to inquire what 
numbers are symphonious, and what are not, and the reason why they 
are either the one or the other. You speak, said he, of a divine work. 
It is then indeed profitable, said I, in the search of the beautiful and 
good, but if pursued in another manner it is unprofitable. It is likely, 
said he. But I think, said I, that the proper method of inquiry into all 
these things, if it reach their communion and alliance with each other, 
and reason in what respects they are akin to one another, will contribute 
something to what we want, and our labour will not be unprofitable; 
otherwise it will. I likewise, said he, prophesy the same thing. but you 
speak, Socrates, of a very mighty work. Do you mean the introduction, 
or what else? said I. Or do we not know that all these things are 
introductory to the law itself? which we ought to learn; for even those 
that are skilled in dialectic do not appear expert as to these things. No, 
by Jupiter, said he, unless a very few of all I have met with. But whilst 
they are not able, said I, to impart and receive reason, will they ever be 
able to know any thing of what we say is necessary to be known? 
Never will they be able to do this, replied he. Is not this itself then, 
Glauco, said I, the law? To give perfection to dialectic; which being 
intelligible, may be said to be imitated by the power of sight; which 
power endeavours, as we observed, first to look at animals, then at the 
stars, and last of all at the sun himself. So when any one attempts to 
discuss a subject without any of the senses, by reasoning he is impelled 
to that which each particular is; and if he does not desist tll he 
apprehends by intelligence what is the good itself, he then arrives at the 
end of the intelligible, as the other does at the end of the visible. 
Entirely so, said he. What now? Do not you call this progression 
dialectic? What else? And now, said I, as in our former comparison 
you had the liberation from chains, and turning from shadows towards 
images, and the light, and an ascent from the cavern to the sun; and 
when there, the looking at images in water, from an inability at first to 
behold animals and plants, and the light of the sun; so here you have the 
contemplation of divine phantasms, and the shadows of real beings, and 


not the shadows of images shadowed out by another light of a similar 
kind, as by the sun. And all this business respecting the arts which we 
have discussed, has this power, to lead back again that which is best in 
the soul, to the contemplation of that which is best in beings; as in the 
former case, that which is brightest in the body is led to that which is 
most splendid in the corporeal and visible place. I admit, said he, of 
these things; though truly it appears to me extremely difficult to admit 
of them, and in another respect it 1s difficult not to admit of them. But 
however (for we shall hear these things not only now at present, but 
often again discuss them), establishing these things as now expressed, let 
us go to the law itself, and discuss it as we have finished the 
introduction. Say then what is the mode of the power of dialectic’, and 
into what species is it divided, and what are the paths leading to it? For - 
these, it is likely, conduct us to that place, at which when we are 
arrived, we shall find a resting-place, and the end of the journey. You 
will not as yet, friend Glauco, said I, be able to follow; for otherwise no 
zeal should be wanting on my part; nor should you any longer only see 
the image of that of which we are speaking, but the truth itself. But this 
is what to me at least it appears; whether 1t be so in reality or not, this 
it is not proper strenuously to affirm; but that indeed it is somewhat of 
this kind may be strenuously afhrmed. May it not? Why not? And 
further that it is the power of dialectic alone, which can discover this to 
one who is skilled in the things we have discussed, and that by no other 
power it is possible. This also, said he, we may strenuously affirm. 
This at least no one, said I, will dispute with us: That no other method 
can attempt to comprehend, in any orderly way, what each particular 
being is; for all the other arts respect either the opinions and desires of 
men, or generations, and compositions, or are all employed in the 
culture of things generated and compounded. Those others, which we 
said participated somewhat of being, geometry, and such as are 
connected with her, we see as dreaming indeed about being; but it is 
impossible for them to have a true vision, so long as employing 
hypotheses they preserve’ these immoveable, without being able to 
assign a reason for their subsistence. For where the principle is that 
which is unknown, and the conclusion and intermediate steps are 
connected with that unknown principle, by what contrivance can an 
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assent of such a kind ever become science? By none, replied he. Does 
not then, said I, the dialectic method proceed in this way alone, to the 
principle itself, removing all hypotheses, that 1t may firmly establish it, 
and gradually drawing and leading upwards the eye of the soul, which 
was truly buried in a certain barbaric mire, using as assistants and 
circular leaders those arts we have mentioned, which through custom we 
frequently call sciences, but which require another appellation more 
clear than opinion, but more obscure than science? We have somewhere 
in the former part of our discourse termed ıt the dianoétic power. But 
the controversy 1s not, as it appears to me, about a name, with those 
who inquire into things of such great importance as those now before 
us. It is not, said he. Do you agree then, said I, as formerly, to call the 
first part science, the second the dianoétic power, the third faith, and the 
fourth assimilation? and both these last opinion? and the two former 
intelligence? And that opinion is employed about generation, and 
intelligence about essence? Likewise, that as essence is to generation, so 
is intelligence to opinion, science to faith, and the dianoétic power to 
assimilation? But as for the analogy of the things which these powers 
respect, and the twofold division of each, viz. of the object of opinion, 
and of intellect, these we omit, Glauco, that we may not be more prolix 
here than in our former reasonings. As for me, said he, with reference 
to those other things, as far as I am able to follow, I am of the same 
opinion. But do not you call him skilled in dialectic, who apprehends 
the reason of the essence of each particular? And as for the man who 
is not able to give a reason to himself, and to another, so far as he is not 
able, so far will you not say he wants intelligence of the thing? Why 
should I not say so? replied he. And is not the case the same with 
reference to The Good? Whosoever cannot define it by reason, 
separating the idea of The Good from all others, and as in a battle 
piercing through all arguments, eagerly striving to confute, not according 
to opinion, but according to essence, and in all these marching forward 
with undeviating reason, - such an one knows nothing of The Good Itself, 
nor of any good whatever: but if he has attained to any image of The 
Good, we must say he has attained to it by opinion, not by science; that 
in the present life he is sleeping, and conversant with dreams; and that 
before he is roused he will descend to Hades, and there be profoundly 
and perfectly laid asleep. By Jupiter, said he, I will strongly aver all 
these things. But surely you will not, I think, allow your own children 
at least whom you nourished and educated in reasoning, if ever in reality 
you educate them, to have the supreme government of the most 
important affairs in the state, whilst they are void of reason, as letters 
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of the alphabet. By no means, replied he. You will then lay down this 
to them as a law: That in a most especial manner they attain to that 
part of education, by which they may become able to question and 
answer in the most scientific manner. I will settle it by law, said he, 
with your assistance at least. Does it then appear to you, said I, that 
dialectic is to be placed on high as a bulwark to disciplines? and that no 
other discipline can with propriety be raised higher than this; but that 
every thing respecting disciplines is now finished? I agree, said he. 
There now remains for you, said I, the distribution: To whom shall we 
assign these disciplines, and after what manner? That is evident, said he. 
Do you remember then our former election of rulers, what kind we 
chose? How should I not? said he. As to other things then, conceive, 
said I, that such geniuses as these ought to be selected. For the most 
firm and brave are to be preferred, and, as far as possible, the most 
graceful; and besides, we must not only seek for those whose manners 
are generous and stern, but they must be possessed of every other 
natural disposition conducive to this education. Which dispositions do 
you recommend? They must have, said I, O blessed man! acuteness 
with respect to disciplines, that they may not learn with difficulty. For 
souls are much more intimidated in robust disciplines, than in strenuous 
exercises of the body; for their proper labour, and which is not in 
common with the body, is more domestic to them. True, said he. And 
we must seek for one of good memory, untainted, and every way 
laborious: or how else do you think any one will be willing to endure 
the fatigue of the body, and to accomplish at the same time such 
learning and study? No one, said he, unless he be in all respects of a 
naturally good disposition. The mistake then about philosophy, and the 
contempt of it, have been occasioned through these things, because, as 
I formerly said, it is not applied to in a manner suitable to its dignity: 
for it ought not to be applied to by the bastardly, but the legitimate. 
How? said he. In the first place, he who is to apply to philosophy 
ought not, said I, to be lame as to his love of labour, being laborious in 
some things, and averse to labour in others. But this takes place when 
a man loves wrestling and hunting, and all exercises of the body, but is 
not a lover of learning, and loves neither to hear nor to inquire, but in 
all these respects has an aversion to labour. He likewise is lame, in a 
different manner from this man, who dislikes all bodily exercise. You 
say most true, replied he. And shall we not, said I, in like manner 
account that soul lame as to truth, which hates indeed a voluntary 
falsehood, and bears it ill in itself, and is beyond measure enraged when 
others tell a lie; but easily admits the involuntary lie; and, though at any 


time it be found ignorant, is not displeased, but like a savage sow 
willingly wallows in ignorance? By all means, said he. And in like 
manner, said I, as to temperance and fortitude, and magnanimity, and all 
the parts of virtue, we must no less carefully attend to what is bastardly, 
and what is legitimate; for when either any private person or city 
understands not how to attend to all these things, they unawares employ 
the lame and the bastardly for whatever they have occasion; private 
persons employ them as friends, and cities as governors. The case is 
entirely so, said he. But we, said I, must beware of all such things; for, 
if we take such as are entire in body and in mind for such extensive 
learning, and exercise and instruct them, justice herself will not blame 
us, and we shall preserve both the city and its constitution: but if we 
introduce persons of a different description into these affairs, we shall do 
every thing the reverse, and bring philosophy under still greater ridicule. 
That indeed were shameful, said he. Certainly, said I. But I myself 
seem at present to be somewhat ridiculous. How so? said he. I forpot, 
said I, that we were amusing ourselves, and spoke with too great 
keenness; for, whilst I was speaking, I looked towards philosophy; and 
seeing her most unworthily abused, I seem to have been filled with 
indignation, and, as being enraged at those who are the cause of it, to 
have spoken more earnestly what I said. No truly, said he, not to me 
your hearer at least. But for me, said I, the speaker. But let us not 
forget this, that in our former election we made choice of old men; but 
in this election it will not be allowed us. For we must not believe 
Solon, that one who is old is able to learn many things; but he is less 
able to effect this than to run. All mighty and numerous labours belong 
to the young. Of necessity, said he. Every thing then relating to 
arithmetic and geometry, and all that previous instruction which they 
should be taught before they learn dialectic, ought to be set before them 
whilst they are children, and that method of teaching observed, which 
will make them learn without compulsion. Why so? Because, said I, a 
free man ought to learn no discipline with slavery: for the labours of the 
body when endured through compulsion render the body nothing 
worse: but no compelled discipline is lasting in the soul. True, said he. 
Do not then, said I, O best of men! compel boys in their learning; but 
train them up, amusing themselves, that you may be better able to 
discern to what the genius of each naturally tends. What you say, 
replied he, is reasonable. Do not you remember then, said I, that we 
said the boys are even to be carried to war, as spectators, on horseback, 
and that they are to be brought nearer, if they can with safety, and like 
young hounds taste the blood? I remember, said he. Whoever then, 
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said I, shall appear the most forward in all these labours, disciplines, and 
terrors, are to be selected into a certain number. At what age? said he. 
When they have, said I, finished their necessary exercises; for during this 
time, whilst it continues, for two or three years, it is impossible to 
accomplish anything else; for fatigue and sleep are enemies to learning; 
and this too is none of the least of their trials, what each of them 
appears to be in his exercises. Certainly, said he. And after this period, 
said I, let such as formerly have been selected of the age of twenty 
receive greater honours than others, and let those disciplines which in 
their youth they learned separately, be brought before them in one view, 
that they may see the alliance of the disciplines with each other, and 
with the nature of real being. This discipline indeed will alone, said he, 
remain firm in those in whom it is ingenerated. And this, said I, is the 
greatest trial for distinguishing between those geniuses which are 
naturally fitted for dialectic, and those which are not. He who perceives 
this alliance is skilled in dialectic; he who does not, is not. I am of the 
same opinion, said he. It will then be necessary for you, said I, after 
you have observed these things, and seen who are most approved in 
these, being stable in disciplines, and stable in war, and in the other 
things established by law, to make choice of such after they exceed 
thirty years, selecting from those chosen formerly, and advance them to 
greater honours. You must likewise observe them, trying them by the 
power of dialectic so as to ascertain which of them without the 
assistance of his eyes, or any other sense, is able to proceed with truth 
to being itself. And here, my companion, is a work of great caution. 
In what principally? said he. Do not you perceive, said I, the evil which 
at present attends dialectic, how great it is? What is it, said he, you 
mean? How it is somehow, said I, full of what is contrary to law. 
Greatly so, replied he. Do you think then, said I, they suffer some 
wonderful thing, and will you not forgive them? How do you mean? 
said he. Just as if, said I, a certain supposititious child were educated in 
great opulence in a rich and noble family, and amidst many flatterers, 
and should perceive, when grown up to manhood, that he is not 
descended of those who are said to be his parents, but yet should not 
discover his real parents; can you divine how such an one would be 
affected both towards his flatterers, and towards his supposed parents, 
both at the time when he knew nothing of the cheat, and at that time 
again when he came to perceive it? Or are you willing to hear me while 
I presage it? I am willing, said he. I prophesy then, said I, that he will 
pay more honour to his father and mother, and his other supposed 
relations, than to the flatterers, and that he will less neglect them when 
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they are in any want, and be less apt to do or say anything amiss to 
them, and in matters of consequence be less disobedient to them than to 
those flatterers, during that period in which he knows not the truth. It 
is likely, said he. But when he perceives the real state of the affair, | 
again prophesy, he will then slacken in his honour and respect for them, 
and attend to the flatterers, and be remarkably more persuaded by them 
now than formerly, and truly live according to their manner, conversing 
with them openly. But for that father, and those supposed relations, if 
he be not of an entirely good natural disposition, he will have no regard. 
You say every thing, said he, as it would happen. But in what manner 
does this comparison respect those who are conversant with dialectic? 
In this. We have certain dogmas from our childhood concerning things 
just and beautiful, in which we have been nourished as by parents, 
obeying and honouring them. We have, said he. Are there not likewise 
other pursuits opposite to these, with pleasures flattering our souls, and 
drawing them towards these? They do not however persuade those who 
are in any degree moderate, but they honour those their relations, and 
obey them. These things are so. What now, said I, when to one who 
is thus affected the question is proposed, What is the beautiful? and 
when he, answering what he has heard from the lawgiver, is refuted by 
reason; and reason frequently and every way convincing him, reduces 
him to the opinion, that this is no more beautiful than it is deformed; 
and in the same manner, as to what 1s just and good, and whatever else 
he held in highest esteem, what do you think such an one will after this 
do, with regard to these things, as to honouring and obeying them? Of 
necessity, said he, he will neither honour nor obey them any longer in 
the same manner as formerly. When then he no longer deems, said I, 
these things honourable, and allied to him as formerly, and cannot 
discover those which really are so, is it possible he can readily join 
himself to any other life than the flattering one? It is not possible, said 
he. And from being an observer of the law, he shall, I think, appear to 
be a transgressor. Of necessity. Is it not likely then, said I, that those 
shall be thus affected who in this situation apply to reasoning, and that 
they should deserve, as I was just now saying, great forgiveness? And 
pity too, said he. Whilst you take care then, lest this compassionable 
case befall these of the age of thirty, ought they not by every method to 
apply themselves to reasoning? Certainly, said he. And is not this one 
prudent caution? that they taste not reasonings, whilst they are young: 
for you have not forgot, I suppose, that the youth, when they first taste 
of reasonings, abuse them in the way of amusement, whilst they employ 
them always for the purpose of contradiction. And imitating those who 
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are refuters, they themselves refute others, delighting like whelps in 
dragging and tearing to pieces, in their reasonings, those always who are 
near them. Extremely so, said he. And after they have confuted many, 
and been themselves confuted by many, do they not vehemently and 
speedily lay aside all the opinions they formerly possessed? And by 
these means they themselves, and the whole of philosophy, are 
calumniated by others. Most true, said he. But he who is of a riper age, 
said I, will not be disposed to share in such a madness, but will rather 
imitate him who inclines to reason and inquire after truth, than one 
who, for the sake of diversion, amuses himself, and contradicts. He will 
likewise be more modest himself, and render the practice of disputing 
more honourable instead of being more dishonourable. Right, said he. 
Were not then all our former remarks rightly made, in the way of 
precaution, as to this point, that those geniuses ought to be decent and 
stable, to whom dialectic is to be imparted, and not as at present when 
every common genius, and such as is not at all proper, is admitted to it? 
Certainly, said he. Will not then the double of the former period suffice 
a man to remain in acquiring the art of dialectic with perseverance and 
application, and doing nothing else but in way of counterpart exercising 
himself in all bodily exercises? Do you mean six years, said he, or four? 
Tis of no consequence, said I, make it five. After this you must compel 
them to descend to that cave again, and oblige them to govern both in 
things relating to war, and such other magistracies as require youth, that 
they may not fall short of others in experience. And they must be still 
further tried among these, whether, being drawn to every different 
quarter, they will continue firm, or whether they will in any measure 
be drawn aside. And for how long a time, said he, do you appoint this? 
For fifteen years, said I. And when they are of the age of fifty, such of 
them as are preserved, and as have excelled in all these things, in actions, 
and in the sciences, are now to be led to the end, and are to be obliged, 
inclining the ray of their soul, to look towards that which imparts light 
to all things, and, when they have viewed The Good Itself, to use it as a 
paradigm, each of them, in their turn, in adorning both the city and 
private persons, and themselves, during the remainder of their life. For 
the most part indeed they must be occupied in philosophy; and when it 
is their turn, they must toil in political affairs, and take the government, 
each for the good of the city, performing this office, not as any thing 
honourable, but as a thing necessary. And after they have educated 
others in the same manner still, and left such as resemble themselves to 
be the guardians of the city, they depart to inhabit the islands of the 
blest. But the city will publicly erect for them monuments, and offer 
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sacrifices, if the oracle assent, as to superior beings; and if it do not, as 
to happy and divine men. You have, Socrates, said he, like a statuary, 
made our governors all-beautiful. And our governesses likewise, Glauco, 
said I. For do not suppose that I have spoken what I have said any 
more concerning the men than concerning the women, - such of them 
as are of a sufficient genius. Right, said he, if at least they are to share 
in all things equally with the men, as we related. What then, said I, do 
you agree, that with reference to the city and republic, we have not 
altogether spoken what can only be considered as wishes; but such 
things as are indeed difficult, yet possible in a certain respect, and in no 
other way than what has been mentioned, viz. when those who are truly 
philosophers, whether more of them or a single one, becoming 
governors in a city, shall despise those present honours, considering 
them as illiberal and of no value; but esteeming rectitude and the 
honours which are derived from it above all things; accounting the just 
as a thing of all others the greatest, and most absolutely necessary; and 
ministering to it, and, increasing it, thoroughly regulate the constitution 
of their own city? How? said he. As many, said I, of the more 
advanced in life as have lived ten years in the city they will send into 
the country, and, removing their children away from those habits which 
the domestics possess at present, they will educate them in their own 
manners and laws, which are what we formerly mentioned: and the city 
and republic we have described being thus established in the speediest 
and easiest manner, it will both be happy itself, and be of the greatest 
advantage to that people among whom it is established. Very much so 
indeed, said he. And you seem to me, Socrates, to have told very well 
how this city shall arise, if it arise at all. Are not now then, said I, our 
discourses sufficient both concerning such a city as this, and concerning 
a man similar to it? For it is also now evident what kind of a man we 
shall say he ought to be. It 1s evident, replied he; and your inquiry 
seems to me to be at an end. 


BOOK VII 


Be it so. These things, Glauco, we have now assented to; that in this 
city, which is to be established in a perfect manner, the women are to 
be common, the children common, and likewise the whole of education. 
In like manner, their employments both in peace and war are to be 
common; and their kings are to be such as excel all others both in 
philosophy and in the arts of war. These things, said he, have been 
assented to. And surely we likewise granted, that when the governors 
are marching with the soldiers, and settle themselves, they shall dwell in 
such habitations as we formerly mentioned, which have nothing peculiar 
to any one, but are common to all: and besides these houses, we 
likewise, if you remember, agreed what sort of possessions they shall 
have. I remember, said he, that we were of opinion, none of them 
ought to possess any thing as others do at present; but, as wrestlers in 
war and guardians, they were to receive a reward for their guardianship 
from others, or a yearly maintenance on these accounts, and were to 
take care of themselves and the rest of the city. You say right, said I. 
But since we have finished this, let us recollect whence we made this 
digression; that we may now proceed again in the same way. That is 
not difficult, said he: for you were mentioning much the same things of 
the city with those you have done at present, saying that you considered 
such a city to be good, as it was at that time described, and the man to 
be good who resembles it; whilst yet it seems you are able to describe 
a better city, and a better man. And you said moreover, that all the 
others were wrong, if this was right. Of the other republics, you said, 
as I remember, there were four species, which deserved to be considered, 
and to have the errors in them, and the lawless people in them, 
observed; in order that when we have beheld the whole of them, and 
when we have agreed which ts the best, and which 1s the worst man, we 
may inquire whether the best man be the happiest, and the worst the 
most miserable or otherwise. And when I asked you, which you call the 
four republics, Polemarchus and Adimantus hereupon interrupted; and 
you, in this manner having resumed the subject, are come to this part 
of the reasoning. You have recollected, said I, most accurately. Again 
therefore afford me the same opportunity, and, whilst I ask you the 
same question, endeavour to say what you then intended to assert. If 


indeed I am able, said I. And I am truly desirous, said he, for my part, 
to hear which you call the four republics. You shall hear that, said I, 
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without difficulty. For they are these I mention, and they have names 
too. There is that which is commended by many, the Cretan and the 
Spartan. There is, secondly, that which has a secondary praise, called 
Oligarchy, a republic full of many evils; that which 1s different from 
this, and follows next in order, a Democracy; and then genuine 
Tyranny, different from all these, the fourth and last disease of a city. 
Or have you any other form of a republic belonging to any distinct 
species? For your little principalities and venal kingdoms, and such like 
republics, are somehow of a middle kind between these, and one may 
find of them as many among the barbarians as among the Greeks. They 
are indeed, said he, said to be very many, and very strange ones. Do 
you know now, said I, that there is somehow a necessity that there be 
as many species of men as of republics? Or do you imagine that 
republics are generated somehow of an oak,' or a rock, and not of the 
manners of those who are in the city, to which, as into a current, every 
thing else likewise is drawn? By no means do J imagine, said he, they 
are generated from any thing but from hence. If then there be five 
species of cities, the species of souls in individuals shall be likewise five. 
Why not? We have already discussed that which resembles an 
Aristocracy, which we have rightly pronounced to be both good and 
just. We have so. Are we now, in the next place, to go over the worse 
species, the contentious and the ambitious man, who is formed 
according to the Spartan republic; then him resembling an Oligarchy; 
and then the Democratic and the Tyrannic, that we may contemplate 
the most unjust, and oppose him to the most just, that our inquiry may 
be completed? viz. how the most finished justice is in comparison of the 
most finished injustice, as to the happiness or misery of the possessor? 
that so we may either follow injustice, being persuaded by 
Thrasymachus, or justice, yielding to the present reasoning? By all 
means, said he, we must do so. Shall we then, in the same manner as 
we began, consider the manners in republics, before we consider them 
in private persons, as being there more conspicuous? And according to 
this method the ambitious republic is first to be considered (for I have 
no other name to call it by, but it may be denominated either a 


' The Greek Scholiast on this passage observes, that the ancients apprehended their 
ancestors were generated from oaks and rocks, because mothers used to place their 
infants in caverns and the trunks of trees. For men, in times of remote antiquity, were 
accustomed to have connexion with women near oaks or rocks. 
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Timocracy' or a Timarchy), and together with it we shall consider a 
man resembling it; afterwards we shall consider an Oligarchy, and a man 
resembling Oligarchy; then again, when we have viewed a Democracy, 
we shall contemplate a Democratic man; and then in the fourth place, 
when we come to Tyranny, and contemplate it, and likewise a tyrannic 
soul, we shall endeavour to become competent judges of what we 
proposed. Both our contemplation and judgement, said he, would in 
this manner at least be agreeable to reason. Come then, said I, let us 
endeavour to relate in what manner a Timocracy arises out of an 
Aristocracy. Or is not this plain, that every republic changes, by means 
of that part which possesses the magistracies, when in this itself there 
arises sedition; but whilst this agrees with itself, though the state be 
extremely small, it 1s impossible to be changed? It is so, indeed. How 
then, Glauco, shall our city be changed? Or in what shape shall our 
allies and rulers fall into sedition with one another, and among 
themselves? Or are you willing, that, like Homer, we invoke the Muses 
to tell us, "How first sedition rose?” - And shall we say, that whilst 
they talk tragically, playing with us, and rallying us as children, they yet 
talk seriously and sublimely? In what manner? Somehow thus. It is 
indeed difficult for a city thus constituted to be changed. But as every 
thing which is generated is obnoxious to corruption, neither will such 
a constitution as this remain for ever, but be dissolved. And its 
dissolution is this. Not only with respect to terrestrial plants, but 
likewise in terrestrial animals, a fertility’? and sterility of soul as well as 
of body takes place, when the revolutions of the heavenly bodies 
complete the periphery of their respective orbits; which are shorter to 
the shorter lived, and contrariwise to such as are the contrary: and with 
reference to the fertility and sterility of our race, although those are wise 
that you have educated to be governors of cities, yet will they never, by 
reason in conjunction with sense, observe the proper seasons, but 
overlook them, and sometimes generate children when they ought not. 
But the period to that which is divinely generated* is that which the 


t A government in which honours subsist with a view to possessions was called by 
the ancients a Timocracy. It was opposed to a Democracy, because the most wealthy 
and not the poor were the rulers in this government. Just as an Oligarchy was opposed 
to an Aristocracy, because in the former not the best, but a few only, and those the 
worst, governed the city. 


t The Greek Scholiast on this place well observes, that Plato, by that which is 
divinely generated, does not mean either the whole world, though the epithet 1s 
primarily applicable to this, nor the celestial regions only, nor the sublunary world, but 
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perfect number comprehends; and to that which is generated by man, 
that in which the augmentations surpassing and surpassed, when they 
shall have received three restitutions and four boundaries of things 
assimilating and dissimuilating, increasing and decreasing, shall render all 
things correspondent and effable; of which the sesquitertian progeny, 
when conjoined with the pentad, and thrice increased, affords two 
harmonies. One of these, the equally equal, a hundred times a hundred; 
but the other, of equal length indeed, but more oblong, is of a hundred 
numbers from effable diameters of pentads, each being deficient by 
unity, and from two numbers that are ineffable; and from a hundred 
cubes of the triad. But the whole geometric number of this kind 1s the 
author of better and worse generations.” Of which when our governors 
being ignorant, join our couples together unseasonably, the children 
shall neither be of a good genius, nor fortunate. And though the former 
governors shall install the best of them in the office, they nevertheless 
being unworthy of it, and coming to have the power their fathers had, 
will begin to be negligent of us in their guardianship, in the first place 
esteeming music less than they ought, and in the next place the gymnic 
exercises. Hence our youth will become less acquainted with music. 
And the guardians which shall be appointed from among these will not 
be altogether expert guardians, to distinguish, according to Hesiod and 
us, the several species of geniuses, the golden, the silver, the brazen, and 
the iron: but whilst iron is mixed with silver and brass with gold, 
dissimilitude arises, and unharmonious inequality. And when these 
arise, wherever they prevail, they perpetually generate war and enmity. 
To such a race of men as this, we must suppose them to say, that 


every thing which is perpetually and circularly moved, whether in the heavens or under the 
moon; so far as it is corporeal, calling it generated; (for no body is self-subsistent) but so 
far as it is perpetually moved, divine: for it imitates the most divine of things, which 
possess an ever-vigilant life. But with respect to the perfect number mentioned here by 
Plato, we must not only direct our attention to a perfect number in vulgar arithmetic, 
for this is rather numbered than number, tends to perfection, and is never perfect, as 
being always in generation; but we must survey the cause of this number, which is 
indeed intellectual, but comprehends the definite boundary of every period of the world. 
Oecov yevrvntor ov Tov odov NOL KoOpMOP, Et K&L RPONYOVLEVWG TOUTOP, OUTE TOP EV OVPAVY 
OVOP, OUTE TO URO GEANPYHY, AAA FAV TO CELKLYNTOV KAL TEPLPEPOMEVOY, ELT EY OUPAVY, 
e’ vro oednvynyy WO pev OWLaTLKOVY ‘yeryrynTor Kadoupevor: ovdey yap awa 
avOuxootatov: wo ` cetxiwnroy, Oecov- puera. yap ta Bevcoratwy (lege berara twv) 
OVTWY AYPURVOV ExovTa wnr: Tov TedELoy Ò apiOpor ov povov xp voety Ext daxTUdAWY 
TWEVTAC: OVTOG ‘yap caT AppNToY paddov, N apWpoc, KAL TEKELOUpEVOY, KAL OUdE KOTE 
TENELOS QEL YL y VO LEVOG: AANA THY ALTLAV TOUTOU VOEPAY MEV OVOQV, TEPLEXOVOAY ÔE TOV 
KEKEPAOKEVOV OPOV THG TOU KOOpou RAONG Repioĝov. 
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sedition belongs whenever it happens to rise. And we shall say that 
they have answered justly, replied he. And of necessity, said I, for they 
are Muses. What then, said he, do the Muses say next? When sedition 
is risen, said I, two of the species of geniuses, the iron and the brazen, 
will be drawn to gain, and the acquisition of lands and houses, of gold 
and silver. But the golden and the silver geniuses, as they are not in 
want, but naturally rich, will lead souls towards virtue and the original 
constitution; yet as they live in a violent manner, and raw contrary to 
one another, they will make an agreement to divide their lands and 
houses between them, and to dwell apart from one another: and then 
enslaving those who were formerly kept by them as freemen, as friends, 
and tutors, they will keep them as domestics and slaves, for service in 
war and for their own protection. This revolution, said he, seems to me 
thus to arise. Shall not then this republic, said I, be somewhat in the 
middle between an Aristocracy and Oligarchy? Certainly. And the 
change shall happen in this manner, and on this change what sort of life 
shall it lead? Or is it not plain, that in some things it shall imitate the 
former republic, and in others Oligarchy, as being in the middle of the 
two, and shall likewise have somewhat peculiar to itself? Just so, replied 
he. Shall they not then, in honouring their rulers and in this that their 
military abstain from agriculture, from mechanical and other gainful 
employments, in their establishing common meals, and in studying both 
gymnastic exercises and contests of war, in all these things shall they not 
imitate the former republic? Yes. But in this, that they are afraid to 
bring wise men into the magistracy, as having no longer any such as are 
truly simple and inflexible, but such as are of a mixed kind; and in that 
they incline for those who are more forward and rough, whose natural 
genius is rather fitted for war than peace, and in that they esteem tricks 
and stratagems, and spend the whole of their time in continual war, in 
all these respects shall it not have many things peculiar to itself? Yes. 
And such as these, said I, shall be desirous of wealth, as those who live 
in Oligarchies, and in an illiberal manner, value gold and silver 
concealed in darkness, as having repositories of their own, and domestic 
treasuries, where they hoard and hide them, and have their houses 
circularly enclosed, where, as in nests altogether peculiar, they squander 
every thing profusely, together with their wives and such others as they 
fancy. Most true, said he. And will they not likewise be sparing of 
their substance, as valuing it highly, and acquiring it not in an open 
manner, but love to squander the substance of others, through their 
dissoluteness, and secretly indulging their pleasures? They will likewise 
fly from the law, as children from their father, who have been educated 
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not by persuasion but by force, having neglected the true muse, which 
is accompanied with reason and philosophy, and honoured gymnastic 
more than music. You describe entirely, said he, a mixed republic, 
compounded of good and ill. It is indeed mixed, said I. One thing is 
most remarkable in it, from the prevalence of the irascible temper, 
contention, and ambition. Exceedingly, said he. Does not then, said J, 
this republic arise in this manner? And is it not of such a kind as this, 
as far as the form of a republic can be described in words where there 
is not perfect accuracy; as it suffices us to contemplate in description 
likewise the most just and the most unjust man; and it were a work of 
prodigious length to discuss all republics, and all the various manners of 
men, without omitting any thing? Very right, said he. What now will 
the man be who corresponds to this republic? how shall he be formed, 
and of what kind? I think, said Adimantus, he will be somewhat like 
Glauco here, at least in a love of contention. Perhaps, said I, as to this 
particular. But in other respects he does not seem to me to have a 
natural resemblance of him. In what? He must necessarily, said I, be 
more arrogant, and unapt to music, but fond of it: and fond of hearing, 
but by no means a rhetorician: and such an one will be rough towards 
certain slaves, without despising them, as he does who 1s sufficiently 
educated. He will be mild towards such as are free, and extremely 
submissive to governors; a lover of dominion, and a lover of honour, 
not thinking it proper to govern by eloquence, nor any thing of the 
kind, but by political management and military performances, being a 
lover of gymnastic and hunting. This indeed, said he, is the temper of 
that republic. And shall not such an one, said I, despise money, whilst 
he is young? But the older he grows, the more he will always value it, 
because he partakes of the covetous genius, and is not sincerely affected 
towards virtue, because destitute of the best guardian. Of what 
guardian? said Adimantus. Reason, said I, accompanied with music, 
which being the only inbred preservative of virtue, dwells with the 
possessor through the whole of life. You say well, replied he. And 
surely at least such a timocratic youth, said I, resembles such a city, 
Certainly. And such an one, said I, is formed somehow in this manner. 
He happens sometimes to be the young son of a worthy father, who 
dwells in an ill regulated city, and who shuns honours and magistracies, 
and law-suits, and all such public business, and is willing to live 
neglected in obscurity, that he may have no trouble. In what manner 
then, said he, is he formed? When first of all, said I, he hears his 
mother venting her indignation, because her husband is not in the 
mapistracy, and complaining that she is on this account neglected among 


other women, and that she observes him not extremely attentive to the 
acquisition of wealth, not fighting and reviling privately and publicly in 
courts of justice; but behaving on all these occasions indolently, and 
perceiving him always attentive to himself, and treating her neither with 
extreme respect nor contempt; on all these accounts, being filled with 
indignation, she tells her son that his father is unmanly, and extremely 
remiss, and such other things as wives are wont to cant over concerning 
such husbands. They are very many, truly, said Adimantus, and very 
much in their spirit. And you know, said I, that the domestics likewise 
of such families, such of them as appear good-natured, sometimes 
privately say the same things to the sons; and if they see any one either 
owing money whom the father does not sue at law, or in any other way 
doing injustice, they exhort him to punish all such persons when he 
comes to be a man, and to be more of a man than his father. And when 
he goes abroad, he hears other such like things. And he sees that such 
in the city as attend to their own affairs are called simple, and held in 
little esteem, and that such as do not attend to their affairs are both 
honoured and commended. The young man now hearing and seeing all 
these things, and then again hearing the speeches of his father, and 
observing his pursuits in a near view, in comparison with those of 
others; being drawn by both these, his father watering and increasing the 
rational part in his soul, and these others the concupscible and irascible; 
and being naturally no bad man, but spoiled by the bad conversations 
of others, he is brought to a mean between the two, and delivers up the 
government within himself to a middle power, that which is fond of 
contention and irascible, and so he becomes a haughty and ambitious 
man. You seem, said he, to have accurately explained the formation of 
such an one. We have now then, said I, the second republic and the 


second man. We have, said he. Shall we not after this say with 
Eschylus? 


"With diff rent cities diff rent men accord.” 


Or, rather, according to our plan, shall we first establish the cities? By 
all means so, replied he. It would be an Oligarchy then, I think, which 
succeeds this republic. But what constitution, said he, is it you call an 
Oligarchy? That republic, said I, which is founded on men’s valuations, 
in which the rich bear rule, and the poor have no share in the 
government. I understand, said he. Must we not relate, first, how the 
change is made from a Timocracy to an Oligarchy@ We must. And 
surely at least how this change is made, said I, is manifest even to the 
blind. How? That treasury, said I, which every one has filled with gold 
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destroys such a republic; for, first of all, they find out for themselves 
methods of expense, and to this purpose strain the laws, both they and 
their wives disobeying them. That is likely, said he. And afterwards, 
I think, one observing another, and coming to rival one another, the 
multitude of them are rendered of this kind. It is likely. And from 
hence then, said I, proceeding still to a greater desire of acquiring wealth, 
the more honourable they account this to be, the more will virtue be 
thought dishonourable: or is not virtue so different from wealth, that, 
if each of them be placed in the opposite arm of a balance, they always 
weigh opposite to each other? Entirely so, replied he. But whilst 
wealth and the wealthy are honoured in the city, both virtue and the 
good must be more dishonoured. It is plain. And what is honoured 1s 
always pursued, and what is dishonoured is neglected. Just so. Instead 
then of contentious and ambitious men, they will at last become lovers 
of gain and of wealth: and they will praise and admire the rich, and 
bring them into the magistracy, but the poor man they will despise. 
Certainly. And do they not then make laws, marking out the boundary 
of the oligarchic constitution, and regulating the quantity of oligarchic 
power according to the quantity of wealth, more to the more wealthy, 
and less to the less, intimating that he who has not the valuation settled 
by law is to have no share in the government? And do they not 
transact these things violently, by force of arms, or establish such a 
republic after they have previously terrified them? Is it not thus? Thus 
indeed. This then in short is the constitution. It is, replied he. But 
what now is the nature of the republic, and what are the faults we 
ascribed to it? First of all, said I, this very thing, the constitution itself, 
what think you of this? For consider, if a man should in this manner 
appoint pilots of ships, according to their valuations, but never intrust 
one with a poor man, though better skilled in piloting, what would be 
the consequence? They would, said he, make very bad navigation. And 
is it not in the same manner with reference to any other thing, or any 
government whatever? I think so. Is it so in all cases but in a city? 
said I, or is it so with reference to a city likewise? There most 
especially, said he, in as much as it 1s the most difficult, and the greatest 
government. Oligarchy then would seem to have this, which 1s so great 
a fault. It appears so. But what? Is this fault any thing less? What? 
That such a city is not one, but of necessity two; one consisting of the 
poor, and the other of the rich, dwelling in one place, and always 
plotting against one another. By Jupiter, said he, it is in no respect less. 
But surely neither is this a handsome thing, to be incapable to wage any 
war, because of the necessity they are under, either of employing the 
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armed multitude, and of dreading them more than the enemy 
themselves; or not employing them, to appear in battle itself truly 
Oligarchic, and at the same time to be unwilling to advance money for 
the public service, through a natural disposition of covetousness. This 
is not handsome. But what? with reference to what we long ago 
condemned, the engaging in a multiplicity of different things, the same 
persons, at the same time, attending in such a republic to agriculture, 
lucrative employments, and military affairs, does this appear to be right? 
Not in any degree. But see now whether this form of republic be the 
first which introduces this greatest of all evils. What is that? That one 
shall be allowed to dispose of the whole of his effects, and another to 
purchase them from him, and the seller be allowed to dwell in the city, 
whilst he belongs to no one class in the city, and is neither called a 
maker of money, nor mechanic, nor horse-man, nor foot-soldier, but 
poor and destitute. It is the first, said he. But yet such an one shall not 
be prohibited in Oligarchic governments; for otherwise some of them 
would not be over-rich, and others altogether poor. Right. But 
consider this likewise. When such a rich man as this is spends of his 
substance, was it of any more advantage to the city with reference to the 
purposes we now mentioned? or did he appear to be indeed one of the 
magistrates, but was in truth neither magistrate of the city, nor servant 
to it, but a waster of substance? So he appeared, replied he. He was 
nothing but a waster. Are you willing then, said I, that we say of him, 
that as when a drone 1s in a bee-hive, it is the disease of the swarm; in 
like manner such an one, when a drone in his house, is the disease of 
the city? Entirely so, Socrates, replied he. And has not God, 
Adimantus, made all the winged drones without any sting; but these 
with feet some of them without stings, and some of them with dreadful 
stings? And of those who are without stings, are they who continue 
poor to old age; and of those who have stings, are all these who are 
called mischievous. Most true, said he. It is plain then, said I, that in 
a city where you observe there are poor, there are somewhere in that 
place concealed thieves and purse-cutters, and sacrilegious persons, and 
workers of all other such evils. It is plain, said he. What then? Do not 
you perceive poor people in cities under Oligarchic government? They 
are almost all so, said he, except the governors. And do we not think, 
said I, that there are many mischievous persons in them with stings, 
whom the magpistracy by diligence and by force restrains? We think so 
indeed, said he. And shall we not say, that through want of education, 
through bad nurture, and a corrupt constitution of state, such sort of 
persons are there produced? We shall say so. Is not then the city which 
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is under Oligarchy of such a kind as this, and hath it not such evils as 
these, and probably more too? It is nearly so, said he. We have now 
finished, said I, this republic likewise, which they call Oligarchy, having 
its governors according to valuation. And let us now consider the man 
who resembles it, in what manner he arises, and what sort of man he is. 
By all means, said he. And is not the change from the Timocratic to the 
Oligarchic chiefly in this manner? How? When such a one has a son, 
first of all, he both emulates his father, and follows his steps; afterwards 
he sees him, on a sudden, dashed on the city, as on a rock, and wasting 
both his substance and himself, either in the office of a general, or some 
other principal magistracy; then falling into courts of justice, destroyed 
by sycophants, and either put to death, or stripped of his dignities, 
disgraced, and losing all his substance. It is likely, said he. When he has 
seen and suffered those things, friend, and has lost his substance, he 
instantly in a terror pushes headlong from the throne of his soul that 
ambitious and animated disposition, and, being humbled by his poverty, 
turns his attention to gain, lives meanly and sparingly, and, applying to 
work, collects wealth. Or do you not think that such a man will then 
seat in that throne the covetous and avaricious disposition, and make it 
a mighty king within himself, begirt with tiaras', and bracelets, and 
sceptres? I think so, said he. But he, I imagine, having placed both the 
rational and the ambitious disposition low on the ground on either side, 
and having enslaved them under it, the one he allows to reason on 
nothing, nor ever to enquire, but in what way lesser substance shall be 
made greater; and the other again he permits to admire and honour 
nothing but riches and the rich, and to receive honour on no other 
account but the acquisition of money, or whatever contributes towards 
it. There is no other change, said he, of an ambitious youth to a 
covetous one so sudden and so powerful as this. Is not this, then, said 
I, the Oligarchic man? And the change into such an one 1s from a man 
resembling that republic from which the Oligarchic republic arises. Let 
us consider, now, if he any way resembles it. Let us consider. Does he 
not, in the first place, resemble it in valuing money above all things? . 
Why does he not? And surely at least in being sparing and laborious, 
satisfying only his necessary desires, and not allowing of any other 
expenses, but subduing the other desires as foolish. Certainly. And 


' The tiara, says the Greek Scholiast on this place, is that which ts called kurbafta. 
It is an ornament for the head, which the Persian kings alone wore in an upright, but 
the commanders of the army in an inclined position. Some also call it kularis, as 
Theophrastus in his treatise concerning the kingdom of the Cyprians. 
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being, said I, an emaciated man, and making gain of every thing, a man 
intent on hoarding, such as the multitude extols - will not this be the 
man who resembles such a republic? It appears so to me, replied he. 
Riches then must be most valued both by the city and by such a man. 
For I do not think, said I, that such a man has attended to education. 
I do not think he has, said he; for he would not have taken a blind onet 
to be the leader of his life. But further still, consider this attentively, 
said I, Shall we not say that there are in him, from the want of 
education, the desires of the drone, some of them beggarly, and some of 
them mischievous, forcibly kept in by some other pursuit? Entirely so, 
said he. Do you know then, said I, where you will best observe their 
wickedness? Where? said he. In their tutelages of orphans, or in 
whatever else of this kind comes in their way, where they have it much 
in their power to do injustice. True. And is not this now manifest, that 
in every other commerce of life, wherever such an one acts so as to be 
approved, appearing to be just, and, by a certain moderate behaviour 
restrains the other wrong desires within him, he does so, not from any 
persuasion ‘that it is not better to indulge them, nor from sober reason, 
but from necessity and fear, trembling for the rest of his substance. 
Entirely so, said he. And truly, said I, friend, you shall find in most of 
them desires partaking of the nature of the drone, where there is 
occasion to spend the property of others. Very much so, said he. Such 
a one as this, then, will not be without sedition within himself; nor be 
one, but a kind of double man; he will, however, have for the most part 
desires governing other desires, the better governing the worse. It is so. 
And on these accounts such a one, as I imagine, will be more decent 
than many others, but the true virtue of a harmonized and consistent 
soul would far escape him. It appears so to me. And the parsimonious 
man will, in private life, be but a poor rival for any victory, or in any 
contest of the honourable kind. And being unwilling, for the sake of 
good reputation, or for any such contests, to spend his substance, being 
afraid to waken up expensive desires, or any alliance or contest of this 
kind, fighting with a small part of his forces in an Oligarchic manner, 
he is generally defeated, and increases his wealth. Very true, said he. 
Do we then yet hesitate, said I, to rank the covetous and parsimonious 


t Viz. wealth. 


t Viz. as the Greek Scholiast well observes, not persuading himself, nor giving an 
orderly motion to the parts of his soul, and studying virtue on account of that which 
is more excellent. 
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man as most of all resembling the city under Oligarchic government? 
By no means, said he. Democracy now, as seems, is next to be 
considered, in what manner it arises, and what kind of man it produces 
when arisen; that, understanding the nature of such a man, we may 
bring him to a trial. We shall in this method, said he, proceed 
consistently with ourselves. Is not, said I, the change from Oligarchy 
to Democracy produced in some such way as this, through the insatiable 
desire of the proposed good, viz. the desire of becoming as rich as 
possible? How? As those who are its governors govern on account of 
their possessing great riches, they will be unwilling, I think, to restrain 
by law such of the youth as are dissolute from having the liberty of 
squandering and wasting their substance; that so, by purchasing the 
substance of such persons, and lending them on usury, they may still 
become both richer, and be held in greater honour. They will be more 
unwilling than any other. And is not this already manifest in the city 
that it 1s impossible for the citizens to esteem riches, and at the same 
time sufficiently possess temperance, but either the one or the other 
must of necessity be neglected? It is abundantly plain, said he. But 
whilst in Oligarchies they neglect education, and suffer the youth to 
grow licentious, they are sometimes under a necessity of becoming poor, 
and these such as are of no ungenerous disposition. Very much so. 
And these, I imagine, sit in the city, fitted both with slings and with 
armour, some of them in debt, others in contempt, others in both, 
hating and conspiring against those who possess their substance, and 
others likewise, being desirous of a change. These things are so. But 
the money-catchers still brooding over it, and not seeming to observe 
these; wherever they see any of the rest giving way, they wound them 
by throwing money into their hands, and, drawing to themselves 
exorbitant usury, fill the city with drones, and the poor. How is it 
possible they should not? said he. Nor yet, said I, when so great an evil 
is burning in the city, are they willing to extinguish it, nor even by that 
method, restraining any one from spending his substance at pleasure; nor 
yet to take that method, by which, according to the second law, such, 
disorder might be removed. According to which? According to that, 
which after the other is secondary, obliging the citizens to pay attention 
to virtue; for, if one should enjoin them to traffic much in the way of 
voluntary commerce, and upon their own hazard, they would in a less 
shameful way make money in the city, and likewise less of those evils 
we have now mentioned would arise in it. Much less, said he. But at 
present, said I, by means of all these things, the governors render the 
governed of this kind. And do they not render both themselves and all 
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belonging to them, and the youth likewise, luxurious and idle with 
respect to all the exercises of body and of mind, and effeminate in 
bearing both pleasures and pains, and likewise indolent? What else? As 
to themselves, they neglect every thing but the acquisition of wealth, 
and pay no more attention to virtue than the poor do. They do not 
indeed. After they are trained up in this manner, when these governors 
and their subjects meet together either on the road in their journeying, 
or in any other meetings, either at public spectacles’, or military 
marches, either when fellow-sailors or fellow-soldiers, or when they see 
one another in common dangers, by no means are the poor in these 
cases contemned by the rich; but very often a robust fellow poor and 
sun-burnt, when he has his rank in battle beside a rich man bred up in 
the shade, and swollen with a great deal of adventitious flesh, and sees 
him panting for breath and in agony, do not you imagine that he thinks 
it is through their own fault that such fellows grow rich, and that they 
say to one another, when they meet in private, that our rich men are 
good for nothing at all? I know very well, said he, that they do so. 
For, as a diseased body needs but the smallest shock from without to 
render it sickly, and sometimes without any impression from without 
is in sedition with itself, will not in like manner a city resembling it in 
these things, on the smallest occasion from without, when either the one 
party forms an alliance with the Oligarchic, or the other with the 
Democratic, be sickly, and fight with itself, and, sometimes without 
these things from abroad, be in sedition? And extremely so. A 
Democracy then, I think, arises when the poor prevailing over the rich 
kill some, and banish others, and share the places in the republic, and 
the magistracies equally among the remainder, and for the most part the 
magistracies are disposed in it by lot. This truly, said he, is the 
establishment of a Democracy, whether it arise by force of arms, or 
from others withdrawing themselves through fear. In what manner 
now, said I, do these live, and what sort of a republic is this? for it 1s 
plain that a man of this kind will appear some Democratic man. it is 
plain, said he. Is not then the city, in the first place, full of all freedom 
of action, and of speech, and of liberty, to do in it what any one 
inclines? So truly it is said at least, replied he. And wherever there is 
liberty, it is plain that every one will regulate his own method of life in 


' By public spectacles here, Plato means solemn festivals, which, as the Greek 
Scholiast on this place informs us, were called spectacles, from the concourse of those that 
came to behold the celebration of them. For the transactions on these occasions were 
entirely different from those at any other period of life. 
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whatever way he pleases. It is plain. And I think that in such a 
republic most especially there would arise men of all kinds. How can 
it be otherwise? This, said I, seems to be the finest of all republics. As 
a variegated robe diversified with all kinds of flowers, so this republic, 
variegated with all sorts of manners, appears the finest. What else? said 
he. And it is likely, said I, that the multitude judge this republic to be 
the best, like children and women gazing at variegated things. Very 
likely, said he. And it 1s very proper at least, O blessed man! said I, to 
search for a republic in such a state as this. How now? Because it 
contains all kinds of republics on account of liberty; and it appears 
necessary for any one who wants to constitute a city, as we do at 
present, to come to a Democratic city, as to a general fair of republics, 
and choose that form which he fancies. It is likely indeed, said he, he 
would not be in want of models. But what now, said I, is not this a 
divine and sweet manner of life for the present: To be under no 
necessity in such a city to govern, not though you were able to govern, 
nor yet to be subject unless you incline, nor to be engaged in war when 
others are, nor to live in peace when others do so unless you be desirous 
of peace; and though there be a law restraining you from governing or 
administering justice, to govern nevertheless, and administer justice, if 
you incline? It is likely, said he; it is pleasant for the present at least. 
But what now, is not the meekness of some of those who are 
condemned very curious? Or have you not as yet observed, in such a 
republic, men condemned to death or banishment, yet nevertheless 
continuing still, and walking up and down openly; and as if no one 
attended to or observed him, the condemned man returns like a hero? 
I have observed very many, said he. But is not this indulgence of the 
city very generous, not to mention the small regard, and even contempt, 
it shows for all those things we celebrated so much when we settled our 
city, as that unless a man had an extraordinary genius, he never would 
become a good man, unless when a child he were instantly educated in 
things handsome, and should diligently apply to all these things: how 
magnanimously does it despise all these things, and not regard from 
what kind of pursuits a man comes to act in political affairs, but 
honours him if he only says he is well affected towards the multitude? 
This contempt, said he, 1s very generous indeed. These now, said I, and 
such things as are akin to these, are to be found in a Democracy; and it 
will be, as it appears, a pleasant sort of republic, anarchical, and 
variegated, distributing a certain equality to all alike without distinction. 
What you say, replied he, is perfectly manifest. Consider now, said I, 
what kind of man such an one is in private; or, first, must we not 


consider, as we did with respect to the republic, in what manner he 
arises? Yes, said he. And does he not in this manner arise, viz. from 
that parsimonious one, who was under the Oligarchy as a son, I think, 
trained up by his father in his manners? Why not? Such a one by force 
governs his own pleasures, those of them which are expensive, and tend 
not to the acquisition of wealth, and which are called unnecessary. It 
is plain, said he. Are you willing then, said I, that we may not reason 
in the dark, first to determine what desires are necessary, and what are 
not? I am willing, said he. May not such be justly called necessary, 
which we are not able to remove, and such as when gratified are of 
advantage to us? For both these kinds our nature is under a necessity 
tO pursue; is it not? Very strongly. This then we shall justly say makes 
the necessary part in our desires. Justly. But what now? Such desires 
as a man may banish, if he study it from his youth, and such as whilst 
they remain do no good, if we say of these that they are not necessary, 
shall we not say right? Right indeed. Let us select a paradigm of each 
of them, that we may understand by an example what they are. It 1s 
proper. Is not the desire of eating, so far as is conducive to health and 
a good habit of body; and the desire of food and victuals, of the 
necessary kind? I think so. The desire of food at least is indeed 
necessary on both accounts, as meat is advantageous, and as the want of 
it must bring life to an end altogether. It is. And the desire of victuals 
is likewise necessary, if it anyhow contribute anything towards the good 
habit of the body. Certainly. But what? Such desire even of these 
things as goes beyond these purposes, or such desire as respects other 
meats than these, and yet is capable of being curbed in youth, and, by 
being disciplined, to be removed from many things, and which is hurtful 
both to the body, and hurtful to the soul with reference to her attaining 
wisdom and temperance, may not such desire be rightly called 
unnecessary?: Most rightly, indeed. And may we not call these 
expensive likewise, and the others frugal, as they are conducive towards 
the actions of life? Why not? In the same manner, surely, shall we say 
of venereal desires, and the others. In the same manner. And did we 
not, by him whom we just now denominated the drone, mean one who 
was full of such desires and pleasures, and was governed by such as are 
unnecessary? but that he who was under the necessary ones was the 
parsimonious and Oligarchic? Without doubt. Let us again mention, 
said I, how the Democratic arises from the Oligarchic; and to me he 
appears to arise in great measure thus. How? When a young man 
nurtured, as we now mentioned, without proper instruction, and in a 
parsimonious manner, comes to taste the honey of the drones, and 


associates with those vehement and terrible creatures who are able to 
procure all sorts of pleasures, and every way diversified, and from every 
quarter; - thence conceive there is somehow the beginning of a change 
in him from the Oligarchic to the Democratic. There is great necessity 
for it, said he. And as the city was changed by the assistance of an 
alliance from without with one party of it with which it was akin, will 
not the youth be changed in the same manner, by the assistance of one 
species of desires from without, to another within him which resembles 
it, and is allied to it? By all means. And I imagine at least, if by any 
alliance there be given counter-assistance to the Oligarchic party within 
him, either any how by his father, or by others of the family, both 
admonishing and upbraiding him, then truly arises sedition, and 
oppression, and a fight within him with himself. Undoubtedly. And 
sometimes indeed, I think, the Democratic party yields to the 
Oligarchic, and some of the desires are destroyed, but others retire, on 
a certain modesty being ingenerated in the soul of the youth, and he 
again becomes cultivated. This sometimes takes place, said he. And 
again, I conceive, that when some desires retire, there are others allied 
to them which grow up, and, through inattention to the father’s 
instruction, become both many and powerful. This is usually the case, 
said he. And do they not draw towards intimacies among themselves, 
and, meeting privately together, generate a multitude? What else? And 
at length, I think, they seize the citadel of the soul of the youth, finding 
it evacuated both of beautiful disciplines and pursuits, and of true 
reasoning, which are the best guardians and preservers in the dianoétic 
part of men beloved of the Gods. Very much so, said he. And then 
indeed false and arrogant reasonings and opinions, rushing up in their 
stead, possess the same place in such a one. Vehemently so, said he. 
And does he not now again, on coming among those Lotophagi', dwell 
with them openly? And if any assistance comes from his friends to the 
parsimonious part of his soul, those arrogant reasonings, shutting the 
gates of the royal wall against it, neither give entrance to this alliance, 
nor to the ambassadorial admonitions of private old men; but, fighting 
against these, hold the government themselves. And denomuinating 
modesty stupidity, they thrust it out disgracefully as a fugitive, and 
temperance they call unmanliness, and, abusing it most shamefully, expel 
it. Persuading themselves likewise that moderation, and decent expense, 
are no other than rusticity and illiberality, they banish them from their 


' By the Lotophagi we must understand, says the Greek Scholiast, that false and 


arrogant reasons and opinions are allegorically signified. 


territories, with many other and unprofitable desires. Vehemently so. 
Having emptied and purified from all these desires the soul that ts 
detained by them, and is initiated in the great mysteries, they next lead 
in, with encomiums and applauses, insolence and anarchy, luxury and 
impudence, shining with a great retinue, and crowned. And insolence, 
indeed, they denominate education; anarchy they call liberty; luxury, 
magnificence; and impudence, manhood. Is it not, said I, somehow in 
this manner, that a youth changes from one bred up with the necessary 
desires into the licentiousness and remissness of the unnecessary and 
unprofitable pleasures? And very plainly so, replied he. And such a 
one, I think, after this leads his life, expending his substance, his labour, 
and his time, no more on the necessary than the unnecessary pleasures: 
and if he be fortunate, and not excessively debauched, when he is 
somewhat more advanced in years, and when the great crowd of desires 
is over, he admits a part of those which were expelled, and does not 
deliver himself wholly up to such as had intruded, but regulates his 
pleasures by a sort of equality, and so lives delivering up the government 
of himself to every incidental desire as it may happen, till it be satisfied, 
and then to another, undervaluing none of them, but indulging them al! 
alike. Entirely so. And such a one, said I, does not listen to true 
reasoning, nor admit it into the citadel, if any should tell him that there 
are some pleasures of the worthy and the good desires, and others of the 
depraved, and that he ought to pursue and honour those, but to chastise 
and enslave these. But, in all these cases, he dissents, and says that they 
are all alike, and ought to be held in equal honour. Whoever is thus 
affected, said he, vehemently acts in this manner. And does he not live, 
said I, from day to day, gratifying after this manner every incidental 
desire, sometimes indulging himself in intoxication, and in music, 
sometimes drinking water, and extenuating himself by abstinence; and 
then again attending to the gymnic exercises? Sometimes too he is quite 
indolent and careless about every thing; then again he applies as it were 
to philosophy; many times he acts the part of a politician, and in a 
desultory manner says and does whatever happens. If at any time he 
affects to imitate any of the military tribe, thither he is carried; or of the 
mercantile, then again hither; nor is his life regulated by any order, or 
any necessity, but, deeming this kind of life pleasant, and free, and 
blessed, he follows it throughout. You have entirely, said he, discussed 
the life of one who places all laws whatever on a level. I imagine at 
least, said I, that he is multiform, and full of very different manners; and 
that, like the city, he is fine, and variegated, and that very many men 
and women would desire to imitate his life, as he contains in himself a 
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great many patterns of republics and of manners. He does, said he. 
What now? Shall such a man as this be arranged as resembling a 
Democracy, as he may truly be called Democratic? Let him be so 
arranged, said he. But it yet remains that we discuss, said I, the most 
excellent republic, and the most excellent man, viz. Tyranny, and the 
Tyrant. It does, said he. Come then, my dear companion! in what 
manner does Tyranny arise? for it is almost plain that the change is 
from Democracy. It is plain. Does not Tyranny arise in the same 
manner from Democracy, as Democracy does from Oligarchy? How? 
What did Oligarchy, said I, propose as its good, and according to what 
was it constituted? It was with a view to become extremely rich, was 
it not? Yes. An insatiable desire then of riches, and a neglect of other 
things, through attention to the acquisition of wealth, destroys it. True, 
said he. And with reference to that which Democracy denominates 
good an insatiable thirst of ıt destroys ıt likewise? But what is it you 
say it denominates good? Liberty, said I. For this you are told is most 
beautiful in a city which is under a Democracy, and that for the sake of 
liberty any one who is naturally free chooses to live in it alone. This 
word Liberty, said he, is indeed often mentioned. Does not then, said 
I, as I was going to say, the insatiable desire of this, and the neglect of 
other things, change even this republic, and prepare it to stand in need 
of a tyrant? How? said he. When a city, said I, is under a Democracy, 
and is thirsting after liberty, and happens to have bad cup-bearers 
appointed it, and becomes intoxicated with an unmixed draught of it 
beyond what is necessary, it punishes even the governors if they will not 
be entirely tame, and afford abundant liberty, accusing them as 
corrupted, and Oligarchic. They do this, said he. But such as are 
obedient to magistrates they abuse, said I, as willing slaves, and good for 
nothing, and, both in private and in public, commend and honour 
magistrates who resemble subjects, and subjects who resemble 
magistrates; must they not therefore necessarily in such a city arrive at 
the summit of liberty? How is it possible they should not? And must 
not this inbred anarchy, my friend, descend into private families, and in 
the end reach even the brutes? How, said he, do we assert such a thing 
as this? Just as if, said I, a father should accustom himself to resemble 
a child, and to be afraid of his sons, and the son accustom himself to 
resemble his father, and neither to revere nor to stand in awe of his 
parents, that so indeed he may be free, as if a stranger were to be 
equalled with a citizen, and a citizen with a stranger, and, in like 
manner, a foreigner. It is just so, said he. These things, said I, and 
other little things of a like nature happen. The teacher in such a city 
fears and flatters the scholars, and the scholars despise their teachers and 
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their tutors in like manner: and in general the youth resemble the more 
advanced in years, and contend with them both in words and deeds: and 
the old men, sitting down with the young, are full of merriment and 
pleasantry, mimicking the youth, that they may not appear to be 
morose and despotic. It is entirely so, replied he. But that extreme 
liberty of the multitude, said I, how great it is in such a city as this, 
when the men and women slaves are no less free than those who 
purchase them, and how great an equality and liberty the wives have 
with their husbands, and husbands with their wives, we have almost 
forgotten to mention. Shall we not then, according to Aéschylus, said 
he, say whatever now comes into our mouth? By all means, said I; and 
accordingly I do speak thus: with reference even to brutes, such of them 
as are under the care of men, how much more free they are in such a 
city, he who has not experienced it will not easily believe: for indeed 
even the puppies, according to the proverb, resemble their mistresses; 
and the horses and asses are accustomed to go freely and gracefully, 
marching up against any one they meet on the road, unless he give way; 
and many other such things thus happen full of liberty. You tell me, 
said he, my dream; for I have often met with this when going into the 
country. But do you observe, said I, what is the sum of all these things 
collected together? how delicate it makes the soul of the citizens, so that, 
if any one bring near to them any thing pertaining to slavery, they are 
filled with indignation, and cannot endure it. And do you know, that 
at length they regard not even the laws, written or unwritten, that no 
one by any means whatever may become their masters? I know it well, 
said he. This now, friend, said I, is that government so beautiful and 


youthful, whence Tyranny springs, as it appears to me. Youthful truly. 
replied he; but what follows this? The same thing, said I, which, 


springing up as a disease in an Oligarchy, destroyed it; the same arising 
here in a greater and more powerful manner, through its licentiousness, 
enslaves the Democracy: and in reality, the doing any thing to excess 
usually occasions a mighty change to the reverse: for thus it is in 
seasons, in vegetable and in animal bodies, and in republics as much as 
in any thing. It is probable, said he. And excessive liberty seems to 
change into nothing else but excessive slavery, both with a private 
person and a city. It is probable, indeed. It is probable then, said I, that 
out of no other republic is Tyranny constituted than a Democracy; out 


of the most excessive liberty I conceive the greatest and most savage 
slavery. It is reasonable, said he, to think so. But this I think, said I, 
was not what you were asking; but what that disease is which enslaves 


Democracy, resembling that which destroys Oligarchy? You say true, 
replied he. That then, said I, I called the race of idle and profuse men, 
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one part of which was more brave, and were leaders, the other more 
cowardly, and followed. And we compared them to drones; some to 
such as have stings, others to such as have none. And rightly, said he. 
These two now, said I, springing up in any republic, raise disturbance, 
as phlegm and bile in a natural body. And it behoves a wise physician 
and law-giver of a city, no less than a wise bee-master, to be afraid of 
these, at a great distance principally, that they never get in; but, if they 
have entered, that they be in the speediest manner possible cut off, 
together with their very cells. Yes, by Jupiter, said he, by all means. 
Let us take it then, said I, in this manner, that we may see more 
distinctly what we want. In what manner? Let us divide in our 
reasoning a Democratic city into three parts, as it really is; for one such 
species as the above grows through licentiousness in it no less than in 
the Oligarchic. It does so. But it is much more fierce at least in this 
than in that. How? In an Oligarchy, because it is not in places of 
honour, but 1s debarred from the magistracies, it is unexercised, and does 
not become strong. But in a Democracy this, excepting a few, 1s 
somehow the presiding party, and now it says and does the most 
outrageous things, and then again approaching courts of justice, it makes 
a humming noise, and cannot endure any other to speak different from 
it; so that all things, some few excepted, in such a republic, are 
administered by such a party. Extremely so, said he. Some other party 
now, such as this, is always separated from the multitude. Which? 
Whilst the whole are somehow engaged in the pursuit of gain, such as 
are naturally the most temperate become for the most part the 
wealthiest. It is likely. And hence, I think, the greatest quantity of 
honey, and what comes with the greatest ease, is pressed out of these by 
the drones. For how, said he, can any one press out of those who have 
but little? Such wealthy people, I think, are called by pasture of the 
drones. Nearly so, replied he. And the people will be a sort of third 
species, such of them as mind their own affairs, and meddle not with 
any others, who have not much substance, but yet are the most 
numerous, and the most prevalent in a Democracy, whenever it is fully 
assembled. It is so; but this it will not wish to do often, if ıt does not 
obtain some share of the honey. Does it not always obtain a share, said 
I, as far as their leaders are able, robbing those that have property, and 
giving to the people that they may have the most themselves? They are 
indeed, said he, sharers in this manner. These then who are thus 
despoiled are obliged to defend themselves, saying and doing all they can 
among the people. Why not? Others then give them occasion to form 
designs against the people, though they should have no inclination to 
introduce a change of government, and so they are Oligarchic. Why 
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not? But at length, after they see that the people, not of their own 
accord, but being ignorant and imposed on by those slanderers, attempt 
to injure them, - do they not then indeed, whether they will or not, 
become truly Oligarchic? yet not spontaneously, but this mischief 
likewise is generated by that drone stinging them. Extremely so, indeed. 
And so they have accusations, law-suits, and contests one with another. 
Very much so. And are not the people accustomed always to place 
some one, in a conspicuous manner, over themselves, and to cherish 
him, and greatly increase his power? They are. And this, said I, is 
plain, that whenever a tyrant arises it is from this presiding root, and 
from nothing else, that he blossoms. This is extremely manifest. What 
is the beginning then of the change from a president into a tyrant? Or 
is it plain, that it is after the president begins to do the same thing with 
that in the fable, which is told in relation to the temple of Lyczan 
Jupiter, to whom was dedicated the wolf in Arcadia? What is that? said 
he. That whoever tasted human entrails which were mixed with those 
of other sacrifices, necessarily became a wolf. Have you not heard the 
story? I have. And must not he in the same manner, who being 
president of the people, and receiving an extremely submissive 
multitude, abstains not from kindred blood, but unjustly accusing them, 
(of such things as they are wont) and bringing them into courts of 
justice, stains himself with bloodshed, taking away the life of a man, 
and, with unhallowed tongue and mouth, tasting kindred blood, and 
besides this, banishes and slays, and proposes the abolition of debts, and 
division of lands, - must not such an one, of necessity, and as it is 
destined, be either destroyed by his enemies, or exercise tyranny, and, 
from being a man, become a wolf? Of great necessity, said he. This is 
he now, said I, who becomes seditious towards those who have 
property, and, when he fails he goes against his enemies with open force, 
and becomes an accomplished tyrant. It is plain. And if they be unable 
to expel him, or to put him to death, on an accusation before the city, 
they truly conspire to cut him off privately by a violent death. It is 
wont indeed, said he, to happen so. And, on this account, all those who 
mount up to tyranny invent this celebrated tyrannical demand‘, to 
demand of the people certain guards for their person, that the assistance 


t This, says the Greek Scholiast, is said of Pisistratus, who, insidiously endeavouring 
to tyrannize over the citizens, gave himself many and dangerous wounds, and then 
presented himself to the Greeks as if he has been thus wounded by his enemies. He also 
requested guards for his body, and received three hundred spearmen from the city; 
which introducing into his house, and rendering subservient to his purpose, he 
tyrannized over the Athenians. 
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of the people may be secured to them. Of this, said he, they take 
special care. And they grant them, I imagine, being afraid of his safety, 
but secure as to their own. Extremely so. And when a man who has 
property, and who along with his property has the crime of hating the 
people, observes this, - he then, my friend, according to the answer of 
the oracle to Creesus, 


.... To craggy Hermus flies, 
Nor stays, nor fears to be a coward deemed... . 


Because he would not, said he, be in fear again a second time. But he 
at least, I imagine, said I, who 1s caught, is put to death. Of necessity. 
It is plain, then, that this president of the city does not himself behave 
like a truly great man, in a manner truly great, but, hurling down many 
others, sits in his chair a consummate tyrant of the city, instead of a 
president. Why is he not? said he. Shall we consider now, said I, the 
happiness of the man, and of the city in which such a mortal arises? By 
all means, said he, let us consider it. Does he not then, said I, in the 
first days, and for the first season, smile, and salute every one he meets; 
says he is no tyrant, and promises many things, both in private and in 
public; and frees from debts, and distributes land both to the people in 
general, and to those about him, and affects to be mild and patriotic 
towards all? Of necessity, said he. But when, I think, he has reconciled 
to himself some of his foreign enemies, and destroyed others, and there 
is tranquillity with reference to these, he in the first place always raises 
some wars, in order that the people may be in need of a leader. It is 
likely. And is it not likewise with this view, that, being rendered poor 
by payment of taxes, they may be under a necessity of becoming intent 
on daily sustenance, and may be less ready to conspire against him? It 
is plain. And, I think, if he suspects that any of those who are of a free 
spirit will not allow him to govern, - in order to have some pretext for 
destroying them, he exposes them to the enemy; on all these accounts 
a tyrant is always under a necessity of raising war. Of necessity. And, 
whilst he is doing these things, he must readily become more hateful to- 
his citizens. Why not? And must not some of those who have been 
promoted along with him, and who are in power, speak out freely both 
towards him, and among themselves, finding fault with the transactions, 
such of them as are of a more manly spirit? It is likely. It behoves the 
tyrant, then, to cut off all these, if he means to govern, till he leave no 
one, either of friends or foes, worth any thing. It ts plain. He must 
then carefully observe who 1s courageous, who is magnanimous, who 
wise, who rich; and in this manner is he happy, that willing, or not 


willing, he is under a necessity of being an enemy to all such as these; 
and to lay snares till he purify the city. A beautiful purification, said he. 
Yes, said I, the reverse of what physicians do with respect to animal 
bodies; for they, taking away what is worst, leave the best; but he does 
the contrary. Because it seems, said he, he must of necessity do so, if he 
is to govern. In a blessed necessity, then, truly, is he bound, said I, 
which obliges him either to live with many depraved people, and to be 
hated too by them, or not to live at all. In such necessity he is, replied 
he. And the more he is hated by his citizens whilst he does these 
things, shall he not so much the more want a greater number of guards, 
and more faithful ones? How is it possible he should not? Who then 
are the faithful, and from whence shall he fend for them? Many, said 
he, of their own accord, will come flying, if he give them hire. You 
seem, by the dog, said I, again to mention certain drones foreign and 
multiform. You imagine right, replied he. But those at home, would 
he not incline to have them also as guards? How? After he has taken 
away the citizens, to give the slaves their liberty, and make of them 
guards about his person. By all means, said he; for these are the most 
faithful to him. What a blessed possession, said I, is this which you 
mention belonging to the tyrant, if he employ such friends and faithful 
men, after having destroyed those former ones! But surely such at least, 
said he, he does employ. And such companions, said I, admire him, and 
the new citizens accompany him: but the worthy men both hate and fly 
from him. Why should they not? It is not without reason, said I, that 
tragedy in the general is thought a wise thing, and that Euripides 1s 
thought to excel in it. For what? Because he uttered this, which is the 
mark of a condensed conception, “That tyrants are wise, by the 
conversation of the wise, and he plainly said those were wise with 
whom they hold converse. And he commends too, said he, Tyranny as 
a divine thing, and says a great many other things of it, as do likewise 
the other poets. Those composers then of tragedy, said I, as they are 
wise, will forgive us, and such as establish the government of cities in a 
manner nearly resembling ours, in not admitting them into our republic 
as being panegyrists of Tyranny. I think, said he, such of them at least 
as are more polite will forgive us. But going about among other cities, 
I think, and drawing together the crowds, and putting to sale their fine, 
magnificent and persuasive words, they will draw over the republics to 


t This, says the Greek Scholiast, is from the Ajax of Sophocles, but here it is said 
to be an iambic of Euripides. He adds, there is nothing wonderful in poets according 
with each other. This iambic is in the Antigone of Euripides. 


Tyrannies and Democracies. Extremely so. And do they not further 
receive rewards, and are they not honoured chiefly by Tyrants, as is 
natural, and in the next place by Democracy? But the further on they 
advance towards the republics, the reverse of these, their honour 
forsakes them the more, as if it were disabled by an asthma to advance. 
Entirely so. Thus far, said I, we have digressed: but now again let us 
mention in what manner that army of the Tyrant, which is so beautiful, 
sO numerous and multiform, and no way the same, shall be maintained. 
It is plain, said he, that if at any time there be any sacred things in the 
city, these they will spend, that so what they sell for may still answer 
their demands, and the people be obliged to pay in the lighter taxes. 
But what will they do when these fail them? It is plain, said he, that he 
and his intoxicated companions, and his associates, male and female, will 
be maintained out of the paternal inheritance. I understand, said I, that 
the people who have made the Tyrant will nourish him and his 
companions. They are under great necessity, said he. How do you say? 
replied I. What if the people be enraged, and say that it is not just, that 
the son who is arrived at maturity be maintained by the father, but 
contrariwise that the father be maintained by the son; and that they did 
not make and establish him for this purpose, to be a slave to his slaves 
when he should be grown up, and to maintain him and his slaves with 
their other turbulent attendants; but in order that they might be set at 
liberty from the rich in the city, who are also called the good and 
worthy, by having placed him over them? And now they order him 
and his companions to leave the city, as a father drives out of the house 
his son with his turbulent drunken companions. Then, by Jupiter, shall 
the people, said he, know what a beast they are themselves, and what a 
beast they have generated, and embraced, and nurtured, and that whilst 
they are the weaker they attempt to drive out the stronger. How do 
you say? replied I. Will the Tyrant dare to offer violence to his father, 
and, if he cannot persuade him, will he strike him? Yes, said he, even 
stripping him of his armour. You call, said I, the Tyrant a parricide and 
a miserable nourisher of old age: and yet, as it is probable, Tyranny 
would really seem to be of this kind; and according to the saying, the 
people defending themselves against the smoke of slavery amid free men, 
have fallen into the slavish fire of despotism; instead of that excessive 
and unseasonable liberty, embracing the most rigorous and the most 
wretched slavery of bond-men. These things, said he, happen very much 
so. What then, said I, shall we not speak modestly, if we say that we 
have sufficiently shown how Tyranny arises out of Democracy, and 
what it is when it does arise? Very sufficiently, replied he. 
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BOOK IX 


The tyrannical man himself, said I, remains yet to be considered, in 
what manner he arises out of the democratic, and, when he does arise, 
what kind of man he is, and what kind of life he leads, whether 
miserable or blessed. He indeed yet remains, said he. Do you know, 
said I, what I still want? What is it? We do not appear to me to have 
sufficiently distinguished with respect to the desires; of what kind they 
are, and how many; and whilst this is defective, the inquiry we make 
will be less evident. May it not be done opportunely yet? said he. 
Certainly. And consider what it 1s I wish to know about them; for it 
is this: Of those pleasures and desires which are not necessary, some 
appear to me to be repugnant to law: these indeed seem to be 
ingenerated in every one; but being punished by the laws, and the better 
desires, in conjunction with reason, they either forsake some men 
altogether, or are less numerous and feeble; in others they are more 
powerful, and more numerous. Will you inform me what these are? said 
he. Such, said I, as are excited in sleep; when the other part of the soul, 
such as is rational and mild, and which governs in it, is asleep, and the 
part which is savage and rustic, being filled with meats or intoxication, 
frisks about, and, driving away sleep, seeks to go and accomplish its 
practices. In such a one you know it dares to do every thing, as being 
loosed, and disengaged from all modesty and prudence: for it scruples 
not the embraces, as it imagines, of a mother, or of any one else, 
whether of Gods, of men, or of beasts; nor to kill any one, nor to 
abstain from any sort of meat, - and, in one word, is wanting in no folly 
nor impudence. You say most true, replied he. But I imagine, when a 
man 1s in health, and lives temperately, and goes to sleep, having excited 
the rational part, and feasted it with worthy reasonings and inquiries, 
coming to an unanimity with himself; and allowing that part of the soul 
which is desiderative neither to be starved nor glutted, that it may lie 
quiet, and give no disturbance to the part which is best, either by its joy 
or grief, but suffer it by itself alone and pure to inquire, and desire to 
apprehend what it knows not, either something of what has existed, or 
of what now exists, or what will exist hereafter; and having likewise 
soothed the trascible part, not suffering it to be hurried by any thing, to 
transports of anger, and to fall asleep with agitated passion: but having 
quieted these two parts of the soul, and excited the third part, in which 
wisdom resides, shall in this manner take rest; - by such an one you 


know the truth is chiefly apprehended, and the visions of his dreams are 
then least of all repugnant to law. I am altogether, said he, of this 
opinion. We have, indeed, been carried a little too far in mentioning 
these things. But what we want to be known is this, that there is in 
every One a certain species of desires which is terrible, savage, and 
irregular, even in some who entirely seem to us to be moderate. And 
this species becomes indeed manifest in sleep. But consider if there 
appear to be any thing in what I say, and if you agree with me. But I 
agree. Recollect now what kind of man we said the Democratic one 
was: for he was somehow educated from his infancy under a 
parsimonious father, who valued the avaricious desires alone; but such 
as were not necessary, but rose only through a love of amusement and 
finery, he despised. Was he not? Yes. But, being conversant with those 
who are more refined, and such as are full of those desires we now 
mentioned, running into their manner, and all sort of insolence, from 
a detestation of his father’s parsimony; - however, having a better 
natural temper than those who corrupt him, and being drawn opposite 
ways, he settles into a manner which is situated in the middle of both; 
and participating moderately, as he imagines, of each of them, he leads 
a life neither illiberal nor licentious, becoming a Democratic from an 
Oligarchic man. This was, said he, and is our opinion of such an one. 
Suppose now again, that when such a one is become old, his young son 
is educated in his manners. I suppose it. And suppose, too, the same 
things happening to him as to his father; that he is drawn into all kinds 
of licentiousness, which is termed however by such as draw him off the 
most complete liberty; and that his father and all the domestics are 
aiding to those desires which are in the middle, and others also lend 
their assistance. But when those dire magicians and tyrant-makers have 
no hopes of retaining the youth in their power any other way, they 
contrive to excite in him a certain love which presides over the indolent 
desires, and such as minister readily to their pleasures, which love is a 
certain winged and large drone; or do you think that the love of these 
things is any thing else? I think, said he, it is no other than this. And 
when other desires make a humming noise about him, full of their 
odours and perfumes, and crowns, and wines, and those pleasures of the 
most dissolute kind which belong to such copartnerships; and, being 
increased and cherished, add a sting of desire to the drone, then truly he 
is surrounded with madness as a life-guard, and that president of the soul 
rages with frenzy; and if he find in himself any opinions or desires 
which seem to be good, and which yet retain modesty, he kills them, 
and pushes them from him, till he be cleansed of temperance, and 1s 


filled with additional madness. You describe perfectly, said he, the 
formation of a tyrannical man. Is it not, said I, on such an account as 
this, that, of old, Love is said to be a tyrant? It appears so, replied he. 
And, my friend, said I, has not a drunken man likewise somewhat of a 
tyrannical spirit? He has indeed. And surely at least he who is mad, 
and is disturbed in his mind, undertakes and hopes to be able to govern 
not only men, but likewise the Gods. Entirely so, said he. The 
tyrannical character then, O divine man! becomes so in perfection, when 
either by temper, or by his pursuits, or by both, he becomes intoxicated, 
and in love, and melancholy. Perfectly so, indeed. Such a one, it seems, 
then, arises in this manner. But in what manner does he live? As they 
say in their plays, replied he, that you will tell me likewise. I tell then, 
said I. For I think that after this there are feastings among them, and 
revellings, and banquetings, and mistresses, and all such things as may 
be expected among those where Love the tyrant dwelling within governs 
all in the soul. Of necessity, said he. Every day and night, therefore, 
do there not blossom forth many and dreadful desires, indigent of many 
things? Many indeed. And if they have any supplies, they are soon 
spent. What else? And after this there is borrowing and pillaging of 
substance. What else? And when every thing fails them, is there not a 
necessity that the desires, on the one hand, nestling in the mind, shall 
give frequent and powerful cries; and the men, on the other hand, being 
driven as by stings, both by the other desires, and more especially by 
lovet itself, commanding all the others as its life-guards*, shall rage with 
frenzy, and search what any one possesses which they are able, by deceit 
or violence, to carry away? Extremely so, said he. They must of 
necessity therefore be plundering from every quarter, or be tormented 
with great agonies and pains. Of necessity. And as with such a man his 
new pleasures possess more than his ancient ones, and take away what 
belonged to them, shall not he deem it proper in the same manner, that 
himself, being young, should have more than his father and mother, and 
take away from them, and, if he has spent his own portion, encroach on 
that of his parents? Why will he not? said he. And if they do not allow 
him, will he not first endeavour to pilfer from and beguile his parents? 
By all means. And where he is not able to do this, will he not in the 


' Viz. the love of evil, when it fashions evil images in the phantasy. Schol. Grec. 
p.189. 


+ Viz. evil desires, acting as life-guards to love, vanquish the good opinions which 
such men formerly possessed. Idem. 


next place use rapine and violence? I think so, replied he. But, O 
wonderful man! when the old man and the old woman oppose and fight, 
will he not revere them, and beware of doing any thing tyrannical? 1, 
for my part, am not quite secure, said he, with reference to the safety of 
the parents of such an one. But by Jupiter, Adimantus, do you think 
that, for the sake of a newly beloved and unnecessary mistress, such a 
one would give up his anciently beloved and necessary mother; or, for 
the sake of a blooming youth newly beloved, and not necessary, give up 
his decayed, his necessary and aged father, the most ancient of all his 
friends, to stripes, and suffer these to be enslaved by those others, if he 
should bring them into the same house? Yes, by Jupiter, I do, said he. 
It seems, said I, to be an extremely blessed thing to beget a tyrannical 
son. Not altogether so, said he. But what, when the substance of his 
father and mother fails such an one, and when now there is the greatest 
swarm of pleasures assembled in him, shall he not first break into some 
house, or late at night strip some one of his coat, and after this shall he 
not rifle some temple; and in all these actions, those desires newly loosed 
from slavery, and become as the guards of love, shall along with him 
rule over those ancient opinions he had from his infancy, the established 
decisions concerning good and evil; these desires which heretofore were 
only loose from their slavery in sleep, when he was as yet under the 
laws, and his father when under Democratic government, now when he 
is tyrannized over by love, such as he rarely was when asleep, such shall 
he be always when awake; and from no horrid slaughter, or food, or 
deed of any kind, shall he abstain. But that tyrannical love within him, 
living without any restraint of law or government, as being sole 
monarch itself, will lead on the man it possesses, as a city, to every mad 
attempt, whence he may support himself, and the crowd about him; 
which partly enters from without, from ill company, and, partly 
through their manners and his own, is become unrestrained and 
licentious. Or is not this the life of such a one? It is this truly, said he. 
And if there be, said I, but a few such in the city, and the rest of the 
multitude be sober, they go out and serve as guards to some other 
tyrant, or assist him for hire, if there be any war; but if they remain in 
peace and quiet, they commit at home in the city a great many small 
mischiefs. Which do you mean? Such as these: they steal, break open 
houses, cut purses, strip people of their clothes, rifle temples, make 
people slaves; and where they can speak they sometimes turn false 
informers, and give false testimony, and take gifts. You call these, said 
he, small mischiefs, if there be but a few such persons. What is small, 
said I, is small in comparison of great. And all those things, with regard 


to the tyrant, when compared with the wickedness and misery of the 
city, do not, as the saying is, come near the mark: for when there are 
many such in the city, and others accompanying them, and when they 
perceive their own number, then these are they who, through the 
foolishness of the people, establish as tyrant the man who among them 
has himself most of the tyrant, and in the greatest strength, within his 
soul. It is probable indeed, said he; for he will be most tyrannical. Will 
he not be so, if they voluntarily submit to him? But if the city will not 
allow him, in the same manner as he formerly used violence to his 
father and mother, so now again will he chastise his country if he be 
able; and bringing in other young people, he will keep and nourish 
under subjection to these, his formerly beloved mother- and father- 
country, as the Cretans say? And this will be the issue of such a man’s 
desire. It will be entirely this, said he. But do not these, said I, become 
such as this, first in private, and before they govern? In the first place, 
by the company they keep, either conversing with their own flatterers, 
and such as are ready to minister to them in every thing; or, if they 
need any thing themselves, falling down to those they converse with, 
they dare to assume every appearance as friends; but, after they have 
gained their purpose, they act as enemies. Extremely so. Thus they pass 
the whole of their life, never friends to any one, but always either 
domineering, or enslaved to another. But liberty and true friendship the 
tyrannic disposition never tastes. Entirely so. May we not then rightly 
call these men faithless? Why not? And surely we may call them most 
of all unjust, if we have rightly agreed about justice, in our former 
reasonings, what it is. But we did rightly agree, said he. Let us finish 
then, said I, our worst man. He would then seem such a one awake, as 
we described as asleep. Entirely so. And does not that man become 
such a one, who being most tyrannical by natural temper, is in 
possession of supreme power, and the longer time he lives in tyranny, 
the more he becomes such a one? Of necessity, replied Glauco, taking 
up the discourse. And will not the man, said I, who appears the most 
wicked, appear likewise the most wretched; and he who shall tyrannize 
for the longest time, and in the greatest measure, shall he not in reality, 
in the greatest measure, and for the longest time, be such a one? But as 
many men as many minds. Of necessity, said he, these things at least 


must be so. And would this Tyrannic man differ any thing, said I, as 
to similitude, when compared with the city under tyranny, and the 
Democratic man when compared with the city under democracy, and 
after the same manner with respect to others? How should they? As 
city then is to city, as to virtue and happiness, will not man be to man 
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in the same way? Why not? What then? How is the city which is 
tyrannized over, in respect of that under kingly government, such as we 
at the first described? Quite the reverse, said he; for the one is the best, 
and the other is the worse. I will not ask, said I, which you mean, for 
it is plain; but do you judge in the same way, or otherwise, as to their 
happiness and misery? And let us not be struck with admiration, whilst 
we regard the tyrant alone, or some few about him; but let us, as we 
ought to do, enter into the whole of the city, and consider it; and going 
through every part, and viewing it, let us declare our opinion. You 
propose rightly, said he. And it is evident to every one that there is no 
city more wretched than that which is under Tyranny, nor any more 
happy than that under regal power. If now, said I, I should propose the 
same things with respect to the men, should I rightly propose, whilst I 
account him worthy to judge about them, who is able, by his dianoétic 
power, to enter within, and see through the temper of the man, and 
who may not, as a child beholding the outside, be struck with 
admiration of tyrannical: pomp, which he makes a show of to those 
without, but may sufficiently see through him? If then I should be of 
opinion, that all of us ought to hear such a one, who, having dwelt with 
the man in the same house, and having been along with him in his 
actions in his family, is able to judge in what manner he behaves to each 
of his domestics, (in which most especially a man appears stripped of 
theatrical shows,) and likewise in public dangers; after he has observed 
all these things, we shall bid him declare, how the Tyrant is as to 
happiness and misery, in comparison of others. You would advise to 
these things, said he, most properly. Are you willing then, said I, that 
we pretend to be ourselves of the number of those who are thus able to 
judge, and that we have already met with such men, that we may have 
one who shall answer our questions? By all means. Come then, said I, 
consider in this manner. Recollect the resemblance of the city, and the 
man, to one another, and, thus considering each of them apart, relate the 
passions of each. Which passions? said he. To begin first, said I, with 
the city. Do you call the one under Tyranny, either free or enslaved? 
Slavish, said he, in the greatest degree possible. And yet, surely, at least, 
you see in it masters and freemen. I see, said he, some small part so. 
But the whole in it, in the general, and the most excellent part, is 
dispracefully and miserably slavish. If then the man, said I, resembles 
the city, is it not necessary that there be the same regulation in him 
likewise; and that his soul be full of the greatest slavery and illiberality; 
and that these parts of his soul, which are the noblest, be enslaved, and 
that some small part, which is most wicked and frantic, is master? Of 


necessity, said he. What now? will you say that such a soul is slavish, 
or free? Slavish somehow, I say. But does not then the city which is 
slavish, and tyrannized over, least of all do what it inclines? Very much 
so. And will not the soul too, which is tyrannized over, least of all do 
what it shall incline, to speak of the whole soul;' but, hurried violently 
by some stinging passion, be full of tumult and inconstancy? How 
should not it be so? But whether will the city which is tyrannized over 
be necessarily rich or poor? Poor. And the soul under Tyranny be of 
necessity likewise indigent and insatiable? Just so, said he. But what? 
Must not such a city, and such a man, of necessity be full of fear? Very 
much so. Do you think you will find more lamentations, and groans, 
and weepings, and torments, in any other city? By no means. But with 
reference to a man, do you think that these things are greater in any 
other than in this tyrannical one, who madly rages by his desires and 
lusts? How can they? said he. It is then on consideration of all these 
things, and other such as these, I think, that you have deemed this city 
the most wretched of cities? And have I not deemed right? said he. 
Extremely so, said I. But what say you again with reference to the 
tyrannical man, when you consider these things? That he is by far, said 
he, the most wretched of all others. You do not as yet say this rightly, 
replied I. How? said he. I do not as yet think, said I, that he is such in 
the greatest degree. But who then is so? The following will probably 
appear to you to be yet more miserable than the other. Which? He, 
said I, who, being naturally tyrannical, leads not a private life, but is 
unfortunate, and through some misfortune 1s led to become a Tyrant. 
I conjecture, said he, from what was formerly mentioned, that you say 
true. It is so, said I. But we ought not merely to conjecture about 
matters of such importance as these, but most thoroughly to inquire into 
them by reasoning of this kind: for the inquiry is concerning a thing of 
the greatest consequence, a good life and a bad. Most right, said he. 
Consider then whether there be any thing in what I say; for, in 
considering this question, I am of opinion that we ought to perceive it 
from these things. From what? From every individual of private men, 
viz. such of them as are rich, and possess many slaves; for those have 
this resemblance at least of Tyrants, that they rule over many, with this 
difference, that the Tyrant has a great multitude. There is this 


' The reasoning power of the soul of a tyrant, says the Greek Scholiast, p. 190, 
being vanquished by anger and desire, the soul does not accomplish that which it wishes; 
but not acting according to its better part, it is said, as speaking of the whole soul, to 
do what it wishes in the smallest degree: for the whole soul does not then act. 
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difference. You know then that these live securely, and are not afraid 
of their domestics. What should they be afraid of? Nothing, said I; but 
do you consider the reason? Yes. It is because the whole city gives 
assistance to each particular private man. You say right, replied I. But 
what now? If some God should lift a man who had fifty slaves or 
upwards out of the city, both him, and his wife and children, and set 
him down in a desert, with his other substance, and his domestics, 
where no freeman was to give him assistance, - in what kind of fear, and 
in how great, do you imagine he would be about himself, his children 
and wife, lest they should be destroyed by the domestics? In the greatest 
possible, said he, I imagine. Would he not be obliged even to flatter 
some of the very slaves, and promise them many things, to set them at 
liberty when there was no occasion for it; and appear to be himself a 
flatterer of servants? He is under great necessity, said he, to do so, or 
be destroyed. But what, said I, if the God should settle round him 
many other neighbours, who could not endure if any one should 
pretend to lord it over another; but, if they any where found such a 
one, should punish him with the extremest rigour? I imagine, said he, 
that he would be still more distressed, thus beset by every kind of 
enemies. And in such a prison-house is not the Tyrant bound, being 
such by disposition, as we have mentioned, full of many and most 
various fears and loves of all kinds? And whilst he has in his soul the 
greatest desire, he alone of all in the city is neither allowed to go 
anywhere abroad, nor to see such things as other men are desirous of; 
but, creeping into his house, lives mostly as a woman, envying the other 
citizens if any of them go abroad, and see any good. It 1s entirely so, 
said he. And besides such evils as these, does not the man reap still 
more of them, who, being under ill policy within himself, (which you 
just now deemed to be the most wretched Tyranny,) lives not as a 
private person, but through some fortune is obliged to act the tyrant, 
and, without holding the government of himself, attempts to govern 
others, as if one with a body diseased, and unable to support itself, were 
obliged to live not in a private way, but in wrestling and fighting against 
other bodies? You say, Socrates, replied he, what is altogether most 
likely and true. Is not then, friend Glauco, said IJ, this condition 
altogether miserable? and does not the Tyrant live more miserably still, 
than the man deemed by you to live most miserably? Very much so, 
said he. True it is then, though one may fancy otherwise, that the truly 
tyrannical man is truly slavish with respect to the greatest flatteries and 
slaveries, and is a flatter of the most abandoned men; nor does he ever 
in the smallest degree obtain the gratification of his desires, but is of all 
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the most indigent of most things, and appears poor indeed, if a man 
knows how to contemplate his whole soul; and full of fear through the 
whole of life, being filled with anxieties and griefs, if indeed he 
resembles the constitution of that city which he governs. But he does 
resemble it. Does he not? Extremely, said he. And shall we not, 
besides these things, likewise ascribe to this man what we formerly 
mentioned, that he must necessarily be, and, by governing still, become 
more than formerly envious, faithless, unjust, unfriendly, unholy, and 
a general recipient and nourisher of all wickedness; and from all these 
things be most especially unhappy himself, and then render all about 
him unhappy likewise? No one, said he, who hath understanding will 
contradict you. Come now, said I, as a judge who pronounces, after 
considering all, so do you tell me, who, according to your opinion, 1s 
the first as to happiness, and who second, and the rest in order, they 
being five in all? The Regal, the Timocratic, the Oligarchic, the 
Democratic, and the Tyrannic. But the judgement, said he, is easy; for, 
as if I had entered among them, I judge of them as of public performers, 
by their virtue and vice, and by their happiness, and its contrary. Shall 
we then hire a Herald? said I. Or shall I myself declare that the son of 
Ariston hath judged the best and justest man to be the happiest; (and 
that this is the man who hath most of the regal spirit, and rules himself 
with a kingly power;) and that the worst and the most unjust is the 
most wretched; and that he again happens to be the man who is most 
tyrannical, who in the greatest degree tyrannizes over himself, and the 
city? Let it be published by you, said he. Shall I add, said I, whether 
they be unknown to be such or not both to all men and Gods? Add it, 
said he. Be it so, said I: this would seem to be one proof of ours. And 
this, if you are of the same opinion, must be the second. Which is it? 
Since the soul, said I, of every individual is divided into three parts, in 
the same manner as the city was divided, it will, in my opinion, afford 
a second proof. What is that? It is this. Of the three parts of the soul, 
there appear to me to be three pleasures, one peculiar to each. And the 
desires and governments are in the same manner. How do you say? 
replied he. There is one part, we said, by which a man learns, and 
another by which he is irascible; the third is so multiform, we are 
unable to express it by one word peculiar to itself, but we denominated 
it from that which is greatest and most impetuous in it; for we called it 
the desiderative, on account of the impetuosity of the desires relative to 
meat, drink, and venereal pleasures, and whatever others belong to these; 
and we called it avaricious likewise, because it is by means of wealth 


most especially that such desires are accomplished. And we said rightly, 
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replied he. If then we say that its pleasure and delight are in gain, shall 
we not best of all reduce it under one head in our discourse, so as to 
express something to ourselves, when we make mention of this part of 
the soul? and, calling it the covetous, and the desirous of gain, shall we 
not term it properly? So it appears to me, said he. But what? Do not 
we say that the irascible ought to be wholly impelled to superiority, 
victory, and applause? Extremely so. if then we term it the contentious 
and ambitious, will it not be accurately expressed? Most accurately. But 
it is evident to every one, that the part of the soul, by which we learn, 
is wholly intent always to know the truth; and as to wealth and glory, 
it cares for these least of all. Extremely so. When we call it then the 
desirous of learning, and the philosophic, we shall call it according to 
propriety. How should we not? And do not these, said I, govern in 
souls, one of them in some, and in others another, as it happens? Just 
so, said he. On this account then, we said there were three original 
species of men; the philosophic, the ambitious, and the avaricious. 
Entirely so. And that there were likewise three species of pleasures, one 
subject to each of these. Certainly. You know then, said I, that if you 
were to ask these three men, each of them apart, which of these lives is 
the most pleasant, each would most of all commend his own. And the 
avaricious will say, that in comparison with the pleasure of acquiring 
wealth, that arising from honour, or from learning, 1s of no value, unless 
one make money by them. True, said he. And what says the 
ambitious? said I. Does not he deem the pleasure arising from making 
money a sort of burthen? And likewise that arising from learning, 
unless learning bring him honour, does he not deem it smoke and 
trifling? It is so, said he. And we shall suppose the philosopher, said I, 
to deem the other pleasures as nothing in comparison of that of 
knowing the truth, how it is, and that whilst he is always employed in 
learning something of this kind, he is not very remote from pleasure; 
but that he calls the other pleasures truly necessary, as wanting nothing 
of the others, but where there is a necessity for it. This, said he, we 
must well understand. When therefore, said I, these several lives, and. 
the respective pleasure of each, dispute among themselves, not with 
reference to living more worthily or more basely, or worse or better; 
but merely with reference to this of living more pleasantly, or on the 
contrary more painfully, - how can we know which of them speaks 
most conformably to truth? I am not quite able, said he, to tell. But 
consider it thus. By what ought we to judge of whatever is to be rightly 
judged of? Is it not by experience, by prudence, and by reason? Or has 
any one a better criterion than these? How can he? said he. Consider 
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now; of the three men, who is the most experienced in all the pleasures? 
Whether does it appear to you that the avaricious man, in learning truth 
itself, what it is, is more experienced in the pleasure arising from 
knowledge, than the philosopher is in that arising from the acquisition 
of wealth? There 1s, said he, a great difference: for the philosopher, 
beginning from his childhood, must, of necessity, taste the other 
pleasures; but what it is to know real beings, and how sweet this 
pleasure is, the lucrative man has no necessity of tasting, or of becoming 
experienced in; but rather, when he earnestly endeavours to effect this, 
it is no easy matter. The philosopher then, said I, far surpasses the 
lucrative man, at least in experience of both the pleasures. Far indeed. 
But what with reference to the ambitious man? Is he more experienced 
in the pleasure arising from honour, than the philosopher is in that 
arising from intellectual energy? Honour, said he, attends all of them, 
if they obtain each of them what they aim at: for the rich man 1s 
honoured by many, and so 1s the brave, and the wise; so, as to that of 
honour, what sort of pleasure it is, all of them have the experience. But 
in the contemplation of being itself, what pleasure there is, it is 
impossible for any other than the philosopher to have tasted. On 
account of experience then, said I, he of all men judges the best. By far. 
And surely, along with prudence at least, he alone becomes experienced. 
Why should he not? But even the organ by which these pleasures must 
be judged is not the organ of the lucrative, nor of the ambitious, but of 
the philosopher. Which 1s it? We said somewhere, that they must be 
judged of by reason, did we not? Yes. But reasoning is chiefly the 
organ of the philosopher. How should it not? If then the things to be 
determined were best determined by riches and gain, what the lucrative 
man commended, or despised, would of necessity be most agreeable to 
truth. Entirely. And if by honour, and victory and bravery, must 1t 
not be as the ambitious and contentious man determined? It 1s evident. 
But since it is by experience, and prudence, and reason, - of necessity, 
said he, what the philosopher and the lover of reason commends must 
be the most true. Of the three pleasures, then, that is the most pleasant 
which belongs to that part of the soul by which we learn most, and he 
among us in whom this part governs lives the most pleasant life. How 
can it, said he, be otherwise? For the wise man, being the sovereign 
commender, commends his own life. But which life, said I, does our 
judge pronounce the second, and which the second pleasure? It is plain, 
that of the warlike and ambitious man; for this is nearer to his own than 


that of the lucrative. And that of the covetous, as it appears, is last of 
all. Why not? said he. These things now have thus succeeded one 
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another in order. And the just man has twice now overcome the unjust. 
The third victory now, as at the Olympic games, is sacred to Olympic 
Jupiter, the saviour; for consider, that the pleasure of the others is not 
every way genuine, but that of the wise man is: nor are they pure, but 
somehow shadowed over, as I appear to myself to have heard from one 
of the wise men. And this truly would be the greatest and most 
complete downfall of the unjust. Extremely so. But how do you mean? 
I shall thus trace it out, said I, whilst in searching you answer my 
questions. Ask then, said he. Tell me then, replied I, do we not say 
that pain is opposite to pleasure? Entirely so. And do we not say 
likewise, that to feel neither pleasure nor pain is somewhat? We say it 
is. That being in the middle of both these, it is a certain tranquillity of 
the soul with reference to them. Do you not thus understand it? Thus, 
replied he. Do you not remember, said I, the speeches of the diseased, 
which they utter in their sickness? Which? How that nothing is more 
pleasant than health, but that it escaped their notice before they became 
sick, that it was the most pleasant. I remember it, said he. And are you 
not wont to hear those who are under any acute pain say, that there is 
nothing more pleasant than a cessation from pain. I am wont to hear 
them. And you may perceive in men, I imagine, the same thing, when 
they are in many other such like circumstances, where, when in pain, 
they extol a freedom from pain, and the tranquillity of such a state, as 
being the most pleasant, and do not extol that of feeling joy. Because 
this, it is likely, said he, becomes at that time pleasant and desirable 
tranquillity. And when any one ceaseth, said I, to feel joy, this 
tranquillity from pleasure will be painful. It is likely, said he. This 
tranquillity, then, which we just now said was between the two, will at 
times become each of these, pain and pleasure. It appears so. But is it 
truly possible, that what is neither of the two should become both? It 
does not appear to me that it is. And surely at least, when any thing 
pleasant or any thing painful is in the soul, both sensations are a certain 
motion; are they not? Yes. But did not that which is neither painful 
nor pleasant appear just now to be tranquillity, and in the middle of. 
these two? It appears so, indeed. How 1s it right, then, to deem it 
pleasant not to be in pain, or painful not to enjoy pleasure? It is by no 
means right. In these cases, then, tranquillity is not really so, said I, but 
it appears pleasant in respect of the painful, and painful in respect of the 
pleasant. And there is nothing genuine in these appearances as to the 
truth of pleasure, but a certain magical delusion. As our reasoning 
shows, said he. Consider then, said I, the pleasures which do not arise 
from the cessation of pains, that you may not frequently in the present 
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discourse suppose that these two naturally thus subsist, viz. that pleasure 
is the cessation of pain, and pain the cessation of pleasure. How, said 
he, and which pleasures do you mean? There are many others, said I, 
but chiefly 1f you wish to consider the pleasures from smells; for these, 
without any preceding pain, are on a sudden immensely great, and, 
when they cease, they leave no pain behind them. Most true, said he. 
Let us not then be persuaded that pure pleasure is the removal of pain, 
or pain the removal of pleasure. Let us not. But yet, said I, those 


which extend through the body to the soul, and which are called 


pleasures, the greatest part of them almost, and the most considerable, 
are of this species, certain cessations of pain. They are so. And are not 
the preconceptions of pleasure and pain, which arise in the mind from 
the expectation of these things, of the same kind? Of the same. Do you 
know then, said I, what kind they are of, and what they chiefly 
resemble? What? said he. Do you reckon, said I, there is any such 
thing in nature as this, the above, the below, and the middle? I do. Do 
you think then that any one, when he is brought from the below to the 
middle, imagines any thing else than that he is brought to the above? 
and when he stands in the middle, and looks down whence he was 
brought, will he imagine he is any where else than above, whilst yet he 
has not seen the true above? By Jupiter, said he, I do not think that 
such an one will imagine otherwise. But if he should again, said I, be 
carried to the below, he would conjecture he was carried to the below, 
and would conjecture according to truth. How should he not? Would 
he not be affected in all these respects, from his not having experience 
in what is really above, and in the middle, and below? It is plain. 
Would you wonder then, that whilst men are inexperienced in the truth, 
they have unsound opinions about many other things, - and that as to 
pleasure and pain, and what is between these, they are likewise affected 
in this same manner? So that, even when they are brought to what is 
painful, they imagine truly, and are truly pained; but when from pain 
they are brought to the middle, they strongly imagine that they are 
arrived at fullness of pleasure. In the same manner as those who along 
with the black colour look at the grey, through inexperience of the 
white, are deceived; so those who consider pain along with a freedom 
from pain, are deceived through inexperience of pleasure. By Jupiter, 
said he, I should not wonder, but much rather if it were not so. But 
consider it, said I, in this manner. Are not hunger and thirst, and such 
like, certain emptinesses in the bodily habit? What else? And are not 
ignorance and folly an emptiness in the habit of the soul? Extremely so. 
And is not the one filled when it receives food, and the other when it 
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possesses intellect? Why not? But which is the more real repletion, that 
of the less, or that of the more real being? It is plain, that of the more 
real. Which species, then, do you think, participates most of a more 
pure essence; whether these which participate of bread and drink, and 
meat, and all such sort of nourishment; or that species which participates 
of true opinion and science, and intellect, and, in short, of all virtue? 
But judge of it in this manner. That which adheres to what is always 
similar, and immortal, and true, and is so itself, and arises in what is 
such, does it appear to you to have more of the reality of being, than 
that which adheres to what is never similar, and is mortal, which is so 
itself, and is generated in a thing of this kind? This, said he, differs 
much from that which 1s always similar. Does then the essence of that 
which is always similar participate more of essence than of science? By 
no means. But what with relation to truth? Nor of this neither. If it 
participate less of truth, does it not likewise do so of essence? Of 
necessity. In short, then, do not the genera relating to the care of the 
body participate less of truth and essence, than those relating to the care 
of the soul? By far. And the body less than the soul; do you not think 
so? Ido. Is not that which is filled with more real beings, and is itself 
a more real being, in reality more truly filled than that which is filled 
with less real beings, and 1s itself a less real being? How should it not? 
If then it be pleasant to be filled with what is suitable to nature, that 
which is in reality filled, and with more real being, must be made both 
more really and more truly to enjoy true pleasure; but that which 
participates of less real being, must be less truly and firmly filled, and 
participates of a more uncertain and less genuine pleasure. Most 
necessarily, said he. Such then as are unacquainted with wisdom and 
virtue, and are always conversant in feastings and such like, are carried 
as it appears to the below, and back again to the middle, and there they 
wander for life. But never, passing beyond this, do they look towards 
the true above, nor are carried to it; nor are they ever really filled with 
real being; nor have they ever tasted solid and pure pleasure; but, after 
the manner of brutes looking always downwards, and bowed towards 
earth and their tables, they live feeding and coupling; and from a lust of 
these things, kicking and pushing at one another with iron horns and 
hoofs, they perish through their unsatiableness, as those who are filling 
with unreal being that which is no real being, nor friendly to 
themselves. You pronounce most perfectly, Socrates, as from an oracle, 
said Glauco, the life of the multitude. Must they not then, of necessity, 
be conversant with pleasures mixed with pains, images of the true 
pleasure, shadowed over, and coloured by their position beside each 


other? so that both their pleasures and pains will appear vehement, and 
engender their mad passions in the foolish. Hence also they must fight 
about these things, as Stesichorus says those at Troy fought about the 
image of Helen, through ignorance of the true one. Of necessity, said 
he, something of this kind must take place. And what as to the irascible 
part of the soul? Must not other such like things happen, wherever any 
one gratifies it, either in the way of envy, though ambition, or in the 
way of violence, through contentiousness, or in the way of anger, 
through moroseness, pursuing a glut of honour, of conquest, and of 
anger, both without reason, and without intelligence? Such things as 
these, said he, must necessarily happen with reference to this part of the 
soul. What then, said I, shall we boldly say concerning all the pleasures, 
both respecting the avaricious and the ambitious part, that such of them 
as are obedient to science and reason, and, in conjunction with these, 
pursue and obtain the pleasures of which the prudent part of the soul is 
the leader, shall obtain the truest pleasures, as far as it is possible for 
them to attain true pleasure, and in as much as they follow truth, 
pleasures which are properly their own; if indeed what is best for every 
one be most properly his own? But surely it is most properly, said he, 
his own. When then the whole soul is obedient to the philosophic part, 
and there is no sedition in it, then every part in other respects performs 
its proper business, and is just, and also reaps its own pleasures, and such 
as are the best, and as far as is possible the most true. Certainly, indeed. 
But when any of the others governs, it happens that it neither attains its 
own pleasures and it compels the other parts to pursue a pleasure foreign 
to them, and not at all true. It does so, said he. Do not then the parts 
which are the most remote from philosophy and reason most especially 
effectuate such things? Very much so. And is not that which is most 
remote from law and order, likewise most remote from reason? It 


plainly is. And have not the amorous and the tyrannical desires 
appeared to be most remote from law and order? Extremely so. And 


the royal and the moderate ones, the least remote? Yes. The tyrant 
then, I think, shall be the most remote from true pleasure, and such as 
is most properly his own, and the other shall be the least. Of necessity. 
And the tyrant, said I, shall lead a life the most unpleasant, and the king 
the most pleasant. Of great necessity. Do you know then, said I, how 
much more unpleasant a life the tyrant leads than the king? If you tell 
me, said he. As there are three pleasures, as it appears, one genuine, and 


two illegitimate; the Tyrant in carrying the illegitimate to extremity, 
and flying from law and reason, dwells with slavish pleasures as his life- 
guards, and how far he is inferior is not easily to be told, unless it may 
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be done in this manner. How? said he. The Tyrant is somehow the 
third' remote from the Oligarchic character; for the Democratic was in 
the middle between them. Yes. Does he not then dwell with the third 
image of pleasure, distant from him with reference to truth, if our 
former reasonings be true? Just so. But the Oligarchic is the third again 
from the Royal, if we suppose the Aristocratic and the Royal the same. 
He is the third. The Tyrant then, said I, is remote from true pleasure, 
the third from the third. It appears so. A plain surface then, said I, 
may be the image of tyrannical pleasure, as to the computation of 
length. Certainly. But as to power, and the third augment, it is 
manifest by how great a distance it is remote. It is manifest, said he, to 
the computer at least. If now, conversely, any one shall say the King is 
distant from the Tyrant as to truth of pleasure, as much as is the 
distance of 9, and 20, and 700, shall he not, on completing the 
multiplication, find him leading the more pleasant life, and the Tyrant 
the more wretched one, by this same distance? You have heaped up, 
said he, a prodigious account of the difference between these two men, 
the just and the unjust, with reference to pleasure and pain. Yet the 
numbers are true, said I, and corresponding to their lives, if indeed days, 
and nights, and months, and years, correspond to them. But these, said 
he, do correspond to them. If then the good and just man surpasses so 
far the evil and unjust man in pleasure, in what a prodigious degree 
further shall he surpass him in decorum of life, in beauty and in virtue! 
In a prodigious degree, by Jupiter, said he. Be it so, said I. Since now 
we are come to this part of our argument, let us recapitulate what we 
first said, on account of which we have come hither: and it was 
somewhere said, that it was advantageous to do injustice, if one were 
completely unjust, but were reputed just. Was it not so said? It was 
indeed. Now then, said I, let us settle this point, since we have now 


' The following numbers are employed by Plato in this place. He considers the 
Royal character as analogous to unity, the Oligarchic to the number 3, and the Tyrannic 
to the number 9. As 3 therefore is triple of unity, the Oligarchic is the third from the 
Royal character; and in a similar manner the Tyrant is distant from the Oligarchist by 
the triple in number; for 9 1s the triple if 3, just as 3 ıs the triple of 1. But 9 is a plane 
number, the length of which ts 3, and also its breadth. And atyrannic, says Plato, is the 
last image of a royal life. He also calls 3 a power, because unity being multiplied by it, 
and itself by itself, and 9 by it, there will be produced 3, 9, 27. But he calls the third 
augment 27, arising from the multiplication of the power 3, and producing depth or a 
solid number. Lastly, 27 multiplied into itself produces 729, which may be considered 
as a perfect multiplication, this number being the 6th power of 3; and 6 as is well 
known is a perfect number. Hence, as the King is analogous to 1, he is said, by Plato, 
to be 729 times distant from the Tyrant. 
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settled the other, with reference to acting justly and unjustly, what 
power each of these possesses in itself. How? said he. Let us in our 
reasoning fashion an image of the soul, that the man who said those 
things may know what he said. What kind of image? said he. One of 
those creatures, said I, which are fabled to have been of old, as that of 
Chimera, of Scylla, or Cerberus; and many others are spoken of, where 
many particular natures existed together in one. They are spoken of 
indeed, said he. Form now one figure of a creature, various, and many- 
headed’, having all around heads of tame creatures, and of wild, and 
having power in itself of changing all these heads, and of breeding them 
out of itself. This 1s the work, said he, of a skilful former: however, as 
the formation 1s easier in reasoning, than in wax and such like, let it be 
formed. Let there be now one other figure of a liont and one of a man; 
but let the first be by far the greatest, and the second be the second in 
bulk. These are easy, said he, and they are formed. Conjoin now these 
three in one, so as to exist somehow with one another. They are 
conjoined, said he. Form now around them the external appearance of 
one of them, that of the man; so that to one who is not able to see what 
is within, but who perceives only the external covering, the man may 
appear one creature. This is formed around, said he. Let us now tell 
him, who asserts that it is profitable to this man to do injustice, but to 
do justice 1s unprofitable, that he asserts nothing else, than that it ts 
profitable for him to feast the multiform creature, and to make it strong; 
and likewise the lion, and what respects the lion, whilst the man he kills 
with famine, and renders weak, so as to be dragged whichever way 
either of those drag him; and that he will also find it advantageous never 
to accustom the one to live in harmony with the other, nor to make 


them friends, but suffer them to be biting one another, and to fight and 
devour each other. He, said he, who commendeth the doing injustice, 


undoubtedly asserts these things. And does not he again, who says it is 


profitable to do justice, say that he ought to do and to say such things 
by which the inner man shall come to have the most entire command 


of the man, and, as a tiller of the ground, shall take care of the many- 
headed creature, cherishing the mild ones, and nourishing them, and 
hindering the wild ones from growing up, taking the nature of the lion 
as his ally, and, having a common care for all, make them friendly to 


t By this many-headed beast, desire is signified. 


t! The lion signifies anger, and the figure of a man reason; for the whole soul is 
divided into reason, anger, and desire. 
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one another, and to himself, and so nourish them? He who commends 
justice undoubtedly says such things as these. In all respects, then, he 
who commends justice would seem to speak the truth, but he who 
commends injustice, to speak what is false; for, with regard to pleasure, 
and applause, and profit, he who commends justice speaks the truth, and 
he who discommends it speaks nothing genuine. Nor does he 
discommend with understanding what he discommends. Not at all, said 
he, as appears to me at least. Let us then in a mild manner persuade 
him (for it is not willingly he errs), asking him, O blessed man! do not 
we say that the maxims of things beautiful and base become so, upon 
such accounts as these? Those are good which subject the brutal part of 
our nature most to the man, or rather perhaps to that which is divine: 
but those are evil which enslave the mild part of our nature to the 
brutal. Will he agree with us? or how? He will, if he be advised by me, 
said he. Is there then any one, said I, whom it avails, from this 
reasoning, to take gold unjustly, if something of this kind happens, if, 
whilst he takes the money, he at the same time subjects the best part of 
himself to the worst? Or, if, taking gold, he should enslave a son or 
daughter, and that even to savage and wicked men, shall we not say this 
would not avail him, not though he should receive for it a prodigious 
sum? But if he enslaves the most divine part of himself to the most 
impious and most polluted part, without any pity, is he not wretched? 
and does he not take a gift of gold to his far more dreadful ruin, than 
Euriphyle did when she received the necklace for her husband’s life? By 
far, said Glauco; for I will answer you for the man. And do you not 
think that to be intemperate, has of old been discommended on such 
accounts as these, because that in such a one that terrible, great and 
multiform beast was indulged more than was meet? It ts plain, said he. 
And are not arrogance and moroseness blamed, when the lion and the 
Serpentine disposition increases and stretches beyond measure? Entirely 
so. And are not luxury and effeminacy blamed because of the 
remissness and looseness of this disposition, when it engenders in the 
man cowardice? What else? Are not flattery and illiberality blamed, . 
when any one makes this irascible part itself subject to the brutal crew, 
and, for the sake of wealth and its insatiable lust, accustoms the irascible 
to be affronted from its youth, and instead of a lion to become an ape? 
Entirely so, said he. But why is it, do you think, that mechanical arts 
and handicrafts are despicable? Shall we say it is on any other account 
than this, that when a man has the form of that which is best in his soul 
naturally weak, so as not to be able to govern the creatures within 
himself, but to minister to them, he 1s able only to learn what flatters 
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them? It is likely, said he. In order then that such a one may be 
governed in the same manner as the best man is, do we not say that he 
must be the servant of one who is the best, and who has within him the 
divine governor? not at all conceiving that he should be governed to the 
hurt of the subject (as Thrasymachus imagined), but, as it is best for 
every one to be governed, by one divine and wise, most especially 
possessing it as his own within him, if not subjecting himself to it 
externally; that as far as possible we may all resemble one another and 
be friends, governed by one and the same? Rightly, indeed, said he. 
And law at least, said I, plainly shows it intends such a thing, being an 
ally to all in the city; as does likewise the government of children, in 
not allowing them to be free ull we establish in them a proper 
government, as in a city; and having cultivated that in them which is 
best, by that which is best in ourselves, we establish a similar guardian 
and governor for youth, and then truly we set it free. It shows indeed, 
said he. In what way then shall we say, Glauco, and according to what 
reasoning, that it is profitable to do injustice, to be intemperate, or to 
do any thing base, by which a man shall indeed become more wicked, 
but yet shall acquire more wealth, or any kind of power? In no way, 
said he. But how shall we say it is profitable for the unjust to be 
concealed, and not to suffer punishment? or does he not indeed, who is 
concealed, still become more wicked? but he who is not concealed, and 
is punished, has the brutal part quieted, and made mild, and the muid 
part set at liberty. And the whole soul being settled in the best temper, 
in possessing temperance and justice, with wisdom, acquires a more 
valuable habit than the body does, in acquiring vigour and beauty, with 
a sound constitution; in as far as the soul 1s more valuable than the 
body. Entirely so, said he. Shall not every one then, who possesses 
intellect, regulate his life in extending the whole of his powers hither, 
in the first place, honouring those disciplines which will render his soul 
of this kind, and despising all other things? It 1s plain, said he. And 
next, said I, with reference to a good habit of body and its nourishment, 
he will spend his life in attention to these, not that he may indulge the 
brutal and irrational pleasure; nor yet with a view to health, nor, 
principally regarding this, to become strong and healthy, and beautiful, 
unless by means of these he is to become temperate likewise: but he 
always appears to adjust the harmony of the body for the sake of the 
symphony which is in the soul. By all means, said he, if indeed he is to 
be truly musical. That arrangement then, said I, and symphony arising 
from the possession of wealth, and that vulgar magnificence, he will not, 
in consequence of being astonished with the felicity of the multitude, 
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increase to infinity, and bring on himself infinite evils. I do not think 
it, said he. But looking, said I, to that polity within himself, and taking 
care that nothing there be moved out of its place, through the greatness 
or smallness of his property, governing in this manner as far as he 1s 
able, he will add to his substance, and spend out of it. Entirely so, said 
he. He will regard honours likewise in the same manner; some he will 
willingly partake of, and taste, which he judges will render him a better 
man, but those which he thinks would dissolve that habit of soul which 
subsists within him, he will fly from both in private and in public. He 
will not then, said he, be willing to act in polities, if he takes care of 
this. Yes truly, said I, in his own city, and greatly too. But not 
probably in his country, unless some divine fortune befall him. I 
understand, said he. You mean in the city we have now established, 
which exists in our reasoning, since it 1s nowhere on earth, at least, as 
I imagine. But in heaven, probably, there 1s a model of it, said I, for 
any one who inclines to contemplate it, and on contemplating to 
regulate himself accordingly; and it is of no consequence to him, 
whether it does exist any where, or shall ever exist here. He does the 
duties of this city alone, and of no other. It is reasonable said he." 
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BOOK X 


I observe, said I, with reference to many other things, that we have 
established a city in a right manner, beyond what all others have done, 
and among these establishments, I mean that respecting poetry” as none 
of the least. Which? said he. That no part of it which is imitative be 
by any means admitted. For it appears, now most of all, and with 
greatest perspicuity, that it is not to be admitted, since the several forms 
of the soul have been distinguished apart from one another. How do 
you mean? That I may tell it as to you, (for you will not accuse me to 
the composers of tragedy, and the rest of the imitative kind) all such 
things as these seem to be the ruin of the dianoétic part of the hearers, 
viz. of such of them as have not a medicine to enable them to discern 
their peculiar nature. From what consideration, said he, do you say so? 
It must be spoken, said I, although a certain friendship, at least, and 
reverence for Homer, which I have had from my childhood, restrains 
me from telling it; for he seems truly both to have been the first teacher 
and leader of all these good composers of tragedy: but the man must not 
be honoured preferably to the truth. But what I mean must be spoken. 
By all means, said he. Hear me then, or rather answer me. Ask. Can 
you tell me perfectly, what at all imitation 1s? for I do not myself 
altogether understand what it means. And shall I then any how 
understand it? said he. That would be no way strange, said I; since 
those who are dim-sighted perceive many things sooner than those who 
see more clearly. The case is so, said he; but whilst you are present, I 
should not be able to adventure to tell, even though something did 
appear to me. But consider it yourself. Are you willing then, that we 
hence begin our inquiry in our usual method? for we were wont to 
suppose a certain species with respect to many individuals, to which we 
give the same name; or do you not understand me? I understand. Let 
us suppose now such among the many, as you please; as, for example, 
there are many beds and tables, if you please. Why are there not? But 
the ideas', at least respecting these pieces of furniture, are two; one of 


t We must not suppose that Plato, in speaking of the idea of a bed and table, mean 
to signify that there is an idea of each of these in the intellect of the demiurgus of the 
universe; or, in short, that there are ideas of things artificial; but he calls by the name 
of idea, the reason of productive principle which subsists in the dianoétic power of the 
artificer: and this reason, he says, is the offspring of deity, because he is of opinion, that 
this very artificial principle itself is imparted to souls from divinity. Proclus, on the 
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bed, and one of table. Yes. And are we not wont to say, that the 
workmen of each of these species of furniture, looking towards the idea, 
make in this manner, the one the beds, and the other the tables which 
we use? and all other things after the same manner. For no one of the 
artists makes, at least, the idea itself; for how can he? By no means. But 
see now whether you call such a one as this an artist? Which? One 
who does all such things, as each manual artificer does. You mention 
some skilful and wonderful man. Not yet, at least; but you will much 
more say so presently; for this same mechanic is not only able to make 
all sorts of utensils, but he makes also every thing which springs from 
the earth, and he makes all sorts of animals, himself as well as others: 
and besides these things, he makes the earth, and heaven, and the Gods, 
and all things in heaven, and in Hades under the earth. You mention, 
said he, a perfectly wonderful sophist. You do not believe me; but tell 
me, does it appear to you that there is not any such artist? or that, in 
one respect, he is the maker of all these things, and in another he is not? 
or do you not perceive that even you yourself might be able to make all 
these things, 1n a certain manner at least? And what, said he, 1s this 
manner? It is not difficult, said I, but is performed in many ways, and 
quickly; but in the quickest manner of all, if you choose to take a 
mirror, and carry it round every where; for then you will quickly make 
the sun, and the things in the heavens, quickly the earth, quickly 
yourself, and the other animals, and utensils, and vegetables, and all that 
was now mentioned. Yes, said he, the appearances, but not however the 
real things. You come well, said I, and seasonably, with your remark; 
for I imagine that the painter too is one of these artists. Is he not? 
How is it possible he should not? But you will say, I think, that he 
does not make what he makes, true, although the painter too, in a 
certain manner, at least, makes a bed, does he not? Yes, said he, he too 
makes only the appearance. But what with reference to the bed-maker? 
Did you not indeed say, just now, that he does not make the form 
which we say exists, which is bed, but a particular bed? I said so indeed. 
If then he does not make that which is, he does not make real being, but 
some such thing as being, but not being itself: but if any one should say, ` 


Parmenides, well observes, that an argument of the truth of this may be derived from 
hence, - that Plato calls a poet the third from, or with respect to, the truth, placing him 
analogous to a painter, who does not make a bed, but the image of it. The form of bed, 
therefore, in the dianoétic part of the artificer, ranks as first with respect to truth; the 
bed which he makes as second; and that which 1s painted as the third. But if there was 
an idea of bed in the intellect of divinity, the painter would be the fourth and not the 
third from the truth. 


that the work of a bed-maker, or of any other handicraft, were real 
being, he would seem not to say true. He would, said he, as it must 
appear to those who are conversant in such kind of reasonings. Let us 
not then at all wonder if this likewise happen to be somewhat obscure 
with reference to the truth. Let us not. Are you willing then, said I, 
that, with reference to these very things, we inquire concerning the 
imitator, who he really is? If you are willing, said he. Are there not 
then these three sorts of beds? One which exists in nature, and which 
we may say, as I imagine, God made, or who else? None, I think. And 
one which the joiner makes. Yes, said he. And one which the painter 
makes. Is it not so? Be it so. Now the painter, the bed-maker, God, 
these three preside over three species of beds. They are three, indeed. 
But God, whether it were that he was not willing, or whether there was 
some necessity for it, that he should not make but one bed in nature, 
made this one only, which is really bed; but two such, or more, have 
never been produced by God, nor ever will be produced. How so? said 
he. Because, said I, if he had made but two, again one would have 
appeared, the form of which both these two would have possessed, and 
that form would be, that which is bed, and not those two. Right, said 
he. God then, I think, knowing these things, and willing to be the 
maker of bed, really, and really existing, but not of any particular bed, 
nor to be any particular bed-maker, produced but one in nature. It 
appears so. Are you willing, then, that we call him the planter of this, 
or something of this kind? It is just, said he, since he has, in their 
nature, made both this, and all other things. But what as to the joiner? 
Is not he the workman of a bed? Yes. And is the painter, too, the 
workman and maker of such a work? By no means. But what will you 
say he is with relation to bed? This, said he, as it appears to me, we 
may most reasonably call him, the imitator of what these are the 
workmen of. Be it so, said I; you call him then the imitator who makes 
what is generated the third from nature? Entirely so, said he. And this 
the composer of tragedy shall be likewise, since he is an imitator, rising 
as a sort of third from the King and the truth; and in like manner all 
other imitators. It seems to. We have agreed then as to the imitator; 
but tell me this concerning the painter, whether do you think he 
undertakes to imitate each particular thing in nature, or the works of 


artists? The works of artists, said he. Whether, such as they really are, 
or such as they appear? Determine this further. How do you say? 
replied he. Thus. Does a bed differ any thing from itself, whether he 
view it obliquely, or directly opposite, or in any particular position? or, 
does it differ nothing, but only appears different, and in the same way 
as to other things? Thus, said he, it appears, but differs nothing. 
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Consider this too, with reference to which of the two does painting 
work, in each particular work; whether with reference to real being, to 
imitate it as it really is, or with reference to what is apparent, as it 
appears; and whether is it the imitation of appearance, or of truth? Of 
appearance, said he. The imitative art, then, is far from the truth: and 
on this account, it seems, he is able to make these things, because he is 
able to attain but to some small part of each particular, and that but an 
image. Thus we say that a painter will paint us a shoemaker, a joiner, 
and other artists, though he be skilled in none of those arts; yet he will 
be able to deceive children and ignorant people, if he be a good painter, 
when he paints a joiner, and shows him at a distance, so far as to make 
them imagine he 1s a real joiner. Why not? But this, I think, my 
friend, we must consider with reference to all these things; that when 
any one tells us of such a painter, that he has met with a man who is 
skilled in all manner of workmanship, and every thing else which every 
several artist understands, and that there is nothing which he does not 
know more accurately than any other person, we ought to reply to such 
an one, that he is a simple man, and that it seems, having met with 
some magician, and mimic, he has been deceived; so that he has 
appeared to him to know every thing, from his own incapacity to 
distinguish between science, and ignorance, and imitation. Most true, 
said he. Ought we not then, said I, in the next place, to consider 
tragedy, and its leader, Homer? since we hear from some, that these 
poets understand all arts, and all human affairs, respecting virtue and 
vice, and likewise all divine things; for a good poet must necessarily 
compose with knowledge, if he means to compose well what he 
composes, else he is not able to compose. It behoves us then to consider 
whether these who have met with those imitators have been deceived, 
and on viewing their works have not perceived that they are the third 
distant from real being, and that their works are such as can easily be 
made by one who knows not the truth (for they make phantasms, and 
not real beings); or whether they do say something to the purpose, and 
that the good poets in reality have knowledge in those things which 
they seem to the multitude to express with elegance. By all means, said 
he, this is to be inquired into. Do you think then, that if any one were 
able to make both of these, that which is imitated, and likewise the 
image, he would allow himself seriously to apply to the workmanship 
of the images, and propose this to himself as the best thing in life? I do 
not. But if he were in reality intelligent in these things which he 
imitates, he would far rather, I think, seriously apply himself to the 
things than to the imitations, and would endeavour to leave behind him 
many and beautiful actions, as monuments of himself, and would study 


rather to be himself the person commended than the encomiast. I think 
so, said he; for neither is the honour nor the profit equal. As to other 
things, then, let us not call them to account, asking Homer or any other 
of the poets, whether any of them were any way skilled in medicine, 
and not an imitator only of medical discourses, for which of the ancient 
or latter poets is said to have restored any to health, as Aésculapius did? 
or what students in medicine has any left behind him, as he did his 
descendants? Nor let us ask them concerning the other arts, but dismiss 
them: but with reference to those greatest and most beautiful things 
which Homer attempts to speak of, concerning wars and armies, and 
constitutions of cities, and the education belonging to men, it is just, 
somehow, to question him, whilst we demand of him: Friend Homer, 
if you be not the third from the truth with regard to virtue, being the 
workman of an image (which we have defined an imitator to be, but the 
second, and are able to discern what pursuits render men better or 
worse, both in private and public, tell us which of the cities has been by 
you better constituted, as Lacedezmon was by Lycurgus, and many other 
both great and small cities by many others, but what city acknowledges 
you to have been a good lawgiver, and to have been of advantage to 
them. Italy and Sicily acknowledge Charondas, and we Solon; but will 
any one acknowledge you as the benefactor of any city? I think not, 
said Glauco. It is not then pretended even by the Homerics themselves. 
But what war in Homer’s days is recorded to have been well conducted 
by him as leader, or counsellor? Not one. But what are his discoveries? 
as among the works of a wise man there are many discoveries and 
inventions spoken of, respecting the arts, and other affairs; as of Thales 
the Milesian, and of Anacharsis the Scythian. By no means is there any 
such thing. But if not in a public manner, is Homer said to have lived 
as a private tutor to any who delighted in his conversation, and have 
delivered down to posterity a certain Homeric manner of life? in like 
manner as Pythagoras was remarkably beloved on this account, and, 
even to this day, such as denominate themselves from the Pythagorzan 
manner of life appear to be somehow eminent beyond others. Neither 
is there, said he, any thing of this kind related of Homer. For 
Creophilus', Socrates, the companion of Homer, may probably appear 
more ridiculous still in his education, than in his name, if what is said 
of Homer be true. For it is said that he was greatly neglected when he 


t According to the Greek Scholiast on this place, Creophilus was an epic poet of 
Chios. Some relate of him that Homer married his daughter, and that Homer dwelling 
in his house, he had from him the poem of the Iliad. His name, to which Socrates 
alludes, signifies a lover of flesh. 
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lived under Homer’s tuition. It is said indeed, replied I. But do you 
think, Glauco, that 1f Homer had been able to educate men, and to 
render them better, as being capable not only to imitate with respect to 
these things, but to understand them, would he not then have procured 
himself many companions, and have been honoured and beloved by 
them? But Protagoras the Abderite, and Prodicus the Chian, and many 
others, are able to persuade the men of their times, conversing with 
them privately, that they will neither be able to govern their family, nor 
yet their city, unless they themselves preside over their education; and 
for this wisdom of theirs, they are so exceedingly beloved, that their 
companions almost carry them about on their heads. Would then the 
men of Homer’s time have left him or Hesiod to go about singing their 
songs, if he had been able to profit men in the way of virtue; and not 
rather have retained him with gold, and obliged him to stay with them? 
or, if they could not persuade him, would they not as scholars have 
followed him every where, till they had obtained sufficient education? 
You seem to me, said he, Socrates, to say what is in every respect true. 
Shall we not then establish this point, - That all the poetical men, 
beginning with Homer, are imitators of the images of virtue, and of 
other things about which they compose, but that they do not attain to 
the truth: but as we just now said, a painter who himself knows nothing 
about the making of shoes, will draw a shoemaker, who shall appear to 
be real to such as are not intelligent, but who view according to the 
colour and figures? Entirely so. In the same manner, I think, we shall 
say that the poet colours over with his names and words certain colours 
of the several arts, whilst he understands nothing himself, but merely 
imitates, so as to others such as himself who view things in his 
compositions, he appears to have knowledge: and if he says any thing 
about shoemaking in measure, rhythm and harmony, he seems to speak 
perfectly well, and in like manner if of an expedition, or of any thing 
else: so great an inchantment have these things naturally, since you 
know, I think, in what manner poetical things appear when stript of 
musical colouring, and expressed apart by themselves, for you have 
somewhere beheld it. I have, said he. Do they not, said I, resemble the 
faces of people who are in their prime, but who are not beautiful, such 
as they appear when their bloom forsakes them? Entirely, said he. 
Come now, and consider this. The maker of the image, whom we call 
the imitator, knows nothing of real being, but only of that which is 
apparent. Is it not so? Yes. Let us not then leave it expressed by 
halves, but let us sufficiently perceive it. Say on, replied he. A painter, 
we say, will paint reins, and a bridle. Yes. And the leather-cutter, and 
the smith, will make them. Certainly. Does then the painter 
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understand what kind of reins and bridle there ought to be? or not even 
he who makes them, the smith, nor the leather-cutter, but he who 
knows how to use them, the horseman alone? Most true. Shall we not 
say it is so in every thing else? How? That with reference to each 
particular thing, there are these three arts. That which is to use it, that 
which is to make it, and that which is to imitate it. Yes. Are then the 
virtue, and the beauty, and the rectitude of every utensil, and animal, 
and action, for nothing else but for the use for which each particular 
was made, or generated? Just so. By a great necessity, then, he who 
uses each particular must be the most skilful, and be able to tell the 
maker what he makes good or bad, with reference to the use for which 
he uses it: thus, for example, a player on the pipe tells the pipe-maker 
concerning pipes, what things are of service towards the playing on the 
pipe, and he will give orders how he ought to make them, but the 
workman does not so. How should it be otherwise? Does not the one 
then, being intelligent, pronounce concerning good and bad pipes, and 
the other, believing him, make accordingly? Yes. With reference then 
to one and the same instrument, the maker shall have right opinion 
concerning its beauty or deformity, whilst he is conversant with one 
who is intelligent, and is obliged to hear from the intelligent; but he 
who uses it shall have science. Entirely so. But whether shall the 
imitator have science from using the things he paints, whether they be 
handsome and right, or otherwise? or shall he have right opinion from 
his being necessarily conversant with the intelligent, and from being 
enjoined in what manner he ought to pant? Neither of the two. The 
imitator then shall have neither knowledge, nor right opinion about 
what he imitates with reference to beauty or deformity. It appears not. 
The imitator then should be very agreeable in his imitation, with regard 
to wisdom, concerning what he paints. Not entirely. But however he 
will imitate at least, without knowing concerning each particular in what 
respect it is ill or good; but it is likely that he will imitate such as 
appears to be beautiful to the multitude, and those who know nothing. 
What else? We have now, indeed, sufficiently, as it appears, at least, 
settled these things: That the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning 
in those things which he imitates, but that imitation is a sort of 
amusement, and not a serious affair. And likewise that those who apply 
to tragic poetry in iambics and heroics, are all imitators in the highest 
degree. Entirely so. But, by Jupiter, sad I, this of imitation is 
somehow in the third degree from the truth. Is it not? Yes. To what 
part then of man does it belong, having the power it possesses? What 
part do you speak of? Of such as this. The same magnitude perceived 
by sight, does not appear in the same manner, near, and at a distance. 


It does not. And the same things appear crooked and straight, when we 
look at them in water, and out of water, and concave and convex, 
through the error of the sight, as to colours. All this disturbance 1s 
manifest in the soul; and this infirmity of our nature painting attacks, 
and leaves nothing of magical seduction unattempted, together with the 
wonder-working art, and many other such-like devices. True. And have 
not the arts of measuring, numbering, and weighing, appeared to be 
most ingenious helps in these things, that so the apparent greater or less, 
the apparent more or heavier, may not govern us, but the numbered, the 
measured, and the weighed? How should it be otherwise? But this 
again is, at least, the work of the rational part in the soul. It 1s so, 
indeed. But whilst reason often measures and declares some things to be 
greater or less than other things, or equal, the contrary appears at the 
same time with reference to these things. Yes. But did not we say that 
it was impossible for the same person to have contrary opinions about 
the same things at the same time? And thus far we said rightly. That 
part of the soul, then, which judges contrary to the measure, would 
seem not to be the same with that which judges according to the 
measure. It would not. But surely, at least, that which trusts to 
measure and computation would seem to be the best part of the soul. 
Why not? That then which opposes itself to this will be some one of 
the depraved parts of us. Of necessity. It was this then I wished should 
be agreed upon, when I said that painting, and in short imitation, being 
far from the truth, delight in their own work, conversing with that part 
in us which is far from wisdom, and are its companion and friend, to no 
sound nor genuine purpose. Entirely so, said he. Imitation then, being 
depraved in itself, and joining with that which is depraved, generates 
depraved things. It seems so. Whether, said I, is the case thus, with 
reference to the imitation which 1s by the sight only, or is ıt likewise so 
with reference to that by hearing, which we call poetry? Likely as to 
this also, said he. We shall not therefore, said I, trust to the appearance 
in painting, but we shall proceed to the consideration of the dianoétic 
part with which the imitation through poetry is conversant, and see 
whether it is depraved or worthy. It must be done. Let us proceed then 
thus: Poetic imitation, we say, imitates men acting either voluntarily or 
involuntarily; and imagining that in their acting they have done either 
well or ill, and in all these cases receiving either pain or pleasure: Does 
it any more than this? No more. In all these, now, does the man agree 
with himself? or, as he disagreed with reference to sight, and had 
contrary opinions in himself of the same things at one and the same 
time, does he, in the same manner, disagree likewise in his actions, and 
fight with himself? But I recollect that there is no occasion for us to 
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settle this at least; for, in our reasonings above, we sufficiently 
determined all these things, that our soul is full of a thousand such 
contrarieties existing in it. Right, said he. Right indeed, said I; but it 
appears to me necessary to discuss now, what was then omitted. As 
what? said he. We said somewhere formerly, said I, that a good man, 
when he meets with such a fortune as the loss of a son, or of any thing 
else which he values the most, will bear it of all men the easiest. 
Certainly. But let us now consider this further, - whether will he not 
grieve at all, or is this indeed impossible, but he will, however, moderate 
his grief? The truth, said he, is rather this last. But tell me this now 
concerning him, whether do you think that he will struggle more with 
grief and oppose it, when he is observed by his equals, or when he is in 
solitude, alone by himself? Much more, said he, when he is observed. 
But when alone, he will venture, I think, to utter many things, which, 
if any one heard him, he would be ashamed of, and he will do many 
things which he would not wish any one saw him doing. It 1s so, said 
he. Is it not then reason and law which command him to restrain his 
grief, - but what drags him to grief is the passion itself? True. As then 
there is in the man an opposite conduct, with regard to the same thing, 
at one and the same time, we must necessarily say that he has two 
conductors. What else? And shall we not say that one of them is ready 
to obey the law wherever law leads him? How? Law in a manner says 
that it is best in misfortunes to have the greatest tranquillity possible, 
and not to bear them ill; since the good and evil of such things as these 
is not manifest, and since no advantage follows the bearing these things 
ill; and as nothing of human affairs 1s worthy of great concern; and, 
besides, their grief proves a hindrance to that in them which we ought 
to have most at hand. What is it, said he, you speak of? To deliberate, 
said I, on the event; and, as on a throw of the dice, to regulate his affairs 
according to what casts up, in whatever way reason shall declare to be 
best: and not as children when they fall, to lie still, and waste the time 
in crying; but always to accustom the soul to apply in the speediest 
manner to heal and rectify what was fallen and sick, dismissing 
lamentation. One would thus, said he, behave in the best manner in 
every condition. And did not we say that the best part is willing to 
follow this which is rational? It is plain. And shall not we say that the 
part which leads to the remembrance of the affliction, and to wailings, 
and is insatiably given to these, 1s irrational, and idle, and a friend to 
cowardice? We shall say so truly. Is not then the grieving part that 
which admits of much and of various imitation? But the prudent and 
tranquil part, which is always uniform with itself, is neither easily 
imitated, nor, when imitated, easily understood, especially by a popular 
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assembly, where all sorts of men are assembled together in a theatre. 
For it is the imitation of a disposition which is foreign to them. 
Entirely so. It is plain, then, that the imitative poet is not made for 
such a part of the soul as this. Nor is his skill fitted to please it, if he 
means to gain the applause of the multitude. But he applies to the 
passionate and the multiform part, as it is easily imitated. It is plain. 
May we not then, with justice, lay hold of the imitative poet, and place 
him as correspondent to the painter? for he resembles him, both 
because, as to truth, he effects but depraved things, and in this too he 
resembles him, in being conversant with a different part of the soul from 
that which is best. And thus we may, with justice, not admit him into 
our city which is to be well regulated, because he excites and nourishes 
this part of the soul, and, strengthening it, destroys the rational. And 
as he who 1n a city makes the wicked powerful, betrays the city, and 
destroys the best men, in the same manner we shall say that the 
imitative poet establishes a bad republic in the soul of each individual, 
gratifying the foolish part of ıt, which neither discerns what is great, nor 
what is little, but deems the same things sometimes great, and sometimes 
small, forming little images in its own imagination, altogether remote 
from the truth. Entirely so. But we have not however as yet brought 
the greatest accusation against it: for that is, somehow, a very dreadful 
one, that it is able to corrupt even the good, if it be not a very few 
excepted. How should it not, since it acts in this manner? But hear 
now, and consider; for somehow, the best of us, when we hear Homer, 
or any of the tragic writers, imitating some of the heroes when in grief, 
pouring forth long speeches in their sorrow, bewailing and beating their 
breasts, you know we are delighted; and, yielding ourselves, we follow 
along, and, sympathizing with them, seriously commend him as an able 
poet whoever most affects us in this manner. I know it. But when any 
domestic grief befalls any of us, you perceive, on the other hand, that 
we value ourselves on the opposite behaviour, if we can be quiet, and 
endure, this being the part of a man, but that of a woman, which in the 
other case we commended. I perceive it, said he. Is this commendation | 
then, said I, a handsome one, when we see such a man as one would not 
deign to be oneself, but would be ashamed of, not to abominate but to 
delight in him, and commend him? No, by Jupiter, said he; it appears 
unreasonable. Certainly, said I, if you consider it, in this manner. 
How? If you consider that the part of us, which in our private 
misfortunes is forcibly restrained, and is kept from weeping and 
bewailing to the full, being by nature of such a kind as is desirous of 
these, is the very part which is by the poets filled and gratified: but that 
part in us, which is naturally the best, being not sufficiently instructed, 


either by reason or habit, grows remiss in its guardianship over the 
bewailing part, by attending to the sufferings of others, and deems it no 
way disgraceful to itself, to commend and pity one who grieves 
immoderately, whilst he professes to be a good man. But this it thinks 
it gains, even pleasure, which it would not choose to be deprived of, by 
despising the whole of the poem. For, I think, it falls to the share of 
few to be able to consider, that what we feel with respect to the fortunes 
of others, must necessarily be felt with respect to our own. Since it is 
not easy for a man to bear up under his own misfortunes, who strongly 
cherishes the bewailing disposition over those of others. Most true, said 
he. And is not the reasoning the same with reference to the ridiculous? 
For when you hear, in imitation by comedy, or in private conversation, 
what you would be ashamed to do yourself to excite laughter, and are 
delighted with it, and imitate it, you do the same thing here as in the 
tragic: for that part, which, when it wanted to excite laughter, was 
formerly restrained by reason from a fear of incurring the character of 
scurrility, by now letting loose, and allowing there to grow vigorous, 
you are often imperceptibly brought to be in your own behaviour a 
buffoon. Extremely so, said he. And the case is the same as to venereal 
pleasures, and anger, and the whole of the passions, as well the 
sorrowful as the joyful, which truly, we have said, attend us in every 
action; that the poetical imitation of these has the same effect upon us; 
for it nourishes and waters those things which ought to be parched, and 
constitutes as our governor, those which ought to be governed, in order 
to our becoming better and happier, instead of being worse and more 
miserable. I can say no otherwise, said he. When therefore, Glauco, 
said I, you meet with the encomiasts of Homer, who tell how this poet 
instructed Greece, and that he deserves to be taken as a master to teach 
a man both the management and the knowledge of human affairs, and 
that a man should regulate the whole of his life according to this poet, 
we should indeed love and embrace such people, as being the best they 
are able; and agree with them that Homer 1s most poetical, and the first 
of tragic writers: but they must know, that hymns to the Gods, and the 
praises of worthy actions, are alone to be admitted into the city. But if 
it should admit the pleasurable muse likewise, in songs, or verses, you 
would have pleasure and pain reigning in the city, instead of law, and 
that reason which always appears best to the community. Most true, 
said he. Let these things now, said I, be our apology, when we recollect 
what we have said with reference to poetry, that we then very properly 
dismissed it from our republic, since it is such as is now described: for 
reason obliged us. And let us tell it further, lest it accuse us of a certain 


roughness, and rusticity, that there is an ancient variance between 
philosophy and poetry; for such verses as these, 


That bawling bitch, which at her mistress barks, 
And 

He’s great in empty eloquence of fools, 
And 

On trifles still they plod, because they’re poor; 


and a thousand such like, are marks of an ancient opposition between 
them. But nevertheless let it be said, that if any one can assign a reason 
why the poetry and the imitation which are calculated for pleasure 
ought to be in a well regulated city, we, for our part, shall gladly admit 
them, as we are at least conscious to ourselves that we are charmed by 
them. But to betray what appears to be truth, were an unholy thing. 
For are not you yourself, my friend, charmed by this imitation, and 
most especially when you see it performed by Homer? Very much so. 
Is it not just, then, that we introduce it apologizing for itself, either in 
song, or in any other measure? By all means. And we may at least 
grant, somehow, even to its defenders, such as are not poets, but lovers 
of poetry, to speak in its behalf, without verse, and show that it is not 
only pleasant, but profitable for republics, and for human life; and we 
shall hear with pleasure, for we shall gain somewhat if it shall appear 
not only pleasant but also profitable. How is it possible we should not 
gain? said he. And if it happen otherwise, my friend, we shall do as 
those who have been in love when they deem their love unprofitable, - 
they desist, though with violence: so we in like manner, through this 
inborn love of such poetry that prevails in our best republics, shall be 
well pleased to see it appear to be the best and truest: and we shall hear 
it till it 1s able to make no further apology. But we shall take along 
with us this discourse which we have held, as a counter-charm, and 
incantation, being afraid to fall back again into a childish and vulgar 
love. We may perceive then that we are not to be much in earnest 
about such poetry as this, as if it were a serious affair, and approached 
to the truth; but the hearer is to beware of it, and to be afraid for the 
republic within himself, and to entertain those opinions of poetry which 
we mentioned. I entirely agree, said he. For great, friend Glauco, said 
I, mighty is the contest, and not such as it appears, to become a good or 
a bad man: so as not to be moved, either through honour, or riches, or 
any magistracy, Or poetic imitation, ever to neglect justice, and the other 
virtues. I agree with you, from what we have discussed, and so I think 
will any other. But we have not yet, said I, discussed the greatest prize 
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of virtue, and the rewards laid up for her. You speak of some 
prodigious greatness, said he, if there be other greater than those 
mentioned. But what is there, said I, can be great in a little time? for all 
this period from infancy to old age is but little in respect of the whole. 
Nothing at all indeed, said he. What then? Do you think an immortal 


being ought to be much concerned about such a period, and not about 
the whole of time? I think, said he, about the whole. But why do you 
mention this? Have you not perceived, said I, that our soul is immortal, 
and never perishes? On which he, looking at me, and wondering, said, 
By Jupiter, not I indeed. But are you able to show this? I should 
otherwise act unjustly, said I. And I think you yourself can show it, for 
it is in no respect difficult. To me at least, said he, it is difficult; but I 
would willingly hear from you this which is not difficult. You shall 
hear then, said I. Only speak, replied he. Is there not something, said 
I, which you call good, and something which you call evil? I own it. 
Do you then conceive of them in the same manner as I do? How? 
That which destroys and corrupts every thing is the evil, and what 
preserves and profits it is the good. I do, said he. But what? Do you 
not say, there is something which is good, and something which is baa, 
to each particular? as blindness to the eyes, and disease to every animal 
body, blasting to corns, rottenness to wood, rust to brass and iron, and, 
as I am saying, almost every thing has its connate evil, and disease? I 


think so, replied he. And when any thing of this kind befalls any thing, 


does it not render that which it befalls base, and in the end dissolves and 
destroys it? How should it not? Its own connate evil then and baseness 


destroys each particular; or, if this does not destroy it, nothing else can 
ever destroy it. For that which is good can never destroy any thing, nor 
yet that which is neither good nor evil. How can they? said he. If then 
we shall be able to find, among beings, any one which has indeed some 
evil which renders it base, but is not however able to dissolve and 
destroy it, shall we not then know that a being thus constituted cannot 
be destroyed at all? So, replied he, it appears. What then? said I. Is 
there not something which renders the soul evil? Certainly, replied he; 
all these things which we have now mentioned, injustice, intemperance, 
cowardice, ignorance. But does then any of these dissolve and destroy 
it? And attend now, that we may not be imposed on, in thinking that 
an unjust and foolish man, when he is detected acting unjustly, is then 
destroyed through his injustice, which is the baseness of his soul: but 
consider it thus. As disease, which 1s the baseness of animal body, 
dissolves and destroys body, and reduces it to be no longer that body; 
so all those things we mentioned, being destroyed by their own proper 
evil adhering to them and possessing them, are reduced to a non- 
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existence. Is it not so? Yes. Consider now the soul in the same 
manner. Does injustice, or other vice, possessing it, by possessing, and 
adhering to it, corrupt and deface it, till, bringing it to death, it separates 
it from the body? By no means, said he. But it were absurd, said I, that 
any thing should be destroyed by the baseness of another, but not by its 
own. Absurd. For consider, Glauco, said I, that neither by the baseness 
of victuals, whether it be their mouldiness, or rottenness, or whatever 
else, do we imagine our body can be destroyed; but if this baseness in 
them create in the body a depravity of the body, we will say that, 
through their means, the body is destroyed by its own evil, which is 
disease. But we will never allow that by the baseness of food, which is 
one thing, the body, which is another thing, can ever by this foreign 
evil, without creating in it its own peculiar evil, be at any time 
destroyed. You say most right, replied he. According to the same 
reasoning, then, said I, unless the baseness of the body create a baseness 
of the soul, let us never allow that the soul can be destroyed by an evil 
which is foreign, without its own peculiar evil, one thing by the evil of 
another. There is reason for 1t, said he. Let us then either refute these 
things as not good reasoning; or, so long as they are unrefuted, let us at 
no time say, that the soul shall be ever in any degree the more 
destroyed, either by burning fever, or by any other disease, or by 
slaughter, not even though a man should cut the whole body into the 
smallest parts possible, till some one show that, through these sufferings 
of the body, the soul herself becomes more unjust and unholy. But we 
will never allow it to be said, that when a foreign evil befalls any thing, 
whilst its own proper evil is not within it, either the soul or any thing 
else is destroyed. But this at least, said he, no one can ever show, that 
the souls of those who die are by death rendered more unjust. But if 
any one, replied I, shall dare to contend with us in reasoning; and, in 
order that he may not be obliged to own that souls are immortal, should 
say, that when a man dies he becomes more wicked and unjust, we shall 
somehow justly demand of him to show, if he says true in telling us 
this, that injustice 1s deadly to the possessor, as a disease; and that those 
who embrace it are destroyed by it as by a disease destructive in its own 
nature - those most speedily who embrace it most, and those more 
slowly who embrace it less. And not as at present, where the unjust die 
having this punishment inflicted on them by others. By Jupiter, said he, 
injustice would not appear perfectly dreadful, if it were deadly to him 
who practises it (for that were a deliverance from evil); but I rather 
think it will appear to be altogether the reverse, destroying others as far 
as it can, but rendering the unjust extremely alive, and, in conjunction 
with being alive, wakeful likewise; so far, as it seems, does it dwell from 
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being deadly. You say well, replied I; for, when a man’s own 
wickedness and peculiar evil is insufficient to kill and destroy the soul, 
hardly can that evil, which aims at the destruction of another, destroy 
a soul, or any thing else but what it is aimed against. Hardly indeed, 
said he, as appears to me at least. Since therefore it is destroyed by no 
one evil, neither peculiar nor foreign, is it not plain that, of necessity, 
it always is? and, if it always is, it is immortal? Of necessity, replied he. 
Let this then, said I, be fixed in this manner. And if it be, you will 
perceive that the same souls will always remain, for their number will 
never become less, none being destroyed, nor will it become greater; for 
if, anyhow, the number of immortals was made greater, you know it 
would take from the mortal, and in the end all would be immortal. 
You say true. But let us not, said I, think that this will be the case, (for 
reason will not allow of it) nor yet that the soul in its truest nature is 
of such a kind as to be full of much variety, dissimilitude, and 
indifference, considered in itself. How do you say? replied he. That 
cannot easily, said I, be eternal which is compounded of many things, 
and which has not the most beautiful composition, as hath now 
appeared to us to be the case with reference to the soul. It is not likely. 
That the soul then is something immortal, both our present reasonings, 
and others too, may oblige us to own: but in order to know what kind 
of being the soul is, in truth, one ought not to contemplate it as it is 
damaged both by its conjunction with the body, and by other evils, as 
we now behold it, but such as it is when become pure, such it must by 
reasoning be fully contemplated; and he (who does this) will find it far 
more beautiful at least, and will more plainly see through justice, and 
injustice, and every thing which we have now discussed. We are now 
telling the truth concerning it, such as it appears at present. We have 
seen it, indeed, in the same condition in which they see the marine 
Glaucus’, where they cannot easily perceive his ancient nature, because 
the ancient members of his body are partly broken off, and others are 
worn away; and he is altogether damaged by the waves: and, besides this, 
other things are grown to him, such as shell fish, sea weed, and stones: 
so that he in every respect resembles a beast, rather than what he 
naturally was. In such a condition do we behold the soul under a 
thousand evils. But we ought, Glauco, to behold it there. Where? said 


t According to the Greek Scholiast, Glaucus is said to have been the son of Sisyphus 
and Merope, and to have become a marine demon. For, meeting with an immortal 
fountain, and descending into it, he became immortal. Not being able however to point 
out this fountain to certain persons, he threw himself into the sea; and once every year 


coursed round all shores and islands in conjunction with whales. 


he. In its philosophy; and too observe to what it applies, and what 
intimacies it affects, as being allied to that which is divine, immortal, 
and eternal; and what it would become, if it pursued wholly a thing of 
this kind, and were by this pursuit brought out of that sea in which it 
now 1s, and had the stones and shell fish shaken off from it, which, at 
present, as it is fed on earth, render its nature, in a great measure, 
earthy, stony, and savage, through those aliments, which are said to 
procure felicity. And then might one behold its true nature, whether 
multiform, or uniform, and every thing concerning it. But we have, I 
think, sufficiently discussed its passions, and forms in human life. 
Entirely so, replied he. Have we not now, said I, discussed every thing 
else in our reasonings, though we have not produced those rewards and 
honours of justice (as you say Hesiod and Homer do)? but we find 
justice itself to be the best reward to the soul; and that it ought to do 
what is just, whether it have or have not Gyges’ ring, and, together with 
such a ring, the helmet’ likewise of Pluto. You say most true, said he. 
Will it not now then, Glauco, said I, be attended with no envy, if, 
besides these, we add those rewards to justice and the other virtues, 
which are bestowed on the soul by men and Gods, both whilst the man 
is alive, and after he is dead? By all means, said he. Will you then 
restore me what you borrowed in the reasoning? What, chiefly? I 
granted you, that the just man should be deemed unjust, and the unjust 
be deemed to be just. For you were of opinion, that though it were not 
possible that these things should be concealed from Gods and men, it 
should however be granted, for the sake of the argument, that justice in 
itself might be compared with inyustice in itself; or do you not 
remember it? I should, indeed, be unyust, said he, 1f I did not. Now 

after the judgement is over, 1 demand again, in behalf of justice, that as 
-you allow it to be indeed esteemed both by Gods and men, you likewise 
allow it to have the same good reputation, that it may also receive those 
prizes of victory, which it acquires from the reputation of justice, and 
bestows on those who possess it; since it has already appeared to bestow 
those good things which arise from really being just, and that it does not 
deceive those who truly embrace it. You demand what is just, said he. 
Will you not then, said I, in the first place, restore me this? That it is 
not concealed from the Gods, what kind of man each of the two is. We 
will grant it, said he. And if they be not concealed, one of them will be 


t The helmet of Pluto is said to be an immortal and invisible cloud, with which the 
Gods are invested when they wish not to be known to each other. And it is applied as 
a proverb to those that do any thing secretly. Schol. Græc. in Plat. p. 197. 
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beloved of the Gods, and one of them hated,’ as we agreed in the 


beginning. We did so. And shall we not agree, that as to the man who 
is beloved of the Gods, whatever comes to him from the Gods will all 
be the best possible, unless he has some necessary ill from former 


miscarriage. Entirely so. We are then to think in this manner of the 
just man, That if he happen to be in poverty, or in diseases, or in any 
other of those seeming evils, these things to him issue in something 
good, either whilst alive, or dead. For never at any time is he neglected 
by the Gods who inclines earnestly to endeavour to become just, and 
practises virtue as far as it is possible for man to resemble God. It 1s 
reasonable, replied he, that such an one should not be neglected by him 
whom he resembles. And are we not to think the reverse of these 
things concerning the unjust man? Entirely. Such, then, would seem 
to be the prizes which the just man receives from the Gods. Such they 
are indeed in my opinion, said he. But what, said I, do they receive 
from men? Is not the case thus? (if we are to suppose the truth). Do 
not cunning and unjust men do the same thing as those racers, who run 
well at the beginning, but not so at the end? for at the first they briskly 
leap forward, but in the end they become ridiculous, and, with their ears 
on their neck, they run off without any reward. But such as are true 
racers, arriving at the end, both receive the prizes, and are crowned. 
Does it not happen thus for the most part as to just men? that at the 
end of every action and intercourse of life they are both held in esteem, 


and receive rewards from men. Entirely so. You will then suffer me to 
say of these what you yourself said of the unjust. For I will aver now, 
that the just, when they are grown up, shall arrive at power if they 
desire magistracies, they shall marry where they incline, and shall settle 
their children in marriage agreeably to their wishes; and every thing else 
you mentioned concerning the others, I now say concerning these. And 
on the other hand I will say of the unjust, that the most of them, 
though they may be concealed whilst they are young, yet being caught 
at the end of the race, are ridiculous, and, when they become old, are 


wretched and ridiculed, and shall be scourged both by foreigners and 


citizens, and they shall afterwards be tortured, and burnt; which you 
said were terrible things, and you spoke the truth. Imagine vou hear 


from me that they suffer all these things. But see if you will admit of 
what I say. Entirely, said he, for you say what is just. Such as these 


t That is to say, one of these through aptitude will receive the illuminations of 
divinity, and the other through inaptitude will subject himself to the power of avenging 
demons. 
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now, said I, are the prizes, the rewards and gifts, which a just man 
receives in his life-time, both from Gods and men; besides those good 
things which justice contains in itself. And they are extremely beautiful, 
said he, and likewise permanent. But these now, said I, are nothing in 
number or magnitude, when compared with those which await each of 
the two at death. And these things must likewise be heard, that each of 
them may completely have what is their due in the reasoning. You may 
say on, replied he, not as to a hearer who has heard much, but as to one 
who hears with pleasure. But, however, I will not, said I, tell you the 
apologue of Alcinus; but that, indeed, of a brave man, Erus the son of 
Armenius, by descent a Pamphylian; who happening on a time to die in 
battle, when the dead were on the tenth day carried off, already 
corrupted, he was taken up sound; and being carried home, as he was 
about to be buried on the twelfth day, when laid on the funeral pile, he 
revived;” and being revived, he told what he saw in the other state, and 
said: That after his soul left the body, it went with many others, and 
that they came to a certain dæmoniacal place, where there were two 
chasms in the earth, near to each other, and two other openings in the 
heavens opposite to them, and that the judges sat between these. That 
when they gave judgement, they commanded the just to go to the right 
hand, and upwards through the heaven, fixing before them the accounts 
of the judgement pronounced; but the unjust they commanded to the 
left, and downwards, and these likewise had behind them the accounts 
of all they had done. But on his coming before the judges, they said, it 
behoved him to be a messenger to men concerning things there, and 
they commanded him to hear, and to contemplate every thing in the 
place. And that he saw here, through two openings, one of the heaven, 
and one of the earth, the souls departing, after they were there judged; 
and through the other two openings he saw, rising through the one out 
of the earth, souls full of squalidness and dust; and through the other, 
he saw other souls descending pure from heaven; and that always on 
their arrival they seemed as if they came from a long journey, and that 
they gladly went to rest themselves in the meadow, as in a public 
assembly, and saluted one another, such as were acquainted, and that 
those who rose out of the earth asked the others concerning the things 
above, and those from heaven asked them concerning the things below, 
and that they told one another: those wailing and weeping whilst they 
called to mind, what and how many things they suffered and saw in 
their journey under the earth; (for it was a journey of a thousand years) 
and that these again from heaven explained their enjoyments, and 
spectacles of immense beauty. To narrate many of them, Glauco, would 
take much time; but this, he said, was the sum, that whatever unjust 


actions any had committed, and how many soever any one had injured, 
they were punished for all these separately tenfold, and that it was in 
each, according to the rate of an hundred years, the life of man being 
considered as so long, that they might suffer tenfold punishment for the 
injustice they had done. So that if any had been the cause of many 
deaths, either by betraying cities or armies, or bringing men into slavery, 
or being confederates in any other wickedness, for each of all these they 
reaped tenfold sufferings; and if, again, they had benefited any by good 
deeds, and had been just and holy, they were rewarded according to 


their deserts. Of those who died very young, and lived but a little time, 
he told what was not worth relating in respect of other things. But of 
impiety and piety towards the Gods and parents, and of suicide, he told 
the more remarkable retributions. For he said he was present when one 
was asked by another, where the great Aridzus was? This Aridzus had 
been tyrant in a certain city of Pamphylia a thousand years before that 
time, and had killed his aged father, and his elder brother, and had done 
many other unhallowed deeds, as it was reported: and he said, the one 


who was asked, replied: He neither comes, said he, nor ever will come 
hither. For we then surely saw this likewise among other dreadful 
spectacles: When we were near the mouth of the opening, and were 
about to ascend after having suffered every thing else, we beheld both 
him on a sudden, and others likewise, most of whom were tyrants, and 
some private persons who had committed great iniquity, whom, when 
they imagined they were to ascend, the mouth of the opening did not 
admit, but bellowed when any of those who were so polluted with 
wickedness, or who had not been sufficiently punished, attempted to 
ascend. And then, said he, fierce men, and fiery to the view,’ standing 
by, and understanding the bellowing, took them and led them apart, 
Aridzus and the rest, binding their hands and their feet, and, thrusting 
down their head, and pulling off their skin, dragged them to an outer 
road, tearing them on thorns; declaring always to those who passed by, 
on what accounts they suffered these things, and that they were carrying 
them to be thrown into Tartarus. And hence, he said, that amidst all 
their various terrors, this terror surpassed, lest the mouth should bellow, 
and that when it was silent every one most gladly ascended. And that 
the punishments and torments were such as these, and their rewards 
were the reverse of these. He also added, that every one, after they had 
been seven days in the meadow, arising thence, it was requisite for them 
to depart on the eighth day, and arrive at another place on the fourth 


t By these, demons of a punishing characteristic are signified. 
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day after, whence they perceived from above through the whole heaven 
and earth, a light extended as a pillar, mostly resembling the rainbow, 
but more splendid and pure; at which they arrived in one day’s journey; 
and thence they perceived, through the middle of the light from heaven, 
the extremities of its ligatures extended; as this light was the belt of 
heaven, like the transverse beams of ships keeping the whole 
circumference united. That from the extremities the distaff of necessity 
is extended, by which all the revolutions were turned round, whose 
spindle and point were both of adamant, but its whirl mixed of this and 
of other things; and that the nature of the whirl was of such a kind, as 
to its figure, as is any one we see here. But you must conceive it, from 
what he said, to be of such a kind as this: as if in some great hollow 
whirl, carved throughout, there was such another, but lesser, within it, 
adapted to it, like casks fitted one within another; and in the same 
manner a third, and a fourth, and four others, for that the whirls were 
eight! in all, as circles one within another, having their lips appearing 
upwards, and forming round the spindle one united convexity of one 
whirl; that the spindle was driven through the middle of the eight; and 
that the first and outmost whirl had the widest circumference in the lip, 
that the sixth had the second wide, and that of the fourth 1s the third 
wide, and the fourth wide that of the eighth, and the fifth wide that of 
the seventh, the sixth wide that of the fifth, and the seventh wide that 
of the third, and the eighth wide that of the second. Likewise that the 
circle of the largest is variegated, that of the seventh is the brightest, and 
that of the eighth hath its colour from the shining of the seventh; that 
of the second and fifth resemble each other, but are more yellow than 
the rest. But the third hath the whitest colour, the fourth is reddish; the 
second in whiteness surpasses the sixth; and that the distaff must turn 
round in a circle with the whole it carries; and whilst the whole is 
turning round, the seven inner circles are gently turned round in a 
contrary motion to the whole. Again, that of these, the eighth moves 
the swiftest; and next to it, and equal to one another, the seventh, the 
sixth, and the fifth; and that the third went in a motion which as 
appeared to them completed its circle in the same way as the fourth. 
The fourth in swiftness was the third, and the fifth was the second, and 
it was turned round on the knees of necessity. And that on each of its 
circles there was seated a Syren on the upper side, carried round, and 
uttering one voice variegated by diverse modulations. But that the 


t By the eight whirls, we must understand the eight starry spheres, viz. the sphere 
of the fixed stars, and the spheres of the seven planets. 
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whole of them, being eight, composed one harmony. That there were 


other three sitting round at equal distance one from another, each on a 
throne, the daughters of Necessity, the Fates," in white vestments, and 


having crowns on their heads; Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atropos, 
singing to the harmony of the Sirens; Lachesis singing the past, Clotho 
the present, and Atropos the future. And that Clotho, at certain 
intervals, with her right hand laid hold of the spindle, and along with 
her mother turned about the outer circle. And Atropos, in like manner, 
turned the inner ones with her left hand. And that Lachesis touched 
both of these, severally, with either hand. After they arrive here, it is 
necessary for them to go directly to Lachesis. That then a certain 
prophet first of all ranges them in order, and afterwards taking the lots, 
and the models of lives, from the knees of Lachesis, and ascending a 
lofty tribunal, he says:- The speech of the virgin Lachesis, the daughter 
of Necessity: Souls of a day! The beginning of another period of men of 


mortal race. The demon shall not receive you as his lot, but you shall 
choose the demon: He who draws the first, let him first make choice 


of a life, to which he must of necessity adhere: Virtue 1s independent, 
which every one shall partake of, more or less, according as he honours 


or dishonours her: the cause is in him who makes the choice, and God 
is blameless. That when he had said these things, he threw on all of 


them the lots, and that each took up the one which fell beside him, and 
that he was allowed to take no other. And that when he had taken it, 
he knew what number he had drawn. That after this, he placed on the 


ground before them the models of lives, many more than those we see 
at present. And that they were all-various. For there were lives of all 
sorts of animals, and human lives of every kind. And that among these 
there were tyrannies also, some of them perpetual, and others destroyed 
in the midst of their greatness, and ending 1n poverty, banishment, and 
want. That there were also lives of renowned men, some for their 
appearance as to beauty, strength, and agility; and others for their 
descent, and the virtues of their ancestors. There were the lives of 
renowned women in the same manner. But that there was no 


disposition of soul among these models, because of necessity, on 
choosing a different life, it becomes different itself. As to other things, 


riches and poverty, sickness and health, they were mixed with one 
another, and some were in a middle station between these. 

There then, as appears, friend Glauco, 1s the whole danger of man. 
And hence this of all things is most to be studied, in what manner every 
one of us, omitting other disciplines, shall become an inquirer and 
learner in this study, if, by any means, he be able to learn and find out 
who will make him expert and intelligent to discern a good life, and a 
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bad; and to choose every where, and at all times, the best of what is 
possible, considering all the things now mentioned, both compounded 
and separated from one another, what they are with respect to the virtue 
of life. And to understand what good or evil beauty operates when 
mixed with poverty, or riches, and with this or the other habit of soul; 
and what is effected by noble and ignoble descent, by privacy, and by 
public station, by strength and weakness, docility and indocility, and 
every thing else of the kind which naturally pertains to the soul, and 
likewise of what is acquired, when blended one with another; so as to 
be able from all these things to compute, and, having an eye to the 
nature of the soul, to comprehend both the worse and the better life, 
pronouncing that to be the worse which shall lead the soul to become 
more unjust, and that to be the better life which shall lead it to become 
more just, and to dismiss every other consideration. For we have seen, 
that in life, and in death, this is the best choice. But it is necessary that 
a man should have this opinion firm as an adamant in him, when he 
departs to Hades, that there also he may be unmoved by riches, or any 
such evils, and may not, falling into tyrannies, and other such practices, 
do many and incurable mischiefs, and himself suffer still greater: but 
may know how to choose always the middle life, as to these things, and 
to shun the extremes on either hand, both in this life as far as 1s 
possible, and in the whole of hereafter. For thus man becomes most 
happy. - That then the messenger from the other world further told, 
how that the prophet spoke thus: Even to him who comes last, choosing 
with judgment, and living consistently, there is prepared a desirable life; 
not bad. Let neither him who is first be negligent in his choice, nor let 
him who is last despair. He said, that when the prophet had spoken 
these things, the first who drew a lot ran instantly and chose the greatest 
tyranny, but through folly and insatiableness had not sufhciently 
examined all things on making his choice, but was ignorant that in this 
life there was this destiny, the devouring of his own children, and other 
evils: and that afterwards, when he had considered it at leisure he wailed 
and lamented his choice, not having observed the admonitions of the 
prophet above mentioned. For that he did not accuse himself, as the 
author of his misfortunes, but fortune and the demons, and every thing 
instead of himself. He added, that he was one of those who came from 
heaven, who had in his former life lived in a regulated republic, and had 
been virtuous by custom without philosophy. And that, in short, 
among these there were not a few who came from heaven, as being 
unexercised in trials. But that the most of those who came from earth, 
as they had endured hardships themselves, and had seen others in 
hardships, did not precipitantly make their choice. And hence, and 
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through the fortune of the lot, to most souls there was an exchange of 
good and evil things. Since, if one should always, whenever he comes 
into this life, soundly philosophize, and the lot of election should not 
fall on him the very last, ıt would seem, from what has been told us 
from thence, that he shall be happy not only here, but when he goes 
hence, and his journey hither back again shall not be earthy, and rugged, 
but smooth and heavenly. This spectacle, he said, was worthy to 
behold, in what manner the several souls made choice of their lives. For 
it was pitiful and ridiculous and wonderful to behold, as each for the 
most part chose according to the habit of their former life. For he told, 
that he saw the soul which was formerly the soul of Orpheus making 
choice of the life of a swan, through hatred of woman-kind, being 
unwilling to be born of woman on account of the death he suffered 
from them. He saw likewise the soul of Thamyris making choice of the 
life of a nightingale. And he saw also a swan turning to the choice of 
human life; and other musical animals in a similar manner, as 1s likely. 
And that he saw one soul, in making its choice, choosing the life of a 
lion; and that it was the soul of Telamonian Ajax, shunning to become 
a man, remembering the judgement given with reference to the armour. 
That after this he saw the soul of Agamemnon, which, in hatred also of 
the human kind, on account of his misfortunes, exchanged it for the life 
of an eagle. And that he saw the soul of Atalante choosing her lot 
amidst the rest, and, having attentively observed the great honours paid 
an athletic man, was unable to pass by this lot, but took it. Next to 
this, he saw the soul of Epzus the Panopean going into the nature of a 
skilful workwoman. And that far off, among the last, he saw the soul 
of the buffoon Thersites assuming’ the ape. And that by chance he saw 


the soul of Ulysses, who had drawn its lot last of all, going to make its 
choice: that in remembrance of its former toils, and tired of ambition, 


it went about a long time seeking the life of a private man of no 


business, and with difficulty found it lying somewhere, neglected by the 
rest. And that on seeing this life, it said, that 1t would have made the 


same choice even if it had obtained the first lot, - and joyfully chose it. 
That in like manner the souls of wild beasts went into men, and men 
again into beasts: the unjust changing into wild beasts, and the just into 
tame; and that they were blended by all sorts of mixtures. After 
therefore all the souls had chosen their lives according as they drew their 


t The soul of a man never becomes the soul of a brute, though it may be bound to 
it, and as it were carried in it by way of punishment. Hence Plato says, that the soul 


of Thersites assumed the ape; signifying that it entered into the body of an ape when rt 


was animated, and not before. 
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lots, they all went in order to Lachesis, and that she gave to every one 
the demon! he chose, and sent him along with him to be the guardian 
of his life, and the accomplisher of what he had chosen. - That first of 
all he conducts the soul to Clotho, to ratify under her hand, and by the 
whirl of the vortex of her spindle, the destiny it had chosen by lot: and 
after being with her, he leads it back again to the spinning of Atropos, 
who makes the destinies irreversible. And that from hence they proceed 
directly under the throne of Necessity; and that after he had passed by 
it, as all the others passed, they all of them marched into the plain of 
Lethe’ amidst dreadful heat and scorching, for he said that it is void of 
trees and every thing that the earth produces. That when night came 
on, they encamped beside the river Amelete, whose water no vessel 
contains. Of this water all of them must necessarily drink a certain 
measure, and such of them as are not preserved by prudence drink more 
than the measure, and that he who drinks always forgets every thing. 
But after they were laid asleep, and it became midnight, there was 
thunder, and an earthquake, and they were thence on a sudden carried 
upwards, some one way, and some another, approaching to generation 
like stars. But that he himself was forbidden to drink of the water. 
Where, however, and in what manner, he came into his body, he was 
entirely ignorant; but suddenly looking up in the morning, he saw 
himself already laid on the funeral pile. And this fable, Glauco, hath 


been preserved, and is not lost, and it may preserve us, if we are 


t See the note concerning demons at the beginning of the First Alcibiades. 


* By Lethe we must understand the whole of a visible nature, or, in other words, 
the realms of generation, which contain, according to Empedocles, oblivion and the 
meadow of Ate; and according to the Chaldzan Oracles, the light-hating world, and the 
winding streams, under which many are drawn. By the dreadful heat and scorching, Plato 
appears to signify the sphere of fire, through which descending souls pass. And as, 
through an anxious attention to mortal concerns, things eternal are neglected, hence he . 
says that souls descending into the plain of Lethe encamp beside the river Amelete, i.e. 
through a connection with body they pass into extreme negligence; and there fall asleep; 
signifying by this their being merged in a corporeal nature, no longer possessing vigilant 
energies, and being alone conversant with things analogous to the delusions of dreams. 
But when he says that no vessel contains the water of Amelete, this signifies that nothing 
can restrain the ever-flowing nature of body. This, however, it must be observed, 1s the 
condition of the soul while connected with a gross aerial body, and before its perfect 
descent to the earth: for the descent from celestial bodies to such as are terrene 1s 
effected through an aerial body. Souls therefore being laid asleep in this body, at 
midnight fall to the earth; Łe. when they enter into a terrene body they become 
involved in profound night. 
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persuaded by it; for thus we shall happily pass over the river Lethe, and 
shall not contaminate the soul. 

But if the company will be persuaded by me; considering the soul to 
be immortal, and able to bear all evil, and all good, we shall always 
persevere in the road which leads above; and shall by all means pursue 
justice in conjunction with prudence, in order that we may be friends 
both to ourselves, and to the Gods, both whilst we remain here, and 
when we receive its rewards, like victors assembled together; and we 
shall, both here, and in that journey of a thousand years which we have 


described, enjoy a happy life. 


Additional Notes 


to 


THE REPUBLIC 


(See page 219, line 327a) It is necessary to observe that this form of a 
Republic is thrice related, according to Plato; the first time, in the Pireum, 
agonistically, or with contention; the third time, in the introduction to the 
Timeeus, without persons, synoptically, and the second time narratively, with the 
persons and things pertaining to the narration. This second relation was made 
in the city, to Timzus, Critias, Hermocrates, &c., as we learn from Plato in the 
Timeeus. Proclus, therefore, observes as follows respecting the Piræum, the 
place of the first conversation, that, as maritime places are necessarily full of a 
tumultuous and various life, the Pireum was most adapted to a discourse 
concerning justice, attended with tumult, and in which Socrates, not without 
sophistical contests, defended justice against the many-headed sophistical life. 
But the city, the place of the second relation, is accommodated to a life 
unattended with tumult, and with philosophic tranquillity retiring into itself, 
and quietly contemplating, in conjunction with those similar to itself, things 
which it had surveyed with much trouble in a tumultuous place. And perhaps, 
says he, you may say that the Pirzum is analogous to the realms of generation, 
(ie. the sublunary region) but the city to a place pure from generation, and, as 
Socrates in the Phædo says, to the ethereal region. For generation is full of a 
bitter and tempestuous life, and of mighty waves under which souls are merged, 
whence their life is not without tumult, though they may live according to 
reason. But the zxthereal region is the place of souls who are now allotted a 
pure and blameless period of existence, though they still retain the memory of 
the tumult in generation, and of the labours in they endured in its 
fluctuating empire. 


2. (See page 220, line 328a) Are they to have torches, and give them to one 
another? 


In the Panathenæan, Hephæstian, and Promethean festivals, it was customary 
for young men to run with torches or lamps: and in this contest he alone was 
victorious, whose lamp remained unextinguished in the race. As a lamp or 
torch, therefore, from the naturally ascending nature of fire, may be considered 
as a proper image of our rational part, this custom perhaps was intended to 
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signify that he is the true conqueror in the race of life, whose rational part is 
not extinguished, or, in other words, does not become dormant in the career. 


3. (See page 220, line 328a) This nocturnal solemnity was the lesser 
Panathenæa, which, as the name implies, was sacred to Minerva. Proclus (in 
Plat. Polit. p. 353) observes of this goddess and Diana, that they are both 
daughters of Jupiter, both virgins, and both light bearers. The one (Diana) is 
Phosphor, as benevolently leading into light the unapparent reasons (że. 
productive principles) of nature; the other as enkindling intellectual light in the 
soul - 


His helmet and his shield she gave to blaze 
With fire unwearyd'.... 


and as removing those dark mists, which, when present, prevent the soul from 
seeing what is divine, and what is human. Both, therefore, possessing idioms 
of this kind, it is evident that the one presides over generation, and is the 
midwife of its productive principles; but the other elevates souls, and imparts 
intellect and true prudence: and in the celestial regions she exerts a still greater 
power, supernally perfecting the whole of the lunar order. If these things, 
then, be true, the Bendidian festival, as well as the place in which it was 
celebrated, will be adapted to the first conversation, which imitates the soul 
becoming adorned, but not free from the tumult of generation. But the 
Panathenza will be adapted to the second and third narration of a republic, 
which imitate the soul retiring into herself, and withdrawing her life from 
things below, to her own intellect, and, instead of adorning things dissimilar, 
associating with such as are similar to herself, and communicating in intellectual 
conceptions, and spectacles adapted to happy spectators. 

As in the greater Panathenza the veil of Minerva was carried about in which 
the Giants were represented vanquished by the Olympian Gods, so in the lesser 
Panathenza another veil was exhibited, in which the Athenians, who were the 
pupils of Minerva, were represented victorious in the battle against the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic island. (See the Tımæus and Atlanticus.) These 
festivals signified the beautiful order which proceeds into the world from 
intellect, and the unconfused distinction of mundane contrarieties. The veil of 
Minerva is an emblem of that one life or nature of the universe, which the 
Goddess weaves by those intellectual vital powers which she contains. The 
battle of the Giants against the Olympian Gods signifies the opposition 
between the last demiurgic powers of the universe (or those powers which 
partially fabricate and proximately preside over mundane natures) and such as 
are first. Minerva is said to have vanquished the Giants, because she rules over 
these ultimate artificers of things by her unifying powers. And the battle of the 


t Ace or ek xopvOoc Te Kon aoxdoc axapatoy tvp. Tiad. lib 5. l. 4. 
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Atlantics against the Athenians represents the distribution of the world 
according to the two coordinate oppositions of things. And as in this battle the 
Athenians were victorious, so in the universe the better coordination subdues 
the worse. See Procl. in Tim. p. 26, and Schol. Grec. p. 143. 


4. (See page 324, 379b) Is not God essentially good? 


It is well observed by Proclus (in Plat. Polit. p. 355), that when Plato says in 
this place, God is essentially good, he means every God; for the addition of the 
article either alone signifies transcendency, as when we say the poet (o tano), 
assigning this prerogative to the chief of poets, or the whole multitude, as when 
we Say the rational man, adding the article as a substitute for every. Since Plato 
therefore says o Oe0¢ ayaboc, he either means the first, or every God. But that 
he does not mean the first only, is evident from his concluding after this, that 
every God is as much as possible most beautiful and excellent. This also shows 
the ignorance of modern scribblers, who pretend that Plato secretly ridiculed 
the doctrine of polytheism; which the reader must always remember signifies 
the existence of divine natures, the progeny of, and consequently subordinate 
to, one supreme deity. 


5. (See page 341, line 398a) And we should send him to some other city, pouring 
oil on his head, and crowning him with wool. 


The Greek Scholium on this part is as follows: rapoipia ext Twv aro THC 
XPELAG CEDLELEVWY KAL YAP EFL TWV EOPTWH EOLKQOLY OL AVÊPWROL LUPY KATA THC 
kepang Katayxyeoba, wo av oxodaforvTesC aro TWH epywv, KO povov 
oxodatovres Oupndta kat wadty, TOAG ARo dovdAetag peraryomevoig Ex 
ehevOepiay, Eptou KATYA Kara TMG Kedadnc, evdeopovupevoy To ExLONpOY. 
AXdAWS: puPOU KATOEKEELY TWH EV TAÇ GLyLWTATOLG LEpOLG aryadpaTwr Beç np, 
EPL@ TE OTEPELY MUTA, KOL TOUTO KATA TLVAL LEPATLKOY vooy, WC o peyas IIpoxXoc 
pno. ie. “This is a proverb applied to those who are dismissed from 
business. For in festivals men poured oil on their head, as then resting from 
their usual avocations, and being alone at leisure for delight. Slaves also, when 
manumitted, wore wool rolled round their head, as a sign of their 
manumission. Or thus: It was lawful to pour oil on the statues in the most 
holy temples, and to crown them with wool, and this according to a certain 
sacred law, as the great Proclus says.” 


6. (See page 355, line 415a) But the God when he formed you, mixed gold in the 
formulation of such of you as are able to govern, etc. 


Plato here alludes to the different ages of mankind, which are celebrated by 
Hesiod, in his Works and Days, and which signify the different lives passed 
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through by the individuals of the human species. Among these, the golden age 
indicates an intellectual life. For such a life is pure, impassive, and free from 
sorrow; and never being subject to rust or putrefaction. Such a life, too, is very 
properly said to be under Saturn, because Saturn, as will be shown in the notes 
to the Cratylus, is an intellectual God. By the silver age a rustic and natural life 
is implied, in which the attention of the rational soul is entirely directed to the 
care of the body, but without proceeding to the extremity of vice. And by the 
brazen age, a dire, tyrannic, and cruel life, is implied, which is entirely passive, 
and proceeds to the very extremity of vice. 


7. (See page 366, line 427e) The following extract from the exposition of the 
more difficult questions in the Republic, by Proclus, (p. 407) will, I doubt not, 
from its great excellence be very acceptable to the reader. It is concerning the 
demonstration in the fourth book of the Republic, that there are three parts of 
the human soul, and four virtues in it. The scientific accuracy of division, 
solidity of judgment, and profundity of conception which Proclus has displayed 
in this discussion can never be sufficiently admired; and it was not without 
reason, though doubtless without much acquaintance with the works of this 
wonderful man, that a certain scurrilous writer,’ who appears to be a man of 
no science, moderately learned, and an indifferent poet, calls him the animated 
rival of Plato. 

"I here consider virtue not ambiguously, and in the same manner as when we 
ascribe virtues to things inanimate, but that which is properly so denominated. 
This therefore we say is vital, is the perfection of life, and is the cause of well- 
being, and not of being to those by whom it is possessed. But since life is 
twofold, one kind being gnostic, and the other orectic, or appetitive, virtue will 
be a certain perfection both of the orectic and of the gnostic form of life. 
Hence it is requisite that there should not be one virtue only, nor yet more 
than one of the same species, the one not being so divided as similar parts are 
divided from each other, differing only in quantity; but it is necessary that 
there should be many and dissimilar virtues. For such as is the condition of 
subjects, such also must be their perfections. Hence the virtues of things 
differing in species must also be specifically different; but of things possessing 
the same species, there is one specific virtue: for there is one perfection of one 
essence, whether the cause of being is the same with that of well-being to 
things, since such as is the being which it imparts, such also is the well-being, 
or whether it is different. Hence Socrates in his Republic makes a distribution 
into three genera, viz. into guardians, auxiliaries, and mercenaries, before he 
indicates what the different kinds of virtue are in the best polity; and before he 
distributes the virtues analogously in one soul, he shows that there are three 
parts of the soul essentially different, viz. reason, anger, and desire, knowing 


t A man unknown, Author of a work called The Pursuits of Literature. 
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that perfections themselves are changed together with the diversities of subjects, 
and on this account that there are many virtues dissimilar in species. 

"To these things also it is requisite to add, for the purpose of facilitating the 
objects of discussion, that there is one perfection and energy of a thing 
considered by itself, and another according to its habitude to something else; 
so that the hyparxis of a thing (or that summit of its essence) is different from 
the proximity or alliance which it has with another. For there is not the same 
perfection of man, and of a man who is a despot, as neither is a man the same 
with a despot; nor is the same thing to behold the soul simply, and the soui as 
governing the body. Hence it is not the same thing to consider the essential 
-and the relative perfection of a thing. Neither, therefore, must we consider the 
enerpy of a thing essentially originating from itself, and solely directed to itself 
in the same manner as the energy of that which governs or is governed; for 
government, and the being governed, are certain habitudes. Nothing indeed 
hinders but that the same thing may perform a certain action, not as governing 
or as governed, but as possessing a certain essence by itself, and an energy 
which it is allotted consequent to its essence. Thus for instance, the rational 
power in us when it lives cathartically,' performs its proper work theoretically, 
being naturally adapted thus to live according to its essence; but in this case it 
does not perform the office of a governor, as the irrational parts contribute 
nothing to that energy which is directed to itself. Rightly, therefore, does 
Socrates show that every governing art imparts good to the governed; so that 
when the rational part extends good to itself alone, purifying and investigating 
itself, it does not then possess the life of a governor. Thus also when anger acts 
conformably to its nature, being alone moved as an appetite avenging incidental 
molestations, it does not then preserve the habitude of that which is governed, 
with respect to reason, but alone acts as anger: for the desire of vengeance is the 
work of anger, and not to energize in obedience to reason. In like manner the 
desiderative part of the soul, when it immoderately aspires after pleasure, then 
lives according to its own nature: for this is the work of desire, to love 
pleasure, not some particular, but every, pleasure, and this not as governed by 
reason, whose province it is to measure its appetite. So that each of these three 
may be said to act after this manner, when each performs its proper work, 
without any reference to a governing principle. 

"Since however all the parts are conjoined with each other, and give 
completion to one life, it is necessary to consider them according to their 
relative energy, and thus to perceive the virtue and the vice of each. Hence we 
must define political virtue to be a habit perfective of the relative life of the 
parts of the soul; and its contrary, political vice, to be a habit corruptive of the 
vital habitude of the parts to each other. Beginning from hence also, it is 
requisite to see that, in the different kinds of polities, the life of every 


t For an account of the virtues superior to the political, see the Phedo, Theætetus, 
and Phaedrus. 
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individual is twofold, one pertaining to himself, and the other relative; and 
again, that in these virtue and vice have a similar subsistence. For let the 
guardian be one who contemplates real beings, and ascends by intellectual 
energy as far as to The Good Itself. He therefore so far as man performs an 
energy adapted to himself, but abandons a governing life. Hence Socrates does 
not permit him to abide in such an energy, but brings him down again to a 
providential care of the city, that he may be a true guardian, leaving a life 
according to intellect as his last energy. Again, let the auxiliary, because he is 
the lord of all in the city, pay no attention to the governors, but act in every 
thing according to casual impulse, and use his power immoderately. This man 
indeed, as a soldier, will accomplish the energy which is adapted to him; for 
this consists in fighting; but he will no longer act as one governed. For it 1s 
requisite that the governed should look to the conceptions of the governor. 
Hence the soldier when obedient to the governor, preserves the virtue proper 
to one governed, but when he opposes the governor, he corrupts his own 
relative virtue. Lastly, let the mercenary be one who only lives for himself, 
and who is alone busily employed in the acquisition of wealth. This man 
therefore performs his proper work, so far as he is what he is said to be, a 
mercenary, but he has not yet the vice or the virtue of one governed. But if 
he becomes a member of political society, and ranks as one who is governed, 
he will now live with habitude to this: and when he is obedient to the 
governors according to this habitude, and accumulates wealth conformably to 
their will, and after the manner which they define, he will possess virtue 
adapted to a governed mercenary; but when he deviates from the will of the 
governors, and does not observe their mandates, he is, so far as one governed, 
a depraved mercenary. In the political genera, therefore, there is a twofold 
proper work, one essential, and the other relative, as in the parts of the soul. 
But, if in both there are, governors and the governed, virtues and vices, it is 
requisite to consider how the virtues and vices of the soul presubsist as the 
paradigms of those in the political genera. For, the parts of the soul enerpizing 
internally, render the soul better or worse; but proceeding externally, and 
terminating in actions, they adorn the political genera, or fill them with 
disorder. Hence Socrates very properly makes a transition from the parts in 
one soul to those in whole polities, as proceeding to things more known. For 
it is not possible to know in a proper manner all the inward habits of souls, 
and all their inward abiding energies, in any other way than by their externally — 
proceeding energies. This then is evident. For, the guardian governing the 
auxiliaries, energizes externally, imitating inward reason governing anger. And, 
in a similar manner, the auxiliary governs the mercenary tribe, imitating in his 
external energy, the inward dominion of anger over desire. All dominions 
therefore are habitudes, both those belonging to the soul, and those that are 
political; but the external are imitations of the internal; and the former are 
secondary energies of the latter, which are primary. The true political science, 
therefore, subsists about the habitudes of the soul, this being that which adorns 
both the governors and the governed; or rather it is one habit possessing 
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twofold energies, the inward governing and being governed, and the external 
adorning political affairs. 

"These things being determined, let us now consider how we shall introduce 
all the four virtues; and let us endeavour to make it apparent to the learner that 
they are four. Since, therefore, there are three equal parts of the soul (for from 
hence we must begin); but these have not an equal order, one being allied to 
intellect, another being naturally adapted to body, and another being arranged 
in the middle of both; hence, that alone governs which is naturally allied to 
intellect, v:z. reason, and, which itself spontaneously knows, intellect; and that 
is alone governed, which, according to its proper order, is allied to body. This 
_ is the desirative part of the soul, which aspires after corporeal possessions, just 
as reason desires intellectual good. But the irascible part is that which both 
governs and is governed. This part, because it is irrational, is present also with 
irrational animals, like the desirative part, is destitute of knowledge, and 
naturally requires to be governed by that which 1s allied to intellect; but, 
because it is always present with, when desire opposes reason, it is more allied 
to the rational part than desire, which is more remote from reason, and 
remarkably sympathizes with the body. For this always adheres to the body, 
and never abandons its life; but anger often despises the body and a life in 
conjunction with it, aspiring after another object of desire, which does not 
pertain to the body. These then, being three, one of which, reason, ought to 
govern only, but another, as body, to be governed only, and another to govern, 
and at the some time to be governed, according to an order in the middle of 
the extremes, - hence, the governors are two, the one primary, and the other 
secondary, and the things governed according to the same reasoning are also 
two. It is requisite, therefore, that the part which alone and primarily governs 
should possess one virtue perfective of governing habitude; but that the part 
which governs secondarily, and is governed primarily, should possess twofold 
virtues perfective of two habitudes. For, as the perfections of different 
hyparxes are different, so also the perfections of different habitudes. But it is 
necessary that the part which 1s alone governed should possess one perfective 
virtue. Reason, therefore, which, as we have shown, ought only to govern, has 
for its ruling virtue prudence, according to which it bounds both for itself and 
others the measures of actions. Desire, which ought only to be governed, has 
for its virtue temperance, according to which it measures its appetites, 
converting itself to reason, from which it receives a rational impulse, through 
custom and discipline. But anger, which naturally governs and is governed, 
possesses, so far as it governs, fortitude, through which it humiliates the 
desirative part, and preserves itself invulnerable from its attacks; but, so far as 
it is governed, it possesses temperance, through which it also desires to be 
disciplined by the measures of reason. If reason, however, as governing both, 
and as the cause of conversion to itself, and of their submitting to measure, 
comprehends the principle which it imparts to them, this principle will be 
temperance, beginning indeed from reason, but ending in desire through anger 
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as a medium; and thus the harmony diapasontwill be produced from the three, 
viz. from reason, anger, and desire. But of these, anger being the middle, in 
one part produces the symphony called diatessaron,? and in another that which 
is denominated diapente; the symphony of reason to anger forming the 
diapente, and that of anger to desire the diatessaron. This latter the 
Pythagoræans denominate a syllable, as not being a perfect symphony; but they 
assert that the diapente ought rather to be called a symphony than this; just as 
we must assert that anger has a greater symphony with reason, than desire has 
with anger, though the interval between the latter is less than that which 
subsists between the former: for both these are appetites, but the other two are 
reason and appetite. There is more symphony, therefore, between anger and 
reason, though the interval is greater, than between desire and anger, though 
the interval is lesser. For, as we have before observed, anger naturally co- 
arranges itself with reason, and is more disposed to league with it in battle than 
with desire, when reason and desire war on each other. And hence, a greater 
symphony must be assigned to anger and reason, than to desire and anger. But 
from all these it must be said that a diapason is produced, which the 
Pythagoræans denominate by far the sweetest and purest of all symphonies. 
For this, indeed, is truly a symphony, since among all others it alone possesses 
the peculiarity of which Timæus speaks, viz. that the motions of the sharper 
sounds ceasing, embrace those that are more flat, and embracing them conjoin 
the beginning with the end, and produce one motion gradually terminating 
from the sharp in the flat. Since, therefore, of all symphonies the diapason is 
alone allotted this prerogative, it will be adapted to the harmony of the soul, 
pervading through all the parts, conjoining the superior with the inferior 
motions, connascently harmonizing the intensions of the one with the 
remissions of the other, and truly producing one life from many. And thus in 
the way of digression we have shown how Socrates denominates temperance 
the harmony diapason. 

"But if prudence is alone the virtue of the governor, but temperance is the 
virtue of the governed, and both temperance and fortitude form the virtue of 
that which governs and is at the same time governed, it is evident that the 
remaining virtue, justice, must belong to all parts, to one as governing, to 
another as that which is governed, and to another as that which both governs 
and is governed; so that through this each part energizes according to its proper 


' The harmony diapason includes all tones, and is the same as what is called in 
modern musıc an octave or eighth. It is also a duple proportion, or that of 4 to 2. 


* This is an interval which is called in modern music a perfect fourth, and is a 
sesquitertian proportion, or that of 4 to 3. 


S This is the second of the concords, and is now called a perfect fifth. It is also a 
sesquialter proportion, or that of 3 to 2. 


order, the one as governing, the other as governed, and a third as both. And 
here it may be inquired how anger, since it both governs and is governed, has 
the virtue of temperance in common with desire so far as it is governed, but 
has not any virtue in common with reason so far as it governs, but possesses 
fortitude as its proper virtue. To this it may be replied, that there is, as we 
have said, a greater interval between anger and reason, according to essence, 
than between desire and anger, though when reason and desire oppose each 
other, anger is by no means the ally of the latter, but takes the part of the 
former. But it does this through the pertinacity of desire, through which it 
often contumaciously excites reason against desire, and not through any alliance 
with reason. So that on this account it has a common virtue with desire, so far 
as it is governed, but a different virtue from reason, so far as governing. For 
the governing power of anger is perfectly different from that of reason, which 
begins its government from itself. For reason first governs itself, and adorns 
itself, prior to other things, and does not suffer its proper appetite to remain 
dubious, and to tend to that which is worse. After this, it measures the 
appetites of the irrational parts, and recalls them to its own judgment and 
appetite. But anger is not governed by itself, but supernally issues its mandates 
to the worst part alone. For, that which is irrational is never at any time able 
to govern itself, nor to bound and be converted to itself. That anger, however, 
is more allied to desire than to reason, according to Plato, is evident: for both 
these are from the same fathers,’ but reason is the offspring of a different 
father; for both are mortal, and rise and perish in conjunction, but reason is 
immortal; both are destitute of knowledge, but reason is naturally gnostic. As 
therefore to be governed is common both to anger and desire, for so far as both 
are irrational, and require to be adorned by another, they are governed, hence 
they possess a common virtue which converts them to a desire of that which 
governs. But as the government of reason is different from that of desire in the 
manner above mentioned, as governors they possess a different ruling virtue; 
the one gnostic, for it is reason; the other vital, for it is appetite. When, 
therefore, appetite governs appetite, there is need of fortitude in order to 
preserve appetite uninjured; but when reason rules over appetite, there is need 
of prudence, preparing reason to judge rightly. And on this account prudence 
is the ruling virtue of reason, whose province it is to know and to judge 
rightly, and to govern natures which possess the power of judging. Fortitude 
is the ruling virtue of anger, which is alone vital, and is destitute of judgment, 
but is an appetite wishing to have dominion over a worse appetite, the 
opposition of which it cannot endure. But if, as we have before observed, there 
is a greater interval between the higher than between the lower of these, and 
a greater harmony arises from the former than the latter, it is by no means 


t Viz. Anger and desire, as being irrational parts, are both of them, according to 
Plato in the Timæus, the offspring of the junior Gods, but the rational part is alone the 
offspring of the one demiurgus of all things. 
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wonderful: for the brevity of life obscures the harmony; since in natures whose 
life is more extended it is greater, and in those whose life is less extended it is 
evidently less. We have therefore shown that the virtues are only four, and 
what is the work of each. It will now, therefore, be manifest how they are to 
be arranged in republics. For it is evident that prudence must be especially 
placed in the governor who consults for the good of the city. For, of what can 
he who consults be in greater need than of prudence, the province of which is 
to perceive the good and ill in every action? But in the warring and guardian 
genus fortitude is requisite. For fame calls those men brave who intrepidly 
endure dangers, resist adversaries, and despise death. That they may subdue, 
therefore, all those that endeavour to subvert the republic, it is fit that they 
should be brave; but they ought to receive the measures of their energies from 
those that are the true governors, and in this be temperate, looking to their 
will. And in him who ranks in the last place, and provides all that is necessary, 
temperance is requisite, left, being inflated by affluence, he should arrogate to 
himself dominion, thinking that he is sufficient to himself with respect to 
felicity, and should thus despise the governors, in consequence of an abundance 
in things necessary imparting a representation of good. Temperance, therefore, 
is requisite to this character, that he may be obedient to the governors, and 
may submit to them; as in the universe, according to Timzus, necessity 
follows intellect. But, all of them thus receiving their proper virtue, the one 
acting prudently, the other temperately, and the other bravely, the employment 
of justice will now be known. For it prepares each, in the coordination with 
each other, to do its own work alone, and not, by engaging in employments 
foreign to its nature, to usurp the prerogatives of others, but to live in such a 
manner as the political science enjoins. So that the guardian may not attempt 
to engage in war or in agriculture, thus falling into a life unworthy of himself; 
nor the auxiliary to undertake the province of the merchant or the governor; 
nor the mercenary to occupy the place of the auxiliary or the guardian, because 
he provides arms for the former and necessaries for the latter. So that in the 
political genera all the virtues have the same relation to each other as those in 
the parts of the soul. 

These things, therefore, being admitted, let us consider how Socrates again 
transfers his discourse to the virtues in the political genera, and says, that he is 
willing to behold, as it were, in larger, what is written in smaller letters: for 
virtue in the habitation of one soul is more impartible than in cities, and the 
virtues of a whole city are images of those in one soul; and reason, as he says, 
requires that things more impartible in power should have dominion over those 
which are extended into a numerous division, and that things less according to 
number should yield to the power of things more according to quantity. In the 
political genera, therefore, Socrates wishing to behold all the virtues, in the first 
place orderly arranges the political genera, - I say orderly, because he first 
considers men solely employed about necessaries, without war, unskilled in 
discipline, living according to nature, satisfied with as little as possible, and 
conducting themselves temperately: and, in the second place, he shows that 


when their possessions are increased, they are necessarily led through their 
external enemies to direct their attention to military affairs. In consequence of 
this, he shows that discipline then becomes necessary, men passing from a 
physical to a defensive life, as they could not otherwise defend themselves when 
unjustly injured by their neighbours. It is requisite, therefore, that there should 
be those who may fight in defence of the husbandmen; for the same person 
cannot accomplish both these, since an aptitude for agriculture is different from 
an aptitude for war. But as aptitudes differ, so also perfections, and it 1s 
requisite that every one should be perfected according to his own nature, if he 
is not to possess an adulterated and unnatural life. To which we may add, that 
if one and the same person were a soldier and a husbandman, he could not 
attend to the seasons of his proper works, being compelled to take up arms 
when he ought to cultivate the land, to plough or plant when he should engage 
in war, to carry rural instead of warlike implements, the spade for the shield, 
and to be in want of necessaries by neglecting the concerns of agriculture. If, 
therefore, the auxiliary is one person, and he who attends to the necessaries of 
life another, two political genera must be established, the auxiliary and the 
mercenary, the latter supplying things necessary, and the former defending both 
himself and the other. But each of these requires a different discipline, for the 
manners of each are different. Socrates, therefore, instructs us in a twofold 
kind of discipline, one pertaining to the soul, and the other to the body. For 
soldiers require a robust body, in order to endure the necessary labours of war. 
And as there are two kinds of discipline, one according to music and the other 
according to gymnastic, it appears to me that Socrates considers those to be 
most adapted to universal government, whose nature is more adapted to music, 
and who are better skilled in it than others. For it makes us more prudent, 
teaching us concerning gods, demons, heroes, and illustrious men; but this 
gymnastic is unable to effect. Of the truth of which I consider this to be an 
argument, that the whole polity, as Socrates says, is dissolved, not through a 
neglect of gymnastic, but of music. So that we shall not err in asserting, that 
those who are naturally adapted, and are more propense to music than others, 
are chosen as guardians by Socrates, though he alone says that the most 
excellent characters are to be chosen as governors, but does not add in what it 
is that they are most excellent. 

Socrates, therefore, having established these three genera, in order to give 
completion to the city, indicates whence we may call the city wise, whence 
brave, temperate, and just. And the guardian genus, indeed, on account of its 
being most musical, possesses the science of good and ill; for, as we before 
observed, it has learnt from the discipline of music in what manner it is 
requisite to be wise respecting superior natures, and respecting human felicity. 
Hence, he says, poets also are to be compelled to compose such verses as have 
a tendency to these types. And if it also learns the mathematical disciplines and 
dialectic, it will be in a still greater degree wise and scientific. The auxiliary 
genus, on account of its living in arms, and in the exercise and study of warlike 
affairs, especially possesses fortitude. And the mercenary genus requires 
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temperance; for an affluence of things necessary is especially in want of this 
virtue, since an abundance of these leads to an intemperate life. These three 
genera therefore mutually according with each other, and preserving their own 
energy with respect to governing and being governed, justice is the result of 
such a subsistence. For all men, as well those that praise as those that revile 
justice, say that just conduct consists in not desiring the possessions of others. 
Hence its enemies reprobate it, because it is content with its own property, 
when at the same time it ought to possess all things. And thus far, indeed, 
Socrates, considering justice as the founder of cities, does not reprobate its 
accusers: for they say that justice is that which ts beautiful by law; and they 
honour it as a thing necessary; since no one is willing to be injured contrary 
to the laws, because this is the extremity of evils. But, according to these men, 
to act unjustly is the greatest good; and justice, having a middle subsistence, is 
neither good nor evil, but necessary. As we have said, therefore, though 
Socrates considers justice as a plenitude of good, yet he does not reprobate its 
accusers: for it is admitted to be that which is beautiful by law. Now, 
therefore, inculcating that it 1s truly good, and that it is beautiful by nature, he 
adds, that it also imparts strength to the other virtues: for each through this 
performs its own proper work, and none of the rest preserves a city so much 
as this. It is shown therefore by Socrates, that a permutation of the pursuits 
of the guardian, the auxiliary, and the mercenary, is the most perfect 
destruction of a polity. 

If, therefore, justice is a standard to each of the other virtues, which the 
accusers of justice acknowledge to be naturally beautiful, as, for instance, to 
prudence, for all men naturally desire its possession, and those that blame 
prudence either blame it prudently, and in the case prudence is not to be 
blamed, rightly blaming itself, or they blame it imprudently, and in this case 
prudence is not blameable, not being rightly blamed, - this being admitted, it 
necessarily follows that justice is naturally good in the same manner as 
prudence, and that it is not beautiful only by law. Socrates, having indicated 
these particulars respecting the virtues in the political genera, passes on to the 
virtues of the parts of the soul, which we have said are prior to these, and 
discourses in a three-fold respect concerning them. For, in the first place, he 
shows that the diversities of men arise from no other cause than the difference 
in their lives; and that neither does the difference in one city, nor in whole 
nations, originate from any thing else than from a diversity in the life 
pertaining to the soul: for it is not, says he, either from an oak, or a rock, viz. 
it is not from the lowest nature, of which an oak’ is the image, nor from an 
inanimate and solid body, so far as body, for this is indicated by a rock. And 
the Greeks indeed have a greater aptitude to wisdom (when we speak of the 
whole nation), the Thracians are more irascible, and the Phcenicians more 


t An oak may be said to be an image of the lowest nature, or natural life, from the 
great umbecility of this life, which is evident in the slow growth of the oak. 


mercenary than either of these. But this arises from the soul, through which 
in some nations reason has dominion, in others anger, and in others desire. 
For the character of individuals arises from their life, and a whole nation is 
denominated rational or irascible from that part of the soul which principally 
flourishes in it. They possess these diversities, therefore, either from the body 
or from the soul. They cannot, however, possess them from the body: for men 
become hot or cold, white or black, from the body, but not prudent, or brave, 
or temperate, or the contraries of these. It is from the soul, therefore, that 
they derive these distinguishing characteristics. And this is what Socrates first 
demonstrates. 

Some one however, perhaps, may say that the differences in souls are 
corporeal; for they follow the temperaments of the body, though these different 
powers are in the soul. It is evident, however, that he who makes this assertion 
grants that these diversities are in souls, though they blossom forth in 
consequence of the soul following the temperaments of bodies. The reasoning 
of Socrates therefore remains, and these lives originate from the soul, though 
they should be rooted in the temperament of the body. We should however 
be careful not to subject the soul to the nature of the body: for, in the 
undisciplined,’ the powers of the soul follow the temperaments; but nature, as 
Plato says in the Phedo, formed the soul to govern, and the body to be 
governed, in order that the whole of the desiderative or irascible part might not 
be co-passive with the temperaments. But, in those that are well disciplined, 
the powers of the soul govern the temperament, so that it either is not moved 
by it from the beginning, or, if moved, it renders the excitation inefficacious. 
Socrates, therefore, as I have said, shows, in the first place, that in souls 
themselves there are diversities with respect to these forms of life; and, in the 
second place, he demonstrates as necessary to the proposed object of inquiry, 
that in the soul the rational, the irascible, and the desiderative parts are not one 
thing. But this was necessary that he might show that those three political 
characters are analogous to these three parts of the soul, and that both differ 
from each other by the same boundaries of life. This therefore he demonstrates 
in the second place, previously assuming as a thing universally acknowledged, 
that it is impossible for the same thing, according to the same, and with 
reference to the same, to do or suffer contraries; but that this may be 
accomplished by the same thing in a different respect. Thus, the same thing 
may be heated and refrigerated, be at rest and be moved, impart heat and cold, 
according to different parts. And the same thing, not with reference to the 
same but to different things, may be able to do and suffer contraries. Thus, the 
same thing may be capable of being illuminated and darkened with reference 


' If Priestly, Hartley, and other modern metaphysical writers, had but known that 
the undisciplined are governed by the corporeal temperaments, and that men of true 
science govern those temperaments, they certainly would not have poisoned the minds 
of the unscientific with such pernicious and puerile conceptions about necessity. 
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to other things, being illuminated by one thing and darkened by another. 
Thus, too, the same thing may be the cause of increase and diminution, 
according to the same, i.e. so far as it is the same, with reference to different 
things; as nutriment, which, at the same time that it nourishes the members of 
the body, is itself diminished. 

This being granted, Socrates considers the lives of the continent and 
incontinent, in which either reason and anger, or reason and desire, oppose 
each other. For these things take place in those who generously contend in 
battle through a love of honour, though desire is averse to the undertaking, and 
from the impulse of hunger urges to flight, but reason at the same time 
persuades to endurance. But, prior to these, this opposition is seen in the 
diseased, reason admonishing them not to drink if the body 1s hot with a fever, 
but desire calling on them to drink, and the two parts thus opposing each 
other. Prior to both these, however, it is seen in those that are injured, but do 
not revenge the injury, though they are incited to vengeance by anger, as in the 
influence which Homer presents us with in Ulysses, when he says, 


Endure, my heart! thou heavier ills hast borne. 


In short, reason and anger may at the same time suffer contraries with respect 
to the same, when, in consequence of an injury being sustained, the latter 
persuades to vengeance, and the former to endurance. Reason therefore and 
anger are not the same: for it is impossible that the same thing can do or suffer 
contraries, according to the same with relation to the same. Again, reason and 
desire exclaim contraries, as in the instance above mentioned, with respect to 
drinking in a fever; but it is impossible for the same thing to do or suffer 
contraries according to the same with reference to the same. Reason therefore 
and desire are not the same. Again, anger and desire, with respect to the same 
thing, speak oppositely in those engaged in battle, and oppressed with hunger; 
but as the same thing cannot be contrarily affected with respect to the same, 
anger and desire are not the same. Hence these three differ from each other 
essentially. 

Perhaps, however, some one may say that the irrational motions are energies, 
and another perhaps may say that they are passions; and I have heard some 
asserting that these motions when moderately moved are energies, but, when 
immoderately moved, passions. The position, however, which we have 
established as universally adopted, comprehends the motions of these. So that; 
if it should be said, one of these acts, and the other suffers, and that action and 
passion oppose each other, it is evident that the motions themselves must much 
more differ from each other: for a contrary effect is the cause of a contrary 
passion. So that, if any passion has an effect contrary to that of any other, the 
passion of the one will be contrary to that of the other. But what shall we say 
concerning the love of riches, and the love of pleasure? Whether do these 
essentially differ, or have they the same essence, but are different orective 
powers? For that these oppose each other, 1s testified by the avaricious man 
and the glutton; for the latter is continually gratifying himself with whatever 


may satisfy his appetite, and the former lives sparingly, and suffers the pain of 
hunger, that he may not diminish his wealth. If therefore these essentially 
differ, why do we not make four parts of the soul? But if these, though they 
oppose each other, and suffer contraries, do not essentially differ, neither will 
be others necessarily differ, because they are passive to contraries. 

In thus doubting, however, we forget that desire is called by Socrates a many- 
headed beast, because the irrational life is both one and many, as being 
proximate to the body, which is entirely manifold and divisible; just as that 
which is allied to the rational’ intellect is more impartible than any other of 
the parts belonging to the soul. The desiderative part, therefore, is essentially 
one and many, and on this account possesses warring powers proceeding from 
different essences, that through this it may be connascent with body: for this 
also consists from contraries. Hence this part is one, so far as it possesses one 
appetite, the love of body, according to which it also differs from the rational 
parts. For the irascible part is adverse to body, in consequence of aspiring after 
victory and honour, and through these often casting aside the body, and 
despising a life in conjunction with it. Nor is the rational part a lover of body, 
because the object of its appetite is true good. It remains therefore that the 
desiderative part alone is attached to body, whether it aspires after pleasures or 
riches: for both these are corporeal. For we are compelled, as Socrates says in 
the Phado, to acquire riches, in consequence of being subservient to the body 
and the desires of the body: and the lover of riches never despises the body, 
though it may sometimes happen that he may die through his attention to 
wealth. So that the desiderative part, so far as it is simply a lover of body, is 
one; but, so far as it is a lover of riches and pleasure, is not one. Hence Plato 
does not say that it is many animals, but calls it one animal having many heads, 
and living at different times according to its different heads, but being always 
a lover of body. The desiderative part therefore is, as we have said, the third, 
as the rational part which aspires after intellect is the first, and the irascible 
which desires power ranks as a medium. For power subsists between intellect 
and the summit of essence; and a representation of this summit proceeds into 
the third part of the soul; whence he who alone participates of this is a lover 
of body. A representation of power is seen in the part prior to this; and hence 
this part desires power: but the image of intellect is apparent in the first part; 
and hence reason aspires after intellection. The last part of the soul therefore 
is a lover of body, and is solely intent to the preservation of the body. 

Since, however, body is twofold, one being that in which the soul subsists, 
and the other that by which it is preserved, as the soul is incapable in its 
present state of being preserved by itself, hence it has twofold appetites, one of 
leading into a natural condition the body in which it resides, and according to 
this appetite it becomes a lover of pleasure, all pleasure being an introduction 


t Proclus here means the dianoétic power of the soul, of which intellect is the 
summit. 
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to nature; but the other of these appetites leads it to procure that of which its 
containing body is indigent; and according to this appetite it becomes a lover 
of riches, the acquisition of wealth being desired for the sake of paying 
attention to the body. It is necessary, therefore, that these powers should 
always accord with each other, - I mean that the one should desire the 
preservation of the body in which it resides, and that the other should desire 
things necessary to its safety. But since one of these appetites aspires after that 
path which is natural to the body, instead of preserving it, hence through a 
love of pleasure it destroys it, and defiles it with ten thousand stains; but the 
other desires riches, not for the purpose of satisfying the necessary wants of the 
body, but as a principal good. This being the case, these appetites pursue 
different ends, which oppose each other because they are material. Hence the 
one by its own destruction contributes to the increase of the other. For the 
infinite appetite of pleasure is attended with a consumption of wealth, and an 
increase of wealth requires a diminution of things which contribute to the 
pleasures of the body. Here, therefore, in a contention concerning ends of 
principal goods, these appetites differ from each other. For the appetite of 
desire is not directed to one thing, viz. that the body may subsist according to 
nature, but to two things, the affluence of one of which is accomplished 
through the indigence of the other. Since then the end of these appetites is one 
according to nature, hence Socrates establishes one part of the soul in desire, 
though it is many-headed, which is not the case, as we have shown, with reason 
and anger. 

Having therefore given an essential division to the parts of the soul, let us, in 
the third place, consider how Socrates here disposes the four virtues. If then 
he had been willing to speak in a manner more known to the multitude, he 
would have said, that prudence is the virtue of reason, fortitude of anger, justice 
of the desire of riches, and temperance of the love of pleasure. But now, as he 
thought proper to distribute them in a manner inaccessible to the multitude, 
and to show the analogy in the political genera to the virtues, he evinces that 
prudence is a habit perfective of that which alone ought to govern the other 
parts of the soul; and that fortitude is a habit perfective of that which should 
govern secondarily in it. And having established these two principal virtues, 
he says that the other virtues belong to the two ruling parts. Hence, he asserts 
that temperance is a habit which leads the governed into concord with the 
governors, with respect to governing; so that the last part may consent with the 
other two, and the middle with the one part prior to it. But he says that 
justice is a habit which prescribes to each of the part, both the governing and 
governed, its proper work. For it is necessary that they should accord with 
each other, some in governing, and others in being governed; and that the 
actions of some should be adapted to governors, and of others to the governed. 
For to govern and to be governed, are beheld in a certain form of life which 
justice imparts, distributing to the governor that which is alone adapted to him, 
to consult for the governed, and to the governed to be obedient to the 
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governor. After this manner Socrates discourses concerning the virtues, and it 
is evident that they must necessarily be such and so many. 

One thing therefore only remains to be considered, viz. whence it becomes 
manifest, that there are only three parts of the soul which are the recipients of 
these virtues. For that these essentially differ from each other, Socrates has 
shown; but that there are these parts only, and neither more nor less, requires 
some consideration; since, if there are more than three, we shall also be in want 
of other virtues. It is admitted then, that if there are two things which possess 
contrary properties, there will be three media, as is proved to be the case in the 
elements,' two of these being received from that which has a more proximate 
situation, and one from the remaining element which is more remote. This 
being assumed, let us see what are the peculiarities of reason and body. Reason 
therefore is impartible, but body partible; reason is intellective, but body is 
destitute of intelligence. And these things are assumed, one from the essence 
of reason, another from life, and another from knowledge. Hence anger is 
impartible indeed; for it is simple in its nature, and on this account exhibits one 
polity. It also possesses an appetite of power, yet is not intellective; but 
through the privation of intelligence is assimilated to body. But desire consists 
of many parts as well as body, and is multiform; and hence it 1s called a many- 
headed beast, and contributes to many polities. It is also orective, but not of 
the same things with anger, and is destitute of knowledge. It is necessary, 
therefore, that anger should be proximate to reason, but communicating in two 
peculiarities, in one with reason, and in the other with body; but that desire 
should be proximate to body. These are besides three things in these; two in 
which they agree, - appetite, and a privation of intellect; and one in which they 
differ, - the impartible, and the possession of many parts. Hence there is not 
any other part between the body and soul besides these. 

It may however appear, that Socrates does not leave these parts only when he 
says, "Each of us is well affected when each of these three parts performs its 
proper office, and they are coharmonized with each other through temperance, 
and when this is the case with any other parts which may subsist between 
these.” For by this he may seem, as I have said, not to leave these parts only, 
but to admit that there is something in us which neither aspires after honour 
nor riches, but subsists between these. However, Socrates, when he indicates 
this, does not mean to assert that the lives of the soul are unmingled; as, for 
instance, that a life according to reason is unmingled with the other parts; that 
a life according to anger has no communion with the extremes; and that a life 
according to desire alone is not mingled with those prior to it; but that there 
are certain lives between these. - Thus, some lead a life both according to reason 
and anger, being lovers of learning, and at the same time ambitious. Others 
live according to anger and desire, being both lovers of honours and riches; and 


t This is shown in the Timæus, where it is proved that the three elements, fire, air, 
and water, are the connecting media of the two contrary extremes, heaven and earth. 
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either pursue honours that they may become rich, or scatter abroad their riches 
that through these they may be honoured by those that admire wealth: just as 
those prior to these either pursue disciplines that they may be honoured for 
their learning, - or honour, that, being honoured by those that possess 
disciplines, they also may partake of them. These then are the forms of life 
between reason and anger, and anger and desire; and are not other parts of the 
soul, but become, from the mixture of these, various instead of simple. For 
each of those three parts is itself by itself simple; one part being alone a lover 
of discipline, despising all honour, and every thing corporeal, and being 
coordinated to one thing, the knowledge of truth; but another part is ambitious 
and savage, despises body as a shadow, and is insatiable of one thing alone, 
honour; and the third part, desire, is alone attentive to body, and the things 
pertaining to body, but considers those honours and disciplines to be nothing 
more than trifles. These, therefore, being simple and unmingled, Socrates says 
that the lives of the soul which are mingled from these subsist between them, 
all which, together with the unmingled, ought to be harmonized through the 
best harmony, that ıt may be the measure of the appetite of disciplines, of 
honours, and of the care of the body; and that the appetite also of the other 
parts may become consonant, and may not dissent from reason. We must not 
therefore think that Socrates indicates the natures of other parts which 
contribute to the perfection of political virtue, but the mixture of these, and the 
generation of more various forms adapted to political characters. 

From what has been demonstrated, therefore, it is evident that the soul is 
neither one, nor divided into more than the above-mentioned parts, except that 
the sensitive nature is different from all these. It is different from reason, 
because it is irrational, and is present with irrational animals; and it differs from 
the two irrational parts, because these are orective, but the sensitive nature is 
gnostic. Sense, indeed, is present with beings to whom appetite is unknown, 
as, for instance, to celestial natures: but the orective part necessarily requires 
sense; for appetites are accompanied with the senses. Hence an animal is 
characterized by the sensitive, and not by the orective nature. For sense is 
present with all animals. And hence, too, Timzus says that plants have a 
sensation of what is pleasant and painful, and therefore he thinks proper to call 
them animals: for every thing which partakes of life is an animal. Sense, 
therefore, as I have said, being different from the three parts of the soul, is 
placed under all of them.! 

Again: let us now consider whether the imaginative is entirely the same with 
the sensitive power. So far, therefore, as this power is directed in its energies 
to externals, it is sensitive; but so far as it possesses in itself what it has seen or 
heard, or the types which it has received from any other sense, it exerts the 


' Tt is placed under reason, to which it is subservient in exciting its energies; and it 
is also placed under anger and desire, to the motions of which it is subservient, so far 
as these motions subsist in conjunction with sense. 


power of memory. Such then is imagination. Socrates also in the Philebus, 
when he says that the painter in us is different from the scribe, who through 
the senses writes in the soul imitations of the passions which the senses 
announce, no longer energizing after the same manner with sense, but itself by 
itself exciting the types received from them, - when he asserts this, he indicates, 
by arranging the painter according to the phantastic power, but the scribe 
according to the common sense, that these are essentially different from each 
other. In the Theatetus, also, he clearly separates that which judges concerning 
` sensible impressions, from sense in which the seals of sensibles are expressed. 
But whether these essentially differ from each other or not, this is evident, that 
memory and sense are different, though the essence of these is divided about 
one subject which possesses an essential multitude; and that memory is nearer 
to reason than sense, because it receives types from the former as well as from 
the latter; sense receiving no impressions from reason. And thus much 
concerning things useful to political virtue, and to those that are instructed in 
it. 

As I know, however, that Porphyry in his mixt Problems relates a certain 
conversation between Medius the Stoic and Longinus respecting the parts of the 
soul, I do not think it proper to let it pass unnoticed. Medius therefore having 
made the soul to consist of eight parts, and having divided it into that which 
governs, into the five senses, into that which is spermatic, and lastly into that 
which is vocal, Longinus asked him, why he divided the soul, being one, into 
eight parts? And Medius, in reply, asked Longinus, why, according to Plato, 
he made the soul, which 1s one, to be triple? This then deserves to be 
considered. For it is evident that the inquiry is not the same with the Stoics, 
who make the soul to consist of eight, as with Plato, who distributes it into 
three parts. For the Stoics make corporeal differences of parts; and hence it 
may be reasonably objected to them, how the soul is one, since it is divided 
into eight parts, without any connecting bond? But Plato, since he asserts that 
the soul is incorporeal, and incorporeal natures are united to each other 
without confusion, is not involved in the same doubt respecting the union of 
its three parts. Plato may also be defended after another manner by saying 
that, according to him, reason is of a more divine essence, but the irrational 
part of a much inferior nature; and that the former connects and adorns, but 
that the latter is connected and adorned; just as form when conjoined with 
matter introduces unity, and we do not require any thing else which may unite 
these to each other. Reason, therefore, possessing the order of form, unites the 
irrational life, and no other third conjoining nature is required. If, likewise, 
according to Plato,’ the junior Gods produce the irrational part, and the 
demiurgus the rational, there can no longer be any doubt respecting the source 
of union to reason and the irrational nature. And thus much in defence of 
Plato, in answer to the noble Medius. 


t See the Timæus. 
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In the last place, appetite and knowledge are contained in the rational soul. 
And its appetite is either directed to being, or to generation, through which it 
ascends to real being, and falls again into the regions of sense. The former 
appetite, therefore, is philosophic, and the latter is enamoured with generation. 
In like manner, with respect to its knowledge, that which pertains to the circle 
of sameness! is the knowledge of intelligibles, but that which pertains to the 
circle of difference is the knowledge of sensibles. Hence, through these the soul 
elevates herself to the vision of the former, and investigates the nature of the 
latter. The irrational powers, therefore, are images of these, the orective of the 
rational appetites, and the gnostic of rational knowledges. Imaginative of 
phantastic is indeed the image of intelligible, and sensitive of doxastic 
knowledge. Thus, too, the appetite of the irascible part is an image of re- 
elevating appetite, and of the desiderative part, of that appetite which produces 
generation: for this supervenes body, in the same manner as the former 
embraces generation. And anger despises body, but looks to honour, the good 
of incorporeal natures. The phantasy being a figured intellection of 
intelligibles, wills to be the knowledge of certain things; but sense is conversant 
with the same object as opinion, viz. a generated nature. 


8. (See page 436, line 509c) The Good, which is here celebrated by Socrates as 
that which reigns in the intelligible place, is neither the same with that which 
subsists in our nature, (for we rank in an order far below intelligibles) nor with 
that form of things good, which is coordinate with the just and the beautiful. 
For, forms being twofold, some alone distinguishing the essences of the things 
fashioned by form, but others their perfections, the genus of essence, same and 
different, and the form of animal, horse and man, and every thing of this kind, 
give distinction to essence and subjects; but the form of The Good, the beautiful 
and the just, and in like manner the form of virtue, health, strength, and every 
thing of a similar nature, are perfective of the beings to which they belong: and 
of some, essence is the leader of every thing, but of others The Good. For, as 
Plato says, every thing must necessarily participate of essence; and whatever 
preserves gives perfection to, or defends any being must be good. Hence, since 
these two are leaders, the one of forms which give subsistence to things, and 
the other of such as are the sources of their perfection; it is necessary that one 
of these should be subordinate to the other; I mean that the good which 1s 
allotted a coordination among forms that are the sources of perfection should 
be subordinate to essence, which ranks among causes whence subsistence 
originates, if the good is being and a certain being. For it is either the same 
with or different from essence, which the Eleatean guest in the Sophista shows 
to be the genus of being. And if the good is the same with essence, an absurdity 


That part of the soul which energizes dianoétically and scientifically is called by 
Plato, in the Timæus, the circle of sameness; and that which energizes according to 


opinion, the circle of difference. 
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must ensue: for being and well-being are not the same. But if the good is 
something different from essence, it must necessarily participate of essence, in 
consequence of that being the genus of all forms. But if genera are more 
ancient than forms, the good which ranks among forms, and is posterior to their 
genus, will not be The Good which reigns over intelligibles; but this must be 
asserted of that good under which this and every form is arranged which 
possesses being, and which is the leader of the other genera of being. When 
therefore Plato says that The Good reigns over intelligibles, he means that good 
which is superior to essence. — 

But to lead us up to this supreme good, he appears to employ three orders of 
good as so many steps in this arduous ascent; viz. that which is imparticipable 
and superessential, that which is imparticipable and essential, and that which 
is essential and participable. Of these the last is such as our nature contains; the 
good which ranks among forms is essential; and that which is beyond essence 
is superessential. Or we may say that the good which subsists in us may be 
considered as a habit, in consequence of its subsisting in a subject; the next to 
this ranks as essence, and a part of essence, I mean the good which ranks among 
forms; and the last as that which is neither a habit nor a part. When therefore 
Socrates says, "That to the multitude pleasure seems to be the good, and to the 
more elegant it seems to be prudence,” he signifies that good which is resident 
in our nature, and which, from its being an impression of the ineffable 
principle of things, may be called the summit or flower of our essence. And 
when he also says that the idea of the good is the greatest discipline, which 
renders both such things as are just, and other things which employ it, useful 
and profitable, and that we do not sufficiently know it, - these assertions accord 
with the good which is in us, with that which is in forms, and with that which 
is understood to be before all things. For the idea of the good signifies a 
participated form, a separate intelligible, and that which has a separate 
subsistence prior to intelligibles; since the term idea, according to Plato, 
indicates that object of desire which is established prior to all things, viz. prior 
to all things belonging to a certain series. Thus, for instance, the good in our 
nature is prior to every thing else pertaining to the soul; the good which ranks 
among forms is prior to every thing which is the source of essential perfection; 
and The Good which reigns in the intelligible world is prior to every series, and 
to all things. 

Again, when Socrates says, "Let us at present dismiss this inquiry what The 
Good is, for it appears to me a greater thing than we can arrive at according to 
our present impulse," it may be inferred, that though he appears to say 
something concerning The Good from an image, and to unveil something 
pertaining to things occult, yet he does not unfold the whole truth concerning 
it; and this perhaps in consequence of Thrasymachus and Clitopho being 
present, and not thinking it fit to disclose the most mystical truths to sophists. 
Hence, on his asserting afterwards that The Good is superessential, he appeared 
to Glauco to speak ridiculously; and in consequence of Glauco in vain 
attempting the vision of that which is beyond all things, he again says that he 


willingly omits many things, and alone unfolds the analogy respecting the sun. 
But if his hearers had been adapted to such discourses, he would have disclosed 
to us many and truly theological particulars respecting it; and such as he 
discloses to us in the Parmenides concerning The One. 

As we have said, therefore, Plato, transferring the investigation from the good 
which is in us, and concerning which those inquire who say that it is prudence 
or pleasure, to The Good itself, and beginning the image respecting the sun, in 
the first place, he exhorts his hearers to take care that he does not give them 
an adulterate account of the offspring of The Good; calling the sun the offspring, 
and transferring the term adulterate from the impressions in coin. He also 
indicates that the mode of teaching by analogy is not safe. For there is danger 
of introducing sophistry into the demonstration, by considering things beyond 
what the analogy will admit. Thus, in the present instance, if in consequence 
of Plato asserting that the sun is analogous to The Good so far as the former is 
the cause of light, as the latter is of truth, some one should consider the sun, 
no longer as the cause alone of light, but so far as it is moved, and should 
investigate that which is similar to this motion, in The Good, he would no 
longer preserve the proper analogy. For the sun is not analogously assumed, 
so far as he is a thing caused, but so far as he is a cause alone; since it is 
impossible to assume any thing which is in all respects similar to The Good. 
For every thing posterior to The Good, by the assumption of something 
becomes worse than The Good; one thing by assuming intelligence, as intellect; 
another by assuming motion, as soul; and another by the assumption of 
generation, as body. If therefore, in intellects, in souls, and in bodies, you 
consider that which is first in each, as analogous to The Good, you must 
consider it so far only as it is similar to The Good, viz. so far as it is the leader 
of its subject series, and is imparticipable with respect to a subordinate nature, 
and not so far as it is separated from The Good. For every thing which is 
assumed analogously to The Good, must necessarily possess dissimilitude in 
conjunction with similitude. Analogies however and ratios are not assumed 
according to the dissimilar, but on the contrary according to the similar. 

Again, when in the beginning of this discourse about The Good, and wishing 
to determine that some forms are intelligible and others sensible, he makes 
mention of the beautiful itself and The Good itself, and, placing these as the 
forms of many things beautiful and good, he says that sensible forms are seen 
indeed, but are not the objects of intellect, but that ideas are the objects of 
intellect, and not of the sensible eye, - it is evident that he refers us to ideas, 
and the universal prior to the many. If therefore Plato had added nothing 
further, we should not have had any authority from the Republic for 
conceiving any other good than this, which is the first among forms that give 
perfection to things; but since he touches on the analogy respecting the sun, 
sight and light, he in a wonderful manner asserts that all intelligible ideas, the 
beautiful itself, The Good itself, the just itself, and not these only, but those of 
actions also, are illuminated by The Good. Here therefore he ascends to the 
first cause of wholes, which he 1s unable to call by a better name than The 


Good: for The Good is the most venerable of all things, and is that which all 


things desire; and that which all things desire is the cause of all. Fearful 
however lest we should apprehend a first of such a kind as that good which is 
the cause of perfection alone in ideas, he shows in the first place that The Good 
is beyond science and truth, in the same manner as the sun is beyond sight and 
light; and afterwards he evinces that it is the primary cause of intelligibles, and 
is superessential, in the same manner as the sun is above generation; and thus 
he shows that The Good Itself is the first cause of the good and the beautiful in 
forms, and of all intelligible essences. 

But that we may not deviate from the doctrine through analogy, he says that 
the sun is analogous to The Good, not according to any thing else than his 
being the cause of light, through which all visible things are seen: I mean, not 
so far as the sun has a body, and a corporeal place, and is moveable. And 
again, such a light is analogous to truth, not so far as it possesses interval, or 
all-various refractions, but so far only as it imparts the power of being seen to 
things visible, and sight to things that see; in the same manner as truth imparts 
to intelligibles the power of being intellectually apprehended, and to intelligent 
natures the power of intellectual perception; and visible objects are analogous 
to intelligibles, not as subsisting in place and being moved, but as visible alone. 

These things being premised, it is shown by Socrates that The Good is beyond 
truth, in the same manner as the sun is beyond light: and hence it follows that 
The Good does not participate of truth. For that which is above truth neither 
is truly, nor can truly be any thing else: so that if The Good is, but is not truly 
it will be that which is not truly being. But this is impossible. For, according 
to Plato, that which is not truly being subsists after true being. But The Good 
is not true being, since it generates truth; and it must be entirely unreceptive 
of that which it generates. But all true being necessarily participates of truth. 
Hence it follows that The Good is above being. For, if being is truly being, but 
The Good gives subsistence to truth, which is inseparable from and characterizes 
being, it must also be above being. 

Again, when Socrates says, "You know that the eyes, when they are no longer 
directed towards objects whose colours are shone upon by the light of day, but 
by the splendour of the night, grow dim, and appear almost blind, as if they 
had in them no pure sight. But when they turn to objects which the sun 
illuminates, then I think they see clearly, and in those very eyes there appears 
now to be sight:" he here makes a division in things visible into colours, light, 
eyes, and the sun. Afterwards he adduces things analogous to those in the 
objects of intellect, as follows: "Understand then in the same manner with 
reference to the soul: when it firmly adheres to that which truth and real being 
enlighten, then it understands and knows it, and appears to possess intellect: 
but when it adheres to that which is blended with darkness, which is generated, 
and which perishes, it is then conversant with opinion, its vision becomes 
blunted, it wanders from one opinion to another, and resembles one without 
intellect." Socrates, therefore, assumes being analogous to colour, truth to light, 
and The Good to the sun. He also places being after truth, in the same manner 
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as colour after light and the sun. The Good therefore is beyond being. For he 
does not say that which beings enlighten, but that which being enlightens. If 
therefore The Good is above being, it will also necessarily be above essence. 

Having asserted these things through analogy, he adds what is still greater, 
that The Good is the cause of intelligibles, not of their being understood only, 
but also of their essence, in the same manner as the sun is the cause to things 
visible, not only of their being seen, but of their generation, nourishment and 
increase; and, as he is not generation, in like manner The Good is not essence. 
It is evident, therefore, that The Good, being the cause of an intelligible essence, 
will be in the most eminent degree superessential; for these, as will appear from 
the Parmenides, are superessential essences, or, in other words, being absorbed 
in the superessential. It likewise follows from this analogy that truth also is 
superessential: for Socrates says that this illuminates all things that are known, 
in the same manner as the light of the sun irradiates visible objects. Truth 
indeed appears to be an illumination from the superessential principle of 
wholes, which both intelligible and intellectual natures participate, and which 
unites them to themselves, and to each other. Hence it is said to impart the 
power of being intellectually apprehended to the former, and of intellectual 
vision to the latter: for these could not be conjoined without a certain common 
bond. As light therefore illuminates visible and visive natures, but conjoins 
both through similitude, imparting to both a greater light than they contained 
before - in the same manner that which is intellective and that which is 
intelligible, being united by truth, coalesce with each other. 

From hence also it will follow that The Good cannot be known either by 
opinion or science. That it cannot indeed be known by opinion may be easily 
proved. For Plato, with great propriety, considers the object of opinion as that 
which is partly being, and partly non-being. It is also evident that The Good 
is not the object of science. For, if every object of science is known from a 
cause, that of which there is no cause cannot be scientifically known. And if 
The Good is above truth, it will not be so known as intelligibles are known to 
intellectual natures. It can therefore only be known by a divine projection of 
the summit to the soul, a projection of that which is better than intellect, and 
which Plato! calls the ray of the soul. According to Plato, the soul inclining 
this ray should project herself to The Good through an ablation of all things 
posterior to it. For he clearly says that it is necessary to take away the idea of 
The Good from all things, and thus to incline towards it the ray of the soul, if 
we intend to perceive it, itself by itself. From these things therefore it is 
evident, by what kind of knowledge The Good is known, how it is known, and 


t In the 7th book of this Dialogue, page 461, line 540a: As man is a microcosm, this 
ray of his soul will evidently be analogous to truth, or superessential light, in the 
intelligible world; will be the summit of the soul, and that which the Platonists very 
properly call the one and the flower of our nature: for it is an illumination from the 


ineffable principle of all things. 
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how it is the last discipline, and what the dialectic method contributes to the 
vision of it, by leading the intellect of the soul up to it, through a scientific 
series of ablations. 

Again, since Socrates asserts that The Good is not only beyond essence, but 
likewise above that which ts (ewexecvar rov evou), it follows that it is not proper 
to say The Good 1s; and hence neither is it proper to say that it is not; for again 
this assertion that it ts not is common to other things, to which non-being is 
adapted. Both therefore must be said that it is neither being nor non-being; and 
in consequence of this, it is called by some unknown and ineffable; since every 
thing is either being or non-being. Nor must we suppose, when Plato calls The 
Good known, and the last discipline, and every thing of this kind, that he 
removes us from an indefinite energy about it, and apprehends it to be known 
in such a manner as beings: for these are known, and are the objects of 
scientific knowledge, according to that most accurate mode of science which he 
defines, and according to which he despises the sciences which originate from 
hypothesis. For thus he speaks, teaching us his conceptions about these 
particulars; that other sciences, or which appear to be such, make hypotheses 
their principles; but dialectic alone being impelled to the principle, takes away 
hypotheses, till it discovers that which is truly the principle, not as an 
hypothesis, but truly unhypothetical. But such a principle is The One, in which 
every subsistence of things known terminates. From these things, therefore, it 
is evident, that calling dialectic the defensive enclosure of things which appear 
to be sciences, and defining that which is truly science, he says that dialectic, 
beginning from an unhypothetic principle, considers the nature of every thing. 
If therefore beholding also the idiom of The Good, and in what respect it differs 
from other things, this science speculates from an unhypothetic principle; this 
perhaps will be a certain science, and a science of The Good, what truly is, or 
is not. But if this is the principle of all things, and a principle cannot be 
assumed of a principle, by what contrivance can it be said that there is a certain 
science of The Good? For every scientific object is apprehended from and 
unhypothetic principle; and that which is so apprehended is properly a 
scientific object: but The Good is not apprehended from an unhypothetic 
principle, because it has not any principle whatever. So that, if this is the 
definition of science, The Good is by no means an object of scientific 
knowledge. From hence also it again follows that The Good is not being, since 
Plato most clearly asserts that science is of being; but that faith pertains to that 
which appears and is sensible, the dianoétic power to dianoétic objects, 
assimilations to things assimilated, opinion to sensibles and things assimilated, 
and intelligence to intelligibles. And this he not only asserts here, but in the 
Timeeus also he says, "That what essence is to generation, that faith is to truth, 
and attributes arguments which cannot be confuted to beings, but assimilative 
arguments to generated natures, signifying that science is speculative of true 
beings. If therefore being is the object of scientific knowledge, but The Good 
cannot be scientifically known, The Good is not being. 
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Hence we must conclude that The Good is only to be known by an ablation 
of all things from its ineffable nature; and this is what Socrates insinuates when 
in the 7th book he speaks of separating the idea of The Good from all others, 
and as in a battle piercing through all arguments. It is not therefore either 
science, or truth, or being: and if employing these things as principle, we are 
willing to consider the consequences, we shall find that if The Good is not 
being, it is neither same nor different, neither moved nor at rest, neither 
possesses figure nor number, is neither similar nor dissimilar, is neither equal 
nor unequal, nor participates of time; all which Parmenides collects in the first 
hypothesis, and, having collected, adds, that there is neither science nor opinion 
of The One, for it is beyond generation and essence. So that whatever is 
asserted of The One, in the Parmenides of Plato, must also necessarily be 
asserted of The Good, from what is here delivered by Plato concerning it; and 
hence The Good, according to Plato, is the same with The One. We not only 
therefore have this information from the assertions of Socrates, that The Good 
is not the object of scientific knowledge, but that it may after another manner 
be known through arguments and ablations. 


9. (See page 437, line 510d) The rational and gnostic powers of the soul 
receive a triple division: for one of these is opinion, another the dianoëtic 
power, and another intellect. Opinion therefore is conversant with the 
universal in sensibles, which also it knows, as that every man is a biped, and 
that all colour is the object of sight. It likewise knows the conclusions of the 
dianoëtic energy; but it does not know them scientifically. For it knows that 
the soul is immortal, but is ignorant why it is so, because this is the province 
of the dianoëtic power. Hence the Eleatean guest in the Sophista very properly 
defines opinion to be the termination of the dianoétic power. For the dianoétic 
power, having collected by a syllogistic process that the soul is immortal, 
opinion receiving the conclusion knows this alone that it is immortal. But the 
dianoétic power is that which passes through as it were a certain way (oôov Tiva 
Stover) by making a transition from propositions to conclusions, from which 
also it derives its appellation. Thus, for instance, the dianoétic power 
investigates whence it is that the soul is immortal. Afterwards, beginning from 
things most clear, it passes on to the object of investigation, saying that the soul 
is self-moved; that which is self-moved is also perpetually moved; and this is 
immortal. The soul therefore is immortal. And this is the employment of the 
dianoëtic power. But the province of intellect is to dart itself as it were to 
things themselves, by simple projections, like the emission of the visual rays, 
and by an energy superior to demonstration. And in this respect intellect is 
similar to the sense of sight, which by simple intuition knows the objects 
which present themselves to its view. That we actually possess all these gnostic 
powers, thus distinguished from each other, is evident from our possessing these 
different kinds of knowledge; for it is impossible that one and the same power 
could know things demonstratively, and in a manner superior and inferior to 


demonstration; since diversity of knowledge must arise from a diversity of 
gnostic energy. 

It may also be proper to observe that opinion is the boundary of the rational 
part of the soul; and that the phantasy, or that power which apprehends things 
invested with figure, is the summit of the irrational part, under which anger 
like a raging lion, and desire like a many-headed beast, subsist. 


10. (See page 438, line 511c) With respect to the manner in which Plato 
represents the distribution of all things by the section of a line, it is necessary 
to observe, that as the progression of all things from The One is continued and 
united, Plato presents us with an image of this continuity in one line, through 
the similitude and coherence of secondary natures always proceeding from such 
as are first, no vacuum by its intervention separating them from each other. 
For, as The One produces all things, it is necessary that their procession from 
him should be continued: for the continued is allied to The One. And the cause 
of this continuity is the similitude of those sections which are in a consequent 
to those which are in a precedent order for similitude is oneness. On this 
account he assumes one line, but this he cuts into two parts, and these not 
equal but unequal: the parts are however two. For in the Philebus he exhorts 
those that speculate things, after The One, to consider two things, if they have 
a subsistence, 1f not, the number which 1s allied to the duad. The division 
therefore of all things into unequal parts, indicates the rank of the divided 
natures, the inequality according to continuity exhibiting an image of inequality 
according to hyparxis. But each of these unequal sections he cuts analogous to 
the first division of the line; this analogy again clearly manifesting the 
subjection through sameness of secondary from primary natures. For analogy 
is identity of ratio, and the most beautiful of bonds, as we learn in the Timens, 
and is the judgment of Jupiter, as we are informed in the Laws. As therefore 
the universe was fabricated according to analogy, all things receiving an 
indissoluble friendship with each other, so all things proceed bound, and in 
mutual consent through analogy. 

But as there are four sections of one line, two of these, which complete its 
larger section, Plato establishes as the genus of the intelligible, but the other 
two, which form the lesser division, as the genus of that which is visible. For 
it was necessary to assign the larger section to the intelligible, as being more 
excellent, and comprehending the other, but the lesser to that which is visible; 
for it is comprehended in the intelligible order according to cause. And that 
which is comprehended is every where less than that which comprehends, 
whether the comprehension is considered according to essence, or according to 
power, or according to energy; as is seen in all continued and divided natures. 

I only add that Plato in this representation of the series of things, by the 
sections of a line, follows the Pythagoreans, Brontinus and Archytas; but his 
explanation is both more elegant and more extended, as the learned reader may 
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be convinced by consulting that part of the Anecdota Græca of Villoison, which 
contains the Treatise of Iamblichus on the common Mathematical Science. 


11. (See page 441, line 517c) Every thing in this cave is analogous to things 
visible; the men, animals and furniture of every kind in it corresponding to the 
third, and the shadows in it, and the images appearing in mirrors, to the fourth 
section in the division of a line at the end of the preceding book. Things 
sensible also are imitations of things dianoétic, or, in other words, of the 
objects of scientific energy, which form the second section of Plato’s line. For 
the circle and triangle which are described upon paper are imitations of those 
which geometry considers; and the numbers which are beheld in things visible, 
of those which the arithmetician contemplates; and so with respect to every 
thing else. But observe that Plato here does not consider human life so far as 
it is essence, and is allotted a particular power, but merely with reference to 
erudition and the want of erudition. For in the ninth book he assimilates our 
essence to an animal whose nature is mingled from a man and a lion, and a 
certain many-headed beast. But the present image in the first place shows what 
human life is without erudition, and what it will be when educated 
conformably to the above-mentioned sections, and acquiring knowledge 
corresponding to that arrangement. In the next place, when Plato says that we 
must conceive a road above between the fire and the fettered men, and that the 
fire from on high illuminates the men bearing utensils, and the fettered men, 
who see nothing but the shadows formed by the fire, it is evident that there is 
a certain ascent in the cave itself from a more abject to a more elevated life. By 
this ascent, he signifies the contemplation of dianoétic objects, (which form the 
second section of his line,) in the mathematical disciplines. For as the shadows 
in the cave correspond to the shadows of visible objects, and visible objects are 
the immediate images of dianoétic forms, or the essential reasons of the soul, 
it 1s evident that the objects from which these shadows are formed must 
correspond to such as are dianoétic. It is requisite therefore, that the dianoétic 
power, exercising itself in these, should draw forth from their latent retreats the 
reasons of these which she contains, and should contemplate these, not in 
images, but as subsisting in herself in impartible involution; which when she 
evolves, she produces such a beautiful multitude of mathematical theorems. 
After these things, he says "that the man who is to be led from the cave will 
more easily see what the heavens contain, and the heavens themselves, by 
looking in the night to the light of the stars, and the moon, than by day 
looking on the sun, and the light of the sun.” By this he signifies the 
contemplation of intelligibles: for the stars and their light are imitations of 
intelligibles, so far as all of them partake of the form of the sun, in the same 
manner as intelligibles are characterized by the nature of The Good. These then 
such a one must contemplate, that he may understand their essence, and those 
summits of their nature by which they are deiform processions from the 
ineffable principle of things. But if as prior to the vision of the sun it is 
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requisite to behold the whole heaven, and all that the heavens contain; in the 
same manner prior to the vision of The Good, it is necessary to behold the 
whole intelligible order and all that it comprehends, we may from hence collect 
that some things in intelligibles are analogous to the whole starry spheres,’ but 
others to the stars which those spheres comprehend, and others again to the 
circles in them. Hence too, the spheres themselves, considered as wholes, may 
be said to be images of those Gods that are celebrated as total;* but the circles, 
of those that are called total, and at the same time partial;' and the stars, of 
those that are properly denominated partial Gods.” 

After the contemplation of these, and after the eye is through these 
accustomed to the light, as it is requisite in the visible region to see the sun 
himself in the last place, in like manner, according to Plato, the idea of The 
Good must be seen the last in the intelligible region. He likewise adds, in a 
truly divine manner, that it is scarcely to be seen; for we can only be conjoined 
with it through the intelligible, in the vestibule of which it is beheld by 
ascending souls. The intelligible indeed is the first participant of The Good, and 
indicates from itself to those that are able to behold it, what that nature is, if 
it be lawful so to speak, which is the super-intelligible cause of the light it 
contains. For the light in an intelligible essence is more divine than that in 
intellectual natures, in the same manner as the light in the stars is more divine 
than that which is in the eyes that behold them. Thus also Socrates, in the 
Philebus, says, that The Good is apprehended with difficulty, and is scarcely to 
be seen, and that it is found with three monads, and these intelligible, arranged 
in its vestibule, truth, beauty, and symmetry. For these three produce the first 
being, or being itself, and through these the whole intelligible order is unfolded 
into light. With great propriety, therefore, does Plato assert, that the idea of 
The Good is to be seen the last thing in the intelligible; for the intelligible is the 
seat of its vision. Hence it is seen in this, as in its first participant, though it 
is beyond every intelligible. And in the last place Plato exhorts him who 
knows The Good, “to collect by reasoning that it is the cause to all of every 
thing right and beautiful, in the visible place generating light, and its lord the 
sun, and in the intelligible place being itself the lord of all things, producing 
intellect and truth.” For, if it generates the sun, it must by a much greater 
priority be the cause of those things which originate from the sun; and if it 1s 


t For an account of these see the Introduction to the Timæus 


t That is to say, all the Gods denominated intelligible and intellectual. See the 
Introduction to the Parmenides. 


$ That is to say, the supermundane Gods. 


* These are of a mundane characteristic. 
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the cause of essence to intelligibles, it must be celebrated as in a greater degree 
the cause of things of which these are the causes. 


12. (See pages 465, line 546a) All the parts of the universe are unable to 
participate of the providence of divinity in a similar manner, but some of its 
parts enjoy this eternally, and others temporally; some in a primary and others 
in a secondary degree. For the universe, being a perfect whole, must have a 
first, a middle, and a last part. But its first parts, as having the most excellent 
subsistence, must always exist according to nature; and its last parts must 
sometimes subsist according to, and sometimes contrary to, nature. Hence the 
celestial bodies, which are the first parts of the universe, perpetually subsist 
according to nature, both the whole spheres and the multitude coordinate to 
these wholes; (see the Introduction to the Timzus) and the only alteration 
which they experience is a mutation of figure, and variation of light at different 
periods: but in the sublunary region, while the spheres of the elements remain 
on account of their subsistence as wholes, always according to nature; the parts 
of these wholes have sometimes a natural and sometimes an unnatural 
subsistence: for thus alone can the circle of generation unfold all the variety 
which it contains. 

The different periods in which these mutations happen, are called by Plato, 
with great propriety, periods of fertility and sterility: for in these periods a 
fertility or sterility of men, animals, and plants takes place; so that in fertile 
periods mankind will be both more numerous, and upon the whole superior 
in mental and bodily endowments to the men of a barren period. And a 
similar reasoning must be extended to animals and plants. The so much 
celebrated heroic age was the result of one of these fertile periods, in which 
men transcending the herd of mankind both in practical and intellectual virtue 
abounded on the earth. 


13. (See page 466, line 546d) The obscurity of these numbers, which is so great 
as to have become proverbial among the ancients, is not elucidated in any of 
those incalculable remains of Grecian philosophy which have survived to the 
present time. And yet it may be fairly concluded that this mysterious passage 
was most satisfactorily unfolded by the commentaries of such men as’ 
Iamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus, on this part of the Republic, though they 
have unfortunately perished in the wreck of ages. The following attempt, 
however, may perhaps show that it 1s not impossible to penetrate this mystery, 
though deprived of such mighty aid, since it is only to be solved by the 
assistance of Mathesis, who at all times willingly acts ministrant to Inspiration. 

In the first place then, let us consider what Plato means by augmentations 
surpassing and surpassed; things assimilating and dissimilating, increasing and 
decreasing, correspondent and effable. 
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Augmentations surpassing, are ratios of greater inequality, viz. when the 
greater is compared to the lesser, and are multiples,’ super-particulars, super- 
partients, multiple super-particulars, and multiple super-partients. But 
augmentations surpassed, are ratios of less inequality, viz. when the lesser is 
compared with the greater quantity; as for instance, sub-multiples, sub-super- 
particulars, and sub-super-partients, and those which are composed from these 
three. Those numbers are called by Plato assimilating and dissimilating, which 
are denominated by arithmeticians similar and dissimilar:* but he calls those 
numbers increasing and decreasing, which they denominate abounding’ and 
diminished, or more than perfect and imperfect. Things correspondent and 
. effable, are boundaries which correspond in ratio with each other, and can be 
expressed in numbers either integral or fractional, such as these four terms or 
boundaries, 27, 18, 12, 8, which are in sesquialter and sub-sesquialter ratios; 
since these mutually correspond in ratio and are effable. For effable quantities 
are those which can be expressed in whole numbers or fractions; and, in like 
manner, ineffable quantities are such as cannot be expressed in either of these, 
and are called by modern mathematicians surds. 

In the next place let us consider what we are to understand by the sesquitertian 
progeny when conjoined with the pentad, and thrice increased, affording twe 
harmonies. By the sesquitertian progeny, then, Plato means the number 95. For 
this number is composed from the addition of the squares of the numbers 4 and 
3, which form the first sesquitertian ratio (viz. 25), and the number 70, which 
is composed from 40 and 30, and therefore consists of two numbers in 2 
Sesquitertian ratio. Hence, as 95 1s composed from 25 and 70, it may with great 
propriety be called a sesquitertian progeny. This number conjoined with 5, and 
thrice increased, produces ten thousand and a million. For 100 x 100 = 10,000, 
and 10,000 x 100 = 1,000,000. But it must here be observed, tnat these two 
numbers, as will shortly be seen, appear to be considered by Plato as analogous 
to two parallelopipedons, the former, viz. ten thousand, being formed from 10 
x 10 x 100, and the latter from 1000 x 10 x 100. These two numbers are called 


' Multiplex ratio is when a greater quantity contains a lesser many times. 
Superparticular ratio, is when the greater contains the lesser quantity once, and certain 
parts of it likewise. Again, multiple superparticular ratio is when the greater contains 
the lesser many times, and also some of its parts. 


+ And similar numbers are those whose sides are proportional, but dissimilar 
numbers those whose sides are not proportional. 


’ As perfect numbers are those which are equal to their parts collected into one, 
such as 6 and 28, (for the parts of the former are 1, 2, 3, which are equal to 6, and the 
parts of the latter are 14, 7, 4, 2, 1, the aggregate of which is 28) so a diminished number 
is that which 1s greater than the sum of its parts, as 8, whose parts are 4, 2, 1, the 
aggregate of which is 7; and an abounding number is that which is exceeded by the sum 
of its parts, as 12, whose parts are 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, the sum of which is 16. 
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by Plato two harmonies, for the following reason: Simplicius, in his 
commentary on Aristotle’s treatise De Calo, informs us, that a cube was 
denominated by the Pythagoreans harmony, because it consists of 12 bounding 
lines, 8 angles, and 6 sides; and 12, 8, and 6, are in harmonic proportion. As 
a parallelopipedon, therefore, has the same number of sides, angles, and 
bounding lines, as a cube, the reason is obvious why the numbers 10,000 and 
1,000,000, are called by Plato harmonies. Hence also, it is evident why he says, 
"that the other of these harmonies (viz. a million,) is of equal length indeed, but 
more oblong:” for if we call 100 the breadth, and 10 the depth, both of ten 
thousand and a million, it is evident that the latter number, when considered 
as produced by 1000 x 10 x 100, will be analogous to a more oblong 
parallelopipedon than the former. 

Again, when he says, "that the number 1,000,000 consists of a hundred 
numbers from effable diameters of pentads, each being deficient by unity, and 
from two that are ineffable, and from a hundred cubes of the triad," his 
meaning is as follows. The number 1,000,000 consists of a hundred numbers, 
(e. of a hundred such numbers as 10,000;) each of which is composed from 
effable diameters of pentads, &c. But in order to understand the truth of this 
assertion, the reader must recollect what has been delivered in chapter 34, of 
my Theoretic Arithmetic, viz. that there are certain numbers which are called by 
arithmeticians effable diameters. These, also, are twofold; for some are the 
diameters of even, and others of odd squares. And the diameters of effable even 
squares, when multiplied into themselves, produce square numbers, double of 
the squares of which they are the diameters, with an excess of unity. Thus, for 
instance, the number 3, multiplied into itself, produces 9, which is double of 
the square number 4, with an excess of unity; and therefore 3 will be the 
diameter of the even square 4. But the diameters of effable odd square 
numbers, are in power double of the squares of which they are the diameters, 
by a deficiency of unity. This being premised, it follows, that the number 
10,000 will consist of a certain number of heptads; for 7 is the eftable diameter 
of the square number 25. And, from what follows, it will be found that this 
number is 989. 

But the number 10,000, not only consists of 989 heptads, but Plato also adds, 
"from two numbers that are ineffable," viz. from two numbers the roots of 
which cannot be exactly obtained nor expressed, either in whole numbers or 
fractions, such as the roots of the numbers 2 and 3. The numbers 300 and 77 : 
are also of this kind; and, as we shall see, appear to be the numbers signified by 
Plato. In the last place, he adds, "and from a hundred cubes of the triad,” viz. 
from the number 2700; for this 1s equal to a hundred times 27, the cube of 3. 
The numbers, therefore, that form 10,000 are as below: 


' As every number may be measured by unity, no number is properly speaking 
ineffable; but the truly ineffable belongs to continued quantity. 
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viz. 989 heptads, two ineffable numbers, 300 and 77, and a hundred times the 
cube of 3, ze. 2,700. And the whole geometric number is a million.‘ 

One Massey, who published a Greek and Latin edition of Republic, at 
Cambridge, in the year 1713, observes respecting this most obscure passage, 
"that what Plato distinctly means by it, he neither knows or nor cares; since 
it appears to him that what affords so much difficulty has but little weight.” 
"Quid in hoc loco distincte velit Plato profectp nescio, nec curo. Quod enim 
tantum difhcultatis prebet minimum ponderis hanere suspicor." This is in the 
true spirit of a verbal critic: and the reason which he assigns for this 
carelessness is admirable; since on the same account the higher parts of the 
mathematics ought to be rejected. 


14. (See page 507, line 595a) The following admirable account of poetry, from 
the Explanation of the more difficult questions in the Republic, by Proclus, will 
I doubt not be highly acceptable to the reader, as it both contains a most 
accurate and scientific division of poetry, and perfectly reconciles the prince of 
philosophers with the first of poets. 

"There are three lives in the soul, of which the best and most perfect is that 
according to which it is conjoined with the Gods, and lives a life most allied, 
and through the highest similitude united to them; no longer subsisting from 
itself but from them, running under its own intellect, exciting the ineffable 
impression of The One which it contains, and connecting like with like, its own 
light with that of the Gods, and that which is most uniform in its own essence 
and life, with The One which is above all essence and life. That which is 
second to this in dignity and power, has a middle arrangement in the middle 
of the soul, according to which indeed it is converted to itself, descending from 
a divinely inspired life; and placing intellect and science as the principles of its 
energy, it evolves the multitude of its reasons, surveys the all-various mutations 
of forms, collects into sameness intellect, and that which is the object of 
intellect, and expresses in images an intellectual and intelligible essence. The 


t This footnote in the original publication of the Works of Plato was corrected in 
later publication - Select Works of Plotinus - in a note on an extract of Synesius on this 
subject. We have inserted Taylor's corrected version here. PT. 


third life of the soul is that which accords with its inferior powers, and 
energizes together with them, employing phantasies and irrational senses, and 
being entirely filled with things of a subordinate nature. 

"As there are therefore these three forms of life in souls, the poetic division 
also supernally proceeds together with the multiform lives of the soul, and is 
diversified into first, middle, and last genera of energy. For, of poetry also, one 
kind has the highest subsistence, is full of divine goods, and establishes the soul 
in the causes themselves of things, according to a certain ineffable union, 
leading that which is filled, into sameness with its replenishing source; the 
former immaterially subjecting itself to illumination, but the latter being incited 
to a communication of light; thus according to the Oracle ‘perfecting works, 
by mingling the rivers of incorruptible fire.’ It also produces one divine bond 
and a unifying mixture of that which is participated and the participant, 
establishing the whole of that which is subordinate in that which is more 
excellent, and preparing that which is more divine alone to energize, the 
inferior nature being withdrawn, and concealing its own idiom in that which 
is superior. This then, in short, is a mania better than temperance, and is 
distinguished by a divine characteristic. And as every different kind of poetry 
subsists according to a different hyparxis, or summit of divine essence, so this 
fills the soul energizing from divine inspiration, with symmetry; and hence it 
adorns its last energies with measures and rhythms. As therefore we say that 
prophetic fury subsists according to truth, and the amatory according to 
beauty, in like manner we say, that the poetic mania is defined according to 
divine symmetry. 

"The second kind of poetry which is subordinate to this first and divinely 
inspired species, and which has a middle subsistence in the soul, 1s allotted its 
essence, according to a scientific and intellectual habit. Hence it knows the 
essence of things, and loves to contemplate beautiful works and reasonings, and 
leads forth every thing into a measured and rhythmical interpretation. For you 
will find many progeny of good poets to be of this kind, emulous of those that 
are truly wise, full of admonition, the best counsels, and intellectual symmetry. 
It likewise extends the communication of prudence and every other virtue to 
those of a naturally good disposition, and affords a reminiscence of the periods 
of the soul, of its eternal reasons, and various powers. 

"The third species of poetry subsequent to these, is mingled with opinions and 
phantasies, receives its completion through imitation, and is said to be, and is 
nothing else than imitative poetry. At one time, it alone uses assimilation, and 
at another time defends apparent and not real assimilation. It considerably 
raises very moderate passions, astonishes the hearers; together with appropriate 
appellations and words, mutations of harmonies and varieties of rhythms, 
changes the dispositions of souls; and indicates the nature of things not such as 
they are, but such as they appear to the many; being a certain adumbration, 
and not an accurate knowledge of things. It also establishes as its end the 
delight of the hearers; and particularly looks to the passive part of the soul, 
which is naturally adapted to rejoice and be afflicted. But of this species of 


poetry, as we have said, one division is assimilative, which is extended to 
rectitude of imitation, but the other is phantastic, and affords apparent imitation 
alone. 

"Such then in short are the genera of poetry. It now remains to show that 
these are also mentioned by Plato, and to relate such particulars as are 
conformable to his dogmas respecting each. And in the first place we shall 
discuss those wonderful conceptions respecting divine poetry which may be 
collected by him who does not negligently peruse his writings. For, these 
things being previously determined, it will I think be easy to assign apt reasons 
respecting the subsequent species. In the Phedrus, then, he denominates this 
divine poetry, ‘a possession from the Muses, and a mania, and says, that it is 
supernally imparted to a tender and solitary soul; but that its employment is 
to excite and inspire with Bacchic fury, according to odes, and the rest of 
poetry, and its end, to instruct posterity in celebrating the infinite transactions 
of the ancients.” From these words, it is perfectly evident that he calls the 
original and first-operating cause of poetry, the gift of the Muses. For, as they 
fill all the other fabrications of the father of the universe, both the apparent 
and unapparent, with harmony and rhythmical motion, in like manner in the 
souls which are possessed by them they produce a vestige of divine symmetry 
which illuminates divinely inspired poetry. But since the whole energy of the 
illuminating power is in divine advents, and that which is illuminated gives 
itself up to the motions proceeding from thence, and, abandoning its own 
habits, spreads itself under the energies of that which is divine and uniform; on 
this account, I think, he denominates such an illumination a possession and 
mania. He calls it a possession, because the whole illuminated soul gives itself 
up to the present effect of illuminating deity; and a mania, because such a soul 
abandons its own proper energies for the idioms of the illuminating powers. 

"In the next place, he describes the habit of the soul possessed by the muses; 
and says it ought to be tender and solitary. For a soul hard and resisting, and 
inobedient to divine illumination, is disposed contrary to the energy of divinely 
inspired possession; since it thus rather subsists from itself than from that 
which illuminates, and is incapable of being properly impressed with its gifts. 
But a soul which is possessed by other all-various opinions, and is filled with 
reasonings foreign from a divine nature, obscures divine inspiration, mingling 
with the motions thence derived its own lives and energies. It is requisite 
therefore that the soul which is to be possessed by the Muses should be tender 
and solitary, that it may be properly passive to, and perfectly sympathize with, 
divinity, and that it may be impassive, unreceptive, and unmingled with respect 
to other things. 

"In the third place, therefore, he adds the common employment of such an 
aptitude, and of possession and mania from the Muses. For to excite and 
inspire with Bacchic fury, is the province both of that which illuminates and 
that which is illuminated, and which gives completion to the same thing; the 
former moving supernally, and the latter spreading itself under the moving 
cause. Excitation is indeed a resurrection and unperverted energy of the soul, 
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and a conversion to divinity from a lapse into generation. But Bacchic fury is 
a divinely inspired motion, and an unwearied dance, as it were, towards a 
divine nature, giving perfection to the possessed. But again, both these are 
requisite, that the possessed may not incline to that which is worse, but may 
be easily moved to a more excellent nature. 

"In the fourth place he adds, that the end of this divine poetry is to instruct 
posterity in celebrating the infinite deeds of the ancients. Hence, he evidently 
testifies that human affairs become more perfect and splendid when they are 
delivered from a divine mouth, and that true erudition is produced in the 
auditors of such poetry. Not that it is adapted to juvenile tuition, but pertains 
to those that are already perfect in politic discipline, and require a more mystic 
tradition respecting divine concerns. Such poetry, therefore, instructs the 
hearers more than any other, when it 1s divine, and when its divine nature 
becomes manifest to its auditors. Hence Plato very properly prefers this poetry 
which subsists from the Muses in tender and solitary souls, to every other 
human art. ‘For the poet, says he, who approaches to the poetic gates without 
such a mania, will be imperfect, and his poetry, so far as it is dictated by 
prudence, will vanish before that which is the progeny of fury.’ In this 
manner, therefore, does Socrates in the Phedrus instruct us in the peculiarities 
of divine poetry, which differs both from divine prophecy, and the telestic art, 
and refer its first unfolding into light, to the Gods. 

"With these things also, what he says in the Jo accords, when he is discoursing 
with the rhapsodist about this species of poetry; for here he most clearly 
evinces that the poetry of Homer is divine, and, to others that are conversant 
with it, is the cause of enthusiastic energy. For when the rhapsodist says, that 
he can speak copiously on the poems of Homer, but by no means on the 
writings of other poets, Socrates assigning the reason of this says, ‘It is not 
from art, that you speak well concerning Homer, but because you are moved 
by a divine power.’ And that this is true is indeed perfectly evident. For those 
who do any thing by art, are able to produce the same effect in all similars; but 
those that operate by a certain divine power about any thing which subsists 
with symmetry, can no longer thus operate with respect to other things which 
necessarily have the same power. Whence then a power of this kind is derived 
to the rhapsodist, which particularly connects him with Homer, but no longer 
with other poets, Socrates afterwards teaches us, using the stone which is 
vulgarly called Herculzan, as a most perspicuous example of the most perfect 
possession from the Muses. ‘This stone then,’ says he, ‘not only draws to itself 
iron rings, but inserts in them a power attractive of things similar, so as to 
enable them to draw other rings, and form a chain of rings, or pieces of iron, 
depending one from another.’ 

"Let us in the next place hear what Socrates adds similar to these things, 
respecting divine poetry. ‘Thus then,’ says he, ‘the Muse makes men divine; 
and from these men thus inspired, others catching the sacred power form a 
chain of divine enthusiasts.’ Here, in the first place, he speaks of the divine 
cause in the singular number, calling it the Muse, and not, as in the Phedrus, 
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a possession from the Muses, and a mania pertaining to their whole multitude, 
that he may refer all the number of those that are moved enthusiastically to 
one monad, as it were, the primary principle of poetry. For poetry subsists 
uniformly and occultly in the first mover; but secondarily, and in a revolved 
manner, in poets moved by that monad; and lastly, and in a ministrant degree, 
in the rhapsodists, who are led back to this cause through poets as the media. 
In the next place, by extending divine inspiration supernally, as far as to the last 
mixtures, he evidently, at the same time, celebrates the fecundity of the first 
moving principle, and most clearly evinces the participation of the first 
participants. For that poets should be able to excite others by their poems to 
a.divinely inspired energy, indicates that there is a most conspicuous presence 
in them of a divine nature. Consequent to these things, therefore, he also adds 
what follows respecting the possession of poets. ‘The best epic poets,’ says he, 
‘and all such as excel in composing any kind of verses to be recited, frame not 
those their admirable poems from the rules of art, but, possessed by the Muse, 
they write from divine inspiration. Nor is it otherwise with the best lyric 
poets, and all other fine writers of verses to be sung.’ And again, afterwards, 
he says, ‘For a poet is a thing light and volatile, and sacred, nor is he able to 
write poetry till he becomes divine, and has no longer the command of his 
intellect.’ And lastly, he adds: ‘Hence it is that the poets indeed say many fine 
things, whatever their subject be, just as you do concerning Homer; but, not 
doing it through any rules of art, each of them is able to succeed from a divine 
destiny in that species of poetry only to which he is impelled by the muse.’ 

"In all these citations, therefore, Plato evidently establishes divine poetry in 
a divine cause, which he calls a Muse; in this emulating Homer, who at one 
time looks to the multitude, and at another to the union of the series of the 
Muses; as when he says, ‘ʻO Muses, sing,’ and ‘Sing me the man, O Muse.’ In 
the middle of this principle of enthusiastic motions, and of the last echoes’ of 
inspiration, beheld in rhapsodists according to sympathy, Plato establishes 
poetic mania, moving and being moved, supernally filled, and transferring to 
others the illumination which originates from thence, and which imparts one 
conjunction to the last participants with the participated monad. 

"With these things also we may coharmonize what is said by the Athenian 
guest in the third book of the Laws concerning poetry, and what Timzus says 
respecting poets. For the former says, ‘That the poetic genus is divinely 
inspired, that it composes sacred hymns, and, with certain Graces and Muses, 
relates many things that have been truly transacted;’ and the latter exhorts us 
to follow poets inspired by Phcebus, as ‘being the sons of Gods, and knowing 
the concerns of their progenitors, though their assertions are not probable, and 
are unaccompanied with demonstrations. From all which it is easy to 
understand what the opinion of Plato was concerning divine poetry, and the 
poets characterized according to it; and that these are especially messengers of 
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divine names, and are in an eminent manner acquainted with the affairs of their 
fathers. When, therefore, he takes notice of mythical fictions, and corrects the 
more serious part of the writings of poets, such as those respecting bonds, 
castrations, loves, venereal connections, tears and laughter, we must say that he 
also especially testifies that these things are properly introduced, according to 
the theory, which 1s concealed in these symbols, as under veils. For he who 
thinks that poets are particularly worthy of belief in affairs respecting the Gods, 
though they speak without demonstration from divine information, must 
certainly admire divine fables,’ through which they deliver the truth 
concerning divine natures. And he who calls the poetic genus divine, cannot 
also ascribe to it an impious and gigantic opinion respecting divine concerns. 
He likewise who evinces that the assertions of poets are attended with certain 
Graces and Muses, must entirely consider an inelegant, unharmonious, and 
ungraceful phantasy, as very remote from the theory of divine poets. When 
therefore in his Republic he establishes by law, that poetry, and the indication 
through fables, are not adapted to the ears of youth, he is very far from 
despising poetry itself, but removes the juvenile habit, as unexercised in the 
hearing of such things, from fiction of this kind. For, as he says in the Second 
Alcibiades, ‘The whole of poetry is naturally enigmatical, and is not obvious to 
the understanding of every one.’ And hence, in the Republic, he clearly says, 
‘That a youth is not able to distinguish what is allegory, and what is not.’ We 
must say, therefore, that he entirely admits inspired poetry, which he calls 
divine, and thinks it proper that those by whom it is possessed should be 
venerated in silence. And thus much concerning the first kind of poetry, which 
subsists, from a divine origin, in tender and solitary souls. 

"In the next place, let us contemplate that species of poetry, which has a 
scientific knowledge of things, and which energizes according to intellect and 
prudence; which unfolds to men many names concerning an incorporeal nature, 
and leads forth into light many probable dogmas respecting a corporeal 
subsistence; investigates the most beautiful symmetry in manners, and the 
disposition contrary to this; and adorns all these with proper measures and 
rhythms. The Athenian guest says, that the poetry of Theognis 1s of this kind, 
which he praises beyond that of Tyrtzus, because Theognis is a teacher of the 
whole of virtue, and which extends to the whole political life. For the one 
admits a fidelity which receives its completion from all the virtues, expels from 
politics that most true vice sedition, and leads into consent the lives of those 
that are persuaded. But the other praises the habit of fortitude by itself alone, 
and exhorts to this those that neglect the other virtues. It will however be 
better to hear the words themselves of Plato:* ‘We have, too, the poet 
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Theognis a witness in our favour, who was a citizen of the Megarensians in 
Sicily. For he says, 


Who faithful in insane sedition keeps, 
With silver and with ruddy gold may vie. 


We say therefore that such a one will conduct himself in the most difficult war, 
in a manner nearly as much superior to the other, as justice, temperance, and 
prudence, when conjoined with fortitude, are superior to fortitude alone. For 
no one can be found faithful and sound in seditions without the whole of 
virtue.” Here, therefore, he admits Theognis as partaking of political science, 
and all the virtues. 

"But in the Second Alcibiades, defining the most right and safe mode of prayer, 
he refers it to a certain wise poet: ‘To me,’ says he, ‘Alcibiades, it seems 
probable that some wise man or other, happening to be connected with certain 
persons void of understanding, and observing them to pursue and pray for 
things which it were better for them still to be without, but which appeared 
to them good, composed for their use a common prayer; the words of which 
are nearly these: King Jupiter, grant us what is good, be it or not the subject 
of our prayers, and avert from us what is evil, though we should pray for it.’ 
For the scientific man alone knows how to distinguish the separation of good 
and evil, and a converse with a divine nature adapted to the middle habits of 
men. And on this account Socrates calls the poet that composed this prayer a 
wise man, as forming a judgment of the natures of those that prayed, neither 
through divine inspiration, nor right opinion, but through science alone, as 
regarding their habits, and preserving that which becomes the beneficent 
powers of the Gods. For, to convert all of them through prayer to the one 
royal providence of Jupiter, to suspend the subsistence of good from the power 
of divinity, to obliterate the generation of true evils through the benevolence 
of a more excellent nature, and, in short, to assert that these things are 
unknown to those that pray, but are separated by divinity according to proper 
boundaries, is the work of wisdom and science, and not of any thing casual. 
Very properly therefore do we say that such poetry is wise and scientific. For 
the poetry which is able to assign right opinions to middle habits, must itself 
subsist according to perfect science. 

"In the third place, therefore, let us speak concerning imitative poetry, which, 
we have already said, at one time assimilates things, and at another expresses 
them according to appearance. - The Athenian guest clearly delivers to us the 
assimilative part of this poetry; but Socrates, in the Republic, describes its 
phantastic part; and how these differ from each other, I mean the assimilative 
and phantastic species of imitation; the Eleatean guest sufficiently informs us: 
‘For I appear,’ says he, ‘to perceive two species of imitation, one, the 
conjectural or assimilative art, which then especially takes place when some one 
gives birth to imitation by imparting to every particular such things as are fit, 
in length, breadth, and depth, according to the symmetries of its exemplar, and 
besides these things colours also. - THEA. Do not all imitators endeavour to 
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effect this - GUEST. Not those who perform or paint any great work. For, if 
they were to impart to them the true symmetry of things beautiful, you know 
that the parts above would appear smaller, and those below larger than is fit; 
through the one being seen by us afar off, and the other near. - THEA Entirely 
so. Artists therefore, bidding farewell to truth, do not produce in images truly 
beautiful symmetries, but those which appear to be so.’ Very properly 
therefore, I think, does the Eleatean guest at the end of the dialogue, wishing 
to bind the sophist by the definitive method, establish one part of the art 
effective of images to be assimilative, and the other phantastic; the one 
fabricating the image such as is the exemplar; the other preparing that which 
it produces to appear like that which it imitates. However, of assimilative 
poetry, the Athenian guest speaks separately in the second book of the Laws, 
where he treats of music which does not make pleasure its end, but a true and 
similar imitation of its exemplar, to which place we refer the reader. 

"But Socrates speaking in this book of phantastic poetry, and having shown 
that a poet of this kind is the third from truth, and imitative, compares such 
poetry to a picture, which represents not the works of nature but of artificers, 
and these not such as they are, but such as they appear. Hence, he clearly 
evinces that the phantastic species of poetry regards pleasure alone, and the 
delight of those that hear it. For, of imitative poetry, the phantastic falls short 
of the assimilative, so far as the latter regards rectitude of imitation, but the 
former the pleasure produced in the multitude from the energies of the 
phantasy. Such then are the genera of poetry which are thought worthy of 
distinction by Plato; one, as better than science, another as scientific, a third as 
conversant with, and a fourth as falling off from, right opinion. 

"These things then being determined, let us return to the poetry of Homer, 
and contemplate resplendent in it every poetic habit, and particularly those 
which regard rectitude and beauty. For when he energizes enthusiastically, is 
possessed by the Muses, and narrates mystic conceptions about the Gods 
themselves, then he energizes according to the first and divinely inspired species 
of poetry. But when he relates the life of the soul, the diversities in its nature, 
and such political concerns as pertain to it, then he especially speaks 
scientifically. Again, when he presents us with forms of imitation adapted to 
things and persons themselves, then he employs assimilative imitation. But 
when he directs his attention to that which appears to the multitude, and not 
to the truth of things, and thus seduces the souls of his hearers, then he is a 
poet according to the phantastic species. To illustrate what I mean, that I may 
begin from the last imitation of the poet, he sometimes describes the rising and 
setting of the sun, not as each of these is, nor as each is effected, nor imitating 
this in his verses, but as it appears to us through distance. This then, and every 
thing of this kind may be called the phantastic part of his poetry. But when 
he imitates heroes warring, or consulting, or speaking according to the forms 
of life, some as prudent, others as brave, and others as ambitious, then I should 
say that this is the work of assimilative poetry. Again, when in consequence 
of knowing either the diversity of subsistence in the parts of the soul, he 


unfolds and teaches it, or the difference between the image and the soul by 
which it is used, or the order of the elements in the universe, viz. of earth, 
water, zther, heaven, or any thing else of this kind, then I should confidently 
assert that this originated from the scientific power of poetry. And after all 
these, when he teaches us concerning the demiurgic monad, and the triple 
distribution of wholes, or concerning the bonds of Vulcan, or the connection 
of the paternal intellection of Jupiter with the prolific divinity of Juno, then 
I should say that he is clearly enthusiastic, and that such like fables are devised 
by him, in consequence of his being possessed by the Muses. But Homer 
himself also manifests in the bard Demodocus, an energy originating from the 
Gods, when Ulysses says of his song, that he began it impelled by a God, that 
he was divinely inspired, and that the muse loved him, or the God that is the 
leader of the Muses: 


The Muse, Jove’s daughter, or Apollo, taught 
Thee aptly thus the fate of Greece to sing, 
And all the Grecians, hardy deeds and toils. 
(Odyssey 8 488) 


And that Homer by Demodocus intended after a manner to represent himself, 
and introduced him as a pattern of his own calamities, is an opinion sufficiently 
celebrated. And the verses, 


With clouds of darkness quench’d his visual ray, 
But gave him skill to raise the lofty lay, 


appear directly to refer to the fabled blindness of Homer. He therefore clearly 
contends, that Demodocus says what he does say from divine inspiration. But 
it is well that we have mentioned Demodocus, and his divinely inspired song. 
For it appears to me that the musicians who are thought worthy of being 
mentioned by Homer, unfold the abovementioned genera of poetry. For 
Demodocus, as we have said, was divinely inspired, both in narrating divine and 
human concerns, and is said to have suspended his music from divinity. But 
Phemius, the Ithacensian bard, is principally characterized according to a mere 
knowledge of divine and human affairs. For Penelope says to him, 


Alluring arts thou know’st, and what of old 
Of Gods and Heroes sacred bards have told. 


(Odyssey 1) 


The third is the lyrist of Clytemnestra, who was as it seems an imitative poet, 
employed right opinion, and extended the melodies of temperance to that 
female. Hence, as long as he remained with her, she perpetrated no unholy 
deed, in consequence of her irrational life being charmed to temperance by 
disciplinative song. The fourth musician may be placed as analogous to the 
phantastic species of poetry; and this is that Thamyris with whose song the 
muses being indignant, are said to have caused it to cease. For he was 
conversant with a music much more diversified and sensible, and calculated to 
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please the vulgar. Hence he is said to have contended with the Muses, as 
preferring a more various music to that which is more simple and more adapted 
to those divinities, and as falling from the benevolence of the Goddesses. For 
the anger of the Muses does not refer any passion to them, but indicates the 
inaptitude of Thamyris to their participation. This then is the song which is 
most remote from truth which calls forth the passions of the soul, and is 
phantastic, and neither possesses with respect to imitation, right opinion, or 
science. We may therefore behold all the kinds of poetry in Homer, but 
particularly the enthusiastic, according to which, we have said, he is principally 
characterised. Nor are we singular in this opinion; but, as we have before 
observed, Plato himself, in many places, calls him a divine poet, the most divine 
of poets, and in the highest degree worthy of imitation. But the imitative and 
at the same time phantastic poetry has a most obscure subsistence in Homer; 
since he never uses it but for the purpose of procuring credibility from the 
vulgar, and when it is perfectly unavoidable. As therefore, if a man entering 
into a well regulated city, and beholding intoxication there employed for a 
certain useful purpose, should neither imitate the prudence in the city, nor its 
whole order, but intoxication itself alone, - as in this case the city is not to be 
blamed as the cause of his conduct, but the peculiar imbecility of his judgment; 
in like manner, I think, tragic poets, being emulous of the last species of 
Homeric poetry, should refer the principle of their error not to Homer, but 
to their own impotency. Homer therefore may be called the leader of tragedy, 
so far as tragic poets emulate him in other respects, and distribute the different 
parts of his poetry; imitating phantastically what he asserts assimilatively, and 
adapting to the ears of the vulgar what he composes scientifically. Homer, 
however, is not only the teacher of tragedy (for he is this according to the last 
species of his poetry), but likewise of the whole of that which is imitative in 
Plato, and of the whole theory of that philosopher." 

Proclus concludes his apology for Homer with observing as follows: "The 
reason,” says he, “as it appears to me, that impelled Plato to write with such 
severity against Homer, and the imitative species of poetry, was the corruption 
of the times in which he lived: for philosophy was then despised, being accused 
by some as useless, and by others entirely condemned. On the contrary, 
poetry was then held in immoderate admiration; its imitative power was the 
subject of emulation; it was considered as adequate alone to disciplinative 
purposes; and poets, because they imitated every thing, persuaded themselves 
that they knew all things, as is evident from what Socrates says in this dialogue. 
Hence Plato, indignant at the prevalence of such an opinion, shows that the 
poetic and imitative genus wanders far from the truth, which philosophy, the 
saviour of souls, imparts. For, from the same benevolent wish through which 
he accuses the sophists and popular orators, as unable to contribute any thing 
to virtue, he also blames the poets, and particularly the composers of tragedy, 
and such imitators as devise that which may charm their hearers, and not that 
which may promote virtue; and who inchant, but do not instruct, the 
multitude. But he considers Homer as deserving a similar reprehension, because 
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he is the leader of this species of poetry, and affords to tragedians the seeds of 
imitation. For thus it was requisite to recall the men of his age from 
astonishment respecting poetry, through an immoderate attachment to which, 
they neglected true discipline. With a view therefore to the instruction of the 
multitude, to correct an absurd phantasy, and exhort to a philosophic life, he 
reprobates the tragedians, who were then called public preceptors, as directing 
their attention to nothing sane; and, at the same time, remits his reverence for 
Homer, and, ranking him in the same class with tragic poets, blames him as an 
imitator. 

"Nor is it wonderful, that the same poet should be called by him, both divine, 
and the third from the truth. For, so far as he is possessed by the Muses, he 
is divine; but, so far as he is an imitator, he is the third from the truth." 


15. (See page 524, line 614b) In the manuscript Commentary of Proclus on 
this book of the Republic, five examples are given of persons that have revived 
after they have been for many days dead. That part of the Commentary 
containing these examples is preserved by Alexander Morus, in his "Notz ad 
quædam Loca Novi Feederis," which, as the book is scarce, I shall present to 
the public, for the sake both of the learned and unlearned English reader. 
Proclus then, after having observed that some in his time have been seen 
sitting or standing on the sepulchres in which they had been buried, which, 
says he, is also related by the ancients of Aristeas, Hermodorus, and 
Epimenides, subjoins the following example, taken from the History of 
Clearchus, the disciple of Aristotle: "Cleonymus, the Athenian, who was a 
man fond of hearing philosophic discourses, on the death of one of his 
associates, becoming very sorrowful, and giving himself up to despair, 
apparently died, and was laid out according to custom. His mother, as she was 
folding him in her embraces, taking off his garment, and kissing him, perceived 
in him a gentle breathing, and, being extremely joyful on the occasion, delayed 
his burial. Cleonymus in a short time after was restored to life, and told all 
that he saw and heard when he was in a separate state. He said that his soul 
appeared, as if liberated from certain bonds, to soar from its body, and that, 
having ascended above the earth, he saw in it places all-various, both for their 
figure and colour, and streams of rivers unknown to men. And that at last he 
came to a certain region sacred to Vesta, which was under the direction of 
dzmoniacal powers in indescribable female forms.” KAXewrupog o Ayraç, 
@itAnxoog avnp Twv ev dtAogodia Aoywy, ETALPOU TLVOG UTW TEAEUTHOAYTCC, 
WEpteA nC yevopevoç kat abuynoac, edkxowuynoev Te, kat TEOvava dokac, 
TPLTHC NUEPAS OVONC, KAT TOV vopov KpouTebn: XEptBadAovoa 56° avrov n 
NTP, KaL Xavvotatoy aota opery Tov Zpoowxov Go.patioy adedovoa, Kat 
KaTtadtdovoa Tov vexpov, novero BPAXELAÇG AvVARVONG AUTW TLVOÇ EYKELMEVNG. 
Teptxapn 56° auTy ‘yevouerny extoxery tov tadny Tov de KAewvupor 
AVAPEPOVTA KATA pLKpOV EVvEpOnvat, KOL ELTELY OOM TE ENELON XWPLG NV KAL OLA 
TOU OWHATOÇ LOOL KO MKOVOELEY. THY pev ovy UTOU WUXNnY pavat tæpa Tor 
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OavaTtov orov ex deopwv okar Tevwv adetperny, Tov owpatoc wxapaderToc 
peTewpov aphnvar, kat apheoav vrep YNG iey TOKOUC EV AUTH KAVTOOMTOUC, 
KOL TOLG OXNMACL, K&L TOLG XPWUAOL, Kat PEVLATA RFOTAWV axXpoocanTa 
avOpwroc: Kat TEAG adixecbat ELC TLV xwpov LEpOV THC Eonac, ov Tepierev 
ÔQLLOVLWV SUVOLMELG EV YUVALKELWV POPPALÇ ANEPLNYNHTOLC. 

The second example is from the historian Naumachius, "who flourished (says 
Proclus) in the time of our ancestors, and is of one Polycritus, who was an 
illustrious and principal man among the A&tolians. This Polycritus died, and 
returned to life in the ninth month after his death; came to the general 
assembly of the A&tolians, and joined with them in their consultations about 
what measures were best to be adopted. Hiero the Ephesian, and other 
historians, testify the truth of this, in that account of transactions which they 
sent to king Antigonus, and their other absent friends." Tov emıpaveorarov 
Attwrwv kat Attrwrapxtac TuxovTa, Kaw arobavery, kat avaBiwoot pnyt per 
peta. Tov Oavartov evvaTyw, kat adixeoOan e EexxAnoray koivny TWH AtTwrwY?, Kat 
oupBovrAevoat Ta aptoTa repi wy EBouAEvovTo’ Ka TOUVTOV eivat PApPTYPAC 
lepwva tov Edeotov, xat addouc coroptxouc, Avtiyovm Te TY Bacotet, kat AANOLC 
exutwy Pea axovot Ta ovuBavta ypaYvarTa. 

The third is as follows: "In Nicopolis also (says Proclus), not long since, the 
same thing happened to one Eurynous. This man, who was buried before the 
city, revived fifteen days after, and said that he saw and heard many wonderful 
things under the earth, which he was ordered not to relate. He lived some 
time after this, and his conduct was more just after his revival than before." 
Kat ov TovTo povoy, add\a kar ev Ty NixoroXet, Twv ov tpo HOAAOv YeEyovoTwr, 
Evpuvovy to ovopa tavtov wade, kat TapevTa tpo MG RoA\EwS VTO TWV 
ApoonkorvTwy, avaPiwoar PETA REVTE KAL OEKATHY NUEPAV TNG TANG, Kat Aevety 
oTt ROAA uev toot Ka aKovcELEY UXO YNG PaupaoTta: KEedXevOnvae ðe tavta 
appnta dudaTtev, Kar extBiwvar xpovor ovk oNyov, kat aPOnvat dtxatoTEepor 
peTa THY avaBiwotv N ApOTEpoP. 

The fourth is of Rufus, a priest of the Thessalonians, who lived near the time 
of the historian Naumachius. This man was restored to life the third day after 
his death, for the purpose of performing certain sacred ceremonies, which he 
had promised to perform, and, having fulfilled his promise, again died. X@ec, 
wo pno, yeyovora Povdor, Tov ex Piraxwv twv ex Maxedoma, mo de ev 
GBecoadouKyn peyton apxtepwourng akiwhevta: TovTov yap axobavovta 
ToLTaLOY avaBiwvat, Kat AvaBiwYTa enev OTL UXO Twv KYOomUY vrereuphn Gewr, 
wa TaG EAG entTehEon TW ONMW AC UNLOXOPEVOG ETVYXAVE, KAL PEXPL THC 
EKELVWY OULTANPWOEWS EtBiwYTa avl axobavetr. 

The fifth and last is of one Philonza, who lived under the reign of Philip. 
"She was the daughter (says Proclus) of Demostratus and Charite, who lived in 
Amphipolis, and died soon after her marriage to one Craterus. She revived, 
however, in the sixth month after her death, and, through her love of a youth 
named Machates, who came to Demostratus from his own country Pelle, had 
connection with him privately for many nights successively. This amour, 
however, being at length detected, she again died; previous to which she 
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declared, that she acted in this manner according to the will of terrestrial 
demons. Her dead body was seen by every one, lying in her father’s house; 
and on digging the place, which prior to this had contained her body, it was 
seen to be empty, by those of her kindred who came thither, through unbelief 
of what had happened to her. The truth of this relation is testified both by the 
epistles of Hipparchus and those of Arridzus, to Philip, in which they give an 
account of the affairs of Amphipolis:" Kat Trov xohodwva tovrov vxapxetv 
@iAovanov kaTa Tous Pikuxxou Bacthevoavroc xporouc: evar de avy Ovyarepo 
Anpoorpatrov xa Xaptrovg twy ApudixoNtwr veoyapov re\euTHOACA», 
evyeyapunto de Kpatrepy: rauTny ðe ExT@ unn peta tov Bavarovy avaBiwvat, Keat 
TY veavioxy Mayary, Tapa tov Anpoorparovy adixoperm ex IlehkAng mG 
xaTp.o0oc, Aapa ourervat dta TOY KPOS avTov Eepwra TONNAG emeEEeS wuxrac: Kot 
pwpabceoav aviic axobavery, xpoecxovoay kara BovdXynow Twy extyGorwr 
datpovwy auTy TavTa wexpayxda, kat opaobar aot vekpav Ev TH TOTP WA 
NPOKELMLEVNY OLKLA, KAL TOY Tporepov SOe~apEevoy auvTNC TO OWA TONOV 
avopuxOevra Kevov odOnvat Tog orxetorg Ex |} aury EeNOovar dta THY amona 
TWV YEYOVOTWV: Kat TauTa ÔNAOUV ExLaTOAAG TAÇ ev Tap Ixxapxou, TAÇ SE 
zap Apptdatov ypadeoac, TOVÇ TA FPAŅYATA TMG apdtToX\EWS 
EVKEXELPLOPEVOUG ZpOG Pidkixxov. 

Proclus then with his usual sagacity observes, concerning the cause of this 
phenomenon, as follows: "Many other of the ancients have collected a history 
of those that have apparently died, and afterwards revived; and among these are, 
the natural philosopher Democritus, in his writings concerning Hades, and that 
wonderful Conotes, the familiar of Plato. * * * For the death was not, as it 
seemed, an entire desertion of the whole life of the body, but a cessation, 
caused by some blow, or perhaps a wound. But the bonds of the soul yet 
remained rooted about the marrow, and the heart contained in its profundity 
the empyreuma of life; and this remaining, it again acquired the life which had 
been extinguished, becoming adapted to animation." Tny per wept TWV 
anro§avery dokarvtwy, emera avaBiovrvtwy, toropiavy adAot TE TONAL TWV 
Tarawy nopooar, KAL AnpoxptTosg O duotxoc EV TOLÇ Kept Tov QÖOV ypappaot, 
xo Tov Oavpaortoy execvov Kovwrny, rov Tdatwvoc erarpov, * * *' ovde yap o 
OAVATOÇ NV ATOTOAAEVOLG, WG EOLKE, TNG OUpMaoNnS (wo Tov OCWHATOÇ, AAA YTO 
pey KANYNG TLVOC, LOWS TOU TPAVATOÇ, Faperto’ TNG de YUXNÇ ot Repi Tov 
VENOV EEVOV ETL O€opor KaTeppt(wpern, KAL N KAPALA TO EuxupEevpa TNG [wC 
exe» evyxerpevoy T Baber: kart, TovTou pevovToc, aviig avexTnoaTo TNV 
axeoBnxuay twny ererõcerav pos THY Yvxwoiv yevoperny. 

Lastly, Proclus adds: "That it is possible for the soul to depart from, and enter 
into the body, is evident from him, who, according to Clearchus, used a soul- 
attracting wand, on a sleeping lad, and who persuaded the dzemoniacal 
Aristotle, as Clearchus relates in his Treatise on Sleep, that the soul may be 
separated from the body, and that it enters into the body, and uses it as a 


t There is an unfortunate chasm here in the manuscript, of two or three lines. 
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lodging. For, striking the lad with the wand, he drew out, and as it were led 
his soul, for the purpose of evincing that the body was immoveable when the 
soul was at a distance from it, and that it was preserved uninjured. The soul 
being again led into the body, by means of the wand, after its entrance related 
every particular. From this circumstance, therefore, both other spectators, and 
Aristotle, were persuaded that the soul is separate from the body." - Ore de ka 
eftevan Thy Wuxny, Kot edeva duvaTorv EÇ TO dwa, Sydow KAL O FAPA TW 
KXeapxw Ty Wuxtoudkky paw xpnoapevoc ext Tov petpaKtouv Tov KabevdovToc, 
KAL FELOACS Tov Oatpovov AptororeAn, kaharep o KNeapxoC, ev TAC rept UVOV 
PNOoL Rept TNG WUKXNCG, WG avaywptlETAL TOV OCWHATOÇ, KAL WC ELOELOLV ELC TO 
OWH, KAL WCG XPNTAL uT oov KaTaAYWyLw TY yap paBdyw riya rov traba, 
Ty Yuxyy EEEAKUGELEY, kat orov Ayw, OT AUTHC TFOPPW Tov OWHATOC, AKLYNTOV 
evederte TO owa, Kat aran owkouevov. - AuTNC ayoperny tav THC paBdou 
ETA THY EGOOOY ARAYYENELV EKAOTA: TOLYAP OVV, EK TOUTOU TLOTEVOQIL TOUÇ TE 
AAAOUC THC TOLAUTNG LOTOPLAG Beawtac, kært Tov Aptorotedn xwpiorny evar Tov 


OWMLATOC THY WuUXNP. 


16. (See page 527, line 617c) In order to understand what is here delivered by 
Plato respecting the Fates, it is necessary to observe that there 1s an order of 
Gods immediately above those of a mundane characteristic, which was 
denominated by ancient theologists liberated, and supercelestial. The 
peculiarity of this order is represented to us by Plato, in what he now says 
concerning the Fates. "In this place, therefore (says Proclus), Plato instructing 
us in the order of the universe, which supernally pervades through the whole 
of mundane natures, from the inerratic sphere, and in that order which governs 
human life, at different times proposing elections of different lives, and varying 
the measure of justice adapted to them, he refers the primary cause of this order 
to a monad and triad exempt from mundane wholes. And to the monad he 
ascribes an inspective government, extending its dominion at the same time to 
all heaven, and represents it as being impartibly present with all things, as 
governing all things indivisibly, and according to one energy, and as moving 
wholes with its most subordinate powers. But to the triad he assigns a 
progression from the monad, an energy proceeding into the universe, and a 
divisible fabrication. For that which is simple and united in the exempt 
providence of the monad is produced into multitude, through the secondary 
inspection of the triad. 

"The one cause, therefore, (e. the monad) possesses more authority than the 
triadic multitude. For all the variety of powers in the world, the infinity of 
motions, and the multiform difference of reasons, 1s convolved by the triad of 
the Fates; and this triad is again extended to one monad prior to the three, 
which Socrates calls necessity, not as governing wholes by violence, nor as 
obliterating the self-motive nature of our life, nor as deprived of intellect and 
the most excellent knowledge, but as comprehending all things intellectually, 
and introducing bound to things indefinite, and order to things disordered. It 
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is likewise so called by Socrates, as causing all things to be obedient to its 
government, and extending them to the good, as subjecting them to demiurgic 
laws, and guarding all things within the world, and as circularly comprehending 
every thing in the universe, and leaving nothing void of the justice which 
pertains to it, nor suffering it to escape the divine law. 

"With respect to the order in which the Fates are arranged, it appears from 
Plato in the Laws, that the first is Lachesis, the second Clotho, and the third 
Atropos. And here it must be diligently observed, that Socrates uses the parts 
of time as symbols of comprehension according to cause. For that which was, 
was once future and the present, and that which now is, was once future; but 
the future is not yet the past, but has the whole of its essence in becoming the 

future. These three causes, therefore, or the three Fates, are analogous to these 
three portions of time: and of these, the most perfect, and which comprehends 
the others, is that which sings the past; for the past, having once been both the 
present and the future, may be considered as comprehending these. The next 
to this in perfection is the present, which partly comprehends, and is partly 
comprehended; for it comprehends the future, and is comprehended in the past. 
But the third is the future, which is comprehended both in the past and the 
present; the latter unfolding, and the former bounding, its progression. Hence 
Lachesis is the primary cause, comprehending in herself the others; and Clotho 
is allotted a superior, but Atropos an inferior order. And on this account 
Lachesis moves with both her hands, as in a greater and more total degree, 
giving completion to the more partial energies of the other two. But Clotho 
turns the spindle with her right hand, and Atropos with her left, so far as the 
former precedes with respect to energy, but the latter follows, and, in 
conjunction with the former, governs all things. For in mortal animals the 
right hand is the principle of motion; and in the wholes of the universe the 
motion to the right hand comprehends that to the left. 

"Observe too, that as it was before said that the whole spindle is turned on 
the knees of Necessity, so the fable suspends the providence about partial souls 
from the knees of Lachesis, who, with her hands, as with her more elevated 
powers, perpetually moves the universe, but possesses with subjection in her 
knees the causes of the periods of souls. 

"In the next place, let us consider the symbols with which the fable celebrates 
their dominion. Their walking then in the celestial circles signifies their 
exempt and separate government. But their being seated on thrones, and not 
in the circles themselves, like the Sirens, indicates that the receptacles which are 
first illuminated by them are established above the celestial orbs. For a throne 
is the vehicle and receptacle of those that are seated on it: and this 
perspicuously signifies that these divinities are proximately placed above the 
mundane Gods. Their being seated at equal distances manifests their orderly 
separation, their subjection proceeding according to analogy, and their 
distribution supernally derived from their mother: for that which is orderly in 
progression, and according to dignity in enerpies, is thence imparted to the 
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Fates. The crowns on their heads indicate the purity’ of their intellectual 
summits. Their white garments signify that the essences which participate of 
these divinities are intellectual, luciform, and full of divine splendour. And as 
it is said that one of these sings the past, the second the present, and the third 
the future. this indicates that all their externally proceeding enerpies are elegant, 
intellectual, and full of harmony. 

"Lastly, the Sirens signify the divine souls of the celestial spheres, who incline 
all things through harmonic motion to their ruling Gods. The song of these, 
and the well-measured motion of the heavens, are perfected by the Fates, who 
call forth the fabricative energy of Necessity into the universe through 
intellectual hymns, and convert all things to themselves through the 
harmonious and elegant motion of wholes." 


t For crowns are of gold; and gold, from its incorrupubility, and never admitting 
rust, is an image of intellectual and divine purity. 
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APPENDIX 


The following text is taken from articles Taylor wrote after the publication of his 
Plato (in 1804). 


1. From the Classical Journal Vol. XXV, 1822. 


Observations on Professor Cousin’s 
Edition of the Commentaries of Proclus 
on the First Alcibiades of Plato. 


And also on Creuzer’s Edition of 
the same Commentaries, together with 
those of Olympiodorus on that Dialogue. 


The lovers of the Platonic philosophy, who at the present period, and 
especially in this country, are very rare, will certainly acknowledge themselves 
to be much indebted to the labours of Professor Cousin and Creuzer, for 
publishing these remains of the Commentaries of two of the best disciples of 
Plato, on one of the most important of all the Dialogues of that prince of 
philosophers. For what can be more important to man, than the knowledge 
of what man is? which in these Commentaries is unfolded with the most 
consummately scientific skill, and in a way which, by the Platonic reader, will 
be considered as no less luminous than acute. 

The merits of these two editions of the Commentaries of are nearly equai. 
For though Creuzer consulted a greater number of manuscripts than Cousin, 
with the different readings of which he has enriched his notes, yet the text of 
the latter is far more accurate than that of the former; and, besides this, the 
Professor’s edition is accompanied by Gogava’s Latin translation of a part of 
these Commentaries, and by the Epitome made of them by Ficinus; so that to 
the reader who is not an adept in the philosophy of Plato, the edition of 
Cousin is the most valuable, and to the critic that of Creuzer; (for it contains 
nearly all the accurate readings noticed by the latter of these editors, and has 
some which are not to be found in other copies;) my remarks will be the result 
of a comparison of the readings of this manuscript with those from which these 
two very able and laudable scholars formed their editions. 

In Tom. ii p. 6 of Cousin, and p. 3 of Creuzer, we have Ato vou pev eony ev 
auwyt To TeNELOY, x.7.A.; but for dso the Harleian MS. has dia rovro, which I 
prefer, as being more conformable to the manner of Proclus. In p. 14 of 
Cousin, after xarı mov dnooper ovrwo adXcrxyou ĝeixvvoðar THY OVoLAY nyw» NTC 
eon; the words, rov de Tov avOpwrov etntnoba kat my avOpwrou voir, 
immediately follow, and so likewise on the Harleian MS.; but they are not in 
the text of Creuzer, nor are they mentioned by him in his notes. In p. 9 of 
Creuzer, after the words, wowep ovy ev TÇ TreeTaLS KabapoEs nyourTon Kat 
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TEPLPPAVTNPIA KAL AYVLOOA A TWV EV AROPPNTOAG Ôpwpevwy kat MG Tov BeLoU 
peTovoLaÇ, the words yvuvæopara eroi are wanting, which, however, the Harl. 
MS. has, and also the text of Cousin, as may be seen in p. 22 of his edition. 
Creuzer in his notes observes, that the manuscripts A. F. B. and D. have these 
words, and that they are also to be found, together with the whole passage, in 
an English Treatise entitled A Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic 
Mysteries.' Amsterd. sine anni nota; which treatise was one of my juvenile 
productions. P. 11 of Creuzer, and p. 26 of Cousin: Tautra ôe wept mG 
xpolecewo nuy avaryeypadbw xpoarobetaow; but the Harleian MS. for 
xpoanodettaory has xpo anoderteowv, which is evidently erroneous. P. 14 of 
Creuzer: mwC¢ ovy dapev Tov dtadoyor EC TA FPOOEXN Ka KUPLWTEPA [EPH 
dtopecoPar; and this is also the reading of Cousin: but the Harleian MS. has 
ravra ovv paper x.7.d. and the sentence is not interrogative. The true reading, 
however, is evidently that of the editors: for the sentence that immediately 
follows, viz. rwo ôe aNNwGÇ ù eren OKOWOG pev EoTLY AUT K.T.X., is Obviously 
an answer to the preceding interrogation. In the same page of Creuzer, and 
also in p. 38 of Cousin, we have, Trpia rowvuy rauTa Tou xpoxetpevou duadoyou 
pep: Ta Ôc adXa tavta TouTwY Eevexaa FaparapBaverat Kat WPGC TAVTa 
JUVTENEL, Ta TE AROÔELKTLKOA, KAL TA NEKTIKa KaOnKOYTa; except that cousin for 
ta NexTixa has ta Tw NexTiKw, and Creuzer in his notes observes that the MSS. 
A. B. and D. have ra my Nextexn. But the Harleian MS. has ra ry dtadexran, 
which appears to me to be the true reading. 

Again, Cousin, p. 50 ro yap e€eraferv mv atav dt’ nv o Lwxpamyg povoc 
TWV EpAOTwY OUK aweAnke Tou EpwrToc, aha cat np~aTo mpo trwv adAwY, Kat 
RENQUMEVWY EKELYWY ouk aKaAAaTTETAL, JeaTHY avrov aAKOodaLvEt MG OANS ToU 
Lwxpatoug tamç. This is also the reading of the Harl. MS. and is correct; but 
the text of Creuzer omits execywy; nor is the omission mentioned by him in his 
notes, though I wonder this very learned man did not see the necessity of 
inserting it. Creuzer p.45 kat oNwÇ To apefexTov ETEpoy eot. Tov peBEKToV, Kat 
TO Ka auto Tov peT’ addou ourPewpoupevov, kat TO E-NpMEVOY TOV APOC ETEPOV 
Tuva ovvTrativy Naxovtoc. So the Harl. MS. and so Cousin. But for e&nppevvor 
in this passage it is requisite to read e€npnpevorv. For then Proclus will say, 
"And, in short, the imparticipable is different from the participable, that which 
subsists by itself, from that which is surveyed in conjunction with something 
else, and that which is exempt, from that which is allotted a co-arrangement with 
a certain other thing." And in the words that immediately follow in Creuzer, | 
viz. Exedy torwuy o AAnt Bradys voertau dtxywco: Kat wo Yuxy, kæhodov pev EOT, 
Wuxn Tov vov owe. xpo0G avrov avadoyiav o Lwxpatys, Kadooov de owparTt 
Xpwpern Wuxn, Ty Tov ayalov dSatpovoc, there are wanting the words kat wç 
Yuxn ownamTt xpwpern, between the words kar wç Wuxn, and the word xadogop, 
which are also wanting in the Harl. MS., but which are very properly inserted 
in the edition of Cousin, p. 121. In p. 51 of Creuzer, Proclus speaking of the 


t See TTS vol. VII. 
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summit of the intelligible triad, which consists of being, life, and intellect, says 
"that it is characterised by The Good, which it intellectually perceives, where 
according to the oracle the paternal monad resides," mG pev xpwryns Tw ayaby 
XAPAKTMPLOEVNÇG, TaryaBov AUTO VOOVOQ, OROU KaTpPtky povac eoTt, TO Noyiov 
$no. Creuzer in his note on this passage observes, "Voces extremas: orov 
TATpIN povacg ean, ut ex Psello depromtas, quasi primum oraculorum 
Zoroastris versum edidit F. Patricius. Vid. Clerici Opera Philos. p. 304;" by 
which it appears that this most learned man was not at the time of his writing 
this acquainted with my collection of the Chaldean Oracles.t For he would 
there have seen the whole of the Oracle of which these words are the 
‘conclusion, and the source whence it was derived, which is the 2nd book of 
Proclus on Euclid p. 27, and is mentioned by that philosopher as follows: xox 
YAP N MOVAG EKEL TPWTOV, OXOV KATPLKH povac EGTE, Pyat To Acytov. 

In p. 52 of Creuzer, Proclus speaking still further of the intelligible triad, 
SayS: KAL N TPLAÇ AUTH FPOELOLV EvrevOev Ext FAVTAGÇ ToUG BeLouG StaKoopouG, KAL 
TAO EXtNAUTEL THY XPOS TO vonTow evwotv. AdAwS de kar’ addAaac Exdarveran 
raterc Suvaper¢. But the Harleian MS. very properly adds, after the word 
tragéecc, the words raiç ornai Twv Oewv oupxdexovoa tac eatyc. And this 
addition is also to be found in the text of Cousin p. 141; but does not appear 
to have been in any of the manuscripts consulted by Creuzer, or he would 
doubtless have noticed it. In the same page, Proclus cites the following 
Chaldaic Oracle: 


FAVT yap ev TPLOL TOLÇ Oe KUBEPvaTan TE KAL EOTLP. 


te. "For all things are governed by and subsist in these three;” ie. in faith, 
truth, and love; of which he had been before speaking. And Creuzer in a note 
says, "Hoc Aoytw augeri possunt ta tov Zwpoaorpov hoya, quæ post Fr. 
Patricium et Th. Stanlejum edidit Jo. Clericus, etc.” But it was many years ago 
published by me in the before-mentioned collection of Chaldean Oracles. 
Creuzer adds, "Ceterum his Platonicorum philosophorum oraculis oraculum 
aliud in hac ipsa quzstione opponit scriptor anonymus in Cod. Darmstad. 
MSCr. - EK EV YAP APXNG Kavra yeyevyynTat wo Ta cepa gaat oyta’ kat ovx 
eTEepov ad’ etepou wo Ta Tlopduptov kar IapBXxou Anpovat repi TWY TPOOdWwY 
ovvraypara. It is singular that so learned a man as Creuzer should not have 
discovered that this anonymous writer means by 7a iepa oyta the Scriptures, 
and that consequently he is not quoting any heathen oracle. For that this 
writer was a Christian, is evident from his calling the theory of Porphyry and 
Iamblichus about the progression of the divine orders delirious. In thus 


' The reader will see that in this collection each Oracle is accurately arranged under 
its proper head, and the authors and places given (a few only excepted) where each may 
be found. And he will likewise find that the collection of Patrictus is there increased by 
the addition of upwards of fifty Chaldzn Oracles, and fragments of Oracles. [See TTS 
vol. VII, p. 20] 
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defaming, however, the theological dogma of these great men, this anonymous 
author has only exposed his own ignorance of the Platonic theology, for, 
according to this theology, the great first cause of all energises prior to, together 
with, and posterior to, all the other causes that proceed from him, as is 
demonstrated by Proclus in his Elements of Theology [TTS vol. Ij. So that 
though one thing proceeds from another, an inferior from a superior principle, 
yet all things originally proceed from the first principle, who is therefore called 
in this Theology the Principle of principles, the God of Gods, and a unity prior 
to all things. 

In p. 71 of Creuzer, Proclus, after speaking about the order of demons in 
common, adds: TW» yap datpovwy TOUTWV KaTa TO pLEdOV, WÇ ELTOpe?, 
TETAYPEVWY, OL WEY Kpwrroror Beror Sanpovec ero, x.7.\. But after xpwreorot the 
Harl. MS. adds xat axporarot, and Cousin also, p. 193, has this addition; 
though it does not appear to have been found in any of the MSS. consulted by 
Creuzer. Again, Creuzer p. 74 and Cousin p. 201 ovrw yap opat, cat o ev 
Horer Lwxparyc datpovac eaeoe Tous ev BeBiwKxotac kar eC apervw Mé 
HETAOTAVTAÇ KAL TOTOV aytwrepov. But for peraotavtac the Harl. MS. has 
KaTtaotavTac, and for Torov ayiwrepov, Toxouvc avyiwrepouc. And the latter 
appears to have been the reading which Ficinus found in his MS.; for his 
version of this passage is: "Hac arbitror ratione Socratem in Republica demonas 
animos appellasse qui vitam bene transegerint et in meliorem translati sint 
sortem locaque augustiora yam colant.” Instead of rov epwra rov Oeov, and 
Tpaaypaow avopbov in p. 80 of Creuzer, and p. 211 of Cousin, the Harl. MS. 
has rov doupova tov beroy, and xparypaow avwiev, but erroneously. In p. 82 
of Creuzer, Proclus, speaking of the different powers possessed by different 
demons, says: Metfovwc de emt NexrEov, ote Twv Sonporwy ot pev KabapTiKyy 
eMarxoy duvapty Kou aypavroy, ot de yevryntixny, ot de Snprovpyixny K.T.. But 
the Harl. MS. after ot ôe yevynrixny adds ot ôe tedNeotovpyor; and this addition 
is also in Cousin p. 215, but does not appear to have been in the MSS. of 
Creuzer. It is however very properly inserted; for the telesiurgic power of 
demons is often celebrated by Proclus and other Platonists, and Ficinus also 
appears to have found these words in his MS.; for his version of this passage is: 
"Preterea demonum alii purgatoriam et incontaminabilem possident 
potestatem, alii vero genitricem, alii perfectoriam, etc." Creuzer p. 85 exewyn de 
AAKPALPYNG ApovMApyKet KAL dpacTHPLOG Rpo Twy Kap nur Gavpatoperwv. But 
the Harl. MS. and also Cousin p. 219 have very properly duvapewr after 
Javpatopevwy. In p. 87 of Creuzer, and p. 233 of Cousin, for mwç ôe ovx 
OPWHEV OTL RONNA KAL TWV TOLÇ KELPOOLY NHUWwWP EC YVWOLVY AÖUVATWV NUV EOTLP 
evyywota; the Harl. MS. has awe ĝe ovx opwpev ort roAa Kau twvrToç 
xepociv nuwy K.T.. And immediately after in Creuzer for kað oXdov in the 
sentence mr yap Twv Kab’ oħov dvowv ta pev adoya yiywoKery ov Weduxer, 
nperc de cvvonpery Suvapeba, the Harl. MS. and also Cousin have very properly 
xaOodXov. For irrational animals have no knowledge of universals, but we have. 

Again, in p.91 of Creuzer, and p. 228 of Cousin, the Harl. MS. has 
anodaBev instead of axodavey in the following passage: kat wonxep noc 
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APınot TO PWG ov ÖLWPLOPEVWG, AANA KAOL TOLG SuvapEvorg ARONAVELV, METEXELY 
de o duvapevog. In p. 93 of Creuzer in the following passage, dua ĉe mny Tov 
rpovoovuevov hvoiy evperaBodXov ovoav aupıBouaç evdexrixoy, the Harl. MS. 
and also Cousin p. 231 have rightly eon after apdiBodac. In the following 
passage in p. 100 of Creuzer, and p. 241 of Cousin, viz. AMX Ti, panç ay, o 
Lwxparnc eç exanvov kabino. Tov veanoxov, the Harl. MS. has xaftornow for 
xocfinot. In p. 103 of Creuzer in the follow passage, [Ipoors@yot yap ovrog ra 
QLVOLY KOOL TWV CLPETW KOAL TOL EXOPEVAA TWY Nyoupevwy, which is also the reading 
of the Harl. MS., it is requisite to substitute xpomi@nar, as in the text of Cousin 
p. 245. For Proclus is speaking of the absurdity of him who fancies that his 
. proper good originates from the body, and not from the soul, and very justly 
observes that such a one prefers the necessaries [of the animal life] to virtue, 
and things that rank as consequent to those that have a precedency and a 
leading order. Again in p. 104 of Creuzer, and p. 246 of Cousin, Proclus 
speaking of the ro avtapxec, or that which is sufficient to itself, observes, on ro 
QUTCLPKEG KPwWTwWS ev QAVTUÇ eon TAÇ Geog: ayabo yap ev ot Beor, xan 
ayabornTog vrepovoior, Kat TAnpwpata trwv ovrwy aTavTwy. So likewise the 
Harl. MS. But for cryadornrrog it is necessary to read ayadornrec: for the 
Gods are every where celebrated by Proclus as ayabornrec urepovotot; because, 
according to the Platonic theology, every effect is secondarily what its cause is 
primarily. Hence as the first God is r’ œyalor, The Good, all the other Gods 
are oryaborntes, goodnesses; conformably to which Simplicius in Epictet. calls 
the supreme principle of all things aya0orn¢ aryadorntwy. Ficinus also in his 
version of this part evidently found in his MS. ayaßornreç. For his translation 
is, "Ipsa per se sufficientia primum ast penes Deos. Boni namque sunt Dii, 
atque superessentiales bonitates quedam, et entium omnium plenitudines.” With 
respect to the word zAnpwpya, which is so frequently employed by Proclus in 
his Theology of Plato‘ and other works, and is used by other Platonists, it 
accurately signifies a whole which gives completion to the universality of things. 
In p. 107 of Creuzer, and p. 250 of Cousin, in the following passage: n yap 
ado dia TNG FPOOÛNKNG EVÕELKVUTAL TAUTNC, N OTL OLEL EV, OV pEVTOL EXEL TAUTCE 
ovrw¢; so also the Harl. MS. But for ovrwç here, it is necessary to read ovrwe. 
For Proclus had just before informed us, that the word oret employed by 
Socrates in his conference with Alcibiades, is a sufficient indication of false 
opinion. Hence he adds: “what else is indicated by this addition than that 
Alcibiades falsely opined indeed that he possessed these things, [xe. the greatest 
beauty and power,] but that he did not possess them in reality?" In p. 120 1. 
20 of Creuzer, for extpeXouuern, the Harl. MS. has extreXovpern, which I 
prefer; and this 1s also the reading of Cousin p. 270. In p. 123 of Creuzer, and 
p. 274 of Cousin, Proclus speaking of the participation of intelligible essences 
observes, KwAvet yap ext Toutwy (Le. ruv vonrwy) Thy peradoo.y porn N TAV 
EMWEXOMEVWY CIVENLTNOELOTHG, EREL TH YE peTAdWOOYTA QEL OLdWOL KOL TAVTOAXOV 
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comity opowwc. But for ra ye peradwoorra in this passage, the Harl. MS. has ra 
yernta dwoovta. The former, however, appears to me to be the true reading. 
Instead of reXecov pevoy in p. 129 |. 21 of Creuzer, the Harl. MS. has 
reXecoupevov, which is the true reading, and is conjectured to be so by Creuzer. 
For he says in his notes, "Mendum esse suspicor in hac periodo. An leg. 
redecoupevov?” And Cousin has in his text (p. 284) reAcoupevoy. 

In the words Outw rotvuy kar o Lwxpatyns cata tov Tov berov (nhor x.7.X. p. 
131 of Creuzer, and p. 286 of Cousin, the Harl. MS. for rov tou Berov ndor has 
tov Gecov {ndov, which is doubtless the true reading. In p. 133 of Creuzer, and 
p. 288 of Cousin, in the following passage, Aton ôe o Luxpatyc toru mv 
EQUTOV dtavoray Popalery, KaTELOLY ELC UNODEEOTEPAY EVEpyELAY TNÇ EVÕOV AUTH 
nevovonc, the Harl. MS. for roua mr eautou dtavorav dpatery has ro\ua mv 
eavtov dtavorav dpater: but this is doubtless erroneous. In the following 
passage in the same page of Creuzer, viz. aA’ opwo Katero o Lwxpatys ev’ 
wonep Hpaxdnc¢ e Atdou Tov epwpevov avaryy Kat teon MG pev Pavopernc 
anootnoat (unG, ext d€ THY voepay Kau Becav avadpaperv, ad’ NG Kou EMUTOY 
yywoeTat, Ka TO Gecov oov EENPTHMEVOY TUV OVTWY ARAVTWV, KOL QLTLOV GUT 
nxpounapxor, the Harl. MS. has very properly efyonpevor, for eEnoTnuevor, and 
so likewise has Cousin p. 289. For nothing is more frequently asserted by 
Proclus, than that divinity is exempt from all beings. But if e£np7npevoy is 
retained, Proclus will be made to say, that divinity is suspended from all beings, 
than which nothing can be more absurd. I very much wonder, therefore, that 
the learned Creuzer should say in a note on this passage, "Cod. E. habet 
efnonpevovy pro etnpmpevov. Perperam." P. 135 of Creuzer, Aeyouer, on 
PEVOVOML HEV CLL WUXOL RAPA TOLG AVTOG voepwG Evepyovat. But for To avToLC 
the Harl. MS. has rightly rorç Qeorc, and so likewise has Cousin p. 292. In p. 
136 of Creuzer, and p. 293 of Cousin, Proclus says, Kat o Aoyoo eam o 
diaBaddAwy ext vovv an’ oNobnoewo Kou davtaotac; and this is also the 
reading of the Harl. MS. But for aw’ odo@noews, I conceive it necessary to 
read aw’ atabyoewcs. In the same page, Proclus observes that souls in the 
present life pursue the images of the paradigms which they formerly surveyed 
in the intelligible world. Hence he says, ANa pev ovv Twv Yuxar addolc eow 
orketa Oeapaot ðo Ko at pev adda, at d€ adAOLG ewo EXLTPEXOVTLY: w 
yap LÔLOV, exer TH EvdwrAQ KAL TAC oKLAG diAodpovovyTat. This is also the 
reading of the Harl. MS. But Cousin p. 293 for œ yap ıĉıov has very properly 
wy yap wov. And this reading is confirmed by Ficinus’ version of this passage, 
which is, "Aliz namque animz aliis sunt accommodate spectaculis, ideo aliz 
aliis imaginibus incumbunt; eorum enim que illic inspexerant, similitudines 
amant.” 

Again, in the following passage in p. 146 of Creuzer, and p. 305 of Cousin, 
Aetxvutat pev evOuc ek TOUTWY, ONOGOY yy TO dtadopov Tou Te AXKtBtadou kar Tov 
Bevcov Lwxparouc ELREp O pev Ed€LTO TOU YVWVAL Kap AVTOV, Teva ENTO EXWY 
vrouevet TWY aAAWY aropevyorwy epaotwy. But the Harl. MS. instead of 
anopevyotwy has aropevyovrwv. Creuzer proposes to read amorepevyortwr, 
and Cousin has aropevyovrwyv. The Harleian, however, appears to me to be 
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the true reading; as doubtless the lovers of Alcibiades did not openly, but 
secretly, forsake him. In the following passage also in p. 149 of Creuzer, and 
p. 310 of Cousin, viz. Exes yap ka o peyaç nyepwv Zeu dtaxoopwy TAVTO Kat 
emtpedoupevoc, wo pno o ev Pardpw Lwxparnc, the Harl. MS. after ravra 
adds ra ev xoopy raç duvcpeot, which addition appears to be requisite. In p. 
150 of Creuzer, l. 11 and p. 312 of Cousin, |. 12 for o Beovpyo, the Harl. MS. 
has ot GeodXoyo. And shortly after, to the words in Creuzer, Kau yap ro 
d:aropO soy ovopa To Ev ATELPAC KOTLAC EVOpwoKoY TorauTNnY Edaxe, the Harl. 
MS. after eħaxe very properly adds duvayuy, which is evidently wanting to the 
completion of the sentence, and is also in the text of Cousin. Again, in the 
_ following passage in p. 152 of Creuzer, Tov pev yap moudevovra xpoonxer TAÇ 
Twy Rouwdevopevwy emiTndecomnTacg axpiBwv dtocytywoxey, the Harl. MS. has 
rightly axpiBws instead of axptBwy, and so likewise has the text of Cousin p. 
314. Again, in p. 153 of Creuzer, and p. 316 of Cousin, Proclus speaking of 
what is requisite to be done by him who is properly instructed says, roy Se 
TOLOEVOMEVOV EQUTOY EMLOLOOVa KPOTNKEL TW KALÔEVOPTL, Kat NPEA TEepraryeoOa 
rpo To adnOec Twv etdbwrXwWy agLoTapEvoV, kai Aro Tov KaTaryeLou OANAaLOU 
TPOG TO PWC KAL THY OVTWÇ OVOLALY AVATELVOEVOV KavTaKxov TNG apyousg Xpoc 
TO EVALYTLOM KAL CADLEYTa pev TO pEpLoTOY Kau EtdwALKOY, Tov de kab’ oov kar 
apeptorov TeAEWS opeyopevov. This is also the reading of the Harl. MS. except 
that it has rightly xa@odouv for ræð’ odov, as likewise the text of Cousin, who 
in a note after the words xpo¢ To evavmiov says, "Hic nonnulla deesse videntur.” 
To me also it appears that something is wanting in this passage, yet not after 
evayrioy; but I conceive that after ravrayxov, the words kat ext THC hudEews 
ought to be inserted. So that the whole passage will be in English: "But it 1s 
requisite that he who is instructed should deliver himself to his preceptor, and 
in a gradual circuitous course be led to the truth, separating himself from 
images, and every where extending from the subterranean cavern, to the light, 
and truly-existing being, and to a nature unmingled with its contrary; 
dismissing also that which is partible and pertaining to an image, but perfectiy 
aspiring after that which is universal and impartible." In this passage also what 
Proclus says about being led to the light from the subterranean cave is derived 
from the 7th book of Plato’s Republic. 

P 155 of Creuzer, Expere yap rw paeutixy Ko koir Twv TE yovepwy Noywr 
KOAL TWV CLVOLLLALLWY APOC TO panEevopevoy, ovTOG O TPOROÇ MG dtarTnoEws. In this 
passage for xai Epity the Harleian MS. has rw kpi, and so likewise has Cousin 
p. 319. But for avapuawwy which has no signification, Creuzer very properly 
substitutes aveptatwy, which is also the reading of Cousin. P. 161 of Creuzer, 
kat To Îcov avrov exovopatecPat vrtep TAUTHY uT TALV EV T YEVEL TWV 
daiporwy paprupe. But for vrep rautp, the Harl. MS. has uxeprarny, and so 
likewise has Cousin p. 328, which is doubtless the true reading. For then 
Proclus will say what he had before said in these Commentaries, "that Socrates — 
by calling his dæmon a God, testifies that this dæmon has the highest order in 
the genus of demons.” Again, in Creuzer p. 172, xat avarepavrat TANP ev 
rouroag o AAaBtadng o Taç dtAotG kası TAÇ apıoTaÇ xpwpevoç vuv 


Lwxparoug uxnpemns. But the Harl. MS. for apiorac has rightly woptorotc, and 
also very properly adds vīņperaiç. Cousin likewise, tom. 111, adds this word, 
but then he has aptororc uxnpetouc, which is erroneous. For Socrates was the 
best friend of Alcibiades; all his other friends being of an indefinite description. 
Creuzer p. 176, O apa ayabog aupBovdoc, erep EextaoTnpwv EoTLY ev oÇ av ot 
ovpBovAevopevot avextaTnpovec, q enale TavTa, n ExtoTaTa@L, n Evpe. But the 
Harl. MS.has rightly æ extoraron for n extorarot, and so likewise has Cousin, 
p. 14. Again, in p. 187 of Creuzer, and p. 29 and 30 of Cousin, Proclus having 
observed that the human soul, though she contains all reason [ze. participations 
of divine forms or ideas] in herself, yet in consequence of being darkened 
through generation, in the survey of the forms she possesses, requires discipline 
and invention, in order that through the former she may excite her inherent 
intellections, but through the latter may discover herself, and the plenitude of 
forms she contains: he then adds, Kau eor. Tavra ta dwoa Bbewy evepyerouvTwy 
QUTNY FECOVOAY, KAL EXAVAKAAOUPEVWY ELC THY voepav umv: ppw pev yap EK 
TG Epaite nxovra ratews , add n pev kabooov cory o Geog ovrog Manac, 
TNG AtAavroc, voc, n ĉe KaPoooy eotiv ayyedoc Tov Arog. Erpaivwy pev yap 
Ty xatpixny BovAno vy evdtdwot Tag Yuxatc: ex ôe THC Marac xpotwy, rap 7 
Kpudiwe n CnTHaIG, THY evpeoty SwpetTat TAÇ EavToU Tpodipotc. This is also the 
reading of the Harl. MS. But after evdsdwor Trarç Puxanc, it is necessary to add 
my poabyow. For Proclus having before observed, that both discipline and 
invention (n padnotc kar n evpeotc) proceed from the Hermaic order, now adds 
"that one of these gifts is imparted by him, so far as he is the son of Maia, but 
the other, so far as he is the messenger of Jupiter. For as unfolding the 
paternal will, he imparts to souls discipline, but as proceeding from Maia, who 
occultly contains in herself investigation, he imparts invention to those who are 
under his guardian care.” In p. 189 of Creuzer, and p. 31 of Cousin, Proclus, 
speaking of twofold ignorance, (6:xAn ayvoa,) or that condition of the soul in 
which he who is ignorant does not know that he is ignorant, and which is the 
disease of the multitude, observes that through this, as Diotima says in the 
Banquet of Plato, that which is neither beautiful, nor good, nor wise, is fancied 
to be sufficient. And he then adds, To ðe atztov, ort xateNPovoae eÇ yeveow 
Qt YUXA FANPELS KAT OVOLAY TUV EXLOTHULWY UXAPKOVIAL, TNV EK TNG YVEVEDEWC 
AnOny evade xXovTat, Kat TO un ExELY TOUS AoYyOUG Twv TPAYLATWY orov OduforTac, 
EVVOLAC EXOVOL REPL auTWY, TY OE THC ANOnG TopaTt KpaToupEvae dtapBpour TAC 
EQUTWY ASUVALTOVOLY EVYOLAG KAL ELC EXLOTHUNY avaxeunev. This too is the 
reading of the Harl. MS. But for ro py exetv rovg ħoyovç, it is necessary to 
read Tw pev exetv Touc Aoyouc. For the human soul through the oblivion 
arising from generation, or her connection with a flowing condition of being, 
has the reasons or forms of things in a palpitating, and scarcely breathing 
condition; but in consequence of being vanquished by the potion of Oblivion, 
she is incapable of giving a distinct subsistence to her conceptions, and referring 
them to science. And in the same page of Creuzer, and p. 32 of Cousin, 
Proclus observes, concerning matter and divinity, Nç yap n vàn averdeos, kat 
O Geoc: KAL ÔN KAL ARELPOV EKATEPAV KAL CLYYWOTOP, EL KOAL NAVTA, O LEV KATA TO 
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Kpetrrov, N ĝe kara To xetpov. Thus too the Harl. MS. But for et kar tavta, 
I read e xa rav. And then what Proclus says will be in English, "For as 
matter is formless, so likewise is God. Each also is infinite and unknown, 
though the latter is entirely so, according to that which is more excellent, but 
the former according to that which has a more deteriorated subsistence." 

Again, in p. 197 of Creuzer, and p. 41 of Cousin, Proclus, speaker of the 
Athenian pipe, says, Kar yap ra savappoma kat n Fodvyopdita pupnpara Tw 
audkwy €OTLY ExQOTOY yap Tpvrypa Twv avrtwy TpELG POoyyouc, (Harl. 
tpipboyyouc,)wG Pact, TovAaxioTor adinoww et Ôe Kat TA TApaTpyTnuata 
avotxOen, wevouc. In this passage, after waparpuxnpatra the Harl. MS. adds 
Twv avħwv. Creuzer well observes in his Notes, "Et est hic locus insignis ad 
explicandam tibiarum rationem, quz apud veteres invaluerat." I add that Isaac 
Vossius, in his excellent treatise De Poematum Cantu, et Viribus Rythmi, (p. 
110) quotes and illustrates this passage of Proclus. In p. 212 of Creuzer, and p. 
60 of Cousin, for mç xepirmG otnoews in the following passage, Mera rnp 
KALDAPOLY TOLYUY TNG TEPLTTHG OLNnOEWS WapaKehevEeoOa TH VEAMLOKW OKOWELY KOLL 
aveyeipery exutov «.7.A. the Harl. MS. has my repi me otnoews, which is 
doubtless the true reading. For as otnowc always signifies in the philosophy of 
Plato, distorted opinion, it cannot be supposed that Proclus would use the 
expression mepirry otnotc. For ropov in p. 219 |. 19 of Creuzer, and p. 69 |. 21 
of Cousin, the Harl. MS. has rightly vopspor. In p. 231 of Creuzer, and p. 84 
of Cousin, Proclus says, wç yap Tov eov xavra apeptorwo wovovyTog n vAn 
bexeron pev eç eaxuTny, x.7.d. and this is likewise the reading of the Harl. MS. 
But after dexeran, it is necessary to add peptorwo. For then Proclus will say 
what he frequently and most truly asserts, that God produces all things 
impartibly, but that matter receives partibly, what he produces. 

In p. 234 of Creuzer, and p. 89 of Cousin, Proclus, in commenting on the 
words of Socrates, Ou pa tov piov Tov epov TE KO dov, ou eyw NKLOTa 
exwpxnoouu, having shown that the peMoç Oeog is Jupiter, observes, nuora 
yap av extopxnoee Tov didov ev TAÇ xpoG AdxBradny oyag, naora 6' av 
tov Ẹeviov EV TAG RpoG Tov LEvov, kat TOV LKECLOY EV TOLC KPO Tov txernv. The 
Harl. MS. for 5° av rov ġenov, has diay rov Eemov. But this is evidently 
corrupt. For it should be Ata rov Eemov, which is doubtless the true reading. 
In p. 236 of Creuzer, and p. 91 of Cousin, Proclus, alluding to what Diotima 
in the Banquet of Plato says about the origin of Love, observes as follows: H 
PEV OUV TEVLA N EV NUV CLLTLA TNG AMWOPLAG EOTL Kat EPWC ERL THY CHTHOLY EYVELPEL 
TNG TENELAS YHWOEWS’ o OE TOPOS EF TW orn Ka THC WuXNG Myrdoc wr UOC. 
Avubey yap apoeot To ovotwd5éG nuwy azo Tov erou vov, To de Suvapet TO EV 
nuy n Tena kar y aoprona THC tums. This too is the reading of the Harl. MS. 
But for ev rw ovn, I read ev T4 ovowwde. And as something appears to be 
wanting in xo mÇ Wuxnc, both according to the MS. of Creuzer and Cousin, 
I add after xa: the words ry voep ducer. In the words, Ore pev yap Tepi Tw 
xa" oħov Tous Noyoug ExoLELTO, TY EXLOTHLY ovy KpoS THY Anyi» ExpNTO THC 
adnberac, p. 238 of Creuzer, the Harl. MS. has rightly for kað’ odor, xaBodov, 
and so likewise has Cousin, p. 94. Again, in p. 243 of Creuzer, Proclus 
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observes, Evravéa n ovv o Lwxparync, woxep nç Hpaxdnco traç mG våpaç 
KEPANG ekTEuvwy, Serxvuoty, on ou TAV TO KANnOoC aktomtatov eor Repi THY 
yvwov Twv TE Ôekarwy kat Twy aĝekwv. The Harl. MS. for ort ov rav 70 tònOoç 
x.7.d. has erroneously om wav ro xdnOoc, and the reading of Creuzer is not 
correct. For according to Plato, the multitude are universally unworthy of 
belief with respect to the knowledge of what is just and what is unjust. I 
therefore conceive that the reading of Cousin, p. 101, on mav ro xdnOoc 
avaktomotov eati x.7.d., is perfectly accurate. In p. 247 of Creuzer, and p. 103 
of Cousin, Proclus having observed that science is not the summit of 
knowledge, but that intellect is prior to it, adds, ov Aeyw Tov efypnpevov THC 
Yuxns vour, aAA’ autTny thy execBev ehapyiy my ednxovoay Ty Wuxy K.7.X. 
And this is also the reading of the Harl. MS. But instead of ov devyw, it is 
requisite to read ov povoy eyw. And Ficinus evidently found povoy in his MS.; 
for his version of this passage is, "non intellectum inquam dantaxat ab anima 
separatum.” 

Again, in p. 247 of Creuzer, and p. 105 of Cousin, Proclus observes: Nç yap 
VOU PLETEXOPMED KATO TOV ELPNUEVOV VOUV, OUTW KOAL TOV RPWTOV, RAP'OV ROAOOLV 
N YVWOLÇ KATA TO Ev Kat otov avOoc MG OVaLAS nw, kab o Kou panara Ty hery 
ovvaxropeba. This too is the reading of the Harl. MS. But for n yrwaç, it is 
necessary to read ņn evwoiç. For as all knowledge proceeds from the first 
intellect, so all union proceeds from The One, or the great first principle of all 
things. Ficinus also appears to have had evworg and not yrworc in his MS. 
For he thus translates this passage: "Quemadmodum enim per intellectum 
nostrum divinum tangimus intellectum, sic et primum unum, a quo omnibus 
inest unio per unum, et tanquam essentiz nostræ florem attingere licet; per 
quod sane notrum unum divino maxime jungimur.” P. 152 of Creuzer, and p. 
110 of Cousin: Tavra pev ouv repi Tou tævToÇG nuv e_pnoOw oviħoyiopov, THY 
Ôa TavtTwv Ôınkovoav wheheeav ax’ avTov kataðnoapevog. In this passage 
the Harl. MS. for karaðņnoapevoiç has karaaoarmoapevoiç, which I have no 
doubt is the true reading. In the following passage, p. 258 of Creuzer, and p. 
118 of Cousin, Nowep yap ov de Oavpatey e ev tw Tæptrapy wuxac 
Kodatopevac orev (rourwy yap nv o eket roroç), the Harl. MS. for o exe 
toxog has otxecog toxoc; but perhaps the true reading will be ouxecog o eExeo 
roxog. In p. 259 of Creuzer, and p. 120 of Cousin, there is a lacunula in the 
following passage, Ere: kar o Ilvôæyopaç Twv pev ovTwy xavtTwy dodwtTator 
evar Edeye Tov apiOpor, ÖevTepov ÔE EtG COPAY TO TAÇ Aparypadt TA ovopaTta - 
TUJevat TA KPOONKovTa’ TO HEV yap EOTLV O RPWTOÇG apiOpoc, puxn ðe voepa eTa 
TovTov N TWV ELdowy Bewpnrix, To Ôe EV KaL KPO YUXNG Kal KPO vou: yerva yap 
rov. Creuzer conjectures that the word apiOpoy is wanting; but it appears to 
me that the deficiency will be accurately supplied by the words ovy kær Thy 
yuxnv. In the following passage in p. 504 of Creuzer, viz. Qoxep ovv ot carport 
xabatpovot XPOTEpor Kat TOY EvoxAovYTA xvporv KaBupovat Pappaxeratc, ereb’ 
OUTWC avaKTwrTa. TAÇ Suvapers araç «.7.A. the Harl. MS. for xadarpovor 
pappakecoc, has rightly ex8aAAovot Pappaxerac, and so likewise has Cousin, 
p. 181. In p. 308 of Creuzer, for tavtwy in the words Tptwy 5° ovy ovtwy 
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rauTwy decxvuory K.T.\. the Harl. MS. has rightly rovrw», and so also has 
Cousin, p. 188. In p. 310 of Creuzer, and p. 190 of Cousin, the Harl. MS. for 
rwv Dewy mv TletOw in the following passage, Exxorwo apa kar or Ta Bera oodo 
Tw MG ExLo™mENG xopnyy Twy Bewy my TleOw ovvotafovor, has rightly rw bey 
my Ilebw. In p. 314 of Creuzer, |. 2, and p. 195, 1. 5 of Cousin, for 5e:x8err7oc, 
the Harl. MS. has Aex@errog. And in p. 315 of Creuzer, |. 17, and p. 197, 1. 12, 
of Cousin, for xpo¢ mv avOpwairny evõĉarponarv, the Harl. MS. has xpo¢ mv 
avlpwmrivng tumç evdaiponayv. In p. 328 of Creuzer, and p. 215 of Cousin, 
Proclus, speaking of beauty, says, Eroinweo, eere dua To Karey eÇ cavrTo 
KexAntan, eTe Ota@ To Kuevey xa BOedyerw Ta zpoG avra duvaperva Brerev 
, Epaorov eon Kata pvo. But the Harl. MS. for ro xvecw has ro Knew. And 
Ficinus had this word also in his MS., as is evident from his version, "Re enim 
vera xaov, id est pulchrum, sive dicitur ĉa ro xadety, id est quia provocat 
animas, sive Sta ro «nev, id est quia permulcet intuentes, certe secundum 
naturam est amabile.” 

Again, in p. 330 and 331 of Creuzer, Proclus observes Andov yap, om poç 
evy Tov to Kadodov axodacKovTa kat TO pepikovy KaTAdacKOY capKet 
KATAOKEVAOOL, TPC SE TOV TNG PEPLKNCG ATOPACEWS TPOLOTApPEvoy AVANYKN TO 
xah’ odov xaTaoxevatery karapankov: o dn Kat Tanoe o LwxpaTync Maßwr, 
oTt TO oupdepoy ov Kad’ oov ov TaYTWY axodacKer Twy dtxatwy, adda TVW 
povov. In this passage, where «a6' oħov occurs in two places, the Harl. MS. 
has rightly xaOodXou, and so likewise has Cousin, p. 219. But instead of ov 
xavrwy axopaoke. x.t.., which is also the reading of the Harl. MS., it is 
necessary to read xavTwy axodaoxet, without the ov. For then Proclus will 
say, "that Alcibiades did not deny the profitable of all just things, but only of 
some,” which is doubtless his true meaning. 

Lastly, Cousin, p. 277, in a note at the end of the Epitome by Ficinus of these 
Commentaries, observes as follows: "Hic finis omnium quos novimus Codicum. 
Sequentia sunt quæ Cod. Ambros. 285 ait a Ficino ex his Procli Commenatariis 
Latine versa. Vid. p. 230. Quo autem de Codice versa fuerint, plane ignoro; 
adulterinaque an vera, Procli an alterius existimanda sint, alias inquiretur.” The 
sequentia, of which Cousin here speaks, consist of a Latin version of a treatise 
ascribed to Proclus, De Sacrificio et Magia; and I am pleased to find that a 
conjecture of mine respecting this little work, made by me seventeen years ago, 
is strengthened by the authority of the Ambrosian MS. For in Vol. 1 of my 
translation of Plato, p. ?, I have given a translation in English of this treatise, 
in a note on the following passage from the First Alcibiades: wv o pev poryecav 
re Hdaoxe. THY ZwpoaoTpou Tov Roouafou’ eon de Tovto ewr Oepaxera. And 
I there observe: "The following account of magic by Proclus, originally formed, 
as it appears to me, a part of the Commentary written by him on the present 
passage. For the MS. Commentary of Proclus, which is extant on this 
Dialogue, does not extend to more than a third part of it; and this Dissertation 
on Magic, which is only extant in Latin, was published by Ficinus the 
translator, immediately after his Excerpta from this Commentary. So that it 
seems highly probable, that the MS. from which Ficinus translated his Excerpta, 
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was much more perfect than those which are now extant, in consequence of 
containing this account of the Magic of the ancients.” 

The lovers of the philosophy of Plato will, I am sure, unite with me in 
ardently hoping that Professor Cousin will publish as soon as possible the 
remaining books of Proclus on the Parmenides of Plato, and Creuzer his edition 
of the Works of Plotinus, in the preparation of which for the Press I understand 
he is at present engaged. For all genuine Platonists will doubtless say to each 
of these learned men, what Plotinus said to Porphyry, from the Iliad" 


BaXrX' outwso, arkey Tt pows avdpecat yema. 
"Thus write, and you'll illuminate mankind.” — 


t Lib. ©. v. 282. But Plotinus, in applying this verse to Porphyry, substituted 
avdpeco for Aanvaouot. 
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2. From the Classical Journal Vol. XXVII, 1823. 


Observations on Creuzer’s Edition 
of the Commentaries of Olympiodorus 
on the First Alcibiades of Plato. 


The learned Editor commences his preface to this work with an account of 
the celebrated men that have been called by the name of Olympiodorus, and 
satisfactorily shows that the author of this Commentary was not Olympiodorus 
the Peripatetic, whose school was frequented by Proclus, for the sake of 
' imbibing the doctrine of Aristotle; and in short that he was not a Peripatetic, 
but a Platonist. He also asserts with the greatest probability, that he flourished 
under the Emperor Justinian, when the schools of the philosophers were not 
yet closed, and the sacred and salutary light of wisdom was not entirely 
intercepted by unparalleled barbarism, and lost in its attendant gloom.’ It 
seems, however, to have escaped the notice of this very learned editor, that the 
Olympiodorus, whose Commentaries on the Meteors of Aristotle are extant, is 
the same with the Olympiodorus, who wrote the Commentaries on the First 
Alcibiades, Phædo, Philebus, and Gorgias of Plato. For that the Commentator 
of this name on Meteors of Aristotle was a Platonist, is evident in the first place 
from what he says in p. 32 of that work in defence of Democritus and Plato, 
against the opposition made by Aristotle to their opinion about the sea; for his 
words are: Pepe de nero uxep rovrov amxoNoynoopeba, Seckavrec ont ov KaNWC 
Aptororedng xaradpopyn kaTa TovTw» expnoato. paddov 6° ov TovTac 
evarriouTat, AAAA TOG KAKWCO TA Tap’ avTwY heyoneva KadapBavovory. ov 
yap wo ov one w darpome papey AprororedAnc, o TIAatwy oXoTHTa Tou vdaTos 
eheyev ovra Tov Taptapoy, adda Tovro eheye pvOiKwo. ov xon ovy Ta pvOLKWS 
Neyoueva, pvoixwg exopBavery. adda ravra eheyer o Mharwr aia nva 
aœamTTopevoç. Here he says that Aristotle does not rightly blame Plato for 
asserting in the Phædo that Tartarus is the oħomç*t or wholeness of water; 
because Plato said this mythologically, obscurely indicating something else; and 


t "Hucusque pertinuit veteris elegantiorisque doctrinæ proventus, qui paulletim 
exaruit Justiniano imperio ac deinceps. Hic Atheniensem clausit scholam, in qua 
floruerant Plutarchus, Nestoru filius, Syrianus, Proclus, Marinus, Damascius, unde 
Simplicius, Olympiodorus, alique prodierant: philosophi expulsi: vexati per orbem 
Romanum avitæ religionis cultores, ex quorum numero fere erant docti homines. Per 
trecento annos stupor et barbaries omnia obtinuerunt. Ergo in hoc temports spatio 
plurimorum veterum librorum, in his etiam Plutachorum, ponendus est interitus.” These 
are the words of Wyttenbach in Præfatione ad Plutarch. Moralia p. iv. 


t oħomç in the philosophy both Plato and Aristotle signifies a whole with a 
perpetual subsistence, and which comprehends in itself all the multitude of which it is 


the cause. 
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that what is asserted mythologically, is not to be assumed physically. And in 
the second place, this is evident from his calling Proclus in p. 59 Oetoc, by 
which appellation, as also by peyac, he is usually designated by the Platonists 
posterior to him. 

That he was likewise the same with the author of this Commentary on the 
First Alcibiades, is 1 think evident from what Olympiodorus on the Meteors, and 
Olympiodorus on the Phedo assert about the perpetuity of the punishments in 
Tartarus. For souls that have committed the greatest and incurable offences are 
said by Plato to be hurled into Tartarus, and to be there punished eternally. In 
the former of these works therefore (p. 32) it is said, Any et kar Aeyw awc 
Kohaobnoopevat dia To anara nuapmyKevat ev TY TapTapa,unde voplayc, ort 
ELC ATELPOUG aLwyac KodhafeTau n Pux ev Tw Taprapy. evye ov dta pny Tov 
Berou xodkaferat n Yuxn, aA’ taTpecag xapiv. add’ atwmwo papev 
Kkohaleobon Thy Puxny, atwya KkadovyTes Tov urg Bov kati mv pEpLKNY AUTNG 
TEplooov. TY YAP OVT Ta peytoTa AAnppEeAnoacat Puyo ovk APKOVYTAL m 
kepio kaapvaart, add’ eow ev Tw Bew SiNvVEKWO WOTED EV TY TAPTAPY, NV 
repiodov, arwva exadeoev o IIkarwv. In this very remarkable passage 
Olympiodorus observes, that the soul is not punished by divinity through 
anger, but medicinally; and that by eternity we must understand the soul’s 
partial period, because, in reality, souls that have committed the greatest 
offences cannot be sufficiently purified in one period. If we compare this with 
what is said by Olympiodorus on the Phædo, we shall find the same thing 
asserted in a more summary way, et de xat aAdaryou Neyer arwriov THY koaotr, 
aX" ovv atwra Kader nepioĝov Teva, Kou axoxataotacv.' For here it is said 
that when Plato speaks of eternal punishment, he denominates a certain period 
and apocatastasis of the soul for ever. What this period is, Olympiodonus on the 
Gorgias admirably explains as follows: "There are seven spheres, the sphere of 
the moon, that of the sun, and those of the other planets; but the inerratic is 
the eighth sphere. The lunar sphere therefore, makes a complete revolution 
more swiftly: for it is accomplished in thirty days. That of the sun is more 
slow: for it is accomplished in a year. That of Jupiter is still slower: for it is 
effected in twelve years. And much more that of Saturn: for it is completed in 
thirty years. The stars therefore are not conjoined with each other in their 
revolutions, except rarely. Thus, for instance, the sphere of Saturn and the 
sphere of Jupiter are conjoined with each other in their revolutions in sixty 
years. For if the sphere of Jupiter comes from the same to the same in twelve ' 
years, but that of Saturn in thirty years, it is evident that when Jupiter has 
made five, Saturn will have made two revolutions; for twice thirty is sixty, and 
so likewise is twelve times five; so that their revolutions will be conjoined in 
sixty years. Souls therefore are punished for such like periods. But the seven 
planetary spheres conjoin their revolutions with the inerratic sphere through 


t I quote this from a copy of the Harleian MS. of this work which I have in my 
possession, not having the edition of these Scholia by Mustoxyd. and Schin. Venet. 1817. 
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many myriads of years; and this is the period which Plato calls rov æet xpovor, 
for ever." See more on this most interesting subject from the same author in 
Vol. 4, p. 455. of my Plato. Nor is it at all wonderful that Olympiodorus, 
though a Platonist, should write a Commentary on the Meteors of Aristotle; for 
it was no unusual thing with the best of the disciples of Plato to publish 
elucidations of Aristotle’s works, which they considered as introductory to the 
more sublime speculations of Plato. Hence the great Syrianus commented on 
his Metaphysics, treatise On the Heavens, and On Interpretation, and Iamblichus 
on his Categories, and treatise On the Soul. In this Commentary therefore on 
the First Alcibiades, Olympiodorus conciliates, wherever he can, Aristotle and 
. Plato, as knowing that the writings of the former are subservient to a 
development of the mysteries of the latter. Hence in p. 39, kat, we 
Aptotore)ng dno, Kaipoc ean xpovog xpooAaBwy To deov. In p. 40, drat de rka: 
ev Tw Tepi Eppvecag o Aptororedncg: Kat TooamuTa pev eyeTat Apoo TAÇ 
COPLOTLKAG EVOXANOELC’ QAVTL TOV ATOPLAC, EK METAPOPAG TOV oxAov, KAL AUTOS 
OXANOLY ELE THY aropiav: EvOKXrELS ovy, arope Tae. P. 71, wo AptororeAnc 
Nuac ev pnTopikatÇ rexvaic edidake. P. 118, ed’ oç decxvvor kart dita TpLrov 
oudhd\oytopou, on tav kaor yalov, Kat TO avatav, kat Kexpnrou decEet, ny 
when Aptororedncg ev my Kept Oupavov. P. 122, dro kat o ĉaryoviog 
AptororeXnc, apxny vxobepevog ov To TPwToy anov, aAAG TOY vovv, EY TY META 
Ta voira, mepi ceutou duaAeyopevoc eeye OtTTor Etvat TO Ev" TO MEV EV TY 
OTPATNYY. TO ÔE EV TW OTPATOMEDYW)* KOL CLLTLOV ELVA TO EV TW OTPATIYYW TOV EV 
Tw ev TY OTpaTonedy. This last passage is employed by Syrianus and Simplicius 
to show that Aristotle must necessarily admit with Plato the subsistence of 
ideas in the intellect of deity, which are the paradigms and producing causes of 
all material forms, And in the last place in p. 177, emt de rov xadaprixou 
paddov epnodtov yiveTau To owpa Kadw¢ eipnpevou Tov vro Aptotoredouc, 
K.T.AX. 

Having, therefore, endeavoured to prove that the Olympiodorus who 
commented on the Meteors of Aristotle, is the same that wrote this 
Commentary on the First Alcibiades of Plato, I shall make some remarks on 
certain passages in this work, which will be both philosophical and critical. in 
the first place, Olympiodorus having observed that Plato erierpises 
enthusiastically, or from divine inspiration, in four dialogues, and that one 
specimen of this energy is to be found in the Timæus, where he represents tiie 
Demiurpus addressing he celestial, whom he calls the junior Gods, concerning 
the administration of mortal concerns; - adds, (p. 2,) Aevrepocg erPovotaapsc 
eory ev Ty IloMreig, evOa provoodnxTog yeyorws urexpibn raç Movoac, ac 
eftovoac THY AvoLY MG UXO auTov OVOTAONS ToNTELAG EWA pnoy, x.7.r. The 
learned editor justly remarks in a note on the words rag Movoac ac eftovoac, 
x.7.\. “Proxima non sana videntur.” But it appears to me that if for aç 
eftovoag we read dtetcovoac, the passage will be correct. For then what 
Olympiodorus says will be in English: "The second instance of enthusiastic 
energy in Plato is in [the 8th book of] the Republic, where being inspired vy 
the Muses, he represents them narrating the dissolution of the polity 


constituted by him." The following are the words of Plato in that work, to 
which Olympiodorus alludes, and confirm the above emendation: 7 BovdAet, 
worep Opnpoc, evxwpeba Targ Movoatc errery ntv OWC bn Apwrov oTactc 
EUMEGE, KAL PWLEV GUTACG TPOLYLKWC, WG RPOÇG Tabac Nuac wWartovoac KOL 
Epedxehovoac, WÇ dn oxovdn Aeyouoac, uyynAodoyoupevac every; TWC; WHE RWG. 
Xaderov pev unya wodkiy, ovtw Evotacav, adr’ erei yevopevy Kavre 
phopa eony, ovd' n Torv EvoTactG Tov axavTa peve xpovov, adda 
Avônoerar. Vol. 11, p. 161. Edit. Mass. In p. 17, 18, Olympiodorus speaking 
of the differences of dæmons, and having observed that in the celestial orbs 
there are deity, intellect, a rational soul, an irrational soul, form, and matter, 
says, that such of them as conjoin us to the deity of the celestials, are called 
divine dæmons, and preside over enthusiastic energies; but those that unite us 
to the intellect of these orbs are called intellectual, and preside over those 
common conceptions [or axioms] through which we have a knowledge above 
demonstration, and indemonstrably. And those that conjoin us to the rational 
soul of these divinities, are denominated rational. After which he adds, Or ôe 
TPOC THY Twv OUPAMLWY ANoyov GUVATTOVTEG NaC adoyot. The learned editor 
in a note at the word æœæħoyov observes, "Aut excidit vocabulum, aut lectio 
mendosa est." A word ts certainly wanting, and that word is so obviously 
yuxnv, that I wonder the necessity of inserting it is this place should have been 
unperceived by so learned a man. In the following passage, p. 21, 
Olympiodorus speaking of the demons that are allotted to mankind as their 
guardians, says, ANA’ ewetdn dacpovac etAnxoracg epnkapev, Set yLvwoKeLy, OTU 
KAL FAPA TH KOLN OVNÂELQ OVVEYVWOTAL THUTAL, EL KAL UN) TOLC UTOLC OvOMa~OLYP. 
Avn yap Tov datpovog aor exaorov paciv: apedet EOTLY auTwv CKOVELY TOV 
aryyedov gov, K.T.. But in this passage, for dacpovog adop, it is doubtless 
necessary to read datpovoc ayyedov, x.7.4. as is evident from what 
Olympiodorus adds immediately after these words. 

The following passage respecting our allotted demon, or in modern language, 
our guardian angel, is most remarkable, and contain an opinion concerning this 
presiding power, which is not to be found in any other of the Greek 
interpreters of Plato: Kat tavra pev o e€nynrat wept Te Saupovwy Kot 
etAnxoTwr: nuecc de oupPtBaottKws¢ TUG TApovor TAVTA Terpacopeha drek-ENGerv- 
Kat yap Lwxpatovg kwnov Kxateyndiabn, wo kaiwa doupoma Tog veo 
econyoupevou, Kat Beoug voutovrog ov n RONG ovx nyetTo Beous. pnrTeov ovv 
ELANXOTA SatpLova TO OVVELÖOÇ UNAPXELY, OREP AKPOV AWTOV EOTL TNG PUKXNG, KAL 
QVAMAPTHTOY EV NLV, KAL AKALYNG OtKAOTHC, KAL papTUG Twv EvTaVoa yıvopevwv 
Ty Mivar kai tw Padaparvbvi. TovTo ĝe kat CWTMPLAÇ Nuiv atTov yiveTat, WC 
avapapmTov aet SLAPEVOY EV npiv, Kou py OvyKaTaYndifopevov TOG vto THC 
Wuxns apapravopevorc, Aia Kae avidhdopevoy Emt TOUTOLG, kat EXtaTPEdoY 
auT™Y Kpoc To deov. - TO ouvErdoc OUV EtAnxoTa KANWV ÖQL OVA OUK AV AAPTOAGÇ. 
LØTEOV ÔE, OTL TOU TOV ELOOTOG, TO MEV ERL TALC YYWOTLKALG pwy vva edt NEYyETI 
ouverdoG opavopws Tw yeve. (p. 23) re. "This is what is said by the interpreters 
[of Plato] concerning demons, and those which are allotted to us. We, 
however, shall endeavour to discuss these particulars in such a way as to 
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reconcile them with what is at present said by Plato. For Socrates was 
condemned to take poison, in consequence of introducing to young men novel 
dzmonical powers, and for thinking those to be Gods which were not admitted 
to be so by the city. It must be said therefore, that the allotted demon is 
conscience, which is the supreme flower of the soul, is guiltless in us, is an 
inflexible judge, and a witness to Minos and Radamanthus of the transactions 
of the present life. This also becomes the cause to us of our salvation, as 
always remaining in us without guilt, and not assenting to the errors of the 
soul, but disdaining them, and converting the soul to what is proper. You will 
not err, therefore, in calling the allotted dæmon conscience. But it is requisite to 
know that of conscience one kind pertains to our gnostic powers, and which 
is denominated conscience {co-intelligence] homonymously with the genus.” 
In this passage, as Creuzer well observes, something is wanting at the end; and 
a part at least, if not the whole, of what is deficient, I conceive to be the words 
ro be emt TÇ fwrixowc. For the great division of the powers of the soul is into 
the gnostic and vital. 

The singularity in this dogma of Olympiodorus respecting our allotted 
dzmon is this, that in making it to be the same with consctence; if conscience 
is admitted to be a part of the soul, the dogma of Plotinus? must also be 
admitted, "that the whole of our soul does not enter into the body, but that 
something belonging to it always abides in the intelligible world.” But this 
dogma appears to have been opposed by all the Platonists posterior to Plotinus. 
And Proclus has confuted it in the last proposition of his Elements of 
Theology:* for he there demonstrates, that every partial soul in descending into 
generation, or the sublunary realms, descends wholly; nor does one part of it 
remain on high, and another part descend. Hence, if Olympiodorus was 
likewise hostile to this dogma of Plotinus, it must follow according to him, that 
conscience is not a part of the soul, but something superior to it, and dwelling 
in its summit. Perhaps, therefore, Olympiodorus in this account calls the 
allotted demon axpov awtor mG Wuxns, the supreme flower of the soul. For the 
summit or the one of the soul, is frequently called by Platonic writers ro avGoc, 
the flower, but not axpory awrov, the supreme flower. So that the addition of 
supreme will distinguish the presiding demon from the summit of the soul. 

But though it 1s singular that this dogma is not to be found in any Platonic 
Greek writer except Olympiodorus, it is still more singular that an expression 
which perfectly accords with it, should be found in a Latin Platonist 
considerably prior to Olympiodorus. The author I allude to is Apuleius, who 
in his treatise De Deo Socratis says of this demon, "quin omnia curiose ille 


' This dogma is to be found at the end of his treatise On the Descent of the Soul. 
(TTS vol. I.J 


* TTS vol. I, p. 113. 
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participet, omnia visat, omnia intelligat; in ipsis penitissimis mentibus vice 
conscientiæ diversetur.”' 

In the following passage, p. 87, Olympiodorus having observed that it is 
Jupiter whom Socrates calls ¢eMoç, adds, Kar yap apdoreporc rpoonke:! karta 
to apxixov o LevÇ: Lwxpate pev ĉia my dtdooogdiay: nyepwv yap AVT TAOWwV 
TWV AANWV TEXVWV' KOL OTL KATA TOUG ETWİKOUÇ O EtÔWC FW det APXELV, APKwY 
EOTL EL K&L UN KEXPNTAL TH px: ToLtouvTor de ot piooopor ĉio kat Ev Pardpw 
ona pera pev dn Atocg epe. Creuzer in a note on the last part of this passage, 
viz. peta pev dn Aroc expt, rightly observes, “Hac verba non sunt in Platonis 
Phædro." But it is singular it should have escaped the notice of this learned 
man, that the words pera pev Atocg nuecc are in the Phadrus, and that these are 
the words to which Olympiodorus alludes, who perhaps quoting from 
memory, which he frequently does, substitutes espe for nuecc; or else eu was 
erroneously written by the transcriber for nueig. But that Socrates, (or Plato,) 
intended by this to signify that Jupiter was his peculiar god, is shown by 
Hermias in his Scholia on the Phædrus (Ast. p. 157) as follows: ev rw Tiporw 
gyno o IIkatwy, on xotnoacg o npuovpyoç Tov Koopov, eveonerpe Wuyac 
toamptBpouc TOLÇ A@OTPOLC, OVX OTL EL TUKXOL xthiac EXotnoE: niov pev yap: ad’ 
OUWC KATA TO ELON QAKOVOOLEV: FOLNOQAÇ OVV nALaKac, GeAnMaKxac, ALNG, EORELpE 
TAC HEV Ecc YNV, Tac Õe addarxyov. ever OUV VUV Exopevor peta prev ALOÇ nuetc, 
WC To orxecov Beov extyvouc o IIXkanwy. Touto yap eotiv evdarpona avOpwrivnc 
Wuxnc To ovp Tepi toina ToC orxerorc Oeorc: ovde yap vrepßnvar Beouc duvaroy. 
The same explanation of Plato’s assertion that the Demiurgus disseminated 
souls equal in number to the stars, is also given by Proclus in the 5th book of 
his Commentaries on the Timeus. 

In p. 95, Olympiodorus, adverting to what had been said by Alcibiades 
respecting To ehAnuterv, observes: coreov yap ort ot IvOaryopeton eBavpator 
TOUG MPWTOVG EvporTac TOVÇ apiOpouc NEYOVTEÇ EYVwWKEVAL TOVTOVÇ THY OVOLALV 
Tov vou: erye aptOpouc Exadovy TAÇ loEeac, at de rear ev TH vy eow. EPaupafor 
ÔE KO TOUS Apwrovc HevTaS TA OvopaATa: OVTOL yap, Pact, THY OVOLAY EYrwouY 
mG Wuxnc. Tavm¢ yap To ovopatoberety, xo ov vov. Conformably to this 
also it 1s said by Proclus in Crat. (p. 6, of Boissonade’s excellent edition) 
Epwrnberg your Ilv0ayopac, mt codwratov Twv ovtwv; apiOuocg epn: te de 
OEUTEPOY ELC COMLAY; O TA OVOLATa TOLG Zpaypaot Oepevoc. Hemrreto de ĉia perv 
Tov aptOpovu Tov vonToy OLaKoopOY TOV WEpiexovTa TO FANGS Twv voepwv Erdwy, 
x.7.. In p. 211, Olympiodorus says "that Vulcan is the first artist, and that the - 
bellows employed by him indicate nature." Kou xpwrog texuitTm¢ o Hparoroç, 
Kot at rap’ avTw dvoat my pvo ônħovoiw. Thus also Olympiodorus in his 
MSS. Scholia in Gorgiam, after having observed that Vulcan is a certain power 
presiding over bodies, adds, dua Tovro yap kar ev pvoarÇ epyaseTat, avTt Tov 


' The celebrated poet Menander appears to have been the source of this dogma: for 
one of the excerpta from his fragments is, Bporotg araow n ovverdnac Beug, Le. "To 
ev'ry mortal conscience is a God." 
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ev TÇ duce. In p. 216, in the following passage, ovrw xar o lap’ Ounpy 
Odvoceuc ov ro xavov apa efeaoaro, add: exacoror ecedpaxev ofPadporory, for 
To kavor I read ro kovov. 

In the last place, Olympiodorus having observed (p. 217) that the images in 
mirrors are not according to Plato avaxdacerc, reflections, as Proclus thought 
they were, but azopporm, effluxions, and vrogracec, or things which have a 
natural and real subsistence, adds (p. 219) On ĝe rovro adnOec eon, 
KOITKOKEVOLCOVOLY OL KAAMLOL, TOUTEDTL TO ELVOLL UROOTACELG TAC OKLAC KPWTOV per 
OTL, EL KUVOÇ Kacdevdovrog Ev VMAP TOTP N OKLA QUTOV EKTELTOLTO ELC THY YNY, 
varva duehMMovoa, KAL FATHOACA THY OKLALY, KATATEGELY TOLEL TOV kuva. AnXdov 
' APA, OTL ouk EDLY EvPacec, adda Toppar. AevTepor, om cn Kadoupoperat 
YUVOLLKEG THY EMLUNVLOV HPopay, Et LOOLEY ELC KATORTPOY, EVHEwWS avro KNALOOVOLP, 
wore CAEG ef axoppoiac avTwy TovTo yiveoðau. ie. "That this is true, that 
shadows have a real existence, the ancients inferred in the first place, because 
if the shadow of a dog that is sleeping in a lofty place should be transmitted to 
the ground, an hyzna passing by, and trampling on the shadow, will cause the 
dog to descend. It is evident therefore that shadows are not representations of, 
but effluxions from things. In the second place, if women when they are 
underpoing their monthly purgation, look into a mirror, they will immediately 
defile it, so that it is clear that this is effected through an effluxion from 
them.” 

In these passages, the first remarkable circumstance that presents itself, and 
which is not noticed by the learned editor, is the mistake of Olympiodorus in 
asserting that Proclus thought the images in mirrors to be reflections, and not 
efluxions; as Proclus in Plat. Polit. p. 431, most clearly says that they are 
effluxions. For his words are, ex ôn tovrwy ovAdoytoTEov nuv, Kat OTL KATO 
TIAatrwva ae eupaceg vrooraceig eow etdwrwy Tevwy ALONA UNXAVY 
Ôņnmovpyovpevar, cabaxep avTog wy TY Loguory didaoxet. Kat YAp at OKAL, aC 
Ta eldwra outvyery Pyot, TOLAUTHY EXOVOL GvOLy. KAL YAP AVTAL CWHATWY ELOI 
KL OXNPATWY ELKOVES, KAL WapwoAvy Exovot RPOÇG Ta ad’ wy EUFLETOVOL 
oupraderav, wo Sndovoat, Kou oga porywy (lege ayw) rexvau TpoG Te Ta cewa 
dpa, KAL emoryyedovra Kat TAG OKLAG. KAL Tt NEyW TAÇ EKELVWV SUPAMELC, Ot 
Kot TAÇ aAoyas non [woa uXaApXN Trpo Aoyou TAVTOÇ evepyeiv. N yap vava 
daov THY Tou kuvoÇ ev ver KaOnpEvou TaAToaca OKLay KaTaBadrdXet, Ka Bony 
Tonta tov kvva. Here we see Proclus mentions the same thing as 
Olympiodorus respecting the hyzna and the shadow of the dog, and with the 
same view, to prove that representations in mirrors have a real existence, and 
also observe that this is confirmed by what the arts of magicians are able to 
effect through images and shadows. The second remarkable thing is, that the 
learned editor has not noticed that the circumstance of a mirror being defiled 
when looked into by a woman during her menstrual purgation, is mentioned 
by Aristotle in his treatise De Insomnis cap. 11, as follows: orav yap 
kaTa rwv TUG yuragi yevoperwy, EUBAEWWOLY ELC TO KATONTPOV, YLVETOL TO 
EXLEOANC TOV EVOXTPOU, OLOV VEDEAT CULPATWONG’ KAV MEY KALPOV 1) TO KATONTPOV, 
ov padov expatat my ToauTny mda: eav ôe taħawov, pov. And this 
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circumstance also is noticed by Proclus in the above cited place, as a thing 
asserted by Aristotle: xa yuvatxog Kxaboipovpernc, pno AptoroTeAns, etc 
EVONTPOV LOOVONG, QLUQATOUTQL TO TE EVONTPOY Kat TO euparvopevov EvdwdoY. 
As it is so obvious from these passages, that Proclus did conceive the images 
in mirrors to be reflections, but asserted conformably to Plato that they were 
efluxions, it is reasonable to suppose that the name of Proclus is an error of the 
transcribers; and I should conjecture that for o @tAoaodoc I[lpoxXoc, 
Olympiodorus originally wrote o ¢tAocopog Topduptoc, as the appellation of 
the philosopher was given to Porphyry by all the Platonists that succeeded him. 
This at least is more probable than that a man so conversant with the writings 
of Proclus, as Olympiodorus was, should have made such an egregious blunder. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Plato, in composing the following books of Laws after his Republic, 
appears to have acted in perfect conformity to the genius of his 
philosophy, which every where ascends to things more universal and 
thence descends to things more particular, and contends that the latter 
can only be accurately known by contemplating the former. As, 
therefore, in his Republic, or, the great polity, he assigned all things in 
common, so here he distributes land and a habitation, a wife and 
children, to every individual. 

The Athenian guest, the chief speaker in this Dialogue, is Plato 
himself, as is well observed by the Greek Scholiast, whom we have 
frequently cited in the Notes to the Republic. For this guest observes, 
in the course of the Laws, that he had already completed two polities; 
so that either these must be the polities of Plato, or, if this is not 
admitted, Plato will be the same with the Athenian guest. Plato, 
therefore, travelling to Crete, met near Cnossus with Megillus the 
Lacedemonian, and Clinias the Cretan, whom, together with nine 
others, the Cnossians had invited to their country that they might there 
establish a colony, build a city, and give it laws. Megillus then and 
Clinias, says the Scholiast, betook themselves to the sacred cavern of 
Jupiter, which was the most holy of all others, and in which the most 
venerable and arcane of the mysteries were performed.' The Athenian 
guest meeting with these two, and having asked them in what design 
they were engaged, they replied, In the establishment of laws. However, 
as they had been asked many things concerning laws by the guest, and 
had by no means satisfactorily answered his questions, and as he 
appeared to them to be well skilled in the subject, they request him to 
assist them in framing laws for the city. 

The genius of Plato in composing these laws is truly admirable; for, 
prompted by a philanthropy of which a resemblance has from time 
immemorial been rarely seen, he has devised certain exhortatory 
introductions, which he calls prefaces, to the several laws, that the 
citizens may be led by persuasion, and not by terror, to act legally, and 
that they may spontaneously obey the laws as paternal injunctions, and 
not unwillingly submit to them as the mandates of a tyrant. The 


t azpocexwo 8° wopnpevorg ext to Tov Ato¢ avrTpoy pov, Touro yevopevor 
CLVUITATOV, EV Y TOL OENTOTATE KOL APPNTOTATA TWY pyoTHPLWP ELTEELTO. - Schol. Grec. 
in Plat. p. 214. 
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observation, therefore, of Seneca,’ that ‘nothing can be more trifling, 
nothing more frigid, than a law with a prologue,’ is frigid and trifling in 
the extreme, when applied, as Seneca does apply it, to Plato’s prefaces 
to his Laws. But Seneca was ignorant of the benevolent intention of the 
divine philosopher, in this instance, and perfectly unskilled in his 
doctrines. Can the objections, therefore, of such a Roman be of any 
weight against such a Greek? 

In short, Plato, in this work, appears to have most happily blended the 
Socratic philanthropy with the Pythagoric intellectual elevation. Hence, 
besides an easy accommodation to familiar discourse, and the ethical 
peculiarity, in the tenth book, in perfect conformity to the dogmas of 
the Pythagoreans, he demonstrates the existence of the Gods and 
Providence, and shows that the divinities possess immutable perfection. 
This book, indeed, may be considered as forming one of the most 
important parts of the writings of Plato, as it indisputably proves that 
he was a firm believer in the religion of his country, and that, when 
properly understood, the theology of the Pagans 1s the ne plus ultra of 
sublimity. An introduction, therefore, of considerable extent will be 


prefixed to that book, which I earnestly recommend to the diligent 
perusal of the liberal reader. 


' Senec. Epist. 94. 


THE LAWS 


BOOK I 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


AN ATHENIAN GUEST 
CLINIAS THE CRETAN, AND 
MEGILLUS THE LACEDAEMONIAN 


GUEST. Do you think, O guests, that a God, or some man, was the 
cause of the establishment of laws? 

CLIN. A god, O guest, a God, as it is most just to assert: with us, 
indeed, Jupiter; but, with the Lacedezmonians (whence originated this 
our guest), I think, Apollo dictated the laws. Is it not so? 

MEGIL. It 1s. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, do you speak according to Homer, viz. 
that Minos! every year, for the space of nine years, went to converse 
with his father, and established laws for your cities, according to his 
conceptions? 

CLIN. It 1s so said by us: and, likewise, that his brother Rhadamanthus 
(you have heard the name) was most just. We Cretans, therefore, say 
that he obtained this praise, from his distributing, at that time, things 
pertaining to justice in a proper manner. 

GUEST. His renown is indeed beautiful, and highly becoming the son 
of Jupiter. But since both you and this other have been educated in 
legal institutions of this kind, I persuade myself, it will not be 
unpleasant to us to speak and hear about the establishment of cities and 
laws, at the same time that we are proceeding on our journey. But the 


t Minos was an intellectual hero, or, in other words, a hero who energized 
according to intellectual virtue; and, as he was illuminated by Jupiter, from whom he 
proceeded, he is on this account said to have conversed with his father. For an ample 
account of heroes, see the Notes to the Cratylus. 
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way from Cnossus to the cavern’ and temple of Jupiter is, as we have 
heard, sufficiently long; and the resting-places along the road are, as it 
is proper they should be during the present hot weather, shady, from 
their position under lofty trees. It will likewise be suitable to our age, 
to rest in them frequently; and thus, by the allurements of discourse, 
render the whole of our journey easy. 

CLIN. Indeed, O guest, in the course of our journey, we shall meet in 
the groves with cypress trees of an admirable height and beauty, and 
meadows in which while we rest we may discourse. 

GUEST. You speak rightly. 

CLIN. Entirely so. We shall however speak with more confidence 
when we become spectators of these. But let us now proceed on our 
journey with good fortune. 

GUEST. Let it be so. But inform me, why the law instituted for you 
public feasts, gymnastic exercises, and the custom of using arms. 

CLIN. I think, O guest, that these particulars respecting us may be 
apprehended with perfect ease. For you see that the nature of the whole 
repion of Crete is not plain, like that of Thessaly. On this account, 
with them, horses are more used, and, with us, courses on foot. For 
this, irregularity of the ground is more adapted to the exercise of 
pedestrial races. Hence, for this purpose, it is necessary that the arms 
should be lighter, that they may not hinder the race by their weight. 
But lightness of bows and arrows seems to be adapted to this purpose. 
All these particulars, therefore, are subservient to our use in war; and 
the legislator, as it appears to me, looking to this, established every 
thing. For he seems to have instituted public banquets, in consequence 
of perceiving that all men, when they engaged in war, were compelled 
by the thing itself, for the sake of their own defence, to feast at that 
time together. But he appears to me to be charged with folly by the 
multitude, in consequence of their not having learnt that cities are 
perpetually at war with each other. But if during the time of war it is 
necessary to feast together for the sake of defence, and that certain 
governors and men governed should be the armed defenders of them, 
this also should be done in the time of peace. For that which most men 
call peace, is only a name; but, in reality, war is perpetually proclaimed 
according to nature, by all cities, against all. And thus considering, you 
will nearly find that the Cretan legislator established for us all the laws, 
both public and private, as if looking to war; and ordered them to 


' According to the Greek Scholiast, not only the greatest mysteries of Jupiter but 
also those of the Curetes were performed in this cavern. 
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defend these laws in such a manner as if nothing else was useful, either 
of possessions or studies, unless a man became victorious in war; and as 
considering that all the goods of the vanquished become the property of 
the victors. 


GUEST. You appear to me, O guest, to be well exercised for the 
purpose of explaining the Cretan laws. But explain this yet more clearly 
to me. For you seem to me to say that a city is then well established 
when it is so constituted as to be able to vanquish other cities in war. 
Is ıt not so? 

CLIN. It is perfectly so; and I think that this our other guest will be 
of the same opinion. 

MEGIL. How can a Lacedemonian, O divine man, answer otherwise? 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, is this right from cities towards cities, but 
not from one village towards another? 

CLIN. By no means. 

GUEST. Is it therefore the same? 

CLIN. It 1s. 

GUEST. But what then? Is it likewise the same from one house to 
another in the same village, and from one man to another? 

CLIN. The same. 

GUEST. But what shall we say of one man towards himself? Shall we 
consider the relation as that of an enemy to an enemy? Or, how shall 
we say? 

CLIN. O Athenian guest! for I am not willing to call you Attic, 
because you appear to me rather to deserve to be called by the surname 
of the Goddess Minerva.’ For, rightly reducing the discourse to its 
principle, you render it more clear; and, by this mean, are able to find 
with facility that which has now been rightly asserted, - I mean, that all 
men are enemies to all, both publicly and privately, and likewise, that 
each individual 1s an enemy to himself. 

GUEST. How do you say, O wonderful man? 

CLIN. This, O guest; that for a man to vanquish himself if the first 
and best of all victories, but to be vanquished by himself is a thing the 
most shameful and vile. For these things signify that there is war in 
each of us against ourselves. 

GUEST. Again, therefore, let us resume the discourse. For, since each 
of us is either better or worse than himself, whether shall we say that 


a house, a village, and a city, have this same thing in them, or not? 
CLIN. Do you mean that one 1s better, and the other worse than itself? 


t Alluding to Minerva being called the Goddess of Wisdom. 


GUEST. I do. 

CLIN. Concerning this also you have rightly inquired. For this does 
not less happen to cities, but in the highest degree. For, in those in 
which the better vanquish the multitude and the worse, such a city is 
with propriety said to be better than itself, and may with the greatest 
justice be praised for such a victory. But the alas must be the case 
with a contrary city. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, here, the worse is at any time more 
excellent than the better, must be left uninvestigated; (for it would 
require a prolix discussion;) but I understand what is at present asserted 
by you, thus: That sometimes citizens who are allied to each other, and 
of the same city, being unjust and numerous, will forcibly attack the 
just, being fewer in number, that they may subject them to slavery; and 
that, when they conquer, the city may be justly said to be inferior to 
itself, and at the same time depraved, but, when they are conquered, 
better than itself, and good. 

CLIN. What is now said, O guest, is wonderful in the extreme; but, 
at the same time, thus to confess is most necessary. 

GUEST. Come then, let us again consider this. Many brothers may be 
born from one father, and from one mother. Nor ts it at all wonderful 
that the greater part of them should be unjust, and the lesser just. 

CLIN. It is not wonderful. 

GUEST. Nor will it be proper for me and you to investigate this, that 
when the base vanquish, both the house and every kind of alliance may 
be called inferior to themselves, but better than themselves when the 
base are vanquished. For we do not investigate these things at present 
for the sake of an elegant or inelegant arrangement of words, according 
to the manner of many, but for the sake of discovering what is natural 
rectitude and error concerning laws. 

CLIN. You speak most truly, O guest. 

MEGIL. It appears to me, too, that what has hitherto been said 1s 
beautiful. 

GUEST. Let us besides consider this: Can any one become a judge of 
such brothers as we have just spoken of? 

CLIN. Doubtless. 

GUEST. Which therefore will be the better judge? he who cuts off 
those that are unworthy, and orders the worthy to govern themselves? 
or he who causes the worthy to govern, but suffers the unworthy to 
live, when they are willing to be governed? But we will say that a third 
is a judge with respect to virtue, if such a one can be found, who, 
receiving one discordant alliance, will not destroy any one, but, 


reconciling the disagreeing parties, will establish for them laws by which 
they may be enabled to preserve friendship towards each other. 

CLIN. Such a judge and legislator will be by far the best. 

GUEST. And he will frame laws for them, by acting in a manner 


contrary to looking at war. 

CLIN. This indeed is true. 

GUEST. But what - Whether does he who aptly constitutes a city look 
to external war, and by this mean principally adorn the lives of the 
citizens, or to the war produced within the city, which 1s called sedition, 
which every one would particularly wish not to arise in his city; and 
that, when it arises, the city may be liberated from it with the utmost 
celerity? 

CLIN. It is evident that he would look to the latter. 

GUEST. Whether would any one choose that peace should be the 
result of sedition, in consequence of one part of the citizens being 
destroyed, and the other part being victorious, or rather that peace and 
friendship should be the consequence of reconciliation, and thus the 
mind of the citizens be necessarily directed to external wars? 

CLIN. Every one would rather wish that the latter should happen to 
his city, than the former. 

GUEST. Would not a legislator in a similar manner? 

CLIN. He would. 

GUEST. Does not every one establish all laws for the sake of that 
which 1s best? 

CLIN. How should he not? 

GUEST. But neither war nor sedition is the best of things (for to be 
in want of these is execrable), but mutual peace and benevolence. Nor 
is that victory by which a city vanquishes itself, one of the best of 
things, but it ranks among things necessary. But to think that the best 
state of a city consists in fighting and conquering, is just as if any one 
should think that a wearied body, when undergoing medicinal 
purification, then acted in the best manner, but should pay no attention 
to a body which was not at all indigent of medical assistance. And if 
any one thinks in a similar manner, either of the felicity of a city or of 
a private man, he will never become a politician, while he thus alone 
and primarily looks to external war; nor will he be an accurate 
legislator, unless he establishes laws respecting war for the sake of peace, 
rather than laws respecting peace for the sake of war. 

CLIN. These things, O guest, appear in a certain respect to be rightly 
said. But I should wonder to find any one contending that our laws, 


and likewise those of the Lacedemomians, were not with all possible 
attention framed for the sake of war. 

GUEST. Perhaps this is the case. We ought not, however, to 
investigate the present affair in a contentious but in a quiet manner; the 
greatest diligence being employed, both by us and them, about things of 
this kind. Attend therefore to my discourse. In the first place, we shall 
adduce Tyrtzeus,' who was by birth an Athenian, but afterwards a 
citizen of Lacedemonia, and who most of all men applied himself to 
these particulars: "I shall not then (says he) consider that man as worthy 
of being mentioned, or of any consequence, though he should be the 
most wealthy of all men, and should possess abundance of goods (and 
he enumerates almost all goods), who does not always conduct himself 
in the most excellent manner in warlike affairs." These poems perhaps 
you also have heard. For this other associate of ours 1s, I think, satiated 
with them. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

CLIN. And these also have reached us, being brought from 
Lacedzmonia. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, in common interrogate this poet thus: O 
most divine poet, Tyrtzus! for you appear to us to be wise and good, 
because you have in the highest degree celebrated those who in the 
highest degree excel in war. I, therefore, and this Clinias the Cnossian, 
appear very much to agree with you in this particular. But we wish 
clearly to know, whether or not we speak about the same men. Inform 
us, therefore, whether you also as well as we are clearly of opinion, that 
there are two kinds of war? Or how do you say? For I think that a 
man much worse than Tyrtzus would answer that there are two kinds; 
one, which we all denominate sedition, and which we consider as the 
most grievous of all wars; but the other kind, I think, is that which we 
all consider as milder than the former, and which we employ against 
those who do not belong to the city, and who are of a different tribe. 

CLIN. How is it possible he should answer otherwise? 

GUEST. Inform us, therefore, who were the men, and what the kind 
of war, in which you have so transcendently praised some, and blamed 
others. For you appear to have praised those that fought in external 


' Tyrtzus was an elegiac poet, lame, and despised by the Athenians. The Oracle 
of Apollo, however, ordered the Lacedemonians to use him as their general, in the war 
in which they were then engaged with the Messenians. Tyrtzus therefore coming to 
Lacedzemon, and being inspired by the God, so animated the Lacedezmonians that they 
vanquished the Messenians. He flourished 684 years before Christ. 
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wars. Thus, you say in your poems, that you can by no means endure 
those who are not hardy enough to behold bloody slaughter, and to 
aspire after fierce battle, hand to hand. From this, O Tyrtzus, we 
should infer, that you praise those who have been eminently illustrious 
in waging external war. Shall we say that Tyrtzus would grant this? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But we, since these are good, shall assert that those are far 
better who evidently excel in the greatest war. We have too the poet 


- Theognis' a witness in our favour, who was a citizen of the 
Megarensians in Sicily. For he says: 


Who faithful in insane sedition keeps, 
With silver and with ruddy gold may vie. 


We say, therefore, that such a one will conduct himself in the most 
difficult war in a manner nearly as much superior to the other, as 
justice, temperance, and prudence, when conjoined with fortitude, are 
superior to fortitude alone. For no one can be found faithful and sound 
in seditions, without the whole of virtue. But, as Tyrtzus says, there 
are a great number of mercenaries who fight intrepidly and die willingly 
in battle, most of whom are ferocious, injurious, reproachful, and, with 
a very few exceptions, are the most stupid of all men. But to what does 
all this tend? And what did he perspicuously intend to signify by these 
assertions? It is evidently this, that both he who framed laws here from 
Jupiter, and every other legislator who profits cities in the smallest 
degree, establishes laws by always looking as much as possible to the 


greatest virtue. But it is, as Theognis says, confidence in dire events, 
which may be denominated perfect justice. But that which Tyrtzus so 


highly praises 1s indeed beautiful, and opportunely celebrated by the 


poet; yet it may most rightly be said to be honourable, the fourth in 
number, and in power. 


CLIN. Shall we, therefore, O guest, rank our legislator among remote 
legislators? 

GUEST. Not him indeed, most excellent man, but ourselves, since we 
are of opinion, that both Lycurgus and Minos established all the laws in 
Lacedemon, and here, in consequence of especially directing their 
attention to war. 

CLIN. In what manner then ought we to speak? 


t This poet flourished about 549 years before Christ. [The lines quoted from him 
are Theog. 77-78.) 


GUEST. As truth and justice, I think, require those should speak who 
discourse about a divine republic; for such ought not to be considered 
as looking to a certain part of virtue, and that the most abject, but as 
regarding the whole of virtue, and inquiring after laws, according to the 
species of virtue; - not, indeed, investigating those species which many 
at present propose; for, at present, every one proposes to inquire after 
that which he is principally in want of. Thus, one inquires about an 
inheritance, another about women who are left the only heirs, another 
about an injury, and others about ten thousand things of a similar kind. 
But we say that inquiries about laws rank among good inquiries, when 
they are such as we have just now begun. And, indeed, I in every 
respect approve of the manner in which you have entered on the 
discussion of laws. For you are certainly right in beginning from virtue, 
and asserting that for its sake laws are framed. But you do not appear 
to me to be right in saying, that the legislator framed all his laws by 
reparding a part of virtue, and this the least; and this has been the cause 
of all that was afterwards said by me. Are you, however, willing I 
should tell you in what manner I wish you to distinguish in this affair? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. It is proper, O guest, to assert that the laws of the Cretans are 
not rashly approved by all men, and particularly by all the Greeks. For 
they are rightly framed, since they render those who use them happy; 
and this because they impart every good. But there are two kinds of 
goods, one human, and the other divine; and the former 1s suspended 
from the latter. And if any city receives the greater goods, it also 
possesses the lesser; but if not, it is deprived of both. But the lesser 
goods are those of which health is the leader, beauty the second in 
order, and strength for the course, and all the other motions pertaining 
to the body, the third. But riches rank in the fourth place, which are 
not blind,’ but perceive acutely, if they follow prudence. However, 


' "Theophrastus (says the Greek Scholiast) observes, that if wealth had life, it would 
come only to the good. For every thing desires its proper good; but this is the good of 
wealth, to become an instrument to the worthy: since that which is the good of any 
thing is the object of desire to that thing, and this also ıs according to nature to it. But 
all things aspire after a disposition according to nature. However, since wealth 1s 
without life, it now also falls among the evil.” O Geodpaoros dno: et tuny exer o 
wouTOG, TpoÇ povouc av annhe Tovg ayabews: Exaotov yap Tov otKxetou EedteTat 
ayabou: rovto ĝe TY FAOUTW caT ayalov, TO TOLG ayabo Opyavoy yiyvedbat: To yap 
ExaoTW ayadov, TOUTO Kat EPETOV URaPXEt TOVTO Ô’ QAUTW KAL KATA duo: AVTA ÔE THC 
KATA duo opeyetat dtadecews: vuy de EREN 0 KAOUTOG OUK EXEL (WHY, ELALHTEL KAL ELC 
TovÇ xaxouc. - Schol. Græc. in Plat. p. 227. 


that which is the first leader of all divine goods is prudence.' That 
which ranks in the second place after intellect is a temperate habit of the 
soul. From these mingled with fortitude, the third in order will be 
justice. And the fourth will be fortitude. All which are to be placed, 
according to nature before those human goods. A legislator, therefore, 
ought to follow this order, and should command the citizens to look to 
these divine goods in all their actions. But, of these, human should be 
referred to divine goods, and all divine goods to their leader intellect. 
After these things he ought to pay attention to the marriages of the 
citizens, and to the procreation and education of children, both male and 
female, and likewise to the young, and those who are advancing to old 
age. Such too, among these, as behave well, he should honour as they 
deserve, but should reprobate in all the conversations of these, their 
pains, pleasures, and desires. He should likewise consider, and act as a 
guardian over, the studies of all lovers; and, through the laws, praise 
such as are worthy, and blame the contraries to these. With respect to 
anger and fear, too, he will show what in each of these is laudable, and 
what to be avoided; likewise what perturbations are produced in the soul 
through misfortune, and what the means by which these are avoided in 
prosperity. Lastly, he will show what passions men are subject to, 
through disease, war, poverty, or the contraries to these; and in all such 
things he will teach and define what is beautiful, or otherwise, in the 
disposition of each. After this, it is necessary that the legislator should 
pay attention to the possessions and expenses of the citizens, so as to 
know how they are conducted, together with societies, and their 
dissolutions, whether voluntarily or involuntarily instituted; where 
justice is found among these, and where it is wanting, that by these 
means he may distribute honours to those that obey the laws, and 
punish those who cannot be persuaded to obey them. In the last place, 
having instituted every thing as far as to the end of every polity, it is 
necessary he should establish the manner in which the monuments of 
the dead should be raised, and what honours are to be paid to them. 
The legislator, having established all these particulars, should place over 
them guardians, some of whom conduct public affairs according to 
prudence, but others according to true opinion; so that intellect, binding 


t Meaning intellectual prudence, through which we obtain a knowledge of things 
good and advantageous, of things beautiful and the contrary; and which, in short, is the 
governor of man, referring cities and houses, and the life of every individual, to a divine 
paradigm. Plato immediately after this calls it intellect, because it 1s generated from a 
pure and perfect intellect. 
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all these together, may evince that the city follows temperance and 
justice, and not riches or ambition. After this manner, O guests, I have 
wished, and am now desirous, you would explain how all these 
particulars are to be found in those laws which are called the laws of 
Jupiter, in those of Pythian Apollo, and in those which Minos and 
Lycurgus established; and how, being assumed in a certain order, they 
may become evident to one who is skilled in the legislative science, 
either by art or from certain customs, though to us they are by no 
means apparent. 

CLIN. How then, O guest, ought we to discuss what follows? 

GUEST. It appears to me that we ought to commence our discussion 
from the beginning (as we began to do); considering in the first place the 
pursuits of fortitude, and afterwards discussing another and another 
species of virtue, if you are willing: and that we may discuss the first 
object of our inquiry, we will endeavour to establish a paradigm, and 
refer to it the other particulars, that by mutual converse of this kind we 
may beguile the tediousness of the way. But afterwards we will consider 
the pursuits of the whole of virtue, and evince that our present 
discussion, if divinity 1s willing, looks thitherward. 

CLIN. You speak well. Endeavour therefore, in the first place, to 
judge of us respecting this praiser of Jupiter. 

GUEST. I will endeavour to do this, both for you and myself. For the 
discourse is common. Speak therefore. Shall we say that common 
banquets and gymnastic exercises were invented by the legislator, for the 
purposes of war? 

CLIN. They were. 

GUEST. And 1s this the case with a third or fourth thing? For, 
perhaps, it is proper thus to enumerate in the things pertaining to 
another virtue, whether it is right to call them parts, or any thing else, 
for the sake of perspicuity. 

MEGIL. I, therefore, as well as every Lacedzmonian, should say that 
hunting was invented as the third thing. But we should endeavour, if . 
possible, to discover the fourth or fifth thing. I therefore shall 
endeavour to evince that the fourth thing consists in the endurance of 
pain. For we are much exercised in this, in fighting with each other 
with our hands, and in certain violent seizures, each of these being 
attended with a multitude of wounds. Besides this we have an exercise, 
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which is called a certain concealment,’ which is wonderfully laborious, 
and is undertaken for the purpose of strengthening our endurance. 
Besides, in winter, without shoes, without any covering to our body, 
and without servants, waiting indeed on ourselves, we wander both 
night and day through every region. Further still: in the exercises of 
naked young men, severe endurances take place among us, when we 
contend with the strength of suffocating heat; and there are many other 
things of this kind among us, which it would not be easy to enumerate. 

GUEST. You speak well, O Lacedemonian guest. But whether or not 
_ shall we place fortitude as simply consisting in a contest alone with fears 
and pains? or, shall we say that it likewise consists in opposing desires 
and pleasures, and certain vehement flatteries, which soften the minds 
of those who are considered as venerable persons, and besides this render 
them like wax? 

MEGIL. I think it likewise consists in opposing all these. 

GUEST. If, therefore, we call to mind what was advanced above, this 
our other guest said, that some city was inferior to itself, and some man 
to himself. Was it not so, O Cnossian guest? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Now, then, which ought we to call the inferior, - he who 1s 
subdued by pain, or he who 1s subdued by pleasure? 

CLIN. It appears to me, he who is subdued by pleasure. And, in every 
respect, we should rather say that he who 1s vanquished by pleasures 1s 
disgracefully inferior to himself, and, prior to this, to him who 1s 
vanquished by pains. 

GUEST. Did therefore the legislators of Jupiter and Apollo establish 
by law fortitude as lame, and consider it as alone able to oppose things 
on its left hand, but incapable of resisting elegancies and flatteries on its 
right hand? or, did they consider it as able to oppose both? 

CLIN. Both, I think. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, again relate what those pursuits are, in both 
your cities, which taste of pleasures, and do not avoid them, in the same 


' A young man was sent from the city, in order that he might not be seen for a 
certain time. He was therefore compelled to wander round the mountains, and could 
neither sleep without fear, lest he should be detected, nor employ servants, nor carry 
food for his subsistence. There was also another form of exercise for the purpose of 
war: for, stripping every one of the young men naked, they ordered them to wander for 
a whole year out of the city, among the mountains, and to support themselves by theft, 
and other stratagems, but in such a manner that no one might detect them. Hence this 
was called xpurreca, a concealment: for they were punished if they were at any time 
discovered. - Schol. Gr. in Plat. p.225. 


manner as they do not avoid pain, but bring them into the midst, and 
cause the citizens to vanquish them, partly by force, and partly by the 
allurements of honour. But, inform me where the same thing is 
ordained in your laws respecting pleasures, as respecting pains; and what 
that is which renders you similarly brave both with respect to pain and 
pleasures; which renders you victorious over those things which you 
ought to vanquish, and by no means suffers you to be inferior to your 
neighbouring and most grievous enemies? 

MEGIL. I cannot, O guest, so easily adduce a multitude of laws 
opposite to pleasures, as I can a multitude opposite to pains. Nor 
perhaps is it easy to speak of pleasures according to great and apparent 
parts, but only according to such as are small. 

CLIN. Nor am I able in a similar manner to render the same apparent 
in the Cretan laws. 

GUEST. This, O best of guests, is by no means wonderful. If any one, 
therefore, who is desirous of perceiving that which 1s true and at the 
same time most excellent, should find something to reprehend in the 
laws of our respective countries, we should behave towards each other 
with mildness, and not with severity. 

CLIN. You speak well, O Athenian guest; and therefore we ought to 
follow your advice. 

GUEST. Indeed, Clinias, a conduct of this kind becomes men of your 
age. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. The next question, therefore, will be, whether or not the 
Laconian and Cretan polity is reprehensible. Perhaps indeed, I can 
better relate what is said by the multitude on this occasion, than either 
of you. As to your laws, though they should be but of a moderate 
degree of excellence, yet you certainly have one most beautiful law, 
which forbids any youth from inquiring whether the laws are well or ill 
established, but orders them all to accord, with one voice, and with one 
mouth, that they are all beautifully constituted, as if they had been ~ 
established by the Gods; and that, if any young man asserts the 
contrary, no one shall by any means listen to his discourse: but that an 
old man, if he has any thing to urge against them, shall relate his 
objections to the rulers, and his equals in age, yet not in the presence of 
any young man. 

CLIN. You speak most properly, O guest: and though at the time this 
law was established you was absent from the thought of the founder, yet 
you appear to me to conjecture his intention sufficiently, as if you were 
a prophet, and to speak the truth in the most eminent degree. 


GUEST. At present, therefore, let us be free from young men, but we, 
on account of our old age, are permitted by the legislator to speak about 
the laws among ourselves, without committing any offence. 

CLIN. We are so. Do not spare, therefore, but freely reprove our 
laws. For it is not dishonourable to know if any thing is not beautifully 
established; but, by this mean, a remedy is applied, when what is 
asserted is received with a benevolent, and not an envious mind. 

GUEST. You speak well. I shall not, however, reprehend the laws till 
[have diligently considered them to the utmost of my ability; or rather, 

I shall proceed in this affair by doubting. For you alone, of all the 
Greeks and Barbarians with whom we are acquainted, the legislator has 
ordered to abstain from the greatest pleasures and sports, and not to 


taste them. But with respect to pains and fears, which we have lately 
discussed, he was of opinion, that if any one avoided them from his 


infancy, when he came to endure necessary pains, fears, and labours, he 
would avoid those who are exercised in them, and would become their 
slave. This legislator ought, in my opinion, to have thought the same 
respecting pleasures, and to have said to himself: If the citizens should 
from childhood be unexperienced in the greatest pleasures, and never be 
taught how to sustain the attacks of pleasure, or informed that they 
should never be compelled to do any thing base for the sake of the 
sweetness with which pleasure is attended, they would be induced to act 
in the same manner as those who are vanquished by fear, and would 
become servile in a different and yet baser manner than those who are 
able to endure the assaults of pleasure, but yet procure pleasures for 
themselves, and are sometimes the worst of men. The soul of such, 
likewise, is partly a slave, and partly free; and they do not deserve to be 
called simply brave, and free. Consider, therefore, whether any thing 
that has been now said appears to you to be proper. 

CLIN. It does. But immediately and readily to assent to things of such 
great importance would be the province of young men, or rather of 


stupid men. 
GUEST. Shall we then, O Clinias and Lacedezmonian guest, after this, 


discuss what we at first proposed; (for after fortitude we shall speak of 
temperance,) I mean, what difference there is between these polities and 
those which are governed by chance, in the same manner as we have 
now spoken about war? 


MEGIL. This is not very easy to accomplish. 
CLIN. Yet it appears that the common banquets, and gymnastic 


exercises, were beautifully invented by both polities. 
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GUEST. It appears, O guests, to be a difficult undertaking to 
introduce, in reality as well as in discourse, the indubitable, respecting 
polities. For it seems that, as in bodies it is not possible to 
accommodate any one pursuit to any one body, because the same thing 
is seen to injure some and benefit others, the like takes place in cities. 
For gymnastic exercises, public banquets, and a multitude of other 
things, at one time are beneficial to cities, but in seditions they are 
hurtful. The truth of this is evinced by the Milesians, Boeotians, and 
Thurians. But this ancient, legal, and natural pursuit appears to have 
perverted the venereal pleasures, not only of men, but of beasts. And 
your cities may be first accused of this, and such others as have 
particularly applied themselves to gymnastic exercises. And whether 
things of this kind ought to be considered jocosely, or seriously, still we 
must be convinced that, when the male and female unite for the purpose 
of producing offspring, the pleasure attending such a conjunction appears 
to be imparted according to nature; but, that the conjunction of males 
with males, or of females with females, is contrary to nature. We must 
likewise assert, that he who first dared to act in this manner was induced 
by the incontinence of pleasure. We all of us, indeed, blame the fable 
of the Cretans about Ganymedes, as discoursing about these particulars. 
For, as they believe that their laws were given by Jupiter, they have 
devised this fable against Jupiter, that they may give themselves up to 
this pleasure, following the example of the God. But let us bid farewell 
to the fable. Again, with respect to those who make the laws the 
subject of their speculation, almost all their attention should be directed 
to pleasures and pains, both in the manners of cities and of individuals. 
For these two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; of which, he 
who draws whence, when, and as much as he ought, is happy; and this 
is equally true of a city, an individual, and of every animal: but he who 
draws unscientifically, and at an improper time, will, on the contrary, 
live unhappy. 

MEGIL. These things, O guest, are so beautifully said, as to render us . 
incapable of urping any thing against them. But, at the same time, the 
Lacedemonian legislator appears to me to have very properly forbidden 
the avoiding of pleasure. But this our other guest can, if he pleases, 
assist us with respect to the Cnossian laws. For it appears to me that 
the institutions in Sparta about pleasures are the most beautiful of all 
institutions; since that through which men principally fall into the 
greatest pleasures, the most injurious conduct, and every kind of folly, 
our law exterminates from the whole of our country: nor will you see 
in the fields, nor in any of the Spartan cities, banquets, nor such other 
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particulars attendant on these, as excite, according to their power, every 
kind of pleasure. Nor is there any one who, happening to meet with a 
person wanton through intoxication, would not immediately inflict on 
him the greatest punishment. Nor would the pretext of celebrating the 
festival of Bacchus absolve him from chastisement, as I once saw was the 
case with your people in carriages. And in Tarentum, with those of our 
colony, I have seen all the city intoxicated during the Bacchic festival. 
With us, however, there is nothing of the kind. 

GUEST. O Lacedemonian guest, all such things as these are laudable 
' where they are attended with certain endurances; but, where they are 
permitted, they are of a most slothful nature. For some one, defending 
our institutions, would very readily reprove you by showing the 
licentiousness of your women. But one answer appears to liberate all 
such particulars, in Tarentum, with us, and with you, from not being 
base, but upright. For every one who answers may say to an admiring 
stranger, on his beholding things unusual in his own country: Wonder 
not, O guest, that this law is established among us, but with you a 
different law, perhaps about the same things. At present, however, O 
friends, our discourse 1s not about different men, but about the vice and 
virtue of the legislators. But let us speak more fully about all 
intoxication. For it is not a thing of a trifling nature; nor is the 
knowledge of it the province of a depraved legislator. I do not mean to 
inquire, whether wine ought to be drunk or not, but about intoxication 
itself, - whether it is to be used, as the Scythians and the Persians use it, 
and besides these the Carthaginians, Celtz, Iberians, and Thracians, who 
all of them are warlike nations; or, as it is used by you; for you (as you 
say) entirely abstain from it. But the Scythians and Thracians use it 
unmingled with water, women as well as men, and pour it on their 
garments, thinking that thus they are engaged in a beautiful and blessed 
pursuit. But the Persians are very much given to other luxuries, which 
you reject; yet, O best of men, they are more orderly in these than the 
Scythians and Thracians. 
MEGIL. All these, however, we shall put to flight, when we take up 
arms. | 

GUEST. O best of men, do not speak in this manner. For many 
flights and pursuings have taken place, and will take place, of which it 
is impossible to form any conjecture; on which account, we cannot at 
any time give an evident definition, but are involved in doubts about 
beautiful and base pursuits, when we speak of victory and flight in war; 
especially since the greater vanquish in battle, and enslave the lesser 
cities. Thus, the Locrians were vanquished and enslaved by the 


Syracusans, who appear to have possessed the best laws of all the 
neighbouring nations; and the Cei by the Athenians; and innumerable 
instances of the same kind may be found. Neglecting, therefore, the 
consideration of victory and being vanquished, we will endeavour to 
speak and persuade ourselves about every pursuit; and to show how this 
thing is beautiful, and that is not so. But, first of all, hear me, how we 
ought to consider what is good or bad in things of this kind. 

MEGIL. How do you say? 

GUEST. All those who introduce any dispute in their discourse, and 
immediately propose to praise or blame it, appear to me to act by no 
means in a proper manner, but to do just the same as if, any one 
praising a piece of bread as good, another should immediately 
discommend it, without either understanding its operation or utility, and 
without knowing after what manner, by whom, and with whom it was 
prepared, and the past and present habit of the bodies to whom it ought 
to be offered. But we appear to act in the very same manner, at present, 
in our discourses. For, upon only hearing intoxication mentioned, some 
of us immediately blamed, and others praised it; and this very absurdly. 
For, employing witnesses and those who praise, we likewise praised; and 
some of us thought that we advanced something seasonable, because we 
adduced a multitude of witnesses; but others, because those who make 
no use of wine conquer in battle. This, however, is to us ambiguous. 
If then we proceed in this manner in the discussion of other particulars 
pertaining to laws, we shall not in my opinion proceed rationally. But 
adducing intoxication as an instance, I will endeavour to the utmost of 
my ability to point out a right method for us, about all such subjects of 
inquiry; since innumerable nations, who are doubtful about these 
particulars, will verbally contend with your two cities. 

MEGIL. We must not through sluggishness refuse to hear, whether we 
possess any right consideration about these affairs. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, thus consider. If any one should praise the 
employment of nurturing goats, and the possession of that species of 
animals, as a beautiful thing, but another should blame it, in 
consequence of seeing that goats are fed in cultivated places without a 
shepherd, and that every kind of cattle is either without a shepherd, or 
is under the direction of bad shepherds; should we consider the 
accusation of such a one as sane, or not? 

MEGIL. How is it possible we could? 

GUEST. But, whether will a pilot be useful in a ship, if he alone 
possesses the nautical science, whether he is troubled with sea sickness 
or not? or how shall we say? 
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MEGIL. This passion which you speak of is not in any respect 
connected with the nautical art. | 

GUEST. But what shall we say of the general of an army? Is he to be 
considered as sufficient to the purposes of commanding, if he possesses 
the warlike science, though, being timid in dangers, yet through 
intoxication he should loath fear? 

MEGIL. How can he? 

GUEST. But what shall we say, if he does not possess art, and is timid? 
MEGIL. You speak of one in every respect depraved, and who is by no 
' means a ruler of men, but of some extremely weak women. 

GUEST. But he who praises or blames a community, which is 
naturally capable of being governed, and which with a proper governor 
is a useful society, but, at the same time, has either never seen it well 
governed, or has always beheld it without governors, can he with 
propriety ever praise or blame such a community? 

MEGIL. How is it possible he can, who has never beheld a society well 
governed? 

GUEST. Attend then: do we not consider guests and banquets as one 
certain association out of many communities? 

MEGIL. We do in the highest degree. 

GUEST. Has no one, therefore, ever beheld this subsisting in a proper 
manner? But it is easy for you to answer, that this has never in any 
respect been beheld (for this is neither according to the manner of your 
country nor your laws). But I have met with many, and in many places, 
and have diligently inquired, as I may say, about all of them. And, 
indeed, I have scarcely seen or heard of one whole community that has 
been established in a proper manner; but I have seen that this has been 
the case with certain few and small parts, while many have, as I may 
say, been entirely faulty. 

CLIN. How do you say, O guest? Speak still more perspicuously. 
For we, as you say, being unskilled in such things, and perhaps not 
having met with them, cannot immediately know what in them is right 
or wrong. 

GUEST. You speak probably: but, while I speak, endeavour to learn. 
Do you then acknowledge, that, in all associations and communions of 
actions whatever, it is proper for each to have a governor? 

CLIN. How is it possible I should not. 

GUEST. But we have already said, that the governor of warlike affairs 
ought to be brave. 

CLIN. We have. 
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GUEST. But the brave will be less disturbed by fear than the timid 
man. 

CLIN. And this also will be the case. 

GUEST. If any method could be devised by which a general of an 
army might be rendered neither timid, nor subject to perturbation, 
should we not accomplish this by all possible means? 

CLIN. In the greatest degree. 

GUEST. But now we do not speak of an army which is governed in 
the inimical associations of inimical men, in war, but of the benevolence 
of friends communicating with each other in peace. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. But an association of this kind, if it 1s attended with 
intoxication, will not be without perturbation. Or, do you think it 
will? 

CLIN. How should it be without? 

GUEST. In the first place, therefore, these have need of a governor. 

CLIN. Most of all. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore it is proper to choose for them, if possible, 
a governor who is free from perturbation? 

CLIN. How can it be otherwise? 

GUEST. And, indeed, as it appears, he ought to be prudent with 
respect to association. For he should be the guardian of their friendship, 
and should take care that it may be increased through this their 
association. 

CLIN. You speak most truly. 

GUEST. It is proper, therefore, to place over the intoxicated a sober 
and wise governor, and not the contrary. For, if the governor of the 
intoxicated is himself intoxicated, young, and not wise, he must be 
abundantly fortunate if he does not accomplish some mighty evil. 

CLIN. Abundantly indeed. 

GUEST. If, therefore, any one should blame drinking associations, 
though they should be as well instituted as possible in cities, while he 
accuses the thing itself, he will perhaps very properly blame them. But 
if he should blame all drinking associations, merely because he had seen 
one defective; in the first place, it is evident he is ignorant that this was 
not well instituted; and, in the next place, every thing after this manner 
= will appear base, although the master and governor should be sober. 
Or, do you not perceive, that when the pilot is intoxicated, or any other 
governor, he will subvert every thing, whether it is a ship, or a chariot, 
or an army, or any thing else that is governed by him? 
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CLIN. You speak, O guest, in every respect, true. But inform me 
what advantage can be derived from drinking associations when they are 
well conducted. As that which we just now asserted, that an army well 
commanded would procure victory in war, which is no small good: and 
in the same manner we must judge of other things. But what great 
advantage will accrue either to individuals, or cities, from drinking 
associations being properly instituted? 

GUEST. What great advantage can a city derive from one boy, or one 
company being properly educated? or shall we not reply to him who 
asks this question, that the city derives but very little advantage from the 
education of an individual, or a company? But, if you inquire 
universally about the education of youth, of what great advantage it is 
to a city, it is not difficult to reply, that, when boys are well educated, 
they will become good men; and that, in consequence of becoming good 
men, they will both act in other respects in a beautiful manner, and will 
vanquish their enemies in battle. Discipline, therefore, will give victory, 
but victory sometimes produces ignorance. For many becoming insolent 
through victory in war are filled, in consequence of their insolence, with 
a thousand other evils. And discipline indeed has never at any time 
been Cadmeian; but there have been, and will be, many victories of this 
kind among men. 

CLIN. You seem to say, O friend, that associations for the purpose of 
drinking wine form a great part of discipline, if they are properly 
conducted. 

GUEST. Certainly. 

CLIN. Will you after this be able to prove that your assertion is true? 

GUEST. To contend, O guest, that these things are true, since many 
doubt about them, is alone the province of divinity; but, if it be 
requisite to assert what appears to me, I think no one will be envious, 
since our intention, at present, is to discourse about laws and a polity. 

CLIN. We will therefore endeavour to learn what is your opinion with 


respect to these ambiguities. 

GUEST. It is proper to do so; and, besides this, that you should 
endeavour to learn, and I to teach, and that this should be the whole 
business of our discourse. But, first of all, hear what follows. All the 
Greeks consider this city of ours as philological, and abounding in 
words. But with respect to Lacedemon and Crete, the former is 
considered as sparing of words, but the latter, as more remarkable for 
abundance of sagacity than abundance of words. But I am afraid I shall 
appear to you to speak much about a small affair, - I mean intoxication. 
An emendation of it, indeed, according to nature cannot be 
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accomplished with perspicuity, without musical rectitude, nor be 
sufficiently handled in discourse. But music cannot be discussed without 
the whole of erudition. And all this requires a multitude of words. 
Consider, therefore, what we shall do: whether we shall omit these 
things at present, and pass on to some other question about laws. 

MEGIL. Perhaps you do not know, O Athenian guest, that our family 
is the public guest of your city. Perhaps, therefore, a certain 
benevolence will immediately enter into the minds of all boys towards 
a city, when they hear that they are the public guests of that city; and 
they will consider it as another native country, which ranks in the 
second place after their own. And this is the case with myself at 
present. For I have heard the Lacedemonian youth, as often as they 
praised or blamed any thing belonging to the Athenians, say, Your city, 
O Megillus, has been the cause of this evil, or that good. But, on 
hearing this, I have fought against those who blamed your city, in 
consequence of possessing all possible benevolence towards it. And now, 
indeed, your voice is grateful to me; and that which is said by many, 
that such of the Athenians as are good are so in a remarkable degree, 
appears to be most truly asserted. For they alone, without necessity, 
spontaneously, and from a divine allotment, are truly and not fictitiously 
good. Therefore, for my sake, my friend, you may boldly say whatever 
you please. 

CLIN. And hearing and receiving, O guest, what I have to advance, 
you may confidently speak what you please. For you have perhaps 
heard, that Epimenides was a divine man, who was of our family, and 
who ten years prior to the Persian war came to your city through the 
admonition of an oracle, and performed certain sacrifices which the God 
had enjoined. And besides this, he told the Athenians, who were 
terrified at the Persian expedition, that the Persians would not come for 
the space of ten years; and that, when they came, they would depart 
without accomplishing any thing which they hoped to accomplish, and 
would suffer greater evils than they caused. At that time our ancestors | 
hospitably received yours; and in consequence of this, both myself and 
our parents are benevolently disposed towards you. 

GUEST. You therefore, as it appears, are prepared to hear; but I am 
indeed prepared so far as relates to my will, but not altogether with 
respect to my ability. I shall however endeavour to gratify your request. 
In the first place then, as preparatory to our discourse, let us define what 
discipline 1s, and what power it possesses. For we say that through this 
the discourse proposed by us at present must proceed, until it arrives at 
divinity. 


CLIN. We ought entirely to act in this manner, if agreeable to you. 

GUEST. While, therefore, I assert what it is proper to say discipline is, 
do you consider whether my assertion accords with your opinion. 

CLIN. You may begin when you please. 

GUEST. I say, then, that those who are hereafter to become great men 
ought from their very childhood to meditate both in sport, and when 
acting seriously, things accommodated to the objects of their pursuit. 
Thus, if any one is to become a good husbandman or architect, he ought 
from childhood, even in play, either to till the ground, or build certain 
puerile houses. And he who is intrusted with the education of both 
these should provide each of them with small instruments, which are 
imitations of the true ones. And besides this, he should learn such 
disciplines as are necessary to be previously learned. Thus, a workman 
should learn how to measure, or use a rule. He who is destined to be 
a warrior should in sport ride on horseback, or do something else of a 
similar kind. And the master of the children should endeavour, by 
sports, to turn the pleasures and desires of the children thither, where 
when arrived, it is proper they should receive their consummation. But 
we say that the head or summit of discipline is a right education, which 
especially leads the soul of htm who sports to a love of that which it 
will be requisite for him to do when he has arrived at manhood, and has 
acquired perfection in the virtue of his art. Consider therefore, now, 
whether (as I said) what has been thus far asserted pleases you. 

CLIN. How 1s it possible it should not? 

GUEST. Neither, therefore, should that which we have said discipline 
is, be left indefinite. For now, when we blame or praise the education 
of particular persons, we say that such a one is endued with discipline, 
but another is undisciplined, although he may possess the greatest skill 
in cooking, or navigation, and other things of this kind. For we do not, 
as it appears, consider these to be discipline, but that which causes a 
citizen from his childhood to desire and love virtue, and through which 
acquiring perfection, he may know how to govern and be governed with 
justice. This is what our discourse defines to be education; from which 
it appears, that this alone ought to be called discipline, according to our 
sentiments; but that the education which tends to the acquisition of 
wealth, or bodily strength, or any other particular wisdom, without 
intellect and justice, is mechanical and illiberal, and does not in any 
respect deserve to be called discipline. We shall not, however, contend 
about a word. But let what we have just now assented to remain, that 
those who are properly disciplined become nearly all of them good. So 
that it is by no means proper to despise discipline, because it is present 


to the most excellent men, the first of all beautiful things. And if at any 
time one properly disciplined should depart from right conduct, he 1s 
capable of being put in the right way; and this he may always 
accomplish according to his ability, through the whole of life. 

CLIN. Right: and we assent to what you say. 

GUEST. But we formerly granted, that those are good who are capable 
of governing themselves, but those bad, who do not possess this ability. 

CLIN. You speak most rightly. 

GUEST. We will therefore resume this assertion, that what we say may 
become more clear. And receive me through an image, if in any respect 
I may be able to manifest to you a thing of this kind. 

CLIN. Only speak. 

GUEST. Do we not consider each of us as one? 

CLIN. We do. 

GUEST. But that we contain in ourselves two counsellors, contrary to 
each other, and foolish, which we denominate pleasure and pain? 

CLIN. This also we admit. 

GUEST. With these are connected the opinions of things future, the 
common name of which is hope. But, properly speaking, the hope prior 
to pain is fear, but that which is prior to its contrary is confidence. But 
in all these there is a reasoning process, determining which of them is 
better or worse; and which, when it becomes the common dogma of the 
city, is denominated law. 

CLIN. I can scarcely follow you. However, proceed with what 
remains, as if I were able to follow you. 

MEGIL. I likewise am affected in the same manner. 

GUEST. But we should thus think about these things. We should 
consider that each of us is reckoned a prodigy by divine animals,’ 
whether we were produced as their sport, or as the result of a serious 
operation: for of this we are ignorant. This however we know, that 
these passions are inherent in our nature like nerves or ropes, that they 
draw contrary to each other, being themselves contrary, and that they 
draw us to contrary actions, where virtue and vice are situated apart 
from each other. For reason says, that we ought always to follow one 
of the drawings, and should never abandon it, but through this draw in 
a contrary direction to the other nerves; and that this is the golden and 
sacred guidance of the reasoning energy, which is called the common 
law of the city. It adds, that the other drawings are hard, and of an iron 


' Plato, by divine animals, means the mundane, or, as he calls them in the 
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nature; but that this is soft, as being golden. That it is besides uniform, 
but that the others are similar to all-various forms. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should always follow the most beautiful guidance of 
law. For, since the energy of reasoning is beautiful and gentle, but not 
violent, servants have need of its guidance, that the golden race’ in us 
may vanquish the genera of a different kind. And thus the fable, since 
we are beings of a wonderful nature, will be preservative of virtue; and 
we shall be able to understand more clearly how any one may be said 
to be superior and inferior to himself: and both cities and individuals, 
apprehending the true reason respecting these drawings, ought to live 
conformable to it. We shall likewise be convinced that a city, whether 
it receives reason from some one of the Gods, or from him who knows 
these particulars, will establish it as law, and employ it in its own 
transactions, and in its transactions with other cities. For thus vice and 
virtue will appear to us more clearly distinct; and this distinction 
becoming more conspicuous, both discipline and other studies will 
perhaps be rendered more apparent. This will likewise be the case with 
respect to the custom of drinking societies, about which it might appear 
despicable to discourse any further. 

CLIN. Perhaps it will appear not to be unworthy of a long discourse. 

GUEST. You speak well. We will therefore endeavour to relate what 
appears to be praise-worthy in a custom of this kind. 

CLIN. Speak then. 

GUEST. If to this wonderful thing we should add intoxication, what 
sort of a thing shall we fashion him? 

CLIN. What thing do you look to in asking this question? 

GUEST. To nothing particular. But if this prodigy or wonderful thing 
should become connected with intoxication, what would happen to be 
the result? But I will endeavour to explain more clearly what I mean. 
For this is what I ask: Does the drinking of wine more vehemently 
excite pleasure, pain, anger, and love? 

CLIN. It does very much so. 

GUEST. Does it in a similar manner render the senses, memory, 
opinion, and prudence, more vehement? or does it entirely extinguish 
these, when any one has drunk of it to intoxication? 

CLIN. It entirely extinguishes these. 


t Viz. the intellectual form of life, or a life according to intellect. See the 
Additional Notes to the Republic for an account of the different ages. [TTS vol. IX, p. 
562.] 
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GUEST. Such a one, therefore, returns to that habit of soul which he 
possessed when he was a boy. 

CLIN. Enurely so. 

GUEST. Hence such a one has at that time the least possible command 
of himself. 

CLIN. The least. 

GUEST. Shall we, therefore, call such a one most depraved? 

CLIN. Very much so. 

GUEST. Not only then, as it appears, does an old man become twice 
a boy, but this is likewise the case with a man when intoxicated. 

CLIN. You speak, O guest, in a most excellent manner. 

GUEST. Is there any reason which can persuade us that we ought to 
taste this liquor, and not to the utmost of our power avoid it? 

CLIN. It appears that there is; and you just now said you was prepared 
to show it. 

GUEST. You have very properly reminded me; and I am now 
prepared, since you have both said that you are willing to hear me with 
alacrity. 

CLIN. How is it possible we should not hear you, if on no other 
account, yet for the sake of the wonderful and the absurd which it 
contains, if it is necessary that a man should at any time voluntarily hurl 
himself into every kind of depravity? 

GUEST. Do you speak of the soul? 

CLIN. I do. 

GUEST. But what? Shall we wonder, my friend, if at any time some 
one should voluntarily arrive at depravity of body, - I mean leanness, 
deformity, and imbecility? 

CLIN. How is it possible we should not? 

GUEST. Shall we, therefore, think that those who go to a dispensary 
for the sake of obtaining medicines, are ignorant that, in a short time 
after they have taken the medicines, their body will for many days be 
so affected, that, if they were to remain in that condition to the end of 
life, they would not wish to live? or, Do we not know that those who 
undergo gymnastic exercises and labours are immediately rendered weak? 

CLIN. All this we know. 

GUEST. And that they willingly tend to these things, for the sake of 
consequent utility? 

CLIN. Most beautifully said. 

GUEST. Is it not, therefore, necessary to think after the same manner 
about other pursuits? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 


GUEST. In the same manner, therefore, we ought to think about the 
employment of drinking wine, if it is admitted that this among other 
employments may be considered in a proper light. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. If it should, therefore, appear to us to possess any utility, 
which is not inferior to corporeal exercise, - in the first place, it will 
vanquish this, because corporeal exercise is attended with pain, but the 
employment of drinking wine is without pain. 

CLIN. You speak very properly. But I should wonder if we were able 
- to perceive any such thing in it. 

GUEST. This, therefore, as it appears, I must now endeavour to 
explain to you. Tell me then, are we able to understand two species of 
fear, which are nearly contrary to each other? 

CLIN. Of what kind are they? 

GUEST. They are such as these. We are afraid of things evil, when we 
expect they will arrive. 

CLIN. We are. 

GUEST. And we are often afraid of opinion, thinking we shall be 
considered by others as depraved characters, when we do or say any 
thing which is not becoming; which fear, I think, both we and all others 
denominate shame. 

CLIN. Doubtless. 

GUEST. These are the two fears I spoke of, - one of which is contrary 
to pain, and other fears, and is also contrary to the greater part and the 
greatest of pleasures. 

CLIN. You speak most rightly. 

GUEST. Will not therefore a legislator, and every one who is in the 
least degree useful, reverence this fear with the greatest honour, and call 
it shame, - but denominate confidence the contrary to this, impudence, 
and consider it as the greatest evil that can befall men, both in public 
and private? 

CLIN. You speak rightly. 

GUEST. This fear, therefore, will preserve us in many other and great 
concerns, and nothing will so much procure for us victory and safety in 
war, one being opposed to one, as this. For there are two things which 
procure victory, confidence of the enemy, and the dread of friends with 
respect to base infamy. 

CLIN. It 1s so. 

GUEST. It is necessary, therefore, that each of us should become 
intrepid, and, at the same time, timid. But we shall show, by division, 
on what account we ought to become each of these. 


CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. When we wish to render any one intrepid, we shall 
accomplish this by leading him, according to law, to the dread of many 
terrible things. 

CLIN. It appears to. 

GUEST. But, what, - when we endeavour to render any one justly 
terrified, ought we not, by exercising him in impudence, to cause him 
to be victorious in contending with pleasures? Or, by contending with 
and vanquishing his usual mode of living, ought he not thus to obtain 
perfection in fortitude? And will not he who is unexperienced and 
unexercised in contests of this kind remain, as to one half of himself, 
destitute of virtue? But how can any one be perfectly temperate, who 
has not contended with and vanquished, by reason, labour and art, in 
sport and in earnest, many pleasures and desires, which urge him to act 
impudently and unjustly; but who 1s impassive with respect to all such 
things? 

CLIN. It is by no means probable that he can. 

GUEST. But what, - has divinity given men any medicine of fear, so 
that by how much more desirous any one is of drinking it, by so much 
the more unhappy will he think himself from every draught; so that he 
will dread every thing, both present and future, and will at length, 
though he should be the bravest of men, be filled with every kind of 
dread; and, after having slept, and being freed from the potion, will 
again every day be equally terrified? 

CLIN. And what potion of this kind, shall we say, O guest, is found 
among men? 

GUEST. None. Yet if such a potion should be found, would it be 
useful to the legislator with respect to fortitude, so that we might thus 
speak to him respecting it: O legislator, whether you have given laws to 
the Cretans, or to any other nation, are you willing to make trial of 
your citizens with respect to fortitude and timidity? 

CLIN. He would doubtless say, that he was willing. 

GUEST. But what, - are you willing to do this with safety, and 
without great danger; or the contrary? 

CLIN. Every one must acknowledge, he would wish to do this with 
security. 

GUEST. Would you use this potion, leading them to terrors, and 
accusing them during their perturbation, so as to compel them to 
become intrepid, by exhortations and honours; disgracing him who will 
not be persuaded to become in all things such a one as you wish; and 
dismissing him with impunity who exercises himself in a proper and 
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valiant manner, but punishing him who acts otherwise? or, Would you 
by no means use this potion, though you could find nothing else in it 
to accuse? 

CLIN. Why should he not use it, O guest? 

GUEST. An exercise, therefore, O friend, different from those at 
present will possess a wonderful facility, both with respect to one person 
and a few, and as many as you shall always wish to be exercised. And 
whether any one, being alone in solitude, should place ignominy before 
his eyes, thinking that he ought not to be seen till he has made sufficient 
advances in virtue, and should thus exercise himself against fear, 
preparing this potion alone, in preference to ten thousand other things, 
he would do something proper: or whether some one, confiding in his 
own nature, and being properly prepared by meditation, should not 
refuse to exercise himself with many drinking associates, and should 
evince, in the necessary consumption of the liquor, a power so 
transcendent and strong, as neither greatly to err through impudence, 
nor to be changed through virtue, but towards the end of the liquor 
should depart without being intoxicated, fearing any human potion the 
least of all things; - in this case, he would do something well. 

CLIN. Certainly. For such a one, by thus acting, would conduct 
himself with temperance and modesty. 

GUEST. Again, let us thus address the legislator: Neither, O legislator, 
has any God given to mankind such a medicine, nor have we devised 
such a one: (for I do not consider witches at a banquet) but whether or 
not, is there a potion capable of producing intrepidity, together with 
vehement and unseasonable confidence? Or how shall we say? 

CLIN. There is, and he would say that it is wine. 

GUEST. But this produces contrary effects to the potion of which we 
have just now spoken. For, when a man drinks of it, it makes him at 
first immediately more cheerful than he was before; and by how much 
more he drinks of it, by so much more is he filled with good hope, and 
an opinion of his own power; tll at length, as if he were a wise man, he 
becomes replete with all possible freedom of speech and behaviour, and 
intrepidly both says and does whatever he pleases. 

CLIN. I think every one will admit this. 

MEGIL. Certainly. 

GUEST. But do we recollect that we said there were two things in our 
souls which ought to be cultivated; - the one, that we may possess 
confidence in the highest degree; but the other, which is the very 
contrary, that we may be afraid in the highest degree? 

CLIN. I think you said this of shame. 
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GUEST. You very properly remember. But since it is necessary that 
fortitude and intrepidity in fear should be the subjects of meditation, let 
us consider whether it will be proper that the contrary should be 
cultivated in the contrary to fear. 

CLIN. It is probable. 

GUEST. In those things, therefore, in which, naturally suffering, we 
are remarkably confident and audacious, in these it will be proper, as it 
appears, to meditate how we may become in the least degree impudent 
and audacious, but timid with respect to daring to speak, or suffer, or 
do any thing base. 

CLIN. It appears so. 

GUEST. Are not all these, therefore, the things in which we are thus 
affected, viz. anger, love, petulance, ignorance, the love of gain, and 
timidity; and besides these, riches, beauty, strength, and all such things 
as, intoxicating men through pleasure, render them delirious? In order 
to make an easy and innocent trial of all these, and afterwards meditate 
upon them, what pleasure have we more convenient than that which 
explores the disposition of men by means of wine, when it is attended 
with prudent caution? For, let us consider: whether ought we to make 
trial of a morose and rustic soul, from which a thousand injuries 
germinate, in his contracts with others, or from his being present at the 
shows of Bacchus, or from his soul being vanquished in venereal affairs, 
so as to behold the manners of his soul when his sons, daughter, and 
wife, are exposed to danger? In short, among ten thousand things, you 
will not find any thing in which in jest, and without any danger, you 
can so well contemplate the disposition of any one, as by wine. We 
ought, therefore, to think that neither the Cretans, nor any other 
nation, would ever doubt but that this trial of the disposition of each 
other 1s convenient, and above all others safe and easy. 

CLIN. You speak truly. 

GUEST. This, then, will be one of the most useful things, to know the 
natures and habits of souls by that art whose province it is to procure 
a remedy for these. But this, as I think, is the province of the politic 
art. Or ıs ıt not? 

CLIN. It is entirely so. 
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After this, as it appears, we should consider respecting these 
particulars, whether this alone is beneficial, to contemplate after what 
manner we possess certain natures, or whether also some great advantage 
which deserves much attention is inherent in the proper use of drinking 
wine in conjunction with others. What then shall we say? Our 
discourse would seem to insinuate that it is inherent. But when, and 
after what manner, let us attentively hear, lest we should be impeded in 
our inquiry by this affair. 

CLIN. Speak then. 

GUEST. I am desirous, therefore, of again recalling to our memory our 
definition of proper discipline. For the safety of this, as I conjecture at 
present, consists in the employment we are now speaking of, when well 
conducted. 

CLIN. You speak largely. 

GUEST. I say then, that the first puerile sense of boys iS pleasure and 
pain; and that these are first inherent in the soul, in which vice and 
virtue subsist. But he is happy who in old age acquires the firm 
possession of prudence’ and true opinions. And that man is perfect 
who possesses these, and all the goods they contain. But I call discipline 
that virtue which first accedes to boys. When pleasure, love, pain, and 
hatred, are properly produced in the soul, before it is able to receive 
these attended with reason; if, when they are attended with reason, they 
accord with it in consequence of being properly accustomed by well 
adapted manners, then this consent is the whole of virtue. But the 
proper nurture of the soul, with respect to pleasure and pain, so as that 
it may hate what it ought to hate, immediately from the beginning to 
the end, and love what it ought to love, - this, if it 1s considered 
separately, and is denominated discipline, will, according to my opinion, 
be properly denominated. 

CLIN. What you have said, O guest, formerly and at present, about 
discipline, appears to be well said. 

GUEST. It is well, therefore. For these pleasures and pains, which 
when properly nurtured are disciplines, are often loosened and corrupted 
by men in the business of life. But the Gods, commiserating the 


t The prudence of which Plato speaks in this place is intellectual; for this is 
peculiarly adapted to old age, or the Saturnian period of life. 
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naturally laborious race of men, ordained for them remissions of 
labours, and gave them the vicissitudes of festivals’ in honour of the 
Gods, together with the Muses, Apollo the leader of the Muses, and 
Bacchus, as their associates in these celebrations; that in these festivals 
they might rectify the education of youth, in conjunction with the 
Gods. Consider, therefore, whether it is proper to say, that our 
discourse at present is celebrated as true according to nature, or how 
shall we say? But it asserts, in short, that every youth 1s incapable of 
being at rest, either in body or voice, but that he always seeks to be 
moved and to speak; sometimes exulting and leaping, dancing and 
sporting as it were with pleasure, but at other times uttering sounds 
with every kind of voice. Other animals, indeed, have no sensation 
either of order or disorder ın motions, which order is denominated 
rhythm and harmony; but those Gods whom we call associates in the 
choir have bestowed upon us a rhythmical and harmonic sense, which 
might agitate us with pleasure, by connecting us with each other 
through singing and dancing. But the word choir was denominated 
from joy, as its natural name. In the first place, however, it is necessary 
to ask, whether we admit that discipline first subsists through the Muses 
and Apollo? or how shall we say? 

CLIN. That it does. 

GUEST. He, therefore, who is void of discipline, is with us one who 
has never joined a choir; but he who 1s disciplined is to be considered 
as one who has sufhciently engaged in a choir. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But the whole of a choir consists in dancing and singing. 

CLIN. It is necessary it should. 

GUEST. He, therefore, who is properly disciplined will be able to sing 
and dance in a becoming manner. 

CLIN. It appears so. 

GUEST. But let us consider what it is that we have now asserted. 

CLIN. What is that? 

GUEST. We have spoken of singing and dancing in a becoming 
manner. But whether or not is it proper to add, that things beautiful 
ought to be the subjects of singing and dancing? 

CLIN. This ought to be added. 

GUEST. But what, - will he who considers things beautiful, as 
beautiful, and things base, as base, and who uses them as such, - will 
such a one be better disciplined for us, with respect to the choir and 
music, than he who ts sufficiently able to become subservient to that 
which he considers as beautiful in body and voice, but yet does not 
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rejoice in things beautiful, nor hate such as are void of beauty? Or he, 
who, though he is not altogether able to act or think rightly, with 
respect to his voice and body, yet acts rightly with respect to pleasure 
and pain; embracing such things as are beautiful, and hating such as are 
base? 

CLIN. You speak, O guest, of a mighty difference of discipline. 

GUEST. If, therefore, we three possess a knowledge of the beautiful in 
singing and dancing, we also know when any one is properly or 
improperly disciplined: but, if we are ignorant of this, we shall not be 
able to know what ts the defence of discipline; and where it is to be 
found. Is not this the case? 

CLIN. It 1s. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, in the next place, like dogs on the scent, 
investigate beautiful figure, melody, singing and dancing. For, if these 
elude our pursuit our discourse about proper discipline, whether Grecian 
or Barbarian, will be in vain. 

CLIN. It will. 

GUEST. What figure, therefore, or melody, is it proper to call 
beautiful? Shall we say, that in the same and equal labours the figures 
and voices of a brave and timid soul are similar? 

CLIN. How can they, since neither are their colours similar? 

GUEST. Well observed, my companion. But in music there are both 
figures and melody, since music is conversant with rhythm and 
harmony. So that melody or figure may possess proper rhythm or 
harmony, but not a proper colour, that we may speak in the assimulative 
way, as the masters of the choir are accustomed to assimilate. But there 
is a certain figure or melody of a timid, and of a brave man; and ıt will 
be proper to call these things in brave men, beautiful, but in the timid, 
base. And that we may not be prolix about these particulars, all the 
figures and melodies which simply adhere to the virtue of the soul or 
body, or to a certain image of it, are beautiful; but the contrary must be 
asserted with respect to the vice of the soul or body. 

CLIN. You are right; and we judge that these particulars subsist in this 
manner. 

GUEST. But we must still further consider, whether all of us are 
similarly delighted with all choirs, or whether this is far from being the 
case? 

CLIN. It is far from being the case. 

GUEST. What then shall we say 1s the cause of our error? Is it because 
not the same things are beautiful to all? Or shall we say that they are 
the same things, but do not appear to be the same? For no one will say 


that a vicious 1s better than a virtuous choir; or that he is delighted with 
depraved figures, but others with a muse contrary to this. Though, 
indeed, most men assert, that the rectitude of music consists in a power 
which imparts pleasure to the soul. This, however, is neither to be 
endured, nor 1s it holy by any means to make such an assertion. But 
this is more probably the cause of our error. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. Since the particulars respecting choirs are imitations of 
manners and of actions which take place in all-various fortunes and 
habits, those by whom the imitations of manners, whether expressed by 
discourse, or melody, or dancing, are approved, either from nature or 
custom, or from both, must necessarily rejoice in and praise these, and 
denominate them beautiful. But those to whom they appear contrary 
to nature, or manners, or custom, can neither rejoice in nor praise them, 
but must necessarily denominate them base. And those, again, to whom 
these particulars happen right by nature, but the contrary from custom; 
or right from custom, but the contrary from nature; - these will 
denominate things contrary to pleasures, laudable. For they will assert 
that each of these is pleasant, but at the same time base. Hence, before 
others, whom they consider as intelligent persons, they will be ashamed 
that their body should be moved after that manner, and will blush to 
sing, and to call such things beautiful, or deserving serious attention; 
but, by themselves, they will be delighted with them. 

CLIN. You speak with the utmost rectitude. 

GUEST. Does he then suffer any injury who is delighted with base 
figures or melodies; or do they receive any advantage who are pleased 
with the contraries to these? 

CLIN. It is probable. 

GUEST. Is it only probable, or also necessary, that the same thing 
should happen as takes place when any one, being conversant with the 
depraved habits of depraved men, does not hate, but rejoices in and 
admits them; and yet blames them in jest, having a dreaming perception . 
of his own depravity? For, in this case, it is' necessary that he should be 
assimilated to the things in which he rejoices, although he should be 
ashamed to praise them. But what greater good, or evil, shall we say, 
can possibly happen to us than a thing of this kind? 

CLIN. I think, none. 

GUEST. But where laws are beautifully established, or will be in some 
future period of time, can we think it will be lawful for poets, in 
discipline and sport respecting the Muses, to teach in their poetical 
compositions whatever delights them, by rhythm, or melody, or verse, 
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and to form in choirs the boys and young men of well instituted 
polities, either to virtue or vice? 

CLIN. It is contrary to reason to suppose this would be allowed. 

MEGIL. For how is it possible it should be? 

GUEST. But, in short, it is lawful to act in this manner at present in 
all cities, except Egypt. 

CLIN. But how do you say a thing of this kind is established by law 
in Egypt? 

GUEST. It is wonderful to hear. For, as it appears, they formerly 
knew what we have now said, that young men in cities should be 
accustomed to beautiful figures and beautiful melodies; and it is one of 
their institutions to exhibit in their temples what these are, and what the 
qualities which they possess; and besides these, it is not lawful, either for 
painters or other artificers of figures, to introduce any that are new, or 
even to think of any other than those belonging to their country: nor 
is it lawful at present to do this, either in these particulars or in the 
whole of music. If you observe, therefore, you will find that paintings 
and sculptures there, which were executed TEN THOUSAND YEARS ago, 
as if they were not of such great antiquity, are neither more beautiful, 
nor more deformed, than paintings or carvings of the present day, but 
are fashioned by just the same art. 

CLIN. You speak of a wonderful circumstance. 

GUEST. It is, however, a circumstance pertaining to law and politics 
in a transcendent degree. You will likewise find other things there of 
a trifling nature. But this respecting music is true, and deserves 
attention, because the legislator could firmly give laws about things of 
this kind, and with confidence introduce such melodies as possessed a 
natural rectitude. But this must be the work of a God, or of some 
divine person. Just as they say there, that their melodies, which have 
been preserved for such a length of time, are the poems of Isis. So that, 
as I said, if any one is able to apprehend the rectitude of them, he ought 
to have the courage to reduce them to law and order. For the search of 
pleasure and pain, which 1s always directed to the use of new music, 
perhaps possesses no great power of corrupting the consecrated choir by 
an accusation of its antiquity. It appears, therefore, that the choir of the 
Egyptians was by no means capable of being corrupted, but that the 
contrary was entirely the case. 

CLIN. From what you have now said, it appears that it must be so. 

GUEST. May we not, therefore, confidently say, that a choir is after 
a certain manner properly connected with sports and music; and, that 
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we rejoice as often as we think that we do well, and, when we rejoice, 
think we do well? Is it not so? 

CLIN. It 1s. 

GUEST. But, rejoicing in a thing of this kind, we are incapable of 
being at rest. 

CLIN. We are so. 

GUEST. Are not, therefore, those among us that are young men 
prompt to dance? And do not we who are old men think that we 
conduct ourselves in a becoming manner in beholding these, while we 
rejoice in their sports, and in their celebration of sacred festivals, since 
lightness of body fails us at our time of life, - through the desire of 
which, we thus establish games for those who are able in the highest 
degree to excite in us the memory of our juvenile period? 

CLIN. Most true. 

GUEST. Shall we therefore consider that which is said by many of 
those who celebrate sacred festivals, as said in vain, that it 1s proper to 
reckon him most wise, and to judge that he will conquer who causes us 
to be delighted and to rejoice in the greatest degree? For it is proper, 
since we permit sport in things of this kind, that we should particularly 
honour him who causes the greatest number and in the greatest degree 
to rejoice; and, as I just now said, that we should pronounce him victor. 
Is this, therefore, rightly said, and will a conduct of this kind be right? 

CLIN. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. But, O blessed man, we should not hastily judge a thing of 
this kind, but, dividing it into parts, consider after this manner: If any 
one should at any time simply establish a certain game, but without 
defining whether it is gymnastic, or equestrian, or musical; and, 
collecting together all the inhabitants of the city, should proclaim, that 
he was going to establish a contest for the sake of pleasure alone, in 
which (without expressing the mode of contest) rewards would be 
assigned for him who gave the spectators the greatest delight, and that 
for this he would be considered as victor, and as the best of all those 
engaged in the contest, - what do we think would be the consequence 
of this proclamation? 

CLIN. Of what are you speaking? 

GUEST. It is proper that one should exhibit, like Homer, a rhapsody, 
another the modulation of the harp, another tragedy, and another 
comedy. Nor will it be wonderful, if some one, by exhibiting prodigies, 
should think that he is especially victorious. But, these and an 
innumerable multitude of other champions assembling together, can we 
say which of them 1s justly the victor? 
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CLIN. You ask an absurd thing. For, who can give you an answer to 
this question, unless he has himself been an auditor of each of the 
champions? 

GUEST. Are you therefore willing that I myself should reply to this 
absurd question? 

CLIN. How is it possible I should not? 

GUEST. If, therefore, very little children were to judge in this affair, 
they would give the palm of victory to him who exhibited prodigies: or 
= would they not? 

CLIN. How should they do otherwise? 

GUEST. The greater boys, however, would give the preference to those 
that exhibited comedies; but such women as are better educated than 
others, young men, and perhaps almost the whole multitude, would 
prefer to tragedians. 

CLIN. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. But perhaps we old men should hear with the most pleasure 
the rhapsodist when properly handling the Miad and Odyssey, or some 
of the works of Hesiod, and should by far proclaim him the victor of 
all the others. Ought we not, therefore, after this to show who is 
properly the victor in these contests? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. It is evident that both I and you ought necessarily to confess, 
that he will be properly the victor whom those of our age judge to be 
so; for the skill which we derive from age appears to be every where by 
far the best of all political concerns. 

CLIN. Doubtless. 

GUEST. I therefore grant thus much to the multitude, that music 
ought to be judged by pleasure, yet not by the pleasure it imparts to 
every man, - but that, nearly, that is the most beautiful muse which 
delights the best of men, and such as are sufficiently disciplined; but 
especially when it delights a man who excels in virtue and discipline. 
On this account we say that judges of these things require virtue, 
because they ought to participate of prudence and fortitude. For a true 
judge ought not to learn how to judge from another, and thus become 
as it were stupefied by the clamours of the multitude, and his own 
ignorance. But he ought to possess fortitude, because, though he should 
be endued with knowledge, he ought not, through sloth and timidity, 
to give an unjust decision from the same mouth with which when about 
to judge he invoked the Gods. For a judge does not sit as a disciple, but 
rather, as it is just he should, as a master of the spectators, and as one 
who is averse to things which do not afford the spectators a fit and 


proper pleasure. For it was allowed by the ancient and Grecian law, as 
by that of Sicily and Italy at present, that the multitude of spectators 
should decide who was victor, by holding up their hands: but this 
corrupted the poets themselves, who wrote according to the depraved 
pleasure of vulgar judges: so that the spectators both disciplined 
themselves and the poets. It likewise corrupted the pleasures of the 
theatre. For, as it is here proper that the spectators should always hear 
of manners better than their own, and thus obtain a more excellent 
pleasure, the very contrary to this takes place at present. What then 
does the present discourse wish to signify? Consider whether it is this. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. My discourse appears to me to have thrice or four times 
revolved to the same thing, that discipline is the drawing and leading of 
youth to that which 1s called by the law, right reason, and which the 
most worthy and ancient men have found by experience to be truly 
right. That the soul of a youth, therefore, may be accustomed by law, 
and by those who are persuaded by law, not to rejoice in things 
contrary, but to be delighted or afflicted with the same things as an old 
man; for the sake of this, those poetical compositions called odes, and 
which are truly epodes, or incantations to the soul, are composed at 
present, and which hastily tend to that kind of symphony of which we 
are speaking. But since the souls of boys are incapable of engaging in 
serious pursuits, sports and odes were instituted by the legislator. Just 
as, in curing diseased and imbecil bodies, physicians endeavour to 
introduce useful food in pleasant meats and drinks, but noxious food in 
such as are bitter, that they may be rightly accustomed to embrace the 
one, and hate the other. A proper legislator will persuade the poet to 
do the same in beautiful and laudable words; and will compel him, if he 
cannot be persuaded, that when he produces figures of temperate, brave, 
and, in short, of all good men, in rhythms, and melodies in harmonies, 
he shall produce them properly. 

CLIN. By Jupiter, O guest, does it appear to you that this 1s done at . 
present in other cities? For I do not know of any city in which what 
you speak of takes place, except ours, and that of the Lacedemonians. 
But in other cities there are always some new regulations about dancing, 
and the rest of the music; and this not from any mutation tn the laws, 
but from certain inordinate pleasures, which are very far from remaining 
perpetually the same, like those Egyptian regulations which you related, 
but continually vary. 

GUEST. Most excellent, O Clinias! But if I have appeared to you, as 
you Say, to assert these things as existing at present, I shall not wonder 


that I have done this in consequence of not clearly unfolding my 
meaning. But having spoken about certain particulars, which I wished 
to take place, respecting music, I perhaps appeared to you to speak as if 
they actually existed at present. For, to blame a thing which is 
incurable, and which is very far advanced in error, is by no means 
pleasant, though sometimes necessary. But, as we are thus far agreed, 
will you not say that these things subsist among us, and those, more 
than among the other Greeks? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But if they should also take place among others, would they 
not be better conducted than at present? 

CLIN. By far better, if they subsisted as you just now said they ought 
to subsist, and as they subsist among those and with us. 

GUEST. Shall we then agree at present, that the things asserted by you, 
in every kind of discipline and music, are these: that poets should be 
compelled to assert that a good man, being temperate and just, is happy 
and blessed, whether he is large and robust, small and weak, rich or 
poor; but that an unjust man is miserable, and passes his days in sorrow, 
though he should be richer than Cinyras or Midas? A poet, therefore, 
if he speaks rightly, will say to us: I shall never mention nor consider 
him as a man, who does not perform with justice, and possess every 
thing which is denominated beautiful in conduct. Such a one wo, being 
just, will desire to contend with his enemies in close engagement. But 
he who is unjust will neither dare to behold bloody slaughter, nor to 
vanquish, running, the Thracian Boreas, nor will he acquire any of those 
things which are denominated good. For the things which are called by 
the many good, are not rightly denominated. For it is said that health 
is the best thing; beauty the next; strength the third; and riches the 
fourth. And an innumerable multitude of other things are called good. 
Thus, to see and hear acutely, and to possess in a proper manner all such 
things as belong to the senses; likewise to do in a tyrannical manner 
whatever you please, appears to be good. And besides this, it is 
considered as the end of all blessedness to become in the most rapid 
manner immortal, while possessing all these. But you and I say that all 
these are the best of possessions to just and holy men, but that to unjust 
men they are the worst of all things, beginning the enumeration from 
health. For to be well, to see, hear, and possess the other senses, and, 
in short, to live, is the greatest evil, though a man should be immortal 


through the whole of time, and possess every thing that is called good, 
if all these are not attended with justice and every virtue. But it is a less 
evil to live in this manner for the shortest time. I think that your poets 
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should speak in this manner, and that you should persuade and compel 
them to do so, and to instruct the youth, through rhythms and 
harmonies, consequent to these assertions. Do you perceive this? For 
I clearly assert, that the things which are called evil are good to the 
unjust, but evil to the just; but that things good are truly good to the 
good, but evil to the wicked. Do, therefore, you and I agree in what is 
said, or not? 

CLIN. We appear partly to agree, and partly not. 

GUEST. Perhaps I have not persuaded you that he is not happy, but 
clearly wretched, who alone possesses in himself injustice and insolence, 
though he should be healthy and rich, and a tyrant to the end of life; 
and, besides all these, should be endued with uncommon strength of 
body, in conjunction with immortality, and should never experience any 
of these things which are called evils. 

CLIN. You speak most truly. 

GUEST. Be it so then. But what ought we to say after this? If he is 
valiant, and strong, and beautiful, and rich, and accomplishes through 
the whole of life whatever he desires, - will he not necessarily appear to 
you, if he is unjust and insolent, to live in a shameful manner? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Will he not also appear to you to live badly? 

CLIN. This will not in a similar manner appear to me. 

GUEST. But will you not admit that he must live unpleasantly, and in 
a manner contrary to his interest? 

CLIN. How can I admit this? 

GUEST. How? If a God, my friends, should cause us to agree in 
sentiment, as we now nearly dissent from each other. For these things 
appear to me so necessary, that Crete, O friend Clinias, does not more 
clearly appear to be an island. And if I were a legislator, I would 
endeavour to compel the poets, and all the other inhabitants of the city, 
to speak in this manner: and I would ordain, that nearly the greatest of 
all punishments should be inflicted on him who should assert, in the 
country to which he belonged, that there are certain men of a base 
character who lead a pleasant life; or that some things are advantageous 
and lucrative, but others more just. And I would persuade my citizens 
to assert many other things, contrary to what are now advanced by the 
Cretans and Lacedemonians, as it appears, and, indeed by the rest of 
mankind. For, by Jupiter and Apollo, O best of men! if we should ask 
those Gods who gave us laws, whether the most just is the most pleasant 
life, or whether there are two certain lives, one of which is most 
pleasant, and the other most just: - tf, in answer to our inquiry, they 
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should say there are two lives, we might, perhaps, again ask them (if we 
inquire properly) which we ought to call most happy; those who lead 
the most just, or those who lead the most pleasant life. If they should 
say, those who lead the most pleasant life, their answer would be absurd. 
But I am desirous that a thing of this kind should not be said by the 
Gods, but rather by our fathers and legislators. I shall therefore put the 
same question to my father and legislator, and I shall suppose him to 
reply, that he who lives the most pleasant life is the most blessed. After 
this, I shall thus interrogate him: O father, do you not wish me to live 
most happily? But you never cease exhorting me to live most justly. 
He, therefore, who acts in this manner, whether he is a legislator or a 
father, acts I think absurdly, and speaks inconsistently. But if he should 
evince that the most just life is the most blessed, every one who hears 
him may, I think, inquire what it is which the law praises in that life as 
good and beautiful, and better than pleasure. For, what good separate 
from pleasure can be present to the just man? Can it be said that 
renown and praise, both from men and Gods, are good and beautiful, 
but at the same time unpleasant? and that the contrary is true with 
respect to infamy? We shall say, By no means, O legislator. But is 
neither to do an injury, nor to suffer one, unpleasant indeed, but at the 
same time good, or beautiful? And are other things pleasant, but 
shameful and base? 


CLIN. How can they? 
GUEST. The reason, therefore, which neither separates the pleasant 


and the just, nor the good and the beautiful, is persuasive, if to nothing 
else, yet at least to the wish to live a holy and just life. So that the 
discourse of the legislator will be most shameful and discordant, if he 
denies that these things are so. For no one will voluntarily wish to be 
persuaded to do that which ts not attended with more joy than sorrow. 
But that which is beheld afar off affects every one, as I may say, and 
even boys, with a dark vertigo. The legislator, therefore, dispersing the 
darkness, shall establish for us an opinion the contrary to this; and shall 
persuade the citizens, by custom, and praise, and arguments, that both 
things just and unjust are involved in shade; and that things unjust, 
which appear contrary to the just, being surveyed by the unjust and 
depraved man, seem to be pleasant, but things just, most unpleasant: but 
when they are surveyed by the just man, they appear to be entirely the 
contrary. 


CLIN. It appears so. 
GUEST. But which of these decisions, shall we say, is most true? 
Whether is it that of the worse, or of the better soul? 


CLIN. Necessarily that of the better soul. 

GUEST. It is necessary, therefore, that an unjust life should not only 
be more base and depraved, but, in reality, more unpleasant, than a just 
and holy life. 

CLIN. It appears so, my friend, according to the present reasoning. 

GUEST. A legislator, therefore, who is in the least degree useful, 
though what we have now asserted should not subsist in this manner, - 
yet, as there is not any thing else which can be more advantageous to 
youth, he will venture to assert it, though false, for their good; because 
he will thus be enabled to lead them to act justly, not by force, but 
willingly. 

CLIN. Truth, indeed, O guest, is beautiful and stable: but it does not 
appear easy to persuade. 

GUEST. Be it so. But that fable of the Sidonian, though improbable, 
yet easily persuades, as well as an innumerable multitude of others. 

CLIN. What fable? 

GUEST. That, teeth being once sown, armed men were produced from 
them. For this may serve as a great example to a legislator, that any one _ 
may persuade the souls of young men to whatever he pleases. So that 
he ought, by considering, to find out nothing else than by what means 
he may confer, through persuasion, the greatest good on the city; and 
should, by every possible contrivance, discover after what manner the 
whole of such an association may always speak one and the same thing 
about these particulars, through the whole of life, in odes, fables, and 
discourses. But if it appears to you to be otherwise, no discord will arise 
from this difference in opinion. 

CLIN. It does not appear to me that either of us can doubt about these 
particulars. 

GUEST. I will, therefore, continue my discourse. I say then, that it is 
necessary to insinuate, as by enchantment, all the choirs, which are 
three, into the young and tender souls of boys, together with all such 
other beautiful things as we have spoken of, and which yet remain for 
us to discuss. But the principal thing among them is this: that if the life 
which is pronounced by the Gods to be the most pleasant, and the best, 
appears to be the same with that which we have described, we shall have 
spoken most truly, and shall more persuade those whom we ought to 
persuade, than if we had asserted anything else. 

CLIN. What you say must be granted. 

GUEST. In the first place, therefore, the puerile choir of muses should 
enter, being about to sing things of this kind, with all possible 
earnestness to the whole city. In the second place, that choir which 


consists of men thirty years old shall invoke the God Pzan as a witness 
of the truth of what is said, and shall beseech him, together with the 
divinity Persuasion, to be propitious to the youth. But it 1s necessary 
that there should be a third choir, consisting of those who are between 
thirty and sixty years old. But the mythologists about the same odes, 
who are more advanced in years than these, as they will no longer be 
able to sing to the harp, ought agreeably to a divine oracle to be 
dismissed. 

_CLIN. Who do you mean, O guest, by these third choirs? for I do not 
clearly understand what you wish to say about them. 

GUEST. These are nearly those for whose sake most of the above 
assertions were made. 

CLIN. We do not yet understand: endeavour therefore to speak yet 
clearer. 

GUEST. We said, if I remember, in the beginning of this discourse, 
that the nature of every youth was so ardent, that it could not be at rest 
either in body or voice, but that it was always speaking and leaping 
without order; and that no other animal possessed a sense of the order 
of both these, but that this was alone the province of the nature of man. 
We likewise said, that rhythm was the name given to the order of 
motion, but harmony to that of the voice, when the sharp and the flat 
are mingled together; and that both together are denominated a choir. 
We still further asserted, that the Gods, commiserating our nature, gave 
us Apollo and the Muses as our associates in and leaders of the choir; 
and Bacchus (if we recollect) as the third. 

CLIN. How is it possible we should not remember? 

GUEST. We have therefore spoken concerning the choir of Apollo and 
the Muses: and hence it is necessary that we should speak respecting the 
third and remaining choir, or that of Bacchus. 

CLIN. Inform me how you mean: for a Bacchic choir of old men 
appears, on the first hearing, to be very absurd; if those who form this 
choir exceed thirty, so as to be from fifty to sixty years old. 

GUEST. You speak most truly. But I think reason is requisite, that it 
may appear how this may be opportunely accomplished. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. Do we therefore agree in what has been previously said? 

CLIN. Respecting what? 

GUEST. That every man and boy, those who are free, and those who 
are slaves, the male and the female, and in short the whole city, should 
sing these things to the whole city without ceasing, according to all the 
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varieties of harmony, so as that those who sing the hymns may 
experience an insatiable pleasure. 

CLIN. How is it possible not to acknowledge that these things ought 
to be so? 

GUEST. But by what means will the best part of the city, and which 
is most capable of persuading by age, in conjunction with prudence, be 
able, by singing the most beautiful things, to be the cause of the greatest 
good? or shall we foolishly omit that which will be the most principal 
thing in the most beautiful and most useful odes? 

CLIN. In consequence of what has been just now said, it is impossible 
to omit it. 

GUEST. How then will it be accomplished in a becoming manner? 
Consider, if in this way. 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. Every one who is more advanced in age, being full of 
sluggishness with respect to odes, will be less delighted with these; and 
by how much the older and more modest he is, by so much the more 
will he necessarily be ashamed to sing. Will it not be so? 

CLIN. It will. 

GUEST. He will therefore be still more ashamed to sing, standing 
upright in the theatres, before an all-various multitude of men; especially 
if the choir, like those that contend for victory when exercising their 
voice, should be compelled to sing though lean and fasting; for, thus 
circumstanced, they will not sing without molestation and shame, and, 
when they do, it will be without alacrity. 

CLIN. You speak of things most necessary. 

GUEST. How then shall we render them disposed to engage in odes 
with alacrity? Shall we not ordain by law, in the first place, that boys 
shall not by any means taste wine tll they are eighteen years old? For 
we ought to teach them, that it is not proper to deduce like a river, fire 
to fire, into the body and soul, before they begin to engage in manly 
labours; but that we should dread the furious habit of youth. In the. 
next place, we should inform them that wine is to be moderately used 
till they are thirty years old, and that young men should by all means 
avoid intoxication and abundance of wine. But when they have attained 
the fortieth year, then they may be allowed to attend feasts, to invoke 
the other Gods, and beseech Bacchus to be present at the mystic 
ceremonies and sports of the old men; for this divinity bestowed wine 
upon men as a remedy against the austerity of old age, that through this 
we might acquire a second youth, forget sorrow, and render the manners 
of our soul softer, - just as iron is softened by the actions of fire. In the 


first place, therefore, will not every one who is thus affected, be willing, 
with more alacrity and less shame, not indeed in a great but in a 
moderate multitude, nor among strangers, but his familiars, to sing, and, 
as we have often said, to enchant? 

CLIN. Very much so. 

GUEST. This mode then will not be altogether improper to induce 
them to join with us in singing. 

CLIN. By no means. 

‘GUEST. But with what voice, and with what muse, will these men 
sing? or is it not evident that it will be with such a one as is adapted to 
them? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But which will be adapted to divine men? Will it not be that 
of choirs? 

CLIN. We indeed, O guest, and these, are not able to sing any thing 
else than that which we have learnt in the choirs, having been 
accustomed thus to sing. 

GUEST. It is reasonable it should be so. For you have not in reality 
been partakers of the most beautiful singing; and this because your 
government is rather military than civil. Hence your young men are 
like a compact multitude of colts feeding together in herds. And no 
one of your people, taking to himself his own offspring, commits him 
as it were to a groom, that his fierceness may be tamed, and that he may 
be gently and mildly educated, and from whom he may receive every 
thing proper to the discipline of youth; whence he may not only 
become a good soldier, but an able governor of a city, and one who, in 
the beginning we said, would be more warlike than the soldiers of 
Tyrtzus, and would always and every where, both in private and public, 
honour the possession of fortitude, as ranking in the fourth, and not in 
the first place among the virtues. 

CLIN. I do not know, O guest of ours, for what reason you again 
degrade our legislators. 

GUEST. It is not my intention, excellent man, to do so, if I do it; but 
where reason leads, there, if you are willing, we will direct our course. 
For if we possess a muse more beautiful than that of the choirs, and the 
common theatres, we will endeavour to impart this to such as we said 
were ashamed of that muse, and endeavoured to participate of one more 
beautiful. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. In the first place, then, it is proper that this should be present 
to all whom a certain grace follows, that either the grace itself alone 
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should be the most approved, or a certain rectitude, or, in the third 
place, advantage. Thus, for example, a grace follows food and drink, and 
every kind of aliment, and this grace we call pleasure: but if it 
contributes to health, we denominate it rectitude and utility. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Thus, too, a grace follows discipline, which is also called 
pleasure; and the truth resulting from discipline is denominated rectitude 
and advantage, the beneficial and the becoming. 

CLIN. It is so. 

GUEST. But what? In the artificial production of similitudes, when 
pleasure is the result of such productions, may not such pleasure be most 
justly denominated a grace? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But, in short, the equality of such things, rather than pleasure, 
renders them such and so great. 

CLIN. It is well said. 

GUEST. Hence that alone can be rightly judged by pleasure, which 
neither affords a certain advantage, nor truth, nor similitude; nor yet 
again is the cause of any injury, but which alone subsists for the sake of 
that grace which follows other things, and which may be most 
beautifully denominated pleasure, when none of these attend it. 

CLIN. Do you alone speak of innoxious pleasure? 

GUEST. I do; I say that this is sport, when it is neither the cause of 
any thing detrimental or advantageous, which deserves serious 
consideration. 

CLIN. You speak most truly. 

GUEST. Shall we not then assert, from what has been now said, that 
it is fit all imitations should be judged in the least degree by pleasure and 
false opinion, and in like manner, all equality? For it does not follow, 
that because this thing appears to some one to be equal, or some one is 
delighted with that, that therefore this thing is equal, or that possesses 
symmetry; but it is so from truth, the most of all things. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Do we not therefore say, that all music is assimilative and 
imitative? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. In the smallest degree, therefore, when any one says that 
music is to be judged by pleasure, is such an assertion to be admitted, 
and in the smallest degree is such a music to be inquired after as a 
serious thing, if it 1s any where to be found; but that music alone is to 
be explored which possesses similitude by its imitation of the beautiful. 


CLIN. Most true. 

GUEST. Those, therefore, that inquire after the most beautiful singing, 
and the most beautiful muse, ought, as it appears, to explore not that 
which is pleasant in each of these, but that which is right. For the 
rectitude of imitation, as we have said, consists in expressing the 
magnitude and quality of that which it represents, such as they are. 

CLIN. How should it not be so? 

GUEST. But every one will acknowledge this with respect to music, 
that all poems are an assimilation and imitation of it. Or, do you think 
that all poets, auditors, and players, will not assent to this? 

CLIN. Very much so. 

GUEST. But it is proper, as it appears, to know respecting every poem, 
what kind of a thing it is, if any one wishes not to err in deciding upon 
it. For he who does not know what the essence of it means, nor of 
what it is the image, will never understand the rectitude or 
erroneousness of its intention. 

CLIN. It is impossible he should. 

GUEST. But can he who does not know the rectitude of a performance 
ever be able to know whether it is well or ill accomplished? I do not 
indeed speak in a manner perfectly clear; but, perhaps, I shall thus speak 
with more perspicuity. 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. There are ten thousand similitudes which have reference to 
the sight. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. What then? If any one is ignorant what each of the imitated 
bodies is, can he ever know whether it is properly represented? as, for 
instance, whether the representation possesses the joints and respective 
members of the body, their positions, number, and quality, such as they 
ought to be, and besides all these, the proper colours and figures; or, on 
the contrary, whether all these are exhibited in a disordered manner. 
Do you think that any one can at all know these particulars who 1s 
unacquainted with the animal which is imitated? 

CLIN. How should he? 

GUEST. But if any one knows that it is a man who 1s painted, or 
otherwise represented, and that he has received all his parts, colours and 
figures, from art, would it be necessary that he who knows this should 
likewise readily know whether the representation is beautiful, or 
whether it is in any respect defective in beauty? 

CLIN. We should all of us, O guest, as I may say, know the beautiful 
parts of animals. 
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GUEST. You speak with perfect propriety. Is it not therefore 
necessary, that a prudent judge should possess these three things about 
every image, both in painting and music? In the first place, that he 
should know what the thing 1s; in the second place, that it possesses 
rectitude; and, in the third place, that the image is properly executed in 
words, melodies, and rhythms? 

CLIN. It appears so. 

GUEST. We should not, therefore, omit to speak concerning the 
difficulty which is in music. For, since it is more celebrated than other 
images, it requires more caution than the rest. For he who errs in this 
will be injured in the greatest degree, since he will thus conciliate to 
himself depraved manners. But it is most difficult to be known, because 
poets are more depraved than the Muses. For these are incapable of 
erring to so great a degree as, in fashioning the words of men, to give 
the figure and melody of women; or, in composing the melody and 
figures of those who are free, to harmonize together the rhythms of 
slaves and the free-born; or, in exhibiting rhythms and liberal figures, to 
assign a melody or discourse contrary to the rhythms. Besides this, they 
will never place together the voices of beasts, and men, and instruments, 
and every kind of noise, as imitating one certain thing. But human 
poets combine things of this kind together in the greatest degree, and 
irrationally mingle them with each other, exciting such men by these 
means to laugh, who, as Orpheus says, "are allotted the elegance of 
delight." For they perceive all these particulars mingled together: and, 
besides this, the poets dilacerate rhythm and figures separate from 
melody, arranging naked words in measure; producing melody and 
rhythm without words; and employing the naked sound of the harp and 
the pipe. Among which particulars, it is very difficult to know the 
intention of the rhythm and harmony which subsist without words, and 
to which of the imitations deserving to be mentioned they are similar. 
But it is necessary to consider every thing of this kind as replete with 
rusticity; as immoderately loving swiftness without falling, and the voice. 
of wild beasts, and on this account using the melody of the harp and the 
pipe for other purposes than dancing and singing. But to use either of 
these instruments unaccompanied with words, is full of all unskilfulness 
and legerdemain. But the reason of this is as follows: We do not 
consider that we ought not to employ our Muses when we are fifty, or 
thirty, years old, but we ought to find out when it is proper. Our 
discourse, however, appears to me, from what has been said, to signify 
thus much concerning the muse belonging to choirs, that it is necessary 
those who are fifty years old should be better instructed than others in 
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the particulars belonging to singing. For they must necessarily possess 
a proper sensation and knowledge of rhythms and harmonies. Or how 
can they know the rectitude of melodies; to what the Doric harmony is 
proper or improper; and whether the rhythm which the poet has united 
to it is right, or not? 

CLIN. It is evident that they cannot by any means. 

GUEST. But the numerous vulgar are ridiculous in thinking that they 
sufficiently know what is well harmonized, and possesses proper 
rhythm, and what is not so: for these have been compelled to sing and 
walk in rhythm. But in consequence of doing each of these ignorantly, 
they would not syllogize as follows: Every melody, when it possesses 
things which accord, subsists in a proper manner; but when it does not 
possess things which accord, it is defective. 

CLIN. Most necessarily so. 

GUEST. What then? Can he who does not understand what it 
possesses, and what its definition is, know, as we have said, how it 
properly subsists at any time in any one? 

CLIN. How is it possible he should? 

GUEST. This then, as it appears, we have now discovered, that those 
singers which we have now called upon, and have after a manner 
compelled to sing voluntarily, ought from necessity to be disciplined 
thus far, as to be able each of them to follow the progressions of the 
rhythms, and the chords of the melodies, that, perceiving the harmonies 
and the rhythms, they may choose such as are fit to be sung by so 
many, and by such particular persons; and, thus singing, may themselves 
immediately be innocently delighted, and thus induce young men to 
embrace worthy manners. But, being thus far instructed, they will 
participate of a more accurate discipline than that which is directed to 
the multitude, and to poets themselves. For, in the third place, it is by 
no means necessary that a poet should know whether the imitation is 
beautiful or not; but it is nearly necessary that he should know this of 
harmony and rhythm. But all the three ought to be known for the sake 
of choosing the most beautiful, and the second; for otherwise they will 
never become a sufficient enchantment to youth to the acquisition of 
virtue. And thus, that which our discourse intended in the beginning, 
viz. that it might afford proper assistance to the choir of Bacchus, has 
been accomplished by us to the utmost of our ability. But let us 
consider whether this should be accomplished in this manner. For such 
an assembly must necessarily be tumultuous, in consequence of the 
compotation proceeding to a greater degree, which we supposed in the 
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beginning of our discourse must necessarily happen to drinking 
associations of the present day. 

CLIN. It is necessary it should. 

GUEST. But every one becoming lighter than himself will be elevated 
and delighted; will be filled with freedom of speech; and in this 
condition will not hear him who is near him, but will consider himself 
sufficient both to govern himself and others. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. Have we not said, that, when these things take place, the 
souls of the drinkers, being rendered fervid, will become more soft and 
juvenile, like iron heated in the fire? so that they may be easily led, as 
when they were young, by those who are able and know how to 
instruct and fashion them: but that he who is able to fashion them is the 
same as he who was then said to be a good legislator, by whose laws 
respecting compotation he may be restrained who is confident and 
audacious, and more impudent than is proper, and who is unwilling to 
endure order with respect to silence, discourse, drinking, and the muse; 
and may be willing to act in a contrary manner in every respect; sending 
Out against advancing and base confidence, the most beautiful opposing 
fear, in conjunction with justice; which divine fear we have denominated 
shame and modesty. 

CLIN. It 1s so. 

GUEST. But the guardians and fabricators of these laws ought, as 
leaders of those that are not sober, to be themselves free from 
perturbation and ebriety; without which it 1s more difficult to fight 
against intoxication than to contend with enemies without unterrified 
leaders. But he who is unwilling to be persuaded by these, and by the 
leaders of Bacchus who are more than sixty years old, sustains an equal, 
and indeed a greater disgrace than he who is unpersuaded by the leaders 
of Mars. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. If such ebriety and such sport were adopted, would not such 
drinking associates derive great utility from thence, and be more 
conjoined in friendship than before, and not be enemies as at present? 
Would not likewise the whole of their association be according to law, 
in consequence of the sober being the leaders of the intoxicated? 

CLIN. Certainly, if the ebriety was conducted in the manner you now 
speak of. 

GUEST. We ought not, therefore, to blame the gift of Bacchus simply, 
as if it were evil, and not worthy to be received into the city. For much 
more might yet be said to this purpose; though I should be fearful to 
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disclose to the multitude the greatest good which this divinity imparts, 
because men when they hear it will not receive and understand it as they 
ought. 

CLIN. What is that good? 

GUEST. A certain narration and rumour has devolved to us, that this 
God was once disordered in his mind by his mother Juno, and that on 
this account he introduced the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the insane 
choir, that he might take vengeance on the Goddess. It is further 
reported, that for this purpose he bestowed wine upon mankind. But 
I leave things of this kind to be said by those who think that they can 
assert them with safety respecting the Gods. Thus much, however, I 
know, that no animal is born with such, and so much, intelligence as is 
proper to it, when it acquires a perfection of intellect. But every animal, 
during the time in which it has not yet obtained its proper prudence, 
rages and vociferates in a disordered manner; and when any one slays it 
rapidly, it again leaps without order.’ But we may recollect that we 
said these were the principles of music and gymnastic. 

CLIN. We do recollect. 

GUEST. Did we not also say, that this principle imparted to us the 
sense of rhythm and harmony? and that Apollo, the Muses, and 
Bacchus, were the causes of these? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But wine, according to the assertions of some, was given to 
men as a punishment, that they might be rendered, through it, insane. 
Agreeably, however, to what has now been asserted by us, it is on the 
contrary a medicine; and was imparted that the soul might acquire 
shame, but the body health and strength. 

CLIN. You have very beautifully, O guest, reminded us of what has 
been said. 

GUEST. But now the half of the particulars pertaining to the choir 1s 
complete. Shall we finish or omit the remaining part? 

CLIN. What parts do you speak of; and how do you divide each of 
them? 

GUEST. According to us, the whole of the choir is the whole of 
discipline. But, of this, one part consists in vocal rhythms and 
harmonies. 

CLIN. Certainly. 


t Viz. in another life: for the soul carries with it into another the habits and 
manners which it possessed in the present life. 
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GUEST. But the other in the motion of the body, which has rhythm 
in common with the motion of the voice, but figure peculiar to itself: 
but, in the former part, melody is the motion of the voice. 

CLIN. Most true. 

GUEST. I know not, therefore, after what manner we have 
denominated things pertaining to the voice, which extend as far as to the 
soul, and contribute to the discipline of virtue, music. 

CLIN. They were rightly called so. 

GUEST. But things pertaining to the body, which we have called 
dancing in sport, if such a motion should extend as far as to the virtue 
of the body, we should denominate the artificial leading of it to this 
purpose, gymnastic. 

CLIN. Most right. 

GUEST. But we appear to have spoken sufficiently of that part of 
music, which we have said 1s the half of the choir. Shall we, therefore, 
speak of the remaining half, or how shall we do? 

CLIN. O most excellent man, who art discoursing with Cretans and 
Lacedzmonians, as you have spoken sufficiently about music, but 
gymnastic remains yet to be discussed, what do you think each of us 
ought to reply to your interrogation? 

GUEST. I shall say that you have perspicuously answered by your 
question. For I understand that your present interrogation 1s, as I have 
said, an answer, and, besides this, a mandate to discuss the particulars 
about gymnastic. 

CLIN. You apprehend my meaning excellently well; and therefore 
discuss these particulars. 

GUEST. We shall do so: for it is not very difficult to speak about 
things known to both of you. And besides, you are far more skilled in 
this art than in that of music. 

CLIN. You nearly speak the truth. 

GUEST. Is not, therefore, the principle of this sport, every animal 
being naturally accustomed to leap? But man, as we have said, receiving 
a sense of rhythm, generated and brought forth dancing. And melody, 
recalling to mind, and exciting rhythm, these two, communicating with 
each other, brought forth the choir and sport. 

CLIN. Most true. 

GUEST. One part of this we have said we have already discussed, and 
that we should in the next place endeavour to discuss the remaining 
part. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 
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GUEST. We will, therefore, first of all bring to a conclusion the choir 
of intoxication, if it is agreeable to you. 

CLIN. Of what are you speaking? 

GUEST. If any city should use drinking associations as a serious 
concern, with law and order, and as an exercise to the acquisition of 
temperance, and should not at the same time avoid other pleasures, but 
in a similar manner should engage in them for the sake of subduing 
them, after this manner it may be allowed to use all these. But if it uses 
drinking associations as sport, and gives permission to any one to drink 
when he pleases, and with whom he pleases, and to engage in any other 
pursuit without restraint, I should not be of this opinion, that this city, 
or any individual in it, ought, at any time, to make use of intoxication. 
But I should much prefer the law of the Carthaginians to the custom of 
the Cretans and Lacedemonians. For their law forbids any one 
belonging to the camp to taste of wine, but orders water to be drunk 
during all this period. I likewise would not permit it to be drunk in the 
city by either male or female slaves; nor by magistrates during the year 
of their office; nor by pilots, nor judges, when engaged in their 
respective employments; nor, in short, by any one when deliberating 
about things of importance. Again, I would not permit it to be drunk 
by any one in the day-time, unless for the sake of bodily exercise or 
disease; nor by a man and woman at night, when they intend to beget 
children. And many other circumstances might be adduced, in which 
those who possess a sound mind, and conform to good laws, will abstain 
from wine. So that, according to this reasoning, no city has occasion for 
a multitude of vineyards. But other concerns of agriculture, and every 
thing respecting diet, should be orderly disposed: and wine should be 
nearly used in the most moderate and least degree of all things. And 
this, if it is agreeable to you, O guests, shall be the conclusion of my 
discourse respecting wine. 

CLIN. Beautifully said: and it is agreeable to us it should be so. 
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BOOK III 


And thus much concerning these particulars. But shall we say that 
civil government had a certain beginning? And may not any one behold 
it hence with ease, and in the most beautiful manner? 

CLIN. Whence? 

GUEST. Whence any one may behold the progress of cities to virtue, 
and at the same time to vice. 

CLIN. Whence do you say? 

GUEST. I think, indeed, from a length and infinity of time, and from 
the mutations in It. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. Do you appear to have ever understood what a multitude of 
time has elapsed since cities and the politic institutions of men 
commenced? 

CLIN. This is by no means easy to understand. 

GUEST. It is indeed infinite,‘ and impossible to be expressed. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Will not myriads upon myriads of cities have subsisted in this 
time? and, in consequence of the same temporal infinity, have not as 
many been destroyed? and will they not every where have been 
governed according to every kind of polity; and at one time pass from 
the lesser to the greater, and at another from the greater to the lesser; 
and have become worse from the better, and better from the worse? 

CLIN. It is necessary. 

GUEST. Let us therefore assign, if we are able, the cause of this 
mutation: for perhaps it may exhibit to us the first generation and 
mutation of polities. 

CLIN. You speak well. It is therefore necessary that you should 
readily unfold what you conceived to be the truth concerning them, and 
that we should at the same tume follow you. 

GUEST. Do ancient discourses then appear to you to possess any 
truth? 

CLIN. Of what kind? 


' From hence it is evident that they are not genuine Platonists, who contend that 
according to Plato the world had a beginning. See the Timæus. 
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GUEST. That there have been many destructions of the human race, 
through deluges, diseases, and many other things, in which a very small 
part of mankind was left. 

CLIN. Every thing of this kind must be very probable to every one. 

GUEST. Let us then consider one of these destructions out of many, - 

I mean that which was caused by a deluge. 

CLIN. What ought we to think about this? 

GUEST. That those who then escaped the destruction were nearly 
mountain shepherds, a few dormant sparks of the human race, preserved 
on the summits of mountains. 

CLIN. Evidently so. 

GUEST. But such as these must necessarily have been ignorant of other 
arts, and of those artifices in cities of men towards each other, with a 
view of prerogative and contention, and other base ends. 

CLIN. It 1s likely. 

GUEST. But we shall also suppose het the cities which were situated 
in plains, and those bordering on the sea, entirely perished at that time. 

CLIN. We will suppose so. 

GUEST. We must assert, therefore, that all instruments were destroyed 
at the time, together with every invention pertaining to art, politic 
discipline, or any other certain wisdom. 

CLIN. For how, O most excellent man, if these particulars remained 
through the whole of time in the same perfection as at present, could 
anything new have ever been invented? It is because an innumerable 
multitude of years was unknown to the inventors. But one or two 
thousand years have elapsed since some things were invented by 
Dedalus, others by Orpheus, and others by Palamedes. The particulars 
indeed respecting music were discovered by Marsyas and Olympus; but 
those relating to the lyre by Amphion. And a multitude of other things 
were, as I may say, invented by others but yesterday. 

GUEST. Do you not perceive, O Clinias, that you have omitted to 
mention the friend who was yesterday present? 

CLIN. Do you mean Epimenides? 

GUEST. I do. For he far excelled all among you 1n inventions; and, 
as you say, brought to perfection in reality what Hesiod had formerly 
divined in his writings. 

CLIN. We do say so. 

GUEST. We must assert, therefore, that when that devastation by a 
deluge took place, human affairs were in a state of infinite and dreadful 
solitude; that a prodigious part of the earth was unprolific; and other 
animals having perished, some herds of oxen, and a few goats, which 
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were rarely found, supplied those men with food that escaped the 
devastation. 

CLIN. Doubtless. 

GUEST. But are we of opinion that there was then any memory of a 
city, politic discipline, and legislation, which is the subject of our present 
discourse? 

CLIN. By no means. 

GUEST. From these people, therefore, thus circumstanced, all the 
particulars which exist at present derived their subsistence; viz. cities and 
polities, arts and laws, many vices and many virtues. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. Can we be of opinion, O wonderful man, that as those who 
then existed were ignorant of many beautiful things pertaining to 
citizens, and many of a contrary nature, they could ever become perfect 
either in virtue or vice? 

CLIN. You speak well; and I understand what you say. 

GUEST. In consequence, therefore, of the progression of time, and the 
increase of the human race, all things advanced to the condition of all 
things at present. 

CLIN. Most right. 

GUEST. But this was probably not effected suddenly, and in a short, 
but in a very extended period of time. 

CLIN. It 1s very proper it should be so. 

GUEST. For I think that fear would prevent all the inhabitants from 
descending from their elevated abodes to the plains. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. Would not likewise those who lived at that time be delighted 
in beholding each other, on account of their paucity? And would they 
not have nearly lost, as I may say, all the artificial means of passing over 
to each other, either by land or sea? I do not therefore think it would 
be very possible for them to mingle with each other. For iron and brass 
and all metals would have perished, confused together; so that it would 
be impossible to separate and bring them into light. Hence trees would: 
be but rarely cut down. For, if any instrument should happen to be left 
on the mountains, these rapidly wearing away would vanish; and no 
other could be made, till the metallic art should again be discovered by 
men. 

CLIN. How indeed could it? 

GUEST. But in how many generations afterwards do we think this 
would take place? 

CLIN. It is evident, in a great many. 
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GUEST. The arts therefore which are employed about iron and brass, 
and all such things, must at the same time be involved in darkness, and 
indeed in a still greater degree. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Sedition, therefore, together with war, must at that time be 
every where extirpated. 

CLIN. How so? 

GUEST. In the first place, they will be benevolent towards and love 
each other, on account of their solitude. In the next place, food will not 
be the cause of war to them: for pastures will be rare; a few only 
perhaps remaining from the first, in which the inhabitants of that time 
will for the most part live. For they will not by any means be in want 
of milk and animal food. Further still, hunting will supply them with 
food, neither of a bad kind nor in a small quantity. They will likewise 
possess abundance of clothing, beds and habitations, together with 
apparatus pertaining to fire, and such as has no occasion for fire. The 
plastic too and weaving arts will not be indigent of iron. But divinity 
imparted all these together with these arts to men, that, if at any time 
they should fall into so great a calamity, they might be able to propagate 
the human race. On this account, at that time they were not very poor, 
nor were they compelled by poverty to quarrel with each other. But 
neither could they ever become rich, because they were without silver 
and gold. But in any association where neither riches nor poverty take 
up their abode, in this the most just manners will nearly be found. For 
neither insolence nor injustice, neither emulation nor envy, can subsist 
in such a society. From these causes, and through their innocence 
which we have spoken of, they were good. For, whenever they heard 
that any thing was beautiful or base, they thought, in consequence of 
their innocence, that it was most truly said to be so, and were 
persuaded. For no one was suspected of lying, through his wisdom, as 
is the case at present; but, believing all that was asserted about Gods and 
men to be true, they lived conformably to what they heard; on which 
account they were altogether such as we a little before represented them 
to be. 

CLIN. These things appear both to me and this other to be so. 

GUEST. We say moreover, that many generations living in this 
manner, both of those prior to the deluge and of those at present, they 
must be less skilful and less learned both in warlike and other arts, 
which at present are exercised by land and sea; likewise in judicial affairs 
and seditions, which men have devised both in words and works, with 
every possible subtilty of contrivance, in order to injure and act unjustly 
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towards each other. That besides this they must be more innocent, 
brave, and at the same time modest, and in every respect more just. But 
of these things we have already assigned the cause. 

CLIN. You speak with rectitude. 

GUEST. These things, therefore, have been asserted by us; and we shall 
speak of every thing consequent to these particulars, for the sake of 
understanding what occasion they had at that time for laws, and who 
was their legislator. 

CLIN. You have spoken well. 

GUEST. Were they, therefore, neither indigent of laws, nor was any 
such thing adopted at that time? For men of that period were 
unacquainted with letters, but lived following the manners and laws, as 
they were called, of their ancestors. 

CLIN. It is probable. 

GUEST. But the manner of their polity was this. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. All of that period appear to me to have called a polity, a 
dynasty, which even at present subsists in many places, both among the 
Greeks and Barbarians. And Homer says that it was adopted in the 
habitation of the Cyclops; for he thus speaks: 


By these no statutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne; 
But high on hills or airy clifts they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whose entrance leads to hell. 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedless of others, to his own severe.' 


CLIN. Homer appears to you to have been an elegant poet. We have 
also met with other pieces, though not many, of his composing, 
extremely elegant. For we Cretans do not very much make use of 
foreign poems. 

MEGIL. We however do make use of them. And Homer appears to . 
me to excel poets of this kind, though he does not describe a Laconic, 
but rather throughout his poems an Ionic life. At present, indeed, he 
appears to give a good testimony to your discourse, mythologically 
referring the ancient condition of mankind to rusticity. 

CLIN. Certainly. 


' Odyss. lib. ix. 112 et seq. 
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GUEST. For he testifies the truth of our assertion: and we shall 
therefore admit him as one who indicates that polities of this kind once 
subsisted. 

CLIN. It is well said. 

GUEST. Were not polities of this kind formed from families and 
kindred dispersed through the want arising from these devastations, - 
polities, in which the oldest person rules over the rest, on account of 
their origin being derived from father and mother; and who following 
these like birds produce one herd, are obedient to paternal mandates, 
and are governed in a kingdom, the most just of all? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But after this, more of them collecting together into one 
body, they will form larger cities: and first of all betaking themselves to 
agriculture, at the roots of mountains they will make certain enclosures 
from hedges, as defensive walls against the attacks of wild beasts, and 
thus produce one common and mighty habitation. 

CLIN. It is probable that this would be the case. 

GUEST. But is not this also probable? 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. That since these more increased habitations are composed 
from such as are lesser and first, each of the small ones should be 
present, having at the same time its most ancient governor, according to 
alliance, together with its own proper manners; and this on account of 
their living separate from each other, and having had different parents 
and preceptors, by whom they have been accustomed to reverence the 
gods, and attend to themselves, the more modest by the more modest, 
the braver by the more brave, and so in all the rest, according as each 
has fashioned their sons and grandsons, who, as we have said, will bring 
with them to this greater habitation the peculiar laws under which they 
have lived. 

CLIN. How is it possible this should not be probable? 

GUEST. It is likewise necessary that every one should be pleased with 
his own laws in the first place, and with those of others in the second 
place. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But we appear to be ignorant that we are entering as it were 
on the beginning of legislation. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. After these things, therefore, it is necessary that those who 
thus assemble together should choose among themselves in common 
some who know the legal institutions of all of them, and that they 
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should openly show such of these as they most approve of, to the 
common rulers and guides of the people, as to kings, who themselves 
approving these institutions will be called legislators. But, having 
appointed their rulers, they will form in this mutation of their polity a 
certain aristocracy, composed from dynasties, or a certain kingdom. 

CLIN. This will doubtless afterwards be the case. 

GUEST. In the next place, therefore, let us speak of a third form of 
polity, in which all the forms and passions of polities, and at the same 
time of cities, happen to be found. 

CLIN. Of what kind is this? 

GUEST. That which Homer signifies, asserting that the third was thus 
produced after the second: 


Dardania’s walls he rais’d; for Ilion then 
(The city since of many-languag’d men) 
Was not. The natives were content to tll 


The shady foot of Ida’s fount-full hill.! 


These verses, and those above, about the Cyclops, are in a certain 
respect divinely written, and are conformable to nature. For the poetic 
genus is divine, being agitated with sacred fury, celebrating many things 
which have happened according to truth, and handling each of them 
with certain graces and muses. 

CLIN. And this very much so. 

GUEST. We will therefore now proceed to consider the preceding 
fable: for, perhaps, something of our intention may be signified by it. 
Will it not be proper to do so? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. We say then that Troy was built from elevated places, in a 
large and beautiful plain, upon a hill not very lofty, and having many 
rivers which rush from mount Ida. 

CLIN. So it is said. 

GUEST. Must not we think that this happened a long time after the 
deluge? | 

CLIN. How could it be otherwise? 

GUEST. A dreadful oblivion, therefore, of the devastation we are now 
speaking of, must, as it appears, have been then present with them, as 
they thus built their city under many rivers, and which descended from 
lofty places, and were not afraid to trust themselves to hills of no great 


altitude. 


' Thad. xx ver. 216. 
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CLIN. It is perfectly evident, therefore, that they existed a long time 
after this devastation. 

GUEST. And I am of opinion that many other cities were at that time 
inhabited, in consequence of the increase of mankind. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. And these indeed fought against Troy; and perhaps by sea, all 
of them now intrepidly using that element. 

CLIN. It appears so. 

GUEST. But the Achaians, who warred on Troy, subverted it in the 
tenth year. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. In this time, therefore, or the space of ten years, in which 
Troy was besieged, many evils happened to the besiegers through the 
seditions of the young men, who received the commanders, when 
returning to their cities and houses, neither in a becoming nor just 
manner, but so that many were slain, and many were exiled. Those that 
were exiled, however, returned, changing their names, and being called 
Doriens instead of Achatans, through one Dorieus, who at that time 
collected together the exiles. And hence you Lacedzmonians 
mythologize about, and thoroughly discuss, all these particulars. 

MEGIL. Certainly. 

GUEST. Hence, as, while discoursing about laws in the beginning of 
this conversation, we made a digression to music and intoxication, so 
now we are led to the same thing as it were by divinity; and our 
discourse presents us as it were with a handle for this purpose. For it 
has brought us to that politic discipline which you said was properly 
instituted both in Lacedzemon and Crete, as by fraternal laws. But now 
we obtain this prerogative from the wandering of our discourse, that, 
while we pass through certain polities and habitations, we behold a first, 
second, and third city, following each other, according to our opinion, 
in immense extensions of a certain time. But now this fourth city, or 
if you please nation, presents itself to us, which was once inhabited, and 
is so at present; from all which, if we are able to understand what is 
beautiful or the contrary, respecting its being inhabited, and what laws 
of the inhabitants preserve what is preserved, or corrupt what is 
corrupted among them, and what change of political institutions renders 
the city happy, we shall think, O Megillus and Clinias, that we have 
done enough. But all these particulars must be discussed by us from the 
beginning, unless we call to account what has been said. 

MEGIL. If, O guest, any God will promise us that, if we enter a 
second time on the business of legislation, we shall hear neither worse 


nor fewer things than what have now been said, I would make a long 
journey, and the present day would appear to me to be short, though 
the God is now turning from the summer to the winter solstice. 

GUEST. It is proper, as it appears, to consider these things. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Let us then be present in thought at that time when 
Lacedemon, and Argos, and Messene, and the cities which were in 
alliance with them, were, O Megillus, in subjection to your ancestors. 
For then, as it is said in the fable, they thought proper, having triply 
divided their army, to inhabit three cities, Argos, Messene, and 
Lacedemon. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And Temenus, indeed, was made king of Argos, but 
Cresphontes of Messene, and Eurysthenes in conjunction with Patrocles 
of Lacedemon. 

CLIN. They were so. 

GUEST. But all these took an oath that they would give assistance, if 
any one should destroy any of these dominions. 

MEGIL. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But inform me, by Jupiter, whether their kingdom or 
government was ever destroyed by any one; or whether it was not 
subverted by others, but by themselves? or shall we say, that a little 
before, when we entered on this discourse, we thought it was so, but 
have now forgotten 1t? 

MEGIL. By no means. 

GUEST. Now, therefore, we shall be more able to establish a thing of 
this kind; for we are led to the same conclusion, as it appears, by the 
history of past transactions; so that we do not pursue in our discourse 
any vain thing, but that which has happened and 1s true. But the 
following particulars have taken place: Three kingdoms, and three cities, 
having a kingly government, mutually swore, respecting the laws which 
they had established about governing and being governed, that kings 
should not reign by violence as time and race continued to advance, and — 
that the people, while the kings observed their oath, should not at any 
time destroy the kingdoms, nor endeavour that they might be subverted 
by others; but that kings should defend both kings and the people when 
injured, and the people, both kings and the people. Was it not so? 

MEGIL. It was. 

GUEST. That therefore which is of the greatest importance in the 
establishments of polities was present with the legislators in these three 
cities, whether the kings themselves gave laws, or any other persons. 
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MEGIL. What was this? 

GUEST. That two cities should always rise up against one which 
would not be persuaded to obey the established laws. 

MEGIL. It is evident. 

GUEST. This also many advise legislators, that they should establish 
such laws as the people and the multitude will willingly admit; which 
is just as if some one should advise the masters of gymnastic exercises, 
or physicians, to take care of and cure the bodies under their direction 
in an agreeable manner. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. It 1s, however, often a desirable circumstance, when with no 
great degree of pain any one is able to procure for bodies a good habit 
and health. 

MEGIL. Certainly. 

GUEST. This also was at that time present with them, and contributed 
in no small degree to the facility of establishing laws. 

MEGIL. What was that? 

GUEST. The legislators had not to procure an equality of possessions, 
which causes the greatest of all accusations, and which takes place in 
other cities established by laws, when any one endeavours to disturb the 
possession of land, or to dissolve what 1s due; perceiving that equality 
can never sufhciently subsist unless these things take place. For against 
him who endeavours to disturb every thing of this kind, all men 
exclaim, that he must not move things which are immoveable. 
Imprecations likewise are uttered against him who introduces divisions 
of land, and the cancelling of debts; so that every man is involved in 
difficulty on this account. This, however, was not the case with the 
Doriens. For land was distributed to them, without envy or 
controversy; and they had no large and ancient debts. 

MEGIL. True. 

GUEST. How therefore came it to pass, O most excellent men, that 
their settlement in houses and legislation came to be so bad? 

MEGIL. How do you mean? and of what is it you accuse them? 

GUEST. That three house-establishments taking place, two of them 
swiftly corrupted the polity and the laws, and one alone, which was 
your city, remained. 

MEGIL. You ask a question which it is not very easy to answer. 

GUEST. But it is proper that, considering and exploring this at present, 
concerning laws, with aged and prudent sport, we should accomplish the 
journey we have undertaken without molestation. 

MEGIL. We ought certainly to do as you say. 
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GUEST. Can we therefore speculate concerning laws in a more 
beautiful manner, than by considering the laws which adorned cities of 
this kind? or can we think of any cities and habitations more illustrious 
and larger than these? 

MEGIL. It is not easy to speak of others that are preferable to these. 

GUEST. It is nearly evident, therefore, that, thus prepared, they would 
not only be able sufficiently to defend Peloponnesus, but all Greece, if 
it should be injured by any of the Barbarians; in the same manner as 
those that dwelt about Ilion, who, trusting to the power of the 
Assyrians descended from Ninus, dared to excite war against Troy. For 
the form of that government, which was still preserved, was by no 
means despicable. And as we at present fear a mighty king,’ in like 
manner all at that time feared that collected coordination of people. For 
the destruction of Troy a second time raised a great accusation against 
them; because the Trojan power was a portion of the Assyrian 
government. Against all these, therefore, the army at that time was 
divided into three cities, under the brother kings, the offspring of 
Hercules, and appeared to be beautifully regulated, and far more so than 
that which came against Troy. For, in the first place, they were of 
opinion that the commanders who descended from Hercules were better 
than those that derived their origin from Pelops; and in the next place, 
that this army far surpassed in virtue that which came against Troy. 
For these conquered, but those were vanquished by these, the Achaians 
by the Doriens. Ought we not thus to think, and that at that time they 
prepared themselves for battle with this intention? 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. It 1s probable therefore, that they would consider this their 
constitution to be firmly established, and that it would endure for a long 
time, in consequence of their mutually undergoing many dangers and 
labours, and being under the orderly government of one race, their kings 
being brothers. And besides this, it is further probable that they used 
many prophets, and among these the Delphic Apollo. 

MEGIL. It ts highly probable. 

GUEST. But these particulars, which appear to be thus great, glided 
away, as it seems, at that time rapidly, except, as we just now said, a 
small part situated about the place of your abode; and this part has not 
ever ceased warring on the two other parts even to the present day. 
For, if the several parts of the constitution at that time had unanimously 


' Viz. the king of Persia, who, as is well known, was usually called the great king. 
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conspired to one end, they would have possessed an irresistible power 
in war. 

MEGIL. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. How, therefore, and on what account, was it dissolved? Does 

it not deserve to be considered what fortune subverted a constitution so 
great, and of such a kind? 
MEGIL. Indeed, he who considers any thing else will not be able to 
understand either other laws or polities, which preserve beautiful and 
great concerns, or on the contrary destroy them, if he neglects these 
things. 

GUEST. It seems, therefore, that we have been fortunately led to this 
consideration, which is so well adapted to our purpose. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Are not therefore, all men ignorant, and at present we 
ourselves, while each of us thinks that he beholds a certain beautiful 
thing, and which will produce admirable effects, when any one is not 
ignorant how it should be properly used? But we ourselves, perhaps, 
neither think rightly about this, nor according to nature. And shall we 
not say, that all men err respecting all other things about which they 
think in a similar manner? 

MEGIL. How do you say? And about what especially are you now 
speaking? 

GUEST. O, good man, I now laugh at myself. For, looking to that 
army about which we have been speaking, it appeared to me to be very 
beautiful, and that a wonderful possession would fall to the lot of the 
Greeks, as I have said, if any one should at that time have used it in a 
proper manner. 

MEGIL. Did you not say all these things well and prudently; and, did 
not we properly praise them? 

GUEST. Perhaps so. But I think that every one who perceives any 
thing great, and which is endued with much power and strength, will be 
immediately convinced, that if he knows it to be used by its possessor, 
being such and so great, its possessor will be happy through 
accomplishing many and admirable things. 

MEGIL. Is not this therefore right? or, how do you say? 

GUEST. Consider now to what he looks, who, in praising every thing 
of this kind, speaks rightly. And in the first place concerning that of 
which we are now speaking, how will those commanders of that time, 
who knew properly how to marshal an army, fortunately make use of 
occasion? Will it not be from their establishing it in safety, and 
preserving it perpetually, so that they themselves may be free, and that 
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they may rule over others whom they please? And, in short, that both 
they and their progeny may obtain from all men, both Greeks and 
Barbarians, whatever they desire? Will they not desire it for the sake of 
these things? 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. He, therefore, who beholding either great wealth, or the 
illustrious honours of a family, or any thing else of this kind, says the 
very same things, will he not say so looking to this, as if through this 
kind he should obtain all that he desires, or the greater part, and such 
as are of the most consequence? 

MEGIL. It appears so. 

GUEST. But there is one common desire of all men, which is signified 
by our present discourse. 

MEGIL. What ts that? 

GUEST. That all things should especially happen according to every 
one’s mandate; but, if not all, at least human affairs. 

MEGIL. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Since, therefore, all of us perpetually wish a thing of this 
kind, both when we are adults and advanced in years, we necessarily 
pray for this to the end of life. 

MEGIL. Certainly. 

GUEST. But we also pray that our friends may obtain the same things 
as ourselves. 

MEGIL. Certainly. 

GUEST. But the son is a friend to the father, viz. the boy to the man. 

MEGIL. How can it be otherwise 

GUEST. But many of those things which the boy prays may happen 
to himself, the father will beseech the Gods to grant that they may not 
happen according to the prayers of his son. 

MEGIL. Do you say that this will be the case when he who prays 1s 
foolish, and while he is yet a youth? 

GUEST. Yes; and when he is a father, either very old or very young,- 
while he knows nothing of things beautiful and just, but, being affected 
like Theseus to the unfortunate Hippolytus, when dying, will pray with 
great alacrity. But if the son knows what is beautiful and just at the 
same time, does it appear to you that he will join in prayer with the 
father? 

MEGIL. I understand what you say. For you appear to me to assert, 
that we ought not to pray, nor endeavour that all things may be 
conformable to our wish, but that our will rather may be obedient to 
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our prudence; and that both cities and each of us ought to pray for, and 
endeavour to obtain, the possession of intellect. 

GUEST. Certainly. And that the politician who is a legislator ought 
always to establish legal orders, looking to this, as I remember to have 
said before, and as I now remind you. For, in the beginning of this 
conversation, you gave it as your opinion, that a good legislator ought 
to establish all laws for the sake of war; but I said that this was to 
exhort him to compose laws according to one virtue only, when, at the 
same time, there are four virtues; and that he ought to look to every 
virtue, but especially towards the first, which is the leader of them all, 
and which is prudence, intellect and opinion, with love and desire 
attendant on these. But our discourse returns again to the same thing; 
and what I then said, I now again say, either if you please jesting or 
seriously - I assert then, that it is dangerous to pray without the 
possession of intellect, but that in this case it is better the contrary to 
what we ask should come to pass. If you are of opinion that these 
things are asserted by me seriously, consider them to be so. For I now 
entirely expect to find you consenting to what we a little before 
advanced, that timidity was not the cause of the destruction of kings, 
and of the whole of that constitution, nor yet the ignorance in warlike 
concerns of the governors and governed, but the whole of depravity, and 
especially ignorance about the greatest of human affairs. That these 
things thus happened at that time, and must so happen now, if they any 
where subsist, and that in following times they will no otherwise 
happen, I will endeavour, if you please, to discover, taking reason for 
our guide, and unfold it to you as friends to the utmost of my ability. 

CLIN. To praise you, O guest, in words, would be troublesome, but 
we shall vehemently praise you in the thing itself. For we shall 
cheerfully follow you in what you have to say, and in so doing a liberal 
and true encomuast is particularly apparent. 

GUEST. You speak most excellently, O Clinias! and we shall do as you 
say. 

CLIN. These things will be so, if God pleases. Only speak. 

GUEST. We say then, proceeding according to the remaining road of 
our discourse, that the greatest ignorance destroyed that power at that 
time, and that at present the same thing is naturally capable of effecting 
this. So that, if this be the case, the legislator ought to endeavour as far 
as he is able to impart prudence to cities, and exterminate in the highest 
degree ignorance. 

CLIN. It is evident. 
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GUEST. What then may be justly called the greatest ignorance? 
Consider whether you agree with me in what I am going to say. For I 
establish ıt to be such as this. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. When any one does not love, but hates that which appears to 
him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces that which appears 
to him to be base and unjust. I assert that this dissonance of pain and 
pleasure, with rational opinion, is extreme ignorance. But it is the 
greatest, because it belongs to the multitude of the soul. For that part of 
the soul which is conversant with pain and pleasure corresponds to the 
common people and the multitude in a city. When, therefore, the soul 
Opposes sciences or opinions, or reason, all which naturally govern, this 
I call ignorance: and it then takes place in a city when the multitude will 
not be persuaded by the rulers and the laws. The same thing happens 
to one man, when though beautiful reasons reside in his soul, yet he 
does not at all act conformably, but does every thing contrary to them. 
I should establish all these most inordinate ignorances as belonging to a 
city, and to every citizen, but not as belonging to the artificers, if, O 
guest, you understand what I say. 

CLIN. We understand you, my friend, and assent to what you say. 

GUEST. Let this then be thus fixed, that to citizens who are after this 
manner ignorant, nothing pertaining to government is to be committed, 
but that they are to be reproached as ignorant, though they should be 
very skilful in argument, and possess every thing pertaining to the 
elegance and celerity of the soul. On the other hand, that those who are 
affected in a contrary manner are to be called wise, though, as it is said, 
they should neither know their letters, nor how to swim, and dominion 
should be given to these as to prudent persons. For how, O friends, can 
the least form of prudence subsist without consent? 

CLIN. It cannot. 

GUEST. But the most beautiful and greatest of mutual agreements may 
be most justly called the greatest wisdom; of which he participates who 
lives according to reason. But he who is void of this, who destroys his — 
own house, and is in no respect a saviour to the city, but every thing of 
a contrary nature, - such a one appears to be ignorant with respect to 
these particulars. These things, therefore, as I just now said, must 
subsist in this manner. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But ought there not, necessarily, to be in cities governors and 
the governed? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 
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GUEST. Be it so. But of what kind, and how many, are the axioms 
respecting governing and being governed in great and small cities, and 
in a similar manner in families? Is not this one of them, that father and 
mother, and universally a begetter should rule over the thing begotten? 
Will not this be every where a right axiom? 

CLIN. Very much so. 

GUEST. But the next in order is this, that the ingenious should rule 
over the ignoble. The third, that the more aged ought to govern, and 
the younger to be governed. 
` CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But the fourth will be, that slaves should be governed, and 
masters govern. 

CLIN. How can it be otherwise? 

GUEST. The fifth will be, I think, that the better character should rule 
over the worse. 

CLIN. You speak of a dominion which is extremely necessary. 

GUEST. And of a dominion, which for the most part subsists in all 
animals, and is according to nature, as the Theban Pindar says. But the 
greatest axiom, as it appears, will be the sixth, which orders the 
unscientific to follow, but the prudent to lead and govern. And this 
government, O most wise Pindar, I should nearly say was not contrary 
but according to the nature of law, subsisting spontaneously and not by 
violence. 

CLIN. You speak most rightly. 

GUEST. The seventh government we shall produce to a certain 
allotment, speaking of a thing grateful to divinity, and subsisting with 
good fortune. And we shall say it is most just, that he who is chosen 
by lot should govern, but that he who is rejected should be governed. 

CLIN. You speak most truly. 

GUEST. We shall say then jocosely to some one of those who proceed 
with great facility to the establishment of laws, Do you see, O legislator, 
how many axioms there are respecting governors, and how they are 
naturally contrary to each other? For now we have discovered a certain 
fountain of seditions, which it is necessary you should cure. But, in the 
first place, consider with us how, and in what respect, the kings of 
Argos and Messene, acting contrary to these axioms, destroyed the 
power of the Greeks, which at that time was wonderful. Was it not 
because they were ignorant of that which is most rightly said by Hesiod, 
That the half is often more than the whole?' That is to say, when the 
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possession of the whole is noxious, but that of the half is moderate: for, 
in this case, he considered the moderate as more than the immoderate, 
as being better than the worse. 

CLIN. Most right. 

GUEST. But will this, when happening to kings, destroy each of them, 
prior to its happening to the people? 

CLIN. It ts probable that this is mostly the disease of kings, who live 
proudly through luxuries. 

GUEST. It is evident, therefore, in the first place, that the kings at that 
time arrogated to themselves authority over the established laws, and 
that their actions did not accord with what they had celebrated both in 
discourse and by an oath. But dissonance, as we have said, being the 
greatest ignorance, though appearing to be wisdom, subverted all those 
particulars through confusion and bitter unskilfulness. 

CLIN. It appears so. 

GUEST. Be it so then. But why is it necessary that the legislator of 
that time should be fearful respecting the generation of this passion? 
Shall we say, by the Gods, that to know this is a thing of no great 
wisdom, and that it is not difficult to assert; but that, if any one at that 
time had foreseen it, he would have been more wise than we are? 

MEGIL. How do you say? 

GUEST. We may now, O Megillus, understand that which was 
formerly transacted by you, and, in consequence of knowing this, easily 
relate what ought then to have been accomplished. 

MEGIL. Speak yet more clearly. 
GUEST. This then will be most clear. 

MEGIL. What? 

GUEST. If any one gives a greater power to lesser things, so as to 
neglect mediocrity, - as, for instance, sails to ships, food to bodies, and 
dominion to souls, - he would subvert all things. For, becoming 
insolent, some of these would rush to diseases, and others to injustice, 
the offspring of insolence. What then do we mean to say? It is this, my - 
friends, that the nature of a mortal soul is such, that no one of these 
can, when young and unrestrained, bear the greatest dominion without 
having its dianoétic power filled with folly, which is the greatest disease; 
and that, besides this, it will hate its nearest friends; which circumstance, 
when happening, will swiftly destroy it, and obscure the whole of its 
power. To be afraid of this, in consequence of knowing the moderate, 
is the province of great legislators. Hence, that which it is easy to see 
was at that time transacted appears to be this. 


MEGIL. What? 


GUEST. Some God, as it seems, took care of you; who, foreseeing 
future events, planted for you a twofold generation of kings, from one, 
and by this mean more contracted you to the moderate. And further 
still, after this a certain human nature, mingling with a certain divine 
power, and perceiving the effervescence of your government, conjoined 
the prudent power of old age with the proud strength of noble birth, 
equalling the decision of men eighty years old, in affairs of the greatest 
concern, with the power of kings. But your third saviour, perceiving 
your distended and raging government, hurled upon it, as a bridle, the 
power of the Ephori, and led it near the power which is determined by 
lot. Hence, your kingdom being mingled from such things as are 
proper, and possessing measure, was both preserved itself, and became 
the cause of safety to others. For the faction of Aristodemus had never 
taken place under the government of Temenus and Cresphontes, and 
other legislators of that time; for they were not then sufficiently skilled 
in legislation. For, had they been so, they never would have thought 
that a juvenile soul, when receiving a dominion from which it might be 
possible to become a tyrant, should be kept within the bounds of 
moderation by oaths. But now a God has shown you what kind of 
government is necessary; and such a one ought especially to subsist. But 
that these things should be known by us, (as I said before) now they 
have been accomplished, is not a thing replete with wisdom. For it is 
not difficult to see from a paradigm a thing which has been transacted. 
But if any one could then have foreseen these particulars, and had been 
able to moderate the governments, and to form one from the three, he 
would have preserved all the beautiful conceptions of that time, and 
neither the Persian fleet, nor any other which has been despised by us 
as of no account, would have sailed with hostile intentions into Greece. 

CLIN. You speak the truth. 

GUEST. Hence, O Clinias, they made a shameful resistance. I say 
shameful, not because those who at that time vanquished by sea and 
land did not conquer in a becoming manner, but what I call shameful 
at that time is this: in the first place, because one of those three cities 
only fought in defence of Greece, but the other two were so basely 
corrupted, that one of them hindered Lacedezmon from assisting Greece, 
by warring against it with all its strength; and the other obtaining the 
chief authority in those times, respecting distribution, or about Argos, 
would neither hear, nor give any assistance when called upon to repel 
the Barbarian. But many things might be adduced relative to the 
transactions of those times, about that war, by which the conduct of the 
two cities towards Greece might be accused as shameful. For those who 
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assert that they defended Greece do not speak rightly; since, unless the 
common opinion of the Athenians and Lacedemonians had resisted the 
approaching slavery, all things would nearly have been mingled together, 
the race of Greeks with Greeks, the Barbarians with Greeks, and the 
Greeks with Barbarians; just as at present, in consequence of the Persians 
tyrannizing, Greece being separated in a disorderly manner is badly 
inhabited. These are the things, O Clinias and Megillus, which we have 
to urge against ancient politicians and legislators, and likewise those of 
the present day, that, exploring the causes of these, we may discover 
what else ought to be done. Such as is that which we now assert, that 
it is not proper to establish great nor unmingled governments; 
considering this, that a city ought to be free and prudent, and a friend 
to itself; and that a legislator ought to give laws looking to these 
particulars. But we must not wonder, if we often propose other things, 
and assert that the legislator ought to regard these in giving laws, though 
they are not the same with what we have previously delivered. But it 
is proper to infer, that when we say the legislator ought to look to 
temperance, or prudence, or friendship, our design is not different, but 
the same: and you must not be disturbed on finding us using many 
other words of this kind. 

CLIN. We shall endeavour to do so by repeating your discourse. But 
now inform us what you meant by saying that a legislator ought to look 
to friendship, liberty, and prudence. 

GUEST. You shall now hear. There are as it were two mothers of 
polities, from which he who says that others are produced will speak 
rightly. It is necessary to call one of these a monarchy, but the other a 
democracy. The race of the Persians possesses the summit of the one, 
but that of the other is possessed by us. But all other forms of polities 
are nearly, as I have said, variously composed from these. It is proper, 
therefore, and necessary, that a city should participate of both these, if 
it is to be free, and friendly in conjunction with prudence. But this our 
discourse wishes to ordain, when it says, that a city can never be 
beautifully governed while it is destitute of these. 

CLIN. For how can it? 

GUEST. When, therefore, the one embraces monarchy, but the other 
liberty, more than is proper, neither will preserve the mediocrity of 
these. Your cities, however, Laconia and Crete, possess ıt more than 
others. And this was the case with the Athenians and Persians formerly, 
but now they possess less of this mediocrity. But shall we discuss the 
causes of this, or not? 

CLIN. Entirely so, if we wish to accomplish our proposed design. 
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GUEST. Let us hear therefore. The Persians under the reign of Cyrus, 
possessing more of the mediocrity of slavery and freedom, were in the 
first place themselves free; and in the next place they were the lords of 
many others. For the governors imparted liberty to the governed, and 
by leading them to equality the soldiers had a greater friendship for the 
commanders, and conducted themselves with alacrity in dangers. And 
if any one among them was prudent, and able to give advice, as the king 
was not envious, but permitted liberty of speech, and honoured those 
who were able to advise, he openly exhibited the common power of 
prudence. And at that time he gave them all things, through liberty, 
friendship, and a communion of intellect. 

CLIN. It appears that the particulars which you have now mentioned 
thus subsisted at that time. 

GUEST. How then came that government to be almost destroyed 
under the reign of Cambyses, and again nearly restored under that of 
Darius? Are you willing that we should speak as if we used divination? 

CLIN. Certainly; for this will contribute to our design. 

GUEST. Respecting Cyrus, therefore, I thus divine; that in other 
particulars he was a good commander, and a lover of his country, but 
that he did not at all apply himself to right discipline, nor attend to 
economy. 

CLIN. But why must we say so? 

GUEST. He appears from his youth to have passed his life in the army, 
and to have committed the education of his sons to women. But these 
educated them as persons happy and blessed from their childhood, and 
as indigent of nothing. Hence, as being sufficiently happy, they forbade 
any one to oppose them in any respect, and compelled every one to 
praise all their words and actions. After this manner were they educated 


by certain women. 
CLIN. You speak, as it seems, of a fine education. 


GUEST. Of a feminine one indeed, introduced by royal women, who 
became suddenly rich; and which took place during a scarcity of men, 
who through wars, and a multitude of dangers, had not leisure to attend 
to the education of youth. 

CLIN. It is probable that this was the case. 

GUEST. But the father of these children possessed cattle and sheep, and 
herds of men, and of many other animals; but he was ignorant that 
those to whom he was to leave all these, were not instructed in their 
paternal or Persian art (the Persians being shepherds, the offspring of a 
rough country, and the methods being hard by which they rendered the 
shepherds very strong, able to pass the night out of doors, to be vigilant, 
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and to fight if there was occasion). But he suffered women and Median 
eunuchs to educate his sons, who corrupted discipline through what ts 
called felicity. Hence they came to be such as it is likely those must be 
who are educated without reproof. The sons, therefore, on the death of 
Cyrus taking possession of the government, and being full of luxury and 
unacquainted with reproof, in the first place, one slew the other in 
consequence of indignantly bearing equality: and in the next place, 
Cambyses, raging through intoxication and ignorance, destroyed the 
kingdom through the Medes, and a certain person who was then called 
the eunuch, and who despised his folly. 

CLIN. These things also are reported; and it appears that they nearly 
happened in this manner. 

GUEST. And it is likewise said, that the government came again to the 
Persians through Darius and seven others. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But let us behold, following the order of discourse. For 
Darius was neither the son of a king, nor educated in a luxurious 
manner. But coming to the government, and receiving it as the seventh, 
he divided it into seven parts, of which at present some small dreams 
remain. He likewise was of opinion that men should live under laws 
which contribute to a certain common equality; and made that 
distribution legitimate, which Cyrus had promised the Persians; thus 
imparting friendship and communion to all the Persians, and alluring the 
vulgar among them by money and gifts. Being thus beloved by his 
soldiers, he subdued regions not less in number than Cyrus had left. 
After Darius, Xerxes reigned, who was again educated in a royal and 
luxurious manner. But, O Darius! we may, perhaps, most justly say you 
was not warned by the evil conduct of Cyrus, but educated Xerxes in 
the same manners in which Cyrus educated Cambyses. He, therefore, 
as being the offspring of the same discipline, acted in a manner similar 
to Cambyses. And, indeed, from this time scarcely any of the Persian 
kings were truly preat, except in name. But the cause of this, according 
to my reasoning, was not fortune, but a vicious life, which the sons of 
those who were remarkably rich and tyrannical for the most part lived. 
For neither boy, nor man, nor old man, can ever become illustrious in 
virtue from such an education. And these are the things which we say 
should be considered by a legislator, and by us at present. But it is just, 
O Lacedzmonians, to confer this praise upon your city, that you never 
distribute any remarkable honour or nutriment to either a poor or rich 
man, to a king or a private person, which the oracle of some God has 
not from the first ordered you to distribute. For it is not proper that 
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possession of some virtue, should obtain the highest honours in a city; 
nor even if he possesses some virtue, if it is not attended with 
temperance. 

CLIN. What do you mean by asserting this, O guest? 

GUEST. Is not fortitude one part of virtue? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Do you, therefore, judge, on hearing what I shall advance. 
Would you be pleased with any domestic or neighbour who was 
excessively brave, yet not temperate, but the contrary? 

CLIN. Predict better things of me. 

GUEST. But what? Would you be pleased with one who was an artist, 
and wise in things of this kind, but at the same time unjust? 

CLIN. By no means. 

GUEST. But justice is never produced without temperance. 

CLIN. How can it be otherwise? 

GUEST. But neither did he who was just now considered by us as 
wise, because he possessed pleasures and pains, according with and 
following right reason, become so without temperance. 

CLIN. Certainly not. 

GUEST. But, further still, we should also consider this, that we may 
behold how honours are properly or improperly distributed in cities. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. Whether temperance, if it subsists alone in the soul without 
every other virtue, can with justice become either honourable or 
dishonourable? 

CLIN. I know not what to answer. 

GUEST. You speak modestly. And I think you would reply, that in 
this case it would subsist inharmoniously. 

CLIN. You have very properly answered for me. 

GUEST. Be it so then. But the addition which we made use of, of 
honourable and dishonourable, did not deserve a reply, but ought rather 
to have been passed over in irrational silence. 

CLIN. You appear to me to speak concerning temperance. 

GUEST. I do. But that which is of more advantage to us than other 
things, if it is especially honoured with an addition, it will be most 
rightly honoured; that which is second in utility, when honoured in a 
secondary manner; and thus every thing will be properly honoured 
when it receives consequent honours in the order of succession. 


CLIN. This will be the case. 
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GUEST. What then? Shall we not say that it is the province of the 
legislator to distribute these? 

CLIN. And very much so. 

GUEST. Are you willing that we should invest him with the power of 
distributing all things, both pertaining to every work, and to trifling 
particulars? And shall we not endeavour to give a triple division, since 
we also are in a certain respect desirous of laws; dividing things greatest, 
second, and third, apart from each other? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. We say then that a city, in order that it may be preserved, 
and may be happy to the utmost of human power, ought necessarily to 
distribute honours and dishonours in a proper manner. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. Proper distribution, therefore, is this, to establish the goods 
pertaining to the soul, as the most excellent and first in rank, 
temperance at the same time being present with the soul: but as second 
in rank, things beautiful and good pertaining to the body; and in the 
third place, things pertaining to possessions and riches. If any legislator 
or city proceeds without these, and either causes riches to be honoured, 
or through honours renders something which 1s posterior, prior, they 
will act neither in a holy nor in a political manner. Shall these things 
be said by us, or how? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. A consideration of the Persian polity caused us to speak more 
copiously about these particulars. But we found that they became still 
worse; and we say that this was owing to their depriving the people of 
liberty in an immoderate degree. Likewise, by introducing the despotic 
more than was proper, they destroyed friendship and society in the city. 
But, these being corrupted, the deliberation of the rulers is not directed 
to the governed and the people, but to the advantage of their own 
government. Indeed, for the sake of a trifling benefit which might 
accrue to themselves, cities have been entirely subverted, and friendly 
nations destroyed by fire. Hence, hating in an hostile manner, and 
without pity, they are also hated. And when there ts occasion for the 
people to fight for them, and they assemble for this purpose, they do 
not find in them a general consent to undergo danger, and fight with 
alacrity. But though they possess myriads, and indeed innumerable 
subjects, yet they are all useless for the purposes of war. Hence, as if 
they were in want of men, they procure some for hire; and thus think 
they shall be safe under the protection of mercenary and foreign soldiers. 
Besides all this, they are compelled to be unlearned, asserting seriously, 


that whatever 1s called honourable or beautiful in the city is a mere trifle 
when compared to silver and gold. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But we have spoken sufficiently concerning the affairs of the 
Persians, which do not subsist in a proper manner, through excessive 
slavery and despotism. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But, after this, it is proper in a similar manner to discuss the 
Attic polity, that it may appear how perfect liberty, exempt from all 
government, is in no small degree worse than that which is moderately 
in subjection to others. For at that time in which the Persians invaded 
Greece, and perhaps nearly all Europe, our polity was ancient, and we 
had certain governments composed of four divisions. A certain shame, 
too, at that time was a despot, through which we were then desirous to 
live in subjection to the laws. Besides this, the magnitude of that 
military force, which spread itself over the land and sea, produced an 
immense fear, and caused us to be in still greater subjection to the 
governors and laws then existing. And from these causes the highest 
degree of friendship subsisted between us. For nearly ten years before 
the naval battle in Salamis, Datis, being sent by Darius, led a Persian 
army against the Athenians and Eretrienses in order to reduce them to 
slavery; Darius at the same time threatening him with death unless he 
enslaved these nations. Datis, therefore, in a very short time entirely 
subdued them with an innumerable multitude of forces; and a certain 
dreadful rumour reached our city, that not one of the Eretrienses had 
escaped, but that the soldiers of Datis had bound the hands of the 
Eretrienses together, and plundered all their city. This rumour, whether 
true or not, terrified both the other Greeks, and also the Athenians, 
who in consequence of this sending ambassadors to every part of Greece 
for the purpose of procuring assistance, no one aided them except the 
Lacedemonians. And even they, indeed, whether they were hindered 
by being engaged in a war at that time against Messene, or by some 
other circumstance (for we are unacquainted with the true reason), did 
not come till one day after the battle at Marathon. After this, mighty 
preparations and innumerable threats of the king are said to have taken 
place. In the mean time Darius 1s said to have died, who was succeeded 
in the government by his son, at that time extremely young, and who 
in no respect abandoned his father’s undertaking. But the Athenians 
were of opinion, that the whole of his preparation would be directed 
against them, on account of the battle at Marathon. And hearing that 
mount Athos was dug through, the Hellespont joined, and a great 
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multitude of ships collected, they thought that there was no safety for 
them by land or by sea. For they were unwilling to confide in the 
assistance of any one, recollecting that, when on the first invasion of the 
Persians the Eretrienses were vanquished, no one gave them assistance, 
or exposed themselves to danger by fighting in their defence. But it 
appeared to them that the same thing would then take place by land. 
And again, when they looked to the sea, they saw that all safety was 
excluded there, since more than a thousand ships were coming against 
them. They perceived, therefore, only one mean of safety, and that was 
slender and dubious. For, looking back upon former transactions, and 
considering how they had fought without any prospect of success, - 
being borne along by this hope, they found their only refuge was in 
themselves and the Gods. This, therefore, united all of them in 
friendship with each other. I mean the fear which was then present, 
together with that which before this the laws had produced in those that 
were obedient to them. This in our former discourse we have 
frequently called shame, and to which we have said all those must be 
subservient who desire to become worthy characters. For he who is a 
slave to this 1s free and intrepid. Unless this fear, therefore, had been 
then present, they would never, collecting themselves together, have 
defended their temples, their tombs, and their country, together with 
their other familiars and friends, as at that time they defended them, but 
we should have been widely separated from each other. 

MEGIL. And very much so, O guest. You likewise speak very 
properly, and in a manner becoming both yourself and your country. 

GUEST. Be it so, O Megillus! For it is just to discourse with you 
about the particulars which happened at that time, because you retain 
the nature of your parents. But do you and Clinias consider whether 
we say any thing accommodated to legislation. For I do not discuss 
these things for the sake of fables: but behold on what account I speak. 
For, in a certain respect, the same thing happens to us which happened 
to the Persians: for they led the people to every kind of slavery; but we, 
on the contrary, invite the multitude to every kind of freedom. But 
how and what we shall speak respecting this affair, our former 
discourses after a manner beautifully demonstrate. 

MEGIL. You speak well. But endeavour to signify to us in a still 
clearer manner what you have now said. 

GUEST. Be it so. The people, O friends, with us according to ancient 
laws, were not the lords of any thing, but after a manner they were 
voluntarily subservient to the laws. 

MEGIL. What laws do you speak of? 
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GUEST. Those which were then established about music, that we may 
show from the beginning how liberty came to be bestowed in an 
extreme degree. For then music was divided by us into certain species 
and figures; and one species of the ode consisted in prayers to the Gods, 
which are called by the name of hymns. But another species of the ode, 
contrary to this, may be said especially to consist in lamentations. 
Again, another species consists in pzons, another celebrates the 
generation of Bacchus, and 1s, I think, called dithyrambos: and another 
species is denominated laws pertaining to the harp. These, and some 
others, being established, it was not lawful to use one species of melody 
instead of another. But the authority of knowing these, and, at the same 
time, judging respecting them, and condemning them when improper, 
was not invested in the pipe, nor in the ignorant clamours of the 
multitude, as at present, nor yet in those who express their applause by 
clapping their hands, - but in men illustrious for their erudition, and 
who were permitted to hear to the end in silence. But boys, pedagogues, 
and the numerous vulgar, were admonished to behave orderly by a rod. 
These things being established in so orderly a manner, the multitude of 
citizens willingly submitted to be governed, and did not dare to judge 
in a tumultuous manner. But after this, in the course of time, the poets 
themselves became the leaders of this unlawful privation of the muse. 
These, indeed, naturally possessed the poetic genius, but were unskilled 
to a degree of folly in what is just and lawful respecting music. They 
likewise celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, and pursued pleasure more 
than was becoming. Besides this, they mingled lamentations with 
hymns, and pzons with dithyrambic compositions. They imitated with 
harps the sound of the pipe and mingled all things with all, involuntarily 
deceiving through their ignorance of music. For they asserted that it did 
not possess any rectitude whatever; but that any one, whether he was a 
worthy or a worthless man, might judge with the greatest rectitude from 
the pleasure which it produced in the hearer. Composing, therefore, 
poems of this kind, and thus speaking publicly, they caused the 
multitude to act in an unlawful and daring manner with respect to 
music, by persuading them that they were sufficient judges of harmony. 
Hence theatres, from being silent, came to be noisy, as if capable of 
hearing what in the muses was beautiful, or the contrary: and thus, 
instead of an aristocracy, a certain depraved theatrical dominion was 
produced. For, if only a democracy of free men had subsisted, nothing 
very dire would have taken place: but now, through music, an opinion 
came to us of the wisdom of all men in all things, and a transgression 
of law in conjunction with liberty followed. For they became intrepid, 


as if endued with knowledge; and this privation of fear produced 
impudence. For when the opinion of a more excellent person, through 
confidence, is not dreaded, this 1s nearly base impudence, and is 
produced from a certain liberty vehemently daring. 

MEGIL. You speak most true. 

GUEST. An unwillingness to become subservient to governors 1s the 
consequence of this liberty: and this is attended with a desertion of the 
service and admonitions of father, mother, and elders. After this 
follows, as now being near the consummation of the whole, 
disobedience to the laws. When arrived at this extremity, oaths and 
faith, and the cultivation of the divinities, are neglected. Hence they 
exhibit and imitate that ancient Titanic nature, which is celebrated by 
poets; and again returning to the manners of that period, they lead a life 
involved in difficulties, and find no end to their evils. But on what 
account have these things been said by us? It appears to me that 
discourse, like a horse, should be restrained on every side, lest, having 
its mouth unbridled, and rushing onward, we should at length, according 
to the proverb, fall from an ass. It is proper therefore to ask, on what 
account these things have been said. 

MEGIL. It 1s so. 

GUEST. On what account, therefore, have we asserted these things? 

MEGIL. On what account? 

GUEST. We have said that a legislator ought to give laws regarding 
three things; that the city which receives his laws be free, friendly to 
itself, and endued with intellect. Was not this what we said? 

MEGIL. Entirely so. 

GUEST. For the sake of these things we adduced two species of 
government, one most despotic, and the other most free; and we have 
considered which of these was rightly administered. But, receiving a 
certain mediocrity in each, in the one of despotism, and in the other of 
liberty, we have seen that a prosperous condition of affairs will by these 
means be produced; but that the contrary will be the case when each is 
carried to an extreme, the one of slavery, and the other of liberty. 

MEGIL. You speak most true. 

GUEST. But, for the sake of these things, we considered the nature of 
the Doric army, the roots of the Dardan mountains, and the maritime 
habitation. We likewise considered, on the same account, those first 
men who escaped the devastation of the deluge; and discoursed about 
music and intoxication, and things yet prior to these. For all these 
particulars have been discussed, for the purpose of perceiving how a city 
may be inhabited in the best manner, and how every private individual 
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in it may lead the most excellent life. But if by all this we have 
accomplished any thing of consequence, what can be said against us, O 
Megillus and Clinias? 

CLIN. I seem to myself, O guest, to perceive something. For it 
appears that we have fortunately discussed all these particulars. For I 
nearly am at present in want of them; and both you and Megillus here 
have very opportunely met with me. For I will not conceal from you 
that which has now happened to me, but I will make it serve as an 
omen. The greatest part of Crete, then, endeavours at present to 
establish a certain colony, and commits the management of it to the 
Cnossians. But the city of the Cnossians appoints me and nine others 
to manage this affair; and at the same time orders us to establish those 
laws which please us Cretans, and which may be collected from other 
nations. And if those of other nations shall appear to be better than our 
own, it enjoins us not to reject them because they are foreign. We shall 
now, therefore, bestow this favour both upon ourselves and you. For, 
making a selection out of what has been said, we shall establish a city in 
our discourse, and consider it from the first time of its being inhabited. 
For thus a consideration of the object of our inquiry will take place, and 
which at the same time may be useful to me in the establishment of my 
future city. 

GUEST. You do not announce war, O guest. Unless, therefore, it 
should not be agreeable to Megillus, be persuaded that I shall give you 
every assistance in my power. 

CLIN. You speak well. 

MEGIL. You may likewise depend on my assistance. 

GUEST. You both speak in the most becoming manner. Let us 
therefore endeavour, in the first place, to built a city in discourse. 
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Come then, what kind of a city 1s it proper to think this should be? 
I do not now ask about its present or future name (for this, perhaps, 
may be owing to its colonization, or some particular place; or, perhaps, 
the surname of some river or fountain, or of the Gods there resident, 
may have piven a denomination to the new city by its celebrity); but 
this is rather what I wish to ask concerning it, whether it is situated near 
the sea, or on the main land? 

CLIN. The city, of which we are now speaking, O guest, 1s distant 
from the sea about eighty stadia. 

GUEST. Are there any ports near it, or is it entirely without a port? 

CLIN. It is furnished with ports, O guest, in the greatest possible 
depree. 

GUEST. Strange! What do you say? But is this region likewise all- 
prolific, or is it indigent of some things? 

CLIN. It is nearly indigent of nothing. 

GUEST. Is any city situated near ıt? 

CLIN. Not very much so; on which account it became colonized. 
For, an ancient expulsion of the inhabitants having taken place in this 
city, the country was rendered desolate for an immense space of time. 

GUEST. But how is it circumstanced with respect to plains, mountains, 
and woods? 

CLIN. It is similar to the whole of the rest of Crete. 

GUEST. Do you mean to say that it is more rough than plain? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. It is not therefore incurably unfit for the acquisition of virtue. 
For, if it was situated near the sea, and abounded with ports, but was 
not all-prolific, but indigent of many things, it would require for itself 
some mighty saviour, and certain divine legislators, that it might be 
preserved from many various and depraved manners to which it would 
be naturally disposed. But now its distance of eighty stadia becomes its 
consolation. It is indeed situated nearer the sea than is becoming, on 
which account it abounds as you say with ports; but, at the same time, 
this is a desirable circumstance. For the vicinity of the sea to this region 
renders it every day pleasant, though this proximity is ın reality 
extremely salt and bitter. For, filling it with the desire of gain, through 
merchandize, it produces in the souls of the inhabitants craft and 
unfaithfulness; and thus renders the city both unfaithful and unfriendly 
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however, under these disadvantages, it possesses an all-prolific soil; but, 
being rough, it is evident that it will not be abundantly, though it is all- 
prolific. For, if this were the case, in consequence of great exportation, 
it would again possess gold and silver coin in abundance; a greater evil 
than which cannot, as I may say, exist, if one thing is compared with 
another, nor can any thing 1n a city be more adverse to the possession 
of generous and just manners, as, if we recollect, we said before. 

CLIN. We do recollect; and we allow that what was then and is now 
said is right. 

GUEST. But what? Does this region possess materials proper for 
building ships? 

CLIN. It has not any fir-trees which deserve to be mentioned, nor yet 
any pines. It likewise has not many cypress trees; and very few plane- 
or pitch-producing trees are to be found in it, which shipwrights 
necessarily use in constructing the interior parts of ships. 

GUEST. In this respect likewise the nature of the country is not badly 
disposed. 

CLIN. How so? 

GUEST. Because it is good for a city to be incapable of easily imitating 
its enemies in base imitations. 

CLIN. On account of which of the things that have been advanced do 
you speak in this manner? 

GUEST. Observe me, O divine man! I am looking to that which was 
asserted in the beginning about the Cretan laws, which you said 
regarded one particular, viz. war; but I said that such laws, because they 
were established with a view to virtue, were well established; but because 
they regarded only a part, and not the whole of virtue, I did not 
altogether approve of them. Do you therefore observe me in the 
present business of legislation, and consider whether I legally establish 
any thing tending to virtue, or to any part of virtue. For it 1s with me 
a fundamental position, that he only establishes laws in a proper 
manner, who, like an archer, always directs his attention thither where 
alone something of the beautiful in conduct will always follow, but who 
leaves all other things, whether riches or any thing else of this kind, 
when they subsist without beautiful manners. But I call the imitation 
of enemies then vicious, when any one residing near the sea is injured 
by enemies, as in the following instance. For I will relate a circumstance 
to you, though not with any intention of calling to mind a past injury. 
Minos, in consequence of possessing great power by sea, imposed a 
heavy tribute on the Attic region. But the Athenians at that time had 
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not ships of war as at present; nor did their country abound in wood 
well adapted for building ships. Hence they could not, through nautical 
imitation, becoming themselves sailors, immediately at that time defend 
themselves against their enemies. And they would have done better if 
they had often lost seven young men, instead of suffering that which 
happened to them. For, instead of fighting on land, and in a legal 
manner, in consequence of becoming sailors they were accustomed to 
leap running in close array into the ships, and again rapidly to abandon 
them; and appeared to themselves to act in no respect base, in not daring 
to die, and wait for the attacks of the enemy. But they had a plausible 
pretext at hand, asserting that, by throwing away their arms, they could 
not be accused of shameful flight. They say, that language of this kind 
came to be adopted in consequence of naval engagements; language by 
no means worthy of infinite praise, but the contrary. For it is never 
proper to be accustomed to base manners, and especially for the best 
part of the citizens. But it appears from Homer, that a conduct of this 
kind is not beautiful. For Ulysses reproves Agamemnon for exhorting 
the Greeks, who at that time were engaged in fight against the Trojans, 
to draw their ships to the sea. But Ulysses thus reproves him: 


Is this a general’s voice, that calls to flight 

While war hangs doubtful, while his soldiers fight? 
What more could Troy? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv’st the foe: all Greece becomes their prize. 
No more the troops (our hoisted sails in view, 
Themselves abandon’d) shall the fight pursue; 

But thy ships flying, with despair shall see, 

And owe destruction to a prince like thee.' 


Homer therefore knew that three-banked galleys prepared for flight were 
bad in naval engagements. For lions, by using manners of this kind, 
might be accustomed to fly from stags. Besides this, the naval powers 
of cities do not together with safety bestow honours on the most 
beautiful of warlike concerns. For, in consequence of naval affairs 
subsisting through piloting, the government of fifty men, and rowing, 
men of all-various descriptions and of no great worth being employed 
for these purposes, no one can bestow honours upon individuals in a 
proper manner. Though deprived of this, how can a polity be in a good 
condition? 


t Thad, lib. xiv, 96. 
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CLIN. Itis nearly impossible. But, O guest, we Cretans say that the 
naval battle at Salamis of the Greeks against the Barbarians preserved 
Greece. 

GUEST. And, indeed, many both of the Greeks and Barbarians assert 
the same thing. But we, my friend, viz. I and Megillus here, say, that 
the pedestrious battle at Marathon and Platææ was the one the 
beginning, and the other the end, of safety to the Greeks. And, in 
short, that we may speak of the battles which at that time preserved us, 
some of them were advantageous, but others not so, to the Greeks. For 
to the battle at Salamis I add that at Artemisium. But now, looking to 
the virtue of a polity, let us consider the nature of the region, and the 
order of the laws; not thinking, with the vulgar, that to be preserved, 
and to exist, is alone to mankind the most honourable of all things, but 
to become and continue to be the most excellent characters during the 
whole period of their existence. And this I think has been said by us in 
the former part of our discourse. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. We will therefore alone consider this, if we are in that path 
which is best for a city, respecting habitations, and the establishment of 
laws. 

CLIN. And we are very much so. 

GUEST. Inform me, therefore, as that which is consequent to these 
things, who the people are that are to inhabit your colony; whether 
such as are willing from every part of Crete, so as that a great multitude 
will be collected from its several cities; or whether they are such as are 
chosen for the purpose of cultivating the land? For you do not collect 
such of the Greeks as are willing; though I see that some of you from 
Argos, and Ægina, and other parts of Greece, inhabit this region. But 
inform me at present whence you will derive this army of citizens. 

CLIN. I think it will be procured from the whole of Crete. And it 
appears to me that those from Peloponnesus will be received for 
inhabitants, in preference to the other Greeks. For, what you said just 
now you said truly: I mean, that these are from Argos: for the race 
which is most celebrated here at present is Gortynic, because it migrated 
hither from the Peloponnesian Gortyna. 

GUEST. This establishment of a colony, therefore, is not similarly easy 


to cities, since it does not take place after the manner of a swarm of 
bees, one race of friends proceeding from one region, and from friends, 


in order to form a settlement, being as it were besieged by a certain 
narrowness of land, or forced by other inconveniences of a similar 
nature. But it sometimes happens that a part of a city, being violently 
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urged by seditions, is compelled to settle in some other place. And 
sometimes a whole city is forced to fly, in consequence of being 
vanquished in war. It is, therefore, partly easy for these to be colonized, 
and governed by laws, and partly difficult. For, when a colony is of one 
race, speaking the same language, and obeying the same laws, it is united 
by a certain friendship, and has a communion of priests, and every thing 
else of a similar kind; but it will not easily endure different laws, and a 
polity foreign to its own. But such a colony, having been forced to 
sedition through the badness of its laws, and still desiring through 
custom those pristine manners by which it was corrupted, becomes, in 
consequence of this, refractory and disobedient to its colonizer and 
legislator. But when a colony is composed of all-various tribes, it will 
perhaps be more willingly obedient to certain new laws; but to conspire 
together, and, like horses under one yoke, to blow as it is said the same 
blast, requires a long time, and is extremely difficult. But legislation and 
the establishment of cities are the most perfect of all things with respect 
to the virtue of men. 

CLIN. It is probable; but inform me in a yet clearer manner why you 
asserted this. 

GUEST. O good man, I appear to myself, while praising and 
speculating about legislators, to have said something vile. But, if we 
have spoken opportunely, there will be no difficulty in the affair. 
Though, indeed, why should I be disturbed? for nearly all human affairs 
appear to subsist in this manner. 

CLIN. Of what are you speaking? 

GUEST. I was about to say, that no man ever at any time established 
laws, but that fortunes and all-various events, taking place in an all- 
various manner, gave us all our laws. For either war by its violence has 
subverted polities and changed laws, or the anxiety of severe poverty. 
Diseases also have caused many innovations; and these have often been 
produced through pestilences, and unseasonable times enduring for many 
years. He who considers all these things will think it fit to exclaim, as 
I just now did, that no mortal ever established any laws, but that all 
human affairs are nearly governed by fortune. But he who asserts all 
this respecting navigation, piloting, medicine, and military command, 
will appear to speak well. This also may be properly asserted respecting 
these things. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. That divinity, and, together with divinity, fortune and 
opportunity, govern all human affairs. But a third of a milder nature 
must be admitted, - I mean, that art ought to follow these. For I am of 
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opinion, that it would make a great difference, during a storm, whether 
you possessed the pilot’s art, or not. Or how do you say? 

CLIN. That it would. 

GUEST. Will not the same consequence ensue in other things? But, 
indeed, we must attribute the same thing to legislation; that, other things 
concurring which are requisite to the living happily in a country, a 
legislator endued with truth ought not to be wanting to such a city. 

CLIN. You speak most true. 

GUEST. Ought not, therefore, he who possesses art in each of the 
above-mentioned particulars, to pray that something may be properly 
present with him through fortune, that he may not wholly trust to art? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And would not all the rest that we have just now mentioned 
speak in this manner, if any one should call upon them to disclose their 
prayer? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And I think that a legislator also will do the same. 

CLIN. So I think. 

GUEST. Come then, legislator (for we will now address him), What, 
and after what manner, shall we give you a city, so that from the things 
which are left in it you may be able sufficiently to govern the city? 
What will he rightly assert after this? Shall we not say, that the 
legislator will thus speak? 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. Thus. Give me a city governed by a tyrant, he will say. But 
let the tyrant be a young man, of a good memory, docile, brave, and 
naturally magnificent. And let that which, we said before, ought to 
follow all the parts of virtue, take place in the soul of the tyrant, in 
order that some advantage may be derived from other things being 
present. 

CLIN. Our guest, O Megpillus, appears to me to say that temperance 
should follow the other virtues. Is it not so? 

GUEST. I speak, O Clinias, of popular temperance,' and not of that 
which any one extolling would call prudence; but I mean that 
temperance which immediately and naturally blossoms forth in boys and 
savage animals, so that some are incontinent with respect to pleasures, 


' Plato here means that temperance which belongs to the physical virtues, or those 
virtues which we possess from our birth, and may be said to be the forerunners of the 
moral, political, cathartic, and theoretic virtues; for an account of which see the Notes 


to the Phedo. 
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but others continent. And this temperance, when subsisting separate 
from the multitude of things which are called good, I do not consider 
as worthy to be mentioned. Do you understand me? 

CLIN. Perfectly. 

GUEST. This nature, therefore, our tyrant must possess in addition to 
the other natures we have mentioned, if the city 1s to receive a polity, 
through which it may live most happily in the swiftest and best manner 
possible. For no disposition of a polity can ever be more rapid or more 
excellent than this. 

CLIN. But how, O guest, and by what arguments, may any one who 
asserts this persuade himself that he speaks properly? 

GUEST. It is easy to understand, O Clinias, that this is naturally so. 

CLIN. How do you say? Do you not mean to assert, if the tyrant is 
a young man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, magnificent, 
and fortunate? 

GUEST. Add nothing else, except that he proves to be a legislator 
worthy of praise, and that a certain fortune leads him to this. For, this 
taking place, every thing will nearly be accomplished by a divine nature, 
which it brings to pass when it is willing that any city should be 
eminently prosperous. But this will happen in the second degree, when 
two such characters are the governors: in the third degree, when three: 
and the difficulty of a prosperous government will be increased in 
proportion to the number of such governors. But, on the contrary, the 
facility will be increased in proportion to the paucity of such governors. 

CLIN. You appear to assert that the best city is produced from a 
tyranny, in conjunction with a most excellent legislator and a modest 
tyrant; and that it is easily and rapidly changed into the former from the 
latter: that the best city in the second degree is produced from an 
oligarchy; and in the third degree, from a democracy. Or how do you 
Say? 

GUEST. Not this, by any means. But that the first is produced from 
a tyranny; the second, from a royal polity;' the third, from a certain 
democracy; and in the fourth place, an oligarchy? will be able to receive’ 
a generation of this kind with the utmost difficulty. For, in this mode 
of government, the powerful are very numerous. But we say that these 


' According to Plato, a royal polity is produced when every thing is administered 


according to reason, and the supreme governor 1s the best of men. 


' An oligarchy takes place when a few only, and those the worst, govern the city. 
See the Republic vin, 550c ff. 
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things will then take place, when a true legislator, and who is naturally 
such, shall be found; and when a certain strength shall happen to him 
in common with those in the city, who are able to accomplish that 
which is of the greatest consequence. But where the governors are the 
fewest in number, and at the same time the most strong, as in a tyranny, 
there this mutation is accustomed to take place in a rapid and easy 
manner. 

CLIN. How do you mean? For I do not understand you. 

GUEST. And yet I think you have heard this, not once, but often. 
But perhaps you never saw a city under the dominion of a tyrant. 

CLIN. Nor am I desirous of such a spectacle. 

GUEST. But you may see that in it which we have just now spoken 
of. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. That a tyrant who wishes to change the manners of a city has 
no occasion either of great labour, or a long time, for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. For, if he wishes to exhort the citizens 
to the study of virtue, it is necessary that he should be the first who 
proceeds in the road leading to it; but if to the contrary, he should first 
set them the example. For he ought to express all things in himself by 
acting; praising and honouring some things, but blaming others, and 
disgracing those who in their several actions are disobedient to his 
commands. 

CLIN. How is it possible not to be of opinion that the other citizens 
will rapidly follow him who is endued with such persuasion and force? 

GUEST. No one will be able to persuade us, O friends, that a city will 
change its laws swiftly and easily by any thing else than the command 
of its governors. For this does not happen at present by any other 
means, nor ever will. Indeed, this is neither difhcult for us, nor 
impossible to be accomplished. But another thing is difficult to be 
accomplished, and rarely takes place in a long time; though, when it 
happens, it produces in the city in which it 1s found ten thousand 
advantages, and, indeed, every good. 

CLIN. Of what are you speaking? 

GUEST. When a divine love of temperate and just pursuits is inherent 
in certain mighty authorities, whether they govern according to a 
monarchy, according to transcendency in wealth, or nobility of race. 
Or when any one restores the nature of Nestor, who is said to have 
excelled all men in strength of speaking, and still more in the 
temperance of his life. This man, therefore, they say, was born in the 
Trojan times, but by no means in ours. If, then, such a man either 
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formerly was, or will be, or at present subsists among us, he must 
himself live in a blessed manner, and those must be blessed who hear the 
words proceeding from his temperate mouth. In a similar manner we 
must reason respecting all power; as that, when the greatest power in a 
man falls into the same with acting prudently and temperately, then the 
generation of the best polity and the best laws is produced, but never 
otherwise. These things, therefore, which are spoken as if they were a 
certain fable, have been uttered in an oracular manner: and it has been 
shown, that it is partly difficult for a city to have good laws; and that 
partly, if what we have spoken of should take place, it would happen 
the most rapidly of all things, and in the shortest time. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Let us therefore now endeavour, adapting these things to your 
city, like old men to boys, to fashion laws in discourse. 

CLIN. Let us endeavour to do this, and no longer delay. 

GUEST. But let us invoke Divinity in constituting the city. And may 
he hear, and hearing be present with us, in a propitious and benevolent 
manner, adorning, in conjunction with us, the city and the laws! 

CLIN. May he, therefore, come! 

GUEST. But what kind of polity have we in our mind to impart to the 
city? 

CLIN. Inform me yet more clearly what you wish to say; whether it 
is a certain democracy, or oligarchy, or aristocracy, or a royal 
government. For we do not think that you will speak of a tyranny. 

GUEST. Come, then, which of you is willing first to answer me, and 
declare which of these is the government of his country? 

MEGIL. Is it more just that I, who am the elder, should speak first? 

CLIN. Perhaps so. 

MEGIL. When I consider then, o guest, the polity in Lacedemon, I 
cannot tell you what it ought to be called; for it appears to me to be 
similar to a tyranny. For the power of the ephori in it is wonderfully 
tyrannical. Though sometimes it appears to me to be the most similar | 
of all cities to a democracy. But yet, again, not to say that it is an 
aristocracy is perfectly absurd. There is also a kingdom for life in it, 
and which 1s said to be the most ancient of all kingdoms, both by all 
men and by us. I therefore, being thus suddenly asked, cannot, as I have 
said, definitely inform you which of these polities it is. 

CLIN. I too, O Megillus, appear to be affected in the same manner as 
yourself. For I am perfectly doubtful which of these I should call the 
polity in Cnossus. 
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GUEST. For you, O most excellent men, truly participate of polities; 
but those which are now so called are not polities, but habitations of 
cities, in which one part is subject to the dominion of another, and each 
is denominated from the power of the despot. But if a city ought to be 
denominated after this manner, it is fit that it should be called by the 
name of a divinity, who is the true ruler of those that are endued with 
intellect. 

CLIN. But who is this God? 

GUEST. Shall we then for a little while make use of a fable, in order 
‘that we may unfold in a becoming manner the object of our inquiry? 
Will it not be proper to do so? 

CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. A long time then prior to those habitations of cities which we 
have before discussed, a certain government and habitation is said to 
have subsisted under Saturn;' a government extremely happy, and of 
which the present aristocracies are an imitation. 

MEGIL. It is proper, as it appears, to attend to this vehemently. 
GUEST. It appears so to me; and on this account I have introduced it 
into our discourse. 

MEGIL. It is well done: and you will act very properly by proceeding 
with the fable as far as is necessary to your design. 

GUEST. I shall do as you say. We learn, then, from the report of the 
blessed life of the inhabitants of that time, that they possessed all things 
in abundance, and spontaneously produced; of which the following 1s 
said to be the cause: Saturn, well knowing (as we have already 
observed) that no human nature, when endued with absolute dominion, 
is so sufficient to itself as not to be filled with insolence and injustice, 
in consequence of understanding this, placed over our cities, as kings and 
governors, not men, but demons of a more divine and excellent kind; 
just as we do at present with flocks of sheep and herds of tame cattle. 
For we do not make oxen governors of oxen, nor goats of goats; but we 
ourselves rule over them, as being of a better race. In a similar manner 
this God, who is a lover of mankind, placed over us the race of demons, 
as being more excellent than our species. But these taking care of our 
concerns, with great facility both to themselves and us, imparted to us 
peace and shame, liberty and abundance of justice, and rendered the 
human race exempt from sedition, and happy. This our present 
discourse, therefore, employing truth, asserts, that such cities as are not 
governed by a divinity, but by some mortal, will never be exempt from 


Saturn is a deity with an intellectual characteristic. - See the Notes to the Cratylus. 


evils and labours: but it 1s of opinion that we ought, by all possible 
means, to imitate the life which is said to have been under Saturn; and 
that, being obedient to as much of immortality as is inherent in our 
nature, we should govern both publicly and privately our houses and 
cities, calling law the distribution of intellect. For, if one man, or a 
certain oligarchy, or democracy, possessing a soul aspiring after pleasures 
and desires, and requiring to be filled with these, but not being able to 
retain them, should be tormented with an insatiable vicious disease; - 
such a one, when governing either a city or an individual, would 
trample on the laws; and, as we just now said, under such a dominion 
there could be no possibility of obtaining safety. But it is necessary to 
consider, O Clinias, whether we ought to be persuaded by this 
discourse, or not. 

= CLIN. It is necessary that we should be persuaded. 

GUEST. You understand, therefore, that they say there are as many 
species of laws as of polities. But we have already related how many 
species of polities there are said to be by the multitude. Nor should you 
think that our present inquiry is about something vile, but that it is 
about a thing of the greatest moment. For, to what the just and the 
unjust ought to look, again becomes to us a thing of an ambiguous 
nature. For they say that the laws ought not to look either to war, or 
to the whole of virtue, but rather to that which is advantageous to the 
subsistence of a polity, so that 1t may always govern, and never be 
dissolved: and they say that the definition of the just will thus be 
naturally beautiful. 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. Because it is advantageous to that which is more excellent. 

CLIN. Speak yet more clearly. 

GUEST. That which has dominion, say they, always establishes the 
laws in a city. Is not this what they say? 

CLIN. You speak truly. 

GUEST. Do you think, therefore, say they, that ever at any time, 
whether the people are victorious, or any other polity, or a tyranny, he © 
who establishes the laws will voluntarily establish them, looking to any 
thing else in the first place than his own advantage, viz. the stability of 
his dominion? 

CLIN. For how should he? 

GUEST. He, therefore, who transgresses these laws when established, 
will be punished by the legislator (who will denominate his laws just) as 
acting unjustly. 

CLIN. It appears so. 
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GUEST. This, therefore, will always be the case, and in this manner 
the just will subsist. 

CLIN. According to this doctrine it will be so. 

GUEST. For this is one of those iniquities which take place about 
government. 

CLIN. What iniquities? 

GUEST. It is one of those which we then considered when we 
discoursed about governors and the governed. And we then said, that 
parents ought to rule over their progeny, the older over the younger, 
the noble over the ignoble; and other things, in short, some of which, 
if you remember, were a hindrance to others, among which this was 
one. We likewise mentioned that Pindar said, it was both according to 
nature and just that the most powerful should lead. 

CLIN. These things, indeed, were then said. 

GUEST. But consider to what persons our city ought to be committed. 
For a circumstance of this kind takes place ten thousand times in certain 
cities. 

CLIN. Of what kind? 

GUEST. When a contest about dominion happens, those who are 
victorious so vehemently usurp the affairs of the city, as not to 
communicate any part of the government to the vanquished, nor to 
their progeny; always being careful lest any one of these, if invested with 
authority, should cause an insurrection, through a remembrance of the 
evils which he had formerly suffered. At present, we doubtless say, 
those are neither polities, nor upright laws, which are not established in 
common for the sake of the whole city. But those who establish these 
for the sake of any parts of the city, we denominate seditious, but not 
citizens; and we say that the things which they call just are called so by 
them in vain. But these things are asserted by us on this account, 
because we shall not give your city any magistrate who is rich, or who 
possesses any thing else of this kind, such as strength or magnitude, or 
illustrious birth; but we shall give it one who will be most obedient to 
the legislator, and who will surpass all in the city in this respect. We 
likewise say that the greatest attention to the worship of the Gods must 
be attributed to the first in power; the second degree of attention to him 
who is second in authority; and that every thing consequent to this must 
be distributed in an orderly manner. But those that are called governors 
I have now denominated servants to the laws, not for the sake of 
innovation with respect to names, but because I think that the city will 
obtain safety from this more than from any thing; and that by 
neglecting it the contrary will take place. For I see that destruction 


hangs over that city in which law does not govern the magistrates, but 
magistrates the law. But in that city in which the law possesses absolute 
dominion over the governors, and the governors are slaves to the law, 
I behold safety, and such other goods as the Gods impart to cities. 

CLIN. By Jupiter, it 1s so, O guest! For, through your age, you 
perceive acutely. 

MEGIL. For every man, while he is young, perceives these things 
obtusely; but, when old, most acutely. 

CLIN. Most true. 

GUEST. But what is next to be done? Ought we not after this to 
consider the inhabitants of our city as having arrived, and being present, 
and to finish the remaining part of our discourse to them? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, thus address them: Divinity,’ O men, 
according to an ancient saying, containing in himself the beginning, end, 
and middle of all things, bounds by a circular progression that which is 
direct according to nature. But justice always follows him, the punisher 
of those who desert the divine law, and which will be followed in a 
humble and composed manner by him who intends to be happy in 
future. But he who 1s elevated by arrogance, either because he excels in 
riches or honours, or in the form of his body, having his soul inflamed 
with insolence in addition to his youthfulness and privation of intellect, 
as one who is not in want either of a governor or a leader, but is himself 
sufficiently able to lead others, - such a one 1s left destitute of divinity. 
But being thus left destitute, and meeting with others similar to himself, 
he exults, at the same time causing a general confusion. And to many, 
indeed, he appears to be a person of consequence; but in no long time 


' Plato here, as it is well observed in the Greek Scholium on this place, by Divinity, 
means the Demuurgus of the universe; and, by the ancient saying, appears to allude to 
these Orphic verses: 


Zeuc apxn, ZEVÇ peooa, LOG 6° EK AVTA TETUKTAL. 
LevG KvO pny yang TE KAL OUPAVOU MOTEPOEVTOG. 


i.e. "Jupiter is the beginning and the middle; and all things were fabricated from Jupiter. 
Jupiter is the profundity of the earth, and of the starry heavens." He is the beginning, 
indeed, as the producing cause; but the end, as the final cause of the universe. He 1s the 
middle, as being equally present to all things, though all things participate him 
differently. But by that which is direct according to nature, Plato signifies desert 
according to justice, and undeviating energy, and as it were by one rule. And by a 
circular progression, he signifies the eternal, and that which 1s perpetually after the same 
manner, and according to the same; for circulation in sensibles possesses this property. 
See the Notes on the Cratylus, for a further account of Jupiter. 
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afterwards suffering an unblameable punishment from justice, he entirely 
subverts himself, his house, and his country. Since these things, 
therefore, are thus disposed, what ought a prudent man to do, or to 
think, and from what ought he to abstain, both in action and thought? 

CLIN. It is evident, that every man ought to think how he may be of 
the number of those who follow divinity. 

GUEST. What action, therefore, is friendly to and attendant on 
divinity? One indeed, and which possesses an ancient reason, is this, 
that the similar will be friendly to the similar which is moderate; but 
that the immoderate are neither friendly to each other nor to the 
moderate. But divinity, indeed, is in the most eminent degree the 
measure to us of all things, and much more, as it is said, than any man. 
He, therefore, who becomes friendly to a nature of this kind must 
necessarily become such to the utmost of his power. But, according 
to this reasoning, every temperate man is a friend to divinity, for he is 
similar to him. But the intemperate man is dissimilar, different, and 
unjust; and other things from the same reasoning will take place in a 
similar manner. But we should understand that which is consequent to 
these things, and which in my opinion is the most beautiful, and THE 
MOST TRUE! of all assertions, that for a good man to sacrifice to and be 
conversant with the GODS, is of all things the most beautiful, the best, 
and the most useful to the possession of a happy life; and that, besides 
this, it is ¿n the highest degree becoming; but the contraries of these things 
naturally happen to the vicious man. For the vicious man is unpurified 
in his soul, but the contrary character 1s pure. But to receive gifts from 
one who 1s defiled, can never become either a good man or a God. In 
vain, therefore, do the unholy bestow much labour about the Gods; but 
such labour is most opportune to all holy men. Such then is the scope 
which we ought to regard. What therefore shall we say the arrows are, 
and what the impulse by which they will be most properly directed? In 
the first place we must say, that he who after the Olympian Gods, and 
those who preside over the city, honours the terrestrial Gods, by 
attributing to them things even, secondary, and on the left hand, will in 
the most proper manner reach the mark of piety. But to the Gods 
superior to these he will attribute things according to the odd number, 


t This passage, among many others in the writings of Plato, sufficiently proves that 
philosopher to have been a firm believer in the religion of his country; and that he did 
not secretly despise it, as has been asserted with no less impudence than ignorance by 
certain sophistical priests, whose little soul (in the language of Julian) was indeed acute, 
but saw nothing with a vision healthy and sound. 
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and dissonant to the particulars we have just now mentioned. But after 
these Gods a wise man will celebrate the orgies of demons, and after 
these of heroes. In the next place, statues must follow of the household 
Gods, which must be severally sacrificed to according to law. After 
these things, such honours as are lawful must be paid to living parents. 
For to these the first, greatest, and most ancient of all debts are to be 
paid. For every one ought to think, that the whole of his possessions 
belongs to those by whom he was begotten and educated, and that he 
ought to supply their wants from these to the utmost of his power; 
beginning in the first place from his external possessions; in the second 
place, supplying them from those of his body; and, in the third place, 
from those of his soul: imparting all these, in order to discharge the debt 
which he owes his parents for the care they have bestowed upon him, 
and the pangs of labour which his mother formerly endured on his 
account. He must support them too in old age, when they want 
assistance in the highest degree. It is likewise requisite through the 
whole of life to speak of our parents in the most honourable manner, 
because there is a most heavy punishment for light and winged words. 
For Nemesis, the angel of justice, is the inspector of all men in things 
of this kind. It is necessary, therefore, to be submissive to them when 
they are angry and full of rage, whether their anger shows itself in 
words or in deeds, as not being ignorant that a father may very properly 
be angry with his son, when he thinks that he has been injured by him. 
But, on the death of parents, the most decent and beautiful monuments 
are to be raised to them; not exceeding the usual magnitude, nor yet less 
than those which our ancestors erected for their parents. Every year, 
too, attention ought to be paid to the decoration of their tombs. They 
ought likewise to be continually remembered and reverenced - and this 
with a moderate expense, adapted to the condition of our fortune. By 
always acting, therefore, and living in this manner, we shall each of us 
be rewarded according to our deserts, both by the Gods and those 
natures superior to our own, and shall pass the greatest part of our life. 
in good hope. But the course of the laws themselves will show in what 
manner we ought to behave towards our offspring, relations, friends, 
fellow-citizens, and strangers, so as to conduct ourselves piously towards 
all these, and render our life pleasant, and adorned according to law; and 
this it will accomplish, partly by persuading, and partly by punishing 
through violence and justice, such manners as will not submit to 
persuasion; and thus, through the favouring will of the Gods, will render 
our city blessed and happy. But what a legislator whose conceptions are 
the same as mine ought necessarily to say of these things, but which 
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cannot be adapted to the form of law, it appears to me an example 
should be presented, both to the legislator and those to whom he gives 
laws; and that, having discussed what remains to the utmost of our 
ability, we should after this commence the thesis of laws. Such things, 
indeed, cannot be easily comprehended in one description, so as to 
explain the manner in which they subsist; but we may thus be able to 
assert something stable respecting them. 

CLIN. Inform me how. 

GUEST. I should wish them to be obedient to virtue: and it is evident 
that the legislator should endeavour to accomplish this in the whole of 
legislation. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. What has been said, therefore, appears to me to contribute 
something to that end; so that, if the soul of the hearer is not perfectly 
savage, it will attend with greater mildness and benevolence: hence, 
though we should not accomplish any great but a small matter, by 
rendering the hearer more benevolent, and by this means more docile, 
we ought to be perfectly satisfied. For facility is rare, nor is there an 
abundance of those who endeavour to become the most worthy 
characters in the greatest degree, and in the shortest time. But many 
proclaim Hesiod to be wise for asserting that the road to vice was 
smooth, and easy to be passed through, as being very short: "but (says 
he) the immortal Gods have placed sweat before virtue, and the road 
which leads to it is long and arduous, and, at first, rough; but, when we 
arrive at the summit, the path which before was difficult becomes 
easy."' 

CLIN. And it appears to be well said. 

GUEST. Entirely so. But I am willing to explain to you the intention 
of my discourse. 

CLIN. Explain it then. 

GUEST. We will thus therefore direct our discourse to the legislator. 
Inform us, O legislator, whether, if you knew what we ought to do and 
say, you would not say so? 

CLIN. He necessarily would. 

GUEST. Did we not a little before hear you saying, that a legislator 
ought not to suffer poets to say just what they pleased? For they are 
ignorant that, when they assert any thing contrary to the laws, it will 
injure the city. 

CLIN. You speak truly. 


t Hesiod. Op. et. Di. lib. i, 287 et seq. 
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GUEST. But if we should thus speak to him respecting the poets, shall 
we have spoken moderately? 

CLIN. On what account do you ask this question? 

GUEST. There is an ancient saying, O legislator, which is common 
among us, and is confirmed by all other nations, that a poet, when he 
sits on the tripod of the muse, is not in his right senses, but, like a 
fountain, readily pours forth the influx which he has received: and that, 
his art being imitative, he is often compelled, when representing men 
that are contrary to each other, to contradict himself; and does not 
know whether these things, or those, are true. But a legislator must not 
act in this manner in law, viz. he must not assert two different things 
about one thing, but always make one assertion about one thing. And 
you may perceive the truth of this from what you have just now said. 
For, since of sepulchres some exceed, others are deficient, and others are 
moderate, you, having chosen the last of these, have ordered them to be 
adopted, and have simply praised them. But I, if my wife was 
remarkably rich, and should order me to bury her, I would celebrate in 
a poem her magnificent sepulchre: but a parsimonious and poor man 
would praise a tomb which was, in some respect or other, deficient; and 
he who is moderately rich would praise a moderate sepulchre. But it is 
not proper that you should only speak of the moderate as you did just 
now, but that you should inform us what the moderate is, and how far 
it extends; for otherwise you will not as yet understand that a discourse 
of this kind 1s a law. 

CLIN. You speak most true. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, will he who presides for us over the laws 
order nothing of this kind in the beginning of the laws, but immediately 
inform us what ought to be done, and what not, and, having appointed 
a fine, will turn himself to the establishing of another law, adding 
nothing of exhortation and persuasion to the promulgators of the laws? 
Just as different physicians cure in a different manner. But we will recall 
to our mind the methods which they employ; that, as boys entreat the 
physician to cure them in the gentlest manner, so we may implore the 
legislator to cure us by the mildest means. That I may explain, 
however, what I mean - we say that some are physicians, and others the 
servants of physicians; and these last we likewise call, in a certain 
respect, physicians. Do we not? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And do we call them so, whether they are free, or servants, 
who, through the orders of their masters, have acquired the art of 
medicine, both according to theory and experience, but are not naturally 
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physicians like those who are free, who have both learnt the art from 
themselves, and instructed their children in it? Or do you consider 
these as forming two kinds of physicians? 

CLIN. Why should I not? 

GUEST. Do you, therefore, understand, that when in a city both 
servants and those who are free are sick, servants are for the most part 
cured by servants, who visit the multitude of the sick, and are diligently 
employed in the dispensatories; and this without either assigning or 
receiving any reason respecting the several diseases of the servants, but 
‘what they have found by experience to be efficacious they tyrannically 
prescribe for their patients, as 1f they possessed accurate knowledge; and 
thus, in an arrogant manner, hurry from one diseased servant to 
another; by this mean facilitating their master’s attention to the sick? 
But the freeborn physician, for the most part, heals and considers the 
diseases of those who are freeborn; and this, by exploring the disease 
from the beginning, and proceeding according to nature; conversing both 
with the sick man and his friends, and, at the same time, learning 
something himself from the sick, and teaching him something, so as not 
to order him to do any thing till he has persuaded him of its propriety. 
But after this he always endeavours, in conjunction with persuasion, to 
lead him in a gentle manner to health. Which of these appears to be the 
better physician and exerciser, he who in this manner heals and 
exercises, or he who in that? He who accomplishes one power in a 
twofold manner, or he who accomplishes it in one way, and this the 
worse and more rustic of the two? 

CLIN. The twofold method, O guest, is by far the more excellent. 

GUEST. Are you willing, therefore, that we should consider this 
twofold and simple method as taking place in the establishment of laws? 

CLIN. How is it possible I should not be willing? 

GUEST. Inform me then, by the Gods, what the first law will be 
which the legislator will establish. Will he not first of all adorn by his 
mandates the principle of the generation of cities? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But are not the mutual mixture and communion of marriages 
the principle of generation to all cities? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Nuptial laws, therefore, being first of all established, they will 
appear to be well established with respect to the rectitude of every city. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. We will, therefore, first of all speak of the simple law, which, 
perhaps, will subsist in the following manner. Every one should marry 
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from thirty to thirty-five years of age; but he who did not should be 
fined both with money and disgrace; with money to a certain amount, 
and with disgrace of this or that particular kind. Let this then be the 
simple law respecting marriages; but let the following be the twofold 
law. Every one should marry from thirty to thirty-five, considering, at 
the same time, that the human race participates from a certain nature of 
immortality, of which every one is naturally desirous in the extreme. 
For the endeavour of mankind not to remain after death without a name 
is a desire of this kind. The human race, therefore, is something 
connate with the whole of time, following and being conjoined with it 
to the end, becoming immortal by leaving children of children, and 
participating of immortality through being one and the same by 
generation. For a man willingly to deprive himself of this, is by no 
means holy. But he intentionally deprives himself of this who neglects 
children and wife. He, therefore, who is persuaded by this law shall be 
liberated from the punishment of a fine. But he who is not obedient to 
it, and who is not married when he is thirty-five years of age, shall be 
fined every year a certain sum of money, that his solitary life may not 
appear to be profitable and pleasant to him; and that he may not partake 
of those honours which the younger in a city pay to the elder. These 
laws being compared with each other, it will be possible to judge of 
every particular law, whether it ought to be double, and of the smallest 
extension, on account of mingling threats with persuasions; or whether, 
alone employing threats, it should become simple in length. 

MEGIL. Agreeably to the Laconic mode, O guest, the shorter ought 
always to be preferred. But if any one should order me to become a 
judge of these writings, I should, if it were left to my choice, adopt the 
~ longer law for a city. And according to this paradigm, if these two laws 
were proposed, I should choose the same respecting every law. It 1s, 
however, proper that the laws which we have now instituted should be 
approved by Clinias; for the city belongs to him for whose use these 
laws have been conceived by us. 

CLIN. You speak well, O Mepillus. 

GUEST. To pay great attention, therefore, either to prolixity or 
brevity of writing 1s foolish in the extreme. For I think that the best 
writings, and not the longest or the shortest, are to be preferred. But, 
in the laws which we have just now spoken of, the one is not by the 
double alone more conducive to virtue than the other; but that which 
we said respecting the twofold kind of physicians was most properly 
adduced. This, however, no legislator appears at any time to have 
considered. For, as it is possible to use two things tn the establishment 
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of laws, viz. persuasion and force, they alone employ one of these in 
managing the crowd who are void of erudition. For they do not mingle 
persuasion with force, but alone employ unmingled violence. But I, O 
blessed man, perceive that a third thing also should take place respecting 
laws, but which is not at present adopted. 

CLIN. Of what are you speaking? 

GUEST. Of something arising, through a certain divinity, out of things 
which we have now discussed. For we began to speak about laws in the 
morning, and it is now noon; and, reposing in this all-beautiful retreat, 
we have discoursed of nothing else than laws. And we appear to me to 
have entered just now on the business of legislation; but all that has been 
said before by us was nothing more than a preface to laws. But to what 
purpose do we say this? It is because I wish to say, that of all 
discourses, and other things which participate of sound, that is the 
preface, and, as it were, prelude, which possesses any artificial 
argumentation, and is useful to the intended discussion. And, indeed, 
of the laws, as they are called, of the ode belonging to the harp, and of 
every muse, prefaces precede which are wonderfully elaborate. But of 
true laws, which we say are political, no one has ever at any time led 
forth into light a preface either spoken or written; as if there were not 
naturally any such thing. But our present conversation appears to me 
to signify that there is one. The laws, however, which we just now 
called twofold, are not simply so; but the law, and the preface of the 
law, are a certain two. However, that which we assimilated to a 
tyrannic mandate, and to the mandates of servile physicians, is mere, or 
unmingled, law. But that which was said prior to this, and was called 
persuasive, was in reality persuasive, but, with respect to discourse, had 
the power of a preface. For, that the mandate of the legislator, which 
is law, might be received more benignantly, and, through this, in a more 
docile manner, the whole of that discourse, which was calculated to 
persuade, was introduced by me. Hence, according to my decision, that 
discourse is a preface, and cannot properly be called a discussion of law. 
But, after this, what is it I am desirous should be said by me? It is this: 
that a legislator ought to introduce prefaces prior to all laws, and prior 
to each particular law, so far as they differ from each other, in the same 
respect as the two which we have just now mentioned. 

CLIN. For my part, I should never exhort a man skilled in these 
things to establish laws in any other manner. 

GUEST. You appear, therefore, to me, O Clinias, to speak well, so far 
as you say there should be a preface to all laws; and that, on 
commencing the business of legislation, it 1s requisite to prefer to every 
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discourse an exordium naturally accommodated to the several laws. For 
that which is to be said after this is not a thing of small importance, nor 
is the difference trifling, whether such things are commemorated 1n a 
clear, or in an obscure, manner. If, therefore, we should order 
legislators to preface in a similar manner about great and small laws, we 
should not act properly. For this is not to be done either in every song 
or in every discourse; because, though it may naturally belong to all, yet 
it is not useful to all. A thing of this kind, however, is to be allowed 
the rhetorician, the singer, and the legislator. 

CLIN. You appear to me to speak most true. But let us make no 
longer delay, but return to our proposed discourse, and begin, if it is 
apreeable to you, from those things which, not as prefacing, were 
asserted by you above. Again, therefore, as those that are engaged in 
sports say, let us revolve better things from a second beginning, as 
finishing a preface, and not a casual discourse, as was the case just now. 
Let us begin, then, acknowledging that we preface. And the particulars, 
indeed, respecting the honour of the Gods, and reverence of our 
ancestors, have been sufficiently discussed. Let us, therefore, endeavour 
to speak about what follows, ull it shall appear to you that our preface 
is complete. And after this you may enter on the business of laws. 

GUEST. About the Gods, therefore, and the attendants on the Gods, 
together with parents both when living and dead, we then sufficiently 
prefaced, as we now say. With respect to what remains, you appear to 
me to order that it should be led forth into light. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But, after these things, it is proper to discourse in common 
about our souls, bodies, and possessions, together with serious pursuits 
and remissions of labour, in such a manner that both the speaker and 
the hearers may, to the utmost of their power, be partakers of discipline. 
After what has been said, therefore, these things are to be truly spoken 
and heard by us. 

CLIN. You speak with the utmost rectitude. 
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BOOK V 


Let every one then hear who has already heard what we have said 
respecting the Gods, and our dear progenitors. For, after the Gods, a 
man’s soul is the most divine of all his possessions, as being his most 
intimate property. But a man’s possessions are in every respect twofold. 
And the more excellent, and the better, possess dominion, but the 
inferior, and worse, are subject to command. The former, therefore, are 
always to be honoured before the latter. Hence, I properly exhort every 
man, when I say that he ought to honour his own soul in the second 
place, after our lords, the gods, and their attendants. But, in short, no 
one honours his soul properly, though he appears to do so. For honour 
is, in a certain respect, a divine good: but nothing evil is honourable. 
He, therefore, who thinks that he enlarges his soul by certain discourses 
or gifts, when, at the same time, he does not render it better than it was 
before, appears indeed to honour it, but by no means does so. For 
every man, from his very childhood, thinks himself sufficient to know 
all things, and that he honours his soul by praising it, and by freely 
permitting it to do whatever it pleases. But we now say that he who 
acts in this manner injures, and does not honour, his soul. And yet it 
is necessary, as we have said, that it should be honoured in the second 
place after the Gods. Nor does he honour it who does not consider 
himself as the cause of his own errors, and of his numerous and mighty 
vices, but lays the blame upon others, and 1s always careful to exonerate 
himself. Such a one appears, indeed, to honour it, though this 1s far 
from being the case: for he injures it. Nor does he in any respect 
honour his soul who gratifies himself with pleasures contrary to reason, 
and the praise of the legislator: for he dishonours it, by filling it with 
vice and repentance. Nor yet does a man honour his soul, when he does 
not strenuously endure labours that are praised, fear and pain, but sinks 
under them: for by doing all these things he dishonours his soul. Nor, 
again, does he honour his soul, who thinks that to live is a thing in 
every respect good: for by such a conception he dishonours it. For he 
assents to him who thinks that every thing in Hades pertaining to the 
soul is bad; nor does he oppose and teach him, that he is ignorant 
whether, on the contrary, the things about the Gods that dwell there are 
not the greatest of all goods. Nor yet, when any one honours a certain 
corporeal beauty before virtue, is it at all different from truly and 
entirely dishonouring the soul. For such a one falsely asserts, that the 


body is more honourable than the soul. For nothing earth-born 1s more 
honourable than things Olympian. But he who entertains an opinion 
different from this, respecting the soul, is ignorant that he neglects this 
admirable possession. Nor, again, does he adorn his soul with gifts, who 
desires to possess riches in an unbecoming manner, or who 1s not 
grieved when he possesses them unjustly; but such a one entirely fails of 
accomplishing this. For he gives up that which is honourable, and at 
the same time beautiful, in his soul, for the sake of a little gold; when 
at the same time all the gold, which is both upon and under the earth, 
is in no respect of equal worth with virtue. In short, he who is not 
willing, by all possible means, to abstain from such things as the 
legislator ranks among the base and vicious, and to pursue to the utmost 
of his power such things as he places among the good and beautiful, does 
not perceive that, in all these things, he renders his soul, which is a most 
divine possession, in the highest degree dishonourable and base. For, in 
short, no one considers what is the greatest punishment of evil conduct; 
which is the becoming similar to vicious men. But he who becomes 
similar to them avoids good men and good assertions, separates himself 
from the good, becomes agglutinated to the vicious, and earnestly desires 
their conversation. But, in consequence of intimately associating with 
these, he must necessarily do and suffer such things as they naturally do 
and say to each other. Such a passion, therefore, is not justice (for the 
just and justice are beautiful), but punishment; this being a passion 
attendant on injustice, of which both he who is a partaker, and he who 
does not partake, are miserable: - the one, because he is not cured; but 
the other, because, while many are saved, he perishes. But, that I may 
sum up the whole, our honour consists in following things of a more 
excellent nature, and in rendering such things as are worse, but yet are 
capable of being made better, as good as possible. No possession, 
therefore, belonging to a man is more naturally adapted to fly from evil, 
and to investigate and choose that which 1s the best of all things, than 
soul; nor, when it has chosen to associate with it in common for the 
remainder of life. On this account, it must be honoured in the second 
degree. But every one will understand, that the third honour according 
to nature is that of the body. It is however requisite to contemplate 
these honours, and to consider which of them are true, and which 
adulterated. And this is the business of a legislator. But he appears to 
me to announce, what, and what kind of honours these are; as, that the 
body is honourable, not when 1t is beautiful, or strong, or swift, nor yet 
when it is large or healthy, (though under these circumstances it appears 
to be so to many,) nor when ıt has the contraries of these. But those 
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things which, being in the middle, touch upon the whole of this habit, 


are by far more moderate and safe. For the former render the soul 
arrogant and confident, but the latter humble and servile. The like takes 
place with respect to the possession of riches and property of every 
kind. For the possession of each of these, in a transcendent degree, 
produces hatred and sedition, both among cities and individuals. But 
slavery is for the most part the consequence of a deficiency of these. No 
one, therefore, should apply himself to the acquisition of wealth for the 
sake of his children, that he may leave them rich in the extreme: for this 
will neither be better for them, nor for the city. For the property of 
young men, which is neither attended with adulation, nor indigent of 
things necessary, is the most harmonious, and the best of all. For, 
symphonizing and harmonizing with us in all things, it renders our life 
free from pain. It is proper, therefore, to leave children, not abundance 
of gold, but of modesty. But we think that we shall accomplish this by 
reproving impudent young men. this, however, is not to be 
accomplished by exhorting young men in the manner adopted at 
present, - I mean, by telling them that they ought to be modest in every 
thing; but a prudent legislator will rather advise old men to behave 
modestly before youth, and above all things to take care that no young 
man, at any time, either sees or hears them doing or saying any thing 
base. For, where old men are void of shame, there young men must 
necessarily be most impudent; since the most excellent discipline, both 
of young and old, consists, not in admonishing, but in acting through 
the whole of life agreeably to the admonitions of others. But he who 
honours and venerates the whole of his kindred, who participate of the 
same blood, and the same household Gods, will deservedly find those 
Gods propitious to him in the procreation of children. And besides this, 
he will obtain the benevolence of his friends and associates through life, 
who considers the attention which they pay him greater and more 
venerable than they do, but his own kindness towards them less than 


they do. But he will by far behave in the best manner, both towards his 


country and fellow citizens, who prefers the glory of being subservient 
to the laws of his country, to conquest in the Olympian games, and to 
all warlike and peaceful contests; and who is subservient to them in the 
most becoming manner through the whole of life. The associations, too, 
with strangers should be considered as things most holy. For nearly all 
the crimes of strangers towards strangers are more noticed by avenging 
Deity than those of citizens towards each other. For, a stranger being 
destitute both of companions and kindred is an object of greater 
commiseration both to men and Gods. He, therefore, who is more 
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capable of taking vengeance is more readily disposed to give assistance. 
But the hospitable demon and divinity of every one, being the 
attendants of hospitable Jupiter, are capable of taking vengeance in the 
most eminent degree. Every one, therefore, who is endued with the 
least portion of consideration, should be very fearful through the whole 
of life of acting in an inhospitable manner. But, of all crimes which are 
committed both towards strangers and natives, those are the greatest 
which are committed towards suppliants. For the Divinity with whom 
the suppliant forms a covenant, becomes eminently the guardian of him 
in his affliction. So that no one who injures suppliants will go 
unpunished. And thus far we have nearly discussed the duties of 
children towards their parents, of a man towards himself, and the things 
belonging to himself; likewise of his duty towards his country, friends, 
kindred, strangers, and fellow citizens. It now follows that we show 
what qualities a man ought to possess so as that he may pass through life 
in the most becoming manner; and so that, not law, but praise and 
blame, instructing every one, they may by these means be rendered 
more benevolent and obedient to those who are about to establish laws. 
And these are the things which after this must be subjects of our 
discourse. But truth is the leader of every good both to Gods and men: of 
which he who in futurity will be blessed and happy, must participate 
from the beginning, that for the greatest part of time he may pass 
through life in truth. For such a one is faithful. But he is unfaithful 
who is a friend to voluntary falsehood. And he who is a friend to 
involuntary falsehood is deprived of intellect: neither of which is an 
object of emulation. For he who is unfaithful and void of discipline is 
unfriendly. And in progress of time, his character being known, near 
the end of life there is prepared for him the grievous solitude of old age. 
So that, whether his associates and children live or not, he nearly leads, 
in either case, an orphan life. Indeed, he is honourable who acts in no 
respect unjustly: but he who does not suffer the unjust to act unjustly, 
deserves more than double the honour of the former character. For the 
former is of equal worth with one man, but the latter, with many men; 
since he announces to the governors the injustice of others. But he who 
punishes injustice, in conjunction with the governors, to the utmost of 
his power, such a one will be proclaimed a great and perfect man in the 
city; for he will be victorious in virtue. It is proper also to give the 
same praise to temperance and prudence. And he who possesses other 
goods, and is not only able to possess them himself, but to impart them 
to others, 1s to be honoured as one who has attained the summit of 
excellence. But he who is not able to accomplish this, and yet is willing, 


is to be ranked in the second place: and the envious man, and he who 
will not impart any good for the sake of friendship, are to be blamed. 
We ought not, however, to dishonour the possession on account of the 
possessor, but should endeavour to obtain it with all our might. Every 
one too should contend with us for virtue, without envy. For every 
character of this kind enlarges cities, in consequence of striving himself, 
and not impeding others through calumny. But the envious man, while 
he thinks to surpass others by detraction, tends less himself to true 
virtue, and renders those who mutually tend to it despondent, by 
blaming them unjustly. Hence, depriving the city of strenuous exertions 
in the acquisition of virtue, he, at the same time, lessens its renown. It 
is proper, besides, that a man should be ardent in every thing, and 
particularly that he should be mild. For it is impossible to avoid the 
unjust actions of others, which are either difficult to be cured, or are 
entirely incurable by any other means than contest, defence, victory, and 
by suffering no remission in punishment. But it is impossible for any 
soul to accomplish this without generous ardour. 

With respect to such unjust actions as are curable, it is requisite to 
know, in the first place, that no unjust man is voluntarily unjust. For 
no one would, at any time, willingly possess any of the greatest evils, 
and much less in those things respecting himself which are most 
honourable. But soul, as we have said, is in reality in all things the most 
honourable. No one, therefore, would at any time voluntarily receive 
the greatest evil in that which is most honourable, and live through the 
whole of life possessing it. But the unjust man, and he who is vicious, 
are in every respect miserable. It is proper, however, to pity him who 
is capable of being cured, and to restrain our anger against him, lest, by 
an effeminate effervescence of anger, we should exhibit all the bitterness 
of wrath. But it is requisite to employ anger against those who are 
incontinently and incurably bad. Hence, we have said that every good 
man ought to be ardent, and at the same time mild. But an evil, which 
is the greatest of all evils, is implanted in the souls of many men, which 
(every one pardoning himself) they do not devise any means of avoiding. 
And this is what is usually said, that every man is naturally a friend to 
himself, and that it is proper a thing of this kind ought to be. But, in 
reality, a vehement love of self is to every man the cause of all his errors. 
For he who loves is blind with respect to the object of his love. So that 
he who thinks he ought always to be honoured in preference to truth, 
judges of things just, good, and beautiful, in a depraved manner. For it 
is proper that he who is destined to be a great man should neither love 
himself, nor the things pertaining to himself, but that he should love 


just actions, whether they are accomplished by himself or by another. 
In consequence of this error, every man’s ignorance appears to himself 
to be wisdom. Hence, in short, though we do not know any thing, we 
are of opinion that we know all things. But, not permitting others to 
do that of which we ourselves are ignorant, we are compelled to err 
from their conduct. On this account every man ought to avoid the 
vehement love of himself, and to follow one better than himself, 
without paying any attention to shame. There are also certain lesser 
things, which are often said, and which, as they are not less useful than 
what has been already asserted, it is proper, recollecting ourselves, to 
mention. For, as if something was always flowing away from us, it is 
necessary that, on the contrary, there should be a perpetual influx of 
something. But recollection 1s an influx of prudence which had deserted 
us. It is proper, therefore, to restrain unbecoming laughter, and that 
every man should announce to every man the propriety of concealing 
all joy and sorrow, and of keeping the body in a becoming habit, 
whether the demon of any one establishes him in felicity, or whether his 
fortune is such that he is obliged, with demons opposing him, to engage in 
actions of an elevated and arduous nature. But it is proper always to 
hope for those things which divinity imparts to the good; and when we 
are oppressed with heavy labours, we should hope that Divinity will 
diminish their weight, and change the present condition of our 
circumstances into one more favourable; and with respect to good 
things, the contraries of these, that they will always be present with us, 
with good fortune. With these hopes every one ought to live, and with 
the recollection of all these things; not with a parsimonious recollection, 
but always, both seriously and in sport, perspicuously reminding each 
other and ourselves of these particulars. And now we have nearly said 
all that is proper respecting those divine duties which every one ought 
to perform, but we have not yet spoken concerning human duties. It 
is, however, necessary so to do: for we speak to men, and not to Gods. 
But pleasures, pains, and desires, are naturally in the highest degree 
human, from which it is necessary that the whole mortal animal should, 
with the greatest earnestness, be suspended. And it is requisite to praise 
the most becoming life, not only because in its form it excels in glory, 
but because, if any one is willing to taste of it, and not when a youth to 
fly from it, he will also excel in that which we all are in search of, | 
mean the possession of more joy than sorrow through the whole of life. 
That this will clearly be the case, if any one tastes of it in a proper 
manner, will readily and vehemently be apparent; but how this may be 
accomplished, and whether it is inherent in us naturally, or contrary to 
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nature, it 1s requisite now to consider. We ought, however, to consider 
one life compared with another, the more pleasant and the more 
calamitous, in this manner. We wish that pleasure may be present with 
us, but we neither choose nor wish for pain. And we never wish for a 
middle condition instead of pleasure, but we desire it in preference to 
pain. We also wish for less pain with more pleasure, but we do not 
desire less pleasure with greater pain. But we can clearly show that we 
are unwilling to possess each of these in an equal manner. All these 
both differ and at the same time do not differ in multitude and 
magnitude, in intensity, equality, and such things as are contrary to all 
these, with respect to the choice of each. And as these particulars are 
thus circumstanced, we wish for that life in which many of both these 
greatly and vehemently subsist, but in which pleasures transcend; but we 
do not desire that life in which the contraries to these are inherent. 
Nor, again, do we wish for that life in which a few of these, of a trifling 
and solitary nature, subsist, and in which afflictive circumstances 
transcend; but we desire that life in which the contraries to these are 
found. However, as we have said before, we ought to consider that life 
as subsisting in an equilibrium, in which these possess equal power. For 
we desire the life which surpasses in the things with which we are 
pleased; and we are unwilling to possess that which exceeds in the 
contraries to these. But it is necessary to consider all our lives as 
naturally bound in these; and besides this, what the things are which we 
naturally desire. If, therefore, we should say that we wish for any thing 
besides these, we must say that it is through an ignorance and 
unskilfulness in lives. What then, and of what kind are those lives, in 
preferring which it is necessary that he who perceives what is the object 
of desire, and voluntary, and what are the contraries to these, should 
prescribe a law to himself, that thus having chosen that which 1s 
friendly, pleasant, the best, and the most beautiful, he may lead the most 
blessed life possible to man? We call then one life temperate, another 
prudent, another brave; and we rank in the fourth place a healthy life. 
We likewise establish four other lives contrary to these, viz. the 
imprudent, the timid, the intemperate, and the diseased. He, therefore, 
who knows what a temperate life is, will assert that it is mild in all 
things, and that it imparts quiet pains, quiet pleasures, placid desires, and 
loves not insane; but that an intemperate life is impetuous in all things, 
so that it imparts vehement pains, vehement pleasures, strenuous and 
furious desires, and the most insane loves. But in a temperate life the 
pleasures surpass the pains, and in an intemperate life the pleasures are 
surpassed by the pains, in magnitude, multitude, and density. Hence, 


the one of these lives is necessarily more pleasant to us, according to 
nature, but the other is more painful. And nature does not permit him, 
who wishes to live pleasantly, to live voluntarily in an intemperate 
manner. But it is evident, if what we have now asserted is right, that 
every intemperate man is necessarily unwillingly so. For the vulgar 
every where live indigent of temperance, either through the privation of 
discipline, or through incontinence, or through both. The same things 
are to be considered respecting a diseased and healthy life: as, that they 
possess pleasures and pains, but that the pleasures surpass the pains in a 
healthy life, but the pains the pleasures in diseases. Our will, however, 
in the choice of lives, does not consent that pain may transcend pleasure; 
but we judge the life in which it is surpassed to be more pleasant. And 
we say that the temperate man possesses in every respect things fewer, 
less, and more attenuated than the intemperate, the prudent than the 
imprudent, the brave than the timid; and that the one surpasses in 
pleasures, but the other in pains; so that the brave man surpasses the 
timid in pleasures, and the prudent the imprudent. And, in short, the 
life which participates of virtue, either pertaining to the body or the 
soul, is more pleasant than the life which participates of depravity; and 
besides this, it transcends other lives tn beauty and rectitude, in virtue 
and glory; so that he who possesses it lives more happily than he who 
possesses the contrary life, in every respect, and totally. Here then let 
the preface to laws end. 

But, after the preface, it 1s necessary that law should follow; or rather, 
according to truth, the laws of a polity are to be written. As, therefore, 
things which are woven are not all woven from the same threads, but 
there is a difference in the quality of the threads, for some are more firm 
and strong, but others softer and of a more yielding nature; in like 
manner it is necessary to judge of those that have great dominion in 
cities, and those that act only in every thing from trifling discipline. 
There are, however, two forms of a polity: the one, the establishment 
of governors; the other, that which gives laws to the governors 
themselves. But prior to all these things it is necessary to consider as 
follows: When a shepherd and herdsman, one who takes care of horses, 
and others of this kind, engage in their respective offices, they never 
attempt to take any care of them till they have first administered a 
purification adapted to each of them. And, besides this, choosing out 
the healthy and the sick, the noble and the ignoble, they send the 
former to other herds, but take care of the latter; considering that 
otherwise their labour would be vain about those bodies and souls 
which a depraved nature and aliment have corrupted; since, without 
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separating in each of these herds the healthy and diseased manners and 
bodies from each other, they would perish by contagion. The attention, 
however, which 1s paid to other animals is indeed less, and is alone 
worthy to be mentioned for the sake of an example. But the legislator 
ought to pay the greatest attention to men, and should investigate and 
assert that which is accommodated to every one, both respecting 
purification and all other actions. For that which concerns the 
purification of a city should subsist as follows: As there are many 
purifications, some of them are easy, but others difficult; and he who is 
both a tyrant and a legislator may be able to use such purifications as are 
difficult, and such as are the best. But the legislator who establishes a 
new polity and laws without the assistance of a tyrant, may rejoice, if 
he is able to purify with the mildest of purifications. The best 
purification is however painful; just as those medicines which unite 
justice with punishment, produce at length in the offending party either 
exile or death. For it is customary to free the city from those men who 
have perpetrated the greatest crimes, when they are found to be 
incurable, and have in the greatest degree injured the city; but with us 
the following is a milder purification. For those that through want of 
food readily offer themselves to certain leaders, in order to assault those 
that are not in want, these, as being naturally the disease of a city, 
should be benignantly sent away,' under the honourable appellation of 
a colony. Every legislator, therefore, should do this in the beginning of 
his legislation. But more difficult things than these happen to us at 
present. For it is not necessary to devise at present either a colony or 
any select purification: but as if there was a conflux of water, partly 
from fountains and partly from torrents, into one lake, it is necessary to 
observe how the confluent water will be most pure; partly by drawing, 
partly by deducing it into another channel, and partly by diverting its 
course. But labour and danger, as it appears, are to be found in every 
political establishment. However, since we are now engaged in 
discourse, and not in action, our selection is accomplished, and 
purification takes place according to our desire. For, having by every 
kind of persuasion, and for a sufficient length of time, examined those 
evil men who endeavour to enter our city in order to govern it, we shall 
forbid their entrance. But we shall admit the good, rendering them 


t The laws of Plato, being perfectly equitable, consider the good of the offender in 
the punishments which they enjoin, and not the good of the community alone; but our 
laws, especially in crimes pertaining to money, alone consider the good of the 
community. This is one among many of the baneful effects of commerce. 


benevolent and propitious to the utmost of our power. The felicity, 
however, which has happened to us ought not to be concealed. For, as 
we say that the colony of the Heraclidz was happy, because it escaped 
the dire and dangerous strife respecting the division of land and the 
discharge of debts, about which a city of the ancients being compelled 
to give laws, it did not permit any thing to be immoveable, nor yet after 
a manner was it possible for any thing to be moved; in like manner, the 
same thing appears nearly to have happened to us. But, in short, prayer 
alone remains, and a trifling mutation cautiously and slowly made in a 
great length of time; so that, in these mutations, the citizens, together 
with many debtors, will possess abundance of land, with which they will 
give assistance to many, humanely imparting their land to the indigent, 
and contenting themselves with moderate possessions. They will 
likewise consider poverty as consisting, not in a diminution of property, 
but in an insatiable desire of acquiring more. For this is the greatest 
beginning of safety to a city; and upon this, as a stable foundation, every 
politic ornament, which is accommodated to an establishment of this 
kind, may be raised. But when this mutation is debile, no political 
action will afterwards be easily accomplished by the city. This, indeed, 
as we have said, we should avoid; but, at the same time, it may more 
properly be said, that, if we do not avoid it, we should show by what 
means this flight may be accomplished. We say then, that it is to be 
accomplished by cultivating justice, and banishing the desire of gain: but, 
besides this, there is no other, either broad or narrow, passage for flight. 
Let this then be established by us as a prop of the city. For it is 
necessary that the possessions which the citizens prepare for themselves 
should be blameless; or, that those should desist from advancing any 
further in the acquisition of property, who have an ancient enmity 
towards each other, and who participate but a small degree of intellect. 
But those to whom Divinity imparts, as it does to us at present, the 
establishment of a new city, in which the inhabitants have no enmity 
towards each other, - if through the distribution of land and habitations 
hatred should arise among them, - in this case it will not be human 
ignorance, but ignorance accompanied with every vice. What then will 
be the mode of proper distribution? In the first place, the quantity of 
the number ought to be determined. In the next place, it should be 
agreed into how many and what kind of parts the distribution to the 
citizens should be made. In the third place, the land and habitations 
should be distributed equally, in the most eminent degree. But the 
quantity of the multitude cannot otherwise be properly assigned than by 
paying attention to the land and cities of the neighbouring inhabitants. 
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And the land, indeed, should be as much as 1s sufficient to afford 
nutriment for so many moderate men; but of more than this there is no 
occasion. But the number of these moderate persons should be sufficient 
to defend themselves against the incursions of their unjust neighbours, 
and likewise to give assistance to their neighbours when injured. Having 
then considered these things, we may be able to define both actually and 
verbally the land and the neighbouring inhabitants. But now, for the 
sake of a scheme and description, that the thing itself may be 
accomplished, our discourse proceeds to legislation. The number of the 
husbandmen, and those that defend the distribution of the land, should 
be five thousand and forty, this being a number adapted for the purpose. 
In like manner the land and the habitation should be distributed into the 
same parts, so that the man and his portion of land may accord in 
distribution. And in the first place, indeed, the whole number should 
be divided into two parts, and afterwards into three. It is likewise 
naturally capable of a division into four, five, and so in succession as far 
as to ten. Thus much, indeed, ought to be understood by every 
legislator respecting numbers; I mean, that he should understand what, 
and what kind of number will be most useful to all cities. But we say 
that that number is best adapted for this purpose, which possesses in 
itself many distributions, and these orderly disposed. For every number 
is not allotted sections into all things. But the number five thousand 
and forty, both for the purposes of war and peace, for all conventions 
and communions, for tributes and distributions, cannot be cut into more 
than one of sixty parts; but you may continue the division of it from 
one as far as to ten. These things, however, ought to be more firmly 
considered at leisure, by those to whom they are committed by the law; 
for they cannot subsist otherwise than in this manner. But it is 
necessary that they should be mentioned to the founder of a city, for the 
sake of what follows. For, whether any one establishes a new city from 
the beginning, or whether he restores an ancient one that has perished, - 
if he is endued with intellect, he will not attempt to make any 
alterations in any thing which ought to be performed respecting the 
Gods, their temples, and their sacred concerns, or the names of certain 
Gods or demons, which ought to be given to temples; whether these 
ceremonies are derived from Delphi, or Dodona, or Ammon, or from 
certain ancient discourses, by which some persons have been persuaded; 
or whether they have been the result of divine visions and inspiration. 
For, in consequence of being persuaded of their truth, the ancients 
established sacrifices mixed with mystic ceremonies; whether these 
originated from the natives themselves, or whether they are of Tyrrhene, 
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or Cyprian, or of any other origin. But, from these ancient discourses 
and rumours, they consecrated statues, altars and temples, and placed 
each in a sacred grove. In all these the legislator should not make the 
smallest innovation; but should attribute to each of the parts, a God, a 
dæmon, or a certain hero. And in the distribution of the land, he 
should in the first place select a portion for illustrious groves and other 
sacred purposes, so that the inhabitants of each of the parts, assembling 
at stated times, may with facility prepare themselves for their respective 
employments, so as during the sacrifices to associate benevolently with 
and recognize each other. For nothing 1s more advantageous to a city 
than for the citizens to be known to each other; since, where each has no 
light in the manners of each, but darkness,’ there neither honours nor 
governors are properly appointed, nor can any one obtain, in a becoming 
manner, the justice which 1s due to him. But every man, one towards one, 
ought earnestly to endeavour in all cities, that he may never appear 
insincere to any one, but may be always wiles and true, and that, being 
such, no other person may deceive him. But the throw which follows 
this, in the establishment of laws, like that of chess-men, according to 
the proverb, from a temple, since it is unusual, may perhaps cause him 
who hears it at first to wonder. But to him who has reasoned upon, 
and tried it, it will appear that the city will thus, in the second place, be 
inhabited in the best manner. Some one, however, perhaps, will not 
approve of this city, because it does not employ a tyrannic legislator. 
It will, indeed, be most proper to speak of the best polity, and likewise 
of a second and third, and then leave it to every one’s option to choose 
that which pleases him the most. We therefore shall act in this manner; 
and, after we have spoken of a polity which is first, of one which is 
second, and of another which 1s the third in virtue, we shall leave it to 
the option of Clinias, and any other who may be present at the selection 
of these, to attribute to his country whichever of them he pleases. The 
first city and polity, therefore, and the best laws, subsist there where 
through the whole city that ancient proverb takes place in the most 
eminent degree, that all things are common among friends. This then 
must be asserted, whether it now is or ever was adopted, that women, 
children, and all possessions should be common; and that private 
property should by all possible means be exterminated from life. Things 
too which are private by nature should every where, as much as 
possible, become common; such as the eyes, the ears, and the hands. 
For seeing, hearing, and acting, should be employed for common 


' As in London, and all great modern cities. 
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advantage. In like manner, all men should praise and blame the same 
things, rejoice in and be afflicted with the same circumstances, and as 
much as possible adopt such laws as will unite the city in the most 
eminent degree. No one can establish any bound or virtue more 
transcendently proper than this. The inhabitants of such a city, whether 
they are Gods! or sons of the Gods, by living together in this manner, 
will lead a joyful life. On this account it is not proper to consider any 
other paradigm of a polity, but, inspecting this, we ought to explore 
such a one to the utmost of our power. But this, which is the subject 
of our present discussion, if it should subsist, would most nearly 
approach to immortality. And if it does not rank in the first, it 
certainly will in the second place. However, if Divinity is willing, we 
will after this discuss the polity, which is the third in order. Let us now 
then consider the nature of this polity, and how it may be established. 
In the first place, land and houses should be distributed to them, and 
they should not be suffered to cultivate the ground in common; since a 
thing of this kind is greater than their generation, nutrition, and 
education will admit. Land, however, and houses, should be distributed 
to them with this intention, that each may consider the portion allotted 
him, as common to the whole city. But, this region being their country, 
they ought to reverence it in a greater degree than children their mother; 
for, being a goddess, she is the sovereign mistress of mortals. The same 
should be our conceptions of the indigenous Gods and demons. But 
that these things may subsist ın this manner, through the whole time, 
the following particulars are to be considered: As many Vestal hearths 
as are distributed to us at present, so many ought always to be 
distributed, and neither more nor fewer in number. But a thing of this 
kind will be firmly established in every city, if every one always leaves 
that child to whom he is most attached, the only heir of his allotted 
portion, his successor, and cultivator of the Gods, of his race, his 
country, of the living, and the dead. But those who have more children 
than one should for this purpose portion the females according to the 
established law, but commit the males to the care of those citizens that 
have no children of their own, and this in a very benevolent manner. 
However, if benevolence is wanting, or each of the citizens has a 
numerous progeny of male or female children, or on the contrary but 
a few children, owing to the barrenness of the women, then that greatest 


t Viz. Gods according to similitude. For, as intellect 1s called a God by Plato, 
according to union, and soul according to participation, so the most exalted characters 
among men are called by him Gods according to similitude. 


and most honourable governor whom we have established, must 
consider what 1s proper to be done in either of these cases, and, whether 
there 1s an abundance or a defect of children, must devise some method 
by which five thousand and forty habitations alone may always remain. 
But there are many methods by which this may be accomplished. For 
procreation may be restrained, which is the cause of this abundance; 
and, on the contrary, by diligent attention, an increase of offspring may 
be obtained, when it is requisite. For what we are speaking of may be 
accomplished by honour and disgrace, and by the admonitory discourses 
of the old to the young. Lastly, every defect arises from the number of 
five thousand and forty houses not being preserved. But, if our city 
should have a superabundance of citizens, through the familiarity of 
those that dwell together, and by this means it should be oppressed with 
poverty, that ancient device must be adopted which we have often 
mentioned, that a friendly colony should be sent from friends; for it 
appears that this will be advantageous to the city. But if, on the 
contrary, at any time an inundation of diseases, or the ravages of war, 
should reduce the citizens to a less than the established number, such 
citizens as have been educated in an adulterated manner are not to be 
voluntarily admitted to supply the place of those that are wanting. But 
it is said that even Divinity is not able to force necessity. We should 
way, therefore, that our present discourse speaks in an exhortatory 
manner as follows: O best of all men, who honour according to nature 
similitude and equality, sameness, and general consent, never relax in 
honouring these, both according to the number, and all the power of 
things beautiful and good. And, in the first place, preserve through the 
whole of life the above-mentioned number. In the next place, do not 
despise the moderate elevation and magnitude of the possessions which 
were first distributed to you, by buying and selling with each other. 
For, if you act in this manner, neither Divinity, the distributor of your 
allotted portion, nor the legislator will be your associate in war. For 
now the law announces in the first place, that he who is willing tọ 
receive the allotted portion shall receive it, but that he who is unwilling 
shall be deprived of it: and this, because in the first place the land is 
sacred to all the Gods; and in the next place, because the priests and 
priestesses pray during the first, second, and third sacrifices, that both 
the buyers and sellers of allotted houses and lands may be properly 
disposed in such transactions. But they should write on cypress 
monuments in temples, for the benefit of posterity. And besides this, 
for the purpose of preserving these, they should commit them to the 
care of that magistrate who appears to have the most acute vision, that 
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those may be detected who act fraudulently, and that he who is 
disobedient both to law and divinity may be punished. But, according 
to the proverb, no vicious man will ever understand how much all cities 
will be benefited by acting in the manner we have prescribed, but he 
only who is skilful and of equitable manners. In this city there is no 
ardent pursuit of gain; nor is it lawful for any one to apply himself to 
the acquisition of illiberal wealth, because the disgraceful mechanic art, 
as it is called, which is employed for this purpose, subverts liberal 
manners. Riches, therefore, are not to be accumulated by any such 
means. Besides this, another law follows all these, which forbids any 
private person the possession of either silver or gold. But because there 
is daily occasion for money for the sake of commutation, which is 
nearly necessary to artificers, and to all those that have similar wants, in 
order to pay the wages of mercenaries, servants, and husbandmen - for 
the sake of these things we permit the use of money in the city, but 
order it to be such as may be honoured by our citizens, but despised by 
other men. For the sake of war, indeed, and travelling to other 
countries, as when ambassadors are sent to foreign nations, or for some 
other necessary purpose, the city should possess a quantity of the 
common coin of Greece. But when any necessity obliges a private 
person to leave the city, having begged permission of the magistrates, he 
shall be suffered to depart; but the foreign coin, which he possesses on 
his return, he shall change for that of his own country. And if any one 
is detected converting the money of another city to his own private use, 
such money shall become public property. He who has been an eye 


witness of such conduct, but has not divulged it, shall be disgraced, and 


pay the same fine as he who endeavoured to enrich himself with foreign 
coin. Besides, no one shall be permitted to give or receive a marriage 
portion, nor to deposit money with a man who cannot be trusted, nor 
to put money out to use. And it shall be lawful for him with whom 
money is deposited at interest, to pay neither interest nor principal. 
That a conduct of this kind is best for a city, will be rightly judged by 
him who always refers these particulars to the intention of the legislator. 
But we say that the intention of a politician who is endued with 
intellect, is not that which the multitude say is the intention of a good 
legislator, - I mean, that the city may be greater and richer than others, 
and that it may for the most part have dominion over the land and sea. 
To which they add, that he who establishes laws properly, ought to 
wish that the city may be the best, and the most happy. But of these, 
some are capable of taking place, but others not. The legislator, 
therefore, will wish that the possible, but he will not wish that the 
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impossible, may take place. For in the latter case his wish would be 
vain; neither, therefore, would he attempt it. For it is nearly necessary 
that they should be happy, and at the same time worthy. This then will 
be the object of his wish. But it is impossible that they should be rich 
in the extreme, and at the same time good; I mean rich in the vulgar 
acceptation of the word. For the vulgar call those rich, who being few 
in number possess a great quantity of money, which even a bad man 
may possess. If this be the case, I should never grant them, that a rich 
man, who is not at the same time worthy, can be truly happy. But I 
assert that it is impossible a man can be at the same time eminently 
good, and eminently rich. Some one, however, may perhaps say, Why 
not? Because we say, The possession which 1s obtained both from just 
and unjust conduct is more than double of that which is alone justly 
obtained; and that the expenses which are neither becoming nor base are 
doubly less than those which are becoming, and which are performed in 
a becoming manner. He, therefore, who acts in a contrary manner will 
never be richer than him who acquires more than double, and spends 
less than half. But of these, the one 1s worthy, but the other not 
worthy, because he is parsimonious. Sometimes, indeed, this latter 
character is perfectly vicious; but, as we have just now said, is never 
good. For he who receives both justly and unjustly, and spends neither 
justly nor unjustly, is indeed rich, because he is parsimonious: but he 
who is perfectly vicious, as being for the most part prodigal, is 
extremely poor. And he who spends in a becoming manner, and alone 
acquires justly, will never at any time become remarkably rich, nor yet 
excessively poor; so that our assertion is right, that very rich are not 
good men. But, if they are not good, they are not happy. With us, 
however, the establishment of laws looks to this, that the citizens may 
become most happy, and in the highest degree friends to each other. 
But the citizens will never be friends where there is much judicial 
controversy and unjust transactions with each other, but where the least 
of these is found. We have said too, that there ought to be neither gold 
nor silver in the city, nor yet an anxious pursuit of gain through 
mechanical arts and usury, or base cattle, but that wealth should be 
acquired from such things as agriculture imparts and affords; yet in such 
a manner, as that it may not compel the citizens to neglect those things 
for the sake of which riches are desired: but these are the soul and body, 
which without gymnastic and the other disciplines will never be of any 
worth. On this account, we have said more than once, that an attention 
to money ought to be honoured in the last place. For, since all the 
concerns in which every man is seriously engaged are three, an attention 


to riches properly ranks in the last and third place: but the concerns of 
the body possess the middle; and those of the soul the first place. And, 
indeed, the polity which we are now considering will be governed by 
proper laws, if it distributes honours in this manner. But if any one of 
the laws which are established in it shall appear to prefer the health of 
the body to temperance, or riches to both health and temperance, it will 
appear to be improperly established. A legislator, therefore, ought often 
to signify his intention to the people in this manner: I am desirous that 
this particular thing should take place, which if it does, my intentions 
will succeed; but if it does not, they will be rendered frustrate. And 
thus, perhaps, he might both liberate himself and others from the 
burthen of legislation; but never by any other means. He, therefore, 
who receives an allotted portion should possess it on the conditions we 
have mentioned. But this will take place in a becoming manner, when 
each person who becomes an inhabitant of the colony possesses every 
thing else equally. Since, however, this is not possible, but one coming 
to settle in it will possess more money, and another less, it is requisite, 
for the sake of many advantages, and of equality in the city, that 
property should be unequally possessed: that, in consequence of each 
receiving miagistracies, tributes, and distributions, according to the 
honour annexed to each, and not according to his own virtue only, and 
that of his ancestors, nor yet according to the strength or beauty of his 
body, but receiving these equalized as much as possible, viz. unequally, 
but commensurably distributed, they may not disagree with each other. 
For the sake of these things, it 1s requisite that there should be four 
divisions in magnitude of possessions; and that these should be called 
first, second, third, and fourth divisions, or should receive some other 
appellations: so that, both when they remain in possession of the same 
property, and when they become most rich from being poor, or poor 
from being rich, each may pass to the possession of property 
accommodated to each. For this purpose, I shall lay down the following 
scheme of law: 

We say, that in a city which in future is to be void of that greatest 
disease, which may be more properly called discord, or sedition, none 
of the citizens should either be extremely poor, or extremely rich: for 
both these produce both. It is therefore now requisite that a legislator 
should say what is the bound of each. Let, then, the bound of poverty 
be the honour of the allotted distribution, which ought to be stable, and 
which no magistrate, nor any one who loves honour for the sake of 
virtue, will ever suffer to become less to any one. The legislator, 
establishing the measure of these distributions, will permit the double, 
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triple, and quadruple of this to be possessed. But, if any one possesses 
more than these, whether they are found, or bestowed, or procured by 
mechanical arts, or possessed by any other such like fortune, - if he 
imparts what remains to the city, and to the Gods, the guardians of the 
city, he will act in a blameless and laudable manner. But he who accuses 
one that is not obedient to this law shall obtain the half of his 
possessions; and, at the same time, the half of the accuser’s property 
shall be dedicated to the Gods. An account too shall be openly given, 
in writing, of all such property as surpasses the allotted portion, to the 
magistrates who are appointed guardians by law, that all the judgments 
respecting riches may be easy and extremely clear. In the next place, the 
city ought to be built as much as possible in the middle of the country, 
and in a place possessing other things accommodated to the city, which 
it is not difficult to understand and relate. After this, it should be 
divided into twelve’ parts, the temple of Vesta, Jupiter, and Minerva, 
being first of all raised under the appellation of the Acropolis, or tower 
of the city. This temple should be circularly enclosed; and from this 
enclosure, the city and all the region should be divided into twelve parts. 
But the twelve parts ought to be equalized in such a manner, that the 
portion of the prolific land may be small, but that of the unprolific 
great: and the allotted portions should be five thousand and forty. 
Again, each of these should receive a twofold division. The two 
divisions, likewise, should be associated allotments, and each should 
participate of the near and remote distributions, viz. the division near 
the city should communicate with that which is situated in its extremity; 
that which 1s at the second distance from the city, with that which is the 
second from its extremity; and after this manner with all the rest. It 
should likewise be so contrived in the twofold divisions of which we are 
now speaking, respecting the fecundity and barrenness of the region, 
that there should be an equality of distribution in multitude and paucity. 
It is likewise necessary that the streets should be divided into twelve 
parts, and, indeed, every other possession, equality being preserved in 
the greatest degree, and a description made of every particular. After 
this, the twelve allotments should be attributed to the twelve Gods; each 
allotted portion being denominated after, and consecrated to, its 
presiding deity, and called a tribe. The twelve sections too of the city 
ought to be divided in the same manner as the rest of the region, viz. so 


' The reason why Plato adopts this division is, because the number 12 is an image 
of all-perfect progression, being composed from the multiplication of 3 by 4, both which 
numbers, according to the Pythagoreans, are images of perfection. 
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that each section shall have two habitations, one near the middle, and 
the other near the extremity. And thus much respecting the habitations. 
This, however, we ought by all means to consider, that all the 
particulars which we have just now spoken of will never so opportunely 
concur as they have happened to do in our discourse; and that the 
inhabitants will not be indignant at living together in this manner, but 
will be satisfied with their allotted and moderate portion of wealth 
through the whole of life. The procreation too of children will take 
place with each in the manner we have mentioned: and they will be 
deprived of silver and gold, and other things, which it is evident, from 
what has been said, the legislator will forbid. Besides this, the 
habitations will be circularly enclosed in the middle of the city and the 
region, as we have mentioned above. All which particulars have nearly 
been asserted by us as dreams: and we have fashioned, as it were, from 
wax a certain city and citizens. But these particulars in a certain respect 
have not been badly asserted. It is now proper, therefore, to attend to 
the legislator, addressing us in the following manner: - You must not 
consider me, O friends, as ignorant that what has been now said has 
been after a manner truly asserted. But I think it will be most just in 
each of the following particulars, that he who exhibits a paradigm, 
according to whose similitude that which he wishes to accomplish 
should be formed, ought not to omit any thing which 1s most beautiful 
and true. And he to whom it is impossible something of these should 
happen, should desist from attempting to accomplish this; but he should 
devise some means by which he may produce that which is most 
proximate and allied to these; and should permit the legislator to bring 
his wish to an end. This being done, he should consider, in common 
with him, which of the above mentioned particulars contributes, and 
which is adverse, to legislation. For even an artificer of the most trifling 
thing ought every where to produce a work in consent with itself, if he 
wishes to obtain praise for its execution. But now, after the distribution 
of the twelve parts, we should consider, that since these twelve parts 
contain in themselves many distributions, and things consequent to, and 
produced from, these, as far as to five thousand and forty; whence they 
possess tribes, and towns, and streets, warlike orders and discipline, 
money, dry and wet measures, and weights; - all these the law should 
establish commensurate and according with each other. Besides this, we 
ought not to fear lest we should be thought to bestow too much 
attention on things of a trifling nature, when we order that no one shall 
possess furniture of any kind which is destitute of the proper measure, 
and consider the divisions and varieties of the numbers as useful to all 
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things; to such particulars as are various in themselves, and such as 
receive a variety in length and depth, or in sounds and motions, whether 
the motions are upwards and downwards, in a right line, or circular. 
For the legislator, looking to all these, should enjoin all the citizens to 
preserve this order to the utmost of their power. For no one discipline 
belonging to youth possesses such a mighty power, in economies, 
polities, and all arts, as the study of numbers. And that which is 
greatest of all is, that this discipline excites even the sleepy, and those 
that are naturally rustic, and renders them docile, of a good memory, 
and sagacious; benefiting them, by a divine art, beyond what their own 
nature 1s able to accomplish. All which things, when they are possessed 
sufficiently and usefully, illiberality and avarice being extirpated from 
the mind of their possessor, become beautiful and properly adapted 
studies: but, when these are not extirpated, instead of wisdom they 
secretly produce that which is called craft; as we see at present is the case 
with the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and many other nations, through the 
liberality of their pursuits and possessions; whether things of this kind 
were occasioned by a depraved legislator, or by adverse fortune, or by 
any other similar nature. For, O Megillus and Clinias, this ought not 
to be concealed from us, that there is a great difference in places,’ with 
respect to producing men of a more or less excellent character; and that 
laws should be established accommodated to such places. For some 
places, through all-various winds and storms, are inhabited with 
difficulty; others through water; others through nutriment from the 
earth, which not only imparts to bodies food of a more and less 


' It is well observed by Proclus, "that a change is produced in different nations from 
the places themselves which each inhabits; from the temperament of the air, and from 
habitude to the heavens; and still more partially from spermatic reasons. But they most 
especially differ according to the gregarious government of the Gods, and the diversities 
of inspective guardians; through which (says he) you will find colours, figures, voices, | 
and motions changed in different places. Hence emigrants often change their colour and 
their voice, when they settle in other countries; just as plants are changed with the 
quality of the region, if they happen to be transplanted into a foreign land." Ae 
yivwoKervy OTL TOLG dtadopotc eOveo N e~EadrXAaLYN YyLVETAL MEV K&L TAPA TOVG TOROVÇ 
QLUTOUG OVÇ EKAOTA KATOLKEL, KAL FAPA TAC TWV AEPWV KPATELÇG, KAL FAPA THY TPOÇ TOV 
OUPAVOY OXEOLV, KAL ETL HEPIKWTEPOV, Et BovrAEL, KAPA TOVÇ OREPLATIKOVÇ Noyovç: ToAU 
Ô av AMOTA dtapepery ELNOLG AUTA, KATA THY ayEeNQuLOKOpUKNY TWV ÎEWV ERLOTACLAV, 
KAL TAÇ TWH epopwr Ôa popoTTAG, FAP AS KAL XPWHATA, KAL OXNATA, Kat dPwrac, 
Kat xuvnoerc e€adXaTTopEevac EvpotG av ev TÇ Læ opoÇG TOROÇ, WÇ TE K&L TOVÇ 
ARKOLKOUÇG wo\A\aKig peTaBAAACcw, TO TE xpwua Kae my dwryny, wrav Et¢ addAoUG 
apikwyrat TOROV: KadaTEp TA PUTA TH FOLOTTE TNG XWPAGÇ ouppeTaBadrAovTa, KAV ELC 
addotpiav yny peraBdAnbevta tuyxavyn Procl. in Tim. p.31. 
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excellent nature, but is no less able to accomplish this, with respect to 
souls. But those places in a country possess the greatest difference, in 
which there are a certain divine inspiration, and allotments of dzmons 
who are either always propitious to the inhabitants, or the contrary. 
Which things the legislator, who is endued with intellect, considering as 
much as it is possible for man to speculate things of this kind, will thus 
endeavour to establish laws. And this must be done by you, O Clinias! 
for, before you cause the city to be inhabited, you must direct your 
attention to these particulars. 

CLIN. But, O Athenian guest! you speak tn an all-beautiful manner: 
and, therefore, this must be done by me. 
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BOOK VI 


After all that has now been said, the next thing that remains for you 
to do will be the establishment of magistrates 1n the city. 

CLIN. It will so. 

GUEST. These two species are found to subsist respecting the 
ornament of a polity. In the first place, the establishment of magistrates, 
how many there ought to be, and in what manner they ought to be 
appointed. In the next place with respect to the laws, which are to be 
given to the several magistrates, what, how many, and what kind will 
be accommodated to each. But, previous to choosing the magistrates, let 
us mention some particulars pertaining to the election of them. 

CLIN. What particulars are these? 

GUEST. These. It must be perfectly evident that, since legislation ts 
a great work, he who does not appoint proper magistrates in a well 
regulated city, though the laws are well established, will find no 
advantage derived from them, but abundance of ridicule; and such a one 
will be the mean of oppressing the city with the most weighty injuries 
and calamities. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. We will therefore consider this, as now happening to you, O 
friend, respecting this polity and city. For you see it 1s necessary, that 
those who undertake in a proper manner the office of magistrates should 
from their youth have been sufficiently tried, as likewise their race, tll 
the time of election. In the next place, that those who are to choose the 
magistrates should be educated in legitimate manners, so that they may 
be able to judge in a proper manner, who should be admitted, and who 
reyected. But with respect to those that have recently met together, as 
they are unacquainted with each other, and, besides this, are void of 
erudition, how can they ever be able to choose magistrates in a blameless . 
manner? 

CLIN. They nearly never will be able. 

GUEST. But the contest, as they say, does not easily admit of excuses. 
This then must now be accomplished both by you and me; since you 
have willingly undertaken the office of establishing a city for the 
Cretans, and are, as you say, the tenth in this employment; and I have 
promised to assist you in the present fabulous narration. I shall not 
therefore willingly leave this discourse without a head. For, wandering 
every where in this condition, it would appear deformed. 


CLIN. You have spoken most excellently, O guest. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, accomplish this to the utmost of our power. 

CLIN. Let us indeed, do by all means as we have said. 

GUEST. Be it so, if divinity is willing, that in this respect we may 
vanquish old age. 

CLIN. But it is reasonable to suppose that he is willing. 

GUEST. It is reasonable. Following him, therefore, let us attend to 
this. 

CLIN. To what? 

' GUEST. In how bold, and at the same time dangerous, a manner our 
city will at present be established. 

CLIN. To what circumstance adverting do you thus speak? 

GUEST. To the easy and intrepid manner in which we have given laws 
to unskilful men, and have ordered them to receive such laws. Thus 
much, indeed, O Clinias, is nearly perfectly evident, even to one who 
is not very wise, that no one will easily admit these laws at first. But 
if we wait so long till boys tasting of, and being sufficiently disciplined 
in, the laws, and accustomed to them, are able to give their votes in 
conjunction with the whole city, and this by a certain manner and 
device is properly accomplished, I then should think that a city so 
disciplined would remain after the present time abundantly secure. 

CLIN. It is reasonable to suppose this will be the case. 

GUEST. Let us consider, therefore, whether we can afford assistance 
sufficient for this purpose. For I say, O Clinias, that the Cnossians, far 
more than the other Cretans, ought not only to make an expiation 
about the region which you have now caused to be inhabited, but 
should be strenuously careful that the first magistrates may be appointed 
as much as possible in the most secure and best manner. In appointing 
others, indeed, there will be less labour; but it will be most necessary 
that the guardians of the laws should be chosen with the utmost 
attention. 

CLIN. What method then shall we adopt in order to accomplish this? 

GUEST. The following. I say, O sons of Crete, that the Cnossians, 
since they are the most ancient of many cities, ought to choose in 
common from themselves, and those that settle with them in the same 
habitation, thirty-seven men in all; nineteen indeed of these from the 
inhabitants, but the rest from Cnossus itself. The Cnossians should give 
these to your city, and should cause you to be a citizen of this colony, 
and one of the eighteen men; and this, either by employing persuasion 
or moderate force. 
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CLIN. But what? Will not you, O guest, and Megillus, partake with 
us of this polity? 

GUEST. The Athenians, O Clinias, are men of lofty thought, and so 
also are the Spartans, and each dwell at a great distance. But, both by 
you and the other inhabitants, every thing will be elegantly possessed, 
conformably to what you have just now said. However, in the course 
of time, and the polity remaining, the magistrates should be chosen in 
the following manner: All such as are capable of bearing arms, whether 
horsemen or footmen, and when age has given them sufficient strength 
to engage in war, all these should give their vote; and the election should 
be made in that temple which is considered by the city as the most 
honourable. But every one, from whatever part of the country he may 
come, should place the name which he derived from his father, and that 
of his tribe and nation, written on a small table on the altar of the God. 
He should likewise, in a similar manner, write on it his own name. But 
it shall be lawful for every one to take away that table which does not 
appear to him to be properly written, and place it in the forum, where 
it shall remain for not less than thirty days. After this, the magistrates 
shall expose to the view of the whole city three hundred approved 
tables; and in a similar manner the city shall approve out of these 
whichever it pleases. In the second place, they shall again show to every 
one a hundred chosen out of these: and, in the third place, every one 
shall name out of the hundred men that person whom he most 
approves. But the thirty-seven men shall declare those to be the 
magistrates who are chosen by the greatest number of votes. Who, 
therefore, O Clinias and Megillus, will establish all these things for us 
in the city, respecting magistrates, and the examination of them? Do 
we, therefore, understand, that in cities so constituted from the first, 
there ought to be such persons, but that they will never be found among 
those that are chosen for magistrates? It is however necessary that these 
should not be men of a depraved character, but of the most exalted 
virtue. For the beginning, according to the proverb, is the half of the 
whole work; and all men praise him who begins a thing well. But, as 
it appears to me, the beginning is more than the half, and that no one 
has sufficiently praised ıt when properly accomplished. 

CLIN. You speak most properly. 

GUEST. Since, therefore, we know this, we should not pass over it in 
silence, and leave it involved in obscurity. Indeed, at present, I have 
nothing to say respecting it, except this one necessary and advantageous 
thing. 

CLIN. What is it? 


GUEST. I say, that no one is the father or mother of this city which 
we are about to establish, except the city which gives it inhabitants. 
Nor am I ignorant that there often has been, and will be, strife between 
colonies and their parent countries. At present, therefore, as a child, 
who, though he sometimes opposes his parents, yet, through his 
indigence of education, loves and is beloved by them, and, always flying 
to his own, finds in them alone protection; in like manner, I say, the 
Cnossians will be readily disposed to give assistance to the new city, and 
the new city to the Cnossians. I repeat then what I have just now said 
(for there is no harm in twice saying that which is well said), that the 
Cnossians ought carefully to attend to all these particulars, and choose 
no fewer than a hundred of the oldest and best men out of the colony, 
and another hundred from the Cnossians themselves. I say too, that 
these coming to the new city should be careful that the magistrates are 
established according to the laws, and that they are approved of when 
established. When these things are accomplished, the Cnossians should 
return to Cnossus, but the new city should endeavour to preserve and 
render itself prosperous. But the thirty-seven men, whom we have 
chosen, should both at present and in futurity attend to the following 
particulars: In the first place, they should establish guardians of the 
laws; and, in the next place, of those writings in which every one must 
give an account to the magistrates of the multitude of his possessions. 
The greatest estate should be that of four minz; the second, of three; 
and the third of two minz; but the fourth should consist of one mina. 
But if any one shall be found to possess more than he has given an 
account of in writing, all such overplus shall become public property; 
and, besides this, it shall be lawful for any one to accuse him as acting 
in neither a becoming nor legal manner, when he is found to despise the 
laws, through the love of gain. He likewise who is desirous of accusing 
such a one shall accuse him to the guardians of the laws, under the 
appellation of one addicted to base gain. And he who happens to be 
condemned shall not partake of the public property; but, when any 
distribution is made in the city, he shall possess nothing but his first 
allotment. It shall likewise be signified in writing, that such a one is 
condemned as long as he lives; and the writing shall be placed where any 
one who is willing may read it. The guardian of the laws shall not 
govern more than twenty years, and shall not hold this office if he 1s less 
than fifty years of age. But, if he is sixty years old when he enters on 
this employment, he shall only govern for ten years. It shall likewise be 
established, that he who has lived more than seventy years shall not hold 
an office of such great importance. These three mandates, therefore, are 
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to be attended to, respecting the guardians of the laws. But, as the laws 
advance, any one may order these men what they ought to attend to, in 
addition to what we have already said. 

Let us now, therefore, speak about the election of other magistrates. 
For, after these, it 1s necessary that the commanders in chief of the army 
should be chosen, and such as are ministrant to these in war, as, for 
instance, the masters of the horse, the military tribunes, and those who 
orderly arrange the foot; and who may very properly be called, as they 
are in common, governors of tribes. The guardians of the laws, 
therefore, should draw out of the city the commanders of all these, and 
should approve all such as, being of a proper age, either have been, or 
now are, engaged in war. But if it shall appear that any one of those 
who are not drawn out 1s better than some one of those that are, it shall 
be lawful to choose the former in preference to the latter, on condition 
that this preference is confirmed by an oath; and the choice, when he is 
named, shall be determined by the greater number of votes. Three 
amongst these, who are found to have the most votes, shall be chosen 
as the commanders of the army, and as those that are to take care of 
warlike concerns, just in the same manner as the guardians of the laws 
were chosen. These shall appoint twelve prefects of the military orders, 
and assign one to each tribe. It shall likewise be here lawful to prefer 
one who is not nominated, to one who is, in the same manner as was 
observed respecting the election of the commanders in chief. But this 
assembly, before the przfects are deliberately chosen, shall be held by 
the guardians of the laws in a place the most holy and best adapted for 
the purpose. Here the foot and the horse shall be seated separate from 
each other; and in the third place, after these, the rest of those who are 
employed in warlike concerns. And every one, indeed, shall give his 
vote in the choice of commanders in chief and masters of the horse. 
The przfects of the bands shall be chosen by those alone that carry 
shields, but the commanders of tribes by all the horse. The commanders 
in chief shall choose for themselves the light-armed soldiers, the archers, 
and the rest of this kind. In the next place there remains for us the 
establishment of the masters of the horse. These, therefore, must be 
appointed by those who appoint the commanders in chief; and the 
election must be conducted in a similar manner. But the horse shall give 
their vote, the foot being placed opposite to them, and those two that 
have the most votes shall be the commanders of all the horse. Disputes 
about votes shall be allowed to take place twice; but, if any one doubts 
about them a third time, the votes shall be determined by those whose 
province it is to fix the measure of voting. The council shall consist of 
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thirty twelves; for the number three hundred and sixty will be found 
accommodated to the distributions. And it is capable of being 
distributed into four parts by ninety, so that ninety counsellors may be 
obtained from each of the divisions of land. And in the first place all 
the counsellors will necessarily be obtained from the largest possessions; 
and he who 1s unwilling to be chosen shall be fined; and after 
information has been given respecting him, he shall be noted. On the 
following day the same method shall be adopted with possessions of the 
second rank. And on the third day, whoever is willing shall be obtained 
from possessions of the third order. This mode with respect to three 
orders of possessions 1s necessary; but the fourth and smallest possession 
should be exempt from fine, 1f any one whose property is of this order 
is unwilling to act as a counsellor. On the fourth day all shall be 
obtained from the fourth and smallest order of possessions; but he who 
is unwilling to be chosen from third and fourth possessions shall be 
exempt from fine. But he who refuses from possessions of the second 
and first order shall be fined, so as that he who belongs to the second 
rank shall undergo a fine triple of the first fine, and he who belongs to 
the first quadruple. On the fifth day the magistrates shall exhibit to the 
view of all the citizens the names of the counsellors. Every man 
belonging to these shall act as a counsellor; or, if any one refuses to act 
in that capacity, he shall be fined the first fine. But the half of those 
that are elected out of all the possessions, viz. one hundred and eighty, 
shall be chosen by lot as counsellors for a year. The election, therefore, 
subsisting in this manner, will be a medium between a monarchical and 
democratic polity, which medium a polity ought always to preserve. 
For slaves and despots can never become friends, nor the depraved and 
worthy, when they are equally honoured. For, by unequal things, such 
as are equal will become unequal, unless they partake of measure; 
because, through both these, polities are filled with seditions. That 
ancient saying, indeed, being true, that equality produces friendship, 1s 
asserted with the greatest propriety and elegance. But, as it is not very 
evident what the equality is which is able to accomplish this, we are on 
this account vehemently disturbed. For, as there are two equalities 
which have the same appellation, but are in reality nearly contrary to 
each other in many respects, every city and every legislator may 
sufficiently employ one of these in the distribution of honours by lot, 
viz. the equality consisting in measure, weight, and number;‘ but it is 


t Viz. arithmetical equality, which takes place when a series of numbers have the 


same common difference; as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. or 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. 


not easy for every one to perceive the most true and the best equality. 
For it is the judgment of Jupiter, and but little of it is at all times 
employed by men; though as much of it as is employed either by cities 
Or private persons produces every good. For it distributes more to the 
greater, and things smaller to the less; imparting to each that which 1s 
moderate according to the nature of each. It likewise always attributes 
greater honours to those who are greater in virtue, but less to such as 
are less in virtue and discipline; and imparts to each the becoming 
according to reason. For this is, doubtless, always with us the politically 
just itself; which we ought at present to aspire after, and, looking to this 
equality, O Clinias, establish our now rising city. Whoever, likewise, 
establishes any other city ought to give laws with his eye directed to 
this, and not to a few tyrants, or to one, or to any strength of the 
people, but always to the just itself. And this ts what has just now been 
said by us, viz. a distribution of the equal, according to nature, to 
unequal particulars. But it is, indeed, necessary, that every city should 
make use of these two equalities, which are similar in denomination, 1f 
it wishes to continue entirely free from sedition. For the equitable and 
the lenient judgment of the perfect and accurate, when it takes place 
contrary to upright judgment, is broken. On this account it is, perhaps, 
necessary to use election by lot, for the sake of avoiding the moroseness 
of the multitude, and to invoke on this occasion divinity and good 
fortune, and beseech them to direct the lot to that which is most just. 
In this manner, then, it 1s necessary to use both the equalities; but that 
equality which is indigent of fortune ought to be used on very few 
occasions. These things, O friends, must be accomplished by the city 
which is to be established on a sure foundation. But as a ship, while 
sailing on the sea, requires a perpetual guard both night and day; in like 
manner a city, while situated in the tempest of other cities, subject to 
all-various stratagems, and in danger of captivity, is continually indigent 
of protection. Hence, the magistrates and guardians of a city ought 
mutually to succeed each other from night to day, and from day to 
night, so as that this interchange of office may never cease. But the 
multitude is not able to accomplish any of these things with celerity. 
It is, however, necessary that the multitude of the counsellors should be 


' The true equality which Plato here speaks of is geometric equality, which is 


identity of ratio, and according to which the merits of individuals are to be estimated; 
so that as merit is to merit, so should gift be to gift. The equality, therefore, here is that 
of ratio, and not of number; as, for instance, in the numbers 2, 4, 6, 12, which form a 
geometric proportion. 
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permitted to employ the greatest part of their time in properly managing 
their own private affairs; but that a twelfth part of them, a distribution 
being made into twelve months, should succeed each other, one by one, 
in the office of guardians. These should readily attend to every one, 
whether coming from the city or elsewhere, whether he wishes to give 
any information, or to ask respecting those particulars about which a 
city ought either to ask or answer other cities, or receive answers from 
them. And this, for the sake of those all-various innovations which are 
always accustomed to happen; so as to prevent them, as much as 
possible, from not happening; and that, when they do happen, the city 
may perceive them with the utmost celerity, and apply a remedy. This 
ought always to be accomplished by an assembly of the governors of the 
city, together with a dissolution of the difficulties which suddenly 
happen to the city and the laws. All these particulars must be under the 
direction of the twelfth part of the council, who are to cease from their 
office eleven parts of the year. But this part of the council ought always 
to defend the city in common with the other magistrates. And the 
particulars, indeed, respecting the city, when subsisting in this manner, 
will be orderly disposed. But what care, and what order, must there be 
of all the rest of the region? Will it not be necessary, since all the city, 
and the whole region, is distributed into twelve parts, that there should 
be inspectors of the roads, habitations, edifices, ports, forum, fountains, 
sacred groves, and temples, and other things of this kind belonging to 
the city? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. We must say, then, that there ought to be purifiers of the 
temples, and priests and priestesses. But that three species of magistrates 
ought to be chosen for the purpose of taking care of the roads and 
buildings, and the ornaments belonging to things of this kind, and of 
preventing men from being injured by each other, or by wild beasts; and 
that, both within the walls and in the suburbs of the city, every thing 
may be conducted in a proper manner. And those that take care of the 
above mentioned particulars should be called zxdiles; but those that 
attend to the ornament of the forum, præfects of the market; and those 
that take care of the ornament of the temples, priests. But the 
priesthood which is paternal, whether sustained by men or women, is 
by no means to be moved. if nothing of this kind happens to none, or 
but to a few, which 1s likely to be the case with the inhabitants of a new 
city, then priests, priestesses, and the purifiers of temples are to be 
appointed. But all these things are to be instituted partly by election, 
and partly by lot. In every region, too, and city, the common people, 
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and those that are not common, should mingle in a friendly manner 
with each other, that they may be concordant in the highest degree. 
The particulars, therefore, pertaining to the priests are to be committed 
to the care of Divinity, that, as it pleases him, so the lot may be referred 
to a divine fortune. But he who is allotted the priesthood ought always 
to be examined, and proved to be in the first place a man of integrity, 
and legitimately begotten; in the next place, one from a pure habitation, 
and who is free from slaughter, and all crimes of this kind against divine 
natures, and whose father and mother have lived with similar purity. 
The laws too relative to divine concerns ought to be procured from 
Delphi; and, interpreters of them being appointed, these should be used. 
But the priesthood should not be of longer continuance than a year; nor 
should he be less than sixty years of age who is to attend to divine 
concerns for us, sufficiently, according to sacred laws. The same things 
are to be established respecting priestesses. The four tribes should 
appoint thrice four interpreters; three being taken from each tribe: and 
three being approved, that are chosen by the greatest number of votes, 
the other nine must be sent to Delphi, that one may be chosen out of 
each triad. But the examination and approbation of these, and their age, 
must be such as that of the priests which was mentioned above. These 
should be established as interpreters for life; and, on the decease of any 
one of them, the four tribes to which he belonged must choose another 
in his place. There ought likewise to be, in each of the temples, 
dispensators of the sacred money, who should possess absolute authority 
over the sacred groves, and their fruits, and over things let out to hire: 
and three should be chosen for the greatest temples out of the three 
largest possessions; but two for the smaller temples, and one for such as 
are the most elegant. The choice, too, and examination of these should 
be made in the same manner as in the election of the leaders of the 
army. And such are the particulars which should take place respecting 
sacred concerns. But the utmost care should be taken that nothing 1s 
left without a guard. The guards of the city, too, should be these: the 
commanders in chief of the army, the prezfects of the military orders, 
the masters of the horse, the governors of tribes, the dispensators, the 
inspectors of roads and buildings, and the magistrates who preside over 
the markets, when all these are properly chosen. The rest of the region 
should be defended as follows: - The whole region was divided by us, as 
much as possible, into twelve parts. But one tribe being allotted to each 
division, it should choose every year five, as it were, inspectors of the 
lands, and governors of tribes. Each of these should choose out of his 
own tribe twelve young men, not less than five-and-twenty years of age, 
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and not more than thirty. Each of these should be allotted each part of 
the region for the space of a month, that all of them may be skilful and 
knowing in every part of the region. But the guardians and governors 
should defend and govern the city for the space of two years. And 
when first they are allotted their respective divisions, they should change 
their places every month, and the governors of the guard should lead 
them to the places next in order, and to the right hand parts in a 
circular progression. But I mean by the right hand parts, those which 
are towards the east. Afterwards, in the second year, they should change 
to the left hand parts, that they may not only be skilled in the nature 
of the country for one part of the year, but may know, for the most 
part, what happens in every season, to every part of the country. In the 
third year, five other inspectors of the land, and governors of the guard, 
should be chosen, as curators of the twelve young men. But the 
following care should be bestowed in the several occupations in each 
place. First, that the region may be, in the highest degree, well fortified 
against the incursions of the enemy; trenches being dug where they are 
requisite, and buildings raised for the purpose of restraining those who 
may endeavour to injure the country and its possessions. Animals 
subject to the yoke, and the servants belonging to each place, should be 
employed for this purpose, when they are not engaged in their usual 
respective employments; those that preside over these disposing every 
part of the country in such a manner, that it may be difficult of access 
to the enemy, but easy to friends, animals subject to the yoke, and 
cattle. They should likewise take care that the waters from Jupiter! do 
not injure the country, but that they may rather be useful to it, when 
descending from lofty mountains into hollow valleys; and this by 
restraining their course in edifices and ditches; so that, being received 
and imbibed by these places, they may produce streams and fountains 
for all the subject lands and places, and may thus render the most dry 
parts of the country moist, and abounding with water. They should 
likewise adorn fountains and rivers with trees and edifices; and, 
conducting streams through metal pipes, should cause them to be 
distributed in great abundance. In like manner, they should send these 
streams into thickets and sacred proves, as an ornament to the temples 
of the Gods. But every where, in things of this kind, young men ought 
to procure gymnastic exercises, both for themselves and the aged, 
preparing senile hot baths, and placing dry wood in abundance; that an 
easy remedy may by these means be obtained for the diseased, and the 


t Viz. rain. 
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bodies of husbandmen, when wearied with labour, may be refreshed; 
which remedy is, indeed, far better than any which can be adopted by 
a physician who is not very skilful in his art. These things, therefore, 
and every thing of this kind, should be introduced into these places, as 
both ornamental and useful, in conjunction with sport by no means 
unpleasant. But let the attention which is to be paid to things of this 
kind be as follows: - Sixty men should each of them defend their own 
place, not only on account of enemies, but for the sake of those who 
call themselves friends. And if any one, whether he is a servant or free, 
injures his neighbour, or any other citizen, if the offence is small, he 
shall be judged by those five governors, but if great, by seventeen men, 
together with the twelve, and shall be fined as far as to three minz. But 
no judge or magistrate ought to be exempt from giving an account of his 
conduct when called upon, except such as like kings bring things to a 
conclusion. Besides this, the przfects of the land, if they behave 
insolently towards the subjects of their care, by enjoining them unequal 
tasks, or taking any thing by force from the husbandmen, or if they 
receive any thing which is given through flattery, or distribute justice 
unjustly, in consequence of yielding to adulation; - in any of these cases, 
they shall be disgraced by the whole city. But for other injuries which 
they may commit in their office, they shall voluntarily be fined by the 
inhabitants of the same village, and by their neighbours, as far as to one 
mina. If, however, they are unwilling, either for greater or smaller 
injuries, to pay the proper fine, in consequence of believing that, during 
their transitions from place to place every month, they shall escape 
punishment, - in this case, they shall be sentenced by a common 
judgment to pay the injured person the double of his loss. But both the 
governors and the przfects of the land shall live for the space of two 
years in the following manner: In the first place, the convivial 
associations in the different places shall be in common. But he who is 
absent from these for one day or night, without orders from the 
governors, and without being compelled by any necessity, - if the five 
men condemn him, and write in the forum that he has abandoned his 

guard, he shall be disgraced, as betraying his part of the polity. He shall 
likewise be chastised with stripes by any one who may meet him; and 
whoever is willing to punish him shall do it with impunity. All the 
sixty men, likewise, should carefully observe whether any one of the 
governors acts in this manner: and he who perceives or hears that any 
one of these does so, but yet does not accuse him, shall be subject to the 
same punishment as the offending governor; and, being more severely 
punished by the young men, shall be despised by all their magistrates. 
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The guardians of the laws too should diligently attend to all these 
particulars, either that they may not take place, or that, when they do, 
the offenders may be properly punished. But every man ought to think 
respecting all men, that he who has never been a servant will never be 
a master worthy of praise. So that he who has acted in a becoming 
manner as a servant, ought to glory in his conduct more than he who 
has properly exercised the authority of a master: - in the first place, as 
having been properly subservient to the laws, which is the same as being 
a servant to the Gods; and in the next place, to old men who have 
conducted themselves in an honourable manner towards youth. After 
this, the przfects of the lands should, during the space of these two 
years, live on humble and poor food. For, when the twelve magistrates 
think proper to assemble together with the five, they should not join 
with themselves the other servants and slaves, nor employ husbandmen, 
and the inhabitants of the same village, for their own private concerns, 
but alone for public utility. In other particulars, they may attend to 
their own advantage. Besides this, they should explore every part of the 
region in summer and winter, armed, for the sake of perpetually 
defending and becoming acquainted with every place. For it appears, 
that for all men to have an accurate knowledge of every place is a 
discipline inferior to no study. And for the sake of this, young men 
ought to apply themselves to hunting with dogs, and the capture of wild 
beasts, no less than for the sake of any other pleasure or advantage 
which is derived from pursuits of this kind. Every man too should, to 
the utmost of his power, apply himself to that study, which may either 
be called concealments, or inspection of the lands, or by any other name 
at pleasure, if he is desirous that the city should be sufficiently secure. 
After this, it follows that we should speak concerning the election of 
the governors of the markets, and the prefects of cities. Three prefects 
of cities, therefore, should follow the governors of markets, who are to 
be sixty in number; and should preside over the twelve parts of the city 
according to a triple distribution, in imitation of those twelve parts. 
These should inspect the roads about the city, and the public ways 
which lead from the country to the city: likewise the buildings, taking 
care that all of them are raised according to law; and the streams of 
water which are sent by the guardians into the city, that they may be 
deduced into pure fountains, and such as are sufficient for use, and may 
become both an ornament and advantage to the city. These too ought 
to be such as are capable, when at leisure, of employing their attention 
on public affairs. On this account, every man should nominate from the 
largest estate him whom he wishes to be a prefect of the city. And out 
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of six that have the most votes, three shall obtain this office by lot. 
Lastly, when they have been examined and approved, they shall 
discharge the duties of their office according to the laws which are 
prescribed to them. After this, the governors of markets shall be 
chosen, five in number, from possessions of the second and first order; 
and they shall be elected in the same manner as the prefects of the city. 
For out of ten that have the most votes, five shall be chosen by lot, and, 
when they are approved, shall be declared to be governors. But every 
individual shall give his vote. And he who is unwilling to vote, if he is 
brought before the magistrates, shall be fined fifty drachms, and shall, 
besides this, be considered as a bad man. Likewise, every one shall be 
permitted to enter into the assembly and common convention; and all 
those shall be compelled to do this whose possessions are of the first and 
second order. And he who 1s absent from these shall be fined ten 
drachms. But those whose possessions are of the third and fourth order 
shall not be compelled to be present at the common convention. Hence, 
if any one is absent from these, he shall not be fined, unless the 
governors shall find it necessary to order all the citizens to assemble. 
But the office of the governors of markets consists in preserving the 
forum in that order which ts established by law; and in taking care of 
the temples and fountains about the forum, and that no one acts 
unjustly with respect to them: likewise in punishing him who acts 
unjustly, with stripes and bonds if he is a slave and a stranger; but if it 
is a native who acts in a disorderly manner, with respect to things of 
this kind, he shall be condemned by these governors to a fine of one 
hundred drachms: but they shall not be allowed to condemn him to a 
greater fine, as far as to the double of this, unless the governors of the 
city are present on the occasion. The governors of the city too should 
adopt the same mode of fining and punishing in their department; fining 
offenders as far as to a mina by their own authority, but the double of 
this in conjunction with the governors of markets. After this it will be 
proper that the governors of music and gymnastic should be established, 
so as that there may be a twofold order of each of these; some of them 
being appointed for the sake of discipline, and others for the sake of 
exercise. And the law 1s desirous of asserting with respect to those who 
preside over discipline, that they should be careful of the ornament 
pertaining to exercises and doctrines, erudition, and the attention 
requisite to things of this kind; and likewise of the conduct of males and 
females, both at home and abroad. Those who reward the athletz 
should have the care of gymnastic exercises and music. And these 
should be twofold; one kind being employed about music, and the other 
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about gymnastic exercise. The same persons should preside over the 
agonistic exercises of both men and horses. But, with respect to music, 
some should preside over the monody, and the imitative art, viz. over 
the rhapsodists, harpers, pipers, and all of this kind, but others over the 
singing of the choir. And in the first place, with respect to the sport of 
the choir, where men, boys, and girls are exercised in the dance, and in 
the whole order of music, the governors of this ought to be properly 
chosen. But one governor will be sufficient for these, who is not less 
than forty years of age. One also will be sufficient for the monody, 
who is not less than thirty years old, and who must perform the office 
of an introducer, and be able to judge sufficiently the merits of the 
contending parties. But the governor and moderator of the choir ought 
to be chosen in the following manner: Those who are attached to things 
of this kind should go to the assembly, and, if they did not go, should 
be fined: and the guardians of the law should be the judges in this case. 
No one, however, should compel others to join this assembly if they are 
not willing. The candidates should be chosen from among skilful 
persons; and the skilfullness or unskilfulness of the candidate should be 
the only thing attended to in his examination. But he who, out of ten 
that have the most votes, is approved of on being examined, shall, 
according to law, preside for one year over the choir. The election and 
approbation respecting the monody, and the melody of the pipe, should 
be accomplished in a similar manner; and he who is finally chosen 
should preside over these for a year; his election at the same time being 
confirmed by the judges. After these things, it is proper that the 
dispensators of rewards to the gymnastic exercises, both of horses and 
men, should be chosen in the following manner from possessions of the 
third and second order. Three estates should be compelled to the 
election of these, but the smallest estate should be exempt from fine; and 
three being selected out of twenty that have the most votes, are after 
examination to be chosen as dispensators. But if any one happens to be 
rejected, according to any election by lot, and judgment of the 
magistrate, another shall be chosen in his place, and the examination of 
him performed in a similar manner. There now remains the governor, 
who is to take care of the whole of the above-mentioned discipline, both 
of males and females. Let there then be but one governor of this kind 
established by law. Let him be not less than fifty years of age; one who 
is the father of lawful children of both sexes, but, if not of both, at least 
of one sex. But both he who chooses and he who is chosen ought to 
think that this magistrate is by far the greatest of the chief magistrates 
in the city. For the first blossom of every plant, when it tends in a 
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becoming manner of the virtue of its nature, possesses the highest power 
of arriving at its proper end; and this is true, both with respect to other 
plants, and to tame and savage animals. But we say that man ts a tame 
animal; who, when he partakes of proper discipline, in conjunction with 
a prosperous nature, is wont to become a most divine and mild animal: 
but when he is not sufficiently or not properly educated, he is the most 
savage of all the animals which the earth produces. On this account the 
legislator ought not to suffer the education of youth to be a secondary 
thing, or to be attended to in a careless manner. But, in the first place, 
he who is desirous of bestowing a proper attention upon youth, ought 
to choose out of the citizens him who 1s the most excellent in all things, 
and establish him as one who is to educate children with the utmost 
attention and care. All the magistrates, therefore, except the counsellors 
and przfects, coming into the temple of Apollo (the guardians of the 
laws privately receiving the votes), shall each of them choose him whom 
they consider as calculated to educate youth in the best manner. And 
he who has most votes, after he has been approved of by the magistrates 
that choose him (the guardians of the laws being excepted), shall act in 
this capacity for five years. And in the sixth year another shall be 
chosen to succeed him in a similar manner. But if any public magistrate 
dies before he has governed more than thirty days, another shall be 
similarly chosen by those to whom this province belongs. And, when 
any one who is the guardian of orphans dies, the kindred of both father 
and mother, as far as to cousins, who may at that time be present, shall 
appoint another within the space of ten days, or each shall be fined 
every day a drachma till they have appointed another guardian. But 
every city will become a privation of a city, in which courts of justice 
are not properly established; and a mute judge, and who in his 
interrogations does not speak more than the litigants, will never be 
sufficient to us for the purpose of deciding justly. On this account, 
neither can judges when they are many judge well, nor when they are 
few and of a depraved character. But it is proper that the object of 
inquiry should be clearly enunciated by both parties. Time however, 
delay, and frequent interrogation contribute to the resolution of doubts. 
On this account litigants ought first of all to betake themselves to their 
neighbours and friends, and discuss with them the subject of their 
complaints. But, if they are not able to determine their cause 
sufficiently by the assistance of these, they should go to another court 
of justice. And, if they cannot be reconciled by the two former, a third 
shall bring the affair to a conclusion. In a certain respect, indeed, the 
establishments of courts of justice are the elections of magistrates; for 
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every magistrate is necessarily a judge of certain things. But every judge 
is not a magistrate; though, in a certain respect, a judge on the day in 
which he acts as a judge, is no contemptible magistrate. Considering, 
therefore, the judges as magistrates, let us show which of them will be 
adapted to our purpose, of what things they are to be judges, and how 
many for every particular. Let then the most principal court of justice 
be that which they exhibit among themselves, when they choose certain 
judges by common consent. But let there be two criteria of the rest: the 
one, when, any private person accusing another of acting unjustly, and 
leading him to justice, he is willing that he should be judged; the other, 
when any one thinks that the public minister has been injured by some 
one of the citizens, and is willing to assist the community at large. Let 
us say then who are the judges, and what kind of men they ought to be. 
In the first place, there should be a common court of justice for all those 
that contend the third time with each other; and this should subsist in 
the following manner: All the magistrates, as well those that govern for 
a year as those that govern for a longer time, ought to assemble into one 
temple, on the day before the first day of that month in which after the 
summer solstice the new year begins. Here taking an oath, and making 
a first-fruit offering as it were, out of every order of magistrates, they 
should choose one judge, who appears likely to be the best in every 
magistracy, and to judge the citizens on the following year in the best 
and most holy manner. When the judges are chosen, the examination 
and approvation should be made by those that chose them. And if any 
one is rejected, another shall be chosen in a similar manner. But the 
persons approved shall judge those that fled from other courts of justice, 
and give their decision openly. The counsellors, however, and the other 
magistrates that chose these, must necessarily be hearers and spectators 
of these decisions. With respect to men of another description, any one 
of these who 1s willing may be present. But, if any person accuses any 
one of these judges, as voluntarily judging unjustly, he shall accuse him 
before the guardians of the law; and he who is condemned in 
consequence of such accusation shall pay the half of the fine to the 
injured party. But if he shall appear to deserve a greater fine, the judges 
by whom he is condemned shall determine what he ought to suffer, or 
to restore, either to the community, or to the person who has suffered 
the injury. With respect to public accusations, it is necessary in the first 
place that the multitude should participate of the decision. For, when 
any one acts unjustly towards a city, all the citizens are injured; and 
hence the multitude will justly be indignant, when they are excluded 
from such judgments. The beginning likewise and end of such a 


decision ought to be referred to the people, but the examination of the 
particulars in which the litigants accord, to the three greatest magistrates. 
But if they cannot agree, the council itself shall judge the election of 
each of them. It 1s requisite likewise that all men should participate to 
the utmost of their power of private judgments. For he who is deprived 
of the power of judging with others must be considered as in no respect 
participating of the city. On this account courts of justice must 
necessarily subsist in the tribes, and the judges should immediately give 
sentence by lot, uncorrupted by entreaties. And, finally, that court of 
justice should judge of all these particulars which we have said should be 
established incorrupt to the utmost of human power, for the purpose of 
determining those disputes which can neither be decided by neighbours 
nor by the courts of justice belonging to the tribes. And thus, 
concerning courts of justice, which we say can neither easily be 
indubitably called magistrates, nor yet denied to be such, this 
description, which is as ıt were externally induced, has asserted some 
things, and nearly left others undiscussed. For, towards the end of 
legislation, the accurate position, and at the same time division of 
judicial laws, will be by far most properly discussed. We shall, 
therefore, till then defer the consideration of these. But the 
establishment of other magistrates has nearly taken up the greatest part 
of legislation. The accurate, however, respecting all civil and politic 
administrations will not become perspicuous, till the discussion, 
receiving from the beginning things secondary, middle, and all its parts, 
has arrived at the end. For at present, indeed, proceeding as far as to the 
election of magistrates, ıt becomes a sufficient end of what has been 
previously delivered, so that the beginning of the position of laws is no 
longer indigent of sluggishness and delay. 

CLIN. All that you have asserted above is entirely, O guest, agreeable 
to my sentiments; but your discourse will be still more pleasing to me, 
when you have conjoined the beginning of what is now to be said, with 
the end of what has been already asserted. 

GUEST. Thus far then we have played in a becoming manner the game 
of prudent old men. 

CLIN. You appear to have evinced a beautiful pursuit of men. 

GUEST. It is probable. But do we understand whether this appears to 
you as it does to me? 

CLIN. What do you allude to? 

GUEST. Do you know that the art of painting has no boundary with 
respect to the several animals, but never ceases adorning, either by 
inumbrating or deumbrating, or by whatever name a thing of this kind 
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may be called by painters, that the picture may continually become 
more beautiful and conspicuous? 

CLIN. I scarcely understand what you say, since I am by no means 
conversant with this art. 

GUEST. This will be no detriment to you. But we will employ this 
similitude which fortune has presented to us. If then some one should 
design to paint a most beautiful animal, and which might not become 
worse but better by length of time, do you not perceive that in 
consequence of such a one being a mortal, unless he leaves behind him 
a successor who may prevent the damages which the picture might 
sustain from time, by frequently retouching the piece, or who may 
supply what was omitted by the artist, through the imbecility of his art, 
and thus daily render the picture more splendid, the laboured piece will 
last but a short time? 

CLIN. True. 

GUEST. What then? Does not this appear to you to be the wish of 
the legislator? In the first place, that laws may be written for him as 
accurate as possible? In the next place, can you think that in the course 
of time, and after having made an actual trial of the thing, any legislator 
can be so insane as not to know that many things must necessarily be 
left, which will require amendment from some successor; that a polity 
may by no means become worse, but always better and more adorned? 

CLIN. It is probable. For how is it possible he should not wish a 
thing of this kind? 

GUEST. If then any legislator possesses any method by which both in 
words and in reality he can teach another, whether he is a man of 
greater or of less consequence, how laws ought to be preserved and 
corrected, he will not cease speaking about a thing of this kind tll he 
has accomplished his purpose. . 

CLIN. For how is it possible he should? 

GUEST. Ought not this, therefore, to be done, both by you and me, 
at present? 

CLIN. Of what are you speaking? 

GUEST. As we are about to establish laws of which we have chosen 
the guardians, but we ourselves are in the decline of life, and the 
guardians are with respect to us young men, it will, as we have said, be 
necessary that at the same time we should both establish laws, and 
endeavour to make these very men, as much as possible, both legislators 
and guardians of the laws. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly, since we are sufficient for the purpose. 

GUEST. Let us then cheerfully endeavour to effect this. 
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CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. We will, therefore, thus address them: O friends, saviours of 
the laws, we have necessarily left many things unfinished, respecting the 
several particulars of which we have established laws, and which are not | 
indeed inconsiderable; and we have endeavoured to the utmost of our 
power not to leave the whole unexplained by a certain circumscription. 
This deficiency it is your business to supply. But it is proper you 
should hear where you ought to look in order to accomplish a thing of 
this kind. For Megillus, I, and Clinias, have often said the same things 
to each other, and we are agreed among ourselves that we have spoken 
in a becoming manner. We are likewise desirous that you should both 
be favourable to our undertaking, and become our disciples; and the 
same time looking to those things which, we have agreed among 
ourselves, a guardian of the laws and a legislator ought to make the 
objects of his consideration. But this agreement, which has one head or 
summit, is this: That we should endeavour to find the means by which 
a man may become a worthy character, possessing that virtue of the soul 
which is accommodated to his nature, either from a certain study, or 
certain manners, or from some kind of possession or desire, or opinion; 
or, lastly, from certain disciplines; and this, whether the nature of the 
inhabitant of our city is male or female, youthful or aged. Likewise, 
that every one, through the whole of life, should tend with all possible 
earnestness to this of which we are now speaking; neglecting at the same 
time every thing which may become an impediment to this acquisition. 
Besides this, too, he should be disposed to die for his country if it 1s 
necessary, rather than either to see it entirely subverted, and becoming 
subject to the yoke of bondage, governed by bad men, or desert it by 
flight. For every thing of this kind is to be endured rather than the 
polity should be changed, which men of a worse character are naturally 
disposed to effect. These things have been already mutually assented to 
by us, and do you now, looking to both these, praise and blame the 
laws; blaming such as are not able to accomplish these particulars, but, 
embracing and receiving in a benevolent manner such as are, live in 
them. But it is proper that you should bid farewell to other studies 
which tend to other things that are called good. Let this, then, be the 
beginning to us of the subsequent laws, commencing from sacred 
concerns. For we ought in the first place to resume the number five 
thousand and forty, because it had, and now has, convenient 
distributions, both the whole number, and that which was assigned to 
the tribes; which we established as the twelfth part of the whole, this 
producing with the greatest rectitude the number four hundred and 
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twenty. And as the whole number has twelve distributions, so also that 
of the tribes. But it is proper to consider each division as a sacred pift 
of divinity, as following both the order of months and the period of the 
universe. On this account, that which is connate should lead every city, 
rendering them sacred. Some, indeed, are perhaps more properly 
distributed than others, and more prosperously dedicate their 
distributions to the Gods. But we now say, that the number five 
thousand and forty is most properly chosen, as that which has all 
distributions as far as to twelve, beginning from one, except that into 
eleven parts. This, however, has the easiest remedy. For it will be 
restored to health, if two houses are distributed to the other part. But 
that these things are true, may be evinced with facility when at leisure. 
Believing, therefore, in the present conception and discourse, let us 
distribute this number; and ascribing a God, or a son of the Gods, to 
each part, likewise dedicating altars, and things pertaining to these, let 
us make two conventions for the purpose of sacrificing every month; 
accommodating twelve to the distribution of the tribes, and twelve to 
the division of the city. But all this should be done, in the first place, 
for the sake of the Gods, and things pertaining to the Gods; in the 
second place, for the sake of our familiarity with, and knowledge of, 
each other; and likewise for the sake of every kind of association. For 
it is necessary, in the communion and mixture of marriages, that 
ignorance should be taken away, so as that every one may know with 
whom he ts connected, and that all deception in things of this kind may, 
as much as possible, be taken away. For the sake of this, therefore, it 
is necessary that sports should be instituted, boys and girls together 
forming a choir, mutually beholding and being beheld by each other, 
being properly paired, as to their age, and having as much of their 
bodies naked as modesty will permit. All these should be taken care of, 
and properly ornamented by the governors of choirs, and likewise by 
the legislators, in conjunction with the guardians of the laws, that they 
may supply what we have left deficient. But it is necessary, as we have 
said, respecting all such things as are small and numerous, that some 
particulars should be omitted by the legislator, in which the magistrates 
becoming every year skilful, and being admonished by experience, they 
may be able every year to supply what is deficient; till it shall appear 
that these discussions and legal institutes have obtained a sufficient 
bound. The space of ten years, therefore, will be a length of time both 
moderate and sufficient for obtaining an experience in sacrifices and 
choirs, and every other particular. But in order to accomplish this, he 
who supplies these deficiencies should live in common with the 
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legislator: and on his death, the several magistrates having informed the 
guardians of the laws of his decease, must supply his place in correcting 
what is amiss, till every thing shall appear to have attained the 
consummation of excellence. When this period arrives, having given 
stability to these institutes, they are to be used in conjunction with 
other laws which the legislator has ordained from the beginning; 
respecting which, nothing should ever be voluntarily changed. But if 
any necessity shall, at any time, appear to urge a mutation, all the 
magistrates ought to consult together on this occasion, all the people 
should be assembled, and all the oracles of the Gods explored. If all 
these accord, then a change in the laws may be made, but by no means 
unless this 1s the case; but that which impedes, shall always obtain 
dominion according to law. Whenever, therefore, any one who has 
arrived at five-and-twenty years of age, beholding and being beheld by 
others, believes that he has found one of his own disposition, and 
adapted for the communion and procreation of children, he shall marry 
within thirty-five years of age. But, in the first place, let him hear how 
the becoming and adapted are to be investigated. For it is requisite, as 
Clinias says, prior to the laws, to give a preface accommodated to each. 

CLIN. You very properly remind us, O guest; and your discourse 
appears to me to be both seasonable and highly fitting. 

GUEST. You speak well. Let us, therefore, speak as follows: O young 
man, born of good parents, it is proper to contract those marriages 
which appear honourable to prudent men. But these exhort neither to 
avoid marriage with the poor, nor to pursue with avidity marriage with 
the rich, but, ceteris paribus, always honouring the inferior, to enter 
into communion with it. For, both to the city and families which are 
united, this will be advantageous. For the equable and commensurate 
infinitely surpasses the immoderate with respect to virtue. He, 
therefore, who in all his actions is more rash and hasty than is 
becoming, should desire that the daughter of parents of more composed 
manners may be united to him in marriage: but he who is naturally of 
a contrary disposition should enter into alliance with a contraty 
character. And in every marriage this one thing should be observed, 
that every one should enter into such a matrimonial connexion as is 
advantageous to the city, and not such a one as is most pleasant to 
himself. For every one always naturally tends to that which is most 
similar to himself; whence the whole city becomes anomalous both in 
wealth and manners, when it partakes in the highest degree of those 
things which we are unwilling should happen to ourselves. If, then, in 
our discourse we should order by law that the rich should not marry 
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with the rich, nor the powerful with the powerful, but should compel 
those whose manners are more hasty to marry those whose manners are 
more slow, and the more slow to marry with the more hasty, we should 
not only appear ridiculous to, but excite the anger of, the multitude. 
For it is not easy to understand that a city ought to be like a cup, in 
which the mad wine, when first poured forth, effervesces; but, being 
corrected by another deity,’ who is a sober God, and thus obtaining a 
beautiful conjunction, it becomes a good and moderate drink. But no 
one, as I may say, is able to see this taking place in the formation of 
children by the mingling of the sexes. On this account, therefore, we 
should not compel the citizens to things of this kind by law, but 
endeavour to charm them into the persuasion, that they ought to prefer 
equability in the natural disposition of their children to the equality of 
the most opulent alliance; and that we ought to deter, by disgrace, him 
who makes riches the obyect of his pursuit in marriage, and not compel 
him to a contrary mode of conduct by a written law. Let these, then, 
be the exhortations respecting marriages, together with what we have 
previously asserted, - I mean, that we ought to aspire after perpetuity of 
nature, by always leaving behind us children of children, as servants of 
divinity, instead of ourselves. All these particulars, therefore, and still 
more than these, some one may with propriety preface, respecting the 
manner in which marriages ought to be conducted. But he who cannot 
willingly be persuaded to act in this manner, but lives in the city 
alienated, without connexion, and unmarried, for five-and-thirty years, 
such a one shall be fined every year. And if he possesses the largest 
estate, he shall be fined one hundred drachms; 1f that which is second in 
order, seventy; if that which is third, sixty; and if that which is fourth 
in order, thirty drachms. Let all these fines be sacred to Juno. And let 
him who does not pay his fine every year be made a debtor of ten times 
that sum. Let this money too be exacted by the dispensator of the 
Goddess; which unless he exacts, he himself shall be the debtor. He, 
therefore, who is unwilling to marry, shall be thus punished with 
respect to a fine; but with respect to honour as follows: In the first 
place, let him be deprived of all honour from his juniors, nor let any 
young man voluntarily obey him in any thing. In the next place, if he 
should attempt to chastise any one, every one shall be permitted to assist 
and defend the injured person. And he who does not in this case give 
assistance, shall be considered by the law as a timid and vicious citizen. 
Concerning the marriage portion we have spoken before, and we again 
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say, that equal things are to be given for equal things, since neither he 
who receives, nor he who bestows, will grow old in the want of money. 
For in this city every one is supplied with necessaries. Besides, women 
will be less insolent, and men will have less of humble and illiberal 
slavery, through riches. And he who is obedient to this law will 
accomplish one among the number of things beautiful; but he who 1s 
disobedient to it, and either gives or receives more than the worth of 
fifty drachms for the sake of a garment, shall either pay one mina, or 
three half mine, or two mine, according to the magnitude of his 
possessions. He who possesses the largest estate shall pay another such 
sum to the public treasury: and whatever is given or received shall be 
sacred to Juno and Jupiter. But the exactors of this money should be 
the dispensators of these divinities, just as we said, when we spoke of 
those that refused to marry, that their fine should be exacted by the 
dispensators of Juno, who, if they neglected to exact it, should pay it 
themselves. With respect to suretiship, the first shall be that of a father, 
the second, that of a grandfather, and the third, that of brothers by the 
same father. If no one of these survives, the suretiship shall, in a similar 
manner, be equally valid on the mother’s side. But if, through an 
unusual fortune, none of these should survive, the authority in this affair 
must always be vested in the nearest kindred, in conjunction with the 
guardians. If any thing preparatory to initiation, or other sacred 
operation, shall be found necessary for things future, present, or past, 
pertaining to marriage, it will be proper to interrogate the interpreters 
of sacred concerns; and each person, being persuaded by these, should 
think that he has accomplished every thing sufficiently. With respect to 
nuptial feasts, not more than five male and five female friends should be 
invited; and as many of both sexes of kindred and familiars. But the 
expenses on this occasion should not exceed the possessions. He, 
therefore, who has the largest estate shall spend one mina, another half 
a mina, and so on in succession, according to every one’s respective 
property. And he who is obedient to the law in this respect ought to 
be praised by all men; but he who is disobedient shall be chastised by 
the guardians of the laws, as one who is ignorant of the becoming, and 
unskilled in the laws respecting the sponsal muses. To drink, however, 
to intoxication, is never at any time becoming, nor safe, except in the 
festivals of that God who is the giver of wine. Neither, therefore, is it 
proper that this should take place at the nuptial feast, when the bride 
and bridegroom ought particularly to be in a sound state of mind, as 
having changed the former condition of their life in no small degree; and 
in order, at the same time, that offspring may always be produced as 
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much as possible from prudent parents. For it is nearly immanifest 
what night or day may generate offspring in conjunction with divinity. 
Children, therefore, ought not to be begotten when the body is in a 
relaxed and diffluent state through ebriety, but when it is compact, 
stable, and quiet. But he who 1s filled with wine hurries and is hurried 
away every where, being agitated with insane fury both in body and 
soul. Hence, he who is intoxicated, as being delirious, must disseminate 
in a vicious manner. So that it is probable such a one will beget 
offspring anomalous, unfaithful, and void of rectitude, both in their 
manners and corporeal frame. Hence, it is requisite to guard against 
intoxication, both through the whole year, and through the whole of 
life, but especially at the time of procreation, and neither to do such 
things as spontaneously introduce disease, nor such as participate of 
insolence or injustice. For, these being necessarily impressed in the souls 
and bodies of the offspring in a foetal state, the impressions become 
worse than their originals. But especially on the wedding day and night 
it is requisite to abstain from all such things. For the principle and 
divinity’ established in men preserves all things, when he is allotted that 
honour which is accommodated to his nature by the respective 
individuals by whom he is employed. But it is proper that the 
bridegroom should consider one of the two houses assigned by lot as set 
apart for the procreation and education of children; and that he should 
celebrate his nuptials in that house, and reside there with his children 
separate from his father and mother. For, where there is a certain desire 
in friendship, it agglutinates and binds together all the manners; but 
where association is attended with satiety, and has not any desire 
through time, it causes a mutual separation through transcendency of 
repletion. Hence, leaving his parents and kindred, the bridegroom 
should depart as it were to a colony, observing, and being at the same 
time observed by, them; procreating and educating children; transmitting 
to others, like a lamp, the life which he received from others, and 
always honouring the Gods according to law. In the next place, it 1s 
requisite to consider which among the number of possessions is the most 
elegant. With respect to many of these, therefore, it is neither difficult 
to understand nor to possess them; but with respect to servants the 
difficulty is extreme. But we may assign the cause of this in a certain 
respect properly, and in a certain respect not properly. For our 
assertions concerning slaves are contrary to, and yet conformable to, use. 


t Plato, by the divinity in men, means intellect; for this is the divine part of our 
nature. 
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MEGIL. How do you mean? For we do not, O guest, understand 
what you assert at present. 

GUEST. And it is very reasonable, O Megillus, to suppose you do not. 

For that servitude of the Lacedemonians which is called Hilotia is 
nearly the source of the greatest doubt and contention to all Greece; 
because it appears to some to be well instituted, and to others not. But 
the slavery of the Heraclidz is a subject of less contention than that of 
the Mariandyni.' And besides this, the nation of the Thessalians is 
servile. However, looking to these, and all such particulars as these, 
what ought we to do respecting the possession of servants? As the 
subject, therefore, is so ambiguous, you very properly asked me what I 
meant. But my meaning is this: - We know that we all say that it is 
requisite to possess slaves of the most benevolent and best dispositions. 
For many slaves, conducting themselves in every respect with more 
virtue towards certain persons than brothers and sons, have preserved 
their masters, together with their possessions and the whole of their 
habitations. We know that these things are said of certain slaves. 
MEGIL. Undoubtedly. 
GUEST. The contrary to this, likewise, is asserted, viz. that nothing in 
the soul of a slave is in a healthy condition, and that the race of slaves 
is not to be believed in any particular. The wisest of the poets too 
seems to be of this opinion, when he says respecting Jupiter: 


Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave takes half his mind away. 


In consequence of these different conceptions, some place no 
confidence in slaves, but with spurs and whips, as if they had to manage 
wild beasts, not thrice but often, enslave the souls of their servants; but 
others act entirely contrary to these. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. Since, then, the opinions respecting slaves are so 
different, how shall we act in our region as to the possession and 
correction of them? 

GUEST. It appears to me, O Clinias, since man is an animal difficult 
to be managed, and one that by no means patiently endures that the 


t Martandynum was a place near Bithynia, where, according to the poets, Hercules 
dragged Cerberus out of Hades. Perhaps, therefore, the contention which Plato alludes 
to, was that of the inhabitants of Mariandynum respecting the particular spot where 
Hercules performed this achievement. 
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necessary distinction between a slave and one who is free and a master 
should be made in reality, - that on this account he is a difficult 
possession. The truth of this is actually evinced in the frequent 
rebellions of the Messenians, and by the mighty evils which happen to 
those cities that possess many servants of the same language; and further 
still, by the all-various thefts which are committed by pirates about Italy. 
All which particulars, when they are considered, may render it doubtful 
what ought to be done in things of this kind. Two methods, therefore, 
alone remain to be adopted, namely, that those who are to act with ease 
in the capacity of slaves should not be of the same country, and that as 
much as possible they should be discordant with each other. And in the 
second place, that they should be properly educated, not only for their 
own sakes, but much more for the sake of their masters. But the proper 
education of these consists in not behaving insolently, but in acting less 
unjustly towards them, if possible, than towards our equals. For he is 
perfectly manifest who reverences justice naturally and not fictitiously, 
and who truly hates to act unjustly towards those men whom he might 
easily injure. He, therefore, who is never defiled by acting in an unjust 
and unholy manner, with respect to the manners and actions of slaves, 
will be most sufficient to sow the seeds of virtue. The same thing may 
with rectitude be asserted of a despot, and a tyrant, and of all authority, 
when exercised by the more powerful over the more imbecil. But slaves 
ought justly to be always punished, and not to be made effeminate by 
admonishing them like those that are free. Every thing too that is said 
to a slave should nearly be a command, nor should they ever in any 
respect be jested with, whether they are of the male or of the female sex. 
Many, however, very foolishly jest with their slaves; and, thus making 
them effeminate, render it more difficult to their slaves to be governed, 
and to themselves to govern. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. After this manner, therefore, servants may be acquired as 
much as possible sufficient both in multitude and aptitude to assist in 
the necessary employments of life. But, after this, it is requisite to 
describe the habitations. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. In a new city, therefore, and which had never before been 
inhabited, edifices are in the first place to be attended to, and 
particularly the temples and walls of the city. The buildings too of the 
city, O Clinias, ought to precede the marriages. But, now since the city 
is raised in discourse, we may very properly admit these particulars to 
subsist in the manner we have delivered them. When, indeed, the city 


is raised in reality, we shall attend to the buildings prior to the 
marriages, if divinity is willing, and afterwards accomplish every thing 
pertaining to matrimonial connections. We shall now, therefore, in a 
cursory manner, discuss these particulars. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. The temples, therefore, ought to be built round all the forum, 
and the city should be built in a circle, in elevated places, for the sake 
of defence and purity. The houses of the governors and judges should 
be situated near the temples; and in these, as most holy places, sentence 
should be given and received; partly, as about holy concerns, and partly 
because the temples of the judicial Gods are there situated. Courts of 
judgment too should be built in this place, in which proper sentence 
shall be passed on murder and other crimes which deserve death. With 
respect to the walls, O Megillus, I agree with the Spartans, that they 
should be permitted to lie sleeping on the earth, and not be raised. For 
that poetical assertion respecting them is deservedly praised, that walls 
ought to be of brass and iron, rather than of earth. With us, indeed, the 
custom of sending young men every year into the fields to dig trenches 
and raise buildings, for the purpose of restraining the incursions of the 
enemy, may justly be considered as extremely ridiculous. We likewise 
inclose our city with walls, which in the first place by no means 
contributes to the health of the citizens; and, in the next place, it usually 
produces an effeminate disposition in the souls of the inhabitants. For 
-it incites them to fly within these for shelter, and not repel the enemy; 
and leads them to think that the safety of the city does not consist in 
guarding it perpetually both night and day, but that, sleeping under the 
protection of walls and gates, they shall be truly safe; as if they were 
born for sloth, and not to labour. They are, indeed, ignorant that ease 
is truly produced from labour; and, as it appears to me, labour is again 
the natural result of base ease. But, if there is any occasion of walls for 
men, the houses of individuals should be so raised from the first, that 
the whole city, by its equality and similitude, may be one wall, and that 
all the houses may have a sufficiently secure passage to the different 
roads of the city. And in this case, indeed, the city, having the form of 
one house, will be no unpleasant spectacle, and will be in every respect 
adapted to the ease of its guards and the safety of the whole. The 
citizens who are to inhabit this region should be particularly careful that 
these things are constructed in this manner from the first. They should 
also take care that ædiles are provided, compelling them to be chosen, 
and punish with fines those that neglect this office. Attention too 
should be paid to the purity of every thing in the city; and that no 


private person occupies any public property, either by building or 
digging. They should likewise take care that the waters from Jupiter 
may be imparted with facility to the inhabitants; and that every part, 
both within and without the city, may be fit to be inhabited. But all 
these particulars the guardians of the law, becoming skilled in by 
experience, must legally establish, together with such others as the law 
omits, through its incapacity of providing for all things. But since these 
things, the buildings about the forum, the particulars respecting 
gymnasia, theatres, and all that pertains to discipline, are instituted, let 
us now proceed to marriages, as following next in the business of 
legislation. 

CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. Marriages, therefore, O Clinias, must be instituted for us in 
the manner we have described above. But, after this, the mode of living 
which should be adopted prior to the procreation of children must not 
continue a less time than a year. However, it is by no means easy to 
say, after what manner a bride and bridegroom ought to live in a city 
which transcends the multitude of cities. But, as many things that have 
been already advanced are difficult, this will appear to the vulgar still 
more difficult to determine. Nevertheless, O Clinias, that which appears 
to be right and true must be asserted. 

CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. He, therefore, who is of opinion that things public and 
common only, in a city, should be established by law, but does not 
think it requisite that the necessary concerns of private persons should 
be attended to, but that they should be permitted to live as they please; 
and that it is not necessary every thing should subsist in an orderly 
manner; but that, private affairs being neglected by the law, men should 
only live legally in public and common concerns; - he who thinks 1n this 
manner does not think rightly. But on what account are these things 
asserted by us? On this: Because we say that the bridegrooms in our 
city ought to live at public tables, at other times no less than prior to 
their nuptials. And, indeed, when first eating in public was instituted 
by you, Lacedemonians, it appeared a wonderful thing; being legally 
established, in consequence of a certain war, or something else endued 
with the same power, and which the paucity of men rendered necessary. 
But this mode of eating in public having been adopted by necessity, 
when it was found to contribute greatly to the safety of the city it was 
established by law. 

CLIN. It appears that this was the case. 


GUEST. As I said, therefore, this was at first a thing of a wonderful 
nature, and dreadful to enjoin; but, at present, the legal establishment of 
it would not be attended with the like difficulty. But that which 
follows this is both arduous to relate and accomplish. It is a thing 
which 1s naturally capable of taking place in a proper manner, but which 
by no means subsists at present, and in establishing which the legislator 
would appear like jugglers to pluck fire, and to accomplish ten thousand 
other impossible things. 

CLIN. What is this, O guest, which you appear to be so vehemently 
afraid of mentioning? 

GUEST. You shall hear, that I may not any longer needlessly detain 
you. For every thing in the city that participates of order and law 
produces every good. But such things as are deprived of order, or are 
badly disposed, dissolve the multitude of those things which are orderly 
disposed. And this happens with respect to the subject of our present 
discussion. For, O Clinias and Megillus, the public banquets of the men 
are instituted for you in a beautiful, and, as I said, wonderful manner, 
from a certain divine necessity; but those of the women are by no means 
properly left unestablished by law, and not led forth into light. For the 
female sex is another kind of men, more occult and fraudulent than we 
are, through the imbecility of its nature. But the legislator did not act 
rightly in omitting it, on account of the difficulty of managing it in an 
orderly manner. For, this being neglected, many things in your city will 
be dissolved, which would subsist far better than at present if it was 
regulated by law. For the particulars relative to women are not only the 
half (as they may appear to be) of human concerns, if they are left in a 
disordered manner; but, by how much the feminine is worse than the 
masculine nature with respect to virtue, by so much it surpasses in 
multitude the double. This, therefore, must be resumed and corrected; 
and all employments and studies should be established as common, both 
to men and women, as that which will more contribute to the felicity 
of the city. But at present mankind are so unhappily circumstanced in 
this respect, that no prudent man would even mention a thing of this 
kind, in other places where eating in common is by no means approved. 
How then can any one attempt, without rendering himself ridiculous, 
to force women to eat and drink openly? For there is not any thing 
which the sex would more difficultly endure than this. For, being 
accustomed to live timorously, and obscurely, when forced into light 
they will make every possible resistance, and greatly overpower the 
legislator. Women, therefore, as I have said, will not elsewhere endure 
even the most rational discourse, without extreme vociferation; but here 


perhaps they will. If then it is agreeable to you, for the sake of 
conversation, lest our discourse about every kind of polity should be 
incomplete, I am desirous of informing you, how good and becoming a 
thing this is, - if, as I said, it is agreeable to you to hear it: - if not, I 
shall dismiss it. 

CLIN. But, O guest, we are wonderfully desirous of hearing it. 

GUEST. Let us then hear it. But you must not wonder if I appear to 
you to derive what I shall say from an elevated source. For we are now 
at leisure, and there 1s nothing to prevent us from considering every 
thing pertaining to laws. 

CLIN. Rightly said. 

GUEST. Again, therefore, we will recur to what was first asserted by 
us. For it is highly proper that every man should know, that the 
generation of men either never had any beginning, nor ever will have an 
end, but always was and always will be; or that, if it had a beginning, 
the length of time from its commencement is immense. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. What then? Should not we think that there have been all- 
various establishments and subversions of cities, studies and 
employments of every kind, some attended with and others without 
order, and all-various desires of food and drink, in every part of the 
earth; likewise all-various revolutions of seasons, in which animals have 
undergone a prodigious number of mutations? 

CLIN. It is reasonable to think so. 

GUEST. What then? Shall we believe that vines at a certain period 
rose into existence, and in a similar manner olives, and the gifts of Ceres 
and Proserpine; and that a certain Triptolemus supplied things of this 
kind? And shall we not think that during the time in which these had 
no existence animals devoured each other, as at present? 

CLIN. We ought doubtless to think so. 

GUEST. But we see at present that men sacrifice each other in many 
places; and we hear, on the contrary, that there was a time when we did 
not dare to taste the flesh of oxen, and when we did not sacrifice 
animals to the Gods, but cakes, and fruits moistened with honey, and 
other pure offerings of a similar kind: but we entirely abstained from 
flesh; considering it as neither holy to feed on it, nor to defile the altars 
of the Gods with blood. But we then lived an Orphic' life, feeding on 
all inanimate substances, but on the contrary abstaining from all animals. 


t The Orphic sacrifices were unbloody, as the hymns of Orpheus which are now 
extant abundantly testify. [See TTS vol. V.} 
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CLIN. These things, as you say, are every where reported, and 
persuade belief. 

GUEST. But some one may say, What is the meaning of all this? 

CLIN. You very properly conjecture what is likely to be the case, O 

est. 

GUEST. I shall endeavour, therefore, if I am able, O Clinias, to unfold 
what is consequent to this. 

CLIN. Speak then. 

GUEST. I behold all things suspended to men, from a triple indigence 
and desire, through which virtue is produced if they are properly 
conducted, but the contrary if they are improperly burdened. These are, 
from the very period of their birth, meat and drink, of which every 
animal having an innate love, if is full of fury, and refuses to listen to 
him who says that something else is to be done besides replenishing the 
pleasures and desires, with which all such things as these are conversant, 
and perpetually avoiding every kind of pain. But a third, and this the 
greatest indigence, and the most acute desire, afterwards excites us, 
producing in mankind the most fiery furies. This is the desire of 
propagating the species, which burns with unbounded insolence. These 
three diseases should be turned from that which is called most pleasant, 
to that which 1s best, by three the greatest of all things; viz. fear, law, 
and true reason; at the same time employing the muses, and the agonistic 
Gods, in order to extinguish this influx and increase. But after marriages 
we should place the procreation of children, and, after this, education 
and discipline. For, our discourse proceeding in this manner, the law 
will perhaps at length lead us to public banquets, when we have arrived 
at associations of this kind; and then perhaps we shall see more clearly 
than before, whether this mode of eating in public ought to be adopted 
by women alone, or by men, together with the particulars preceding this 
mode, and which are not yet legally established. These things, as I just 
now said, we shall then behold more accurately, and establish respecting 
them more becoming and convenient laws. 

CLIN. You speak with the greatest rectitude. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, preserve in our memory what we have just 
now said: for perhaps we shall have occasion for it hereafter. 

CLIN. What are the things which you exhort us to remember? 

GUEST. Those which we defined by three words; viz. meat, drink, and 
the astonishment about venereal concerns. 

CLIN. We shall by all means, O guest, be careful to remember these 
things. 
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GUEST. It is well. But let us proceed to matrimonial concerns, and 
instruct the bride and bridegroom in what manner children ought to be 
procreated; and if we cannot persuade them to comply with our 
instructions, we will threaten them with certain laws. 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. It is proper that the bride and bridegroom should consider, 
that children are to be exhibited to the city, as much as possible, the 
most beautiful and the best. But all men who produce any thing in 
common, when they attend both to themselves and the work, produce 
the whole beautiful and good: but when they do not attend, or are not 
endued with intellect, the contrary takes place. The bridegroom, 
however, should attend both to the bride and to the procreation of 
children: and in a similar manner the bride should attend to the 
bridegroom, especially at that time when children are not yet begotten 
by them. Certain women chosen by us shall be inspectors of this 
particular, whether many or few, just as it may seem fit to the 
governors. These shall assemble every day in the temple of Lucina, and 
continue there for the third part of an hour. Here they shall inform 
each other, if they have seen any married man or woman looking to any 
thing else than what the sacrifices and sacred ceremonies pertaining to 
marriage order to be done. Let the procreation of children and the 
inspection of the women above mentioned continue for ten years, but 
not for a longer time, when there is an easy flux of generation. But if 
some continue unprolific for this space of time, after having consulted 
with their kindred, and the women that superintend them, they shall be 
divorced in such a manner as is advantageous to both. However, if any 
altercation ensues respecting what is proper and advantageous to each, 
ten guardians of the law, chosen by the contending parties, shall take 
cognizance of and determine the affair. after this, the inspecting women 
shall enter into the houses of the young men, and, partly by 
admonitions and partly by threats, liberate them from their error and 
ignorance. But if they are unable to accomplish this, they shall speak to 
the guardians of the law, who shall then take the affair into 
consideration. If they too are incapable of applying a remedy, they shall 
make the people acquainted with the case; at the same time giving in the 
offenders’ names in writing, and affirming by an oath that they are 
unable to render them better. But let him whose name is committed to 
writing be disgraced, unless he can confute his accusers in the court of 
judgement. If he is unable to do this, he shall neither engage in a 
matrimonial connection, nor 1n the procreation of children. And in case 
he attempts it, any one that pleases shall punish him with impunity. 
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The same laws too must be established respecting women. For such 
shall not participate of female egressions and honours, and shall not be 
permitted to go to weddings, and labours, if they are in a similar manner 
condemned in a court of justice. But when children are begotten 
according to law, if any one has connection with another man’s wife, or 
a woman with any man but her husband, while children are begotten by 
them, let them be punished in the manner mentioned above when they 
did not beget children. In the next place, let the married men and 
women that live temperately with respect to all such things as these, be 
honoured, but those that live in a contrary manner be disgraced. And 
if the greater part of the citizens conduct themselves with moderation 
in things of this kind, let these particulars be passed over in silence, 
without being established by law. But if the conduct of the greater part 
is disordered in things of this kind, let them be legally established, and 
a judgement made of such conduct according to the established laws. 
The first year is the beginning of the whole of life to every one. This 
ought to be written in paternal temples, as the beginning of life, both to 
boys and girls. In every tribe, too, the number of the governors that are 
reckoned by years should be written on a white wall. Next to these, the 
names of those that are living in the tribe should always be written; and 
on their decease their names should be blotted out. The boundary of 
marriage for girls should be from sixteen to twenty years of age; and this 
should be the longest definite time: but for boys, from thirty to thirty- 
five. The time for acting in the capacity of magistrates should be 
limited: for women, to forty years of age; but for men, to thirty. With 
respect to war, men should engage in it from twenty to sixty years of 
age; but women, when it shall appear necessary to employ them for 
warlike purposes, and after they have brought forth children, to the 
fiftieth year of their age: at the same time being mindful to prescribe the 
possible and the becoming to each. 
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BOOK VII 


Children, therefore, both male and female, being begotten, we shall act 
with the greatest propriety in speaking in the next place about their 
education and discipline; for to pass this over in silence is perfectly 
impossible. However, when it is discussed, it will appear to us to be 
rather similar to a certain doctrine and admonition than to laws. For 
the numerous small and unapparent circumstances which happen 
privately, and in every house, since they easily take place through the 
pain, pleasure and desire of the respective individuals, contrary to the 
intention of the legislator, render the manners of the citizens all-various, 
and not similar to each other. But this is an evil to cities. For, on 
account of their smallness and frequency, to punish them by a legal fine 
would be unbecoming, and at the same time unseemly. It would 
likewise be the means of destroying written laws, in consequence of men 
being accustomed to act contrary to law in things small and numerous. 
So that it is difficult indeed to establish laws concerning them, and 
impossible to pass them over in silence. But I will endeavour to render 
what I say manifest, leading forth an example, as it were, into light; for 
what is said at present seems to be involved in obscurity. 

CLIN. You speak most truly. 

GUEST. That a proper education, therefore, appears to be capable of 
rendering both souls and bodies most beautiful and excellent, has been 
rightly asserted by us. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But I think that the most beautiful bodies are simply those 
which immediately from infancy grow in the most proper manner. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But what? Do we not understand this, that the first blossom 
of every animal is by far the greatest and most abundant; so that it 1s the 
source of contention to many, that human bodies at twenty do not 
receive twice the increase in length which they had at five years of age? 

CLIN. True. 

GUEST. What then? When there 1s an influx of abundant increase 
without many and moderate labours, do we not know that 1t produces 
ten thousand maladies in bodies? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Many labours, therefore, are then necessary, when abundant 
nutriment is introduced into bodies. 
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CLIN. What do you say, O guest? Shall we order those who are but 
just born, and the youngest, to undergo the greatest labours? 

GUEST. By no means: but still prior to these, those that are nourished 
in their mother’s womb. 

CLIN. How do you say, O best of men? Do you really speak of those 
that are yet carried in the womb of their mother? 

GUEST. I do. But it ts not at all wonderful that you should be 
ignorant of the exercise of such as these; which, though it appears to be 
absurd, I am willing to unfold to you. 

CLIN. By all means, do so. 

GUEST. By us, indeed, a thing of this kind can be more readily 
comprehended, because children there engage in certain sports more than 
is proper. For, with us, not only children, but certain old men, nourish 
the young of birds, and exercise them in fighting with each other; but 
they are far from thinking that the labours, in which by exercising they 
excite them, are moderate. For, besides this, taking each of them by the 
wing, they walk many stadia with the lesser young in their hands, and 
the larger under their arms; and this, not for the sake of the good habit 
of their own bodies, but for that of the birds. And by this, indeed, they 
signify thus much to him who is capable of understanding what is said, 
that all bodies are benefited by motion and agitation when not 
continued to weariness, whether these are produced from themselves, or 
by carriages, or by the sea, or horses, or by whatever other means 
bodies are moved. Hence, through these vanquishing the nutriment of 
food and drink, they are able to impart to us health, beauty, and 
strength. This being the case, what shall we say we ought to do in the 
next place? Are you willing that we should say, laughing, while we are 
establishing laws, that the pregnant woman should take the exercise of 
walking, and, after she is delivered, fashion the infant like wax, while he 
is moist, and during the space of two years bind him with rollers? 
Likewise, that we should compel the nurses, by legal fines, to carry the 
children either into the fields, or to the temples, or their acquaintance, 
till they are sufficiently able to stand alone? And that then they should’ 
be careful lest their legs become distorted through the violence of resting 
on them; and, for this purpose, should carry them in their arms ull they 
are three years old? That the nurses, likewise, ought to be as strong as 
possible; and that there should be more than one for each child? And, 
lastly, that a punishment shall be ordained by a written law for neglect 
in each of these particulars? Or shall this by no means be the case? For 
that which we just now mentioned will happen to us in great 
abundance. 


CLIN. What is that? 

GUEST. We shall expose ourselves to abundant laughter, because the 
effeminate and servile manners of the nurses will be unwilling to obey 
us. 

CLIN. For whose sake, therefore, shall we say these things ought to 
be asserted? 

GUEST. For the sake of the manners of the masters and free persons 
in the city, who, perhaps, when they hear these things, will rightly 
conceive, that unless private affairs are properly conducted in cities, it 
is in vain to expect that such as are common can have any stability by 
the promulgation of laws; and who, in consequence of such a 
conception, will use as laws what we have just now advanced. And 
further still, by a proper use of these assertions they will govern both 
their families and the city in such a manner as to render them happy. 

CLIN. What you say is very likely to be the case. 

GUEST. We should not, therefore, desist from a legislation of this kind 
till we have delivered the particulars of those studies which pertain to 
the souls of very young children, and thus bring our discourse to a 
conclusion in the same manner as when we spoke concerning their 
bodies. 

CLIN. Perfectly right. 

GUEST. Let us receive this, therefore, as an element with respect to 
both the body and soul of very young children, that nutrition and 
motion, when applied every night and day, are profitable to all juvenile 
bodies and souls, but especially to the most youthful; so that, if it were 
possible, they should be in such a condition as if they were always 
sailing on the sea. But as this is impossible, it is requisite to approach 
as near to this as we are able in our treatment of infants. Indeed, that 
we ought to do so, may be conjectured from this, that both the nurses 
of infants, and those who are initiated in the remedies of the 
Corybantes, know experimentally that it is useful. For, when mothers 
are desirous that their children who sleep with difficulty may sleep 
soundly, they do not attempt to accomplish this by quiet, but, on the 
contrary, by gently moving them in their arms; nor yet by silence, but 
by singing to them. And, in short, they charm their children by the 
melody of their voice, as if by that of a pipe; just in the same manner 
as the remedies of mad Bacchanalians employ this choir, and, at the 
same time, Muse of motion. 

CLIN. What then, O guest, is especially the cause of this to us? 

GUEST. It is not very difficult to know. 

CLIN. How so? 


GUEST. Both these passions consist in fear: and they are certain terrors 
arising from a depraved habit of the soul. When, therefore, any one 
externally causes an agitation in passions of this kind, the exterior 
vanquishes the interior dreadful and insane motion: but, being 
vanquished, a tranquil quiet takes place in the soul, and the leaping of 
the heart, which was troublesome to endure, subsides. And thus it 
entirely causes some to receive the benefit of sleep; but it recalls others, 
who are awake, from insane to prudent habits, by dancing and the 
melody of the pipe, in conjunction with those divinities to whom 
suppliants sacrificed. And these things, in short, possess a certain 
probable reason. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But if these things possess such a power, this ought to be 
understood concerning them, that every soul that has been familiar with 
fear from infancy will have been more accustomed to endurance. Every 
one, however, will acknowledge that this is an exercise of timidity, and 
not of fortitude. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But, on the contrary, we should say that he is exercised in 
fortitude who, from his infancy, has made it his study to vanquish all 
the fears and terrors which befall us. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. We may say, therefore, that this one thing greatly contributes 
to a part of the virtue of the soul, viz. the all-perfect gymnastic exercise 
of children in motions. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And besides this, a placid or morose disposition becomes no 
small part of goodness or depravity of soul. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But we should endeavour to relate to the utmost of our 
ability, after what manner we should wish that each of these may be 
implanted in infants. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. This, then, is a dogma with us, that luxury renders the 
manners of youth morose, irascible, and vehemently agitated by things 
of a trifling nature; but that, on the contrary, excessive and rustic 
servitude causes them to be abject, illiberal, haters of mankind, and unfit 
for society. 

CLIN. But how will the whole city be able to educate infants, who are 
incapable of understanding what 1s said to them, and who cannot taste 
of any discipline whatever? 


GUEST. Thus. Every animal, as soon as it is born, 1s accustomed to 
utter certain sounds with a loud voice: and this is particularly the case 
with the human species, which to vociferation adds weeping. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Nurses, therefore, being desirous to know what infants are in 
want of, conjecture this by the things which they offer to them. For 
that which causes them to be silent they consider as offered to them in 
a becoming manner, but that as improperly offered at which they cry 
and make a noise. For, in children, vociferation and tears are indications 
by no means fortunate of the things which they love and hate. But the 
time in which this takes place is not less than the space of three years, 
which is no small portion of life to pass through well or ill. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. Does not a child at that period appear to you to be morose, 
and by no means kind, and for the most part full of lamentation and 
tears, more than becomes one that is good? 

CLIN. It appears so to me. 

GUEST. What then? If some one should endeavour, by all possible 
means, that during this period of three years the child may 1n as small 
a degree as possible be affected with sorrow, fear, and pain, should we 
not think that by this means his soul would be rendered more cheerful 
and kind? 

CLIN. It is evident it would, O guest, and especially if the child should 
be supplied with many pleasures. 

GUEST. This I cannot grant you, O wonderful Clinias. For with us 
an action of this kind would be the most pernicious of all things. But 
let us see whether we may assert a certain thing. 

CLIN. Inform us what it is. 

GUEST. Our discourse, at present, is about a thing of no small 
importance. Do you, O Megillus, attend and decide for us. For my 
discourse asserts that an upright life ought neither to pursue pleasures, 
nor entirely avoid pain, but should embrace the medium between these, 
which we just now denominated benignity; and which, from a certain 
oracular rumour, we all of us aptly call the habit of divinity. We say, 
too, that he who is desirous of becoming a divine man ought to pursue 
this habit, so that he may neither be wholly hurried away to pleasures 
in a rash manner (for in this case he would not be free from pain), nor 
yet suffer any other to act in this manner, whether he is an old or a 
young man, of the male or female sex. But he will least of all suffer this 
to be the case with infants. For all the manners then, through custom, 
inhere in every one in the most firm and powerful manner. And 
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further still, if tt were not that I should appear to jest, I should say that 
pregnant women ought more than other women so to be managed, that 
during the year of their pregnancy they may neither be engaged in 
certain numerous and insane pleasures, nor be agitated by pain, but lead 
a benignant, benevolent, and mild life. 

CLIN. There was no occasion for you, O guest, to ask Megillus, which 
of us spoke in the more proper manner; for I agree with you, that all 
men ought to fly from a life of unmingled pleasure and pain, and that 
they should always pursue a certain middle condition. You have, 
therefore, both spoken and heard in a becoming manner. 

GUEST. With very great rectitude, therefore, O Clinias. But, besides 
these things, let us all three consider this. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. That all these particulars which are now discussed by us are 
called by many unwritten laws, and that those which are denominated 
the laws of a country are no other than all these. And further still, that 
what we just now said, that these particulars ought neither to be called 
laws, nor yet suffered to be passed over in silence, was beautifully 
asserted. For these are the bonds of every polity, subsisting between all 
laws that are as yet and will be hereafter written, and being as it were 
altogether the laws of a country, and such as are in every respect 
ancient. These, when established in a becoming manner, and rendered 
familiar, will invest the written laws with every kind of safety. But 
when they are established in an unbecoming manner, confusion will be 
the consequence: just as in edifices, when the pillars by which they are 
supported are taken away, the whole falls to the ground, some things lie 
under others, and those parts of the structure which were beautifully 
raised on the pillars become a heap of ruins, through the falling of their 
supporters. In consequence of considering this, O Clinias, it is proper 
that you should bind your city on all sides, as being a new city, and that 
to the utmost of your power you should not omit any thing either great 
or small, which may be called laws, or manners, or studies: for by al] 
these a city is bound together; but no one of these can be stable without 
the rest. So that it is not proper to wonder, if, in consequence of many 
and at the same time small things appearing to us to be legal, or this 
being the case with a conflux of customs, the laws should become more 
extended. 

CLIN. You speak properly; and we shall think in this manner. 

GUEST. If any one, therefore, accurately accomplishes these things, in 
both male and female children of three years old, and does not 
negligently make use of what has been said, he will procure no small 
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advantage to such as are recently educated. But these things will be 
accommodated to the disposition of children of three, four, five, and six 
years of age. Luxury too should be removed from them; and they 
should be chastised, but not in an ignominious manner. But, as we said 
respecting slaves, that they should neither be chastised with insolence, 
as this would excite them to anger, nor yet be suffered to go 
unpunished, as this would render them delicate; the same mode of 
conduct should be observed towards those that are free. Sports, 
however, are to children certain spontaneous things, which when they 
engage in, they nearly of themselves invent. All children then of this 
age should assemble in the temples of the respective districts, from three 
to six years of age; the nurses of these still keeping a watchful eye over 
their orderly behaviour and incontinence. But one out of each of the 
twelve women should be placed over the nurses, and the whole herd, for 
the space of a year; and her province must consist in taking care that 
every thing prescribed by the guardians of the law is executed in an 
orderly manner. These should be chosen by the women that preside 
over marriages; one out of each tribe, and of the same age with 
themselves. She who is established in this office should go every day to 
a temple, and always punish the person that acts unjustly, viz. a male 
and female slave and a stranger of either sex, herself, by means of certain 
servants of the city; but a citizen, when she is doubtful respecting his 
punishment, must be taken by her to the zdiles to receive his sentence. 
But when the punishment which a citizen deserves is not dubious, she 
herself shall inflict it. After children are six years of age, the males 
should be separated from the females; boys should associate with boys, 
and girls in a similar manner with each other. It is likewise proper that 
the attention of each should be directed to disciplines; the males being 
sent to the masters of equestrian exercises, of bows, darts, and slings; 
likewise the females, if discipline of this kind 1s allowed them; and 
especially that they may become acquainted with the use of arms. But 
now almost all men are ignorant how things of this kind are 
circumstanced. 

CLIN. What do you mean? 

GUEST. That things on the right hand seem to differ naturally from 
those on the left, with respect to the several actions of the hands. For 
the feet, and the inferior parts of the body, do not appear to possess any 
difference with respect to labour. But in the hands we each of us 
become as it were lame, through the ignorance of our nurses and 
mothers. For each of the members naturally possesses nearly equal 
power; but they not properly using them, through custom we make a 
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difference between them. For, indeed, in certain employments there is 
no great difference in the use of the hands. Thus, using the lyre with 
the left hand, and the plectrum with the right, is a thing of no 
consequence; and so in other things of a similar nature. But not to use 
these examples in other particulars is nearly folly. The law of the 
Scythians, indeed, evinces the truth of these observations. For they not 
only hold the bow in their left hand, and the arrow in the right, but 
similarly employ both hands for both these. And there are many other 
examples of this kind in charioteers and others. From all which we may 
learn, that those who render the left hand more imbecil than the right 
act contrary to nature. This, as I have said, is a thing of no great 
consequence in horned plectra, and such-like instruments; but in battle, 
where it is necessary to use iron, bows, and spears, it is of great 
consequence. But it is by far of the greatest importance when it is 
requisite to use arms against arms. There 1s, indeed, a great difference 
between one that learns and one that does not learn, and between him 
who ts exercised and him who is not exercised. For, as he who is 
perfectly exercised in the pancratium, or in boxing, or wrestling, 1s not 
incapable of fighting from his left-hand parts, but becomes lame and 
confused in his motions when any one, causing him to change his 
position, compels him to exercise himself from his right-hand parts; - the 
same thing, in my opinion, ought to appear proper in arms, and in 
every thing else. For he who possesses a twofold power, viz. of 
defending himself, and vanquishing others, ought not to suffer, to the 
utmost of his power, either of these to remain indolent and without 
skill. And if any one had the nature of Geryon or Briareus, since in this 
case he would be capable of using a hundred hands, he ought with all 
these hands to hurl a hundred darts. All these particulars ought to be 
under the direction of the male and female governors; the female 
governors inspecting the sports and nutriment of the children, but the 
male their disciplines, that, all the boys and girls having the perfect use 
of both their feet and both their hands, they may as much as possible 
in no respect injure nature by custom. But it will happen that twofold 
disciplines must be used; gymnastic, for particulars pertaining to the 
body; and music, for such as pertain to the good condition of the soul. 
Again, however, gymnastic is twofold; dancing and wrestling. And of 
dancing, one kind imitates the diction of the muse, preserving the 
magnificent in conjunction with the liberal; but another kind, for the 
sake of the good habit, lightness, and beauty of the parts and members 
of the body, aptly bends and stretches each, imparting to them 
rhythmical motion, disseminating, and at the same time following the 


whole order of dancing. With respect to wrestling, that which Antzus 
or Cercyon adopted among their arts, for the sake of useless contention, 
or the boxing employed by Epeus' or Amycus,* since they are of no 
use in battle, they do not deserve to be mentioned. But the particulars 
respecting proper wrestling, by clinging round the neck or with the 
hands, or round the sides, when desire of victory and a good habit of 
body are applied for the sake of strength and health, - these, as they are 
useful to every purpose, are not to be omitted; but both masters and 
disciples are to be enjoined, that, when we establish the laws respecting 
these, all such particulars may be benevolently imparted to the one, and 
gratefully received by the other. Nor must such imitations in choirs as 
are fit to be imitated be omitted; in this place, indeed, the armed sports 
of the Curetes; but, in Lacedezmon, of the Dioscuri. Our virgin too and 
mistress Minerva, being delighted with the sport of the choir, does not 
think it fit to play with empty hands; but, being perfectly adorned with 
complete armour, she in this manner completes the dance. It will be 
proper that all the boys and girls should imitate the goddess in this 
respect, honouring her benevolence, in the necessity of war, and for the 
sake of festivals. It will likewise be proper that boys, immediately 
before they go to battle, should supplicate and make sacred processions 
in honour of all the Gods, being at the same time adorned with arms 
and horses, and performing their supplications to the Gods and the sons 
of the Gods, sometimes swifter, and sometimes slower in dancing, and 
as they proceed to battle. Contests too, and preludes of contests, should 
be used, for no other purpose than for the sake of these things. For 
these, both in peace and war, are useful to a city and to private families. 
But other labours, sports, and exercises respecting the body are not, O 
Megillus and Clinias, liberal. And thus that gymnastic, which I said in 
our former discourse ought to be discussed, is nearly now absolved. 
But, if you have any thing better than this, speak, and do not withhold 
iT. 

CLIN. It is not easy, O guest, omitting these, to have any thing better 
to say about gymnastic and contest. 


t Epeus was the son of Endymion, and brother to Pzon, who reigned in a part of 
Peloponnesus. His subjects were called from him Epei. He conquered in boxing at the 
funeral games in honour of Patroclus. 


t Amycus was the son of Neptune, by Melia, and was famous for his skill in the 
management of the cestus. 
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GUEST. It follows, therefore, that we should speak about the gifts of 
the Muses and Apollo, which we formerly thought we had so 
sufficiently discussed, that the particulars about gymnastic alone 
remained; but now it is evident that there is something respecting these 
which should be mentioned before every thing else. Of this, therefore, 
we will in the next place speak. 

CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. Hear me, therefore; for you have heard me in what has been 
already discussed. But at the same time it is requisite that both the 
speaker and hearer should be cautious in mentioning that which 1s 
vehemently wonderful and unusual. This also should be the case at 
present. For I am now going to assert something which cannot be 
mentioned without fear; but at the same time, assuming courage, I shall 
not desist. 

CLIN. What is this, O guest? 

GUEST. I say, that all cities are ignorant that the stability or mutation 
of sports is the principal thing respecting the promulgation of laws. For 
when it is so ordered, that the same persons always use, and are 
delighted with, the same sports, according to the same, and in a similar 
manner, legal institutions are then permitted to remain established in 
quiet. But when sports are changed, and innovations made in them, so 
that young men are perpetually engaged in new sports, both in the 
figures of their bodies and other apparatus; continually form a different 
opinion of the becoming and unbecoming in these particulars; and in the 
highest degree honour the inventors of new figures, colours, and every 
thing else of this kind; - when this is the case, we say, and say with the 
greatest rectitude, that a greater mischief cannot befall the city. For it 
secretly changes the manners of the youthful part of the inhabitants, and 
causes them to despise that which is ancient, and honour that which is 
new. But I again say, that there is not any thing more detrimental to 
all cities than this assertion and dogma. Hear, however, what a mighty 
evil I say it 1s. 

CLIN. Do you speak of blaming ancient institutions in cities? 

GUEST. Entirely so. 

CLIN. You shall not, therefore, find us depraved auditors of this 
discourse, but as much as possible most benevolent. 

GUEST. It is reasonable to suppose that you will be so. 

CLIN. Only speak, therefore. 

GUEST. Come then, let us hear this with greater attention, and thus 
speak among ourselves. We find then, that mutation in all things, 
except such as are evil, is in the highest degree pernicious at all times in 


the diet of bodies, in the manners of souls, and, in short, in every thing 
except, as I just now said, in things evil. So that, if any one directs his 
attention to bodies, and considers them as accustomed to certain kinds 
of food, drink, and labours, he will find that at first they are disturbed 
by them, but afterwards by the long continued use of these acquire flesh, 
become friendly, accustomed, and familiar to all this diet, and are 
disposed in the best manner with respect to health and pleasure. He 
will likewise find, that if at any time they are forced to change any part 
of their approved diet, at first they are disturbed by disease, and do not 
recover their health till they are accustomed to the new food. The same 
thing must be considered as taking place in the thoughts of men, and the 
natures of souls. For every soul reverences and fears to make any 
change in the laws in which it has been educated, when by a certain 
divine good fortune those laws have remained for a long time unmoved, 
so that no one either recollects or has ever heard that they subsisted 
otherwise than at present. The legislator, therefore, ought to devise 
some method by which this may be accomplished in the city. But I 
have discovered the following method: All men, as I have said before, 
consider the sports of youth when changed, as nothing more than mere 
sports, and are far from thinking that they are of the greatest 
consequence. Hence, they do not resist this mutation, but comply with 
it. Nor do they consider, that the children who engage in these new 
sports necessarily become different men from what they would have 
been if their old sports had remained; but, becoming different, that they 
will pursue a different life, and thus be accustomed to different studies 
and laws. Hence, no one fears that what I just now called the greatest 
evil will by these means happen to cities. Mutations, therefore, 
respecting figures are less noxious. But frequent innovations in praising 
and blaming manners are, in my opinion, the greatest of all evils, and 
the most to be dreaded. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. What then? Shall we believe in our former discourse, in 
which we said that the particulars respecting rhythm, and every kind of 
music, were imitations of the manners of better and worse men? Or 
how shall we say? 

CLIN. Our opinion is in no respect different from this. 

GUEST. We say, therefore, that we should endeavour by every possible 


contrivance, that neither children in our city may desire other imitations 
in dancing and singing, nor any one may persuade them to this 


innovation by introducing all-various pleasures. 
CLIN. You speak with the utmost rectitude. 
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GUEST. Has any one then of us any art better calculated for this 
purpose than that of the Egyptians? 

CLIN. What are you speaking of? 

GUEST. That every kind of dancing and melody should be 
consecrated; instituting, in the first place, festivals at certain times of the 
year, in honour of the several Gods, the sons of Gods, and demons; and 
after this, the sacrifices to the different divinities, together with the ode 
and choirs with which the sacrifices are to be honoured. After these 
things are established, all the citizens in common should sacrifice to the 
Fates, and to all the other Gods, and dedicate their several odes to each 
of the Gods and their attendants. But if any one introduces other 
hymns and choirs in honour of the Gods than those which are instituted 
by law, the priests and priestesses, together with the guardians of the 
laws, shall, in a holy and legitimate manner, repulse him in his 
undertaking. And he who is repulsed, if he is not willingly restrained, 
shall suffer the punishment of his impiety through the whole of life, 
from any one who is willing to inflict it. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. But since we are arrived thus far in our discourse, we should — 
be affected in a becoming manner. 

CLIN. About what are you speaking? 

GUEST. All men, not only the old but the young, when they see or 
hear any thing unusual, do not tmmediately assent to that which is 
dubious respecting it, directly, as it were, running to embrace it; but, 
standing still, as if situated in a place where three roads meet, and not 
very much seeing the right way, inquire, and do not proceed any further 
till they have a firm assurance respecting the road they should take. We 
too should act in a similar manner at present. For, as we have now 
fallen upon an unusual and wonderful discourse respecting laws, we 
ought necessarily to make every possible inquiry, and not readily decide, 
being such men as we are, on things of such great importance, or 
attempt to assert any thing immediately, as if the subject was perfectly 
clear. 

CLIN. You speak most truly. 

GUEST. We will, therefore, give the subject time, and then firmly 
decide upon it, when ıt has been sufficiently considered by us. But lest 
we should in vain leave the order consequent to laws unfinished, let us 
proceed to the end of them. For, perhaps, if divinity is willing, and this 
discussion obtains its completion, what is at present dubious may 
become sufficiently clear. 

CLIN. You speak most excellently, O guest, and we shall do as you say. 
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GUEST. We say, then, that this wonderful thing must be granted, - I 
mean, that odes must be established for us by law; just as the ancients, 
as it appears, proclaimed respecting singing to the harp. So that they, 
perhaps, did not entirely dissent from what is said by us at present; but 
in a dream, as it were, or roused to a vigilant state, they either dreamt 
or prophesied this. Let this then be the decree respecting it: - No one 
shall dare to sing any thing besides the public and sacred songs, or make 
any alteration in the whole choir of the young men, or utter any thing 
contrary to the other laws. And he who complies with this decree shall 
be liberated from fine; but he who does not comply, as we said just 
now, shall be punished by the guardians of the laws, and by the priests 
and priestesses. Let these things, therefore be now established for us in 


discourse. 
CLIN. Let them be established. 


GUEST. But after what manner can any one so establish them by law 
as that he may not appear perfectly ridiculous? It appears to me that it 
will be the safest way to fashion them first of all in our discourse like 
certain images. I say, then, that one of the images 1s as follows: The 
sacrifice being performed, and the victims burnt according to law, if 
some private person, a son for instance, or a brother, should approach 
the altars and sacred rites blaspheming with every kind of blasphemy, 
should we not say that he uttered a sorrowful and bad omen and 


prophecy, both to his father and the rest of his kindred? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. This, therefore, in short, must nearly take place in all our 
cities. For, when any magistrate performs any sacrifice in common, not 
one choir, but a multitude of choirs assemble on the occasion; and 
standing not far from the altars, but sometimes close to them, they utter 
every kind of blasphemy respecting the sacred concerns, exciting the 


souls of the hearers with words, rhythms, and the most lamentable 
harmonies: and he who causes the city to weep most abundantly 


immediately after the sacrifice is finished, bears away the palm of 
victory. Shall we not abrogate this law? And if, at any time, it is 
necessary that the citizens should hear lamentations of this kind, it 
should not be on certain sacred, but rather on inauspicious days: and 
then it will be proper that rather certain foreign choirs, conducted by 
hire, should sing on this occasion, as 1s the case at funerals, where those 
who are hired for the purpose walk before the dead with a certain Caric 


Muse.’ A thing of this kind may very properly be adopted about such 
odes as these. A long robe too will be proper for funeral odes, and not 
crowns or golden ornaments. But, in short, every thing of a nature 
contrary to these should be employed on this occasion, that I may 
dismiss all further discourse about these particulars with the utmost 
celerity. I again, therefore, ask if it is agreeable to you, that this first 
image should be established for odes? | 

CLIN. What kind of image? 

GUEST. A good omen. And, indeed, the genus of the ode should 
every where, and in every respect, be employed in prognosticating well. 
Or shall I not at all ask your opinion, but thus establish it? 

CLIN. By all means, establish it: for this law will vanquish by the 
unanimous votes of all men. 

GUEST. What then, after good omination, will be the second law of 
music? Will it not be, that prayers should be offered to the respective 
Gods to whom we sacrifice? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But the third law, I think, will be, that since poets know that 
prayers are petitions addressed to the Gods, they ought to be careful in 
the highest degree, lest they should ignorantly request what is evil, as if 
it were good. For I think the condition of him who prays in this 
manner would be ridiculous. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Did we not a little before agree, that neither silver nor gold 
ought to be considered as riches in our city? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Of what then shall we say this discourse is the paradigm? Is 
it not of this, that not every genus of poets is sufficient to know, in the 
highest degree, things good and evil? If, therefore, any poet, either in 
prose or verse, shall compose for us improper prayers, he shall be made 
by the citizens to pray for the contrary to what he asked in his prayers, 
in things of the greatest importance: though, as we have already said, we 
shall not find many offences greater than this. But we shall establish 
this as one of the laws and forms respecting the Muse. 

CLIN. Which? Speak to us more clearly. 

GUEST. That a poet shall not compose any thing, either beautiful or 
good, different from the legal and just institutions of the city. Nor shall 
he be permitted to show what he has composed to any private person, 


' That is, says the Greek Scholiast, a lamentable Muse: for the Cartans appear to be 
of a mournful disposition, and for hire lament over the dead bodies of foreigners. 


before the judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this purpose, 
have seen and approved it. But it has nearly been shown by us, who 
those are whom we have chosen to preside over music and discipline. 
Shall I then, as usual, ask whether this law, formula, and third image, 1s 
to be established for us? Or how does it appear to you? 

CLIN. That it should be established, undoubtedly. 

GUEST. After these things, it will be most proper that hymns, and 
encomiums of the Gods, should be sung mingled with prayers; and after 
the Gods, in a similar manner, that proper prayers, with encomiums, 
should be offered to demons and heroes. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But, after this law, the following will take place without envy. 
It will be proper that those citizens who have accomplished beautiful 
and laborious works, pertaining either to bodies or souls, and who have 
been obedient to the laws, should after their decease be celebrated. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But to honour those who are yet alive, with encomiums and 
hymns, and before, having completely run the race of life, they have 
arrived at a beautiful end, is not safe. Let all these particulars be 
established for us, common both to men and women that have been 
illustriously good. But it will be proper that odes and dancings should 
be established in the following manner:- There are many ancient and 
beautiful poems about music, and in a similar manner about dancing. 
Out of these to choose that which 1s becoming and adapted to an 


established polity, cannot be the means of exciting envy. The electors 
of these shall not be less than fifty years old. These shall choose that 
poem out of the ancient poems which appears to be sufficient for the 
purpose. But that which is insufficient, or altogether unfit, they shall 
either entirely reject, or commit to poets and musicians to be properly 
corrected, employing for this purpose their poetical abilities. They shall 
not apply to these for the gratification of desire, or for pleasures, except 
in a very few cases; but, the will of the legislator being made known, all 
dancing, every ode, and every choir, shall be instituted according to their 
determination. For every employment about a Muse, which is 
conducted in an orderly manner, though a sweet Muse is not added, is 
ten thousand times better than every disorderly pursuit of a Muse. The 
pleasant, however, is common to all the Muses. For every one considers 
that to be pleasant with which he has been conversant from infancy to 
mature age. And if he has been familiar with a prudent and orderly 
Muse, when he hears one of a contrary character, he hates, and calls it 
illiberal. But he who has been educated in a familiarity with a common 
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and sweet Muse, calls the contrary to this frigid and unpleasant. So that, 
as I just now said, neither the pleasant nor the unpleasant has any 
peculiar privilege. But the case is different with respect to emolument 
and detriment: for the one renders those who are educated in it better, 
and the other worse. 

CLIN. It is well said. 

GUEST. Further still, it will be proper to separate the songs which are 
adapted to the women from those which are adapted to the men, 
defining them by a certain formula, and accommodating them to 
harmonies and rhythms. For to be dissonant from the whole of 
harmony, or foreign from rhythm, attributing to melodies nothing 
adapted to each of these, is a dire circumstance. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the figures of these should be established by law, and 
both be properly attributed to both. But that which ts accommodated 
either to men or women ought to be rendered manifest from the 
difference of the nature of each. That which is magnificent, therefore, 
and verges to fortitude, must be called virile: but that which more 
inclines to the ornamental and the moderate must be delivered, both in 
law and in discourse, as of a more feminine nature. This, then, is the 
order. In the next place, let us declare after what manner, by whom, 
and when, each of these are to be accomplished. But as a shipwright, 
when he lays down that which is the principle in the construction of a 
ship, describes the form of the keel; in like manner, I appear to myself 
to do the same thing. For, while I endeavour to distinguish the figures 
of lives according to the manners of souls, I in reality lay down the keels 
of them, and very properly consider by what device, and after what 
manner, we may transport in the best manner life over this sea of life. 
Human affairs, indeed, are not worthy of great attention; yet it is 
necessary that they should be attended to. But this is not an 
unfortunate circumstance. Since, however, we are here, if we can in a 
certain respect accomplish this in a convenient manner, it will, perhaps, 
be sufficient for us. But some one may, perhaps, very properly inquire 
what it 1s that I now say. | 

CLIN. Some one may. 

GUEST. I say, then, that a thing of a serious nature ought to be 
seriously studied, but that this ought by no means to be the case with 
that which is not of a serious nature. And that divinity, indeed, is 
naturally worthy of every blessed study, but that man, as I said before, 
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was fashioned to be a certain sport’ of divinity. This, indeed, is truly 
the most excellent thing which he possesses. It is necessary, therefore, 
that every man and woman, pursuing this mode, and engaging in the 
most beautiful sports, should thus pass through life, thinking, in a 
manner, entirely contrary to what they do at present. 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. Now, indeed, they think that serious pursuits ought to subsist 
for the sake of sports. For they consider that warlike concerns, which 
are things of a serious nature, ought to be well disposed for the sake of 
peace. But neither does sport naturally belong to war, nor was there 
ever any discipline in it which deserves to be mentioned, nor is there at 
present, nor will be. But we say that this is a thing of a most serious 
nature, - I mean, that every one ought to pass through life, for the most 
part, and in the most excellent manner, in peace. What the proper 
manner, therefore, is of sporting through life, and what the sports are 
which should be employed in sacrifices, in singing and dancing, so that 
the Gods may be rendered propitious, and enemies opposed and 
vanquished in battle; likewise, by what songs and dances both these may 
be accomplished; - of all these particulars we have delivered the formulz, 
and, as it were, cut the paths in which we should proceed. The poet too 
appears to speak well when he says: "You will conceive, O Telemachus, 
some things from yourself, but others the demon will suggest to you. 
For I do not think that you were born and nourished with unfavourable 
Gods."* Such too ought to be the conceptions of our pupils. For they 
should think that what we have already said has been sufficiently said; 
and that the demon and divinity will suggest other things to them 
respecting sacrifices and choirs, viz. what divinities they ought to render 
propitious in their sports, and when; at the same time living in a natural 
manner, and being themselves, for the most part, prodigies, but 
participating certain small portions of truth. 

MEGIL. You vilify, O guest, in every respect the human race. 

GUEST. You should not wonder at this, O Megillus, but pardon me. 
For, looking to divinity, and being affected with the view, I have said 
that which I just now said. But let our race not be any thing despicable 


t Ancient theologists and intellectual philosophers were accustomed to call the 
energy of divinity proceeding into the sensible universe sport, on account of the 
delusive, fictitious, and ever-gliding nature of matter, and the forms which it contains. 
So that in this sense man, considered as connected with body, may be said to be the 
sport of divinity. 


* Odyss. lib. iii, 26 et seq. 
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(if it 1s agreeable to you), but worthy serious attention. After these 
things the public buildings for gymnastic exercises and disciplines have 
been spoken of, and placed in a tripartite manner in the middle of the 
city. The gymnasia too of the horses have, in a similar manner, been 
assigned a tripartite distribution in the suburbs of the city, together with 
ample places adorned for the sake of the young men, that in these they 
may exercise themselves with the bow and arrow, and in other 
jaculations; and may be properly disciplined and attended to. If, 
therefore, we did not then sufhciently speak about these particulars, let 
us now discourse about them in conjunction with the laws. 

Of all these, then, foreign masters should be hired, who, residing in 
these ample places may teach every one that shall come to be instructed, 
the warlike and musical disciplines; not only instructing those whom 
their parents wish to be taught, and rejecting others, but, as it is said, 
teaching every man and boy to the utmost of their power, as being those 
who from necessity discipline the city rather than children. My law too 
asserts the same things about females as about males; and says, that the 
former ought to be equally exercised with the latter. Nor shall I be 
afraid to say, that both the gymnastic and equestrian disciplines are 
adapted to women as well as to men. For I am persuaded of this 
through hearing ancient fables. But, in short, even at present, | know 
that there are innumerable myriads of women about Pontus, called 
Sauromantides, who are ordered equally to use, and equally to be 
exercised in, horses, bows, and other arms, in common with the men. 
But besides this I reason in the following manner about these particulars: 
I say, if it is possible that these things may subsist in this manner, the 
custom of our country, which excludes women from engaging with all 
their strength in the same pursuits as men, is the most foolish of all 
customs. For thus every city is nearly rendered half instead of double, 
from the same effects and labours. Though, indeed, this is a wonderful 
error of the legislator. 

CLIN. So it appears. Yet, O guest, many of the things asserted by us 
at present are contrary to the custom of a polity. 

GUEST. But we ought to permit the subject of our discourse to be 
well discussed; and, when discussed, it is requisite to select that which 
appears to be best. 

CLIN. You have spoken very elegantly, and you have made me 
reprove myself for what I just now said. Speak, therefore, after this, 
whatever is agreeable to yourself. 

GUEST. That is agreeable to me, O Clinias, which I said above; that, 
if it should appear these things could not be sufficiently accomplished, 


they may perhaps be contradicted in discourse. But now, if some one 
is by no means disposed to admit this law, he ought to inquire after 
something else. Nevertheless, our exhortation will not cease to assert 
that women ought in the highest degree, in our city, to participate in 
common with the men of discipline and other particulars. For in a 
certain respect it is requisite to think as follows on this subject. Admit 
that women are not to participate in common with men, in every thing 
pertaining to life, will it not be necessary that another order should be 
assigned to them? 

CLIN. It will be necessary. 

GUEST. What other order then among those which exist at present, 
shall we assign them in preference to that of our communion? Shall we 
adopt that of the Thracians and many other nations, who use women 
for the purposes of agriculture, and in the place of herdsmen and 
shepherds, in the very same manner as they use their slaves? Or shall 
we adopt the custom of our country, and that of all our neighbouring 
cities? For, with us, all possessions, as they are called, are collected 
together into one habitation, and the care of provisions, shuttles, and 
every thing pertaining to the manufacture of wool, is committed to 
women. Or shall we, O Megillus, choose a medium between these, the 
Laconic mode? so that virgins shall engage in gymnastic exercises and 
music; but women, during the time of peace, shall take care of the 
manufacture of wool, at the same time leading an active, but by no 
means a depraved and abject life? And further still, shall they bestow a 
certain kind of middle attention to the care of provisions and the 
education of children, but shall not engage in war; so that, if it should 
be necessary at any time to defend the city and their children, they may 
neither be able to use bows like certain Amazons, nor be skilled in any 
other kind of jaculation, nor yet to imitate the Goddess with spear and 
shield, and make a generous resistance for their besieged country, so as 
to be able, when beheld in a certain order, at least to terrify the enemy, 
if they can accomplish nothing greater than this? But, if they live in this 
manner, they will by no means dare to imitate the Sauromantides, who 
will appear to these women to be men. Let him, therefore, who 1s 
willing to praise your legislators for these things, praise them: but my 
opinion respecting them will never alter. For a legislator ought to be a 
perfect and not a half character, who suffers the female sex to be lost in 
luxury, and to use improper diet, but takes consummate care of the male 
sex, and thus nearly leaves for the city the half instead of the double of 
a happy life. 
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MEGIL. What shall we do, O Clinias? shall we suffer our guest thus 
to censure the Spartans? 

CLIN. Certainly. For, since liberty of speech is given to him, he must 
be suffered to go on, till laws have in every respect been sufficiently 
discussed. 

MEGIL. You speak very properly. 

GUEST. It is, therefore, nearly my province to endeavour to discuss 
what is subsequent to this. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. What then will be the mode of life by which necessaries may 
be moderately procured for men? so that arts may be left to others, but 
agriculture committed to slaves, who may procure the first fruits of the 
earth, so as to be sufficient for men that live in a moderate manner: 
likewise, that eating in common may be adopted, the men being placed 
apart, and their domestics situated near them; also the female offspring, 
together with their mothers. Further still, that male and female 
governors may be placed over these public banquets, so as to dissolve 
them every day, and inspect the behaviour of all those that eat in 
common; and who may return home after the governor and the rest 
have made libations to those Gods to whom that day or night 1s 
dedicated. To men governed in this orderly manner, will no necessary 
work, and which is in every respect adapted to them, be left? But is it 
necessary that each of them should live after the manner of cattle, 
paying attention to nothing but growing fat? This therefore, we say, 1s 
neither just nor beautiful: nor is it possible that a man who lives in this 
manner can obtain that which is adapted to his nature. But to a sluggish 
animal, and which grows fat through indolence, it belongs to be torn in 
pieces by another animal who is vehemently exercised by fortitude and 
labours. If, therefore, we investigate these things with the accuracy 
which we employ at present, we shall perhaps find that they will never 
take place as long as women and children, private houses, and every 
thing else of this kind, are made to be private property. But those 
particulars which are secondary to these, and have just now been 
mentioned by us, if they take place, should be established in a very 
moderate manner. We say then that a work remains for those that live 
in this manner, which ts neither the smallest nor the most vile, but the 
greatest of all things which are ordained by a just law. For, as he who 
aspires after victory, in the Pythian or Olympian games, neglects every 
other pursuit, so his soul is filled with a double, or more than a double 
employment, who devotes himself in the most proper manner to the 
virtue of the soul and body. For no other employment ought to 
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become an impediment to a proper attention to the body, and to the 
disciplines and manners of the soul. But, indeed, every night and every 
day are scarcely sufficient for him who does this, to accomplish his end 
in a perfect and sufficient manner. Since these things, therefore, 
naturally subsist in this manner, the whole time of employment ought 
to be always orderly assigned to liberal men, in a continued succession, 
from one rising of the sun to another. The legislator, indeed, will 
appear ungraceful, who says many and trifling things about domestic 
government, and among these about the necessity of nocturnal vigilance, 
in order that the whole city may be continually defended with accuracy. 
For it ought to be considered as base, and not liberal, by all men, for 
any citizen to pass the whole night in sleep, and not to be always the 
first that 1s roused and seen by all his domestics; whether it is proper to 
call a thing of this kind a law or an institute. Besides this, it ought to 
be reckoned base by female slaves, for the mistress to be roused by 
them, instead of being herself the first to rouse the rest, viz. both male 
and female slaves, her children, and in short, if possible, the whole 
house. All free persons, therefore, rising by night, should perform the 
many necessary political and economic duties of their stations; the 
governors, those pertaining to the city, and masters and mistresses, those 
pertaining to their families. For much sleep is neither naturally adapted 
to bodies nor to souls, nor to the actions of these. For he who 1s asleep 
is of no more worth than that which is destitute of life; but, whoever 
among us is careful in the highest degree that he may live and be wise, 
will be vigilant for the greatest part of his time, sleeping no longer than 
is necessary to the preservation of health. But much of this will not be 
requisite for him who is familiar with good habits. Magistrates, indeed, 
who are vigilant by night in cities, are a terror to evil men, whether 
they are enemies or citizens, but are admired and honoured by the just 
and the wise; and are both useful to themselves and the whole city. The 
night being passed through in this manner, besides all the above- 
mentioned advantages, produces likewise a certain fortitude in the souls 
of the citizens. On the dawn of day it will be proper that boys should 
go to their masters. For neither cattle nor any thing else should live 
without a shepherd; nor boys without certain teachers, nor slaves 
without masters: but a boy is the most difficult to manage of all wild 
beasts. For, in consequence of the fountain of prudence in him not 
being yet perfect, he becomes insidious and vehement, and the most 
insolent of wild beasts. On this account it is necessary to bind him with 
a multitude of chains: and as soon as he is freed from his nurse and 
mother, he should be committed to the care of pedagogues, on account 


of his childishness and infancy, and afterwards to preceptors, that, as a 
free-born animal, he may be instructed in proper disciplines. But if the 
boy is born a slave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punish the 
child, pedagogue, and preceptor, whenever he detects them acting 
improperly. But whoever is present on this occasion, and does not 
justly punish the offenders, shall in the first place be subject to the 
greatest reproach; and, in the next place, he who was chosen by the 
guardians of the law to preside over boys, shall take notice whether he 
whom we have mentioned does not chastise these offenders, when it is 
fit they should be chastised, or does not chastise them in a proper 
manner. For he must be an acute inspector, and one who diligently 
attends to the education of boys, and regulates their natures, always 
converting them to that which is legally good. But in what manner will 
the law furnish us with sufficient instruction in this particular? For this 
has not yet been delivered either clearly or sufficiently, but only in a 
partial manner. It 1s however necessary, that to the utmost of our 
power, nothing should be left incomplete, but that every thing should 
be unfolded, that our discourse may be to others both an interpreter and 
a nourisher. We have, therefore, already spoken concerning the form 
of a choir of singing and dancing, which among these are to be chosen, 
corrected, and dedicated to divinity. But we have not yet spoken 
concerning prose compositions, which of these, and in what manner, O 
most excellent superintendent of boys, they are to be delivered to those 
under your tuition. Though you have in our discourse the particulars 
which they ought to learn and study, respecting war. For the things, 
my friend, pertaining to letters have in the first place been sufficiently 
discussed by the legislator. In the next place, those pertaining to the 
lyre, and such as are of a memorable nature, which we said it was 
necessary to mention, together with warlike and economical concerns. 
After this, the legislator discussed those particulars respecting the periods 
of divine bodies, viz. of the stars, the sun, and the moon, which ought 
to be established by every city. But of what particulars are we speaking? 
I answer, Of the order of days with respect to the periods of months, 
and of months with respect to years, that seasons, sacrifices, and 
festivals, receiving that which is accommodated to them, and being 
disposed in a natural order, may render the city alive and vigilant, 
attributing proper honours to the Gods, and causing men to be more 
wise about the worship of divinity. These things, O friend, have thus 
been sufficiently discussed for you by the legislator. Attend, therefore, 
to what follows: We say that all has not been said about letters that 
might be said, because it has not yet been determined whether he who 
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is to become a moderate citizen ought to possess an accurate knowledge 
of discipline, or by no means apply to it. In a similar manner, too, 
respecting the lyre. Boys, therefore, of ten years of age should apply to 
letters for nearly the space of three years. And those who are thirteen 


years old should bestow in like manner three years on the study of the 
lyre. Nor shall it be lawful for a father to keep his children to these 
studies for a shorter or longer space of time, nor for a child to apply to 


them, whether he is a lover or a hater of discipline. But he who is not 
obedient to the law in this respect, let him be deprived of those youthful 
honours which we shall shortly mention. However, in the first place, 
hear what masters ought to teach, and youth to learn, during this 
period. They should labour at letters till they are able to read and write. 
But we should not be at all concerned that those who are not naturally 
quick make neither rapid nor beautiful advances in allotted portions of 
time. With respect to those monuments of the poets destitute of the 
lyre, which are partly written in measure, and are partly without the 
sections of rhythm, O ye best of all guardians of the laws, what use will 
ye permit to be made of those writings, which, being destitute of 
rhythm and harmony, are deceitful compositions, and are left us by 
certain men of this description? It appears to me, that the legislator 
himself will very much doubt what is to be done in this case. 

CLIN. What is this, O guest, which you appear to say, doubting with 
yourself? 

GUEST. Your question is very pertinent, O Clinias. But to you, who 
speculate in common with me respecting laws, it is necessary that I 


should speak both that which appears certain, and that which appears 
dubious. 


CLIN. What, therefore, do you now say respecting these? And what 
is it that moves you to speak in this manner? 

GUEST. I will tell you. For it is by no means easy to speak contrary 
to what has been often said by ten thousand mouths. 

CLIN. But what? Does it appear to you that the few and 
inconsiderable particulars which have been above mentioned by you 
respecting laws, are contrary to the sentiments of the multitude? 

GUEST. You have spoken this with the greatest truth. For, as it 
appears to me, you exhort me to proceed confidently in this road, 
though it is arduous and odious to many, and. advance through the path 
of laws which our present discourse has unfolded, without omitting any 
particular. And, perhaps, a journey of this kind will be pleasing to no 
less a multitude of a different description; but, if to a less, it will not be 
a worse multitude. 


CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. I shall not therefore desist. I say, indeed, that we have many 
poets who have written in hexameter, and many how have written in 
trimeter' verse; among which the intention of some has been serious in 
these compositions, but of others jocose. An innumerable multitude too 
of such as are skilled in these writings have often said, that children who 
are properly educated must be abundantly nourished with those poetical 
compositions by often hearing them read; and, in short, must be made 
learned by committing all the poets to memory. But others say, that a 
selection should be made of the principal things in all the poets, and that 
certain entire sentences collected for this purpose should be committed 
to memory, if any one among us 1s desirous of becoming a wise and 
good man through much experience and skill in a multitude of 
particulars. Do you, therefore, now order me to explain what is 
beautifully said, and what not, among these assertions? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Shall I, in one word, therefore say what I think sufficient 
about all these? I am of opinion, indeed, that every one will allow me 
to say that many things are beautifully asserted by the poets, and many 
things quite the contrary. But, if this be the case, I say that polymathy 
is dangerous to youth. 

CLIN. How then, and what would you advise the guardian of the law 
to do? 

GUEST. Of what are you speaking? 

CLIN. Of the paradigm, by looking to which the guardian of the laws 
may permit some things to be learnt by all boys, and may forbid others. 
Speak, and do not be remiss in answering this question. 

GUEST. O good Clinias, I appear in a certain respect to be fortunate. 

CLIN. About what? 

GUEST. Because I am not entirely destitute of a paradigm. For, now 
looking to the particulars which we have discussed from the rising of the 
sun to the present hour, but not in my opinion without divine inspiration, 
it appears to me that they are similar to a certain poesy. Nor perhaps 
is it wonderful that I should be very much delighted, on beholding our 
assertions collected as it were together in one. For, of all those above- 
mentioned numerous sentences which I have learnt and heard, those 
which we have collected in the present discourse appear to me to be the 
most moderate, and most fit to be heard by youth. So that I think I 
cannot propose a better paradigm to the guardian of the laws, and to the 


t A trimeter is an lambic verse of three measures, or six feet. 


preceptor of youth, than this, that they should exhort the masters to 
teach boys these things, together with such particulars as are consequent 
and similar to these, whether they are written in prose or verse, or are 
simply asserted without being written, but are conformable to these 
laws, and are, therefore, by no means to be neglected, but committed to 
writing. And, in the first place, the teachers themselves should be 
compelled to learn and praise these assertions: but those teachers must 
not act in the capacity of teachers by whom they are not approved. 
And, finally, boys must be committed to the care of those preceptors by 
whom these assertions are approved and praised. And thus much 
concerning letters, and the masters of letters. 

CLIN. We do not appear to me, O guest, to have wandered from the 
design of our discourse: but whether or not we are right upon the 
whole, is perhaps difficult to determine. 

GUEST. But this, O Clinias, will become more apparent (as it is 
proper it should) when, as we have often said, we arrive at the end of 
this discussion of laws. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. Should we not, after having discussed the particulars about 
letters, speak concerning the master of the harp? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. If we call to mind what has been already said by us, we 
assigned to the masters of the harp the province of imparting discipline 
and every kind of instruction about things of this sort. 

CLIN. Of what kind of things are you speaking? 

GUEST. We said, I think, that the Dionysiacal singers of sixty years 
of age ought to become remarkably acute in their perception of 
rhythms, and the compositions of harmonies; so that, in those melodies 
which imitate the passions of the soul, they may be able to distinguish 
good from bad imitations, - rejecting the latter, but singing to and 
enchanting the souls of youth with the former, and thus inciting them 
through imitations to the possession of virtue. 

CLIN. You speak most truly. 

GUEST. It is requisite, therefore, for the sake of these things, that both 
the harper and his pupil should use the sounds of the lyre, and likewise 


for the sake of the distinction of the chords; rendering sounds consonant 
to sounds. But it shall not be lawful to exhibit to those who, through 


the quickness of their apprehension, would in three years experience the 
utility of music, the different sounds, and variety of the lyre; the chords 
themselves producing certain melodies, and others being produced by the 
poet who composes the melody, so as to connect the dense with the 
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rare, the swift with the slow, the acute with the grave, and the 
consonant with the dissonant, and in a similar manner harmonizing to 
the sounds of the lyre all the varieties of rhythms. For contraries when 
confused with each other are difficult to be learnt. But it is proper that 
youth should be taught with the greatest possible facility. For the 
necessary disciplines which they must acquire are neither small nor few. 
However, our discourse as it advances in conjunction with time will 
show what these are. And such are the particulars respecting music, 
which must be attended to by the master of youth. But the particulars 
respecting those melodies and words which ought to be taught by the 
masters of choirs, we have already discussed. These we said ought to be 
consecrated in festivals, in an accommodated manner, so as that they 
may be advantageous to the city, in conjunction with prosperous 
pleasure. 

CLIN. These things too have been delivered by you, conformable to 
truth. 

GUEST. He, therefore, who is chosen as governor respecting the Muse, 
must attend to these particulars in conjunction with benevolent fortune. 
But, as we have delivered what remained to be discussed respecting 
music, we shall do the same respecting dancing, and the whole of 
gymnastic pertaining to the body. For it is necessary that both boys and 
girls should learn to dance, and to be exercised. Is it not? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. Dancing-masters therefore must be chosen for boys, and 
dancing-mustresses for girls, that they may not be unaptly exercised in 
this art. 

CLIN. Be ıt so. 

GUEST. Again, we call that man who engages in a variety of 
employments, the curator of youth, and who, since he attends to both 
music and gymnastic, cannot have much leisure. 

CLIN. How is it possible that, being advanced in years, he can attend 
to so many things? 

GUEST. Easily, my friend. For the law has permitted, and will permit 
him to choose, as his associates in these employments, such men and 
women among the citizens as he pleases. But he knows who ought to 
be chosen, and will desire to choose worthy associates, as prudently 
knowing and reverencing the magnitude of government, and being well 
convinced that all our affairs will sail prosperously over the sea of life 
when youth are properly educated. But, when this is not the case, the 
consequence neither deserves to be mentioned, nor shall we mention it, 
as in the highest degree venerating the lovers of prophets in a new city. 
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Much, therefore, has been said by us respecting dancing and all 
gymnastic motions. For we consider as gymnastic, all corporeal 
exercises in war, such as that of the bow, and every kind of hurling, 
likewise with the shield, and all the battles with arms; together with 
tactic evolutions, the conducting of armies, the positions of camps, and 
such particulars as pertain to equestrian disciplines. For it is proper that 
there should be common teachers of all these, procured by hire for this 
purpose by the city;, and that both boys and girls, men and women, 
should be their disciples, that they may be skilled in all these particulars. 
And girls indeed should apply themselves to every kind of dancing and 
fighting in armour; but women to military evolutions, and the taking up 
and laying down of arms, if on no other account, yet that, if at any time 
there should be occasion for all the men kia the city to march to 
battle, the women may be able sufficiently to defend the children and 
the rest of the city. Or, on the contrary, that they may take up arms 
for the city, if it should be attacked by foreign enemies, with a certain 
mighty strength and violence, whether they are Greeks or Barbarians; 
this being an event that may easily happen. For it is certainly a great 
fault in a polity, to educate women in so shameful a manner as to be 
inferior even to birds, who fight for their offspring with the strongest 
of savage animals, are willing to die, and expose themselves to every 
danger in their defence. But women, according to the present mode of 
education, in time of danger immediately run to sacred places, and fill 
all the altars and temples, and thus give rise to an opinion that man is 
naturally the most timid of all animals. 

CLIN. By Jupiter, O guest, this is both disgraceful and detrimental to 
a city. 

GUEST. We will, therefore, establish this as a law, that women shall 
not neglect warlike concerns, but that all the citizens, both male and 
female, shall pay attention to them. 

CLIN. I agree with you that it should be so. 

GUEST. With respect to wrestling, therefore, we have said some 
things, but we have not discussed that which I should call the greatest 
thing, nor is it easy to discuss it without uniting gesticulation to the 
discussion. This, therefore, we shall then determine when our discourse, 
following things, indicates something clear about other particulars of 


which we have spoken, and shows that such a wrestling is, in reality, of 
all motions most allied to contention in battle: and, besides this, that 


such wrestling ought to be studied for the sake of war, but not war for 


such wrestling. 
CLIN. This assertion of yours is beautiful. 
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GUEST. Thus much, therefore, may suffice at present concerning 
wrestling. But with respect to every other motion of the body, the 
greatest part of which may be properly denominated a certain dancing, 
it must be divided into two species; one of which imitates that which is 
venerable in more beautiful bodies, but the other, that which is depraved 
in baser bodies. And again, of each of these there are two species. For, 
of the worthy motion, one kind takes place when beautiful bodies and 
brave souls are entangled in war and violent labours: but the other, in 
the prosperous condition of this temperate soul in moderate pleasures. 
And he who calls a dancing of this kind pacific, denominates 1t 
according to nature. But of these, the dancing in battle, which 1s 
different from the pacific, may be properly called Pyrrhic; which 
imitates the avoiding of all blows and hurlings by declinations, every 
kind of yielding, leaping on high, and dropping on the ground; and 
likewise attempts to imitate the motions contrary to these, tending to 
efficacious figures, in the hurling of bows and spears, and in all kinds of 
blows. But the rectitude and proper tone both of good bodies and souls 
takes place for the most part when an imitation is employed which is 
advantageous to the members of the body. This, therefore, should be 
admitted as proper, but the contrary to this, as improper. This also 
should be considered in the pacific dancing of every one, viz. whether, 
engaging in beautiful dancing, according to nature, he conducts himself 
in the choirs in a manner conformable to those who are subservient to 
good laws. In the first place, therefore, it is necessary to distinguish the 
ambiguous from the unambiguous dancing. What then is this, and how 
is each to be distinguished? The ambiguous dancing is Bacchic, and 
belongs to those that follow the Bacchuses, viz. the Nymphs, Pans, 
Silenuses, and Satyrs, who, as they say, imitate those that are intoxicated 
with wine, and perform purifying and certain mystic ceremonies. The 
whole of this kind of dancing cannot easily be defined, either as pacific, 
or adapted to war; nor, in short, is it easy to say what is the intention 
of it. But it appears to me that it may with the greatest rectitude be 
distinguished as follows: We must place the military dancing separate — 
from that which 1s pacific, and assert that this kind of dancing is not 
adapted to war. Leaving it, therefore, thus situated, let us return to the 
military and pacific dancing, which may be praised as indubitably ours. 
But that kind of the pacific Muse which subsists in an opinion of a 
prosperous condition, and which honours the Gods and the sons of the 
Gods, in dancing, may receive a twofold division. For one kind 1s 
adopted when we have escaped certain labours and dangers, and have 
obtained good; and this contains greater pleasures. But the other kind 
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subsists when the goods which we before possessed continue to be safe, 
and become increased; in which case the pleasures are of a milder nature. 
But in things of this kind every man, with respect to the motions of the 
body, is moved in a greater degree when the pleasures are greater, but 
in a less degree when they are less. And he who is more modest, and 
more exercised in fortitude, is moved in a less degree. But he who is 
timid, and unexercised in temperance, sustains greater and more 
vehement mutations of motion. And, in short, every one that emits a 
sound, whether in singing or in speaking, is not entirely able to 
accomplish this with a quiet body. On this account the imitations of 
words by figures of the body produced the whole of the art of dancing. 
Some of us, therefore, in all these move elegantly, but others inelegantly. 
And as many of the ancient names ought to be praised by us as posited 
well, and according to nature; in like manner it is proper to believe that 
he, whoever he was, rightly and musically denominated the dancings of 
prosperous men, who conduct themselves moderately with respect to 
pleasures; and that, assigning all of them a name according to reason, he 
denominated them modulations. Likewise, that he established two kinds 
of beautiful dancing; calling the military dancing Pyrrhic, and the pacific 
modulation, giving to each a becoming and adapted name. These things, 
indeed, the legislator ought to explain by representations: but the 
suardian of the laws ought to investigate dancing; when he has 
discovered it, unite it with the rest of music; and in all festivals 
distribute that which is adapted to each of the sacrifices; so consecrating 
every thing in order, that no innovation may be made either in dancing 
or singing, but that, both the city and citizens persevering as much as 
possible after the same manner in the same pleasures, they may live well 
and happily. And thus we have determined what the particulars 
respecting the choirs of beautiful bodies and generous souls ought to be. 
But it is necessary to contemplate and know the motions of base bodies 
and thoughts, and those motions which are conversant with the 
defamations of laughter, in words, singing, dancing, and the reviling 
imitations of all these. For it is not possible that serious things can be 
learnt without such as are ridiculous, or contraries without all contraries, 
if any one is desirous of becoming prudent. But it is impossible to do 
both, if we wish to participate even a small portion of virtue. These 
things, however, ought to be learnt, lest through ignorance we should 
either do or say something ridiculous, which is at all times unbecoming. 
Servants, therefore, and hired strangers, should be appointed to imitate 
things of this kind: but no free person should ever study, or be seen 
learning them, neither woman nor man; but some novelty of imitation 
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about them should always present itself to the view. And thus let the 
sports pertaining to laughter, which we all denominate comedy, be 
established both in discourse and law. But if any of the tragic poets, 
who, as they say;, write about things of a serious nature, should thus 
interrogate us: - O guests, will you allow us, or not, to come to your 
city and region, and present you with our poesy? or how are you 
determined to act about things of this kind? what answer, then, shall we 
give to these divine men about these particulars? For it appears to me 
that we should reply as follows: O most excellent of strangers, we 
ourselves are, to the utmost of our power, poets of the most beautiful 
and best tragedy. For the whole of our polity is an imitation of the 
most beautiful and most excellent life, which we say is, in reality, the 
most true tragedy.’ You, therefore, are poets, and we also are poets of 
the same description, being your competitors and antagonists in the 
most beautiful drama, which, as we hope, true law alone is naturally 
capable of effecting. But do not think that we shall easily suffer you to 
fix your scenes in the market-place, and, introducing players of elegant 
utterance, who speak louder than we do, to discourse to our children, 
wives, and the vulgar, about things for the most part different from 
those which they have heard from us. For we ourselves, and the whole 
city, would be nearly perfectly insane, if we should permit you to do 
what we have just now mentioned, before the magistrates have seen 
what you have composed, and have judged whether it is fit or not to be 
spoken before the people. Now, therefore, O boys, offspring of soft 
Muses, we shall, in the first place, show your odes, together with ours, 
to the governors; and if the things said by you shall appear to be the 
same, or better than those which are said by us, we will give the choir 
to you: but if this should not be the case, we shall never, O friends, be 
able to give you the choir. Let these particulars, therefore, be instituted 
by law respecting every choir, together with the discipline and manners 
of choirs, those pertaining to slaves being separated from those 
pertaining to masters, if it 1s agreeable to you. 

CLIN. How is it possible it should not be so? 

GUEST. Three disciplines, however, still remain for the freeborn. One 
of these is computation, and the particulars respecting numbers. But the 
second is that which measures length, breadth, and depth. And the third 


t For he who leads the most excellent life will, like another Ulysses, purify his soul 
from the dominion of the passions, those baneful suitors, whose aun is to dethrone 
reason and debauch philosophy. He who destroys these secret foes may be justly said 
to perform the most true tragedy. 
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is that which contemplates the circuit of the stars, and the order in 
which they are naturally formed to move with relation to each other. 
With respect to all these particulars, it is not proper that the multitude 
should labour in obtaining an accurate knowledge of them, but a certain 
few, of whom we shall speak when we arrive at the end of our 
discussion. But it is shameful for the multitude not to know such 
particulars among these as are necessary, and which, in a certain respect, 
are asserted with the greatest rectitude. However, it is neither easy, nor 
altogether possible, to investigate all things accurately: but whatever is 
Necessary among them must not be rejected. Indeed, it appears that he 
who first spoke proverbially respecting divinity, looking to these things, 
said, that God was never at any time seen contending with necessity; 
which I think must be understood of such necessities as are divine. For, 
if this was asserted of human necessities, to which the multitude looking 
speak in this manner, it would be by far the most stupid of all 
assertions. 

CLIN. What are those necessities of disciplines, O guest, which are not 
human, but divine? 

GUEST. It appears to me that they are those, which he who does not 
practise, nor in any respect learn, will never become either a God, a 
dæmon, or a hero among men, so as to be able to be a consummately 
diligent curator of mankind. But he will be very far from becoming a 
divine man who is neither able to know one, nor two, nor three, nor, 
in short, the even and the odd, nor in any respect knows how to 
number, nor is capable of numbering night and day;, but is unskilled in 
the revolutions of the moon, the sun, and the other stars. He, therefore, 
who is of opinion that all these are disciplines not necessary for one 
who is about to know the most beautiful disciplines, will think in a very 
stupid manner. But what the nature 1s of each of these, how many they 
are, and when they are to be learnt; likewise, what that is which 1s to 
be learnt with some other, and what without others, together with all 
the mixture of these, - these are the things which ought in the first place 
to be learnt; and, with these disciplines as leaders, a transition 1s to be 
made to other things. For, thus necessity subsists naturally, which we 
say no divinity opposes at present, nor ever will oppose. 

CLIN. What you assert at present, O guest, appears to be truly 
asserted, and according to nature. 

GUEST. So it is, O Clinias: but it is difficult to establish laws 
respecting these things, when previously disposed in this manner. If, 
therefore, it is agreeable to you, we will establish laws concerning them 
in a more accurate manner at some other time. 
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CLIN. You appear to me, O guest, to be afraid of our ignorance in 
things of this kind; and, indeed, not improperly. However, endeavour 
to speak, and do not conceal any thing on this account. 

GUEST. I fear, indeed, what you now say: but I am much more afraid 
of those who have, indeed, touched upon these disciplines, but in a 
depraved manner. For, the being ignorant of all things is by no means 
a circumstance vehemently dire, nor yet the greatest evil; but much skill 
and great erudition, when improperly employed, are much more 
pernicious. 

CLIN. True. 

GUEST. Freeborn men, therefore, ought to learn those things which 
a great multitude of boys in Egypt learn, together with their letters. 
For, in the first place, with the Egyptians the art of reckoning is so 
inartificially devised for children, that they learn it in sport, and with 
pleasure. For a distribution is made of apples and crowns to many, and 
at the same time to a few, the same numbers being adapted for the 
purpose. The fitting together too of the pugilists and wrestlers, and the 
alternate and consequent order of their conjunction, are determined by 
numbers. Likewise, when they play, mingling together vessels of gold, 
brass, and silver, and other things of this kind, or distributing them 
separate, they adapt, as I said before, to their sports the use of necessary 
numbers; and thus render their pupils fit to conduct armies, to fix 
camps, and become good economists; and, in short, to be more useful 
and vigilant than other men. In the next place, since a certain ridiculous 
and base ignorance respecting the measures of length, breadth, and 
depth, is naturally inherent in all men, they take care to liberate them 
from this. 

CLIN. Of what kind of ignorance are you now speaking? 

GUEST. O friend Clinias! I formerly heard, but after a long time 
began to wonder at, the manner in which we are affected about these 
things; and it appears to me, that it is not human, but rather the passion 
of certain swine and cattle. I therefore not only blush for myself, but 
for all the Greeks. 

CLIN. About what? Inform us, O guest, what it is you mean. 

GUEST. I will tell you. Or, rather, I will point it out to you 
interrogating. And do you answer me a trifling question. Do you 
know what length 1s? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And what breadth 1s? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 
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GUEST. And do you know that these are two things, and that the 
third of these 1s depth? 

CLIN. How 1s it possible that I should not? 

GUEST. Does it not, therefore, appear to you that all these may be 
measured by each other? 

CLIN. It does. 

GUEST. I mean length by length, and breadth by breadth; and that, in 
a similar manner, depth is naturally capable of being measured by depth. 

CLIN. Very much so. 

' GUEST. But, if some among these can neither do this vehemently, nor 
remissly, but some are able, and others not,’ and yet you think it can 
be effected by all, in what manner are you circumstanced with respect 
to theser 

CLIN. Badly, it is evident. 

GUEST. But again, do not all the Greeks, after a manner, think that 
length, breadth, and depth, can be mutually measured by each other? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But if this is by no means possible, and yet all the Greeks, as 
I have said, think that it is possible, is it not fit, that, being ashamed of 
all them, we should thus address them: O best of the Greeks, this 1s one 
of the things which we said it was base not to know; but is it not in 
every respect beautiful to know things necessary to be known? 

CLIN. How is it possible it should be otherwise? 

GUEST. And further still, there are other things allied to these, in 
which many errors are produced in us, the sisters of the above- 
mentioned errors. 

CLIN. What are these? 

GUEST. The reason why some things are commensurate and others 
incommensurate with each other. For it is necessary that these things 
should be known, or that he should be in every respect depraved who 
is ignorant of them. In these things, therefore, we should always be 
mutually engaged. For this aged game will be much more pleasant, and 
more worthy of a free-born man, than that of chefs. 

CLIN. Perhaps so. It appears, therefore, that the game of chess, and 
these disciplines, are very different from each other. 

GUEST. These things, then, I say, O Clinias, ought to be learn by 
youth. For they are neither noxious nor difficult: and when they are 
learnt in conjunction with sport, they will be advantageous, but never 
detrimental to the city. But, if any one says otherwise, let us hear him. 


t That is to say, some quantities are incommensurable, and others not. 
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CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. If, then, it should appear that these things are so, it is evident 
that we should embrace them; but if it should appear that they are not _ 
so, that we should reject them. 

CLIN. Evidently so. Ought not, therefore, O guest, these to be now 
established by us as necessary disciplines, that the particulars pertaining 
to laws may not be discussed by us in vain? 

GUEST. Let them, indeed, be established, but as pledges from another 
polity, which may be dissolved if they should in no respect please us 
who establish them, or you for whom they are established. 

CLIN. The condition you propose is just. 

GUEST. But, consider after this the discipline of the stars, whether this 
being chosen for youth pleases us, or the contrary. 

CLIN. Only speak. 

GUEST. A great prodigy takes place in these, and which can by no 
means be endured. 

CLIN. What is this? 

GUEST. We say that the greatest God, and the whole world, ought not 
to be investigated, and that the causes of things ought not to be 
diligently and anxiously explored; because a conduct of this kind is not 
holy. It appears, however, that the very contrary to this is proper. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. What I have said is a paradox, and some one may think it is 
not adapted to old men: but when any one is of opinion that a discipline 
is beautiful, true, and advantageous to a city, and likewise in every 
respect friendly to divinity, it 1s perfectly impossible he should not 
mention it. 

CLIN. You speak probably. But shall we find a thing of this kind 
about the discipline of the stars? 

GUEST. O good man, all we Greeks, as I may say, conceive falsely of 
THOSE MIGHTY DIVINITIES THE SUN AND MOON. 

CLIN. Of what kind of falsehood are you speaking? 

GUEST. We say that the sun and moon never move in the same path, — 
and that this is likewise the case with certain other stars which move 
together with these, and therefore we denominate them planets. 

CLIN. By Jupiter, O guest, what you say ts true. For, in the course 
of my life, I have often seen the morning and the evening star, and 
certain other stars, by no means moving in the same track, but entirely 
wandering. But we all know that the sun and moon perpetually wander. 

GUEST. These are the things, therefore, O Megillus and Clinias, which 
we say our citizens and boys ought to learn respecting the celestial Gods, 


so far as this, that they may not blaspheme in speaking of them, but 
may celebrate them in a proper manner, by piously sacrificing and 
praying to their divinities. 

CLIN. This indeed is right, if in the first place it is possible to learn 
that which you speak of; and in the next place, if we should not at 
present speak properly about these particulars, yet we shall when we are 
instructed in them. This being admitted, I grant that a thing of this 
kind should be thus far learnt. Do you, therefore, endeavour to evince 
that these things are so, and we will follow you as your disciples. 

GUEST. It 1s not easy to learn what I say, nor 1s it again in every 
respect difficult, nor does it require a great length of time. As a proof 
of this, I myself have heard these things, neither recently nor formerly, 
and yet I am able to render them manifest in a short time; though, if 
they were difficult, I who am aged should not be able to explain them 
to you, who are likewise aged. 

CLIN. True. But what is this discipline which you call admirable, 
which you say it is fit youth should learn, but we are ignorant of? 
Endeavour to speak about it with the utmost perspicuity. 

GUEST. I will endeavour. The dogma then, O best of men, respecting 
the sun and moon and the other stars, that they have at any time 
wandered, is not right; but the very contrary of this is true. For each 
of them perpetually passes through, in a circle, one and the same path, 
and not many paths; though they appear to pass through many. But 
that which is swiftest in them is not rightly conceived to be slowest, nor 
contrarily the contrary. And these things, indeed, naturally subsist in 
this manner; but we are of opinion that they subsist otherwise. If then, 
beholding in the Olympic games the course of horses or of men that run 
the longest race, we should call the swiftest the slowest, and the slowest 
the swiftest, and, making our encomiums, should celebrate the 
vanquished as the victor, I do not think that we should adapt our 
encomiums properly, nor in a manner agreeable to the racers. But now, 
when we err in the same manner respecting the Gods, shall we not 
think that, as such a conduct in the instance just alleged is ridiculous and 
not right, this is likewise true in the present case? 

CLIN. It is ridiculous indeed. 

GUEST. We are not, therefore, acceptable to divinity, when in 
hymning the Gods we celebrate them falsely. 

CLIN. Most true, if these things are so. 

GUEST. If, therefore, we can show that they are so, all these 
particulars as far as to this are to be learnt; but, if we cannot show it, 
they must be dismissed. Let these things then be thus determined. 
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CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. It 1s proper, therefore, now to say, that the legal institutions 
respecting the disciplines of erudition have obtained their 
consummation. But it is requisite to conceive in a similar manner 
respecting hunting, and every thing else of this kind. For it appears that 
the office of a legislator is something more than of merely establishing 
laws, and that he ought to make use of that medium which naturally 
subsists between admonition and the laws, and which has often occurred 
to us in the course of our discussion, and especially when we spoke 
concerning the education of children. For we said there were many 
things pertaining to this which could not be established by law, and that 
it was folly to attempt it: but laws being thus written, and the whole of 
a polity established, that is not the perfect praise of a citizen excelling 
in virtue, which says that he submits to the laws in the best manner, and 
is persuaded by them in the highest degree; but the praise is more 
perfect which asserts that he is one who leads a pure life, in consequence 
of being obedient to the writings of the legislator, in which he 
establishes, praises, and blames laws. For this is the most proper praise 
of a citizen. And the legislator, in reality, ought not only to write laws, 
but should subjoin to them what appears to him to be beautiful and not 
beautiful. The citizen too, that has arrived at the summit of virtue, 
should no less observe these, than those particulars which are punishable 
by the laws. But we will adduce for this purpose, as a witness, the 
subject of our present discussion; for it will render our intention more 
manifest. For hunting is a thing of a great extent, and which is now 
nearly comprehended in one name. For there is much hunting of 
aquatic, much of aérial, and still more of terrestrial animals, not only of 
wild beasts but of men; and, of this last, one kind respects war, and 
another friendship; and the one is laudable, but the other blameable. 
The thefts too of robbers and camps are huntings. The legislator, 
therefore, who establishes laws about hunting, can neither leave these 
unnoticed, nor impose fines and menacing laws on each, in a certain. 
order. What then is to be done respecting things of this kind? The 
legislator ought to praise and blame what is laudable and blameable in 
hunting, with a view to the labours and studies of youth. And young 
men, when they hear, should be obedient to him, and should not suffer 
either pleasure or labour to prevent them from acting contrary to the 
directions of the legislator. But they should rather honour what is said 
and enjoined with praise, than what is established with threatenings and 
fines. These things being premised, the praise and blame of hunting will 
follow in a becoming manner. For that hunting is to be praised which 
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improves the souls of young men, but that which has a contrary 
tendency is to be blamed. Let us therefore discuss what follows, calling 
as follows upon young men through prayer: O friends, may never any 
desire or love of marine fishing, or of fishing with a hook, seize you; 
nor, in short, of labouring to catch any aquatic animals with a bow net, 
either by day or by night?! May you likewise be void of all inclination 
of piracy, by which you would become unjust and atrocious hunters of 
men on the sea! And may you never in the least desire to commit theft 
in the region and city to which you belong, or to hunt birds, which, 
though a fascinating, is not a very liberal pursuit! The hunting, 
therefore, of pedestrial animals alone remains for our athlete. But, of 
this, that kind which is performed by sleeping in turns, and is called 
nocturnal, as it belongs to sluggish men, is not worthy of praise. Nor 
yet that which during a remission of labours vanquishes the fierce 
strength of wild beasts by nets and snares, and not by patient endurance. 
That hunting, therefore, of wild beasts alone remains as the best of all, 
which is accomplished by horses, dogs, and corporeal strength and skill. 
For those that are anxious to obtain divine fortitude will vanquish 
savage animals by hunting them in the course, and with wounds, darts, 
and their own hands. And thus much may suffice respecting the praise 
and blame of all these particulars. However, let the law be this: No 
one shall impede these truly sacred hunters from hunting wherever they 
please. But no one shall suffer any person to engage in nocturnal 
hunting with nets and dogs. Fowling shall be permitted in uncultivated 
places and in mountains; but any one who may happen to be present 
shall forbid it in cultivated and sacred places. A fisherman shall not be 
suffered to hunt, either in ports or sacred rivers, marshes, or pools; but 
in other places he may be permitted to hunt so long as he does not use 
a mixture of juices. Now, therefore, it is proper to say, that the legal 
institutions respecting discipline have obtained their completion. 
CLIN. You speak well. 
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BOOK VIII 


It now follows that we should legally establish festivals, in conjunction 
with the Delphic oracles, and show what are the sacrifices, and who the 
divinities to whom it will be better for the city to sacrifice. But when 
and what number of sacrifices should be performed, it is perhaps nearly 
our business to establish by law. 

CLIN. Perhaps so, as to the number. 

GUEST. Let us therefore first speak as to the number. I should 
establish then three hundred and sixty-five; so that some one of the 
magistrates may always sacrifice to some God or demon for the city, 
and for their possessions. But, the interpreters being assembled together 
with the priests, priestesses, prophets, and guardians of the laws, all these 
shall ordain such particulars as were necessarily omitted by the legislator. 
For it is requisite that these should take notice of things omitted. For 
the law indeed says that there should be twelve festivals to the twelve 
Gods, from whom each tribe 1s denominated, and that the citizens 
should perform sacred rites to each of these monthly, together with 
choirs, musical contests, and gymnastic exercises, in such a manner as 1s 
properly adapted both to the Gods themselves and the several seasons. 
Female festivals too must be orderly disposed in such a manner, that it 
may appear which should be celebrated with, and which without men. 
Further still, the festivals of the terrestrial, and such as are denominated 
celestial Gods, together with the attendants on these, must not be 
mingled with each other, but must be separated in the twelfth month, 
which is sacred to Pluto, that they may be legitimately celebrated. For 
a God of this kind must not be indignantly treated, but honoured by 
warlike men, as always being the best of divinities to the race of men. 
For the communion between, is not better than the solution of soul and 
body, as I affirm, speaking seriously Besides, it is requisite that those who . 
intend to distinguish these things sufhciently should think that this our 
city is such with respect to vacation of time, and the possession of things 
necessary, as no other city 1s found to be at present. But it is requisite 
that it should live well in the same manner as an individual of the 
human species. To those however that live happily, this must 
necessarily be present the first of all things, - I mean, that they neither 
injure others, nor are injured by others. But, of these, the former is not 
very difficult; but the latter is difficult in the extreme, and cannot be 
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perfectly acquired otherwise than by becoming perfectly good.' The 
same thing also takes place in a city. For, when it is good its life is 
pacific; but, when depraved, it is infested with external and internal war. 
But, this being nearly the case, cities should not exercise themselves in 
war during the time of war, but in a life of peace. It is necessary, 
therefore, that a city endued with intellect should every month exercise 
itself in war, for not less than the space of one day, but more frequently 
as it may seem fit to the magistrates, and this without fearing either heat 
or cold; and that the magistrates, together with women and boys, should 
be exercised in it, that every inhabitant of the city may be prepared 
when it shall appear to the governors proper to lead forth all the people. 
For this purpose, too, certain beautiful games are to be devised, together 
with sacrifices, that certain festive battles may take place, perspicuously 
imitating in the highest degree the contentions of war. It is likewise 
necessary that the rewards of valour should be distributed to each of 
these; and that the victors should be praised, and the vanquished blamed, 
in a degree corresponding to the manner in which they have conducted 
themselves in the contests, and through the whole of life. However, let 
not every one be a poet of things of this kind. But in the first place let 
him be a poet who is not less than fifty years of age; and in the next 
place who not only sufficiently possesses the poetic muse, but who has 
accomplished something beautiful and illustrious. The poems, therefore, 
of good and honourable men in the city, and who have performed 
illustrious actions, should be sung, though they may not be naturally 
musical. But let the judgement of these be given to the instructors of 
youth, and to the other guardians of the laws. These shall attribute this 
honour to worthy men, that they alone shall be allowed freedom of 
speech in the Muses; but they shall not grant this liberty to others. No 
one, therefore, shall dare to sing a Muse which 1s not approved by the 
guardians of the laws, though it should be sweeter than the hymns of 
Thamyris and Orpheus: but such sacred poems shall be sung as have 
been examined and approved, and are dedicated to the Gods; together 
with the poems of worthy men, in which certain persons are praised or 
blamed, and which are judged to do this with moderation. The same 
things ought in a similar manner to take place, both among men and 
women, respecting war, and poetic liberty of speech. But it is requisite 
that the legislator should thus reason with himself: In properly 


' For a perfectly good man cannot be injured; because he who is injured is deprived 
of some good: but virtue is the proper good of a truly worthy man, and this cannot be 
taken away. 
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arranging the whole city, what citizens shall I educate? Ought they not 
to be the athlete of the greatest contests, who have ten thousand 
antagonists? Entirely, some one speaking with propriety may say. But 
what? If we should educate pugilists, or pancratiasts, or others of this 
kind, shall we lead them forth to the contest before they have contended 
with any one? Or, if we were pugilists, should we not have learned to 
fight, and laboured in it, many days prior to the contest, imitating all 
such particulars as we should adopt in a real contest when we contend 
for victory? And should we not, as approaching in the nearest manner 
possible to a similitude of real contention, instead of thongs, gird 
ourselves with the cestus, that we may be able sufficiently both to give 
wounds and with premeditation avoid them? And if it should happen 
that there are none with whom we can contend, should we not, without 
dreading the laughter of the foolish, dare to suspend an inanimate image, 
and exercise ourselves against it? And if we were in want both of 
animate and inanimate adversaries, should we not venture to contend 
even with our own shadows? Or, would any one say that this particular 
motion of the hand was devised for any other purpose? 

CLIN. For nearly no other purpose, O guest, than that which you 
have just now mentioned. 

GUEST. What then? Will the warlike part of the city dare to engage 
in the greatest of contests, worse prepared than combatants of this kind? 
I mean, when they are to fight for life for their children, possessions, 
and the whole of the city. Will not, therefore, the legislator be afraid 
lest these mutual gymnastic exercises should appear to certain persons 
ridiculous? And will he not establish by law, that military concerns 
should be engaged in every day in an inferior degree, without arms, 
exciting to this purpose the choirs, and the whole of gymnastic exercise? 
Will he not likewise order, that both greater and lesser gymnastic 
exercises should be performed every month at least, that each may 
contend in taking possession of places, or acting on the defensive in 
every part of the city; truly imitating every thing pertaining to war, and 
fighting with balls and with darts, which approach as near as possible to ` 
true and dangerous darts? And this, that the sportive contests of the 
citizens with each other may not be entirely destitute of fear, but may 
excite terror, and thus, after a manner, evince who is magnanimous, and 
who is not? For, thus he may be able in a proper manner to honour 
some, and disgrace others, and render the whole city through the whole 
of life useful for true contention. But, if any one should happen to die 
in these contests through involuntary slaughter, let it be established that 
the homicide, when he has made an expiation according to law, shall be 
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considered in future as pure. For the legislator ought to think that, in 
the place of a few who may happen to die, others again will succeed not 
worse than the slain: but that fear becoming, as it were, extinct in all 
these, he will no longer be able to distinguish the better from the worse; 
which is, in no small degree, a greater evil to the city than the 
involuntary destruction of a few individuals. 

CLIN. We agree with you, O guest, that these things ought to be 
legally established, and attended to by all the city. 

GUEST. Do we, therefore, all of us now the reason, why in cities at 
present there is scarcely any such choir and contest, or, at least, in a 
very small degree? Shall we say that this happens through the ignorance 
of the multitude and of the legislators? 


CLIN. Perhaps so. 
GUEST. By no means, O blessed Clinias! But it 1s proper to say that 


there are two causes of this, and those very sufficient. 


CLIN. What are they? 
GUEST. One is, that, through the love of riches every thing else being 


at all times neglected, the soul of every citizen is incapable of applying 
to any thing but the daily accumulation of wealth. Hence every one 
with the greatest alacrity learns and exercises himself in that discipline 
or study which leads to this, but ridicules other things. It is proper 
therefore to say, that this is one reason why citizens are unwilling to 
engage seriously in this, or any other beautiful and excellent pursuit; 
but, through an insatiable desire of silver and gold, every man willingly 
embraces every art and artifice, both the more beautiful and the more 
base, that he may become rich, acts both in a holy and unholy manner, 
and is not indignant at any kind of conduct, however base, by which he 
may be able like a wild beast to eat and drink abundantly, and enjoy 


venereal pleasures to satiety. 


CLIN. Right. 


GUEST. This, therefore, I assign as one reason why cities are prevented 
from being sufficiently exercised in any thing else beautiful, and in war- 
like particulars: but those that are naturally modest have their attention 
directed to merchandize, navigation, and servile offices; and those that 
are naturally brave, to theft, house-breaking, sacrilege, warlike 
stratagems, and tyranny. These indeed are naturally well disposed, but 


become unfortunate through this pernicious custom. 


CLIN. How do you say? 
GUEST. Why should I not call those in every respect unfortunate, who 
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CLIN. This, therefore, is one reason. But what do you assign, O 
guest, as the second reason? 

GUEST. You have very properly admonished me. 

CLIN. One reason, as you say, is the insatiable desire of riches, in the 
accumulation of which all men are so busily engaged, that they have not 
leisure to attend in a proper manner to warlike concerns. Let it be so. 
But inform us what is the second reason. 

GUEST. Do I appear to you to have dwelt too long upon the first 
reason, through an incapacity of assigning the second? 

CLIN. You do not. But you appear to us to reprobate through hatred 
a custom of this kind more than 1s becoming. 

GUEST. You accuse me, O guests, ın a most proper manner. You 
shall therefore hear what is consequent to this. 

CLIN. Only speak. 

GUEST. I say, therefore, that those polities which we have often 
mentioned in the preceding part of our discourse are the causes of this, 
viz. a democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. For no one of these is a 
polity, but all of them may with the greatest rectitude be called 
seditions; because in these the willing never rule over the willing, but 
over the unwilling, and this always with a certain violence. And as in 
these the governor fears the governed, he never at anytime suffers men 
to become voluntarily good, rich, strong, brave, or altogether warlike. 
These two reasons are nearly the causes of all things in cities, but 
particularly of those which we have enumerated. But the polity to 
which we are now giving laws avoids both these. For it possesses the 
greatest leisure; its inhabitants are free, and I think will from these laws 
be lovers of money in the smallest degree. So that it seems probable, 
and may reasonably be concluded, that such an establishment of a polity 
alone of all that exist at present can bring to perfection that warlike 
discipline, and warlike sport, which we have already rightly discussed. 

CLIN. It 1s well said. 

GUEST. Does it not follow, therefore, that we should now speak 
concerning all gymnastic contests; so that such of them as are conducive ` 
to war may be studied, and the rewards of victory assigned them; but 
such as are not, may be dismissed? But it is better to relate from the 
beginning what these are, and establish them by law. And, in the first 
place, should we not establish the particulars pertaining to the course, 
and to swiftness? 

CLIN. We should establish them. 

GUEST. The celerity of the body, therefore, is universally the most 
warlike of all things; one kind being of the feet, and the other of the 
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hands; that of the feet consisting in flying and pursuing; but that of the 
hands being indigent of strength and vigour in fighting and wrestling. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But neither of them without arms possesses the greatest 
utility. 

CLIN. For how should they? 

GUEST. The crier, therefore, must first announce to us the race of the 
stadium in the contests, as at present: but he who runs the stadium must 
enter armed. For we do not place rewards for one that contends 
unarmed. In the first place, therefore, he that runs the stadium must 
enter armed. In the second place, he that runs the twofold course, viz. 
from the barriers to the goal, and from the goal to the barriers. In the 
third place, the equestrian racer. In the fourth place, he who runs 
twenty-four stadia. And, in the fifth place, he who 1s lighter armed, 
whom we shall order to run for the space of sixty stadia to a certain 
temple of Mars. Afterwards we shall enjoin another, who is heavier 
armed, to run a shorter and smoother space of ground. And again, 
another who is an archer, and has all the apparatus belonging to archery, 
shall, contending, proceed through mountains and all-various places, for 
a hundred stadia, to the temple of Apollo and Diana. Having 
established the contest, therefore, we must wait for these till they arrive, 
and bestow on the several victors the rewards of victory. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. These contests we must conceive to have a tripartite division: 
one of boys; another of beardless youths; and a third of men. And for 
the beardless youths we shall establish two out of three parts of the 
course: but for boys the halves of these, who shall contend with archers 
and armed men. With respect to females, for naked girls not yet fit for 
marriage, we shall establish the stadium, the twofold course, the 
equestrian course, and the long course, or that of four-and-twenty stadia. 
But those that are thirteen years of age shall not, prior to their marriage, 
contend in the course longer than their twentieth, nor shorter than the 
eighteenth year of their age. At the same time care must be taken that 
their clothing is adapted for the purpose. And thus much concerning 
the contests of men and women in the course. As to the particulars 
respecting strength, instead of wrestling, and such things as are adopted 
at present, such as are more difficult must be instituted. And one should 
contend with one, two with two, and so on, as far as to ten with ten. 
But the things which the victor ought neither to suffer nor do, and the 
number of these, must be legally established by those that are skilled in 
the contests of arms; in the same manner as, in wrestling, those that 


preside over this exercise determine what is beautifully performed in 
wrestling, or the contrary. Let the same things too be legally established 
respecting women till they are married. But it is requisite that the 
whole of the peltastict should be opposed to the pancratian contest; and 
that those who engage in this contest should use bows, half-mooned 
shields, darts, and the hurling of stones both from the hand and slings. 
Laws too shall be established respecting these particulars, by which the 
rewards of victory shall be given to those that behave well in these 
contests. After these things, it is requisite we should establish laws 
respecting equestrian contests. But we have not much occasion for 
horses in Crete; so that the Cretans must necessarily pay less attention 
to the rearing of horses, and contests with them. For no one of you is 
in any respect a curator of chariots, or ambitious of acquiring renown 
through them. So that it would be foolish to establish contests of this 
kind. We must, however, establish an equestrian sport with single 
horses, with colts that have not yet shed their teeth, with those that are 
situated between these, and with those that have attained the perfection 
of their nature, according to the condition of the country. Let, 
therefore, contention and desire of victory with these be according to 
law; and let a common judgment of all these contests, and of those that 
contend with arms, be attributed to the governors of tribes, and the 
masters of horses. But it will not be proper to give laws to the 
unarmed, neither in gymnastic exercises nor in these contests. However, 
he who hurls an arrow or a dart on horseback is not useless for Crete. 
So that let there be strife and contention with these for the sake of 
sport. But it is not fit to force women by law to engage in this contest. 
However, if nature is not averse to girls or virgins contending in this 
manner, in consequence of their former disciplines and habits, it may be 
admitted. And thus much may suffice for gymnastic contest and 
discipline, whether it is such as takes place in contests, or such as we 
daily engage in under proper masters. We have likewise, in a simular 
manner, discussed the greater part of music. But the particulars 
respecting rhapsodists, and those that follow these, together with those 
contests of choirs which must necessarily take place in festivals, days, 
months, and years being assigned to the Gods and their attendants, - 
how all these are to be disposed, and whether they are to be instituted 
for three or for five years, must be referred to the conceptions imparted 
by the Gods respecting their order. Then also it is proper that the 
contests of music should alternately take place, according as the athletz, 
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the instructor of youth, and the guardians of the laws, assembling 
together for this purpose, shall determine. For these shall order when, 
and with whom, the several contests in all dancing and singing 
assemblies shall take place. But of what kind each of these ought to be, 
both with respect to the odes and harmonies mingled with rhythms and 
dancing, has been often said by the first legislator; conformably to 
which, succeeding legislators should establish contests in such a manner 
that they may be properly adapted to the several sacrifices and stated 
times; and should ordain sacred festivals for the city. With respect to 
these, therefore, and other such particulars, it is not difficult to know 
what legitimate order they should be allotted; nor would the transferring 
of them be greatly advantageous or detrimental to the city. There are, 
however, some particulars of no small consequence, which it is so 
difficult to establish, that divinity alone is equal to the task; but now 
they require some bold man who, honouring in the highest degree 
liberty of speech, will declare what appears to be best for a city and 
citizens, and will establish it in such a manner, as to introduce into the 
corrupted souls of the citizens that which is becoming and consequent 
to the whole polity. He will, likewise, assert things contrary to their 
most ardent desires; and this without any human assistance, and singly 
following reason alone. 

CLIN. What is it you now say, O guest? for I do not understand you. 

GUEST. It is likely. But I will endeavour to speak to you in a yet 
clearer manner. For, when my discourse led me to discipline, I saw the 
youth of both sexes associating in a benevolent manner with each other. 
But I was alarmed, as it was reasonable to suppose I should, when I 
considered who would use a city in which young men and women are 
delicately educated, and never engage in those vehement and sordid 
labours which in the highest degree extinguish petulance, but through 
the whole of life are at leisure for sacrifices, festivals, and choirs. How, 
therefore, in this city will they abstain from those desires which hurl 
many of both sexes into the extremity of danger, so that those things 
may be forbidden by law which reason orders us to abstain from: 
Indeed, it is not wonderful if the laws which were above established 
vanquish a multitude of desires. For the law which forbids the 
possession of riches in an immoderate degree, contributes not a little to 
the acquisition of temperance: and the whole of discipline possesses laws 
accommodated to this purpose. And, besides this, the eye of the 
governors is compelled not to look elsewhere, but always to observe 


youth. These things, therefore, possess measure with respect to such 
other desires as are human. But the unnatural connexion with boys and 
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girls, with women as if they were men, and with men as if they were 
women, whence innumerable evils arise both to individuals of the 
human species and to whole cities, how can any one prevent? And what 
medicine can be found by which the danger in each of these may be 
avoided? This is by no means easy, O Clinias. For, in other things, and 
these not a few, all Crete and Lacedemon will afford us no small 
assistance in establishing laws foreign from the manners of the 
multitude; but, with respect to amatory affairs, they will entirely oppose 
us. For, if any one, following nature, should establish the law which 
existed prior to the times of Latus,' and should assert it was proper not 
to have connexion with men and boys as if they were females, adducing 
as a witness the nature of wild beasts, and showing that, among these, 
males are not connected with males, because this is unnatural, perhaps 
he would use a probable reason, but he would by no means accord with 
our cities. In addition to this, likewise, he would not agree with them 
in that particular which we have said ought always to be observed by a 
legislator. For he ought always to observe among legal institutions, 
what contributes to virtue, and what does not contribute. Thus, for 
instance, he should consider whether what we have just now asserted 
would, when legally established, be beautiful, or at least not base, and 
how far it would contribute to the acquisition of virtue. Whether, when 
it takes place, it will produce the habit of fortitude in the soul of him 
who 1s persuaded, or a species of temperance in the soul of him who 
persuades? Or shall we say that no one will be persuaded of these 
things, but rather of every thing contrary to them? For every one will 
blame the effeminacy of him who yields to pleasures, and is incapable 
of endurance. But will not every one reprobate the similitude of the 
image in him who imitates the female sex? What man, therefore, will 
legally establish such a thing as this? Scarcely no one who has true law 
in his mind. How, therefore, do we say it is true, that the nature of 
friendship, desire, and the love which we have spoken of, must be 
necessarily beheld by him who would properly consider these things? 
For, since they are two, and there is another third species arising from 
both, and which is comprehended in one name, the greatest doubt and 
darkness are produced. 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. We call a friend one who is similar to the similar according 
to virtue, and equal to the equal. We likewise denominate him a friend 


t A son of Labdacus, and king of Thebes. He was the father of CEdipus, by whom 
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who is indigent of a rich man, through he is contrary to him in genus. 
But, when each of these friendships becomes vehement, we call it love. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. The friendship, therefore, which arises from contraries is dire 
and rustic, and 1s not often mutual: but that which arises from similars 
is mild and mutual through life. But as to that which is mixed from 
these, in the first place, it is not easy to learn what his wish may be who 
possesses this third love: and, in the next place, being drawn by both to 
that which is contrary, he himself is doubtful what he should do; the 
ohe exhorting him to use the flower of his age, and the other dissuading 
him from it. For, he who is a lover of body, and hungers after its 
flower, as if it were ripe fruit, endeavours to be satiated with it, and 
confers no honour on the manners of the soul of his beloved. But he 
who possesses a careless desire of body, and rather beholds than loves it 
with his soul, such an one, since he is a lover of soul in a becoming 
manner, considers the satiety of body, with respect to body, as 
disgraceful; but, reverencing and cultivating temperance, fortitude, 
magnificence, and prudence, he always wishes to live chastely with a 
chaste lover. But the love which is mixed from both these is the love 
which we just now discussed, as ranking in the third place. Since, 
therefore, there are three kinds of love, ought the law to forbid all of 
them, and prevent them from subsisting in us? Or, is it not manifest we 
should be willing that the love which 1s of virtue, and which desires that 
youth may arrive at the summit of excellence, should subsist in the city; 
but that, if possible, we should expel the other two? Or how shall we 
say, O friend Megillus? 

MEGIL. You have spoken, O guest, about these particulars in a 
manner perfectly beautiful. 

GUEST. I was right in my conjecture, O friend, that you would accord 
with me in sentiment. But it is not proper that I should inquire what 
your law conceives about things of this kind, but that I should receive 
what you admit; and, after this, that I should endeavour to persuade 
Clinias to be of our opinion. Let, however, that which you have 
granted me be admitted, and let us now diligently discuss the laws. 
MEGIL. You speak with the utmost rectitude. 

GUEST. I possess an art at present relative to the establishment of this 
law, which is partly easy, and partly in every respect difficult. 

MEGIL. How do you say? 

GUEST. We know even at present many men, who, though they act 
illegally, yet in a becoming manner and diligently abstain from a 
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connection with beautiful persons, and this not involuntarily, but for 
the most part willingly. 

MEGIL. When does this take place? 

GUEST. When any one has a beautiful brother or sister. The same 
law too, though unwritten, sufficiently defends a son or a daughter, and 
prevents their parents from having any connection with them, either 
openly or secretly. Indeed, it prevents the vulgar from even desiring a 
connection of this kind. 

MEGIL. True. 

GUEST. A small word, therefore, extinguishes all such pleasures. 

MEGIL. What word 1s that? 

GUEST. That which says these things are by no means holy, but that 
they are odious to divinity, and the most base of all base things. But 
does not this take place, because the contrary to this 1s never asserted, 
but each of us from our childhood hears the same things said both 
jocosely and seriously; and often in tragedies, when a Thyestes' or 
CEdipus is introduced, or a certain Macareus,* who being secretly 
connected with their sisters, but detected, immediately suffered death, as 
the punishment of their offence 

MEGIL. This is said with the greatest rectitude. For rumour possesses 
a certain wonderful power; since no one attempts even to breathe in a 
manner contrary to law. 

GUEST. That which we just now said, therefore, was right; that it was 
easy for a legislator, who wished to enslave some one of those desires 
which in a remarkable degree enslave men, to know in what manner 
this must be accomplished. For, if this rumour becomes consecrated 
among slaves and the free-born, men and women, and the whole city, 
it will cause this law to be most firm and stable. 

MEGIL. Entirely so. But how can it be brought to pass that all men 
shall willingly speak in this manner? 

GUEST. Your question is a very proper one. For this is what I said, 
that I had an art relative to this law, by which men might be induced 
to use copulation according to nature, and in order to produce offspring. 
Let them, therefore, abstain from connection with males, and not 
designedly cut off the race of men, nor disseminate in rocks and stones, 
where the prolific nature of that which is sown can never take root. Let 


t A son of Pelops and Hippodamia, and grandson of Tantalus. He debauched 
/Erope, the wife of his brother Ægeus. 
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them, likewise, abstain from every feminine field in which the seed is 
unwilling to germinate. This law, if it was established, and possessed the 
same authority in other things as in the connection of parents, would 
produce innumerable benefits. For, in the first place, it would be 
established according to nature. And, in the next place, it would 
restrain men from amatory fury and madness, from all adulteries, and 
the immoderate use of meats and drinks. It would likewise cause men 
to be familiar and friendly with their wives; and many other benefits 
would arise if this law was diligently observed by every one. But, 
perhaps, some very young man, and who 1s full of seed, on hearing that 
this law is to be established, will immediately revile us, as framing laws 
which are foolish, and impossible to be observed, and will fill every 
place with his vociferations. It was in consequence of looking to this, 
that I said I possessed a certain art, which was partly easy and partly 
difficult, by which this law might be firmly established. For it 1s easy 
to understand that this is possible, and in what manner it is possible. 
For we have said that, when this legal institution is sufficiently 
consecrated, it will subdue every soul, and entirely cause them, through 
fear, to be obedient to the established laws. But at present it appears to 
be impossible that it should ever take place: just as the institution of 
eating in common is considered as a thing impossible to be perpetually 
observed by a whole city; yet it 1s adopted by you, though it appears 
impossible to persuade women to this, nor does it seem to be naturally 
adapted to your cities. Hence, through the strength of this belief, I said 
that both these could not without great difficulty be legally established. 

MEGIL. And you was right 1n saying so. 

GUEST. Are you, therefore, willing that I should endeavour to 
mention to you a thing endued with a certain persuasive power, and 
which is not beyond human ability to accomplish? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly, we are willing. 

GUEST. Will, therefore, any one more easily abstain from venereal 
concerns, and be willing to observe in a moderate manner, and not like 
the vulgar, the order imposed on him, when his body is in a good 
condition, or when it is badly affected? 

CLIN. Doubtless, when his body is in a good condition. 

GUEST. Have we not, therefore, heard of the Tarentine Iccus, who, 
for the sake of Olympic and other contests which he applied himself to, 
through a desire of victory and art, and in conjunction with temperance 
and fortitude, never had any connection either with a woman or boy 
during the whole time of his exercise? The same thing too is reported 
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of Crysson, Astyllus' Diopompus, and many others; though their souls 
were much worse disciplined than those of your and my fellow citizens, 
O Clinias, and their bodies much more luxurious. 

CLIN. You give a true account of what the ancients say respecting the 
conduct of these athletz. 

GUEST. What then? Could they for the sake of victory in wrestling, 
in the course, and such like things, have the courage to abstain from that 
affair which is called blessed by the multitude; and shall our youth be 
incapable of a similar continence, for the sake of a far more excellent 
victory, which we sing to them from their very childhood, as a thing 
most beautiful, in fables, in prose and in verse, and charm them into a 
persuasion of this, as it is fit we should? 

CLIN. What victory are you speaking of? 

GUEST. Of the victory over pleasure, - that, being continent in this, 
they may live happily: for, if they are vanquished by pleasure, the very 
contrary will take place. Besides this, will not the dread Jest it should 
be a thing by no means holy, enable them to subdue those things which 
others worse than themselves subdue? 

CLIN. It is probable it will. 

GUEST. Since, therefore, we have arrived thus far about this law, and 
have fallen into doubt through the depravity of many, we now say with 
confidence, that our citizens ought not to be worse than birds, and 
many wild beasts: for many herds of these live a single, pure, and 
incorrupt life till the time of procreating offspring; and when they arrive 
at this age, the male benevolently uniting with the female, and the 
female with the male, they live for the remainder of their time in a holy 
and just manner, firmly abiding in the first compacts of friendship. But 
it is requisite that our citizens should be better than wild beasts. If, 
therefore, they are corrupted by other Greeks, and the grater part of 
Barbarians, and are incapable of restraining themselves when they see 
and hear that the Venus which 1s called inordinate is capable of 
accomplishing in them that which is greatest, - in this case, it is requisite 
that the guardians of the laws, becoming legislators, should devise for 
them a second law. 

CLIN. What law would you advise should be established for them, if 
they reject the present? 

GUEST. Evidently that which follows this, O Clinias. 

CLIN. What law do you mean? 


t Astyllus is mentioned by Pausanias as a victor in the Olympic repeated course. 
See vol. u. of my translation, p.119. 


GUEST. That they should especially cause the strength of pleasures to 
be unexercised, altering the course of its infusion and aliment through 
labours of the body. But this will take place if the use of venereal 
pleasures is not attended with impudence. For, these being more rarely 
used through shame, the mistress of them will possess a more imbecil 
dominion. Custom, therefore, and an unwritten law, should privately 
persuade them to act in this manner, and dissuade them from a contrary 
mode of conduct as base. For thus, in the second place, we shall 
preserve the becoming; and one race of men comprehending three 
genera, will compel those of a depraved nature, and who, we have 
confessed, are their inferiors, not to act in an illegal manner. 

CLIN. What three genera are these? 

GUEST. Those that venerate divinity, the lovers of honour, and those 
that do not desire corporeal beauty, but are lovers of the beautiful 
manners of the soul. And these things, perhaps, which are now asserted 
by us, are like prayers in a fable. But they will by far subsist in the 
most excellent manner, if they should be adopted by all cities. Perhaps, 
too, if divinity pleases, we may by force accomplish one of the two in 
amatory affairs: either that no one shall dare to touch any free and well- 
born woman besides his wife, or have any connection with concubines, 
or disseminate contrary to nature in the barren soil of males: or else we 
must entirely take away connection with males; and if any one has 
connection with other women than those which came to his house in 
conjunction with the Gods, and sacred marriages, whether such women 
are bought, or acquired by any other means, - such an one, unless he is 
concealed from all men and women, may perhaps with propriety be 
deprived by law of all the honours in the city, as being one who is truly 
a foreigner. This law, whether it is proper to call it simple or twofold, 
should be established respecting all venereal and amatory concerns, 
which are transacted by us with each other through suchlike desires, and 
this both in a proper and improper manner. 

MEGIL. I very much approve, O guest, of this law: but let Clinias here 
inform us what is his opinion respecting these things. 

CLIN. I shall do so, O Megillus, when it appears to me that a proper 
opportunity presents itself for this purpose: but let us now permit our 
guest to proceed forward in his discussion of laws. 

MEGIL. Right. 

GUEST. But we have now proceeded so far, that we are nearly arrived 
at the establishment of eating in common; which in other places we 
have said it is difficult to establish, but no one will suppose but that it 
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ought not! to be adopted in Crete. After what manner, however, must 
it be established? Shall we say as here, or as in Lacedemon? or 1s there 
a third mode better than both these? It appears to me to be difficult to 
discover this third mode, and that when found it will not be productive 
of any great good. For what we have now instituted appears to have 
been accomplished in an elegant manner. After this, it follows that we 
should speak respecting the apparatus of food, and show in what manner 
it should be procured for our citizens. Food then in other cities ıs all- 
various, and procured from many places, but especially from two places. 
For food is obtained for the greatest part of the Greeks from the earth 
and sea; but to our citizens from the earth alone. This, therefore, will 
be easy for the legislator. For much less than half of the laws will be 
sufficient; and these will be more adapted to free-born men. For the 
legislator of this city will have nothing to do with naval and mercantile 
affairs, or with inn-keepers, publicans, victualling-houses, miners, 
borrowing money, usury, and ten thousand other things of this kind. 
But he will only have to give laws to husbandmen, shepherds, the 
curators of bees, and the guardians and superintendents of things of this 
kind: and his principal business as a legislator will consist in attending 
to marriages, the procreation, education, and discipline of children, and 
the establishment of magistrates in the city. it is, therefore, now 
necessary that we should direct our attention to nutriment, and to those 
who by their own labour procure it. let the laws, therefore, called 
georpic be first established. And let this be the first law of Jupiter 
Terminalis:* No one shall move the boundaries of land, neither that of 
a neighbouring fellow-citizen, nor of a neighbouring stranger, if he 
should possess the extremities of the land; but he should consider that 
the saying, ‘This ts to move things immoveable’, is true. And every one 
should rather wish to move a mighty rock, than a boundary, or small 
stone, which terminates friendship and hatred by an oath. For 
Omophylus} Jupiter is a witness of the one, and Hospitable Jupiter of 
the other; and these divinities are roused in conjunction with the most. 
hostile battles. He, too, who is obedient to the law shall be free from 
condemnation: but he who despises it shall be obnoxious to a twofold 
punishment; one, and that the first, from the Gods; but the second from 
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the law. For the law says that no one shall voluntarily move the 
boundaries of his neighbour’s land. But of him who does move them, 
any one that is willing may inform the husbandmen, who shall lead him 
to the court of judgment. Here he shall be condemned by the judges to 
make restitution, as one who distributes land privately and by force, and 
shall be otherwise punished in such manner as the judges shall 
determine. But, in the next place, many and small injuries of 
neighbours, when often taking place, produce great enmities, and render 
vicinity difficult and vehemently bitter. On this account a neighbour 
ought to be extremely cautions of injuring his neighbour, both in other 
things, and in every thing pertaining to agriculture. For to do an injury 
is by no means difficult, but is in the power of every man; but to profit 
is not in the power of every one. But he who, passing beyond his own 
boundaries, cultivates his neighbour’s land, shall make a restitution, and, 
suffering the punishment of his impudence and illiberality, shall pay the 
injured person the double of his loss. Of all such like particulars, 
husbandmen should be the judges and censors. And of such as are 
greater, as I have said before, the whole order of the twelfth part; but of 
the lesser, those that preside over the guardians of these. And if any one 
distributes cattle, the husbandmen, considering the injury, shall judge 
and condemn accordingly. Likewise, if any one usurps a swarm of bees 
belonging to another, alluring the bees by the sound of brass, and thus 
rendering them familiar to him, he shall make a restitution to the 
injured person. And if any one sets fire to certain materials, without 
paying any attention to his neighbour’s property, he shall pay that fine 
which the magistrates think fit to impose. In like manner, he who in 
planting does not leave the measure of his neighbour’s land, shall be 
punished in such a manner as would be said to be sufficient by many 
legislators; whose laws we ought to use, and not think that the many 
and trifling particulars which are instituted by any casual legislator are 
to adopted by a greater moderator of a city. For ancient and beautiful 
laws respecting water are established for husbandmen, which yet do not 
deserve to be recited. But he who wishes to deduce water to his own 
place, should so deduce it from common fountains as not to cut off the 
apparent fountain of any private person. He may likewise be permitted 
to conduct the water where he pleases, except through houses, or certain 
temples, or sepulchres, at the same time being cautious not to do any 
damage, except what may arise from the derivation of the stream. But 
if the natural dryness of the ground in certain places should be incapable 
of retaining the waters from Jupiter, and there should be a defect of 
necessary drink, any one may dig in his own ground till he comes to 
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chalky earth. And if in this depth he meets with no water, he may 
draw as much from his neighbours as his necessities require. But if there 
should be a scarcity of water with his neighbours, the quantity that 
should be daily used must be determined by the prefects of the land. 
However, if the waters from Jupiter abound and those that inhabit or 
cultivate the lower places restrain the flux of the water, so as to injure 
those in the higher grounds; or, on the contrary, if the inhabitants of 
the higher places, inconsiderably permitting the waters to flow, injure 
the inhabitants of the lower grounds, and disagreement arises between 
the two respecting this particular, - then, in the city, the city surveyor, 
but, in the country, he who presides over the land, shall order what each 
ought to do in this case. But he who is not obedient to this order shall 
suffer the punishment of his envy and moroseness, and shall give the 
injured person the double of his loss. A participation of the fruits of 
autumn should be made by all men as follows: - The God of autumn 
imparts to us two gracious gifts; one Dionysiacal, which does not require 
to be concealed; but another, to which concealment 1s natural. Let this 
law then be established respecting autumnal fruits. Whoever tastes of 
the rustic fruit of grapes, or of figs, before the time of vintage, which 
concurs with Arcturus, shall be fined fifty drachms sacred to Bacchus, 
if he has gathered these fruits from his own land; but if from that of his 
neighbour’s, a mina; and if from other lands, two parts of a mina. 
Grapes and figs, which we denominate generous, may be gathered by 
any one, after what manner and when he pleases, if they are his own; 
but not when they belong to another, unless he obtains leave of the 
possessor; and this in conformity to the law which says that no one shall 
move that which he has not deposited, and that he who does so shall be 
fined. But if a slave, not complying with the orders of his master, 
gathers fruits of this kind, he shall receive as many lashes with a whip 
as the number of the grapes and figs which he gathered. When a native 
has bought any generous autumnal fruits, he may eat them if he pleases; 
but if a stranger as he passes along desires to eat these autumnal fruits, 
whether he is alone or with one companion, he may eat them as 
hospitable property: but the law forbids strangers from eating those 
fruits which are called rustic. If any one ignorantly gathers these, or if 
they are gathered by a slave, the slave shall be punished with stripes; but 
the free person shall be dismissed with an admonition that he may 
gather other autumnal fruits, but that those from which raisins, wine, 
and dry figs are made, are not fit to be gathered. With respect to pears, 
apples, pomegranates, and all such fruits, let it not be considered as base 
to gather them secretly. But if any one who 1s less than thirty years of 
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age is detected gathering them, let him be chastised, but without 
wounds; and let not the free-born man suffer any punishment for 
inflicting this chastisement. Let it likewise be lawful for a stranger to 
partake of these fruits in the same manner as of generous autumnal 
fruits. If any person more advanced in years tastes of these, but does 
not take them away, let him, in the same manner as a stranger, be 
permitted to partake of all these: but if he is not obedient to the law, let 
him be considered as one who does not contend for virtue; - if any one 
gives information of this to the judges of these particulars. Again, water 
is the most nutritive of every thing pertaining to gardens, but it is easily 
corrupted. For nerther the earth, the sun, nor the air, which together 
with water nourish things germinating from the earth, can be easily 
corrupted either by medicaments, turnings aside, or thefts: but all such 
things as these are able to take place respecting the nature of water; and 
on this account it requires the assistance of law. Let this, then, be the 
law respecting it: If any one voluntarily corrupts water belonging to 
another person by medicaments, or ditches, or thefts, whether such 
water is fontal or collected, he shall be taken before the zxdiles; and, if 
convicted, he shall be punished adequately to his offence. With respect 
to the conveyance of all seasonable fruit, let it be lawful for any one 
who is willing, to carry his own fruit any where, so long as he does not 
injure any one, or so long as a gain arises to himself triple of the damage 
which his neighbour has sustained. Let the magistrates be the inspectors 
of these things, and of all such injuries as are either committed by 
violence or secretly, against a person himself, or his property. Let all 
such particulars be laid before the magistrates, if the injury does not 
exceed three minz; but if it does, let the case be brought before the 
common courts of justice, and let him who has committed the injury be 
punished. But if any magistrate shall be found to condemn an accused 
person unjustly, let him be considered as a debtor to the injured person 
of twice the loss which he sustained. And, in short, let the unjust 
conduct of the magistrates be brought before the common courts of 
justice by any person that is willing. But as there are ten thousand small 
legal institutions, according to which punishments ought to be inflicted 
respecting the allotments of justice, citations, and the persons cited, 
whether the citation ought to be made between two, or between many; - 
all such particulars as these must not be left destitute of law, nor yet do 
they seem worthy to be noticed by an aged legislator. Let young men, 
therefore, give laws respecting these, imitating prior legal institutions, 
understanding small things from such as are great, and becoming 
experienced in the necessary use of them till every thing shall appear to 
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be sufficiently established. After this, causing these institutions to be 
immovable, let them be used as such. 

With respect to other artificers, it is requisite to act as follows: In the 
first place, let no citizen labour about artificial works, nor yet a servant 
of any citizen. For a citizen who preserves the common ornament of 
the city, is engaged in an art which requires long continued exercise, 
and, at the same time, many disciplines, and the possession of it is not 
to be obtained by indolent application. But to labour accurately in two 
studies, or two arts, nearly surpasses the ability of human nature. Nor 
can any one sufficiently exercise one art, and at the same time direct his 
attention to one who exercises another. This, therefore, ought first of 
all to take place in the city, that no one shall at the same time be a 
coppersmith and a builder; and that a builder shall not attend more to 
the coppersmith’s, than to his own art, under a pretext that, because he 
has many servants who work for him, he very properly bestows more 
attention upon them, that greater gain may thence accrue to him from 
his own art: but every artist in the city shall exercise one art only, and 
from this derive his support. This law the zdiles should particularly 
attend to; and should punish with disgrace and infamy any one who 
inclines a citizen to a certain art more than to the study of virtue, tll 
they have converted the citizen to his right course. But, if any stranger 
is found to apply himself to two arts, he shall be punished with bonds, 
fines, and expulsions from the city, and shall be compelled to exercise 
one art alone. With respect to the wages of workmen, and the 
destruction of works, and the injuries which workmen may either suffer 
or commit, the ediles shall judge of these as far as to fifty drachms. 
Offences which merit a greater fine than this, shall be judged according 
to law in the common courts of justice. There shall, likewise, be no 
revenue in the city arising from the exportation and importation of 
goods. But, with respect to frankincense, and other foreign aromatics, 
from which fumigations are made to the Gods, together with purple, 
and other dyed colours, which are not produced in this region, or any 
other article of foreign importation, let no one introduce any of these, 
nor yet again export any thing which the region necessarily requires. 
All these particulars must be attended to, and taken care of, by the 
twelve guardians of the laws, five of the elder being excepted. With 
respect to arms, and all warlike instruments, if there should be a 
necessity of any foreign art, whether relative to plants, or metals, or 
bonds, or animals which are subservient to war, the care of the 
importation and exportation of these must be committed to the masters 
of the horse, and the generals of the army; but the guardians of the law 
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must establish respecting these becoming and sufficient laws. No 
victualling-houses shall be suffered, either in the city or in any part of 
the region for the sake of accumulating wealth. But it appears that the 
mode established by the law of the Cretans of distributing the food 
which is the produce of the country, is a proper one: for a general 
distribution into twelve parts is made of the whole produce of the land, 
which also is consumed. Every twelfth part of barley, wheat, all 
autumnal fruits, and vendible animals, should be triply divided according 
to proportion; one part being given to free-born persons, another to the 
servants of these, and a third part to artificers and strangers, whether 
such strangers have taken up their residence in the city through the 
want of necessary sustenance, or for the sake of any advantage to the 
city, or any individual in it. This third part, therefore, of all necessaries, 
should be alone vendible from necessity; but nothing belonging to the 
two other parts should be necessarily sold. How, therefore, are these to 
be distributed in the most proper manner? In the first place, it is 
evident that we should distribute them partly equally, and partly 
unequally. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. It is necessary that every land should produce and nourish 


things better or worse than each of these. 


CLIN. Undoubtedly. 
GUEST. As, therefore, there are three parts, let no more be distributed 


either to masters or slaves, or strangers, but let the distribution be made 
to all, according to the same equality of similitude. But let each citizen 
since he receives two parts, have the power of distributing both to slaves 
and free-born persons, as much, and such things, as he pleases. It is 
however proper that a greater quantity than these should be distributed 
in measure and number, and that a distribution should be made after an 
account is taken of all the animals which derive their nourishment from 
the earth. After this, it is necessary that habitations should be separately 
assigned them in an orderly manner. But the following order will be 
adapted to things of this kind. There ought to be twelve streets in the 
middle, and one in each of the twelve parts; and in each street a forum, 
and temples of the Gods, and of demons the attendants of the Gods, 
should be raised; and whether there are statues of certain inhabitants of 
Magnesia, or of other ancients whose memory is preserved, to these the 
honours of ancient men should be paid. The temples of Vesta, Jupiter, 
Minerva, and of him who is the leader of each of the other divinities 


that preside over the twelve parts, should be every where established. 
But first of all buildings should be raised about these temples in the 
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highest place, as well defended receptacles for the guards: but the rest of 
the region should be distributed for the artificers into thirteen parts. 
And one part of these shall reside in the city, this part being distributed 
into the twelve parts of the whole city; but another part shall be 
circularly distributed about the environs of the city. In every street 
artificers shall reside that are adapted to the purposes of husbandmen. 
The governors of the husbandmen, too, shall take care of all these 
particulars, and of such things as each place may require; and shall 
provide such places as will be most advantageous to the husbandmen. 
The zdiles in like manner shall take care of the artificers in the city. 
Things pertaining to the forum ought likewise to be taken care of by the 
prefects of the markets. After attention to sacred things, they should 
be careful, in the first place, that no one acts unjustly in buying or 
selling; and, in the next place, they should punish every one that 
deserves punishment, as being the inspectors of modesty and insolence. 
With respect to things vendible, they should, in the first place, consider, 
whether the citizens sell to foreigners in a manner conformable to law. 
But let the law be this: On the first day of the month, those that take 
care of foreigners shall exhibit a part of what is to be sold; viz. in the 
first place a twelfth part of the corn: and foreigners during the space of 
the whole month shall buy corn, and such things as pertain to corn, in 
the first market. But on the twelfth day of the month, the selling and 
buying of most articles shall take place through the whole of the month. 
And on the twenty-third day of the month, let such animals be sold as 
may be wanted, together with such articles as husbandmen require, viz. 
skins and garments of every kind, whether knit or woven. But it is 
necessary that strangers should buy the possessions of others. However, 
let there be no buying or selling of wheat or barley, distributed into 
barley-meal, or of any other aliment, either among the citizens or their 
slaves. In the markets of the strangers, a stranger may sell and exchange 
to artificers and their slaves, wine and food, and in like manner 
distributed flesh, which is generally called cauponation. A stranger, too, 
may be permitted to buy every day the whole materials of fire, from the 
inspectors of places, and sell it again to other strangers, for as much as 
he pleases, and when he pleases. Let every other useful article be sold 
in the common forum, in such places as the guardians of the laws, and 
prefects of the markets, together with the zdiles, shall appoint. Here 
let money be exchanged for things, and things for money; no one 
committing the exchange to another, but performing it by himself. 
However, if any one thinks proper to commit it to another, whether 
restitution 1s made to him or not, he must be contented, because no 
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notice is taken in the courts of justice of such contracts. But if that 
which is bought or sold, has been bought or sold at a greater or less 
price than the law fixes upon vendible commodities, the quantity by 
which it exceeds the just price shall be taken an account of in writing by 
the guardians of the laws, and the contrary shall be expunged. Let the 
same things be enjoined respecting the registering of the property 
possessed by the inhabitants of the city. Let it likewise be lawful for 
any One to migrate to our city on certain conditions, viz. so that he is 
skilled in, and exercises, some art, and does not continue more than 
twenty years from the day of his being registered; during which time he 
shall not be forced to pay any tribute for buying and selling, nor be 
under any restraint, except that of conducting himself temperately. But 
when the twenty years are expired, he shall receive his own property 
and depart. However, if it should so happen during this time, that the 
city should be greatly benefitted by him, and he is desirous of 
continuing longer, or of settling for life in the city, let his request be 
complied with, if agreeable to the inhabitants of the city. With respect 
to the sons of the emigrants that are artists and fifteen years of age, let 
the time of their continuance in the city commence from their fifteenth 
year, so that they may stay, if they please, twenty years after this period, 
or longer if agreeable to the inhabitants. But if they choose to leave the 
city they may depart after their registers, which were committed to the 
care of the magistrates, are obliterated. 
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BOOK IX 


As judicial affairs are consequent to all the preceding particulars, the 
discussion of them at present will be agreeable to the natural order of 
laws. But we have partly shown what the particulars are respecting 
which judgements ought to take place, viz. respecting agriculture and the 
like; though we have not as yet distinctly spoken of the greatest 
judgments, and shown what punishments they ought to inflict, and who 
should be the judges. It therefore follows that we should now speak of 
these. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. But it is after a manner base that the city which we say will 
be properly inhabited, and furnished with every thing adapted to the 
study of virtue, should observe all such laws as we are now about to 
establish. For to suppose that, in such a city, a man capable of the 
greatest iniquity will be born, so that it will be necessary to give laws by 
anticipation, and enjoin threatenings, if such a character should arise, 
and this for the sake of preventing the greatest enormities, and that 
when they are committed, they may be legally punished, - to suppose 
this will, as I have said, be in a certain respect base. But since we do 
not, like the ancient legislators, give laws to heroes the sons of the Gods, 
these legislators at the same time being themselves descended from the 
Gods, but being ourselves men, we at present give laws to those that are 
born from the seed of men; - since this is the case, we may justly be 
afraid lest any one of our citizens should be so naturally intractable and 
untamed, as not to be liquefied; just as leguminous substances, when 
blasted by thunder, cannot be subdued by fire. The first law, therefore, 
which we shall establish, though it is not agreeable to us to do so, is 
respecting sacrilege, if any one shall dare to commit it. Indeed, we 
neither wish, nor do we very much fear, that a citizen, when properly, 
educated, will ever labour under this disease. But the servants of these, 
strangers, and the slaves of strangers, will attempt many things of this 
kind; for the sake of which especially, and at the same ume fearing for 
all the imbecility of human nature, I shall speak about the law of 
sacrilege, and all other such particulars as are either difficult to be cured, 
or entirely incurable. The preface, however, to these particulars, 
according to what has been formerly assented to, ought to be as short 
as possible. Some one, therefore, may thus address him who is excited 
by a vicious desire both day and night to plunder temples, mingling at 
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the same time admonitions with his speech: O wonderful man, neither 
a human nor a divine evil moves and excites you now to sacrilege, but 
a certain execrable fury, arising in men from ancient and unpurified 
offences, which you ought to dread with all your might. Learn, then, 
what this dread is. When any such opinion attacks you, betake yourself 
to expiations, betake yourself, in a suppliant manner, to the temples of 
those Gods that avert evils from mankind; and betake yourself to an 
association with good men. Among these partly hear, and endeavour 
yourself to say, that every man ought to honour things beautiful and 
just. But fly without turning back from an association with the vicious. 
And if, in consequence of your acting in this manner, the disease ceases, 
you have done well; but if not, considering that in this case it is better 
to die, liberate yourself from life. Since, therefore, we have sung these 
exordia to those whose thoughts lead them to deeds impious and 
destructive to the city, it is proper to dismiss him in silence who is 
obedient to the law: but to him who will not be persuaded, it is 
necessary, after the preface, to sing in a higher strain. He, then, who is 
detected in the act of sacrilege, if he is either a slave or a stranger, shall 
have his calamity written in his face and hands, and after he has received 
as many lashes with a whip as the judges shall think proper, he shall be 
driven naked beyond the borders of the region. For, perhaps, being 
brought to his right mind by this punishment, he will become a better 
man. For no punishment subsisting according to law is inflicted with 
an evil intention. But one of two things is nearly always effected: for 
he who suffers punishment either becomes better or less depraved. if, 
however, a citizen shall at any time appear to have perpetrated any thing 
of this kind, or some mighty and arcane crime towards the Gods, or his 
parents, or his country, the judge shall pronounce such an one to be 
incurable, in consequence of considering, that though he has been well 
nourished and disciplined from his childhood, yet he has not abstained 
from the greatest vices. But death to such a man is the least of evils. 
Such an one, therefore, that others may be benefited by his example, 
being stigmatized with infamy, and expelled beyond the boundaries of 
the region, shall there be put to death. But let his children and race be 
honoured and praised, if they avoid this manners, as those that bravely 
fly from evil to good. It will not, however, be proper that the riches of 
any such person should become public property, in a polity in which 
the same and equal allotments ought to be perpetually preserved. But 
when any one perpetrates such things as are to be punished with a fine, 
he shall be fined as much as he possesses above his allotted portion, but 
the lot itself shall remain entire. The guardians of the laws, however, 
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considering this affair accurately from written accounts, should always 
give a clear statement of it to the judges, that no one may be deprived 
of his allotments through want of money. If any one should appear to 
deserve a greater fine, and no one of his friends is willing to be bound 
for him, and procure his liberty, such an one shall be punished with 
lasting and apparent bonds, and with certain reproaches. But let no one 
offence ever by any means pass unpunished, nor any fugitive; but let 
him either be punished with death, or bonds, or stripes, or certain 
squalid feats, or with standing, or being exhibited in temples at the 
extremity of the region, or by fines, in the manner we have before 
mentioned. Let the guardians of the laws too be established the judges 
of death; and let the best among them be chosen for this purpose, who 
in the preceding year had acted in the capacity of magistrates. But the 
citations and accusations of these, and such like particulars, together 
with the manner in which they ought to take place, should be attended 
to by junior legislators. The manner, however, in which suffrages ought 
to be conducted, it 1s our business to determine. Let them, therefore, 
be given openly. But, prior to this, let the judge sit before the accuser 
and defendant, and as near to them as possible, in a grave and dignified 
manner. Let all the citizens too that are at leisure, diligently attend as 
the hearers of such causes. And, in the first place, let the accuser speak, 
and afterwards the defendant. After this, let the senior judge diligently 
and sufficiently examine what was said: and, after the elder judge, all the 
other judges in order ought to consider what is worthy of discussion in 
the speeches of the accuser and defendant. But he who does not think 
there is any thing worthy of discussion in either of the speeches, should 
refer the investigation of it to another. And, lastly, such things as shall 
appear to be well said, being committed to writing, and signed by all the 
judges, shall be placed in the temple of Vesta. And again, assembling the 
next day into the same place, they shall in a similar manner examine and 
judge, and put their signatures to what shall appear to have been well 
said. When this has been thrice accomplished, and the proofs and - 
witnesses have been sufficiently examined, each judge bearing in his hand 
a sacred pebble, and swearing before Vesta that he has judged to the 
utmost of his ability justly and truly, a judgment of this kind shall be 
thus brought to a conclusion. 

After crimes respecting the Gods, it is requisite to speak of those 
which pertain to the dissolution of a polity. He, therefore, who subjects 
government to the power of a man, enslaves the laws, makes the city 
subservient to factious societies, and, accomplishing all this by force, 
excites illegal seditions. It is proper to consider a character of this kind 
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as the greatest of all enemies to the whole city. But he who, though he 
is not the author of any thing of this kind, yet possesses the greatest 
authority in the city, but takes no notice of these conspiracies, or if he 
does notice them, through timidity, suffers his injured country to be 
unrevenged; - a citizen of this kind ought to be considered as the second 
in wickedness. Every man who is of the smallest utility in a city should 
inform the judges of these particulars, and bring him to judgment who 
endeavours by stratagem to produce a violent and illegal mutation of the 
polity. But let the same judges give sentence in these cases as decided in 
sacrilege; and let the whole process be conducted in a similar manner. 
Let the suffrage too which vanquishes in multitude, be the sentence of 
death. And, in short, let not the disgrace and punishment of the father 
attend the children, unless the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
of some one in succession, have deserved death. These, with their 
possessions, except as much as pertains to the lot, shall be sent to their 
ancient paternal city. But as to those citizens who shall happen to have 
more children than one, and these not less than ten years of age, ten out 
of their number must be chosen by lot, which the father, or paternal or 
maternal grandfather, shall approve; and after they are chosen, their 
mames must be sent to Delphi. Then, with a better fortune, the 
possessions and habitation assigned by lot shall be restored to him 
whom the Delphic God approves. 

CLIN. And very properly so. 

GUEST. Let there be yet a third common law, respecting judges, and 
the mode of judgment, against those that are accused of treason. In a 
similar manner let there be one law respecting the abiding of children 
in, and their egression from, their country; just as we instituted one 
respecting the betrayer of his country, the man who commits sacrilege, 
and he who by violence destroys the laws of the city. With respect to 
theft too, whether in great or small matters, let one law, and one 
punishment, be ordained for every kind of theft. For, when any one is 
condemned for thieving, if his own possessions, besides his allotted 
portion, are sufhcient, he shall make a twofold restitution: and if he does 
not, he shall be fettered till he has either paid the appointed sum, or 
persuaded him to whom he is indebted to excuse him from paying it. 
But if any one is convicted of public theft, he shall then be freed from 
his bonds, when he has either persuaded the city, or made a twofold 
restitution. 

CLIN. How is it that we say, O guest, there is no difference whether 
the theft is small or great, and whether it is from sacred or not sacred 
places, and such other dissimilitudes as subsist about the whole of 
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thieving? For, since thefts are various, the legislator ought to attend to 
their varieties, and not inflict similar punishments on dissimilar offences. 

GUEST. You most excellently repulse me, O Clinias, who am, as it 
were, hurrying along, and you likewise recall into my memory what I 
have formerly thought, that the particulars respecting the establishment 
of laws have never been by any means properly determined. 

CLIN. But how, again, do we say this? 

GUEST. We did not adopt a bad image when we said, that all those of 
the present day that submitted to laws were similar to those slaves who 
are cured by slaves. For it is well to know this, that if at any time one 
of those physicians who meddle with the medical art from experience 
alone, without reason, should meet with a free-born physician 
discoursing with a free-born patient, and very nearly philosophising, by 
investigating in a rational manner the beginning of his disease, and 
afterwards discoursing about all the nature of bodies, he would readily 
and vehemently laugh, and would address the free-born physician in 
language not at all different from what is generally used towards most 
physicians. For he would say to him, O stupid fellow, you do not cure 
the sick man, but you discipline him as if he wanted to become a 
physician, and not to be well. 

CLIN. And would he not speak properly by speaking in this manner? 

GUEST. And may it not also be very properly objected against us, that 
whoever discusses laws in the manner we do at present, disciplines the 
citizens, but does not give them laws? 

CLIN. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. But at present a fortunate circumstance happens to us. 

CLIN. What is that? 

GUEST. That there is no necessity for us to establish laws, but that, 
entering voluntarily on the business of legislation, we have endeavoured 
to perceive in every polity what is best and most necessary, and after 
what manner it might take place. And now, as it seems, it is permitted 
us if we please to consider what is best, or, if we had rather, what is 
most necessary, respecting laws. We may choose, therefore, whichever 
is most agreeable to us. 

CLIN. We propose, O guest, a ridiculous choice, and we manifestly 
become similar to those legislators who are compelled by a certain 
mighty necessity to give laws immediately, and are not permitted to 
defer this till tomorrow. But it is lawful for us to speak through divine 
assistance, just as it is permitted those who gather stones, or any other 
materials of a building, to collect abundantly, and at leisure, such things 
as are adapted to the future building. Like builders, therefore, who do 
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not raise structures from necessity, but at leisure, let us lay down some 
things, and join together others, so that it may be rightly said that some 
things pertaining to the laws are placed as foundations, and that other 
particulars are raised on them as foundations. 

GUEST. For thus indeed, O Clinias, our synopsis of laws will be more 
natural. But, by the Gods, let us consider this respecting legislators. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. That there are writings and written discourses in cities 
respecting a variety of particulars, and that there are writings and 
discourses of the legislator. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, shall we direct our attention to the 
writings of poets and others; writings which, whether in verse or in 
prose, are composed respecting the mode of conduct in life; but by no 
means apply ourselves to the writings of legislators? Or shall we direct 
our attention to these beyond all others? 

CLIN. To these far beyond others. 

GUEST. But will it not be necessary that the legislator should only 
consult writings respecting things beautiful, good, and just, and that he 
should teach what is the nature of these, and how they should be studied 
by those that intend to be happy? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But it is shameful that Homer, Tyrtzus, and other poets, 
should have written more beautifully respecting life and the studies of 
men than Lycurgus, Solon, and other legislators. Or, is it not proper 
that writings respecting laws should be by far the most beautiful and 
best of all writings in a city: but that other writings should be consonant 
to these; or, if they are discordant, that they should be treated with 
ridicule? We ought, therefore, to conceive, that laws should be so 
written for cities that the legislator in composing them shall appear to 
have assumed the person of a father and mother, and the writings 
themselves ought to be full of benevolence and prudence, and not like 
those of a tyrant and despot, commanding, threatening, and written on 
walls. Let us consider, therefore, whether we should endeavour to speak 
in this manner respecting laws, whether we are able or not. Let us, 
however, attempt it with alacrity, and, proceeding in this way, patiently 
endure whatever difficulties we may have to encounter. And may our 
journey be prosperous! which it will be if Divinity pleases. 

CLIN. You speak well. Let us, therefore, do as you say. 

GUEST. In the first place, then, let us accurately consider, as we began 
to do, respecting sacrilege, every kind of theft, and all injuries. And let 
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us not be indignant if, while delivering laws in an intermediate manner, 
we establish some things, and deliberate about others. For we are 
becoming to be legislators, but are not yet, though, perhaps, we soon 
shall be. But if it is agreeable to you, as I have said, to consider 
respecting the particulars I have menuoned, let us consider them. 

CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. However, respecting all beautiful and just things, we should 
endeavour to consider this, ın what manner we now accord, or dissent 
from ourselves: for we acknowledge that we desire, though we may not 
be able, to excel most others. 

CLIN. What kind of disagreements among ourselves do you speak of? 

GUEST. I will endeavour to inform you. With respect to justice 
entirely, just men, things, and actions, we all of us, in a manner, agree 
that all these are beautiful. So that, if any one should strenuously affirm 
that just men, through the habit of justice, are all-beautiful, though they 
should be deformed in body, there is scarcely any one who by thus 
speaking would be considered as speaking in a disorderly manner. Is not 
this true? 

CLIN. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. But let us see whether all such things as partake of justice are 
beautiful: for all our passions are nearly equal to our actions. 

CLIN. How so? 

GUEST. Whatever action is just, so far as it participates of the just, so 
far also it nearly participates of the beautiful. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. If a passion, therefore, which participates of the just, is 
acknowledged by us to be beautiful on this account, our discourse by 
such an assertion would not be rendered dissonant. 

CLIN. True. 

GUEST. But if we should agree that a passion is just, but at the same 
time base, the just and the beautiful would be dissonant, in consequence 
of asserting that just things are most base. 

CLIN. How is this? 

GUEST. It is not at all difficult to understand. For the laws which a 
little before have been established by us, appear to announce things 
perfectly contrary to the present assertions. 

CLIN. After what manner? 

GUEST. We established it as just, that he who committed sacrilege 
should die; and likewise the enemy of well-established laws; and, as we 
were about to establish many other laws of this kind, we desisted, on 
perceiving that these were passions infinite both in multitude and 
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magnitude: and that they were the most just, but at the same time the 
most base, of all the passions. Do not things just and beautiful after this 
manner appear at one time to be the same, and at another to be most 
contrary? 

CLIN. They do appear so. 

GUEST. By the multitude, therefore, things beautiful and just, which 
are so dissonant with each others, are denominated things separate. 

CLIN. It appears so, O guest. 

GUEST. Let us therefore again, O Clinias, see how we accord with 
ourselves respecting these things. 

CLIN. What concord and what particulars are you speaking of? 

GUEST. I think it has clearly been shown by me in the foregoing 
discourse. 

CLIN. How 

GUEST. However, if it has not been already shown by men, yet 
consider me as now speaking about it. 

CLIN. After what manner? 

GUEST. That all vicious men are in all things involuntarily vicious; 
and that, if this is the case, this also must necessarily follow. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. That the unjust is a vicious man; and that the vicious man is 
involuntarily such. But the voluntary can by no means be done in an 
involuntary manner. He, therefore, who acts unjustly, will appear to act 
so in an involuntary manner to him who considers injustice as a thing 
involuntary. This also too is now acknowledged by me. For I have 
apreed, that all men act unjustly involuntarily, though some one, for the 
sake of contention or ambition, may say that unjust men are 
involuntarily unjust, but yet many act unjustly voluntarily. This, 
however, is not my assertion. After what manner, then, shall I accord 
with my own assertions, if any one, O Clinias and Megillus, should thus 
interrogate me? If these things are so, O guest, what would you advise 
us respecting the city of the Magnesians? Shall we give laws to them, or 
not? I say, undoubtedly. Do you distinguish injuries then by the 
voluntary and involuntary? And do you ordain greater punishments for 
voluntary offences and injuries, than for such as are involuntary? Or do 
you punish all offences equally, as considering that no injuries are 
voluntarily committed? 

CLIN. You speak properly, O guest. But what use shall we make of 
what has now been said? 

GUEST. You interrogate well. In the first place, then, we shall use 
what has been said for the following purpose. 
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CLIN. What purpose? 

GUEST. Let us call to mind that it was well said by us above, that 
there 1s great confusion and dissonance among us respecting things just. 
Resuming this, therefore, we again ask ourselves whether, since we have 
neither solved the doubt about these things, nor defined what is their 
difference, though in all cities, by all legislators that have ever existed, 
voluntary and involuntary injuries are considered as forming two species 
of injuries, and laws are established conformable to this opinion, - 
whether, therefore, since this 1s the case, ought we to dismiss what we 
have now advanced, after we have asserted that it is, as it were, divinely 
said, without offering any arguments to show the rectitude of such 
assertions? Certainly not. But it is in a manner necessary, that before 
we establish laws we should evince that these two things have a 
subsistence, and what is the difference between them; that, when any 
one establishes a punishment for either, every one may understand, and 
be able to judge, whether it ıs established in a becoming manner, or not. 

CLIN. You appear to us, O guest, to speak well. For it 1s fit we 
should do one of two things, viz. either not say that all unjust actions 
are involuntary, or first of all evince by defining that this is properly 
asserted. 

GUEST. One of these two things, therefore, I can by no means endure, 
I mean the denying that I think ıt is so, (for this would neither be legal 
nor holy). But after what manner these are two, if they by no means 
differ with respect to voluntary and involuntary, but with respect to 
something else, we should endeavour to evince. 

CLIN. By all means, O guest: for we cannot otherwise understand the 
nature of these. 

GUEST. Let it be so. Do not, therefore, many damages take place 
among, citizens in their communications and associations with each 
other, in which the voluntary and involuntary abound? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, does any one, considering all damages as 
injuries, think, in consequence of this, that they are attended with > 
twofold injuries, one kind being voluntary, and the other involuntary? 
For the involuntary damages of all men are neither in number, nor 
mapnitude, less than the voluntary. But consider whether I say any 
thing to the purpose, or not. For, do I not say, O Clinias and Megillus, 
that when some one unwillingly hurts another, he acts unjustly, but 
involuntarily injures one who is unwilling to be injured? And do I 
legally establish this as an involuntary injury? Indeed I do not at all 
consider a damage of this kind as an injury, whether it is of a greater or 


less magnitude. But we often say that he who assist another in an 
improper manner acts unyustly, if his assistance is not victorious. For, 
my friends, it is not proper, neither if any one imparts any thing, nor 
if, on the contrary, he takes any thing away, to call such an action 
simply just or unjust: but the legislator should consider whether he who 
benefits, or is the cause of detriment to another, is endued with worthy 
manners, and employed those manners justly. And he should look to 
these two things, viz. injustice, and detriment. He should likewise, as 
much as possible, legally indemnify the person that has sustained a 
damage, restore what has been lost, raise what has fallen, and repair the 
ravages of death and wounds. Lastly, he should always endeavour that 
the discords arising from damages may, by means of the laws, terminate 
in friendship. 

CLIN. These things are well said. 

GUEST. Unjust damages, therefore, and emoluments, if any one 
happens to derive emolument from injuring another, ought to be cured, 
if they are such as are capable of being cured, as diseases inherent in the 
soul. But it is requisite to say, that the cure of injustice verges to this. 

CLIN. To what? 

GUEST. That the law may discipline every one who does an injury, 
whether it be great or small, and may entirely compel him, either that 
he shall never afterwards dare to do the like voluntarily, or by far less 
frequently, through the dread of the consequent punishment. In 
whatever manner any one may accomplish this, whether by works or 
words, pleasure or pain, honour or infamy, fines or gifts, so as that men 
may either love, or at least not hate, the nature of justice, but may hate 
injustice, - this is the business of the most beautiful laws. But those 
whom the legislator perceives to be incurable with respect to these 
particulars, he should punish in the extreme, as knowing that death 1s 
better than life to all such as these; and that when they are liberated 
from life they will doubly benefit others. For they will serve as a 
warning to others not to act unjustly, and the city, by their death, will 
be freed from bad men. On this account it will be necessary for the 
legislator to punish INCURABLE offences with death, but BY NO MEANS on 
any other account. 

CLIN. These things appear to have been spoken by you in a very 
sufficient manner; but we should gladly hear you relating still more 
clearly the difference between injustice and detriment. 

GUEST. I shall endeavour, therefore, to do and say as you request me. 
For it is evident that you have both said to, and heard from, each other 
thus much respecting the soul, that anger naturally residing in it, 
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whether as a certain passion, or a certain part, and being contentious and 
invincible, subverts many things through irrational violence. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Besides this, too, we do not call pleasure the same as anger, 
but we say that it possesses dominion from a contrary power, and that 
it persuades us, with a violent deception, to do whatever it pleases. 

CLIN. And very much so. 

GUEST. He, likewise, who says that ignorance is the third cause of 
crimes will not be deceived. But he will be a better legislator who gives 
this a twofold division: considering one kind as simple, and the cause of 
light offences; but the other twofold, when any one 1s void of discipline, 
not only from being detained by ignorance, but by an opinion of 
wisdom, so as to think that he has a perfect knowledge about things of 
which he is entirely ignorant. Things of this kind, therefore, when 
followed by power and strength, are to be established as the causes of 
mighty and rustic crimes; but when followed by imbecility, as in this 
case they become the crimes of children and old men, they are to be 
considered as crimes, and laws are to be established for those that 
commit them; but, at the same time, they should be reckoned the 
mildest of all crimes, and as deserving the most abundant indulgence. 

CLIN. You speak reasonably. 

GUEST. We nearly, therefore, all of us speak of pleasure and anger, as 
things to which some of us are superior, and by which others of us are 
vanquished: and this is truly the case. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But we never have at any time heard that one of us 1s 
superior to ignorance, and another vanquished by it. 

CLIN. Most true. 

GUEST. But we say that all these allure us to their will, and often, at 
the same time, draw us to things contrary. 

CLIN. Often, indeed. 

GUEST. But I will now explain to you clearly what I call the just and 
the unjust, without any variety of distinction. For I entirely denominate’ 
injustice to be the tyranny of anger, fear, pleasure, and pain, envy and 
desire in the soul, whether such a tyrant injures any one or not. But the 
opinion of that which is best, whether it is the conception of cities, or 
of certain private individuals, if, possessing dominion in the soul, it 
adorns the whole man, though it may in a certain respect lead him into 
error, - this I denominate justice, and call every thing which is 
performed from this opinion, just. And I further add, that the whole 
life of those who are obedient to a principle of this kind will be most 
excellent. But a damage of this nature 1s considered by the multitude as 
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involuntary injustice. However, our business at present is not a 
contention about names. But since we have evinced that there are three 
species of crimes, let us, in the first place, stall more diligently recall 
these into our memory. Of pain, therefore, which we denominate anger 
and fear, there is one species for us. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But of pleasure and desires there is a second species, a third 
of hopes and a desire of true opinion about that which is best. This 
third species being divided into two parts, five species will be produced, 
for which laws are to be established, differing from each other in two 
genera. 

CLIN. What are these? 

GUEST. The one, every thing which is performed through violent and 
according actions; the other, which takes place with darkness and 
deception in a secret manner. And sometimes actions are attended with 
both these; which, if they are treated in a proper manner, ought to be 
restrained by the severest laws. 

CLIN. It is just they should. 

GUEST. But let us now return whence we have digressed, and finish 
the establishment of laws. The particulars then which we proposed to 
discuss were respecting sacrilege, betrayers of their country, and those 
who corrupted the laws, by dissolving the polity governed by those 
laws. Some one may perhaps commit one or other of these through 
insanity, disease, excessive old age, or youthfulness, which last does not 
in any respect differ from the other causes which we have enumerated. 
If it shall appear that any one thus affected has perpetrated one of these 
crimes, when the judges are chosen, and the crime 1s divulged, either by 
the guilty person or the inspector of the deed, he shall be judged to have 
acted contrary to law; and he shall be entirely fined a simple fine for the 
injury which he has committed. But let him be exempt from other 
punishments, unless, having committed manslaughter, his hands are not 
pure from murder: for, in this case, departing to another country, he 
shall be exiled for a year. If he returns before the time prescribed by the 
law, or shall be detected within the borders of the country, he shall be 
imprisoned for two years in the public gaol by the guardians of the laws, 
but liberated from his bonds after this period. However, as we began 
with murder, let us endeavour to establish laws consummately for every 
species of it. And, in the first place, let us speak concerning violent and 
involuntary homicide. If any one, therefore, in a contest, and public 
gymnastic exercises, shall involuntarily slay his friend, whether his death 
happens immediately, or some time after, from the wounds which he 
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has received; or, if a man kills his friend in battle in a similar manner, 
or in warlike exercises instituted by the magistrates, whether with naked 
bodies, or with certain arms in imitation of warlike exercises, - in all 
these cases let him be purified according to the law about these 
particulars received from Delphi. But let all physicians who, in 
endeavouring to cure, have unwillingly been the death of any one, be 
considered as pure according to law. If any one with his own hand 
unwillingly slays another, whether with his own naked body, or with 
an instrument or dart, or from administering drink or food, or by the 
hurling of fire, or tempest, or the privation of breath, whether he does 
this with his own body, or through the means of other bodies, let him 
be entirely considered as one that slays with his own hand, and suffer 
the following punishments: if he kills a slave belonging to another 
person, thinking that it is his own, he shall indemnify the master of the 
dead slave, or be fined the double of the worth of such slave: but his 
worth shall be determined by the judges. The homicide, too, in this 
case shall use greater and more numerous purifications than those who 
commit murder in gymnastic exercises; and the proper interpreters of 
these things shall be those whom the Delphic God approves. But if any 
one kills his own slave, when he is purified according to law, let him be 
liberated from murder. If any one involuntarily slays a free-born 
person, let him be purified with the same purifications as he who cuts 
off a slave. And let him not despise one of the ancient sayings. For it 
is said, that a free-born person who is violently put to death, will soon 
after his death be angry with his murderer; and being filled with fear 
and terror through his violent dissolution, and perceiving the person 
that slew him living after his usual manner, he will terrify, and, being 
disturbed himself, disturb with all his might his murderer and his 
actions, memory at the same time contributing to oppose him. On this 
account, it is requisite that a homicide should be exiled from every part 
of his country for a whole year. But, if it is a stranger who 1s slain, the 
homicide shall be expelled from the country of the stranger for the same 
length of time. And if any one is willingly obedient to this law, he who ` 
is the nearest relation of the deceased, and who was an inspector of all 
the particulars relative to the murder, shall pardon the homicide; with 
whom if he is entirely reconciled, it will be perfectly sufficient. But 
with respect to him who ts not obedient to this law, and who, in the 
first place, being unpurified, dares to go to the temples of the Gods, and 
sacrifice; and, in the next place, is unwilling to be exiled for the above- 
mentioned time, such a one the nearest relative of the deceased shall 
accuse to the judges, and he shall suffer double the punishments which 


are due to the crime. If the nearest relative of the deceased does not call 
him to an account, the defilement, as it were, revolving on such a one, 
or, in other words, the slain person directing his anger towards him, he 
shall be accused by any one that pleases, and shall be compelled by law 
to leave his country for five years. But if a stranger involuntarily slays 
a stranger in the city, whoever is willing shall accuse him by the same 
laws. If an inhabitant slays a stranger, he shall be exiled for one year. 
And, universally, if a stranger slays a stranger, who is an inhabitant and 
a citizen, besides his purification he shall be banished for the whole of 
his life from the country in which laws of this kind have dominion. 
And if he returns illegally, the guardians of the laws shall punish him 
with death; and his property, if he has any, shall be given to the nearest 
relation of the deceased. However, if any one involuntarily returns 
before the limited time, being driven on the coast by a storm at sea, in 
this case, let him fix a tent on the shore, so that his feet may touch the 
water, and watch for a fit opportunity of sailing. But, if he should be 
forcibly brought into the city by any one, let him be liberated by the 
first magistrate he may meet with, and sent back with safety into exile. 
Again, if any one with his own hand shall slay a free-born person, being 
incited by anger to the deed, a thing of this kind ought, in the first 
place, to receive a two-fold distinction. For he commits murder through 
anger, who suddenly and unintentionally kills a man by blows, or any 
other such like means, so that immediately after the impulse penitence 
follows the deed. And he likewise murders another in anger, who 
having been previously defamed by ignominious words or deeds, and, 
endeavouring to be avenged, afterwards voluntarily slays the person by 
whom he has been injured, and is not penitent for the deed. Murder, 
therefore, as it appears, must receive a twofold distribution; and both of 
them nearly are produced by anger. But they may most justly be said 
to subsist between the voluntary and the involuntary. In reality, indeed, 
they are but images of the voluntary and involuntary. For, he who 
retains his anger, and does not immediately and suddenly, but with 
stratagem, at some distance of time, avenge himself, is similar to one 
who murders voluntarily. But he who does not conceal his anger, but 
immediately follows its impulse without premeditation, 1s similar to one 
who murders involuntarily. However, he is not altogether involuntary, 
but an image of one that acts involuntarily. On this account, it is 
difficult to determine respecting murders committed through anger, 
whether they should be established by law as voluntary or involuntary 
actions. The best and the truest method, therefore, that can be adopted 
is, to consider both these kinds of murder as images, and to divide them 
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apart from each other, so as to class the one under premeditated, and the 
other under unpremeditated actions. Severer punishments, therefore, are 
to be ordained for those that commit murder through anger, with 
premeditation; but milder punishments for those that murder without 
deliberation, and suddenly. For, that which is similar to a greater evil 
should receive a greater punishment, but that which is similar to a lesser 
evil, a lesser punishment. Let it, therefore, be thus established by our 
laws. 

CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. But again returning to the subject we say, that if any one with 
his own hand slays a free-born person, but was incited to the deed by a 
certain anger, without premeditation, in other respects let him suffer the 
same punishment as it is proper he should suffer who kills a man 
without anger; but let him, from necessity, be exiled for two years, as 
a punishment for his anger. But he who commits murder through 
anger, but with deliberation, shall be punished in other respects in the 
same manner as the former character; but he shall be banished for three 
years instead of two, that his anger, which is greater, may be punished 
for a longer time. And let this be the universal establishment respecting 
these particulars. For it is difficult to give laws about such things with 
accuracy. For, sometimes, murder of this kind, which is considered by 
the law as of a more atrocious, will prove to be of a milder, nature; and 
sometimes that which is of a milder, will be considered as of a more 
atrocious, nature; according as the murder 1s committed in a more savage 
or a more gentle manner. But, for the most part, they will happen 
agreeably to the above-mentioned mode. Of all these particulars, 
therefore, the guardians of the laws should be inspectors. When the 
time of the banishment of these offenders is expired, the guardians of the 
laws must send twelve judges to the boundaries of the region, for the 
purpose of considering, in a still clearer manner, the actions of the exiles 
during this time; and that they may determine in a proper manner 
respecting their modesty and reception. But the exiles shall acquiesce in 
the judgment of these magistrates. And if again, on returning from 
banishment, any one of these, being impelled by anger, shall commit the 
same offence, he shall be perpetually banished: and if he returns from his 
exile, he shall be punished in the same manner as a stranger for 
returning from exile. Let him who kills his slave purify himself. But 
if he kills the slave of another person in anger, let him pay to the master 
of the slave double the worth of his loss. If any homicide is not 
obedient to the laws respecting murder, but, while he is unpurified, 
defiles by his presence the forum, gymnasia, and other sacred places, - 
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whoever is willing may bring before a court of judgment both the 
homicide, and the relation of the deceased who has neglected to avenge 
the dead, and compel him to pay a double fine, and suffer in other 
respects a double punishment. And let the offending party consider the 
fine as legal. If a slave kills his master in anger, the kindred of the 
deceased shall be allowed to slay the homicide in whatever manner they 
please, and shall be pure from murder, so long as they do not by any 
means preserve the life of the slave. But if a slave does not kill his own 
master, but some other free-born person, in anger, he shall be given up 


by his master to the kindred of the deceased, who shall, from necessity, 


put him to death in whatever manner they please. If a father or mother 
shall in anger slay a son or daughter, by blows, or any other violent 
manner (a thing which will happen, though but rarely), let them be 
purified after the same manner as other homicides, and be exiled for 
three years. And after they return from exile, the husband shall be 
divorced from the wife, and the wife from the husband: and they shall 
never afterwards beget children together, nor shall either of these dwell 
together with him whose son or brother either of them slew, nor 
communicate with him in sacred rites. But he who 1s impious with 
respect to these things, and does not obey these laws, shall be obnoxious 
to the charge of impiety by any one that 1s willing. If a man slays his 
wife, or a wife her husband, in anger, they shall be purified in a similar 
manner with other homicides, and shall be exiled for three years. But, 
on returning from exile, let not either of them be permitted to join with 
their children in sacred rites, nor ever eat at the same table with them. 
And, if either the father or the child 1s disobedient to this law, let them 
be obnoxious to the charge of impiety by any one that is willing. If a 
brother slays either a brother or a sister, or sister a brother or a sister, 
in anger, let them be purified and exiled in the same manner as parents 
that slay their children; and, on their return from exile, let them not eat 
at the same table, or join in sacred rites, with those whom they have 
deprived of brothers, or sisters, or sons. And if any one is disobedient 
to this law, he shall with justice be obnoxious to the charge of impiety. 
If any one, through incontinent anger, is so enraged with his parents as 
to dare to slay one of them in his insane fury, - if the dying parent, 
before he expires, shall voluntarily absolve his murderer from the deed, 
then, being purified in the same manner as those who commit murder 
voluntarily, and performing such other things as they perform, let him 
be considered as pure. But if the dying parent does not absolve him, let 
him be obnoxious to many laws. For he must be subject to the extreme 
punishments of whipping, and, in a similar manner, of impiety and 


sacrilege, because he has expelled the soul of his begetter. So that, if it 
were possible that a man could die frequently, it would be most just that 
a parricide or matricide should suffer many deaths. For, how is it 
possible that he who is not permitted by any law to destroy his parents, 
who led forth his nature into light, even though he should find that he 
was going to be slain by them, but is enjoined by the legislator to 
endure all things rather than perpetrate a deed of this kind, - how 1s it 
possible, I say, that such a one can in any other way be properly 
punished? Let death, therefore, be ordained as the punishment of him 
who in anger slays either his father or mother. But if a brother slays a 
brother in his own defence, being attacked by him, through sedition 
taking place between them, or any other such means, let him be pure in 
the same manner as one who slays an enemy. And if a citizen slays a 
citizen, or a stranger a stranger, in his own defence, let him be similarly 
pure; as, likewise, if, in defending himself, a citizen slays a stranger, or 
a stranger a citizen, or a slave a slave. But if a slave, in his own defence, 
slays a free-born person, let him be obnoxious to the same laws as him 
who slays his father. Let the same thing also be understood respecting 
the absolution from murder in all these cases as was said concerning the 
absolution from parricide. If any dying person, therefore, among these, 
previous to his death, willingly absolves his murderer from voluntary 
murder, purifications shall be administered to the homicide, and he shall 
be exiled for a year. And thus we appear to have spoken sufficiently 
respecting murders committed by violence, involuntarily, and in anger. 
Let us now speak concerning such as are voluntary, and perpetrated with 
every kind of injustice, and from stratagems, through the tyranny of 
pleasures, desires, and envy. 

CLIN. You speak properly. 

GUEST. Again, therefore, in the first place, let us speak to the utmost 
of our power concerning the causes of these. the greatest cause, then, 
is desire, which has dominion in a soul rendered savage by venereal 
incentives. It is this which abundantly, and in the most vehement 
manner, inflames the minds of the multitude, and which, through a 
depraved nature and want of discipline, generates ten thousand loves of 
infinite riches. But we say that the want of discipline is the cause why 
both among the Greeks and Barbarians riches are praised in a vicious 
manner. For they place these in the first, though they belong to the 
third, rank of things good; and, through this opinion, destroy both 
themselves and posterity. For, to speak the truth to all cities respecting 
riches, is the most beautiful and the best of all things. But the truth is, 
that riches subsist for the sake of the body, and the body subsists for the 
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sake of the soul. Since, therefore, those things are good for the sake of 
which riches naturally subsist, they will rank in the third place after the 
virtue of the body and soul. This reason, therefore, will inform us as 
a teacher, that he who desires to be happy ought not to seek after 
wealth indiscriminately, but in a just and temperate manner. For thus 
murders would not be committed in cities, which require to be purified 
by murders. But now, as I said in the beginning of this discussion, this 
is one and the greatest cause of the greatest punishments of voluntary 
murder. The second is the habit of an ambitious soul, which generates 
envy; and this is bitter to those that dwell together, and especially to 
him by whom it is possessed, and afterwards to the best persons in the 
city. But cowardly and unjust fears rank in the third place, which 
produce many murders, when such things have been transacted by any 
one, or are at present transacted, as no one wishes to be conscious have 
taken place, or do take place. On this account they take away by death 
those that might give information of such transactions, when they 
cannot prevent them from making a discovery by any other means. 
And thus much for a preface to all these particulars. To which may be 
added, what many who are studious respecting the mysteries have heard 
about things of this kind, of the truth of which they are vehemently 
persuaded, - I mean, that such actions are punished in Hades, and that 
the perpetrators of them, again returning hither, necessarily suffer 
punishment according to nature, and end their days by suffering the 
very same kind of death which they caused another to suffer. For him, 
therefore, who from this preface is persuaded, and is in every respect 
afraid of such a punishment, there is no occasion to establish a law 
respecting voluntary murder: but for him who will not be persuaded by 
it let the following law be ordained. He who designedly and unjustly 
slays with his own hand his fellow-citizen, shall, in the first place, be 
expelled from temples, from the forum, from ports, and from every 
general assembly, that he may not defile any of these by his presence; 
and this, whether any one forbids him from these places or not. For the 
law forbids him, and forbids him as a perpetual injunction to the whole 
city. But the male or female relative, as far as to a cousin, of the 
deceased, who does not prosecute such a one in a proper manner, nor 
expel him from these places, shall first of all receive in himself the 
defilement, together with the hatred of the Gods, agreeably to the 
imprecation of the law. And, in the second place, he shall be obnoxious 
to any one who is willing to revenge the dead. He who is willing to do 
this, having performed every thing respecting washings, and such other 
particulars as Divinity has caused to be legal in cases of this kind, and 


uttered such things as must be previously announced, let him proceed, 
and compel the homicide to suffer the punishment of his deed according 
to law. But that these things ought to take place through certain prayers 
and sacrifices to certain Gods, who attend to such particulars, and are 
careful that murder may not be perpetrated in cities, will easily be 
apparent to the legislator. However, who these Gods are, and in what 
manner these judgments may be introduced, so as to take place with the 
utmost rectitude with respect to a divine nature, the guardians of the 
laws, together with the interpreters and diviners, must promulgate. But 
let the yudges of these particulars be those to whom we have given the 
power of punishing sacrilege. Let him too who is condemned, be 
punished with death; and let him not be buried in the country of the 
murdered person, on account of his having acted in an impudent, as well 
as an impious manner. If he makes his escape, being unwilling to stand 
his trial, let him be perpetually exiled. And if he is ever detected in any 
part of the country in which he has committed the murder, he who first 
meets with him, whether he was the murderer of one of his kindred, or 
fellow-citizens, shall slay him with impunity; or shall deliver him bound 
to those magistrates that preside as judges over these affairs, that he may 
by them be put to death. But if any one should stand forth in his 
defence, he shall be bound for his appearance, and shall procure three 
bondsmen, whom the judges shall think sufficient, for the purpose. If 
he is either unwilling or incapable of doing this, he shall be bound by 
the magistrates, and properly secured, that he may be punished for his 
interference. If any one slays another, not with his own hand, but by 
consultation and stratagem, and yet, though he is the cause of the 
murder, and not purified in his soul, shall reside in the city where the 
deed was committed, such a one, being condemned, shall be similarly 
punished, except that he shall not be permitted to procure bondsmen, 
but shall be allowed his proper sepulchre. Let other things respecting 
him take place in the same manner as above. Let the same particulars 
too be established respecting strangers towards strangers, citizens and 
strangers towards each other, and slaves towards slaves, in murder 
committed with the homicide’s own hand; and in that which is 
committed by consultation and stratagem, excepting that these latter 
homicides shall be obliged to give bondsmen, in the same manner as 
those that murder with their own hands. If a slave voluntarily murders 
a free-born person, whether with his own hand, or through consultation, 
and 1s condemned, the public executioner shall lead him to the tomb of 
the murdered person, or to a place where he may see the tomb. Here 
he shall be whipt as long as the person that apprehended him pleases, 
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and if he survives the whipping, he shall be put to death. But if any one 
kills a slave who has not in any respect acted unjustly, through fear lest 
he should disclose his base and vicious actions, or through some similar 
cause, he shall be punished in the same manner as if he had slain a 
citizen. However, if cases should happen for which it is very difficult 
to establish laws, at the same time that it is impossible not to deliver 
laws respecting them, such as the voluntary, and, in every respect, 
unjust, murdering of kindred, whether the homicide accomplishes this 
with his own hand, or by consultation and stratagem, (murders which 
frequently take place in cities badly inhabited and governed, and 
sometimes in a region where no one would expect to find them) - in 
such cases as these, it will be proper that what was lately mentioned by 
us should be repeated. For, perhaps, some one, on hearing these things, 
may be induced more willingly to abstain from the most impious of all 
murders. For a fable, or a discourse, or by whatever other name it may 
be proper to call it, is clearly delivered by ancient priests, that Justice, 
the avenger and inspector of the murdering of kindred, uses the law of 
which we have just now spoken. Hence, they say, she has ordained that 
he who commits any such action shall necessarily suffer the same things 
as he has committed. So that, if any one has ever murdered his father, 
he shall himself, in certain periods of time, be violently put to death by 
his children. And, if any one has murdered his mother, he shall, in 
succeeding times, partake from necessity of a feminine nature, and be 
deprived of life by his offspring. For they add that, when common 
blood is defiled, there is not any other purification, nor can the stain be 
washed away by other means, than by the guilty soul suffering murder 
for murder, and in a similar manner, and laying asleep the anger of all 
the kindred of the murdered person. It is proper, therefore, that men 
should be restrained from crimes of this kind, through the fear of those 
punishments which are inflicted by the Gods. But if such a miserable 
calamity should happen to any, as that they should designedly and 
voluntarily dare to deprive father or mother, brothers or children, of 
life, let the following law respecting things of this kind be established by 
the mortal legislator. By a public declaration they shall be expelled from 
all sacred places, and shall be obliged to give bondsmen, in the same 
manner as was mentioned above. And when any one is condemned for 
murder of this kind, he shall be put to death both by the servants of the 
judges and the magistrates, and shall be driven naked out of the city to 
an appointed place, where three roads meet. Then all the magistrates, 
for the sake of the whole city, carrying each of them a stone, shall hurl 


it at the head of the dead body, and thus expiate the whole city. After 


this, carrying the dead body to the boundartes of the region, and hurling 
it thence, they shall leave it unburied, according to law. - But what 
ought he to suffer who slays his nearest, and, as it is said, most friendly, 
relative? I mean the man who kills himself, and by violence deprives 
himself of the allotment of fate; being neither compelled to do this by 
the judgment of the city, nor by a grievous and inevitable chance of 
fortune, nor by any extreme shame or poverty; but, through indolence 
and effeminate timidity, unjustly punishes himself. What purifications, 
and what mode of interment, ought to be legally established respecting 
such a one, Divinity knows; but the nearest relatives of the deceased 
must inquire what these are from the interpreters of the Gods, and the 
laws about these. As to their sepulture, let them be buried in solitary 
places, where no one else is buried, and in those parts of the region 
which are the boundaries of the twelve divisions, and which are desolate 
and without a name. Let them, likewise, be buried in an ignoble 
manner, neither making their tombs conspicuous by the erection of 
pillars, or the inscription of their names. If a beast of burthen, or any 
other animal, shall kill a man, unless this happens in some public 
contest, the relations of the person so killed shall avenge his death: and 
the przfects of the land shall do whatever the relation of relations of the 
deceased command. But the punishment shall consist in driving the 
animal beyond the boundaries of the region, and there slaying him. If 
any inanimate thing deprives a man of life, except thunder, or any other 
such-like dart sent from Divinity, by either falling on the man, or the 
man falling on it, he who is nearest of kin to the deceased shall appoint 
his neighbour to be a judge in this case, and shall make an expiation 
both for himself and the whole of his kindred. But the thing 
condemned shall be exterminated the region, in the same manner as 
animals that are homicides. If any one is found dead, and it is not 
manifest by whom he was slain, but cannot be discovered after the most 
diligent search, proclamations must be employed as in other murders, 
and the crier must proclaim in the forum, that whoever has slain this or 
that person, as being guilty of murder, must not approach any sacred 
places, nor reside in any part of the region where the deed was 
committed: for, if he is detected within the boundaries of the said 
region, he shall be put to death, and, being hurled beyond them, left 
unburied. Let this one law, therefore, be established as the principal one 
respecting murder. And thus much may suffice about things of this 
kind. Let the following, then, be the particular cases in which he who 
commits murder will be pure. If any one detects a thief entering his 
house by night, for the purpose of robbing it, and slays him, let such an 
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one be pure. In like manner, let him be pure who slays a highwayman 
in his own defence. And if any one uses force respecting venereal 
concerns towards a free-born woman or boy, let him be put to death 
with impunity, either by the injured party, or by the father, brothers, 
or sons of the person so injured. Likewise, if a man meets with any one 
offering violence to his wife, and kills him, let him be pure, according 
to law. And if any one, in assisting his father, or mother, or children, 
or brothers, or wife, in doing that which is by no means unholy, should 
slay some one, let him be in every respect pure. And thus far we have 
given laws concerning that education and discipline of the living soul, 
which if it is fortunately endued with, it may be suffered to live, but of 
which if it is unfortunately deprived, it must be put to death: and we 
have likewise ordained such punishments as murders deserve. We have 
spoken too respecting the nutrition and discipline of bodies. 

It now remains that we should define, to the utmost of our power, 
what violent, voluntary, and involuntary actions are, and how many 
they are in number, and what are the punishments accommodated to 
each. For these, as it appears, will be properly discussed after those. 
But even the vilest legislator will place the consideration of wounds, and 
mutilations from wounds, after murder. Wounds, therefore, are to be 
divided in the same manner as murders. For some of them are inflicted 
involuntarily; others through anger; some through fear; and some 
voluntarily and from design. Respecting all these, the following 
observations must be premised. It is necessary that laws should be 
established for men, and that they should live according to law, or they 
would in no respect differ from the most savage animals. But this 1s 
owing to the nature of men, which is never found to be sufficient of 
itself to know what is advantageous to a human polity; and, when it 
does know this, is never always able to do and wish that which 1s best. 
For it 1s, in the first place, difficult to know that not private but public 
advantage must necessarily be attended to by the political and true art; 
(for that which is common binds, but that which is private dilacerates, 
cities,) and that it is more advantageous, both to the public and 
individuals, that common concerns should be well established, than such 
as are private. In the second place, though some one should know 
sufficiently from art, that these things naturally subsist in this manner, 
yet, after this, if he should govern the city with an unrestrained 
authority, he would be incapable of persevering in this dogma, and of 
living in the opinion that common advantage should be nourished in a 
city, and private follow the general good. But the mortal nature will 
always impel him to prerogative and private advantage: for this nature 
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avoids pain, and pursues pleasure, in an irrational manner; prefers both 
these to that which is more just and excellent; and, producing darkness 
in itself, fills at length both itself and the whole city with evils of every 
kind. Indeed, if any man, through a divine destiny, should be naturally 
sufficient to comprehend what is the public good, he would require no 
laws for the government of himself; for neither any law, nor any order, 
is better than science; nor is it lawful that intellect should be subservient 
and a slave to any thing, but that it should be the ruler of all things, if 
it is thus true, and really free by nature. But now, with respect to such 
an intellect as this, it cannot be said, that it is not by any means any 
where to be found, but it should be said that it is but rarely seen. that 
which ranks, therefore, in the second place, must be chosen, viz. order 
and law; of which many things are indeed perceived, but it 1s impossible 
to view all that pertains to them. And thus much we have said for the 
sake of these things. - Now, let us ordain what he who wounds or 
injures another, ought to suffer or pay. For it is easy for every one to 
comprehend properly, whether any one is wounded or not, who it is 
that is wounded, in what part, and after what manner. For there are an 
innumerable multitude of particulars of this kind, and which very much 
differ from each other. It is, therefore, alike impossible, to refer all, or 
no one of these, to courts of justice. For this one thing, in all these, 
must necessarily be referred to the decision of justice. I mean, whether 
each of these was done, or not. That nothing, indeed, should be 
determined by courts of justice respecting the fine for injuries of this 
kind, but that all things, both small and great, should be determined by 
law, is nearly impossible. 

CLIN. What then shall we say after this? 

GUEST. That some things should be referred to courts of justice, but 
that others should be determined by the legislator himself. 

CLIN. What are the particulars then which the legislator must decide, 
and what those which must be decided by courts of justice? 

GUEST. With the greatest propriety, after these things, the following 
assertions may be made: That, in a city in which the courts of justice 
are depraved and dumb, the opinions of the judges concealed, and 
sentence privately passed; and in which something still more dire than 
this takes place, when each of the judges decides, not in silence, but in 
the midst of tumult, as in a theatre, the rhetoricians praising and 
blaming with loud exclamations; - then a heavy calamity befalls the 
whole city. If, therefore, from a certain necessity, any one should be 
compelled to give laws to such courts of justice, it would not be a 
fortunate circumstance; but, at the same time, he who 1s forced to give 
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them, should commit only the smallest fines to the judges, but should 
clearly ordain the greatest part of them himself. But, in a city, in which 
courts of justice are established with as great propriety as possible, and 
the judges are well educated, and examined with the greatest accuracy; 
in such a city, it will be proper and becoming to refer many things to 
the decision of such judges, respecting the punishment of such as are 
condemned. No one, therefore, should be indignant with us, that we do 
not now promulgate to these, such things as are the greatest and most 
numerous, which judges that are educated in the vilest manner may be 
able to perceive; and who likewise may be capable of punishing every 
offence in a proper manner. But, as we are of opinion that those for 
whom we promulgate laws, will not be in the smallest degree inelegant 
judges of these things, we shall commit most things to their decision. 
However, as we have often said, in the former part of this discussion, 
that a description and formulz of punishments ought to be given as 
examples to judges, which are never to be transgressed, and this we 
ourselves have accomplished, - this was then both rightly asserted and 
performed, and must be observed at present, as we are again returning 
to the laws. Let the written law, therefore, be established respecting 
wounds. If any one, thinking in conjunction with his will to slay his 
friend, (if his friend is one of those whom the law forbids him to injure) 
wounds, but is not able to kill him, such an one, as neither deserving 
pity nor regard, we shall compel to suffer the punishment of murder, no 
otherwise than if he had actually slain his friend: except we should 
reverence his fortune, if it should not be entirely bad, and also the 
demon who, commiserating both him and the wounded person, may 
become an averter of evil to both, and may cause the wound of the one 
not to be incurable, and the fortune and calamity of the other to be 
devoted to the Furies. Giving thanks, therefore, to this demon, and not 


opposing him, we shall take away the punishment of death from him 
that inflicted the wound, but order him to be exiled for life in a 


neighbouring city, and there enjoy the fruits of all his possessions. If the 
wounded person, however, has suffered any loss, he shall make him a 
proper restitution, and such an one as the court of justice shall 
determine. But those judgers that decide in cases of murder shall decide 
in this case. If a child designedly wounds his parent, or a slave his 
master, the punishment shall be death. And if a brother designedly 
wounds a brother or sister, or a sister a sister or brother, the 
punishment shall in like manner be death. But if a woman wounds her 
husband with an intention of slaying him, or a husband his wife with 
the same design, let each be perpetually banished. And, with respect to 
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their property, if their sons or daughters are at that time but children, 
let persons be appointed to manage their affairs, and take care of the 
orphan children. But if their sons or daughters are adults, let them not 
be compelled to provide for their exiled parent, but let them be 
permitted to take possession of his or her property. If any one who has 
no children happens to fall into calamities of this kind, let his kindred, 
as far as to cousins, both of the male and female side, assemble, and, 
consulting together with the guardians of the laws and priests, in the 
house of the exiled person, let one family out of the five thousand and 
forty houses of the city be appointed as his heir: at the same time 
considering that no house out of this number is so much the property 
of its inhabitant, and his kindred, as of the city at large. it is requisite, 
indeed, that the city should possess its own houses, to the utmost of its 
power, in the most holy and prosperous manner. When any house, 
therefore, is at the same time both unfortunate and impious, in 
consequence of its possessor leaving no children behind him, and of 
having been condemned for voluntary murder, or any other crime 
towards the Gods, or his fellow citizens, the punishment of which 
according to law is evidently death, or perpetual exile; - when this is the 
case, in the first place, let the house be purified and expiated according 
to law; and, in the next place, let the kindred, as we just now said, 
assembling together with the guardians of the laws, consider what family 
in the city is most renowned for virtue, and at the same time fortunate, 
and consisting of a numerous progeny. Let one of the children 
belonging to this family be adopted by the father of the deceased, and 
by his grandfather and great grandfather, beseeching, at the same time, 
Divinity that he may be a parent, master, and minister of holy and 
sacred rites, with better fortune than his predecessor. Having prayed 
after this manner, let him be appointed heir according to law. But let 
the guilty person be suffered to lie without a name, without children, 
and without any lot, in consequence of being oppressed by such 
calamities as these. Boundary, however, as it appears, is not in all things 
mingled with boundary. But where there is a common confine, this, 
being previously hurled in the middle of both boundaries, subsists 
between both. And we have said that crimes committed through anger 
are of this kind, subsisting between voluntary and involuntary crimes. 
If then any one is condemned for wounding another through anger, if 
the wound shall prove to be curable, he shall pay the double of the loss 
sustained: but if incurable, he shall make a four-fold restitution. If the 
wound shall prove to be curable, but at the same time becomes the cause 
of great shame and disgrace to the wounded person, he shall likewise pay 
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a fourfold fine. But if any one, in wounding another, not only injures 
the wounded person, but the city, by rendering him incapable of 
assisting his country against the enemy, he shall be similarly fined, and, 
besides this, make restitution to the city for its loss. Besides, too, his 
own military duties, he shall perform those of the wounded person; or, 
in case of non-compliance, he shall be accused according to law, by any 
one that is willing, for neglect of military duty. He shall likewise make 
a double, triple, or quadruple restitution, according to the decision of 
the judges. If one near relation in a similar manner wounds another, the 
parents and kindred, as far as to the male and female cousins assembling 
together, shall decide the case among themselves, and shall deliver the 
offender to his parents to be punished according to nature. But if the 
punishment should be doubtful, it shall be determined by the kindred 
on the male side. And if they are incapable of deciding the case, they 
shall betake themselves at last to the guardians of the laws. When 
children inflict any such wounds on their parents, the judges shall be 
those that have passed beyond their sixtieth year, and whose children are 
truly their own, and not such as are adopted. He that in this case 1s 
condemned shall be put to death, or suffer some greater punishment, or 
one that is not much less; but no one of his kindred shall be permitted 
to judge him, though he should be of the age prescribed by law. But if 
a slave wounds any free-born person in anger, his master shall deliver 
him to the wounded person, that he may punish him in whatever 
manner he pleases: but if his master does not deliver him, he himself 
shall make a compensation for the injury. If any one has a suspicion 
that the slave and wounded person acted from mutual compact, he shall 
acquaint the judges with his suspicion; and if he does not prove that his 
suspicion was true, he shall be fined triple of the damage sustained; but 
if he does prove it, let him be obnoxious to slavery, who has acted thus 
artfully with a slave. But let him who involuntarily wounds another, 
pay a simple fine. For no legislator is sufficient to govern fortune. Let 
the judges also be such as were appointed for children when guilty of 
wounding their parents, and let these determine the proper punishment. 
All the above-mentioned passions, indeed, are violent; and every kind of 
striking likewise is violent. It is necessary, therefore, that every man 
and every woman should always think about things of this kind, that an 
elderly person is to be honoured in no small degree beyond a younger 
person; that they are so by the Gods; and must be so by men who 
design to be saved and be happy. To see, therefore, an elderly struck by 
a young man in a city, is shameful, and odious to Divinity. But it seems 
fit that every young man, when struck by an old man, should patiently 


endure it, through a reverence of his age. Let it, therefore, be thus: 
Every one shall reverence both in word and deed a person older than 
himself; and in such a manner, that whoever is more than twenty years 
of age, whether male or female, may be reverenced as a father or 
mother; and so that every young person may abstain from offering 
violence to any who are capable of begetting or bringing forth children, 
through regard to the Gods that preside over births. In a similar 
manner, let no violence be offered to a stranger, whether he has resided 
for some time in the city, or has but recently taken up his abode in it. 
For, whether he excites contention, or resists an injury, let no one dare 
to chastize him with blows. But if a stranger should dare wantonly to 
strike a citizen, let him who thinks he ought to be punished bring him 
before the przfects of the city, but not strike him himself, that, by thus 
refraining from a stranger, he may be far from daring to strike a fellow- 
citizen. The prefects of the city, reverencing the hospitable God, shall 
examine the affair; and if it shall appear that the stranger has acted 
unjustly, the citizen shall give him as many lashes with a whip, as the 
blows which he received from him, that he may prevent him from 
daring to do the like in future. But if it shall appear that the stranger 
has not acted unjustly, after threatening and disgracing the person that 
brought him before the præfects of the city, let both be dismissed. If 
one person strikes another of the same age with himself, or who is a 
little older, but without children, or if an old man strikes an old man, 
or one youth another, the injured parties may defend themselves 
according to nature, without weapons, with their naked hands. But if 
any one who is more than forty years of age shall dare to strike another, 
either while the person he strikes is attacking another, or defending 
himself, let him be called rustic, illiberal, and servile; and he may be 
considered as sufficiently punished by this reproach. And if any one is 
obedient to these admonitions, he will be of a tractable disposition: but 
let him who cannot be persuaded by them, and who despises this 
exordium, receive with alacrity the following law: If any one strikes 
another who is older than himself by twenty years or more, - in the first 
place, let him who happens to be present at the time, if he is neither of 
an equal age, nor younger, prevent any further violence; or, if he does 
not prevent it, let him be considered as unworthy according to law. But 
if he is of the same age with, or younger than, the person struck, let him 
defend him as if he was his brother or father, or as if he was his 
superior. And, besides this, let him be obnoxious to judicial 
punishment, who, as we have said, dares to strike a person older than 
himself: and if he is condemned, let him be punished with bonds, for 
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not less than a year; or for a longer time, if it shall seem proper to the 
judges by whom he 1s condemned. If a stranger or an inhabitant shall 
strike one who is twenty years older than himself, let the same law have 
the same power, with respect to those that are present giving him 
assistance. And let him who in this case shall be condemned, if he is a 
stranger, and not an inhabitant of the city, be punished with bonds for 
the space of two years. But if he is an inhabitant of the city, and is not 
obedient to the laws, let him be punished with bonds for three years, if 
the court of justice does not determine that he shall be punished for a 
longer time. Let whoever happens to be present on this occasion, and 
does not give assistance, according to law, be fined. And if he possesses 


one of the first and largest estates, let him be fined a mina; but if his 
estate is of the second rank, fifty drachms; if of the third, thirty; and if 
of the fourth, twenty. Let the court of justice too respecting all such 
particulars consist of the generals of the army, the przfects of the 
military orders, the governors of tribes, and the masters of the horse. 
But with respect to laws, as it appears, some are instituted for the sake 
of worthy men, that they may be instructed by them, how they may 
associate with each other in a benevolent manner; but others for the 
sake of those who, avoiding discipline, and being of an intractable 
nature, are disposed to rush into every kind of vice. It is for these that 
what follows is asserted, and that the legislator necessarily establishes 
laws; at the same time wishing, that there may never be any occasion to 
use them. Whoever, therefore, dares to strike his father or mother, or 
the progenitors of these, neither dreading the anger of the Gods above, 
nor the punishments which are said to be inflicted under the earth, but, 
as one who thinks he knows that of which he is perfectly ignorant, 
despises assertions which are both ancient and assented to by all men, 


and in consequence of this acts unlawfully, - such a one requires the 
most extreme remedy. Death, therefore, is not the last remedy, but the 
punishments which are inflicted in Hades are rather ultimate remedies; 
and which, though they are most truly said to exist, yet are incapable of 
averting souls of this kind from evil. For, if they were capable, there 
never would be found any who would impiously dare to strike their 
parents. It is requisite, therefore, that the punishments for crimes of this 
kind in the present life, should be as much as possible in no respect 
inferior to those which are inflicted in Hades. Let the following law, 
therefore, be established: If any one who is not insane shall dare to 
strike his father or mother, or their fathers or mothers, - in the first 
place, let any one who is present (as was mentioned before) give 
assistance. And if it is an inhabitant that gives assistance, let him be 
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called to take the principal seat in the games; but if he does not give 
assistance, let him be perpetually banished from the region. If he is not 
an inhabitant, but gives assistance, let him be praised; but if he does not 
give assistance, let him be blamed. if a slave gives assistance, let him be 
made free; but if he does not assist, let him receive a hundred lashes 
with a whip. And if this happens in the forum, let the punishment be 
inflicted by the prefects of the market; but if in any other part of the 
city, by the zdiles. In like manner, if it should happen beyond the city, 
let him be punished by the governors of the husbandmen. If any citizen 
is present when a parent is struck by his child, whether such citizen is 
a boy, a man, or a woman, let him give assistance, at the same time 
exclaiming that such conduct is impious. But if he does not give 
assistance, let him be obnoxious to Jupiter Omognius! and Patroius.* 
Lastly, if any one is condemned for striking his parents, let him, in the 
first place, be perpetually banished from the city to some other region; 
and, in the next place, let him be expelled from all sacred places and 
ceremonies; from which if he will not abstain, let him be punished with 
blows by the magistrates that take care of rural affairs, and entirely in 
such a manner as they please. And if he returns from exile, let him be 
punished with death. If any free-born person shall eat or drink with 
such a one, or have any transactions with him, or voluntarily touch 
him, if he should happen to meet with him, - such a one shall neither 
be suffered to enter into any temple, or forum, nor in short into the 
city, till he is purified; for he should think that he has had 
communication with an execrable fortune. But if, being unpersuaded by 
the law, he illegally defiles sacred places, and the city, - whatever 
magistrate, perceiving this, does not punish such an one, let him be 
accused as guilty of one of the greatest crimes. If a slave strikes a free- 
born person, whether he is a stranger or a citizen, let any one who is 
present give assistance, or be punished with the above-mentioned fine, 
according to the value of his estate. Those who are present, therefore, 
shall succour the injured person, and deliver to him the offender bound. 
Then the injured person, receiving him in this condition, shall give him 
as many lashes with a whip as he pleases; observing, at the same time, 
not to injure his master, to whom he shall afterwards deliver him, to be 
possessed according to law. But let the law be this: if a slave strikes a 
free-born person, without being ordered to do so by the magistrates, his 


' Viz. who presides over nations and families. 


t Paternal. 


master, on receiving him bound from the person he has injured, shall 
not free him from his bonds till the slave has persuaded the injured 
person that he deserves to be released from them. Let the same laws be 
adopted for women, in their conduct towards each other, with respect 
to all these particulars; and for women towards men, and men towards 


women. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE TENTH BOOK OF THE LAWS 


The following book may be justly considered as forming one of the 
most important parts of the works of Plato, as it demonstrates the 
existence of divine natures, the immediate progeny of the ineffable 
principle of things; and shows that they provide for all things, and 
govern the universe with justice. It is also important in another point 
of view, as it incontestably proves that Plato firmly believed in the 
religion of his country; though this has often been denied by those who, 
being ignorant of its real nature, have had no conceptions of its 
unequalled sublimity. As Proclus, therefore, with his usual depth and 
fecundity of conception, has admirably elucidated Plato’s doctrine on 
these three important subjects, in his first book On the Theology of 
Plato,’ the following translation from that book is subjoined for the 
benefit of the reader: 


I. In the Laws these three things are asserted by Plato: That there are 
Gods, that they providentially attend to all things, and that they conduct 
all things according to justice, and receive no perversion from 
subordinate natures. That these, then, are the principal of all theological 
dogmas, is obvious to every one. For, what is more principal than the 
hyparxis of the Gods, or than beneficent providence, or immutable and 
undeviating power? through which the Gods produce secondary natures 
uniformly, and preserve and convert them to themselves with perfect 
purity: they indeed governing others, but being in no respect passive to 
things subordinate, nor changed together with the variety of the objects. 
of their providential energy. We shall learn, however, in what manner 
these things are naturally distinguished, if we endeavour first to 
comprehend by a reasoning process the scientific method of Plato in 
each of these subjects, and, prior to the rest, by what irreprehensible 
arguments he proves that there are Gods; and, in the next place, consider 
the problems which are suspended from this. 


' TTS vol. VID; see p. 84 et seq. 
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Of all beings, then, it is necessary that some should move only, that 
others should be moved only, and that the natures which subsist 
between these should both be moved and move; and this in such a 
manner, that either they must necessarily be moved by others, and move 
others, or be self-motive. these four hypostases’ succeed each other in 
an orderly progression. For, prior to that which is moved only, and is 
passive to other primary causes, is that which moves others, and is 
moved by others; and beyond this is the self-motive nature, originating 
from itself, and, in consequence of moving itself, imparting to others 
also the representation of being moved. And after all those which 
participate of efficient or passive motion the immovable nature succeeds. 
For every thing self-motive, as possessing its perfection in a life attended 
with mutation and interval, is suspended from another more ancient 
cause, which always subsists according to the same things, and after the 
same manner, and whose life is not according to time, but in eternity: 
for time is the image of eternity. If, therefore, all things which are 
moved by themselves are moved according to time, but the eternal form 
of motion is beyond that which is borne along according to time, the 
self-motive nature will be the second in order, and not the first among 
beings. And again, that which moves others, and is moved by others, 
must necessarily be suspended from a self-motive nature: and not this 
only, but likewise every alter-motive composition or constitution of 
things, as the Athenian guest demonstrates. For, says he, if every thing 
which is moved should stop,? there will not be that which is first 
moved, unless the self-motive natures have a subsistence in beings. For 
the immovable is by no means naturally adapted to be moved, nor 
would it then be that which is first moved. And the alter-motive nature 
will require another moving power. The self-motive nature, therefore, 
alone, as beginning its energy from itself, will move itself, and others 
also, in a secondary degree. For a nature of this kind imparts to things 
alter-motive the power of being moved, in the same manner as the 
immovable inserts in all things the power of moving. And again, in the 
third place, that which is moved only, we must primarily suspend from 
the natures which are moved by another, but which move others. For 


t Hypostasis (vroaraac) is an individual subsistence. 


t The force of this argument for the existence of a self-motive nature is very great. 
If all motion were to stop, whence could it again originate? Not from the immovable; 
for it is a mover only, and therefore cannot be that which is first moved. Nor could 
motion originate from the alter-motive nature; for this, as its name implies, derives its 
motion from another. 
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it is requisite that both other things, and the series of natures which are 
moved, and which extends supernally as far as to the order of things last, 
should be filled with their proper media. All bodies, therefore, belong 
to things which are naturally adapted to be moved only, and to be 
passive. For they are effective of nothing, on account of possessing an 
hypostasis endued with interval, and participating of magnitude and 
bulk; since whatever is effective and motive of other things naturally 
makes and moves in consequence of employing an incorporeal power. 

Of incorporeal natures, however, some are divisible about bodies, and 
others are exempt from such a distribution about the last of things. The 
natures, therefore, which are divided about the bulks of bodies, whether 
they consist in qualities, or in material forms, belong to the natures 
which are moved by another, but which move others. For these, 
because they have an incorporeal allotment, participate of the power of 
moving; but again, because they are divided about bodies, and, in 
consequence of this, are deprived of the power of verging to themselves, 
are distributed together with their subjects, and are replete with 
sluggishness from these, they require a moving power which is not 
borne along to foreign seats, but possesses an hypostasis in itself. 
Where, then, shall we have that which moves itself? For things which 
are extended into bulks and intervals, or which are divided in these, and 
consist about them inseparably, must of necessity either be alone moved, 
Or move in consequence of being moved by others. But it is requisite, 
as we have before said, that the self-motive nature should be prior to 
these, which is established in itself, and not in others, and which fixes 
its energies in itself, and not in things subordinate to itself. There is, 
therefore, some other nature exempt from bodies, both in the heavens 
and the much-mutable elements, from which the power of being moved 
is primarily imparted to bodies. If, then, it be requisite to discover what 
such an essence is, we shall act rightly in following Socrates, and 
considering what that nature is, which, by being present to things alter- 
motive, imparts to them a representation of self-motion, and to which 
of the above-mentioned natures we should ascribe the power of being: 
moved from themselves. For all inanimate things are alone alter-motive, 
and their passive properties are naturally derived from a power 
externally moving and impelling. 

If, therefore, the self-motive 1s more ancient than the alter-motive 
essence, but soul is primarily self-motive, from which the image of self- 
motion pervades to bodies, soul will be beyond bodies, and the motion 
of every body will be the progeny of soul, and of its internal motion. 
Hence, it is necessary that the whole of heaven, and all the bodies it 
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contains, possessing such a variety of motion, and these moved according 
to nature (for to every body of this kind a circular motion is natural), 
should have ruling souls, essentially more ancient than bodies, moving 
in themselves, and supernally illuminating bodies with the power of 
being moved. With respect to these souls, therefore, which orderly 
distribute the whole world, and its parts, and move and vitalize every 
thing corporeal, and which, of itself, is destitute of life, inspiring the 
cause of motion, - with respect to these, it is necessary that they should 
either move all things rationally, or according to a contrary mode, 
which it is not lawful to assert. But if this world, and every thing 
which has an orderly subsistence in it, and which is equably moved and 
perpetually borne along according to nature, are referred to an irrational 
soul, which both moves itself and other things, neither the order of the 
periods, nor motion essentially bounded according to one reason, nor 
the position of bodies, nor any thing else which 1s generated according 
to nature, will have a stable cause, and which is able to arrange every 
thing according to the same things, and after the same manner. For 
every thing irrational is naturally adapted to be adorned by another, 
since, of itself, it is indefinite and inordinate. But to commit all heaven 
to a thing of this kind, and a circulation which revolves according to the 
same reason, and after the same manner, by no means accords with the 
nature of things, nor with our undisciplined conceptions. If, on the 
contrary, an intellectual and rational soul governs all things, and if every 
thing which eternally revolves is under the dominion of such a soul, and 
there is nothing of wholes destitute of soul (for, as Theophrastus 
somewhere observes, no body that is honourable ts deprived of this 
power), - if this be the case, whether has it this intellectual,* perfect, and 
beneficent nature, according to participation, or according to essence? 
For, if according to essence, every soul must necessarily be of this kind, 
if each, according to its own nature, is self-motive. But if it is 
intellectual according to participation, there will be another intellect in 
energy more ancient than soul, which will possess intellection 
essentially, and which comprehends in itself, by its very essence, an 
uniform knowledge of wholes; since it is also necessary that the soul 
which is essentialized according to reason, should possess a subsistence 
according to intellect through participation, and that an intellectual 


t See my Introduction to my Translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 


t Intuitive perception is the characteristic of intellect, as discursive energy of the 
rational soul. 
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nature should be twofold, - one primarily in a divine intellect itself, and 
another secondarily in soul, and proceeding from this divine intellect. 

You may also add, if you are willing, the presence of intellectual 
illumination in body. For whence is the whole of this heaven either 
spheric, or carried in a circle, and is rolled round the same according to 
one definite order? How is it always immutably allotted the same idea 
and power according to nature, unless it participate of the effective 
nature of form according to intellect? For soul is the supplier of 
motion; but the cause of a stable condition, and which leads back the 
fluctuating mutation of things which are moved, to sameness, and to a 
life bounded according to one reason, and a circulation subsisting after 
the same manner, must evidently be superior to soul. 

Body, therefore, and the whole of this sensible essence, belong to alter- 
motive natures; but soul is self-motive, binding in itself all corporeal 
motions; and prior to this is immovable intellect. Nor must you 
conceive that this immovable nature of intellect is such as that which we 
say is sluggish, void of life, and without spirit; for it is the leading cause 
of all motion, and the fountain of all life, as well of that which 1s 
converted to itself, as of that which has its hypostasis in other natures. 
Through these causes the world is called by Timzus an animated 
intellectual animal. It 1s denominated an animal from its own nature, 
and the life which pervades to it from soul, and which is divided about 
it; but animated, from the presence of a divine soul in it; and 
intellectual, from the government of intellect. For a sufficient supply of 
life, the government of soul, and the communication of intellect, 
connectedly contain the whole of heaven. 

But if this intellect is intellect according to essence, since the very 
being of intellect consists in intellection, and Timzus, demonstrating 
this, calls it divine, for he says that soul,' receiving a divine intellect, is 
rightly and prudently disciplined, - if this be the case, it is necessary that 
the whole of heaven should be suspended from the deity* of this 
intellect, and that motion should be present to this universe from soul, 
but perpetual permanency and a subsistence after the same manner from 
intellect, and one union, concord in itself, sympathy and an all-perfect 
measure, from a unity through which intellect is uniform, soul is one, 
and every being is a whole and perfect, according to its nature. It 1s also 
necessary that every thing secondary, together with the perfection in its 


' one. the soul of the world. 


t See the Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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own proper nature, should also participate from an order established 
above it of another more excellent idiom. For that which is corporeal, 
being alter-motive, derives the appearance of self-motive power from 
soul, and is through it an animal. But soul, being self-motive, 
participates of life according to intellect, and, energizing temporally, 
possesses unceasing energy and ever-vigilant life from its vicinity to 
intellect. And intellect, possessing its life in eternity, and in an essence 
ever in energy, and fixing all its intelligence collectively in itself, is 
perfectly divine, through a cause prior to itself, or, in other words, from 
the unity which it participates. For, as Plotinus says, it has twofold 
energies, some as intellect, and others as being inebriated with nectar:’ 
and, in another place, that this intellect is a God, through that prior to 
itself which is not intellect. Just as soul, by that summit of itself which 
is above soul, is intellect; and body, through a power prior to body, is 
soul. | 

All things, therefore, as we have said, are suspended from unity 
through intellect and soul as media. And intellect is, indeed, uniform, 
or has the form of unity; but soul is mentiform, or has the form of 
intellect; and the body of the world is vital. Every thing, in short, is 
suspended from that which is prior to itself. And, with respect to the 
things posterior to those above mentioned, one enjoys a divine nature 
more nearly, and another more remotely. And deity, indeed, is prior to 
an intellectual essence, in which, as in a vehicle, it first rides; but 
intellect is most divine, as being deified prior to other things. Soul is 
divine, so far as it requires an intellectual medium; and the body which 
participates of such a soul, so far as it participates, is, indeed, divine (for 
the illumination of divine light supernally pervades as far as to the last 
dependance), but, simply considered, is not divine. But soul, by looking 
to intellect, and living from itself, is primarily divine. 

The same reasoning, also, must be adopted with respect to each of the 
whole spheres, and the bodies which they contain. For all these imitate 
the whole of heaven, since they have a perpetual allotment. And the 
sublunary elements are not entirely mutable according to essence, but 
abide, according to their wholenesses,* in the universe, and comprehend 


t That is, as energizing super-intellectually through its unity, which 1s the 
blossom of its essence, and which abides in unproceeding union in the ineffable cause 


of all. 


t Each of the elements is a wholeness from the possession of one perfect form 
which remains perpetually the same. - See the Introduction to the Timæus. 
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in themselves partial animals: for every wholeness has, in conjunction 
with itself, more partial hypostases. As, therefore, in the heavens the 
number of the stars proceeds in conjunction with the whole spheres, and 
as, in earth, a multitude of terrestrial partial animals subsists, together 
with its wholeness, - in like manner, I think it is necessary, that in the 
wholes which are situated between heaven and earth, every element 
should be filled with its proper numbers. For how, in the extremes, can 
wholes, which subsist prior to parts, be arranged with their parts, unless 
there is also the same analogy in the media? 

But if each of the spheres is an animal, is perpetually established after 
the same manner, and give completion to the universe, so far as it has 
life always primarily participating of soul, but, so far as it preserves its 
own order immutably in the world, is comprehended by intellect, and 
so far as it is one and a whole, being the leader of its proper parts, 1s 
illuminated by divine union,- if this be the case, not only the universe, 
but each of its perpetual parts, 1s animated, endued with intellect, and 
as much as possible similar to the whole. For each of these 1s a 
universe, with respect to its kindred multitude. In short, there is one 
wholeness with a corporeal form of the universe, but many others under 
this, depending on this one; one soul of the world, and after this others 
orderly distributing, in conjunction with it, its whole parts with 
inviolable purity; one intellect, and an intellectual number under this 
participated by these souls; and one God who connectedly contains all 
mundane and supermundane natures, and a multitude of other Gods 
who distribute intellectual essence, the souls suspended from these, and 
all the parts of the world.- For, it is impossible that every progeny of 
nature should be generative of things simular to itself, but that wholes, 
and the first things in the universe, should not in a much greater degree 
extend in themselves the exemplar of such like propagation. For the 
similar is more allied to, and more naturally accords with, the similar, 
from the reason of cause, than with the dissimilar; and, in like manner, 
the same than the different, and bound than the infinite. And thus ` 
much concerning the first particular, or the existence of the Gods. 

II. Let us now direct our attention to the second thing demonstrated 
in the following book, viz. that the Gods providentially attend both to 
wholes and parts. That which is self-motive, then, is the principle of 
motion and being to all mundane natures; and life proceeds from soul, 
together with local and other motions. A progression, likewise, into 
being is derived from this; and, by a much greater priority, from an 
intellectual essence, which binds in itself the life of things self-motive, 
and precedes, according to cause, all temporal energy. But in a still 
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greater degree is this progression into being derived from an hyparxis, 
characterized by unity, which contains both intellect and soul, fills with 
total goods, and proceeds to the last of things. For all the parts of the 
world are not able to participate of life, nor of intellect and gnostic 
power; but all things participate of The One, as far as to matter itself, 
wholes and parts, things according to nature and the contraries to these, 
and nothing is destitute of a cause of this kind; nor can any thing which 
participates of being be deprived of The One. If, therefore, the Gods, 
-who are characterized by unity, produce all things, and contain all things 
in their unknown comprehending powers, how is it possible that they 
should not also contain a providence, supernally pervading as far as to 
the most partial natures? For it is every where fit that offspring should 
enjoy the care of their causes. But all alter-motive are the progeny of 
self-motive natures; and things which subsist in time, either according to 
the whole or a part of the whole of time, are the effects of things 
eternal; because perpetual being is the cause of being which sometimes 
has a subsistence. Divine and single genera, likewise, presubsist as causes 
of the subsistence of all multiplied natures; and, in short, there is no 
multitude of essences or powers which 1s not allotted its generation from 
The One. It is necessary therefore, that all these should partake of the 
providence of preceding causes, being vivified, indeed, by the Gods that 
are connected with souls, and circularly moved according to temporal 
periods; but participating the permanent establishment of forms from 
the intellectual Gods;' and receiving in themselves the presence of 
union, measure, and the distribution of good, from the first? Gods. 
Hence it is necessary, either that the Gods should know their 
productions, because a providential care of their own offspring is natural 
to them, and that they should not only give subsistence to secondary 
natures, and impart life, essence, and union, but also comprehend the 
primary cause of the good in these; or, that, being Gods, they should be 
ignorant, which it is not lawful to assert, of what is proper to every 
thing. For what ignorance can there be of things beautiful, with the 
causes of beauty, or of things good, with those who are allotted an 
hyparxis bounded in the nature of the good? 


t Tt is necessary here in the original, after the word xaTaoraouc, to add ex Twy 
voeowy Bewr. 


t Viz. from the intelligible Gods, who are wholly characterized by the 
superessential. See the Introduction to the Parmenides. 


Indeed, if the Gods are ignorant of their progeny, neither do souls 
govern the universe according to intellect, nor are intellects carried in 
souls, nor prior to these do the unities of the Gods contract all 
knowledge in themselves, which we have granted from preceding 
demonstrations. But, if the Gods know their progeny, being the fathers, 
leaders, and rulers, of all things in the world, and to these, being such, 
the care of the things governed, consequent to, and generated by, them, 
pertains, - whether shall we say that these, knowing the law according 
to nature, are able to give completion to it, or, that through imbecility 
of providence they are deprived of their possessions or progeny, or 
whatever else you may think proper to call them? For, if through 
imbecility they abandon the care of all things, what is the cause of this 
imbecility? For they do not move things externally, nor are other 
things the causes of essence, while the Gods merely assume the 
government of what others have produced, but as from the stern of a 
ship they direct all things, imparting being, containing the measures of 
life, and distributing the powers of energy to energizing natures. 
Whether also are they incapable of providentially attending to all things 
at once, or do not leave any part destitute of their presiding care? And 
if they are not curators of all things in the world, whether do they 
provide for greater things, but neglect lesser? Or do they take care 
indeed of lesser things, but pay no attention to such as are greater? For, 
if we similarly deprive them of a providential attention to all things 
through imbecility, how, attributing to them that which is greater, viz. 
the production of all things, can we avoid granting what is naturally 
consequent to this, that they providentially attend to their offspring? 
For it is the province of a power which makes a greater thing, to direct 
also a lesser. But if the Gods take care of lesser things, but neglect 
greater, how can this mode of providence be right? For the more allied 
and the more simular are naturally more adapted to the communication 
of good, which the Gods impart. And, if the first of mundane natures 
are thought worthy of providential attention and of the perfection 
emanating from the Gods, but the Divinities are incapable of proceeding 
as far as to the last of things, what is that which will restrain their being 
present to all things? What will interrupt their unenvying energy? 
How can those who are capable of effecting greater things, be imbecil 
with respect to dominion over lesser? Or how will those who produce 
the essence even of the minutest things, through impotency not be the 
lords of their perfection? For all these things oppose our natural 
conceptions. It remains, therefore, that the Gods must know what is 
adapted to every thing, and possess a power perfective of, and a 
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dominion which rules over, all things. But if they know what is 
according to nature, and this, to those that generate all things, is to take 
care of all things, an abundance of power is not deprived of this 
providential attention. 

It may also be inquired, whether the will of providence is in the Gods? 
or whether this alone is wanting to their knowledge and power, and 
that, on this account, things are deprived of their care? For if, knowing 
what is adapted to themselves, and being able to fill the objects of their 
. knowledge, they are not willing to provide for their own progeny, they 
will be indigent of goodness, will be no longer unenvious, and, by such 
an hypothesis, we shall subvert the hyparxis according to which they are 
essentialized. For the very being of the Gods is constituted in goodness, 
and in this they possess their hypostasis. But to provide for subject 
natures, is to impart to them a certain good. By depriving the Gods 
therefore of providence, do we not at the same time deprive them of 
goodness? And, depriving them of goodness, do we not also ignorantly 
subvert their hyparxis? By every necessity,’ therefore, goodness 1s 
consequent to the very being of the Gods. And this being admitted, it 
follows that they do not depart from a providential attention to 
secondary natures, through indolence, or imbecility, or ignorance; and 
again, as consequent to this, it must be admitted, that they possess the 
most excellent knowledge, undefiled power, and unenvying will. 

Thus providing, therefore, for all things, they appear to be in no 
respect deficient in the supply of goods. Let no one, however, suppose 
a providence of such a kind, as to extend the Gods about secondary 
natures, and deprive them of their exempt transcendency, or ascribe to 
them, who are established far remote from all mortal molestation, a 
busy energy, and laborious life. For their blessedness is not willing to 
be defiled with the difficulty of administration; since the life also of 
worthy men is attended with facility of energy, and is free from 
molestation and pain. But all labours which are the consequence of 
perturbation, arise from the impediments of matter. if, however, it be 
requisite to define the mode in which the providence of the Gods 
energizes, we must establish it to be spontaneous, undefiled, immaterial 
and ineffable. For they do not govern all things in the same manner as 
men when they providentially attend to their own affairs, viz. by 
inquiring what is fit, investigating the good of any particular by dubious 
reasonings, directing their view to externals, and following effects; but, 


t In the original instead of rascar avayxny, we find racay aperny. 
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previously assuming in themselves the measures of wholes, producing 
from themselves the essences of things, and looking to themselves, in a 
silent path, they lead, perfect, and fill all things with good, neither 
producing similar to nature, which alone energizes by its very essence 
without free deliberation, nor like partial souls, who energize in 
conjunction with will, and are deprived of essential operation, but they 
comprehend both these in profound union. And they will, indeed, what 
they are able to effect by their very essence; but, being able to 
accomplish, and producing all things by their very essence, they contain, 
in unenvying will, the cause of production. What busy energy, 
therefore, what molestation, what punishment of Ixion, can be said to 
give completion to the providence of the Gods, unless to impart good 
in any way is laborious to a divine nature? But that which is according 
to nature is not laborious to any thing: for it is not laborious to fire to 
impart heat, nor to snow to refrigerate, nor, in short, to bodies to 
energize according to their proper powers. Nor, prior to bodies, is it 
laborious to natures to nourish, or generate, or increase; for these are the 
works of natures. Nor again, prior to these, to souls: for many of the 
enerpies of these are from free deliberation; and they move many things 
and excite many motions by their very essence, through their presence 
alone. so that, if the communication of good is natural to the Gods, 
providence also is natural to them; and this we should say is effected by 
the Gods with facility, and by their very essence alone. But if these 
things are not natural to the Divinities, neither will they be naturally 
good: for good imparts good; just as life gives subsistence to another life, 
and intellect to intellectual illumination. And whatever is primary in 
every nature generates that which has a secondary subsistence. 

What, however, is most illustrious in the Platonic theology ts this, that 
neither does it convert the exempt essence of the Gods to secondary 
natures, through the care of things subordinate, nor diminish their 
providential presence to all things, through their undefiled 
transcendency; but, at the same time that it assigns to them that which 
is separate in hypostasis, and unmingled with every deterior nature, it 
celebrates them as extending to all things, and as taking care of and 
adorning their proper progeny. For the manner in which they pervade 
through all things is not corporeal, like that of light through the air, nor 
divisible about bodies, as that of nature, nor converted to things 
subordinate, as that of a partial soul; but it is separate from, and 
unconverted to, body, is immaterial, unmingled, unrestrained, uniform, 
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primary, and transcendently exempt. In short, sucht a mode of divine 
providence must be understood in the present case; since it 1s evident 
that there is a peculiar mode of providence according to every order of 
the Gods. For soul 1s said to provide for things secondary in one way, 
and intellect in another; but Deity, which is prior to intellect, 
transcendently provides for all that intellect and soul provide. And of 
the Gods themselves there is one providence of the sublunary, and 
another of the celestial. And of those beyond the world there are many 
orders; but the mode of providence is varied in each. 

III. In the third place, let us consider how we are to understand the 
immutability of a divine nature, which conducts all things according to 
justice, without departing from undeviating rectitude, both in the 
providence of all other things and of human affairs. This, then, | think, 
must be apparent to every one, that every where that which governs 
according to nature, and pays every attention to the felicity of the 
governed, must lead and direct them to that which is best. For neither 
will the pilot, in governing sailors and a ship, have any other principal 
end than the safety of those that sail in the vessel, and of the vessel 
itself; nor will the physician, being the curator of the sick, either cut the 
body, or administer medicines for the sake of any thing else than the 
health of the subjects of his care; nor can it be said that the general or 
guardian looks to any other end, than the latter the liberty of those 
whom he preserves, and the former that of his soldiers. Nor does any 
other, to whom the government and care of any thing are committed, 
endeavour to subvert the good of his charge, over which he presides, 
and, aiming at which, he disposes every thing pertaining to the objects 
of his government in a becoming manner. If, therefore, we grant that 
the gods are the governors of all things, and acknowledge that their 
providence is extended to all things, goodness being the characteristic of 
their nature, and that they possess every virtue, how is it possible for 
them to neglect the felicity of the subjects of their providential energy? 
Or how can they be inferior to other leaders in the providence of things 
subordinate? since the Gods always look to that which is better, and 
establish this as the end of all their government; but other leaders 


t Viz. This general mode of providence is applicable to all the Gods; but a 
peculiar mode is also united with it. For the providence of superior Gods is more 
universal, but that of the inferior Deities more particular. In short, the providence of 
the Gods is varied according to the subjects, times, and places of its energy; not that 
the diversity of the latter produces, but, on the contrary, proceeds from, the variety 
of the former. 
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overlook the good of men, and embrace vice rather than virtue, being 
perverted by the gifts of the depraved. In short, whether you are willing 
to call them leaders, or governors, or guardians, or fathers, a divine 
nature will not appear to be indigent of any one of such-like 
appellations. For all things venerable and honourable subsist in them 
primarily: and, on this account, here also some things are naturally more 
venerable and honourable than others, because they bear an ultimate 
resemblance of the Gods. But what occasion is there to insist any 
further on this? For we hear, | think, paternal, guardian, ruling, and 
Pzontan powers celebrated by those who are skilled in divine concerns. 
How is it possible, therefore, that the images of the Gods, when 
subsisting according to nature, and aiming at their proper end, should 
provide for the well-being of the subjects of their government, but that 
the Gods themselves, with whom the whole of good, real and true 
virtue, and an innoxious life, reside, should not direct their government 
to the virtue and vice of men? And how do they evince’ that virtue is 
victorious, but that vice 1s vanquished in the universe? Indeed, by 
admitting that they attend to the worship of the depraved, we must also 
admit that they corrupt the measures of justice, subvert the boundary of 
undeviating science, and evince that the gifts of vice are more 
honourable than the pursuits of virtue. such a mode of providence, 
however, is neither profitable to those that lead, nor to those that are 
led. For to those that have become vicious there will be no liberation 
from guilt, because offenders always endeavour to anticipate justice, and 
decline the measures of desert. But it will be necessary that the Gods 
(which it is not lawful to assert) should regard the vice of the subjects 
of their providence, neglect their true safety, and be alone the causes of 
shadowy goods. This universe, too, must be filled with disorder and 
incurable perturbation, depravity abiding in it, and must be in a 
condition similar to that of badly-governed cities; though, is it not 
perfectly impossible that parts should be governed according to nature 
rather than wholes, human affairs than things divine, and images than | 
primary causes? 

So that 1f rulers among men rule with rectitude, honouring some and 
disgracing others, and every where directing the works of vice by the 
measures of virtue, - by a much greater necessity must the Gods, who 


Proclus here alludes to the Chaldean Oracles, of one of which the sentence, 
"Virtue is victorious, but vice is vanquished in the universe,” is a part, as appears 
from his Commentary on the Republic, p.376. 
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are the leaders of wholes, be immutable; for men, through a similitude 
to the Gods, are allotted this virtue. But, if we acknowledge that men 
who corrupt the safety and well-being of those who are governed by 
them, imitate in a greater degree the providence of the Gods, we shall 
forget that, at the same time, we entirely abolish the truth concerning 
the Gods, and the transcendency of virtue. For this I think is obvious 
to every one, that what is more similar to the Gods is more blessed than 
that which is deprived of them through dissimilitude and diversity. So 
that, if here, indeed, the uncorrupted and undeviating form of 
‘providence is honourable, in a much greater degree must it be 
honourable with the Gods. But if with them mortal gifts are more 
venerable than the divine measures of justice, - with men, also, earth- 
born will be more sufficient than Olympian goods to perfect felicity, 
and the blandishments of vice than the works of virtue. Through these 
demonstrations, therefore, Plato, in this book, delivers to us the 
hyparxis of the Gods, their providential care extending to all things, and 
their immutable energy, which things are, indeed, common to all the 
Gods, but have a leading dignity and a primary subsistence according to 
nature in the doctrine concerning the divinities. For this triad appears 
supernally pervading from the occult genera as far as to the most partial 
progressions, in the divine orders; since a uniform hyparxis, a power 
providential of all secondary natures, and an intellect undeviating and 
immutable, subsist in all the Gods, as well in those prior to the world, 
as in those of a mundane characteristic. 
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BOOK X 


After the laws respecting wounds, let the following general law be 
established respecting violence of every kind; that no one shall carry or 
take away any thing belonging to another, or use his neighbour’s 
property, if he has not obtained the consent of its possessor. For all the 
above-mentioned evils have depended, depend at present, and will 
depend on a thing of this kind. But the greatest of the remaining evils 
are the intemperance and insolence of young men. The first of these 
consists in insolent and injurious behaviour towards sacred concerns. 
And the intemperance and insolence of young men are particularly 
mighty evils when they take place in public and holy affairs, or in any 
common part of the tribes, or any other communions of this kind. But 
the second of these crimes, and which rank in the second place, are 
those committed towards private sacred concerns and sepulchres. Those 
of the third rank, separate from the above-mentioned particulars, consist 
in insolent behaviour towards parents. The fourth kind of insolence 
takes place when any one, despising the magistrates, takes away or uses 
any thing belonging to them, contrary to their intention. The fifth 
consists in unjustly calling to account the political conduct of any 
citizen. And for each of these a common law must be established. For, 
with respect to sacrilege, we have summarily said in what manner it 
ought to be punished, if it is committed with violence and secrecy. Let 
us now speak concerning the punishment which those ought to suffer 
who speak or act in an insolent manner towards the Gods, premising 
first of all the following particulars, as an atonement. He who believes 
that there are Gods, conformably to the laws, will never at any time 
voluntarily act in an impious manner, or speak illegally. But he who 
does so will suffer one of these three things: either he will not believe 
that there are Gods; or he will believe that there are, but that they take 
no care of human affairs; or, in the third place, he will believe that they ` 
are easily appeased by sacrifices and prayers. 

CLIN. What then shall we do, and what shall we say to them? 

GUEST. O good man! let us, in the first place, hear what I prophesy 
they will jocosely say in contempt of us. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. They will, perhaps, in a reviling manner thus address us:- O 
Athenian guest, you Lacedemonian, and you Cnossian, you speak the 
truth. For some of us are by no means of opinion that there are Gods: 
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others among us believe that they take no care of human affairs; and 
others, that they may easily be appeased by sacrifices and prayers, 
agreeably to what you said. But we think it proper, in the same manner 
as it appeared proper to you respecting laws, that before you threaten 
us severely you should endeavour to persuade and teach us that there are 
Gods, adducing for this purpose sufficient arguments; and likewise, that 
they are beings too excellent to be allured in an unjust manner by any 
gifts. For, now often hearing these, and other such particulars, asserted 
by the best of poets, rhetoricians, prophets, priests, and ten thousand 
others, the greater part of us do not turn from acting unjustly, but we 
endeavour by such conduct to obtain a remedy for our evils. But from 
legislators who confess themselves not to be rustic, but mild, we think 
it reasonable to expect that they should endeavour to persuade us that 
there are Gods; so that, though they may not speak better than others 
respecting the existence of the Divinities, yet they may speak better with 
respect to truth. And perhaps, indeed, we may be persuaded by you. 
If, therefore, we speak in a proper manner, comply with our request. 

CLIN. It appears therefore easy, O guest, to show the truth of this 
assertion, that there are Gods. 

GUEST. How? 

CLIN. In the first place, the earth and sun, all the stars, and the 
seasons so beautifully adorned and distinguished by months and years, 
evince the truth of this assertion. To which we may add, that all men, 
both Greeks and Barbarians, believe that there are Gods. 

GUEST. O blessed man, I am afraid for the depraved, (for I will not 
ever say that I am ashamed of them,) lest you should despise them. For 
you are ignorant with respect to the cause of the difference between 
them and others, and think that their souls are impelled to an impious 
life through the incontinence alone of pleasures and desires. 

CLIN. But what other cause is there, O guest, besides this? 

GUEST. One, of which you are nearly entirely ignorant, through 
living remote from such characters. 

CLIN. What is it? 

GUEST. A certain ignorance of a very grievous nature, and which 
appears to be the greatest prudence. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. There are certain writings among us, partly in verse and 
partly in prose, which, as I understand, you have not, through the virtue 
of your polity. The most ancient of these writings assert, respecting the 
Gods, that the nature of Heaven, and of the other Divinities, was first 
generated; and at no great distance from the beginning of these 
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compositions, the generation of the Gods, and their discourses with each 
other, are related. It is not easy to censure these writings, on account 
of their antiquity, whether they may be properly adapted to the hearers 
of them, or not. But I shall never praise them as useful, nor as in every 
respect speaking properly respecting the reverence and honour, which 
is due to parents. Let us, therefore, dismiss and bid farewell to the 
writings of the ancients, and speak of them in such a manner as 1s 
pleasing to the Gods. But let us accuse such assertions of junior wise 
men as are the causes of evil. Their assertions, then, produce the 
following effect:- When you and I, as arguments that there are Gods, 
adduce the sun and moon, the stars, and the earth, as Gods and Divine 
natures, - others, persuaded by these wise men, will say that they are 
earth and stones, incapable of paying any attention to human affairs, 
though they are celebrated as Divinities in discourses well calculated to 
procure persuasion. 

CLIN. Such an assertion, O guest, would be of a dangerous nature, 
even if I was the only one that heard it; but now, since it is heard by 
many, it is still more dangerous. 

GUEST. What then ought we to say, and what ought we to do? Shall 
we apologize as if we were accused by some impious person for acting 
in a dire manner by establishing laws as if there were Gods? Or shall 
we bid farewell to these, and again return to the discussion of laws, that 
this our preface to the laws may not become more extended than is 
proper? For our discourse will be far from being short, if we 
sufficiently exhibit what is necessary to men prone to impiety; wish to 
deter them from wickedness: to render them indignant with what is 
base; and afterwards to establish laws in a proper manner. 

CLIN. But, O guest, we have often said in the course of this short 
time, that in the present discussion brevity is not to be preferred to 
prolixity. For nothing (according to the saying) pursues us urging. But 
it would be ridiculous, and at the same time base, to prefer that which 
is shorter to that which is best. For it will be a thing of no small 
consequence if our discourse shall possess any persuasive arguments that ` 
there are Gods, that they are good, and that they honour justice far 
more than men. For this will be nearly the most beautiful and excellent 
preface to all our laws. Without any molestation, therefore, and delay, 
let us, to the utmost of our power, omit nothing which may tend to 
persuade that these things are so. 

GUEST. What you have just now said appears to me to call us to 
prayer, since you excite yourself with alacrity to the ensuing discourse, 
and do not admit of any further delay. But how can any one, without 
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anger, speak concerning the existence of the Gods, as if it was a thing of a 
doubtful nature? For it necessarily follows that we must be indignant 
with, and hate, those who are the causes to us of the present discussion. 
These, indeed, might be persuaded there are Gods, from what they heard 
while children, and while they were yet nourished with milk from their 
nurses and mothers, as it were in songs, both in sport and in earnest, in 
sacrifices and prayers. For in these they must have seen and heard in 
the sweetest manner their parents supplicating the Gods with the 
greatest earnestness for themselves and children, and proclaiming, by 
their prayers and supplications, that there are indubitably Gods. Besides 
this, too, they must have heard and seen both Greeks and Barbarians, 
during the rising and setting of the sun and moon, supplicating and 
adoring, as well when their affairs were prosperous as when they were 
adverse; by all which they might be led to conclude that there are Gods, 
without any suspicion to the contrary. But with respect to those who 
despise every thing of this kind, though not from one sufficient 
argument, as every one who possesses the least degree of intellect will 
acknowledge, and on this account compel us to speak as we do at 
present, how shall we be able to correct them in mild language, and at 
the same time, in the first place, teach them that there are Gods? Let 
us, however, dare the attempt. For it is not proper that, at the same 
time they are insane through the voracity of pleasure, we should be 
transported through anger with such characters as these. Laying aside 
all anger, therefore, let us previously address those who are thus vitiated 
in their dianoétic part, and mildly speak to one of them as follows: O 
boy, you are as yet a youth; but time, as it advances, will cause you to 
change your opinions, and think in many respects contrary to what you 
do at present. Wait, therefore, till that period, that you may be able to 
judge concerning things of the greatest consequence. But to possess right 
conceptions respecting the Gods, though to you at present it appears to 
be a thing of no consequence, is of the greatest importance as to living 
well, or the contrary. If, therefore, I announce to you what follows as 
one of the things of the utmost consequence, I shall by no means speak 
falsely. Not you alone, nor your friends, are the first that have 
entertained this opinion respecting the Gods, but there always have been 
a greater or less number who have laboured under this disease. I will, 
therefore, tell you what happens to most of them, viz. that they do not 
remain in this opinion, that there are no Gods, from youth to old age. 
Two opinions, indeed, respecting the Gods remain, though not in many, 
yet in a few, - I mean, that there are Gods, but that they take no care 
of human affairs; or, if they do, that they may be easily appeased by 


sacrifices and prayers. If, therefore, you will be persuaded by me, wait, 
considering whether this is the case or not, till you possess as clear 
information in this particular as can possibly be obtained. And in order 
to this, interrogate others, and particularly the legislator. But at the 
present time do not dare to act in any respect impious towards the 
Gods. For he who establishes laws for you will endeavour, both now 
and hereafter, to teach you how these things subsist. 

CLIN. What has been said thus far, O guest, is most beautiful. 

GUEST. Entirely so, O Megillus and Clinias; but we are ignorant that 
we have fallen upon a wonderful assertion. 

CLIN. What kind of assertion do you mean? 

GUEST. That which in the opinion of many is the wisest of all 
assertions. 

CLIN. Speak yet clearer. 

GUEST. Some then say;, with respect to all things that have been, are, 
and will be, that some subsist from nature, others from art, and others 
through fortune. 

CLIN. And they speak well. 

GUEST. It is fit, indeed, that wise men should speak properly. 
Following them, therefore, let us consider what they meant by this 
assertion. 

CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. It appears (say they) that the greatest and most beautiful 
things are produced by nature and fortune, but lesser things by art; 
which receiving from nature the generation of great and primary works, 
fashions and fabricates all smaller works, which we all of us denominate 
artificial. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. I will speak still clearer. They say’ that fire and water, earth 
and air, subsist from nature and fortune, and not from art. That the 
bodies also, which are posterior to these, viz. of the earth, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, are generated through these, which are entirely 
destitute of soul. They add, that, all things being casually borne along 
by the impulse of fortune, they became in a certain respect properly 
harmonized together, viz. the hot with the cold, the dry with the moist, 
the soft with the hard; and, in short, that all things of a contrary 


' Plato here alludes to those natural philosophers Democritus, Anaxagoras, and 
Archelaus; the first of whom asserted, that the universe was constituted by a certain rash 
chance rather than by a divine intellect; and the other two, that the celestial orbs have 
nothing in them more divine than the sublunary elements. 
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temperament were, from necessity, through fortune mingled together. 
That, besides this, the whole of heaven, with all that it contains, all 
animals and plants, and the seasons of the year, were produced after this 
manner: not (say they) through intellect, or any divinity, nor yet 
through art, but, as we have said, from nature and fortune. That 
afterwards mortal art was generated from these by mortals, and that 
through its assistance certain posterior disciplines were produced, which 
do not very much partake of truth, but are certain images allied to each 
other; such as painting, music, and the sister arts, beget. They add, that 
if there are any arts which produce any thing of a serious nature, they 
are such as communicate their own power with that of nature; such as 
are the arts of medicine, agriculture, and gymnastic: and that the 
political art communicates in a certain small part with nature, but very 
much with art. So that, according to them, the whole of legislation does 
not consist from nature, but art, and its positions are not true. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. O blessed man, they say in the first sla that the Gods do 
not subsist from nature, but from art and certain laws, and that these are 
different in different nations, according as the legislators by mutual 
agreement have determined. They likewise assert, that things beautiful 
or becoming are not the same by nature as by law; and that things just 
have not any natural subsistence whatever, but that men always dissent 
among themselves respecting these, and are perpetually changing them. 
That, when they are changed by them, they then possess authority, 
deriving their subsistence from art and laws, and not from any certain 
nature. These, my friends, are the particulars which are taught young 
men from the writings of the wise, both in prose and verse, and by 
which they learn that the most just is that which is obtained by 
violence. Hence, young men fall into impiety so as to believe that there 
are not Gods, such as the law ordains us to conceive have an existence. 
Hence, too, seditions arise, through which men are drawn to a life 
consisting in vanquishing others, and refusing subjection to others 
according to law, as if it was a life naturally proper. 

CLIN. O guest, what a circumstance have you related, and what a pest 
to young men, both publicly to cities, and to private families! 

GUEST. You speak truly, O Clinias. What then ought a legislator to 
do in this case? Ought he only to threaten every one in the city, that 
they shall be punished unless they assert and believe that there are Gods, 
such as the law says there are; and unless they conceive they ought to 
act in such a manner with respect to things beautiful and just, and every 
thing else of the greatest consequence, and whatever pertains to virtue 
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and vice, as the writings of the legislator enjoin? If, therefore, any refuse 
to obey his laws, ought he to punish some with death, others with 
stripes and bonds, others with infamy, and others with poverty and 
exile? but ought he to pay no attention to persuasion and gentle 
methods, at the same time that he is establishing laws? 

CLIN. By no means, O guest. But if any persuasion, though small, 
respecting things of this kind can be obtained, a legislator who ts of the 
last worth ought by no means to be weary, but, as it is said, with the 
most strenuous exertions of his voice, should give assistance to the 
ancient law, by asserting that there are Gods, and such other things as 
you have discussed; and should give his suffrage both to nature and art, 
that they have a natural subsistence, or a subsistence not inferior to that 
of nature, since they are the progeny of intellect, according to the 
dictates of right reason, as you appear to me to assert, and as I believe. 

GUEST. O most prompt Clinias, is it not difficult to follow by a 
reasoning process things asserted by the multitude, and which are of a 
very extended nature? 

CLIN. But what, O guest? Shall we patiently endure to discourse in | 
so prolix a manner about intoxication and music, and shall we not be 
equally ready to speak about the Gods, and such-like particulars? 
Besides, such an undertaking will be of the greatest assistance to 
legislation, when prudently conducted, since those written mandates 
pertaining to the laws, which have always been subject to reprehension, 
will thus entirely remain undisturbed. So that we ought not to be 
terrified if those things should at first be difficult to hear, which, when 
often repeated, may be apprehended even by one whom, from his 
inaptitude to learning, it is difficult to instruct. These things, therefore, 
though they may be prolix, yet, if they are useful, they are not to be 
considered as of no consequence; nor does it appear to me to be holy 
not to assist these assertions to the utmost of our power. 

MEGIL. O guest Clinias, you appear to me to speak most excellently. 

GUEST. He does very much so indeed. 

MEGIL. Let us, therefore, do as he says. For, if assertions of this kind 
were not, as I may say, scattered among all men, there would be no 
occasion of arguments to prove that there are Gods: but now this is 
necessary. Since, therefore, the greatest laws are corrupted by vicious 
men, to whom does it pertain to give assistance to them more than to 
the legislator? 

CLIN. To no one. 

GUEST. But inform me agan, O Clinias, (for it is proper that you 
should partake of this discourse,) does it not appear that he who asserts 
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the above-mentioned particulars considers fire and water, earth and air, 
as the first of all things, and that he denominates these very things 
nature, but is of opinion that soul was produced afterwards from these? 
Indeed, it not only appears to be so, but is truly signified to us by the 
very assertions themselves. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Whether or not, therefore, by Jupiter, have we found, as it 
were, a certain fountain of the stupid opinion of those men who have 
ever touched upon physical inquiries? Consider, investigating the whole 
affair. For it will be of no small consequence if it shall appear that those 
who meddle with impious assertions, and thus rule over others, do not 
employ good, but vicious arguments. To me, therefore, this appears to 
be the case. 

CLIN. You speak well: but endeavour to show that it is so. 

GUEST. But I shall appear to employ unusual arguments. 

CLIN. Let not this make you sluggish, O guest. For I understand that 
you are of opinion we shall wander from the business of legislation, if 
we engage in a disputation of this kind. But if it is not possible to show 
by any other method than this that the laws speak properly concerning 
the Gods, let us, O wonderful man, adopt it. 

GUEST. I will enter, therefore, on this discourse, which, as it appears, 
is so unusual. Those discourses, then, which render the soul impious, 
assert that the first cause of the generation and corruption of all things 
is not the first, but was produced afterwards; and that what was 
posterior is prior. On this account they err respecting the true essence 
of the Gods. 

CLIN. I do not yet understand. 

GUEST. Almost all men, O my associate, appear to be ignorant what 
the soul is, and what power it possesses, both with respect to other 
things and its generation; I mean, that it ranks among things first, that 
it had a subsistence prior to all bodies, and that more than any other 
nature it rules over the mutation and all the ornament of bodies. If this 
is the case, does it not necessarily follow, that things allied to soul will 
have an origin prior to those pertaining to body, soul itself being more 
ancient than body? 

CLIN. It is necessary. 

GUEST. Opinion, therefore, diligent attention, intellect, art, and law, 
will be prior to things hard and soft, heavy and light. Besides this, too, 
great and primary works and actions, which are produced by art, will 
rank among things first; but natural productions, and nature herself, 
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(which they do not properly denominate,) will be things posterior, and 
in subjection to art and intellect. 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. They are not willing to say that the generation about things 
first is nature, though it would be right to call it so; and they place 
bodies in the first rank of beings. But if soul shall appear to belong to 
the first order of things, and not fire or air, it may nearly be said with 
the greatest rectitude, that soul was generated’ prior to body; that, if 
these things subsist in this manner, they will subsist naturally, viz. if any 
one evinces that soul is more ancient than body; but that this will by no 
means be the case if they subsist otherwise. 

CLIN. You speak most true. 

GUEST. Shall we, therefore, after this manner proceed to what 
follows? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But let us by all means guard against and avoid fraudulent 
arguments, lest these, which are of a juvenile nature, should deceive by 
false persuasion us who are advanced in years, and thus render us 
ridiculous; and lest we should appear to attempt greater things, and 
wander from such as are smaller. Consider, therefore, if it were 
necessary that we three should pass over a very rapid river, and I, who 
am the youngest of the three, and have tried many rivers, should say it 
is proper that I should first of all endeavour to pass over it by myself, 
leaving you in safety, and should consider whether or not it may be 
passed over by you, who are more aged than myself; that afterwards, 
this being agreeable to you, I should either call you to ford the river in 
conjunction with me, or, if it should be too deep for you, encounter the 
danger by myself; - consider, I say, if in this case I should not appear to 
speak to the purpose. In like manner, since the discourse we are now 
entering on is of a more vehement nature, and perhaps nearly 
inaccessible by your strength, lest it should cause in you a dark 
giddiness, by leading you to questions to which you are unaccustomed, 
and afterwards overwhelm you with disgrace and sorrow, it appears to 
me that I ought, in the present case, first to interrogate myself, while 
you hear in safety, and, after this, again answer myself; proceeding in 
this manner till the whole of this discourse respecting the soul is 
finished, and it is shown that soul is prior to body. 


' Plato, when he uses the word generation, in speaking of the soul, does not mean 
to imply a temporal origin, but an eternal procession from an eternally energizing cause. 
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CLIN. You appear to us, O guest, to speak most excellently: do, 
therefore, as you say. 

GUEST. Come then, let us invoke Divinity; for, it if is ever proper to 
do so, it will be requisite in the present case; and let us beseech the Gods 
with the greatest earnestness to assist us in demonstrating their existence. 
Holding, therefore, as by a certain secure rope, let us ascend into the 
present reasoning. And it appears to me that, by the following 
interrogations respecting these things, I shall most securely answer my 
opponent. If any one then should ask me, O guest, do all things stand 
still, and is nothing moved? Or, does the very contrary to this take 
place? Or, are some things moved, but others stand still? To this I 
should reply, Some things are moved, and others stand still. Do not, 
therefore, the things which stand still, abide in a certain place, and are 
not the things which are moved, moved in a certain place? 
Undoubtedly. And some things do this in a certain respect in one feat, 
but others in more than one. Do you mean we shall say that some 
things which abide, receiving the power in the middle, are moved in 
one, in the same manner as the periphery of circles, which are said to 
stand still, revolves? I do. But we understand that in this revolution a 
motion of this kind, leading round the greatest and the least circle, 
distributes itself analogously in small and large circles, and is itself, 
according to proportion, less and more. On this account it becomes the 
fountain of all wonderful things, proceeding homologous according to 
slowness and swiftness, in large and small circles, and thus accomplishing 
what to some one it might appear impossible to accomplish. You speak 
most true. But by things moving in many things, you appear to me to 
mean such as are moved locally, always passing from one place to 
another. And sometimes, indeed, they obtain the basis of one certain 
centre, and sometimes of more than one,' by being rolled round. Each 
too meeting with each, they are cut by those that stand still. But when 
they meet with each other, and are borne along in an opposite direction, 
then the parts situated in the middle, and those between these, becoming 
one, they are mingled together. I acknowledge that these things are as 
you say. Besides this, too, the things which are mingled together are 
increased; but when they are separated, they are then corrupted, when 


t Viz. That which changes its place changes the centre of place, to which the 
circumference of the moving body 1s compared; and sometimes, besides changing the 
centre, it preserves after a manner the same centre, when, not being fixed, but 
transferred from one place to another, it is carried round by a certain equal 


circumference. 
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the permanent habit of each remains; but when it does not remain, it is 
dissolved through both. But the generation of all things takes place 
when a certain passion is produced, viz. when the principle’ receiving 
increase arrives at a second transition, and from this to that which 1s 
near it; and when it has arrived as far as to three, it possesses sense in 
things sentient. Every thing, therefore, 1s generated by this mutation 
and transition. However, a thing truly is, when it abides: and when it 
is changed into another habit, it becomes entirely corrupted. Have we 
not therefore, O friends, enumerated all the forms of motion, except 
two? 

CLIN. Of what kind are those? 

GUEST. They are nearly those, O excellent man, for the sake of which 
the whole of our present discussion is undertaken. 

CLIN. Speak more clearly. 

GUEST. Was not the present discussion undertaken for the sake of 
soul? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Let one motion then be that which ts able to move other 
things, but is always incapable of moving itself:* but let the other be 
that which is always able move both itself’ and other things, by 
mingling and separating, by increase, and the contrary, and by 
generation and corruption; and this motion is different from all the 
other motions. 

CLIN. Be it so, therefore. 

GUEST. Shall we not, then, place that motion as the ninth, which 
always moves another, and is moved by another: but call that the tenth’ 
motion, which moves both itself and others, which is adapted to all 


' By the principle here, Plato means a motive and seminal nature. This nature 
by alteration proceeds through three degrees, t.e. into length, breadth, and depth, and 


finally arrives at vitality and sensation. 
t This motion belongs to nature. 
S This is the motion of soul. 


Plato in this book distinguishes the genus of motions into ten species, viz. 
circulation about an immovable centre, local transition, condensation, rarefaction, 
increase, decrease, generation, corruption, mutation or alteration produced in another 
by another, and mutation produced from a thing itself, both in itself and in another. 
This last is the tenth motion, of which he now speaks, and is the motion of soul. 
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actions and passions, and which 1s truly denominated the mutation and 
motion of all things 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But which of the ten motions shall we with the greatest 
rectitude judge to be the most robust, and by far the most efficacious of 
all motions? 

CLIN. It is necessary to say, that the motion which is able to move 
itself is infinitely to be preferred to the rest, and that all the others are 
posterior to this. 

GUEST. You speak well. Must not, therefore, one or two of the 
things which have not at present been rightly asserted by us be 
transposed? 

CLIN. What things do you mean? 

GUEST. We did not altogether speak properly respecting the tenth 
motion. 

CLIN. Why so? 

GUEST. Because, according to reason, it is the first in generation and 
strength; but that which follows this is the second, though it has been 
just now absurdly called by us the ninth. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. Thus. When one thing moves another, and something else 
always moves this, will there ever among such things as these be any 
thing which is first moved? But how is it possible that a thing which 
is moved by another can ever be the first of things changed? It is 
certainly impossible. But when a thing moving itself causes mutation in 
something else, and this latter in some other, and ten thousand things 
are thus moved in succession, - whether or not in this case will there be 
any other principle of all the motion than the mutation of that which 
moves itself? 

CLIN. You speak most excellently. These things, therefore, must be 
granted. 

GUEST. Further still, let us thus interrogate and answer ourselves. If 
all generated natures should, after a manner, stand still, as many of those 
we are now addressing dare to say they do, which among the above- 
mentioned motions would necessarily first take place 

CLIN. Doubtless that which moves itself. For the motion depending 
on another could not by any means take place till it had previously 
undergone some mutation. 

GUEST. We must say, therefore, that the principle of all motions, and 
which first subsists in things abiding and in motion, is that which moves 
itself; and that this is necessarily the most ancient and the most powerful 
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mutation of all things: but that the second is that which is changed by 
another, and at the same time moves others. 

CLIN. You speak most true. 

GUEST. Since we have, therefore, arrived thus far in our discourse, let 
us also answer the following question. 

CLIN. What is that? 

GUEST. If we should see this first motion taking place in a terrene, 
aquatic, or fiery-formed body, whether simple or mixed, what passion 
should we say was inherent in a thing of this kind? 

CLIN. Do you ask me, whether that which moves itself should be said 
to live? 

GUEST. I do. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly it should. 

GUEST. But what? When we see soul inherent in any thing, do we 
admit that it lives through any thing else than this? 

CLIN. Through nothing else. 

GUEST. Consider then, by Jupiter, are you willing to understand three 
things respecting every thing? 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. One of these 1s essence, another the reason or definition of 
essence, and a third the name. And likewise the interrogations 
respecting every being are two. 

CLIN. How two? 

GUEST. Sometimes each of us, when a name is proposed, inquires 
the reason of the denomination; and sometimes, when the reason is 
proposed, we inquire after the name. Are you, therefore, willing that 
we should now speak of a thing of this kind? 

CLIN. Of what kind? 

GUEST. A twofold distinction is found in other things, and in 
number. Thus, for instance, in number, the name indeed is the even, 
but the definition 1s one number divided into two equal parts. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. | 

GUEST. My meaning is this. Do we signify the same thing in each, 
when, being asked concerning the name, we assign the reason, or, when, 
being asked the reason, we assign the name; since we denominate one 
and the same thing by name, even, but, by reason or definition, a 
number divided into two equal parts? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But what is the definition of that which 1s called soul? Have 
we any other than that which was just now mentioned by us, I mean a 
motion capable of moving itself? 
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CLIN. Do you say, that the being moved by itself is the definition of 
that essence which we all denominate soul? 

GUEST. I do say so. But if this be the case, do we yet desire it should 
be more sufficiently shown, that soul is the same with the first 
generation and motion of things which now are, have been, and shall be; 
and, again, of all the contraries to these; since it appears that soul is the 
cause of all mutation and motion to all things? 

CLIN. Certainly not. For it has been sufficiently shown, that soul is 
the most ancient of all things, and 1s the principle of motion. 

GUEST. Will not, therefore, the motion which subsists through 
another in another, but which is never the cause of a thing moving 
itself, be the second in order? and ought it not to be placed after the 
former motion, by whatever interval of numbers any one may choose 
to assign, since it is truly the mutation of an inanimate body? 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. We have said, therefore, with rectitude, propriety, and in the 
most perfect manner, that soul was generated prior to body, but that 
body is posterior and secondary, soul naturally possessing dominion, and 
body subjection. 

CLIN. With the greatest truth, therefore. 

GUEST. But do we recollect, that it was acknowledged by us above, 
that if soul should appear to be more ancient than body, the things 
pertaining to soul would also be more ancient than those pertaining to 
body 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Dhisposition, therefore, manners, volitions, reasonings, true 
Opinions, attention, and memory, must have been generated prior to the 
length, breadth,, depth, and strength of bodies, on account of the 
priority of soul to body. 

CLIN. Necessarily so. 

GUEST. Is it not, therefore, after this necessary to acknowledge, that 
soul is the cause of things good and beautiful, evil and base, just and 
unjust, and of all contraries, since we establish it to be the cause of all 
things? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Is it not also necessary to assert, that soul, which governs all 
things, and which resides in all things that are in any respect moved, 
governs likewise the heavens? 

CLIN. Certainly. 
GUEST. But does one soul, or many, govern them? 
MEGIL. Many: for I will answer for you. 
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GUEST. We should not, therefore, establish less than two, one 
beneficent, and the other of a contrary’ nature. 

CLIN. You speak with the utmost rectitude. 

GUEST. Soul, therefore, by its motions, leads every thing in heaven, 
earth, and the sea; and the names of these motions are - to will, to 
consider, take care of, consult, form true and false opinions, rejoicing, 
grieving, daring, fearing, hating, loving; together with all such primary 
motions as are allied to these, and which, receiving the secondary 
motions of bodies, lead all things to increase and decay, separation and 
concretion, and to things consequent to these, such as heat and cold, 
gravity and levity, the hard and the soft, the white and the black, the 
sour, sweet, and bitter; and, lastly to all things which, soul employing, 
when it perpetually receives a divine intellect, as being in this case a 
goddess, disciplines all things with rectitude and felicity; but when 1t is 
conjoined with folly, it produces every thing contrary to these. Shall we 
admit that these things subsist in this manner, or shall we yet doubt 
whether they do not in a certain respect subsist differently? 

CLIN. By no means. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, shall we say, that the genus of soul which 
is prudent, and full of virtue, governs heaven and earth, and the whole 
period of generated nature, or that which possesses neither of these? 
Are you wiling, therefore, that we should answer this question as 
follows? 

CLIN. How? 

GUEST. Thus, O wonderful man. If the whole path of the heavens, 
and the local motion of all the natures it contains, possess a nature 
similar to the motion, circulation, and reasonings of intellect, and 
proceed in a manner allied to these, it must evidently be granted, that 
the most excellent soul takes care of the whole world, and leads it 
according to a path of this kind. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. But if it proceeded in a mad and disordered manner, it must 
be led by an evil soul. : 

CLIN. And this also is rightly asserted. 


t Plato, by an evil soul, here means the nature or natural life suspended from the 
rational soul of the world, and which 1s the proximate vis matrix of bodies. As this life, 
without the governing influence of the rational soul of the world, would produce 
nothing but confusion and disorderly motions, it may be said, when considered as left 
to itself, to be eval. 
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GUEST. What nature, then, does the motion of intellect possess? To 
this question indeed, O friends, it is difficult to answer prudently. It is, 
therefore, just, that I should now answer for you. 

CLIN. You speak well. 

GUEST. Let us not, therefore, looking as it were to the sun in an 
opposite direction, and thus introducing night in midday, answer the 
present question, as if we could ever sufficiently behold and know 
intellect with mortal eyes: for, by looking to the image of the object of 
our interrogation, we shall see with greater security. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. Let us receive from among those ten motions, as an image, 
that to which intellect is similar. This motion I will recall into your 
memory, and answer for you in common. 

CLIN. You speak in the most beautiful manner. 

GUEST. We must remember, therefore, it was asserted by us above, 
that of all things that exist, some are moved, and others abide. 

CLIN. It was so. 

GUEST. But, of things which are moved, some are moved in one place, 
but others are borne along in more than one. 

CLIN. They are so. 

GUEST. But it is necessary that these motions, which are always borne 
along in one, should be moved about a certain middle, in imitation of 
circles fashioned by a wheel, and that they should be, in every respect, 
as much as possible allied and simular to the circulation of intellect. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. That both of them are moved according to the same, in a 
similar manner, in the same, about the same, and towards the same, 
according to one reason and order. if, therefore, we should say that 
intellect, and the motion which is borne along in one, are similar to the 
local motions of a sphere fashioned by a wheel, we should not by any 
means be bad artificers in discourse of beautiful images. 

CLIN. You speak with the utmost rectitude. 

GUEST. The motion, therefore, which is never borne along in a 
similar manner, nor according to the same, nor 1n the same, nor about 
the same, nor towards the same, neither in ornament, nor in order, nor 
in one certain reason, will be allied to all folly. 

CLIN. It will, with the greatest truth. 
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GUEST. Now, therefore, it will be no longer difficult to assert openly, 
that since it is soul which leads all things in a circular! manner, it must 
necessarily follow that the circulation of the heavens must be led round, 
taken care of, and adorned, either by the most excellent soul, or the 
contrary. 

CLIN. O guest, from what has been said, it is not holy to say 
otherwise than that either one soul, or many souls, possessing every 
virtue, cause the circulation of the heavens. 

GUEST. You understand my arguments, O Clinias, most excellently: 
but listen still further to this. 

CLIN. To what? 

GUEST. If soul convolves the sun, moon, and the other stars, is not 
each of these convolved by a soult of its own? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. We shall, therefore, discourse about one soul, in such a 
manner, that what we say may be accommodated to all the stars. 

CLIN. What soul is that? 

GUEST. Every man perceives the body of the sun, but no one its soul; 
nor, indeed, does any one perceive the soul of any other body, either of 
a living or of a dead animal; but there is every reason to believe that this 
genus of things is naturally incapable of being seen by any of the 
corporeal senses, but is of an intelligible nature. Let us, therefore, by 
intellect alone, and the dianoétic energy, apprehend this respecting it. 

CLIN. what? 

GUEST. If soul is the leader of the sun, we shall perhaps not err in 
asserting, that it accomplishes this by one of these three modes. 

CLIN. What modes? 

GUEST. That either, residing within this apparent circular body, it 
entirely rolls it along, in the same manner as our soul moves us, or that, 
in a certain respect being situated externally, and connecting itself with 
a body of fire or air, according to the assertions of some, it violently 
impels body with body; or, in the third place, being itself destitute of 
body, it governs this visible orb through possessing certain other powers 
transcendently admirable. 


' The reader must carefully remember that soul leads all things circularly, from its 
possession of a divine intellect; for Plato has just before shown, that a circular is an 
image of intellectual motion. 


' Aristotle also, in the twelfth book of his Metaphysics, shows, that each of the 
heavenly bodies possesses a divine intellect, which is the source of its motions; to my 
Translation of which I refer the reader. 
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CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. This then is necessary. - that all things should be governed by 
this soul, according to one of these modes. But whether this soul 
residing in the sun, as in a chariot, imparts light to all things, or 
whether it is situated externally, or in whatever other manner it may be 
connected with this visible orb, it is better that all men should consider 
it as a God. Or, how shall we say? 

CLIN. This must certainly be acknowledged by every one who has not 
arrived at the extremity of folly. 

GUEST. But with respect to all the stars, and the moon, years, months, 
and the seasons, shall we speak in any other manner than this - That since 
a soul and souls, good from the possession of every virtue, appear to be the 
causes of all these, they should be called GODS, whether being resident in 
bodies, and thus becoming animals, they adorn all heaven, or in whatever 
other manner they may accomplish this? And, in the next place, can he who 
assents to these things deny that all things are full of GODS? 

CLIN. No one, O guest, is so insane as to deny this. 

GUEST. Assigning, therefore, certain boundaries at present to him, O 
Clinias and Megillus, who does not believe that there are Gods, let us 
dismiss him. 

CLIN. What boundaries do you mean? 

GUEST. Either that he must teach us we do not speak rightly, in 
asserting that soul is the first generation of all things, together with such 
other particulars as are consequent to this; or, if he is incapable of 
asserting any thing better than we have asserted, that he shall be 
persuaded by us, and live for the remainder of his life in the belief that 
there are Gods. Let us, therefore, now see whether we have spoken 
sufficiently or not, in our arguments that there are Gods, to those who 
deny their existence. 

CLIN. Your arguments, O guest, are very far from being insufficient. 

GUEST. Let this, then, be the conclusion of our discourse to these. 
But let us cure, in the following manner, him who believes that there 
are Gods, but that they take no care of human affairs. - O most 
excellent man! we shall say, because you think that there are Gods, a 
certain nature allied to Divinity leads you to honour, and believe in that 
which is connate with yourself; but the prosperous condition of evil and 
unjust men, both in private and public, who, though they are not truly 
happy, yet are considered to be so in the highest degree in the inelegant 
opinion of the multitude, and are improperly celebrated as such in 
poetical, and a variety of other compositions; - this it is which leads you 
to impiety. Or, perhaps, on seeing impious men leaving behind them, 
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after having arrived at old age, grandchildren in the greatest honours, 
you are disturbed: Or from hearing, or perhaps being yourself an eye- 
witness, of some who, though they have acted in a most impious and 
dire manner, yet, by means of such actions, have arrived from slender 
possessions and small power to tyrannies and the greatest wealth. It is 
evident that, in all such cases as these, you are unwilling to blame the 
Gods as the causes of them, through your alliance with their nature, but, 
at the same time, being led by a certain privation of reason, and not 
being able to be indignant with the Gods, you have arrived at the 
present condition, so as to believe in their existence, but that they 
despise and neglect human affairs. That the present dogma, therefore, 
may not lead you to greater impiety, but that you may be removed 
further from it, we shall endeavour, to the utmost of our power, to 
convince you of its fallacy, conyoining the following discourse with the 
former, which we employed against those who entirely denied the 
existence of the Gods. But do you, O Megillus and Clinias, take upon 
you to answer for the young man, as you did before; and if any thing 
dificult should happen to take place in our discourse, I, taking hold of 
you as I just now did, will pass over the river. 

CLIN. Rightly said. Do you, therefore, act in this manner; and we to 
the utmost of our power will do as you say. 

GUEST. But, perhaps, it will not be difficult to evince that the Gods 
pay no less attention to small things than to such as transcend in 
magnitude. For it was just now asserted by us, that they are good from 
the possession of every virtue, and that, in consequence of this, a 
providential concern for all things is in the highest degree 
accommodated to their nature. 

CLIN. This was vehemently asserted. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, in common investigate that which follows 
this, - I mean, what the virtue of the Gods is, since we acknowledge that 
they are good. Do we not then say, that to be temperate, and to possess 
intellect, are things pertaining to virtue, but the contraries of these to 
vice? | 

CLIN. We do say so. 

GUEST. But what? Does not fortitude belong to virtue, and timidity 
to vice? ? 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And do not we say that some of these are base, and others 
beautiful? 


CLIN. It is necessary we should. 


GUEST. And must we not say that such among these as are base 
belong to us, but that the Gods participate neither any thing great, nor 
any thing small, of such-like particulars? 

CLIN. And this also every one will acknowledge. 

GUEST. But what? Do we place negligence, indolence, and luxury, as 
belonging to the virtue of the soul? Or how do you say? 

CLIN. How can we? 

GUEST. As belonging, therefore, to the contrary? 


CLIN. Yes. 
.GUEST. The contraries, therefore, to these belong to that which is 
contrary. 


CLIN. To that which is contrary. 

GUEST. What then? Will not he who possesses these contraries be 
considered by all of us as luxurious, negligent, and indolent, and, 
according to the poet,’ similar to a drone bee, without a sting? 

CLIN. The poet speaks with the utmost rectitude. 

GUEST. It must not, therefore, be said, that Divinity possesses 
manners that are odious to him, nor must we permit any one to make 
such an assertion. 

CLIN. By no means. For how can it be said? 

GUEST. But will he to whom it belongs in the most eminent degree 
to do and take care of any thing, will the intellect of such a one take 
care of great, but neglect small things? And shall we not in every 
respect err by praising such an assertion? But let us consider as follows: 
Will not he who acts in this manner, whether he is a God or a man, be 
influenced by two species of action? 

CLIN. What are those two? 

GUEST. I will tell you: Either because he thinks the neglect of small 
things is of no consequence to the whole; or, if he thinks it is of 
consequence, yet he pays no attention to them, through indolence and 
luxury. Or is it possible that negligence can take place in any other 
way? For, when any one is incapable of taking care of all things, and, 
in consequence of this, neglects either such as are small, or such as are 
great, he is not in this case said to be negligent, whether it is a man or 
a God who is thus destitute of power. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly not. 

GUEST. But now let those two answer us three, who, though they 
both of them acknowledge there are Gods, yet one of them considers 
the divinities as easy to be appeased, but the other as neglecting small 


t Hesiod Op. et Di. 303 et seq. 
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affairs. let us, therefore, thus address these in the first place: You both 
acknowledge that the Gods know, see, and hear all things, and that 
nothing which is either an object of sense or science can be concealed 
from them. Do you not say that this is the case? Or how do you say? 

CLIN. That this 1s the case. 

GUEST. But what? Are they not able to accomplish all things which 
both mortals and immortals are able to accomplish? 

CLIN. How is it possible they should not acknowledge this? 

GUEST. We, that are five in number, also agree that the Gods are 
good and most excellent. 

CLIN. Very much so. 

GUEST. Must we not, therefore, acknowledge that it is impossible for 
them ever to act in an indolent and luxurious manner, since they are 
such as we have granted them to be? For, in us, indolence is the 
offspring of timidity, but sluggishness, of indolence and luxury. 

CLIN. You speak most true. 

GUEST. But the Gods cannot be negligent through indolence and 
sluggishness: for timidity is not present with them. 

CLIN. You speak with the utmost rectitude. 

GUEST. It remains, therefore, that if they neglect a few things, and 
such as are small in the universe, they must either do so because they 
know that things of this nature ought by no means to be taken care of, 
or because they are ignorant that they ought to be taken care of; for, can 
there be any other alternative? 

CLIN. None. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, O most excellent and best of men, shall 
we consider you as saying that the Gods neglect these in consequence of 
being ignorant that they ought to be taken care of; or that, like the most 
depraved of men, they know that this is proper, but are prevented from 
acting agreeably to their knowledge, through being vanquished by 
certain pleasures or pains? 

CLIN. But how could this be possible? 

GUEST. Besides, human affairs participate of an animated nature, and 
at the same time man 1s the most religious of all animals. 

CLIN. It appears to. 

GUEST. We likewise say that all mortal animals are the possessions of 
the Gods, in the same manner as all heaven. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, any one says, that these things are 
considered either as small or great by the Gods, it is not proper, since 
they are the most provident and best of beings, that they should neglect 
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their possessions. But further still, in addition to these things, let us 
consider this. 

CLIN. What? 

GUEST. Respecting sense and power, whether they are not naturally 
contrary to each other, with reference to facility and difficulty. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. Small things are seen and heard with greater difficulty than 
such as are large. But to carry, govern, and take care of a few things, 
and such as are small, is in every respect more easy than to carry, 
govern, and take care of the contraries to these. 

CLIN. It is by far more easy. 

GUEST. But since it is the province of a physician to take care of a 
certain whole, and he is both willing and able to do this, will this whole 
ever be in a good condition if he neglects parts, and such things as are 
small? | 

CLIN. By no means. 

GUEST. But neither will things numerous and mighty ever be well 
conducted either by pilots, or commanders of an army, or certain 
political characters, or any others similar to these, without an attention 
to things few and small. For builders say, that great stones cannot be 
well placed without small ones. 

CLIN. For how can they? 

GUEST. We ought not, therefore, to think that divinity is more vile 
than mortal artificers: for these, by how much the more skilful they are, 
by so much the more accurately and perfectly, from one art, do they 
accomplish things small and great pertaining to their peculiar works. 
Since this is the case, can it be supposed that divinity, who 1s most wise, 
and who is both willing and able to energize providentially, will alone 
take care of great things, but by no means of such as are small, which 
it is easy to take care of, like one indolent, or timid, or sluggish through 
labour? 

CLIN. We can by no means admit this opinion, O guest, concerning 
the Gods; for this would be forming a conception neither holy nor true. 

GUEST. It appears, therefore, to me, that we have now sufhciently 
spoken to him who accuses the Gods of negligence. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But we have hitherto forced him by our arguments to change 
his opinion. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. It appears, however, to me that he yet requires to be 
enchanted by certain words. 
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CLIN. What words, O good man? 

GUEST. We should persuade the young man, that he who takes care 
of the whole has constituted all things with a view to the safety and 
virtue of the whole, every part of which, as much as possible, suffers and 
acts in a manner accommodated to its nature; that over each of these 
parts rulers are placed, who always cause that which is smallest in every 
action and passion to receive its ultimate distribution; among which 
parts, O miserable creature, thou art one, and which, though diminutive 
in the extreme, continually directs its views to The All. But you are 
ignorant that every generated nature subsists for the sake of the whole, 
that the universe may enjoy a blessed life, and not for your sake, but 
that you subsist for the sake of the universe. For every physician, and 
every artificial fabricator, effects all things for the sake of the whole, and 
regards that which is best in common; fashioning a part for the sake of 
the whole, and not the whole for the sake of a part. You, however, are 
indignant, in consequence of not knowing how that which is best with 
respect to yourself happens both to the universe and yourself, according 
to the power of common generation. But since a soul which is 
connected at different times with different bodies undergoes all-various 
mutations, either through itself, or through some other soul, nothing 
else remains to be done by the dice-player than to transfer manners when 
they become better, into a better place, but, when they become worse, 
into a worse place, according to the proper condition of each, that they 
may obtain convenient allotments. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. I appear to myself to speak with reference to the facility with 
which the Gods take care of all things. For if any one, always looking 
to the whole, fashions any thing, and transforms all things, with a view 
to this, such as animated water from fire, and not many things from 
one, or one thing from many, participating of a first, second, or third 
generation, there will be an infinite multitude of transposed ornaments. 
But now there is an admirable facility in the power that provides for the 
universe. | 

CLIN. How, again, do you say? 

GUEST. Thus. Since our king beholds all our actions, and these are 
animated, containing much virtue and much vice, and since both soul 
and body are generated indestructible,’ though not eternal, like the gods 


' Body, when corrupted, is resolved into the elementary wholes from which it 


originated, but is never destroyed. 
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according to law," (for there never would be any generation of animals 
if either soul or body was destroyed,) and besides, since that which is 
good in the soul is always naturally disposed to assist, but that which is 
evil in it to injure, - our king, perceiving all these things, devised in 
what manner each of the parts should be situated, so that virtue might 
vanquish in the universe, but vice be subdued, in the most eminent 
degree, and in the best and most facile manner. He devised, therefore, 
how each particular should be generated with reference to the universe, 
what seat it should reside in, and what places it should be allotted: but 
he left to our will the causes of this or that generation. For where the 
desire of any soul is, and such as is its condition, there each of us nearly 
resides, and such for the most part each of us subsists. 

CLIN. It ts likely. 

GUEST. Every thing, therefore, that participates of soul is changed, 
and possesses in itself the cause of this mutation; but, when changed, it 
is borne along according to the order and law of fate. And those souls 
whose manners are less changed, have a less extended progression; for 
they proceed no further than the superficies of the region. But those 
whose manners are more changed, and are more unjust, fall into depth, 
and into the places beneath, which are denominated Hades, and the like, 
where they are vehemently terrified, and conversant with dreams, both 
living and when freed from body. A greater soul, however, when it 
participates either of virtue or vice, becoming in this case strong, 
through its own will, and converse with other natures, if, mingling with 
divine virtue, it becomes eminently divine, then it is translated into 
another better place, which is entirely holy: but if it mingles itself with 
the contrary to divine virtue, then its life is transferred into a contrary 
place. This then, O boy and young man, who think that you are 
neglected by the Gods, is the yudgment of the Olympian divinities; - that 
he who is more depraved shall depart to more depraved souls, but he 
who is better, to such as are better, both in life, and in all deaths, and 
that he shall both suffer and do such things as ought to be done by 
similars to similars. But neither you nor any other should pray that you 
may be exempt from this judgment of the Gods. For those who 
ordained this established is more firmly than all judgments, and as that 
which ought to be venerated in every respect. Indeed, you will never 
be neglected by this judgment; not though you were so small, that you 


t Law here signifies intellectual distribution. So that the Gods according to law are 
those divine natures which proceed from the intellect of the fabricator of the universe. 


These Gods are thus denominated in the Golden Verses of Pythagoras. 
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could descend into the profundities of the earth, or so elevated, that you 
could fly into heaven. But you will suffer from these divinities the 
punishment which is your due, whether you abide here, or depart to 
Hades, or whether you are removed to a place still more rustic than 
these. My discourse to you, likewise, will be the same respecting those 
impious men whom you have seen rising into consequence from small 
beginnings, and whom you have considered as having passed from 
felicity to misery. For it has appeared to you that, in the actions of 
these, as in a mirror, the negligence of all the Gods was visible; and this, 
from your being ignorant in what manner the end of such characters 
contributes to the good of the whole. But can you think, O most 
courageous of all men, that it is not necessary to know this, which he 
who is ignorant of, will neither be able to perceive, nor discourse about, 
the felicity of life, and an unhappy fortune. If, therefore, Clinias, and 
the whole of this aged company, are able to persuade you that you do 
not know what you say respecting the Gods, divinity will assist you in 
a beautiful manner; but if you still require some further reason, hear, if 
in any respect you possess intellect, what we shall say to our third 
antagonist. For, that there are Gods, and that they take care of men, I 
should say, has been not altogether badly demonstrated. But that the 
Gods can be moved by the gifts of certain unjust men, must not be 
granted to any one, but confuted in every possible way to the utmost of 
our power. 

CLIN. You speak most beautifully; and we shall do as you say. 

GUEST. Come, then, by the Gods themselves, if they are moved by 
gifts, in what manner are they moved; and what kind of beings must 
they in this case be? For it is necessary that they must possess sovereign 
authority who continually govern all heaven. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But to what rulers are they similar, or what rulers are similar 
to them, that we may be able to compare small things with preat? 
Whether will the charioteers of two-yoked cars that contend in the 
course be such as these, or the pilots of ships? Perhaps, however, they 
may be assimilated to certan commanders of armies, or to physicians, 
who are cautious respecting the war of diseases about bodies, or to 
husbandmen, who fear for their plants during the stormy seasons, or to 
shepherds and herdsmen. For, since we have granted that the universe 
is full of much good, and much evil, though not of more evil than good, 
we say that a thing of this kind 1s an immortal war, and requires an 
admirable defence. But the Gods, and, at the same time, demons, fight 
for us; and we are the possession both of Gods and demons. Injustice 
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and insolence, however, together with imprudence, corrupt us. And, on 
the contrary, justice and temperance, in conjunction with prudence, 
which reside in the animated powers of the Gods, preserve us. But that 
something of these resides in us, though for a short time, may be clearly 
seen from this; for certain souls residing on the earth, and possessing an 
unjust gift, are evidently savage towards the souls of guardians, whether 
they are dogs, or shepherds, or in every respect the highest of all rulers. 
These they attack, persuading them by flattering words and specious 
enchantments, (according to the rumours of the wicked,) that it is lawful 
for them to usurp an unjust authority among men, without any 
disagreeable consequences to themselves. This fault, which we 
denominate prerogative, is called, in fleshly bodies, disease; in the 
seasons of the year, pestilence; and in cities and polities, by changing the 
word, injustice. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. According to this reasoning, therefore, it is necessary to say, 
that he who asserts that the Gods always pardon unjust men, when a 
part of their unjust acquisitions 1s offered to them, asserts at the same 
time that they are like dogs, to whom wolves give a small portion of 
their rapine, and who, becoming mild by gifts, permit them to plunder 
the herds. Is not this the assertion of those who consider the Gods as 
easily appeased? 

CLIN. It 1s. 

GUEST. But will not he be the most ridiculous of all men, who 
assimilates the Gods to any of the above-mentioned guardians? Shall we 
say, therefore, that they resemble pilots, who giving themselves up to 
the libation of wine, and the odour of flesh, destroy both the ships and 
the sailors? 

CLIN. By no means. 

GUEST. But neither do they resemble charioteers, who, when orderly 
arranged in the course, through being corrupted by gifts, yield the 
victory to the two-yoked cars of their opponents. 

CLIN. For such an assertion produces a dire image. 

GUEST. But neither do they resemble the commanders of an army, 
nor physicians, nor husbandmen, nor shepherds, nor certain dogs 
seduced by wolves. 

CLIN. Prophesy better things. For how is it possible they can 
resemble any of these? 

GUEST. But are not all the Gods the greatest of all guardians, and 
guardians of the greatest affairs? 

CLIN. Very much so. 
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GUEST. Shall we say, then, that those who are the guardians of the 
most beautiful things, and who, as guardians, are transcendent in virtue, 
are worse than dogs, and men of a moderate character, who never betray 
justice by receiving in an unholy manner gifts from unjust men? 

CLIN. By no means; for such an assertion is not to be borne. And he 
who entertains such an opinion may most justly be considered as the 
worst and most impious of men. 

GUEST. We may say, then, that we have sufficiently demonstrated the 
three things which we proposed to evince, viz. that there are Gods; that 
they take care of all things; and that they are not in any respect to be 
moved by gifts, contrary to what is just. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly; and we assent to these reasons. 

GUEST. And besides this, in a certain respect we have spoken more 
vehemently, through the contention of vicious men. But, O friend 
Clinias, we have employed a discourse of a contentious nature, lest our 
adversaries, thinking that they have vanquished, should imagine they had 
a license to do whatever they pleased, conformably to their conceptions 
respecting the Gods. Through an earnest desire of preventing this, we 
have spoken in a more novel manner. But if, during this short time, we 
have offered any thing calculated to persuade these men that they should 
hate themselves, and embrace contrary manners, the exordium of our 
laws respecting impiety will have been beautifully delivered. 

CLIN. Let us hope that this will be the case; but if it should not, the 
legislator is not to be accused for this kind of discourse. 

GUEST. After the preface, therefore, the discourse which is the 
interpreter of the laws will properly follow, proclaiming to all impious 
persons, that they must depart from their depraved manners, and betake 
themselves to such as are pious. But for those who will not be 
persuaded by these arguments, let the following law of impiety be 
established: - If any one speaks or acts impiously, let any one who is 
present defend the cause of piety, and give information to the 
magistrates of the affair: and those magistrates that are first made 
acquainted with it, shall bring the offender before the court of justice - 
appointed by law for the determination of such cases. But if any 
magistrate, on hearing the affair, does not act in this manner, let him be 
accused of impiety by any one who is willing to punish him, for the 
sake of the laws. And if any one is condemned, let the court of justice 
punish him for the several impieties he has committed. Let bonds, then, 
be the punishment of all impious conduct. And let there be three 
prisons in the city: one common for most crimes about the forum, for 
the sake of securing a multitude of persons; another situated about the 
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place where a nocturnal assembly is held, and which is to be 
denominated the prison for the correction of manners; and a third in the 
middle of the region, and in that part which is most solitary and rustic, 
calling it by the name of the prison of punishment. With respect to 
impiety, there are three causes of it, as we have already mentioned; and 
since two things take place from each of such-like causes, there will be 
six genera of crimes against the Gods, which require neither an equal 
nor a similar punishment. For some, who though they do not in any 
respect believe there are Gods, yet, from naturally possessing a just 
disposition, hate the vicious, and, through being indignant with injustice, 
neither commit unjust actions themselves, nor associate with, but avoid, 
unjust men, and love the just. But others, besides the opinion that all 
things are destitute of the Gods, fall into incontinence of pleasures and 
pains, at the same time possessing strong memories and acuteness with 
respect to disciplines. The opinion that there are no Gods, is a passion 
common to both these; but they differ in this, that the one is the cause 
of less, and the other of more, evil than other men. The one of these 
speaks with the greatest freedom concerning the Gods, sacrifices and 
oaths; and, as he ridicules others, will perhaps render others like himself, 
unless he is punished. But the other who is of the same opinion, 1s 
considered by the vulgar as ingenious, and is full of fraud and stratagem. 
From these characters many diviners are produced, and such as are 
excited to every. kind of incantation. Sometimes, too, from these 
tyrants, public speakers, and commanders of armies, are formed; and 
those who in their private mysteries act insidiously, and deceive men by 
sophistical devices. Of these, indeed, there are many species; but two of 
them deserve the establishment of laws: of which the ironic produces 
crimes that deserve more than one or two deaths; but the other requires 
admonition and bonds. In a similar manner, too, the opinion that the 
Gods are negligent, produces two characters; and the opinion that they 
are easily appeased, another two. Since, therefore, the impious are thus 
distinguished, those who become such through folly, without a vicious 
disposition and corrupt manners, the judge shall confine in the prison 
for correction, for not less than five years. But, during this time, let no 
one of the citizens converse with them, except those that participate of 
the nocturnal assembly, who associate for the purpose of admonishing 
and procuring safety to the soul. When the period arrives that they are 
to be liberated from their bonds, if any one among them shall appear to 
be more modest in his manners, let him dwell together with the modest; 
but if it appears that he is not, and he is again condemned for the same 
crime, let him be punished with death. With respect to such as, in 
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addition to their believing that there are no Gods, or that they are 
negligent, or easily appeased, are of a savage disposition, despising 
mankind, alluring the souls of many while living, and asserting that they 
can allure the souls of the dead; likewise, pretending that they can 
persuade the Gods by sacrifices, prayers, and incantations, and 
endeavouring by these means to destroy private persons, whole families, 
and cities, for the sake of their riches, - among such as these, whoever 
shall be condemned, let him be fettered in the prison which is in the 
middle of the region, and let no free-born person be ever allowed to visit 
him, but let the food appointed for him by the guardians of the laws be 
brought to him by servants. But, when he dies, let him be hurled 
beyond the boundaries of the region, and left without a tomb. And, tf 
any free-born person shall bury him, let him sustain the punishment of 
impiety by any one who 1s willing to inflict it. If he leaves behind him 
children sufficient for the purposes of the city, let the guardians of 
orphans take no less care of these than of others, and from the very day 
on which their father was condemned. But it is proper that a common 
law should be established for all these, which may cause the multitude 
to behave less impiously towards the Gods, both in word and deed, and 
may render them less void of intellect, through not permitting them to 
make innovations in sacred concerns. Let the following law, then, be 
simply established for all of them; - No one shall have a temple in any 
private house. But when any one intends to sacrifice, let him go to 
public buildings raised for this purpose, and present his offerings to 
those priests and priestesses who take care of these particulars in a pure 
and holy manner. Here let him pray, together with these, and any 
other who is willing to join him ın prayer. Let these things be adopted, 
because it is not easy to establish temples and statues of the Gods; but 
to effect a thing of this kind properly, is the work of a mighty dianoétic 
power. But it is usual, with women particularly, and all such as are 
imbecile, or in danger, or want, or, on the contrary, when they receive 
an abundance of any thing, always to consecrate that which is present, _ 
= vow sacrifices, and promise statues to the Gods, demons, and the sons 
of the Gods; being terrified by spectres when awake, and, in a similar 
manner, recollecting many visions in dreams; for all which they 
endeavour to obtain remedies, and for this purpose fill all the pure 
places in houses and streets with altars and temples. For the sake of all 
these particulars, it is requisite that the law we have just mentioned 
should be established; and besides this, for the sake of the impious, lest 
they, fraudulently usurping these in their actions, and raising temples 
and altars in private houses, should think to make the Gods propitious 


by sacrifices and prayers; thus infinitely increasing their injustice, and 
provoking the indignation of the Gods, both against themselves, and 
those that permitted them to act in this manner, though men of a better 
character. For by this means the whole city becomes subject to the 
punishment of impiety, and, in a certain respect, justly. Divinity, 
indeed, does not blame the legislator; for the law established by him 
says, that no one shall possess temples of the Gods in private houses. 
But if it shall appear that any one possesses temples, and performs orpies 
in any other places than such as are public, he who detects him shall 
announce the affair to the guardians of the laws. And if such a one, 
whether a man or a woman, shall be found not to have committed any 
great or impious crimes, he shall be obliged to carry his private sacred 
concerns to public temples: and 1f he does not immediately comply with 
the law, let him be fined till he does. But, if any one acting impiously 
shall appear to have committed, not the impious deed of boys, but of 
impious men, whether by sacrificing to the Gods in private or in public 
temples, let him be condemned to death, as one who has sacrificed 
impurely. However, the guardians of the laws must judge whether his 
impiety is puerile or not, and thus, when he is brought before a court 
of justice, must inflict on him the punishment of impiety. 
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BOOK XI 


It now remains that we should speak of mutual compacts, and the 
order which they ought to receive. But a thing of this kind 1s, in a 
certain respect, simple. I mean, that no one shall touch my property, 
nor move the least thing belonging to me, without my consent. And I, 
if I am endued with a sound mind, shall act in the same manner with 
respect to the property of others. In the first place, then, we shall speak 
about such treasures, as some one may deposit both for himself and 
those belonging to him, who is not descended from my parents, and 
which I should never pray that I might find, nor, if I did find, should 
move, nor be induced to partake of, by those who are called diviners. 
For I should never be so much benefited by the possession of riches, 
when obtained after this manner, as I should excel in the virtue of the 
soul, and in justice, by not receiving them. For thus I should acquire 
one possession instead of another, a better in that which is better; 
preferring the prior possession of justice in the soul, to wealth. For it 
is well said of many particulars, that things immovable should not be 
moved; and it may be said of this, as being one of them. It is likewise 
proper to be persuaded by what is commonly asserted about these 
things, that such particulars do not contribute to the procreation of 
children. But he who takes no care of children, and neglects the 
legislator, and, therefore, takes away that which neither he nor his 
grandfather deposited, such a one corrupts the most beautiful and simple 
law, which was established by a man by no means ignoble, and which 
says, You shall not take away that which you have not deposited. What 
then ought he to suffer, who despises these two legislators, and who 
takes away that which he did not himself deposit, and which 1s not a 
small affair, but a mighty treasure? Divinity, indeed, knows what 
punishment he ought to suffer from the Gods. But let us declare what . 
he ought to suffer from men. Let him who first perceives him, give 
information of the affair:- if it happens in the city, to the ædiles; if in 
the forum, to the prefects of the markets; and, if in any other part of 
the region, to those that take care of the land, and the governors of 
these. When the affair becomes apparent, let the city send to Delphi, 
and let what the God determines, both respecting the money and him 
that has moved it, be performed by the city conformable to the oracle. 
And if he who gives the information is free-born, let him be considered 
as a virtuous character; but, if he does not give information, as a vicious 
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character. If he who reveals the affair is a slave, it will be proper that 
he should be made free by the city, and that the city should pay his 
master the price of his manumission; but, if he does not reveal it, let 
him be punished with death. Let a similar law follow this, respecting 
things small and great. If a man leaves any property, whether willingly 
or unwillingly, let him who may happen to meet with it suffer it to 
remain; considering that the demon who presides over roads defends 
things of this kind, which are dedicated to Divinity by law. When any 
one, being unpersuaded by this law, takes away such property to his 
‘own house, if he is but of little worth, being a slave, let him receive 
many lashes with a whip, from any one not less than thirty years of age 
who may happen to meet him. But, if he is free-born, besides being 
considered as illiberal, and void of law, let him pay as a fine ten times 
the worth of what he took away to its proper owner. When any one 
accuses another of holding his property, whether it be much or little, 
and the person who detains it acknowledges that it is in his possession, 
but denies that it is his who demands it, - if a written account of the 
affair is given to the magistrates according to law, he who detains it shall 
be called before a magistrate, and if it shall appear to be the property of 
the accuser, it shall be restored to him. But if it shall be found to 
belong to neither, but to some absent person, if its possessor will not 
engage to restore it to the absent person, let him be compelled to deposit 
it. If a written account of the affair is not given to the magistrates, let 
the property be deposited with the three oldest magistrates till sentence 
is passed. And, if the subject of dispute is an animal, let him who upon 
trial is cast, pay the magistrates the expense of its keeping; but let the 
affair be decided by the magistrates within the space of three days. If 
any one leads away another as a slave, who is going to be manumitted, 
let him who leads him be dismissed; but he who 1s thus led away, if he 
can procure three respectable bondsmen, shall be considered as free; but 
otherwise not. But if any one is led away in any other manner, let him 
by whom he is thus led be obnoxious to the charge of using violence, 
and be condemned to restore double the loss to the person led away. 
Every one, too, may be permitted to lead away his free-man, if he is not 
served by him, or not sufficiently. The attention, however, which such 
a one ought to pay his master consists, in the first place, in going thrice 
every month to his master’s house, and announcing that he is prepared 
to do whatever is just, and in his power; and, in the second place, that 
he may perform, with respect to matrimony, whatever shall appear 
requisite to his master. But it shall not be lawful for him to possess 
greater wealth than the person by whom he was liberated: but, if he 
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does possess more, let the excess be given to his master. Let a freed 
person not remain in the city more than twenty years, but, in the same 
manner as strangers, let him after this period depart, taking with him 
the whole of his property, unless he can persuade the magistrates and his 
liberator to the contrary. But if the possessions of a freed person, or of 
any other stranger, exceed those of the third estate, let him, on the 
thirtieth day after this has been discovered to be the casé, take his 
property and depart; and let him not, though he should request it, be 
permitted by the magistrates to stay any longer. Let him who disobeys 
this law be brought before a court of justice; when condemned, be 
punished with death; and let his riches become public property. Let the 
judges of the tribes take cognizance of these cases, unless the litigants 
have previously settled the affair among themselves by means of their 
neighbours or arbitrators. If any one asserts that a certain animal, or 
any thing else, is his own property, let him who possesses it take it 
either to the seller, or to him who properly and justly gave it, or who 
after some other manner delivered it of his own authority. And let it 
remain with a citizen, or an inhabitant of the city, for thirty days, but 
with a stranger for five months, so that the middle of these may be that 
month in which the sun is turned from the summer to the winter 
tropic. Let whatever one person changes with another through buying 
or selling, be exchanged in a place appointed for each in the forum, and 
let every thing pertaining to buying and selling be transacted in this 
place, and no where else. Likewise, let there be no delay either in 
buying or selling. But, if the commutation is made in other places, let 
no judgment according to law be passed upon it. With respect to feasts, 
in which every man pays him own share, if any difference should arise 
in settling the payment of the shares, let the parties so transact with each 
other as about a thing which 1s not noticed by the courts of justice. Let 
a seller, who receives no less than fifty drachms as the price of his 
commodity, be obliged to wait ten days in the city, and let the buyer 
know the place of his abode; and this for the sake of those complaints 
and legitimate abatements which usually happen about things of this ` 
kind. But let lawful and unlawful abatements take place as follows: 
When any one sells a slave who labours under a consumption, or the 
stone, or the strangury, or that which 1s called the sacred disease, or any 
other disease which is immanifest to many, is of long continuance and 
difficult to cure, whether of the body or mind, if a physician or a master 
of gymnastic buys him, no abatement shall be made; nor yet when the 
seller informs the buyer of the true condition of the article of sale. But 
if an artist sells to an ignorant person any thing of this kind, the buyer 
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shall be permitted to return the person bought by him, who labours 
under any disease but the sacred, within six months: but if he labours 
under this disease, he shall be permitted to return him within a year. 
Affairs of this kind shall be decided by physicians chosen by the 
common consent of the litigants. He who in these cases is condemned, 
shall pay to the buyer double the price for which he sold him. But if 
one ignorant person sells any thing to another, let the return and 
judgment be made in the same manner as was mentioned above; and let 
him who 1s condemned pay a simple fine. If any one sells a homicide 
to another, if the transaction takes place between two skilful persons, let 
no return be made; but if between a skilful and ignorant person, let a 
return then be made when the buyer perceives the case. But let the 
affair be decided by the five youngest guardians of the laws. If it shall 
appear that the seller was not ignorant that the person he sold was a 
homicide, let the house of the buyer be purified according to the law of 
the interpreters, and let the seller pay him triple the price of the 
homicide. Let him who changes money for money, or for animals, or 
any thing else, give and receive every thing unadulterated, agreeably to 
the injunctions of law. About the whole of this vice, however, it is 
requisite to lay down a preface, in the same manner as in other laws. 
Every man, indeed, ought to consider adulteration, lying, and deception, 
as forming one genus, about which it is usual for the multitude to say, 
though very erroneously, that when each of these is opportunely 
adopted, the result is frequently proper. But as they leave the occasion, 
the where, and the when, disorderly and indefinitely, they often by this 
assertion both injure themselves and others. The legislator, however, 
should not suffer this indefinite to be unnoticed, but greater or lesser 
boundaries ought always to be clearly determined. Let them, therefore, 
now be determined. Let no one tell a lie, or deceive, or adulterate any 
thing, calling at the same time on the Gods, unless he is desirous of 
becoming odious to Divinity. This, however, will be the case with him, 
in the first place, who, swearing falsely, despises the Gods; and, in the 
second place, with him who speaks falsely before those that are better 
than himself. But the good are more excellent than the bad, and, in 
short, the elder than the younger. On this account, parents are better 
than their offspring, men than women and children, and governors than 
the governed. All these ought to be reverenced in every government, 
and especially in political governments, for the sake of which we have 
engaged in the present discussion. For he who adulterates any thing in 
the forum, lies and deceives, and, calling on the Gods, swears falsely 
before the guardians of the forum, and violates their laws, neither 
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fearing men, nor reverencing the Gods. To be careful, indeed, not to 
contaminate the names of the Gods, is in every respect beautiful; for 
they ought not to be used in common like other names, but every thing 
pertaining to the Gods should be preserved in a pure and holy manner. 
Let the following law, therefore, be established for those who will not 
be persuaded to act in this manner: - He who sells any thing in the 
forum shall not be suffered to fix two prices to any article; but when he 
has fixed a simple price, if he does not sell it, he shall take it away, and 
be allowed to bring it back again on the same day, without valuing it at 
a higher price than before. Let praise, and taking an oath, never be 
employed in selling. And if any one is disobedient to this law, any 
citizen, not less than thirty years of age, who detects him in swearing, 
shall strike him with impunity; and if he neglects to do this, let him be 
considered as a betrayer of the laws. But let him who detects any one 
selling an adulterated article, and incapable of being persuaded by what 
we have now said, expose the fraud of such a one, if he is able, before 
a magistrate; and let a slave, or an inhabitant, bring with him the 
adulterated article. Let a citizen, who neglects to accuse such a one, be 
pronounced a bad man, as one who defrauds the Gods: but, if he accuses 
him, let him dedicate the adulterated article to the Gods who preside 
over the forum. Let him who openly sells things of this kind, besides 
being deprived of the adulterated article, receive publicly as many lashes 
with a whip as there are drachms in the sum for which he sold the 
article; a cryer at the same time proclaiming in the forum the cause of 
his being whipped. Let the przfects of the markets, and the guardians 
of the laws, endeavour to detect all the adulterations and evil practices 
of the sellers, by making inquiry of men skilled in vendible articles, and 
cause to be written on a pillar before the forum what a seller ought to 
do, and what not, so that men of this kind may clearly know how to act 
according to law in disposing of their respective articles. As to the 
particulars relating to the xdiles, we have spoken of these sufficiently 
above. But 1f it should appear that any thing is wanting to these, let 
them supply the deficiency by communicating with the guardians of the | 
laws, and afterwards let them write their first and second legal 
institutions on a pillar. 

After adulteration it follows that we should speak of cauponation.' 
But about the whole of this we shall first of all give our advice, and the 
reasons for such advice, and afterwards establish a law respecting it. For 
all cauponation in a city does not subsist for the sake of injuring the 


' The keeping an inn or victualling-house. 
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city, but naturally for the sake of the contrary. For how is it possible 
that he should not benefit the city who causes money, from being 
possessed in an incommensurate and anomalous manner, to be possessed 
equably, and with commensuration? It is requisite to say, that the 
power of money, the merchant, the mercenary character, and the inn- 
keeper, will accomplish this for us. For these, and others of this kind, 
whether they act in a more becoming or a more base manner, endeavour 
to supply the indigence of others, and render possessions equal. But let 
us consider the reason why this appears neither beautiful nor becoming, 
and why it is calumniated; that though we may not procure a remedy 
for the whole by law, yet we may for a part. 

CLIN. This affair, as it appears, is of no trifling nature, and requires 
no small degree of virtue. 

GUEST. How do you say, O friend Clinias? A small part of mankind 
naturally, and who are educated in the best manner, are able, when they 
are in want, or influenced by the desire of certain things, to conduct 
themselves with moderation, and, when they have it in their power to 
acquire great wealth, behave soberly, and prefer moderation to excess. 
But the vulgar conduct themselves in a manner perfectly contrary to 
these. For they desire without measure; and when it is permitted them 
to become moderately, they choose to become immensely rich. On this 
account, all such as are conversant with cauponation and merchandize 
are calumniated, and subject to shameful disgrace. For, if any one 
(which never did take place, nor ever will) should compel (though 
indeed it is ridiculous to mention it) the best of men to keep an inn for 
a certain time, or victualling-house, or do any thing of this kind; or if 
certain most excellent women, through the necessity of fate, should 
engage in such employments, we should know that they were honest 
and laudable, and that, when they are conducted according to uncorrupt 
reason, all such characters as these should be honoured as sustaining the 
part of mothers and nurses. But now, since inns and victualling-houses 
are raised in solitary places, and at a great distance from cities, they serve 
as places of shelter for those that are caught in a storm, and afford a cool 
retreat to those that are oppressed with heat. They do not, however, 
dismiss those that take refuge in them like friends, with hospitable gifts, 
but cruelly compel them to ransom themselves, as if they were enemies 
and captives, and plunder them of all their possessions. These, and 
other base actions of this kind, subject those employments to calumny 
which are calculated to assist the indigent. A legislator, therefore, ought 
always to devise a remedy for these. For it is a true and ancient saying, 
that it is difficult to fight against two things, as is evident in diseases, 
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and many other particulars. And in the present case, indeed, there is an 
Opposition against two things, poverty and riches; the latter of which 
corrupt the soul of men through luxury, and the former leads them 
through pain to impudence. What remedy, therefore, can be devised for 
this disease in a polity endued with intellect? In the first place, we must 
endeavour to the utmost, that it may use cauponation in the smallest 
degree; and, in the next place, we must assign cauponation to those men 
whose manners, when corrupt, will be no great pest to the city; and, in 
the third place, some method must be devised by which the souls of 
these men may not easily be filled with impudence and illiberality. But, 
after what has now been said, a certain law respecting these things 
presents itself to us, with good fortune. The city of the Magnesians, 
which Divinity first raised, is by Divinity again inhabited. Among these 
there is a law, that no husbandmen who belong to the forty-five 
thousand houses shall either voluntarily or involuntarily be an inn- 
keeper or a merchant, or act in the capacity of a servant to any private 
person, unless that person becomes in his turn a servant to him; a father 
and mother, with their progenitors, all his elders, and such as being free 
live in an independent manner, being excepted. It 1s not, however, easy 
to determine by law who is free, or the contrary; yet such as these are 
distinguished from the nobles by the hatred and love which they bear 
towards them. But let him who through a certain art is engaged in 
illiberal cauponation be accused before those who hold the first rank in 
virtue, by any one that is willing, as a disgrace to his family. And if it 
shall appear that he has defiled his paternal house by any unworthy 
employment, let him, after having been fettered for a year, abstain from 
such employment. If, after this, he engages in it again, let him be 
fettered for two years. And let him always be confined in bonds as 
often as he is detected, twice as long as the preceding time. But a second 
law orders that all such as are not citizens, together with foreigners, shall 
exercise cauponation. And a third law ordains, that the foreigner or 
inhabitant who engages in this art, shall either be a most excellent 
character, or vicious in the smallest degree. It is proper, likewise, that 
the guardians of the law should consider that they are not only 
guardians of those who are easily prevented from acting in an illegal and 
vicious manner, viz. those who are well-born and educated: but that 
they are much more guardians of those who are different from these, 
and who engage in employments by which they are strongly impelled 
to improbity. Since, however, cauponation is abundantly various, the 
guardians of the laws should assemble together with those that are 
skilled in the several species of it; and, as we observed a little before 
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concerning adulteration, which is allied to this art, they should, in the 
first place, establish such things as appear necessary to the city. 
Afterwards, having inquired into the cost and emolument attending this 
art, they should attend to the moderate gain resulting from it, and 
establish its expenses and emoluments. And some particulars should be 


attended to by the præfects of the markets, others by the zxdiles, and 
others by the przfects of the land. After this manner nearly will 


cauponation be advantageous to every one, and injure those by whom 
it is exercised in the city in the smallest degree. The genus of artificers 
is sacred to Vulcan and Minerva, who furnish our lives by their arts. 
But those individuals are sacred to Mars and Minerva who preserve the 
works of artificers by other arts of an assistant and defensive nature. 
The genus of these 1s, indeed, justly sacred to these Gods: and all these 
providentially take care of the region and people. Some of them, too, 
preside over warlike contests; but others effect the generation of 
instruments, and works for hire. Reverencing, therefore, the Gods that 
are the authors of these arts, it will not be proper to deceive them, by 
lying about things of this kind. If any artificer does not complete his 
work in a prefixed time, through a vicious disposition, but, paying no 
reverence to the divinity who is the giver of life, through a blindness of 
intellect, thinks that his kindred God will pardon him, such a one, in 
the first place, will be punished by the God himself; and, in the second 
place, let it be established by law, that he shall be fined the worth of the 
work which he has not finished in the proper time, and that, beginning 
again, he shall complete it in the time first agreed upon. Let the same 
law too consult for the artificer as for the seller of vendible articles. Let 
care be taken, therefore, that he does not ask more than the worth of 
his work, but let his demand be most simple, and accommodated to its 
worth. For an artist knows the worth of his work. In cities, therefore, 
consisting of free men, it is not proper that an artist should endeavour 
to deceive the simple by art, which is naturally clear and void of 
falsehood. Hence, when this is the case, the injurer shall make a proper 
recompense to the injured person. If any one, in paying an artist for his 
work, does not pay him according to the agreement, despising Jupiter 
the guardian of the city, and Minerva who communicates with the 

polity, and, being influenced by a little gain, dissolves mighty 
communions; in this case, let the law assist the union of the city, in 
conjunction with the Gods. Let him, therefore, who, having ordered a 
work to be executed for him, does not pay for it in the appointed time, 

be fined double the price agreed upon. And let judgment be passed on 

things of this kind in the courts of justice belonging to the tribes. As 
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we have, however, made mention of artificers, and as commanders of 
armies and military arts are artificers of safety to a city, it is but just that 
we should also speak of these. If, therefore, any one of these undertakes 
any public work, whether voluntarily or from command, and executes 
it in a becoming manner, let the law confer upon him the honour of 
unceasing praise, which is the reward of warlike men. But the law may 
be justly blamed which does not reward him who conducts himself well 
in military affairs. Let the following law, therefore, be established for 
these, mingled with praise, and which does not compel, but consults the 
multitude of the citizens: that such good men shall be honoured in the 
second place, as have been saviours of the whole city, whether by their 
valour, or by warlike devices; for the first honour must be given to 
those who have been remarkably obedient to the written laws of good 
legislators. We have, therefore, now nearly spoken sufficiently of the 
greatest compacts among men, except those pertaining to orphans, and 
the guardians of orphans. It is, therefore, necessary in the next place to 
speak of these. The beginning of all these is the desire of the testator, 
and the fortune of those that make no will. I have said it is necessary 
to speak of these, O Clinias, in consequence of looking to the difficulty 
respecting them: for it is not possible to leave them in a disordered 
manner. For testators would desire many things differing from each 
other, and contrary to the laws, to the manners of the living, and to 
their ancestors, if any one should simply give them permission to make 
their wills in whatever manner they pleased, and should ordain, that 
every will made near the end of life shall be properly executed. For 
most men, when they consider themselves as about to die, are affected 
with stupidity and remissness. 

CLIN. What induces you to say this, O guest? 

GUEST. A man when about to die, O Clinias, 1s morose, and is full 
of such language as is terrible to legislators, and difficult for them to 
endure. 

CLIN. How so? 

GUEST. Desiring to be the lord of all things, it is usual for him to 
speak with anger. 

CLIN. What does he say at this time? 

GUEST. It is a dire thing, says he, O Gods, if it is not permitted me 
to leave my property in whatever manner I please, and to bequeath 
some more, and others less, according as they were evidently well or ill 
affected towards me in my diseases, in my old age, and in other all- 
various fortunes. 

CLIN. Does he not therefore, O guest, appear to you to speak well? 


GUEST. Ancient legislators, O Clinias, appear to me to have been 
effeminate, and to have looked to a trifling part of human affairs in the 
establishment of laws. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. That, being terrified at this language of the dying man, they 
made a law, that every one should be permitted to make his will as he 
pleased. But both you and I could answer the dying in your city in a 
more elegant manner. 

CLIN. Hows 

GUEST. O friends, (we should say) who have but a short time to live, 
it is difficult for you to know your affairs, and likewise to know 
yourselves, according to the inscription of the Delphic temple. I, 
therefore, being a legislator, consider that neither yourselves, nor these 
possessions, are your own, but that they belong to the whole of your 
race, both past and to come, and that both the whole of your race and 
possessions, by a much greater priority, belong to the city. This being 
the case, if any one, through flattery, either when you are diseased, or 
in your old age, should persuade you to make your will in an improper 
manner, I should not admit such a will to be voluntarily made. But, 
looking to that which is best both for the whole city, and the whole of 
your race, I shall establish laws in such a manner as that the advantage 
of individuals may give way, as it is fit it should, to that of the public. 
Do you, therefore, be mild and benevolent towards us, as human nature 
requires you should. It will be our part to take care to the utmost of 
our power of every thing belonging to you, and not in a partial manner, 
by neglecting some things and attending to others. Let this then, O 
Clinias, be the consolation which we address in a prefatory manner to 
the living and the dead. But let the law be as follows: Let him who 
makes a will, and has children, in the first place appoint that child his 
heir whom he thinks most deserving. And, in the next place, let him 
signify which of his children he chooses to consign over to the care of 
another person. If any one of his children shall remain without an 
hereditary portion, and there is reason to expect that this child will be 
sent into a colony according to law, let the father be permitted to leave 
him from his other possessions as much as he pleases, except the 
paternal allotment, and every thing pertaining to it. But if there are 
many children thus circumstanced, let the father bequeath them, as he 
pleases, whatever remains beyond the allotment. However, if any one 
of these possesses a house, let him not leave such a one any money. In 
like manner, let him not bequeath a daughter any thing if she 1s 
betrothed to a man; but let him bequeath her something if she is not 
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betrothed. If any allotment in the region belonging to sons or daughters 
shall be found after the will has been made, let it be left to the heir of 
the person that made the will. If the testator has no sons, but daughters, 
let him signify in writing what men he would wish as husbands for his 
daughters, and as sons for himself. And if the son of any one, whether 
natural or adopted, happens to die before he has arrived at manhood, let 
the testator mention this circumstance in the will, and signify who he 
wishes should be his son in his stead, with more auspicious fortune. If 
any one who has no children makes a will, let him be permitted to leave 
the tenth part of his possessions, beyond the allotment, to any one that 
he pleases. Let him bequeath all the rest benignantly, without blame, 
and according to law, to the son whom he adopts. If the children of 
any dying person require tutors, and the father in his will has mentioned 
those whom he wishes to undertake this office, let such persons enter on 
this employment according to his wish, if it is agreeable to them. But, 
if such a one has either died intestate, or has not mentioned the tutors 
in his will, let the next of kin undertake this office, - two on the father’s 
side, two on that of the mother, and one from among the friends of the 
deceased. In this case, too, let the guardians of the law appoint the 
tutors. And let the whole care pertaining to orphans devolve on fifteen 
of the guardians of the laws that are older than the rest. And this 
number being divided into three parts, let three of them every year 
undertake this office, till the five periods are accomplished in a circle. 
Let the greatest care likewise be taken that this mode may never fail. If 
any one dies intestate, and leaves behind him children that require a 
guardian, let them be provided for by the same laws. But if any one 
dies unexpectedly, and leaves behind him daughters, let him pardon the 
legislator if he disposes of his daughters in consequence of looking to 
two things, vz. proximity of race, and the preservation of the allotment. 
The third thing which a father ought to attend to is, the choosing a 
proper son for himself, and a husband for his daughter: but this he 
omits, because the consideration of it belongs to impossibilities. Let the 
following law, therefore, be established about things of this kind:- If any 
one, dying intestate, leaves behind him daughters, let the brother on the 
father’s or mother’s side, if he 1s without an allotment, take care both 
of the daughter and the allotment of the deceased. But, if his brother 
is not living, let his brother’s son undertake this office, if his age is 
sufficient for the purpose. If no one of these survives, let the charge 
devolve on the son of his sister; and let the fourth after these be his 
father’s brother; the fifth, the son of this brother; and the sixth, the son 
of his father’s sister. Let a similar process be always adopted when a 
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man leaves behind him daughters, viz. through brothers and cousins; 
first, the males, and afterwards the females, in the same family. But let 
the judge determine the fitness or unfitness of the time of marriages, by 
looking at the males naked, and at the females naked, as far as to the 
navel. If there 1s a want of kindred, as far as to the sons of brothers and 
grandfathers, whatever citizen the girl shall choose, with the consent of 
her tutors, shall become the heir of the deceased, and the husband of his 
daughter. Further still, if there should happen to be but few inhabitants 
in the city, and the virgin should wish to make some one who is sent 
into a colony her father’s heir, let this person, if he belongs to her 
family, proceed to the allotment according to the order of law. But if 
he is a citizen, but not related to her, let him marry her if he pleases, 
according to her own choice, and that of her guardians; and, returning 
home, let him take possession of the hereditary estate. If any one dies 
intestate, and without children, either of the male or female sex, let 
other particulars take place according to the above-mentioned law, but 
let the males and females of the family enter as kindred the desolate 
house, as those to whom the allotment properly belongs. In the first 


place, let the sister enter; afterwards the daughter of the brother; in the 
third place, the daughter of the sister; in the fourth place, the sister of 


the father; in the fifth place, the daughter of the father’s brother; and, 
in the sixth place, the daughter of the father’s sister. Let these live 
together with those according to proximity and what 1s right, in the 
manner we have established above. But let not the weighty nature of 
laws of this kind escape us, and let us not be insensible to the difficulty 
of ordering a relation of a deceased person to marry a relation. For he 
who introduces such a law as this, does not appear to consider that ten 
thousand impediments may arise respecting mandates of this kind, so as 
to render persuasion to a compliance with them ineffectual. For many 
had rather suffer any thing than marry a person whose body is either 
diseased or maimed, and whose dianoétic part is not in a sound state. 
The legislator, therefore, will, perhaps, appear to some, though 
improperly, to pay no attention to these. Let this, then, be as it were 
a common preface, both for the legislator, and those that are governed 
by his laws. Those, indeed, for whom laws are made, ought to pardon 
the legislator, because, while he is taking care of public concerns, he 
cannot at the same time attend to private calamities. We should also 
pardon those for whom laws are made, if they are sometimes incapable 
of perfectly complying with the mandates of the legislator, through his 
ignorance of private calamities. 


CLIN. In what manner then, O guest, will it be most proper to act in 
this case? 

GUEST. Arbiters, O Clinias, must necessarily be chosen for laws of 
this kind, and for those that are governed by them. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. It will sometimes happen, that a rich young man given to 
luxury will be unwilling to marry the daughter of his father’s brother, 
though rich, in consequence of aspiring after a preater marriage; and 
sometimes he will necessarily be unwilling to comply with the law 
which forces him to marry a girl who is disordered either in body or 
mind, considering this as the greatest of all calamities. Let, therefore, 
the following law respecting these particulars be established by us: - If 
any accuse the established laws on account of wills or marriages, or any 
thing else, asserting that the legislator, if he were living, would not 
compel them to act in such a manner, or to marry such a person; and 
if any relation or tutor should affirm that the legislator left fifteen 
guardians of the laws as arbiters and fathers of the orphans, - in this 
case, let the litigants apply to these, and abide by their decision. But, if 
it shall appear that the guardians of the law exercise greater authority 
than they ought, let the affair be brought before select judges; and, when 
determined, let him who is condemned be branded with infamy, - this 
being a punishment, to him who possesses intellect, of a more weighty 
nature than a very considerable fine. After this, a second generation, as 
it were, follows with respect to orphans. For education and discipline 
follow the first generation, of which we have spoken. But, after the 
second, it is necessary to devise some means by which orphans may be 
oppressed with calamity as little as possible. In the first place, then, we 
say, that guardians of the laws should be appointed for them in the place 
of parents, and not worse than these; and that they should take care of 
them every year as if they were their own offspring. Let this, then, be 
our preface respecting the education of orphans, and the appointment of 
tutors for them. For we appear to me to have spoken opportunely 
above, when we asserted, that the souls of the dead possessed a certain 
power, through which they bestowed a providential attention to human 
affairs. This, indeed, is true, but the confirmation of it requires a long 
discourse. It is likewise proper to believe in other traditions respecting 
things of this kind, which are both numerous and very ancient. 
Legislators, too, unless they are perfectly insane, ought to believe in the 
truth of these traditions. Since, therefore, these things naturally subsist 
after this manner, those that attend to the desolate condition of orphans 
should, in the first place, fear the Gods above; and, in the next place, the 
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souls of the deceased, who naturally take a particular care of their 
offspring, and who are, therefore, propitious to those that honour them, 
but hostile towards those that despise them. Add, too, that the souls of 
those that are living, but are in old age, and who in a city happy 
through good laws possess the greatest honours, and whose children and 
grandchildren live a pleasant life, through paying them a proper 
attention, - these acutely hear and perceive things of this kind, and are 
benevolent to those that behave justly to orphans, but in the highest 
degree indignant with those that injure them. For they consider the 
deposit of orphans as the greatest and most holy of all deposits. It is 
requisite, therefore, that the tutor and magistrate who possesses the 
smallest degree of intellect, should direct his attention to these 
particulars, and bestow as much care on the discipline and education of 
orphans as of his own offspring. He, therefore, who is persuaded by 
this preface to the law, and who acts in no respect unjustly towards 
orphans, will evidently be exempt from all anger of the legislator about 
things of this kind. But let him who is unpersuaded by it, and injures 
any one who is deprived of either father or mother, suffer twice the 


punishment he would have sustained from injuring one, both of whose 
parents were living. 

The laws which follow relate to the tutors of orphans, and the 
attention which magistrates should pay to the tutors. if, therefore, they 
possessed a paradigm of the education of free children, the tutors both 
taking care of these and their own concerns, and if they had laws 
respecting these sufficiently distinct, we should not without reason 
establish certain laws for tutors, as very much differing from others, and 
distinguish, by various pursuits, the life of orphans from that of those 
who are not orphans. But now, with respect to every thing of this kind, 
the privation of parents does not with us differ much from paternal 
government, but is unwilling to equalize honour, dishonour, and 
providential care. Hence the law, through its attention to orphans, 
consoles and threatens. And further still, ıt will be very opportune for 
it to threaten as follows:- He who takes care either of a female or a 
male, and who from among the guardians of the law is appointed to 
observe the tutor of these, shall possess the same affection for the 
orphans intrusted to his care as if they were his own offspring; nor shall 
he bestow less attention to their affairs, but even more, than to his own. 
Let every one, therefore, take care of orphans conformably to this law. 
But, if any one acts contrary to this law in affairs of this kind, let such 
a tutor be condemned by a magistrate. And if it shall appear to the 
kindred of the orphans, or to any other of the citizens, that the tutor 
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has acted negligently or viciously, let him be brought before a court of 
judgment, and make a fourfold restitution of the loss sustained, and let 
one half be given to the boy, and the other to the accuser. When an 
orphan arrives at puberty, if he thinks that he has been neglected by his 
tutor, let him be permitted to call his tutor to an account for five years 
from the time that his tutorship is finished. And if any tutor 1s 
condemned, let a court of justice determine what he ought to suffer, or 
what fine he ought to pay. If any magistrate shall appear to have 
injured an orphan through negligence, let a court of justice determine 
the restitution which he ought to make. But, if he shall appear to have 
injured the orphan through injustice, besides making a restitution, let 
him be deprived of the office of a guardian of the law; and let another 
common guardian of the city be appointed in his place by the region 
and the city. Greater discord takes place between fathers and sons, and 
sons and fathers, than is proper, in which fathers think that the 
legislator ought to permit them to renounce their sons by a public crier, 
so as that they may no longer be their sons according to law: and sons 
are of opinion that they ought to be allowed to accuse their fathers of 
madness, when they are disgracefully circumstanced through disease or 
old age. These things usually take place when the manners of men are 
perfectly corrupt. For, if the half only of these evils took place, as that 
the parents alone, or the children alone, were vicious, calamities which 
are the progeny of such a mighty hatred would have no existence. 
Indeed, in any other polity, a son, when abandoned by his father, would 
not necessarily be deprived of the city. But, in a city governed by these 
laws, he who is given up by his father must necessarily take up his 
=- abode in some other place. For no one 1s allowed to unite himself with 
any family of the five thousand and forty houses. On this account it 1s 
necessary, that the son who 1s abandoned by his father should not only 
be driven from his father, but from his whole race. It is proper, 
therefore, in things of this kind, to act according to the following law:- 
When any one, through anger by no means fortunate, whether he 1s. 
justly enraged or not, desires to be liberated from an alliance with him 
whom he has begotten and educated, let him not be permitted to 
accomplish his desire either in an improper manner or directly. But, in 
the first place, let him assemble his own relations, as far as to his 
cousins, and, in a similar manner, those of his son on the mother’s side. 
When they are assembled, let him accuse his son to them, and show 
them that he deserves to be expelled from all his kindred. Let the son 
also be permitted to defend himself, and endeavour to prove that he does 
not deserve to suffer any thing of this kind. And if the father persuades 
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them that his accusation is just, and all the relations, both male and 


female, except the father, mother, and the son himself, vote for his being 
abandoned; when this is the case, let a father be permitted to renounce 


his son, but by no means when this is not the case. If any citizen 
wishes to adopt a son whom his father abandons, let him not be 
restrained from adopting him by any law. For the manners of youth 
naturally sustain many mutations in life. But, if no one in the space of 
ten years wishes to adopt such a son, let those whose province it 1s to 
send offspring into a colony, take care that this rejected son is made an 
inhabitant of such a colony in a proper manner. If a certain disease, old 
age, or severity of manners, or all these together, more than any thing 
else, render a man insane, and this is concealed from every one except 
his domestics; and if such a one dissipates his substance, as being the 
master of it, but his son is unwilling to accuse his father of madness, in 
this case, let the following law be established:- In the first place, let the 
son go to the oldest guardians of the law, and inform them of his 
father’s calamity. Afterwards, let these, when they have sufficiently 
considered the affair, consult whether the father should be proscribed, 
or not: and, if they agree that he should be proscribed, let them be both 
witnesses and patronizers of the cause. But, if the father is condemned, 
let him not afterwards possess any authority over his own affairs, but 
dwell at home for the rest of his life like a child. if a husband and wife, 
through the wretchedness of their manners, live in discord with each 
other, let ten men who subsist in the middle of the guardians of the 
laws, and, in a similar manner, ten women who are curators of 
marriages, take care of things of this kind. And if they are able to 
procure a reconciliation, let their decision be valid. But, if their minds 
are too vehemently inflamed to admit of a reconciliation, let them seek, 
to the utmost of their power, after such persons as are adapted to reside 
with each. It appears, indeed, that the manners of such as these are far 
from being mild; and, on this account, we should endeavour to adapt to 
them more profound and gentle manners. And such, indeed, as are 
without children, or have but a few, and disagree, let these be compelled 
to marry again, for the sake of procreating children. But let such as, 
having a sufficient number of children, disagree, be divorced, and united 
with others, for the sake of that attention which old age requires. If a 
woman dies, and leaves behind her male and female children, let the law 
not compel, but persuade, the husband to educate his children without 
marrying again. But if there are no children, let him be compelled to 
marry again, till he has procreated children sufficient both for his family 
and the city. But, if a man dies, and leaves behind him a sufficient 


number of children, let the mother of the children educate them, 
remaining a widow. If she appears, however, to be too young to live in 
a state of health without a husband, let her kindred, in conjunction with 
the women that take care of marriages, consult what is fit to be done 
both for her and the children. And if both these are in want of 
children, let them marry for the sake of having children. But let an 
accurate sufficiency of children be a male and female according to law. 
When it is allowed that any offspring is the progeny of the begetter, but 
it is necessary to have recourse to a court of justice in order to know 
which of the parents the child ought to follow, let the following mode 
be adopted:- If a female slave has connection with a slave, or with a free- 
born person, or with a freed-man, let the offspring be the property of 
the master of the female slave. But if a free-born woman is with child 
from a slave, let the master of the slave, in a similar manner, be the 
master of the offspring. If any master has a child by his own slave, or 
any mistress is pregnant from her slave, and this becomes apparent, let 
the women send the offspring of the woman, together with the father, 
into another region: but let the guardians of the law banish the offspring 
of the man, together with the mother of such offspring. However, 
neither will Divinity, nor any man who is endued with intellect, ever 
advise any one to neglect his parents. Indeed, the assertion, that it 1s 
proper to know how to worship the Gods, will be a proper preface with 
respect to the honouring and dishonouring of parents. Ancient laws 
concerning the Gods are among all men established in a twofold 
manner. For, clearly perceiving some of the Gods,’ we honour them; 
but we fabricate images of others; and while we rejoice in these images 
though inanimate, we think that the animated Gods themselves will be 
benevolent and propitious to us for the attention which we pay to these. 
He, therefore, whose father or mother, or the fathers or mothers of 
these, reside in his house, worn out with old age, like precious furniture, 
such a one will never think that any other such image, or one more 
efficacious, can ever reside in his house, if he pays that reverential regard 
to it which he ought. : 

CLIN. Of what proper reverential regard are you speaking? 

GUEST. I will tell you. For things of this kind, O friends, deserve to 
be heard. 

CLIN. Only speak. 


t Meaning the celestial orbs, which, in consequence of being divine animals, from 


the participation of divinity, are called Gods. 


GUEST. We say that Oedipus, being dishonoured by his children, 
imprecated on them those things which every one is perfectly acquainted 


with, and has heard were inflicted by the Gods. Amyntor, too, is said 
to have cursed his son Phoenix in anger, and Theseus, Hippolytus, and 
innumerable other fathers, innumerable other sons. From which it 
becomes apparent, that the Gods hear the prayers of parents against 
their children. For it 1s most just that nothing should be so noxious to 
a child as the imprecation of his parent. Nor let any one think that the 
prayers of his father and mother are alone heard by the Gods according 
to nature, when they are despised by him, for they are also heard when 
they are honoured by, and are vehemently dear to, him. On this 
account, when in their prayers they earnestly invoke the Gods to bless 
their children, ought we not to think that they are similarly heard by 
them, and that the Gods equally impart to them such things as are good? 
For otherwise they would not be just distributors of what 1s good, 
which we say becomes the Gods the least of all things. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

GUEST. We should think, therefore, as we observed a little before, 
that we cannot possess any image which is more honoured by the Gods, 
than our fathers and grandfathers, mothers and grandmothers, when 
worn out with age. When any one honours these, divinity rejoices: for, 
otherwise, he would not hear their prayers. The image, indeed, of our 
progenitors ought to be considered by us, as far more wonderful than 
inanimate images. For animated images when they are reverenced by us, 
pray for us, but do the very contrary when they are despised by us. But 
inanimate images do neither of these. So that he who behaves properly 
to his father, grandfather, and all of this kind, such a one possesses the 
most powerful of all images with respect to procuring divine 
benevolence. 


CLIN. You speak most beautifully. 
GUEST. Every one, therefore, endued with intellect will fear and 


honour the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they have often been 
profitable and noxious to many. These things, then, are thus established 
by nature. By good men, therefore, their aged progenitors when living 
to the extremity of life, will be considered as a treasure; and, if they die 
before they arrive at that period, they will be vehemently desired by 
them. On the contrary, they will be terrible in the extreme to the 
vicious. Let every one, therefore, persuaded by these assertions, honour 
his parents according to law. But if any one is deaf to these exordia, for 
such the following law will be properly established. If any one then, in 
this city, reverences his parents less than he ought, and does not pay 
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them more attention than he does his sons, grandsons, and himself, 
neglecting to comply with their will in all things beyond that of others, 
let parents who are so neglected, give information of the affair 
themselves, or by some other, to three of the oldest guardians of the 
law, and likewise to three of the women that have the care of marriages. 
And let these, after they have investigated the affair, punish the offender; 
if he is a young man, indeed, with stripes and bonds, if he is not more 
than thirty years of age; and let the same punishment be inflicted on a 
woman, if she is forty years of age. But if they are older than this, and 
yet do not cease to neglect their parents, but afflict them, let them be 
brought before a court of justice, and be tried by those citizens who 
surpass all the rest in age: and, if they are condemned, let the court of 
justice determine what they ought to suffer, without omitting any 
punishment which ought to be inflicted on such an occasion. If any 
one, however, who 1s afflicted by his children, is unable to tell his 
condition, let any free person who hears of his case, announce it to the 
governors; or let him, if he omits to do this, be considered as a vicious 
person, and be accused by any one that is willing of the injury sustained. 
But if a slave gives information of this affair, let him be made free. And 
if he is the slave either of the afflicting or afflicted person, let him be 
made free by the magistrate who 1s acquainted with the affair. But if he 
is the slave of any other citizen, let his ransom be paid for to his master, 
by the public. Let the magistrates, likewise, be careful that no one 
injures a person of this kind, on account of his giving information. 
With respect to injuries by poisons, we have already made a division of 
such of these as are deadly: but we have not yet distinguished other 
injuries, whether they are committed by means of drink or meat, or 
unctions, voluntarily, and with premeditation. For there are two kinds 
of poisons pertaining to the human species. For, as we just now clearly 
said, bodies are naturally injured by bodies: and, in the next place, by 
enchantments, incantations and bindings, some who dare to injure 
others, are persuaded that they are able to accomplish their purpose 
through these, and others, that nothing 1s so easy as to be injured by 
those that possess the power of witchcraft. These particulars, therefore, 
and all that pertains to things of this kind, it is neither easy to know 
how they naturally subsist, nor, if any one does know, to persuade 
others. But the minds of men being dubious as to things of this kind, 
it is not worth while to endeavour to persuade them that, if at any time 
they see waxen images, whether in gates, in places where three roads 
meet, or on the tombs of their parents, they should despise every thing 
of this kind, as they have no clear notions concerning them. Giving a 


twofold division, therefore, to the law respecting enchantments, in the 
first place, we shall exhort, admonish, and advise men, not to attempt 
any thing of this kind; nor terrify the multitude, who are frightened like 
children; nor compel the legislator and judge to procure a remedy for 
such fears of mankind. For, in the first place, he who endeavours to 
hurt another by poison, if he does not possess medical science, cannot 
know what he does with respect to bodies. The same may be said of 
him who endeavours to injure another by enchantment, unless he 
happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of portents. Let the following 
law, therefore, be established respecting poisons. He who employs 
poison, not for the purpose of killing a man, but cattle, or swarms of 
bees, or in order to injure them some other way than by procuring their 
death, if he happens to be a physician, and is condemned for poisoning, 
let him be punished with death; but if he is unskilled in medicine, let a 
court of justice determine what he ought to suffer, or what fine he 
ought to pay. But if any one by bonds, or allurements, or certain 
incantations, or such like enchantments, is found endeavouring to injure 
another, if he is a diviner, or an interpreter of prodigies, let him be put 
to death. But if any one is accused of witchcraft, without being a 
diviner, let his punishment in a similar manner be determined by a court 
of justice. Let him who injures another by fraud or force, pay a great 
fine, if the injury 1s great, but a smaller fine, if the injury is small; and 
let restitution in all cases be equivalent to the loss sustained. And, in all 
injuries, let the injurer be fined till he is amended. If it shall appear that 
any one was impelled to injure another, by a folly foreign to his nature, 
through the imprudence of youth, let him be sentenced to pay a lighter 
fine; but if by his own proper folly, or through the incontinence of 
pleasures and pains, or through fear, envy, certain desires, or anger 
difficult to cure, a heavier fine. At the same time observing, that 
offenders are not to be punished because they have acted ill, (for what 
is done, can never become undone,) but that afterwards both offenders, 
and those that see them punished, may hate injustice, or may be in a 
considerable degree liberated from a calamity of this kind. For the sake 
of all these particulars, and looking to all these, the laws, like good 
archers, should consider this as a mark, viz. the magnitude of 
punishment, and the proper desert in each offence. A judge, therefore, 
ought to act in this manner, as the minister of the legislature, since it 1s 
permitted him by law to establish what punishment offenders ought to 
suffer: and, like a painter, he should diligently copy his original. This, 
indeed, O Mepillus and Clinias, should be done by us at present, in the 
most beautiful and best manner; and we should establish what 
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punishments ought to be inflicted, both on base actions committed by 
fraud, and those committed by violence; and this in such a manner as 
the Gods, and the sons of the Gods, will permit us to establish. Let no 
one then who is insane be openly seen in the city, but let the relations 
of the insane person keep him secure at home, in the best manner they 
are able. If they do not, let them be fined. And let him who possesses 
the largest estate be fined a hundred drachms, if he is negligent in 
securing an insane person, whether he be a slave, or free. But let him 
who possesses the next estate to this, be fined four out of five parts of 
a mina; he who possesses a third estate, three parts of a mina: and, he 
who possesses a fourth estate, four parts. Many, indeed, are rendered 
insane by various means. Some, as those of whom we have just spoken, 
through disease. Others through anger, and the vicious education of a 
depraved nature; who, being incited by a trifling enmity, talk loudly, 
and blaspheme each other. But nothing of this kind ought to take place 
in a city governed by good laws. With respect to every kind of slander, 
therefore, let the following law be established. Let no one slander 
another. But when one person in discourse with another is doubtful of 
any particular, let him with whom he discourses instruct both him and 
those that are present in the truth of the case, and entirely abstain from 
slander. For men, when they slander each other with base words, are 
to be considered as effeminate. And, in the first place, from words, 
which are a light thing, hatred and grievous enmities are often produced 
in reality. For he who is gratified with anger, which is a thing of an 
unpleasant nature, and is filled with it as with noxious aliment, - such 
a one, being rendered as rustic and savage in this part of his soul as he 
was once gentle and mild through discipline, leads a morose life, and 
receives from anger this bitter grace. Hence, nearly all men from things 
of this kind, utter something ridiculous to their adversaries; and he who 
accustoms himself to a thing of this kind, either errs in every respect, or 
destroys many parts of magnanimity. On this account, therefore, let no 
one ever speak in this manner in a temple, or where public sacrifices are 
performed; or in places of contest, or the forum, or in a court of justice, 
or in any common assembly. But let the magistrate, who is present at 
the time, freely punish any one who acts in this manner: and, if he 
neglects to do so, let him be considered as one who pays no attention 
to the laws nor the mandates of the legislator, and let him never be 
permitted to contend for the rewards which are conferred on virtue. 
But, if any one uses slander in other places, either by provoking, or 
answering, let any more elderly person who is present, in defence of the 
law, restrain with blows those who are incited by a foreign and vicious 
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anger; or, if they do not, let them be punished in the manner mentioned 
above. We say, too, at present, that he who is entangled with slander 
will not be able to refrain from sometimes speaking ridiculously; and 
this is what we condemn when it takes place through anger. But what 
then? Shall we admit the jests and ridiculous slanders which comedians 
employ against the citizens, if they are not accompanied with anger? Or 
shall we give this affair a twofold division, viz. into the jocose and the 
serious? And, indeed, any one may be permitted jocosely to employ 
ridicule without anger. But let no one be allowed to employ it, as we 
‘said before, when inflamed with anger. Let us now, therefore, establish 
by law to whom this may be allowed, and to whom not. Let not then 
a composer of comedies, or of iambic or musical melody, be permitted 
either in words or images to slander any citizen, either in anger or 
without anger. And, if any one disobeys this law, let those that 
determine the rewards of ‘contests drive him from the region the very 
same day, or they shall be fined three minz, sacred to the God to whom 
the contest belongs. But let the others, whom we mentioned above, be 
permitted to employ ridicule without anger, and in sport; but let them 
not be permitted to do this seriously, and in anger. Let the 
determination, too, of this affair be committed to him who takes care 
of the whole discipline of youth. And let him who composes any thing 
be permitted to make it public, if it is approved of by this curator of 
youth: but if he does not approve of it, let not the author be permitted 
to show it to any one, or instruct in it either a slave or a free-born 
person. Or, if he does, let him be considered as a vicious character, and 
as one who disobeys the laws. But he deserves commiseration who, 
when temperate, or possessing some other virtue, or a part of virtue, is 
oppressed with a certain calamity, either from hunger, or something of 
a similar kind; but this cannot be said universally of any one who falls 
into such-like misfortunes. Hence it will, indeed, be a wonderful 
circumstance if a man of this kind is so entirely neglected as to arrive at 
extreme poverty, whether he is a slave, or free, in a polity and city 
which is moderately inhabited. On this account, the following law may 
be safely established by the legislator. Let there be no beggars in the 
city. But if any one attempts to procure food by prayers which cannot 
be satisfied, let the przfects of the forum expel him from the forum, and 
the governor of the ways and buildings from the city: and let the 
magistrate who presides over the lands expel him from every other part 
of the region, that the whole country may be pure from an animal of 
this kind. If a male or a female slave injures the property of another 
person undeservedly, whether through inexperience, or intemperate 
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conduct, let the master of such slave either make satisfaction to the 
injured person, or deliver up to him the injurer. But if the master of the 
slave contends that the affair happened through the mutual craft of the 
injurer and injured, that the slave might be taken from him, let him 
charge with the crime of malice the person who says he has been 
injured; and, if he convicts him, let him receive from him double the 
price at which a court of justice had valued the slave. If the master of 
the slave is convicted, let him both make the injured person a 
recompense for his loss, and deliver up the slave. And, if a heifer, horse, 
or dog, or any other animal, injures any neighbouring property, let the 
master of the animal in a similar manner make restitution for the loss. 
If any one refuses to bear witness willingly, let him be cited by him who 
is in want of his evidence; and when cited, let him attend at a proper 
time, and bear witness to the best of his knowledge. But if he says that 
he is ignorant of the affair, let him swear that he is ignorant of it by the 
three Gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and Themis, and be dismissed. Let him 
who, when called to bear witness, does not attend, be obnoxious to the 
injury, according to law. If any judge is cited to give evidence, let him 
not, in giving evidence, pass sentence on the case. Let a free woman be 
permitted to bear witness, defend a cause, and obtain justice, if she 1s 
more than forty years of age, and is unmarried. But, if she is married 
let her be permitted to bear witness only. Let a male and female slave, 
and a boy, be alone permitted to bear witness and defend a cause in cases 
of murder, if they can give sufhcient security for their appearance at the 
trial, if they should happen to be accused of bearing false witness. If any 
One accuses another of bearing false witness, let each of the litigants 
consider the testimony, both in whole and part, before sentence is 
passed. But let the magistrates preserve in writing the accusations of 
bearing false witness made by both, and bring them forward for the 
purpose of determining the false witnesses. If any one shall be found to 
have given false witness twice, let the law no longer compel him to bear 
witness again. But if he shall be found to have given false witness thrice, 
let him not be permitted ever to bear witness again. And if he dares ' 
after this to bear witness, let any one who is willing give information of 
him to a magistrate. Afterwards, let the magistrate deliver him to a 
court of justice, and, if he is convicted, let him be put to death. When 
in any lawsuit false witnesses are detected, and are found to be the 
means of an opponent gaining his cause, if more than half of the 
witnesses are condemned, let no judgment be passed from their evidence. 
But it is proper in this case diligently to inquire, whether or not any 
sentence should be passed; that, in whatever manner the cause may be 
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determined, by this means justice may be done. Since, however, there 
are many beautiful things in the life of man, in most of them dire 
calamities are, as it were, naturally inherent, through which they are 
stained and defiled. But why should not justice among men be beautiful, 
which renders all human affairs mild? And this being beautiful, why 
should it not be beautiful to patronize the cause of another? This, then, 
being the case, a certain evil calumny gives a beautiful name to an art, 
which, it says, was first devised in judicial affairs; by means of which, in 
litigations, and the patronizing of causes, any one may vanquish another, 


- whether the cause is just or not. They add, that the gift of this art, and 


of the arguments proceeding from it, consists in bestowing rewards from 
money. This, therefore, whether it is an art, or a certain exercise void 
of art, must by no means be planted in our city; but, reverencing the 
legislator, it should be persuaded not to speak contrary to justice, and 
should be sent to some other region. Those, then, that are persuaded by 
these arguments we pass over in silence: but let the following law be 
announced for those that are unpersuaded by them:- If it shall appear 
that any one endeavours to give a contrary direction to the power of 
justice in the souls of the judges, and either excites or patronizes many 
unseasonable law suits, let any one who is willing charge him with 
acting basely in judicial matters, or with patronizing a bad cause. And 
let the cause be tried in a select court of justice. If, too, he is 
condemned, let the court of justice determine whether he acted in this 
manner through avarice or love of contention. And if through a love 
of contention, let the judges appoint him a certain time, beyond which 
he shall neither plead any cause himself, nor patronize that of another. 
But if through avarice, if he 1s a stranger, let him depart from the city 
without ever returning to it again, or if he neglects to do this, let him 
be put to death. If he is a citizen, in consequence of thus improperly 
honouring money, let him be immediately put to death. Likewise, let 
him be put to death who has been found by a court of justice to have 
acted twice in this manner. 
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BOOK XII 


If an ambassador or a crier deceives the city in any thing committed 
to his charge, or does not announce what he is sent to proclaim; or 
again, when returning from friends or enemies, does not truly relate the 
message he received from them, let a written information be drawn up 
against such a one, as irreligiously despising, contrary to law, the 
denunciations and mandates of Hermes and Jupiter. And if he 1s 
condemned, let the judges determine what he ought to suffer, or what 
fine he ought to pay. The theft of money is, indeed, illiberal, but rapine 
is base. But no one of the sons of Jupiter will ever do any thing of this 
kind, in consequence of being delighted either with fraud or force. Let 
no one, therefore, acting in a disorderly manner through poets, or 
certain mythologists, be falsely persuaded that if he thieves either by 
fraud or force, he does not act basely, but does that which the Gods 
themselves have done. For this is neither true nor becoming: but he 
who illegally acts in this manner, is neither a God, nor a son of the 
Gods. But it is proper that these things should be known by the 
legislator rather than by all poets. He, therefore, who is persuaded by 
this our discourse, is happy, and will be happy through the whole of 
time; but he who is unpersuaded by it, must be restrained by the 
following law: - If any one commits any public theft, whether it is great 
or small, he ought to suffer the same punishment. For he who takes 
away a thing of small consequence, thieves with the same desire, though 
with less force. But he who moves any thing of greater consequence, 
and does not restore it to its proper place, is wholly unjust. The law, 
however, thinks it proper that the one should be less punished than the 
other, not on account of the smallness of the theft, but because, perhaps, 
one of these characters may be cured, but the other is incurable. If a 
slave, or a stranger, is accused and condemned of any public theft, let 
sentence be passed on him what he ought to suffer, or what fine he | 
ought to pay, as if it were probable that he might be cured. But if any 
citizen, who has been properly educated, 1s convicted of having 
committed any public theft, or violence, whether he is detected in the 
fact or not, let him be punished with death, as one who 1s nearly 
incurable. For the sake of war, indeed, many consultations and many 
laws are very properly instituted. The greatest of all things, however, 
consists in this, that neither any male or female be at any time without 
a governor, nor the soul of any citizen be ever accustomed, either 
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seriously or in sport, to do any thing from itself alone; but that in all 
war, and in all peace, it perpetually looks to a governor, and lives 
following his mandates, so as to comply with them in the smallest 
particular; to stand when he commands, walk, engage in gymnastic 
exercises, wash, eat, rise by night for the purpose of keeping guard and 
giving signals; and in dangers themselves, neither to pursue nor give way 
to any one, without the mandate of the governors. And, in one word, 
that it should never be taught to do or know any thing separate from 
others; but that the life of all men should, in the highest degree, in all 
things be collected into one, subsist together, and be common. For 
nothing will ever be more excellent, better, or more artificial than this, 
for the purpose of procuring safety and victory in war. In peace, too, 
men should be accustomed from their childhood to govern others, and 
to be governed by others. But anarchy should be expelled from all life, 
both from that of men, and of beasts that are in subjection to men. All 
choirs, too, should be celebrated, with a view to the best mode of 
conducting war; and all facility, dexterity, and promptitude, should be 
studied for the sake of this. On this account, too, we ought to accustom 
ourselves to endurance of hunger and thirst, cold and heat, and a hard 
bed. And, what is greatest of all, for the sake of this we should be 
careful not to corrupt the power of the head and feet by the tegument 
of foreign clothing, which destroys the generation and nature of our 
proper hairs and shoes. For these extremities, when preserved, possess 
the greatest power of the whole body, but the contrary when they are 
not preserved. And one of these is in the highest degree subservient to 
the whole body; but the other is endued with a principal authority, 
naturally possessing all its principal senses. And this praise of a warlike 
life ought to be heard by young men. But the law 1s as follows: - Let 
every one engage in war who 1s chosen for this purpose, or is deputed 
a certain part. But, if any one, through a certain vice, deserts his post 
without leave from his commander, let him be accused of desertion, 
when he returns, to the principal officers of the army. Let him be 
judged, too, by all the military orders, by the horse and the foot 
separately, and in a similar manner by the rest. And let the foot be 
introduced to the foot, the horse to the horse, and each of the other 
orders to those of the same rank with themselves. If any one 1s 
condemned, let him afterwards be prohibited from engaging in any 
military contest, or accusing another of neglect of military duty. And 
besides this, let a court of justice determine what he ought to suffer, or 
what fine he ought to pay. After this, when the trial for desertion is 
finished, let the commanders again assemble each of these orders, that 
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military rewards may be conferred on those who have conducted 
themselves strenuously in battle. But any one who is willing may judge 
of the victory among those of the same rank with himself, so as that he 
neither produces arguments nor witnesses of any former battle, but 
alone considers the battle which has then been fought. Let a crown of 
olive, too, be the reward of the military champion. And afterwards, let 
those that have obtained these crowns suspend them in the temples of 
the warlike Gods, with any inscription they please, that they may be a 
testimony through the whole of life of the military virtue of the most 
valiant, and those that were valiant in the second and third depree. But, 
if any one engages in battle, and leaves the army before he is dismissed 
by his commanding officers, let him be tried by the same judges as the 
deserter was tried by, whom we mentioned above, and, if condemned, 
let him be similarly punished. It is proper, however, that one man, 
when he is about to judge another, should be fearful lest he should 
either voluntarily or involuntarily inflict punishment falsely. For justice 
is said, and is truly said, to be a bashful virgin. But falsehood 1s 
naturally odious to bashfulness and justice. In other things, therefore, 
it 1S requisite to be cautious with respect to judging erroneously, but 
particularly as to throwing away armour in battle. For, it may happen 
that some one may be erroneously considered as base for an action of 
this kind, and may be punished for it undeservedly. For it is by no 
means easy to determine properly in this case. At the same time it is 
necessary that the law should endeavour to define according to parts. 
Employing a fable, therefore, we say, if Patroclus should have been 
carried to his tent without arms, and scarcely alive, as is frequently the 
case, and if his arms, which, as the poet says, were given to Peleus by 
the Gods on his marriage with Thetis, should be in the possession of 
Hector, would evil men in this case reproach the son of Mencetius, as 
if he had thrown away his arms? Further still, if any persons, being 
hurled from lofty places, either into the sea, or into places consisting of 
an abundant conflux of water produced through tempests, or into many 
other places of this kind, which might easily be adduced to free them 
from a suspicion of cowardice, - if, being hurled into these, they should 
lose their arms, ought they in this case to be blamed? But we ought to 
endeavour, to the utmost of our power, to separate the greater and the 
most grievous evil from the contrary. In slandering, therefore, the very 
words employed for the purpose, possess a certain division. For, as the 
throwing away arms cannot be justly asserted in all cases, but the losing 
them may; in like manner, he is not to be similarly called a thrower 
away of his shield who loses it by force, as he who voluntarily throws 
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it away. For they totally and universally differ from each other. Let 
the following law, therefore, be established: - If any one, being assaulted 
by enemies, and having arms, does not defend himself against them, but 
voluntarily drops them, or throws them away, preferring a base life, in 
conjunction with infamy, to a beautiful and happy death, accompanied 
with fortitude, let sentence be passed on such a one, as a thrower away 
of arms, but let the judge neglect to consider the losing of arms 
mentioned above. For it is requisite always to punish the vicious, that 
they may become better, but not the unfortunate. For no advantage 
‘would be derived from an action of this kind. But what punishment 
will be adapted to him who is condemned for throwing away his arms 
in a cowardly manner? For, it is impossible to change a man of this 
kind into a contrary character, as they report Divinity once changed the 
Thessalian Czneus from the nature of a woman into that of a man. For 
a contrary generation would, after a manner, be the most adapted of all 
others to him who throws away his shield, - I mean, that he should be 
punished by being changed from a man into a woman. But now, since 
this is impossible, let us devise a punishment which approaches the 
nearest to this, I mean that, in consequence of his great love of life, he 
shall never afterwards engage in any dangerous enterprise, but, as being 
a vicious character, live as long as possible, covered with disgrace. Let, 
then, the following law be established for these: - When a man 1s 
condemned for shamefully throwing away his warlike arms, let neither 
any general of an army, nor any other military officer, ever employ him 
as a soldier, nor admit him into the army. But if any such officer does 
admit him, let the judge who inquires into the reasons of conduct 
punish him as follows: If he possesses the largest estate, let him be fined 
ten minz; if the second in rank, five minz; if the third, three; and, if the 
fourth, one mina. But he who was condemned for throwing away his 
armour, besides being excluded from engaging in manly dangers, through 
his cowardice, shall, if he possesses the largest estate, be in like manner 
fined ten minz; if the second, five; if the third, three; and, if the fourth, 
one mina. But, with respect to those magistrates who inquire into the 
reasons of conduct, what ought we to determine; some magistrates being 
chosen by a yearly lot, but others for many years, and by selection? For 
who will be a sufficient judge of the reasons of conduct, if it should 
happen that any magistrate, being bent by the weight of his government, 
should say or do any thing unworthy of his office? It is, indeed, by no 
means easy to find one adequate to the purpose. For, since one 
magistrate surpasses another in virtue, how shall we discover him who 
transcends all the rest. At the same time, we should endeavour to find 
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certain divine men who may act for us as judges of the reasons of 
conduct. For the case is as follows: - There are many occasions for 
dissolving a polity, as there are of a ship, or a certain animal, of which, 
though there is one dispersed nature, yet we denominate them tones, 
transverse enclosures, extensions of nerves, and call them by many other 
names. But this is an occasion, by no means the smallest, of the 
preservation and dissolution of a polity. For, if the judges who require 
of the magistrates the reason of their conduct, are better than the 
magistrates, and this is managed in such a manner as to take away all 
occasion of complaint, the whole region and city will thus flourish and 
be happy. But, if an inquiry is made into the conduct of the magistrates 
in a different manner, then, that judgment being dissolved by which all 
political affairs are connected in one, a divulsion of all government takes 
place, and magistrates no longer verging to the same thing, they cause 
the city from being one, to be many, and filling it with seditions, bring 
it rapidly to destruction. Ori this account, it is necessary that those who 
inquire into the reasons of conduct should, in a wonderful manner, be 
endued with every virtue. We shall, therefore, thus devise the 
fabrication of these. Let the whole city assemble every year after the 
summer solstice, to a sacred grove common to the Sun and Apollo, in 
order to elect three men, which every one shall judge to excel all others 
except himself; and let these be not less than fifty years of age. 
Afterwards, let the half of those who are chosen by the greatest number 
of votes be selected, if they form an even number; but if they form an 
odd number, then, leaving out one who had the fewest votes, let the half 
of the remainder be taken, and a judgment formed by the number of 
votes. If some happen to have an equal number of votes, and the half 
of these is more than three, let the excess be taken away, and the juniors 
rejected. Afterwards, out of these, let an election be made by votes, till 
three, whose votes are unequal, are obtained. But if all these, or two of 
them, have equal votes, then, committing the affair to good fate and 
fortune, let the three be distinguished by lot; and let him who is victor, | 
together with the second and third, be crowned with leaves of olive. 
Afterwards, the rewards being conferred, let it be proclaimed to all men, 
that the city of the Magnesians having again obtained safety from 
Divinity, consecrates three of its best citizens as common first fruits to 
Apollo and the Sun, conformably to an ancient law. Let these, too, in 
the first year, choose twelve examiners of the reasons of conduct, and 
continue to do this till each has accomplished his seventy-fifth year; and 
afterwards, let three always be added every year. Let these accurately 
observe all the magistrates, who are to be divided into twelve parts, with 
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all possible free examination. Let them reside, too, at the time in which 
they act as examiners of the reasons of conduct, in the grove sacred to 
the Sun and Apollo, in which they were elected. Here, each inquiring 
into every thing by himself, and all examining in common, let them 
signify by public writings in the forum what each of the magistrates 
ought to suffer, or be fined, according to their decision. But if any one 
of the magistrates does not acknowledge that he has been condemned 
justly, let him go to the chosen judges appointed to examine the reasons 
of conduct, and if he is acquitted by these, let him accuse, if he is 
willing, the examiners of the reasons of conduct; but, if he is condemned 
by the chosen judges also, and was before by the other judges 
condemned to death, let him die, as necessity requires. But if he was 
sentenced by them to pay a fine, the double of which he is capable of 
paying, let him be fined the double of it. 

It is, however, now requisite to hear what the accusations of these 
judges will be, and after what manner they will take place. The first 
places, then, in all public spectacles should always be given to those who 
are appointed by the common consent of the whole city to preside over 
all others as long as they live. And further still, when it is found 
necessary to send magistrates to inspect the common sacrifices, 
spectacles, and other sacred rites of the Greeks, let them be sent from 
these. Likewise, let these alone in the city be adorned with a crown of 
laurel; and let them all be priests of Apollo and the Sun. Let him, too, 
be the high-priest every year from among these, who in the former year 
was judged to excel the other priests; and let his name every year, as 
long as the city is inhabited, become the measure of the number of time. 
But when these priests die, let care be taken that their funerals and 
sepulchres surpass those of the other citizens. Let every one, too, on 
this occasion have a white robe, and let there be no weeping and 
lamentation. Let there be also two choirs, one consisting of fifteen girls, 
and the other of as many boys; and let each of these surround the bier, 
praising the priests, as it were, in a hymn, and each by turns celebrating 
their felicity in songs through the whole day. On the morning 
following, let a hundred young men, who are engaged in gymnastic 
exercises, carry the bier to the sepulchre which the relations of the 
deceased have chosen. And, in the first place, let the unmarried young 
men march before the bier armed in a warlike manner, together with 
horses and horsemen; the foot with their light arms, and others in a 
similar manner. But let boys, going before the bier, sing a paternal 
song; and let them be followed by girls, and women who are no longer 
capable of bearing children. After these, let priests and priestesses 
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follow, as to a pure sepulchre, though they are forbidden to po to other 
sepulchres; if the Pythian deity likewise assents. Let the sepulchre, too, 
for these be built under the earth; and let it be a long arch composed of 
valuable and undecaying stones, and containing on each side beds of 
stone. In this let them place the blessed deceased, and plant a grove of 
trees in a circular order round the monument, except in one part, that 
the sepulchre may be always enlarged when it is requisite. Every year, 
too, let musical, gymnastic and equestrian contests be instituted in 
honour of these deceased priests. And such are the honours which 
ought to be paid to those whose judgments concerning the reasons of 
conduct are not condemned. But, if any one of these, confiding too 
much in his decision, should make the imbecility of human nature 
apparent, and become depraved after his decision, let him be accused by 
any one who is willing; and let the following law respecting the mode 
of his accusation be established: - In the first place, let him be brought 
before a court of justice, and let the guardians of the laws at the same 
time be present. Afterwards, let the colleagues of the accused be present; 
and, lastly, let the court of justice be composed of select judges. Then, 
let his accuser signify in writing that he who is accused is an unworthy 
character, and that he does not deserve either the rewards, or to act in 
the capacity, of a magistrate. If, therefore, he is condemned, let him be 
deprived of magistracy, of a sepulchre, and of those other rewards which 
pertain to his office. But if his accuser has not a fifth part of votes, let 
him who possesses the largest estate be fined twelve minz; he who 
possesses the second, eight; the third, six; and the fourth, two mine. 
Rhadamanthus, indeed, deserves to be admired with respect to his 
decision of judictal affairs. For he perceived that the men of that time 
evidently believed that there were Gods, and this very properly, because 
at that time many of them were the progeny of the Gods; and he ts said 
to have been one of these. He appears, therefore, to have conceived that 
causes ought not to be referred to any human judge, but to the Gods; 
and, on this account, causes were decided by him in a simple and rapid 
manner. For, causing the litigants in every case to take an oath, he 
determined causes rapidly and with safety. But now, as we have said, a 
certain part of mankind denies that there are Gods; others conceive that 
they take no care of us; and the opinion of the greatest and worst part 
is, that they may be appeased by trifling sacrifices and abundance of 
flattery, and that those who thus appease them, may with impunity 
defraud others of great sums of money. Hence, the art of 
Rhadamanthus in judicial affairs will not be adapted to men of the 
present time. The opinions of men, therefore, respecting the Gods being 
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changed, it is necessary that laws also should be changed. A prudent 
legislator, therefore, in judicial contests, will not suffer the litigants to 
take an oath, that as well the intention of the accuser, as the entreaty of 
the defendant, may be committed to writing without an oath. For if 
every one in the city should be freely permitted to take an oath, in 
consequence of many cases being every day brought before the judges, 
almost every one would be perjured, through connections arising from 
feasting together, and other associations, and from private meetings. Let 
it, therefore, be established by law, that he who is about to be judged 
shall swear to the judge, and that he who appoints the public magistrates 
shall either appoint them through oaths, or by suffrages. Likewise, that 
the judge of choirs, and all music, together with the presidents and those 
that confer rewards on gymnastic and equestrian exercises, shall take an 
oath; and, in short, in all cases in which, according to the opinion of 
men, perjury is not attended with gain. But let those cases in which any 
one may derive great advantage from perjury be judged without an oath. 
Likewise, in judicial cases, let not the litigants by any means be 
permitted either to swear for the sake of persuading, or imprecate 
themselves and their family, or employ base supplications or feminine 
excitations to pity; but let them always in an honourable manner teach 
and learn that which is just. But if they do not act in this manner, let 
the magistrates again bring them back to the affair in hand, as those who 
speak foreign to the purpose. When strangers, like us, quarrel among 
themselves, let them be permitted, if they are willing, to take an oath. 
For, as they are not allowed to grow old in the city, there is no reason 
to fear lest they should corrupt others. In the same manner, let justice 
be executed among free men, if any one of these is not persuaded by the 
city in things which are neither punished with blows, nor bonds, nor 
death. If any one does not attend at the celebration of a choir, or 
solemn procession, or any other common adornings of this kind, or 
public office, such as take place for the sake of pacific sacrifice or 
warlike tributes, - in all these cases let the damage be repaired as soon 
as possible; or let the pledge be taken to him to whom the city and law 
have committed it, and when the limited time is expired let the pledge 
be sold, and the money applied to public use. But, if there is occasion 
for a greater fine, let the magistrates bring those that refuse to pay it 
before a court of justice, and compel them to pay the fine enacted by 
the laws. It is necessary, however, to consult what ought to be done 
with a city which does not apply itself to the acquisition of wealth, 
except that which arises from agriculture, since it neither exports nor 
imports commodities, nor admits foreigners. The legislator, therefore, 
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ought to consult about these particulars, employing, in the first place, 
persuasion to the utmost of his power. The mixture, indeed, of different 
nations naturally causes a mixture of all-various manners; and the 
association of strangers with strangers produces innovations which injure 
in the highest degree cities that are well governed through good laws. 
But, to the greater part of cities, as being by no means well governed, 
it is of no consequence if as well the old as the young travel into other 
countries whenever they please, and receive foreigners in their own 
country. But, on the contrary, in these never to receive strangers, and 
never to visit foreign countries, would appear rustic and savage to other 
men, who would call the city by opprobrious names, such as, that it is 
the enemy of strangers, and that its manners are arrogant and morose. 
The appearing, however, to be good, or not good, to others, ought never 
to be considered as a thing of small importance. For the multitude, 
though deprived of virtue themselves, are capable of distinguishing the 
worthy from the unworthy: and in certain vicious characters there is 
something divine, and a power of conjecturing well. So that many, and 
even some that are vicious in the extreme, are able to distinguish, both 
in words and opinions, the better from the worse sort of men. On this 
account, the multitude of cities are very properly exhorted not to despise 
the good opinion of the multitude. For it is a thing of the greatest 
rectitude and magnitude, when a man is truly good himself, that he 
should aspire after a renowned life; since, without this, a man will by no 
means become perfect. On this account, it will be proper that the city 
which is to be inhabited about Crete should endeavour to obtain the 
most beautiful and excellent reputation for virtue among other men. 
But there is every reason to hope, that this city in a short time will be 
beheld both by the Sun and other Gods, in well-governed cities and 
repions, living according to reason. Let the following law, therefore, be 
established respecting travelling into other regions and places, and the 
reception of guests:- In the first place, let it not be lawful for him who 
is less than forty years of age by any means to travel; and further still, 
let no person be permitted to travel privately; but let cryers, 
ambassadors, or certain speculators, be allowed to travel publicly. 
Leaving a country, however, in order to wage war, is not to be 
considered as political travelling. It is likewise requisite that certain 
persons should be sent to Pythian Apollo, to Olympian Jupiter, and also 
to Nemea and Isthmus, for the purpose of communicating in the 
sacrifices and contests sacred to these Gods. But let as much as possible 
many, and these such as are the most beautiful and the best, be sent on 
this occasion, who may procure for the city renown, and glory 
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corresponding to warlike glory in sacred concerns, and things pertaining 
to pacific communions. And when they return home, let them teach 
the young men, that the legal institutions of other nations, respecting 
political affairs, are inferior to their own. If any speculators, likewise, 
who abound in leisure, are desirous of surveying the affairs of other 
men, let no law belonging to the guardians of the laws restrain them 
from executing their desire. For a city, when ignorant of good and evil 
men, cannot, in consequence of being unsociable, be sufficiently mild 
and perfect. Nor, again, can it preserve its laws by manners alone, 
without a knowledge of them. For among the multitude of mankind, 
there are always some divine men, not indeed many, but who in the 
highest degree deserve to be associated with: and these do not spring up 
in well-governed cities, more than in their contraries. Every one, 
therefore, who is an inhabitant of a well-governed city, and whose 
manners are uncorrupt, ought, leaving his country, to tread in the steps 
of these men, exploring both by land and sea, that when he returns to 
his country he may give stability to such legal institutions as are 
beautifully ordained, and correct such as are in any respect deficient. 
For without such a speculation and inquiry a city can never continue 
perfect, nor yet if the explorers speculate badly. 

CLIN. How, therefore, can both these take place? 

GUEST. Thus. In the first place, let a speculator of this kind not be 
more than fifty years of age. In the next place, let him be approved 
both in other respects, and for the purposes of war, if he intends to 
leave to other cities an example of the guardians of laws. But, when he 
is more than sixty years of age, let him no longer travel as a speculator. 
Let him, therefore, return when he pleases, within the space of ten 
years, and on his return go to the assembly of those that examine the 
laws. But let this assembly be composed of the old and the young; and 
let it be held every day from necessity, before the dawn of day, till the 
sun rises. And, in the first place, let it be composed of those priests 
who receive rewards, as being more excellent than the rest; in the next 
place, of twelve of the senior guardians of the laws; and, in the last 
place, of the president of all erudition, together with the young, and 
those who no longer act in this capacity. Let not any one of these be 
alone, but let him go with some young man whom he may choose, 
between thirty and forty years of age. Let these, when they assemble, 
always discourse concerning the laws and their own city; and, if they 
have heard any thing excellent respecting these, let them communicate 
it to each other. Let them also discourse concerning such disciplines as 
appear to conduce to this speculation, and which those who are skilled 
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in will be enabled to understand more clearly; but those who are not 
skilled in them will more darkly comprehend the things pertaining to 
laws. Afterwards, let such particulars among these as are approved of 
by the more aged, be learnt with the greatest assiduity by the younger. 
If any young man of the assembly shall appear to be an unworthy 
character, let the whole assembly blame him by whom he was brought 
thither. But let the whole city defend and honour those young men 
whose conduct in the assembly is approved. If such young men as go 
to the assembly are worse than others, let them be more disgraced than 
others. Let him who speculates the legal institutions of other men 
immediately go to this assembly on his arrival from foreign parts; and 
if he has discovered any thing among others, respecting the 
establishment of laws, or discipline, or education, or has himself found 
out any thing pertaining to these, let him communicate it to the whole 
assembly. If, too, it shall appear that he has returned neither worse nor 
better than he was before, let him be praised for having done his best: 
but if he returns much better, let him while living be greatly honoured, 
and, when dead, let all the assembly pay him those honours which are 
his due. But if it shall appear that he has returned corrupted, though he 
pretends to be wise, let him not dare to associate with any young or old 
person. And if he is obedient to the magistrates, let him live as a private 
man; but if not, let him be put to death. Likewise, if, when he ought 
to be brought before a court of justice, any magistrate neglects to bring 
him, let such magistrate be disgraced when a contention takes place 
about rewards. Let him, therefore, who travels, travel in this manner, 
and let him be such a person as we have described. But, in the next 
place, foreigners ought to be kindly received. There are four kinds of 
foreigners, then, of whom we ought to make mention. The first is, of 
those who are always summerly, and most of whom, like birds, fly over 
the sea in summer to other cities, for the sake of acquiring riches. It is 
proper that these should be received in the forum, in the ports and 
public buildings, beyond the city, by the magistrates who preside over 
these places; such magistrates at the same time taking care that no 
innovation 1s made by any of these foreigners. Let justice, too, be 
properly distributed to them, and no association be held with them, 
beyond what is absolutely necessary. The second kind is, of those who 
travel for the sake of beholding what Muses are received by different 
cities. It is proper that all such as these should have habitations near the 
temples, properly constructed for hospitable purposes. Priests, too, and 
the purifiers of temples, ought to take care of these, that after they have 
staid a sufficient time, and have seen and heard all that they came to see 
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and hear, they may depart without any detriment either to themselves 
or others. Let the priests, too, be the judges of these. And, if any one 
of them commits an injury, or is injured, let the priests fine the 
offending party as far as to fifty drachms. But it 1s proper that greater 
offences should be punished by those that preside over the markets. 
The third kind of foreigner that ought to be publicly received, is he who 
is sent from another region on some public affair. Him let the generals 
of the army, the masters of the horse, and the military tribunes, alone 
receive. And let him be alone taken care of by him with whom he 
‘resides together with the chief magistrates. The fourth genus of 
foreigners is indeed rare. Some one, however, may come from another 
region with the same design that our speculators travel into foreign 
parts. Let such a one then be received on the following conditions. In 
the first place, he must not be less than fifty years of age. In the next 
place, he must come with an intention either of beholding what is 
remarkably beautiful in other cities, or of instructing other cities in 
things of this kind. Let such a one, therefore, approach, unbidden, to 
the gates of the rich and the wise, since he comes under this description 
himself. And let him go to the house of him who takes care of the 
whole of discipline, believing that one who is victorious in virtue will 
be considered by such a character as a sufficient guest. Likewise, when 
he has learnt from others, and has taught others, what he considers as 
fit to be learnt and taught, let him depart like a friend from friends with 
gifts and becoming honours. All foreigners, both male and female, 
ought to be received according to these laws, and, in a similar manner 
reverencing hospitable Jupiter, we should send men from our city. For 
foreigners ought not to be expelled with food and victims, (as the 
inhabitants of the Nile do at present,) nor yet are they to be driven 
away by savage edicts. Let every surety be responsible for another in a 
conspicuous manner; and let the whole transaction be acknowledged in 
writing, before not less than three witnesses, if the security is within a 
hundred drachms. But, if it is beyond a thousand, let there be five 
sureties at least. Let the surety, if he is a shopkeeper, be one that acts 
justly in his business, or else let him by no means be considered as 
worthy of belief. If any one desires to search in the house of another 


person for something belonging to himself, let him first of all swear by 


the legal Gods that he hopes to find there what he is in search of. In 
the next place, let him enter the house naked, or with no other clothing 


than a tunic, and ungirded. Then let him be permitted to search the 
house, and examine every thing, whether sealed or unsealed. But, if any 
one refuses admittance to him who desires to search his house, let him 
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who 1s forbidden access bring an action against him who refuses him 
admittance, for the value of what he has lost; and, if such person 1s 
condemned, let him be obliged to pay twice the value of the loss 
sustained. If the master of the house on such an occasion happens to be 
absent, let those that are present permit only such things as are unsealed 
to be examined; and let the person that searches the house seal with his 
own signet the things already sealed, and leave for five days any person 
he pleases as a guard in the house. But if the master of the house is 
absent for a longer time than this, let him who desires to search the 
house take the zdiles along with him, break open such things as are 
sealed, and, after he has examined them in conjunction with the 
domestics and zdiles, seal them again. With respect to things of an 
ambiguous nature, let not a limited time for the determination of them 
be left dubious: for by this means there will be no altercation about 
houses and land. But if any one is in possession of other things, and it 
appears that he has used them openly for the space of a year, in the city, 
in the forum, and in temples, and no one has laid claim to them during 
that time, in this case let no one be permitted afterwards to demand 
those things as his own. But if such person used such things, neither in 
the city, nor in the forum, but openly in the fields, and the proper 
owner of them 1s not found in five years, let no one be suffered to 
demand them after the expiration of this time. But if such person uses 
these things at home in the city, let the period of laying claim to them 
be limited to three years. But if he uses them secretly in the fields, let 
it be limited to ten years. And, if he used them in another district, let 
the person who has lost them be permitted to lay claim to them at any 
time. If any one forcibly hinders another, whether a plaintiff or 
defendant, from having recourse to justice, if it is a slave that he hinders, 
whether his own or belonging to another person, let no notice be taken 
of the affair, and let the legal process be stopt: but if it is a free-born 
person, besides the legal process being stopt, let him by whom he was 
forcibly detained be imprisoned for a year, and let any one who ıs 
willing accuse him of mancipation. If any one forcibly prohibits a ` 
gymnastic or musical antagonist, or an opponent in any other contest, 
from contending in his art, let any one who is willing inform those that 
confer rewards on the victors in these exercises, of the affair; and these 
shall be the means of procuring admittance to the contests to such as are 
willing to engage in them. But if it should happen that they are 
incapable of procuring them admittance, if he who impedes is himself 
victorious, let the reward of his victory be given to the person he 
impeded, and let the name of the person so impeded be inscribed as 
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victor in whatever temples he pleases. But let not the person that 
impedes be suffered to suspend an offering, or make any inscription of 
a victory of this kind. Likewise, let him be accused of having done an 
injury, whether he vanquishes in contending, or is vanquished. If any 
one receives stolen goods knowingly, let him suffer the same 
punishment as the person that stole them. Let death, too, be the 
punishment of him that harbours an exile. For every one should reckon 
him as a friend or an enemy, who is considered as such by the city. If 
any one of his own accord makes peace with, or denounces war against, 
certain persons, without general consent, let death be the punishment of 
such a one. But if any part of a city makes peace, or denounces war, by 
itself, let the generals of the army bring the authors of this action before 
a court of justice; and, when condemned, let their punishment be death. 
Let those that serve their country in any respect do this without gifts. 
And let no occasion or arguments ever induce us to believe that we 
ought to receive gifts for good offices, but not for such as are bad. For 
it is neither easy to know when actions are good or bad, nor to endure 
patiently when this knowledge is obtained. it is, therefore, more safe to 
listen to, and be persuaded by, the law, which says that no one shall 
serve his country for the sake of gifts. Let him, therefore, who is 
unpersuaded by this law, when condemned, be punished with death. 
Let public tributes, too, be disposed as follows: In the first place, every 
one’s possessions must be considered as subsisting for the sake of many 
utilities. In the next place, let those of the same tribe carry a written 
account of the annual fruits to the prezfects of the land; so that, in 
consequence of there being two tributes, the republic may choose every 
year whichever of the two they please, viz. either a part of all the 
estates, or the annual crop, exclusive of such things as contribute to 
aliment. It is likewise proper that moderate offerings to the Gods 
should be dedicated by moderate men. Earth, therefore, which is the 
hearth of habitation, is the sacred possession of all the Gods. Let no one 
then consecrate the same thing a second time to the Gods. But gold and 
silver in other cities, both privately and in temples, are an invidious 
possession. Ivory, too, as belonging to a body deprived of soul, is not 
a pure offering to the Gods. And iron and brass are the instruments of 
war. Let, therefore, any one dedicate whatever he pleases, from wood, 
so as it is fashioned from one piece of wood, and, in a similar manner, 
any thing formed from stone, in the common temples. With respect to 
things woven, let nothing of this kind be dedicated which exceeds the 
monthly work of a woman. White colours will be adapted to the Gods, 
both in other things, and in such as are woven. But nothing dyed 
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should be offered, except it belongs to warlike ornaments. The most 
divine gifts, however, are such birds and pictures as a painter has 
finished in one day. And let all other offerings be similar to these. 
Since, therefore, we have divided the parts of all the city, in such a 
manner as 1s proper, and have spoken in the best manner we are able 
respecting the laws which ought to be established in all the greatest 
compacts, it now remains that we should speak concerning judgments. 
In the first place, therefore, let there be select judges for the courts of 
justice, and such as are chosen in common by plaintiffs and defendants. 
These, indeed, may more properly be called arbiters than judges. In the 
next place, let those of the same street and tribe, when divided according 
to a twelfth part, be appointed as judges. Let the contending parties, if 
they cannot be reconciled by the former judges, go to these, and litigate 
with greater loss. Here, if the defendant is a second time condemned, 
let him pay the fifth part of the prescribed fine. But if any one accuses 
these judges, and wishes to dispute the affair in a third court of justice, 
let him refer the cause to select judges. And if he is again condemned 
by these, let him pay the sum that is owing, and the half of it besides. 
But if the plaintiff, being repulsed by the first judgment, is not satisfied, 
but appeals to a second, - if he vanquishes let him receive a fifth part, 
but if he is vanquished let him lose the same part. And if he goes to a 
third court of justice, not being satisfied with the former judgments, let 
the defendant, if vanquished, pay (as we have said) the sum that is 
owing, and the half of it besides; but let the plaintiff pay the half only. 
With respect to the allotments of courts of justice, the perfection and 
establishment of things ministrant to the magistrates, the times in which 
each of these ought to take place, the particulars respecting votes, the 
delays, terms, citations and repulses which take place in judicial affairs, 
and whatever else necessarily pertains to these, - all this we have already 
discussed. However, according to the proverb, what is beautiful and 
right may be spoken twice and thrice. All such legal particulars, 
therefore, as are small and easy to be discovered, when omitted by an 
aged legislator, ought to be filled up by a junior legislator. And thus 
much may suffice concerning private courts of justice. But such as are 
public and common, and which are employed by magistrates to proper 
purposes, are found in many cities established in no unbecoming manner 
by equitable men. Whence it 1s requisite that the guardians of the laws 
should procure such things as are adapted to this new polity, by 
reasoning, correcting, and exploring them, till they appear to them to be 
sufficiently established; and then bringing them to a conclusion, that 
they should seal them as things immovable, and use them through the 
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whole of life. With respect to the silence of judges, the praises which 
are given them, or the contrary, and likewise concerning things just, 
good, and becoming, which differ in other cities, we have already 
spoken, and shall again speak in the end. But it is requisite that he who 
in future will be an equitable judge should look to all these particulars, 
and being in possession of them, when committed to writing, should 
make them the object of his study. For written laws are more calculated 
to make him who learns them better, than all other disciplines, if they 
are properly established. For, indeed, divine and admirable law does not 
rashly possess a name adapted to intellect.’ And besides this, the 
writings of the legislator afford us a perspicuous examination of the 
assertions of others respecting praise and blame, which are partly 
transmitted to us in verse, and partly in prose, and which likewise daily 
take place in all other associations, when men contend with each other 
through emulation, and concessions which are vain in the extreme. 
These a good judge should always keep in his possession, as remedies 
against the poison of other discourses, correcting by them both himself 
and the city; confirming and praising the good, and recalling, to the 
utmost of his power, such of the evil as are curable from ignorance, 
intemperance, timidity, and, in short, from all injustice. For, if they are 
incapable of being cured, those judges, and governors of the judges, that 
put them to death, as the only remedy to souls in such a condition, may 
be often said, with justice, to deserve praise from the whole city. After 
annual judgments are finished, let them use the following laws: - In the 
first place, let the magistrate who exercises the office of a judge consign 
over all the money of the debtor to the victor, leaving him only 
sufficient for necessary uses. And let this take place immediately after 
the giving of votes, the affair being announced by a cryer, and in the 
hearing of the judges. In the next place, if, after sentence is passed, one 
month has elapsed and a second commenced, and the vanquished person 
has not voluntarily paid what is due to the victor, let the judicial 
magistrate deliver up the money of the debtor to the victor. But if the 
debtor has not sufficient money to discharge the debt, and he is deficient 
not less than a drachm, let not the debtor be suffered to go to law with 
any other person till he has paid all that is due to the victor; but let any 
other person be permitted to go to law with him. If any one, when 
condemned by a magistrate, unjustly takes any thing from him, let the 
injured magistrate take the offender before the court of justice of the 
guardians of the laws. And if he is condemned by these, let him be 
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punished with death, as one who subverts the whole city and the laws. 
But a man who is born and educated, and who begets and educates 
children, under these laws, who engages moderately in contracts, is 
punished if he acts unjustly, and sees those punished that injure him, 
and, lastly, who grows old together with the laws, - such a one will end 
his days according to nature. 

With respect to the funeral rites of the dead, whether male or female, 
and the particulars which pertain to the infernal and supernal Gods, let 
them be instituted according to the answers of the interpreters. Let 
there be no sepulchres in cultivated places, neither large nor small. But 
let that place alone receive the bodies of the dead which is useless for 
other purposes, and will in the smallest degree injure the living. For no 
one, either living or dying, should impede the fecundity of mother 
earth, and thus deprive some living person of aliment. Likewise, let no 
tomb be raised higher than five men are able to raise in five days. Let 
the stone columns, too, be no larger than are sufficient to admit an 
encomium of the dead in four heroic verses; and let the dead be laid out 
no longer a time than is sufficient to evince that they are truly dead. 
But, with respect to human affairs of this kind, an interval of three days 
before the burial will be nearly sufficient. It is likewise proper to 
believe the legislator in other things; and when he asserts that the soul 
is in every respect different from the body; and that, in the present life, 
it causes each of us to be that which each of us is; but, that body follows 
each of us like an image; and, that bodies may be beautifully said to be 
the images of the perfectly dead. That, besides this, each of us may be 
truly denominated an immortal soul, which will depart to other Gods 
to give an account of its conduct, as the law of our country asserts. 
This, however, is a circumstance which produces confidence in the good, 
but is terrible in the extreme to the evil; for no great assistance can be 
rendered them after death. Hence, it is necessary to give them all 
proper assistance while living, that they may live in the most just and 
holy manner, and that after the present life they may escape the 
punishments which await the commission of crimes. Since this, then, 
is the case, we ought by no means to ruin our families, in consequence 
of thinking that this mass of flesh which is buried is truly our relative; 
but we should be persuaded that the son or brother, or any person for 
whom we have an affection, and whom we consider as buried, has 
departed hence in consequence of having finished and filled up his fate. 
We shall, therefore, act well on these occasions by employing a 
moderate expense, as upon an inanimate altar of terrestrial natures. But 
the legislator will not, in the most disgraceful manner, divine what this 


moderate expense should be. Let this, then, be the law:- that he who 
possesses the greatest estate shall not spend more than five minz on any 
funeral; that he who possesses the second estate shall spend three minz; 
the third, two; and the fourth, one mina. For thus the funeral expenses 
of every individual will be moderate. But, as the guardians of the laws 
ought necessarily to take care of many things, so especially of this, that 
their life may be employed in attending to boys and men, and to males 
and females of every age. And besides this, on the death of every 
citizen, one of the guardians of the laws, whom the relations of the 
deceased shall think fit to choose, should take care that every thing 
pertaining to the funeral is conducted in a becoming and moderate, and 
not in an unbecoming and disgraceful manner. And let them be 
honoured when the former, but considered as infamous when the latter, | 
is the case. Let, therefore, every thing pertaining to funerals take place 
according to this law. But things of the following kind ought to be 
committed to the care of the legislator who establishes political law: - it 
would be unbecoming either to order, or not, the dead to be lamented 
with tears; but loud lamentations on this occasion, out of the house, are 
to be forbidden. The dead body, likewise, should not be suffered to be 
carried openly in the more frequented roads, accompanied with 
lamentations, nor yet out of the city before day. Let such, therefore, be 
the established laws respecting these particulars. And let him who is 
obedient to them be exempt from punishment; but let him who 
disobeys one of the guardians of the laws be punished by all of them in 
such a manner a s shall appear fit to all. With respect to other 
particulars, which either pertain to sepulchres, or to those who through 
patricide and sacrilege are deprived of sepulchres, these we have spoken 
of before, and legally established. So that legislation has now nearly 
obtained its completion. But the end of all things must be considered 
as taking place, not from their being performed, or possessed, or 
inhabited, but from their being properly accomplished, and firmly 
established. For, in a preservation of this kind, it is proper to think, 
that what ought to be done is done, but that prior to this the whole is 
imperfect. 

CLIN. You speak well, O guest. But inform me in a yet clearer 
manner what was your design in what you just now said? 

GUEST. Many things, O Clinias, are beautifully said by the ancients, 
and this is true, in no small degree, with respect to the names of the 


Fates. 
CLIN. How so? 
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GUEST. That the first of these is Lachesis, the second Clotho, and the 
third Atropos,' who is the preserver of what has been asserted by us. 
These are assimilated to things conglomerated by fire, and which possess 
an inconvertible power. And in a city and polity these ought not only 
to procure health and safety to bodies, but a good establishment of laws 
in souls, or rather the preservation of laws. But it appears to me that 
this is yet wanting to laws, - I mean, an inquiry how they may obtain 
an inconvertible power according to nature. 

CLIN. You speak of no small affair, if it is possible to find how a 
thing of this kind may take place in every possession. 

GUEST. But this is possible, as it appears in every respect to me at 
present. 

CLIN. Let us not, therefore, depart hence, by any means, till we have 
added this to the laws we have now delivered. For it is ridiculous to 
labour in any thing in vain, and not to lay down something stable. 

MEGIL. You exhort in a proper manner: and you will also find me to 
be such a one. 

CLIN. You speak well. What then is this preservation, and after what 
manner may it be obtained in our polity and laws? 

GUEST. Have we not said that an assembly ought to be held in our 
city of the following kind:- That always ten of the oldest guardians of 
the law, together with all such as are honoured with gifts, should make 
a part of this assembly? That, further still, those who have travelled 
over many regions in order that they might find something adapted to 
the preservation of the laws, should go to this assembly, if on their 
return their manners were found to be uncorrupted, and themselves 
worthy to be members of this assembly? That, besides this, each of 
these ought to bring with him young men, who are not less than thirty 
years of age, and who are judged to deserve this honour both by nature 
and education, and by the approbation of the whole assembly? And that 
if any unworthy young man should be brought to the assembly, the 
sentence which is passed should be of no moment? Lastly, that this 
assembly should be convened before day, when there 1s a perfect leisure 
from all other business, both public and private? Was not something of 
this kind asserted by us in the preceding discourse? 

CLIN. It was. 

GUEST. Again, therefore, resuming the discourse about this assembly, 
we say, that if any one hurls forth this, as an anchor of the whole city, 


' For an account of the Fates, see the Notes to the Tenth Book of the Republic, 
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and which contains in itself every thing that can be desired, every thing 
will be preserved which we wish to be so. 

CLIN. How so? 

GUEST. We shall after this take occasion to speak with rectitude, and, 
to the utmost of our power, leave nothing unfinished. 

CLIN. You speak exceedingly well: act, therefore, agreeably to your 
conceptions. 

GUEST. It is proper therefore, O Clinias, to understand, with respect 
to every thing, a fit saviour in every work; as in an animal, the soul and 
the head are naturally the greatest saviours of the whole. 

CLIN. How again do you say? 

GUEST. The virtue of these, doubtless, affords safety to the whole 
animal. 

CLIN. But how? 

GUEST. In soul, indeed, besides other things, intellect is inserted; and 
in the head, besides other things, sight and hearing. And, in short, 
intellect being mingled with the most beautiful senses, so as to produce 
one thing, the preservation of the several parts may most justly be said 
to be thus effected. 

CLIN. It appears so. 

GUEST. Undoubtedly. But does not intellect, mingled with the senses, 
become the safety of ships, both in tempests and fair weather? Or, in 
a ship, do not the pilot and the sailors, in consequence of mingling their 
senses with the piloting intellect, preserve both themselves and every 
thing pertaining to the ship? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But there is no need of many examples about things of this 
kind: let us consider, therefore, in an army, and in medicine, to what 
mark both commanders and physicians directing their attention, become 
the means of preservation. 

CLIN. It will be proper to do so. 

GUEST. Do not the former of these, then, direct their attention to 
victory, and the strength of the enemies, but the latter to the health of 
the body? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But, if the physician is ignorant of that respecting the body 
which we now denominate health, or the commander of victory, or of 
other things which we might mention, would they appear to be endued 
with intellect about any of these particulars? 

CLIN. How could they? 


GUEST. But what with respect to a city? If any one is ignorant of the 
mark at which a politician ought to look, could he, in the first place, be 
justly denominated a governor? And, in the next place, would he be 
able to preserve that, the scope of which he 1s perfectly unacquainted 
with? 

CLIN. How could he? 

GUEST. It is necessary therefore now, as it appears, if the 
establishment of this our city is to obtain its completion, that there 
should be some one in it who knows, in the first place, this which we 
call the political scope; in the next place, after what manner it is 
requisite to partake of this; and, in the third place, which of the laws, 
and who among men, will properly or improperly consult with a view 
to this. For, if any city is destitute of a thing of this kind, it will not be 
wonderful, since it must be void of intellect and sense, if all its actions 
are the result of chance. 

CLIN. You speak the truth. 

GUEST. Now, therefore, are we able to say in what part of our city, 
or by what studies, any guard of this kind will be sufficiently obtained? 

CLIN. I cannot clearly inform you, O guest. But, if 1 may be allowed 
tO jest, it appears to me that this discourse tends to that nocturnal 
assembly which you said ought to be instituted. 

GUEST. You have rightly conjectured, O Clinias; and, as the present 
reasoning announces, this assembly ought to possess every virtue; the 
chief of which is not to wander, by regarding a multitude of particulars, 
but, looking to one thing, always to emit all things like darts to this. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Now, therefore, we learn that it is not wonderful that the 
legal institutions of cities wander. For different establishments of the 
laws in each city look to different things. And to some, the end of what 
is just consists in certain persons governing in the city, whether they are 
better or worse than others. But, with others, the end consists in 
becoming rich, whether they are slaves or not. The attention of others 
again is directed to a life of liberty. Others establish laws for two 
purposes, that they may be free themselves, and that they may become 
the despots of other cities. And those that are most wise direct their 
attention to these, and to all such particulars, at once; but they are 
unable to assign any one principal thing to which the rest ought to look. 

CLIN. Hence, O guest, that which was formerly established by us 1s 
right; for we said that the whole of our laws should always look to one 
thing. And we granted that this might, with the greatest rectitude, be 
called virtue. 


GUEST. We did so. 


CLIN. And it was likewise established by us that virtue was, in a 
certain respect, fourfold. 

GUEST. Entirely so. 

CLIN. And that intellect, likewise, was the leader of all these, to which 
all other things, and three of the virtues, ought to look. 

GUEST. You have followed me in a beautiful manner, O Clinias; 
continue, therefore, to follow me in what remains. For we have said, 
that the intellect of the pilot, the physician, and the commander, looks 
to one thing; but, accusing the politic intellect, we have arrived thus far, 
and we shall now thus interrogate it as if it were a man: - O wonderful 
man! to what do you tend? What is that one thing which the medicinal 
intellect can speak of in a perspicuous manner; but you, who, as you 
say, excel all prudent persons, are not able to do this in your art? Or 
can you, O Megillus and Clinias, answer for him what this is, as I have 
often done to you for others? 

CLIN. By no means, O guest. 

GUEST. But should we not desire to perceive what this is, and in what 
things it subsists? 

CLIN. In what particular things do you mean? 

GUEST. As we have said that there are four species of virtue, it is 
evident that each of them must necessarily be one, since they are 


altogether four. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. We likewise denominate all these one. For we say that 
fortitude is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue; and, in a similar 
manner, the two others, as 1f this thing virtue was not in reality many 
things, but one thing only. 

CLIN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. So far, therefore, as these two differ from each other, and 
receive two names, and, in a similar manner, the other two, there is no 


difficulty in speaking of them; but so far as we call both of them, 
together with the other two, one thing, viz. virtue, it is not easy to 
speak of them. | 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. There is no difficulty in explaining what I say. For let us 
only divide among ourselves the business of interrogating and answering. 

CLIN. How again do you mean? 

GUEST. Do you ask me why, denominating virtue one thing, we again 
give this appellation to two things, one of which is fortitude, and the 
other prudence? For I will tell you the cause, which is this:- One of 
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these is conversant with fear, whence savage beasts also participate of 
fortitude, and the manners of very young children. For the soul may 
be brave from nature without reason, but without reason it never was 
prudent and endued with intellect, nor 1s, nor ever will be. So that this 
latter differs from the former. 

CLIN. You speak truly. 

GUEST. You, therefore, understand from my discourse in what 
manner these are two, and how they differ from each other; but how 
they are one and the same do you again inform me. But think as if you 
were telling me how being four they are one, and as if I afterwards 
should show you how being one they are again four. And after this, let 
us consider, whether he who wishes sufficiently to understand any thing 
which has both a name and a definition, ought only to know the name, 
but should be ignorant of the definition; or whether it is base for him 
who has any knowledge respecting things which transcend in magnitude 
and beauty, to be ignorant of all such particulars as these. 

CLIN. It appears so. 

GUEST. But is there any thing greater which a legislator, a guardian 
of the laws, and he who is thought to surpass all others in virtue, and 
for this receives rewards, can possess, than fortitude, temperance, justice, 
and prudence? 

CLIN. How is it possible there can? 

GUEST. Ought not, therefore, interpreters, teachers, legislators, and 
guardians of others, to teach those who desire to know and to perceive 
things of this kind, or who require punishment and reproof, what power 
virtue and vice possess; and must they not, through information of this 
kind, in every respect excel others? Or will any poet coming into the 
city, or any instructor of youth, be considered as better than him who 
excels in all virtue? And, in the next place, will it appear wonderful if 
a city, in which the guardians have not a sufficient knowledge of virtue, 
in consequence of being without a guard, should suffer the same things 
which many cities at present suffer? 

CLIN. It will not appear wonderful. 

GUEST. What then? Shall we do what we just now spoke of? Or 
shall we consider how we may enable the guardians to excel others in 
virtue, both in words and in reality? Or after what manner our city 
may become similar to the head and senses of the prudent, through 
possessing in itself a guard of this kind? 

CLIN. How, therefore, O guest, and after what manner, shall we 
speak, assimilating it to a thing of this kind? 
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GUEST. It is evident that the city itself will resemble the cavity of the 
head; and that the junior guardians, who are ingenuous and sagacious, 
will be placed, as it were, on the highest summit, whence they can 
survey, in a circle, the whole city, and, while they defend it, deliver the 
senses to the memory, and announce to the elders every thing that takes 
place in the city. But these being assimilated to intellect, through 
understanding in the highest perfection a multitude of things which are 
worthy of regard, they will consult for the city, and employ the junior 
guardians as agents in their consultations. For thus both will truly 
preserve the city in common. Whether, therefore, shall we say they are 
to be established in this manner, or not? Or shall we say that they are 
all to be considered as equal, and not accurately determine the difference 
between them, in education and discipline? 

CLIN. But this, O wonderful man, is impossible. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, proceed to a more accurate discipline than 
the former. 

CLIN. By all means. 

GUEST. But is not that which we just now touched upon the very 
thing which we are in want of? 


CLIN. Entirely so. 
GUEST. We said, then, that in every thing a consummate artificer and 


guardian ought not only to be capable of looking to many things, but 
should eagerly tend to one thing, and, when he has obtained a 
knowledge of it, orderly dispose according to this whatever he beholds. 

CLIN. Right. 

GUEST. Can, therefore, any speculation be assigned more accurate 
than that which is able to look to one idea from things many and 
dissimilar? 

CLIN. Perhaps not. 

GUEST. Not perhaps, but in reality, O demoniacal man! there is not 
any human method more clear than this. 

CLIN. Believing what you say, O guest, I will admit it. Let us, 
therefore, proceed, speaking agreeably to this assertion. 

GUEST. As it appears, therefore, the guardians of a divine polity must 
be compelled by us to see accurately, in the first place, what that 1s 
which is the same in all the four virtues; and which, being one thing in 
fortitude and temperance, justice and prudence, we very properly call by 
one name, virtue. Strenuously laying hold of this at present, O friends, 
if you are willing, we will not leave it till we have sufficiently said what 
that is which is to be looked to, whether as one thing, or as a whole, or 
as both, or in whatever way it may subsist. Or can we think that, if 
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this escapes us, we can ever sufficiently possess the things pertaining to 
virtue, respecting which we are neither able to say whether it is many 
things, nor whether it is four things, nor whether it is one thing? If, 
therefore, you are persuaded by our advice, we shall devise some method 
by which this may take place in our city. Or, if it appears in every 
respect agreeable to you, w< will dismiss ıt. 

CLIN. A thing of this kind, O guest, is by the hospitable God by no 
means to be dismissed, since you appear to us to speak with the utmost 
rectitude. But how can any one devise this method? 

GUEST. We shall not yet say how this ts to be devised: but, in the first 
place, is it requisite or not that we should firmly consent among 
ourselves? 

CLIN. It is doubtless requisite, if possible. 

GUEST. But what with respect to the beautiful and the good? Are our 
guardians to know that each of these is alone many? Or should they, 
likewise, know that it is one, and how it is so? 

CLIN. It nearly seems necessary, that they should know scientifically 
how each of these is one. 

GUEST. But what? ought they to understand this, and at the same 
time be incapable of evincing by arguments that they do understand it? 

CLIN. But how can this be? For you speak of a certain habit 
belonging to a slave. 

GUEST. But what with respect to all serious pursuits? Shall we in a 
similar manner say, that those who are to be truly guardians ought truly 
to know the particulars respecting the truth of laws, be able sufficiently 
to unfold them in discourse, and act agreeably to them, judging what 
things subsist beautifully according to nature, and what have a contrary 
subsistence? 

CLIN. How is it possible we should not? 

GUEST. Is not that one of the most beautiful things which we 
seriously discussed concerning the Gods? As that they are, that they 
appear to possess a mighty power, and that this ought to be known by 
man, as far as he is capable of knowing it? Likewise, that we should 
pardon the greater part of those in the city, if they only follow the 
mandates of the laws, but that we should not commit the guardianship 
of them to any one who has not laboured to acquire all possible faith in 
things pertaining to the Gods? And that we should never choose any 
one for a guardian of the laws, who is not a divine man, who has not 
laboured in the study of the laws, and who does not excel in virtue? 
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CLIN. It is just, therefore, as you say, that he who is sluggish, or 
incapable of judging respecting things of this kind, should be far 
removed from beautiful concerns. 

GUEST. Do we, therefore, know that there are two things which lead 
to a belief of the particulars concerning the Gods, which we discussed 
above? 

CLIN. What are they? 

GUEST. One is that which we asserted respecting the soul, that it is 
the most ancient and divine of all things, of which the motion receiving 
generation imparts an ever-flowing essence: but the other is concerning 
the orderly motion of the stars, and such other things as through the 
dominion of intellect adorn the universe. For he who contemplates 
these things neither in a negligent nor in a stupid manner, can never 
become so impious as not to be affected in a manner perfectly contrary 
to the conjectures of the multitude. For these conceive that those who 
apply themselves to things of this kind, I mean to astronomy and other 
necessary arts in conjunction with it, become atheists, in consequence of 
beholding things subsisting from necessity, and not from the dianoétic 
energies of a will by which all things are rendered good. 

CLIN. How then do these subsist? 

GUEST. They now subsist, as I have said, perfectly contrary to what 
they would if they were conceived to be deprived of soul. For though 
such as more accurately investigate these things than others, in a 
wonderful manner touch upon the truth, and by employing accurate 
reasoning evince that they are not destitute of soul and intellect; and 
though some of these’ dared to assert that it was intellect which 
adorned every thing in the heavens; yet again erring with respect to the 
nature of the soul, as not knowing that it is more ancient than body, 
but conceiving it to be junior, they again, as I may say, subverted all 
things, and, much more, themselves. For, believing that all such things 
as are obvious to the sight subsist in the heavens,’ they considered the 
celestial regions as full of stones and earth, and many other inanimate 
bodies, and attributed to these the causes of the whole world. It was 
owing to this, that many who touched upon such like particulars were 
accused of impiety, and of engaging in difficult undertakings. And, 
besides this, those who philosophised were reviled by poets, and 
compared by them to dogs barking in vain; and other things were said 


' Viz. Anaxagoras and his followers. See the Phedo. 


+ This is the doctrine of modern astronomers. 
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of them which it would be foolish to repeat. But now, as I have said, 
the very contrary to this takes place. 

CLIN. How so? 

GUEST. No mortal man can ever become firmly pious who does not 
admit these two things: viz. that soul is the most ancient of all things 
which participate of generation, and is immortal; and that it rules’ over 
all bodies. But, besides this, our guardian of the laws should not be 
ignorant of that which has been often asserted by us, that there is a true 
intellect in the stars; and he should likewise possess the necessary 
disciplines which are previous to these things; and employ a proper 
Muse, in order to harmonize the pursuits of manners and legal 
institutions. And, lastly, he should be able to render a reason for such 
things as admit one, and to show why this is not possible with other 
things. He who has not these requisites for public virtues will nearly 
never be a sufficient governor of the whole city, but will be subservient 
to other governors. But it is now proper to consider, O Clinias and 
Megpillus, whether we ought to establish the character we have been 
describing, as the future legal guardian of all the preceding laws, for the 
sake of the preservation of the whole city; at the same time, that 
nocturnal assembly of governors, endued with all such discipline as we 
have mentioned above, being adopted: or how shall we act? 

CLIN. But, O best of men, why should we not to the utmost of our 
power establish him? 

GUEST. We certainly ought all of us to strive to accomplish this. I, 
indeed, will cheerfully be your helper. For perhaps though skill in, and 
the consideration of, things of this kind, I may find many other 
assistants besides myself. 

CLIN. Let us, O guest, proceed in this path rather than any other, in 
which Divinity himself nearly leads us. But let us now speak of and 
devise the method by which this may be properly accomplished. 

GUEST. Laws about things of this kind, O Megillus and Clinias, 
cannot be established till the city is orderly disposed; for then their 
authority may be legally determined. But they cannot in any other way 
be adopted with rectitude than by erudition and frequent examination 
in conjunction with others. 

CLIN. How so? Why do we again say this? 


' As Plato, therefore, has demonstrated in the preceding Tenth Book, that the 
apparent orb of every star 1s the vehicle of a ruling soul, it follows, according to him, 
that no one is firmly pious who does not believe this. And hence, the gross ignorance 
or impudence of those sophistical priests who have dared to assert that Plato ridiculed 
the religion of his country ts sufficiently obvious. 
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GUEST. In the first place, without doubt, a catalogue should be made 
of those men who are adapted to be guardians, by their age, by the 
power of disciplines, and by their manners and habits. In the next place, 
it is neither easy to find what ought to be learnt, nor to become the 
disciple of him who discovers this. Besides this, the times will be in 
vain prescribed in writing, in which the several particulars ought to take 
place. For neither will the learners be able to know when any thing 
may be opportunely learnt, before science of the discipline is generated 
in their souls. Hence, all these particulars being spoken of occultly, will 
not be spoken of properly: but they are occult, because they cannot be 
rendered clearer by. narration. 

CLIN. Since this then is the case, O guest, what shall we do? 

GUEST. We must act, O friends, according to the proverb. For we 
must discuss the affair in common and publicly. And if we wish to 
make the dangerous trial, respecting the whole polity, we must do all 
things, either, as they say, throwing thrice six, or three dice. I will, 
however, undergo the danger with you, in speaking and explaining what 
appears to me respecting the discipline and education which we have 
now discussed. The hazardous enterprise is, indeed, neither small, nor 


similar to any other. But I exhort you, O Clinias, to make this the 
object of your care. For you, in the city of the Magnesians, or in that 
to which Divinity shall give a name, will obtain the greatest glory if you 
establish it properly. Or certainly, in this case, you cannot avoid 
appearing to be the bravest of all that shall succeed you. If then this 
divine assembly shall be established for us, O friends and companions, 
the city must be delivered to its care. Nor will there be any altercation, 
as I may say, with any of the legislators at present respecting these 
institutions. But, in reality, we shall nearly effect that in a vigilant state, 
which we touched upon in our discourse a little before, as in a dream, 
when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement of the head 
with intellect, if these men are accurately mingled together for us, are 
properly disciplined, and when disciplined reside in the acropolis of the 
region, so as to become such guardians, and possess the virtue of 
preservation in such a degree as we have not known any to possess it in 
the former part of our lives 

MEGIL. O friend Clinias, from all that has been now said by us, it 
follows, that we must either omit the establishment of this city, or not 


dismiss this our guest, but by entreaties and all manner of devices make 
him a partaker with us in establishing the city. 


CLIN. You speak with the greatest truth, Megillus. And I indeed shall 
act in this manner; but do you also cooperate with me. 
MEGIL. I will. 


End Note to The Laws 


1. (See page 34, line 653d) The following account of the festivals of the 
ancients, from the Descriptions of Libanius, fully proves the truth of what is 
here asserted by Plato represents to us the liberal, philanthropic, and hospital 
spirit of Paganism in the most amiable point of view, and naturally leads the 
truly benevolent mind to regret that such philanthropy has been for so long a 
period banished from the earth; that the presence of divinity is no longer 
considered as essentially necessary to the splendour of festivity, and that a 
festival at present is every thing but a solemnity! 

"Solemn festivals when approaching produce desire in the human race, when 
present they are attended with pleasure, and when past with recollection: for 
remembrance places men very near the transactions themselves. The 
recollection also possesses a certain advantage. For, in speaking of solemn 
festivals, it is also necessary to speak concerning the Gods in whose honour 
they are instituted. Men prepare themselves for these festivals, when they 
approach, with joy. The multitude indeed procure such things as may furnish 
them with a splendid entertainment, but the worthy, those things by which 
they may reverence the Gods. Cattle and wine, and whatever else is the 
produce of the fields, are brought from the country. Garments also are 
purified; and every one is anxious to celebrate the festival in perfection. Those 
that are in want of garments are permitted to borrow such as are requisite to 
adorn themselves on this occasion, from those that have abundance. When the 
appointed day arrives, the priests open the temples, pay diligent attention to the 
statues; and nothing is neglected which contributes to the public convenience. 
The cities too are crowded with a conflux of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
assembled to celebrate the festival; some coming on foot, and others in ships. 

"At sunrise they enter the temples in splendid garments, worshipping that 
divinity to whom the festival is sacred. Every master of a house therefore 
precedes, bearing frankincense: a servant follows him, carrying a victim; and 
children walk by the side of their parents, some very young, and others of a 
more advanced age, already perceiving the strong influence of the Gods. One 
having performed his sacrifice departs; another approaches to perform it. 
Numerous prayers are every where poured forth; and words of good omen are 
mutually spoken. With respect to the women,, some offer sacrifices in the 
temples; and others are satisfied with beholding the crowd of those that 
sacrifice. When such things as pertain to the divinities are properly 
accomplished, the tables follow, at which hymns are sung in praise of the God 
who ts honoured in the festival. Social drinking succeeds, with songs which are 
partly serious and partly jocose, according to the different dispositions of the 
company. Some likewise feast in the temples, and others at home; and citizens 
request strangers to partake with them of the banquet. In the course of 
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drinking, ancient friendships are rendered more firm, and others receive their 
commencement. After they have feasted, rising from table, some take the 
strangers and show them whatever is worthy to be seen in the city; and others 
sitting in the Forum gaily converse. No one is sorrowful, but every 
countenance is relaxed with jog. The exaction of debts gives place to festivity; 
and whatever might cause affliction is deferred to another time. Accusations 
are silent, and the judge does not pass sentence; but such things as produce 
pleasure alone flourish. The slave is not afraid of blows from his master, and 
pedagogues are mild to youth. 

"In the evening they sup splendidly, at which time there are so many torches 
‘that the city is full of light. There are also many revellers, and various flutes, 
and the sound of pipes is heard in the narrow streets, accompanied with 
sometimes the same, and sometimes different songs. Then to drink even to 
intoxication is not perfectly disgraceful; for the occasion in a certain respect 
appears to take away the opprobrium. On the following day the divinity is not 
neglected; but many of those that worshipped on the preceding day to not 
again come to the shows. Those that contend in the composition of verses 
attend on this, but those with whom the contest is in the scenes, on the 
preceding day. The third day also is not far short of these; and pleasure and 
hilarity are extended with the time of the festival. When the solemnity ends, 
prayers are offered for futurity, that they, their children and families may again 
be spectators of it; after which the strangers depart, and the citizens accompany 
them." 

The same author likewise in his account of the Calends observes as follows: 
"This festival is extended as far as the dominion off the Romans; and such is the 
joy it occasions, that if it were possible time could be hastened for mortals, 
which according to Homer was effected by Juno respecting the sun, this festival 
also would be hastened by every nation, city, house, and individual of mankind. 
The festival flourishes in every plain, on every hill and mountain, and in every 
lake and navigable river. It also flourishes in the sea, if at that time it happens 
to be undisturbed by tempest; for then both ships and merchants cut through 
its waves and celebrate the festival. Joy and feasting every where abound. The 
earth is then full of honours; in consequence of men honouring each other by 
gifts and hospitality. The foot-paths and the public roads are crowded with 
men, and four-footed animals bearing burthens, subservient to the occasion; and 
the ways in the city are covered, and the narrow streets are full. Some are 
equally delighted with giving and receiving; but others, though they do not 
receive any thing, are pleased with giving, merely because they are able to give. 
And the spring by its flowers, indeed, renders the earth beautiful; but the 
festival by its gifts, which pouring in from every place are every where diffused. 
He therefore who asserts that this is the most pleasant part of the year, will not 
err; so that, if the whole time of life could be passed in the same manner, the 
islands of the blest would not be so much celebrated by mankind as they are 
at present. The first appearance of the swallow is indeed pleasant, yet does not 
prevent labour; but this festival thinks proper to remove from the days of its 
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celebration every thing laborious, and permits us to enjoy minds free from 
molestation. These days free the youth from two-fold fears, one arising from 
their preceptors, the other from their pedagogues. They also make slaves as 
much as possible free, and exhibit their power even in those in chains, 
removing sorrow from their countenances, and exciting some of them to mirth. 
They can also persuade a father who expects the death of his son, and through 
sorrow is wasting away;, and averse to nourishment, to be reconciled to his 
condition, to abandon darkness, lay aside his squalid appearance, and betake 
himself to the bath: and what the most skilful in persuasion are unable to 
accomplish, that the power of the festival effects. It also conciliates citizen with 
citizen, stranger with stranger, one boy with another, and woman with woman. 
It likewise instructs men not to be avaricious, but to bring forth their gold, and 
deposit it in the right hands of others.” He concludes with observing, "that the 
altars of the Gods in his time did not possess all that they did formerly, this 
being forbidden by the law of the Christians; but that, before this prohibition, 
much fire, blood, and fume of sacrifice ascended to heaven from every region, 
so that the banquets in honour of the Gods were then splendid during the 
festival.” 

The most remarkable circumstance in these festivals was the cause of this 
universal joy, which was no other than the firm persuasion that divinity was 
then present and propitious, as is evident from the following beautiful passage 
from Plutarch;, in the Treatise in which he shows that pleasure is not attainable 
according to Epicurus: "Neither the discourses (says he) of those that wait in 
the temples, nor the seasons of solemn festivals, nor any other actions, or 
spectacles, delight us more than those things which we ourselves do concerning 
the Gods, when we celebrate orgies, or join in the dance, or are present at 
sacrifices, or the greatest of the mysteries. For then the soul is not sorrowful, 
abject, and languid, as if conversing with certain tyrants, or dire avengers, 
which it is reasonable to suppose she then would be; but where she especially 
thinks and rationally conceives divinity is present, there she especially banishes 
sorrow, and fear, and care, and lets herself loose even to intoxication, frolic and 
laughter. In amorous concerns, indeed, as the poet once said, 


Remembrance of the joys that Venus gave, 
Will fire the bosom of the aged pair. 


But in public processions and sacrifices, not only the old man and the old | 
woman, not only the poor and the plebeian, but also 


The dusty thick-legg’d drab that turns the mill, 


and household slaves and hirelings, are elevated with joy and gladness. 
Banquets and public entertainments are given both by the wealthy and kings; 
but those which take place at sacrifices and solemnities, when through 
inspiration we appear to approach very near to a divine nature, are attended 
with much greater joy and pleasure, in conjunction with honour and 
veneration. Of this, the man who denies a Providence has no portion. For it 
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is not the abundance of wine, nor the roasting of meat, which gives delight in 
solemn festivals, but the good hope and belief that divinity is propitiously 
present, and gratefully receives what is done. From some of our festivals we 
exclude the flute and the crown; but when divinity is not present at the 
sacrifice, as the solemnity of the banquet, the rest is impious, is void of 
festivity, and possesses nothing of divine fury; or, rather, the whole is 
unpleasant, and even painful." 

Oure dtarptBou TWV EV LEPOG OUTE KALPOL TWV EOPTAOMWY, OVTE FPAÈELÇ, OUTE 
overs evdpatvovory eTrepar paor wy opwpev n dpwpyerv avra repi ewr, 
_ OPŅLQAÇOVTEÇ,  xopevovTes, n uoraÇ Taæpovteç, n TEAETALC. ov yap WÇ 
TUPAVVAÇ NLV N SELvOLG KOAGOTALG OptAOVOa mrkavTta n Yuxn TEptAUTOC eon 
Kou TAREN kært ÔvohvuoÇ, otep eko ny: aAA’ orou uaMora ĝofatei ra 
dtacvoerrar TApevat Tov Îeov, exet paMora vrac kat PoBoug kart To dpovri tery 
ARWOAUEVN TH NÖOEVY EXPL PEÔNÇG Kaw Tardtag Kau yedwTo> ahinoi eavr. 
Ev Tog EPWTLKOÇG WÇ O FUNTNÇ EtPNKE, 


Karı Te yepwv kat ypnuc, exnv xpuong Adpodirnc 
Mrnowvran, xat now ernephn piñor nrop. 


Ey ôe routa karı voraç ov povov yepwy kat YPnÜÇ, ovde TENG Kou LÔLWTNÇ, 
AAAA KAL TAXVOKEANÇG adeTpiG TOG puny Kivoupern, kat orkoTptBeÇ kat OnE 
uro ynOouc kau xappoourns avapepovta: Kovoroatc TE kat BarotNevowy EOTLATELC 
KOL FOAVÔQLOLAL TLVEÇ TAPELOLV an Ô' Ed LEPOALG Ka OunwoNatc, KAL OTAY EYYLOTO 
rov Îeiov TY emiva Pavey doxwot, ETA TLUNG kart cEeBaopou rov ðåapepovoav 
ndovny KAL XAPLV EXOVOLY. TAUVTNÇG ovdey QAVÖPL pETEOTLY ATEyYWKOTL THC 
Xpovaac. ou yap ovou TANÂDOÇ, ovde OFTHOLG KPEWV TO EVPPALVOV EOTLY EV TALÇ 
copTALC, adda kati EXEC ayan ka doka Tov tæpeiwvart Tov Îeov evpevn, kai 
dexeoOat Ta yivomeva KEXAPLOEVWÇ: Quoy pev yap ETEPWP EOPTWIV KOL 
aorepavoy adatpouperv, Geou de Ovai un TæpovtToÇ, woTep iepov oxn, abeor eoni 
Kau aveopTaoTroy kat averPovotactoy To NEtTopeEvov, paddov ĝe oor QATEPREÇ 
av7y Kot Auxnpoy. The same author also observes, in his Treatise on 
Superstition, "that holy days, temple feasts, the being initiated in mysteries, 
processions, with public prayers and solemn devotions, were considered as the 
most agreeable things in human life." 


THE EPINOMIS 


Or 


THE PHILOSOPHER 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Epinomis, or Nocturnal Convention, was not written by Plato, but, 
as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius, by Philip Opuntius, one of 
Plato’s disciples. This dialogue, which, as its name implies, is a 
supplement to the Laws, is highly valuable, both for its great antiquity, 
its author being contemporary with Plato, and the recondite wisdom 
' which it contains. However, notwithstanding its great intrinsic 
excellence, it appears to me that any one much conversant with the 
writings of Plato might easily discover that it was not written by that 
philosopher, though antiquity had been totally silent in this particular; 
for, where shall we find in it either his heroical strength and 
magnificence of diction, or his profundity, accuracy, and sublimity of 
conception? 

This dialogue is also very properly inscribed The Philosopher, since the 
design of it, as the author informs us in the very beginning, is to show 
what wisdom is, and how it may be obtained. Before, however, he 
teaches us what wisdom is, he inquires what it is not; and having 
premised certain things necessary to its definition, he shows that the 
august name of wisdom can by no means accord with those arts which 
are subservient to the necessaries and conveniences of life, such as 
politics, agriculture, architecture, rhetoric, and the like. After this, he 
enumerates the speculative disciplines, and, in the first place, not only 
praises but admires arithmetic, which, according to Plato, most of all 
things sharpens the wit, strengthens the memory, and renders the mind 
prompt and adapted to every speculation and action. The arithmetic, 
however, which is here so deservedly praised, is not that which is 
commonly taught, and which is subservient to merchandize and trafhc; 
but it is entirely speculative, and considers the properties of pure 
numbers unconnected with any thing sensible. Of this arithmetic Euclid 
and Nicomachus have transmitted to us the elements; but the study of 
it is at present neglected, because it is not calculated to promote gain, 
facilitate calculation, or expedite business. The author also adds, that 
number was delivered by divinity to men, as a necessary instrument of 
reason and discursive energy; and that, this being taken away, the soul 
would appear to be destitute of intellect, and arts and sciences entirely 
vanish. He also praises geometry, astronomy, music, and physics; and 
places dialectic, 1.e. metaphysics, or wisdom, before all the other sciences, 
because it employs these as steps in the discovery and adoration of 
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Divinity. He likewise shows that there are three employments of this 
queen of the sciences about other disciplines. The first consists in 
beholding the multitude of all these; the second, in surveying the 
communion and connection in all of them; and the third considers in 
what manner this multitude and its union contributes to The One Itself 
and divine good. Lastly, the reader may learn from this dialogue, that 
as religion consists in the worship, so wisdom in the contemplation of 
Divinity; and that human felicity and the end of laws are only to be 
obtained in the union of both. 
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THE EPINOMIS 
or 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


AN ATHENIAN GUEST, 
CLINIAS THE CRETAN, and 
MEGILLUS THE LACEDÆMONIAN. 


According to our agreement, O guest, we are all of us rightly 
assembled, being three, I, and you, and Megillus here, for the purpose 
of considering after what manner we should investigate prudence; which 
when understood, we say that it causes the human habit to subsist in the 
most beautiful manner possible to man, with respect to itself. For we 
have discussed every thing else respecting the establishment of laws. But 
we have not yet related and discovered, that which it 1s the greatest 
thing to discover and relate, I mean, what that is by the learning of 
which mortal man will become wise. We should now endeavour not to 
leave this uninvestigated: for, if we do, we shall nearly leave that 
imperfect, for the sake of rendering which apparent from the beginning 
to the end we have all of us proceeded thus far. 

GUEST. You speak well, friend Clinias. But I think you will now 
hear a wonderful discourse, though again in a certain respect it is not 
wonderful. For many that we meet with in life assert, that the human 
race can neither be blessed nor happy. Attend, therefore, and see, 
whether it appears to you as well as to me, that by speaking as follows 
about this affair we shall speak well. For I say it 1s not possible for men 
in this life, except a few, to become blessed and happy. But the hope ts 
beautiful that after death we shall obtain every thing, for the sake of 
which we cheerfully live and die in the best manner we are able. Nor 
is my assertion novel, but that which we all after a certain manner 
know, as well Barbarians as Greeks. For the production of every animal 
is in the beginning difficult. In the first place, the participation of the 
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foetal habit 1s difficult; and, in the next place, to be nourished and 
educated. And, as we all say, these things are accomplished through ten 
thousand labours. The time, too, is short, not only with respect to the 
endurance of calamities, but every thing else which causes human life to 
take breath, as it were, about a medium. For old age swiftly arriving 
makes every one who is not full of puerile opinion unwilling to return 
to life again, when he considers the life he has lived. And is not the 
subject of our present investigation an argument of the truth of these 
assertions? For we investigate how we may become wise, taking it for 
granted that there is in each of us a power by which this may be 
accomplished. But wisdom then flies from us, when we apply ourselves 
to any of those things which are called by the name of art or prudence, 
or to any other such particulars as we rank among the sciences; because — 
no one of these, as being conversant with human affairs, deserves to be 
called by the appellation of wisdom. The soul, however, vehemently 
confides and prophesies, that she naturally possesses this power: but 
what it 1s, and when, and how it subsists, she is not altogether able to 
discover. But do not our doubting and investigation respecting wisdom 
refer to this exceedingly, viz. that there is abundance of hope for such 
as are able to examine both themselves and others prudently, and in an 
according manner, through every kind of reasoning and disputation? 
Shall we say that these things are so, or not? 

CLIN. We admit that they are, O guest, hoping that we shall in time, 
together with you, entertain the most true opinions respecting them. 

GUEST. In the first place, then, let us discuss those other pursuits 
which are, indeed, called sciences, but do not render him wise who 
receives and possesses them; that, removing these out of the way, we 
may endeavour to assign the particulars of which we are in want, and, 
when assigned, to learn them. Let us, therefore, first consider the things 
which the mortal genus first requires: for these are nearly most 
necessary, and truly such as are first.’ But he who is knowing in these, 
though at first he may appear to be wise, yet now he ts not considered 
as such, but is rather disgraced by science of this kind. We shall 
mention, therefore, what they are, and shall show that every one who 
proposes to appear to others to be a most excellent man, will avoid these 
through the possession of prudence and accurate study. Let the first art 
then be that which orders us to abstain from the eating of human flesh; 
this, according to the fable, being the practice of mankind formerly, 


' That is, they are first to man, who is naturally adapted to proceed from the 


imperfect to the perfect; but the perfect 1s first to nature. 
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after the manner of savage animals, and which recalls us to legal 
nutriment. The ancients, indeed, were and are benevolent to us. Let us, 
however, bid farewell to those whom we call the first men. The 
preparation, indeed, and nutriment of Cerealian food is beautiful and 
good, but will never render a man completely wise: for it 1s attended 
with molestation. Nor yet will the whole of agriculture he able to 
accomplish this. For we all of us appear to undertake the cultivation of 
the earth, not from art but nature, through the favour of Divinity. But 
neither can the construction of houses, the whole of architecture, the 
= making of every kind of furniture, the art of the coppersmith, and the 
apparatus of tectonic, plastic, plectic, and, in short, of all instruments 
which are accommodated to the vulgar, but are not subservient to 
virtue, accomplish this. Nor, again, can the whole of hunting, though 
it is various and artificial, confer magnificence on the wise man. Nor 
yet divination, or the interpreting art; for these alone know that which 
is asserted, but they do not understand whether it is true or not. Since 
then we see that none of those arts by which necessaries are procured 
can make any one wise, after this that discipline remains which is for 
the most part imitative, but by no means serious. For imitation is here 
effected by means of many instruments, and through many gestures of 
bodies not altogether graceful. In discourse, too, there is imitation in 
every Muse; and in things of which the graphic art is the mother, where 
things, many and all-various, are expressed in moist and dry bodies; 
none of which, though fabricated with the greatest diligence, can in any 
respect render a man wise. After imitation, those arts remain which 
afford innumerable helps to men on innumerable occasions. The 
greatest of these and the most useful is the warlike art; but it is in want 
of abundance of felicity, and naturally rather requires fortitude than 
wisdom. But that which they call the medicinal art affords us assistance 
in unseasonable cold and heat, and in all those circumstances by which 
the nature of animals 1s injured; at the same time that no one of these 
contributes to the most true wisdom, for they proceed by uncertain 
conjectures and opinions. We likewise acknowledge that pilots and 
sailors afford us assistance; but at the same time we do not permit any 
one of these to be called a wise man. For none of them knows the rage, 
or the friendship, of the winds, which is the most acceptable thing in the 
whole of the pilot’s art. Nor yet do we call those wise who by the 
power of eloquence afford assistance in courts of justice; for these pay 
attention to the manners of opinion, through memory and experience, 
but wander from the truth of things just in reality. There still remains 
a certain absurd power with respect to the opinion of wisdom, which 
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many denominate nature rather than wisdom. This takes place when 
any one easily understands a thing which he is learning, and firmly 
remembers a multitude of things; and can rapidly attribute to any thing 
that which is accommodated to it, when it is proper so to do. For all 
these some denominate nature, others wisdom, and others sagacity of 
nature. But no prudent person will ever be willing to call any one of 
these a truly wise man. It is however necessary, that a certain science 
should be rendered apparent, which he who possesses will be truly wise, 
and not only so in opinion. But let us consider; for we are attempting 
a thing in every respect difficult, as we are endeavouring to find 
something different from the above-mentioned particulars, which many 
truly and with propriety called wisdom, and which he who receives will 
neither be vile, nor stupid, but be rendered through it wise and good, 
and become an elegant man in a city, whether he governs or 1s 
governed. 

Let us, therefore, consider this in the first place, investigating that one 
science belonging to human nature, which not existing, man would 
become most stupid and unwise. But this ts not very difficult to 
perceive. For, as I may say, referring one to one, that which number 
imparts to the mortal race will accomplish this. I think, however, that 
a God himself, rather than a certain fortune, gave us this for our 
preservation. It is proper, however, to inform you what God I think it 
was, though my opinion will appear wonderful, and yet in a certain 
respect not wonderful. For, how is it possible that he who is the cause 
to us of every thing good should not also be the cause of by far the 
greatest good, prudence? But what God am I celebrating, O Mepillus 
and Clinias? Nearly Heaven, whom it is most just we should, in the 
highest degree, honour, and fervently pray to, since this is done by all 
other Demons and Gods. That Heaven, indeed, is the cause to us of all 
other good, we all acknowledge. But we must also assert that, at the 
same time, he has given us number, and still imparts it to us, if any one 
is willing to follow us in what we say. For he will ascend to the right 
contemplation of this divinity (whether we may be allowed to call him 
the World, or Olympus, Heaven,) who attends to the variety it contains, 
and how, by the courses of the stars which revolve in it, it imparts the 
seasons and nutriment to all things; and besides these, prudence, as we 
have said, together with all number, and every other good. But this is 
the greatest thing, when any one, receiving from him the gift of number, 
proceeds through every circulation. Again, recurring back a little, let us 
call to mind that we very rightly conceived that, by taking away number 
from human nature, we should be deprived of prudence. For the soul 
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of this animal would scarcely any longer be able to receive every virtue, 
if deprived of reason. But the animal which does not know two and 
three, the even and the odd, and is entirely ignorant of number, will 
never be able to give a reason respecting those things of which it alone 
possesses sensation and memory; but nothing hinders it from possessing 
the other virtues, I mean fortitude and temperance, without this 
knowledge. However, he who 1s void of true reason can never become 
wise. And he to whom wisdom is not present, which is the greatest part 
of the whole of virtue, as in this case he will not be perfectly good, so 
he will never be happy. So that there is the greatest necessity that 
number should be established as a principle: but to show that this is 
necessary, a discourse longer than the preceding is requisite. It was, 
however, just now rightly asserted by us, that all the other arts which 
we a little before enumerated, must be entirely subverted if the 
arithmetical science is taken away. But some one who looks to the arts 
may be of opinion, that there are but few things in which mankind are 
indigent of number; yet, even here its utility is great. But if any one 
looks to that which is divine and mortal in generation, in which the 
cultivation of divinity and true piety are known, he will find that no 
prophet can comprehend the mighty power which the whole of number 
possesses. For it is evident that every thing pertaining to music requires 
numbered motion and sound. And, which is the greatest thing, it may 
be easily known that number ts the cause of every thing good, but of 
nothing evil, because every irrational, disordered, inelegant, and 
unharmonious lation, and all such things as participate of a certain evil, 
are deprived of all number. And this ought to be thus understood by 
him who is to be finally happy. To which we may add, that he who is 
ignorant of the just, the good, the beautiful, and all such things, and 
who has not received a true opinion respecting them, cannot employ the 
power of number in order to persuade himself and others. 

But let us now proceed to consider how we learnt to number: 
Whence, then, came we to perceive one and two; so that we might 
understand that in order to the knowledge of which we received this 
power from the universe? Nature, indeed, has not imparted to many 
animals the power of numbering, derived from their parents; but 
Divinity first implanted in us the ability of understanding number in 
that which is pointed out to us. Afterwards he rendered it more 
apparent to us; in which unfolding of things nothing can be seen more 
beautiful, if one thing is compared with another, than the genus of day. 
In the next place behold the night, which possesses the greatest diversity. 
For, by continually revolving these things, you will see many days, and 


many nights, in which the heavens, without ceasing, teach men one and 
two, so that even the most indocile may hence learn to number. For 
thus each of us, on perceiving these things, may understand three and 
four, and the many. And from these, Divinity fabricating, made one 
thing the moon, which at one time appearing greater, and at another 
less, continually varies as far as to fifteen days and nights. And this is 
a period, if any one is willing to establish the whole circle as one. So 
that, as I may say, the most indocile animal may learn to number, if he 
is one to whom Divinity has imparted the ability of learning. And, as 
far as to these, and in these particulars, every animal has the ability of 
becoming skilled in arithmetic, by considering one thing itself, by itself. 
But always to reason about all numbers, when compared with each 
other, appears to be a more arduous undertaking. And for the sake of 
this, Divinity having made, as we have said, the moon, increasing and 
decreasing, fabricated months for the purpose of constituting the year, 
and caused us to compare every number with number, with prosperous 
fortune. Hence, earth bears fruit for us, and becomes prolific, so that 
she is the nurse of all animals; and winds and showers are produced, 
neither immoderate nor immense. But if any thing evil happens in 
these, it is proper to accuse not a divine, but human, nature, as unjustly 
distributing its own life. To us, therefore, investigating laws, it has 
appeared, that other things which are best for men, are easy to be 
known, and that every one can sufficiently understand and perform 
what we asserted respecting them, if he understands what is 
advantageous and what is not so. It has been shown by us, indeed, and 
at present it appears, that all other pursuits are not difficult in the 
extreme; but to assign the manner in which men may be rendered good, 
is perfectly difficult. And again, to possess other goods in a proper 
manner is, as has been said, possible, and not difficult, - I mean riches, 
and the body. Likewise, every one acknowledges it 1s requisite that the 
soul should be good; and every one will say that it becomes good 
through temperance, fortitude, and the like. Every one, too, will say 
that the soul ought to be wise; but what the wisdom is which it ought 
to acquire, is not, as we just now observed, determined by any of the 
multitude. Now, therefore, besides the above-mentioned kinds of 
wisdom, we have discovered a wisdom by no means vile; so that he who 
learns what we have discussed will appear to be wise. But whether he 
who learns these things will be in reality wise and good, must become 
the subject of our discourse. 

CLIN. How justly, O guest, you said that you should endeavour to 
speak greatly about great things! 
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GUEST. They are not trifling things, Clinias; and what is of still 
greater consequence, they are in every respect true. 

CLIN. Exceedingly so, O guest; but, at the same time, do not yield to 
labour, but continue your discourse. 

GUEST. I will. Neither do you, therefore, be weary of hearing. 

CLIN. We shall not: for I will be answerable to you for both of us. 

GUEST. It is well. But it is necessary, as it appears, to speak first of 
all from the beginning; and especially, if we are able, we should 
comprehend in one name that which we consider as wisdom. But if we 
-are very incapable of accomplishing this, we should consider that which 
ranks in the second place, the quality and number of those arts, which 
he who receives will, according to our doctrine, be a wise man. 

CLIN. Proceed, then, 1n this manner. 

GUEST. In the next place, then, the legislator will be without envy 
who speaks better respecting the Gods than the ancients, and who 
employing, as it were, beautiful discipline, honours the Gods with 
hymns, extols their felicity, and thus passes through life. 

CLIN. You speak well, O guest; since the proposed end of your laws 
consists in acquiring the best and most beautiful end of life, through 
reverencing the Gods, and purity of conduct. 

GUEST. How, therefore, shall we speak, Clinias? Does it appear to 
you that we should vehemently honour by hymning the Gods, and that 
we should beseech them that we may proceed to speak things the most 
beautiful and the best respecting their divinities? Or how do you say? 

CLIN. Thus, in a wonderful manner. But, O dzmoniacal man, 
confiding in the Gods, pray, and begin your discourse on the beautiful 
things respecting the Gods and Goddesses. 

GUEST. Be it so, if Divinity himself is pleased to be our leader. Do 
you only pray with me. 

CLIN. Now, therefore, proceed with your discourse. 

GUEST. As the ancients, then, as it seems, have badly delivered in 
images the generation of Gods and animals, it is proper, in the first 
place, according to our former assertion, to accomplish this in a better 
manner, by resuming our discourse to the impious. For, if you 
remember, Clinias, we have shown that there are Gods, that their 
providence extends to all things both small and great, and that they are 
not to be appeased by any unjust supplications or gifts. These things, 
indeed, you should call to mind, because they are highly true. But the 
greatest among those assertions is this, that every soul is more ancient 
than every body. Do you remember? or, rather, do you not perfectly 
remember this? For that which is better, more ancient, and more 
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divine, is prior to that which is worse, junior, and less honourable. 
And, universally, that which governs 1s more ancient than that which 
is governed, and that which leads than that which is led. We must 
admit this, therefore, that soul is more ancient than body. But, if this 
be the case, it 1s probable that what is first in the generation of the first 
must take the lead. We lay down this position, then, that the principle 
of a principle subsists in a more becoming manner, and that thus we 
shall most rightly ascend to the wisdom respecting the generation of the 
Gods. 

CLIN. Let these things be so, which are asserted in the best manner 
we are able. 

GUEST. Come, then, do we not say that an animal then subsists most 
truly according to nature, when one composition of soul and body 
produces by its junction one form? 

CLIN. We do. 

GUEST. A thing of this kind, then, is most justly called an animal. 

CLIN. It 1s. 

GUEST. But it is requisite, according to assimilative reasoning, to say, 
that there are five solid bodies, from which the most beautiful and best 
things may be fashioned. But the whole of the other genus possesses 
one form. For there is not any thing else which can be generated 
immortal, and in no respect at any time possess colour, except the truly 
most divine genus of soul. But this is nearly that alone to which it 
pertains to fashion and fabricate; but it belongs to body to be fashioned, 
generated, and become the object of sight. And we again assert (for it 
must not be said once only) that it is the property of soul to be 
invisible, endued with knowledge, intelligible, and to partake of memory 
and the reasoning power in even and odd mutations. As there are, 
therefore, five bodies, it is requisite to say that two of them are fire and 
water, that the third is air, the fourth earth, and the fifth æther. But in 
the several principalities of these many and all-various animals are 
produced. The truth of this we may thus learn in one of these bodies. 
For let us, in the first place, consider the terrene genus of animals, viz. 
all the human kind, all such animals as have many feet, and are without 
feet, such as have a progressive motion, and such as are stable and 
connected by roots. But this one thing ought to be attended to, that 
though all animals are constituted from all these genera, yet the terrene 
genus abounds with earth and solidity. It is, however, requisite to place 
another genus of animals, which is generated, and, at the same time, 
capable of being seen. For it consists for the most part of fire; but 
likewise contains small parts of earth and air, and of all other things. 
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Hence, it is requisite to assert that all-various and visible animals are 
generated from this genus. It is likewise necessary to think that these 
genera of animals constitute all that the heavens contain; or, in other 
words, that they are the divine genus of the stars, consisting of a most 
beautiful body, and of a soul the most happy and the best. It is also 
requisite to consider this respecting these two genera of animals. For 
each of them is, from the greatest necessity, either indestructible, 
immortal and divine, or the life of each is so extended as not to require 
any longer period of duration. In the first place, therefore, as we have 
satd, we must consider that there are these two genera of animals. And 
we again say that both of them are visible; the one, as it appears, 
consisting wholly of fire, and the other of earth. We must likewise 
assert, that the earthly genus is moved in a disorderly manner, but that 
which consists from fire, in perfect order. It is proper, therefore, to 
consider that which is moved without order, as stupid. But it is 
requisite to establish this as a great argument, that the natures which 
revolve in the heavens are endued with intellect, - I mean, that they 
always proceed according to the same and in a similar manner, and both 
do and suffer the same. But the necessity of a soul possessing intellect 
is by far the greatest of all necessities.’ For it promulgates laws 
governing and not governed. But when soul, which is a thing of the 
most excellent nature, deliberates according to the most excellent 
intellect, then that which is perfect according to intellect takes place in 
reality, nor can an adamant be more firm and inconvertible than such 
a soul. Indeed, the three fates preserve perfect that which is deliberated 
by each of the Gods with the best counsel. It is requisite, therefore, 
men should be convinced that the stars, and the whole of this 
progression, are endued with intellect, from this circumstance, that they 
always perform the same things. For in the past time they have 


deliberated for a wonderfully extended period respecting their actions. 
But they are not, in deliberating, agitated upwards and downwards, nor 
do they wander and revolve in a disorderly manner, acting differently 


at different times. The contrary of this, however, appears to many of 
us, - I mean, that because they perform the same things, and in a similar 


manner, they are without a soul. The vulgar, too, embracing this 
INSANE OPINION, conceive that the human genus is intellectual and vital, 
because it is moved, but that the divine genus 1s destitute of intellect, 
because it abides in the same lations. But it becomes the man who 
attributes to the Gods things more beautiful, more excellent, and more 


t For persuasion belongs to soul, but necessity to intellect. 


friendly to their natures, to conceive that it is necessary to consider 
them as possessing intellect, because they always accomplish the same 
things, according to the same, and in a similar manner. And that this 
is the nature of the stars, most beautiful to the sight, and which by a 
progression and musical dance, the most beautiful and magnificent of all 
choirs, produces in all animals every thing that is proper and becoming. 
But that we justly consider them as animated, may, in the first place, be 
evinced by their magnitude. For they are not in reality so small as they 
appear to be; but it deserves to be believed, that each of them 1s of an 
immense magnitude, as this may be shown by sufficient demonstrations. 
For we may rightly think that the whole sun is larger than the whole 
earth; and that all the stars possess a wonderful magnitude. We should 
consider, therefore, after what manner so preat a bulk can be made to 
revolve by a certain nature perpetually in the same time. I say, 
therefore, that Divinity is the cause of this, and that it cannot in any 
other manner be accomplished. For it can no otherwise become 
animated than through a God, as we have evinced. As Divinity, 
therefore, is the cause of its animation, and all things are easy to a God, 
in the first place, he generated every body and every bulk in the heavens _ 
an animal; and, in the next place, he caused it to move in that manner 
which he conceived, by a dianoétic energy, to be the best. And now, 
respecting all these particulars, we shall make one true assertion, viz. It 
is impossible that earth, heaven, all the stars, and all the bulks composed 
from these, could subsist, unless a soul is either present with each, or 
resident in each, enabling them to revolve with such accuracy according 
to years, and months, and days, and thus procuring for all of us every 
good. But it is requisite that, by how much more vile man is than 
celestial animals, by so much the less should he trifle, but assert 
something conspicuous concerning them. He, therefore, who assigns 
certain fluxions of bodies, or natures, or any thing of this kind, as the 
causes of the celestial convolutions, will not assert any thing 
conspicuous. 

It is, however, requisite to reconsider what we have said with the 
utmost attention, that it may appear whether our assertions were 
reasonable, or altogether futile. In the first place, then, we said, that 
there were two things, the one soul, and the other body; and that there 
were many things pertaining to each. We likewise asserted, that all these 
mutually differed from each other; and that there was no other third 
thing common to any one of them: but that soul differed from body in 
this, that the former possessed, and the latter was destitute of, intellect; 
that the one governed, and the other was in a state of subjection; and 
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that the one was the cause of all the passions of bodies, but that the 
other was not the cause of any one of these. So that he who asserts that 
celestial natures were generated by any thing else, and that they do not 
consist, in the manner we have said, from soul and body, must be very 
stupid and irrational. If, therefore, it is requisite that the arguments 
respecting all such particulars as these should be victorious, and that 


every nature of this kind should be believed to be divine, one of these 


two things must follow, viz. we must either celebrate the celestial orbs 
as Gods, and in so doing we shall act most rightly; or we must consider 
them as images of the Gods, fabricated as statues by the Gods 
themselves. For these two consequences are neither absurd nor of small 
importance, but, as we have said, one of these must ensue; and these 
statues are to be honoured beyond all other statues. For no statues will 
ever be found more beautiful and more common to all men than these, 
nor any that are established in more excellent places, or which so 
transcend in purity, venerableness, and all life, as these, which are 
throughout generated the same. Now, therefore, we should also 
endeavour to assert this respecting the Gods, viz. Since we perceive two 
species of visible animals, one of which we say is immortal, and the 
whole of the other which is terrene, mortal, we should endeavour to 
unfold, according to probable opinion, three species of animals which 
subsist between these five. After fire, then, we place xther; and we 
assert, that from it soul fashions animals which possess, like other 
genera, an abundant power from their own nature, but the smallest 
degree of power for the sake of a mutual bond, from other genera. But, 
after ether, soul fashions from air another genus of animals; and a third 
genus from water. Soul, therefore, having fabricated all these, filled the 
whole of heaven with animals, employing, to the utmost of its power, 
all the genera, as all these participate of life. But the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth, beginning from the generation of the visible Gods, at 
length end in us men. Respecting the Gods, Jupiter, Juno, and all the 
rest, let any one assign them such places as he pleases, if he only 
distributes them according to the same law, and considers this reasoning 
as stable. 

We must call, therefore, the nature of the stars, and such things as we 
perceive together with the stars, the visible Gods, the greatest and the 
most honourable, perceiving every way most acutely, and ranking 
among such things as are first. But after, and under these, in a following 
order, demons subsist, an aérial genus, possessing a third and middle 


seat, who unfold the will of the Gods to men, and whom it 1s highly fit 
we should honour by prayers, for the sake of obtaining their propitious 
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intercession. We cannot, however, wholly perceive either of these two 
kinds of animals, one of which subsists in zther, and the other in a 
following order in air. For, though these demons are by their situations 
near us, yet they never become manifest to us; but they participate of 
an admirable prudence, as being docile and of a good memory; and they 
know all our thoughts. They likewise love in a wonderful manner 
worthy and good men, and vehemently hate such as are vicious, as being 
themselves participants of pain. For the Gods, indeed, who possess the 
end of a divine allotment, are situated beyond the reach of all pleasure 
and pain, and participate, in the utmost perfection, of prudence and 
knowledge. And, as the heavens are full of animals, these demons, and 
the highest Gods, mutually’ interpret all things to each other. For the 
middle animals are borne to earth and the whole heaven with a light and 
rapid impetus. But he who assimilates the fifth genus of animals, which 
is from water to a demigod, will assimilate rightly. And this genus is 
sometimes visible, and sometimes concealed from our sight; and, when 
it 1s visible, is seen in a wonderful and obscure manner. As, therefore, 
there are these five kinds of animals, whatever occurs to us in dreams, 
oracles, and divinations, and such things as we hear through the voice 
of the healthy or diseased, or which happen to us at the close of life, 
whence many sacred rites are instituted, both privately and publicly, and 
will be instituted hereafter, - with respect to all these, the legislator who 
possesses the smallest degree of intellect, will never make innovations in any 
of them, lest he should turn his city to a religion which possesses nothing 
conspicuous. Nor will he forbid any thing respecting sacrifices which the 
law of his country has established, as being convinced that it is not 
possible for a mortal nature to know any thing about such like 
particulars. And for the same reason MUST NOT THOSE BE THE WORST 
OF MEN WHO DO NOT CELEBRATE THE TRULY APPARENT GODS, AND 
WHO SUFFER THE OTHER GODS TO REMAIN DEPRIVED OF THEIR 
SACRED RITES, AND THE HONOURS WHICH ARE THEIR DUE? For this 
is just as if someone should perceive the sun and moon inspecting 
without receiving any honours from the whole of the human race, and 
at the same time should not be anxious for the celebration of their 
divinities by mankind, that festivals and sacrifices may be instituted, and 
that certain parts of greater and lesser years may be often distributed in 
honour of them. Would not such a one, if he should be said to be evil 


' By demons interpreting all things to the Gods, nothing more is implied than an 
energy in demons, by which they become fitted to receive the influence of divinity 


more abundantly. 
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both to himself and to any other by whom he 1s known, be justly said 
to be so? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly, O guest: for such a one must be the worst of 
men. 

GUEST. Know assuredly then, friend Clinias, that this very thing has 
now happened respecting myself. 

CLIN. How do you say? 

GUEST. Know that there are eight powers revolving round the whole 
heaven, which are sisters to each other, and which I have beheld without 
paying them any great attention: for this is easy for another to 
accomplish. Of these, the following are three; one of the sun, another 
of the moon, and another of all the stars, which I mentioned a little 
before: and besides these there are five others.’ With respect to all 
these, and such natures as are contained in these, whether they have a 
progressive motion themselves, or are borne along in vehicles, no one 
of us should at any time think that some of them are Gods, and others 
not; nor yet, that some of them are legitimate, but others such as it is 
not lawful for any of us to mention; but we should say that they are all 
of them brothers, and that they live in fraternal allotments. We should 
likewise honour them, not ordaining for some a year, for others a 
month, and for others no allotted portion of time, in which they 
accomplish their revolutions, and at the same time give perfection to a 
world, which reason determines to be the most divine of all visible 
things. This world a happy man will in the first place admire; and, in 
the next place, he will ardently desire to learn as much respecting it as 
is possible to a mortal nature; thinking that he shall thus pass through 
life in the best and most fortunate manner, and after death arrive at 
places adapted to virtue; and thus being truly initiated, and participating 
in reality of prudence, and becoming one, will pass the rest of his time 
in the contemplation of things the most beautiful of all such as pertain 
to the sight. 

It now remains that we should relate, in the next place, what and how 
many these are. For we may without falsehood strenuously assert as 
follows. I again say, then, that there are eight of these, three of which 
we have already discussed, and consequently five remain. But the fourth 
and fifth lation and transition are nearly equal in swiftness with the sun, 
and are neither slower nor swifter. And of these three, intellect 1s 
always a sufficient leader, I mean of the sun, Lucifer, and that third 
which cannot be denominated because it is not known. But the reason 


t Viz. the five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. 
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of this is, because a Barbarian was the first spectator of these. For an 
ancient region is the nurse of those who first understood these 
particulars through the beauty of the summer season. And such was 
Egypt, and Syria, where, as I may say, all the stars are perpetually 
apparent, because clouds and rain are always far remote from that part 
of the world. Hence, both here, and in every other place, these things 
are found by the experience of an infinite length of time to be true; and 
on this account they ought boldly to be established by the laws. For to 
think that divine natures are not honourable, or that these things are not 
divine, is clearly the province of one not endued with intellect. But it 
is requisite to assign this as the reason why they have no names, though 
indeed they are denominated by certain persons. For Lucifer is called 
Vesper, or the star of Venus, by which it 1s probable that the author of 
this appellation was a Syrian. But the star which revolves with an equal 
velocity with the sun and Lucifer, is called Sulbon, or Mercury. And, 
besides these, there are three lations of those stars, whose course is to 
the right hand, in conjunction with the sun and moon. But it is 
requisite to call the eighth orb’ one, which may with the greatest 
propriety be denominated the upper world. This orb moves contrary 
to the rest, and draws the others along with it, according to the opinion 
of those who have some skill in these affairs. But it is necessary to 
speak of such things as we sufficiently know. For true wisdom will thus 
in a certain respect appear to him who participates, though in a small 
degree, of right and divine intelligence. Three stars then remain, one of 
which differs from the rest by the slowness of its motion. This star is 
called by some Phznon, or Saturn. That which is next to this in 
slowness is called Phaethon, or Jupiter: and, after this follows Puroeis, 
or Mars, who has the most red colour of them all. These things, when 
explained by any one, are not difficult to be understood; but, when 
understood, we should frame such conceptions respecting them as we 
have mentioned above. This, also, ought to be known by every 
Grecian, that we inhabit a region which is nearly the best of all others 
for the acquisition of virtue. But it 1s proper to assert that its praise 
consists in being situated between the nature of summer and winter. 
However, as we have said, because we are more distant from the nature 
of summer than the Barbarians we understood posterior to them the 
orderly arrangement of these Gods; yet we must assert, that whatever 
the Greeks receive from the Barbarians, is by them carried to greater 
perfection. This, too, we should conceive to be the case with respect to 
the subject of the present discourse. For, though it is difficult to 


' That is, the sphere of the fixed stars. 
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discover without ambiguity all such particulars as the present, yet the 
- hope is both beautiful and great, that the Greeks will reverence all these 
divinities with a more excellent mode of worship than that which they 
receive from the Barbarians, and that they will employ both discipline 
and the Delphic oracles, and every legitimate observance, for this 
purpose. Nor should any Greek be at any time fearful, that mortals 
ought not busily to employ themselves about divine concerns; but, on 
the contrary, he should think that neither 1s a divine nature destitute of 
intellect, nor ignorant of human nature. For he knows that, in 
corisequence of Divinity acting as a teacher, those that are taught follow 
and learn: and he likewise certainly knows that he teaches us number 
and to numerate. For he would be the most stupid of all beings if he 
were ignorant of this. For, as it is said, he would truly be ignorant of 
himself, if he were indignant, and not delighted with those that are able 
to learn, and who are rendered good through Divinity. But it is highly 
reasonable to suppose that the first conceptions of men, respecting the 
nature and actions of the Gods, were neither such as wise men would 
frame, nor those that succeeded them. For they asserted, that fire and 
water, and the other bodies, were the most ancient of all things; but that 
the particulars belonging to that wonderful thing soul were of posterior 
origin. Hence, they considered the lation of body as better and more 
honourable, and as moving itself through heat and cold, and every thing 
else of this kind: but they asserted that soul neither moved body nor 
itself. But, now since we say, if soul subsists in body, that it is not at 
all wonderful it should move and carry about both the body and itself, 
there can be no reason to disbelieve its ability to carry about a certain 
weight. Hence, as we now think proper to assert, that soul is the cause 
of the universe; and as of things, some are good and others evil, it is not 
at all wonderful, that soul should be the cause of every lation and 
motion, but that a lation and motion which tends to good should 
proceed from the best soul, and a lation and motion to the contrary, 
from a contrary soul. But it is necessary that things good should have 
vanquished, and should continue to vanquish, things which are not so. 
All these particulars have been asserted by us according to Justice, the 
avenger of the impious. With respect, however, to that which we have 
just now examined, we ought not to hesitate in asserting, that a good 
man 1s a wise man. 

Let us however see, whether this wisdom, of which we were some 
time since in search, can be acquired by discipline or art. For, if we are 
destitute of the knowledge of this, we shall be ignorant of things just. 
Thus it appears to me, and therefore I assert this to be the case. For, 
having explored upwards and downwards, I will endeavour to evince to 
you that which has become apparent to me. For, when the greatest part 
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of virtue is negligently attended to, it becomes the cause of ignorance, 
as what we have just now said appears to me most perspicuously to 
signify. But no one shall persuade us, that there is any part of virtue 
belonging to the mortal race, greater than piety. We must likewise 
assert that this is not produced in the most excellent natures through the 
greatest ignorance. But those are the most excellent natures which are 
most rarely found, and which when found benefit others in the highest 
degree. For the soul which moderately and mildly receives a flow, or 
the contrary nature, is simple and ingenuous: it likewise admires 
fortitude, and is obedient to temperance: and, what is the greatest of all 
in these natures, it is able to learn, is of a good memory, is a lover of 
literature, and is very much delighted with things of this kind. For 
these things are not easily implanted by nature; and when they are 
innate, and obtain proper education and discipline, their possessors 
obtain such authority over most part of their inferiors as to cause them 
to think, speak, and act, in such a manner as 1s requisite, and when it 1s 
requisite, towards the Gods; prevent them from employing artifice in the 
sacrifices and purifications which are performed both to Gods and men; 
and dispose them to honour virtue in reality, which is the most 
important of all things to every city. This part, therefore, we say is 
naturally the most principal, and, when instructed, is capable of learning 
in the greatest degree, and in the best manner. But no one can teach, 
unless Divinity leads the way. It is better, therefore, not to learn from 
one who teaches, but at the same time does not act after this manner. 
However, from what we have now said, it is necessary to learn these 
things; and I have asserted that a nature of this kind is the most 
excellent. Let us then endeavour to explain what these particulars are, 
and how it is requisite to learn them; and this both according to my 
ability, who am the speaker, and the ability of those who are able to 
hear, that we may know after what manner certain things pertaining to 
the culture of divinity may be learnt. Perhaps, therefore, what you will 
hear is unusual: we shall, however, mention the name of the thing 
which, to him who is ignorant of it, would never appear to be the name. 
Are you then ignorant of astronomy, and that a true astronomer is 
necessarily the wisest of men? Not, indeed, that he is so who 
astronomizes according to Hesiod,’ and all such as consider the rising 
and setting of the stars; but this must be affirmed of him who 
contemplates the eight periods, and how seven of these are contained 


' Alluding to The Works and Days of Hesiod. He is not a true astronomer who 
studies the heavenly bodies with a view to the necessaries, conveniences, or elegancies 
of a mortal life, but he who speculates them as images of true beings. 
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under the first, and in what order each revolves. But no one will easily 
contemplate these things, unless he participates of a wonderful nature, 
as we have just now said, and as we shall again say, unfolding what is to 
be learnt, and the manner of learning it. In the first place, therefore, let 
this be said by us, that the moon accomplishes its period most swiftly, 
and thus, first of all, leads forth month and full moon. In the second 
place, it 1s requisite to consider the sun who produces the solstices 
through the whole of his period, and, together with the sun, those that 
revolve in conjunction with him. But that we may not often assert the 
same things about the same, the revolutions of all those natures which 
we mentioned before, and which it is not easy to understand, must be 
made the subject of contemplation; preparing human nature for this 
purpose by disciplines pertaining to these speculations, and this by long 
exercise and labour, while it 1s in a juvenile state. On this account, the 
mathematical disciplines will be necessary; of which the first and the 
greatest is that which respects numbers, but not those that possess a 
body, but which contain the whole of the generation and power of the 
even and the odd, as these two contribute to the knowledge and nature 
of things. That which is very ridiculously called geometry’ follows 
these in an orderly succession. But the similitude of numbers naturally 
dissimilar to planes, becomes conspicuous by comparison. This 
circumstance, however, to him who is capable of understanding it, will 
evidently appear to be not a human, but a divine miracle. After this, 
those numbers which receive a triple increase, and are similar to the 
nature of a solid, are to be considered, and likewise those that are 
dissimilar to this nature, which 1s called by those that are conversant 
with it, geometry. But this, to those that are capable of understanding 
it, is a divine and wonderful thing, that as the power of things always 
revolves about that which is double, and in its own opposite, according 
to each proportion, every nature is fashioned according to genera and 
species. The first power, therefore, of the double proceeds according to 
number, in the ratio of one to two, being double according to power. 


' Alluding to its name, which signifies the measuring of the earth, which is a 
mechanical operation; but geometry is a speculative science. 


t Of numbers, some are linear, others superficial, and others cubic and solid. The 
first are such as the number 2; the second such as the number 4, which 1s the square or 
second power of 2; and the third such as eight, which 1s the cube or third power of 2. 
Duple proportion also was considered by the ancients as perfect. In the first place, 
because it is the first proportion, being produced between one and two; and, in the 
second place, because it contains all proportions within it self; for the sesquialter, 
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But in that which 1s solid and tangible, the double again proceeds from 
one to eight. Another power of the double proceeds to the middle, but 
perhaps into that which is more than the less, and less than the greater; 
while again, another power by the same part surpasses, and is surpassed 
by the extremities. But in the middle, of the proportion of six to 
twelve, the sesquialter and sesquitertian proportion subsists. And in the 
middle of these, a power revolving to both distributes to men an 
according and apt utility, which is imparted by the blessed choir of the 
Muses for the sake of sports, rhythm, and harmony. All these things, 
therefore, are produced and subsist after this manner. But their end is 
this, that we may betake ourselves to divine generation, and the most 
beautiful and divine nature of things visible, as far as divinity has 
conferred on men the ability of beholding them. These, however, we 
shall never behold without the above-mentioned discipline. Besides this, 
in our several conversations we must refer every individual thing to its 
species, by interrogating and confuting when any thing is improperly 
asserted. For this may be rightly said to be the most beautiful and the 
first touch-stone which men can employ. But where only a pretended 
examination takes place, it is of all labours the most vain. 

Further still, the accuracy of time must be considered by us, and the 
exactness with which it causes all the revolutions of the heavenly bodies 
to be accomplished; that he who believes the assertion to be true, that 
soul is more ancient and more divine than body, may also think it was 
beautifully and sufficiently said, that all things are full of Gods, and that 
no one of the natures more excellent than mankind, at any time forget, 
or pay but little attention to our concerns. But in all such things as 
these we should thus consider, that he who rightly apprehends each of 
these particulars will be benefited by them; but that it will be better for 
him who does not, to invoke Divinity. The manner, however, in which 


sesquitertian, and the like proportions are, as it were, parts below duple proportion. 
The numbers which the author of the Epinomis here adduces are 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12. The 
ratio of 4 to 2 1s duple, and that of 8 to 4 is also duple. These two excesses are equal 
in ratio, for that of each is duple, but they are not equal in number; for 8 exceeds 4 by 
4, but 4 exceeds 2 by 2. Again, if we compare 6 to 4, and afterwards to 8, in the first 
case we shall have a sesquialter, and in the second a sesquitertian ratio; but these excesses 
are unequal in ratio, but equal in number. For the ratio of 6 to 4 = 1%, and the ratio 
8 to 6 = 1%; but 6 exceeds 4 by 2, and is exceeded by 8 by 2. Again, compare 12 to 6, 
which 1s a duple ratio, and between these compare 8 to each. Then, 12 to 8 will be a 
sesquialter ratio, and 8 to 6 will be a sesquitertian ratio; but a duple ratio arises from 12 
to 6; and the excesses between 12 and 8, and 8 and 6, are unequal both in ratio and 
number. 
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these particulars may be rightly apprehended is as follows: (for it is 
necessary to relate this also) - Every diagram, system of number, and 
composition of harmony, together with the one concord of all the stars 
in their revolutions, ought to be beheld by him who learns in a proper 
manner. But that of which we are speaking will become apparent to 
him who rightly learns looking to one thing. For, to those who reason 
scientifically, there will appear to be naturally one bond' of all these. But 
he who attempts to apprehend these in any other way ought, as we have 
said, to invoke Fortune. For, without these, it is not possible that any 
nature in cities can be happy. But this is the mode, this is the 
education, these are the disciplines; and through these we must proceed, 


whether they are difficult or easy. But it is not lawful to neglect the 
Gods; since the prosperous conception of all the above-mentioned 


particulars becomes apparent by an orderly progression. And I call him 
who rightly apprehends all these, most truly the wisest of men. I 
likewise strenuously affirm, both in jest and seriously, that such a one, 
when he has by death filled up his allotted time, will no longer 
participate of many senses, as at present, but will be a partaker of one 


destiny alone; and becoming one, instead of a multitude of things, will 
be happy, and, at the same time, most wise and blessed. And again, 


whether any one lives blessed on the continent, or in islands, I afirm 
that he will always participate a fortune of this kind; and that, whether 
any one living a public or a private life studies these things, he will, in 
like manner, obtain the same destiny from the Gods. But, as we have 
said in the beginning, and now the assertion appears to be most true, it 


is only possible for a few of mankind to be perfectly blessed and happy. 
And this 1s rightly asserted by us. For those that are divine and at the 


same time prudent men, who naturally participate of the other virtues, 
and who besides this have acquired all such portions of blessed discipline 
as we have mentioned, these alone can sufficiently receive and possess all 
that pertains to a divine destiny. We legally, therefore, ordain, that 


those who thus labour in these things, both privately and publicly, when 


they have arrived at old age, ought to possess the greatest authority in 
cities; and that others should follow these, and should celebrate all the 


Gods and Goddesses; and lastly, that all of us, in consequence of having 
examined these things, may, with the greatest propriety, exhort the 
nocturnal assembly to the pursuit of this wisdom. 


t Meaning Dialectic; for an account of which see my Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The design, says Proclus, of Plato’s Timæus evidently vindicates to 
itself the whole of physiology, and is conversant from beginning to end 
with the speculation of the universe. For the book of Timzus the 
Locrian concerning nature is composed after the Pythagoric manner; and 
Plato, thence deriving his materials, undertook to compose the present 
dialogue, according to the relation of the scurrilous Timon. This 
dialogue, therefore, respects physiology in all its parts; speculating the 
same things in images and in exemplars; in wholes and in parts. For it 
is filled with all the most beautiful modes of physiology, delivering 
things simple for the sake of such as are composite, parts on account of 
wholes, and images for the sake of exemplars; and it leaves none of the 
primary causes of nature unexplored. 

But Plato alone, of all the physiologists, has preserved the Pythagoric 
mode in speculations about nature. For physiology receives a threefold 
division, one part of which is conversant with matter and material 
causes; but a second adds an inquiry into form, and evinces that this is 
the more principal cause; and lastly, a third part manifests that these do 
not rank in the order of causes, but concauses; and, in consequence of 
this, establishes other proper causes of things subsisting in nature, which 
it denominates producing, paradigmatical, and final causes. But this 
being the case, all the physiologists prior to Plato, confining themselves 
to speculations about matter, called this general receptacle of things by 
different names. For, with respect to Anaxagoras himself, as it appears, 
though while others were dreaming he perceived that intellect was the 
first cause of generated natures, yet he made no use of intellect in his 
demonstrations, but rather considered certain airs and ethers as the 
causes of the phenomena, as we are informed by Socrates in the Phedo. 
But the most accurate of those posterior to Plato, (such as the more 
early peripatetics,) contemplating matter in conjunction with form, 
considered these as the principles of bodies; and if at any time they 
mention a producing cause, as when they call nature a principle of 
motion, they rather take away than establish his efficacious and 
producing prerogative, while they do not allow that he contains the 
reasons! of his productions, but admit that many things are the progeny 


' That Aristotle himself, however, was not of this opinion, I have shown in the 
Introduction to my Translation of his Metaphysics. 
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of chance. But Plato, following the Pythagoreans, delivers as the 
concauses of natural things, an all-receiving matter, and a material form, 
as subservient to proper causes in generation; but, prior to these, he 
investigates primary causes, i.e. the producing, the paradigmatical, and 
the final. 

Hence, he places over the universe a demuiurgic intellect and an 
intelligible cause; in which last the universe and goodness have a primary 
subsistence, and which is established above the artificer of things in the 
order of the desirable, or, in other words, is a superior object of desire. 
For, since that which is moved by another, or a corporeal nature, is 
suspended from a motive power, and is naturally incapable either of 
producing, perfecting or preserving itself, it evidently requires a 
fabricative cause for the commencement and continuance of its being. 
The concauses, therefore, of natural productions must necessarily be 
suspended from true causes, as the sources of their existence, and for the 
sake of which they were fabricated by the father of all things. With 
great propriety, therefore, are all these accurately explored by Plato, and 
likewise the two depending from these, viz. form, and the subject 
matter. For this world is not the same with the intelligible and 
intellectual worlds, which are self-subsistent, and consequently by no 
means indigent of a subject, but it 1s a composite of matter and form. 
However, as it perpetually depends on these, like the shadow from the 
forming substance, Plato assimilates it to intelligible animal itself; evinces 
that it is a God through its participation of good, and perfectly defines 
the whole world to be a blessed God, participating of intellect and soul. 

Such, then, being Plato’s design in the Timæus, he very properly in the 
beginning exhibits, through images, the order of the universe; for it is 
usual with the Pythagoreans,' previous to the tradition of a scientific 
doctrine, to present the reader with a manifestation of the proposed 
inquiry, through similitudes and images: but in the middle part the 
whole of Cosmogony is delivered; and towards the end, partial natures, 
and such as are the extremities of fabrication, are wove together with 
wholes themselves. For the repetition of the Republic, which had been 
so largely treated of before, and the Atlantic history, unfold through 
images the theory of the world. For, if we consider the union and 
multitude of mundane natures, we must say, that the summary account 
of the Republic by Socrates, which establishes as its end a communion 
pervading through the whole, is an image of its union; but that the 


t Ewa yap row MuOaryoperotc e806, rpo TG ExcoTHnpomnnye didaoxadtac rporbeva 
TNV dia TWH OmoLWY, KAL TWP ELKovWY TWH (NTOULEYWY OKEBpaTwY dnrwotv. Procl. in Tim. 


battle of the Atlantics against the Athenians, which Critias relates, is an 
image of the distribution of the world, and especially so according to the 
two coordinate oppositions of things. For, if we make a division of the 
universe into celestial and sublunary, we must say that the Republic is 
assimilated to the celestial distribution; since Socrates himself asserts that 
its paradigm is established in the heavens; but that the Atlantic war 
corresponds to generation, which subsists through contrariety and 
mutation. And such are the particulars which precede the whole 
doctrine of physiology. 

But after this the demiurpic, paradigmatic, and final causes of the 
universe are delivered; from the prior subsistence of which the universe 
is fabricated, both according to a whole and according to parts. For the 
corporeal nature of it is fabricated with forms and demiurpic sections, 
and is distributed with divine numbers; and soul is produced from the 
demuurpus, and is filled with harmonic reasons and divine and fabricative 
symbols. The whole mundane animal too is connected together, 
according to the united comprehension which subsists in the intelligible 
world; and the parts which it contains are distributed so as to harmonize 
with the whole, both such as are corporeal and such as are vital. For 
partial souls are introduced into its spacious receptacle, are placed about 
the mundane Gods, and become mundane through the luciform vehicles 
with which they are connected, imitating their presiding and leading 
Gods. Mortal animals too are fabricated and vivified by the celestial 
Gods; and prior to these, the formation of man 1s delivered as a 
microcosm, comprehending in himself partially every thing which the 
world contains divinely and totally. For we are endued with an intellect 
subsisting in energy, and a rational soul proceeding from the same father 
and vivific goddess as were the causes of the intellect and soul of the 
universe. We have likewise an ethereal vehicle analogous to the heavens, 
and a terrestrial body composed from the four elements, and with which 
it is also coordinate. If, therefore, it be proper to contemplate the 
universe multifariously both in an intelligible and sensible nature, 
paradipgmatically, and as a resemblance, totally and partially, a discourse 
concerning the nature of man is very properly introduced in the 
speculation of the universe. 

With respect to the form and character of the dialogue, it is 
acknowledged by all that it 1s composed according to the Pythagoric 
mode of writing. And this also must be granted by those who are the 
least acquainted with the works of Plato, that the manner of his 
composition is Socratic, philanthropic, and demonstrative. If, therefore, 
Plato any where mingles the Socratic and Pythagoric property together, 
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this must be apparent in the present dialogue. For it contains, agreeably 
to the Pythagoric custom, elevation of intellect, together with 
intellectual and divine conceptions: it likewise suspends every thing from 
intelligibles, bounds wholes in numbers, exhibits things mystically and 
symbolically, is full of an elevating property, of that which transcends 
partial conceptions, and of the enunciative mode of composition. But 
from the Socratic philanthropy it contains an easy accommodation to 
familiar discourse, gentleness of manners, proceeding by demonstration, 
contemplating things through images, the ethical peculiarity, and every 
thing of this kind. Hence, it is a venerable dialogue, and deduces its 
conceptions from on high, from the first principles of things; but it 
mingles the demonstrative with the enunciative, and prepares us to 
understand physics, not only physically but theologically. For, indeed, 
Nature herself rules over the universe suspended from the Gods, and 
directs the forms of bodies through the influence of their inspiring 
power; for she is neither herself a divinity, nor yet without a divine 
characteristic, but 1s full of illuminations from all the various orders of 
the Gods. 

But if it be proper, as Timzus says, that discourses should be 
assimilated to the things of which they are the interpreters, it will be 
necessary that the dialogue should contain both that which is physical 
and that which is theological; imitating by this mean Nature which it 
contemplates. Further still, since according to the Pythagoric doctrine 
things receive a triple division, into such as are intelligible, such as are 
physical, and such as rank in the middle of these, which the 
Pythagoreans usually call mathematical, all these may very conveniently 
be viewed in all. For in intelligibles things middle and last subsist in a 
causal manner; and in mathematical natures both are contained, such as 
are first according to similitude, and such as are third after the manner 
of an exemplar. And lastly, in natural things the resemblances of such 
as are prior subsist. With great propriety, therefore, does Timzus, when 
describing the composition of the soul, exhibit her powers, and reasons, 
and the elements of her nature, through mathematical names: but Plato. 
defines the characteristics of these from geometrical figures, and at the 
same time leaves the causes of all these pre-subsisting in a primary 
manner in the intelligible intellect, and the intellect of the artificer of the 
universe. 

And thus much for the manner of the dialogue; but its argument or 
hypothesis is as follows. Socrates coming into the Pirzus for the sake 
of the Bendidian festival, which was sacred to Diana, and was celebrated 
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prior to the Panathenaia,' on the twentieth of the month Thargelion or 
June, discoursed there concerning a republic with Polemarchus, 
Cephalus, Glauco, Adimantus, and Thrasymachus the sophist. But on 
the following day he related this discourse in the city to Timzus, 
Critias, Hermocrates, and a fourth nameless person. On the third day 
they end the narration; and Timzus commences from hence his 
discourse on the universe, before Socrates, Critias, and Hermocrates; the 


same nameless person who was present at the second narration being 
now absent from the third. 

' With respect to the term nature, which is differently defined by 
different philosophers, it is necessary to inform the reader, that Plato 
does not consider either matter or material form, or body, or natural 
powers, as worthy to, be called nature; though nature has been thus 
denominated by others. Nor does he think proper to call it soul; but 
establishing its essence between soul and corporeal powers, he considers 
it as inferior to the former through its being divided about bodies, and 
its incapacity of conversion to itself, but as surpassing the latter through 
its containing the reasons of all things, and generating and vivifying 
every part of the visible world. For nature verges towards bodies, and 
is inseparable from their fluctuating empire. But soul is separate from 
body, is established in herself, and subsists both from herself and 
another; from another, that is, from intellect through participation, and 
from herself on account of her not verging to body, but abiding in her 
own essence, and at the same time illuminating the obscure nature of 
matter with a secondary life. Nature, therefore, is the last of the causes 
which fabricate this corporeal and sensible world, bounds the 
progressions of incorporeal essences, and is full of reasons and powers 
through which she governs mundane affairs. And she is a goddess 
indeed, considered as deified; but not according to the primary 
signification of the word. For the word God 1s attributed by Plato, as 
well as by the ancient theologists, to beings which participate of the 
Gods. Hence every pure intellect is, according to the Platonic 
philosophy, a God according to union; every divine soul according to 
participation; every divine demon according to contact; divine bodies 
are Gods as statues of the Gods; and even the souls of the most exalted 
men are Gods according to similitude; while in the mean time 
superessential natures only are primarily and properly Gods. But nature 
governs the whole world by her powers, by her summit comprehending 
the heavens, but through these ruling over the fluctuating empire of 


t Sacred to Minerva. 
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generation, and every where weaving together partial natures in amicable 
conjunction with wholes. 

But as the whole of Plato’s philosophy is distributed into the 
contemplation of intelligibles and sensibles, and this very properly, since 
there is both an intelligible and sensible world, as Plato himself asserts 
in the course of the dialogue; hence in the Parmenides he comprehends 
the doctrine of intelligibles, but in the Timæus of mundane natures. 
And in the former of these dialogues he scientifically exhibits all the 
divine orders, but in the latter all the progressions of such as are 
mundane. Nor does the former entirely neglect the speculation of what 
the universe contains, nor the latter of intelligibles themselves. And this 
because sensibles are contained in intelligibles paradigmatically, and 
intelligibles in sensibles according to similitude. But the latter abounds 
more with physical speculations, and the former with such as are 
theological; and this in a manner adapted to the persons after whom the 
dialogues are called: to Timzus on the one hand, who had composed a 
book on the universe, and to Parmenides on the other, who had written 
on true beings. The divine Iamblichus, therefore, asserts very properly, 
that the whole theory of Plato is comprehended in these two dialogues, 
the Parmenides and Timeus. For the whole doctrine of mundane and 
supermundane natures is accurately delivered in these, and in the most 
consummate perfection; nor is any order of beings left without 
investigation. 

We may behold too the similitude of proceeding in the Timaus to that 
in the Parmenides. For, as Timzus refers the cause of every thing in the 
world to the first artificer, so Parmenides suspends the progression of all 
things from The One. And as the former represents all things as 
participating of demiurgic providence, so the other exhibits beings 
participating of a uniform essence. And again, as Timzus prior to his 
physiology presents us through images with the theory of mundane 
natures, so Parmenides prior to his theology excites us to an 
investigation of immaterial forms. For it is proper, after being exercised 
in discourses about the best polity, to proceed to a contemplation of the — 
universe; and, after an athletic contention through strenuous doubts 
about ideas, to betake ourselves to the mystic speculation of the unities 
of beings. And thus much for the hypothesis or argument of the 
dialogue. 

But as a more copious and accurate investigation of some of its 
principal parts will be necessary, even to a general knowledge of the 
important truths which it contains, previous to this I shall present the 
reader with an abstract of that inimitable theory respecting the 
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connection of things, which 1s the basis of the present work, and of the 
whole philosophy of Plato. For by a comprehensive view of this kind 
we shall be better prepared for a minute survey of the intricate parts of 
the dialogue, and be convinced how infinitely superior the long lost 
philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato is to the experimental farrago of the 
moderns. 

Since the first cause is The Good,' and this is the same with the one, 
as is evident from the Parmenides, it is necessary that the whole of 
things should be the most excellent, that is, the most united that can 
possibly be conceived. But perfect union in the whole of things can no 
otherwise take place than by the extremity of a superior order 
coalescing, kara oxeowv, through habitude or alliance, with the summit 
of an order which is proximately inferior. Again, with respect to all 
beings, it is necessary that some should move or be motive only, and 
that others should be moved only; and that between these there should 
be two mediums, the self-motive natures, and those which move and at 
the same time are moved. Now that which is motive only, and 
consequently essentially immovable, is intellect, which possesses both its 
essence and energy in eternity; the whole intelligence of which is firmly 
established in indivisible union, and which though a cause prior to itself 
participates of deific illumination. For it possesses, says Plotinus, 
twofold energies; one kind indeed as intellect, but the other in 
consequence of becoming as it were intoxicated, and deifying itself with 
nectar. But that which is self-motive is soul, which, on account of 
possessing its energy in transition and a mutation of life, requires the 
circulations of time to the perfection of its nature, and depends on 
intellect as a more ancient and consequently superior cause. But that 
which moves and is at the same time moved is nature, or that corporeal 
life which is distributed about body, and confers generation, nutrition 
and increase to its fluctuating essence. And lastly, that which is moved 
only is body, which is naturally passive, imbecil and inert. 

Now, in consequence of the profound union subsisting in things, it is 
necessary that the highest beings or intelligibles should be wholly 
superessential, kara oxeotv, according to proximity or alliance; that the 
highest intellects should be beings, the first of souls intellects, and the 
highest bodies lives, on account of their being wholly absorbed as it 
were in a vital nature. Hence, in order that the most perfect union 
possible may take place between the last of incorporeals and the first of 
bodies, it is necessary that the body of the world should be 


' See the sixth Book of the Republic [509d]. 
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consummately vital; or indeed, according to habitude and alliance, life 
itself. But it is necessary that a body of this kind should be perpetually 
generated, or have a subsistence in perpetually becoming to be. For after 
intellect, which eternally abides the same both in essence and energy, 
and soul, which 1s eternally the same in essence but mutable in energy, 
that nature must succeed which 1s perpetually mutable both in essence 
and energy, and which consequently subsists in a perpetual dispersion of 
temporal extension, and 1s co-extended with time. Such a body, 
therefore, is very properly said to be generated, at the same time that 
this generation is perpetual; because, on account of its divisibility and 
extension, it alone derives its existence from an external cause: likewise, 
because it is a composite, and because it is not at once wholly that 
which it 1s, but possesses its being in continual generation. This body, 
too, on account of the perpetuity of its duration, though this 1s nothing 
more than a flowing eternity, may be very properly called a whole with 
a total subsistence: for every thing endued with a total subsistence 1s 
eternal; and this may be truly asserted of the body of the world, when 
we consider that its being is co-extended with the infinite progressions 
of time. Hence, this divine or celestial body may be properly called 
odoc oNkwÇ, or a whole totally, just as the limb of an animal is pepoc 
pEptKWÇ, or a part partially. But between whole totally and part partially 
two mediums are necessarily required, viz. part totally and whole partially 
(epog oAtkwcG and oAdoc peptxwco). The parts, therefore, with a total 
subsistence which the world contains, are no other than the celestial orbs, 
which are consequently eternal and divine, after the same manner as the 
whole body of the world, together with the spheres of the elements; and 
the wholes partially are no other than the individuals of the various 
species of animals, such as a man, a horse, and the like. 

Now this divine body, on account of its superiority to sublunary 
natures, was called by Aristotle a fifth body, and was said by Plato to be 
composed for the most part from fire. But in order to a more perfect 
comprehension of its nature, it 1s necessary to observe, that the two 
elements which, according to Plato, are situated in the extremes, are fire ~ 
and earth, and that the characteristic of the former 1s visibility, and of 
the latter tangibility; so that every thing becomes visible through fire, 
and tangible through earth. Now the whole of this celestial body, 
which is called by the ancients heaven, consists of an unburning vivific 
fire, like the natural heat which our bodies contain, and the 
illuminations of which give life to our mortal part. But the stars are for 
the most part composed from this fire, containing at the same time the 
summits of the other elements. Hence, heaven is wholly of a fiery 
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characteristic, but contains in a causal manner the powers of the other 
elements; as, for instance, the solidity and stability of earth, the 
conglutinating and unifying nature of water, and the tenuity and 
transparency of air. For, as earth comprehends all things in a terrestrial 
manner, so the heavens contain all things according to a fiery 
characteristic. 

But the following extraordinary passage from Proclus admirably 
unfolds the nature of this divine body, and the various gradations of fire 
and the other elements. "It is necessary to understand (says he”) that 
the fire of the heavens is not the same with sublunary fire, but that this 
is a divine fire consubsistent with life, and an imitation of intellectual 
fire; while that which subsists in the sublunary region is entirely 
material, generated and corruptible. Pure fire, therefore, subsists in the 
heavens, and there the whole of fire is contained; but earth according to 
cause, subsisting there as another species of earth, naturally associating 
with fire, as it is proper it should, and possessing nothing but solidity 
alone. For, as fire there is illuminative, and not burning, so earth there 
is not gross and sluggish, but each subsists according to that which is the 
summit of each. And as pure and true fire is there, so true earth subsists 
here, and the wholeness, oħornç, of earth;* and fire is here according to 
participation, and materially, as earth is according to a primary 
subsistence. So that in heaven the summit of earth is contained, and in 
earth the dregs and sediment of fire. But it is evident that the moon has 
something solid and dark, by her obstructing the light; for obstruction 
of light is alone the province of earth. The stars too obstruct our sight, 
by casting a shadow of themselves from on high. But since fire and 
earth subsist in heaven, it is evident that the middle elements must be 
there also; air first of all, as being most diaphanous and agile, but water, 
as being most vaporous: each at the same time subsisting far purer than 
in the sublunary region, that all things may be in all, and yet in an 
accommodated manner in each. 

"However, that the whole progression and gradations of the elements 
may become apparent, it ıs necessary to deduce the speculation of them 
from on high. These four elements, then, fire, air, water, and earth, 
subsist first of all in the demiurgus of wholes, uniformly according to 


' In Tum. 


t For it is necessary that the first subsistence of each of the elements should be, as 
we have before observed, according to part total, in order to the perfect union of the 
world; and this part total is called by the Platonists oXornc, or a wholeness. 
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cause. For all causes are previously assumed in him, according to one 
comprehension; as well the intellectual, divine, pure, and vigorous power 
of fire, as the containing and vivific cause of air; and as well the prolific 
and reperminating essence of water, as the firm, immutable, and 
undeviating form of earth. And this the theologist Orpheus knowing, 
he thus speaks concerning the demiurgus:' 


His body’s boundless, stable, full of light. 
And 


Th’ extended region of surrounding air 
Forms his broad shoulders, back and bosom fair. 


Again, 
His middle zone’s the spreading sea profound. 


And 


The distant realms of Tartarus obscure 

Within earth’s roots his holy feet secure; 

For these earth’s utmost bounds to Jove belong, 
And form his basis, permanent and strong. 


"But from these demiurpic causes a progression of the elements into 
the universe takes place, but not immediately into the sublunary world. 
For how can the most immaterial things give subsistence to the most 
material without a medium; or things immovable be immediately 
hypostatic of such as are moved in all directions? Since the progression 
of things is nowhere without a medium, but subsists according to a well- 
ordered subjection; and generations into these material, dissipated, and 
dark abodes, take place through things of a proximate order. Since, 
therefore, the elements in the demiurgus are intellects and imparticipable 
intellectual powers, what will be their first progression? Is it not 
manifest that they will yet remain intellectual powers, but will be 
participated by mundane natures? For from imparticipable intellect the — 
proximate progression is to that which is participated. And, universally, 
progression takes place from imparticipables to things participated, and 
from supermundane to mundane forms. But what are these things 
which yet remain intellectual, but are participated, and what subjection 
do they possess? Is it not evident that they are no longer intellectual 
(i.e. essentially intellectual)? But I call those natures intellectual which 


' See TTS vol. V, p. 58. 
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are the forms of intellect, and of a truly intellectual essence. But 
becoming participated, and being no longer intellectual, it is evident that 
they are no longer immovable natures. But, not being immovable, they 
must be self-motive. For these are proximately suspended from 
immovable natures; and from things essentially intellectual a progression 
takes place to such as are so according to participation, and from things 
immovable to such as are self-motive. These elements, therefore, subsist 
in life, and are self-motive and intellectual according to participation. 
But the progression from this must be manifest. For the immediate 
descent from life is to animal; since this is proximate to life. And from 
that which is essentially self-motive, to that which is self-motive 
according to a participation of life. For, so far as it proceeds from life 
to animal, it suffers a mutation. But so far as it proceeds from that 
which is immaterial to things immaterial,’ (that is, such as may be called 
immaterial when contrasted with mutable matter,) and from divine life 
to a divine essence, it becomes assimilated to them. If, therefore, you 
take away from hence that which is immaterial and immutable, you will 
produce that which is mutable and material. And through this, indeed, 
they are diminished from such as are before them; but on account of the 
symmetry and order of their motions, and their immutability in their 
mutations, they become assimilated to them. If, therefore, you take 
away this order, you will behold the great confusion and inconstancy of 
the elements; and this will be the last progression, and the very dregs 
and sediment of all the prior gradations of the elements. 

"Of the elements, therefore, some are immovable, imparticipable, 
intellectual and demiurgic; but others are intellectual and immovable 
according to essence, but participated by mundane natures. Others again 
are self-motive, and essentially lives; but others are self-motive and vital, 
but are not lives. Some again are alter-motive, or moved by another, 
but are moved in an orderly manner; and, lastly, others have a 
disordered, tumultuous, and confused subsistence." 

Such then is the progression of the elements, and such the nature of a 
celestial body. But, if the body of the world be spherical, and this must 
necessarily be the case, as a sphere is the most perfect of figures, and the 
world the best of effects, there must be some part in it corresponding to 
a centre, and this can be no other than earth. For, in an orderly 
progression of things, that which is most distant, and the last, is the 
worst; and this we have already shown is the earth. But in a sphere, 


' He means the divine bodies of the stars, and the body of the heavens; which, 
compared with sublunary bodies, may be justly called immaterial bodies. 
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that which is most distant from the superficies is the centre; and, 
therefore, earth is the centre of the world. This conclusion, indeed, will 
doubtless be ridiculed by every sagacious modern, as too absurd in such 
an enlightened age as the present to deserve the labour of a confutation. 
However, as it follows by an inevitable consequence from the preceding 
theory, and this theory is founded on the harmonious union of things, 
we may safely assert that it is consubsistent with the universe itself. At 
such a period, indeed, as the present, when there is such a dire 
perversion of religion, and men of every description are involved in 
extreme impiety, we cannot wonder that the spirit of profane innovation 
should cause a similar confusion in the system of the world. For men 
of the present day being destitute of true science, and not having the 
least knowledge of the true nature and progressions of things, in the first 
place make the universe an unconnected production, generated in time, 
and of course naturally subject to dissolution; and, in the next place, 
allow of no essential distinction in its principal parts. Hence, the earth 
is by them hurled into the heavens, and rolled about their central sun 
in conjunction with the celestial orbs. The planets are supposed to be 
heavy bodies similar to our sluggish earth; the fixed stars are all so many 
suns; and the sun himself is a dense, heavy body, occasionally suffering 
dimness in his light, and covered with dark and fuliginous spots. With 
respect to this last particular, indeed, they boast of ocular conviction 
through the assistance of the telescope; and what reasoning can 
invalidate the testimony of the eyes? I answer, that the eyes in this 
particular are more deceived when assisted by glasses, than when trusting 
to their own naked power of perceiving. For, in reality, we do not 
perceive the heavenly bodies themselves, but their inflammations in the 
air: or, in other words, certain portions of air enkindled by the swiftness 
of their course. This at least cannot be denied to be possible; and, if so, 
it is not at all wonderful that a gross ærial inflammation should, when 
viewed through a telescope, appear dim and clouded with spots. But 
this is not an hypothesis of my own invention, but is derived from 
Ammonius Hermeas, who, as we are informed by Olympiodorus in the 
Phedo, was of this opinion, as also was Heraclitus long before him; who, 
speaking (says Olympiodorus) in his obscure way concerning the sun, 
says of that luminary "enkindling measures and extinguishing measures," 
- that is, enkindling an image of himself in the air when he rises, the 
same becoming extinguished when he sets. 

Nor let the moderns fondly imagine that their system of astronomy 
was adopted by Pythagoras and his followers, for this opinion 1s 
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confuted by Spanheim and Dickinson; and this, says Fabricius,‘ with no 
contemptible arguments: and we are informed by Simplicius,’ long 
before them, that the Pythagoreans by the fire in the middle did not 
mean the sun, but a demiurpic vivific fire, seated in the centre of the 
earth. The prophecy of Swift, therefore, in his Gulliver’s Travels, that 
the boasted theory of gravitation would at one time or other be 
exploded, may certainly be considered as a most true praana at least 
so far as relates to the celestial orbs. 

But to return from this digression. The inerratic sphere, a to 
the Platonic philosophy, has the relation of a monad to the multitude 
of stars which it contains; or, in other words, it is the proximate cause 
of this multitude which it contains, and with which it has a coordinate 
subsistence. But, according to the same philosophy, all the planets are 
fixed in solid spheres, in conformity to the motions of which they 
perpetually revolve; but, at the same time, have peculiar motions of their 
own besides those of the spheres.’ These spheres too are all concentric, 
or have the same centre with the earth and the universe, and do not 
consist of hard impenetrable matter, as the moderns have ignorantly 
supposed; for being divine or immaterial bodies, such as we have already 
described, they have nothing of the density and gravity of this our earth, 
but are able to permeate each other without division, and to occupy the 
same place together; just like the illuminations emitted from several 
lamps, which pass through the whole of the same room at once, and 
pervade each other without confusion, divulsion, or any apparent 
distinction. So that these spheres are similar to mathematical bodies, so 
far as they are immaterial, free from contrariety, and exempt from every 
passive quality; but are different from them, so far as they are full of 
motion and life. But they are concealed from our sight through the 
tenuity and subtility of their nature, while, on the contrary, the fire of 
the planets which are carried in them is visible through the solidity 
which it possesses. So that earth is more predominant in the planets 
than in the spheres; though each subsists, for the most part, according 
to the characteristic of fire. But let it be carefully remembered, that the 
peculiarity of all fire is the being visible, but that neither heat nor 
fluidity belongs to every species of fire: and that the property of all 


' Vid. Biblioth. Grec. vol. 1. de Orpheo. 
t In Aristot. de Ceelo, lib. 2. 


S For Plato makes no mention of epicycles and eccentric circles. 
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earth is the being tangible, but that gravity and subsiding downwards do 
not belong to all. 

But, in consequence of each of these spheres being a oħomç, or part 
with a total subsistence, as we have already explained, it follows that 
every planet has a number of satellites surrounding it, analogous to the 
choir of the fixed stars, and that every sphere is full of Gods, angels, and 
demons, subsisting according to the properties of the spheres in which 
they reside. This theory indeed 1s the grand key to the theology of the 
ancients, as it shows us at one view why the same God is so often 
celebrated with the names of other Gods; which led Macrobius formerly 
to think that all the Gods were nothing more than the different powers 
of the sun; and has induced certain superficial moderns, to frame 
hypotheses concerning the ancient theology so ridiculous, that they 
deserve to be considered in no other light than the ravings of a madman, 
or the undisciplined conceptions of a child. But that the reader may be 
fully convinced of this, let him attend to the following extraordinary 
passages from the divine commentaries of Proclus on the Timeaus. And, 
in the first place, that every planet is attended with a great number of 
satellites, 1s evident from the following citation; - "There are other 
divine animals attending upon the circulations of the planets, the leaders 
of which are the seven planets; and these revolve and return in their 
circulations in conjunction with their leaders, just as the fixed stars are 
governed by the circulation of the inerratic sphere." - Ecdevae kar adda 
twa Gera eN OUVPAMLA DUVETOPEVA TALC TWV TAAVWPEVWHY TEPLPOPALC, WP 
NYEMOVES ELOLV OL ETTOL. - Kar OUTEPLTONEL, KAL GuvaToKadoTaTaL TOG 
EXUTWY QPXALÇ, womep Kat Ta aThavn KPATELTÆ&L UFO THC OANG 
mweptdopac.' And in the same place he informs us, that the revolution 
of these satellites 1s similar to that of the planets which they attend; and 
this, he acquaints us a little before, 1s according to Plato a spiral 
revolution. Kau yap TaUTa TPENOPMEVEA EOTL, KAL TNAVNV EXOVTA TOLAUTHD, 
OLAV ELPNKEY TEPL TWV ETTA pLKpwW TpoTEpor. Again, with respect to their 
number - "about every planet there is a number (of satellites) analogous © 
to the choir of the fixed stars, all of them subsisting with proper 
circulations of their own." - Eom yap kab’ exaotny apiOpoc avadoyor 
TW) TWV AOTPWV XOPW, DUVUMPEDTOG TALC oLKELOLG WEptmopauc. - And if it 
should be inquired why, with respect to the fixed stars, there is one 
monad, the wholeness (o\oTnc¢) of them; but among the planets there is 
both a oħomņç, wholeness or totality, that is the sphere of each, and a 
leader besides in each, that is the apparent orb; he answers in the same 


" Vid. Procl. in Tim. p. 275. 
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place, that as the motion of the planets is more various than that of the 
fixed stars, so their possession of government is more abundant, for they 
proceed into a greater multitude. He adds - But in the sublunary regions 
there is still a greater number of governors; for the monads (that is, 
totalities) in the heavens generate a number analogous to themselves. So 
that the planets being secondary to the fixed stars, require a twofold 
government; one of which is more total and the other more partial. 
But with respect to the satellites, the first in order about every planet 
are Gods; after these, demons revolve in lucid orbicular bodies; and 
these are followed by partial souls such as ours, as the following 
beautiful passage abundantly evinces. "But that in each of these (the 
planetary spheres) there is a multitude coordinate to each, you may infer 
from the extremes. For if the inerratic sphere has a multitude 
coordinate to itself, and earth 1s, with respect to terrestrial animals, what 
the inerratic sphere is to such as are celestial, it is necessary that every 
wholeness should possess certain partial animals coordinate to itself, 
through which also the spheres derive the appellation of wholenesses. 
But the natures situated in the middle are concealed from our sense, 
while, in the mean time, those contained in the extremes are apparent; 
one sort through their transcendently lucid essence, and the other 
through their alliance to ourselves. But if partial souls are disseminated 
about these spheres, some about the sun, some about the moon, and 
others about each of the remaining spheres;' and if prior to souls there 
are demons filling up the herds of which they are the leaders; it is 
evidently beautifully said that each of the spheres is a world. And this 
is agreeable to the doctrines of theologists, when they teach us that there 
are Gods in every sphere prior to demons, the government of some 
receiving its perfection under that of others. As for instance with 
respect to our queen the Moon, that she contains the goddess Hecate 
and Diana; and with respect to our sovereign the Sun, and the Gods 
which he contains, theologists celebrate Bacchus as subsisting there, 


The Sun’s assessor, who with watchful eye 
Inspects the sacred pole: 


They also celebrate Jupiter as seated there, Osiris, and a solar Pan, as 
likewise other divinities, of which the books of theologists and theurgists 
are full; from all which it 1s evident how true it is that each of the 


t This Plato himself asserts in the following dialogue. 
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planets is the leader of many Gods, which fill up its proper 
circulation."' - Or ôe kat ev ekor TouTwy xdnOocG eat EKAOTY 
OVOTOLXOV, KATMOKEVAOELAG AY AKO TWV akpwv. Et yap n axAavyC Exel 
OVOTOLXOV EUT) XANGOC, Kat n yn Twv xXPorwY WWV EOTL, WC EKEN TWV 
OVPAVLWV, AVAYKN KAL EKAOTNV OAOTHTA TKAVTWÇ EXELV MEPLKA QATTA 
CVOTOAKA KPOG AVTY (wa, dva kat ONOTNTEG Meyovrar. AavOaver ĝe nuw 
Ta eoa my œwðyow, Twv ækpwv nwr ovTwv, TwY pev, bia THY 
UxEpAaUTpOV OVOLAV, TWV ÕE SLA THY TPOG nuac ovyyeverav. Ext de Kau 
epika Yuxar repi MUTOUC eorapnoarv, adc pev Tepi NAtov, aia Òe 
rept oeAnvny, aiar ôe repi ekaorTov Twy AOLKWY, kat TPO Twv Yuxwv 
ÔQLLOVEÇ OVURTANPOVOL TAG AYEAAGÇ wv eray nyEeLovec, ÖNAOV OTL KANWG 
ELPNTAL KOGMOV ekaaoTy eivat Twy OdatpwY, Kat Twy DEeo\oywY NUQGÇ 
TAUTA ĈĜLÔQOKOVTWV, ONOTAV REPL EKAOTOUG ÎEOUC EV MUTOLC ELVA, KPO TUV 
Ôarpovrwy, addouc urto Twy AAAWY TENOVYTAC NYELOMLAY, OLOV, KAL KEPI 
TNG ÔĜEORTOANG nuwy LedAnvys, o7e kat n Exatn hea eoriv ev avr, kart 7 
Apreutc, kat wept Tov BaoiMewc HMov kai Twv eket Oewr, Tov eket 
Arovvoov upvourtes, HedXtog xapedpoc exroxonewy roXov ayvov, Tov Ava 
Tov exel, Tov Oatprv, tov Tava tov nX\taKxov, Touc adXdouc, wv ot BiBdor 
aANpELG cerot Twy DEeodoywr Kou Twv Beoupywy, e$ wv axavTwy dydoP, 
OTWCG adnéec, Kat Twv FTAQVWLEVWY ExAOTOY ayehapynY eivat TOAAWY 
Oewyv, OunTANPOVYTWY avtov THY Ôv TEpiLdopar. 

Now, from this extraordinary passage, we may perceive at one view 
why the Sun in the Orphic hymns is called Jupiter, why Apollo is called 
Pan, and Bacchus the sun; why the Moon seems to be the same with 
Rhea, Ceres, Proserpine, Juno, Venus, etc. and, in short, why any one 
divinity is celebrated with the names and epithets of so many of the rest. 
For from this sublime theory it follows that every sphere contains a 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Vesta, Minerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, 
Mercury, Venus, Apollo, and in short every deity, each sphere at the 
same time conferring on these Gods the peculiar characteristic of its 
nature; so that, for instance, in the sun they all possess a solar property, 
in the moon a lunar one, and so of the rest. From this theory too we 
may perceive the truth of that divine saying of the ancients, that all 
things are full of Gods; for more particular orders proceed from such as 
are more general, the mundane from the supermundane, and the 
sublunary from the celestial; while earth becomes the general receptacle 
of the illuminations of all the Gods. "Hence (says Proclus*) there is a 


' Procl. in Tim. 


' In Tum. p. 282. 


terrestrial Ceres, Vesta, and Isis, as likewise a terrestrial Jupiter and a 
terrestrial Hermes, established about the one divinity of the earth; just 
as a multitude of celestial Gods proceeds about the one divinity of the 
heavens. For there are progressions of all the celestial Gods into the 
earth; and earth contains all things, in an earthly manner, which heaven 
comprehends celestially. Hence we speak of a terrestrial Bacchus, and 
a terrestrial Apollo, who bestows the all-various streams of water with 
which the earth abounds, and openings prophetic of futurity.". And if 
to all this we only add that all the other mundane Gods subsist in the 
twelve above mentioned, and that the first triad of these is demiurgic or 
fabricative, viz. Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan; the second, Vesta, Minerva, 
Mars, defensive; the third, Ceres, Juno, Diana, vivific; and the fourth, 
Mercury, Venus, Apollo, elevating and harmonic: I say, if we unite this 
with the preceding theory, there is nothing in the ancient theology that 
will not appear admirably sublime and beautifully connected, accurate 
in all its parts, scientific and divine. Such then being the true account 
of the Grecian theology, what opinion must we form of the wretched 
systems of modern mythologists; and which most deserves our 
admiration, the impudence or ignorance of the authors of such systems? 
The systems indeed of these men are so monstrously absurd, that we 
may consider them as instances of the greatest distortion of the rational 
faculty which can possibly befall human nature, while connected with 
such a body as the present. For one of these considers the Gods as 
merely symbols of agriculture, another as men who once lived on the 
earth,’ and a third as the patriarchs and prophets of the Jews. Surely 
should these systems be transmitted to posterity, the historian by whom 
they are related must either be considered by future generations as an 
impostor, or his narration must be viewed in the light of an extravagant 
romance. 

I only add, as a conclusion to this sublime theory, that though the 
whole of the celestial region is composed from the four elements, yet in 
some places fire in conjunction with earth (1.e. earth without gravity and 
density) predominates; in others fire, with the summit of water; and in 
others again fire with the summit of air: and according to each of these 
an all-various mutation subsists. Hence some bodies in the heavens are 
visible, and these are such as have fire united with the solid; but others 


' See my notes on the Cratylus. 
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are still more visible,’ and these are such as have fire mingled with the 
splendid and diaphanous nature of air. And hence the spheres of the 
planets, and the inerratic sphere itself, possess a more attenuated and 
diaphanous essence; but the stars are of a more solid composition. But 
fire everywhere prevails, and all heaven is characterized through the 
power of this exalted element. And neither is the fire there caustic (for 
this is not even the property of the first of the sublunary elements, 
which Aristotle calls fery, wupoeidec) nor corruptive of anything, nor of 
a nature contrary to earth; but it perpetually shines with a pure and 
transparent light, with vivific heat, and illuminating power. 

And such are the outlines of the system of the world, according to 
Pythagoras and Plato; which, strange as the assertion may seem, appears 
to have been but little known from the zra of the emperor Justinian to 
the present time. That beautiful mode in which as we have shown the 
elements subsist both in the heavens and the earth, has not been even 
suspected by modern natural philosophers to have any existence; and 
astronomers have been very far from the truth in their assertions 
concerning the celestial spheres. In consequence of indolence, or 
ignorance, or prejudice, or from all three in conjunction, the moderns 
have invented systems no less discordant with the nature of things than 
different from each other. They have just been able to gain a glimpse 
of the beautiful union of things in the vegetable and animal tribes 
belonging to the earth, and have discovered that the lowest of the animal 
species and the highest of the vegetable approximate so near to each 
other, that the difference between the two can scarcely be perceived; but 
this 1s the very summit of their researches; they are unable to trace the 
connection of things any further, and rest sa ished in admitting that 


The chain continues, but with links unknown. 


The divine nature of the celestial bodies cannot be seen through the 
telescope, and incorporeals are not to be viewed with a microscopic eye: 
but these instruments are at present the great standards of truth; and 
whatever opposes or cannot be ascertained by the testimony of these, is _ 
considered as mere conjecture, idle speculation, and a perversion of the 
reasoning power. 

But let us now proceed to a summary view of some of the principal 
parts of this most interesting dialogue. And, in the first place, with 


' That is, in themselves: but they are invisible to us, on account of their possessing 
but little of the resisting nature of earth; and this is the reason why we cannot see the 
celestial spheres. 
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respect to the history which is related in the beginning, concerning a 
war between the inhabitants of the Atlantic island and the Athenians: 
Crantor, the most early of Plato’s commentators, considered this 
relation (says Proclus) as a mere history unconnected with allegory; 
while other Platonists, on the contrary, have considered it as an allegory 
alone. But both these opinions are confuted by Proclus and the best of 
the Platonists; because Plato calls it a very wonderful, but at the same 
time true, narration. So that it 1s to be considered as a true history, 
exhibiting at the same time an image of the opposition of the natures 
which the universe contains. But according to Amelius’ it represents 
the opposition between the inerratic sphere and the fixed stars; according 
to Origen,* the contest between demons of a superior and those of an 
inferior order; according to Numenius, the disagreement between more 
excellent souls who are the attendants of Pallas, and such as are 
conversant with generation under Neptune. Again, according to 
Porphyry, it insinuates the contest between demons deducing souls into 
generation, and souls ascending to the Gods. For Porphyry gives a 
three-fold distinction to dzmons; asserting that some are divine, that 
others subsist according to habitude, xara oxeowv, among which partial 
souls rank when they are allotted a demoniacal condition, and that 
others are evil and noxious to souls. He asserts, therefore, that this 
lowest order of demons always contends with souls in their ascent and 
descent, especially western demons; for, according to the Egyptians, the 
west is accommodated to demons of this description. But the 
exposition of Iamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus is doubtless to be 
preferred, as more consistent with the nature of the dialogue; which 
refers it to the opposition perpetually flourishing in the universe 
between unity and multitude, bound and infinity, sameness and 
difference, motion and permanency, from which all things, the first 
cause being excepted, are composed. Likewise, being has either an 
essential or accidental subsistence, and is either incorporeal or corporeal: 
and if incorporeal, it either verges or does not verge to body. But 
bodies are either simple and immaterial, as the celestial bodies, or simple 
and material, as those of an zrial nature, or composite and material, as 
those of earth. So that the opposition of all these is occultly signified 
by that ancient war; the higher and more excellent natures being 


t A disciple of Plotinus contemporary with Porphyry. 


t Not the father, of that mame, but a disciple of Ammonius Saccas, and 
contemporary with Plotinus. 
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everywhere implied by the Athenians, and those of a contrary order by 
the inhabitants of the Atlantic island. 

That the reader, however, may be convinced that Plato’s account of 
the Atlantic island 1s not a fiction of his own devising, let him attend to 
the following relation of one Marcellus, who wrote an history of 
“Ethiopian affairs, according to Proclus:' "That such, and so great, an 
island once existed, is evinced by those who have composed histories of 
things relative to the external sea. For they relate that in their times 
there were seven islands in the Atlantic sea, sacred to Proserpine: and 
besides these, three others of an immense magnitude; one of which was 
sacred to Pluto, another to Ammon, and another, which is the middle 
of these, and 1s of a thousand stadia, to Neptune. And besides this, that 
the inhabitants of this last island preserved the memory of the 
prodigious magnitude of the Atlantic island, as related by their ancestors; 
and of its governing for many periods all the islands in the Atlantic sea. 
And such is the relation of Marcellus in his Æthiopic history." Ort pev 
EVEVETO TOLAUTN TLC VNOOG KAL THALKAUTH, SNAOVOL TLVEC TWV LOTOPOLYTWYP 
Ta TEPL THC EEwW OahaTTNG. ELvaL YAP KAL EV TOLC AUTWV YPOVOLG ENTO 
pev vnoouc ev exetpw TW wEedAayer Ilepoedornc tepac, tper ôe AAAAGC 
amdetouc, mv uev IIX\outwvoc, my de Appwvoc, peony ĝe rourwy addAnv 
IIocerbwvoc, xthktwy oTadiwy To peyeho. Kau TOVÇ otxovyTac ev auty 
pinuny ano Twv Xpoyorwy dtaowlev wept TG AtAavrTidog ovTwc 
YEVOMEVNG EKEL VNOOUV TappeyadedTaTHG, nv Ext KOAAAC WEptodovc 
duvacTevoat Taowy Twv ev AtAavTiKm redayer owy. Tavra uev ovv 
o Mapxeddoc ev trac AcOtomexatc yeypader. 

Indeed it is not at all wonderful that so large an island should once 
have existed, nor improbable that many more such exist at present, 
though to us unknown, if we only consider the Platonic theory 
concerning the earth, of which the reader will find an account in the 
Introduction to the Phedo, and which the following extraordinary 
passage from Proclus? abundantly confirms. "It is here (says he) 
requisite to remember the Platonic hypotheses concerning the earth., 
For Plato does not measure its magnitude after the same manner as 
mathematicians; but thinks that its interval is much greater, as Socrates 
asserts in the Phedo. In which dialogue also he says, that there are 


' In Tim. p. 55. 


' In Tim. p. 56. 
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many habitable parts similar to our abode.’ And hence he relates that 
an island and continent of this kind exist in the external or Atlantic sea. 
For, indeed, if the earth be naturally spherical, it is necessary that it 
should be such according to its greatest part. But the parts which we 
inhabit, both internally and externally, exhibit great inequality. In some 
parts of the earth, therefore, there must be an expanded plain, and an 
interval extended on high, For, according to the saying of Heraclitus, he 
who passes through a very profound region will arrive at the Atlantic 
mountain, whose magnitude is such, according to the relation of the 
Ethiopian historians, that it touches the zther, and casts a shadow of 
five thousand stadia in extent; for from the ninth hour of the day the 
sun is concealed by it, even to his perfect demersion under the earth. 
Nor is this wonderful: for Athos, a Macedonian mountain, casts a 
shadow as far as to Lemnos, which is distant from it seven hundred 
stadia. Nor are such particulars as these, which Marcellus the Æthiopic 
historian mentions, related only concerning the Atlantic mountain; but 
Ptolemy also says that the lunar mountains are of an immense height; 
and Aristotle, that Caucasus is enlightened by the rays of the sun a third 
part of the night after sun-set, and a third part before the rising of the 
sun. And if any one considers the whole magnitude of the earth, 
bounded by its elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly of a 
prodigious magnitude, according to the assertion of Plato." 

In the next place, by the fable of Phaéton we must understand the 
destruction of a considerable part of the earth through fire, by means of 
a comet being dissolved of a solar nature. Likewise, when he mentions 
a deluge, it is necessary to remember, that through the devastations of 
these two elements, fire and water, a more prolific regeneration of things 
takes place at certain periods of time; and that when Divinity intends a 


' The latter Platonists appear to have been perfectly convinced that the earth 
contains two quarters in an opposite direction to Europe and Asia; and Olympiodorus 
even considers Plato as of the same opinion, as the following passage from his 
commentary on this part of the Phedo clearly evinces. - "Plato (says he) directs his 
attention to four parts of the globe, as there are two parts which we inhabit, i.e. Europe 
and Asia; so that there must be two others. in consequence of the antipodes.” 

Karaocroyaterat ĝe twr recoapwr (roxwr) erein dv0 rab’ nag evo, n Eupwrn Kar 
n Agia, wote dv0 addot kata Tov avtıeroĝaç. Now in consequence of this, as they 
were acquainted with Africa, the remaining fourth quarter must be that which we call 
America. At the same time let it be carefully remembered, that these four quarters are 
nothing more than four holes with respect to the whole earth, which contains many 
such parts; and that consequently they are not quarters of the earth itself, but only of 
a small part of the earth in which they are contained, like a small globe in one of a 


prodigious extent. 
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reformation, the heavenly bodies concur with this design in such a 
manner, that when a conflagration is about to take place, then, 
according to Berosus’ the Chaldzan, all the planets are collected 
together in Cancer; but when a deluge, then the planets meet in 
Capricorn. With respect to Pallas and Neptune, who are mentioned in 
this part of the dialogue, as the reader will find an account of these 
Divinities in the Notes to the Cratylus, I shall only add at present, that, 
according to Proclus, Minerva most eminently presides in the celestial 
constellation called the Ram, and in the equinoctial circle, where a 
power motive of the universe principally prevails. 

Again, it is necessary to understand, that when the world is said by 
Plato to be generated, this term expresses its flowing and composite 
nature, and does not imply any temporal commencement of its 
existence. For, as the world was necessarily produced according to 
essential power, this being the most perfect of all modes of operation, 
it is also necessary that it should be coexistent with its artificer; just as 
the sun produces light coexistent with itself, fire heat, and snow 
coldness. The reader must, however, carefully observe, that when we 
Say it is necessary that the cause of the universe should operate according 
to power, we do not understand a necessity which implies violence or 
constraint; but that necessity which Aristotle? defines as the perfectly 
simple, and which cannot have a multifarious subsistence. And hence 
this term, when applied to the most exalted natures, to whom alone in 
this sense it belongs, signifies nothing more than an impossibility of 
subsisting otherwise than they do, without falling from the perfection 
of their nature. Agreeably to this definition, Necessity was called by 
ancient theologists Adrastia and Themis, or the perfectly right and just: 
and if men of the present day had but attended to this signification of 
the word, i.e. if any edition of Aristotle’s works, with a copious index 
mentioning this sense of necessity, had fortunately existed, they would 
not have ignorantly supposed that this word, when applied to divine 
natures, signified constraint, violence, and over-ruling power. As 
intellect, therefore, is eternal, both according to essence and energy, and 
as soul is eternal in essence, but temporal in energy, so the world 1s 
temporal both in essence and energy. Hence, every thing prior to soul 
always is, and is never generated; but soul both is, and is perpetually 
generated; and the world never is, but is always generated: and whatever 


' Vid. Senec. Natural. Quest. III. 


t Metaphys. lib. 5. 


the world contains in like manner never is; but instead of being always 
generated, like the whole world, is so at some particular time. Because 
the world therefore is conversant with perpetual motion and time, it 
may be said to be always generated, or advancing towards being; and 
therefore never truly is. So that it resembles the image of a mountain 
beheld in a torrent, which has the appearance of a mountain without the 
reality, and which is continually renewed by the continual renovation 
of the stream. But soul, which is eternal in essence, and temporal in 
energy, may be compared to the image of the same rock beheld in a 
pool, and which, of course, when compared with the image in the 
torrent, may be said to be permanently the same. In fine, as Proclus 
well observes, Plato means nothing more by generation than the 
formation of bodies, i.e. a motion or procession towards the integrity 
and perfection of the universe. 

Again, by the demiurgus and father of the world we must understand 
Jupiter, who subsists at the extremity of the intellectual triad;' and avro 
fwov, or animal itself, which is the exemplar of the world, and from the 
contemplation of which it was fabricated by Jupiter, is the last of the 
intelligible triad, and is same with the Phanes of Orpheus: for the 
theologist represents Phanes as an animal with the heads of various 
beasts, as may be seen in our Notes to the Parmenides. Nor let the 
reader be disturbed on finding that, according to Plato, the first cause is 
not the immediate cause of the universe; for this is not through any 
defect or imbecility of nature, but, on the contrary, is the consequence 
of transcendency of power. For, as the first cause is the same with The 
One, a unifying energy must be the prerogative of his nature; and as he 
is likewise perfectly superessential, if the world were his immediate 
progeny, it must be as much as possible superessential and profoundly 
one: but as this is not the case, it is necessary that it should be formed 
by intellect and moved by soul. So that it derives the unity and 
goodness of its nature from the first cause, the orderly disposition and 
distinction of its parts from Jupiter its artificer, and its perpetual motion 
from soul; the whole at the same time proceeding from the first cause 
through proper mediums. Nor is it more difficult to conceive matter 
after this manner invested with form and distributed into order, than to 
conceive a potter making clay with his own hands, giving it a shape 
when made, through the assistance of a wheel, and, when fashioned, 
adorning it through another instrument with figures; at the same time 
being careful to remember, that in this latter instance different 


* See the Notes on the Cratylus and Parmenides. 
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instruments are required through the imbecility of the artificer, but that 
in the former various mediums are necessary from the transcendency of 
power which subsists in the original cause. And from all this it is easy 
to infer, that matter was not prior to the world by any interval of time, 
but only in the order of composition; priority here implying nothing 
more than that which must be considered as first in the construction of 
the world. Nor was it hurled about in a disordered state prior to order; 
but this only signifies its confused and tumultuous nature, when 
considered in itself, divested of the supervening irradiations of form. 

With respect to the four elements, I add, in addition to what has been 
said before, that their powers are beautifully disposed by Proclus as 
follows, viz: 


FIRE. AIR. 

Subtle, acute, movable. Subtle, blunt, movable. 
WATER. EARTH. 

Dense, blunt, movable. Dense, blunt, immovable. 


In which disposition you may perceive how admirably the two extremes 
fire and earth are connected, though indeed 1t 1s the peculiar excellence 
of the Platonic philosophy to find out in every thing becoming mediums 
through that part of the dialectic art called division; and it is owing to 
this that the philosophy itself forms so regular and consistent a whole. 
But I have invented the following numbers for the purpose of 
representing this distribution of the elements arithmetically. 

Let the number 60 represent fire, and 480 earth; and the mediums 
between these, viz. 120 and 240, will correspond to air and water. For 
as 60 : 120 :: 240: 480. But 60 = 3 x 5 x 4.120 = 3 x 10 x 4. 240 
= 6 x 10 x 4. and 480 = 6 x 10 x 8. So that these numbers will 
correspond to the properties of the elements as follows: 


FIRE : AIR: : 
3x 5x 4: 3x 10x 4: 
Subtle, acute, movable : Subtle, blunt, movable. 
WATER : EARTH. 
6 x 10x = 4: 6 x 10x 8 


Dense, blunt, movable :: Dense, blunt, immovable. 
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With respect to fire it must be observed, that the Platonists consider 
light, flame, and a burning coal, pwç, prot, avOpat, as differing from 
each other; and that a subjection or remission of fire takes place from 
on high to the earth, proceeding, as we have before observed, from that 
which is more immaterial, pure, and incorporeal, as far as to the most 
material and dense bodies: the last procession of fire being subterranean; 
for, according to Empedocles, there are many rivers of fire under the 
earth. So that one kind of fire is material and another immaterial, i.e. 
when compared with sublunary matter; and one kind is corruptble, but 
another incorruptible; and one is mixed with air, but another is perfectly 
pure. The characteristic too of fire is neither heat nor a motion 
upwards, for this is the property only of our terrestrial fire; and this in 
consequence of not subsisting in its proper place: but the essential 
peculiarity of fire is visibility; for this belongs to all fire, i.e. to the 
divine, the mortal, the burning, and the impetuous. It must, however, be 
carefully observed, that our eyes are by no means the standards of this 
visibility: for we cannot perceive the celestial spheres, on account of fire 
and air in their composition so much predominating over earth; and 
many terrestrial bodies emit no light when considerably heated, owing 
to the fire which they contain being wholly absorbed, as it were, in 
gross and ponderous earth. 

In like manner, with respect to earth, the characteristic of its nature is 
solidity and tangibility, but not ponderosity and a tendency downwards; 
for these properties do not subsist in every species of earth. Hence, 
when we consider these two elements according to their opposite 
subsistence, we shall find that fire is always in motion, but earth always 
immovable; that fire is eminently visible, and earth eminently tangible; 
and that fire is of a most attenuated nature through light, but that earth 
is most dense through darkness. So that as fire is essentially the cause 
of light, in like manner, earth is essentially the cause of darkness; while 
air and water subsisting as mediums between these two, are, on account 
of their diaphanous nature, the causes of visibility to other things, but 
not to themselves. In the mean time moisture is common both to air 
and water, connecting and conglutinating earth, but becoming the seat 
of fire, and affording nourishment and stability to its flowing nature. 

With respect to the composition of the mundane soul, it 1s necessary 
to observe that there are five genera of being, from which all things after 
the first being are composed, viz. essence, permanency, motion, sameness, 
difference. For every thing must possess essence; must abide in its cause, 
from which also it must proceed, and to which it must be converted; 
must be the same with itself and certain other natures, and at the same 


time different from others and distinguished in itself. But Plato, for the 
sake of brevity, assumes only three of these in the composition of the 
soul, viz. essence, sameness, and difference; for the other two must 
necessarily subsist ın conjunction with these. But by a nature 
impartible, or without parts, we must understand intellect, and by that 
nature which is divisible about body, corporeal life. The mundane soul, 
therefore, is a medium between the mundane intellect and the whole of 
that corporeal life which the world participates. We must not, however, 
suppose that when the soul 1s said to be mingled from these two, the 
impartible and partible natures are consumed in the mixture, as is the 
case when corporeal substances are mingled together; but we must 
understand that the soul is of a middle nature between these, so as to be 
different from each, and yet a participant of each. 

The first numbers of the soul are these: 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27; but the 
other numbers are, 


6 

8 9 

9 12 
12 18 
16 27 
18 36 
24 54 
32 81 
30 108 
48 162 


But in order to understand these numbers mathematically, it is 
necessary to know, in the first place, what is meant by arithmetical, 
geometrical, and harmonic proportion. Arithmetical proportion, then, 
is when an equal excess is preserved in three or more given numbers; 
geometrical, when numbers preserve the same ratio; and harmonic, when 
the middle term is exceeded by the greater, by the same part of the 
greater as the excess of the middle term above the lesser exceeds the 
lesser. Hence, the numbers 1, 2, 3, are in arithmetical proportion; 2, 4, 
8, in geometrical, since as 2 1s to 4, so 1s 4 to 8; and 6, 4, 3, are in 
harmonic proportion, for 4 1s exceeded by 6 by 2, which 1s a third part 
of 6, and 4 exceeds 3 by 1, which is the third part of 3. Again, 
sesquialter proportion is when one number contains another and the half 
of it besides, such as the proportion of 3 to 2; but sesquitertian 
proportion takes place when a greater number contains a lesser, and 
besides this, a third part of the lesser, as 4 to 3; and a sesquioctave ratio 
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is when a greater number contains a lesser one, and an eighth part of it 
besides, as 9 to 8; and this proportion produces in music an entire tone, 
which is the principle of all symphony. But a tone contains five 
symphonies, viz. the diatessaron, or sesquitertian proportion, which is 
composed from two tones, and a semitone, which is a sound less than 
a tone; the diapente, or sesquialter proportion, which is composed from 
three tones and a semitone; the diapason, or duple proportion, 1. e. four 
to two, which is composed from six tones; the diapason diapente, which 
consists of nine tones and a semitone; and the disdiapason, or quadruple 
proportion, i.e. four to one, which contains twelve tones. 

But it is necessary to observe further concerning a tone, that it cannot 
be divided into two equal parts; because it is composed from a 
sesquioctave proportion, and 9 cannot be divided into two equal parts. 
Hence, it can only be divided into two unequal parts, which are usually 
called semitones; but by Plato Aetupara, or remainders. But the lesser 
part of a tone was called by the Pythagoreans diesis, or division; and this 
is surpassed by a sesquitertian proportion by two tones; and the 
remaining greater part, by which the tone surpasses the less semitone, 
is called apotome, or a cutting off. 

But as it is requisite to explain the different kinds of harmony, in order 
to a knowledge of the composition of symphonies, let the reader take 
notice that harmony receives a triple division, into the Dhatonic, 
Enharmonic, and Chromatic. And the Diatonic genus takes place when 
its division continually proceeds through a less semitone and two tones. 
But the Enharmonic proceeds through two dieses. And the Chromatic 
is that which ascends through two unequal semitones and three 
semitones; or TpinpiTomov, according to the appellation of the ancient 
musicians. And to these three genera all musical instruments are 
reduced, because they are all composed from these harmonies. But 
though there were many different kinds of instruments among the 
ancients, yet the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophers used only 
three-the Monochord, the Tetrachord, and the Polychord; to which 
three they refer the composition of all the other instruments. From 
among all these, therefore, Plato assumes the diatonic harmony, as more 
agreeable to nature; in which the tetrachord proceeds through a less 
semitone and two tones; tending by this means from a less to a greater 
semitone, as from a more slender to a more powerful matter, which 
possesses a simple form, and is at the same time both gentle and robust. 
And hence, as all instruments are conversant with these three kinds of 
harmony, Plato, says Proclus, in consequence of preferring the diatonic 
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harmony, alone uses two tones when he orders us to fill up the 
sesquitertian, sesquioctave and semitone intervals. 

With respect to the first numbers, which are evidently those described 
by Plato, the first three of these, 1, 2, 3, as Syrianus beautifully observes, 
may be considered as representing the soul of the world, abiding in, 
proceeding from, and returning to, herself, viz. abiding according to that 
first part, proceeding through the second, and this without any passivity 
or imbecility, but returning according to the third: for that which is 
perfective accedes to beings through conversion. But as the whole of the 
mundane soul is perfect, united with intelligibles, and eternally abiding 
in intellect, hence she providentially presides over secondary natures; in 
one respect indeed over those which are as it were proximately 
connected with herself, and in another over solid and compacted bulks. 
But her providence over each of these is twofold. For those which are 
connected with her essence in a following order, proceed from her 
according to the power of the fourth term (4), which possesses 
generative powers; but return to her according to the fifth (9), which 
reduces them to one. Again, solid natures, and all the species which are 
discerned in corporeal masses, proceed according to the octuple of the 
first part (i.e. according to 8), which number is produced by two, is 
solid, and possesses generative powers proceeding to all things; but they 
return according to the number 27, which is the regression of solids, 
proceeding as it were from the ternary, and existing of the same order 
according to nature: for such are all odd numbers. 

And thus much for the first series of numbers, in which duple and 
triple ratios are comprehended; but after this follows another series, in 
which the duple are filled with sesquitertian and sesquialter ratios, and 
the sesquitertian spaces receive a tone. And here, in the first place, in 
the duple progression between 6 and 12, we may perceive two mediums, 
8 and 9. And 8 indeed subsists between 6 and 12 in an harmonic ratio; 
for it exceeds 6 by a third part of 6, and it is in like manner exceeded by 
12 by a third part of 12. Likewise 8 is in a sesquitertian ratio to 6, but 
12 is sesquialter to 8. Besides, the difference between 12 and 8 is 4, but 
the difference between 8 and 6 is 2. And hence, 4 to 2, as well as 12 to 
6, contains a duple ratio: and these are the ratios in which the artifice of 
harmony is continually employed. We may likewise compare 9 to 6 
which is sesquialter, 12 to 9 which is sesquitertian, and 9 to 8 which is 
sesquioctave, and forms a tone; and from this comparison we shall 
perceive that two sesquitertian ratios are bound together by this 
sesquioctave, viz. 8 to 6 and 9 to 12. Nor is an arithmetical medium 
wanting in these numbers; for 9 exceeds 6 by 3, and is by the same 
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number exceeded by 12. And in the same manner we may proceed in 
all the following duple ratios, binding the duple by the sesquitertian and 
sesquialter, and connecting the two sesquitertians by a sesquioctave ratio. 
We may run through the triple proportions too in a similar manner, 
excepting in the tone. But because sesquitertian ratios are not alone 
produced from two tones, but from a semitone, and this a lesser, which 
is deficient from a full tone by certain small parts, hence Plato says, that 
in the sesquitertian ratios a certain small portion remains.’ And thus 
much may suffice for an epitome of the mode in which the duple and 
triple intervals are filled. 

But the words of Plato respecting these intervals plainly show, as 
Proclus well observes, that he follows in this instance the doctrine of the 
ancient theologists. For they assert, that in the artificer of the universe 
there are separating and connecting powers, and that through the former 
he separates his government from that of his father Saturn, but through 
the latter applies the whole of his fabrication to his paternal unity; and 
they call these operations incisions and bonds. Hence the demiurgus, 
dividing the essence of the soul, according to these powers in demiurgic 
bounds, is said to cut the parts from their totality, and again to bind the 
same with certain bonds, which are peoornrec, middles or mediums, and 
through which he connects that which 1s divided, in the same manner 
as he divides, through sections, that which is united. And as the first 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, represented those powers of the soul by 
which she abides 1n, proceeds from, and returns to, herself, and causes 
the progression and conversion of the parts of the universe-so, in these 
second numbers, the sesquitertian, sesquialter, and other ratios constitute 
the more particular ornament of the world; and, while they subsist as 
wholes themselves, adorn the parts of its parts. 

I only add, that we must not suppose these numbers of the soul to be 
a multitude of unities; but we must conceive them to be vital self-motive 
natures, which are indeed the images of intellectual numbers, but the 
exemplars of such as are apparent to the eye of sense. In like manner, 
with respect to harmony, soul is neither harmony itself, nor that which 
subsists in harmonized natures. For harmony itself is uniform, separate, 
and exempt from the whole of things harmonized; but that which 
subsists in things harmonized is dependent on others, by which also it 
is naturally moved. But the harmony of the soul subsists in the middle 


' The proportion of 256 to 243 produces what is called in music Neyppa, limma, or 
that which remains. 
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of these two, imparting harmony to others, and being the first 
participant of it herself. 

In order to understand the figure of the soul, in the first place, 
mathematically, conceive all the above-mentioned numbers to be 
described in a certain straight rule, according to the whole of its breadth; 
and conceive this rule to be afterwards divided according to its length. 
Then all these ratios will subsist in each part of the section. For, if the 
division were made according to breadth, it would be necessary that 
some of the numbers should be.separated on this side, and others on 
that. Afterwards let the two lengths of the rule be mutually applied to 
each other, viz. in the points which divide these lengths in half: but let 
them not be so applied as to form right angles, for the intended circles 
are not of this kind. Again, let the two lengths be so incurvated, that 
the extremes may touch each other; then two circles will be produced, 
One interior and the other exterior, and they will be mutually oblique 
to each other. But one of these will be the circle of sameness, and the 
other of difference; and the one will subsist according to the equinoctial 
circle, but the other according to the zodiac: for every circle of 
difference is rolled about this, as of identity about the equinoctial. 
Hence, these rectilinear sections ought not to be applied at right angles, 
but according to the similitude of the letter X, agreeably to the mind of 
Plato, so that the angles in the summit only may be equal; for neither 
does the zodiac cut the equinoctial at right angles. And thus much for 
the mathematical explanation of the figure of the soul. 

But again, says Proclus, referring the whole of our discourse to the 
essence of the soul, we shall say that, according to the mathematical 
disciplines, continuous and discrete quantity seem in a certain respect to 
be contrary to each other; but in soul both concur together, i.e. union 
and division. For soul is both unity and multitude, and one reason and 
many; and so far as she is a whole she is continuous, but so far as 
number she is divided, according to the reasons which she contains. 
Hence, according to her continuity, she is assimilated to the union of 
intelligibles; but, according to her multitude, to their distinction. And 
if you are willing to ascend still higher in speculations, soul, according 
to her union, possesses a vestige and resemblance of The One, but 
according to her division she exhibits the multitude of divine numbers. 
Hence we must not say that she alone possesses an arithmetical essence, 
for she would not be continuous; nor alone a geometrical essence, for 
she would not be divided: she is therefore both at once, and must be 
called both arithmetical and geometrical. But so far as she is 
arithmetical, she has at the same time harmony conjoined with her 
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essence; for the multitude which she contains is elegant and composite, 
and receives in the same and at once both that which 1s essential 
quantity and that which 1s related. But so far as she is geometrical, she 
has that which is spherical connected with her essence. For the circles 
which she contains are both immovable and moved; immovable indeed 
according to essence, but moved according to a vital energy; or, to speak 
more properly, they may be said to possess both of these at once, for 
they are self-motive: and that which is self-motive is both moved and 1s 
at the same time immovable, since a motive power seems to belong to 
dn immovable nature. Soul, therefore, essentially pre-assumes all 
disciplines; the geometrical, according to her totality, her forms, and her 
lines; the arithmetical, according to her multitude and essential unities; 
the harmonical, according to the ratios of numbers; and the spherical, 
according to her double circulations. And, in short, she is the essential, 
self-motive, intellectual, and united bond of all disciplines, purely 
comprehending all things; figures in an unfigured manner; unitedly such 
things as are divided; and without distance such as are distant from each 
other. 

We are likewise informed by Proclus, that, according to Porphyry, a 
character like the letter X comprehended in a circle was a symbol with 
the Egyptians of the mundane soul; by the right lines, perhaps (says he), 
signifying its biformed progression, but by the circle its uniform life and 
intellective progress, which is of a circular nature. But of these circles 
the exterior, or the circle of sameness, represents the dianoétic power of 
the soul; but the interior, or the circle of difference, the power which 
energizes according to opinion: and the motion which is perpetually 
revolved in sameness, and which comprehends the soul, 1s intellect. 

Again, we have before observed that, according to the Platonic 
philosophy, the planets revolve with a kind of spiral motion; while 
variously wandering under the oblique zodiac, they at one time verge to 
the south, and at another to the north, sometimes advance, and 
sometimes retreat, and being at one time more distant from and at 
another nearer to the earth. And this motion, indeed, very properly 
belongs to them, from their middle position, as it is a medium between 
the right-lined motion of the elements and the circular motion of the 


inerratic sphere: for a spiral is mixed from the right line and circle. Add 


too, that there are seven motions in the heavens; the circular, before, 
behind, upwards, downwards, to the right hand, and to the left. But the 
spheres alone possess a circular motion. And the stars in the inerratic 
sphere revolve about their centres; but at the same time have an 


advancing motion, because they are drawn along towards the west by 
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the sphere in which they are fixed. But they are entirely destitute of the 
other five motions. On the contrary, the planets have all the seven. 
For they revolve about their own centres, but are carried by the motions 
of their spheres towards the east. And besides this, they are carried 
upwards and downwards, behind and before, to the right hand and to 
the left. Every star, too, by its revolution about its own centre, imitates 
the energy of the soul which it contains about its own intellect; but by 
following the motion of its sphere, it imitates the energy of the sphere 
about a superior intellect. We may likewise add, that the uniformity in 
the motions of the fixed stars confers union and perseverance on inferior 
concerns; but that the manifold and opposite motions of the planets 
contribute to the production, mingling and governing of things various 
and opposite. 

And here, as the reader will doubtless be desirous of knowing why 
earth is called by Plato the first and most ancient of the Gods within the 
heavens, I doubt not but he will gratefully receive the following epitome 
of the beautiful account given by Proclus of the earth in his inestimable 
commentaries on this venerable dialogue. - "Earth (says he) first proceeds 
from the intelligible earth which comprehends all the intelligible orders 
of the Gods, and from the intellectual earth which is coordinated with 
heaven. For our earth, being analogous to these, eternally abides, as in 
the centre of heaven; by which being every way comprehended, it 
becomes full of generative power and demiurpic perfection. The true 
earth, therefore, is not this corporeal and gross bulk, but an animal 
endued with a divine soul and a divine body. For it contains an 
immaterial and separate intellect, and a divine soul energizing about this 
intellect, and an ethereal body proximately depending on this soul; and, 
lastly, this visible bulk, which is on all sides animated and filled with life 
from its inspiring soul, and through which it generates and nourishes 
lives of all-various kinds. For one species of life is rooted in the earth, 
and another moves about its surface. For how ıs it possible that plants 
should live while abiding in the earth, but when separated from it die, 
unless its visible bulk was full of life? Indeed it must universally follow 
that wholes must be animated prior to parts: for it would be ridiculous 
that man should participate of a rational soul and of intellect, but that 
earth and air should be deprived of a soul, sublimely carried in these 
elements as in a chariot, governing them from on high, and preserving 
them in the limits accommodated to their nature. For, as Theophrastus 
well observes, wholes would possess less authority than parts, and things 
eternal than such as are corruptible, if deprived of the possession of soul. 
Hence there must necessarily be a soul and intellect in the earth, the 


former causing her to be prolific, and the latter connectedly containing 
her in the middle of the universe. So that earth is a divine animal, full 
of intellectual and animastic essences, and of immaterial powers. For if 
a partial soul, such as ours, in conjunction with its proper ethereal 
vehicle, is able to exercise an exuberant energy in a material body, what 
ought we to think of a soul so divine as that of the earth? Ought we 


not to assert, that by a much greater priority she uses these apparent 
bodies through other middle vehicles, and through these enables them 
to receive her divine illuminations? 

“Earth then subsisting in this manner, she is said, in the first place, to 
be our nurse, as possessing, in a certain respect, a power equivalent to 
heaven; and because, as heaven comprehends divine animals, so earth 
appears to contain such as are earthly. And, in the second place, as 
inspiring our life from her own proper life. For she not only yields us 
fruits, and nourishes our bodies through these, but she fills our souls 
with illuminations from her own divine soul, and through her intellect 
awakens ours from its oblivious sleep. And thus, through the whole of 
herself, she becomes the nurse of our whole composition. 

"But we may consider the poles as powers which give stability to the 
universe, and excite the whole of its bulk to intelligible love; which 
connect a divisible nature indivisibly, and that which possesses interval 
in an united and indistant manner. But the axis is one divinity 
congregating the centres of the universe, connecting the whole world, 
and moving its divine circulations; about which the revolutions of the 
stars subsist, and which sustains the whole of the heavens by its power. 
And hence it is called Atlas, from the immutable and unwearied energy 


with which it is endued. Add too that the word retapevor, extended, 
signifies that this one power is Titanic, guarding the circulations of the 


wholes which the universe contains. 

"Earth is likewise called the guardian and fabricator of night and day. 
And that she causes the night indeed is evident; for her magnitude and 
figure give that great extent to the conical shadow which she produces. 


But she is the fabricator of the day, considered as giving perfection to 
the day which is conjoined with night; so that earth is the artificer of 
both these in conjunction with the sun. 

"But she is the most ancient and first of the Gods in the heavens, 
considered with respect to her stability and generative power, her 
symphony with heaven, and her position in the centre of the universe. 
For the centre possesses a mighty power in the universe, as connecting 
all its circulations; and hence it was called by the Pythagoreans the 
tower of Jupiter, from its containing a demiurgic guard. And if we 


recollect the Platonic hypothesis concerning the earth (which we have 
mentioned before), that our habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, 
and very different from the true earth, which is adorned with a beauty 
similar to that of the heavens, we shall have no occasion to wonder at 
her being called the first and most ancient of the celestial Gods." 

Again, according to the Platonic philosophy, some of the fixed stars 
are sometimes so affected, that for a considerable space of time they 
become invisible to us; and in this case, both when they withdraw 
themselves from our view, and when they again make their appearance, 
they are said by such as are skilled in these affairs, according to the 
information of Proclus,' both to produce and signify mighty events. 
But though it is evident from the very words of Plato, in this part of the 
dialogue, that this opinion concerning certain stars disappearing and 
becoming again visible was entertained by all the astronomers of his 
time, and by the Pythagoreans prior to him, yet this most interesting 
circumstance seems to have been utterly unknown to the moderns. 
Hence, not in the least suspecting this to be the case, they have 
immediately concluded from stars appearing of which we have no 
account, and others disappearing which have been observed in the 
heavens for many ages, that the stars are bodies, like earthly natures, 
subject to generation and decay. But this is not wonderful, if we 
consider that such men as these have not the smallest conception that 
the universe is a perfect whole; that every thing perfect must have a 
first, middle, and last; and that, in consequence of this, the heavens alone 
can rank in the first place, and earth in the last. 

As the universe, indeed, as well as each of its principal parts or wholes, 
is perpetual, and as this perpetuity being temporal can only subsist by 
periodical circulation, hence all the celestial bodies, in order that all the 
possible variety of things may be unfolded, form different periods at 
different times; and their appearings and disappearings are nothing more 
than the restitutions of their circulations to their pristine state, and the 
beginnings of new periods. For according to these especially, says 
Proclus, they turn and transmute mundane natures, and bring on 
abundant corruptions and mighty mutations, as Plato asserts in the 
Republic. 

In the next place, from the sublime speech of the demiurgus to the 
junior or mundane Gods, the reader may obtain full conviction that the 


' In Tum. p. 285. And in p. 333 he informs us, that the fixed stars have periods of 
revolution, though to us unknown, and that different stars have different periods. See 
also Chalcidtus in Plat. Tim. p. 218. 
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Gods of the ancients were not dead men deified; for they are here 
represented as commanded by the mundane artificer to fabricate the 
whole of the mortal race. And with respect to the properties of the 
sublunary Gods, which Plato comprehends in nine divinities, Proclus 
beautifully observes that Heaven bounds, Earth corroborates, and Ocean 
moves, the whole of generation. That Tethys establishes every thing in 
its proper motion, intellectual natures in intellectual, middle natures in 
animal, and corporeal natures in physical motion; Ocean at the same 
time moving all things collected together in one. But Saturn distributes 
intellectually only, Rhea vivifies, Phorcys scatters spermatic reasons, 
Jupiter gives perfection to things apparent from unapparent causes, and 
Juno evolves according to the all-various mutations of apparent natures. 
And thus through this ennead the sublunary world is in a becoming 
manner distributed and filled; divinely indeed from the Gods, angelically 
from angels, and demoniacally from demons. And again, the Gods 
subsisting about bodies, souls, and intellects; angels exhibiting their 
providence about souls and bodies; and demons being divided about the 
fabrication of nature, and the care of bodies. But it may be asked, why 
does Plato comprehend the whole extent of the Gods producing 
generation, in these nine divinities? Because, says Proclus, this ennead 
accomplishes the fabrication of generation. For in the sublunary regions 
there are bodies and natures, souls and intellects, and these both totally 
and partially. And all these subsist in both respects, that 1s both totally 
and partially, in each of the elements, because wholes and parts subsist 
together. Hence, as each element ranks as a monad, and contains bodies 
and natures, souls and intellects, both totally and partially, an ennead 
will evidently be produced in each. But Heaven and Earth generate the 
unapparent essences of these, the former according to union, and the 
latter according to multiplication: but Ocean and Tethys give perfection 
to their common and distributed motion; at the same time that the 
motion of each is different. In like manner, with respect to the wholes 
which are adorned, Saturn distributes things partial from such as are 
total, but in an intellectual manner. But Rhea calls forth this 
distribution from intellectual natures into all-various progressions, and 
as far as to the ultimate forms of life, in consequence of her being a 
vivific Goddess. But Phorcys produces the Titanic distinction, as far as 
to natural reasons. And after these three, the fathers of composite 
natures succeed. And Jupiter indeed orderly disposes sensible natures 
totally, in imitation of Heaven. For in the intellectual order, and in the 
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royal series, he proceeds analogous to Heaven.' But Juno moves the 
wholes, fills them with powers, and unfolds them according to every 
progression. And the Gods posterior to these fabricate the partial works 
of sensible natures, according to the characteristics by which they are 
distinguished; viz. the demiurgic, the vivific, the perfective, and the 
connective, unfolding and distributing themselves as far as to the last of 
things. For these last are all of them analogous to the Saturnian order, 
from whose government the distributive characteristic originally 
proceeds. 

Again, by the Crater in which the mundane soul was mingled, we 
must understand the vivific Goddess Juno; by the term mungling, a 
communion of essence; and by a second mixture in a certain respect the 
same, but yet deficient from the first in a second and third degree, the 
similitude and at the same time inferiority of partial to total souls, and 
the order subsisting among partial souls. For some of these are pure and 
undefiled, associating with generation but for a short time, and this for 
the Godlike purpose of benefiting more ingenious souls; but others 
wander from their true country for very extended periods of time. For 
between souls which abide on high without defilement, and such as 
descend and are defiled with vice, the medium must be such souls as 
descend, indeed, but without defilement. 

But when the artificer of the universe is said to have distributed souls 
equal in number to the stars, this must not be understood as if one 
partial soul was distributed under one of the stars, and that the quantity 
of souls is equal to that of the starry Gods; for this would be perfectly 
inconsistent with what Plato asserts a little before, that the artificer 
disseminated some of these into the earth, some into the sun and some 
into the moon, thus scattering a multitude into each of the instruments 
of time. But, as Proclus well observes, equality of number here must 
not be understood monadically, but according to analogy. For in 
numbers, says he, ten is analogous to unity, thirty to three, fifty to five, 
and entirely all the numbers posterior to the decad, to all within the 
decad. And hence five is not equal to fifty in quantity, nor three to ' 
thirty, but they are only equal according to analogy. After this manner, 
therefore, the equal in number must be assumed in partial souls; since 
there is a number of these accommodated to every divine soul, and 
which each divine soul uniformly pre-assumes in itself. And hence, 


t For there are six kings, according to Orpheus, who preside over the universe - 
Phanes, Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus; and of these Saturn proceeds analogous 
to Phanes, and Jupiter to Heaven. 
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when it unfolds this number, it bounds the multitude of partial souls 
distributed under its essence. Likewise, with respect to these depending 
souls, such as are first suspended from a divine soul are less in number, 
but greater in power; but such as are second in progression are less in 
power, but more extended in number; while at the same time each is 
analogous to the divine cause from which it proceeds. 

Observe, too, that when Plato uses the term the most pious of animals, 
man alone is not implied, but the inhabitants likewise or partial souls of 
the several spheres and stars: for, says Proclus, between eternal animals,’ 
and such as live but, for a short period,* (viz. whose periods of 
circulation are short) it is necessary there should be a species of rational 
animals more divine than man, and whose existence is of a very 
extended duration. It is likewise worthy of observation, that the soul 
is conjoined with this gross body through two vehicles as mediums, one 
of which ts ethereal and the other zrial: and of these the ethereal vehicle 
is simple and immaterial, but the erial simple and material; and this 
dense earthly body is composite and material. 

Again, when our souls are represented after falling into the present 
body as suffering a transmutation into brutes, this, as Proclus beautifully 
observes, must not be understood as if our souls ever became the 
animating principles of brutal bodies, but that by a certain sympathy 
they are bound to the souls of brutes, and are as it were carried in them, 
just as evil demons insinuate themselves into our phantasy, through 
their own depraved imaginations. And by the circulations of the soul 
being merged in a profound river and impetuously borne along, we must 
understand by the river, not the human body alone, but the whole of 
generation (with which we are externally surrounded) through its swift 
and unstable flowing. For thus, says Proclus, Plato in the Republic calls 
the whole of generated nature the river of Lethe, which contains both 
Lethe and the meadow of Ate, according to Empedocles;’ the devouring 
jaws of matter and the light-hating world, as it is called by the Gods; 
and the winding rivers under which many are drawn down, as the 


' ie. stars and spheres. 
+ ie. men. 


S Evy karn Ann, xa o THs Arig etpwr, wç onoir Euxedoxdnc, xa To NaBpor TG 
vANC, Ka O pLdodavync KOOOÇ, WG ot eot Aeyouat, Kat Ta oroa peBpa, ud wy ot 
woddot KaTAOUpOPMTEL, wÇ Ta oyta now. Procl. in Tim. See more concerning this in 


my Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries [TTS vol. VII). 
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oracles’ assert. But by the circulations of the soul the dianoétic and 
doxastic powers are signified; the former of which, through the soul’s 
conjunction with the body, is impeded in its energies, and the latter is 
Titanically torn in pieces under the irrational life. 

Again, if we consider man with reference to a contemplative life, 
which is the true end of his formation, we shall find that the head, 
which is the instrument of contemplation, is the principal member, and 
that the other members were only added as ministrant to the head. 
With respect to sight, it must be observed that Democritus, Heraclitus, 
the Stoics, many of the Peripatetics and ancient geometricians, together 
with the Platonists, were of opinion that vision subsists through a lucid 
spirit emitted from the eyes: and this spirit, according to Plato and his 
followers, is an unburning vivific fire simular to celestial fire, from which 
it originally proceeds. But this fire, the illuminations of which, as we 
have already observed, give life to our mortal part, is abundantly 
collected in the eye as in a fat diaphanous substance, whose moisture is 
most shining and whose membranes are tender and transparent, but yet 
sufficiently firm for the purpose of preserving the inherent light. But 
a most serene ray shines through the more solid pupil; and this ray 
originates internally from one nerve, but is afterwards derived through 
two small nerves to the two eyes. And these nerves, through the fat 
humours of the eyes, winding under the tunics, arrive at length at the 
pupils. But a light of this kind, thus preserved in the small nerves, and 
bursting through the narrow pupils as soon as it shines forth into 
dispersed rays, as it commenced from one ray, SO it immediately returns 
into one, from the rays naturally uniting in one common ray: for the 
eyes also, on account of their lubricity, roundness, and smooth 
substance, are easily moved hither and thither, with an equal and similar 
revolution. This visual ray, however, cannot proceed externally and 
perceive objects at a distance, unless it is conjoined with external light 
proceeding conically to the eyes; and hence our ray insinuating itself 
into this light, and becoming strengthened by the association, continues 
its progression till it meets with some opposing object. But when this 
is the case, it either diffuses itself through the superficies of the object, 
or runs through it with wonderful celerity, and becomes immediately 
affected with the quality of the obyect. And a resistance, motion, and 
affection of this kind produces vision, viz. from the vibration of the ray 
thus affected gradually arriving at the instrument of sight, and by this 
means exciting that image of the object which is naturally inherent in 


' Viz. the oracles of Zoroaster. [TTS vol. VI} 
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the instrument, and through which when excited perception ensues. For 
there are three particulars which belong in general to all the senses; first, 
an image or mark of the sensible thing impressed in the sensitive 
instrument; and this constituted both in passion and energy in a certain 
similitude to the sensible object: but afterwards we must consider an 
impression of this kind as now perfect, and ending in species, viz. in the 
common composite life: and, in the third place, that inherent reason of 
the soul ensues, which germinates from the sensitive soul, is 
accommodated to species of this kind, and is that through which 
„sensitive judgment and cogitation subsist. 

But further, the Platonists admit, with Democritus and Empedocles, 
that certain material images of things flow through the pores of bodies, 
and preserve, to a certain distance, not only the qualities but likewise the 
shape of the bodies from which they flow. And these radial images are 
intimated by Plato in this dialogue, in the Sophista, and in the seventh 
book of his Republic; in commenting on the last of which, Proclus 
observes as follows: "According to Plato, (says he) representations of 
things are hypostases of certain images fabricated by a demoniacal art, 
as he teaches us in the Sophista; for shadows, of which they say images 
are the companions, possess a nature of this kind. For these are the 
effigies of bodies and figures, and have an abundant sympathy with the 
things from which they fall; as is evident from what the arts of 
magicians are able to effect, and from what they tell us concerning 
images and shadows. But why should I speak of the powers of 
magicians, when irrational animals are able to operate through images 
and shadows, prior to all reason? for they say that the hyzna, by 
trampling on the shadow of a dog seated on an eminence, will hurl him 
down and devour him; and Aristotle says, that 1f a woman, during her 
menstrua, looks into a mirror, she will defile both the mirror and the 
apparent image.” - On kara IAarwva at epad vxooTraoeg eov 
edwruy TLVWV datpoug pnxavyn Snuovpyoupevat, KAÎÔAREP AUTOS EV TW 
copioTn OvdaoKxer. Kat yap at okat aig Ta evdbwra oufvye hno 
ToLaUTNY Exovo. hvoiv. Kat yap QuTat CWHATWY ELOL KAL OXNUATWV 
ELKOVEC, KAL FAUKOANVY EXOVOL TPOS TA AD wv euRcKtovor oupradseray, 
wo novo. kar ooa paxwy (lege parywr) TExvou TpPoG Te Ta ELdbwrhar Spay 
Kae ERAYYEANOVTAL KAL TAÇ oKtac. Kar T Neyw TAG ekeivwy VVA EÇ a 
Kat TOLG adoyos nån two vræpxn tpo Noyou tavToÇ evepyerv. H yap 
vaiva daow mv Tov Kuvoo ev výe kæbnpevov tarmoa okar 
KaTtaBaddet, kat Oorvny onto Tov kuva. Kar yuvarkog kaharpovperng 
dno. AptororeAnc, ELG EVOETPOV LOOVONG, CUpLaATOUTOL, TO TE EVORTPOV, 
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Koi TO Eumatvouevoy evdwdov.' And he likewise informs us in the same 
place, that these images, on account of their slender existence, cannot 
otherwise become visible to our eyes, than when, in consequence of 
being established, restored, and illuminated in mirrors, they again receive 
their pristine power and the shape of their originals. Hence, says he, 
density is required in the body which receives them, that the image may 
not be dissipated from the rarity of the receptacle, and that from many 
defluxions it may pass into one form. But smoothness likewise 1s 
required, lest the asperity of the receptacle, on account of the 
prominency of some of its parts and the depth of others, should be the 
cause of inequality to the image. And, lastly, splendour is required; that 
the image, which naturally possesses a slender form, may become 
apparent to the sight. 

In the next place, with respect to matter, and the various epithets by 
which Plato calls it in this dialogue, it is necessary to observe, that as in 
an ascending series of subjects we must arrive at length at something 
which is better than all things, so in a descending series our progression 
must be stopped by something which is worse than all things, and which 
is the general receptacle of the last procession of forms. And this is 
what the ancients called matter, and which they considered as nothing 
more than a certain indefiniteness of an incorporeal, indivisible, and 
intellectual nature, and as something which is not formally impressed 
and bounded by three dimensions, but is entirely remitted and resolved, 
and is on all sides rapidly flowing from being into non-entity. But this 
opinion concerning matter, says Simplicius,’ seems to have been adopted 
by the first Pythagoreans among the Greeks; and after these by Plato, 
according to the relation of Moderatus. For he shows us - "that, 
according to the Pythagoreans, there 1s a first one subsisting prior to the 
essence of things and every substance; that after this, true being and 
intelligible or forms subsist: and, in the third place, that which pertains 
to soul, and which participates of The One and of intellectual forms. 
But after this (says he) the last nature, which is that of sensibles, subsists; 
which does not participate of the preceding natures, but is thus affected - 
and formed according to the representation of these; since the matter of 
sensible natures is the shadow of that non-being which primarily subsists 
in quantity, or rather may be said to depend upon, and be produced by, 
this." Hence Porphyry, in his second book on Matter, says Simplicius, 


' Vid. Procl. in Plat. Polit. 


' In Aristot. Phys. p. 50, b. 
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observes that Plato calls matter, quantity, which is formless, indivisible, 
and without figure; but capacious, and the receptacle of form, figure, 
division, quality, and other things of a similar kind. And this quantity 
and form, considered according to the privation of a uniform reason, 
which comprehends all the reasons of beings in itself, is the paradigm of 
the matter of bodies; which, says Porphyry, both Plato and the 
Pythagoreans call a quantum, not after the same manner as form is a 
quantum, but according to privation and analysis, extension and 
divulsion, and its mutation from being. Matter, therefore, according to 
this doctrine, as Simplicius well observes, is nothing else than the 
permutation and vicissitude of sensible forms, with respect to 
intelligibles; since from thence they verge downwards, and extend to 
perfect non-entity, or the last of things - that is, to matter itself. Hence, 
says he, because dregs and matter are always the last of things, the 
Egyptians assert that matter, which they enigmatically denominate 
water, is the dregs of the first life; subsisting as a certain mire or mud, 
the receptacle of generable and sensible natures; and which is not any 
definite form, but a certain constitution of subsistence, in the same 
manner as that which is indivisible, immaterial and true being, is a 
constitution of an intelligible nature. And though all forms subsist both 
in intelligibles and in matter, yet in the former they subsist without 
matter, indivisibly and truly; but in the latter divisibly, and after the 
manner of shadows. And on this account every sensible form 1s 
dissipated through its union with material interval, and falls from the 
stability and reality of being. 

But the following profound and admirable description of matter by 
Plotinus (Ennead. 3, vi, TTS vol. III p. 247) will, I doubt not, be 
gratefully received by the Platonic reader. - "Since matter (says he) is 
neither soul, nor intellect, nor life, nor form, nor reason, nor bound, 
but a certain indefiniteness; nor yet capacity, for what can it produce? 
since it 1s foreign from all these, it cannot merit the appellation of being; 
but is deservedly called non-entity. Nor yet is it non-entity in the same 
manner as motion and permanency are non-beings, considered as different 
from being: but it is true non-entity; the mere shadow and imagination 
of bulk, and the desire of subsistence; remaining fixed without abiding, 
of itself invisible, and avoiding the desire of him who is anxious to 
perceive its nature. Hence, when no one perceives it, it is then in a 
manner present; but cannot be viewed by him who strives intently to 
behold it. Again, in itself contraries always appear; the small and the 
great, the less and the more, deficience and excess. So that it is a 
phantom, neither abiding nor yet able to fly away; capable of no one 
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denomination, and possessing no power from intellect; but is constituted 
in the defect and shade, as ıt were, of all real being. Hence, too, in each 
of its vanishing appellations, it eludes our search: for, if we think of it 
as something great, it is in the mean time small; if as something more, 
it becomes less; and the apparent being which we meet with in its image 
is non-being, and, as it were, a flying mockery. So that the forms which 
appear in matter are merely ludicrous; shadows falling upon shadow, as 
in a mirror, where the position of the apparent is different from that of 
the real object; and which, though apparently full of forms, possesses 
nothing real and true. But the things which enter into, and depart from, 
matter, are nothing but imitations of being, and semblances flowing 
about a formless semblance. They seem, indeed, to effect something in 
the subject matter, but in reality produce nothing; from their debile and 
flowing nature being endued with no solidity and no rebounding power. 
And since matter likewise has no solidity, they penetrate it without 
division, like images in water, or as if any one should fill a vacuum with 
forms." 

Such, then, being the true condition of matter and her inherent 
shadowy forms, we may safely conclude that whatever becomes 
corporeal in an eminent degree has but little power of recalling itself 
into one; and that a nature of this kind 1s ready by every trifling impulse 
to remain as it is impelled; to rush from the embraces of bound, and 
hasten into multitude and nonentity. Hence, as Plotinus beautifully 
observes, (Ennead. 3, vi, p. 247) - "those who only place being in the 
genus of body, in consequence of impulses and concussions, and the 
phantasms perceived through the senses, which persuade them that sense 
is alone the standard of truth, are affected like those in a dream, who 
imagine that the perceptions of sleep are true. For sense is alone the 
employment of the dormant soul; since as much of the soul as 1s merged 
in body, so much of it sleeps. But true elevation and true vigilance are 
a resurrection from, and not with, the dull mass of body. For, indeed, 
a resurrection with body 1s only a transmigration from sleep to sleep, 
and from dream to dream, like a man passing in the dark from bed to 
bed. But that elevation is perfectly true which entirely rises from the 
dead weight of bodies; for these, possessing a nature repugnant to soul, 
possess something opposite to essence. And this is further evident from 
their generation, their continual flowing and decay; properties entirely 
foreign from the nature of being, substantial and real." 

Lastly, when Plato composes the elements from mathematical planes, 
it is necessary to observe that, as these are physical planes, they must not 
only have length and breadth, but likewise depth, that they may be able 
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to subsist as principles in natural effects. - “For the Pythagoreans (says 
Simplicius’) considered every physical body as a figured quantity, and 
as in itself matter, but fashioned with different figures. That, besides 
this, it differs from a mathematical body in being material and tangible, 
receiving its tangibility from its bulk, and not either from heat or cold. 
Hence, from the subject matter being impressed with different figures, 
they assert that the four elements of the elements subsist. For these 
elements rank more in the nature of principles, as for instance, the cubic 
of earth; not that earth has wholly a cubic figure, but that each of the 
parts of earth is composed from many cubes, which through their 
smallness are invisible to our sight; and in the same manner the other 
elements from other primary figures. They add too, that from this 
difference of figures all the other properties of the elements ensue, and 
their mutations into each other. For, if it is inquired why much air is 
produced from a little water, they can very readily assign the cause by 
saying, that the elements of water are many, and that, the icosaedrons 
of water being divided, many octaedrons, and consequently a great 
quantity of air, will be produced." 

Simplicius likewise informs us, that the more ancient of Plato’s 
interpreters, among which the divine Iamblichus ranks, considered Plato 
as speaking symbolically in this part concerning the figures of the 
elements; but the latter Platonic philosophers, among whom Proclus, in 
my opinion, ranks as the most eminent, explained this part according to 
its literal meaning. And Simplicius, in the same book, has fortunately 
preserved the arguments of Proclus in defence of Plato’s doctrine 
respecting these planes, against the objections of Aristotle. 

Should it be asked in what this doctrine concerning planes differs from 
the dogma of Democritus, who asserted that natural bodies were 
fashioned according to figures, we may answer with Simplicius,’ that 
Plato and the Pythagoreans by a plane denoted something more simple 
than a body, atoms being evidently bodies; that they assigned 
commensuration and a demiurpic analogy to their figures, which 


t De Ceelo, lib. iv. p. 139. 
t De Ceelo, p. 142. 
S Viz. than any visible sublunary body. 


` ie. active and fabricative powers. 
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Democritus did not to his atoms; and that they differed from him in 
their arrangement of earth. 

And thus much may suffice at present for an epitome of some of the 
principal parts of this most interesting dialogue. For, as it is my design 
at some future period to publish as complete a commentary as I am able 
from the inestimable commentaries of Proclus on this dialogue, with 
additional observations of my own, a more copious introduction might 
at present be considered as superfluous. The difficulty, indeed, of 
proceeding any further, might alone very well apologise for the want of 
completion in this compendium. For the commentary of Proclus, 
though consisting of five books, is imperfect,’ and does not even extend 
so far as to the doctrine of vision, which in the present introduction I 
have endeavoured to explain. I trust, therefore, that the candid and 
liberal reader will gratefully accept these fruits of my application to the 
Platonic philosophy; and as this introduction and the following 
translation were the result of no moderate labour and perseverance, | 
earnestly hope they may be the means of awakening some few at least 
from the sleep of oblivion, of recalling their attention from fluctuating 
and delusive objects to permanent and real being; and thus may at length 
lead them back to their paternal port, as the only retreat which can 
confer perfect security and rest. 


t It is a circumstance remarkably unfortunate, as I have befure observed, that not 
one of the invaluable commentaries of this philosopher has been preserved entre. For 
that he wrote a complete commentary on this dialogue, is evident from a citation of 
Olympiodorus on Aristotle’s Meteors from it, which is not to be found in any of the 
books now extant. In like manner, his treatise on Plato’s theology is imperfect, wanting 
a seventh book; his commentaries on the Parmenides want many books; his scholia on 
the Cratylus are far from being complete; and this 1s likewise the case with his 
commentary on the First Alcibiades. 
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THE TIMA:US 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES CRITIAS 
TIMAUS HERMOCRATES 


Soc. I see one, two, three, but where, friend Timzus, is that fourth 
person, who being received by me yesterday at a banquet of disputation, 
ought now in his turn to repay me with a similar repast? 

TIM. He labours, Socrates, under a certain infirmity; for he would not 
willingly be absent from such an association as the present. 

Soc. It remains therefore for you, O Timzus, and the company 
present, to fill up the part of this absent guest. 

TIM. Entirely so, Socrates. And we shall endeavour, to the utmost of 
our ability, to leave nothing belonging to such an employment 
unaccomplished. For it would be by no means just that we, who were 
yesterday entertained by you, in such a manner as guests ought to be 
received, should not return the hospitality with readiness and delight. 

Soc. Do you recollect the magnitude and nature of the things which 
I proposed to you to explain? 

TIM. Some things, indeed, I recollect; but such as I have forgotten do 
you recall into my memory. Or rather, if it be not too much trouble, 
run over the whole in a cursory manner from the beginning, that it may 
be more firmly established in our memory. 

Soc. Let it be so. And to begin: The sum of yesterday’s dispute was, 
what kind of republic appeared to me to be the best, and from what sort 
of men such a republic ought to be composed. 

Tm. And by us, indeed, Socrates, all that you said was approved in 
the highest degree. 

Soc. Did we not, in the first place, separate husbandmen and other 
artificers from those whom we considered as the defenders of the city? 

TIM. Certainly. 

Soc. And when we had assigned to every one that which was 
accommodated to his nature, and had prescribed only one particular 
employment to every particular art, we likewise assigned to the military 
tribe one province only, I mean that of protecting the city; and this as 
well from the hostile incursions of internal as of external enemies; but 
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yet in such a manner as to administer justice mildly to the subjects of 
their government, as being naturally friends, and to behave with warlike 
fierceness against their enemies in battle. 

TIM. Entirely so. 

Soc. For we asserted, I think, that the souls of the guardians should 
be of such a nature, as at the same time to be both irascible and 
philosophic in a remarkable degree; so that they might be gentle to their 
friends, and bold and ferocious to their enemies. 

TIM. You did so. 

Soc. But what did we assert concerning their education? Was it not 
that they should be instructed in gymnastic exercises, in music, and 
other becoming disciplines? 

TIM. Entirely so. 

Soc. We likewise established, that those who were so educated should 
neither consider gold, or silver, or any goods of a similar kind, as their 
own private property; but that rather, after the manner of adjutants, 
they should receive the wages of guardianship from those whom they 
defend and preserve; and that their recompense should be no more than 
is sufficient to a moderate subsistence. That, besides this, they should 
use their public stipend in common, and for the purpose of procuring 
a common subsistence with each other; so that, neglecting every other 
concern, they may employ their attention solely on virtue, and the 
discharge of their peculiar employment. 

TIM. These things also were related by you. 

Soc. Of women too we asserted, that they should be educated in such 
a manner, as to be aptly conformed similar to the natures of men; with 
whom they should perform in common both the duties of war, and 
whatever else belongs to the business of life. 

TIM. This too was asserted by you. 

Soc. But what did we establish concerning the procreation of 
children? Though perhaps you easily remember this, on account of its 
novelty. For we ordered that the marriages and children should be- 
common; as we were particularly careful that no one might be able to 
distinguish his own children, but that all might consider all as their 
kindred; that hence those of an equal age might regard themselves as 
brothers and sisters; but that the younger might reverence the elder as 
their parents and grandfathers, and the elder might esteem the younger 
as their children and grandsons. 

TIM. These things, indeed, as you say, are easily remembered. 

Soc. But that they might from their birth acquire a disposition as far 
as possible the best, we decreed that the rulers whom we placed over the 
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marriage rites should, through the means of certain lots, take care that 
in the nuptial league the worthy were mingled with the worthy; that no 
discord may arise in this connection when it does not prove prosperous 
in the end; but that all the blame may be referred to fortune, and not 
to the guardians of such a conjunction. 

TIM. We remember this likewise. 

Soc. We also ordered that the children of the good should be 
properly educated, but that those of the bad should be secretly sent to 
some other city; yet so that such of the adult among these as should be 
found to be of a good disposition should be recalled from exile; while, 
on the contrary, those who were retained from the first in the city as 
good, but proved afterwards bad, should be similarly banished. 

TIM. Just so. 

Soc. Have we, therefore, sufficiently epitomized yesterday’s 
disputation; or do you require any thing further, friend Timzus, which 
I have omitted? 

Tm. Nothing, indeed, Socrates; for all this was the subject of your 
disputation. 

Soc. Hear now how I am affected towards this republic which we 
have described; for I will illustrate the affair by a similitude. Suppose 
then that some one, on beholding beautiful animals, whether represented 
in a picture, or really alive, but in a state of perfect rest, should desire 
to behold them in motion, and struggling as it were to imitate those 
gestures which seem particularly adapted to the nature of bodies; in such 
a manner am I affected towards the form of that republic which we have 
described. For I should gladly hear any one relating the contests of our 
city with other nations, when it engages in a becoming manner in war, 
and acts during such an engagement in a manner worthy of its 
institution, both with respect to practical achievements and verbal 
negotiations. For indeed, O Critias and Hermocrates, I am conscious of 
my own inability to praise such men and such a city according to their 
desert. Indeed, that I should be incapable of such an undertaking is not 
wonderful, since the same imbecility seems to have attended poets both 
of the past and present age. Not that I despise the poetic tribe; but it 
appears from hence evident, that, as these kind of men are studious of 
imitation, they easily and in the best manner express things in which 
they have been educated; while, on the contrary, whatever is foreign 
from their education they imitate with difficulty in actions, and with 
still more difficulty in words. But with respect to the tribe of Sophists, 
though I consider them as skilled both in the art of speaking and in 
many other illustrious arts; yet, as they have no settled abode, but 
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wander daily through a multitude of cities, I am afraid lest, with respect 
to the institutions of philosophers and politicians, they should not be 
able to conjecture the quality and magnitude of those concerns which 
wise and politic men are engaged in with individuals, in warlike 
undertakings, both in actions and discourse. It remains, therefore, that 
I should apply to you, who excel in the study of wisdom and civil 
administration, as well naturally as through the assistance’ of proper 
discipline and institution. For Timzus here of Locris, an Italian city 
governed by the best of laws, exclusive of his not being inferior to any 
of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobility, has arrived in his own city 
at the highest posts of government and honours. Besides, we all know 
that Critias is not ignorant of the particulars of which we are now 
speaking. Nor is this to be doubted of Hermocrates, since a multitude 
of circumstances evince that he is both by nature and education adapted 
to all such concerns. Hence, when you yesterday requested me to 
dispute about the institution of a republic, I readily complied with your 
request; being persuaded that the remainder of the discourse could not 
be more conveniently explained by any one than by you, if you were 
but willing to engage in its discussion. For, unless you properly adapt 
the city for warlike purposes, there is no one in the present age from 
whom it can acquire every thing becoming its constitution. As I have, 
therefore, hitherto complied with your request, I shall now require you 
to comply with mine in the above-mentioned particulars. Nor have you 
indeed refused this employment, but have with common consent 
determined to repay my hospitality with the banquet of discourse. | 
now, therefore, stand prepared to receive the promised feast. 

HERM. But we, O Socrates, as Timzus just now signified, shall 
cheerfully engage in the execution of your desire; for we cannot offer 
any excuse sufficient to justify neglect in this affair. For yesterday, 
when we departed from hence and went to the lodging of Critias, where 
we are accustomed to reside, both in his apartment and prior to this in 
the way thither we discoursed on this very particular. He therefore 
related to us a certain ancient history, which I wish, O Critias, you ` 
would now repeat to Socrates, that he may judge whether it any way 
conduces to the fulfilment of his request. 

CRIT. It is requisite to comply, if agreeable to Timzus, the third 
associate of our undertaking. 

TIM. I assent to your compliance. 

CRIT. Hear then, O Socrates, a discourse surprising indeed in the 
extreme, yet in every respect true, as it was once related by Solon, the 
most wise of the seven wise men. Solon, then, was the familiar and 
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intimate friend of our great-grandfather Dropis, as he himself often 
relates in his poems. But he once declared to our grandfather Critias, 
(as the old man himself informed us,) that great and admirable actions 
had once been achieved by this city, which nevertheless were buried in 
oblivion, through length of time and the destruction of mankind. In 
particular he informed me of one undertaking more illustrious than the 
rest, which I now think proper to relate to you, both that I may repay 
my obligations, and that by such a relation I may offer my tribute of 
praise to the Goddess in the present solemnity, by celebrating her 
divinity, as it were, with hymns, justly and in a manner agreeable to 
truth. 

Soc. You speak well. But what is this ancient achievement which 
was not only actually related by Solon, but was once really accomplished 
by this city? 

CRIT. I will acquaint you with that ancient history, which I did not 
indeed receive from a youth, but from a man very much advanced in 
years; for at that time Critias, as he himself declared, was almost ninety 
years old, and I myself was about ten. When, therefore, that solemnity 
was celebrated among us which is known by the name of Cuwreotis 
Apaturiorum,' nothing was omitted which boys in that festivity are 
accustomed to perform. For, when our parents had set before us the 
rewards proposed for the contest of singing verses, both a multitude of 
verses of many poets were recited, and many of us especially sung the 
poems of Solon, because they were at that time entirely new. But then 
one of our tribe, whether he was willing to gratify Critias, or whether 
it was his real opinion, affirmed that Solon appeared to him most wise 
in other concerns, and in things respecting poetry the most ingenious of 
all poets. Upon hearing this, the old man (for I very well remember) 
was vehemently delighted; and said, laughing - If Solon, O Amynander, 
had not engaged in poetry as a casual affair, but had made it, as others 
do, a serious employment; and if through seditions and other 
fluctuations of the state, in which he found his country involved, he had 
not been compelled to neglect the completion of the history which he 
brought from Egypt, I do not think that either Hesiod or Homer, or 
any other poet, would have acquired greater glory and renown. In 
consequence of this, Amynander inquired of Critias what that history 
was. To which he answered, that it was concerning an affair the greatest 
and most celebrated which this city ever performed; though through 
length of time, and the destruction of those by whom it was undertaken, 
the fame of its execution has not reached the present age. But I beseech 
you, O Critias, (says Amynander,) relate this affair from the beginning; 
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and inform me what that event was which Solon asserted as a fact, and 
on what occasion, and from whom he received it. 

There is then (says he) a certain region of Egypt called Delta, about the 
summit of which the streams of the Nile are divided. In this place a 
government ts established called Saitical; and the chief city of this region 
of Delta is Sais, from which also king Amasis derived his origin. The 
city has a presiding divinity, whose name is in the Egyptian tongue 
Neith, and in the Greek Athena, or Minerva. These men were friends 
of the Athenians, with whom they declared they were very familiar, 
through a certain bond of alliance. In this country Solon, on his arrival 
thither, was, as he himself relates, very honourably received. And upon 
his inquiring about ancient affairs of those priests who possessed a 
knowledge in such particulars superior to others, he perceived, that 
neither himself, nor any one of the Greeks, (as he himself declared), had 
any knowledge of very remote antiquity. Hence, when he once desired 
to excite them to the relation of ancient transactions, he for this purpose 
began to discourse about those most ancient events which formerly 
happened among us. I mean the traditions concerning the first 
Phoroneus and Niobe, and after the deluge, of Deucalion and Pyrrha, (as 
described by the mythologists,) together with their posterity; at the same 
time paying a proper attention to the different ages in which these 
events are said to have subsisted. But upon this one of those more 
ancient priests exclaimed, O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always 
children, nor is there any such thing as an aged Grecian among you! 
But Solon, when he heard this - What (says he) is the motive of your 
exclamation? To whom the priest: - Because all your souls are juvenile; 
neither containing any ancient opinion derived from remote tradition, 
nor any discipline hoary from its existence in former periods of time. 
But the reason of this is the multitude and variety of destructions of the 
human race, which formerly have been, and again will be: the greatest 
of these, indeed, arising from fire and water; but the lesser from ten 
thousand other contingencies. For the relation subsisting among you, 
that Phaeton, the offspring of the Sun, on a certain time attempting to 
drive the chariot of his father, and not being able to keep the track 
observed by his parent, burnt up the natures belonging to the earth, and 
perished himself, blasted by thunder - is indeed considered as fabulous, 
yet is in reality true. For it expresses the mutation of the bodies 
revolving in the heavens about the earth; and indicates that, through 
long periods of time, a destruction of terrestrial natures ensues from the 
devastations of fire. Hence, those who either dwell on mountains, or in 
lofty and dry places, perish more abundantly than those who dwell near 
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rivers, or on the borders of the sea. To us indeed the Nile is both 
salutary in other respects, and liberates us from the fear of such-like 
depredations. But when the Gods, purifying the earth by waters, deluge 
its surface, then the herdsmen and shepherds inhabiting the mountains 
are preserved, while the inhabitants of your cities are hurried away to 
the sea by the impetuous inundation of the rivers. On the contrary, in 
our region, neither then, nor at any other time, did the waters 
descending from on high pour with desolation on the plains; but they 
are naturally impelled upwards from the bosom of the earth. And from 
these causes the most ancient traditions are preserved in our country. 
For, indeed, it may be truly asserted, that in those places where neither 
intense cold nor immoderate heat prevails, the race of mankind is always 
preserved, though sometimes the number of individuals is increased, and 
sometimes suffers a considerable diminution. But whatever has been 
transacted either by us, or by you, or in any other place, beautiful or 
great, or containing any thing uncommon, of which we have heard the 
report, every thing of this kind 1s to be found described in our temples, 
and preserved to the present day. While, on the contrary, you and 
other nations commit only recent transactions to writing, and to other 
inventions which society has employed for transmitting information to 
posterity; and so again, at stated periods of time, a certain celestial 
defluxion rushes on them like a disease; from whence those among you 
who survive are both destitute of literary acquisitions and the inspiration 
of the Muses. Hence it happens that you become juvenile again, and 
ignorant of the events which happened in ancient times, as well among 
us as in the regions which you inhabit. 

The transactions, therefore, O Solon, which you relate from your 
antiquities, differ very little from puerile fables. For, in the first place, 
you only mention one deluge of the earth, when at the same time many 
have happened. And, in the next place, you are ignorant of a most 
illustrious and excellent race of men, who once inhabited your country; 
from whence you and your whole city descended, though a small seed 
only of this admirable people once remained. But your ignorance in this 
affair is owing to the posterity of this people, who were for many ages 
deprived of the use of letters, and became as it were dumb. For prior, 
O Solon, to that mighty deluge which we have just mentioned, a city of 
Athenians existed, informed according to the best laws both in military 
concerns and every other duty of life; and whose illustrious actions and 
civil institutions are celebrated by us as the most excellent of all that 
have existed under the ample circumference of the heavens. Solon, 
therefore, upon hearing this, said that he was astonished; and, burning 
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with a most ardent desire, entreated the priests to relate accurately all 
the actions of his ancient fellow-citizens. That afterwards one of the 
priests replied: - Nothing of envy, O Solon, prohibits us from 
complying with your request. But for your sake, and that of your city, 
I will relate the whole; and especially on account of that Goddess who 
is allotted the guardianship both of your city and ours, and by whom 
they have been educated and founded: yours, indeed, by a priority to 
ours of a thousand years, receiving the seed of your race from Vulcan 
and the Earth. But the description of the transactions of this our city 
during the space of eight thousand years, is preserved in our sacred 
writings. I will, therefore, cursorily run over the laws and more 
illustrious actions of those cities which existed nine thousand years ago. 
For when we are more at leisure we shall prosecute an exact history of 
every particular, receiving for this purpose the sacred writings 
themselves. In the first place, then, consider the laws of these people, 
and compare them with ours: for you will find many things which then 
subsisted in your city, similar to such as exist at present. For the priests 
passed their life separated from all others. The artificers also exercised 
their arts in such a manner, that each was engaged in his own 
employment without being mingled with other artificers. The same 
method was likewise adopted with shepherds, hunters and husbandmen. 
The soldiers too, you will find, were separated from other kind of men; 
and were commanded by the laws to engage in nothing but warlike 
affairs. A simular armour too, such as that of shields and darts, was 
employed by each. These we first used in Asia; the Goddess in those 
places, as likewise happened to you, first pointing them out to our use. 
You may perceive too from the beginning what great attention was paid 
by the laws to prudence and modesty; and besides this, to divination and 
medicine, as subservient to the preservation of health. And from these, 
which are divine goods, the laws, proceeding to the invention of such as 
are merely human, procured all such other disciplines as follow from 
those we have just enumerated. From such a distribution, therefore, and 
in such order, the Goddess first established and adorned your city, 
choosing for this purpose the place in which you were born; as she 
foresaw that, from the excellent temperature of the region, men would 
arise distinguished by the most consummate sagacity and wit. For, as 
the Goddess is a lover both of wisdom and war, she fixed on a soil 
capable of producing men the most similar to herself; and rendered 1t in 
every respect adapted for the habitation of such a race. The ancient 
Athenians, therefore, using these laws, and being formed by good 
institutions, in a still higher degree than I have mentioned, inhabited this 
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region; surpassing all men in every virtue, as it becomes those to do who 
are the progeny and pupils of the Gods. 

But though many and mighty deeds of your city are contained in our 
sacred writings, and are admired as they deserve, yet there is one 
transaction which surpasses all of them in magnitude and virtue. For 
these writings relate what prodigious strength your city formerly tamed, 
when a mighty warlike power, rushing from the Atlantic sea, spread 
itself with hostile fury over all Europe and Asia. For at that time the 
Atlantic sea was navigable, and had an island before that mouth which 
is called by you the Pillars of Hercules. But this island was greater than 
both Libya and all Asia together, and afforded an easy passage to other 
neighbouring islands; as it was likewise easy to pass from those islands 
to all the continent which borders on this Atlantic sea. For the waters 
which are beheld within the mouth which we just now mentioned, have 
the form of a bay with a narrow entrance; but the mouth itself is a true 
sea. And lastly, the earth which surrounds it is in every respect truly 
denominated the continent. In this Atlantic island a combination of 
kings was formed, who with mighty and wonderful power subdued the 
whole island, together with many other islands and parts of the 
continent; and, besides this, subjected to their dominion all Libya, as far 
as to Egypt; and Europe, as far as to the Tyrrhene sea. And when they 
were collected in a powerful league, they endeavoured to enslave all our 
regions and yours, and besides this all those places situated within the 
mouth of the Atlantic sea. Then it was, O Solon, that the power of 
your city was conspicuous to all men for its virtue and strength. For, 
as its armies surpassed all others both in magnanimity and military skill, 
so with respect to its contests, whether it was assisted by the rest of the 
Greeks, over whom it presided in warlike affairs, or whether it was 
deserted by them through the incursions of the enemies, and became 
situated in extreme danger, yet still it remained triumphant. In the 
mean time, those who were not yet enslaved it liberated from danger; 
and procured the most ample liberty for all those of us who dwell 
within the Pillars of Hercules. But in succeeding time prodigious 
earthquakes and deluges taking place, and bringing with them desolation 
in the space of one day and night, all that warlike race of Athenians was 
at once merged under the earth; and the Atlantic island itself, being 
absorbed in the sea, entirely disappeared. And hence that sea is at 
present innavigable, arising from the gradually impeding mud which the 
subsiding island produced. And this, O Socrates, is the sum of what the 
elder Critias repeated from the narration of Solon. 


But when yesterday you was discoursing about a republic and its 
citizens, I was surprised on recollecting the present history: for I 
perceived how divinely, from a certain fortune, and not wandering from 
the mark, you collected many things agreeing with the narration of 
Solon. Yet I was unwilling to disclose these particulars immediately, as, 
from the great interval of time since I first received them, my 
remembrance of them was not sufficiently accurate for the purpose of 
repetition. I considered it, therefore, necessary that I should first of all 
diligently revolve the whole in my mind. And on this account I 
yesterday immediately complied with your demands: for I perceived that 
we should not want the ability of presenting a discourse accommodated 
to your wishes, which in things of this kind is of principal importance. 
In consequence of this, as Hermocrates has informed you, immediately 
as we departed from hence, by communicating these particulars with my 
friends here present, for the purpose of refreshing my memory, and 
afterwards revolving them in my mind by night, I nearly acquired a 
complete recollection of the affair. And, indeed, according to the 
proverb, what we learn in childhood abides in the memory with a 
wonderful stability. For, with respect to myself, for instance, I am not 
certain that I could recollect the whole of yesterday’s discourse, yet | 
should be very much astonished if any thing should escape my 
remembrance which I had heard in some past period of time very distant 
from the present. Thus, as to the history which I have just now related, 
I received it from the old man with great pleasure and delight; who on 
his part very readily complied with my request, and frequently gratified 
me with a repetition. And hence, as the marks of letters deeply burnt 
in remain indelible, so all these particulars became firmly established in 
my memory. In consequence of this, as soon as it was day I repeated 
the narration to my friends, that together with myself they might be 
better prepared for the purposes of the present association. But now, 
with respect to that for which this narration was undertaken, I am 
prepared, O Socrates, to speak not only summarily, but so as to descend 
to the particulars of every thing which I heard. But the citizens and city 
which you fabricated yesterday as in a fable, we shall transfer to reality; 
considering that city which you established as no other than this 
Athenian city, and the citizens which you conceived as no other than 
those ancestors of ours described by the Egyptian priest. And indeed 
the affair will harmonize in every respect; nor will it be foreign from 
the purpose to assert that your citizens are those very people who 
existed at that time. Hence, distributing the affair in common among 
us, we will endeavour, according to the utmost of our ability, to 
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accomplish in a becoming manner the employment which you have 
assigned us. It is requisite, therefore, to consider, O Socrates, whether 
this discourse is reasonable, or whether we should lay it aside, and seek 
after another. 

Soc. But what other, O Critias, should we receive in preference to 
this? For your discourse, through a certain affinity, is particularly 
adapted to the present sacred rites of the Goddess. And besides this, we 
should consider, as a thing of the greatest moment, that your relation is 
not a mere fable, but a true history. It is impossible, therefore, to say 
how, and from whence, neglecting your narration, we should find 
another more convenient. Hence it is necessary to confess that you have 
spoken with good fortune; and it is equally necessary that I, on account 
of my discourse yesterday, should now rest from speaking, and be 
wholly attentive to yours. 

CRIT. But now consider, Socrates, the manner of our disposing the 
mutual banquet of disputation. For it seems proper to us that Timzus, 
who is the most astronomical of us all, and 1s particularly knowing in 
the nature of the universe, should speak the first; commencing his 
discourse from the generation of the world, and ending in the nature of 
men. But that I after him, receiving the men which he has mentally 
produced, but which have been excellently educated by you, and 
introducing them to you according to the law of Solon, as to proper 
judges, should render them members of this city; as being in reality no 
other than those Athenians which were described as unknown to us in 
the report of the sacred writings. And that in future we shall discourse 
concerning them as about citizens and Athenians. 

SOc. I seem to behold a copious and splendid banquet of disputation 
set before me. It is, therefore, now your business, O Timzus, to begin 
the discourse; having first of all, as is highly becoming, invoked the 
Gods according to law. 

TIM. Indeed, Socrates, since those who participate but the least degree 
of wisdom, in the beginning of every undertaking, whether small or 
great, call upon Divinity, it 1s necessary that we (unless we are in every 
respect unwise) who are about to speak concerning the universe, 
whether it is generated or without generation, invoking the Gods and 
Goddesses, should pray that what we assert may be agreeable to their 
divinities, and that in the ensuing discourse we may be consistent with 
ourselves. And such is my prayer to the Gods, with reference to myself; 
but as to what respects the present company, it is necessary to pray that 
you may easily understand, and that I may be able to explain my 
meaning about the proposed subjects of disputation. In the first place, 
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therefore, as it appears to me, it is necessary to define what that is which 
is always real being,’ but is without generation; and what that is which 
is generated indeed, or consists in a state of becoming to be, but which 
never really is. The former of these indeed is apprehended by 
intelligence ın conjunction with reason, since it always subsists according 
to same.’ But the latter is perceived by opinion in conjunction with 
irrational sense; since it subsists in a state of generation and corruption, 
and never truly is. But whatever is generated is necessarily generated 
from a certain cause. For it is every way impossible that any thing 
should be generated without a cause. When, therefore, an artificer, in 
the fabrication of any work, looks to that which always subsists 
according to same, and, employing a paradigm of this kind, expresses the 
idea and power in his work, it is then necessary that the whole of his 
production should be beautiful. But when he beholds that which is in 
generation, and uses a generated paradigm, it is alike necessary that his 
work should be far from beautiful. 

I denominate, therefore, this universe heaven, or the world, or by any 
other appellation in which it may particularly rejoice. Concerning 
which, let us in the first place consider that which, in the proposed 
inquiry about the universe, ought in the very beginning to be 
investigated; whether it always was, having no principle of generation,’ 
or whether it was generated, commencing its generation from a certain 
cause. It was generated. For this universe is visible, and has a body. 
But all such things are sensible. And sensibles are apprehended by 
Opinion, in conjunction with sense. And such things appear to have 
their subsistence in becoming to be, and in being generated. But we 
have before asserted, that whatever is generated is necessarily generated 
from some cause. To discover, therefore, the artificer and father of the 
universe is indeed difficult;° and when found it is impossible to reveal 
him through the ministry of discourse to all men. 

Again: this is to be considered concerning him, I mean, according to 
what paradigm extending himself, he fabricated the world - whether 
towards an exemplar, subsisting according to that which is always the 
same, and similarly affected, or towards that which is generated. But, 
indeed, if this world is beautiful, and its artificer good, it is evident that 
he looked towards an eternal exemplar in its fabrication. But if the 
world be far from beautiful, which it is not lawful to assert, he 
necessarily beheld a generated instead of an eternal exemplar. But it is 
perfectly evident that he regarded an eternal paradigm. For the world 
is the most beautiful of generated natures, and its artificer the best of 
causes. But, being thus generated, it is fabricated according to that 
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which is comprehensible by reason and intelligence, and which subsists 
in an abiding sameness of being. And from hence it is perfectly 
necessary that this world should be the resemblance of something. But 
to describe its origin according to nature is the greatest of all 
undertakings. In this manner, then, we must distinguish concerning the 
image and its exemplar. As words are allied to the things of which they 
are the interpreters, hence it is necessary, when we speak of that which 
is stable’ and firm, and intellectually apparent, that our reasons should 
be in like manner stable and immutable, and as much as possible 
irreprehensible, with every perfection of a similar kind. But that, when 
we speak concerning the image of that which is immutable, we should 
employ only probable arguments, which have the same analogy to the 
former as a resemblance to its exemplar. And, indeed, as essence’ is to 
generation, so is truth to faith. You must not wonder, therefore, O 
Socrates, since many things are asserted by many concerning the Gods 
and the generation of the universe, if I should not be able to produce the 
most approved and accurate reasons on so difficult a subject. But you 
ought to rejoice if it shall appear that I do not employ reasons less 
probable than others: at the same time remembering, that I who 
discourse, and that you who are my judges, possess the human nature in 
common; so that you should be satisfied if my assertions are but 
assimilative of the truth. 

SOc. You speak excellently well, Timzus; and we shall certainly act 
in every respect as you advise. This introduction, indeed, of your 
discourse we wonderfully approve: proceed, therefore, with the 
subsequent disputation. 

TIM. Let us declare then on what account the composing artificer 
constituted generation and the universe. The artificer, indeed, was good; 
but in that which is good envy never subsists about any thing which has 
being. Hence, as he was entirely void of envy, he was willing to 
produce all things as much as possible similar to himself. If, therefore, 
any one receives this most principal cause of generation and the world 
from wise and prudent men, he will receive him in a manner the most 
perfect and true. For, as the Divinity was willing that all things should 
be good, and that as much as possible nothing should be evil; hence, 
receiving every thing visible, and which was not in a state of rest, but 
moving with confusion’ and disorder, he reduced it from this wild 
inordination into order, considering that such a conduct was by far the 
best. For it neither ever was lawful, nor is, for the best of causes to 
produce any other than the most beautiful of effects. In consequence of 
a reasoning process,” therefore, he found that among the things 


naturally visible’ there was nothing, the whole of which, if void of 
intelligence, could ever become more beautiful than the whole of that 
which is endued with intellect: and at the same time he discovered, that 
it was impossible for intellect to accede to any being, without the 
intervention of soul. Hence, as the result of this reasoning, placing 
intellect in soul and soul in body, he fabricated the universe; that thus 
it might be a work naturally the most beautiful and the best. In this 
manner, therefore, according to an assimilative reason, it is necessary to 
call the world an animal, endued with intellect, and generated through 
the providence of Divinity. 

This being determined, let us consider what follows; and, in the next 
place, after the similitude of what animals the composing artificer 
constituted the world. Indeed, we must by no means think that he 
fashioned it similar to such animals as subsist in the form of a part, or 
have a partial subsistence: for, if it had been assimilated to an imperfect 
animal, it certainly would not have been beautiful. But we should 
rather establish it as the most similar of all things to that animal, of 
which other animals, both considered separately and according to their 
genera, are nothing more than parts. For this, indeed, contains all 
intelligible animals comprehended in itself; just as this world contains us 
and the other animals which are the objects of sight. For, the Divinity 
being willing to assimilate this universe in the most exquisite degree to 
that which is the most beautiful and every way perfect of intelligible 
objects, he composed it one visible animal, containing within itself all 
such animals as are allied to its nature. Do we therefore rightly 
conclude that there is but one universe; or is it more right to assert that 
there are many and infinite? But indeed there can be but one, if it be 
only admitted that it is fabricated according to an exemplar. For that 
which comprehends all intelligible animals whatever can never be the 
second to any other. For another animal again would be required about 
these two, of which they would be parts; and it would be more proper 
to assert that the universe is assimilated to this comprehending third, 
rather than to the other two. That the world, therefore, from its being 


' That is, intelligibles: for that these are visible is evident from the words of Plato 
further on, where he says - "Whatever ideas intellect perceived in animal itself,” etc. But 
that these are naturally visible will be evident, as Proclus beautifully observes, if we 
consider that some things are visible to us, and others according to nature. And the 
things, indeed, which are visible to us, are in their own nature dark and obscure; but 
things naturally visible are truly known, and are resplendent with divine light. And 
such are intelligibles. 
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singular or alone, might be similar to all-perfect animal - on this account 
the artificer neither produced two nor infinite worlds; but heaven, or 
the universe, was generated and will be one and only begotten. 

But since it is necessary that a corporeal nature should be visible and 
tangible, and since nothing can be visible without fire, and nothing 
tangible without something solid, and nothing solid without earth - 
hence the Divinity, beginning to fabricate, composed the body of the 
universe from fire and earth. But it is impossible for two things alone 
to cohere together without the intervention of a third; for a certain 


collective bond is necessary in the middle of the two. And that is the 
most beautiful of bonds which renders both itself and the natures which 


are bound remarkably one. But the most beautiful analogy naturally 
produces this effect. For when either in three numbers, or masses, or 
powers, as is the middle to the last, so is the first to the middle; and 
apain, as is the last to the middle, so is the middle to the first: then the 
middle becoming both first and last, and the last and the first passing 
each of them into a middle position, they become all of them necessarily 
the same, as to relation to each other. But, being made the same with 
each other, all are one. If, then, it were necessary that the universe 
should be a superficies only, and have no depth, one medium would 
indeed be sufficient, both for the purpose of binding itself and the 
natures which it contains. But now it is requisite that the world should 
be a solid; and solids are never harmonized together by one, but always 
with two mediums. Hence, the Divinity placed water and air in the 
middle of fire and earth, and fabricated them as much as possible in the 
same ratio to each other; so that fire might be to air as air to water; and 
that as air is to water so water might be to earth. And from this 
conjunction and composition he rendered the world visible and tangible. 
Hence, from things of this kind, which are four in number, it must be 
confessed that the body of the universe was generated through analogy, 
conspiring into friendship with itself from their conjunction, and so 
aptly cohering in all its parts, as to be indissoluble except by its artificer, 
who bound it in this union and consent. 

The composition of the world, therefore, received one whole of each 
of these four natures. For its composing artificer constituted it from all 
fire, water, air, and earth; leaving no part of any one of these, nor any 
power external to the world. For by a reasoning process he concluded 
that it would thus be a whole animal, in the highest degree perfect from 
perfect parts: that, besides this, it would be one, as nothing would be left 
from which any other such nature might be produced; and lastly, that 
it would be neither obnoxious to old age nor disease. For he perceived 
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that the heat and cold from which bodies are composed, and all such 
things as possess vigorous powers, when surrounding bodies externally, 
and acceding to them unseasonably, dissolve their union, and, 
introducing diseases and old age, cause them to perish by decay. Hence, 
through this cause and this reasoning process, he fabricated the universe 
one whole, composed from all wholes, perfect, undecaying, and without 
disease. He likewise gave to it a figure becoming and allied to its nature. 
For to the animal which was destined to comprehend all animals in 
itself, that figure must be the most becoming which contains within its 
ambit all figures of every kind. Hence, he fashioned it of a spherical 
shape, in which all the radii from the middle are equally distant from 
the bounding extremities; as this 1s the most perfect of all figures, and 
the most similar to himself. For he considered that the similar was 
infinitely more beautiful than the dissimilar. 

Besides this, he accurately polished the external circumference of the 
spherical world, and rendered it perfectly smooth. Nor was the 
addition of eyes” requisite to the universe; for nothing visible remained 
external to itself. Nor were ears necessary; as there was nothing 
externally audible. Nor was the universe invested with surrounding air, 
that it might be indigent of respiration. Nor, again, was it in want of 
any organ through which it might receive nutriment into itself, and 
discharge it when concocted: for there was no possibility that any thing 
could either accede to or depart from its nature, since there was nothing 
through which such changes could be produced. For, indeed, the 
universe affords nutriment to itself through its own consumption; and, 
being artificially fabricated, suffers and acts all things in itself, and from 
its own peculiar operations. For its composing artificer considered that 
it would be much more excellent if sufficient to itself, than if indigent 
of foreign supplies. But he neither thought that hands” were necessary 
to the world, as there was nothing for it either to receive or reject; nor 
yet feet, nor any other members which are subservient to progression 
and rest. For from among the seven species of local motion he selected 
one, which principally subsists about intellect and intelligence, and 
assigned it to the world as properly allied to its surrounding body. 
Hence, when he had led it round according to same, in same, and in 
itself, he caused it to move with a circular revolution. But he separated 
the other six motions from the world, and framed it void of their 
wandering progressions. Hence, as such a conversion was by no means 
indigent of feet, he generated the universe without legs and feet. When, 
therefore, that God who is a perpetually reasoning divinity cogitated 
about the God who was destined to subsist at some certain period of 
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time, he produced his body smooth and equable; and every way from 
the middle even and whole, and perfect from the composition of perfect 
bodies. But, placing soul in the middle of the world, he extended it 
through the whole; and besides this, he externally invested the body of 
the universe with soul; and, causing circle to revolve in a circle, 
established the world one single, solitary nature, able through virtue to 
converse with itself, indigent of nothing external, and sufficiently known 
and friendly to itself. And on all these accounts he rendered the 
universe a happy" God. But indeed the artificer did not produce soul, 
as we just now began to say, junior to body: for he who conjoined these 
would never permit that the more ancient nature should be subservient 
to the younger. But we, as being much conversant with that which 
casually occurs, assert things of this kind in an assimilative way; while, 
on the contrary, the artificer of the world constituted soul both in 
generation and virtue prior to, and more ancient than, body, as being 
the proper lord and ruler of its servile nature; and that in the following 
manner: 

From an essence impartible,” and always subsisting according to 
sameness of being, and from a nature divisible about bodies, he mingled 
from both a third form of essence, having a middle subsistence between 
the two. And again, between that which is impartible and that which 
is divisible about bodies, he placed the nature of same and different. And 
taking these, now they are three, he mingled them all into one idea. But 
as the nature of different could not without difficulty be mingled in 
same, he harmonized them together by employing force in their 
conjunction. But after he had mingled these two with essence, and had 
produced one from the three, he again divided this whole into becoming 
parts; at the same time mingling each part from same, different, and 
essence. But he began to divide as follows: In the first place, he received 


one part from the whole. Then he separated a second part, double of 
the first; afterwards a third, sesquialter of the second, but triple of the 


first: then a fourth, double of the second; in the next place a fifth, triple 
of the third; a sixth, octuple of the first; and lastly a seventh, 
twenty-seven times more than the first. After this, he filled up the 
double and triple intervals, again cutting off parts from the whole; and 
placed them so between the intervals, that there might be two mediums 
in every interval; and that one of these might by the same part exceed 
one of the extremes, and be exceeded by the other; and that the other 
part might by an equal number surpass one of the extremes, and by an 


equal number be surpassed by the other. But as from hence sesquialter, 
sesquitertian, and sesquioctave intervals were produced, from those 


bonds in the first spaces, he filled with a sesquioctave interval all the 
sesquitertian parts, at the same time leaving a part” of each of these. 
And then again the interval of this part being assumed, a comparison 1s 
from thence obtained in terms of number to number, subsisting between 
256 and 243. But now the whole of that mixture from which these were 
separated was consumed by such a section of parts. Hence he then cut 
the whole of this composition according to length, and produced two 
from one; and adapted middle to middle, like the form of the letter X. 
Afterwards he bent them into a circle, connecting them, both with 
themselves and with each other, in such a manner that their extremities 
might be combined in one directly opposite to the point of their mutual 
intersection; and externally comprehended them in a motion revolving 
according to sameness, and in that which is perpetually the same. And 
besides this, he made one of the circles external, but the other internal; 
and denominated the local motion of the exterior circle, the motion of 
that nature which subsists according to sameness; but that of the interior 
one, the motion of the nature subsisting according to difference. He 
likewise caused the circle partaking of sameness to revolve laterally 
towards the right hand; but that which partakes of difference 
diametrically towards the left. But he conferred dominion on the 
circulation of that which is same and similar: for he suffered this alone 
to remain undivided. But as to the interior circle, when he had divided 
it six times, and had produced seven unequal circles, each according to 
the interval of the double and triple; as each of them are three, he 
ordered the circles to proceed in a course contrary to each other: - and 
three of the seven interior circles he commanded to revolve with a 
similar swiftness; but the remaining four with a motion dissimilar to 
each other, and to the former three; yet so as not to desert order and 
proportion in their circulations. 

After, therefore, the whole composition of the soul was completed 
according to the intention of its artificer, in the next place he fabricated 
within soul the whole of a corporeal nature; and, conciliating middle 
with middle, he aptly harmonized them together. But soul' being every 


' Soul proceeding supernally as far as to the last recesses of the earth, and 


illuminating all things with the light of life, the world being converted to it, becomes 
animated from its extremities, and also according to its middle, and the whole of its 
interval. It also externally enjoys the intellectual illumination of soul. Hence soul is 
said to obtain the middle of the universe, as depositing in it its powers, and a symbol 
of its proper presence. It is also said to extend itself to the extremities of heaven, as 
vivifying it on all sides; and to invest the universe as with a veil, as possessing powers 
exempt from divisible bulks. 


way extended from the middle to the very extremities of the universe, 
and investing it externally in a circle, at the same time herself revolving’ 
within herself, gave rise to the divine commencement of an unceasing 
and wise life, through the whole of time. And, indeed, the body of the 
universe was generated visible; but soul is invisible, participating of a 
rational energy and harmony,’ and subsisting as the best of generated 
natures, through its artificer, who is the best of intelligible and perpetual 
beings. Since, therefore, soul was composed from the mixture of the 
three parts same, different, and essence, and was distributed and bound 
according to analogy, herself at the same time returning by a circular 
energy towards herself; hence, when she touches” upon any thing 
endued with a dissipated essence, and when upon that which 1s 
indivisible, being moved through the whole of herself, she pronounces 
concerning the nature of each - asserts what that is with which any thing 
is the same,” from what it is different, to what it is related, where it is 
situated, how it subsists; and when any thing of this kind happens either 
to be or to suffer both in things which are generated and in such as 
possess an eternal sameness of being. Reason indeed, which is becoming 
to be” true according to sameness, when it is conversant as well with 
different as same, evolving itself without voice or sound in that which 1s 
moved by itself; when in this case it subsists about a sensible nature, and 
the circle characterized by difference properly revolving, enunciates any 
circumstance to every part of the soul with which it 1s connected; then 
stable and true opinions and belief are produced. But when again it 
evolves itself about that which is logistic,” and the circle of sameness 
aptly revolving announces any particular thing, intellect and science are 
necessarily produced in perfection by such an operation. Whoever, 


t Plato here evidently evinces, that the conversion of the soul to herself is a 
knowledge of herself, of every thing which she contains, and of every thing prior to and 
proceeding from her. For all knowledge may be said to be a conversion and adaptation 
to that which is known; and hence truth is an harmonious conjunction of that which 
knows with the object of knowledge. Conversion, however, being twofold, one as to 
The Good, and the other as to being, the vital conversion of all things is directed to The 
Good, and the gnostic to being. 


t Harmony has a threefold subsistence; for it is either harmony itself, i.e. ideal 
harmony in a divine intellect; or that which is first harmonized, and is such according to 
the whole of itself or that which is secondarily harmonized, and partly participates of 
harmony. The first of these must be assigned to intellect, the second to soul, and the 
third to body. 


therefore, asserts that this’ is ingenerated in any other nature than soul, 
asserts every thing rather than the truth. 

But when the generating father understood that this generated 
resemblance of the eternal Gods* moved and lived, he was delighted 
with his work, and in consequence of this delight considered how he 
might fabricate it still more similar to its exemplar. Hence, as that is an 
eternal animal, he endeavoured to render this universe such, to the 
utmost of his ability. The nature indeed of the animal its paradigm 1s 
eternal, and this it is impossible to adapt perfectly to a generated effect. 
Hence he determined by a dianoétic energy to produce a certain 
movable image of eternity: and thus, while he was adorning and 
distributing the universe, he at the same time formed an eternal image 
flowing according to number, of eternity abiding in one;” and which 
receives from us the appellation of time. But besides this he fabricated 
the generation of days” and nights, and months and years, which had no 
subsistence prior to the universe, but which together with it rose into 
existence. And all these, indeed, are the proper parts of time. But the 
terms it was and it will be, which express the species of generated time, 
are transferred by us to an eternal essence, through oblivion of the truth. 
For we assert of such an essence that it was, is, and will be; while 
according to truth the term it is is alone accommodated to its nature. 
But we should afhrm, that to have been and to be hereafter are 
expressions alone accommodated to generation, proceeding according to 
the flux of time: for these parts of time are certain motions. But that 
which perpetually subsists the same and immovable, neither becomes at 
any time older or younger; neither has been generated in some period 
of the past, nor will be in some future circulation of time; nor receives 


' By this, says Proclus, we must understand intellect and science. Every thing, 


therefore, which is the recipient of intellect and science, of opinion and faith, is soul. 
For all the knowledges of the soul are rational and transitive. And because they are 
rational, indeed, they are exempt from irrational powers; but, because they are transitive, 
they are subordinate to intellectual knowledge. For, if science and intellect are in 
intelligibles, they are not ingenerated in them, as Plato here says they are in the soul. 


* By the eternal Gods here we must not understand, as Proclus well observes, the 
mundane Gods; for Plato does not alone speak of the corporeal nature of the universe, 
but also discourses about it as animated, and an intellectual animal, which comprehends 
in itself the mundane Gods. We must understand, therefore, that the world is the 
resemblance of the intelligible Gods: for it is filled from them with deity, and the 
progressions into it of the mundane are as it were certain rivers and illuminations of the 


intelligible Gods. 
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any circumstance of being, which generation adapts to natures hurried 
away by its impetuous whirl. For all these are nothing more than 
species of time imitating eternity, and circularly rolling itself according 
to number. Besides this, we likewise frequently assert that a thing 
which was generated, IS generated: that what subsists in BECOMING TO 
BE, IS in generation; that what WILL BE, IS TO BE; and that NON-BEING 
IS NOT: no one of which assertions 1s accurately true. But perhaps a 
perfect discussion of these matters is not adapted to the present 
disputation. 

‘But time was generated together with the universe, that being 
produced together they might together be dissolved, if any dissolution 
should ever happen to these. And time was generated according to the 
exemplar of an eternal nature, that this world might be the most similar 
possible to such a nature. For its exemplar is permanent being, through 
the whole of eternity; but the universe alone was generated, is, and will 
be, through the whole of time. After this manner, therefore, and from 
such a dianoétic energy of Divinity about the generation of time,” that 
he might give birth to its flowing subsistence, he generated the sun and 
moon, and the five other stars, which are denominated planets, for the 
purpose of distinguishing and guarding the numbers of time. But the 
Divinity, as soon as he had produced the bodies of these stars, placed 
them, being seven in number, in the seven circulations formed by the 
revolution of the nature distinguished by difference. The moon, indeed, 
he fixed in the first circulation about the earth; the sun in the second 
above the earth; the star called Lucifer,’ and that which is sacred to 
Mercury, in circulations revolving with a swiftness equal to the sun, to 
whom at the same time they are allotted a contrary power; in 
consequence of which, these stars, the Sun, Lucifer, and Mercury, 
mutually comprehend and are mutually comprehended by each other in 
a similar manner. But with respect to the other stars,” if any one 
should think proper to investigate their circulations, and through what 
causes they are established, the labour would be greater than that of the 
discourse itself, for the sake of which they were introduced. An 
accurate discussion, therefore, of these particulars may, perhaps, be 
undertaken by us hereafter, if convenient leisure should fall to our lot. 

When, therefore, each of the natures necessary to a joint fabrication of 
time had obtained a local motion adapted to its condition, and their 
bodies became animals through the connecting power of vital bonds, 
they then learned their prescribed order; that according to the oblique 
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revolution of the circle of difference, which moves in subjection to the 
circle of sameness, these orbs should, by their revolution, partly form a 
more ample and partly a more contracted circle; and that the orb which 
formed a lesser circle should revolve swifter; but that which produced 
a greater, more slow: - but that in consequence of the motion of the 
circle of sameness, the orbs which circulate most swiftly, comprehending 
other orbs as they revolve, should themselves appear to be 
comprehended by the revolution of the more slow. But all these circles 
revolve with a spiral motion, because they are agitated at one and the 
same time in two contrary directions: and in consequence of this, the 
sphere endued with the slowest revolution is nearest to that to which its 
course is retrograde, and which is the swiftest of all. And that these 
circles might possess a certain conspicuous measure of slowness and 
swiftness with reference to each other, and that the motion of the eight 
circulations might be manifest, the Divinity enkindled a light which we 
now denominate the Sun,” in the second revolution from the earth; that 
the heavens might become eminently apparent to all things, and that 
such animals might participate of number as are adapted to its 
participation, receiving numerical information from the revolution of a 
nature similar and the same. From hence, therefore, night and day 
arose; and through these revolving bodies the period of one most wise 
circulation was produced. 

And month indeed was generated, when the moon having run through 
her circle passed into conjunction with the sun. But year, when the sun 
had completely wandered round his orb. As to the periods of the other 
stars, they are not understood except by a very few of mankind; nor do 
the multitude distinguish them by any peculiar appellation; nor do they 
measure them with relation to each other, regarding the numbers 
adapted to this purpose. Hence, it may be said, they are ignorant that 
the wanderings of these bodies are in reality time; as these wanderings 
are endued with an infinite multitude, and an admirable variety of 
motions. But it 1s easy to conceive, that a perfect number of time will 
then accomplish a perfect year, when the eight circulations concurring 
in their courses with each other become bounded by the same extremity; 
being at the same time measured by the circle subsisting according to 
sameness. But the stars, whose revolutions are attended with a 
procession through the heavens, were generated, that the whole of this 
visible animal the universe might become most similar to the most 
perfect intelligible animal from an imitation of a perpetual nature. And 
indeed the artificer fabricated other forms, as far as to the generation of 
time, according to the similitude of the world’s exemplar. 


But as the universe did not yet contain all animals in its capacious 
receptacle, in this respect it was dissimilar to its exemplar. Its artificer, 
therefore, supplied this defect by impressing it with forms, according to 
the nature of its paradigm. Whatever ideas, therefore, intellect perceived 
by the dianoétic energy in animal itself, such and so many he 
conceived it necessary for the universe to contain. But these ideas are 
four:? One, the celestial genus of Gods; another, winged and 
air-wandering; a third, the aquatic form; and a fourth, that which is 
pedestrial and terrene. The idea, therefore, of that which is divine, or 
the inerratic sphere, he for the most part fabricated from fire, that it 
might be most splendid and beautiful to behold. And as he meant to 
assimilate it to the universe, he rendered it circular; placed it in the 
wisdom of the best nature; ordered it to become the attendant of that 
which is best; and gave it a circular distribution about the heavens, that 
it might be a true world, adorned with a fair variety in its every part. 
But he adapted to each of the divine bodies two motions; one by which 
they might revolve in same according to same, by always cogitating the 
same things in themselves about same; the other through which they 
might be led with an advancing motion from the dominion of the same 
and similar circulation. He likewise rendered them immovable and 
stable as to the other five motions, that each of them might become in 
an eminent degree the best. And on this account such of the stars as are 
inerratic were generated, which are divine animals; and, in consequence 
of this, always abide revolving in that which is same. But, the stars, 
which both revolve and at the same time wander in the manner we have 
described above, were produced next to these. But he fabricated the 
earth the common nourisher of our existence; which being conglobed 
about the pole extended through the universe, is the guardian and 
artificer of night and day, and is the first and most ancient of the Gods 
which are generated within the heavens. But the harmonious 
progressions of these divinities, their concursions with each other, the 
revolutions and advancing motions of their circles, how they are situated 
with relation to each other in their conjunctions and oppositions, 
whether direct among themselves or retrograde, at what times and in 
what manner they become concealed, and, again emerging to our view, 
cause terror, and exhibit tokens of future events to such as are able to 
discover their signification - of all this to attempt an explanation, 
without inspecting the resemblances of these divinities, would be a 
fruitless employment. But of this enough; and let this be the end of our 
discourse concerning the nature of the visible and generated Gods. 
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But to speak concerning the other demons,” and to know their 
generation, is a talk beyond our ability to perform. It 1s, therefore, 
necessary in this case to believe in ancient men; who being the progeny 
of the Gods, as they themselves assert, must have a clear knowledge of 
their parents. It is impossible, therefore, not to believe in the children 
of the Gods, though they should speak without probable and necessary 
arguments: but as they declare that their narrations are about affairs to 
which they are naturally allied, it is proper that, complying with the 
law, we should assent to their tradition. In this manner, then, according 
to them, the generation of these Gods is to be described: 

That Ocean and Tethys were the progeny of heaven and earth. That 
from hence Phorcys, Saturn, and Rhea, and such as subsist together with 
these, were produced. That from Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, and 
all such as we know are called the brethren of these descended. And 
lastly, others which are reported to be the progeny of these. When, 
therefore, all such Gods as visibly revolve, and all such as become 
apparent when they please, were generated, the Artificer of the universe 
thus addressed them: "Gods of Gods,” of whom I am the demiurgus and 
father, whatever is generated by me is indissoluble, such being my will 
in its fabrication. Indeed every thing which is bound is dissoluble; but 
to be willing to dissolve that which 1s beautifully harmonized, and well 
composed, is the property of an evil nature. Hence, so far as you are 
generated, you are not immortal, nor in every respect indissoluble: yet 
you shall never be dissolved, nor become subject to the fatality of death; 
my will being a much greater and more excellent bond than the vital 
connectives with which you were bound at the commencement of your 
generation. Learn, therefore, what I now say to you indicating my 
desire. Three genera of mortals yet remain to be produced. Without 
the generation of these, therefore, the universe will be imperfect; for it 
will not contain every kind of animal in its spacious extent. But it 
ought to contain them, that it may become sufficiently perfect. Yet if 
these are generated, and participate of life through me, they will become 
equal to the Gods. That mortal natures, therefore, may subsist, and that: 
the universe may be truly all, convert yourselves, according to your 
nature, to the fabrication of animals, imitating the power which I 
employed in your generation. And whatever among these is of such a 
nature as to deserve the same appellation with immortals, which obtains 
sovereignty in these, and willingly pursues justice, and reverences you 
- of this I myself will deliver the seed and beginning: it is your business 
to accomplish the rest; to weave” together the mortal and immortal 
nature; by this means fabricating and generating animals, causing them 
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to increase by supplying them with aliment, and receiving them back 
again when dissolved by corruption." 

Thus spoke the demiurgus; and again into the same crater,’ in which 
mingling he had tempered the soul of the universe, he poured mingling 
the remainder” of the former mixture: in a certain respect indeed after 
the same manner,” yet not similarly incorruptible according to the same, 
but deficient from the first in a second and third degree. And having 
thus composed the universe, he distributed souls equal in number to the 
stars, inserting each in each: and causing them to ascend as into a 
vehicle,” he pointed out to them the nature of the universe, and 
announced to them the laws of fate; showing them that the first 
generation orderly distributed to all was one, lest any particular soul 
should be allotted a less portion of generation than another. But when 
he had disseminated them through the several instruments of time 
adapted to each, he declared to them it was necessary that an animal the 
most religious of all others should make its appearance. But as the 
human nature is twofold, he showed them that the more excellent kind 
was that which would afterwards be called man. And as souls are from 
necessity engrafted in bodies, and as something accedes to and something 
departs from such bodies, he declared to them that, in the first place, 
one connate sense” produced by violent passions was necessary to all; 
and, in the second place, love mingled with pleasure and grief. That 
after these, fear and anger were necessary, with whatever else is either 
consequent to these, or naturally discordant from a contrary nature. 
That such souls as subdue these would live justly, but such as are 
vanquished by them unjustly. And again, that he who lived well during 
the proper time of his life, should, again returning to the habitation of 
his kindred star”, enjoy a blessed life. But that he whose conduct was 
depraved, should in his second generation be changed into the nature of 
a woman. * That both these, at the expiration of a thousand years, 
should return to the allotment and choice of a second life; each soul 
receiving a life agreeable to its choice. That in this election the human 
soul should pass into the life of a brute: * and that in case the 
inclination to evil should not even then cease, but the defilement of vice 
remain according to a similitude of the mode of generation, then the 
soul should be changed into the nature of a brute correspondent to its 
disposition. And that it should not be freed from the allotment of 
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t The translation of the part between the two stars is omitted by Ficinus. 
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labours,” tll, following the revolution of that same and similar nature 
contained in its essence, it vanquishes those abundantly turbulent 
affections, tumultuous and irrational, adhering to it afterwards from fire, 
water, air, and earth, and returns to the first and best disposition of its 
nature. 

When he had instructed souls in all these particulars, that he might be 
in no respect the cause of the future evil of each, he disseminated some 
of them into the earth, others into the moon, and others into the 
remaining different instruments of time. But after this semination he 
delivered to the junior Gods the province of fabricating mortal bodies, 
and generating whatever else remained necessary to the human soul; and 
gave them dominion over every thing consequent to their fabrications. 
He likewise commanded them to govern as much as possible in the best 
and most beautiful manner the mortal animal, that it might not become 
the cause of evil to itself. At the same time he who orderly disposed all 
these particulars remained in his own accustomed abiding habit. But in 
consequence of his abiding, as soon as his children understood the order 
of their father, they immediately became obedient to this order; and 
receiving the immortal principle of mortal animal, in imitation of their 
artificer, they borrowed from the world the parts of fire and earth, 
water and air, as things which they should restore back again; and 
conglutinated the received parts together, not with the same indissoluble 
bonds which they themselves participated, but gave them a tenacious 
adherence from thick set nails, invisible through their smallness; 
fabricating the body of each, one from the composition of all; and 
binding the circulations of the immortal soul in the influxive and 
effluxive nature of body. 

But these circulations,” being merged in a profound river, neither 
govern nor are governed, but hurry and are hurried along with violence: 
in consequence of which, the whole animal ts indeed moved, yet in a 
disorderly manner: since from every kind of motion its progression 1s 
fortuitous and irrational. For it proceeds backwards and forwards, to 
the right and left, upwards and downwards, and wanders every way 
according to the six differences of place. For though the inundating® 
and effluxive waves pour along with impetuous abundance, which afford 
nutrition to the animal, yet a still greater tumult and agitation is 
produced through the passions arising from external impulsions: and this 
either when the body is disturbed by the sudden incursion of external 
fire, or by the solidity of earth, or receives an injury from the whirling 
blasts of the air. For from all these, through the medium of the body, 
various motions are hurried along, and fall with molestation on the soul. 
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But on this account all these were afterwards, and are even now, 
denominated senses. And these, indeed, both at first and at present,*' are 
the sources of an abundant and mighty motion, in conjunction with that 
perpetually flowing river, moving and vehemently agitating the 
circulations of the soul, every way fettering the revolution of the nature 
characterized by sameness, through flowing in a contrary direction, and 
restraining its energies by their conquering and impetuous progressions. 
But they agitate and tear in pieces the circulation of the nature 
distinguished by difference. Hence, they whirl about with every kind of 
revolution each of the three intervals of the double and triple, together 
with the mediums and conjoining bonds of the sesquitertian, sesquialter, 
and sesquioctave ratios, which cannot be dissolved by any one except the 
artificer by whom they were bound: and besides this, they induce all the 
fractures and diversities of circles which it is possible to effect; so that, 
scarcely being.connected with each other, they are borne along indeed, 
yet in an irrational manner, at one time in a contrary, at another time 
in an oblique, and then again in a resupine situation. Just as if any one, 
in an inverted position, should fix his head on the earth and raise his 
feet on high; for in such a situation both the inverted person and the 
spectators would mutually imagine the right hand parts to be on the left, 
and the left to be on the right. So with respect to the circulations of the 
soul, the very same affections, and others of a similar kind, vehemently 
take place; and hence, when this is the case, if any thing external occurs, 
characterized by the nature of same or different, they denominate things 
the same with, or different from, others in a manner contrary to the 
truth. Hence they become false, and destitute of intelligence; nor is any 
revolution to be found among them in such a situation which energizes 
with the authority of a ruler and chief. 

But when certain senses, borne along externally, strike against the soul 
and attract the whole of its receptacle, then the circulations which are 
in reality in subjection appear to have dominion: and hence, in 
consequence of all these passions, the soul becomes insane at present, 
and was so from the first period of her being bound in a mortal body. 
However, when the river of increase and nutrition flows along with a 
more gentle and less abundant course, the circulations, being again 
restored to tranquillity, proceed in their proper path; in process of time 
become more regular and steady, and pass into a figure accommodated 
to their nature. Hence, in this case, the revolutions of each of the 
circles becoming direct, and calling both same and different by their 
proper appellations, they render the being by whom they are possessed 
prudent and wise. If any one, therefore, receives a proper education in 
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conjunction with convenient nutriment, such a one will possess perfect 
health, and will every way avoid the most grievous disease. But when 
this is neglected by any individual, such a one, proceeding along the path 
of life in a lame condition, will again pass into Hades imperfect and 
destitute of intelligence. These are particulars, however, which happen 
posterior to the production of mankind. But it is our business at 
present to discourse more accurately concerning the first composition of 
our nature, and to show, in the first place, from assimilative reasons, 
through what cause and providence of the Gods the several members of 
the body were accommodated to the several employments of the soul. 
In the first place, then, the Gods bound the two divine circulations of 
the soul in a spherical body, in imitation of the circular figure of the 
universe: and this part of the body is what we now denominate the 
head; a most divine member, and the sovereign ruler of our whole 
corporeal composition, through the decree of the Gods, who considered 
that it would participate of all possible motions. Lest, therefore, the 
head, by rolling like a cylinder on the earth, which is distinguished by 
all-various heights and depths, should be unable to pass over its 
inequalities and asperities, the Gods subjected this upright figure of the 
body, as a pliable vehicle to the head. Hence, in consequence of the 
body being endued with length, they extended four naturally flexible 
members; Divinity fabricating a progression through which the body 
might apprehend any object, might receive a stable support, and might 
be able to pass through every place, bearing on high the head, our most 
divine and sacred habitation. For this purpose, therefore, they furnished 
us with legs and hands. And as the Gods considered that the anterior 
parts are more honourable and adapted to rule than the posterior, they 
gave us a motion for the most part consisting of a forward progression. 
Beside this, ıt was requisite that the anterior parts of our body should 
be divided from each other, and be dissimilar: and on this account they 
first placed about the cavity of the head the face; fixed in it organs 
subservient to all the providential energies of the soul, and determined 
that the natural government of man should consist in this anterior part ` 
of the body. But they fabricated the luciferous eyes the first of all the 
corporeal organs, binding them in the face on the following account. Of 
that fire which does not burn, indeed, but which comprehends our 
proper diurnal light, the Gods fabricated the orbs of the eyes. For the 
fire contained within our body, and which is the genuine brother of this 
diurnal fire, they caused to flow through the eyes with smoothness, and 
collected abundance, condensed indeed in the whole, but especially in 
the middle of these lucid orbs; so as that the more dense fire might 


remain concealed within the recesses of the eyes, and the pure might 
find a passage and fly away. When, therefore, the diurnal light subsists 
about the effluxive river of the sight, then, similar concurring and being 
mingled with similar, one domestic body 1s constituted according to the 
direct procession of the eyes; and this too in that part where the 
internally emitted light resists that which is externally adduced. But the 
whole becoming similarly passive through similitude, when it either 
touches any thing else or is itself touched by another, then the motion 
produced by this contact diffusing itself through the whole body of the 
eye, as far as to the soul, causes that sensation which we denominate 
sight. But when this kindred fire departs into night, the conjunct on 
being dissolved, sight loses its power. For in this case, proceeding into 
a dissimilar nature, it is changed, and becomes extinct: since it is by no 
means connate with the proximate surrounding air, which is naturally 
destitute of fire. Hence it ceases from seeing; and, besides this, becomes 
the introducer of sleep. For the Gods fabricated the nature of the 
eyelids as a salutary guardian of the sight; that, these being compressed, 
the inward fiery power of the eye might be restrained from any further 
emission; that, besides this, they might sprinkle over and equalize the 
eye’s internal motions; and that, when equalized, rest might be 
produced. 

But when much rest takes place, sleep attended with few dreams is 
produced. On the contrary, if certain more vehement motions remain, 
then such as 1s the nature of these relics, and the places in which they 
were produced, such and so many will be the similar phantasms within, 
and of which we shall possess the remembrance when we are externally 
roused. But with respect to the images produced in mirrors, and all 
such things as are visible in that which is apparent and smooth, there is 
nothing in these difficult of solution. For, from the communication of | 
the external and internal fire with each other, and from that fire which 
subsists about the smooth body, and becomes abundantly multiplied, all 
such appearances are necessarily produced as take place when the fire of 
the eyes mingles itself with the fire diffused about the smooth and 
splendid object of vision. But the right hand parts appear to be the left, 
because a contact takes place between the contrary parts of the sight and 
the contrary parts of the object, different from the accustomed mode of 
perception. On the contrary, the right hand parts appear on the right, 
and the left hand on the left, when the mingled light leaps forth, 
together with that with which it is mingled. When the smoothness of 
the mirrors receives this here and there in an elevated manner, it repels 
the right hand part of the sight to the left of the mirror, and the left to 
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the right. But if the mirror is turned according to the length of the 
countenance, it causes the whole face to appear resupine, by repelling 
the downward part of the splendour towards the upward part, and again 
the upper towards the downward part. All such particulars as these, 
therefore, are but causal assistants, which the Divinity employed as 
subservient to rendering the idea of that which is best as far as possible 
complete. But the multitude are of opinion that these are not causal 
assistants, but the real causes of all things; I mean such things as are capable 
of giving cold and heat, rarity and density, with whatever produces such-ltke 
affections, but is incapable of possessing reason and intellect. For soul must 
be considered as the only thing among beings by which intellect can be 
possessed. And this is invisible. But fire and water, air and earth, are 
all of them visible bodies. It 1s, however, necessary that the lover of 
intellect and science should explore the first causes of prudent nature; and 
that he should consider such things as are moved by others, and at the same 
time necessarily give motion to other things, as nothing more than secondary 
causes. Hence it is proper that we should speak concerning both kinds 
of causes; separately of such as fabricate things beautiful and good in 
conjunction with intellect, and of such as, being left destitute of wisdom, 
produce each particular in a casual and disorderly manner. Concerning 
the second causes of the eyes, therefore, which contribute to the 
possession of the power they are now allotted, what has been already 
said 1s sufficient. 

But the greatest employment of the eyes, with respect to the use for 
which they were bestowed on us by the Divinity, we shall now 
endeavour to explain. For, in my opinion, the sight is the cause of the 
greatest emolument to us on the present occasion; since what we are 
now discoursing concerning the universe could never have been 
discovered without surveying the stars, the sun, and the heavens. But 
now, from beholding day and night, we are able to determine by 
arithmetical calculation the periods of months and years; to acquire a 
conception of time, and to scrutinize the nature of the universe. But 
trom all this we obtain the possession of philosophy; a greater good than ` 
which never was nor ever will be bestowed by the Gods on the mortal 
race. And this is what I call the greatest benefit of the eyes. But why 
should I celebrate other particulars of less consequence, which he who 
is not a philosopher, since destitute of sight, may attempt to explore, but 
will explore in vain? By us, indeed, it is asserted that Divinity bestowed 
sight on us for this purpose, that on surveying the circulations of 
intellect in the heavens we may properly employ the revolutions of our 
dianoétic part, which are allied to their circulations; and may recall the 
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tumultuous motions of our discursive energies to the orderly processions 
of their intellectual periods. That besides this, by learning these and 
participating right reason according to nature, and imitating the 
revolutions of Divinity which are entirely inerratic, we may give 
stability to the wanderings of our dianoétic energy. 

But concerning voice and hearing, we again assert that they were 
bestowed on us by the Gods on the same account. For the acquisition 
of speech pertains to these, and is of the greatest advantage to their 
possession. And whatever utility musical voice brings to the sense of 
hearing, was bestowed for the sake of harmony. But harmony, 
possessing motions allied to the revolutions of our soul, is useful to the 
man who employs the Muses in conjunction with intellect; but is of no 
advantage to irrational pleasure, though it appears to be so at present. 
Indeed, it was given us by the Muses for the purpose of reducing the 
dissonant circulation of the soul to an order and symphony 
accommodated to its nature. Rhythm too was bestowed on us for this 
purpose; that we might properly harmonize that habit in our nature, 
which for the most part is void of measure, and indigent of the Graces. 
And thus far, a few particulars excepted, have we shown the fabrications 
of intellect. But it is likewise requisite to give a place in our discourse 
to the productions of necessity. For, the generation of the world being 
mingled, it was produced from the composition of intellect and 
necessity. But intellect ruling over necessity persuaded it to lead the 
most part of generated natures to that which is best; and hence necessity 
being vanquished by wise persuasion, from these two as principles the 
world arose. If, then, any one truly asserts that the universe was 
generated according to these, he should also mingle with it the form of 
an erratic cause, which it is naturally adapted to receive. In this manner 
then let us return; and, assuming a convenient principle of these, again 
discourse concerning them as about the former particulars, commencing 
our discussion from their origin. Let us, therefore, speculate the nature 
and passions of fire and water, air and earth, prior to the generation of 
the heavens. No one, indeed, as yet has unfolded the generation of 
these: but we speak of fire, and the other elements, as if the nature of 
each was known; and place them as the principles of the universe, when 
at the same time they ought not to be assimilated to elements, not even 
as in the rank of syllables, by men who in the smallest degree merit the 
appellation of wise. But now we shall not speak of the principle or 
principles, or whatever other denomination they may receive, of all 
things; and this for no other reason than the difficulty of delivering 
what appears to be the truth about these in the present mode of 
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disputation. Neither, therefore, is it proper that you should expect me 
to speak, nor that I should persuade myself into a belief of being able to 
speak with perfect rectitude on so difficult a subject. But it is proper, 
as I told you in the beginning of this discourse, that, preserving all the 
force of assimilative reasons, we should endeavour to deliver that which 
is not less assimilative of the truth than the doctrine of others; and that 
in this manner we should discourse from the beginning concerning 
particulars and the whole. In the first place, therefore, invoking the 
Divinity who is the saviour of discourse, and beseeching him to lead us 
from an absurd and unusual exposition to an assimilative doctrine, we 
shall again begin to speak. 

But it is necessary that the beginning of our present disputation should 
receive a more ample division than the former one. For then we made 
a distribution into two species: but now a third sort must be added. In 
the former disputation two species were sufficient; one of which was 
established as the form of an exemplar, intelligible and always subsisting 
according to same; but the other was nothing more than the imitation 
of the paradigm, generated and visible. But we did not then distribute 
a third, because we considered these two as sufficient. However, now 
reason seems to urge as a thing necessary, that we should endeavour to 
render apparent by our discourse the species which subsists as difficult 
and obscure. What apprehension then can we form of its power and 
nature? Shall we say that it is in an eminent degree the receptacle, and 
as it were nurse, of all generation? Such an assertion will, indeed, be 
true; but it is requisite to speak more clearly concerning it. And this 
will certainly be an arduous undertaking on many accounts, but 
principally because it will be necessary to doubt previous to its 
discussion concerning fire and the rest of the elements, why any one of 
these should be called water rather than fire, or air rather than earth; or 
why any one should be denominated some definite particular rather than 
all. For it is indeed difficult to frame any certain opinion, or to employ 
any stable discourse about such intricate forms. After what manner, 
then, and in what respect, and what of an assimilative nature shall we 
assert in this dubious inquiry? 

In the first place, then, that which we now denominate water, when 
it loses its fluidity by concretion, appears to become stones and earth; 
but, when liquefied and dispersed, it forms vapour and air. Likewise, air 
when burnt up becomes fire. And, on the contrary, fire becoming 
concrete and extinct passes again into the form of air. And again, air 
becoming collected and condensed produces mists and clouds. But from 
these still more compressed rain descends. And from water, again, earth 
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and stones derive their subsistence. And thus, as it appears, they 
mutually confer on each other generation in a certain circular 
progression. But since these never appear to be the same, who without 
being covered with confusion can confidently assert that any one of 
these is this rather than that? Certainly, no one. Hence it will be far 
the most safe method of proceeding to speak about them as follows: 
That the nature which we always perceive becoming something different 
at different times, such, for instance, as fire, is not fire absolutely, but 
something fiery. And again, that the nature which we denominate water 
is not absolutely so, but such-like, or watery; and that it is not at any 
time any thing else, as if it possessed any stability of essence. And lastly, 
that they cannot be distinguished by any word, such as we are 
accustomed to employ when endeavouring to show that any particular 
is either this thing or that. For they fly away, incapable of sustaining 
the affirmation which asserts them to be this thing, of such a nature, 
belonging to this; and all such appellations as would evince them to be 
something permanent and real. Hence, we ought not to denominate any 
one of these either this, or that; but something such-like, and a 
perpetually revolving similitude. Thus, we should assert that fire is 
every where such-like, and should speak in the same manner of every 
thing endued with generation. But we should alone distinguish by the 
appellations of this, or that, the subyect in which each of these appears 
to be generated, and again to suffer a dissolution. But this subject is by 
no means to be denominated such-like, as for instance hot or white, or 
any quality belonging to contraries, or any thing which contraries 
compose. However, let us endeavour to explain more clearly what we 
mean to express. For if any one, fashioning all possible figures from 
gold, should without ceasing transform each figure into all; and if, 
during this operation, some one who 1s present should, pointing to one 
of these figures, inquire what it 1s; it might most safely, with respect to 
truth, be replied, that it was gold: but he who should assert that it is a 
triangle, or any other of the figures which are continually generated, and 
which ought by no means to be denominated beings, would fall from 
the truth in the midst of his assertion. But we ought to be content with 
that answer as most safe, which denominates it such-like, or of such a 
determinate nature. 

In the same manner we should speak concerning that nature which is 
the general receptacle of all bodies. For it never departs from its own 
proper power, but perpetually receives all things; and never contracts 
any form in any respect similar to any one of the intromitted forms. It 
lies indeed in subjection to the forming power of every nature, 
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becoming agitated and figured through the supernally intromitted forms: 
and through these it exhibits a different appearance at different times. 
But the forms which enter and depart from this receptacle are the 
imitations of perpetually true beings; and are figured by them in a 
manner wonderful and difficult to describe, as we shall afterwards relate. 
At present, however, it is necessary to consider three sorts of things: 
one, that which is generated; another, that in which it is generated; and 
the third, that from which the generated nature derives its similitude. 
But it is proper to assimilate that which receives to a mother; that from 
whence it receives to a father; and the nature situated between these to 
an offspring. It is likewise necessary to understand that the figured 
nature can never become distinguished with an all-possible variety of 
forms, unless its receptacle is well prepared for the purpose, and is 
destitute of all those forms which it 1s about to receive. For, if it were 
similar to any one of the supernally intromitted forms, when it received 
a nature contrary to that to which it is similar, or any form whatever, 
it would very imperfectly express its similitude, while at the same time 
it exhibited the very same appearance with the supernally acceding form. 
And hence it is necessary, that the receptacle which is destined to receive 
all possible forms should itself be destitute of every form. Just as those 
who are about to prepare sweet-smelling unguents, so dispose a certain 
humid matter as the subject of the ensuing odour, that it may possess no 
peculiar smell of its own; and as those who wish to impress certain 
figures in a soft and yielding matter, are careful that it may not appear 
impressed with any previous figure, but render it as much as possible 
exquisitely smooth. In the same manner, it is necessary that the subject 
which is so often destined to receive in a beautiful manner, through the 
whole of itself, resemblances of eternal beings, should be naturally 
destitute of all that it receives. Hence, we should not denominate this 
mother and receptacle of that which is generated, visible and every way 
sensible, either earth, or air, or fire, or water; nor, again, any one of the 
composites from these, or any thing from which these are generated: but 
we should call it a certain invisible species, and a formless universal 
recipient, which in the most dubious and scarcely explicable manner 
participates of an intelligible nature. Of itself, indeed, we cannot speak 
without deception; but so far as it is possible to apprehend its nature 
from what has been previously said, we may with the greatest rectitude 
assert as follows: that fire appears to be its inflamed part; water its moist 
part; and that earth and air are its parts in a similar manner, so far as it 
receives the imitations of these. But we ought rather thus to inquire 
about these, distinguishing and separating them by a reasoning process; 
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whether there is a certain fire, itself subsisting in itself; and whether this 
is the case with all such particulars which we perpetually assert to subsist 
from themselves; or whether such things alone as are the objects of 
sight, and which are perceived through the ministry of the body, possess 
being and truth; so that nothing besides these has in any respect any 
subsistence; that we in vain assert there is a certain intelligible form of 
each of these; and that all such forms are nothing but words. Indeed, 
whether such a doctrine is true or not, must not be asserted rashly and 
without examination: nor is it proper to add to the present disputation, 
which is naturally prolix, any thing tedious and foreign from the 
purpose. But if any definition can be employed in this affair, 
comprehending things of great moment 1n a short compass, such a one 
will be very opportune to our present design. In this manner then I 
shall relate my opinion on the subject. 

If intellect and true opinion are two kinds of things, it is every way 
necessary that there should be forms, subsisting by themselves, which 
are not the objects of sense, but which are apprehended by intelligence 
alone. But if, as appears to some, true opinion differs in no respect from 
intellect, every thing which is perceived through body is to be 
considered as possessing the most certain and stable nature. But in 
reality these ought to be denominated two distinct things, because they 
are generated separate from each other, and are dissimilar. For the one 
of these subsists in us through learning, but the other through 
persuasion. And the one is indeed always attended with true reason, but 
the other is irrational. The one is not to be moved by persuasion; the 
other, on the contrary, is subject to this mutation. And lastly, of true 
opinion every man participates; but of intellect all the Gods, and but a 
few of mankind. Such then being the case, we must confess that the 
form which subsists according to same, is unbegotten and without decay; 
neither receiving any thing into itself externally, nor itself proceeding 
into any other nature. That it is invisible, and imperceptible by sense; 
and that this is the proper object of intellectual speculation. But the 
form which is synonymous and similar to this, must be considered as 
sensible, generated, always in agitation, and generated in a certain place, 
from which it again recedes, hastening to dissolution; and which 1s 
apprehended by opinion in conjunction with sense. But the third nature 
is that of place; which never receives corruption, but affords a seat to all 
generated forms. This indeed is tangible without tangent perception; 
and is scarcely by a certain spurious reasoning the object of belief. 
Besides, when we attempt to behold this nature, we perceive nothing but 
the delusions of dreams, and assert that every being must necessarily be 
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somewhere, and be situated in a certain place: and we by no means 
think that any thing can exist, which is neither in the earth nor 
comprehended by the heavens. All these, and all such opinions as are 
the sisters of these, we are not able to separate from our cogitation of 
that which subsists about a vigilant and true nature: and this because we 
cannot rouse ourselves from this fallacious and dreaming energy, and 
perceive that in reality it is proper for an image to subsist in’ something 
different from itself; since that in which it is generated has no proper 
resemblance of its own, but perpetually exhibits the phantasm of 
something else; and can only participate of essence in a certain imperfect 
degree, or it would become in every respect a perfect non-entity. But 
to true being, true reason bears an assisting testimony, through the 
accuracy of its decisions; affirming, that as long as two things are 
different from each other, each can never become so situated in either, 
as to produce at the same time one thing, and two things essentially the 
same. 

This, then, is summarily my opinion: - that, prior to the generation of 
the universe, these three things subsisted in a triple respect, viz. being, 
place, and generation. And that the nurse of generation, fiery and 
moist, receiving the forms of earth and air, and suffering such other 
passions as are the attendants of these, appeared of an all-various nature 
to the view. But because it was neither filled with similar powers, nor 
with such as are equally balanced, it possessed no part in equilibrium; 
but through the perfect inequality of its libration it became agitated by 
these passions, and again through its motion gave agitation to these. But 
the parts in motion, being separated from each other, were impetuously 
hurried along in different directions, similar to the agitations and 
ventilations which take place in the operations of textorial instruments, 
and such as are employed in the purgation of corn. For in this case the 
dense and the heavy parts are borne along one way, and the rare and the 
light are impelled into a different seat. In the same manner, these four 
natures being agitated by their receptacle tumultuously moving like the 
instrument of corn, such as were dissimilar became far separated from - 
each other, and such as were similar became again amicably united. And 
hence they passed into different seats before the universe was from the 
mixture of these distributed into beautiful order; but at the same time 
they all subsisted irrationally, and without the limitation of measure. 

But when the artificer began to adorn the universe, he first of all 
figured with forms and numbers fire and earth, water and air, which 
possessed indeed certain traces of the true elements, but were in every 
respect so constituted, as it becomes any thing to be from which Deity 
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is absent. But we should always persevere in asserting that Divinity 
rendered them as much as possible the most beautiful and the best, when 
they were in a state of existence opposite to such a condition. I shall 
now, therefore, endeavour to unfold to you the distribution and 
generation of these by a discourse unusual indeed, but, to you who have 
trod in all the paths of erudition, through which demonstration 1s 
necessarily obtained, perspicuous and plain. In the first place, then, that 
fire and earth, water and air, are bodies, is perspicuous to every one. 
But every species of body possesses profundity; and it is necessary that 
every depth should comprehend the nature of a plane. Again, the 
rectitude of the base of a plane is composed from triangles. But all 
triangles originate from two species; one of which possesses one right 
angle, and the other two acute angles. And one of these contains one 
right angle distributed with equal sides; but in the other unequal angles 
are distributed with unequal sides. Hence, proceeding according to 
assimilative reasons, conjoined with necessity, we shall establish a 
principle of this kind, as the origin of fire and all other bodies. The 
supernal principles of these indeed are known to Divinity, and to the 
man who is in friendship with Divinity. 

But it is necessary to relate by what means four most beautiful bodies 
were produced; dissimilar indeed to each other, but which are able from 
certain dissolutions into each other to become the sources of each 
other’s generation. For, if we are able to accomplish this, we shall 
obtain the truth concerning the generation of earth and fire, and of 
those elements which are situated according to analogy between these. 
And then we shall not assent to any one who should assert that there 
are visible bodies more beautiful than these, each of which subsists 
according to one kind. We must endeavour, therefore, to harmonize the 
four sorts of bodies excelling in beauty; and to evince by this means that 
we sufficiently comprehend the nature of these. Of the two triangles 
indeed the isosceles is allotted one nature, but the oblong or scalene is 
characterized by infinity. We ought therefore to choose the most 
beautiful among infinites, if we wish to commence our investigation in 
a becoming manner. And if any one shall assert that he has chosen 
something more beautiful for the composition of these, we shall suffer 
his opinion to prevail; considering him not as an enemy, but as a friend. 
Of many triangles, therefore, we shall establish one as most beautiful 
(neglecting the rest); I mean the equilateral, which is composed from 
three parts of a scalene triangle. To assign the reason of this would 
indeed require a prolix dissertation; but a pleasant reward will remain 
for him who by a diligent investigation finds this to be the case. We 
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have, therefore, selected two triangles out of many, from which the 
body of fire and of the other elements is fabricated; one of which 1s 
isosceles, but the other is that which always has its longer side triply 
greater in power than the shorter. 

But that which we formerly asserted without sufficient security, it is 
now necessary more accurately to define. For it appeared to us, though 
improperly, that all these four natures were mutually generated from 
each other: but they are in reality generated from the triangles which we 
have just described: three of them, indeed, from one triangle containing 
unequal sides; but the fourth alone is aptly composed from the isosceles 
triangle. All of them, therefore, are not able, by a dissolution into each 
other, to produce from many small things a mighty few, or the 
contrary. This indeed can be effected by three of them. For, as all the 
three are naturally generated from one triangle, when the greater parts 
are dissolved, many small parts are composed from them, receiving 
figures accommodated to their natures. And again, when the many 
small parts being scattered according to triangles produce a number of 
one bulk, they complete one mighty species of a different kind. And 
thus much may suffice concerning their mutual generation. 

It now remains that we should speak concerning the quality of each of 
their kinds, and relate from what concurring numbers they were 
collected together. The first species indeed is that which was composed 
from the fewest triangles, and 1s the element of that which has its longer 
side twice the length of the shorter side, which it subtends. But two of 
these being mutually placed according to the diameter, and this 
happening thrice, the diameters and the shorter sides passing into the 
same, as into a centre, hence one equilateral triangle is produced from 
six triangles. But four equilateral triangles being composed, according 
to three plane angles, form one solid angle; and this the most obtuse of 
all the plane angles from which it is composed. Hence, from four 
triangles of this kind receiving their completion, the first solid species 
was constituted, distributive of the whole circumference into equal and 
similar parts. But the second was formed from the same triangles, but 
at the same time constituted according to eight equilateral triangles, 
which produced one solid angle from four planes: so that the second 
body received its completion from the composition of six triangles of 
this kind. And the third arose from the conjunction of twice sixty 
elements, and twelve solid angles, each of which having twenty 
equilateral bases is contained by five plane equilateral triangles. In this 
manner, then, the other elements generated these. But the isosceles 
triangle, being constituted according to four triangles, and collecting the 
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right angles at the centre, and forming one equilateral quadrangle, 
generated the nature of the fourth element. But six such as these being 
conjoined produced eight solid angles, each of which is harmonized 
together, according to three plane right angles. Hence the figure of the 
body thus composed is cubical, obtaining six plane quadrangular 
equilateral bases. There is also a certain fifth composition, which 
Divinity employed in the fabrication of the universe, and when he 
delineated those forms the contemplation of which may justly lead some 
one to doubt whether it is proper to assert that the number of worlds 
is infinite or finite; - though indeed to affirm that there are infinite 
worlds, can only be the dogma of one who is ignorant about things in 
which it is highly proper to be skilful. But it may with much less 
absurdity be doubted whether there is in reality but one world, or 
whether there are five. According to our opinion, indeed, which 1s 
founded on assimilative reasons, there is but one world: though some 
one, regarding in a certain respect other particulars, may be of a 
different opinion. But it 1s proper to dismiss any further speculations 
of this kind. 

Let us now, therefore, distribute the four sorts of things which we 
have generated, into fire, earth, water, and air. And to earth indeed let 
us assign a cubical form: for earth is the most immovable of all these 
four kinds, and the most plastic, or adapted to formation, of all 
corporeal natures. But it is in the most eminent degree necessary that 
this should be the case with that which possesses the most secure and 
stable bases. Among the triangles, indeed, established at the beginning, 
such as are equilateral possess firmer bases than such as contain unequal 
sides. And hence, among the plane figures composed from each, it will 
be found that the isosceles is necessarily more stable than the equilateral, 
and the square than the triangle, both when considered according to 
parts and to the whole. On this account, by distributing this figure to 
the earth, we shall preserve an assimuilative reason. This will be the case 
too by assigning to water that figure which is more difficultly movable 
than the other three; to fire, the most easily movable form; and to air, 
that figure which possesses a middle nature. Besides this, we should 
assign the smallest body to fire, the greatest to water, and one of a 
middle kind to air. And again, the most acute body to fire, the second 
from this to air, and the third to water. But, among all these, it 1s 
necessary that the body which possesses the fewest bases, should be the 
most easily movable: for, being every way the most acute, it becomes 
the most penetrating and incisive of all. It is likewise the most light, 
because composed from the fewest parts. But that which is second to 
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this, possesses these properties in a secondary respect; and that which 
ranks as the third, in a third gradation. Hence, according to right and 
assimilative reason, the solid form of the pyramid is the element and 
seed of fire. But we must assign that form which is second according to 
generation to air; and that which is the third to water. And it is 
necessary to consider all these such, with respect to their smallness, that 
no one of the several sorts can be discerned by us, on account of its 
parvitude; but that, when many of them are collected together, their 
bulks become the objects of our perception. And besides this, all these 
were accurately absolved and harmonized by the Divinity, both as to 
their multitude, motions, and powers, in such a proportion as the 
willing and persuaded nature of necessity was able to receive. 

But, among all those natures whose kinds we have above related, the 
following circumstances appear to take place. And first with respect to 
earth: when it meets with fire, becoming dissolved by its acuteness, it is 
borne along; and remains in this dissolved state either in fire, or in the 
bulk of air, or in that of water - ull its parts, associating themselves 
together, and again becoming mutually harmonized, produce again a 
body of earth; for it can never pass into another form. But water, when 
it is distributed into parts by fire or air, when its parts become again 
collected, produces one body of fire, but two bodies of air. And the 
sections of air form from one dissolved part two bodies of fire. Again, 
when fire receives into itself either air or water, or a certain earth, and, 
being itself small, is moved in many natures; and besides this, when, 
through opposing, being vanquished by the agitated forms, it becomes 
broken in pieces, then two bodies of fire coalesce into one form of air. 
And when air becomes vanquished and separated into parts, then, from 
two wholes and a half, one whole form of water is produced. But, 
again, let us consider this matter as follows: When any one of the other 
forms, becoming invested by fire, is cut by the acuteness of its angles 
and sides, then, passing into the nature of fire, it suffers no further 
discerption. For no species is ever able to produce mutation or 
passivity, or any kind of alteration, in that which is similar and the same 
with itself: but as long as it passes into something else, and the more 
imbecil contends with the more powerful, it will not cease to be 
dissolved. 

Again, when the lesser are comprehended in the greater many, and the 
few being lacerated are extinguished, - if they are willing to pass into the 
idea of the conquering nature, they cease to be extinguished, and air 
becomes generated from fire, and water from air. But if, when this 
transition is accomplished, the composite opposes any of the other 


species, the agitated parts will not cease to be dissolved, till, on account 
of their dissoluble subsistence being every way impelled, they fly to their 
kindred nature; or being vanquished, and becoming one from many, 
similar to their vanquisher, they abide with the victor in amicable 
conjunction. But, in consequence of these passions, they all of them 
mutually change the receptacles which they once possessed. For the 
multitude of each kind is distinguished, according to its proper place, 
through the motion of its recipient seat. But such as become dissimilar 
to each other are borne along through the agitation to the place of the 
matures to which they are similar. Such bodies, therefore, as are 
unmixed, and the first, are generated from such causes as these. But that 
other genera are naturally inherent in these forms, is owing to the 
composition of each element; which not only from the first produces a 
triangle, together with magnitude, but also such things as are greater and 
less: and this so many in number as there are different kinds in the 
forms themselves. And hence, these being mingled in themselves, and 
with each other, produce an infinite variety; which it is proper he 
should contemplate who is about to employ assimilative reasons in the 
investigation of nature. He, therefore, who does not apprehend in what 
manner, and in conjunction with what particulars, the motion and 
composition of these take place, will find many impediments in the 
remaining part of this disputation. And these indeed we have already 
partly discussed; but a part still remains for our investigation. 

And, in the first place, motion is by no means willing to reside in 
smoothness: for it is difficult, or rather impossible, that a thing in 
motion should subsist without a mover, or a mover without that which 
is in motion. Hence, it is impossible that these should be at any time 
equable and smooth. And, in consequence of this, we should always 
place an abiding nature in smoothness, and motion in that which is 
unequal and rough. Inequality, indeed, is the cause of roughness: and we 
have already treated concerning the generation of inequality. But we 
have by no means explained how the several sorts, being undistributed 
according to their kinds, cease to be moved and borne along through 
each other. This, therefore, must be the subject of our present 
discussion. The circulation then of the universe, since it comprehends 
the different sorts of things in its circumference, being of a circular 
form, and naturally desiring to pass into union with itself, compresses 
all chings within its spacious receptacle, and does not suffer a void place 
any where to subsist. On this account, fire in the most eminent degree 
penetrates through all things; and air next to this, ranking as the second 
to fire, on account of the subtility and tenuity of its parts. And the 
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same reasoning must be extended to the other elements, which are 
posterior to these. For such as are composed from the greatest parts 
leave also the greatest vacuity in their composition; but, on the contrary, 
such as are the smallest leave the least vacuity. But the coalition of 
compression thrusts the small parts into the void spaces of the large; and 
on this account, the small parts being placed with the large, and the 
former separating the latter, but the larger being mingled with the 
smaller, all of them are borne upwards and downwards to their 
respective places of abode. For each, upon changing its magnitude, 
changes also its situation. Hence, through these causes the generation 
of a nature contrary to smoothness being always preserved, affords a 
perpetual motion of these, both at present and in all future periods of 
time. 

But, in the next place, it is necessary to understand that there are many 
kinds of fire: as for instance, flame, and that which is enkindled from 
flame; which burns, indeed: but exhibits no light to the eyes - and 
which, when the flame is extinguished, abides in the ignited nature. In 
like manner, with respect to air, one kind is most pure, which is _ 
denominated ether; but another most turbulent, and at the same time 
obscure and dark; and after this another nameless kind is produced, 
through the inequality of the triangles. But, with respect to water, it is 
in the first place twofold; one kind of which is humid, but the other 
fusile. The humid, therefore, through its participating such parts as are 
small and unequal, becomes movable, both from itself and another, 
through inequality and the idea of its figure. But that which is 
composed from large and smooth parts is more stable than this kind of 
water, and coalesces into a heavy body through smoothness and equality 
of parts. But through fire entering into and dissolving its composition, 
in consequence of losing its equability and smoothness, it participates 
more of a movable nature. Hence, becoming easily agile, driven about 
by the proximate air, and extended over the earth, it liquefies, which is 
denominated a purification of bulk, and falls upon the earth, which is 
called a defluxion. Again, fire flying upwards from hence, since it does 
not depart into a vacuum, the proximate air being agitated, impels the 
moist bulk as yet movable into the seats of fire, with which at the same 
time it mingles itself. But when the bulk becomes collectively thrust 
downwards, and again receives equability and smoothness of parts, then’ 
fire, the artificer of inequality, departing, the whole mass passes into a 
sameness with itself. And this departure of fire we denominate 
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refrigeration; but the coalition which takes place when fire is absent we 
call a concretion, and cold rigidity. But among all those which we 
denominate fusile waters, that which, becoming most dense from the 
most attenuated and equable parts, is of a uniform kind, and participates 
a splendid and yellow colour, 1s that most honoured and valuable 
possession gold, which is usually impelled through a rock. And a 
branch of gold, on account of its density most hard and black, is called 
a diamond. But that which contains parts proximate to gold, which 
possesses more than one species, surpasses gold in density, and 
participates but a small and attenuated part of earth, so that it becomes 
of a harder nature, but from its internally possessing great intervals is 
lighter; - this is one kind of splendid and concrete waters, and is 
denominated brass. But when an earthly nature, being mingled with 
this, is through antiquity separated from other parts of the brass, and 
becomes of itself conspicuous, it is then denominated rust. In a similar 
manner other particulars of this nature may be investigated without 
much labour by the assistance of assimilative reasons. And if any one, 
for the sake of relaxation, omitting for a while the speculation of eternal 
beings, should pursue the assimilative arguments concerning generation, 
and should by this means possess a pleasure unattended with repentance, 
such a one will establish for himself in life a moderate and prudent 
diversion. 

This being admitted, let us run over the assimilative reasons concerning 
the particulars which yet remain for discussion. When such water then 
as is attenuated and moist is mingled with fire, (being denominated 
moist through its motion and rolling progression on the earth, and 
likewise soft, because its bases being less stable than those of earth easily 
yield to impulsion,) this, when separated from fire and deserted by air, 
becomes more equable, and through the departure of these is compelled 
into itself: and being thus collected, if it suffers this alteration above the 
earth, it becomes hail; but if upon the earth, ice; which then takes place 
in consequence of extreme congelation. But when it 1s less congealed, 
if this happens above the earth, it becomes snow; but when upon the 
earth, and this from collected dew, it then becomes frost. But when 
many species of water are mingled with each other, the whole kind, 
which is strained from the earth through plants, is called moisture or 
liquor. These liquors, being dissimilar on account of their mixtures, 
exhibit many other nameless kinds: but four, which are of a fiery 
species, and which become in an eminent degree diaphanous, are allotted 
appellations. And that which heats the soul in conjunction with the 
body is called wine. But that which is smooth, and segregative of the 
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sight, and on this account splendid, refulgent, and unctuous to the view, 
is an oleaginous species, and 1s pitch, gum, oil, and other things endued 
with a similar power. Again, that which possesses a power of diffusing 
the things collected about the mouth, and this as far as nature will 
permit, at the same time bringing sweetness with its power, is generally 
denominated honey. And lastly, that which dissolves the flesh by 
burning, is of a frothy nature, and 1s secreted from all liquors, 1s called 
juice. But the species of earth strained through water produces a stony 
body in tile following manner: - When collected water fails in mingling, 
it passes into the form of air; but, becoming air, it returns to its proper 
place. Hence, as there is no vacuum, it impels the proximate air; and 
this, if the impulsion is weighty, being poured round the bulk of earth, 
becomes vehemently compressed, and betakes itself to those seats from 
whence the new air ascended. But earth, when indissolubly associated 
with water, through the ministry of air composes stones: the more 
beautiful sort indeed being such as are resplendent from equal and plane 
parts, but the deformed being of a contrary composition. But when all 
the moisture is hurried away by the violence of fire, and the body by 
this means becomes more dry, then a species of earth which is 
denominated fictile is produced. Sometimes, likewise, when the 
moisture is left behind, and the earth becomes fusile through fire, then 
through refrigeration a stone with a black colour is generated. But 
when this species of strained earth in a similar manner through mixture 
is deprived of much moisture, but is composed from more attenuated 
parts of earth, is salt and semiconcrete, and again emerges through water; 
then it is partly called nitre, a cathartic kind of oil, and earth, and partly 
salt, a substance most elegantly and legitimately adapted to the common 
wants of the body, and most grateful to divinity. But the parts common 
to both these are not soluble by water, but through some such thing are 
thus collected together by fire. Again, fire and air do not liquefy the 
bulk of earth. For since these naturally consist of parts smaller than the 
void spaces of earth, they permeate through its most capacious pores 
without any violence, and neither subject it to dissolution nor’ 
liquefaction. But the parts of water, because they are greater and pass 
along with violence, dissolve and liquefy the mass of earth. Hence, 
water alone dissolves earth when violently composed, but fire alone 
when it is properly composed; for an entrance in this case is afforded to 
nothing but fire. 

Again, fire alone permeates the most violent association of the parts of 
water; but both fire and air diffuse themselves through its more debile 
collection; air through its void, and fire through its triangular spaces. 
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But nothing is capable of dissolving air when collected together by 
violence, except it operates according to an element: but when it coheres 
together without force, it is resolved by fire alone. Again, bodies which 
are so composed from water and earth that the water compressed by 
force obstructs the void spaces of earth, cannot in this case afford an 
ingress to the water externally approaching; and in consequence of this, 
the water flowing round such a body suffers the whole mass to remain 
without liquefaction. But the parts of fire entering into the void spaces 
of water, as water into those of earth, and influencing water in the same 
manner as fire influences air, become in this case the causes of 
liquefaction to a common body. But these partly possess less water than 
earth; such as the whole genus of glass, and such stones as are 
denominated fusile: and partly, on the contrary, they possess more of 
water; such as all those bodies which coalesce into waxen and vaporific 
substances. And thus we have nearly exhibited all those species, which 
are varied by figures, communications and mutations into each other; 
but it is now necessary that we should endeavour to render apparent the 
causes through which the passions of these are produced. 

In the first place, then, sense ought always to be present with 
discourses of this kind. But we have not yet run through the generation 
of flesh, and such things as pertain to flesh, together with that part of 
the soul which is mortal. For all these are inseparable from the passions 
subsisting with sense, and cannot without these passions be sufficiently 
explained; though, indeed, even in conjunction with these, it is scarcely 
possible to unfold their production. We should, therefore, first of all 
establish other things; and then consider such things as are consequent 
to these. That in our disputation, therefore, the passions themselves 
may follow the genera in succession, let our first investigations be 
concerning such things as pertain to body and soul. Let us then first of 
all inquire why fire is called hot. And the reason of this we shall be 
able to perceive by considering the separation and division of fire about 
our bodies: for that this passion is a certain sharpness is nearly evident 
to all. But we ought to consider the tenuity of its angles, the sharpness 
of its sides, the smallness of its parts, and the velocity of its motion, 
through all which it becomes vehement and penetrating, and swiftly 
divides that with which it meets; calling to mind for this purpose the 
generation of its figure. For fire, indeed, and no other nature, separating 
our bodies and distributing them into small parts, produces in us that 
passion which is very properly denominated heat. But the passion 
contrary to this, though sufficiently manifest, ought not to pass without 
an explanation. For the moist parts of bodies larger than our humid 
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parts, entering into our bodies, expel the smaller parts; but, not being 
able to penetrate into their receptacles, coagulate our moisture, and cause 
it through equability to pass from an unequable and agitated state into 
one immovable and collected. But that which is collected together 
contrary to nature, naturally opposes such a condition, and endeavours 
by repulsion to recall itself into a contrary situation. In this contest and 
agitation a trembling and numbness takes place; and all this passion, 
together with that which produces it, is denominated cold. But we call 
that hard to which our flesh gives way; and soft, which yields to the 
pressure of our flesh. And we thus denominate them with reference to 
each other. But every thing yields to pressure which is established on 
a small base. But that which rests on triangular’ bases, on account of 
its being vehemently firm, is of a most resisting nature; and, because it 
is dense in the highest degree, strongly repels all opposing pressure. 
Again, the nature of heavy and light will become eminently apparent, 
when investigated together with upwards and downwards. But indeed 
it is by no means rightly asserted that there are naturally two certain 
places distant by a long interval from each other: one denominated 
downwards, to which all bodies tend endued with bulk, but the other 
upwards, to which every thing is involuntarily impelled. For, the whole 
universe being spherical, all such things as by an equal departure from 
the middle become extremes, ought to become naturally extremes in a 
similar manner. But the middle, being separated from the extremes 
according to the same measures, ought to be considered as in a situation 
just opposite to all things. Such, then, being the natural disposition of 
the world, he who places any one of the above-mentioned particulars 
either upwards or downwards, will justly appear by such appellations to 
wander from the truth. For the middle place in the universe cannot be 
properly called either naturally downwards or upwards, but can only be 
denominated that which is the middle. But that which environs 1s 
neither the middle, nor contains any parts in itself differing from each 
other with reference to the middle, nor does it possess any thing 
corresponding to an opposite direction. But to that which is every way 
naturally similar how can any one with propriety attribute contrary 
names? For, if there be any thing solid, and endued with equal powers, 
in the middle of the universe, it will never tend to any part of the 
extremities, through the perfect similitude which they every where 
possess. But if any one moves about this solid in a circle, he will often 
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stand with his feet in opposite directions, and will denominate the same 
part of himself both upwards and downwards. Since the universe, 
therefore, as we have just observed, is of a spherical figure, it is not the 
part of a prudent man to assert that it has any place which 1s either 
upwards or downwards. But from whence these names originate, and, 
in what things existing, we transfer them from thence to the universe, 
it is our business at present to investigate. If any one then should be 
seated in that region of the world which for the most part belongs to 
the nature or fire, and to which it on all sides tends, and if such a one 
should acquire a power of taking away the parts of fire, and of causing 
them to balance; or, placing the parts in a scale, should violently seize 
on the beam, and, drawing out the fire, hurl it downwards into 
dissimilar air - it is evident that in this case a less portion of fire would 
be more easily compelled than a greater. For, when two things are at 
the same time suspended from one power, it is necessary that the less 
quantity should more easily, and the greater with less readiness, yield to 
the oppressive force. Hence, the one is called heavy, and tending 
downwards; but the other light, and tending upwards. The same thing 
happens to us who inhabit this terrestrial region. For, walking on the 
earth, and separating the terrene genera from each other, we sometimes 
violently hurl a fragment of earth into its dissimilar the air, and this 
with a motion contrary to its mature; each region at the same time 
retaining that to which it 1s allied. But the less portion, being more 
easily impelled into a dissimilar place than the larger, first of all yields 
to the violence: and this we denominate light, and call the place into 
which it is violently hurled, upwards. But the passion contrary to this 
we denominate heavy and downwards. Hence it is necessary that these 
should mutually differ from each other; and this through the multitude 
of genera obtaining contrary situations. For that which is light in one 
place is contrary to that which is light in a contrary situation: likewise 
the heavy to the heavy, the downward to the downward, and the 
upward to the upward. For all these will be found to be contrary, 
transverse, and every way different from each other. One thing 
however is to be understood concerning all these, that the progression 
of each, tending to its kindred nature, renders the proceeding body 
heavy, and the place to which it tends, downwards. But this progression 
influences in a different manner such as are differently affected. And 


thus have I unfolded the causes of these passions. 
But again, any one who beholds the cause of the passion of smoothness 


and roughness may be able to disclose it to others. For hardness 
mingled with inequality produces the one, and equality with density the 
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other. But among the common passions which subsist about the whole 
body, that is the greatest which is the cause of pleasure and pain: to 
which may be added, such as through the parts of the body detain the 
senses, and have in these pleasures and pains as their attendants. In this 
manner, then, we should receive the causes of every passion, both 
sensible and insensible, calling to mind the distinctions which we 
formerly established concerning the easily and difficultly movable 
nature. For in this manner we ought to pursue all such things as we 
design to apprehend. Thus, with respect to that which is naturally easily 
movable, when any slender passion falls upon it, the several parts give 
themselves up to each other in a circular progression, producing the 
same effect; till, having arrived at the seat of prudence, they announce 
the power of that by which the passion was induced. But that which 1s 
affected in a contrary manner, being stable and without a circular 
propression, alone suffers; but does not move any of the parts to which 
it is proximate. Hence, the parts not mutually giving themselves up to 
each other, and the first passion in them becoming immovable with 
respect to the whole animal, that which suffers is rendered void of 
sensation. This last case indeed happens about the bones and hairs, and 
such other parts of our composition as are mostly terrene. But the 
circumstances belonging to the easily movable nature take place about 
the instruments of sight and hearing, through their containing the most 
abundant power of fire and air. But it is necessary to consider the 
peculiarities of pleasure and pain as follows: When a passion is produced 
in us contrary to nature, and with violence and abundance, then it 
becomes the occasion of pain. And again, when a passion conformable 
to our nature 1s excited, and this with abundance, it causes pleasure and 
delight. But that which is contrary to these produces contrary effects. 
But a passion, the whole of which is induced with great facility, 1s 
eminently indeed the object of sensation, but does not participate of 
pleasure and pain. And of this kind are the passions subsisting about the 
sight; to which, as we have above asserted, our body is allied. For such 
objects as exhibit sections and burnings, and other passions of a similar 
kind, do not cause pain to the sight; nor; again, does the sight receive 
pleasure when it is restored to the same form as before. But the most 
vehement and clear sensations influence it with pain, so far as it suffers 
any thing, strikes against, or comes into contact with, any object. For 
no violence subsists in the separation or concretion of the sight. But 
such bodies as are composed from larger parts, and which scarcely yield 
to impulsion, when they transfer the induced motions to the whole 
body, contain in themselves pleasures and pains; when varied, indeed, 
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pains, but, when restored to their pristine situation, pleasures. Again, 
whatever bodies in a small degree receive departures and evacuations of 
themselves, accompanied at the same time with abundant repletions, - 
since such bodies have no sense of evacuation, but are sensible of 
repletion, they do not affect the mortal part of the soul with any pain, 
but, on the contrary, influence it with the greatest delight. And the 
truth of this is manifest from the sensation of sweet odours. But such 
bodies as suffer an abundant variation, and are scarce able to be restored 
in a small degree to their pristine situation, are totally affected in a 
manner contrary to those we have just described. And the truth of this 
is manifest in the burnings and sections of the body. And thus have we 
nearly discussed the common passions of the whole body, and the 
appellations assigned to the causes by which they are produced. 

Let us now endeavour to explain those passions which take place in 
particular parts of our bodies, and relate from whence they arise, and by 
what causes they are induced. In the first place, let us if possible 
complete what we formerly left unfinished concerning humours; since 
these are passions subsisting about the tongue. But these, as well as 
many other things, appear to be produced by certain separations and 
concretions; and, besides this, to employ smoothness and roughness 
more than the rest. For certain small veins extend themselves from the 
tongue to the heart, and are the messengers of tastes. And when any 
thing falls upon these so as to penetrate the moist and delicate texture 
of the flesh, which through its terrestrial nature is moderately liquefied, 
it then contracts and dries the veins. Hence, if these penetrating 
substances are of a more rough nature, they produce a sharp taste; but, 
if less rough, a sour taste. But such things as are purgative of these 
veins, and which wash away whatever is found adhering to the tongue, 
if they accomplish this in an immoderate degree, so as to liquefy 
something of the nature of the tongue, such as is the power of nitre; - 
all such as these are denominated bitter. But whatever is subordinate to 
this property of nitre, and purges in a more moderate degree, appears to 
us to be salt, without the roughness of bitterness, and to be more 
friendly to our nature. Again, such things as, communicating with the 
heat of the mouth, and being rendered smooth by it, heat also in their 
turn the mouth - and which through their lightness are elevated towards 
the senses of the head, at the same time dividing whatever they meet 
with in their ascent; - all these, through powers of this kind, are 
denominated sharp. But sometimes these several particulars, becoming 
attenuated through rottenness, enter into the narrow veins, and compel 
the interior parts, as well the terrene as those containing the symmetry 
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of air, to be mingled together by moving about each other; and when 
mingled cause some of the parts to glide around, some to enter into 
others, and when entered to render them hollow and extended; and this 
in the place where a hollow moisture is extended about the air. This 
moisture too being at one time terrene and at another pure, a moist 
orbicular receptacle of air is produced from the hollow water. But that 
which is produced from pure water is on all sides diaphanous, and is 
called a bubble. On the contrary, that which owes its subsistence to a 
more earthly moisture, and which is at the same time agitated and 
elevated, is denominated fervid, and a fermentation. But the cause of all 
these passions receives the appellation of acute. And a passion contrary 
to all that has been asserted concerning these proceeds from a contrary 
cause. But when the composition of the things entering into moist 
substances is naturally accommodated to the quality of the tongue, it 
polishes and anoints its asperities, and collects together or relaxes such 
parts as were either assembled or dissipated contrary to nature, and 
restores them to their proper and natural habit. Hence, all such 
substances are pleasant and friendly to every one, become the remedies 
of violent passions, and are denominated sweet. And thus much may 
suffice concerning particulars of this kind. 

There are, however, no species about the power of the nostrils: for all 
odours are but half begotten. But it happens to no species to be 
commensurate with any odour. And our veins, with respect to 
particulars of this kind, are too narrow to admit the genera of earth and 
water, and too broad to receive those of fire and air; and hence no one 
ever perceives an odour of any one of these. But odours are always 
produced from the malefaction, corruption, liquefaction or evaporation 
of the elements. For, water becoming changed into air, and air into 
water, odours are generated in the middle of these. And all odours are 
either smoke or mists. But, of these, that which passes from air into 
water is a mist; but that which is changed from water into air, smoke. 
And hence it comes to pass that all odours are more attenuated than 
water, and more dense than air. But the truth of this is sufficiently 
evident when any one, in consequence of a disagreeable smell, violently 
draws his breath inwards; for then no odour is washed off, but breath 
alone follows unattended by smell. On this account, the varieties of 
these subsist without a name; as they are neither composed from many 
nor from simple species. But two of these alone receive an appellation, 
the pleasant and the disagreeable: the latter of which disturbs and 
violently assaults all that cavity which lies between the top of the head 
and the navel; but the former allures this part of the body, and by its 
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amicable ingress preserves it in a condition accommodated to its nature. 
But we ought to consider the third sensitive part of our composition, 
hearing, in such a manner that we may explain through what causes the 
passions with which it is conversant subsist. We ought, therefore, 
entirely to define voice a certain pulsation of the air, penetrating 
through the ears, brain, and blood, as far as to the soul: and we should 
call the motion arising from hence, which commences from the head 
and ends in the seat of the liver, hearing. When this motion is swift, a 
sharp sound is produced; but, when slow, a flat sound. And the former 
of these is equal and smooth, but the latter rough. Many voices too 
produce a great sound, but a small sound is the result of a few. But it 
is necessary that we should speak about the symphonies of these in the 
subsequent part of this discourse. The fourth sensitive genus now 
remains for our discussion; which contains in itself an abundant variety, 
all which are denominated colours. But colour is a flame flowing from 
bodies, and possessing parts commensurate to the sight with respect to 
perception. But we have already considered the causes from which sight 
is produced. It appears then that we may now speak of colours 
according to assimilative reasons as follows: 

Of things which, proceeding from other parts, fall on the sight, some 
are greater, others less, and others equal to the parts of the sight. Such 
as are equal, therefore, cannot be perceived; and these we denominate 
diaphanous. But, among such as are larger or smaller, some of these 
separate, but others mingle the sight, similar to the operations of heat 


and cold about the flesh, or to things sour, acute and hot about the 
tongue. But things which affect the sight in this manner are called black 
and white; which are indeed the passions of those particulars we have 
just related, being their sisters, as it were, and the same with them in a 


different genus; but which, nevertheless, through these causes appear to 
be different. We should, therefore, speak of them as follows: That the 
colour which is segregative of the sight is white; but that which 
produces an effect contrary to this, black. But when a more acute 
motion, and of a different kind of fire, falls upon and separates the sight, 
as far as to the eyes, at the same time violently propelling and liquefying 
the transitions of the eyes, then a collected substance of fire and water 
flows from thence, which we denominate a tear; but the motion itself 
is a fire meeting with the sight in an opposite direction. And, indeed, 
when a fire, leaping as it were from a certain corruscation, becomes 
mingled with another fire, penetrating and extinguished by moisture, 
from this mixture colours of all-various kinds are produced. In this case 
we call the passion a vibrating splendour, and that which produces it 
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fulgid and rutilating. But a kind of fire which subsists in the middle of 
these, arriving at the moisture of the eyes, and becoming mingled with 
it, is by no means splendid: but in consequence of the rays of fire being 
mingled through moisture, and producing a bloody colour, we 
denominate the mixture red. And when splendour is mingled with red 
and white, it generates a yellow colour. But to relate in what measure 
each of these is mingled with each, is not the business of one endued 
with intellect, even though he were well informed in this affair; since he 
would not be able to produce concerning these either a necessary or an 
assimilative reason. But red, when mingled with black and white, 
produces a purple colour. And when to these, mingled and burnt 
together, more of black is added, a more obscure colour is produced. A 
ruddy colour is generated from the mixture of yellow and brown; but 
brown from the mixture of black and white. A pallid colour arises from 
the mingling of white and yellow. But that which is splendid conjoined 
with white, and falling upon abundance of black, gives completion to an 
azure colour. And azure mingled with white generates a grey colour. 
But from the temperament of a ruddy colour with black, green is 
produced. All the rest will be nearly evident from these, to any one 
who, imitating the former mixtures, preserves assimilative reasons in his 
discourse. But if any one undertakes the investigation of these, for the 
sake of the things themselves, such a one must be ignorant of the 
difference between a divine and human nature: since a God 1s indeed 
sufficient for the purpose of mingling many things into one, and of 
again dissolving the one into many, as being at the same time both 
knowing and able: but there is no man at present who is able to 
accomplish either of these undertakings, nor will there ever be one in 
any future circulation of time. But all these which thus naturally subsist 
from necessity, were assumed in the things which are generated by the 
artificer of that which is most beautiful and best, when he produced a 
self-sufficient and most perfect God; employing, indeed, causes which are 
subservient to these, but operating himself in the best manner in all 
generated natures. On this account it is requisite to distinguish two 
species of causes; the one necessary, but the other divine. And we 
should inquire after the divine cause in all things, for the sake of 
obtaining a blessed life in as great a degree as our nature is capable of 
receiving it; but we should investigate the necessary cause for the sake 
of that which is divine. For we should consider, that without these two 
species of causes, the objects of our pursuit can neither be understood 
nor apprehended, nor 1n any other way become participated. But since 
to us at present, as to artificers, matter lies in subjection, the genera of 
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causes serving as prepared materials from which the remaining discourse 
is to be woven, let us again return with brevity to our first discussions, 
and swiftly pass from thence to the place at which we are now arrived; 
by this means endeavouring to establish an end and summit to our 
disputation, which may harmonize with its beginning. 

Indeed, as we asserted towards the commencement of our discourse, 
when all sensible natures were in a disordered state of subsistence, 
Divinity rendered each commensurate with itself, and all with one 
another, and connected them as much as possible with the bands of 
analogy and symmetry. For then nothing participated of order except 
by accident; nor could any thing with propriety be distinguished by the 
appellation which it receives at present, such for instance as fire, water, 
and the rest of this kind. But the demiurgus in the first place adorned 
all these, afterwards established the world from their conjunction, and 
rendered it one animal, containing in itself all mortal and immortal 
animals. And of divine natures, indeed, he himself became the author; 
but he delivered to his offspring the junior Gods the fabrication of 
mortal natures. Hence, these imitating their father’s power, and 
receiving the immortal Principle of the soul, fashioned posterior to this 
the mortal body, assigned the whole body as a vehicle to the soul, and 
fabricated in it another mortal species of soul, possessing dire and 


necessary passions through its union with the body. The first indeed of 


these passions is pleasure, which 1s the greatest allurement to evil; but 
the next is pain, which is the exile of good. After these follow boldness 
and fear, those mad advisers; anger, hard to be appeased; hope, which is 
easily deceived; together with irrational sense, and love, the general 
invader of all things. In consequence, therefore, of mingling these 
together, the junior Gods necessarily composed the mortal race. And 
religiously fearing lest the divine nature should be defiled through this 
rout of molestations more than extreme necessity required, they lodged 
the mortal part, separate from the divine, in a different receptacle of the 
body; fabricating the head and breast, and placing the neck between as 
an isthmus and boundary, that the two extremes might be separate from 


each other. 
In the breast, therefore, and that which is called the thorax, they seated 


the mortal genus of the soul. And as one part of it is naturally better, 
but another naturally worse, they fabricated the cavity of the thorax; 
distributing this receptacle in the woman different from that of the man, 
and placing in the middle of these the midriff or diaphragm. That part 


of the soul, therefore, which participates of fortitude and anger, and ts 
fond of contention, they seated nearer the head, between the midriff and 
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the neck; that becoming obedient to reason, and uniting with it in 
amicable conjunction, it might together with reason forcibly repress the 
race of desires, whenever they should be found unwilling to obey the 
mandates of reason, issuing her orders from her lofty place of abode. 
But they established the heart, which is both the fountain of the veins, and 
of the blood, which 1s vehemently impelled through all the members of the 
body in a CIRCULAR PROGRESSION, in an habitation corresponding to 
that of a satellite; that when the irascible part becomes inflamed, reason 
at the same time announcing that some unjust action has taken place 
externally, or has been performed by some one of the inward desires, 
then every thing sensitive in the body may swiftly through all the 
narrow pores perceive the threatenings and exhortations, may be in 
every respect obedient, and may thus permit that which is the best in all 
these to maintain the sovereign command. 

But as the Gods previously knew that the palpitation of the heart in 
the expectation of dreadful events, and the effervescence of anger, and 
every kind of wrathful inflation, would be produced by fire, they 
implanted in the body the idea of the lungs, artificially producing them 
as a guardian to the heart. And, in the first place, they rendered them 
soft and bloodless, and afterwards internally perforated with hollow 
pipes like a sponge; that through their receiving spirit and imbibing 
moisture, they might become themselves refrigerated, and might afford 
respiration and remission to the heart in its excessive heat. Hence they 
deduced the arteries as so many canals through the substance of the 
lungs; and placed the lungs like a soft thicket round the heart, that when 
anger rages in it with too much vehemence it may leap into submission, 
and becoming refrigerated may be subject to less endurance, and may be 
able together with anger to yield with greater facility to the authority 
of reason. But they seated that part of the soul which is desiderative of 
meats and drinks, and such other things as it requires through the nature 
of body, between the przcordia and the boundary about the navel; 
fabricating all this place as a manger subservient to the nutriment of the 
body, and binding in it this part of the soul as a rustic and savage 
animal. But it is necessary that this part should nourish its conjoined 
body, if the mortal race has a necessary existence in the nature of things. 
That this part, therefore, might be always fed at the manger, and might 
dwell remote from the deliberative part, molesting it in the smallest 
degree with its tumults and clamours, and permitting it, as that which 
is most excellent in our composition, to consult in quiet for the 
common utility of the whole animal; on this account the Gods assigned 
it such a subordinate situation. 
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However, as the Divinity perceived that this part would not be 
obedient to reason, but that it would naturally reject its authority in 
consequence of every sensible impression, and would be animastically 
hurried away by images and phantasms both by day and night - 
considering this, he constituted the form of the liver, and placed it in the 
habitation of this desiderative part; composing it dense and smooth, 
splendid and sweet, and at the same time mingled with bitterness; that 
the power of cogitations, descending from intellect into the liver as into 
a mirror receiving various resemblances and exhibiting images to the 
view, might at one time terrify this irrational nature by employing a 
kindred part of bitterness and introducing dreadful threats, so that the 
whole liver being gradually mingled might represent bilious colours, and 
becoming contracted might be rendered throughout wrinkled and rough; 
and that, besides this, it might influence its lobe, ventricle, and gates, in 
such a manner, that by distorting and twisting some of these from their 
proper disposition, and obstructing and shutting in others, it might be 
the cause of damages and pains. And again, that at another time a 
certain inspiration of gentleness from the dianoétic power, by describing 
contrary phantasms and affording rest to bitterness, through its being 
unwilling either to excite or apply itself to a nature contrary to its own; 
and besides this, by employing the innate sweetness of the liver, and 
rendering all its parts properly disposed, smooth, and free, might cause 
that part of the soul which resides about the liver to become peaceful 
and happy, so that it might even refrain from excess in the night, and 
employ prophetic energies in sleep: since it does not participate of reason 
and prudence. For those who composed us, calling to mind the mandate 
of their father, that they should render the mortal race as far as possible 
the best, so constituted the depraved part of our nature that it might 
become connected with truth; establishing in this part a prophetic 
knowledge of future events. But that Divinity assigned divination to 
human madness may be sufficiently inferred from hence; that no one 
while endued with intellect becomes connected with a divine and true 
prophecy; but this alone takes place either when the power of prudence 
is fettered by sleep, or suffers some mutation through disease, or a 
certain enthusiastic energy: it being in this case the employment of 
prudence to understand what was asserted either sleeping or waking by 
a prophetic and enthusiastic nature; and so to distinguish all the 
phantastic appearances as to be able to explain what and to whom 
anything of future, past, or present good is portended. But it is by no 
means the office of that which abides and is still about to abide in this 
enthusiastic energy, to judge of itself either concerning the appearances 
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or vociferations. Hence it was well said by the ancients, that to transact 
and know his own concerns and himself, is alone the province of a 
prudent man. And on this account the law orders that the race of 
prophets should preside as judges over divine predictions; who are 
indeed called by some diviners - but this in consequence of being 
ignorant that such men are interpreters of znigmatical visions and 
predictions, and on this account should not be called diviners, but rather 
prophets of divinations. The nature, therefore, of the liver was 
produced on this account, and seated in the place we have mentioned, 
viz. for the sake of prediction. And besides this, while each of such like 
parts is living, it possesses clearer indications; but when deprived of life 
it then becomes blind, and the divination is rendered too obscure to 
signify any thing sufficiently clear. But an intestine which subsists for 
the sake of the liver, is placed near it on the left hand, that it may 
always render the liver splendid and pure, and prepared like a mirror for 
the apt reception of resemblant forms. On this account, when certain 
impurities are produced about the liver through bodily disease, then the 
spleen, purifying these by its rarity, receives them into itself from its 
being of a hollow and bloodless contexture. Hence, being filled with 
purpations, it increases in bulk, and becomes inflated with corruption. 
And again, when the body is purified, then becoming depressed it 
subsides into the same condition as before. And thus we have spoken 
concerning both the mortal and divine part of the soul, and have related 
where they are situated, in conjunction with what natures, and why they 
are separated from each other. That all this indeed is unfolded according 
to indisputable truth, can only be asserted when confirmed by the vocal 
attestation of a God: but that it is spoken according to assimilative 
reasons, we should not hesitate to evince both now and hereafter by a 
more diligent discussion of what remains. 

It is proper to investigate in a similar manner the subsequent part of 
our disputation; and this is no other than to relate how the other 
members of the body were produced. It is becoming, therefore, in the 
most eminent degree that they should be composed as follows: Those 
artificers then of our race well knew that we should be intemperate in 
the assumption of meats and drinks, and that we should often through 
gluttony use more than was moderate and necessary. Hence, lest sudden 
destruction should take place through disease, and the mortal race thus 
becoming imperfect should presently cease to exist; the Gods previously 
perceiving this consequence, fabricated in the lower parts a hollow 
receptacle for the purpose of receiving a superabundance of solid and 
liquid aliment; and, besides this, invested it with the spiral folds of the 
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intestines, lest, the assumed nutriment swiftly passing away, the body 
should as swiftly require an accession of new aliment; and, by producing 
an insatiable appetite through gluttony, should render our whole race 
void of philosophy and the muses, and unobedient to the most divine 
part of our composition. But the nature of the bones and flesh, and 
other things of this kind, was constituted as follows: In the first place, 


the generation of the marrow serves as a principle to all these. For the 


bonds of that life which the soul leads through its conjunction with the 


body, being woven together in the marrow, become the stable roots of 
the mortal race. But the marrow itself is generated from other 
particulars. For, among the triangles, such as are first, being unbent and 
smooth, were particularly accommodated to the generation of fire and 
water, air and earth; and the Divinity separating each of these apart 
from their genera, and mingling them commensurate with each other, 
composing by this means-an all-various mixture of seeds for the mortal 
race, produced from these the nature of the marrow. But afterwards 
disseminating in the marrow, he bound in it the genera of souls. 
Besides, in this first distribution, he immediately separated as many 
figures and of such kinds as it was requisite the marrow should possess. 
And he fashioned indeed that part of the marrow in which as in a 
cultivated field the divine seed was to be sown, every way globular, and 
called it eyxedadov, or the brain; because in every animal, when it has 
acquired the perfection of its form, the receptacle of this substance is 
denominated the head. But he distinguished with round and at the same 
time oblong figures, that receptacle of the body which was destined to 
contain the remaining and mortal part of the soul; and was willing that 
the whole should receive the appellation of marrow. And besides this, 
hurling from these as anchors the bonds of all the soul, he fabricated the 
whole of our body about the substance of the marrow, and invested it 
on all sides with a covering of bones. 

But he thus composed the nature of the bones. In the first. place, 
bruising together pure and smooth earth, he mingled and moistened it 
with marrow; after this he placed it in fire, then merged it in water, 
then again seated it in fire, and after this dipped it in water. And thus, 
by often transferring it into each, he rendered it incapable of being 
liquefied by both. Employing therefore this nature of bone, he 
fashioned like one working with a wheel a bony sphere, and placed it 
round the brain; leaving a narrow passage in the sphere itself. And 
besides this, forming certain vertebrae from bone about the marrow of 
the neck and back, he extended them like hinges, commencing from the 
head and proceeding through the whole cavity of the body. And thus 
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he preserved all the seed, by fortifying it round about with a stony 
vestment. He likewise added joints, for the purpose of motion and 
inflection, employing the nature of that which is distinguished by 
difference in their fabrication, as this is endued with a certain middle 
capacity. But, as he thought that the habit of the bony nature would 
become more dry and inflexible than it ought to be, and that, when it 
became heated and again cooled, it would in consequence of ulceration 
swiftly corrupt the seed which it contained, on this account he fashioned 
the genus of nerves and flesh; that the nerves, by binding all the other 
members, and becoming stretched and remitted about those hinges the 
vertebrae, might render the body apt to become inflected and extended 
as occasion required: but that the flesh might serve as a covering from 
the heat and a protection from the cold; and, besides this, might defend 
it from falls, in the same manner as external supports, gently and easily 
yielding to the motions of the body. He likewise placed a hot moisture 
in the nature of the flesh, that, becoming in summer externally dewy 
and moist, it might afford a kindred refrigeration to the whole body; 
and that again in winter, through its own proper fire, it might 
moderately repel the externally introduced and surrounding cold. 
When, therefore, the plastic artificer of our bodies had perceived all this 
through a dianoétic energy, having mingled and harmonized together 
water, fire, and earth, and added to the mixture a sharp and salt ferment, 
he gradually composed soft and succulent flesh. 

But he mingled the nature of the nerves from bone and unfermented 
flesh, composing one middle substance from the power of both, and 
tingeing it with a yellow colour. And on this account it comes to pass 
that the power of the nerves is more intense and viscous than that of the 
flesh, but more soft and moist than that of the bones. Hence, the 
Divinity bound the bones and marrow to each other with the nerves, 
and afterwards invested them all supernally with the flesh, as with a 
dark concealing shade. Such of the bones, therefore, as were the most 
animated he covered with the least flesh; but such as were the least 
animated he invested with flesh the most abundant and dense. And, 
besides this, he added but a small quantity of flesh to the joints of the 
bones, except where reason evinces the necessity of the contrary: and 
this lest they should be a hindrance to the inflections, and retard the 
motions of the body; and again, lest in consequence of their being many 
and dense, and vehemently compressed in one another, they should 
cause through their solidity a privation of sense, a difficulty of 
recollection, and a remission of the dianoétic energy. On this account 
he invested with abundance of flesh the bones of the groin, legs, loins, 
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the upper part of the arms, and that part which extends from the elbow 
to the wrist, and such other parts of our bodies as are without 
articulation, together with such inward bones as through the paucity of 
soul in the marrow are destitute of a prudential energy. But he covered 
with a less quantity of flesh such bones as are endued with prudence: 
unless, perhaps, the fleshy substance of the tongue, which was produced 
for the sake of sensation, 1s to be excepted. In other parts, the case is 
such as we have described. For a nature which is generated and 
nourished from necessity can by no means at one and the same time 
receive a dense bone and abundant flesh, united with acuteness of 
sensation. But this would be most eminently the case with the 
composition of the head, if all these were willing to coalesce in amicable 
conjunction: and the human race, possessing a fleshy, nervous, and 
robust head, would enjoy a life twice as long, or still more abundantly 
extended, healthy and unmolested, than that which we at present 
possess. 

Again, in consequence of those artificers of our generation considering 
whether they should fabricate our race possessing a life more lasting 
indeed but of a worse condition, or of a shorter extent but of a more 
excellent condition, it appeared to them that a shorter but more 
excellent life was by all means to be preferred to one more lasting but 
of a subordinate condition. Hence they covered the head with a thin 
bone, but did not invest it with flesh and nerves, because it was destitute 
of inflections. On all these accounts, therefore, the head was added to 
the body as the most sensitive and prudent, but at the same time by far 
the most imbecil part of all the man. But through these causes, and in 
this manner, the Divinity placing the nerves about the extreme part of 
the head, conglutinated them in a circle about the neck, (after a certain 
similitude), and bound with them those lofty cheekbones situated under 
the countenance; but he disseminated the rest about all the members, 
connecting joint with joint. Besides, those adorners of our race 
ornamented us with the power of the mouth, teeth, tongue, and lips, 
and this for the sake of things which are at the same time both necessary 
and the best; producing ingression for the sake of necessaries, but 
epression for the sake of such as are best. Every thing, indeed, which 
being introduced affords nutriment to the body, is necessary; but the 
stream of words flowing forth externally, and becoming subservient to 
prudence, is the most beautiful and best of all effluxions. Besides, it was 
not possible that the head could remain without any other covering than 
that of a naked bone, through the extremities of heat and cold in the 
different seasons; nor, again, could it become the instrument of 
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knowledge when invested with darkness, dulled, and without sensation, 
through the perturbation of flesh. Hence, a part of a fleshy nature, not 
entirely dried, and surpassing the residue, was separated from the rest; 
and which is now denominated a membrane. This membrane passing 
into union with itself, and blossoming about the moisture of the brain, 
circularly invests the head. But the moisture flowing under the sutures 
of the head irrigates this membrane, and, causing it to close together at 
the crown, connects it, as it were, in a knot. But an all-various species 
of sutures is generated through the power of the circulations and the 
nutriment; the variety becoming greater when these oppose each other 
with greater violence, but less when they are in a state of less 
opposition. All this membrane the divine artificer of our bodies 
circularly pierced with fire. And hence, becoming as it were wounded, 
and the moisture externally flowing through it, whatever is moist, hot, 
and pure, passes away; but whatever is mingled from the same natures 
as the membrane itself, this, in consequence of receiving an external 
production, becomes extended into length, and possesses a tenuity equal 
to the punctuation of the membrane. But this substance, from the 
slowness of its motion, being continually thrust back by the externally 
surrounding spirit, again revolves itself under the membrane, and there 
fixes the roots of its progression. Hence, from these passions the race 
of hairs springs up in the membrane of the head, being naturally allied 
to, and becoming, as it were, the reins of this membrane, at the same 
time that they are more hard and dense through the compression of 
cold. For every hair, when it proceeds beyond the membrane, becomes 
hardened through cold. After this manner, then, the artificer planted 
our head with hairs, employing for this purpose the causes which we 
have mentioned. 

But at the same time he understood by a dianoétic energy, that instead 
of flesh a light covering was necessary for the security of the brain; 
which might sufficiently shade and protect it like a garment from the 
extremities of heat and cold, but by no means hinder the acuteness of 
sensation. But that comprehension of nerve, skin, and bone about the | 
fingers, being a mixture of three substances, and becoming of a drier 
nature, produced one common hard membrane from the whole. These 
indeed were the ministrant causes of its fabrication; but the most 
principal cause consists in that cogitation which produced this 
membrane for the sake of future advantage. For those artificers of our 
nature well knew that at some time or other women and other animals 
would be generated from men; and that nails would be of the greatest 
advantage in many respects to the bestial tribes. Hence they impressed 
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in men the generation of nails, at the very period of their production. 
But from this reason, and through these causes, they planted the skin, 
hairs, and nails in the members situated at the extremities of the body. 
However, as all the parts and members of a mortal animal were 
generated in alliance with each other, and necessarily possessed their life 
in the union of fire and spirit, lest the animal becoming resolved and 
exhausted by these should swiftly decay, the Gods devised the following 
remedy: For mingling a nature allied to the human with other forms 
and senses, they planted, as it were, another animal; such as those mild 
trees, plants, and seeds, which, being now brought to perfection through 
the exercise of agriculture, are friendly to our nature; though prior to 
this they were of a rustic kind, being more ancient than such as are 
mild. For whatever participates of life we may justly and with the 
greatest rectitude denominate an animal. But this which we are now 
speaking of participates the third species of soul, which we place 
between the przcordia and the navel: and in which there is neither any 
thing of opinion, reason, or intellect; but to which a pleasant and painful 
sense, together with desires, belongs. For it continually suffers all 
things. But when it is converted in itself, about itself, and, rejecting 
external, employs its own proper motion, it is not allotted by its 
generation a nature capable of considering its own concerns by any thing 
like a reasoning energy. On this account it lives, and is not different 
from an animal; but, becoming stably rooted, abides in a fixed position, 
through its being deprived of a motion originating from itself. 

But when those superior artificers of our composition had implanted 
all these genera for the purpose of supplying nutriment to our nature, 
they deduced various channels in our body as in a garden, that it might 
be irrigated as it were by the accession of flowing moisture. And, in the 
first place, they cut two occult channels under the concretion of the skin 
and flesh, viz. two veins in the back, according to the double figure of 
the body on the right hand and the left. These they placed with the 
spine of the back, so as to receive the prolific marrow in the middle, 
that it might thus flourish in the most eminent degree; and, by 
copiously flowing from hence to other parts, might afford an equable 
irrigation. But after this, cutting the veins about the head, and weaving 
them with each other in an opposite direction, they separated them; 
inclining some from the right hand to the left hand parts of the body, 
and some from the left to the right, that the head, together with the 
skin, might be bound to the body, as it is not circularly divided with 
nerves about its summit; and besides this, that the passion of the senses 
might from each of these parts be deduced on all sides through the 
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whole of the body. In this manner, then, they deduced an aqueduct 
from hence; the truth of which we shall easily perceive by assenting to 
the following position. That all such things as are composed from lesser 
parts are able to contain such as are greater; but such as consist from 
greater cannot invest those composed from lesser parts. But fire, among 
all the genera of things, is constituted from the smallest parts. Hence, 
it penetrates through water, earth, and air, and the composites from 
these; and this in such a manner, that nothing can restrain its pervading 
power. The same must be understood of that ventricle our belly; that 
it is able to retain the intromitted meat and drink, but cannot stay spirit 
and fire, because these consist of smaller parts than those from which 
the belly is composed. These, therefore, the Divinity employed for the 
purpose of producing an irrigation from the belly into the veins; 
weaving from fire and air a certain flexible substance like a bow-net, and 
which possesses a twofold gibbosity at the entrance. One of these he 
apain wove together, divided into two parts; and circularly extended 
these parts from the curvatures like ropes through the whole body, as 
far as to the extremities of the net. All the interior parts therefore of 
the net-work he composed from fire; but the gibbosities and the 
receptacle itself from air. And lastly, receiving these, he disposed them 
in the animal new formed as follows: In the first place, one of the 
gibbous parts he assigned to the mouth; but, as the gibbosity of this part 
is twofold, he caused one part to pass through the arteries into the lungs, 
but the other along with the arteries into the belly. But having divided 
the other gibbous part according to each of its parts, he caused it to pass 
in common to the channels of the nose, so that, when the one part does 
not reach the mouth, all its streams may be filled from this. But he 
placed the other cavity of this gibbous substance about the hollow parts 
of the body; and caused the whole of this at one time to flow together 
gently into the gibbous parts, as they were of an ærial texture, and at 
another time to flow back again through the convex receptacles. But he 
so disposed the net, as being composed from a thin body, that it might. 
inwardly penetrate and again emerge through this substance. Besides 
this, he ordered that the interior rays of fire should follow in continued 
succession, the air at the same time passing into each of the parts; and 
that this should never cease to take place as long as the mortal animal 
continued to subsist. But, in assigning an appellation to a motion of this 
kind, we denominate it expiration and respiration. But all this operation 
and the whole of this passion in our nature take place in the body by a 
certain irrigation and refrigeration conducive to our nutriment and life. 
For, when the breath passes inwardly and outwardly, an interior fire 
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attends it in its course; and being diffused through the belly, when it 
meets with solid and liquid aliments, it reduces them to a state of 
fluidity; and, distributing them into the smallest parts, educes them as 
from a fountain through the avenues of its progression: pouring these 
small particles into the channels of the veins, and deducing rivers 
through the body as through a valley of veins. 

But let us again consider the passion of respiration, and investigate 
through what causes it was generated, such as we perceive it at present. 
We should consider it, therefore, as follows: As there ts no such thing 
as a vacuum into which any thing in motion can enter, and as breath 
passes from us externally, it is evident to every one that it cannot 
proceed into a void space, but must thrust that which is nearest to it 
from its proper seat; that again the repulsed nature must always expel its 
neighbour; and that from a necessity of this kind every thing which is 
impelled into that seat from which the emitted breath is excluded, must, 
when it has entered into and filled up this space, attend on the breath 
in its progression. And all this must take place like the revolution of a 
wheel, through the impossibility of a vacuum. Hence, when the breast 
and the lungs externally dismiss the breath, they are again replenished 
through the air which surrounds the body entering into and riding 
round the avenues of the flesh. But the air being again externally 
dismissed, and flowing round the body, impels the respiration inward, 
through the passages of the mouth and nostrils. 

But we should establish the following as the cause from which the 
origin of these was derived. Every animal belonging to the universe 
possesses a heat in the veins and the blood, like a certain fountain of 
fire; and this heat we compared to a bow-net, extended through the 
middle of the body, and wholly woven from fire; all such things as are 
external being composed from air. But it must be confessed that heat 
naturally proceeds externally into a region to which it is allied. But as 
there are two progressions, one according to the body externally, but the 
other again according to the mouth and nostrils, hence, when the breath 
is impelled inward, it again thrusts back that by which it was impelled. 
And that which is drawn back, meeting with fire, becomes heated; while 
that which is exhaled becomes refrigerated. In consequence, therefore, 
of the heat being changed, and such things as subsist according to the 
other transition becoming more hot, and that again which is more fervid 
verging to its own nature, - hence, one thing strikes against and repels 
another in its course; and as they always suffer and mutually influence 
each other in the same manner, leaping this way and that in a circular 
progression, they give birth to the expiration and respiration of the 
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breath. But in this manner also we should investigate the causes of 
those passions which arise from medical cupping-glasses, from drinking, 
from things violently hurled, whether upwards or on the ground; 
together with such sounds as appear swift and slow, sharp and flat, and 
which are at one time borne along unharmoniously, through the 
dissimilitude of the motion which they cause within us, and at another 
time attended with harmony, through the similitude of motion which 
they produce. For, the motions of such sounds as are prior and swifter 
ceasing, and proceeding to a nature similar to their own, are 
comprehended by such as are slower, which now succeed to the swifter, 
and set them again in motion. But during their comprehension of these 
they do not disturb them by introducing another motion, but lead on 
the beginning of the slower lation in conformity to that of the swifter. 
And these, adapting to themselves a similitude of the ceasing motion, 
mingle together one passion from the union of sharp and flat. From 
whence they afford pleasure to the unwise, but joy to the wise, through 
the imitation of divine harmony subsisting in mortal motions. And, 
indeed, with respect to all effluxions of water, the falling of thunder, and 
the wonderful circumstances observed in the attraction of amber, and of 
the Herculean stone; - in all these, nothing in reality of attraction takes 
place: but, as a vacuum cannot any where be found, and these particulars 
mutually impel each other, - hence, from the individuals when separated 
and mingled together tending to their proper seats, and from these 
passions being interwoven with each other, such admirable effects 
present themselves to the view of the accurate investigator. And indeed 
respiration (from whence our discourse originated) is generated from 
these causes, and after this manner, as we asserted above. For fire, 
dividing the aliment and becoming elevated internally, attending at the 
same time the breath in its ascent, fills the veins from the belly by this 
joint elevation; and this in consequence of drawing upwards from thence 
the dissected parts: so that by this means, through the whole body of 
every animal, the streams of nutriment are abundantly diffused. But the 
parts which are recently dissected and separated from their kindred 
natures, some of which are fruits and others grass, and which were 
produced by Divinity for the nourishment of our bodies, possess 
all-various colours through their mixture with each other: but for the 
most part a red colour predominates in them, whose nature 1s fabricated 
from a section of fire, and an abstersion in a moist substance. And 
hence, the colour of that which flows about the body is such as appears 
to the sight, and which we denominate blood; being the pasture of the 
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flesh and of the whole body; from whence an irrigation becoming every 
where diffused, it copiously replenishes all the exhausted parts. 

But the manner of impletion and evacuation is produced in the same 
way as in the universe the lation of every thing takes place, viz. from 
that cause through which every kindred nature tends to itself. For the 
natures by which we are externally invested perpetually liquefy and 
distribute our bodies, dismissing every species to its kindred form. But 
the sanguineous parts, being distributed and comprehended within us, 
as is the case with every animal constituted under the heavens, are 
compelled to imitate the local motion of the universe. Each, therefore, 
of the divided parts within us, being borne along to its kindred nature, 
replenishes again that which is void. But when the effluxions surpass 
the accessions, a corruption of the whole animal ensues; and when the 
contrary takes place, it receives an increase. The recent composition, 
therefore, of every animal possessing new triangles, like ships formed 
from timbers unimpaired by age, causes a strong enclosure of them 
within each other: but the whole of its delicate bulk unites in amicable 
conjunction, as being generated from most recent marrow, and 
nourished in milk. These triangles, therefore, from which the liquid and 
solid aliments are composed, approaching externally, and being received 
into the animal, as they are more ancient and imbecil than its own 
proper triangles, are vanquished and cut in pieces by the new triangles: 
and the animal is rendered of a large size, through its being nourished 
from a multitude of similar parts. But when it relaxes the root of its 
triangles, in consequence of becoming wearied and tamed, through many 
contests with many particulars in a long course of time; then it 1s no 
longer able to reduce by section the received aliment into a similitude 
of itself, but its own parts become easily dissipated by the natures which 
are externally introduced. Hence the whole animal, becoming by this 
means vanquished, decays; and the passion itself is denominated old age. 
But the end of its existence then arrives, when the jointly harmonized 
bonds of the triangles about the marrow no longer possess a detaining 
power, but becoming separated through the weariness of labour, desert 
the bonds of the soul. The soul, however, in this case being concealed 
in a state according to nature, flies away with pleasure and delight. For 
every thing contrary to nature is painful; but that which happens 
naturally is pleasant. Hence, the death which is produced through 
wounds and disease is painful and violent; but that which is caused from 
old age, proceeding to an end according to nature, is of all deaths the 
most free from labour, and is rather accompanied with pleasure than 
pain. 
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But it must be obvious to every one from whence diseases are 
produced. For, since there are four genera from which the body 1s 
composed, viz. earth, fire, water, and air, the unnatural abundance and 
defect of these, and a translation from their own proper to a foreipn 
seat, in consequence of which each of these does not receive that which 
is accommodated to its nature, together with all such circumstances as 
these, produce contentions and disease. For, each of these subsisting and 
being transferred in a manner contrary to nature, such things as were 
formerly heated become cold, such as were once dry become moist, such 
as were light heavy, and every thing receives all possible mutations. For 
we assert that when the same thing approaches to, and departs from, the 
same, in the same manner, and according to analogy, then alone it 
permits that which is the same to abide healthy and safe. But that 
which inordinately wanders, either in acceding or departing, produces 
all-various mutations, diseases, and infinite corruptions. Likewise a 
second apprehension of diseases may be obtained by any one who is so 
disposed, from the second compositions of things constituted according 
to nature. For, since the concretion of marrow, bone, flesh, and nerve, 
is derived from these, as likewise the blood, though from a different 
mode of coalition, hence many events happen in the same manner as 
those we have mentioned above; but the greatest and most severe 
diseases subsist as follows: When the generation of these second 
compositions takes place inversely, then they become subject to 
corruption. For the flesh and nerves are naturally generated from blood: 
the nerves indeed from fibres, through the alliance subsisting between 
these; but the flesh from the coalition of that which when separated 
from the fibres passes into a state of concretion. But that substance 
again which arises from nerves and flesh, being glutinous and fat, 
increases at the same time by nutrition the flesh, which for the most 
part subsists about the nature of the bones; and likewise the bone itself, 
with which the marrow is surrounded. And again, that which trickles 
through the density of the bones, being the most pure kind of the. 
triangles, and the most smooth and unctuous, while it drops and distils 
from the bones, irrigates the marrow. And hence, when each particular 
subsists in this manner, a healthy condition of body is produced; but a 
diseased condition when the contrary is the case. For, when the flesh 
becoming liquefied again transmits the consumption into the veins, then 
the blood, together with spirit, becoming abundant and all-various in the 
veins, diversified with colours and density, and infected with acid and 
salt qualities, generates all-various bile, corruption, and phlegm. And all 
these, being again thus generated and corrupted, in the first place destroy 
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the blood itself; and this, no longer affording nutriment to the body, is 
every where borne along through the veins, without observing a natural 
order in its circulations. But these indeed are unfriendly to each other, 
because they derive no mutual advantages from the properties with 
which each is endued. They likewise war upon the natural habit of the 
body, and its perseverance in its proper state, by introducing dissolutions 
and liquefactions. 

A most ancient portion of flesh, therefore, when it is liquefied and 
rendered difficult of digestion, grows black through ancient burning; but 
through its being entirely macerated it becomes bitter, and adverse to all 
the other parts of the body which are not yet infected with corruption. 
And then indeed the black colour possesses sharpness instead of 
bitterness; that which was bitter becoming more attenuated: and the 
bitterness, being again tinged with blood, possesses a redder colour; but, 
from the black which is mingled with this, becomes of a bilious nature. 
But, besides this, a yellow colour is mingled with bitterness, when the 
new flesh liquefies through the fire subsisting about flame. And, indeed, | 
either some physician will assign to all these the common appellation of 
bile, or some one who 1s able to consider things many and dissimular, 
and to behold one genus in many particulars deserving one 
denomination. But such other things as are called species of bile receive 
an appellation peculiar to each, according to colour. But corruption 
(txwp), which is the defluxion or whey of the blood, is gentle and mild: 
but that which is the sediment of black and sharp bile is of a ferocious 
and rustic nature, when it is mingled through heat with a saline power. 
And a substance of this kind is denominated acid phlegm. But a portion 
of recent and delicate flesh is often liquefied together with the air, and 
is afterwards inflated and comprehended by moisture: and from this 
passion bubbles are produced, which taken separately are invisible on 
account of their smallness, but which, when collected into a large bulk, 
become conspicuous, and possess a white colour on account of the 
generation of froth. And we denominate all this liquefaction of delicate 
flesh, and which is woven together with spirit, white phlegm. But we 
call the sediment of recent phlegm tears and sweat; together with every 
thing of that kind into which the body is every day resolved. And all 
these, indeed, become the instruments of disease, when the blood does 
not naturally abound from liquid and solid aliment, but increases from 
contraries in such a manner as to violate the laws of nature. When, 
therefore, any part of the flesh is cut off, but at the same time the 
foundation of it remains, the calamity possesses but half its power; for 
it is capable of being easily recovered. But when that which binds the 
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flesh to the bones becomes diseased, and the blood flowing from it and 
the nerves no longer nourishes the bones and binds the flesh, but, 
instead of being fat, smooth, and glutinous, becomes rough and salt 
through bad diet; then, in consequence of suffering all this, and being 
separated from the bones, it is refrigerated under the flesh and nerves. 
For the flesh, falling from its roots, leaves the nerves bare, and drenched 
in a salt humour; and hence, gliding again into the circulation of the 
blood, it increases the number of the diseases we have already described. 
And these passions, indeed, which subsist about the body, are of a 
grievous nature: but those which precede these are still more afflictive 
and troublesome. But this takes place when the bone through the 
density of the flesh does not admit sufficient respiration, but, being 
heated through filthiness, becomes rotten, receives no nutriment, but 
falls upon the flesh, which is on the contrary refrigerated; and the flesh 
again falls on the blood, so that by this means diseases more severe than 
the former are produced. But the extremity of all maladies then 
happens, when the nature of the marrow becomes diseased through 
some defect or excess: for then it produces the most vehement and fatal 
diseases; as the whole nature of the body is in this case necessarily 
dissipated and dissolved. 

But it 1s requisite after this to understand that the third species of 
diseases receives a tripartite division. For one of the divisions is 
produced by spirit, the other by phlegm, and the other by bile. For 
when the lungs, those distributive guardians of the breath, being 
obstructed by defluxions, cannot afford a free passage to the breath; 
then, as there is no emission of the breath in one part, and more is 
received into another part than is requisite, the parts without 
refrigeration become rotten; but that which is received in too great 
abundance passing through the veins, distorts them and liquefies the 
diaphragm situated in the middle of the body: and thus ten thousand 
grievous diseases arise from hence, together with an abundance of sweat. 
But often, when the flesh becomes separated within the body, breath 1s 
produced; and this being incapable of departing externally, causes the 
same torments as the breath when entering from without, It produces, 
however, the greatest pains, when surrounding the nerves and 
neighbouring veins it inflates them, and stretches and distorts the 
ligaments and nerves continued from the back. And these diseases, from 
the stretching and inflating passion, are denominated tensions and 
contortions from behind; and of which it is difficult to find a cure. For, 
fevers taking place dissolve these diseases in a most eminent degree. But 
the white phlegm possessing a difficulty of respiring externally, through 


the spirit of the bubbles, variegates the body indeed in a milder nature, 
yet sprinkles it with white spots, and generates other diseases of a similar 
kind. But when this white phlegm is mingled with black bile, and 
becomes dissipated about the circulations of the head, which are of a 
most divine nature, then it disturbs these circulations; and if this 
happens in sleep, the perturbation is less violent; but if to those who are 
awake, it cannot without difficulty be expelled. And as this is a disease 
of a sacred nature, it is most justly denominated a sacred disease. 

A sharp and salt phlegm is the fountain of all such diseases as are 
produced by a defluxion of humours: and because the places into which 
this phlegm flows possess an omniform variety, it generates all-various 
diseases. But whatever parts of the body are said to be inflated are thus 
affected from the inflammation of bile: which, when it expires, produces 
externally various tumours from its fervid nature; but, when inwardly 
restrained, generates many inflammatory diseases. It is, however, then 
greatest, when, being mingled with pure blood, it removes the fibres 
from their natural order, which are scattered into the blood for this 
purpose, that it may possess tenuity and density in a commensurate 
degree; and that it may neither through heat (as it is of a moist nature) 
flow from the thin body, nor, when becoming more dense, and of 
consequence more unadapted to motion, may scarcely be able to flow 
back again through the veins. The fibres, therefore, are very serviceable 
on this occasion, which if any one should collect together in the blood 
when dead, and in a state of frigidity, all the remaining blood would 
become diffused; and when poured forth they would be swiftly 
coagulated, together with the cold by which they are surrounded. But 
as the fibres possess this power in the blood, and the bile naturally 
becomes ancient blood, and 1s again liquefied from flesh into this, such 
things as are hot and moist falling gradually the first of all, hence it 
becomes collected together through the power of the fibres. When the 
bile is coagulated and violently extinguished, it causes a tempest and 
tremour within. But when it flows more abundantly, vanquishing the 
fibres by its own proper heat, and becoming fervid in an inordinate 
degree, it then preserves the body: and if it retains its conquering power 
to the end, it penetrates into the marrow; and burning the bonds of the 
soul, as if they were the cables of a ship, dissolves her union, and 
dismisses her from thence entirely free. But when it flows with less 
abundance, and the body becoming liquefied opposes its passage, then 
finding itself vanquished, it either falls through the whole body, or, 
being compelled through the veins into the upper or lower belly, like 
one flying from a seditious city, it escapes from the body and introduced 
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defluxions, dysenteries, or gripings of the intestines, and all diseases of 
a similar kind. When the body, therefore, is eminently diseased through 
excess of fire, it then labours under continued burnings and fever; but 
when through excess of air, under quotidian fevers; under tertian 
through water, because water is more sluggish than fire and air; under 
quartan, through excess of earth. For earth, being the most sluggish of 
all these, is purified in quadruple periods of time; and on this account 
introduces quartan fevers, which it is scarcely possible to disperse. And 
in this manner are the diseases of the body produced. 

But the diseases of the soul, which subsist through the habit of the 
body, are as follow: - We must admit that the disease of the soul is folly, 
or a privation of intellect. But there are two kinds of folly; the one 
madness, the other ignorance. Whatever passion, therefore, introduces 
either of these must be called a disease. And we should establish 
excessive pleasures and pains as the greatest diseases of the soul. For, 
when a man is too much elevated with joy or depressed with grief, while 
he hastens immoderately either to retain the one or to fly from the 
other, he is not able either to perceive or hear any thing properly, but 
is agitated with fury, and is very little capable of exercising the reasoning 
power. But he who possesses a great quantity of fluid seed about the 
marrow, and who, like a tree laden with a superabundance of fruit, riots 
in the excess, - such a one being influenced by many pains and pleasures 
in desires, and their attendant offspring, will be agitated with fury for 
the greatest part of his life through mighty pleasures and pains: and 
though the soul of such a one will be diseased and unwise, from the 
body with which it is connected, yet it will be falsely considered not as 
diseased, but as voluntarily bad. But in reality venereal intemperance for 
the most part becomes a disease of the soul, through a habit of one kind, 
from the tenuity of the bones, in a body fluid and moist. And, indeed, 
it may be nearly asserted, that all intemperance of pleasures of whatever 
kind, and all disgraceful conduct, is not properly blamed as the 
consequence of voluntary guilt. For no one is voluntarily bad: but he 
who is depraved becomes so through a certain ill habit of body, and an ' 
unskilful education. But these two circumstances are inimical to all, and 
productive of a certain ill. And again, the soul, when influenced by 
pain, suffers much depravity from this through the body. For, when 
sharp and salt phlegm, and likewise bitter and bilious humours, 
wandering through the body, are prevented from passing forth 
externally, but, revolving inwardly, mingle their exhalations with the 
circulation of the soul; in this case they produce all-various diseases of 
the soul, in a greater and less degree, and less and more numerous. 
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They are introduced, indeed, to three seats of the soul; and according to 
the diversity of the place, each generates all-various species of difficulty 
and sorrow, of boldness and timidity, and, still further, of oblivion and 
indocility. But, besides this, the vicious manners of cities, and discourses 
both private and public, often contribute to increase this malady: nor are 
any disciplines taught in the early part of life, which might serve as 
remedies for such mighty ills. And thus all such as are vicious are so 
through two involuntary causes; the existence of which we should 
always rather ascribe to the planters than to the things planted, and to 
the educators rather than to the educated. We should, therefore, 
endeavour to the utmost of our ability, by education, studies, and 
disciplines, to fly from vice, and acquire its contrary, virtue. But these 
particulars, indeed, belong to another mode of discourse. 

Again, therefore, with respect to the contrary of these, it is now 
proper to explain in a becoming manner by what culture, and from 
what causes, we may preserve both the body and dianoétic energies of 
the soul. For it is more just to discourse concerning good things than 
of such as are evil. But every thing good is beautiful; and that which 1s 
beautiful is not destitute of measure. An animal, therefore, which 1s 
about to be beautiful and good, must possess commensuration. But, 
perceiving certain small particulars of things commensurate, we syllogize 
concerning them; while at the same time we are ignorant of such as are 
greatest and the chief. For, indeed, no symmetry and immoderation 1s 
of greater consequence with respect to health and disease, virtue and 
vice, than that of the soul towards the body. But we consider no 
circumstance of these; nor do we perceive that when a more imbecil and 
inferior form is the vehicle of a robust and every way mighty soul, and 
when, on the contrary, these two pass into a state of concretion, then 
the whole animal cannot subsist in a beautiful manner: for it is 
incommensurate through the want of the greatest symmetry. But the 
animal whose composition is contrary to this, affords a spectacle to him 
who 1s able to behold it, of all spectacles the most beautiful and lovely. 
When the body, therefore, possesses legs immoderately large, or any 
other member surpassing its just proportion, and becomes through this 
incommensurate with itself, it is rendered at the same time base, in the 
endurance of labour suffers many molestations and many convulsions, 
and through an aggregation of accidents becomes the cause of 
innumerable maladies to itself. The same too must be understood 
concerning that composition of body and soul which we denominate an 
animal. As, for instance, that when the soul in this composite is more 
robust than the body, and possesses ie raging and transported, then the 


soul, agitating the whole of it, inwardly fills it with diseases; and, when 
she vehemently applies herself to certain disciplines, causes it to liquefy 
and waste away. Lastly, when the soul employs herself in teaching and 
literary contests, both in public and private, through a certain ambitious 
strife, then inflaming the body, she dissolves its constitution; and besides 
this, introducing distillations of humours, she deceives the most part of 
those who are called physicians, and induces them to consider these 
effects as proceeding from contrary causes. 

But again, when a mighty body and above measure frigid 1s conjoined 
with a small and imbecil dianoétic part, since there are naturally twofold 
desires in man, one of aliment through the body, but the other of 
prudence through the most divine part of our nature; - in this case, the 
motions of that which is more powerful prevail, and increase that which 
is their own: but render the dianoétic part of the soul dull, indocile, and 
oblivious, and thus produce ignorance, which is the greatest of all 
diseases. But this one thing alone is the health and safety of both - 
neither to move the soul without the body, nor the body without the 
soul; that, being equally balanced in their mutual contentions, the health 
of the whole composite may be preserved. Hence, he who vehemently — 
applies himself to the mathematics, or to any other dianoétic exercise, 
should also employ the motion of the body, and be familiar with 
gymnastic. And again, he who is careful in forming his body aright 
should at the same time unite with this the motions of the soul, 
employing music and all philosophy; if he is to be rendered such a one 
as can be justly called beautiful, and at the same time truly good. In the 
same manner, too, we ought to take care of the parts of the body, 
imitating the form of the whole. For when the body, through such 
things as are introduced from without, is inflamed and refrigerated, and 
is again rendered dry and moist by externals, and suffers every thing 
consequent to these affections; then, if any one in a quiet state gives up 
his body to motions, he will be vanquished by them and dissolved. But 
if any one imitates that nature which we called the nourisher of the 
universe, sO as never to suffer the body to be in a state of rest, but 
perpetually moves and agitates ıt throughout, he will then assist the 
internal and external motions according to nature; and, in consequence 
of a moderate agitation, will reduce into order and adorn the wandering 
passions and parts of the body, according to their alliance with each 
other. Such a one, indeed, as we said in our former discourse about the 
universe, will not, by placing foe against foe, suffer war and disease to 
be produced in the body; but, combining friend with friend, will thus 
render the body healthy and sound. But, of all motions, that is the best 
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in any nature which takes place in itself from itself: for this is 
particularly allied to the dianoétic motion of the universe. But that 
motion is of the worse kind which is produced by another. And that 
is the worst of all motions, when the body, being in a recumbent and 
quiet state, is moved by others according to parts. And hence, of all the 
purgations and concretions of the body, that is the best which subsists 
through gymnastic. The next to this is that which takes place through 
easy carriage, whether in a ship or any other convenient vehicle. But 
the third species of motion is only to be used when vehemently 
necessary, and at no other time by any one endued with intellect: and 
this is that medical motion which is performed by pharmaceutical 
purgations. For diseases, unless they are extremely dangerous, are not 
to be irritated by medicines. For every composition of diseases is in a 
certain respect similar to the nature of animals. And indeed the 
association of the animal nature is allotted stated periods of life; both the 
whole genus, and every individual, containing in itself a fatal term of 
living, separate from the passions which necessity produces. For the 
triangles, which from the very beginning possessed the power of each 
animal, are sufficiently able to cohere together for a certain time: but life 
beyond this period cannot be extended to any one. The same mode of 
composition likewise subsists about diseases; which if any one destroys 
by medicine before the fated time, he will only produce great diseases 
from small ones, and many from a few. On this account it is necessary 
to discipline all such maladies by proper diet, according as every one’s 
leisure will permit; and to avoid irritating by medicines a most difficult 
disease. And thus much may suffice concerning the common animal and 
its corporeal part; and how these may be disciplined and governed 1 in 
such a manner as to produce a life according to reason in the most 
eminent degree. 

But that which is destined to govern, ought much more and by far the 
first to be furnished as much as possible with such materials as may 
render it capable of disciplinative sway, in a manner the most beautiful 
and the best. To discuss accurately indeed particulars of this kind would 
require a treatise solely confined to such a discussion: but if any one 
slightly considers this affair in a manner consequent to what has been 
above delivered, such a one by thus proceeding will not unseasonably 
arrive at the end of his pursuit. We have often then previously asserted 
that there are three species of soul within us, triply distributed; and that 
each has its own proper motions. And we shall now, therefore, briefly 
affirm, that when any one of them is in a torpid state, and rests from its 
own proper motions, it necessarily becomes most imbecil; but that, 


when it is employed in convenient exercises, it becomes most vigorous 
and robust. We should, therefore, be careful that the several species may 
preserve their motions, so as to be commensurate to each other. 

With respect, however, to the most principal and excellent species of 
the soul, we should conceive as follows: that Divinity assigned this to 
each of us as a demon; and that it resides in the very summit of the 
body, elevating us from earth to an alliance with the heavens; as we are 
not terrestrial plants, but blossoms of heaven. And this indeed 1s most 
truly asserted. For, from whence the first generation of the soul arose, 
from thence a divine nature being suspended from our head and root, 
directs and governs the whole of our corporeal frame. In him, therefore, 
who vehemently labours to satisfy the cravings of desire and ambition, 
all the conceptions of his soul must be necessarily mortal; and himself 
as much as possible must become entirely mortal, since he leaves 
nothing unaccomplished which tends to increase his perishable part. But 
it is necessary that he who is sedulously employed in the acquisition of 
knowledge, who is anxious to acquire the wisdom of truth, and who 
employs his most vigorous exertions in this one pursuit; - it 1s perfectly 
necessary that such a one, if he touches on the truth, should be endued 
with wisdom about immortal and divine concerns; and that he should 
participate of immortality, as far as human nature permits, without 
leaving any part of it behind. And besides, as such a one always 
cultivates that which is divine, and has a demon most excellently 
adorned residing in his essence, he must be happy in the most eminent 
degree. The culture of all the parts is indeed entirely one, and consists 
in assigning proper nutriment and motion to each. But the motions 
which are allied to the divine part of our nature are the dianoétic 
energies and circulations of the universe. These, therefore, each of us 
ought to pursue; restoring in such a manner those revolutions in our 
head (which have been corrupted by our wanderings about generation), 
through diligently considering the harmonies and circulations of the 
universe, that the intellective power may become assimilated to the 
object of intelligence, according to its ancient nature. For, when thus 
assimilated, we shall obtain the end of the best life proposed by the 
Gods to men, both at present and 1n all the future circulations of time. 
And now that disputation which we announced at the beginning 
concerning the universe, as far as to the generation of man, has almost 
received its consummation. For we shall briefly run over the generation 
of other animals, and this no further than necessity requires: for thus 
any one may appear to himself to preserve a convenient measure in such 
a disputation. Let us, therefore, speak concerning these as follows: 
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Those who on becoming men are timid, and pass through life unjustly, 
will according to assimilative reasoning be changed into women in their 
second generation. And at the same time through this cause the Gods 
devised the love of copulation; composing an animal or animated 
substance, and placing one in us, but another in the female nature. But 
they produced each in the following manner. That procession of liquid 
aliment which passes through the lungs under the reins into the bladder, 
and which being compressed by the breath is emitted externally, - this 
the Gods receiving, they deduced it after the manner of a pipe into the 
concrete marrow, through the neck and spine of the back: and this is 
what we called seed in the former part of our discourse. But this, in 
consequence of being animated and receiving respiration, produces in the 
part where it respires a vital desire of effluxion; and thus perfects in us 
the love of begetting. On this account, that nature which subsists about 
the privy parts of men, becoming refractory and imperious, and as it 
were an animal unobedient to reason, endeavours through raging desire 
to possess absolute sway. In like manner the privities and matrix of 
women, forming an animal desirous of procreating children, when it 
remains without fruit beyond the flower of its age, or for a still more 
extended period, suffers the restraint with difficulty and indignation; and 
wandering every way through the body, obstructs the passage of the 
breath, does not permit respiration to take place, introduces other 
extreme difficulties, and causes all-various diseases; till the desire and love 
of the parts educe seed like fruit from a tree: but, when educed, they 
scatter it into the matrix as into a field. Hence women conceive animals 
invisible at first through their smallness, rude and unformed; when they 
become large, through dispersion of the seed, nourish them within; and, 
lastly, leading them into light perfect the generation of animals. In this 
manner, therefore, is the generation of women and every thing female 
performed. But the tribe of birds succeeds in the next place, fashioned 
from men, and receiving wings instead of hairs. These are produced 
from such men as are indeed innocent, but inconstant and light; who are 
curious about things situated on high; but are so infatuated as to think, 
from the testimony of the sight, that demonstrations about things of this 
kind are the most firm and incontrovertible of all. But the pedestrian 
and savage tribe of animals was generated from men,' who being 


t Plato here generating mortal animals through the human soul, after its polity in 
the heavens, leads it into the pedestrian genus, that he may completely produce man; and 
after this has acted erroneously, he again leads it into the winged, and into the pedestrian 
and savage genus, and afterwards into the aquatic. 
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entirely destitute of philosophy, never elevated their eyes to any object 
in the heavens; and this because they never employed the circulations in 
the head, but followed the impulse of those parts of the soul which rule 
in the belly and breast. Hence from studies of this kind drawing the 
anterior members and head to the ground, they fix them through 
proximity of nature in the earth. Besides this, they possess long and 
all-various heads; as the circulations of each are through idleness 
compressed and broken: and by this means their race becomes 
quadruped and multiped; the Divinity assigning many feet to such as are 
more unwise, that they may be more strongly drawn towards the earth. 
But the most unwise of these, and every way extending all their body 
on the earth, as if there was no longer any occasion of feet, the Gods 
generated without feet, and destined them to creep on the earth. The 
fourth genus is the aquatic, which was produced from such men as were 
stupid and ignorant in the most remarkable degree; and whom those 
transformers of our nature did not think deserving of a pure respiration, 
on account of their possessing a soul in an unpurified state, through 
extreme transgression. And hence they impelled them into the turbid 
and profound respiration of water, instead of the attenuated and pure 
respiration of air: from whence the genus of fish and oysters, and the 
multitude of all aquatic animals arose; and who are allotted habitations 
in the last regions of the universe, as the punishment of extreme 
ignorance. And thus after this manner, both formerly and now, animals 
migrate into each other; while they are changed by the loss and 
acquisition of intellect and folly. Our discourse, therefore, concerning 
the universe has now obtained its conclusion. For this world, 
comprehending and receiving its completion from mortal and immortal 
animals, is thus rendered a visible animal containing visible natures, the 
image of an intelligible God, sensible, the greatest and best, the most 
beautiful and perfect; being no other than this one and only-begotten 
heaven. 
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Additional Notes 


THE TIMAUS 


1. (See page 423, line 21b) The Apaturia, according to Proclus and Suidas, 
were festivals in honour of Bacchus, which were publicly celebrated for the 
space of three days. And they were assigned this name, & arar, that is, on 
account of the deception through which Neptune is reported to have 
vanquished Xanthus. The first day of these festivals was called dopxeta, in 
which, as the name indicates, those of the same tribe feasted together; and 
hence (says Proclus) on this day evwyxtan kar Serva wodda, splendid banquets 
and much feasting took place. The second day was called avappuaic, a sacrifice, 
because many victims were sacrificed in it; and hence the victims were called 
avappupatra, because epvopeva avw ebvero, they were drawn upwards, and 
sacrificed. The third day, of which Plato speaks in this place, was called 
xoupewms, because on this day xovpo., that is, boys or girls, were collected 
together in tribes, with their hair shorn. And to these some add a fourth day, 
which they call extBda, or the day after. Proclus further informs us, that the 
boys who were collected on the third day were about three or four years old. 


2. (See page 430, line 27d) It is well observed here by Proclus, that Plato, after 
the manner of geometricians, assumes, prior to demonstrations, definitions and 
hypotheses, through which he frames his demonstrations, and previously 
delivers the principles of the whole of physiology. For, as the principles of 
music are different from those of medicine, and those of arithmetic from those 
of mechanics, in like manner there are certain principles of the whole of 
physiology, which Plato now delivers: and these are as follow. True being is 
that which is apprehended by intelligence in conjunction with reason: that which 
is generated, is the object of opinion in conjunction with irrational sense: every 
thing generated is generated from a cause: that which does not subsist from a cause 
is not generated: that of which the paradigm is eternal being, is necessarily beautiful: 
that of which the paradigm is generated, is not beautiful: the universe is 
denominated heaven, or the world. For from these principles he produces all 
that follows. Hence, says Proclus, he appears to me to say what eternal is, and 
what that which is generated is, but not to say that each of them is. For the 
geometrician also informs us what a point is and what a line is, prior to his 
demonstrations, but he by no means teaches us that each of these has a 
subsistence. For how will he act the part of a geometrician, if he discourses 
about the existence of his proper principles? After the same manner the 
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physiologist says what eternal being is, for the sake of the future 
demonstrations, but by no means shows that it is; since in so doing he would 
pass beyond the limits of physiology. As, however, Timzus being a 
Pythagorean differs from other physiologists, and Plato in this dialogue exhibits 
the highest science, hence he afterwards, in a manner perfectly divine, proves 
that true being has a subsistence; but at present he employs the definition of 
what it is, preserving the limits of physiology. He appears, indeed, to 
investigate the definition of eternal being, and of that which 1s generated, that 
he may discover the causes which give completion to the universe, viz. form 
and matter: for that which is generated requires these. But he assumes the third 
hypothesis, that he may discover the fabricative cause of the universe; the 
fourth, because the universe was generated according to a paradigmatic cause; 
and the fifth concerning the name of the universe, that he may investigate the 
participation of The Good and the ineffable by the world. 


3. (See page 430, line 27d) The former of these is, indeed, apprehended by 


intelligence in conjunction with reason. 


Let us, in the first place, consider how manifold intelligence is, and collect by 
reasoning its various progressions. The first intelligence, therefore, is 
intelligible, which passes into the same with the intelligible, and is in no respect 
different from it. This is essential intelligence and essence itself, because every 
thing in the intelligible subsists after this manner, viz. essentially and 
intelligibly. The second is that which conjoins intellect with the intelligible, 
possessing an idiom connective and collective of the extremes, and being life 
and power; filling, indeed, intellect from the intelligible, in which also it 
establishes intellect. The third is the conjoined intelligence in a Divine intellect 
itself, being the energy of intellect, through which it embraces the intelligible 
which it contains, and according to which it understands and is what it is: for, 
it is energy and intelligence itself, not indeed intelligible, but intellectual 
intelligence. The intelligence of partial intellects possesses the fourth order; for 
each of these contains all things partially, viz. intellect, intelligence, the 
intelligible, through which it is conjoined with wholes, and understands the 
whole intelligible world. The fifth intelligence is that of the rational soul; for 
as the rational soul 1s called intellect, so its knowledge is intelligence, viz. a 
transitive intelligence, with which time is connate. In the sixth place, you may 
rank, if you please, phantastic knowledge, which is by some denominated 
intelligence, and the phantasy itself is called a passive intellect, because it knows 
whatever it knows inwardly, and accompanied with types and figures. For it 
is common to all intelligence to possess the objects of its knowledge inwardly, 
and in this it differs from sense. But the highest kind of intelligence is the 
thing known itself. The second is that which sees the first totally, and is the 
thing known secondarily. The third is the thing known partially, but perceives 
wholes through that which is partial. The fourth sees wholes indeed, but 
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partially, and not collectively. And the fifth is a vision accompanied with 
passivity. Such, therefore, are the diversities of intelligence. 

At present, however, neither phantastic intelligence must be assumed; for this 
is not naturally adapted to know true being, because it is indefinite, and knows 
the imaginable accompanied with figures. Eternal being, however, is unfigured; 
and, in short, no irrational knowledge is capable of beholding being itself, since 
neither is it naturally adapted to perceive universal. Nor does Plato here 
signify the intelligence in the rational soul; for this does not possess collective 
vision, and that which is coordinated with eternal natures, but proceeds 
according to time. Nor yet are total intelligences to be here understood; for 
these are exempt from our knowledge; but Timzus coordinates intelligence 
with reason. The intelligence, therefore, of a partial intellect must now be 
assumed; for it is this in conjunction with which we once saw true being. For 
as sense is below the rational soul, so intelligence is above it. For a partial 
intellect is proximately established above our essence, which it also elevates and 
perfects; and to which we convert ourselves when we are purified through 
philosophy and conjoin our intellectual power with its intelligence. This 
partial intellect is participated by all other proximate dzmoniacal souls, and 
illuminates ours, when we convert ourselves to it, and render our reason 
intellectual. It is this intellect which Plato in the Phædrus calls the governor of 
the soul, and says that it alone understands true being, which 1s also perceived 
in conjunction with this intellect, by the soul which is nourished with intellect 
and science. In short, as every partial soul is essentially suspended from a 
certain demon, and every demon has a demoniacal intellect above itself, hence, 
every partial soul will have this intellect ranked prior to itself as an impartible 
essence. Of this intellect, therefore, the first participant will be a demoniacal 
soul, but the second, the partial souls under this, which likewise makes them 
to be partial. It also appears that the intellect immediately above every demon, 
so far as it is a whole and one, is the intellect of the demon which proximately 
participates it, but that it also comprehends the number of the souls which are 
under it, and the intellectual paradigms of them. Every partial soul, therefore, 
will have as an indivisible essence its proper paradigm, which this intellect 
contains, and not simply the whole intellect, in the same manner as the demon 
which is essentially its leader. Hence, the impartible belonging to every partial 
soul, may be accurately defined to be the idea of that soul, comprehended in 
the one intellect which is destined to be the leader of the dzmoniacal series, 
under which every such soul is arranged. And thus it will be true that the 
intellect of every partial soul is alone supernally established among eternal 
entities, and that every such soul is a medium between the impartible above it 
and the partible nature below it. This, then, is the intelligence prior to the 
soul, and which the soul participates when its intellectual part energizes 
intellectually. Hence, in the latter part of this dialogue, Plato says, that this 
intelligence is in the Gods, but that it is participated by a few only of the 


human race. 
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It likewise appears that Plato, unfolding the knowledge of eternal being, calls 
it at first intelligence, but he also conjoins with intelligence reason. For, when 
reason understands perpetual being, as reason it energizes transitively, but as 
perceiving intellectually it energizes with simplicity, understands each particular 
so far as simple at once, but not all things at once, but passing from one to 
another, at the same time intellectually perceiving every thing which it 
transitively sees, as one and simple. 

In the next place, let us consider what reason is, and how it is connate with 
intelligence. Reason, therefore, is threefold, doxastic, scientific, and intellectual. 
For since there are in us opinion, the dianoétic part, and intellect, which last 
is the summit of the dianoétic part, and since the whole of our essence is 
reason, in each of these parts reason must be differently considered. But 
neither is opinion naturally adapted to be conjoined with the intelligence of 
intellect in energy; for, on the contrary, it is conjoined with irrational 
knowledge, since it only knows that a thing is, but is ignorant of the why. Nor 
is the dianoétic part, so far as it proceeds into multitude and division, capable 
of recurring to an intellect above the human soul, but on the contrary, it is 
separated through the variety of its reasons from intellectual impartibility. It 
remains, therefore, that the summit of the soul, and that which is most 
characterized by unity in the dianoétic part, must be established in the 
intelligence of a partial intellect, being conjoined with it through alliance. This, 
then, is the reason which understands in us intelligibles, and an energy which 
Socrates in the Republic calls intelligence, in the same manner as he calls the 
dianoétic power a knowledge subsisting between intelligibles and objects of 
opinion. In a subsequent part of this dialogue, Plato says, that this reason, 
together with science, is ingenerated in the soul when revolving about the 
intelligible. Science, however, has a more various energy, exploring some 
things by others; but the energy of intellect is more simple, surveying beings 
by an immediate projection of its visive power. This highest, therefore, and 
most indivisible part of our nature, Plato now denominates reason, as unfolding 
to us intellect and an intelligible essence. For, when the soul abandons 
phantasy and opinion, together with various and indefinite knowledge, and 
recurs to its own impartibility, according to which it is rooted in a partial 
intellect, and when recurring it conjoins its own energy with the intelligence 
of this intellect, then, together with it, it understands eternal being, its enerpy. 
being both one and twofold, and sameness and separation subsisting in its 
intellections. For then the intelligence of the soul becomes more collected, and 
nearer to eternal natures, that it may apprehend the intelligible together with 
intellect, and that our reason, like a lesser, may energize in conjunction with 
a greater, light. 

But how is true being comprehended by a partial intellect, or by reason? For 
true being is superior to all comprehension, and contains in itself all things 
with an exempt transcendency. In answer to this it may be replied, that 
intellect possessing its own intelligible, ts on this account said to comprehend 
the whole of an intelligible essence; but reason, through an intellect coordinate 


to itself receiving conceptions of real beings, is thus through these said to 
comprehend being. Perhaps, also, it may be said that reason running round the 
intelligible, and energizing, and being moved as about a centre, thus beholds it; 
intelligence, indeed, knowing it without transition and impartibly, but reason 
circularly energizing about its essence, and evolving the united subsistence of 
all things which it contains. 

Let us, in the next place, consider what opinion is. According to Plato, then, 
the doxastic power comprehends the reasons of sensibles, knows the essence of 
these, and that they are, but is ignorant of the cause of their existence: the 
dianoétic power, at the same time, knowing both the essences and the causes 
of sensibles, but sense having no knowledge of either. For it is clearly shown 
in the 7heetetus that sense is ignorant of essence, being perfectly unacquainted 
with the cause of what it knows. Hence it is necessary that opinion should be 
ranked in the middle, and that it should know the essences of sensibles through 
the reasons or productive principles which it contains, but be ignorant of their 
causes. For in this right opinion differs from science, that it alone knows that 
a thing is, science being able to speculate the cause of its subsistence. Sense 
follows opinion, and is a medium between the organ of sense and opinion. For 
the organ of sense apprehends sensibles with passivity; and on this account it 
is destroyed when they are excessive. But opinion possesses a knowledge 
unattended with passion. Sense participates in a certain respect of passion, but 
has also something gnostic, so far as it is established in the doxastic nature, is 
illuminated by it, and becomes invested with reason, being of itself irrational. 
In this the series of gnostic powers is terminated, of which intelligence is the 
leader, being above reason and without transition. But reason has the second 
order, which is the intelligence of our soul, and transitively passes into contact 
with intelligibles. Opinion is in the third rank, being a knowledge of sensibles. 
And the fourth in gradation is sense, which is an irrational knowledge of 
sensibles. For the dianoétic power subsisting between intelligence and opinion, 
is gnostic of middle forms, which require an apprehension more obscure than 
that of intelligence, and more clear than that of opinion. Hence opinion must 
be placed next to reason, because it possesses gnostic reasons of essences, but is 
otherwise irrational, as being ignorant of causes. But sense must be considered 
as entirely irrational. For, in short, each of the senses knows the passion 
subsisting about the animal from a sensible nature. Thus, for instance, with 
respect to an apple, the sight knows that it is red from the passion about the 
eye; the smell, that it is fragrant from the passion about the nostrils; the taste, 
that it is sweet; and the touch, that it is smooth. What then is it which says 
that this thing which thus affects the different senses, is an apple? It is not any 
one of the partial senses; for each of these knows one particular thing 
pertaining to the apple, but does not know the whole. Nor yet is this effected 
by the common sense; for this alone distinguishes the differences of the 
passions; but does not know that the thing which possesses such an essence is 
the whole. It is evident, therefore, that there is a certain power better than the 
senses, which knowing the whole prior to those things which are as it were 
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parts, and beholding the form of this whole, is impartibly connective of these 
many powers. Plato calls this power opinion; and on this account he 
denominates that which is sensible, the object of opinion. 

Further still, as the senses frequently announce to us things different from 
what they are in reality, what is it which judges in us, and says, that the sight, 
when it asserts that the diameter of the sun is no more than a foot in length, 
is deceived, and that this also is the case with the taste of the diseased, when 
honey appears to it to be bitter? For it is perfectly evident that in these, and 
all such like cases, the senses announce their passion, and are not entirely 
deceived. For they assert the passion which is produced about the instruments 
of sense, and which is such as they announce it to be; but that which declares 
the cause, and forms a judgment of the passion, is different. There is therefore 
a certain power of the soul which is better than sense, and which no longer 
knows sensibles through an organ, but through itself, and corrects the gross and 
inaccurate information of sense. This power which subsists as reason with 
respect to sense, is irrational with respect to the knowledge of true beings; but 
sense is simply and not relatively irrational. Hence Socrates in the Republic 
shows, that opinion is a medium between knowledge and ignorance. For it ts 
a rational knowledge, but is mingled with irrationality, in consequence of 
knowing sensibles in conjunction with sense. Sense, however, 1s irrational 
alone; in the first place, because it subsists in irrational animals, and is 
characteristic of every irrational life; and in the second place, because contrary 
to all the parts of the irrational soul, it is incapable of being persuaded by 
reason. For the irascible and desiderative parts, submit to reason, are obedient 
to its commands, and receive from it instruction. But sense, though it should 
ten thousand times hear reason asserting, that the sun is greater than the earth, 
would at the same time see it of the dimension of a foot, and would not 
announce it to us in any other way. In the third place, sense is irrational alone, 
because it does not know that which it perceives: for it is not naturally adapted 
to perceive the essence of it. Thus, for instance, it does not know what a white 
thing is, but it knows that it is white through passion. It is also distributed 
about the instrument of sense, and on this account therefore is irrational. In 
the fourth place, this is true of sense, because it is the boundary of all the series 
of knowledge, possesses an essence most remote from reason and intellect, 
belongs to things external, and makes its apprehension through body: for all. 
these particulars indicate its irrational nature. Every thing generated, therefore, 
is apprehended by opinion, in conjunction with sense; the latter announcing the 
passions, and the former producing from itself the reasons of generated natures, 
and knowing their essences. And as reason, when in contact with intelligence, 
sees the intelligible, so opinion, coordinated with sense, knows that which 1s 
generated. For the soul being of a middle essence, fills up the medium between 
intellect and an irrational nature: for by her summit, or the vertex of the 
dianoétic part, she is present with intellect, and by her extremity she verges to 
sense. Hence Timezus, in the former conjunction, ranked intelligence before 
reason, as being more excellent; but in the second conjunction he places 
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opinion before sense. For there reason is posterior to intelligence, as being a 
lesser intellect; but here opinion is prior to sense, as being rational sense. 
Opinion, however, and reason bound the whole extent of the rational essence; 
but as the great Plotinus says, intellect is our king, and sense our messenger. 
And reason indeed, together with intellect, sees the intelligible; but by itself it 
speculates the middle reasons of things. Opinion, together with sense, sees that 
which is generated; but by itself it considers all the forms which its own essence 
contains. 


4; (See page 430, line 28b) That is denominated generated, says Proclus (in 
Tim.) which has not the whole of its essence or energy established in one, so 
as to be perfectly immutable. And of this kind are, this sensible world, time 
in things moved, and the transitive intellection of souls. But that every motion 
subsists according to a part, and that the whole of it is not present at once, is 
evident. And if the essence of the world possesses generation, and the 
perpetuity of it is according to a temporal infinity, it may be inferred, that 
between things eternally perpetual, and such as are generated in a part of time, 
it is necessary that nature should subsist which is generated infinitely. It is also 
requisite that a nature of this kind should be generated infinitely in a twofold 
respect, viz. either that the whole of it should be perpetual through the whole 
of time, but that the parts should subsist in the parts of time, as is the case with 
the sublunary elements, or that both the whole and the parts of it should be 
co-extended with the perpetuity of all time, as is the case with the heavenly 
bodies. For the perpetuity according to eternity is not the same with the 
perpetuity of the whole of time, as neither is the infinity of eternity and time 
the same; because eternity is not the same with time, the former being infinite 
life at once total and full, or, the whole of which is ever present to itself, and 
the latter being a flowing image of such a life. 

Further still, says Proclus, the term generated has a multifarious meaning. 
For it signifies that which has a temporal beginning, every thing which 
proceeds from a cause, that which is essentially a composite, and that which is 
naturally capable of being generated, though it should not be generated. The 
term generated, therefore, being multifariously predicated, that which is 
generated according to time possesses all the modes of generation. For it 
proceeds from a cause, is a composite, and is naturally capable of being 
generated. Hence, as that which is generated in a part of time begins at one 
time, and arrives at perfection in another, so the world, which is generated 
according to the whole of time, is always beginning, and always perfect. And 
it has indeed a certain beginning of generation, so far as it is perfected by its 
cause, but has not a certain beginning so far as it has not a beginning of a 
certain partial time. 


5. (See page 430, line 28b - c) Jt was generated. For this universe is visible, and 
has a body, etc. 


As the demiurgpus of wholes looking to himself, and always abiding after his 
accustomed manner, produces the whole world totally, collectively, or at once, 
and with an eternal sameness of energy, so Timzus being converted to himself, 
lays down the whole theory, recurring to intellect from the dianoétic power, 
and proceeding into reasoning from intellect. Doubting therefore, and 
interrogating himself, he energizes according to the self-moved nature of the 
soul; but answering, he imitates the projection of intellect. In the first place, 
therefore, he comprehends the dogma in one word yeyorer, it was generated, 
and enunciates the conclusion prior to the demonstration, directly after the 
manner of those that energize enthusiastically, who perceive the whole 
collectively, and contract in intellect the end previous to the digression, in 
consequence of seeing all things at once. But in the second place syllogizing, 
he descends from intellect to logical evolutions, and an investigation through 
demonstration of the nature of the world. In a perfectly divine manner, 
therefore, he indicates from hypotheses the whole form of the universe. For 
if the world is visible and tangible, and has a body, but that which 1s visible, 
tangible, and has a body, is sensible, and that which is sensible, and the object 
of opinion in conjunction with sense, is generated: the world therefore is 
generated. And this he shows demonstratively from the definition: since 
geometricians also use demonstrations of this kind. And thus much concerning 
the form of these words. 

It is however evident that Timzus, in giving a certain generation to the 
world, establishes it at the same time remote from temporal generation. For 
if the world has a certain, and not every principle of generation, but that which 
is generated from time has the principle of all generation, the world is not 
generated from time. Further still, let us attend to the wonderful hypothesis 
of Atticus, who says, that what according to Plato was moved in a confused 
and disordered manner is unbegotten; but that the world was generated from 
time. Since then Plato admits that there is a cause of generation, let us see 
what he asserts it to be. For the world is sensible and tangible. Whether 
therefore was every thing sensible generated from time, or not every thing? 
For if every thing, that which was moved in a confused and disordered manner 
was also generated from time: for he says, that this likewise was visible. But 
if not every thing, the reasoning is unsyllogistic, according to Atticus, and 
concludes nothing. Unless indeed Atticus should say that the world is visible 
and tangible, but that what was moved in a confused and disordered manner 
is not now visible, but was so prior to the fabrication of the world, since Plato 
thus speaks, "Every thing which was visible, being moved in a confused and 
disordered manner;” but here he says, "The world is visible and tangible, and 
has a body." Plato therefore shows that every thing which is visible and 
tangible is generated, but not every thing which was so. Should Atticus then 
thus speak, (for the man is skilful is taking up one word in the place of 
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another,) we must say, that in the definition of what is generated, there is 
nothing of this kind, but it is simply said, that every thing generated is the 
object of opinion, in conjunction with irrational sense; so that if any thing is 
perfectly sensible, it will also be generated. But every thing visible is sensible, 
so that what was moved with confusion and disorder was generated. Nor is it 
proper to say that it was unbegotten according to time, but that the universe 
was generated in time; since either both were generated, or both are 
unbegotten. For both are similarly called visible and generated by Plato. But 
if both were generated, prior to this the world was changed into disorder: for 
generation to a contrary is entirely from a contrary. And if the maker of the 
world is good, how is it possible that he should not harmonize it beautifully; 
or that having beautifully harmonized it, he should destroy it? But if he was 
not good, how not being good, did he make it to be orderly and elegantly 
arranged? For to effect this is the work of a beneficent artificer. But if being 
visible and generated, it is not generated according to time, it is not necessary 
immediately to assign to the universe a temporal generation, because it is said 
to be visible and generated. And thus much in reply to Atticus. 

Let us however return to our principles, and inquire whether the world 
always was, as being eternal, or is not eternal, but consubsistent with time, and 
whether it is self-subsistent, or produced by another. Such then is the inquiry. 
The answer to which is, that it was produced by another, and is consubsistent 
with time. But a thing of this kind 1s generated. For if it has a composite 
form, it has generation in consequence of its composition. And if it alone 
subsists from another cause, it is generated, as not producing itself. And if it 
is eternal, it has its whole subsistence coextended with time. For it was 
fabricated with reference to something else, and it was generated as a flowing 
image of real being. As therefore that which is composite is to that which is 
simple, and as time is to eternity, so is generation to essence. If then a simple 
and uniform essence is eternal, an essence composite, multiform, and conjoined 
with time, is generation. Hence Plato divinely inquires, whether the world 
originated from a certain principle. For that which was once generated, 
originated from a temporal, fabricative, final, material, and formal principle. 
For principle being predicated multifariously, that which is produced in time 
Originates according to all these modes. But the world originated from a 
certain, and not from every principle. What then was this principle? It was not 
temporal: for that which originates from this, is also allotted the principle of 
its generation from all the others. It originated indeed from that most leading 
and proper principle, the final, as Plato himself teaches us in the course of this 
Dialogue. For it was generated through The Good, and this is the principle of 
generation from which it originated. In the first place, therefore, he shows that 
the world is generated, from its composition: for it is tangible and visible. 
These then are the extremities of the universe: for heaven is visible, but earth 
is tangible; and the visible is in earth, so far as it participates of light, and the 
tangible in heaven, so far as a terrene nature is comprehended in it according 
to cause. In short he says that the world has a body, that we may also take 
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into account the middle perfections of the universe. And in this Plato speaks 
agreeably to the oracle, which says, "The world is an imitation of intellect, but 
that which is fabricated possesses something of body.” So far therefore as the 
universe has something corporeal, it is generated, for according to this it is both 
visible and tangible. But every thing visible and tangible is sensible: for sense 
is touching and feeling. But that which is sensible is the object of opinion, as 
being mingled with dissimilars, and as incapable of preserving the purity of 
intelligible forms. And every thing of this kind is generated, as having a 
composite essence. Plato therefore does not subvert the perpetuity of the 
universe, as some have thought he does, following Aristotelic hypotheses: and 
that this is true, we may easily learn as follows. 

Time, says Plato, was generated together with heaven, or the universe. If 
therefore time is perpetual, the universe also is perpetual. But if time has a 
temporal beginning, the universe also has a temporal beginning; though it is of 
all things most absurd that time should have a beginning. But the advocates for 
the temporal origin of the world say, that time is twofold, one kind being 
disordered, and the other proceeding according to number; since motion is 
twofold, one disordered and confused, and the other orderly and elegant; and 
time is coordinate with each of these motions. But it is possible indeed for 
body to be moved equably or unequably, but impossible to conceive time 
equable and unequable: for thus the essence of time would be a composite. 
Though, indeed, why do I thus speak? for when motion is unequable, time is 
equable. Now, therefore, there are also many motions, some more swift, and 
others more slow, and one of which is more equable than another, but of all 
of them there is one continued time, proceeding according to number. Hence 
it is not right to make this twofold time. But if time is one and continued, if 
it is unbegotten, the universe also is unbegotten, which is consubsistent with 
time. But if time is generated, an absurdity will ensue; for time will require 
time in order to its being generated, and this when it has not yet a being; since 
when time was generated, time was not yet. 

Further still, Plato conjoins the soul of the universe, immediately on its 
generation with the body of the universe, and does not give to it a life prior to 
that of the corporeal nature. Soul however ranks, according to him, among 
perpetual beings. If therefore soul is consubsistent with body, but soul has a 
perpetual subsistence, body also is perpetual according to Plato: for that which, 
is consubsistent with a perpetual nature is unbegotten. 

Again, Timzus here says, that the soul is generated, but Socrates in the 
Phadrus says, that it is unbegotten. Hence he calls that which is clearly 
unbegotten according to time, after another manner begotten. Again, Plato 
calls the world incorruptible, in the same manner as those who contend that 
it was generated in time. But in the Republic he clearly asserts, or rather the 
Muses and not Plato, that every thing which 1s generated according to time 1s 
corruptible. But from these things you may understand what I say: for the 
world is shown by them to be unbegotten. For if the world is incorruptible, 
but nothing generated according to time is incorruptible, the world is not 


generated according to time. But why is a syllogism of this kind necessary, 
since Plato clearly says in the Laws, that time is infinite according to the past, 
and that in this infinity myriads on myriads of fertile and barren periods of 
mankind have taken place? Or rather, that we may reason from what we have 
at hand, Plato a little before, in this very dialogue, says, "that in those places 
where neither intense cold nor immoderate heat prevails, the race of mankind 
is always preserved, though sometimes the number of individuals is increased, 
and sometimes suffers a considerable diminution. But if the race of mankind 
always is, the universe also must necessarily be perpetual. 

Again, therefore, if the demiurgus of the universe ranks among eternal beings, 
he does not at one time fabricate, and at another not; for he would not possess 
a sameness of subsistence, nor an immutable nature. But if he always fabricates, 
that which he produces always is. For what could be his intention, after having 
been indolent for an infinite time, in converting himself to fabrication? Shall 
we say that he apprehended it was better so to do? Was he then ignorant 
before that this was better or not? For if he was ignorant, he will, though a 
pure and divine intellect, be deprived of knowledge, which is absurd to suppose. 
But if he knew that it was better, why did he not before begin to generate and 
make the world? In another respect also, those appear to me to sin against the 
demiurgus of the universe, who say that the world once was not. For if the 
world once had no existence, the demiurgus once did not make it: since that 
which is made and the maker subsist together. But if he once did not make, 
he was then a maker in capacity; and if in capacity, he was then imperfect, and 
afterwards perfect, when he made the world. If, however, prior and posterior 
subsist about him, it is evident that he does not rank among beings who 
eternally energize, but among those that energize according to time, passing 
from not making to making. However, he produces time. How therefore, 
possessing an energy indigent of time, did he through this energy produce time? 
For he once made time, of which notwithstanding he is in want, in order that 
he may make time. 

How therefore may the world be said to be generated? We reply, as that 
which always is to be generated, and always will be generated. For a partial 
body not only is to be generated, but there was a time when it was generated. 
But all heaven, or the universe, alone subsists in the being to be generated, or 
in becoming to be, and is not at the same time that which was generated. For 
as the solar light proceeds from its proper fountain, so the world is always 
generated, and always produced, and is as it were always advancing into being. 


6. (See page 430, line 28c) P discover therefore the Artificer and Father of this 
Universe, etc. 


Father and artificer differ with respect to each other, so far as the former is 
the cause of being, and the supplier of union, but the latter of powers, and a 
multiform essence; and so far as the former stably comprehends all things in 
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himself, but the latter is the cause of progression and generation; and so far as 
the former signifies ineffable and divine Providence, but the latter a copious 
communication of reasons or productive principles. But this universe signifies 
corporeal masses, the whole spheres, and those things which give completion 
to each. It also signifies the vital and intellectual powers which are carried in 
the corporeal masses. It likewise comprehends all mundane causes, and the 
whole divinity of the world, about which the number of mundane gods 
proceeds. The one intellect, divine soul, and whole bulk of the universe, and 
its conjoined, divine, intellectual, psychical, and corporeal number, since every 
monad has a multitude coordinate with itself, are also to be assumed in the 
place of the world. For the universe signifies all these. Perhaps too the 
addition of this is significant of the world being in a certain respect sensible and 
partial. For the whole of an intelligible nature cannot be denominated this, 
because it comprehends all intellectual forms. But to the visible universe the 
particle rode, or this, is adapted, in consequence of its being allotted a sensible 
and material nature. It is difficult therefore, as he says, to find the artificer of 
this universe. For since, with respect to invention, one kind proceeds from 
things first according to science, but another from things secondary according 
to reminiscence, invention from things first may be said to be difficult, because 
the discovery of the powers which are situated between, is the province of the 
highest theory, but that from things secondary is still more difficult. For, in 
order to behold from these the essence of the demiurgus, and the powers which 
he contains, it is necessary to survey the whole nature of his productions. We 
must therefore behold all the apparent parts of the world, and its unapparent 
powers, according to which the sympathy and antipathy of the parts in the 
universe subsist; and prior to these stable physical reasons and natures 
themselves, both the more partial and the more total, material and immaterial, 
divine and dzmoniacal, and those of mortal animals. And further still, we 
must survey the genera of life, the eternal and the mortal, the undefiled and the 
material, the total and the partial, the rational and the irrational, and all the 
completions pertaining to essences more excellent than ours, through which 
every thing between the gods and a mortal nature is bound together. We must 
also be able to perceive all various souls, and different numbers of gods, 
according to different parts of the universe, together with the ineffable and 
effable impressions of the world, through which it is conjoined with the father. . 
For he who, without surveying these, attempts the vision of the demiurpus, 
will, through imperfection, be deprived of the intellectual perception of the 
father of the universe. But it is not lawful for any thing imperfect to be united 
with that which is all perfect. It is necessary, indeed, that the soul becoming 
an intellectual world, and assimilated in her power to the whole and intelligible 
world, should approach near to the maker of the universe, and through this 
approximation become familiar with him, through continuity of intellectual 
projection. For an uninterrupted energy about any thing calls forth and 
resuscitates our essential reasons. But through this familiarity the soul, being 
stationed at the gate of the father, will become united with him. For the 
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discovery of him is this, to meet with him, to be united with him, to associate 
alone with the alone, and to see him with immediate vision, the soul for this 
purpose withdrawing herself from every other energy. The discovery therefore 
of the father of the universe is such as this, and not that which is effected by 
opinion; for such a discovery is dubious, and not very remote from the 
irrational life. Nor yet is it scientific; for this is syllogistic and composite, and 
does not come into contact with the intellectual essence of the intellectual 
demiurgus. But the discovery of which Plato now speaks subsists according to 
immediate visive projection (xara my extBodn» my avtTorTiKyny), a contact with 
the intelligible, and an union with the demiurgic intellect. For this may be 
properly denominated difficult, whether as laborious, and appearing to souls 
after all the journey of life,’ or as the true labour of souls. For after the 
wandering of generation and purification from its stains, and after the light of 
science, intellectual energy, and the intellect which is in us, will shine forth, 
establishing as in a port the soul in the father of the universe, purely seating 
her in demiurpic intellections, and conjoining light with light, not such as that 
of science, but more beautiful, intellectual, and uniform than this. For this 1s 
the paternal port, and the discovery of the father, viz. an undefiled union with 
him. 

But when Plato says, “it is impossible to reveal him through the ministry of 
discourse to all men,” it perhaps indicates the custom of the Pythagoreans, who 
preserved in secrecy assertions respecting divine natures, and did not speak 
concerning them to the multitude. For, as the Flean guest in the Sophista says, 
"The eyes of the multitude are not sufficiently strong to look to truth." This 
also, which is a much more venerable assertion, may perhaps be said, that it is 
impossible for him who has discovered the father of the universe, to speak of 
him, such as he has seen him. For this discovery was not effected by the soul 
speaking, but by her being initiated in divine mysteries, and converting herself 
to the divine light; nor was it in consequence of her being moved according to 
her proper motion, but from her becoming silent, according to that silence 
which leads the way. For since the essence of other things is not naturally 
adapted to be enunciated through names, or through definition, or even 
through science, but by intelligence alone, as Plato says in his seventh Epistle, 
after what other manner is it possible to discover the essence of the demiurgus 
than intellectually? Or how, having thus discovered him, can that which is 
seen be told through nouns and verbs, and communicated to others? For a 
discursive energy, since it is attended with composition, is incapable of 
representing a uniform and simple nature. But here some one may say, Do we 
not assert many things concerning the demiurgus, and other gods, and 
concerning The One itself, the principle of all things? We reply that we speak 
concerning them, but we do not speak the avro, or the very thing itself, which 
each of them is. And we are able indeed to speak of them scientifically, but not 


t And this is what Homer divinely insinuates in the Fable of Ulysses. 
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intellectually: for this, as we have said before, is to discover them. But if the 
discovery is a silent energy of the soul, how can speech flowing through the 
mouth be sufficient to lead into light that which is discovered, such as it truly 
is? 

After this, Proclus, following, as he says, the light of science, investigates who 
the demiurgus of the universe is, and in what order of things he ranks. For 
Numenius the Pythagorean (says he), celebrating three gods, calls the first 
father, the second maker, and the third work or effect (topa), for the world, 
according to him, is the third god; so that with Numenius there is a two-fold 
demiurgus, viz. the first and second god, but that which is fabricated is the 
third divinity. Numenius, however, in thus speaking, in the first place, does 
not act rightly in connumerating The Good with these causes. For The Good, 
or the supreme principle of things, is not naturally adapted to be conjoined 
with certain things, nor to possess an order secondary to any thing. But with 
Plato father is here ranked after artificer. Further still, he coarranges that which 
is exempt from all habitude, viz. the ineffable cause of all, with the natures 
under, and posterior to, him. But these things ought to be referred to 
subordinate natures, and all habitude should be taken away from that which 1s 
first. That which is paternal therefore in the universe cannot be adapted to the 
first principle of things. And, in the third place, it is not right to divide father 
and artificer, since Plato celebrates one and the same divinity by both these 
names. For one divine fabrication, and one fabricator and father, are every 
where delivered by Plato. 

With respect to Harpocration, it would be wonderful if he were consistent 
with himself in what he says concerning the demiurpus. For this man makes 
the demiurgus two-fold, and calls the first god Heaven and Saturn, the second 
Jupiter and Zena, and the third Heaven and the World. Again, therefore, 
transferring the first god into another order, he calls him Jupiter, and the king 
of the intelligible world; but he calls the second, the Ruler; and the same 
divinity according to him is Jupiter, Saturn, and Heaven. The first god 
therefore is all these, though Plato in the Parmenides takes away from The One, 
or the first god, every name, all discourse, and every habitude. We indeed to 
not think it proper to call the first even father; but with Harpocration the first 
is father, son, and grandson. 

Again Atticus, the preceptor of Harpocration, directly makes the demiurpus. 
to be the same with The Good, though the demiurpus is called by Plato good 
(ayaboc), but not The Good (rayadov). The demiurgus is also denominated by 
Plato intellect; but The Good 1s the cause of all essence, and is beyond being, as 
we learn from the 6th book of the Republic. But what will he say respecting 
the paradigm, to which the demturgus looks in fabricating the world? For it 
is either prior to the demiurgus, and so according to Atticus there will be 
something more ancient than The Good, which it is not lawful to assert, will 
be converted to things posterior to itself, and will intellectually apprehend 
them. 
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After these men, Plotinus the philosopher places a two-fold demiurgus, one 
in the intelligible world, and the other the governor of the universe. And he 
says rightly: for in a certain respect the mundane intellect is the demiurpus of 
the universe. But the father and artificer, whom he places in the intelligible, 
is transcendently the demiurgus; Plotinus calling every thing between The One 
and the world intelligible: for there, according to him, the true heaven, the 
kingdom of Saturn, and the intellect of Jupiter, subsist. Just as if any one 
should say that the sphere of Saturn, that of Jupiter, and that of Mars, are 
contained in the heavens: for the whole of an intelligible essence is one many, 
and is one intellect comprehending many intelligibles. And such is the doctrine 
of Plotinus. In the next place, Amelius (the disciple of Plotinus) makes a triple 
demiurpus, three intellects, and three kings, one that ts, the second that hath, 
and the third that sees. But these differ, because the first intellect is truly that 
which is; but the second is indeed the intelligible which it contains, yet has that 
which is prior to itself, participates entirely of it, and on this account is the 
second. And the third is indeed likewise the intelligible which it contains; for 
every intellect is the same with its conjoined intelligible; but it contains that 
which is in the second, and sees the first: for that which it possesses is obscure 
in proportion to its distance from the first. According to Amelius, therefore, 
these three intellects and artificers are the same as the three kings with Plato, 
and as Phanes, Heaven, and Saturn, with Orpheus; and that which is especially 
the demiurgus according to him is Phanes. To Amelius, however, it is proper 
to say, that Plato is every where accustomed to recur from multitude to the 
unities from which the order in the many proceeds; or rather prior to Plato, 
from the very order of things themselves, the one is always prior to multitude, 
and every divine order begins from a monad. For it 1s indeed requisite that a 
divine number should proceed from a triad,’ but prior to the triad is the 
monad. Where therefore is the demiurgic monad, that there may be a triad 
from it? And how is the world one, not being fabricated by one cause? For 
it is requisite by a much greater priority that the cause of the world should be 
united and be monadic, that the world may become only-begotten. Let there 
then be three artificers; but who is the one prior to the three; looking indeed 


' As all things abide in their causes, proceed from them and return to them, as is 
demonstrated by Proclus in his Elements of Theology [TTS vol. I], this must also be true 
of the immediate and first procession from the highest god. The first offspring, 
therefore, from the ineffable principle of things will be an all-perfect triad, the leader of 
a divine number; and in like manner every divine number will proceed from a triad, and 
this from a monad: for there 1s no number prior to three, unity being the principle of 
number, and the duad partaking of the nature of both unity and number. This will be 
evident from considering that it is the property of number to receive a greater increase 
from multiplication than addition, viz. when multiplied into itself; but unity is increased 
by being added to, but not by being multiplied by itself, and two in consequence of its 
middle nature produces the same when added to, as when multiplied by itself. See the 
Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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to one paradigm, but making the world only-begotten? It is not proper, 
therefore, that the demiurgic number should begin from a triad but from a 
monad. 

After Amelius, Porphyry, thinking to accord with Plato, calls the 
supermundane soul the demiurgus, and the intellect of this soul to which he is 
converted, animal itself, as being according to him the paradigm of the 
demiurpus. It is requisite, therefore, to inquire of Porphyry, in which of his 
writings Plotinus makes soul to be the demiurgus, and how this accords with 
Plato, who continually denominates the demiurgus a god and intellect, but 
never calls him soul? How likewise does Plato call the world a god? And how 
does the demiurpus pervade through all mundane natures? For all things do 
not participate of soul; but all things partake of demiurgic providence. And 
divine fabrication indeed is able to generate intellect and gods; but soul is not 
naturally adapted to produce any thing above the order pertaining to soul. I 
omit to observe that it is by no means certain that Plato knew any 
imparticipable soul. 

To Porphyry succeeds the divine Iamblichus, who having written largely 
against the opinion of Porphyry, and subverting it as being Plotinean, delivers 
to us his own theology, and calls all the intelligible world the demiurpus. If 
therefore he means that all things subsist demiurpically in the demiurgus, both 
being itself, and the intelligible world, he accords with himself, and also with 
Orpheus, who says, 


All that exists in confluent order lies 
Within the belly of the mighty Jove. 


Nor is it in any respect wonderful that each of the gods should be the universe, 
but at the same time each differently from the rest; one demiurpically, another 
according to connecting comprehension (ovvoyxixwc¢), another immutably, and 
another in a still different manner according to a divine idiom. But if 
Iamblichus means that the whole extent between the world and The One is the 
demiurgus, this indeed is worthy of doubt, and we may reply to the assertion 
from what he himself has taught us. For where are the kings prior to Jupiter, 
who are the fathers of Jupiter? Where are the kings mentioned by Plato, 
whom Iamblichus arranges above the world, and about The One? And how can 
we say that eternal being itself is the first being, but that the demiurgus is the 
whole intelligible order, who is himself also eternal being as well as animal — 
itself? For shall we not thus be compelled to say that the demiurgus is not 
eternal being; unless so far as he also is comprehended together with other 
eternal beings? But that Iamblichus himself, though most prolific in these 
things, has in some of his other writings more accurately celebrated the 
demiurgic order, may be inferred from this, that in speaking concerning the 
fabrication of Jupiter in the Timæus, after the intelligible triads, and the three 
triads of gods in the intellectual hebdomad, he assigns the third order in these 
processions to the demiurpus. For he says that these three gods are also 
celebrated by the Pythagoreans, who denominate the first of these intellects, 
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and which comprehends in itself total monads, simple, indivisible, boniform, 
abiding in and united with itself, and consider it as possessing such like signs 
of transcendency. But they say that the most beautiful signs of the middle 
intellect, and which collects together the completion of such like natures, are 
that which is prolific in the gods, that which congregates the three intellects, 
replenishes energy, is generative of divine life, and is the source of progression 
and beneficence to every thing. And they inform us that the most illustrious 
tokens of the third intellect, which fabricates wholes, are prolific progressions, 
fabrications and connected comprehensions of total causes, whole causes 
bounded in forms, and which emit from themselves all fabrications, and other 
prerogatives similar to these. It is proper, therefore, to judge from these 
assertions, what the Iamblichean theology is concerning the demiurgus of 
wholes. 

After him Theodorus,' following Amelius, says, that there are three artificers; 
but he does not arrange them immediately after The One, but at the extremity 
of the intelligible and intellectual gods. He likewise calls one of these essential 
intellect, another intellectual essence, and another the fountain of souls; and 
says that the first is indivisible, the second is distributed into wholes, and that 
the third has made a distribution into particulars. Again, therefore, we may say 
the same things to him as we said to the noble Amelius, that we acknowledge 
these to be three gods, or analogous to these, but not also three artificers; but 
we say that one of these is the intelligible of the demiurgus, the second his 
generative power, and the third that which is truly demiurgic intellect. But it 
is requisite to consider whether the fountain of souls is to be arranged as the 
third: for power belongs to the middle, as he also says, and hence the fountain 
of souls should be partially, and not universally, denominated the fountain of 
life. For the fountain of souls is only one of the fountains in this middle; since 
life is not in souls only, nor in animated natures alone, but there is also divine 
and intellectual life prior to that of the soul, which they say, proceeding from 
this middle, emits a diversity of life from distributed channels. Such then, in 
short, are the dogmas of ancient interpreters respecting the demiurgus. 

Let us now, therefore, briefly relate the conceptions of our preceptor on this 
subject, and which we think accord in a very eminent degree with those of 
Plato. The demiurpus, therefore, according to him, possesses the extremity* 
of the intellectual divine monads, and the fountains of life, emitting from 
himself total fabrication, and imparting dominion to the more partial fathers 


' Theodorus, as well as Iamblichus, was the disciple of Porphyry. 


+ There are three divine orders, which according to ancient theologists are said to 
comprehend the total orders of the gods, viz. the intelligible, (the immediate progeny 
of the ineffable principle of things,) the intelligible and at the same time intellectual, and 
the intellectual order. The demiurgus of the universe subsists at the extremity of this 
last. 
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of wholes. He is likewise immovable, being eternally established on the 
summit of Olympus, and ruling over two-fold worlds, the supercelestial and 
celestial, and comprehending the beginning, middle, and end of all things. For 
of every demiurpic distribution, one kind is of wholes with a total subsistence, 
another of wholes with a partial subsistence, another of parts with a total,‘ and 
another of parts with a partial subsistence. But fabrication being fourfold, the 
demiurgic monad binds in itself the total providence of wholes, but a demiurgic 
triad is suspended from it which governs parts totally, and distributes the 
power of the monad;* just as in the other, or partial fabrication, a monad is the 
leader of a triad which orderly distributes wholes partially, and parts partially. 
But all the multitude of the triad revolves round the monad, is distributed 
about it, divides its fabrications, and is filled from it. If these things then are 
rightly asserted, the demiurpgus of wholes is the boundary of the intellectual 
gods, being established indeed in the intelligible, but full of power, according 
to which he produces wholes, and converts all things to himself. Hence 
Timezus calls him intellect, and the best of causes, and say that he looks to an 
intelligible paradigm, that by this he may separate him from the first intelligible 
gods; but by calling him :ntellect, he places him in an order different from that 
of the gods, who are both intelligible and intellectual: and by the appellation 
of the best of causes, he establishes him above all other supermundane 
fabricators. He 1s, therefore, an intellectual god exempt from all other 
fabricators. But if he was the first deity’ in the intellectual order, he would 
possess a permanent characteristic, abiding after his accustomed mode: for this 
is the illustrious prerogative of the first intellectual god. If he was the second 
deity of this order he would be particularly the cause of life; but now in 
generating soul, he energizes indeed together with the crater, but 1s essentially 
intellect. He is therefore no other than the third° of the intellectual fathers: 
for his peculiar work is the production of intellect, and not the fabrication of 
body. For he makes body, yet not alone, but in conjunction with necessity; 
but he makes intellect through himself. Nor is it his peculiar work to produce 
soul: for he generates soul together with the crater; but he alone both gives 
subsistence to and causes intellect to preside over the universe. As he is 
therefore the maker of intellect, he very properly has also an intellectual order. 
Hence he is called by Plato, fabricator and father; and is neither father alone, 


' There is wanting here in the original ro ĉe Twv pepwy odtKwe. 
Tptadog is erroneously printed in the original instead of povadoc. 
’ Viz. Saturn. 

~ Viz. Rhea. 


O 


Viz. Jupiter. 
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nor fabricator alone, nor again, father and fabricator. For the extremes are 
father’ and fabricator; the former possessing the summit of intelligibles, and 
subsisting prior to the royal series, and the latter subsisting at the extremity of 
the order; and the one being the monad of paternal deity, and the other being 
allotted a fabricative power in the universe. But between both these are, father 
and at the same time artificer, and artificer and at the same time father. For 
each of these is not the same; but in the one the paternal, and in the other the 
fabricative has dominion; and the paternal is better than the fabricative. Hence 
the first of the two media is more characterized by father; for, according to the 
Oracle, “he is the boundary of the paternal profundity, and the fountain of 
intellectual natures." But the second of the media is more characterized by 
cator: for he is the monad of total fabrication. Whence also I think that the 
former is called Metis (unric) but the latter Metietes (unriernc); and the former 
is seen, but the latter sees. The former also is swallowed up, but the latter is 
satiated with the power of the former; and what the former is in intelligibles, 
that the latter is in intellectuals; for the one is the boundary of the intelligible, 
and the other of the intellectual gods. Likewise concerning the former Orpheus 
says, "The father made these things in a dark cavern;" but concerning the latter, 
Plato says, "Of whom I am the demiurgus and father." And in his Politicus he 
reminds us of the doctrine of the demiurpus and father; because the former of 
these divinities is more characterized by the paternal, and the latter by the 
demiurgic peculiarity. But every god is denominated from his idiom, though 
at the same time he comprehends all things. And the divinity indeed, who is 
alone the maker or artificer, is the cause of mundane natures; but he who is 
both artificer and father is the cause of supermundane and mundane natures. 
He who is father and artificer is the cause of intellectual, supermundane, and 
mundane natures; and he who is father alone is the cause of things intelligible, 
intellectual, supermundane and mundane. Plato, therefore, thus representing 
the demiurpus, leaves him ineffable and without a name, as subsisting prior to 
wholes, in the allotment of The Good. For in every order of gods there is that 
which is analogous to The One; and of this kind is the monad in every world. 
But Orpheus also gives him a name as being thence moved; and in this he is 
followed by Plato in other parts of his writings: for the Jupiter with him, who 
is prior to the three sons of Saturn, is the demiurgus of universe. 

After the absorption, therefore, of Phanes, the ideas of all things appeared in 
Jupiter, as the theologist (Orpheus) says:* 


Hence with the universe great Jove contains 


' Being itself, or the summit of the intelligible order, is called father alone; Phanes, 
or the extremity of the intelligible order, is called father and artificer; Jupiter, or the 
extremity of the intellectual order, is called artificer and father; and Vulcan, who is the 
fabricator of a corporeal nature, is called artificer alone. 


t See TTS vol. V, p. 56 ff. 
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Heav’n’s splendid height, and æther’s ample plains; 
The barren sea, wide-bosom’d earth renown’d, 
Ocean immense, and Tartarus profound; 

Fountains and rivers, and the boundless main, 
With all that nature’s ample realms contain; 

And gods and goddesses of each degree, 

All that is past, and all that e’er shall be; 

Occultly, and in confluent order lie 

In Jove’s vast womb, the ruler of the sky. 


But being full of ideas, through these he comprehends wholes in himself, which 
also the theologist indicating, adds, 


Jove is the first and last, high thund’ring king; 
Middle and head, and all things spring from Jove. 
King Jove the root of earth and heav’n contains: 
One power, one dæmon ıs the source of all. 

For in Jove’s royal body all things lie, 

Fire, earth, and water, ether, night, and day. 


Jupiter, therefore, comprehending wholes, at the same time gives subsistence to 
all things in conjunction with Night. Hence to Jupiter thus inquiring, 


Tell me how all things will as one subsist, 
Yet each its nature separate preserve? 


Night replies, 


All things receive enclos’d on ev’ry side, 

In zther’s wide ineffable embrace: 

Then in the midst of ether place the heav’n, 
In which let earth of infinite extent, 

The sea, and stars, the crown of heav’n, be fixt. 


And Jupiter is instructed by Night in all the subsequent mundane fabrication: 
but after she has laid down rules respecting all other productions, she adds, 


But when around the whole your pow’r has spread 
A strong coercive bond, a golden chain 
Suspend from ether. 


viz. a chain perfectly strong and indissoluble, proceeding from nature, soul and 
intellect. For being bound, says Plato, with animated bonds, they became 
animals, 


_... the golden chain suspend from ether. 
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The divine orders above the world' being denominated Homerically a golden 
chain. And Plato, emulating Homer, says in this dialogue, “that the demiurgus 
binding intellect in soul, and soul in body, fabricated the universe, and that he 
gave subsistence to the junior gods, through whom also he adorns the parts of 
the world.” If therefore it is Jupiter who possesses one power, who swallows 
Phanes in whom the intelligible causes of wholes primarily subsist, who 
produces all things according to the admonitions of Night, and who confers 
dominion both on other gods and the three sons of Saturn, he it is who is the 
one and whole demiurpus of the universe, possessing the fifth order among 
those gods that rank as kings, as is divinely shown by our preceptor in his 
Orphic conferences, and who is coordinate with Heaven and Phanes; and on 
this account he is artificer and father, and each of these totally. 

But that Plato also has these conceptions concerning the mighty Jupiter is 
evident from the appellations which he gives him in the Cratylus, evincing that 
he is the cause and the supplier of life to all things: for, says he, that through 
which life is imparted to all things is denominated by us dca and fyra. But in 
the Gorgias, he coordinates him with the sons of Saturn, and at the same time 
gives him a subsistence exempt from them, that he may be prior to the three, 
and may be participated by them, and establishes Law together with him, in the 
same manner as Orpheus. For, from the admonitions of Night, according to 
Orpheus, Law is made the assessor of Jupiter, and is established together with 
him. Further still, Plato in his Laws, conformably to the theologist, represents 
total Justice as the associate of Jupiter: and in the Philebus he evinces that a 
royal soul and a royal intellect presubsist in Jupiter according to the reason of 
cause; agreeably to which he now also describes him as giving subsistence to 
intellect and soul, as unfolding the laws of fate, and producing all the orders of 
mundane gods and animals, as far as to the last of things; generating some of 
these by himself alone, and others through the celestial gods as media. In the 
Politicus also he calls Jupiter the demiurgus and father of the universe, in the 
same manner as in this dialogue, and says that the present order of the world 
is under Jupiter, and that the world is governed according to fate. The world, 
therefore, living a life under the dominion of Jupiter, has Jupiter for the 
demiurpus and father of its life. The divine poet Homer likewise represents 
him fabricating on the summit of Olympus, ("Hear me, all ye gods and 
goddesses!") and converting the two-fold coordinations of divinities to himself. 
Through the whole of his poetry, too, he calls him the supreme of rulers, and 
the father of men and gods, and celebrates him with all demiurgic conceptions. 
Since, therefore, according to all the Grecian theology, the fabrication of the 
universe is ascribed to Jupiter, what ought we to think respecting these words 
of Plato? Is it not that the deity which 1s celebrated by him as artificer and 
father is the sovereign Jupiter, and that he is neither father alone, nor father 


' Instead of rwv Oewy xpatewy vro Tw» eyxoopwy, as in the original, it is 
necessary to read as in our translation Tw» Dewy rakewr urEp TWH EYKOOPUWP. 
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and artificer? For the father was the monad, as the Pythagoreans say: but he 
is this very order of gods, the decad, at which number proceeding from the 
retreats of the monad arrives, this being a universal recipient, venerable, 
circularly investing all things with bound, immutable, unwearied, and which 
they call the sacred decad. After the paternal monad, therefore, and the 
paternal and at the same time fabricative tetrad, the demiurgic decad proceeds; 
being immutable indeed, because immutable deity is consubsistent with it, but 
investing all things with bound, as being the supplier of order to things 
disordered, and of ornament to things unadorned, and illuminating souls with 
intellect, as being itself intellect totally; body with soul, as possessing and 
comprehending the cause of soul; and producing things which are truly 
generated as middle and last, in consequence of containing in itself demiurgic 


being. 


7. (See page 431, line 29b) That which Plato now calls stable and firm, he 
before called eternal being, subsisting after the same manner, and apprehended 
by intelligence; denominating it stable instead of eternal being, and intellectually 
apparent, instead of that which is apprehended by intelligence. He also says, that 
the reasonings about it should be stable indeed, that through the sameness of 
the appellation he may indicate the similitude of them to things themselves; but 
immutable, that they may shadow forth the firmness of the thing; and 
irreprehenstble, that they may imitate that which ts apprehended by intelligence, 
and may scientifically accede. For it is necessary that reasonings, if they are to 
be adapted to intelligibles, should possess the accurate and the stable, as being 
conversant with things of this kind. For, as the knowledge of things eternal 1s 
immutable, so also is the reasoning; since it is evolved knowledge. However, 
as it proceeds into multitude, is allotted a composite nature, and on this 
account falls short of the union and impartibility of the thing, he calls the 
former in the singular number stable and firm, and intellectually apparent, but 
the latter in the plural number stable, immutable and irreprehensible reasons. 
And since in reason there is a certain similitude to its paradigm, and there is 
also a certain dissimilitude, and the latter is more abundant than the former, he 
employs one appellation in common, the stable; but the other epithets are 
different. And as, with respect to our knowledge, scientific reasoning cannot \ 
be confuted by it, (for there is nothing in us better than science,) but is 
confuted by the thing itself, as not being able to comprehend its nature such 
as it is, and as it comes into contact with its impartibility, hence he adds, as 
much as possible. For science itself considered as subsisting in souls is 
irreprehensible, but is reprehended by intellect, because it evolves the 
impartible, and apprehends the simple in a composite manner. Since the 
phantasy also reprehends sense, because its knowledge is attended with passion 
according to mixture, from which the phantasy is pure; opinion the phantasy, 
because it knows in conjunction with type and form, to which opinion is 
superior; science opinion, because the latter knows without being able to assign 
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the cause, the ability of effecting which especially characterizes the former; and 
intellect as we have said science, because the latter divides the object of 
knowledge transitively, but the former apprehends every thing at once in 
conjunction with essence. Intellect, therefore, is alone unconquerable; but 
science and scientific reasoning are vanquished by intellect, according to the 
knowledge of being. 


8. (See page 431, line 29c) Plato, says Proclus, had prior to this made two 
things the leaders, the intelligible and that which is generated, or paradigm and 
image, and had assumed two things analogous to these, science and probability, 
or truth and faith, truth being to an intelligible paradigm as faith to a generated 
image; and now he geometrically adds the alternate proportion. For, if as truth 
is to the intelligible, so is faith to that which is generated, it will be alternately 
as truth is to faith, so the intelligible to that which is generated. Plato, 
therefore, clearly divides reasonings and knowledges with the things known; 
and Parmenides also, though obscure through his poetry, yet at the same time 
says, that there are twofold knowledges, truth and faith, of twofold things, viz. 
of beings and non-beings; and the former of these knowledges he calls 
splendour, as shining with intellectual light, but he deprives the latter of stable 
knowledge. The faith, however, which Plato now assumes appears to be 
different from that of which he speaks in the sixth book of his Republic, in the 
section of a line; for that is irrational knowledge, whence also it is divided from 
conjecture, but is arranged according to sense. But the present faith is rational, 
though it is mingled with irrational knowledges, employing sense and 
conjecture; and hence it is filled with much of the unstable. For, receiving that 
a thing is from sense or conjecture, it thus assigns the causes: but these 
knowledges possess much of the confused and unstable. Hence Socrates in the 
Phado very much blames the senses, because we neither see nor hear any thing 
accurately. How then can knowledge, originating from sense, possess the 
accurate and irreprehensible? For those powers that employ science alone 
collect with accuracy every thing which is the object of their knowledge; but 
those powers that energize with sense err and fall off from the accurate, 
through sense, and through the unstable nature of the thing known. For what 
can any one assert of that which is material, since it is always changing and 
flowing, and is not naturally adapted to abide for a moment? And with respect 
to a celestial nature, in consequence of being very remote from us, it is not 
easily known, nor scientifically apprehended; but we must be satisfied with an 
approximation to the truth, and with probability in the speculation of it. For 
every thing which is in place requires a residence there, in order to a perfect 
knowledge of its nature. But the intelligible is not a thing of this kind, since 
it is not to be apprehended by our knowledge in place. For where any one 
stops his dianoétic power, there, in consequence of the intelligible being every 
where present, he comes into contact with truth. And if it is possible to assert 
any thing stable concerning a celestial nature, this also is possible, so far as ıt 
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partakes of being, and so far as it is to be apprehended by intelligence. For it 
is through geometrical demonstrations, which are universal, that we are alone 
able to collect any thing necessary concerning it; but, so far as it is sensible, it 
is with difficulty apprehended, and with difficulty surveyed. 

With respect to truth, however, Plato, following the theologists, establishes 
it as manifold. For one kind of truth is characterized by the nature of The 
One, being the light proceeding from The Good, which, in the Philebus, he says, 
imparts purity, and, in the Republic, union, to intelligibles. Another kind 1s 
that which proceeds from intelligibles, which illuminates the intellectual orders, 
which an essence unfigured, uncoloured, and untouched first receives, and 
where also the plain of truth is situated, as it is written in the Phedrus. A third 
kind of truth ts that which is connate with souls, which comes into contact 
with being through intelligence, and science subsisting in conjunction with the 
objects of science: for the light pertaining to the soul is the third from the 
intelligible; since the intellectual is filled from the intelligible, and that 
pertaining to the soul from the intellectual order. This truth, therefore, 
subsisting in souls, must be now assumed, since we have admitted a 
corresponding faith, and not that which 1s irrational, and destitute of all logical 
consideration; and the one must be conjoined with intelligibles, but the other 
with sensibles. 


9. (See page 431, line 30a) Plato being willing to indicate the providence of the 
demiurgus pervading the universe, together with the gifts of intellect and the 
presence of soul, and to show the magnitude of the good which these impart 
to the world, surveys prior to this the whole corporeal constitution by itself, 
and how, thus considered, it is confused and disordered; that also, beholding by 
itself the order proceeding from soul and demiurgic ornament, we may be able 
to define what a corporeal nature is in itself, and what orderly distribution it 
is allotted from fabrication. The world, indeed, always had a subsistence, but 
discourse divides the thing generated from the maker, and produces according 
to time things which subsist at once together, because every thing generated is 
a composite. To which we may add, that demiurgic fabrication being twofold, 
one being corporeal, and the other ornamental, Plato, beginning from the 
ornamental, very properly represents every thing corporeal moved in a 
confused and disordered manner, because such is its motion from itself when 
considered as not yet animated by an intellectual soul. 

It also deserves to be noticed that Plato, in giving subsistence to the confused 
and disordered, prior to the fabrication of the world, imitates the ancient 
theologists. For, as they introduce the battles and seditions of the Titans 
against the Olympian Gods, so Plato pre-supposes these two, the unadorned, 
and the fabricator of the world, that the former may be adorned and participate 
of order. They, however, introduce these theologically; for they oppose the 
powers that preside over bodies to the Olympian deities: but Plato 
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philosophically; for he transfers order from the Gods to the subjects of their 
government. 


10. (See page 431, line 30b) The demiurgus of the universe, through the 
plenitude of his power, fabricates different things by different powers; for, since 
he comprehends in himself the cause of all fabrications, he after one manner 
gives subsistence to the whole world, and after another to its parts. Hence, by 
one intelligence he adorns the whole world, and generates it collectively, 
according to which energy the world also is one animal; but by reasoning he 
produces its parts, and these as wholes, because he is the demiurgus of total 
natures, viz. of total intellect, total soul, and all the bulk of body. In 
consequence of this, when composing parts, he is said to fabricate by reasoning. 
For reasoning here signifies a distributive cause of things; since it is not the 
reasoning of one doubting. For neither does art doubt, nor science; but artists 
and the scientific then doubt when they are indigent of their proper habits. If 
these, therefore, do not doubt when they are perfect, can it be supposed that 
intellect doubts, or the fabricator and father of the universe? 


11. (See page 434, line 33c) It is well observed here by Proclus, that, the whole 
universe being luminous, it is most lucid according to its external superficies, 
and full of divine splendour. For through this the poets also place Olympus 
at the extremity of the world, this being entirely luminous and self-splendid. 


There a white splendour spreads its radiance round, 


says Homer. But of this luminous subsistence smoothness is a symbol. Why, 
therefore, are the extremities of the universe smooth? We reply, That it may 
be spontaneously conjoined with soul and intellect, and that it may be 
harmoniously adapted to supermundane lights, through its similitude to them. 
Smoothness, therefore, 1s significant of extreme aptitude, through which the 
universe is able to receive the illuminations proceeding from intellect and soul; 
just as mirrors, by their smoothness, receive the representations of things. 
Proclus further observes, that a mirror was assumed by ancient theologists as 
a symbol of the aptitude of the universe to be filled with intellectual 
illumination. Hence, says he, they say that Vulcan made a mirror for Bacchus, 
into which the God looking, and beholding the image of himself, proceeded 
into the whole of a divisible fabrication. And you may say that the 
smoothness of the external surface of the universe, which is now mentioned by 
Plato, reminds us of the above-mentioned catoptric apparatus. The whole body 
of the universe, therefore, being externally smooth, becomes connate with its 
own intellect, and with that of the demiurgus. Hence, poets establish the 
demiurgus on the lofty summit of the world. which is allotted from him such 
an aptitude, in order to its participation of intelligible causes. 
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12. (See page 434, line 33c) By these words, says Proclus, Plato appears to do 
nothing else than to take away from the universe a divisible life, and divisible 
organs, which being suspended from us descend into generation, or the whole 
of a visible nature. For, while we remain on high, we are in no want of any 
one of these multiform lives and divisible instruments; but our lucid vehicle 1s 
sufficient, which contains in itself unitedly all the senses. As, therefore, when 
we are liberated from generation we are purified from every life of this kind, 
what ought we to think respecting the universe? Is it not this, that it has one 
simple life, to which the whole of it is excited, and that it is equally on all sides 
prepared to be filled with one life? Or ought we not much more to admit 
these things of the universe? For wholes are more divine than parts, and things 
which comprehend than those which are comprehended. 

Plato, however, must not be supposed in what he now says to deprive the 
world of sense; for, according to him, the world is an animal, and an animal is 
characterized by sense. In order, therefore, to understand what the nature of 
that sense is which the world possesses, it will be necessary to make the 
following division. Of sense, therefore, the first and most principal is that 
which imitates intellect. For every where things which rank as first possess an 
imitation of things prior to them. Hence, that is conjoined with first natures 
which has a sensible perception of itself, comprehended in itself, not passing 
from one thing to another, for this would be divided sense, nor proceeding to 
externals, for this is imperfect, but possessing the whole of that which is 
sensible in itself, and which may be rather called consciousness than sense. The 
next to this is that which proceeds indeed, and does not abide like the former, 
but yet proceeds according to a perfect energy, and always, on all sides, 
similarly apprehends that which is known; which 1s likewise purified from all 
passion, and from all that imbecility which is peculiar to divisible and material 
organs. The third is that which is passive to things external, and is mingled 
from passion and knowledge; originating, indeed, from passion, but ending in 
knowledge. The last sense is that with which a most obscure knowledge is 
present, which is full of passion, and ts proximate to physical sympathy, as not 
knowing the forms of sensibles; as, for instance, that what operates is hot or 
cold, but that what falls upon it is alone pleasant or painful; for such is the 
sense of plants, as Timzus informs us in the course of this dialogue, being the 
apprehension of that which is alone pleasant and painful from things sensible. . 
Sense, therefore, thus supernally proceeding, the world is sensitive according to 
the first sense. For it is visible, and an eye, according to the whole of itself, 
since the sun also is called an eye, and each of the stars. The world, therefore, 
is wholly sight and the thing seen, and is truly to be comprehended by sense 
and opinion. Hence, it contains all-perfect knowledge, indivisible sense, and is 
itself sensible, the instrument of sense, and sense; just as also its artificer is 
intellect, intelligence, and the intelligible. And as it comprehends partial bodies 
in its whole body, so likewise it contains many senses in its total sense. 
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13. (See page 434, line 33d) These things, says Proclus, are by no means in the 
universe, though after another manner it contains both sense and motion. For, 
since every thing sensible is comprehended in it, and it 1s itself the first sensible, 
it has also one sense conjoined with sensible of this kind; just as the intelligence 
of the demiurgus is conjoined with the whole of the intelligible, in consequence 
of which he is said by Orpheus to absorb the universe in himself. After this 
manner, therefore, the world absorbs itself by the sensible perception of itself, 
and comprehends the thing known by a connate knowledge. It also possesses 
powers which rule over, and are the guardians of, all things; and these are its 
hands. It likewise possesses perfective orders, which are analogous to nutritive 
parts; and receives vivific causes which correspond to the members of 
respiration. Further still, it also contains other powers, some of which fill it 
with unapparent causes, and others connect it with intelligible light. And of 
these powers, some are analogous to sight, and others to hearing. With this 
sense it likewise possesses an analogous motion; for, as it possesses a sensible 
perception of itself, so also it contains motion in itself, and a revolving about 
itself; and both these according to the similitude of its paradigm. For in 
Phanes, or animal itself, there is intelligence verging to itself, a life converted 
to itself, and a knowledge not subsisting according to transition and division, 
but self-perfect, and united with intelligibles themselves. For such is the 
intellect which is there, which in consequence of its being absorbed in 
superessential light may be said to energize prior to energy; because, according 
to the Chaldaic oracle, it has not proceeded, but abides in the paternal 
profundity, and in the adytum, according to a silence which is nourished by 
Deity. 


14. (See page 435, line 34b) The happiness of any being is the proper 
perfection of that being; and hence, as the perfections of beings differ, so also 
do their felicities. A felicity, therefore, in the present case must be assumed, 
adapted to the universe. For, since the world is suspended from a paternal 
intellect and a total fabricative energy, and lives according to those causes, it is 
happy in a degree consequent to these. The world, therefore, living according 
to the will of the father, and preserving immutably the intellectual good which 
is thence imparted, is very justly said to be happy. But the first form of 
felicity, says Proclus, and which is all-perfect, is that of the world. The second 
is that of the mundane Gods, whom Plato in the Phedrus calls happy divinities, 
following the mighty Jupiter. The third is that which subsists in the genera 
superior to our nature, viz. angels, demons, and heroes; for the felicity of each 
of these is different. The fourth is that which subsists in undefiled souls, who 
make blameless descents into mortality, and exhibit an inflexible and untamed 
life; such as were the souls of Hercules, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, etc. The 
fifth is the felicity of partial souls; and this is multiform: for a soul the 
attendant of the moon is not happy after the same manner as the soul that is 
suspended from the solar order; but as the form of life is different, so also the 
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perfection is limited by different measures. And the last form of felicity is that 
which is seen in irrational animals. 


15. (See page 435, line 35a) The Orphic writers, says Proclus, (in Tim. p. 184) 
do not predicate the impartible of every intelligible or intellectual order, but, 
according to them, there is something better than this appellation; just as, with 
respect to other names, they do not adapt king and father to all orders. Where, 
then, shall we first perceive the indivisible according to Orpheus, that we may 
thus understand the divinely intellectual conception of Plato? Orpheus, 
therefore, establishing one demiurpus of all divided fabrication, who is 
analogous to the one father that generates total fabrication, produces from him 
the whole mundane intellectual multitude, the number of souls, and corporeal 
compositions. This demiurgus, (viz. Bacchus) therefore, generates all these 
unitedly; but the Gods who are placed about him divide and separate his 
fabrications. Orpheus says, that all the other fabrications of this divinity were 
separated into parts by the distributive Gods, but that his heart alone was 
preserved indivisible by the providence of Minerva. For, as he gave subsistence 
to intellects, souls and bodies, and souls and bodies receive in themselves much 
division and separation into parts, but intellect remains united and undivided, 
being all things in one, and comprehending in one intelligence total intelligibles, 
- hence he says, that intellectual essence alone, and an intellectual number, were 
saved by Minerva. For, says he, 


The intellectual heart alone was saved: 


openly denominating it intellectual. If, therefore, the indivisible heart is 
intellectual, it will evidently be intellect and an intellectual number; not that 
it will, indeed, be every intellect, but that which is mundane; for this is the 
indivisible heart, since the divided God was the fabricator of this. But Orpheus 
calls intellect the indivisible essence of Bacchus; and denominates his prolific 
power that life which is distributed about body, which is physical and 
productive of seeds, and which he says Diana, who presides over all the 
generation in nature, and leads into light physical reasons, supernally extends 
as far as to subterranean natures. All the remaining body of the God 1s, 
according to Orpheus, mythologically considered as the composition pertaining. 
to the soul, and 1s divided into seven parts. "All the parts into which they 
divided the boy were seven," says the theologist, speaking concerning the 
Titans; just in the same manner as Timzus divides the soul into seven parts. 
And, perhaps, when Timezus says that soul is extended through the whole 
world, he reminds us of the Orphic Titanic division, through which not only 
the soul is spread round the universe like a veil, but is also extended through 
every part of it. With great propriety, therefore, does Plato call that essence 


' Extra ôe tavta pepn Kovpov dupoipnoavro Yaw o BeoXoyoo repi Twy Tiravwy. 
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impartible which is proximately placed above soul, following the Orphic fables, 
and wishing, as it were, to be an interpreter of what is said in the mysteries. 


16. (See page 435, line 35b.) In the first place, he received one part from the 
whole, etc. 


After Proclus has discussed every thing pertaining to the mathematical 
speculation of the psychogonic diagram,’ an epitome of which we have given 
in the Introduction to this dialogue, he proceeds to a more principal and 
profound explanation of this part of the Timæus, as follows: In the first place, 
says he, we think it proper to speak about the division of the soul, according 
to which it is divided in these ratios, and likewise to remove whatever may be 
an impediment to us in apprehending the truth concerning it. Let no one 
therefore think that this division is corporeal, for we have before shown that 
the medium of the soul is exempt from body, and from the whole of that 
essence which is divided about it. Nor let any one who admits that it is better 
than body suppose that it ought to be divided after the same manner as the 
extremes and intervals by which body 1s measured. For things which possess 
interval, are not totally through the whole of themselves present to themselves, 
and when divided are not able to preserve an unconfused union. But soul, 
participating of an impartible destiny, is united to itself, and exhibits all the 
same elements subsisting in all the same. Nor again, let any one suppose that 
this is a section of number. For soul is indeed number, but not that which 
subsists according to quantity, but that which 1s essential, self-begotten, 
uniform, and converted to itself. Nor let any one compare the presence of 
these ratios in all things to spermatic reasons: for those are imperfect, corporeal 
and material, and are in every respect surpassed by the immaterial and pure 
essence of the reasons of the soul. Nor yet let any one assimilate the above- 
mentioned parts to the theorems of science, in consequence of each possessing 
the whole: for we do not now consider the knowledge, but the essence of the 
soul. Nor is it proper to think that diversities of essences are similar to the 
distinctions of habits: for the latter are all-variously diversified in those that 
possess them, but the former are established with a sameness of subsistence in 
demiurgic boundaries. It is requisite, therefore, to suspend the primary 
principle of the psychogonic division from a demiurgic cause, and from those 
perfect measures which eternally presubsist in beings, and to which the 
demiurgus also looking divides the soul. For as he divides this universe by 
intelligible paradigms, so also he separates the essence of the soul by the most 
beautiful boundaries, assimilating it to more ancient and principal causes. The 
mode, therefore, of division is immaterial, intellectual, undefiled, perfective of 
the essence of the soul, generative of the multitude it contains, collective 


t Viz. the diagram pertaining to the generation of the soul. 
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through harmony into one order, and connective of things divided; at the same 
time being the cause of the unmingled purity in the soul, and producing a 
confluent communion of reasons. And the demiurpus appears indeed to 
consume the whole by dividing it into parts: and thus, after a manner, Timzus 
also asserts; for he says, that the demiurpus consumed the whole from which 
he separated these parts. But as he had previously said that soul is not only 
partible, but also impartible, it is requisite to preserve both, and to consider 
that while the wholeness remains impartible, a division into multitude is 
produced: for if we take one of these only, I mean the section, we shall make 
it only indivisible The whole, therefore, is divided together with the whole 
remaining impartible; so that it equally participates of both. Hence it is well 
observed by the demoniacal Aristotle, that there is something impartible in 
partible natures, by which they are connected;' so that it is much more 
necessary that something impartible should remain in things whose nature is 
not only partible, but also impartible. For if it should not remain, that which 
consists from both will be alone partible. But that it is necessary that the 
whole should remain in the generation of the parts is evident; since the 
demiurgus is an eternal fabricator. But he constituted the soul one whole prior 
to its division: for he does not produce at one time and destroy at another; but 
he always produces every thing, and this eternally; and makes that which is 
produced to remain such as it is. The wholeness, therefore, is not destroyed in 
giving subsistence to the parts, but remains and precedes the parts.* For he did 
not produce the parts prior to the whole, and afterwards generate the whole 
from these; but, on the contrary, produced the whole first, and from this gave 
subsistence to the parts. Hence the essence of the soul is at the same time a 
whole and possesses parts, and is one and multitude. And such is the division 
which Timzus assumes in the soul. 

But let the mode of its explanation accord with the essence of the soul, being 
remote from apparent harmony, but recurring to essential and immaterial 
harmony, and sending us from images to paradigms. For the symphony which 
flows into the ears, and consists in sounds and pulsations, is entirely different 


' That which ultimately connects bodies must necessarily be impartible; for if it also 
consisted of parts, those parts would require something else as the cause of theit 
connection, and this something else, if also partible, another connecting principle, and 
so on ad infinitum. Body, therefore, derives its connection from the presence of 
something mcorporeal. 


t Whole, as Proclus soon after informs us, has a triple subsistence, prior to parts, 
in a part, and posterior to parts. We have a beautiful image of the first of these of 
which Proclus is now speaking, in the centre of a circle considered as subsisting with the 
extremities of the radu terminating in it. For these extremities, considered as giving 
completion to the centre, so far as the centre, may be said to be as it were parts of it; 
but when they are considered as they may be, as proceeding from the centre, they are 
posterior to it. 
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from that which is vital and intellectual. Let no one therefore stop at the 
mathematical speculation of the present passage, but let him excite in himself 
a theory adapted to the essence of the soul. Not let him think that we should 
look to intervals, or differences of motions; for these things are very remote, 
and are by no means adapted to the proposed object of inquiry; but let him 
consider the assertions essentially, and examine how they indicate the medium 
pertaining to the soul, and how they exhibit demiurgic providence. In the first 
place, therefore, since wholeness is triple, one being prior to parts, another 
subsisting from parts, and another in each of the parts, that wholeness of the 
soul which is now delivered is that which subsists prior to parts; for the 
demiurgus made it one whole prior to all division, which, as we have said, 
remains such as it is, without being consumed in the production of the parts: 
for to be willing to dissolve that which is well harmonized is the province of 
an evil artificer. He would however dissolve it, if he consumed the whole in 
the parts. But Plato insinuates that wholeness which consists from parts, when 
he represents the demiurgus consuming the whole mixture in the section of the 
essence of the soul, and renovating the whole of it through the harmony of its 
parts; this whole receiving its completion from all according parts. And a little 
further on he will teach us that wholeness which subsists in each of its parts, 
when he divides the whole soul into certain circles, and attributes all the above- 
mentioned ratios to them, which he has already rendered apparent; for he says 
that the three are in each of the parts, in the same manner as in the whole. 
Every part, therefore, is in a certain respect a triadic whole, after the same 
manner as the whole. Hence it is necessary that the soul should have three 
wholenesses, because it animates the universe, which is a whole of wholes, each 
of which is a whole as in a part. As it therefore animates in a two-fold respect, 
viz. both that which is a whole, and those wholes which are as parts, it requires 
two wholenesses; and it transcends the natures which are animated, possessing 
something external to them, so as, in the language of Timzus, to surround the 
universe as with a veil. Hence by the wholeness prior to parts it entirely runs 
above the universe, and by the other two connects it, and the natures which it 
contains; these also subsisting as wholes. 

In the next place, we must observe that Plato, proceeding from the beginning 
to the end, preserves that which is monadic and also that which is dyadic in the 
soul: for he reduces its hyparxis into essence, sameness, and difference, and 
bisects number, beginning from one part, into the double and triple; and 
contemplating the media, he comprehends two in one, and according to each 
of these unfolds two-fold ratios, the sesquialter and sesquitertian, and again cuts 
these into sesquioctaves and remainders (Actupara). In what follows also, he 
divides one length into two, and one figure of the soul into two periods; and, 
in short, he very properly never separates the dyadic from the monadic; for to 
intellect the monadic alone is adapted, on which account it is also impartible, 
but to body the dyadic; and hence, in the generation of a corporeal nature, he 
begins from the duad of fire and earth, and arranges two other genera of 
elements between these. But soul subsisting between body and intellect is at 
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the same time a monad and a duad; and this because in a certain respect it 
equally participates of bound and infinity; just as intellect is allied to bound, 
but body more accords with infinity, through its subject matter, and its division 
ad infinitum. And if after this manner some have referred the impartible and 
partible to the monad and indefinite duad, they have spoken agreeably to things 
themselves; but if they have considered the soul to be number in no respect 
differing from monadic numbers, their assertions have been utterly discordant 
with the essence of the soul. It is therefore at the same time both a monad and 
duad, resembling by the monadic, intellectual bound, and by the dyadic, 
infinity; or by the former being the image of the impartible, and by the latter 
the paradigm of partible natures. This also should be considered, that Timzus 
here speaks of a two-fold work of the demiurgus: for he divides the soul into 
parts, and harmonizes the divided portions, and renders them accordant with 
each other. But in so doing he at the same time energizes both Dionysiacally 
and Apolloniacally. For to divide and produce wholes into parts, and to 
preside over the distribution of species, is Dionysiacal; but to perfect all things 
harmoniously is Apolloniacal. As the demiurgus, therefore, comprehends in 
himself the cause of both these gods, he divides and harmonizes the soul: for 
the hebdomad is a number common to both these divinities; since theologists 
say that Bacchus was divided into seven parts, and they ascribe the heptad to 
Apollo, as the power that connects all symphonies; for in the monad, duad, and 
tetrad, from which the hebdomad 1s composed, the disdiapason first consists. 
Hence they call the god, the leader of the hebdomad, and assert that the 
seventh day is sacred to him: for they say that on that day Apollo was born 
from Latona, in the same manner as Diana on the sixth day. This number, 
therefore, in the same manner as the triad, accedes to the soul from superior 
causes; the triad indeed from intelligible, but the hebdomad from intellectual 
causes.' But the hebdomad is derived from these gods, that the division into 
seven parts may be a sign of the Dionysiacal series, and of that dilaceration 
which 1s celebrated in fables. For it is requisite that the soul participating a 
Dionysiacal intellect, and, as Orpheus says, carrying the god on her head, 
should be divided after the same manner as he is divided; and that the harmony 
which she possesses in these parts should be a symbol of the Apolloniacal 
order. For in the fables* respecting this god, it is Apollo who collects and 
unites the lacerated members of Bacchus, according to the will of his father. . 


' The number 7, according to the Pythagoreans, is the image of intellectual light; 
and hence the intellectual order is hebdomadic, consisting of two triads, viz. Saturn, 
Rhea, Jupiter, and the three Curetes, and a separating monad which is called by ancient 
theologists Ocean. See the fifth book of Proclus on Plato’s Theology [TTS vol. VII], and 
the Introduction and Notes to the Parmenides. 


* See my Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. [TTS vol. VII]. 
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In the next place, three middles are assumed, which not only in the soul, but 
also every where shadow forth the daughters of Themis, who are three, as well 
as these middles: for the geometrical middle is the image of Eunomia; and hence 
in the Laws Plato says, that she governs polities, and is the judgment of Jupiter, 
adorning the universe, and comprehending in herself the truly political science. 
But the harmonic middle is the image of Justice, which distributes a greater 
ratio’ to greater, and a lesser to lesser terms, this being the employment of 
Justice. And the arithmetical middle is the image of Peace: for it is she, as he 
also says in the Laws, who attributes to all things the equal according to 
quantity, and makes people preserve peace with people, for the solid proportion 
prior to these is sacred to their mother Themis, who comprehends all the 
powers of these. And thus much generally respecting these three middles. 

That we may, however, speak of them more particularly, it is requisite to 
observe that they are unific and connective of the essence of the soul, viz. they 
are unions, analogies, and bonds. Hence Timzus also calls them bonds. For 
above, he says, that the geometric middle is the most beautiful of bonds, and 
that the others are contained in this; but every bond is a certain union. If, 
therefore, these middles are bonds, and bonds are unions of the things bound, 
the consequence is evident. These therefore pervade through the whole essence 
of the soul, and cause it to be one from many wholes, as they are allotted a 
power which can bind various forms. But these being three, the geometric 
binds every thing which is essential in souls: for essence is one reason* which 
pervades through all things, and connects things first, middle, and last, in the 
same manner as in the geometric middle there is one and the same ratio which 
perfectly pervades through three terms. The harmonic middle connects all the 
divided sameness of souls, imparting a communion of reasons to the extremes, 
and a kindred conjunction; this sameness which it connects being more 
apparent in more total, but less apparent in more partial souls. And the 
arithmetic middle binds the all-various difference of the progression of the soul, 
and is less inherent in things greater according to order, but more in such as are 
lesser. For difference has dominion in more partial natures, just as sameness 
has in such as are more total and more excellent. Those middles also may be 
compared with each other, in the same manner as sameness and difference: and 
as essence is the monad of these, so the geometric middle of those. The 
geometric middle therefore is the union of all the essences which are 
comprehended in the thirty-four terms. The harmonic is the union of equally 
numerous identities, and the arithmetic of differences; all these middles at the 
same time being extended through all the terms. For how could a certain 


t Thus in 6, 4, 3, which are in harmonic proportion, the ratio of 6 to 4 is greater 
than that of 4 to 3. 


+ Reason must here be considered as signifying a productive and connective 
principle of things, to which ratio in quantity is analogous. 
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whole be produced from them, unless they were as much as possible united 
with each other, essentially indeed by one of these, but variously by the other 
two? Hence these two become the supplement of the geometric middle, just 
as sameness and difference contribute to the consummation of essence; for in 
consequence of their possessing contrariety to each other, the geometric middle 
conciliates their dissension, and unites their interval. For the harmonic middle, 
as we have said, distributes greater ratios to greater, and lesser to lesser terms: 
since it evinces that things greater and more total according to essence are more 
comprehensive, and transcend in power subject natures. But the arithmetic 
middle, on the contrary, distributes lesser ratios to greater terms, and greater 
ratios to lesser terms.‘ For difference prevails more in subordinate natures, as, 
on the contrary, the dominion of sameness is more apparent in superior than 
in inferior natures. And the geometric middle extends the same ratio to all the 
terms, illuminating union to things first, middle, and last, through the presence 
of essence to all things. The demiurpus, therefore, imparts to the soul three 
connective unions, which Plato calls middles, because they appear to bind the 
middle order of the universe. For the geometric collects the multitude of 
essences, and unites essential progressions; since one ratio is an image of union. 
But the harmonic binds total identities and their hyparxes into one 
communion; and the arithmetic conjoins first, middle, and last differences. For, 
in short, difference is the mother of numbers, as we learn in the Parmenides. 
But in every part there were these three, viz. essence, sameness, and difference; 
and it is requisite that all these should be conjoined with each other through 
a medium, and binding reasons. 

In the next place, we say that the soul is a plenitude of reasons, being more 
simple indeed than sensibles, but more composite than intelligibles. Hence 
Timzus assumes seven ratios in it, viz. the ratio of equality, multiple, 
submultiple, superparticular, and superpartient, and the opposites of these, the 
subsuperparticular and subsuperpartient ratios but he does not assume the 
ratios which are composed from these; since they are adapted to corporeal 
natures, which are composite and divisible; while on the contrary the ratios in 
the soul proceed indeed into multitude and division, but at the same time, 
together with multitude, exhibit simplicity, and the uniform together with 
division. Neither therefore like intellect is it allotted an essence in the monad 
and the impartible (for intellect is alone monadic and impartible); nor is it 
multitude and division alone. 


' Thus, in the numbers 6, 4, 2, which are in arithmetic proportion, the ratio of 6 
to 4, Le. the ratio of the greater terms 1s less than the ratio of 4 to 2, the ratio of the 
lesser terms: for the ratio of 6 to 4 is 1%, but that of 4 to 2 is 2. 


* For an account of these ratios, see the Notes to the 8th Book of the Republic on 
the Geometric Number, vol i. [TTS vol IX, page 562, et seq.} 
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Again, it is requisite to understand that numbers which are more simple and 
nearer to the monad have a more principal subsistence than such as are more 
composite; since Plato also establishes one part prior to all those that follow, 
refers all of them to this, and ends in those which are especially composite and 
solid. This then being admitted, I say that equality, and the ratio of equality, 
have the ratio of a monad to all ratios; and what the monad is in essential 
quantity, that the equal is' in relative quantity. Hence, according to this 
reasoning, the soul introduces a common’ measure to all things which subsist 
according to the same ratios, and one idea bearing an image of sameness; but 
according to the multiple and submultiple ratio, it governs all series, connects 
wholes themselves, and exhibits every whole form of mundane natures often 
produced by it in all things. Thus, for instance, it exhibits the solar and lunar 
form in divine, demoniacal, and human souls, in irrational animals, in plants, 
and in stones themselves. It possesses therefore the series as one according to 
multiple ratio, the whole of which repeatedly appears in the same series, and 
adorns the most universal genera by more partial series. But by superparticular 
and subsuperparticular ratios it governs things which subsist as wholes in their 
participants, and are participated according to one of the things which they 
contain. And, according to superpartient and subsuperpartient ratios, it governs 
such things as are participated wholly indeed by secondary natures, but in 
conjunction with a division, into multitude. Thus, for instance, man 
participates of animal, and the whole form is in him, yet, not alone, but at the 
same time, the whole is according to one thing, viz. the human form; so that, 


' That all the species of inequality of ratio proceed from equality of ratio may be 
shown as follows: Let there be any three equal terms, as, for instance, three unities, 1, 
1, 1. Let the first therefore be placed equal to the first, viz. 1; the second to the first and 
second be added together, viz. to 2; and let the third be equal to the first, rwice the 
second, and the third be added together, viz. to 1, 2, 1, or 4. This will produce duple 
proportion, viz. 1, 2, 4. By the same process with 1, 2, 4, triple proportion will arise, 
viz. 1, 5, 9; and by a like process with this again, quadruple proportion, and so on. 
Multiple proportion being thus produced from equal terms, by inverting the order of 
these terms, and adapting the same process, sesquialter will be produced from duple 
proportion, sesquitertian from triple, etc. Thus, for instance, let the three terms 4, 2, 
1, be given, which form a duple proportion: let the first be placed equal to the first, viz. 
4; the second to the first and second, viz. to 6; and the third to the first, twice the 
second, and the third, viz. to 4, 4, 1, or 9, and we shall have 4, 6, 9, which form a 
sesquialter proportion; for 6/4 = 1% = 9/6. By a like process with 9, 3, 1, which form 
a triple proportion, a sesquitertian proportion will arise, viz. 9, 12, 16; and so of other 
species of superparticular proportion. In like manner, by inverting the terms which 
compose superparticular proportion, all the species of superpartient proportions will 
arise. And hence it appears that equality 1s the principle of all inequalities, in the same 
manner as the monad of all numbers. 


together with the whole, and one certain thing! which is a part of it, it is 
present to its participant. But things which are called common genera, 
participate indeed of one genus, yet do not participate of this alone, but 
together with this of many other generat which are parts, and not a part of 
that one genus. Thus, for instance, a mule participates of the species, from 
which it has a mixt generation. Each species therefore either participates of one 
genus according to one thing, and imitates the superparticular ratio, which 
contains the whole, and one part of the whole; or it participates of one 
common genus, and which is extended to many species, and thus imitates the 
superpartient ratio, which, together with the whole, contains more parts of it 
than one: and there is not any participation of forms besides these. Looking 
therefore to these things, we can easily assign the cause of those things which 
subsist according to one species, as for instance of the sun, the moon, and man; 
and also of those which subsist according to many species in conjunction with 
that which is common. For there are many such like natures both in the earth 
and sea, as, for instance, satyrs and marine nymphs, the upper parts of which 
resemble the human form, and the lower the extremities of goats and fishes. 
There is also said to be a species of dragons with the faces of lions, such as 
these possessing an essence mingled from many things. All these ratios 
therefore are very properly preassumed in the soul, because they bound all the 
participations of forms in the universe; nor can there be any other ratios of 
communion besides these, since all things are deduced into species according to 
these. 

Again, therefore, a hebdomad of ratios corresponds to a hebdomad of parts; 
and the whole soul through the whole of it is hebdomadic in its parts, in its 
ratios, and in its circles, being characterized by the number seven. For if the 
demiurpic intellect is a monad, but soul primarily proceeds from intellect, it 
will subsist as the hebdomad with respect to it: for the hebdomad is paternal 
and motherless.’ And perhaps equality imparts a communion equally to all the 
ratios of the soul, that all may communicate with all. But multiple ratio 
indicates the manner in which natures that have more of the nature of unity 
measure such as are multiplied, wholly pervading through the whole of them; 
and also the manner in which impartible natures measure such as are more 
distributed. Superparticular and subsuperparticular ratio appears to signify the 
differences according to which total reasons do not wholly communicate with 


' Thus in the superparticular ratio of 3 to 2, 2 1s contained in 3, and together with 
it one part of 2, viz. the % of it. 


* Thus in the superpartient ratio of 10 to 6, 6 is contained in 10, and together with 
it two parts of 6, viz. 4, which ts two-thirds of 6. 


S The hebdomad is said to be motherless, because in monadic numbers 7 is not 
produced by the multiplication of any two numbers between 1 and 10. 
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each other, but possess indeed a partial habitude, yet are conjoined according 
to one particular thing belonging to them which is most principal. And the 
superpartient and subsuperpartient ratio indicates the last nature, according to 
which the communion of the reasons of the soul is divisible, and multiplied 
through subjection. For the more sublime reasons are wholly united to the 
whole of themselves; but those of a middle subsistence are not united to the 
whole of themselves, but are conjoined according to their highest part; and 
those that rank in the third degree are divisibly connascent according to 
multitude. Thus, for instance, essence communicates with all reasons, measuring 
all their progressions; for there is nothing in them unessential: but sameness 
being itself a genus, especially collects into one communion the summits of 
these; and difference in a particular manner measures their progressions and 
divisions. The communion therefore of the ratios of the soul is every where 
exhibited: for it is either all-perfect, or it alone subsists according to summits, 
or according to extensions into multitude. 

Again, therefore, let us in the next place attend to the manner in which the 
seven parts subsist.’ The first part, indeed, is most intellectual and the summit 
of the soul, being conjoined with The One, and the hyparxis of its whole 
essence. Hence it is called one, as being uniform; its number is comprehended 
in union, and it is analogous to the cause and the centre of the soul. For the 
soul abides according to this, and subsists in unproceeding union with wholes. 
And the tetrad indeed is in the first monads, on account of its stability, and its 
rejoicing in equality and sameness. But the number 8 is in the monads of the 
second order, through its subjection, and that providence of the soul which 
extends itself from its supreme part, as far as to the last of things. The triad is 
in the monads of the third order, through the circular progression of the 
multitude in it, to the all-perfect. And at the same time it is manifest from 
these things as images, that the summit of the soul, though it is uniform, is not 
purely one, but that this also is united multitude, just as the monad? is not 
without multitude, but is at the same time monad; but the one of the gods 1s 
alone one. And the one of intellect is indeed more one than multitude, though 
this also is multiplied; but the one of the soul is similarly one and multitude, 
just as the one of the natures posterior to soul, and which are divided about 
bodies, is more multitude than one. And the one of bodies is not simply one, 
but a phantasm and image of the one. Hence the Elean guest in the Sophista 
says, that every thing corporeal is broken in pieces, as having an adventitious 
one, and never ceasing to be divided. The second part multiplies the part prior 


t Let it be remembered that the first numbers of the soul are, as we have observed 
in the Introduction to this Dialogue, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27. 


t In the dissertation on nullities, at the end of my translation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, I have demonstratively shown that infinite multitude is contained causally 
in the monad. 


to it by generative progressions, which the duad indicates, and unfolds all the 
progressions of essence. Hence also it is said to be double of the first, as 
imitating the indefinite duad and intelligible infinity. But the third part 
converts the whole soul again to its principle: and it is the third part of it 
which is convolved to the principles, and which indeed is measured by the first 
part, as being filled with union from it, but is more partially conjoined to the 
second part. Hence it is said to be triple of that, but sesquialter of this: for it 
is indeed contained from the half by the second part, as not possessing an equal 
power, but is perfectly contained by the first. Again the fourth, and also the 
fifth part, peculiarly evince that the soul presides over secondary natures: for 
these parts are intellectual causes of those incorporeals which are divided about 
bodies, since they are superficies and tetragonic; this being derived from the 
second, but that from the third part; for the fourth part is the source of 
progression and generation, and the fifth of conversion and perfection. For 
both are superficies; but the one subsists twice from the second, and the other 
proceeds thrice from the third. And it appears that the one,' imitating the 
procession about body, is productive of generative powers, but that the other 
is productive of intellectual regressions: for all knowledge converts that which 
knows to the thing known; just as every nature wishes to generate, and to 
make a progression downwards. The sixth and seventh parts insert in the soul 
the primary causes of bodies, and of solid bulks: for these numbers are solid; 
and the one’ is derived from the second part, and the other’ from the third. 
But Timzus, in what he here says, converting things last to such as are first, 
and the terminations of the soul to its summit, establishes this to be octuple, 
and that twenty-seven times, the first. And thus the essence of the soul consists 
of seven parts, as abiding, proceeding, and returning, and as the cause of the 
progression and conversion, both of essences divisible about bodies, and bodies 
themselves. 

If you please you may also say, because the soul is allotted an hypostasis 
between impartible and partible essences, that it imitates the former through 
the triad, and preassumes the latter from the tetrad. But every soul is from all 
these terms, because every rational soul is the centre of wholes. The harmonic 
and arithmetic middles, therefore, fill these intervals, which have an essential 
subsistence, and are considered according to essence, these as we have said 
collecting their samenesses, and those their differences. 


t Viz. 4. 
' Viz. 9. 
S Viz. 8 is derived from 2. 


`" Viz. 27 is derived from 3. 
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We may likewise, approaching nearer to things themselves, say, that the soul 
according to one part, viz. its summit, is united to natures prior to itself; but 
that, according to the double and triple parts, it proceeds from intellect and 
returns to it; and that according to the double of the double, and the triple of 
the triple, it proceeds from itself, and is again converted to itself; and through 
its own middle to the principles of its essence; for abiding according to them, 
it is filled from them with every thing of a secondary nature. And as the 
progression from itself is suspended from the progression prior to itself, so the 
conversion to itself depends on that which is prior to itself. But the last parts, 
according to which the soul gives subsistence to things posterior to itself, are 
referred to the first part, that a circle may be exhibited without a beginning, 
the end being conjoined with the beginning, and that the universe may be 
generated animated and intellectual, solid numbers being coordinated with the 
first part. From these middles, also, Timzus says that sesquialter, sesquitertian, 
and sesquioctave ratios result. What else then does he wish to indicate by these 
things, than the more partial differences of the ratio of the soul? For the 
sesquialter ratios present us with an image of divisible communion indeed, but 
according to the first of the parts; but the sesquitertian of communion 
according to the parts in the middle; and the sesquioctave of that which subsists 
according to the extremes. Hence the middles are conjoined with each other 
according to the sesquioctave ratio. For when they are beheld according to 
opposite genera, they possess the least communion: but each is appropriately 
conjoined with the extremes. Timzus also adds, that all the sesquitertian ratios 
are filled with the interval of the sesquioctave together with the leimma, or 
remainder; indicating by this that the terminations of all these ratios end in 
more partial hypostases, until the soul has comprehended the causes of things 
last in the world, and which are every way divisible. For soul has previously 
established in herself, according to the demiurgic will, the principles of the 
order and harmony of these. Soul, therefore, contains the principles of 
harmonious progression and conversion, and of division into things first, 
middle, and last; and she is one intellectual reason, which 1s at the same time 
filled with all reasons. 

With these things also accord what we have before asserted, that all its 
harmony consists from a quadruple diapason, with the diapente and tone. For 
harmony subsists in the world, in intellect, and in soul; on which account also 
Timzus says that soul participates of and is harmony. But the world 
participates of harmony decadically, soul tetradically, and intellect monadically. 
And as the monad is the cause of the tetrad, and the tetrad of the decad, so also 
intellectual harmony is the supplier of that which pertains to the soul, and that 
of the soul is the source of sensible harmony: for soul is the proximate 
paradigm of the harmony in the sensible world. Since, however, there are five 
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figures? and centres? in the universe which give completion to the whole; 
hence the harmony diapente is the source of symphony according to parts to 
the world. Again, because the universe is divided into nine parts,’ the 
sesquioctave ratio makes its communion commensurate with soul. And here 
you may see that soul comprehends the world according to cause, and renders 
it a whole, harmonizing it considered as one, as consisting of four, and of five 
parts, and as divided into nine parts. For the monad, tetrad, pentad, and 
ennead, comprehend the whole number according to which all the parts of the 
world are divided. Hence the ancients considered the Muses, and Apollo the 
leader of the Muses, as presiding over the universe, the latter supplying the one 
union of the whole harmony, and the former connecting its divided 
progression: and the eight Syrens mentioned in the Republic appear to give 
completion to the same numbers. Thus then, in the middle of the monad and 
ennead, the world 1s adorned tetradically and pentadically; tetradically indeed, 
according to the four ideas of animals which its paradigm comprehends, but 
pentadically according to the five figures through which the demiurgus adorned 
all things, introducing as Timzus says a fifth idea, and arranging this 
harmonically in the universe. 

Again, therefore, let us say from the beginning, that the demiurgus possessing 
twofold powers, the one being productive of sameness, and the other of 
difference, as we learn in the Parmenides, he both divides and binds the soul. 
And he is indeed the final cause of these, that the soul may become the middle 
of wholes, being similarly united and divided; since two things are prior to it, 
the gods as unities, and beings as united natures; and two things are posterior 
to it, viz. those natures which are divided in conjunction with others and 
those which are perfectly divisible.” You may also say that The One is prior 


' Proclus here means the five regular bodies, viz. the dodecahedron, the pyramid, 
the octahedron, the icosahedron, and the cube. It 1s a remarkable property of these 
figures, that the sum of their sides is the same as that of their angles, and that this sum 
is pentadic; for it is equal to 50. Thus the dodecahedron contains 12 sides, the pyramid 
4, the octahedron 8, the icosahedron 20, and the cube 6; and 12 + 4 + 8 + 20+ 6 = 
50. In like manner, with respect to their angles, the dodecahedron has 20, the pyramid 
4, the octahedron 6, the icosahedron 12, and the cube 8; and 20 + 4 + 6 + 12 + 8 =. 
50. 


+ Viz. the northern, southern, eastern and western centres, and that which subsists 
between these. 


S Viz. into the five centres and the four elements considered as subsisting every 
where. 


" Viz. corporeal forms and qualities. 


° Viz. bodies. 


to the former, viz. to the gods and beings, and that matter is posterior to the 
latter; that sameness and difference which are the idioms of the demiurgic order 
are effective; and that the sections and bonds of the father are paradigmatic. 
For he first among the gods cuts and binds with infrangible bonds; theologists 
obscurely signifying these things when they speak of Saturnian exsections, and 
those bonds which the fabricator of the universe is said to hurl round himself, 
and of which Socrates reminds us in the Cratylus. We may also consider 
numbers as having a formal power with respect to divisions; for the parts of the 
soul are separated according to these. But the middles and the ratios which give 
completion to these are analogous to bonds: for it is impossible to consider 
concauses, which have the relation of matter, in souls which have an 
incorporeal essence. These things being premised, it is evident how the 
demiurgus of all division, energizing with two-fold powers, the dividing and the 
binding, divides from primary causes the triform nature and triple mixture of 
the soul, the whole soul at the same time remaining undiminished. For since 
he constituted the soul as a medium between an impartible essence, and that 
nature which is divided about bodies, and since an impartible essence is triple, 
abiding, proceeding and returning, hence he established a similitude of this in 
three parts; adumbrating its permanency by the first part, its progression by the 
second, and its conversion by the third. And perhaps on this account the 
second is said to be double of the first: for every thing which proceeds has also 
that which abides subsisting prior to its progression. But the third part is said 
to be triple of the first: for every thing which is converted proceeds also and 
abides. Since also soul produces the essence posterior to itself, it likewise 
contains in itself the whole of this essence. Hence it contains every incorporeal 
essence, but which is at the same time inseparable from bodies, according to the 
fourth and fifth parts; but every corporeal essence according to solid numbers, 
viz. the sixth and seventh parts. Or, it produces and converts itself to itself, 
according to square numbers, since it is self-subsistent' and self-energetic, but 
every divisible essence posterior to itself according to cube numbers. The one 
ratio of geometric analogy essentially binds these parts, divided as we have said 
into three and seven. But the harmonic middle binds them according to 
sameness, and the arithmetic according to difference. These two likewise lie 
between the geometric middle, and are said to fill the double and triple 
intervals, because all sameness and all difference are uniformly comprehended 
under essence and the harmony pertaining to it. But from these middles the 
multitude of sesquialter, sesquitertian, and sesquioctave ratios becomes apparent; 


t Even square numbers are beautiful images of self-subsistence. For that which 
produces itself effects this by its hyparxis or summit, since the being of every thing 
depends on its principal part, and this is its summit. But the root of a number is 
evidently analogous to hyparxis; and consequently an even square number will be an 
image of a nature which produces itself. And hence self-production 1s nothing more 
than a involution of hyparxis. 
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which multitude is indeed binding and connective, as well as the middles, but 
is of a more partial nature, because each of these is a certain ratio; but each of 
the middles consists from many ratios, either the same or different. And as 
analogy or proportion is more comprehensive than ratio, so the above- 
mentioned middles afford a greater cause to the soul of connecting the 
multitude which it contains, this cause pervading intellectually through the 
whole of it. The sesquialter, sesquitertian, and sesquioctave ratios are, 
therefore, certain bonds of a more partial nature, and are comprehended in the 
middles, not according to different habitudes of them with respect to the 
extremes, for this is mathematical, but according to causal comprehension and 
a more total hypostasis. 

Again, these bonds contain the second and third progressions of the ratios; the 
sesquialter compressing through five centres the harmony of the ratios; the 
sesquitertian, through the four elements which subsist every where, evincing 
their power, and rendering all things known and allied to each other; and the 
sesquioctave harmonizing the division into nine and eight. Hence the ancients 
at one time, considering the parts of the world as eight, and at another as nine, 
placed over the universe eight Syrens, and nine Muses, from whom harmony 
is derived to wholes. The sesquitertian and sesquialter ratios, therefore, are 
more total than the sesquioctaves; and hence they are the suppliers of a more 
perfect symphony, and comprehend the harmonious section of the world in less 
numbers. Here therefore the divisions in the participants are distant from each 
other, but in the incorporeal ratios of the soul the more total comprehend the 
more partial. But since the sesquioctaves are the causes of a more partial 
symphony, hence that which is posterior to these is justly said to be thrust 
down into the extremity of the universe. Nor is it discordant to the whole of 
things, that divisible defluxions from each of the elements should be driven into 
the subterranean region. For since the elements subsist in many places, in the 
heavens, and in the regions under the moon, the ratio posterior to the 
sesquioctave collecting the last sediment of them in the subterranean region, 
conjoins them with wholes, that from the union of both the whole harmony 
of the universe may be complete. Hence we have said that the harmony of the 
soul is perfectly intellectual and essential, preceding according to cause sensible 
harmony, and that Timzus, wishing to exhibit this through images, employed 
harmonic ratios, presupposing that there are certain causes in the soul more 
comprehensive than others, and which subsist prior to every form and to all 
the knowledge of the soul. On this account I think it is not fit to discuss 
things of this kind, by explaining the parts, or the ratios, or the analogies, but 
we should contemplate all things essentially, according to the first division and 
harmony of the soul, and refer all things to a demiurgic and intellectual cause. 
Hence we should comprehend the sesquioctaves and remainders (Aétypara) in 
the sesquitertian and sesquialter ratios, these in the middles, and the middles in 
that one middle which is the most principal of all of them; and should refer 
more partial to more total causes, and consider the former as derived from the 
latter. And thus much concerning harmonic ratios. 


17. (See page 436, line 36b) It is well observed here by Proclus, (in Tim.) that 
from each of the spheres from which the universe consists there are certain 
defluxions which extend as far as to the subterranean regions, and also certain 
dregs mingled together, of the elements themselves, possessing much of the 
tumultuous, dark and material, but at the same time contributing to the whole 
composition and harmony of the world. Plato (says he) placing the cause of 
this in the soul of the universe calls it a remainder (Actua), a term significant 
of ultimate subjection. 

Proclus further observes, "that theologists also establish about subterranean 
places the powers of the highest Gods; and that Jupiter himself is represented 
by them as adorning those places in order to adapt them to the participation 
of such mighty Gods. That, if this be the case, we ought much more to think, 
concerning the soul of the universe, that it adorns every thing which appears 
to have a disordered subsistence, possesses the cause of its existence, and 
arranges it in a becoming manner according to this cause. For, how can it 
govern the universe, or conduct all things according to intellect, unless it 
orderly disposes that which is disordered, and coharmonizes things last with the 
one life of the world? If also the causes of these presubsist in the demiurgus, 
as Orpheus says, what wonder is it that the whole soul which possesses all such 
things in a manner adapted to itself, as a divine intellect possesses demiurpically, 
should also comprehend the cause of things last in the world, and of that which 
is as it were the sediment of wholes? For soul prior to the apparent and 
sensible comprehends an unapparent world." 

Proclus concludes with observing, that the whole number of the essential 
monads in the soul is 105,947; the soul thus proceeding according to all the 
orders of numbers. For it proceeds decadically indeed, that it may become the 
mundane soul; since the decad is the number of the world: but pentadically, 
that it may be converted to itself; for the pentad is self-convertive. It also 
proceeds enneadically (or according to the number 9), that it may not only 
connect the universe monadically, but may proceed to the last of things after 
departing from the monad: tetradically, as collecting the quadripartite division 
of things into one, and hebdomadically (or according to the number 7), as 
converting all things to the monad, to which the hebdomad is alone referred, 
this number being motherless and masculine. And the whole of this number 
is indeed in the soul of the world totally, viz. has a total subsistence; but in 
divine souls, as energizing towards the mundane soul, it is contained totally and 
partially. In dzmoniacal souls, as energizing yet more partially, it subsists on 
the contrary partially and totally; and in human souls partially and gnostically 
alone. 


t In the original pupradeg exa, xeMabeç weve, exacrovrades reaoapec; but from 
what Proclus immediately after observes, it is evident that instead of exccrovradec 
reaaapec we should read evvecxovrades TEGOMPAKOVTEG. 
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18. (See page 437, line 37a) Plato calls the gnostic motions of the soul 
touchings, indicating by this their immediate apprehension of the objects of 
knowledge, and their impartible communion with them. Since, however, one 
of the circles, viz. the dianoétic power, knows intelligibles, and the other, 1.e. 
the doxastic power, sensibles, what is it which says that these objects are 
different from each other, and that the one is a paradigm, but the other an 
image? We reply, that in the same manner as the common sense knows visibles 
and audibles, the former through sight, and the latter through hearing, and, in 
consequence of asserting that these are different from each other, must 
necessarily have a knowledge of both, - so this reason of which Plato now 
speaks, being different from the two circles, asserts through the whole soul 
some things concerning intelligibles, and others concerning sensibles. For, in 
as much as the soul is one essence, she possesses this one gnostic energy, which 
he calls reason: and hence we simply say that the whole soul is rational. This 
reason then is the one knowledge of the soul, which through the circle of 
sameness understands an impartible essence, and through the circle of difference 
that which 1s dissipated. 


19. (See page 437, line 37b) The soul of the world, says Proclus (in Tim.) 
comprehends all sensibles, together with every thing which they either do or 
suffer. For, since the universe is one animal, it sympathizes with itself, so that 
all generated natures are parts of the life of the world, as of one drama. Just 
as if a tragic poet should compose a drama in which Gods make their 
appearance, and heroes and other persons speak, and should permit such players 
as were willing, to utter the heroic speeches, or the speeches of other 
characters, he at the same time comprehending the one cause of all that is said. 
Thus ought we to conceive respecting the whole soul: that giving subsistence 
to all the life of the world, this life being one and various, and speaking like a 
many-headed animal with all its heads, partly in Grecian and partly in Barbaric 
language, it comprehends the causes of all generated natures; knowing 
particulars by universals, accidents by essences, and parts by wholes, but all 
things simply by the divinity which it contains. For a God so far as a God 
knows things partial, contrary to nature, and in short all things, even though 
you should say matter itself. For every thing, whatever it may be, is one, so. 
far as it proceeds from The One. The knowledge, therefore, of all things simply 
and directly, is divine. 


20. (See page 437, line 37b) This reason is the one power of the essence of the 
soul, according to which the soul is one, just as it is twofold according to the 
same and different. This reason, therefore, being one, knows according to 
sameness. For it does not at one time know the intelligible, and at another time 
a sensible nature, like our reason, which is unable to energize about both 
according to the same. Plato very properly says of this reason, that it is 
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becoming to be true (adnOe¢ yeyvopevoc) about intelligibles and sensibles, but is 
not absolutely true like intellect, in consequence of its transitive knowledge 
according to both these. Hence, by asserting that it knows according to 
sameness, he signifies the difference between the knowledge of a divine and 
partial soul; but when he says that it is becoming to be true, he indicates the 
difference between the knowledge of soul and intellect. You may also say, that 
it is becoming to be true, as being transitive in its twofold knowledges; but that 
it is true according to the same, as always comprehending the whole form of 
every thing which it knows, and not like our reason evolving every form, but 
with respect to every thing which it sees beholding the whole at once. For we 
see every thing according to a part, and not according to sameness. 


21. (See page 437, line 37c) It appears from the comment of Proclus on this 
part, that we should read Aoyo7mKov, and not dAoytxoy as in all the printed 
editions of the Timeus. Proclus also well observes, that by logistic, here, we 
must understand the intelligible; for Plato opposes this to the sensible. He adds, 
that Plato appears to call the intelligible the logistic, after the same manner as he 
afterwards calls the sensible, sensitive, (ro acobnrov, cacOnrixov). For the sensible 
is motive of sense, and the intelligible of the reasoning of the soul. After this 
he observes as follows: "By aptly revolving we must understand the intellectual, 
the unimpeded in transition, the circular, and the consummation of vigour, 
perfection in intellections, the energizing about a divine nature, the beneficent, 
and moving about the intelligible as a centre;" - "hastening to conjoin yourself 
with the centre of resounding light," says some one of the Gods. By intellect 
Plato here signifies intellect according to habit. For intellect is threefold: the 
first, that which is divine, such as the demiurgic; the second, that which is 
participated by the soul, but is at the same time essential and self-perfect; and 
the third, that which subsists according to habit, and through which the soul 
is intellectual. Science here signifies the first knowledge filled from intelligibles, 
and which has an undeviating and immutable subsistence. But it differs from 
intellect, so far as intellect is beheld in simple projections alone of the soul; for 
through this the soul understands at once the whole of every thing which is the 
object of intellection. For an energy at once collective is the peculiarity of 
intellect; but that of science consists in a knowledge from cause; since the 
composition and division of forms constitute the idiom of science. 


22. (See page 438, line 37d) He at the same time formed an eternal image 
flowing according to number of eternity abiding in one. 


That eternity then, says Proclus, is more venerable, has a more principal 
subsistence, and is as it were more stable than animal itself, though this 1s the 
most beautiful and perfect of intelligible animals, as Plato has informed us in 
the first part of this dialogue, is entirely evident. For if the eternal is said to 
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be and is eternal, as that which participates, but eternity is neither said to 
participate of animal itself, nor to receive its appellation from it, it is evident 
that the one is secondary, but the other more simple and primary. For neither 
does eternity participate of animal itself, because it is not an animal, nor is time 
a visible animal, nor any other animal. For it has been shown that animal itself 
is only-begotten and eternal; and hence eternity is more excellent than animal 
itself; since the eternal is neither that which eternity is, nor is better than 
eternity. But as we all acknowledge that what is endued with intellect, and that 
what is animated, are posterior to intellect and soul, in like manner the eternal 
is secondary to eternity. But here some one may say, what can be more 
venerable than animal itself, since it is said by Plato to be the most beautiful 
of intelligibles, and according to all things perfect? We reply, that it is most 
beautiful from receiving the summit of beauty, through vehement participation 
of it, but not from its transcendent participation of The Good. For it 1s not 
said to be the best of intelligibles. To which we may add, that it is not simply 
the most beautiful of all intelligibles, but of all intelligible animals. Eternity, 
therefore, is not any animal, but infinite life. In the next place, it is not 
necessary, that what is every way perfect should be the first. For the perfect 
possesses all things; so that it will contain things first, middle, and last. But 
that which is above this division will be super-perfect. Nothing therefore 
hinders, but that eternity may be superior to the most beautiful and in every 
respect perfect animal, since intelligible animals are many, if it is the best, and 
super-pertfect. 

If these things then are rightly asserted, eternity will neither be one certain 
genus of being, as some have thought it to be, such as essence, or permanency, 
or sameness: for all these are parts of animal itself, and each of these possesses 
as it were an opposition, viz. essence, non-being; permanency, motion; 
sameness, difference; but nothing is opposed to eternity. All these therefore are 
similarly eternal, viz. the same, the different, permanency, motion; but this 
would not be the case if eternity were one of these. Eternity, therefore, is not 
opposed to any thing either of these, or to any of the things posterior to itself: 
for time, which may seem to subsist dissimilarly to eternity, in the first place, 
does not revolve about the same things with it, but about things which do not 
receive their continuous coherence from eternity; and in the next place it is an 
image of, and is not opposed to eternity, as Plato now says, and as we shall ` 
shortly demonstrate. Eternity, therefore, will not be any one genus, nor the 
whole collection of the genera of being: for again, there would be multitude in 
it, and it would require the union of that which abides in one. But it is itself 
that which abides in one; so that it would abide, and yet not abide in one. It 
would abide indeed as eternity, and as the cause of union to beings, but it 
would not abide as being composed from multitude. To all which we may add, 
that it is intellect which comprehends the genera of being, and that the 
conception of intellect is different from that of eternity, in the same manner as 
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the conception of soul from that of time: for the energy of intellect is 
intransitive intelligence, but of eternity, impartible perpetuity. 

What then will eternity be, if it is neither any one of the genera of being, nor 
that which is composed from the five, since all these are eternal, and eternity 
has a prior subsistence? What else than the monad! of the intelligible unities? 
But I mean by unities, the ideas of intelligible animals, and the genera of all 
these intelligible ideas. Eternity is the one comprehension, therefore, of the 
summit of the multitude of these, and the cause of the invariable permanency 
of all things, not subsisting in the multitude of intelligibles themselves, nor 
being a collection of them, but in an exempt manner being present to them, by 
‘itself disposing and as it were forming them, and making them to be wholes. 
For perfect multitude is not unfolded into light, nor is the all-various idea of 
intelligibles produced immediately after The Good; but there are certain natures 
between, which are more united than all-perfect multitude, but indicate a 
parturiency and representation of the generation of wholes, and of connected 
comprehension in themselves. How many, and of what kind these are, the 
gods know divinely, but the mystic doctrine of Parmenides will inform us in 
a human and philosophic manner, to which dialogue we shall refer the reader 
for accurate instruction in these particulars. For we shall now show that 
eternity is above all-perfect animal, and that it is proximately above it, from the 
very words of the philosopher. 

Because animal itself, therefore, is said to be eternal, it will be secondary to 
eternity; but because there is nothing eternal prior to it, it will be proximately 
posterior to eternity. Whence then is this evident? Because, I say, neither is 
there any thing temporal prior to the world, the image of animal itself, but the 
world is the first participant of time, and animal itself of eternity. For if as 
eternity is to time, so is animal itself to the world, then, as geometricians would 
say, it will be alternately as eternity is to animal itself, so 1s time to the world. 
But time is first participated by the world; for it was not prior to the orderly 
distribution of the universe: and hence eternity is first participated by animal 
itself. And if time is not the whole sensible animal (i.e. the world), for it was 
generated together with it, and that which is generated with a thing is not that 
thing with which it is generated, if this be the case, neither will eternity be 
intelligible animal, so that neither will it be an animal, lest there should be two 
intelligible animals: for Plato has before shown that animal itself is only 
begotten (yovoyevec). Hence we must not say that eternity is an animal, but 
different from animal itself. Neither, therefore, in short, is it an animal: for it 
is either an animal the same with or different from animal itself, neither of 
which, as we have shown, can be asserted. It is not the latter, because animal 
itself is only begotten, nor the former, because neither is time the same with 


' Movac is omitted in the original; but the sense requires that either this word, or 
the word aria, cause, should be inserted. 
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that which 1s temporal. But if it 1s participated by and does not participate of 
intelligible animal, it will be a god prior to it, intelligible indeed, but not yet 
an animal. The order of eternity, therefore, with respect to animal itself, is 
apparent: for it 1s evident that it 1s higher, and proximately higher, and that it 
is the cause to intelligibles of a subsistence according to the same things, and 
after the same manner. It has indeed been said to be permanency, but this is 
a coordinate cause, and rather affords sameness of subsistence about energy; but 
eternity is an exempt cause. It 1s also evident that it is the comprehension and 
union of many intelligible unities; and hence it is called by the oracles father- 
begotten light,‘ because it illuminates all things with unific light. "For," says 
the Oracle, "this alone, by plucking abundantly from the strength of the father, 
the flower of intellect, is enabled by intellection to impart a paternal intellect 
to all the fountains and principles: together with intellectual energy and a 
perpetual permanency according to an unsluggish revolution.” For, being full 
of paternal deity, which the Oracle calls the flower of intellect, it illuminates 
all things with intellect, together with an eternal sameness of intellection, and 
an amatory conversion and energy about the principle of all things. These 
things, however, I revolve in the inaccessible adyta of the dianoétic part. 
Again, investigating on all sides the intellectual conception of the philosopher 
about eternity, let us consider what is the meaning of its abiding in one. For 
we inquire, in what one? Shall we say, in The Good, as it has appeared to the 
most theological of the interpreters? But neither does The Good abide in itself, 
through its simplicity, as we learn in the first hypothesis of the Parmenides, and 
therefore much less does any thing else abide in it. For, in short, nothing is in 
it, nor with it, in consequence of its being exempt from coordination with any 
thing. Hence it is not usually called good, or one, but The Good and The One, 
that we may understand its monadic transcendency, and which 1s beyond every 
nature that is known. But now eternity is not said to abide in The One, but 
in one; so that neither does it abide The Good. Shall we say then, that by 
eternity abiding in one, its united nature as it were, its permanency in its own 
one, and its subsisting as one multitude, are implied? Or, in short, the number 
of that which does not proceed, that it may be the cause of union to the 
multitude of intelligibles? Shall we say that this also is true, that it may impart 
to itself the stable and the whole prior to things eternal? For to abide in one, 


' This is one of the Chaldean Oracles, which, as I have shown in my collection of 
them [TTS vol. VII], were delivered by Chaldean Theurgists under the reign of Marcus 


Antoninus. The original is as follows: 


Ilatpoyevec poç: Tov yap povoc 

Ex watpoc adkns dpeWapevoc voou avéoc, 
Exe. Tw voery TaTpLKOV vouy Evdtdovat 

Iada ANYALÇ TE KAL apa: 
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is to have the whole and the same hyparxis invariably present at once. Every 
divine nature, therefore, begins its energy from itself, so that eternity also 
establishes itself in one prior to things eternal; and in a similar manner connects 
itself. Hence being is not the cause of permanency, as Strato’ the natural 
philosopher says it is, but eternity;* and it is the cause of a permanency, not 
such as is always in generation, or becoming to be, but which, as Timzus says, 
invariably subsists in one. But if eternity unfolds a duad, though we are often 
studious to conceal it; for the ever is conjoined with being, according to the 
same, and eternity is that which always is (eonrv cuwv, o cer wv); if this be the 
case, it appears to have the monad of being prior to it, and the one being, viz. 
‘the highest being, and to abide in this one, agreeably to the doctrine of our 
preceptor, that the first being may be one prior to the duad, as not departing 
from The One. And the duad indeed in eternity, which causally unfolds 
multitude, is united to the first being in which eternity’ abides; but the 
multitude of intelligibles is united to eternity itself, which in a transcendent and 
united manner comprehends and connects all their summits. For that the 
conception of the first being is different from that of eternity is evident; since 
to be for ever is perfectly different from simply to be. If therefore any thing 
is eternal, this also is; but the contrary does not follow, that if any thing zs, this 
also is eternal. Hence, to be is more total and generative than to be for ever, and 
on this account is nearer to the cause of all beings, of the unities in beings, of 
generation itself, of matter, and, in short, of all things. These three, therefore, 
orderly succeed each other; the one being, as the monad of beings; eternity as 
the duad, together with being possessing the ever; and the eternal, which 
participates both of being and the ever, and is not primarily eternal being, like 
eternity. And the one being is alone the cause of being to all things, whether 
they are truly or not truly beings; but eternity is the cause of permanency in 
being. And this is what Strato ought rather to have said, and not to have 
defined being to be the permanency of things, as he writes in his book 
Concerning Being, transferring the idiom of eternity to being. 


' Strato was a philosopher of Lampsacus. He was the disciple and successor of 
Theophrastus; and flourished 289 years before Christ. 


t For eternity is stability of being; and in like manner immortality is stability of 
life, and memory of knowledge. 


S As the intelligible triad, or the first procession from the ineffable cause of all, 
consists, as will be shown in the Introduction to the Parmenides, of being, life and 
intellect, eternity forms the middle of this triad, being, as Plotinus divinely says, infinite 
life, at once total and full, and abides in the summit of this triad, xe. in being itself or 
the first and intelligible being. 


’ To ev ov, viz. being characterized by and wholly absorbed in The One; for such 
is the first being. 
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Let us now attend to the following admirable account of time, by Proclus. 

How then is time said by Plato to be an image of eternity? Is it because 
eternity abides in one, but time proceeds according to number? These things 
however rather indicate their dissimilitude than similitude to each other. For 
Plato nearly opposes all things to all, proceeding, to abiding, according to 
number, to one, the image to the thing itself. It is better, therefore, to say, that 
divinity produced these two as the measures of things, I mean eternity and 
time, the one of intelligible and the other of mundane beings. As the world, 
therefore, is said to be the image of the intelligible, so also the mundane 
measure is denominated the image of the intelligible measure. Eternity, 
however, is a measure as the one, but time as number: for each measures the 
former things united, and the latter things numbered: and the former measures 
the permanency of beings, but the latter the extension of generated natures. 
But the apparent oppositions of these two, do not evince the dissimilitude of 
the measures, but that secondary are produced from more ancient natures. For 
progression is from abiding, and number from The One. May we not therefore 
say, that time is on this account an image of eternity, because it is productive 
of the perfection of mundane natures, just as eternity connectedly contains, and 
is the guardian of beings. For as those natures which are unable to live 
according to intellect, are led under the order of Fate, lest by flying from a 
divine nature they should become perfectly disordered; in like manner things 
which have proceeded from eternity, and are unable to participate of a 
perfection, the whole of which is established at once, and is always the same, 
end indeed in the government of time, but are excited by it to appropriate 
energies, through which they are enabled to receive the end adapted to their 
nature, from certain periods which restore them to their ancient condition. 

But how is time said to be a moveable image of eternity? Shall we say 
because the whole of it is in motion? Or is this indeed impossible? For 
nothing is moved according to the whole of itself, not even such things as are 
essentially changed: for the subject of these remains. Much more therefore 
must that which is moved, according to other motions, abide according to 
essence, and this if it be increased, and changed, and locally moved. For if it 
did not abide according to something, it would at the same time cause the 
motion to be evanescent; since all motion is in something. Nothing, therefore, 
is as we have said moved according to the whole of itself, and especially such 
perpetual natures as it is fit should be established in their proper principles, and 
abide in themselves, if they are to be continually preserved. But in a particular 
manner the image of eternity ought in a certain respect to possess perpetuity 
according to sameness, and stability; so that it is impossible that time should be 
moved according to the whole of itself, since neither is this possible to any 
thing else. Something of it, therefore, must necessarily remain, since every 
thing which is moved is moved in consequence of possessing something 
belonging to it which abides. The monad of time, therefore, abides suspended 
from the demiurgus; but being full of measuring power, and wishing to measure 
the essential motions of the soul, together with physical and corporeal motion, 
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and also being, energies and passions, it proceeds according to number. Hence 
time, abiding by its impartible and inward energy, and being participated by its 
external energy, and by the natures which are measured proceeds according to 
number; 1.e. it proceeds according to a certain intellectual number, or rather 
according to the first of beings, presides over intellectuals, in the same manner 
as the first being presides over intelligibles. Time, therefore, proceeds according 
to that number; and hence it distributes an accommodated measure to every 
mundane form. 

You may also say still more appropriately, that time which is truly so called 
proceeds according to number, numbering the participants of itself, and being 
itself that intellectual number, which Socrates obscurely indicates when he says 
that swiftness itself and slowness itself are in true number, by which the things 
numbered by time differ, being moved swifter or slower. Hence Timzus does 
not speak with prolixity about this true number, because Socrates had 
previously in the Republic perfectly unfolded it, but he speaks about that which 
proceeds from it. For that being true number, time, says he, proceeds 
according to number. Let then true time proceed according to intelligible 
number, but it proceeds so far as it measures its participants, just as the time 
of which Timzus now speaks proceeds as that which is numerable, possessing 
yet an image of essential time, through which it numbers all things with greater 
or lesser numbers of their life, so that an ox lives for this and man for that 
period of time, and the sun and moon and the other stars accomplish their 
revolutions according to different measures. Time, therefore, is the measure of 
motion, not as that by which we measure, but as that which produces and 
bounds the being of life, and of every other motion of things in time, and as 
measuring them according to and assimilating them to paradigms. For as it 
refers itself to the similitude of eternity which comprehends paradigmatic 
causes, in like manner it sends back to a more venerable imitation of eternal 
principles things perfected by it, which are circularly convolved. Hence 
theurgists say that time is a god, and deliver to us a method by which we may 
excite this deity to render himself apparent. They also celebrate him as older 
and younger, and as a circulating and eternal God; not only as the image of 
eternity, but as eternally comprehending it prior to sensibles. They add 
further, that he intellectually perceives the whole number of all the natures that 
are moved in the world, according to which he leads round and restores to 
their ancient condition in swifter and slower periods every thing that is moved. 
Besides all this, they celebrate him as interminable through power, in 
consequence of infinite circulation. And lastly, they add that he is of a spiral 
form, as measuring according to one power things which are moved in a right 
line, and those which are moved in a circle, just as the spiral uniformly 
comprehends the right line and the circle. 

We must not, therefore, follow those who consider time as consisting in mere 
naked conceptions, or who make it to be a certain accident; nor yet must we 
assent to those who are more venerable than these, and who approach nearer 
to reality, and assert with them that the idiom of time is derived from the soul 
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of the world energizing transitively. For Plato, with whom we all desire to 
accord respecting divine concerns, says that the demiurgus gave subsistence to 
time, the world being now arranged both according to soul and according to 
body, and that it was inserted in the soul by him, in the same manner as 
harmonic reasons. Nor again, does he represent the god fashioning and 
generating time in the soul, in the same manner as he says the Divinity 
fabricated the whole of a corporeal nature within the soul, that the soul might 
be the despot and governor of it; but having discoursed concerning the essence, 
harmony, power, motions, and all various knowledges of the soul, he produces 
the essence of time, as the guardian and measurer of all these, and as that which 
assimilates them to paradigmatic principles. For what benefit would arise from 
all mundane natures being well-conditioned, without a perpetual permanency 
of subsistence; and in imitating after a manner the idea of their paradigm, but 
not evolving to the utmost of their power the whole of it, and in receiving 
partibly impartible intelligence? Hence the philosopher places a demiurpic 
cause and not soul over the progression of time. 

In the next place, looking to things themselves, you may say that if soul 
generated time, it would not thus participate as being perfected by it; for that 
soul is perfected by time, and also measured by it according to its energies, is 
not immanifest, since every thing which has not the whole of its energy 
collectively and at once, requires time to its perfection and restoration, through 
which it collects its proper good, which it was incapable of acquiring 
impartibly, and without the circulations of time. Hence, as we have before 
observed, eternity and time are the measures of the permanency and perfection 
of things; the former being the one simple comprehension of the intelligible 
unities, and the other the boundary and demiurgic measure of the more or less 
extended permanency of the natures which proceed from thence. If, therefore, 
soul, after the same manner with intellect and the gods, apprehended every 
object of its knowledge by one projecting energy, and always the same, 
understanding immutably, it might perhaps have generated time, but would not 
require time to its perfection. But since it understands transitively, and 
according to periods by which it becomes restored to its pristine state, it is 
evidently dependant on time for the perfection of its enerpy. 

After this, it is requisite to understand that inanimate natures also participate 
of time, and that they do not then only participate of it when they are born, 
in the same manner as they participate of form and habit, but also when it 
appears that they are deprived of all life; and this not in the same manner, as 
they are even then said to live, because they are coordinated with wholes, and 
sympathize with the universe, but they also peculiarly and essentially 
participate of a certain time, so far as they are inanimate, continually dissolving 
as far as to perfect corruption. To which we may add, that since the 
mutations, motions and rests pertaining to souls and bodies, and, in short, all 
such things as rank among opposites in mundane affairs, are measured by time, 
it is requisite that time should be exempt from all these; for that which is 
participated by many things, and these dissimilar, being one and the same, and 
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always presubsisting by itself, is participated by them conformably to this mode 
of subsistence; and still further, being in all things, it is every where impartible, 
so that it is every where one thing, impartible according to number, and the 
peculiarity of no one of the things which are said to subsist according to it. 
And this Aristotle also perceiving, demonstrates that there is something 
incorporeal and impartible in divisible natures, and which is every where the 
same, meaning by this the now in time. Further still, time not being essence, 
but an accident, it would not thus indicate a demiurgic power, so as to produce 
some things perpetually in generation, or becoming to be, but others with a 
more temporal generated subsistence; and some things more slowly proceeding 
to being than these, but swifter than more imbecil natures; at the same time 
distributing to all things an accommodated and proper measure of permanency 
in beings. But if time is a demiurgic essence, it will not be the whole soul, nor 
a part of soul; for the conception of soul is different from that of time, and 
each is the cause of different and not of the same things. For soul imparts life, 
and moves all things, and hence the world, so far as it approaches to soul, is 
filled with life, and participates of motion; but time excites fabrications to their 
perfection, and is the supplier of measure and a certain perpetuity to wholes. 
It will not, therefore, be subordinate to soul, since soul participates of it, if not 
essentially, yet according to its transitive energies. For the soul of the universe 
is said to energize incessantly, and to live intellectually through the whole of 
time. It remains, therefore, that time is an essence, and not secondary to that 
of soul. In short, if eternity were the progeny of intellect, or were a certain 
intellectual power, it would be necessary to say that time also is something of 
this kind pertaining to soul: but if eternity is the exempt measure of the 
multitude of intelligibles, and the comprehension of the perpetuity and 
perfection of all things, must not time also have the same relation to soul and 
the animastic order? So that time will differ from eternity, in the same manner 
as all proceeding natures from their abiding causes. For eternity exhibits more 
transcendency with respect to the things measured by it than time, since the 
former comprehends in an exempt manner the essences and the unities of 
intelligibles; but the latter does not measure the essences of the first souls, as 
being rather coordinated and generated together with them. Intelligibles also 
are more united with eternity than mundane natures with time. The union 
indeed of the former is so vehement, that some of the more contemplative 
philosophers have considered eternity to be nothing else than one total 
intellect; but no wise man would be willing to consider time as the same with 
the things existing in time, through the abundant separation and difference 
between the two. 

If then time is neither anything belonging to motion, nor an attendant on the 
energy of soul, nor, in short, the offspring of soul, what will it be? For 
perhaps it is not sufficient to say that it is the measure of mundane natures, nor 
to enumerate the goods of which it is the cause, but to the utmost of our 
power we should endeavour to apprehend its idiom. May we not therefore say, 
since its essence is most excellent, perfective of soul, and present to all things, 
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that it is an intellect, not only abiding but also subsisting in motion? Abiding 
indeed according to its inward energy, and by which it is truly eternal, but 
being moved according to its externally proceeding energy, by which it 
becomes the boundary of all transition. For eternity possessing the abiding, 
both according to its inward energy, and that which it exerts to things eternal, 
time being assimilated to it according to the former of these energies, becomes 
separated from it according to the latter, abiding and being moved. And as 
with respect to the essence of the soul, we say that it is intelligible, and at the 
same time generated, partible, and at the same time impartible, and are no 
otherwise able perfectly to apprehend its middle nature than by employing after 
a manner opposites, what wonder is there if, perceiving the nature of time to 
be partly immovable and partly subsisting in motion, we, or rather not we, but 
prior to us, the philosopher, through the eternal, should indicate its intellectual 
monad abiding in sameness, and through the moveable its externally proceeding 
energy, which is participated by soul and the whole world? For we must not 
think that the expression the eternal simply indicates that time is the image of 
eternity, for if this were the case, what would have hindered Plato from 
directly saying that it is the image, and not the eternal image of eternity? But 
he was willing to indicate this very thing, that time has an eternal nature, but 
not in such a manner as animal itself is said to be eternal: for that is eternal 
both in essence and energy; but time is partly eternal, and partly, by its 
external gift, moveable. Hence theurgists call it eternal, and Plato very 
properly denominates it not only so, for one thing is alone moveable, both 
essentially and according to the participants of it, being alone the cause of 
motion, as soul, and hence it alone moves itself and other things: but another 
thing 1s alone immovable, preserving itself without transition, and being the 
cause to other things of a perpetual subsistence after the same manner, and to 
moveable natures through soul. It is necessary, therefore, that the medium 
between these two extremes should be that which, both according to its own 
nature, and the gifts which it imparts to others, is immovable and at the same 
time moveable, essentially immovable indeed, but moved in its participants. 
But a thing of this kind is time; hence time is truly, so far as it is considered 
in itself, immovable, but so far as it is in its participants, it is moveable, and 
subsists together with them, unfolding itself into them. It is therefore eternal, 
and a monad, and centre essentially, and according to its own abiding energy; 
but it is, at the same time, continuous and number, and a circle, according to 
its proceeding and being participated. Hence it is a certain proceeding intellect, 
established indeed in eternity, and on this account is said to be eternal. For it 
would not otherwise contribute to the assimilation of mundane natures to more 
perfect paradigms, unless it were itself previously suspended from them. But 
it proceeds and abundantly flows into the things which are guarded by it. 
Whence I think the chief of theurgists celebrate time as a god, as Julian in the 
seventh of the Zones, and venerate it by these names, through which it is 
unfolded in its participants; causing some things to be older, and others to be 
younger, and leading all things in a circle. Time, therefore, possessing a certain 
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intellectual nature, circularly leads according to number, both its other 
participants and souls. For time is eternal, not in essence only, but also in its 
inward enerpy; but so far as it is participated by externals, it is alone movable, 
coextending and harmonizing with them the gift which it imparts. But every 
soul is transitively moved, both according to its inward and external enerpies, 
by the latter of which it moves bodies. And it appears to me that those who 
thus denominated time xpovoc, had this conception of its nature, and were 
therefore willing to call it as it were yopevovrog vouc, an intellect moving in 
measure; but dividing the words perhaps for the sake of concealment, they 
called it xpovoç. Perhaps too, they gave it this appellation because it abides, 
and is at the same time moved in measure; by one part of itself abiding, and by 
the other proceeding with measured motion. By the conjunction, therefore, of 
both these, they signify the wonderful and demiurpic nature of this god. And 
it appears, that as the demiurpus being intellectual began from intellect to adorn 
the universe, so time being itself supermundane, began from soul to impart 
perfection. For that time is not only mundane, but by a much greater priority 
supermundane, is evident; since as eternity is to animal itself, so is time to this 
world, which is animated and illuminated by intellect, and wholly an image of 
animal itself, in the same manner as time of eternity. 

Time, therefore, while it abides, moves in measure; and through its abiding, 
its measured motions are infinite, and are restored to their pristine state. For 
moving in measure, the first of intellects about the whole fabrication of things, 
so far as it perpetually subsists after the same manner, and is intellect according 
to essence, it 1s said to be eternal; but so far as it moves in measure, it circularly 
leads souls, and natures, and bodies, and, in short, periodically restores them to 
their pristine condition. For the world is moved indeed, as participating of 
soul; but it is moved in an orderly manner, because it participates of intellect; 
and it is moved periodically with a motion from the same to the same, 
imitating the permanency of the intellect which it contains, through the 
resemblance of time to eternity. And this it is to make the world more similar 
to its paradigm; viz. by restoring it to one and the same condition, to assimilate 
it to that which abides in one, through the circulation according to time. From 
these things also, you have all the causes of time according to Plato; the 
demiurgus indeed, as the fabricative cause; eternity as the paradigm; and the end 
the circulation of the things moved to that which is one, according to periods. 
For in consequence of not abiding in one, it aspires after that which is one, that 
it may partake of The One, which is the same with The Good. For it is evident 
that the progression of things is not one, and in a right line, infinitely extended 
as it were both ways, but is bounded and circumscribed, moving in measure 
about the father of wholes, and the monad of time infinitely evolving all the 
strength of fabrication, and again returning to its pristine state. For whence are 
the participants of time enabled to return to their pristine condition, unless that 
which is participated possessed this power and peculiarity of motion? Time, 
therefore, the first of things which are moved, circulating according to an 
energy proceeding to externals, and returning to its pristine state, after all the 
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evolution of its power, thus also restores the periods of other things to their 
former condition. By the whole progression of itself indeed, it circularly leads 
the soul which first participates of it; but by certain parts of itself, it leads 
round other souls and natures, the celestial revolutions, and among things last, 
the whole of generation: for in consequence of time circulating all things 
circulate; but the circles of different natures are shorter and longer. For again, 
if the demiurgus himself made time to be a moveable image of eternity, and 
gave it subsistence according to his intellection about eternity, it is necessary 
that what is moveable in time, should be circular and moved in measure, that 
it may not apostatize from, and may evolve the intelligence of the father about 
eternity. For, in short, since that which is moveable in time is comprehensive 
of all motions, it is requisite that it should be bounded much prior to the 
things which are measured by it: for not that which is deprived of measure, but 
the first measure, measures things; as neither does infinity bound, but the first 
bound. But time is moved, neither according to soul, nor according to nature, 
nor according to that which is corporeal and apparent; since its motions would 
thus be divisible, and not comprehensive of wholes. It would likewise thus 
participate of irregularity, either more or less, and its motions would be 
indigent of time. For all of them are beheld in time, and not in progression, 
as those which are the measures of wholes, but in a certain quality of life, or 
lation, or passion. But the motion of time is a pure and invariable progression, 
equal and similar, and the same. For it is exempt both from regular and 
irregular motions, and is similarly present to both, not receiving any alteration 
through the motions themselves being changed, but remaining the same 
separate from all inequality, being energetic and restorative of whole motions 
according to nature, of which also it is the measure. It also subsists unmingled 
with the natures which it measures, according to the idiom of its intellectual 
energy, but proceeds transitively, and according to the peculiarity of self- 
motion. And in this respect, indeed, it accords with the order of soul, but is 
inherent in the things which are bounded and perfected by it according to a 
primary cause of nature. It is not however similar in all respects to any one 
thing. For in a certain respect it is necessary that the measure of wholes should 
be similar to all things, and be allied to all things, but yet not be the same with 
any one of the things measured. 

The motion, therefore, of time proceeds evolving and dividing impartible and . 
abiding power, and causing it to appear partible; being as it were a certain 
number, divisibly receiving all the forms of the monad, and reverting and 
circulating to itself. For thus the motion of time proceeding according to the 
measures in the temporal monad conjoins the end with the beginning, and this 
infinitely; possessing indeed itself a divine order, not arranged as the 
philosopher Iamblichus also says, but that which arranges; nor an order which 
is attendant on things precedent, but which is the primary leader of effects. 
This motion is also at the same time measured, not indeed from any thing 
endued with interval, for it would be ridiculous to say that things which have 
a more ancient nature and dignity, are measured by things subordinate, but it 
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is measured from the temporal monad alone, which its progression is said to 
evolve, and by a much greater priority from the demiurgus, and from eternity 
itself. With relation to eternity, therefore, which is perfectly immovable, time 
is said to be moveable; just as if some one should say that soul is divisible about 
bodies, when considered with relation to intellect, not that it is this alone, but 
that when compared with intellect, it may appear to be such, though when 
compared with a divisible essence, it is indivisible. Time, therefore, is moveable 
not in itself, but according to the participation from it which appears in 
motions, and by which they are measured and bounded; just as if it should be 
said that soul 1s divisible about bodies, so far as there is a certain divisible 
participation of it about these of which it comprehends the cause. For thus 
also time is moveable, as possessing the cause of the energy externally 
proceeding from it, and which is divisibly apparent in motions, and is separated 
together with them. As motions, therefore, become temporal through 
participation, so time is moveable, through being participated by motions. 


23. (See page 438, line 37e) What day and night, month and year, are, says 
Proclus, and how these are said to be parts of time, but was and will be species, 
and not parts, requires much discussion and profound consideration. If then 
we should say that day is air illuminated by the sun, in the first place, we 
should speak of something which takes place in day, and not that which day 
is; for, when we say that the day is long or short, we certainly do not predicate 
an increase or decrease of the air; and, in the next place, it is difficult to devise 
how this will be a part of time. But if we say that day is the temporal interval 
according to which the sun proceeds from the east to the west, we shall perhaps 
avoid the former objections, but we shall fall into more impervious difficulties. 
For whether, surveying this interval itself without relation to the sun, we say 
that it is day, how does it happen, since the same interval is every where 
according to the same, that day is not every where? And if we consider this 
interval in connection with the solar motion, if it is simply so considered, day 
will always be in the heavens, and there will be no night; and how is it possible 
that a part of time should not be every where? for night, day, and month, are 
here clearly said to be parts of time. But if we connect this interval with the 
circulation of the sun, not simply, but assert that day is the portion of the sun’s 
course from east to west, but night that portion which is produced by his 
course from west to east, the heavens will not possess those nights and days 
which are said to be parts of time; and it is also evident that neither will they 
possess months and years. But we assert of time, both considered according to 
the whole of itself, and every part of its progression, that it is present to the 
whole world: for one and the same now is every where the same. It 1s 
necessary, therefore, that day and the other parts of time should be every where 
the same, though they are participated partibly, and with divulsion by sensible 
fabrications. Assigning, therefore, to these a more principal subsistence, 
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conformably to the custom of our father,‘ we must say, that night and day are 
demiurgic measures of time, exciting and convolving all the apparent and 
unapparent life and motion, and orderly distribution of the inerratic sphere: for 
these are the true parts of time, are present after the same manner to all things, 
and comprehend the primary cause of apparent day and night, each of these 
having a different subsistence in apparent time; to which also Timzus looking 
reminds us how time was generated together with the world. Hence he says 
in the plural number nights and days, as also months and years. But these are 
obvious to all men: for the unapparent causes of these have a uniform 
subsistence prior to things multiplied, and which circulate infinitely. Things 
immovable also subsist prior to such as are moved, and intellectual natures are 
prior to sensibles. Such, therefore, must be our conceptions of night and day 
according to their first subsistence. 

By month we must understand that truly divine temporal measure which 
convolves the lunar sphere, and every termination of the other? circulation. 
But year is that which perfects and connects the whole of middle fabrication, 
according to which the sun is seen possessing the greatest strength, and 
measuring all things in conjunction with time. For neither day nor night, nor 
month, is without the sun, nor much more year, nor any other mundane 
nature. I do not here speak according to the apparent fabrication of things 
alone, for the apparent sun is the cause of these measures, but also according 
to that fabrication which is unapparent. For, ascending higher, we shall find 
that the more true sun’ measures all things in conjunction with time, being 
itself in reality time of time, according to the oracle of the Gods concerning 
it. For that Plato not only knew these apparent parts of time, but also those 
divine parts to which these are homonymous, is evident from the tenth book 
of his Laws. For he there asserts that we call hours and months divine, as 
having the same divine lives, and divine intellects presiding over them, as the 
universe. But, if he now speaks about the apparent parts of time, it is by no 
means wonderful; because now his design is to physiologize. Let these, 
therefore, be the parts of time, of which some are accommodated to the 
inerratic Gods, others to the Gods that revolve about the poles of the oblique 
circle, and others to other Gods, or attendants of the Gods, or to mortal 
animals, or the more sublime or more abject parts of the universe. 


' Meaning his preceptor Syrianus, as being his true father, the father of his soul. 
' Viz. of the circulation about the zodiac. 


S Viz. the sun considered according to its subsistence in the supermundane order of 


Gods. 


Viz. one of the Chaldzan Oracles (See p. 41 TTS vol. VIL] 
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But Plato says that was and will be are species and not parts of time, in the 
same manner as days and nights, and months and years: for by these he 
represents to us those divine orders which give completion to the whole series 
of time; and on this account he calls them parts of time. But was and will be 
are entirely beheld according to each of these; and hence they are certain 
species, not having as it were a peculiar matter; I mean a diurnal or nocturnal 
matter, or any other of this kind. If then these are the species of time which 
was generated together with the world, there was no generation prior to the 
world. Neither, therefore, was there any motion: for in every motion there are 
these species of time, because there are prior and posterior. But, if there was 
not motion, neither was there inordinate motion. In vain, therefore, do the 
followers of Atticus say, that there was time prior to the generation of the 
world, but not subsisting in order: for where time is there also there is past and 
future; and where these are, was and will be must likewise be found. But was 
and will be are species of time generated by the demiurgus: and hence time was 
not prior to the fabrication of the world. Proclus after this observes, that was 
indicates the perfective order of time, but will be the unfolding, in the same 
manner as is, the connective order of time. For time unfolds things which yet 
are not, connects things present, and perfects things past, and introduces a 
boundary to them adapted to their periods. 


24. (See page 439, line 38b) Plato, says Proclus, asserts that time was generated 
together with the universe, animated and endued with intellect, because the 
world first participates of time according to soul and according to a corporeal 
nature. But when he says, "that, being produced together, they may together 
be dissolved, if any dissolution should ever happen to these,” he clearly shows 
that the universe is unbegotten and incorruptible. For, if it was generated, it 
was generated in time; but, if it was generated together with time, it was not 
generated in time: for neither is time generated in time, lest there should be 
time prior to time. If, therefore, the universe was generated together with 
time, it was not generated:' for it is necessary that every thing which is 
generated should be posterior to time; but the universe is by no means 
posterior to time. Again, if every thing which is dissolved, is dissolved on a 
certain time, but time cannot be dissolved in a part of itself, time can never be 
dissolved; so that neither will the universe be dissolved, since it is indissoluble, 
as long as time is indissoluble. Time also is indissoluble through the simplicity 
of its nature, unless some one should denominate the contrariety which arises 
through its procession from, and regression to, the demiurgus, generation and 
dissolution: for thus also the universe possesses dissolution and generation 
according to cause. Just, therefore, as if some one, wishing to indicate that the 


t Viz. it was not generated according to the usual acceptation of the word generated. 
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circulations of the other nature’ are odd in number, should say that the heptad 
is consubsistent with them, that if at any time the heptad should become an 
even number, those circulations also may become even, signifying that the 
circulations will never be changed into an even number, - after the same 
manner must we conceive respecting the all-various indissolubility of the world 
and of time, in consequence of time possessing an indissoluble nature. One 
cause, therefore, of time being generated together with the universe is, that the 
universe may be indissoluble and perpetual; but a second cause is, that it may 
become most similar to its paradigm. How, therefore, does the universe 
become more similar to its paradigm animal itself (av7o f{wov) through time? 
Because, says Plato, as the intelligibles from which animal itself consists receive 
all the power of eternity, which is unific, and connective, and subsists at once, 
collectively and unitedly, so the world receives partibly and divisibly all the 
measured motion of time; through which it was, and is, and will be, not 
possessing these three in the whole of time, but each in a part of time. 


25. (See page 439, line 38c) The one monad itself of time (says Proclus) is an 
all-perfect number; but from this monad there 1s also in each of the celestial 
revolutions a proper measure, Saturnian, or Jovian, or Lunar, receiving its 
peculiarity from the soul and motive deity contained in each of the spheres. 
For one number is adapted to the sun, another to a horse, and another to a 
plant; but the mundane number is common to all that the world contains. 
Hence also we say that the same time is every where. For the world has one 
life, in the same manner as it has one nature, and one intellect. But if it has 
one life, it has also one temporal measure. And as, with respect to the parts 
which it contains, each lives according to the nature which subsists in the world 
as a whole, so also it is measured according to total time; and this is the 
common measure of all things. But after this monad there is a triad, of which 
the summit is the measure of the first circulation, viz. of the motion of the 
inerratic sphere; but the middle is the measure of the revolutions of the planets, 
(for there is one life, one period, and one time, restoring things to their pristine 
condition, of all the planets as of one animal), and the third is the measure of 
the circular motion in generation. For through this the mutations of the 
elements, and the opposition and regeneration of the things moved, again. 
receive their subsistence. But, after this triad, time proceeds according to 
different numbers, measuring wholes, and bounding all things by appropriate 
measures. 


26. (See page 439, line 38d) By the other stars, says Proclus, Plato means Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn; and by the word established, he signifies the perpetual and 


t Viz. the circulations about the zodiac. 
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incorruptible fabrication of them. After this Proclus observes, that it is here 
requisite to call to mind the order of all the mundane spheres. which is as 
follows: The inerratic sphere ranks as a monad, being the cause to all mundane 
natures of an invariable subsistence. But of the triad under this monad, viz. 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the first is the cause of connected comprehension, the 
second of symmetry, and the third of separation. And again, the moon is a 
monad, being the cause of all generation and corruption; but the triad consists 
from the elements! in generation under the moon; and the planets whose 
course is equal* subsist between these. And the Sun, indeed, unfolds truth into 
light, Venus beauty, and Mercury the symmetry of reasons, or the productive 
principles of nature. Or, you may say that the Moon is the cause of nature to 
mortals, she being the self-conspicuous image of fontal’ nature. But the Sun 
is the demiurgus of every thing sensible, since he is also the cause of seeing and 
being seen. Mercury is the cause of the motions of the phantasy; for the sun 
gives subsistence to the phantastic essence. Venus is the cause of the appetites 
of desire; and Mars of all natural irascible motions. Jupiter is the common 
cause of all vital, and Saturn of all gnostic powers. For all the irrational forms 
are divided into these, and the causes of these are comprehended in the celestial 
spheres. 


27. (See page 440, line 38b) Plato, says Proclus, here delivers the one and the 
leading cause of apparent time. For, as the demiurgus gives subsistence to 
unapparent, so the sun to apparent time, which measures the motion of bodies: 
for the sun, through light, leads into the apparent every temporal interval, 
bounds all periods, and exhibits the measures of restorations to a pristine state. 
Very properly, therefore, does Plato call the sun a conspicuous measure, as 
especially unfolding the progression’ of time into the universe, according to 
number. For it has a more accurate period than the five planets, being freed 
from advancing and receding motions, and also revolves more accurately than 
the moon, in consequence of always bounding its progressions to the north and 
south, according to the same sign. But, if it has a more accurate period, it is 
deservedly said to be the measure of measures, and to know from itself the 
periodic measures of the other planets, the ratios which they contain, and the 
swiftness of some of them compared with others. It also imitates in a greater 


t Viz. from fire, air, and water. 


t Viz. Mercury and Venus subsist between the triad Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and the 
Moon. 


S Viz. of Nature, considered as subsisting in its divine cause Rhea. 


` In the original repioôor, but the sense requires we should read xpoodoy. 


degree than the other planets the permanency of eternity, through perpetually 
revolving after the same invariable manner. Such then is its difference with 
respect to the planets. 

But the sun is after another manner a more conspicuous measure of the 
inerratic sphere; since this sphere also has a certain appropriate measure, and 
an appropriate interval, and one invariable number of its proper motion. The 
solar light, however, makes this measure, and all the evolution of apparent 
time, conspicuous and known. Hence Plato says "that these circles might 
possess a certain conspicuous measure:" for though there is a certain measure 
in the other stars, yet it 1s not conspicuous. But the sun unfolds into light both 
other intelligibles and time itself. You must not, however, say, that the solar 
light was therefore generated for the sake of measuring; for how is it possible 
that wholes can have a subsistence for the sake of parts, governing natures for 
the sake of the governed, and things eternal for the sake of such as are 
corruptible? But we should rather say that light manifests total time, possessing 
an unfolding power, and calls forth its supermundane monad, and one measure, 
to a mensuration of the periods of bodies. It is the light of the sun, therefore, 
which makes every thing that is moved to have a conspicuous measure. And 
this, indeed, is its total good. But after wholes it also secondarily benefits parts; 
for it gives the generation of number and a measure to such things as are fit 
participants of these. For irrational natures are destitute of these; but the 
genera of demons follow the periods of the Gods, and men become partakers 
of number and measure. The communications, therefore, of the sun, supernally 
beginning from wholes, descend as far as to parts, conferring good through 
light. And if, commencing from things apparent, you are willing to speak of 
things unapparent, the sun illuminates the whole world, makes the corporeal 
nature of it divine, and the whole of it to be totally filled with life. It also 
leads souls through undefiled light, and imparts to them an undefiled and 
elevating power, and by its rays governs the world. It likewise fills souls with 
empyrean fruits. For the order of the sun proceeds supernally from 
supermundane natures; and hence Plato does not here give subsistence to its 
light from a certain place, but says that the demiurpus enkindled it, as forming 
this sphere from his own essence, and emitting from the solar fountain a 
divulsed and nascent life; which also theologists assert concerning the 
supermundane firmaments. On this account, also, Plato appears to me ta 
deliver a twofold generation of the sun; one together with the seven governors 
of the world, when he fashions their bodies and places them in their revolving 
spheres; but the other the enkindling of its light, according to which he imparts 
to it supermundane power. For it is one thing to generate itself by itself, the 
whole bulk of the sun, and another to generate it together with a governing 
idiom, through which it is called the king of every thing visible, and is 
established as analogous to the one fountain of good. For, as The Good Itself, 
being better than the intelligible, illuminates both intellect and the intelligible, 
so the sun, being better than the visible essence, illuminates sight, and whatever 
is visible. But if the sun is above the visible essence, it will have a super 
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mundane nature: for the world is visible and tangible, and possesses a body. 
We must, therefore, survey the sun in a twofold respect; as one of the seven 
mundane governors, and as the leader of wholes, as mundane and as 
supermundane, according to which also he illuminates with divine light. For, 
as The Good generates truth, which deifies both the intelligible and intellectual 
orders; as Phanes, according to Orpheus, emits intelligible light, which fills all 
the intellectual Gods with intelligence; and as Jupiter enkindles an intellectual 
and demiuric light in all supermundane natures, so the sun illuminates every 
thing visible through this undefiled light. But that which illuminates is always 
in an order more elevated than the things which are illuminated. For neither 
is The Good intelligible, nor is Phanes intellectual, nor Jupiter supermundane. 
From this reasoning, therefore, the sun being supermundane emits the fountains 
of light. And the most mystic of discourses place the wholeness of the sun in 
the supermundane order; for there a solar world and total light subsist, as the 
oracles of the Chaldzans say, and as I am persuaded. And thus much 
concerning these particulars. 

Proclus afterwards, near the end of his commentary on this part, observes, 
that if by the heavens here we understand that which is moved in a circle, the 
sun does not illuminate the whole of this: for there are shadows there, through 
the obscurations of the stars and the moon. But nothing in the world is pure 
from shadow, (as neither is there any thing mundane pure from matter, 
supermundane natures alone being without shadow and immaterial,) except the 
sun. Hence, the sun is truly shadowless and without generation, every thing 
else receiving at different times different illuminative additions. Why, then, 
some one may say, was not the light of the sun enkindled in the first of the 
periods from the earth? Because, I reply, the effulgence of the sun is of itself 
incommensurate with generation; but the moon, existing as a medium, and first 
receiving his light, renders it more commensurate with generation. For, as 
Aristotle says, the moon is, as it were, a lesser sun. And it is requisite that 
what is proximately above generation should not be the most splendid and 
luminous. For it is not lawful that a thing of this kind should approach to that 
which is dark; but what is proximate to the darkness of generation must 
necessarily be luminous in a secondary degree, always possessing, indeed, its 
proper light, but evincing a mutation in its participation of a more excellent 
light. It is likewise requisite that it should exhibit this mutation in an orderly 
manner, that through this mutation it may be the paradigm of that very 
mutable nature which matter introduces to generated things. 

But that the stars, and all heaven, receive light from the sun, may be easily 
perceived. For that which is common in many things derives its subsistence 
from one cause, which is either exempt or coordinate; and the coordinate cause 
is that which first participates of that form. But that first participates in which 
this form especially subsists the first. If, therefore, light especially subsists in 
the sun, the sun will be the first light, and from this the light in other things 
will be derived. 


28. (See page 441, line 39c) Whatever ideas, therefore, intellect perceived by the 
dianoétic energy in animal itself, etc. 


The demiurgic wholeness, says Proclus' (p. 266), weaves parts in conjunction 
with wholes, numbers with monads, and makes every part of the universe to 
be a world, and causes a whole and a universe to subsist in a part. For the 
world is allotted this from its similitude to animal itself, because animal itself 
is an entire monad and number, an all perfect intelligible intellect, and a 
plenitude of intelligible causes, which it generated so as to abide eternally in 
itself. For there 1s one multitude which abides in causes, and another which 
proceeds and 1s distributed; since the demiurgus himself also gives subsistence 
to some genera of gods in himself, and produces others from himself, into 
secondary and third orders. His father Saturn likewise generates some divinities 
as paradigmatic causes of fabrication abiding in himself, and others as demiurgic 
causes coordinated with wholes. And the grandfather of Jupiter, Heaven, 
contains some divinities in, and separates others from himself. Theologists also 
manifest these things by mystic names, such as concealment, absorption, and the 
being educated by Fate. But by a great priority to these, intelligible intellect, the 
father of wholes, generates some causes, and unfolds them into light, in himself, 
but produces others from himself; containing within his own comprehensions, 
such as are uniform, whole, and all-perfect, but producing through difference 
into other orders such as are multiplied and divided. Since therefore every 
paternal order gives subsistence to things after this manner, this world, which 
is an imitation of the intelligible orders, and is elevated to them, very properly 
contains one al/ness prior to partial animals, and another, that which receives 
its completion from them, and together with the former receives the latter, that 
it may be most similar both to the demiurgic and paradigmatic cause. 

With respect to animal itself, we have before said what it is according to our 
opinion, and we shall also now say, that of the intelligible extent, one thing is 
the highest, united and occult; and another is the power of this, proceeding, and 
at the same time abiding; and another, that which unfolds itself through energy, 
and exhibits the intelligible multitude which it contains. Of these also, the first 
is intelligible being, the second intelligible life, and the third intelligible 
intellect. Animal itself, however, cannot be the first being: for multitude is not 
there, nor the tetrad of ideas, but through its singleness and ineffable union it. 
is called one by Plato. And, in short, animal itself is said to participate of 
eternity, but the first being participates of nothing, unless some one should say 


' The beginning of the Commentary of this part of the 7imeus ts unfortunately 
wanting in the original; and by a strange confusion, the words xa n toem, which there 
form the beginning, are connected with the comment in the preceding text, which 
comment is also imperfect; and the whole is still more strange, the part which 1s wanting 
to the completion of this preceding comment is to be found in p. 270, beginning at the 
words 7o ôe ovtTwe, line 11. 
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it participates of The One, which is itself a thing in every respect deserving 
consideration. For may we not say that what is above being itself, is even 
more excellent than this appellation The One? But that is primarily one, which 
is not such according to participation. Animal itself, therefore, cannot be being 
itself, through the above-mentioned causes. Neither can it be intelligible life: 
for animal is secondary to life, and is said to be animal by a participation of 
life. In short, if animal itself were the second, eternity would be being; but this 
is impossible: for being itself is one thing, and eternal being another; the former 
being the monad of being, and the latter the duad, having the ever connected 
with being. Besides the former is the cause of being to all things, but the latter, 
of their permanency according to being. If therefore animal itself is neither the 
one being, nor being itself, nor that which is immediately posterior to this, for 
eternity is this, being intelligible power, infinite life, and wholeness itself, 
according to which every divine nature is at once a whole; since this is the case, 
animal itself must be the remaining third. For animal itself must necessarily in 
a certain respect be intellect, since the image of it entirely subsists with sense, 
but sense is the image of intellect; so that in that which is primarily animal, 
intellect will be primarily inherent. If therefore it is secondary to life, it must 
necessarily subsist according to intelligible intellect: for being intelligible, and 
an animal, as Plato says, the most beautiful of intelligibles, and only begotten, 
it will possess this order. Hence animal itself is intelligible intellect, 
comprehending the intellectual orders of the gods in itself, of which also it is 
collective, unific, and perfective, being the most beautiful boundary of 
intelligibles, unfolding their united and unknown cause to intellectual natures, 
exciting itself to all-various ideas and powers, and producing all the secondary 
orders of the gods. Hence also Orpheus calls it the god Phanes, as unfolding 
into light the intelligible unities, and ascribes to him the forms of animals, 
because the first cause of intelligible animals shines forth in him; and multiform 
ideas, because he primarily comprehends intelligible ideas. He also calls him the 
key of intellect, because he bounds the whole of an intelligible essence, and 
connectedly contains intellectual life. To this mighty divinity the demiurgus 
of the universe is elevated, being himself, indeed, as we have before said, 
intellect, but an intellectual intellect, and particularly the cause of intellect. 
Hence he is said to behold animal itself: for to behold is the peculiarity of the 
intellectual gods; since the thþeologist' also denominates intelligible intellect 
eyeless. Concerning this intellect therefore he says, 


Love, eyeless, rapid, feeding in his breast. 


For the object of his energy is intelligible. But the demiurgus being intellect, 
is not a participated intellect,’ that he may be the demiurgus of wholes, and 


' Viz. Orpheus. 


t Viz. he is not an intellect consubsistent with soul. 
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that he may be able to look to animal itself. But being imparticipable, he is 
truly intellectual intellect. And, indeed, through simple intelligence, he is 
conjoined with the intelligible, but through various intelligence, he hastens to 
the generation of secondary natures. Plato, therefore, calls his intelligence 
vision, as being without multitude, and as shining with intelligible light; but he 
denominates his second energy dtanoétic, as proceeding through simple 
intelligence to the generation of demiurgic works. And Plato indeed says, that 
he looks to animal itself; but Orpheus, that he leaps to and absorbs it, Night! 
pointing it out to him: for through this goddess, who is both intelligible and 
intellectual, intellectual intellect is conjoined with the intelligible. You must 
not however on this account say, that the demiurgus looks to that which is 
external to himself: for this is not lawful to him; but that being converted to 
himself, and to the fountain of ideas which he contains, he is also conjoined 
with the monad of the all-various orders of forms. For since we say that our 
soul by looking to itself knows all things, and that things prior are not external 
to it, how is it possible that the demiurpic intellect, by understanding itself, 
should not in a far greater degree survey the intelligible world? For animal 
itself is also contained in him, though not monadically, but according to a 
certain divine number. Hence he is said by theologists, as we have observed, 
to absorb the intelligible god, being himself intellectual, in consequence of 
containing the whole of an intelligible essence, formal divisions, and the 
intelligible number, which Plato indicating denominates the ideas of the 
demiurpus, such and so many, by the former of these appellations manifesting 
the idioms of causes, and by the latter, separation according to number. 

If these things then subsist after this manner, it is not proper to place an 
infinity of forms in intelligibles: for that which is definite is more allied to 
principles than the indefinite; and the first natures are always more contracted 
in quantity, but transcend ın power natures posterior to and proceeding from 
them. Nor must we say with some, that animal itself is separate from the 
demiurpgus, thus making the intelligible to be external to intellect: for we do not 
make that which is seen subordinate to that which sees, that it may be external, 
but we assert that it is prior to it: and more divine intelligibles are understood 
by such as are more various, as being contained in them; since our soul also 
entering into itself, is said to discover all things, divinity and wisdom, as 
Socrates asserts. Animal itself therefore is prior and not external to the 
demiurpus. And there indeed all things subsist totally and intelligibly, but in 
the demiurgus intellectually and separately: for in him the definite causes of the 
sun and moon presubsist, and not one idea alone of the celestial gods, which 
gives subsistence to all the celestial genera. Hence the Oracles assert,’ that his 


' Night subsists at the summit of that divine order which is denominated 


intelligible, and at the same time intellectual. 


t Viz. The Chaldean Oracles [TTS vol. VI, p. 34.) See the Parmenides. 
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demiurgic energies burst about the bodies of the world like swarms of bees: for 
a divine intellect evolves into every demiurgic multitude the total separation of 
these energies in intellect. 


29. (See page 441, line 40a) But these ideas are four, etc. 


As with respect to demiurgic intelligence, a monad is the leader of intellectual 
multitude, and as with respect to paradigm, unical form subsists prior to 
number, in like manner discourse, the interpreter of divine concerns, shadowing 
forth the nature of the things of which it is the messenger, first receives the 
whole of the thing known collectively, and according to enthusiastic projection, 
but afterwards expands that which is convolved, unfolds the one intelligence 
through arguments, and divides that which is united; conformably to the nature 
of things, at one time interpreting their union, and at another their separation, 
since it is neither naturally adapted, nor is able to comprehend both these at 
once. Agreeably to this, the discourse of Plato first divinely unfolds the whole 
number of intelligible ideas and afterwards distributes into parts the 
progressions which this number contains: for there intelligible multitude is 
apparent, where the first monads of ideas subsist. And that this is usual with 
Plato we have before abundantly shown. Descending therefore from words to 
things, let us in the first place see what this tetrad itself of ideas is, and whence 
this number originates, and in the next place what the four ideas are, and they 
subsist in animal itself, whether so as that its all perfect nature receives its 
completion from these, or after some other manner, for by thus proceeding we 
shall discover the divinely intellectual conception of Plato. It is necessary, 
however, again to recur to the above-mentioned demonstrations, in which we 
said that the first, united, and most simple intelligible essence of the gods, 
proceeding supernally from the unity of unities, but according to a certain 
mode which is ineffable and incomprehensible by all things, one part of this 
essence ranks as the first, is occult and paternal; but another part ranks as the 
second, and is the one power, and incomprehensible measure of wholes; and the 
third part is that which has proceeded into energy and all various powers, and 
is at the same time both paternal and fabricative. The first of these also is a 
monad, because it is the summit of the whole intelligible extent, and the 
fountain and cause of divine numbers; but the second is a duad, for it both 
abides and proceeds as in intelligible genera, and has the ever connected with 
being; and the third is the tetrad which is now investigated, which receives all 
the occult cause of the monad, and unfolds in itself its unproceeding power. 
For such things as subsist in the monad primarily, and with unproceeding 
union, the tetrad exhibits in a divided manner, now separated according to 
number, and a production into secondary natures. But since the third possesses 
an order adapted to it, yet also entirely participates of the causes prior to itself, 
it is not only the tetrad, but besides this which is still greater, as a monad it is 
allotted a paternal, and as a duad a fabricative and prolific transcendency. So 
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far therefore as it is called animal itself, it is the monad of the nature of all 
animals, intellectual, vital, and corporeal; but so far as it comprehends at the 
same time the male and female nature, it is a duad; for these subsist in an 
appropriate manner in all the orders of animals, in one way in the gods, in 
another in demons, and in another in mortals; but so far as from this duad, 1t 
gives subsistence to the four ideas of animals in itself, it is a tetrad; for the 
fourfold fabrication of things proceeds according to these ideas, and the first 
productive cause of wholes is the tetrad. Plato therefore teaching this tetradic 
power of the paradigm, and the most unical ideas of mundane natures, says, 
that they are four, comprehended in one animal itself. For there is one idea 
there, animal itself; and there is also a duad, viz. the female and the male, or, 
according to Plato, possessing genera and species: for he calls two of the ideas 
genera, viz. the intellectual and the air-wandering, but the other two species, as 
being subordinate to these. There is also a tetrad; and as far as to this, 
intelligible forms proceed into other productive principles according to a 
different number. For according to every order there is an appropriate 
number, the lesser comprehending the more total ideas, but the more 
multiplied number such as are more partial; since more divine natures being 
contracted in quantity, possess a transcendency of power; and the forms of 
second natures are more multiplied than those prior to them; such as are 
intellectual more than intelligibles, supermundane than intellectual, and 
mundane than supermundane forms. These then are the forms which proceed 
to an ultimate distribution, just as intelligibles receive the highest union: for all 
progression diminishes power and increases multitude. If therefore Timzus 
discoursed about a certain intellectual order, he would have mentioned another 
number, as for instance the hebdomadic or decadic; but since he speaks about 
the intelligible cause of ideas, and which comprehends all such animals as are 
intelligible, he says that the first ideas are four. For there the tetrad subsists 
proceeding from the intelligible monad, and filling the demiurgic decad. For 
"divine number, according to the Pythagorean hymn upon it, proceeds from 
the retreats of the undecaying monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad, which 
produces the mother of all things, the universal recipient, venerable, placing a 
boundary about all things, undeviating and unwearied, which both immortal 
gods and earth-born men call the sacred decad."' Here the uniform and occult 
cause of being? is called the undecaying monad, and the retreats of the monad: 
but the manifestation of intelligible multitude, which the duad subsisting 
between the monad and tetrad unfolds, is denominated the divine tetrad; and 
the world itself receiving images of all the divine numbers, supernally imparted 


t The last line of these verses, viz. aPavarot re Beor, kar ynyeveets avOpwrot, is not 
in Proclus, but is added from the Commentaries of Syrianus on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
where alone it is to be found. 


* Viz. The summit of the intelligible triad, or superessential being. 


to it, is the decad: for thus we may understand these verses looking to the 
fabrication of the world. And thus much concerning this tetrad. 

In the next place, let us consider what the four ideas are, and what are the 
things to which they give subsistence: for there are different opinions 
concerning this, some especial regarding the words of Plato, asserting that the 
progression is into gods, and the mortal genera, but others looking to things, 
that it is into gods, and the genera superior to man, because these subsist prior 
to mortals, and it is necessary that the demiurgus should not immediately 
produce mortals from divine natures. Others again conjoin both these, and 
follow what is written in the Epinomis, that gods subsist in the heavens, 
dzmons in the air, demigods in water, and men and other mortal animals in 
the earth. Such then being the diversity of opinion among the interpreters, we 
admire indeed the lovers of things, but we shall endeavour to follow our 
leader.’ Hence we say that the celestial genus of gods comprehends all the 
celestial genera, whether they are divine, angelic, or demoniacal; but the air- 
wandering, all such as are arranged in the air, whether gods, or their attendant 
demons, or mortal animals that live in the air. Again, that the aquatic 
comprehends all the genera that are allotted water, and those natures that are 
nourished in water; and the pedestrial, the animals that are distributed about 
the earth, and that subsist and grow in the earth. For the demiurgus is at once 
the cause of all mundane natures, and the common father of all things, 
generating the divine and demoniacal genera by and through himself alone, but 
delivering mortals to the junior gods, as they are able proximately to generate 
them. The paradigm also is not the cause of some, but by no means of other 
animals, but it possesses the most total causes of all things. 

It is also requisite to consider the proposed words in an appropriate manner, 
according to every order; as, for instance, the genus of gods arranged in the 
heavens, in one way, in those that are properly called gods, and in another, in 
the genera more excellent than man. For we say that there are celestial angels, 
dzmons, and heroes, and that all these are called gods, because the divine idiom 
has dominion over their essential peculiarity. Again, we must consider the 
winged and air-wandering in one way in the aérial gods, in another in demons, 
and in another in mortals. For that which 1s intellectual in the gods, 1s 
denominated winged; that which is providential, atr-wandering, as pervading 
through all the sphere of the air, and connectedly-containing the whole of it. 
But in demons, the winged signifies rapidity of energy; and the air-wandering 
indicates their being every where present, and proceeding through all things 
without impediment. And in mortals, the winged manifests the motion through 
one organ of those natures that alone employ the circular motion; but the air- 
wandering, the all-various motion through bodies: for nothing hinders partial 
souls that live in the air from pervading through it. Again, the aquatic in divine 
natures, indicates a government inseparable from water: and hence the oracle 


' Viz. Syrianus, the preceptor of Proclus. 
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calls these gods water-walkers;' but in the genera attendant on the gods, it 
signifies that which is connective of a moist nature. And indeed the pedestrial, 
in one place, signifies that which connectedly contains the last seat of things, 
and proceeds through it, in the same manner as the terrestrial, that which stably 
rules over this seat, and is perfective of ıt through all-various powers and lives; 
but in another place it signifies the government at different times of different 
parts of the earth, through an appropriate motion. And thus much concerning 
the names. 

But from these things it may be inferred that intelligible animal itself is 
entirely different from animal itself in the demiurgus; since the former has not 
definite ideas of mortal animals. For the demiurgus wishing to assimilate what 
the world contains to every thing in himself, produced mortal animals, that he 
might make the world all-perfect; but he comprehends the definite ideas of 
these, producing them from the immortal genera. He knows therefore mortal 
animals, and it is evident that he knows them formally; and he thinks fit that 
the junior gods, looking to him, and not to animal itself, should fabricate them, 
in consequence of containing in himself separately the ideas of mortals and 
immortals. In animal itself, therefore, with respect to the aérial, or aquatic, or 
terrestrial, there was one idea of each of these, the cause of all aérial, aquatic, 
or pedestrial animals, but they are divided in the demiurgus; and some are 
formal comprehensions of immortal aérial, and others of mortal aérial animals; 
and after the same manner with respect to the aquatic and terrestrial genera. 
The formal multitude therefore in animal itself, is not the same with that in the 
demiurpus, as may be inferred from these arguments. 

We may also see that Plato makes a division of these genera into monad and 
triad, (opposing the summit of the celestial genus to the total genera,) and into 
two duads. For he denominates the celestial and winged, genus, but the aquatic 
and pedestrial, species; the latter possessing and order subordinate to the 
former, in the same manner as species to genus. It is likewise requisite to 
observe that he omits the region of fire in these, because the divine genus 
comprehends the summit of fire. For of sublunary bodies, fire has not any 
proper region, but subsists according to mutation alone, always requiring the 
nourishment of air and water. For its proper place, as fire, is on high: but 
neither is it there, since it would be seen, being naturally visible; nor can it 
arrive thither, being extinguished by the surrounding air, which is dissimilar to 
it. If, therefore, it 1s requisite that there should be a wholeness of fire, and that 
possessing a form it should be somewhere, and not alone consist in being 
generated, and if there is no such fire under the moon, fire will alone subsist 
in the heavens, abiding such as it is, and always possessing its proper place. For 


' Here, also by an unaccountable mistake, all that follows after the word 


vdpoBaTnpac, water-walkers, which is in p. 270, and which ought immediately to follow 
this word, begins near the bottom of p. 272, at the words ewe ĝe Twv Exoperwy, etc. 


a motion upwards! is not the property of fire when subsisting according to 
nature, but is alone peculiar to fire when subsisting contrary to nature. Thus 
also the SACRED DISCOURSE of the Chaldeans conjoins things aérial with the 
lunar ratlings, attributing to fire the celestial region, according to a division of 
the elements in the world. For the fire in generation is a certain defluxion of 
the celestial fire, and is in the cavities of the other elements. There is not 
however a sphere of fire by itself, but the summit of air imitates the purity of 
supernal fire. And we denominate this sublunary fire, and call the region under 
the heavens the place of fire: for this is most similar to the celestial profundity, 
as the termination of air is to water, which 1s gross and dark. But you should 
not wonder if the most attenuated and pure fire will be in the summits of air, 
as the most gross and turbid is in the bosom of the earth; not making this pure 
fire to be a wholeness different from the whole air, but considering it, being 
most attenuated, as carried in the pores of the air, which are most narrow. 
Hence it is not seen through two causes; from not being distinct from the air, 
and from consisting of the smallest parts: so that it does not resist our sight in 
the same manner as the light of visible objects. True fire, therefore, subsists in 
the heavens; but of sublunary fire, that which is most pure, is in the air 
proximate to the celestial regions, which Plato in the course of this Dialogue 
calls ether; and that which is most gross, is contained in the recesses of the 
earth. 


30. (See page 442, line 40d) Plato here calls the sublunary Gods who 
proximately preside over, and orderly distribute, the realms of generation, 
demons; for a God who proximately presides over any thing is a demon 
according to analogy. Proclus, in speaking concerning demons who fill up all 
the middle space between Gods and men, observes as follows: "There is a triad 
which conjoins our souls with the Gods, proceeding analogous to the three’ 
primary causes of things, though Plato is accustomed to call the whole of it 
dzmoniacal. For the angelic preserves an analogy to the intelligible, which first 
unfolds itself into light from the arcane and occult fountain of things; on which 
account it also unfolds the Gods, and announces their occult nature. The 
dzmoniacal is analogous to infinite life; and hence it proceeds every where 
according to many orders, and possesses various species and a multitude of 
forms. But the heroic subsists according to intellect and a convertive energy; 
and hence it is the inspective guardian of purification, and a magnificently 


+ Agreeably to this, Plotinus observes, that every body, when in its proper place, 
is either at rest, or moves circularly. 


Viz. Being, life, and intellect, which considered according to their first subsistence 
form the intelligible triad, or the first procession from the ineffable principle of things. 
See the Parmenides. 
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operating life. Again, the angelic proceeds according to the intellectual life of 
the demiurgus; and hence it also is essentially intellectual, and interprets and 
transmits a divine intellect to secondary natures. The dzmoniacal governs 
according to the demiurpic providence and nature of wholes, and rightly gives 
completion to the order of all the world. But the heroic subsists according to 
a providence convertive of all these. Hence, this genus is sublime, elevates souls 
on high, and is the cause of the grand and robust. And such are the triple 
genera which are suspended from the Gods, viz. from the celestial Divinities, 
and from the inspective guardians of generation. For about each of these Gods 
there is an appropriate number of angels, demons, and heroes: for each is the 
leader of a multitude which receives the form of its ruling Deity. And on this 
account the angels, demons, and heroes of the celestial Gods are celestial; of the 
Gods that preside over generation, they are generative; of those that elevate 
souls on high, they are anagogic; of I those that are immutable, they are 
immutable; and so on. And again, in those Gods of an anagogic characteristic, 
the angels, demons, and heroes of the Saturnian Gods are saturnine, but those 
of the Solar Gods are solar. And in those that are vivific, the attendants of the 
Lunar Deities are lunar, and of the Mercurial Gods, mercurial: for they derive 
their appellations from the Deities from which they are suspended, as being 
continuous with them, and receiving one idea with remission. And why is this 
wonderful, since partial souls also, knowing their presiding and leading Gods, 
call themselves by their names? Or, whence did the Atsculapiuses, the 
Bacchuses, and the Dioscuri receive their appellations? As, therefore, in the 
celestial Gods, so also in those that preside over generation, it is requisite to 
survey about each of them a coordinate, angelic, demoniacal, and heroic 
multitude; the number suspended from each bearing the name of its monad, so 
that there is a celestial God, demon, and hero. With respect to Earth, also, 
Ocean, and Tethys, it is requisite to consider that these proceed into all orders, 
and in a similar manner other Gods. For there is a Jovian, Junonian, and 
Saturnian multitude, which is denominated through the same name of life. Nor 
is there any thing absurd in this, since we call man both intelligible and 
sensible, though the restoration to their pristine condition is in these more 
abundant. And thus much in common concerning the generation-producing 
Gods and dzmons, that, conjoined with the Gods, we may also survey the 
discourse about dzmons: for Plato comprehends each of the genera in the same. 
names. And he seems to call the same powers both demons and Gods on this 
account, that we may understand that the dzmoniacal genus is suspended at the 
same time together with these Gods, and that we may also adapt the names as 
to Gods. This he also does in other places, indicating the every way extended 
nature of the theory, and the eye of science surveying all things together and 
in connection.” 


31. (See page 442, line 41a) The scope of this speech, says Proclus, is, as we 
have said, to insert demiurgic power and providence in the mundane genera of 


Gods, to lead them forth to the generation of the remaining kinds of animals, 
and to place them over mortals, analogously to the father of wholes over the 
one orderly distribution of the universe. For it is necessary that some things 
should be primarily generated by the demiurgic monad, and others through 
other media; the demiurgus, indeed, producing all things from himself, at once 
and eternally, but the things produced in order, and first proceeding from him, 
producing, together with him, the natures posterior to themselves. Thus, for 
instance, the celestial produce sublunary Gods, and these generate mortal 
animals; the demiurpus at the same time fabricating these in conjunction with 
the celestial and sublunary Divinities. For in speaking he understands all 
things, and by understanding all things he also makes the mortal genera of 
animals; these requiring another proximate generating cause, so far as they are 
mortal, and through this receiving a progression into being. But the character 
of the words is enthusiastic, shining with intellectual intuitions, pure and 
venerable as being perfected by the father of the Gods, differing from and 
transcending human conceptions, delicate, and at the same time terrific, full of 
grace and beauty - at once concise and perfectly accurate. Plato. therefore, 
particularly studies these things in the imitations of divine speeches; as he also 
evinces in the Republic, when he represents the Muses speaking sublimely, and 
the prophet ascending to a lofty seat. He also adorns both these speeches with 
conciseness and venerableness, employing the accurate powers of colons, 
directly shadowing forth divine intellections through such a form of words. 
But in the words before us he omits no transcendency either of the grand and 
robust in the sentences and the names adapted to these devices, or of magnitude 
in the conceptions and the figures which give completion to this idea. Besides 
this, also, much distinction and purity, the unfolding of truth, and the 
illustrious prerogatives of beauty, are mingled with the idea of magnitude, this 
being especially adapted to the subject things, to the speaker, and to the hearers. 
For the objects of this speech are, the perfection of the universe, an assimilation 
to all-perfect animal, and the generation of all mortal animals; the maker of all 
things at the same time presubsisting and adorning all things, through exempt 
transcendency, but the secondary fabricators adding what was wanting to the 
formation of the universe. All therefore, being great and divine, as well the 
persons as the things, and shining with beauty and a distinction from each 
other, Plato has employed words adapted to the form of the speech. 

Homer also, when energizing enthusiastically, represents Jupiter speaking, 
converting to himself the twofold coordinations of Gods, becoming himself, as 
it were, the centre of all the divine genera in the world, and making all things 
obedient to his intellection. But at one time he conjoins the multitude of Gods 
with himself without a medium, and at another through Themis as the 
medium. 


But Jove to Themis gives command to call 
The Gods to council. 
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This Goddess pervading every where collects the divine number, and converts 
it to the demiurgic monad. For the Gods are both separate from mundane 
affairs, and eternally provide for all things, being at the same time exempt from 
them through the highest transcendency, and extending their providence every 
where. For their unmingled nature is not without providential energy nor is 
their providence mingled with matter. Through transcendency of power they 
are not filled with the subjects of their government, and, through beneficent 
will, they make all things similar to themselves; in permanently abiding, 
proceeding, and in being separated from all things, being similarly present to 
all things. Since, therefore, the Gods that govern the world, and the demons 
the attendants of these, receive after this manner unmingled purity and 
providential administration from their father; at one time he converts them to 
himself without a medium, and illuminates them with a separate, unmingled, 
and pure form of life. Whence also I think he orders them to be separated 
from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus, and neither convert themselves 
to Greeks nor Barbarians; which is just the same as to say, that they must 
transcend the twofold orders of mundane natures, and abide immutably in 
undefiled intellection. But at another time he converts them to a providential 
attention to secondary natures, through Themis, and calls upon them to direct 
the mundane battle, and excites different Gods to different works. These 
Divinities, therefore, especially require the assistance of Themis, who contains 
in herself the divine laws according to which providence is intimately connected 
with wholes. Homer, therefore, divinely delivers twofold speeches, 
accompanying the twofold energies of Jupiter; but Plato through this one 
speech comprehends those twofold modes of discourse. For the demiurgus 
renders the Gods unmingled with secondary natures, and causes them to 
provide for, and give existence to, mortals. But he orders them to fabricate in 
imitation of himself: and in an injunction of this kind both these are 
comprehended, viz. the unmingled through the imitation of the father, for he 
is separate, being exempt from mundane wholes; but providential energy, 
through the command to fabricate, nourish and increase mortal natures. Or 
rather, we may survey both in each; for in imitating the demiurpus they 
provide for secondary natures, as he does for the immortals; and in fabricating 
they are separate from the things fabricated. For every demiurpic cause is 
exempt from the things generated by it; but that which is mingled with and. 
filled from them 1s imbecil and inefficacious, and is unable to adorn and 
fabricate them. And thus much in common respecting the whole of the speech. 

Let us then, in the first place, consider what we are to understand by "Gods 
of Gods," and what power it possesses: for that this invocation 1s collective and 
convertive of multitude to its monad, that it calls upwards the natures which 
have proceeded to the one fabricator of them, and inserts a boundary and 
divine measure in them, ts clear to those who are not entirely unacquainted 
with such-like discourses. But how those that are allotted the world by their 
father are called Gods of Gods, and according to what conception, cannot easily 
be indicated to the many; for there is an unfolding of one divine intelligence 
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in these names. Proclus then proceeds to relate the explanations given by 
others of these words; which having rejected as erroneous, he very properly, 
in my opinion, adopts the following, which is that of his preceptor, the great 
Syrianus. All the mundane Gods are not simply Gods, but they are wholly 
Gods which participate: for there is in them that which is separate, unapparent, 
and supermundane, and also that which is the apparent image of them, and has 
an orderly establishment in the world. And that, indeed, which is unapparent 
in them is primarily a God, this being undistributed and one; but this vehicle 
which is suspended from their unapparent essence is secondarily a God. For 
if, with respect to us, man is twofold, one inward, according to the soul, the 
„other apparent, which we see, much more must both these be asserted of the 
Gods; since Divinity also is twofold, one unapparent and the other apparent. 
This being the case, we must say that "Gods of Gods” is addressed to all the 
mundane Divinities, in whom there is a connection of unapparent with 
apparent Gods; for they are Gods that participate. In short, since twofold 
orders are produced by the demiurpus, some being supermundane and others 
mundane, and some being without and others with participation, - if the 
demiurgus now addressed the supermundane orders, he would have alone said 
to them, "Gods:" for they are without participation, are separate and 
unapparent: - but since the speech is to the mundane Gods, he calls them Gods 
of Gods, as being participated by other apparent Divinities. In these also 
demons are comprehended; for they also are Gods, as to their order with 
respect to the Gods, whose idiom they indivisibly participate. Thus also Plato, 
in the Phedrus, when he calls the twelve Gods the leaders of demons, at the 
same time denominates all the attendants of the Divinities Gods, adding, “and 
this is the life of the Gods." All these, therefore, are Gods of Gods, as 
possessing the apparent connected with the unapparent, and the mundane with 
the supermundane. 


32. (See page 442, line 41d) It is well observed here by Proclus, that the animal 
spirit (ro mvevpa) comprehends the summits of the irrational life, which 
summits subsist eternally with the vehicle of the soul, as being produced by the 
demiurgus; but that these, being extended and distributed, make this life which 
the junior Gods weave together, being indeed mortal, because the soul must 
necessarily lay aside this distribution, when, being restored to her pristine state, 
she obtains purification, but subsisting for a much longer time than the life of 
this body; and that, on this account, the soul also in Hades chooses a life of this 
kind. For, in consequence of verging to a corporeal nature, she receives this 
mortal life from the junior Gods. If these things then be admitted, the 
demiurgus gives subsistence to the summit of the irrational life, but does not 
produce this life; since, giving subsistence to demons, he certainly also produces 
the irrational life which they contain, but not this life which the junior Gods 
weave together in us; for this is alone adapted to souls falling into generation. 
The mundane Gods, therefore, illuminate their depending vehicles with rational 
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lives; for they possess intellectual souls. But those dæmons who are properly 
defined according to reason use irrational powers. which they keep in 
subjection; but our souls much more possess a life in the vehicle, which is 
irrational with relation to them. It superabounds however by receiving another 
irrational life, which is an apostasy from that life in the vehicle which was 
woven by the junior Gods. All that is immortal, therefore, which souls possess 
according to an imitation of wholes, but the addition of the secondary life is 
mortal. If, therefore, in the summit of the irrational life, there is one impassive 
sense, this in the pneumatic vehicle will generate one passive sense; and this 
latter will produce in the shelly body many and passive senses. The orectic or 
appetitive power, also, in this summit, will produce many orectic powers in the 
spirit, possessing something separate from the shelly body, and capable of being 
disciplined; and these will produce in the body ultimate and material appetitive 
powers. 


33. (See page 443, line 41d) It is well observed here by Proclus, that souls 
possess essential differences, and not differences according to energies only. 
For, says he, some souls look to total and others to partial intellects; and some 
employ undefiled intellections, but others at times depart from the 
contemplation of true beings. Some perpetually fabricate and adorn wholes, 
but others only sometimes revolve with the Gods. And some always move and 
govern fate, but others sometimes subsist under the dominion of fate, and are 
subject to its laws. Some are the leaders to intelligible essence, and others are 
sometimes allotted the order of those that follow. Some are divine only, and 
others are transferred into a different order, dzemoniacal, heroical, human. 
Some employ horses that are good, but others such as are mingled from good 
and evil. And some possess that life alone which they received from the one 
fabrication of things, but others the mortal form of life, which was woven to 
their nature by the junior Gods. Some energize according to all their powers, 
but others at different times draw forth different lives. By no means, therefore, 
do our souls possess the same essence with divinity: for the rational nature is 
different in the two, being in the Gods intellectual, but in our souls mingled 
with the irrational; and in the middle genera it 1s defined according to their 
middle subsistence. In like manner, with respect to every thing else, such as 
reasons, the form of life, intelligence and time, these subsist divinely in divine 
souls, but in a human manner in ours. 

Proclus also further observes, that the common definition of all souls is as 
follows: Soul is an essence subsisting between true essence and generation, being 
mingled from middle genera, divided into essential number, bound with all 
media, diatonically harmonized, living one and a twofold life, and being gnostic 
in one and a twofold manner. 
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34. (See page 443, line 41d) Timæus, says Proclus, by these words indicates the 
similitude, subjection and different progression of partial to total souls. For he 
not only describes their difference together with their alliance, according to first 
and second demiurgic energy, nor alone according to their union with and 
separation from the crater of life, nor yet alone according to excess or defect 
of genera, but also according to the mode of mixture, which is the same, and 
yet not the same. For neither is the temperament of the genera similar, nor the 
unmingling of difference; since this is more abundant in partial souls. Hence, 
of the horses in these, one is good, but the other contrary, and consisting from 
contraries, as it is said in the Phædrus, in consequence of difference having 
' dominion. For the whole mixture is no longer incorruptible, according to the 
same, and after the same manner, but in a second and third degree; since in 
these there are subjection and order. But by incorruptible, here, we must 
understand the immutable, the undeviating, the inflexible, the immaculate form 
of essence, that which is not converted to secondary natures, and which does 
not receive mutation, or subjection of life, that which is established beyond the 
reach of mortality, and that which is exempt from the laws of fate: for these 
things are common to every genus of souls which perpetually transcend 
generation. But the contraries of these are adapted to powers which descend 
into generation, viz. a mutation of life from intelligence to action, the 
becoming sometimes subject to fate, and the being mingled with mortal affairs. 
Neither is the immovable present with these according to the same, since they 
sometimes proceed into generation, nor, when it is present, is it present after 
the same manner: for that which always understands is better than that which 
sometimes departs from its proper intellection. Since, however, in these souls 
also there is an order, and some are undefiled, rarely associating with generation 
and deserting their own order, but others are rolled in all-various flowers, and 
wander myriads of periods, - hence Timzus indicates the difference of these, 
when he says "in a second and third degree.” For souls which descend, and 
become defiled with evil, are very much separated from those that perpetually 
abide on high, and are free from evil: but souls of a middle order are such as 
descend indeed, but are not defiled. For, vice versa, it is not lawful to be 
defiled, and yet abide on high; since evil is not in the Gods, but in the mortal 
place, and in material things. 

Again, therefore, from these things it appears that the first genus of souls is 
divine; for every where that which is the recipient of deity has a leading order, 
in essences, in intellects, in souls and in bodies. But the second genus is that 
which is perpetually conjoined with the Gods, that, through this, souls which 
sometimes depart from may again be recalled to the Gods. The third genus is 
that which falls into generation, but descends with purity, and changes a 
subordinate for a more divine life, but is exempt from vice and passions; for 
this genus is continuous with souls that perpetually abide on high, and are 
perpetually undefiled. But the fourth and last genus is that which abundantly 
wanders, which descends as far as to Tartarus, and is again excited from its dark 
profundities, evolving all-various forms of life, employing various manners, and 
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at different times different passions. It also obtains various forms of animals, 
dæmoniacal, human, irrational, but is at the same time corrected by Justice, 
returns from earth to heaven, and is circularly led from matter to intellect, 
according to certain orderly periods of wholes. By the words, therefore, "in a 
certain respect indeed after the same manner, yet not similarly incorruptible 
according to the same,” he signifies that partial souls are in a certain respect 
incorruptible, as for instance, according to their essence alone, but that in a 
certain respect they are not incorruptible, viz. being mingled in their energies 
with all-various destinies, and conversant with mortal things, and not possessing 
these energies with invariable sameness, and entire, but sometimes more, and 
at others less, an all-various inequality subsisting in souls, according to their 
habitude to mortal natures, from which they derive the privation of 
incorruptibility according to life. 


35. (See page 443, line 41e) Vulcan, who is the artificer of the whole of a 
corporeal essence, gives subsistence to the vehicles of the soul; for he receives 
souls sent into the world from the intelligible region, and gives different 
habitations to different souls. The demiurgus of all things also gives subsistence 
to these vehicles; for he is the fabricator of animals, and the completions of the 
universe, so that he not only produces souls, but also produces them with their 
proper vehicles. As Proclus likewise well observes, the conception of Plato 
here is truly wonderful: for he does not represent the demiurpus as fashioning 
these vehicles from the wholenesses which are now produced, but he says that 
he makes these, the junior Gods lending parts, and from them composing 
bodies. But this is an evident argument, that each of these vehicles is in a 
certain respect self-composed, and not fabricated by an ablation from other 
things, lest it should require to be again poured back into something else. For 
every thing which subsists by an abscission from other things, being cut off 
with a diminution of the whole to which it belonged, must necessarily be 
returned to the whole from which it was cut off. For it is necessary that every 
whole in the universe should perpetually remain a whole: and hence every such 
vehicle is perpetual, and the same vehicle is always suspended from the soul. 
Besides, how can the soul be any longer said to be mundane, if its vehicle is 
corrupted? for that of which there is nothing in the universe cannot be 
mundane. For, if partial souls are superior to a life in conjunction with 
vehicles, they will also be superior to divine souls: but if they are inferior to 
such a life, how does the demiurgus immediately after their generation 
introduce them into these vehicles? And how can they use them in Hades, and 
in the Heavens, unless they had them perpetually suspended from their essence? 
For, that they use them in Hades, 1s evident from what Socrates says in the 
Phedo, viz. that souls ascending into their vehicles proceed to Acheron: and 
that they also use them in the Heavens, is evident from the Phedrus, in which 
Socrates says that the vehicles of the Gods proceed equally balanced, but those 
of the attendants of the Gods, with great difficulty. 
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From this, also, we may perceive the difference between partial and divine 
souls: for with respect to the latter the demiurgus is said to place their bodies 
in their souls, as being every way comprehended by them, these souls not being 
converted to the objects of their government, but employing one immutable 
intellection: but, with respect to partial souls, he is said to cause these to ascend 
into their vehicles; for these are naturally adapted to be frequently in subjection 
to bodies, and to convert themselves to the subjects of their government; when 
they also become parts of the universe as well as their vehicles, act in 
subserviency to the laws of fate, and no longer live with purity under the 
divine light of Providence. It must likewise be observed, that the demiurgus 
‘ among other causes contains that of Nature in himself, to which also he 
converts souls. For, by showing Nature to souls, he also beholds it himself. 
But he alone beholds things prior to and in himself. Now, therefore, he 
beholds Nature in himself, which he comprehends supernaturally, or according 
to cause. 


36. (See page 443, line 42a) The demiurpus, says Proclus, comprehends the 
whole of a material and mortal life in three boundaries, and establishes the 
causes of it in souls, that they may obtain dominion over it: for dominion is 
not derived from any thing else than essential precedency. The irrational life, 
therefore, subsists intellectually in the demiurgus, but rationally in souls. Nor 
is this wonderful, since body also subsists incorporeally in the intelligible causes 
of all things. But this connate sense produced by violent passions, of which 
Plato now speaks, is that corporeal life which 1s gnostic of things falling upon 
it externally, which produces this knowledge through instruments, does not 
subsist from itself, but from the natures by which it is used, is mingled with 
material masses, and knows what it knows with passion. For it is necessary to 
sensation, that a certain agitation should be produced about the instruments of 
sense; since neither do the motions in the soul pervade every where, and as far 
as to the body, but there is a motion of the soul belonging to itself by itself, 
such as is that which is intellectual; nor does every thing about the body extend 
as far as to the soul; but there is also a certain corporeal passion, which through 
its obscurity is not able to move the soul. Sense, therefore, is produced not 
from all passions, but from such as are violent, and which are attended with 
much agitation. And this is corporeal sense, which is divisible and material, 
and forms its judgment mingled with passions. But there is another sense prior 
to this, in the vehicle of the soul, which with respect to this is immaterial, and 
is a pure impassive knowledge, itself subsisting by itself, but which is not 
liberated from form, because it also is corporeal, as being allotted its subsistence 
in body. And this sense, indeed, has the same nature with the phantasy; for the 
being of both is common; but externally proceeding it is called sense, and 
abiding internally, and surveying in the spirit (ev 7p xvevpan) forms and 
figures, it is called phantasy. So far also as it is divided about the spirit, it 1s 
sense. For, again, the basis of the rational life is opinion; but the phantasy is 


the summit of the second, or the irrational life. Opinion also and phantasy are 
conjoined with each other, and the second is filled from the more excellent 
with powers. But the middle of the irrational life does not receive the 
impression of the natures superior to it, but is alone the recipient of things 
external. It is common, however, to this also to know that which is sensible 
with passivity: but external sense alone pertains to things externally falling 
upon and moving it, not being able to possess spectacles in itself, since it 1s 
partible and not one; for it is distributed about the organs of sense. There is 
one sense, therefore, which is impassive and common, another which 1s 
common and passive, and a third which is distributed and passive. The first of 
these belongs to the first vehicle of the soul, the second, to the irrational life, 
and the third, to the animated body. 

After sense, Plato arranges desire. And this indeed is life, and is also 
corporeal; but it is a life which perpetually unweaves the body, and affords a 
solace to its wants, and about which pleasure and pain are beheld. For these 
passions are also present to other parts of the soul; since you may perceive 
pleasures and pains, both in reason and anger. But corporeal pleasure and pain 
are produced according to desire. For, with respect to the body, a way 
contrary to nature, and a privation of life, produce pain in it; but a regression 
according to nature, and an adaptation to life, are the sources of its pleasure. 
And that which is afflicted or delighted in these is the desiderative part of the 
soul. But since these two passions are primary, and the fountains of the other 
passions, as Plato says in the Philebus and the Laws, through the mixture of 
these giving a generation to the other passions he also denominates love a 
mixture of pleasure and pain. For, so far as it is conversant with the lovely, it 
is present with pleasure, but, so far as it is not yet present with it in enerpy, it 
is mingled with pain. But he characterizes all the life of desire through love, 
because this passion is most vehement about it. 

In the third place, therefore, he enumerates anger. Anger then is also life, but 
a life which removes every thing painful, and which disturbs the body. Excess 
and defect also are surveyed about it, such as rashness and timidity, and the 
things consequent to these, ambition and contention, and all such particulars 
as take place about mortal concerns. And such is the order of these three 
generated powers. For as soon as the body is formed it participates of sense: 
since it would not be an animal, nor would possess appetite, if it were not 
sensitive. For appetites subsist in conjunction with sense, but the senses are not 
entirely in conjunction with appetites; and hence the animal is more 
characterized by the sensitive than by the appetitive nature. But after the 
possession of sense the animal appears to be pleased and pained, afflicted by the 
cold, but cherished by the bandages, and led to a condition according to nature. 
After desire, as age advances, the animal is angered: for anger is the power of 
a more robust nature. Hence also, among irrational animals, such as are more 
material alone live according to desire, and partake of pleasure and pain; but 
such as are more perfect are allotted a more irascible life. But prior to these 
appetites, as we also said of sense, there is a certain summit of them in the 
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spirit of the soul, which summit is a power impulsive and motive of the spirit, 
guarding and connecting its essence, at one time extending and distributing 
itself, and at another being led to bound and order, and measured by reason. 


37. (See page 443, line 42b) Since Plato now discourses concerning souls that 
are restored to their pristine state in their legitimate star, after their first 
generation, and says that on leaving the body they possess a happy life, it may 
be asked how this accords with what is said in the Phædrus? For, there, he 
who chooses a philosophic life is restored to his pristine state through three 
lives. We reply, with Proclus, that Plato does not here assert that the soul 
passes into that very state whence it came, for this is accomplished through 
three chiliads of periods, but that the soul returns to the star under which it 
was essentially arranged, and leads a life in common with it. For it is possible 
for those that are not philosophers to be elevated by Justice to a certain place 
in the heavens, and there to live in a manner adapted to their life while in a 
human form: for this is asserted in the Phædo respecting the souls of such as are 
not philosophers; since the restoration to the same condition again is one thing, 
and the ascent to the kindred star another. And the former of these requires 
three periods, but the latter may be effected by one period. The former also 
leads back the soul to the intelligible, from which it descended, but the latter 
to a subordinate form of life. For there are measures of felicity, and the ascent 
is twofold; one, of those that have yet to ascend still higher, and the other, of 
those that have no further flight to take. So that it is possible for the soul 
having arrived at its kindred star, either to be conjoined with the mundane 
powers of its God, or to proceed still higher; but to be led back to the 
intelligible requires a period of three thousand years. For through this the 
highest flight is accomplished. 


38. (See page 444, line 42c) The one safety of the soul herself, says Proclus, 
which is extended by the demiurpus, and which liberates her from the circle of 
generation, from abundant wandering, and an inefficacious life, is her return to 
the intellectual form, and a flight from every thing which naturally adheres to 
us from generation. For it is necessary that the soul which is hurled like seed 
into the realms of generation, should lay aside the stubble and bark, as it were, 
which she obtained from being disseminated into these fluctuating realms; and 
that, purifying herself from every thing circumyacent, she should become an 
intellectual flower and fruit, delighting in an intellectual life instead of doxastic 
nutriment, and pursuing the uniform and simple energy of the period of 
sameness, instead of the abundantly wandering motion of the period which is 
characterized by difference. For she contains each of these circles and twofold 
powers. And of her horses, one is good, and the other the contrary: and one 
of these leads her to generation, but the other from generation to true being; 
the one also leads her round the circle of sense, but the other round an 


intellectual essence. For the period of the same and the similar elevates to 
intellect, and an intelligible nature, and to the first and most excellent habit. 
But this habit is that according to which the soul being winged governs the 
whole world, becoming assimilated to the Gods themselves. And this is the 
universal form of life in the soul, just as that is the partial form when she falls 
into the last body, and becomes something belonging to an individual instead 
of belonging to the universe. The middle of these also is the partial universal, 
when she lives in conjunction with her middle vehicle, as a citizen of 
generation. Dismissing, therefore, her first habit, which subsists according to 
an alliance to the whole of generation, and laying aside the irrational nature 
which connects her with generation, likewise governing her irrational part by 
reason, and extending intellect to opinion, she will be circularly led to a happy 
life, from the wandering about the regions of sense; which life those that are 
initiated by Orpheus in the mysteries of Bacchus and Proserpine pray that they 
may obtain, together with the allotments of the sphere, and a cessation of evil. 
But if our soul necessarily lives well, when living according to the circle of 
sameness, much more must this be the case with divine souls. It 1s, however, 
possible for our soul to live according to the circle of sameness, when purified, 
as Plato says. Cathartic virtue, therefore, alone must be called the salvation of 
souls; since this cuts off and vehemently obliterates material natures, and the 
passions which adhere to us from generation, separates the soul, and leads it to 
intellect, and causes it to leave on earth the vehicles with which it is invested. 
For souls descending receive from the elements different vehicles, zrial, aquatic, 
and terrestrial; and thus at last enter into this gross bulk. For how, without 
a medium, could they proceed into this body from immaterial spirits? Hence, 
before they come into this body, they possess the irrational life, and its vehicle, 
which 1s prepared from the simple elements, and from these they enter into the 
tumultuous, which is so called as being foreign to the connate vehicle of souls, 
composed from all-various vestments, and causing souls to become heavy. In 
short, the connate vehicle makes the soul mundane, the second vehicle, a citizen 
of generation, and the shelly body, (ro oorpewdec) terrestrial. 


39. (See page 444, line 43b) Plato, says Proclus, immediately conjoining the 
soul to the body, omits all the problems pertaining to the descent of the soul, 
such as the prophet, the allotments, the lives, the elections, the demon, the 
residence in the plain of oblivion, the sleeping, the oblivious potion, the 
thunders, and all such particulars as the fable in the Republic discusses. But 
neither does he here deliver such things as pertain to the soul after its departure 
from the body, such as the terrors, the rivers, Tartarus, those savage and fiery 
demons, the thorns, the bellowing mouth, the triple road, and the judges, 
concerning which the fable in the Republic, in the Gorgias, and in the Phado, 
instructs us. What, then, you will say, is the cause of this omission? We reply, 
Because Plato preserves that which 1s adapted to the design of the dialogue. For 
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here he admits whatever is physical in the theory respecting the soul, and its 
association with the body. 

It is requisite, however, to inquire why souls fall into bodies. And we may 
reply, with Proclus, Because they wish to imitate the providential enerpies of 
the Gods, and on this account proceed into generation, and leave the 
contemplation of true being: for, as Divine perfection is twofold, one kind 
being intellectual, and the other providential, and one kind consisting in an 
abiding energy, and the other in motion, hence souls imitate the prolific, 
intellectual, and immutable energy of the Gods by contemplation, but their 
providential and motive characteristic through a life conversant with generation. 
As the intelligence, too, of the human soul is partial, so likewise is her 
providence; but, being partial, it associates with a partial body. But still 
further, the descent of the soul contributes to the perfection of the universe; for 
it is necessary that there should not only be immortal and intellectual animals, 
such as are the perpetual attendants of the Gods, nor yet mortal and irrational 
animals only, such as are the last progeny of the demiurgus of the universe, but 
likewise such as subsist between these, and which are by no means immortal,‘ 
but are capable of participating reason and intellect. And in many parts of the 
universe there are many animals of this kind; for man is not the only rational 
and mortal animal, but there are other such-like species, some of which are 
more dzmoniacal, and others approximate nearer to our essence. But the 
descents of a partial soul contribute to the perfect composition of all animals, 
which are at the same time mortal and rational. 

Should it be again asked, Why, therefore, are partial souls descending into 
generation filled with such material perturbation, and such numerous evils? we 
reply, that this takes place through the inclination arising from their free will; 
through their vehement familiarity with body; through their sympathy with 
the image of soul, or that divisible life which 1s distributed about body; through 
their abundant mutation from an intelligible to a sensible nature, and from a 
quiet energy to one entirely conversant with motion; and through a disordered 
condition of being, naturally arising from the composition of dissimilar natures, 
viz. of the immortal and mortal, of the intellectual and that which 1s deprived 
of intellect, of the indivisible and that which is endued with interval. For all 
these become the cause to the soul of this mighty tumult and labour in the 
realms of generation; since we pursue a flying mockery which is ever in 
motion. And the soul, indeed, by verging to a material life, kindles a light in 
her dark tenement the body, but she herself becomes situated in obscurity; and 
by giving life to the body, she destroys herself and her own intellect, in as great 
a degree as these are capable of receiving destruction. For thus the mortal 
nature participates of intellect, but the intellectual part of death, and the whole 
becomes a prodigy, as Plato beautifully observes in his Laws, composed of the 


' For the whole composite which we call man is not immortal, but only the 
rational soul. 


mortal and immortal, of the intellectual, and that which is deprived of intellect. 
For this physical law, which binds the soul to the body, is the death of the 
immortal life, but is the cause of vivification to the mortal body. 


40. (See page 444, line 43b) The philosopher here, says Proclus, refers the 
whole of this tumult to two causes, viz. the nutritive and sensitive life; and 
these are the appetitive and gnostic powers of all the irrational part, into which 
we are accustomed to divide all the powers of the soul, asserting that some of 
them are vital, and others gnostic. For the nutritive life, verging to bodies, 
produces in them an abundant flux; through their material moisture sending 
forth a great efflux, and through vital heat receiving an influx of other things. 
But the sensitive life suffers from the external bodies of fire and air, earth and 
water, falling upon it; and, considering all the passions as mighty, through the 
vileness of its life, causes tumult to the soul. And to all these things, indeed, 
those that are arrived at maturity are accustomed; but to those that are recently 
born, the smallest things, through their being unusual, become the causes of 
astonishment. For, what a great fire is to the former, that the flame of a lamp 
is to the latter; and what the magnitude of the highest mountains is to men, 
that the smallest stone in the fields is to infants. And what whirlwinds and 
cataracts of rain are to others, that a weak motion of the air, or the falling of 
a little moisture, is to those that are recently born. For sense, being agitated 
by all these particulars, astonishes the soul of infants, and leads them to 
desperation and tumult. These, then, in short, are the causes of the disturbance 
of souls, viz. the motions of the nutritive part, and the impulses of sense. We 
must not, however, suppose that the soul suffers any thing through these 
particulars. For, as if some one standing on the margin of a river should 
behold the image and form of himself in the floating stream, he indeed will 
preserve his face unchanged, but the stream being all-variously moved will 
change the image, so that at different times it will appear to him different, 
oblique and upright, and perhaps divulsed and continuous. Let us suppose, too, 
that such a one, through being unaccustomed to the spectacle, should think that 
it was himself that suffered this distortion, in consequence of surveying his 
shadow in the water. and, thus thinking, should be afflicted and disturbed, 
astonished and impeded. After the same manner the soul, beholding the image 
of herself in bouy, borne along in the river of generation, and variously 
disposed at different times, through inward passions and external impulses, is 
indeed herself impassive, but thinks that she suffers, and, being ignorant of, and 
mistaking her image for, herself, is disturbed, astonished, and perplexed. This 
passion particularly takes place in infants: but it is also seen in the dreams of 
those that have arrived at maturity; as when some one, in consequence of 
nature being wearied in the concoction of food, thinks in a dream that he is 
wearied through long journeys, or carrying heavy burdens, or suffers something 
else of this kind. But to return to the words of Plato, the waves do not signify, 
says Proclus, the externally blowing wind, as some say, but the collected 
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agitation, and abundant influx and efflux which take place in youth. But the 
inundation first strikes upon and makes the pneumatic vehicle heavier, for it is 
this which expresses stains and vapours; and in the second place it strikes upon 
the soul, for she also is disturbed by the collected and the sudden. 


41. (See page 445, line 43d) Sense, says Proclus, is of the present, in the same 
manner as memory is of the past, but hope of the future. Sense, therefore, 
excites souls in the present time, and this in conjunction with the nutritive 
power, which by influxions applies a remedy to the perpetual effluxions of the 
body, and again composes what was analyzed, after the manner of Penelope’s 
web. For this is the perpetually flowing river, which is properly so called, as 
being a part of the whole river of generation. Hence, in conjunction with this, 
it agitates and disturbs the periods of the immortal soul, and fetters, indeed, the 
circle of sameness, but agitates the circle of difference. For, as there are twofold 
circles in the soul in imitation of divine souls, the dianoëtic circle, which 
contemplates intelligibles, is only restrained in its energy, but sustains no 
distortion: but the doxastic circle is distorted; and this very properly, since it 
is possible to opine not rightly, but it is not possible to know scientifically 
falsely. If it should be said that the dianoëtic part may be ignorant in a twofold 
respect, and that a thing which suffers this is distorted; we reply, that twofold 
ignorance does not simply belong to the dianoëtic part, but, originating indeed 
from thence, is implanted in the doxastic part. For, so far as it is ignorance, 
and a privation of science, so far, being an immobility of the scientific power, 
it originates from the dianoëtic part. For science and ignorance subsist about 
the same thing. But, so far as it also adds a false opinion of knowledge, it 
subsists in the doxastic part. And ignorance is the insanity of the dianoétic 
part, possessing, indeed, but concealing, the productive principles of knowledge; 
but false conception is the insanity of opinion, of which it is also the 
distortion. For, being false, it also depraves its possessor; since what vice is in 
action, that falsehood is in knowledge. The period of sameness, therefore, is 
alone fettered, and 1s similar to those that are bound, and on this account are 
impeded in their energies; but the period of difference is agitated, being filled 
with false opinions. For its proximity to the irrational nature causes it to 
receive a certain passion from externals. 


Note to the Classical Journal on 
Important Additions to the Timeus of Plato 
published in volume XXI, June 1820. 


The following omissions in the Timæus of Plato have been unnoticed by all 
the editors, in consequence of not having compared the manuscript and printed 
copies of that dialogue with the text in the Commentaries of Proclus. 

After the words?™), then, cata ôn mr Oatepov popar rAaytav ovoav, da TNC 
TQAUTOV PUDEWCS LOVOMY TE KAL KPATOUPLEVHY, TO EV pecfova auTwY, TO ÔE EAATTW 
kukdov tov: Barrov uev, Ta Tov EhaTTW, Ta dE Tov pei ova BoaduTEepoyv WepitovTa, 
(see vol. 1x p. 320 of the Bipont edition,) the following passage occurs in the 
Commentaries of Proclus, (vol 2, p. 235.) Kivett ra enta owpaTa, Ta pev 
Boadutepa ovta, ta de Oattw. Ta pev, EMaTTW TEptiovTa KuKdoV, OaTeEpor (lege 
Barrov) Tepiero: o e Kpovoc pet{w mweptwy Bpadutepov. On these words 
Proclus comments as genuine, in his usual admirable manner. They are also 
unnoticed by Ficinus, though he appears to have frequently consulted the 
Commentaries of Proclus; and of course, he did not find them in his 
manuscript. 

In the following passage! (p. 328 of the Bipont edition,) ANAaTTwy Te ov 
MpoTepovy Tovwv Anke, ply TH TaVTOV kat oporou WEPLodw TH EV aUTW 
OUVETLONWLEVOC, TOV TONUV OXAOP, KAL VOTEPOY ApoomuvTa EK Wupoc KAL voaToc 
KOL QEPOÇ Ka YNG, BopvBwon Kor adoyor ovra hoyw KpaTHGaG, ELC TO THC 
HPWINC KAL APLOTNG adtKotTo Erdoc ecew, It appears from the Commentaries 
of Proclus, (vol. 2, p. 415) that there is an omission after rov todvy oxħorv, of 
the word efwev. For Proclus observes, that Timzus dca tou rpoagduvta pavar, 
KOL TOU KATA TavTac TOVÇ Brovg e~apar To adoyor Tovro THC WuxyC, dveatnoEv 
QUTO TOVOE TOU GWLATOC, Kat TNG LOLACG TovTO wn. dea dE Tou EEWOEV, Ka TOU 
VOTEPOY &uTo MpoobEetvat, Tou Gupdvovg OXNUATOG, EY W KATLOVOQV Qury 
ENOLNOEY O ONptoupyoc. 


THE CRITIAS 


Or 


ATLANTICUS 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is a singular circumstance, that though there is not, perhaps, any 
thing among the writings of the ancients which has more generally 
attracted the attention of the learned in every age than the Atlantic 
history of Plato, yet no more than one single passage of about twenty 
or thirty lines has, prior to my translation of the Timæus, appeared in 
any modern language. Much has been said and written by the moderns 
respecting the Atlantic island; but the extent of the original source has 
not even been suspected. 

That the authenticity of the following history should have been 
questioned by many of the moderns, is by no means surprising, if we 
consider that it is the history of an island and people that are asserted 
to have existed NINE THOUSAND years prior to Solon; as this contradicts 
the generally-received opinion respecting the antiquity of the world. 
However, as Plato expressly affirms, that it is a relation in every respect 
true,’ and, as Crantor, the first interpreter of Plato, asserts, "that the 
following history was said, by the Egyptian priests of his time, to be still 
preserved inscribed on pillars," it appears to me to be at least as well 
attested as any other narration in any ancient historian. Indeed, he who 
proclaims that "truth is the source of every good both to Gods and 
men," and the whole of whose works consists in detecting error and 
exploring certainty, can never be supposed to have wilfully deceived 
mankind by publishing an extravagant romance as matter of fact, with 
all the precision of historical detail. 

Some learned men have endeavoured to prove that America 1s the 
Atlantic island of Plato; and others have thought that the extreme parts 
of Africa towards the south and west were regarded by Plato in this 
narration. These opinions, however, are so obviously erroneous, that 
the authors of them can hardly be supposed to have read this dialogue, 
and the first part of the Timæus; for in these it is asserted that this 
island, in the space of one day and night, was absorbed in the sea. | 
only add, that this dialogue is an appendix, as it were, to the Timæus, 
and that it is not complete, Plato being prevented by death from 
finishing it, as we are informed by Plutarch in his life of Solon. 


t Tavrarac ye pny adnOne. 


t O xpwrog tov WAatwvog eEnyntns Kpavtrwp. Procl. in Tim. p. 24 et mox - 
Maprupovor ĝe kar ot Tpodnranr onoi Tw» Acyuttuwy ev orndaus TÇ ETt Cwlopervaus 
ravTa yeypadban NeyorrTec. 
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THE CRITIAS 


ATLANTICUS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


TIMAUS SOCRATES 
CRITIAS HERMOCRATES 


TIM. As pleasant, Socrates, as is rest after a long journey, so pleasing 
to me is the present liberation from an extended discourse. But I 
beseech THE WORLD, that God, which was in reality generated formerly, 
though but recently in our discussion, to preserve those things which we 
have asserted with rectitude, but to inflict on us a becoming punishment 
if we have involuntarily said any thing discordant. But the proper 
punishment of him who acts disorderly and inelegantly, is to make him 
act with order and elegance. That we may, therefore, after this speak 
rightly respecting the generation of the Gods, let us beseech THAT 
DIVINITY, THE WORLD, to impart to us the medicine science, which is the 
most perfect and best of all medicines. But having prayed, let us deliver, 
according to our agreement, the following discourse to Critias. 

CRIT. I receive it, O Timzus: and as you, at the beginning of your 
discussion, entreated pardon, as being about to speak of great things; in 
like manner, I at present entreat the same. Indeed I think that I ought 
to solicit pardon in a still greater degree for the ensuing discourse, 
though I nearly know that this my request is very ambitious, and more 
rustic than is proper; but, at the same time, let us begin the discourse. 
For who endued with a sound mind will attempt to say that the things 
which have been asserted by you have not been well said? But that the 
particulars which remain to be discussed require greater indulgence, as 
being more difficult, this I will endeavour to show. For he, O Timzus, 
who discourses concerning the Gods to men, may more easily appear to 
speak all that is sufficient than he who discourses concerning mortals to 
you. For the unskilfulness and vehement ignorance of the auditors 


about things of this kind afford a great copia verborum to him who 
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enters on the discussion of them: but we know how we are 
circumstanced with respect to the Gods. However, that I may more 
plainly evince what I say, thus attend to me in what follows: It is 
requisite that all we shall say should become in a certain respect an 
imitation and a resemblance. But we see the facility and subtilty which 
take place in the representation exhibited by pictures of divine and 
human bodies, in order that they may appear to the spectators to be apt 
imitations. We likewise see, with respect to the earth, mountains, rivers, 
woods, all heaven, and the revolving bodies which it contains, that at 
first we are delighted if any one is able to exhibit but a slender 
representation to our view; but that afterwards, as not knowing any 
thing accurately about such-like particulars, we neither examine nor 
blame the pictures, but use an immanifest and fallacious adumbration 
respecting them. But when any one attempts to represent our bodies, 
we acutely perceive what is omitted, through our continual and familiar 
animadversion of them, and we become severe judges of him who does 
not perfectly exhibit all the requisite similitudes. It is likewise necessary 
to consider the same thing as taking place in discourse. For, with 
respect to things celestial and divine, we are delighted with assertions 
concerning them that are but in a small degree adapted to their nature; 
but we accurately examine things mortal and human. And hence it 1s 
requisite to pardon whatever in the ensuing discourse may be delivered 
in an unbecoming manner. For it is proper to think, that to assimilate 
mortal concerns to opinion, is not an easy but a difficult task. I have 
said all this, Socrates, being willing to remind you, and to solicit not less 
but greater pardon for the following discourse. But if my request shall 
appear to you to be just, do you willingly impart this gift. 

Soc. Why should we not, O Critias, impart it? And besides this, the 
same pardon must be granted by us to a third. For it is evident that 
Hermocrates,’ who is to speak shortly after, will make the same 
request. That he, therefore, may make a different exordium, and may 
not be obliged to repeat what you have said, let him know that pardon 
is granted him, and let him, therefore, prepare to speak. But I` 
previously announce to you, friend Critias, the conceptions of the 
theatre. For the poet has approved in a wonderful manner the person 
who spoke in it before; so that you will require abundant pardon in 
attempting to discharge the office of his successor. 


' This speech of Hermocrates is not extant. 


* Viz. the persons of the dialogue. 


HERM. You announce the same thing to me, Socrates, as to him. But 
desponding men, Critias, never erect a trophy. It is, therefore, requisite 
to proceed in a virile manner to the discourse, and, invoking Pzan and 
the Muses, to exhibit and celebrate ancient citizens who were excellent 
men. 

CRIT. O friend Hermocrates, as you are to speak on the following 
day, having another to speak before you, on this account you are 
courageous. But he will, perhaps, manifest to you how this is to be 
accomplished. You, therefore, thus exhorting and encouraging me, I 
shall obey; and besides those Gods which you have mentioned, I shall 
invoke others, and especially Mnemosyne. For nearly the greatest 
reasons and discussions are contained for us in this Divinity. If, then, 
we can sufficiently remember and relate the narration which was once 
given by the Egyptian priests, and brought hither by Solon, you know 
that we shall appear to this theatre to have sufficiently accomplished our 
part. This, therefore, must now be done, and without any further delay. 

But first of all we must recollect, that the period of time from which 
a war is said to have subsisted between all those that dwelt beyond and 
within the pillars of Hercules, amounts to nine thousand years: and this 
war it is now requisite for us to discuss. Of those, therefore, that dwelt 
within the pillars of Hercules, this city was the leader, and is said to 
have fought in every battle; but of those beyond the pillars, the kings of 
the Atlantic island were the leaders. But this island we said was once 
larger than Libya and Asia, but is now a mass of impervious mud, through 
concussions of the earth; so that those who are sailing in the vast sea can no 
longer find a passage from hence thither. The course of our narration, 
indeed, will unfold the many barbarous nations and Grecian tribes 
which then existed, as they may happen to present themselves to our 
view: but it is necessary to relate, in the first place, the wars of the 
Athenians and their adversaries, together with the power and the polities 
of each. And in discoursing of these we shall give the preference to our 


own people. 
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The Gods, then, once were locally allotted’ the whole earth, but not 
with contention: for it would be absurd that the Gods should be 
ignorant of what is adapted to every one, or that, knowing that which 
rather belongs to others, they should endeavour, through strife, to 
possess what is not their own. Likewise, receiving places agreeable to 
them, from the allotments of justice, they inhabited the various regions 
of the earth. In consequence of this, too, like shepherds, they nourished 
us as their possessions, flocks, and herds; with this exception, however, 
that they did not force bodies to bodies in the same manner as 
shepherds, who, when feeding their cattle, compel them to come 
together with blows: but they considered us as a docile and obedient 
animal; and, as if piloting a pliant ship, employed persuasion for the 
rudder; and with this conception as the leader, they governed the whole 
mortal race. Different Gods, therefore, being allotted, adorned different 
places. But Vulcan and Minerva,' who possess a common nature, both 
because they are the offspring of the same father, and because, through 


' As, according to the theology of Plato, there is not one father of the universe 
only, one providence, and one divine law, but many fathers subordinate to the one first 
father, many administrators of providence posterior to, and comprehended in, the one 
universal providence of the demiurgus of all things, and many laws proceeding from one 
first law, it is mecessary that there should be different allotments, and a diversity of 
divine distribution. The allotment, however, of a divine nature is a government exempt 
from all passivity, and a providential energy about the subjects of its government. 


* Vulcan is that divine power which presides over the spermatic and physical 
reasons, or productive principles, which the universe contains: for whatever Nature 
accomplishes by verging towards bodies, Vulcan performs in a divine and exempt 
manner, by moving Nature, and using her as an instrument in his own proper 
fabrication; since natural heat has a Vulcanian characteristic, and was produced by 
Vulcan for the purpose of fabricating a corporeal nature. Vulcan, therefore, is that 
power which perpetually presides over the fluctuating nature of bodies; and hence, says | 
Olympiodorus, he operates with bellows (ev gvaatc); which occultly signifies his 
operating in natures (ay7e Tov ev Taç duoect). But by earth we must understand matter, 
which was thus symbolically denominated by the ancients, as we learn from Porphyry 
de Antr. Nymph [TTS vol. I.) By Minerva we must understand the summit (kopu¢7) 
of all those intellectual natures that reside in Jupiter, the artificer of the world: or, in 
other words, she is that deity which illuminates all mundane natures with intelligence. 
The Athenians, therefore, who are souls of a Minerval characteristic, may be very 
properly said to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, because Vulcan, who 
perpetually imitates the intellectual energy of Minerva in his fabrication of the sensible 
universe, imparts to them through this imitation those vehicles, and those spermatic 
reasons, through which in conjunction with matter they become inhabitants of this 


terrestrial abode. 
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philosophy and the study of arts, they tend to the same things; - these, 
I say, in consequence of this, received one allotment, viz. this region, as 
being naturally allied and adapted to virtue and prudence. But these 
Divinities having produced worthy, earth-born men, arranged in their 
intellectual part the order of a polity. Of these men the names are 
preserved; but their works, through the extinction of those that received 
them, and length of time, have disappeared. For the surviving race of 
men, as has been observed before, are always mountaineers, and void of 
discipline, who have only heard the names of men that were powerful 
in the region, and who, besides this, have been acquainted but with few 
of the transactions of the country. In consequence, therefore, of loving 
these ancient men, they gave the names of them to their children: but 
they were ignorant of the virtues and laws of those before them; for of 
these they knew nothing, but what they gathered from certain obscure 
rumours; and as for many generations they were in want of necessaries, 
both they and their children directed their attention to the particulars 
of which they were destitute, discoursed about these, and neglected past 
and ancient transactions. For mythology, and an investigation of 
ancient affairs, commence in cities in conjunction with leisure, when the 
necessaries of life are procured; but not before. On this account the 
names of ancient transactions were preserved, without any account of 
the transactions themselves. But I infer that this was the case, said 
Solon, because those priests, in their narration of the war at that period, 
inserted many names similar to those that were adopted afterwards, such 
as Cecrops, Erechtheus, Erichthonius, Erisichthon, and many other of 
those names which are commemorated prior to Theseus. This was 
likewise the case with the names of the women. The figure too and 
statue of Minerva evinced, that at that period the studies of women and 
men with respect to war were common, as an armed image was then 
dedicated to the Goddess; this serving as a document, that among 
animals of the same species both male and female are naturally able to 
pursue in common every virtue, which 1s adapted to their species. But 
at that time many other tribes of citizens dwelt in this region, who were 
skilled in the fabricative arts, and in agriculture. The warlike tribe, 
however, lived from the first separate from divine men, and possessed 
every thing requisite to aliment and education. None of them, however, 
had any private property; for all of them considered all things as 
common. They likewise did not think it worth while to receive from 
other citizens beyond a sufficiency of nutriment; and they engaged in all 
those pursuits which we related yesterday as pertaining to the guardians 
of our republic. It was likewise plausibly and truly said of our region, 
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that, in the first place, at that time its boundaries extended, on one side 
to the Isthmus, and on the other to Epirus, as far as to Cithezron and 
Parnethe. These boundaries are on the descent, having Oropia on the 
right hand, and limiting Asopus toward the sea on the left. It is likewise 
said that the whole earth was vanquished by the valour of this region; 
and that on this account it was at that time able to support the 
numerous army formed from the surrounding inhabitants. But this it 
is said was a mighty proof of virtue. For what is now left of this 
country may contend with any other in fertility of soil, in the goodness 
of its fruits, and in pastures accommodated to every species of animals. 
But then it produced all these, not only thus beautiful, but likewise in 
the greatest abundance. But how is this credible? And by what 
arpuments can it be shown that these are the remains of the land that 
then existed? The whole of this region is situated like a long 
promontory, extending into the sea, from the other continent. This the 
profound receptacle of the sea every way surrounds. As, therefore, many 
and mighty deluges happened in that period of nine thousand years (for so 
many years have elapsed from that to the present time), the defluxions of 
the earth at these times, and during these calamities, from elevated 
places, did not, as they are elsewhere wont to do, accumulate any hillock 
which deserves to be mentioned, but, always flowing in a circle, at 
length vanished in a profundity. The parts, therefore, that are left at 
present are but as small islands, if compared with those that existed at 
that time; and may be said to resemble the bones of a diseased body; 
such of the earth as was soft and fat being washed away, and a thin body 
of the country alone remaining. But at that time the land, being 
unmingled, contained mountains and lofty hills; and the plains, which 
are now denominated Phellei, were then full of fat earth; and the 
mountains abounded with woods, of which there are evident tokens 
even at present. For there are mountains which now only afford 
nutriment for bees, but formerly, and at no very distant period, the 
largest trees were cut down from those mountains, as being adapted for 
buildings; and of these edifices, the coverings still remain. There were 
likewise many other lofty domestic trees; and most fertile pastures for 
cattle. This region, too, every year enjoyed prolific rain, which did not 
then, as now, run from naked earth into the sea, but, being collected in 
great abundance from lofty places, and preserved for use in certain 
cavities of the earth, diffused copious streams of fountains and rivers to 
every part of the country; the truth of which is confirmed by certain 
sacred remains which are still to be seen in the ancient fountains. And 
such was the natural condition of this region formerly; besides which, 
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it was cultivated, as it is reasonable to suppose it would be, by real 
husbandmen, who were men of elegant manners, and of a disposition 
naturally good; who possessed a most excellent soil, most abundant 
streams of water, and a most salubrious temperament of air. 

But the city at that time was built in the following manner: In the first 
place, the Acropolis was not then, as it 1s at present. For now one rainy 
night having softened the bare land round about, in a remarkable degree, 
at the same time produced an earthquake; and thus there happened a 
THIRD fatal inundation of water, PRIOR to the deluge of Deucalion.' But 
prior to this, the magnitude of the Acropolis extended as far as to 
Eridanus and Ilissus, comprehended within itself Pnyx, and Lycabetus, 
and was bounded in a direction opposite to Pnyx. All the land too was 
glebous, except a few places in a more elevated situation which were 
plain. Its exterior parts on the left hand were inhabited by artists and 
husbandmen, who cultivated the neighbouring land. But the warlike 
tribe alone inhabited the elevated parts, about the temple of Minerva and 
Vulcan, being distributed in one enclosure round the garden as it were 
of one edifice. For those who raised public buildings, and common 
banquets for the winter season, together with whatever is adapted to a 
common polity, and who furnished both these, and temples themselves, 
without gold and silver, all of this description dwelt in the northern 
parts of this region. For gold and silver were not employed by any one 
at any time; but, pursuing a middle course between arrogance and 
illiberality, they built moderate houses, in which both they, and the 
offspring of their offspring growing old, they always left them to others 
like themselves. But in summer they used gardens, gymnasia, and public 
banquets, in places situated towards the south. There was likewise one 
fountain in the place where the Acropolis is now situated, which having 
been exhausted by earthquakes, small circulating streams alone remain 
at present. But at that time every part was abundantly supplied with 
springs of water, which were of a salutary temperament both in summer 
and winter. In this manner, then, these places were formerly inhabited; 
and the men of whom we have been speaking were guardians of their 
own citizens, but leaders of the other willing Greeks. They likewise 
were especially careful that there might always be the same number of 
men and women who by their age are able to fight, and that this 
number might not be less than twenty thousand. These men, therefore, 
being such as we have described, and always justly administering in this 


' The deluge of Deucalion appears to be the same with that which is mentioned by 
Moses; but the Jews had no knowledge of any other. 
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manner both their own affairs and those of all Greece, they were 
esteemed and renowned beyond every other nation by all Europe and 
Asia, both for the beauty of their bodies and the all-various virtue of 
their souls. 

In the next place, I shall communicate to you from the beginning the 
particulars respecting the adversaries of these men, if I am able to 
recollect what I heard when I was a boy. But, some what prior to this 
narration, it is proper to observe, that you must not be surprised at 
often hearing me mention Grecian names of barbarous men. For the 
cause of this is as follows: Solon intending to insert this narration into 
his verses, investigated for this purpose the power of names, and found 
that those first Egyptians who committed these particulars to writing 
transferred these names into their own tongue. He, therefore, again 
receiving the meaning of every name, introduced that meaning into our 
language. And these writings were in the possession of my grandfather, 
and are now in mine: they were likewise the subject of my meditation 
while I was a boy. If, therefore, in the course of this narration you hear 
such names as subsist among us at present, you must not be surprised; 
for you know the cause. But it will require a long discourse to speak 
from the beginning, as I did before, concerning the allotment of the 
Gods, and to show how they distributed the whole earth, here into 
larger, and there into lesser allotments, and procured temples and 
sacrifices for themselves. Neptune, indeed, being allotted the Atlantic 
island, settled his offspring by a mortal woman in a certain part of the 
island, of the following description. Towards the sea, but in the middle 
of the island, there was a plain, which is said to have been the most 
beautiful of all plains, and distinguished by the fertility of the soil. Near 
this plain, and again in the middle of it, at the distance of fifty stadia, 
there was a very low mountain. This was inhabited by one of those 
men who in the beginning sprung from the earth, and whose name was 
Evenor. This man living with a woman called Leucippe had by her 
Clites, who was his only daughter. But when the virgin arrived at 
maturity, and her father and mother were dead, Neptune’ being 
captivated with her beauty had connection with her, and enclosed the 
hill on which she dwelt with spiral streams of water; the sea and the 


'. A demoniacal Neptune, or a demon belonging to the order of Neptune, by 
contributing to the procreation of the offspring of Clites, is, in mythological language, 
said to have been captivated with her beauty, and to have had connection with her. See 
the first note to the Life of Plato by Olympiodorus [TTS vol IX.] 


land at the same time alternately forming about each other lesser and 
larger zones. Of these, two were formed by the land, and three by the 
sea; and these zones, as if made by a turner’s wheel, were in all parts 
equidistant from the middle of the island, so that the hill was 
inaccessible to men. For at that time there were no ships, and the art 
of sailing was then unknown. But Neptune, as being a divinity, easily 
adorned the island in the middle; caused two fountains of water to 
spring up from under the earth, one cold and the other hot; and likewise 
bestowed all-various and sufficient aliment from the earth. He also 
begat and educated five male twins; and having distributed all the 
Atlantic island into ten parts, he bestowed upon his first-born son his 


maternal habitation and the surrounding land; this being the largest and 


the best division. He likewise established this son king of the whole 
island, and made the rest of his sons governors. But he gave to each of 


them dominion over many people, and an extended tract of land. 
Besides this, too, he gave all of them names. And his first-born son, 
indeed, who was the king of all the rest, he called Atlas, whence the 
whole island was at that time denominated Atlantic. But the twin son 
that was born immediately after Atlas, and who was allotted the extreme 
parts of the island, towards the pillars of Hercules, as far as to the region 
which at present from that place is called Gadiric, he denominated 
according to his native tongue Gadirus, but which we call in Greek 
Eumelus. Of his second twin offspring, he called one Ampheres, and 
the other Eudemon. The first-born of his third offspring he 
denominated Mneseus, and the second Autochthon. The elder of his 
fourth issue he called Elasippus, and the younger Mestor. And, lastly, 
he denominated the first-born of his fifth issue Azaes, and the second 
Diaprepes. All these and their progeny dwelt in this place, for a 
prodigious number of generations, ruling over many other islands, and 
extending their empire, as we have said before, as far as to Egypt and 
Tyrrhenia. But the race of Atlas was by far the most honourable; and 
of these, the oldest king always left the kingdom, for many generations, 
to the eldest of his offspring. These, too, possessed wealth in such 
abundance as to surpass in this respect all the kings that were prior to 
them; nor will any that may succeed them easily obtain the like. They 
had likewise every thing provided for them which both in a city and 
every other place is sought after as useful for the purposes of life. And 
they were supplied, indeed, with many things from foreign countries, on 
account of their extensive empire; but the island afforded them the 
greater part of every thing of which they stood in need. In the first 
place, the island supplied them with such things as are dug out of mines 
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in a solid state, and with such as are melted: and orichalcum,' which is 
now but seldom mentioned, but then was much celebrated, was dug out 
of the earth in many parts of the island, and was considered as the most 
honourable of all metals except gold. Whatever, too, the woods afford 
for builders the island produced in abundance. There were likewise 
sufficient pastures there for tame and savage animals; together with a 
prodigious number of elephants. For, there were pastures for all such 
animals as are fed in lakes and rivers, on mountains, and in plains. And, 
in like manner, there was sufhcient aliment for the largest and most 
voracious kind of animals. Besides this, whatever of odoriferous the 
earth nourishes at present, whether roots, or grass, or wood, or juices, 
or gums, flowers, or fruits, - these the island produced, and produced 
them well. Again, the island bore mild and dry fruits, such as we use 
for food, and of which we make bread, (aliment of this kind being 
denominated by us leguminous,) together with such meats, drinks, and 
ointments, as trees afford. Here, likewise, there were trees, whose fruits 
are used for the sake of sport and pleasure, and which it is difficult to 
conceal; together with such dainties as are used as the remedies of 
satiety, and are grateful to the weary. All these an island which once 
existed, bore sacred, beautiful, and wonderful, and in infinite abundance. 
The inhabitants, too, receiving all these from the earth, constructed 
temples, royal habitations, ports, docks, and all the rest of the region, 
disposing them in the following manner: - In the first place, those who 
resided about the ancient metropolis united by bridges those zones of 
the sea which we before mentioned, and made a road both to the 
external parts and to the royal abode. But the palace of the king was 
from the first immediately raised in this very habitation of the God and 
their ancestors. This being adorned by one person after another in 
continued succession, the latter of each always surpassing the former in 
the ornaments he bestowed, the palace became at length astonishingly 
large and beautiful. For they dug a trench as far as to the outermost 
zone, which commencing from the sea extended three acres in breadth, © 
and fifty stadia in length. And that ships might sail from this sea to that 
zone as a port, they enlarged its mouth, so that it might be sufficient to 
receive the largest vessels. They likewise divided by bridges those zones 
of the earth which separated the zones of the sea, so that with one 
three-banked galley they might sail from one zone to the other; and 
covered the upper part of the zones in such a manner that they might 
sail under them. For the lips of the zones of earth were higher than the 


t Tt is uncertain what this orichalcum was: perhaps it was the same with platina. 
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sea. But the greatest of these zones, towards which the sea directed its 
course, was in breadth three stadia: the next in order was of the same 
dimension. But, of the other two, the watery circle was in breadth two 
stadia; and that of earth was again equal to the preceding circle of water: 
but the zone which ran round the island in the middle was one stadium 
in breadth. The island which contained the palace of the king was five 
stadia in diameter. This, together with the zones, and the bridge which 
was every way an acre in breadth, they inclosed with a wall of stone, 
and raised towers and gates on the bridges according to the course of the 
sea. Stones, too, were dug out from under the island, on all sides of it, 
and from within and without the zones: some of which were white, 
others black, and others red: and these stone quarries, on account of the 
cavity of the rock, afforded two convenient docks. With respect to the 
edifices, some were of a simple structure, and others were raised from 
stones of different colours; thus by variety pursuing pleasure, which was 
allied to their nature. They likewise covered the superficies of the wall 
which inclosed the most outward zone with brass, using it for this 
purpose as an ointment; but they covered the superficies of that wall 
which inclosed the interior zone with tin: and lastly, they covered that 
which inclosed the acropolis with orichalcum, which shines with a fiery 
splendour. 

The royal palace within the acropolis was constructed as follows: In 
the middle of it there was a temple, difficult of access, sacred to Clites 
and Neptune, and which was surrounded with an inclosure of gold. In 
this place assembling in the beginning, they produced the race of ten 
kings; and from the ten divisions of the whole region here collected 
every year, they performed seasonable sacrifices to each. But the temple 
of Neptune was one stadium in length, and three acres in breadth; and 
its altitude was commensurate to its length and breadth. There was 
something, however, barbaric in its form. All the external parts of the 
temple, except the summit, were covered with silver; for that was 
covered with gold. With respect to the internal parts, the roof was 
entirely formed from ivory, variegated with gold, silver, and orichalcum; 
but as to all the other parts, such as the walls, pillars, and pavement, 
these were adorned with orichalcum. Golden statues, too, were placed 


in the temple; and the God himself was represented standing on a 
chariot, and governing six-winged horses; while, at the same time, 
through his magnitude, he touched the roof with his head. An hundred 
Nereids upon dolphins were circularly disposed about him; for at that 
time this was supposed to be the number of the Nereids. There were 
likewise many other statues of private persons dedicated within the 
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temple. Round the temple, on the outside, stood golden images of all 
the women and men that had descended from the ten kings: together 
with many other statues of kings and private persons, which had been 
dedicated from the city, and from foreign parts that were in subjection 
to the Atlantic island. There was an altar, too, which accorded in 
magnitude and construction with the other ornaments of the temple; 
and in like manner, the palace was adapted to the magnitude of the 
empire, and the decorations of the sacred concerns. The inhabitants, 
likewise, used fountains both of hot and cold water, whose streams were 
copious, and naturally salubrious and pleasant in a wonderful degree. 
About the fountains, too, edifices were constructed, and trees planted, 
adapted to these fontal waters. Receptacles of water, likewise, were 
placed round the fountains, some of which were exposed to the open air, 
but others were covered, as containing hot baths for the winter season. 
Of these receptacles, some were appropriated to the royal family, and 
others, apart from these, to private individuals; and again, some were set 
apart for women, and others for horses and other animals of the yoke; 
a proper ornament at the same time being distributed to each. They 
likewise brought defluent streams to the grove of Neptune, together 
with all-various trees of an admirable beauty and height, through the 
fecundity of the soil: and thence they derived these streams to the 
exterior circles, by conducting them through channels over the bridges. 
But in each island of these exterior circles there were many temples of 
many Gods, together with many gardens, and gymnasia apart from each 
other, some for men, and others for horses. But about the middle of the 
largest of the islands there was a principal hippodrome, which was a 
stadium in breadth, and the length of which extended round the whole 
circle, for the purpose of exercising the horses. On all sides of the 
hippodrome stood the dwellings of the officers of the guards. But the 
defence of the place was committed to the more faithful soldiers, who 
dwelt in the smaller circle, and before the acropolis; and the most 
faithful of all the soldiers were assigned habitations within the acropolis, 
and round the royal abodes. The docks, likewise, were full of’ 
three-banked galleys, and of such apparatus as is adapted to vessels of 
this kind. And in this manner the parts about the royal palaces were 
disposed. But having passed beyond the external ports, which were 
three in number, a circular wall presented itself to the view, beginning 
from the sea, and every way distant from the greatest of the circles and 
the port by an interval of fifty stadia. This wall terminated in the 
mouth of the trench which was towards the sea. The whole space, too, 
inclosed by the wall was crowded with houses; and the bay and the 
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greatest harbour were full of ships and merchants that came from all 
parts. Hence, through the great multitude that were here assembled, 
there was an all-various clamour and tumult both by day and night. 
And thus we have nearly related the particulars respecting the city and 
the ancient habitation, as they were then unfolded by the Egyptian 
priests. In the next place, we shall endeavour to relate what was the 
nature, and what the arrangement, of the rest of the region. 

First, then, every place is said to have been very elevated and abrupt 
which was situated near the sea; but all the land round the city was a 
plain, which circularly invested the city, but was itself circularly inclosed 
by mountains which extended as far as to the sea. This plain too was 
smooth and equable; and its whole length, from one side to the other, 
was three thousand stadia; but, according to its middle from the sea 
upwards, it was two thousand stadia. The whole island, likewise, was 
situated towards the south, but from its extremities was exposed to the 
north. Its mountains were then celebrated as surpassing all that exist at 
present in multitude, magnitude, and beauty; and contained many 
villages, whose inhabitants were wealthy. Here, too, there were rivers, 
lakes, and meadows, which afforded sufficient nutriment for all tame and 
savage animals; together with woods, various both in multitude and 
kind, and in abundance adequate to the several purposes to which they 
are subservient. This plain, therefore, both by nature and the labours 
of many kings in a long period of time, was replete with fertility. Its 
figure, too, was that of a square, for the most part straight and long; but 
on account of the trench which was dug round it, it was deficient in 
straightness. The depth, breadth, and length of this trench are 
incredible, when compared with other labours accomplished by the 
hands of men: but, at the same time, we must relate what we have 
heard. Its depth was one acre; and its breadth every where a stadium. 
And as it was dug round the whole plain, its length was consequently 
ten thousand stadia.’ This trench received the streams falling from the 
mountains, and which, circularly flowing round the plain towards the 
city, and being collected from different parts, at length poured 
themselves from the trench into the sea. Ditches one hundred feet in 
breadth, being cut in a right line from this part, were again sent through 
the plain into the trench near the sea: but these were separated from 


each other by an interval of one hundred stadia. The inhabitants 


brought wood to the city from the mountains, and other seasonable 


t That is, 1250 miles. This trench, however, was not a more surprising effort of 
human industry than is the present wall of China. 
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articles, in twofold vessels, through the trenches; for the trenches 
intersected each other obliquely, and towards the city. Every year, too, 
they twice collected the fruits of the earth; in winter using the waters 
from Jupiter, and in summer bringing the productions of the earth 
through the streams deduced from the trenches. With respect to the 
multitude of men in the plain useful for the purposes of war, it was 
ordered that a commander in chief should be taken out of each 
allotment. But the magnitude of each allotted portion of land was ten 
times ten stadia; and the number of all the allotments was sixty 
thousand. There is said to have been an infinite number of men from 
the mountains and the rest of the region; and all of them were 
distributed according to places and villages into these allotments, under 
their respective leaders. The commander in chief, therefore, of each 
division was ordered to bring into the field of battle a sixth part of the 
war-chariots, the whole amount of which was ten thousand, together 
with two horses and two charioteers: and again, it was decreed that he 
should bring two horses yoked by the side of each other, but without 
a seat, together with a man who might descend armed with a small 
shield, and who after the charioteer might govern the two horses: 
likewise, that he should bring two heavy-armed soldiers, two slingers, 
three light-armed soldiers, three hurlers of stones, and three jaculators, 
together with four sailors, in order to fill up the number of men 
sufficient for one thousand two hundred ships. And in this manner 
were the warlike affairs of the royal city disposed. But those of the 
other nine cities were disposed in a different manner, which it would 
require a long time to relate. The particulars respecting the governors 
were instituted from the beginning as follows: Each of the ten kings 
possessed absolute authority both over the men and the greater part of 
the laws in his own division, and in his own city, punishing and putting 
to death whomsoever he pleased. But the government and communion 
of these kings with each other were conformable to the mandates given 
by Neptune; and this was likewise the case with their laws. These 
mandates were delivered to them by their ancestors inscribed on a pillar ` 
of orichalcum, which was erected about the middle of the island, in the 
temple of Neptune. These kings, therefore, assembled together every 
fifth, and alternately every sixth year, for the purpose of distributing an 
equal part both to the even and the odd; and, when assembled, they 
deliberated on the public affairs, inquired if any one had acted 
improperly, and, if he had, called him to account for his conduct. But 
when they were about to sit in judgment on any one, they bound each 
other by the following compact. As, prior to this judicial process, there 
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were bulls in the temple of Neptune, free from all restraint, they 
selected ten of these, and vowed to the God, they would offer a sacrifice 
which should be acceptable to him, vz. a victim taken without iron, and 
hunted with clubs and snares. Hence, whatever bull was caught by 
them they led to the pillar, and cut its throat on the summit of the 
column, agreeably to the written mandates. But on the pillar, besides 
the laws, there was an oath, supplicating mighty imprecations against 
those that were disobedient. When, therefore, sacrificing according to 
their laws, they began to burn all the members of the bull, they poured 
out of a full bowl a quantity of clotted blood for each of them, and gave 
the rest to the fire; at the same time lustrating the pillar. After this, 
drawing out of the bowl in golden cups, and making a libation in the 
fire, they took an oath that they would judge according to the laws 
inscribed on the pillar, and would punish any one who prior to this 


should be found guilty; and likewise that they would never willingly 
transpress any one of the written mandates. They added, that they 


would neither govern, nor be obedient to any one who governed, 


contrary to the prescribed laws of their country. When every one had 
thus supplicated both for himself and those of his race, after he had 


drunk, and had dedicated the golden cup to the temple of the God, he 
withdrew to the supper, and his necessary concerns. But when it was 
dark, and the fire about the sacrifice was abated, all of them, invested 
with a most beautiful azure garment, and sitting on the ground near the 
burnt victims, spent the whole night in extinguishing the fire of the 
sacrifice, and in judging and being judged, if any person had accused 
some one of them of having transgressed the laws. 

When the judicial process was finished, and day appeared, they wrote 
the decisions in a golden table, which together with their garments they 
dedicated as monuments, in the temple of the God. There were also 
many other laws respecting sacred concerns, and such as were peculiar 
to the several kings; but the greatest were the following: That they 
should never wage war against each other, and that all of them should 
give assistance if any person in some one of their cities should endeavour 
to extirpate the royal race. And as they consulted in common respecting 
war and other actions, in the same manner as their ancestors, they 


assigned the empire to the Atlantic family. But they did not permit the 
king to put to death any of his kindred, unless it seemed fit to more 
than five out of the ten kings. Such then being the power, and of such 
magnitude, at that time, in those places, Divinity transferred it from 
thence to these parts, as it is reported, on the following occasion. For 
many generations, the Atlantics, as long as the nature of the God was 
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sufficient for them, were obedient to the laws, and benignantly affected 
toward a divine nature, to which they were allied. For they possessed 
true, and in every respect magnificent conceptions; and employed 
mildness in conjunction with prudence, both in those casual 
circumstances which are always taking place, and towards each other. 
Hence, despising every thing except virtue, they considered the concerns 
of the present life as trifling, and therefore easily endured them; and 
were of opinion that abundance of riches and other possessions was 
nothing more than a burthen. Nor were they intoxicated by luxury, 
nor did they fall into error, in consequence of being blinded by 
incontinence; but, being sober and vigilant, they acutely perceived that 
all these things were increased through common friendship, in 
conjunction with virtue; but that, by eagerly pursuing and honouring 
them, these external goods themselves were corrupted, and, together 
with them, virtue and common friendship were destroyed. From 
reasoning of this kind, and from the continuance of a divine nature, all 
the particulars which we have previously discussed, were increased 
among them. But when that portion of divinity, or divine destiny, 
which they enjoyed, vanished from among them, in consequence of 
being frequently mingled with much of a mortal nature, and human 
manners prevailed, - then, being no longer able to bear the events of the 
present life, they acted in a disgraceful manner. Hence, to those who 
were capable of seeing, they appeared to be base characters, men who 
separated things most beautiful from such as are most honourable: but 
by those who were unable to perceive the true life, which conducts to 
felicity, they were considered as then in the highest degree worthy and 
blessed, in consequence of being filled with an unjust desire of 
possessing, and transcending in power. But Jupiter, the God of Gods, 
who governs by law, and who is able to perceive every thing of this 
kind, when he saw that an equitable race was in a miserable condition, 
and was desirous of punishing them, in order that by acquiring 
temperance they might possess more elegant manners, excited all the 
Gods to assemble in their most honourable habitation, whence, being 
seated as in the middle of the universe, he beholds all such things as 
participate of generation: and having assembled the Gods, he thus 
addressed them: * * * 
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THE 
PARMENIDES 


A DIALOGUE 


ON THE GODS 


INTRODUCTION 


It was the custom of Pythagoras and his followers, amongst whom 
Plato holds the most distinguished rank, to conceal divine mysteries 
under the veil of symbols and figures; to dissemble their wisdom against 
the arrogant boastings of the Sophists; to jest seriously, and sport in 
earnest. Hence, in the following most important dialogue, under the 
appearance of a certain dialectic sport, and, as it were, logical discussion, 
Plato has delivered a complete system of the profound and beautiful 
theology of the Greeks. For it is not to be supposed that he, who in all 
his other dialogues introduces discussions adapted to the character of the 
principal speaker, should in this dialogue deviate from his general plan, 
and exhibit Parmenides, a venerable and aged philosopher, engaged in 
the puerile exercise of a merely logical disputation. Besides, it was usual 
with the Pythagoreans and Plato to form an harmonious conjunction of 
many materials in one subject, partly in imitation of nature, and partly 
for the sake of elegance and grace. Thus, in the Phedrus, Plato mingles 
oratory with theology; in the Timæus, mathematics with physics; and in 
the present dialogue, dialectic with divine speculations. 

But the reader must not suppose that the dialectic of Plato is the same 
with vulgar dialectic, which is conversant with opinion, and is accurately 
investigated in Aristotle’s Topics!'*'°"); for the business of this first of 
sciences, which at present is utterly unknown, is to employ definitions, 
divisions, analysations, and demonstrations, as primary sciences in the 
investigation of causes; imitating the progressions of beings from the first 
principle of things, and their continual conversion to it, as the ultimate 
object of desire. “But there are three energies," says Proclus,' "of this 
most scientific method: the first of which is adapted to youth, and is 
useful for the purpose of rousing their intellect, which 1s, as it were, in 
a dormant state; for it is a true exercise of the eye of the soul 1n the 
speculation of things, leading forth through Opposite positions the 
essential impression of reasons which it contains, and considering not 
only the divine path, as it were, which conducts to truth, but exploring 
whether the deviations from it contain any thing worthy of belief; and, 
lastly, stimulating the all-various conceptions of the soul. But the second 
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energy takes place when intellect rests from its former investigations, as 
becoming most familiar with the speculation of beings, and beholds 
truth itself firmly established upon a pure and holy foundation. And 
this energy, according to Socrates, by a progression through ideas, 
evolves the whole of an intelligible nature, till it arrives at that which is 
first; and this by analyzing, defining, demonstrating, and dividing, 
proceeding upwards and downwards, till, having entirely investigated the 
nature of intelligibles, it raises itself to a nature superior to beings. But 
the soul being perfectly established in this nature, as in her paternal 
port, no longer tends to a more excellent object of desire, as she has 
now arrived at the end of her search: and you may say that what is 
delivered in the Phedrus and Sophista is the employment of this energy, 
giving a twofold division to some, and a fourfold to other operations of 
the dialectic art; and on this account it is assigned to such as 
philosophize purely, and no longer require preparatory exercise, but 
nourish the intellect of their soul in pure intellection. But the third 
energy, which 1s. exhibitive according to truth, purifies from twofold 
ignorance when its reasons are employed upon men full of opinion; and 
this is spoken of in the Sophista." So that the dialectic energy is triple, 
either subsisting through opposite arguments, or alone unfolding truth, 
or alone confuting falsehood. 

Parmenides by means of this dialectic perfects the conceptions of 
Socrates about ideas. For, as Proclus well observes, the mode of 
discourse 1s every where obstetric, but does not confute; and is 
explorative, but not defensive. But it differs, considered as sometimes 
proceeding from on high to such things as are last, and sometimes 
ascending from sensible particulars to such reasons as are accommodated 
to divine causes; but, according to each of these, it elevates Socrates, calls 
forth his native conceptions concerning ideas, and causes them to possess 
an expanded distinction. And in this respect, says Proclus, Parmenides 
truly imitates the paternal cause of the universality of things, who from 
the supreme hypostasis of all beings, preserves and perfects all things, 
and draws them upwards by his unknown and ineffable powers. 

With respect to the dramatic apparatus of this dialogue, it is necessary 
to observe, that the Athenians had two festivals in honour of Minerva; 
the former of which, on account of the greater preparation required in 
its celebration, was called the greater Panathenatia; and the latter, on 
account of its requiring a less apparatus, was denominated the lesser 
Panathenaia. The celebration of them, likewise, was distinguished by 
longer and shorter periods of time. In consequence, therefore, of the 
greater festival taking place, sacred to Minerva, Parmenides and Zeno 


came to Athens, Parmenides being the master, and Zeno his disciple; but 
both of them Eleateans - and not only this, says Proclus, but partakers 
of the Pythagoric doctrine, according to the relation of Callimachus the 
historian. Parmenides and Zeno, therefore, in a place called the 
Ceramicus, beyond the walls of the city, and which was sacred to the 
statues of the Gods, met with one Pythodorus, together with Socrates 
and many other Athenians, who came thither for the purpose of hearing 
the writings of Zeno. The ensuing dialogue, which was the consequence 
of Zeno’s discourse, was afterwards related by Pythodorus to one 
Antiphon, the brother on the mother’s side of Adimantus and Glaucus, 
who were the brothers of Plato, both from the same father and mother; 
and the dialogue is supposed to be again related by Antiphon to 
Cephalus and his companions, in consequence of their soliciting 
Adimantus and Glaucus to request Antiphon for the narration. 

Zeno, therefore, having read to the audience a book, in which he 
endeavoured to exhibit the difficulties attending the doctrine which 
asserts the existence of the many, and this in order to defend the 
favourite dogma of Parmenides, who called being, The One; Socrates by 
no means opposes his arguments, but readily admits the errors which 
must ensue from supposing multitude to exist, without participating The 
One. However, Socrates does not rest here, but urges Zeno to a 
speculation of The One and the xnities which subsist in intelligible 
natures, not enduring to dwell on the contemplation of The One which 
sensibles contain: and this leads him to the investigation of ideas in 
which the unities of things reside. After this Parmenides, not in the 
least contradicting Socrates, but completing the contemplation which he 
had begun, unfolds the entire doctrine of ideas, introducing for this 
purpose four questions concerning them: whether they have a 
subsistence; of what things there are ideas, and of what not; what kind 
of beings they are, and what power they possess: and how they are 
participated by subordinate natures. And this being discussed, 
Parmenides ascends from hence to The One which subsists above 
intelligibles and ideas, and adduces nine hypotheses concerning it; five, 
supposing The One to have a subsistence, and four, supposing it not to 
subsist; accurately investigating, at the same time, the consequences 
resulting from these hypotheses. But of this more hereafter. 

With respect to ideas, though many invincible arguments may be 
adduced for their existence, the following appear to me remarkable for 
their perspicuity and strength. Diversity of powers always indicates 
diversity of objects. But it is obvious to every one, that the power of 
intellect is different from the power of sense; that which 1s sensible, 


therefore, is one thing, and that which 1s intelligible another. And as 
intellect is superior to sense, so is intelligible more excellent than that 
which is sensible. But that which is sensible has an existence; and by a 
much greater reason, therefore, that which is intelligible must have a real 
subsistence. But intelligible is a certain universal species; for universal 
reason is always the object of intelligence. And hence there are such 
things as intelligible and common species of things which we call ideas. 

Again, all corporeal natures subsist in time; but whatever subsists in 
time is measured by time; and whatever is thus conditioned depends on 
time for the perfection of its being. But time is composed of the past, 
present, and future. And if we conceive that any one of these periods 
is taken away from the nature with which it is connected, that nature 
must immediately perish. Time, therefore, is so essentially and 
intimately united with the natures which it measures, that their being, 
such as it is, depends on the existence of time. But time, as is evident, 
is perpetually flowing, and this in the most rapid manner imagination 
can conceive. It 1s evident, therefore, that the natures to which it 1s so 
essential must subsist in a manner equally transitory and flowing. As we 
cannot, therefore, affirm with propriety, of any part of time that it ts, 
since even before we can form the assertion the present time is no more, 
so with respect to all corporeal natures (from their subsistence in time), 
before we can say that they exist, they lose all identity of being. And 
hence no one of them is truly that which it is said to be. On the 
contrary, truth is eternal and immutable: for, if any one should assert 
that truth is not, he asserts this either truly or falsely; but if falsely, 
there is such a thing as truth; and if truly, then it is true that there is no 
such thing as truth. But if it is truly asserted, it can only be true 
through truth; and, consequently, there is such a thing as truth, which 
must also be eternal and immutable. Hence, truth cannot subsist in any 
thing mutable; for that which is situated in a mutable nature is also 
changed in conjunction with it. But all corporeal natures are continually 
changed, and hence they are neither true, nor have a true existence. If, 
therefore, the forms of bodies are imperfect, they are not the first forms; 
for whatever ranks as first is perfect and entire, since the whole reason 
of every nature is established in that which is first. There are, therefore, 
certain forms above these, perfect, primary, and entire, and which are 
not indigent of a subject. 

But if the forms of bodies are not true, where do the true forms 
subsist? Shall we say nowhere? But in this case falsehood would be 
more powerful than truth, if the former possessed, and the latter had no, 
subsistence. But this is impossible. For that which is more powerful 


derives its power from truth; since, unless it was truly more powerful, 
it would not be that which it is said to be. But, indeed, without the 
presence of truth, the forms which are said to be false could not subsist; 
for they would no longer be what they are, unless it was true that they 
are false. True species, therefore, have a subsistence somewhere. But 
does not our soul possess truer species than those which are the objects 
of sensible inspection, by which it judges, condemns, and corrects them, 
and understands how for they depart from, and in what respect they 
agree with, such forms as are true? But he who does not behold true 
forms, can by no means make a comparison between them and others, 
and rectify the inaccuracy of the one by the accurate truth of the other. 
For the soul, indeed, corrects the visible circle, when it does not touch 
a plane in one point only; approves or condemns every artificial 
structure and musical modulation; and judges concerning the goodness 
or depravity, utility or detriment, beauty or deformity, of every object 
in nature. The soul, therefore, possesses truer forms, by which she 
judges of corporeal natures. But neither are these forms in the soul first 
forms, for they are movable; and though not subsisting in place, yet 
they have a discursive procession through the intervals of time. Nor do 
they always exist in energy; for the soul does not always energize 
through them. Nor do they subsist in a total but in a partial intellect. 
For as the soul 1s not total intellect, on account of its self-motive nature, 
so the intellect which is in soul is not a total and first intellect, but 
suffers a remission of intellectual union, from its connection with the 
discursive energies of soul. There is, therefore, above soul, and that 
intellect which is a part of soul, a certain first intellect, in itself entire 
and perfectly complete, in which the first and most true species of all 
things are contained, and which have a subsistence independent of time, 
place, and motion. And this first intellect is no other than that vital 
nature autotwov, or animal itself, in which Plato in the Timeus 
represents the artificer of the universe contemplating the ideas of things, 
and fabricating the machine of the world according to this all-beautiful 
exemplar. 

Again, the artificer of the universe must be a God. Every God 
operates essentially, or produces from his essence that which he 
produces, because this is the most perfect mode of production. Every 
thing which operates essentially produces an image of itself. He, 
therefore, who fabricated the universe, fabricated it an image of itself. 
But if this be the case, he contains in himself paradigmatically the causes 
of the universe: and these causes are ideas. To which we may add, that 
the perfect must necessarily antecede the imperfect; unity, multitude; the 


indivisible, the divisible; and that which abides perpetually the same, 
that which subsists in unceasing mutation. From all which it follows, 
that things do not originate from baser natures, but that they end in 
these; and that they commence from natures the most perfect, the most 
beautiful, and the best. For it is not possible that our intellect should 
be able to apprehend things properly equal, similar, and the like, and 
that the intellect of the artificer of the universe should not contain in 
itself the essentially equal, just, beautiful, and good, and, in short, every 
thing which has a universal and perfect subsistence, and which, from its 
residence in deity, forms a link of that luminous chain of substances to 
which we very properly give the appellation of ideas. 

The following additional arguments in defence of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas are given for the sake of the liberal and Platonic reader. The 
whole is nearly extracted from the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the 
Parmenides. 

This visible world is either self-subsistent, or it derives its subsistence 
from a superior cause. But if it is admitted to be self-subsistent, many 
absurd consequences will ensue: for it is necessary that every thing self- 
subsistent should be impartible; because every thing which makes and 
every thing which generates is entirely incorporeal. For bodies make 
through incorporeal powers; fire by heat, and snow by coldness. But if 
it is necessary that the maker should be incorporeal, and in things self- 
subsistent the same thing is the maker and the thing made, the generator 
and the thing generated, that which is self-subsistent will be perfectly 
impartible. But the world is not a thing of this kind: for every body is 
every way divisible, and consequently is not self-subsistent. Again: every 
thing self-subsistent is also self-energetic. For, as it generates itself, it is 
by a much greater priority naturally adapted to energize in itself, since 
to make and to generate are no other than to energize. But the world 
is not self-motive, because it is corporeal. No body, therefore, is 
naturally adapted to be moved, and at the same time to move according 
to the whole of itself. For neither can the whole at the same time heat 
itself, and be heated by itself: for, because it is heated, it will not yet be 
hot, in consequence of the heat being gradually propagated through all 
its parts; but, because it heats, it will possess heat, and thus the same 
thing will be, and yet not be, hot. As, therefore, it is impossible that 
any body can move itself according to internal change, neither can this 
be effected by any other motion. And, in short, every corporeal motion 
is more similar to passion than to energy; but a self-motive energy is 
immaterial and impartible: so that, if the world is corporeal, it will not 
be self-motive. But, if not self-motive, neither will it be self-subsistent. 


And if it 1s not self-subsistent, it 1s evident that 1t 1s produced by 
another cause. 

For, again, that which is not self-subsistent is twofold, viz. it is either 
better than, or inferior to, cause. And that which is more excellent than 
cause,' as is the ineffable principle of things, has something posterior to 
itself, such as is a self-subsistent nature. But that which is subordinate 
to cause is entirely suspended from a self-subsistent cause. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the world should subsist from another more 
‘excellent cause. But, with respect to this cause, whether does it make 
according to free will and the reasoning energy, or produce the universe 
by its very essence? for, if according to free will, its energy in making 
will be unstable and ambiguous, and will subsist differently at different 
times. The world, therefore, will be corruptible: for that which 1s 
generated from a cause moving differently at different times is mutable 
and corruptible. But, if the cause of the universe operated from 
reasoning and inquiry in producing the world, his energy could not be 
spontaneous and truly his own; but his essence would be simular to that 
of the artificer, who does not derive his productions from himself, but 
procures then as something adventitious by learning and inquiry. Hence 
we infer that the world is eternal, and that its maker produced it by his 
very essence; for, in short, every thing which makes according to free 
will has also the essential energy. Thus, our soul, which energizes in 
many things according to free will, imparts at the same time life to the 
body by its very essence, which life does not depend on our free will: 
for, otherwise, the animal from every adverse circumstance would be 
dissolved, the soul on such occasions condemning its association with 
the body. But not every thing which operates from its very essence has 
also another energy according to free will. Thus, fire heats by its very 
essence alone, but produces nothing from the energy of will; nor is this 
effected by snow, nor, in short, by any body, so far as body. If, 
therefore, the essential energy is more extended than that of free will, it 
is evident that it proceeds from a more venerable and elevated cause: and 
this very properly; for the creative energy of natures that operate from 
their very essence is unattended with anxiety. But it is especially 
necessary to conceive an energy of this kind in divine natures; since we 
also then live more free from anxiety, and with greater ease, when our 
life is divine, or according to virtue. If, therefore, there is a cause of the 
universe operating from his very essence, he is that primarily which his 
production is secondarily; and that which he is primarily he imparts in 
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a secondary degree to his production. Thus, fire both imparts heat to 
something else, and 1s itself hot; and soul imparts life, and possesses life: 
and this reasoning will be found to be true in every thing which 
Operates essentially. The cause of the universe, therefore, fabricating 
from his very essence, is that primarily which the world is secondarily. 
But, if the world is full of all-various forms, these will subsist primarily 
in the cause of the world: for it 1s the same cause which gave subsistence 
to the sun and moon, to man and horse. These, therefore, are primarily 
in the cause of the world; another sun besides the apparent, another 
man, and, in a similar manner, every other form. There are, therefore, 
forms prior to sensibles, and demiurgic causes of the phenomena 
presubsisting in the one cause of the universe. 

But if any one should say that the world has indeed a cause, yet not 
producing, but final, and that thus all things are orderly disposed with 
relation to this cause, it is so far well indeed, that they admit the good 
to preside over the universe. But, 1t may be asked, whether does the 
world receive any thing from this cause, or nothing according to desire? 
for, if nothing, the desire by which it extends itself towards this cause 
is vain. But if it receives something from this cause, and this cause not 
only imparts good to the world, but imparts it essentially, by a much 
greater priority, it will be the cause of existence to the universe, that it 
may impart good to it essentially; and thus he will not only be the final, 
but the producing cause of the universe. 

In the next place, let us direct our attention to the phenomena, to 
things equal and unequal, similar and dissimilar, and all such sensible 
particulars as are by no means truly denominated: for where is there 
equality in sensibles which are mingled with inequality? where similitude 
in things filled with dissimilitude? where the beautiful among things of 
which the subject is base? where the good in things in which there is 
capacity and the imperfect? Each of these sensible particulars, therefore, 
is not that truly which is said to be: for, how can things, the nature of 
which consists in the impartible and in privation of interval, subsist ` 
perfectly in things partible, and endued with interval? But our soul is 
able, both to conceive and generate things far more accurate and pure 
than the phenomena. Hence, it corrects the apparent circle, and points 
out how far it falls short of the perfectly accurate. And it is evident that 
in so doing it beholds another form more beautiful and more perfect 
than this: for, unless it beheld something more pure, it could not say 
that this is not truly beautiful, and that is not in every respect equal. If, 
therefore, a partial soul such as ours is able to generate and contemplate 
in itself things more perfect than the phenomena, such as the accurate 
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sphere and circle, the accurately beautiful and equal, and, in a similar 
manner, every other form, but the cause of the universe is neither able 
to generate, nor contemplate, things more beautiful than the 
phænomena, how is the one the fabricator of the universe, but the other 
of a part of the universe? For a greater power is effective of things more 
perfect, and a more immaterial intellect contemplates more excellent 
spectacles. The maker of the world, therefore, is able both to generate 
and understand forms much more accurate and perfect than the 
phænomena. Where, then, does he generate, and where does he behold 
them? Evidently, in himself: for he contemplates himself. So that, by 
beholding and generating himself, he at the same time generates in 
himself, and gives subsistence to forms more immaterial and more 
accurate than the phænomena. 

In the third place, if there is no cause of the universe, but all things are 
from chance, how are all things coordinated to each other, and how do 
things perpetually subsist? And whence is it that all things are thus 
generated according to nature with a frequency of subsistence? for 
whatever originates from chance does not subsist frequently, but seldom. 
But if there is one cause, the source of coordination to all things, and 
this cause is ignorant of itself, must there not be some nature prior to 
this, which, by knowing itself, imparts being to this cause? for it is 
impossible that a nature which is ignorant should be more excellent than 
that which has a knowledge of itself. If, therefore, this cause knows 
itself, it is evident that, knowing itself to be a cause, it must also know 
the things of which it is the cause; so that it will also comprehend the 
things which it knows. If, therefore, intellect is the cause of the 
universe, it also coordinated all things to each other: for there is one 
artificer of all things. But the universe is various, and all its parts do not 
participate either of the same dignity or order. Who is it then that 
measures the dignity of these, except the power that gave them 
subsistence? Who distributed every thing in a convenient order, and 
fixed it in its proper seat - the sun here, and there the moon, the earth 
here, and there the mighty heaven - except the being by whom these 
were produced? Who gave coordination to all things, and produced one 
harmony from all, except the power who imparted to every thing its 
essence and nature? If, therefore, he orderly disposed all things, he 
cannot be ignorant of the order and rank which every thing maintains 
in the universe; for to operate in this manner would be the province of 
irrational nature, and not of a divine cause, and would be the 
characteristic of necessity, and not of intellectual providence. Since, if, 
intellectually perceiving himself, he knows himself, but knowing himself 
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and the essence which he is allotted, he knows that he is an immovable 
cause, and the object of desire to all things, he will also know the 
natures to which he is desirable: for he is not desirable from accident, 
but essentially. He will therefore either be ignorant of what he is 
essentially, or, knowing this, he will also know that he is the object of 
desire; and, together with this, he will know that all things desire him, 
and what the natures are by which he 1s desired: for, of two relatives, to 
know one definitely, and the other indefinitely, is not the characteristic 
of science, and much less of intellectual perception. But, knowing 
definitely the things by which he is desired, he knows the causes of 


them, in consequence of beholding himself, and not things of a posterior 
nature. If, therefore, he does not in vain possess the causes of all things, 
he must necessarily, according to them, bound the order of all things, 
and thus be of all things the immovable cause, as bounding their order 
by his very essence. 

But whether shall we say that, because he designed to make all things, 
he knew them, or, because he understands all things, on this account he 
gave subsistence to all things? But if, in consequence of designing to 
make all things, he knows all things, he will possess inward energy, and 
a conversion to himself subordinate to that which proceeds outwardly, 
and his knowledge of beings will subsist for the sake of things different 
from himself. But if this is absurd, by knowing himself he will be the 
maker of all things. And, if this be the case, he will make things 


external similar to those which he contains in himself; for such is the 
natural order of things, that externally proceeding should be suspended 
from inward energy, the whole world from the all-perfect monad of 
ideas, and the parts of the visible universe from monads which are 
separated from each other. 

In the fourth place, we say that man is generated from man, and from 
every thing its like. After what manner, therefore, are they generated? 
for you will not say that the generation of these is from chance: for 
neither nature nor divinity makes any thing in vain. But, if the ` 
generation of men is not from chance, whence is it? You will say, It is 
evidently from seed. Let it then be admitted, that man is from seed; but 
seed possesses productive powers in capacity, and not in energy. For, 
since it is a body, it is not naturally adapted to possess productive 
powers impartibly and in energy: for every where a subsistence in 
energy precedes a subsistence in capacity: since, being imperfect, it 
requires the assistance of something else endued with a perfective power. 
This something else you will say is the nature of the mother; for this 
perfects and fashions the offspring by its productive powers. For the 
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apparent form of the mother does not make the infant, but nature, 
which is an incorporeal power and the principle of motion. If, 
therefore, nature changes the productive powers of seed from capacity 
to a subsistence in energy, nature must herself possess these productive 
powers in energy. Hence, being irrational and without imagination, she 
is at the same time the cause of physical reasons. As the nature of man, 
therefore, contains human productive powers, does not also nature in a 
lion contain those of the lion; as, for instance, the reasons or productive 
- powers of the head, the hair, the feet, and the other parts of the lion? 
Or, whence, on shedding a tooth, does another grow in its place, unless 
from an inherent power which is able to make the teeth? How, 
likewise, does it at the same time make bone and flesh, and each of the 
other parts? for the same thing energizing according to the same would 
not be able to fashion such a variety of organization. But does not 
nature in plants also possess productive powers as well as in animals? 
or shall we not say that, in these likewise, the order of generation and 
the lives of the plants evince that they are perfected from orderly causes? 
It is evident, therefore, from the same reasoning, that the natures of 
these also comprehend the apparent productive powers. Let us then 
ascend from these to the one nature of the earth, which generates 
whatever breathes and creeps on its surface, and which by a much 
greater priority contains the productive powers of plants and animals. 
Or whence the generation of things from putrefaction? (for the 
hypothesis of the experimentalists is weak and futile.) Whence is it that 
different kinds of plants grow in the same place, without human care 
and attention? Is it not evident that it is from the whole nature of the 
earth, containing the productive powers of all these in herself? And thus 
proceeding, we shall find that the nature in each of the elements and 
celestial spheres comprehends the productive powers of the animals 
which it contains. And if from the celestial spheres we ascend to the 
nature of the universe itself, we may also inquire respecting this, 
whether it contains forms or not, and we shall be compelled to confess, 
that in this also the productive and motive powers of all things are 
contained: for whatever is perfected from inferior subsists in a more 
excellent and perfect manner from more universal natures. The nature 
of the universe, therefore, being the mother of all things, comprehends 
the productive principles of all things; for, otherwise, it would be absurd 
that art, imitating natural reasons, should operate according to 
productive principles, but that nature herself should energize without 
reasons, and without inward measures. But, if nature contains 
productive principles, it is necessary that there should be another cause 
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prior to nature, which is comprehensive of forms; for nature verging to 
bodies energizes in them, just as if we should conceive an artist verging 
to pieces of timber, and inwardly, by various operations, reducing them 
to a certain form: for thus nature, merged together with and dwelling in 
corporeal masses, inspires them with her productive powers and with 
motion; since things which are moved by others require a cause of this 
kind, a cause which is properly irrational indeed, that it may not depart 
from bodies, which cannot subsist without a cause continually residing 
with them, but containing the productive powers of bodies, that it may 
be able to preserve all things in their proper boundaries, and move every 
thing in a convenient manner. Nature, therefore, belongs to other 
things, being merged in, or coordinated with, bodies. But it is requisite 
that the most principal and proper cause should be exempt from its 
productions: for, by how much more the maker is exempt from the 
thing made, by so much the more perfectly and purely will he make. 
And, in short, if nature is irrational, it requires a leader. There is, 
therefore, something prior to nature, which contains productive powers, 
and from which it is requisite that every thing in the world should be 
suspended. Hence, a knowledge of generated natures will subsist in the 
cause of the world more excellent than the knowledge which we possess; 
so far as this cause not only knows, but gives subsistence to, all things; 
but we possess knowledge alone. But if the demiurpic cause of the 
universe knows all things, if he beholds them externally, he will again 
be ignorant of himself, and will be subordinate to a partial soul; but, if 
he beholds them in himself, he will contains in himself all forms, 
intellectual and gnostic. 

In the fifth place, things produced from an immovable cause are 
immovable and without mutation; but things produced from a movable 
cause are again movable and mutable, and subsist differently at different 
times. If this be the case, all such things as are essentially eternal and 
immutable must be the progeny of an immovable cause; for, if from a 
movable cause, they will be mutable; which is impossible. Are not, — 
therefore, the form of man and the form of horse from a cause, if the 
whole world subsists from a cause? From what cause, therefore? Is it 
from an immovable or from a movable cause? But if from a movable 
cause, the human species will some time or other fail; since every thing 
which subsists from a movable cause ranks among things which are 
naturally adapted to perish. We may also make the same inquiry 
respecting the sun and moon, and each of the stars: for, if these are 
produced from a movable cause, in these also there will be a mutation 
of essence. But if these, and all such forms as eternally subsist in the 
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universe, are from an immovable cause, where does the immovable cause 
of these subsist? For it is evidently not in bodies, since every natural 
body is naturally adapted to be moved. It therefore subsists proximately 
in nature. But nature is irrational; and it is requisite that causes properly 
so called should be intellectual and divine. Hence, the immovable causes 
of these forms subsist primarily in intellect, secondarily in soul, in the 
third gradation in nature, and lastly in bodies. For all things either 
subsist apparently or unapparently, either separate or inseparable from 
‘bodies; and if separate, either immovably according to essence and 
energy, or immovably according to essence, but movably according to 
energy. Those things, therefore, are properly immovable, which are 
immutable both according to essence and energy, such as are 
intelligibles; but those possess the second rank which are immovable 
indeed according to essence, but movable according to energy, and such 
are souls: in the third place, things apparent indeed, but inseparable from 
the phenomena, are such as belong to the empire of nature; and those 
rank in the last place which are apparent, subsist in sensibles, and are 
divisible: for the gradual subjection of forms proceeding as far as to 
sensible ends in these. 

In the sixth place, let us speculate after another manner concerning the 
subsistence of forms or ideas, beginning from demonstrations themselves. 
For Aristotle has proved in his Last Analytics,™ >") and all scientific 
men must confess, that demonstrations are entirely from things which 
have a priority of subsistence, and which are naturally more honourable. 
But if the things from which demonstrations consist are universals, (for 
every demonstration is from these), - hence, these must be causes to the 
things which are unfolded from them. When, therefore, the astronomer 
says, that the circles in the heavens bisect each other, since every greatest 
circle bisects its like, whether does he demonstrate or not? For he 
makes his conclusion from that which 1s universal. But where shall we 
find the causes of this section of circles in the heavens which are more 
universal than the circles? For they will not be in bodies, since every 
thing which 1s in body is divisible. They must, therefore, reside in an 
incorporeal essence; and hence there must be forms which have a 
subsistence prior to apparent forms, and which are the causes of 
subsistence to these, in consequence of being more universal and more 
powerful. Science, therefore, compels us to admit that there are 
universal forms, which have a subsistence prior to particulars, are more 
essential and more causal, and from which the very being of particulars 
is derived. 


By ascending from motion we may also after the same manner prove 
the existence of ideas. Every body from its own proper nature is alter- 
motive, or moved by another, and is indigent of motion externally 
derived. But the first, most proper and principle motion is in the power 
which moves the mundane wholes: for he possesses the motion of a 
mover, and body the motion of that which is moved, and corporeal 
motion is the image of that which presubsists in this power. For that 
is perfect motion because it is energy; but the motion in body is 
imperfect energy: and the imperfect derives its subsistence from the 
perfect. 

From knowledge also we may perceive the necessity of the same 
conclusion. For last knowledge is that of bodies, whether it be 
denominated sensible or imaginable: for all such knowledge is destitute 
of truth, and does not contemplate any thing universal and common, 
but beholds all things invested with figure, and all things partial. But 
more perfect knowledge is that which is without figure, which is 
‘immaterial, and which subsists by itself, and from itself; the image of 
which is sense, since this is imperfect knowledge, subsisting in another, 
and not originating from itself. If, therefore, as in motion, so also in 
knowledge and in life, that which participates, that which is participated, 
and that which is imparticipable, are different from each other, there is 
also the same reasoning with respect to other forms. For matter is one 
thing, the form which it contains another, and still different from either 
is the separate form. For God and Nature do not make things imperfect 
which subsist in something different from themselves, and which have 
an obscure and debile existence, but have not produced things perfect, 
and which subsist from themselves; but by a much greater priority they 
have piven subsistence to these, and from these have produced things 
which are participated by, and merged in, the darkness of matter. 

But if it be requisite summarily to relate the cause that induced the 
Pythagoreans and Plato to adopt the hypothesis of ideas, we must say, 
that all these visible natures, celestial and sublunary, are either from © 
chance, or subsist from a cause. But that they should be from chance 
is impossible: for things more excellent will subsist in things 
subordinate, viz. intellect, reason, and cause, and that which proceeds 
from cause. To which we may add, as Aristotle *! 1%) observes, that 
prior to causes according to accident, it is requisite that there should be 
things which have an essential subsistence; for the accidental is that in 
which the progressions of these are terminated. So that a subsistence 
from cause will be more ancient than a subsistence from chance, if the 
most divine of things apparent are the progeny of chance. But if there 


is a cause of all things, there will either be many unconjoined causes, or 
one cause; but if many, we shall not be able to assign to what it is 
owing that the world is one, since there will not be one cause according 
to which all things are coordinated. It will also be absurd to suppose 
that this cause is irrational. For, again, there will be something among 
things posterior better than the cause of all things, viz. that which, being 
within the universe, and a part of the whole, operates according to 
reason and knowledge, and yet derives this prerogative from an 
irrational cause. But if this cause is rational and knows itself, it will 
certainly know itself to be the cause of all; or, being ignorant of this, it 


will be ignorant of its own nature. But if it knows that it is essentially 
the cause of the universe, it will also definitely know that of which it is 


the cause; for, that which definitely knows the one will also definitely 
know the other. Hence, he will know every thing which the universe 


contains, and of which he is the cause: and if this be the case, beholding 
himself, and knowing himself, he knows things posterior to himself. By 
immaterial reasons, therefore, and forms, he knows the mundane reasons 
and forms from which the universe consists, and the universe 1s 
contained in him as in a cause separate from matter. This, Proclus adds, 
was the doctrine of the Eleatic Zeno, and the advocates for ideas: nor 
did these men alone, says he, form conceptions of this kind respecting 
ideas, but their doctrine was also conformable to that of the theologists. 
For Orpheus says, that after the absorption of Phanes in Jupiter all 
things were generated: since prior to this the causes of all mundane 
natures subsisted unitedly in Phanes, but secondarily and with separation 
in the demiurgus of the universe. For there the sun and the moon, 
heaven itself, and the elements, Love the source of union, and in short 
all things, were produced: for there was a natural conflux, says Orpheus, 
of all things in the belly of Jupiter." Nor did Orpheus stop here; but 
he also delivered the order of demiurpic forms through which sensible 
natures were allotted their present distribution. Proclus further adds: 
The Gods also have thought fit to unfold to mankind the truth 
respecting ideas; and have declared what the one fountain is whence they 
proceed; where ideas first subsist in full perfection; and how in their 
progression they assimilate all things, both wholes and parts, to the 
Father of the universe. What Proclus here alludes to is the following 


Chaldiac Oracle:' 


t See TTS. vol. V p. 57. 


t See TTS. vol. VII p. 33 (fr. 370). 


Noucg rarpoc eppoi noe vonoacg axpads Bovin 
IIappopdouc weac. xnynco d€ MAÇ rotta 
EfeGopov rarpodev yap env BovAnTe TENOG re. 
AA’ Epeptobnoav voepw Tupi porpnberoa 

Etc ad\Aag voepac: koonw yap arak xohupopdow 
IIlpov6ynxev voepov tuxov adOttov ov KATA koopov 
Iyvocg eTeryouevoÇ popgdnc peta KoopLoc edavn, 
Tlavrovatg LÖEALÇ KEXAPLOMEVOS, WV UAX ARNYN, 

E nÇ portovvrar pepepropevon aAa arinta, 
Pyyvvpevæt KOOMOU TEPL OWLAOLY, AL KEPL KONTOVC 
Luepdoadeous opnvecoty eotxviat PopeorTat, 
Tpaxovot repi T' auhi rapa oxedov addvdtc adAN 
Epro voepar KNYNG TATPLKNG QARO, TONU 
ApPATTOLEVAL xupocg &vÂoÇ akorunTov xpovov, Akuy 
Apxeyovouc LÔEAÇ rpwry xatpoc eBAvoe tac de 
AuroreAnc xny7. 


i.e. "The intellect of the Father made a crashing noise, understanding 
with unwearied counsel omniform ideas. But with winged speed they 
leaped forth from one fountain: for both the counsel and the end were 
from the Father. In consequence, too, of being allotted an intellectual 
fire, they are divided into other intellectual forms: for the king > 
previously placed in the multiform world an intellectual incorruptible 
impression, the vestige of which hastening through the world, causes it 
to appear invested with form, and replete with all-various ideas of which 
there is one fountain. From this fountain other immense distributed 
ideas rush with a crashing noise, bursting forth about the bodies of the 
world, and are bourne along its terrible bosoms like swarms of bees. 
They turn themselves, too, on all sides, and nearly in all directions. 
They are intellectual conceptions from the paternal fountain, plucking 
abundantly the flower of the fire of sleepless time. But a self-perfect 
fountain pours forth primogenial ideas from the primary vigour of the 
Father." 

Through these things, says Proclus, the Gods have clearly shown 
where ideas subsist, who the divinity is that comprehends the one 
fountain of these, and that from this fountain a multitude proceeds. 
Likewise, how the world 1s fabricated according to ideas; that they are 
motive of all mundane systems; that they are essentially intellectual; and 
that they are all-various according to their characteristics. 

If, therefore, he adds, arguments persuade us to admit the hypothesis 
respecting ideas, and the wise unite in the same design, viz. Plato, 
Pythagoras, and Orpheus, and the Gods clearly bear witness to these, we 


should but little regard sophistical arguments, which are confuted by 
themselves, and assert nothing scientific, nothing sane. For the Gods 


have manifestly declared that they are conceptions of the Father: for 
they abide in his intelligence. They have likewise asserted that they 
proceed to the fabrication of the world; for the crashing noise signifies 
their progression; - that they are omniform, as comprehending the causes 
of all divisible natures; that from fontal ideas others proceed, which are 
allotted the fabrication of the world, according to its parts, and which 
are said to be similar to swarms of bees; and lastly, that they are 
generative of secondary natures. 

Timzus, therefore, places in intelligibles the one primary cause of all 
ideas; for there animal itself subsists, as 1s evident from that dialogue. 
But the oracles say, that the fountain of ideas presubsists in the 
demiurgus; nor are these assertions discordant with each other, as they 
may appear to be to some. For it is not the same thing to investigate 
the one and total cause of mundane forms, and simply to contemplate 
the first unfolding into light of every series of ideas; but the 
comprehension of the former must be referred to the demiurgus, and of 
the latter to the intelligible order itself, of divine natures, from which 
the demiurpus is filled, and all the orders of an ideal essence. And, on 
this account, I think the oracles assert, that ideas proceed with a crashing 
noise from their intellectual fountain, and, being distributed in different 
places, burst about the bodies of the world, in consequence of the cause 
of mundane natures being comprehended in this fountain, according to 
which, all generated composite natures in the world are invested with 
form, conformably to the demiurgic will. But the forms subsisting in 
animal itself, according to an intelligible bound, are neither said by Plato 
to be moved, nor to leap into bodies, but to impart essence to all things 
by their very essence alone. If, therefore, to subsist through energy and 
motion is secondary to a making prior to energizing and being moved, 
it is evident that the ideas intelligibly and immovably established in 
animal itself are allotted an order more elevated than demiurgic ideas. 
And the demiurgus is fabricative of forms in a twofold respect; both 
according to the fountain in himself, and according to intelligible ideas: 
for there are the total causes of all things, and the four monads; but, 
thence originating, they proceed through the whole divine orders as far 
as to the last of things, so that the last and sensible images of these 
possess a certain similitude, more clearly of some, and more obscurely 
of others. He, likewise, who 1s capable of following the divine 
progressions will perceive that every sensible form expresses the idioms 
of all of them. For the immovable and the eternal in sensible forms are 


no otherwise present than from the first forms: for they are primarily 
eternal; and hence they communicate eternity to the consequent 
progressions in a secondary and third gradation. Again, that every from 
is a multitude, subsists according to a peculiar number, and is filled with 
its proper numbers, and that on this account a different form is referred 
to a different divine order to us unknown and ineffable, - this it receives 
from the summit of the intelligible and at the same time intellectual 
order, and from the forms which there subsist occultly, and ineffably: 
just as the power of uniting a dissipated essence, and bounding the 
infinity of generated natures in common limits, is derived from the 
connecting order, and from connective forms. But to be entirely 
perfective of an imperfect nature, and to produce into energy the 
aptitude of subjects, comprehending the unfigured in figures, and the 
imperfect in perfection, is solely derived from perfective deity, and the 
forms which there appear. Again, so far as every form hastens to verge 
to itself, and comprehends parts uniformly in itself, so far it bears an 
image of the summit of intellectuals, and the impartible subsistence of 
forms established according to that order. But so far as it proceeds with 
life, subsists through motion, and appears immovably in things moved, 
so far it participates of the vivific series, and expresses the powers of 
vivific forms. Again, so far as it possess the power of giving form to 
matter, is filled with artificial fabrication pervading through nature 
herself, and evinces a wonder subtilty, and a production of forms 
according to reason, so far it receives the representations of demiurpic 
ideas. If, likewise, it assimilates sensibles to intelligibles, and separates 
the essences of them by mutations according to reasons, it is evident that 
it resembles the assimilative orders of forms, from which the divisible 
progressions of mundane natures appear, which invest sensibles with the 
representations from intelligibles. Further still, if every form pervades 
to many things, though it be material, and bounds the multitude of 
them according to its proper form, must it not, according to this power, 
be referred to that order of Gods which governs with a liberated 
characteristic the allotments in the world, and draws to itself many 
portions of divine allotments in the universe? We may behold, 
therefore, an uninterrupted continuity of the whole series supernally 
proceeding from intelligible ideas as far as to the last of things, and 
likewise perceive what peculiarities sensibles derive from each order. 
For it is requisite that all secondary things should participate of the 
matures prior to them, and thus enjoy each, according to the order 
which they are severally allotted. 
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With respect to what things there are ideas of, and what not, I shall 


summarily observe, that there are ideas only of universal and perfect 
substances, and of whatever contributes to the perfection of these, as for 
instance of man, and whatever is perfective of man, such as wisdom and 
virtue; and consequently matter, particulars, parts, things artificial, evil 
and sordid natures, are excluded from the region of ideas. 

To the question what kind of beings ideas are, we may answer with 
Zenocrates, according to the relation of Proclus, that they are the 
. exemplary causes of things, which perpetually subsist according to nature. 
They are exemplars, indeed, because the final cause, or the good, is 
superior to these, and that which is properly the efficient cause, or the 
demiurgic intellect, is of an inferior ordination. But they are the 
exemplars of things according to nature, because there are no ideas of 
things unnatural or artificial: and of such natural things as are perpetual, 
because there are no ideas of mutable particulars. 

Lastly, ideas are participated by material natures, similar to the 
impressions in wax of a seal, to images appearing in water or a mirror, 
and to pictures. For material species, on account of their union with 
matter, are analogous to the impressions of a seal; but on account of 
their apparently real, but at the same time delusive subsistence in its 
dark receptacle, they are similar to images in water, or in a mirror, or 
a dream; and they resemble pictures on account of their similitude, 
though very remote and obscure, to first ideas themselves. We may add 
too, as Proclus beautifully observes, that they derive their subsistence as 
impressions from the mundane Gods; their apparent existence from the 
liberated Gods; and their similitude to supernal forms from the 
supermundane or assimilative Gods. And thus much for the first part of 
the dialogue, or the doctrine of ideas.' 

But in order to a summary view of the inimitably profound and 
sublime discussion which the second part contains concerning The One, 
it is necessary to observe, that by The One Itself the Pythagoreans and 
Plato signified the first cause, which they very properly considered as 
perfectly superessential, ineffable and unknown. For it is necessary that 
multitude should be posterior to unity: but it is impossible to conceive 


t See more concerning ideas in the first dissertation prefixed to my translation of 
Proclus on Euclid, in the notes to my translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and in the 
notes to this dialogue. 
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being’ without multitude, and consequently the cause of all beings must 
be void of multitude and superessential. And that this was really the 
opinion of the most ancient Pythagoreans, from whom Plato derived his 
philosophy, the following citations will abundantly evince. 

And, in the first place, this is evident from a fragment of Archytas, a 
most ancient Pythagorean, on the principles of things, preserved by 
Stobzus, Eclog. Phys. p. 82, and in which the following extraordinary 
passage occurs: Nor’ avaryKa TPES EEV TAÇ ALPXAC, TAY TE EOTW TWV 
KPQAYUATWY KAL TAV OPW, Kou TO EE AUTOU KLYATLKOV KAL QAOPATOV 
duvaper: To e TOLOVTOY ov ov povorè erer Set, AAA KAL VOW TL KPECOOY’ 
vow ĝe Kpegooy Eom. OEP ovopatopev eov pavepor. - i.e. "So that it is 
necessary to assert that there are three principles; that which is the subject 
of things (or matter), form, and that which 1s of itself motive, and invisible 
in power. With respect to the last of which, it is not only necessary 
that it should have a subsistence, but that it should be something better 
than intellect. But that which is better than intellect is evidently the 
same with that which we denominate God." It must here however be 
observed, that by the word God we are not only to understand the first 
cause, but every God; for, according to the Pythagoric theology, every 
Deity, considered according to the characteristic of his nature, is superior 
to intellectual essence. Agreeably to the above passage is that also of 
Brontinus, as cited by Syrianus in Arist. Meta. p. 102, b. who expressly 
asserts that the first cause vou TAVTOÇ Kou ovotac duvaper Kou rpeoBera 
umepexet - “surpasses every intellect and essence both in power and 
antiquity." Again, according to the same Syrianus, p. 103, b. we are 
informed, “that the Pythagoreans called God The One, as the cause of 
union to the universe, and on account of his superiority to every being, 
to all life, and to all-perfect intellect. But they denominate him the 
measure of all things, on account of his conferring on all things, through 
illumination, essence and bound; and containing and bounding all things 
by the ineffable supereminence of his nature, which is extended beyond 
every bound.” Twr dewy avdpwy ev pev MeyovTwv Tov Beov WÇ EvrwoEWS . 
TOLC ONOLS QALTLOV, KAL FAVTOG TOV OVTOG, KAL KAONÇG WNG, KAL vou TOU 
TAVTENOVG exexerva. Mertpov ÕE TWV TAVTWY WC KAOL TNV OVOLAY, KAL TO 


t If being were the same with The One, multitude would be the same as non-being: 
for the opposite to The One is multitude, and the opposite to being is non-being. As 
being, therefore, is not the same with, it must be posterior to, The One; for there is not 
any thing in things more excellent than #nity. 


t Instead of o» ov povov, which is evidently the true reading, ovopoy povov is 
erroneously printed in Stobæus. 
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TENOG EXLAAPTOVTA, K&L WO FAVTA REPLEXOVTA, KAL opitovTa Tac 
APPACTOLG MUTOU, KAL FAVTOG UTEPHTAWPLEVALSG KEPATOS VTEPOXALÇ. 
And again, this is confirmed by Clinius the Pythagorean, as cited by 
Syrianus, p. 104, in which place præclari is erroneously substituted for 
Cliniz. "That which is The One, and the measure of all things (says he), 
is not only entirely exempt from bodies, and mundane concerns, but 
likewise from intelligibles themselves; since he is the venerable principle 
of beings, the measure of intelligibles, ingenerable, eternal, and alone 
_ (povov), possessing absolute dominion (xupiwde¢), and himself manifesting 
himself (avro ro eavto dyndovy)." This fine passage I have translated 
agreeably to the manuscript corrections of the learned Gale, the original 
of which he has not inserted. To this we may likewise add the 
testimony of Philolaus; who, as Syrianus informs us, p. 102, knew that 
cause which is superior to the two first elements of things, bound and 
infinite. For (says he) "Philolaus asserts that the Deity established bound 
and infinite: by bound, indeed, exhibiting every coordination, which is 
more allied to The One; but by infinity a nature subjected (udetpevny) to 
bound. And prior to these two principles he places one, and a singular 
cause, separated from the universality of things, which Archainetus 
(Apxauveroc) denominates a cause prior to cause; but which, according 
to Philolaus, is the principle of all things.” To all these respectable 
authorities for the superessential nature of the first cause, we may add 
the testimony of Sextus Empericus himself. For in his books against the 
Mathematicians (p. 425) he informs us, "that the Pythagoreans placed 
The One as transcending the genus of things which are essentially 
understood." Kat 69 Twv ev kab’ auta voouperwy yEevoo uXEOTHOAPYTO 
TvO@a-yopixwy woudeg, wo exavaBeBnxoc To ev. In which passage, by 
things which are essentially understood, nothing more is meant than 
intelligible essences, as is obvious to every tyro in the Platonic and 
Pythagoric philosophy. 

But in consequence of this doctrine of the ancients concerning The 
One, or the first principle of things, we may discover the meaning and 
propriety of those appellations given by the Pythagoreans to unity, 
according to Photius and others: such as adopaia, oxotwha, amga, 
Bapadpov vuroxdomov, Axod\d\wy, etc. viz. obscurity or without 
illumination, darkness, without mixture, a subterranean profundity, Apollo, 
etc. For, considered as ineffable, incomprehensible, and superessential, 
he may be very properly called obscurity, darkness, and a subterranean 
profundity: but considered as perfectly simple and one, he may with no 
less propriety be denominated without mixture, and Apollo; since Apollo 
signifies a privation of multitude. "For (says Plotinus) the Pythagoreans 


denominated the first God Apollo, according to more secret signification, 
implying a negation of many." Ennead 5, lib. 5.1 To which we may 
add, that the epithets darkness and obscurity wonderfully agree with the 
appellation of a thrice unknown darkness, employed by the Egyptians, 
according to Damascius,' in their most mystical invocations of the first 
God; and at the same time afford a sufficient reason for the remarkable 
silence of the most ancient philosophers and poets concerning this 
highest and ineffable cause. 


This silence is, indeed, remarkably obvious in Hesiod, when in his 
Theogony* 


Hro pev xpwnora XAÇ yever , - 


That is, “Chaos was the first thing which was generated" - and 
consequently there must be some cause prior to Chaos, through which 
it was produced; for there can be no effect without a cause. Such, 
however, is the ignorance of the moderns, that in all the editions of 
Hesiod yevero is translated fuit, as if the poet had said that Chaos was the 
first of all things; and he is even accused by Cudworth on this account 
as leaning to the atheistical system. But the following testimonies clearly 
prove, that in the opinion of all antiquity, yevero was considered as 
meaning was generated, and not was simply. And, in the first place, this 
is clearly asserted by Aristotle in lib. 3 °°), de Colo. “There are 
certain persons (says he) who assert that there is nothing unbegotten, but 
that all things are generated. And this is especially the case with 
Hesiod." Exot yap ruveg ot pao ovbev ayevyntov evar, aia tavta 
yiyveobou - Madara pev ot rept tov Horodov. And again, by Sextus 
Empiricus in his Treatise Adversus Mathemat. p. 383, edit. Steph. who 
relates, that this very passage was the occasion of Epicurus applying 
himself to philosophy. "For (says he) when Epicurus was as yet but a 
young man, he asked a grammarian, who was reading to him this line 


of Hesiod, 
Chaos of all things was the first produced. 


from what Chaos was generated, if it was the first thing generated. And 
upon the grammarian replying that it was not his business to teach 


t TTS Vol. I, p. 29. 
t repi apx. 


S Theogony 116. cf. Hesiod, The Homeric Hymns and Homerica, Loeb 1982. 


things of this kind, but was the province of those who are called 
philosophers - To those then, says Epicurus, must I betake myself, since 
they know the truth of things." Kopudn yap perpaxcoxos wy, ypeTo Tov 
exavaryivwoKovTa AVTA Tpappariatny (n rot pev xpwriora Xaoc yever’ ) 
EK TLVOG TO XMOG EVEVETO, ELRED Kpwrov eyeveto. Tourov ĝe ecxovToc un 
quTou epyov elvat Ta torauvTa didaoxetvy, AANA TWH KadOvMEVWY 
didocogwr: Torvuy epnoev o Extxoupoc, ex’ exetvouc poe Badtoreoy eo, 
ELNEP QUTOL THY TWH OVTWY AANDELAY LOM@OL?D. 

Simplicius, too, in commenting of the passage above cited from 
Aristotle, beautifully observes as follows: “Aristotle (says he) ranks 
Hesiod among the first physiologists, because he sings Chaos was first 
generated. He says, therefore, that Hesiod in a particular manner makes 
all things to be generated, because that which 1s first is by him said to 
be generated. But it is probable that Aristotle calls Orpheus and 
Muszus the first physiologists, who assert that all things are generated, 
except the first. It is, however, evident that those theologists, singing in 
fabulous strains, meant nothing more by generation than the procession 
of things from their causes; on which account all of them consider the 
first cause as unbegotten. For Hesiod also, when he says that Chaos was 
first generated, insinuates that there was something prior to Chaos, from 
which Chaos was produced. For it 1s always necessary that every thing 
which is generated should be generated from something. But this 
likewise is insinuated by Hesiod, that the first cause is above all 
knowledge and every appellation." (De Celo, p. 147.) 

But these divine men not only called the first cause The One, on 
account of his transcendent simplicity, but likewise The Good, on 
account of the superlative excellency of his nature; by the former of 
these appellations considering him as that principle from which all 
things flow, and by the latter as that supreme object of desire to which 
all things ultimately tend. And hence Plato in his Republic, asserts that 
The Good is superessential; and Aristotle, in lib. 14, Metaphys. cap. 
4{1091b15) alluding to Plato and the Pythagoreans, says, "that according to 
some, The One is the same with The Good." Ot pev dao auto To ev, 
To ayabor auTo evar. 

With great beauty, therefore, does Proclus! with his usual 
magnificence of expression, assert of this incomprehensible cause, "that 
he is the God of all Gods, the unity of unities, and above the first 


t In Plat. Theol. [TTS. vol. VII) p. 166. 
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adyta;' that he is more ineffable than all silence, and more unknown 
that all essence; that he 1s holy among the holies, and is concealed 
among the intelligible Gods." 

Plato, too, in the Republic, that we may be enabled to gain a glimpse 
from analogy of this transcendent nature, compares him to the sun. For 
as the sun by his light not only confers the power of being seen on 
visible objects, but is likewise the cause of their generation, nutriment, 
and increase; so The Good, through superessential light, imparts being 
and the power of being known to every thing which is the object of 
knowledge. Hence, says Damascius,* "this highest God is seen afar off 
as it were obscurely; and if you approach nearer, he is beheld still more 
obscurely; and lastly, he takes away the ability of perceiving other 
objects. He is, therefore, truly an incomprehensible and inaccessible 
light, and is profoundly compared to the sun: upon which the more 
attentively you look, the more you will be darkened and blinded; and 
will only bring back with you eyes stupefied with excess of light." 

And such 1s the doctrine of Plato and the Pythagoreans concerning the 
highest principle of things. But, according to the same divine men, the 
immediate progeny of this ineffable cause must be Gods; and as such 
must have a superessential subsistence. For what else prior to unities is 
it lawful to conjoin with The One, or what is more conjoined with a 
God subsisting according to unity, than the multitude of Gods? Besides, 
progressions are every where perfected through similitude to their 
principles. For both nature herself, intellect, and every generative cause, 
leads and conjoins to itself similar natures, prior to such as are 
dissimilar. For as there can be no vacuum either in incorporeal or 
corporeal natures, it is necessary that every thing which has a natural 
progression should proceed through similitude. Hence, every cause must 
deliver its own form and characteristic to its progeny, and, before it 
generates that which is hypostatic of progressions far distant and separate 
from its nature, must constitute things proximate to itself according to 
essence, and conjoined with it through similitude. As nature, therefore, 
generates a natural number, soul one that is animal, and intellect an 
intellectual number, it is necessary that the first unity should produce 
from itself, prior to every thing else, a multitude of natures characterized 
by unity, and a number the most of all things allied to its cause. And 
hence the fountain of universal good must produce and establish in 
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beings goodness naturally conjoined with himself; and these exalted 
natures can be no other than Gods. 

But if these divine natures are alone superessential, they will in no 
respect differ from the highest God. They must, therefore, be 
participated by beings; that is, each must have some particular being 
consubsistent with its nature, but yet so as not to lose its superessential 
characteristic. And hence every unity may be considered as the lucid 
blossom or centre of the being by which it is participated; absorbing, as 
it were, in superessential light, and thus deifying the essence with which 
it is connected. 

Nor let the reader imagine that this sublime theory is nothing more 
than the fanatic jargon of the latter Platonists, as is rashly and ignorantly 
asserted by Cudworth; for it is a doctrine as old at least as Timzus the 
Locrian. For, in his book On the Soul of the World,' after asserting that 
there are two causes of all things, intellect of such as are produced 
according to reason, but necessity of such as are produced by force, 
according to the powers of bodies, he adds - "that the former of these, 
that is intellect, is a cause of the nature of The Good, and is called God, 
and is the principle of such things as are best." Touvrewy ôe, Tov pev TAG 
Tayabw pvo erev, Beov Te ovupanvecdou, apyayv Te Twv aptoTwr. But 
according to the Pythagoreans, as we have abundantly proved, The Good 
or The One is above essence and intellect; and consequently by intellect 
here we must not understand the first cause, but a deity subordinate to 
the first. Intellect, however, is (says he) of the nature of The Good; but 
The Good is superessential, and consequently intellect participates of a 
superessential nature. And when he adds that intellect 1s called God, he 
plainly intimates that every God (the first being excepted) partakes of a 
superessential nature. 

But to return to our inimitable dialogue: The second part consists of 
nine hypotheses; five of which consider the consequences which result 
from admitting the subsistence of The One, and the other four what 
must be the consequence if it were taken away from the nature of 
things. But as Plato in these hypotheses delivers the Eleatic method of 
reasoning, it is necessary to inform the reader that, according to 
Proclus,* it was as follows: Two hypotheses being laid down, viz. if a 
thing is, and if it ts not, each of these may be tripled by considering in 
each what happens, what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
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time does not happen: so that six cases will be the result. But since, 2f a 
thing is, we may consider itself either with respect to itself, or itself with 
respect to others; or we may consider others themselves with respect to 
themselves, or others with respect to that thing itself, and so likewise if 
a thing is not: hence, the whole of this process will consist of eight 
triads, which are as follows: 1. If a thing is, what happens to itself with 
respect to itself, what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
time does not happen. 2. If a things is, what happens to itself with 
respect to others, what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
time does not happen. 3. Jf a thing is, what happens to others with 
respect to themselves, what does not happen, what happens and at the 
same time does not happen. 4. Ifa thing is, what happens to others 
with respect to that thing, what does not happen, what happens and at 
the same time does not happen. And the other four, which are founded 
on the hypothesis that a thing ts not, are to be distributed in exactly the 
same manner as those we have just enumerated. Such (says Proclus) is 
the whole form of the dialectic method, which is both intellectual and 
scientific; and under which those four powers, the definitive and divisive, 
the demonstrative and analytic, receive their consummate perfection. 

In the first hypothesis, therefore, Plato considers what does not follow to 
The One, considered with respect to itself and others. In the second, what 
does follow. In the third, what follows and at the same time does not 
follow And this forms the first hexad. But in the fourth hypothesis he 
considers what follows to others with respect to themselves, and what does 
not follow, what follows and at the same time does not follow In the fifth, 
what follows to others in respect to the subject of the hypothesis, what does 
not follow, what follows and at the same time does not follow And so two 
hexads, or four triads, are by this means produced from the five 
hypotheses, if The One is. And the reader will easily perceive how each 
of the other four, which suppose The One is not, may form a triad: so 
that these four triads, in conjunction with the preceding four, will give 
the whole Eleatic or dialectic method complete. 

It is likewise necessary to observe, that these hypotheses are derived 
from the triple division of The One, and the twofold division of non- 
being. For The One 1s either above being, or in being, or posterior to 
being. But non-being is either that which in no respect is, or that which is 
considered as partly having a subsistence, and partly not. This being 
premised, let the reader attend to the following beautiful account of 


these hypotheses from Proclus on the Theology of Plato,‘ and from his 
admirable commentary on this dialogue. 

The first hypothesis demonstrates by negations the ineffable 
supereminence of the first principle of things; and evinces that he is 
exempt from all essence and knowledge. But the second unfolds the 
whole order of the Gods. For Parmenides does not alone assume the 
intellectual and essential idiom of the Gods, but likewise the divine 
characteristic of their hyparxis, through the whole of this hypothesis. 
_ For what other one can that be which is participated by being, than that 
which is in every being divine, and through which all things are 
conjoined with the imparticipable one? For, as bodies through their life 
are conjoined with soul, and as souls through their intellective part tend 
to universal intellect and the first intelligence, in like manner true beings, 
through the one which they contain, are reduced to a separate union, and 
are conjoined with the first cause of all. 

But because this hypothesis commences from that which is one being, 
and establishes the summit of intelligibles as the first after The One, but 
ends in an essence which participates of time, and deduces divine souls 
to the extremities of the divine orders, it 1s necessary that the third 
hypothesis should demonstrate by various conclusions the whole 
multitude of particular souls, and the diversities which they contain. 
And thus far the separate and incorporeal hypostasis extends. 

But after this follows that nature which is divisible about bodies and 
inseparable from matter, which the fourth hypothesis delivers supernally 
depending from the Gods. And the last hypostasis is the procession of 
matter, whether considered as one or as various, which the fifth 
hypothesis demonstrates by negations, according to its dissimilar 
similitude to the first. But sometimes, indeed, the negations are 
privations, and sometimes the separate causes of all productions. And 
that which is most wonderful of all, the highest negations are only 
enunciative, but some in a supereminent manner, and others according 
to subjection. But each of the negations consequent to these is 
affirmative; the one paradigmatically, but the other iconically, or 
according to similitude. But the middle corresponds to the order of 
soul: for it is composed from affirmative and negative conclusions. But 
it possesses negations similar to affirmations. And since it is alone 
multiplied, as consisting from wholes, it possesses an adventitious one. 
And this one which it contains, though truly one, yet subsists in motion 
and multiplication, and in its progressions is, as it were, absorbed by 
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essence. And such are the hypotheses which unfold all beings, both 
separable and inseparable, together with the causes of the universe, as 
well exempt as subsisting in things themselves, according to the hyparxis 
of The One. 

But there are four hypotheses besides these, which by taking away The 
One entirely subvert all things, both such as truly are, and such as 
subsist in generation, and show that no being can any longer exist. The 
One, therefore, being admitted, all things subsist even to the last 
hypostasis; and this being taken away, essence itself is immediately 
destroyed. 

The preceding mode of exposition (except inthe second hypothesis) 
agrees with that of the great Plutarch, preserved by Proclus in his 
commentary on this dialogue, and which 1s as follows: 

The first hypothesis discourses concerning the first God. The second, 
concerning the first intellect, and an order entirely intellectual. The 
third, of the soul. The fourth, of material species. And the fifth, of 
formless matter. For these are the five principles of things. Parmenides 
in the mean time, after the manner of his own Pythagoreans, calls every 
separate substance, on account of its simplicity, by the common 
appellation of one. But he denominates matter and corporeal form 
different, on account of their flowing nature and far distant diversity 
from divine essences: especially since these two do not so much subsist 
by themselves as through others, and are not so much causes as 
concauses, as it is affirmed in the Timæus and Phedo.' With great 
propriety, therefore, the three first hypotheses, which inquire how The 
One is related to itself and to others, are considered as treating of 
principle causes. But the other two, which investigate how other things 
are related to each other and to The One, are considered as representing 
form and matter. In these five hypotheses, therefore, these principles, 
together with what they contain or subsists about them, are confirmed 
from the position of one; of one, I say, above being, im being, and 
posterior to being. The remaining four hypotheses demonstrate how 
many absurdities follow from taking away that one which beings 
contain, that we may understand how much greater absurdities must 
ensue from denying the subsistence of that which is simply one. The 
sixth hypothesis, therefore, proves that, if there is not that which is one 
in beings, że. if intelligible has no real subsistence, but partly possesses 
and is partly destitute of being, that which is sensible would alone exist 
in the order of things. For, if intelligible 1s taken away, that which 1s 
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sensible must alone remain; and there can be no knowledge beyond 
sense. And this the sixth hypothesis demonstrates to be absurd. But the 
seventh hypothesis proves that, if the one which beings contain has no 
kind of subsistence, there can be no knowledge, nor any thing which is 
the object of knowledge, which this seventh hypothesis shows is foolish 
to assert. And again, if this one partly subsists and is partly without 
subsistence, as the sixth hypothesis feigns, other things will be similar to 
shadows and dreams, which the eighth hypothesis confutes as absurd. 
- But if this one has no kind of subsistence, other things will be less than 
shadows or a dream, that is, nothing; which the ninth hypothesis 
represents as a monstrous assertion. Hence the first hypothesis has the 
same relation to those which remain, as the principle of the universe to 
the universality of things. But the other four which immediately follow 
the first, treat concerning the principles posterior to The One. And the 
four consequent to these prove that, one being taken away, all that was 
exhibited in the four prior hypotheses must entirely perish. For since 
the second demonstrates that, if that one subsists which is conjoined with 
being, every order of soul must subsist; the seventh declares that, if this 
one is not, all knowledge, reason, imagination, and sense, must be 
destroyed. Again, since the fourth hypothesis declares that, if this one 
being subsists, material species also must subsist, which in a certain 
respect participate of one being, - the eighth hypothesis shows that, if this 
one being has no subsistence, what we now call sensible natures would 
only be shadows and dreams, without any formal distinction or 
subsistence whatever. And lastly, since the fifth hypothesis admonishes 
us that, sf this one being subsists, matter will subsist, not indeed 
participating of one being so far as being, but considered as one; the ninth 
hypothesis at length shows that, :f this one being is taken away, not even 


the shadow of any thing could possibly subsist. 
Thus far Plutarch; who likewise observes that this dialogue was 


considered as divine by the ancients; and declares that the preceding 
exposition is partly taken from the writings of the ancients, and partly 
from his own private opinion. 

Now from all this we may safely conclude, with Proclus, that all the 
axioms of theolopical science are perfectly exhibited in this part of the 
dialogue; that all the distributions of the divine natures are unfolded in 
connected continuity; and that this 1s nothing else than the celebrated 
generation of the Gods, and every kind of existence, from the ineffable and 
unknown cause of the universe. For the ancients by generation meant 
nothing more that the procession of things from their cause; and hence 
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the first cause was symbolically called by Orpheus time, - because, says 
Proclus, where there is generation, there time has a subsistence. 

That the first and imparticipable one, then, who 1s declared to be the 
cause of all things after an ineffable manner, but who is without 
circumscription, and does not possess any power or characteristic of a 
kindred kind with the other Gods, is celebrated by the first hypothesis. 
And from this supereminent cause, as from an exalted place of survey, 
we may contemplate the divine unities, that is, the Gods, flowing in 
admirable and ineffable order, and at the same time abiding in profound 
union with each other, and with their cause. And here, says Proclus, an 
apt resemblance of their progression presents itself to our view. Because 
a line is the first continuous and divisible nature amongst magnitudes, 
hence it participates of an indivisible, that is, of a point. And this point, 
though it is allotted a superlinear condition and is indivisible, yet it 
subsists in the line, is something belonging to it, and is the summit of 
the line. To which we may add, that many lines in a circle touch by 
their several points the centre of a circle. In like manner an intelligible 
and intellectual essence, because it 1s the first multiplied nature, on this 
account partakes of an excellent unity. And this unity, though it is 
neither essence nor obnoxious to essential multitude, yet abides in 
essence, or rather subsists as its vertex, through which every intellectual 
essence is a God, enjoying divine unity as the very flower of its nature, 
and as that which conjoins it with the ineffable one. And as every thing 
is established in its own species through form, and as we derive the 
characteristic of our nature from soul, so every God becomes that which 
he is, of a Deity, through the unity of his nature. 

Lastly, says he, the intention of the first hypothesis is to absolve that 
which is simply one from all the properties and conditions of the unities 
of the Gods; and by this absolving to signify the procession of all things 
from thence. But our intention in pursuing these mysteries is no other 
than by the logical energies of our reason to arrive at the simple 
intellection of beings, and by these to excite the divine one resident in 
the depths of our essence, or rather which presides over our essence, that 
we may perceive the simple and incomprehensible one. For after, 
through discursive energies and intellections, we have properly denied 
of the first principle all conditions peculiar to beings, there will be some 
danger, lest, deceived by imagination after numerous negations, we 
should think that we have arrived either at nothing, or at something 
slender and vain, indeterminate, formless, and confused; unless we are 
careful in proportion as we advance in negations to excite by a certain 
amatorial affection the divine vigour of our unity; trusting that by this 


means we may enjoy divine unity, when we have dismissed the motion 
of reason and the multiplicity of intelligence, and tend through unity 


alone to The One Itself, and through love to the supreme and ineffable 


good. 

It may likewise be clearly shown, and will be immediately obvious to 
those who understand the following dialogue, that the most ancient 
poets, priests, and philosophers, have delivered one and the same 
theology, though in different modes. The first of these, through 
- fabulous names and a more vehement diction; the second, through 
names adapted to sacred concerns, and a mode of interpretation grand 


and elevated; and the third, either through mathematical names, as the 
Pythagoreans, or through dialectic epithets, as Plato. Hence we shall 
find that the ther, Chaos, Phanes, and Jupiter, of Orpheus; the father, 
power, intellect, and twice beyond of the Chaldzans; the monad, duad, 
tetrad, and decad, of Pythagoras; and the one being, the whole, infinite 
multitude, and sameness and difference of Plato, respectively, signify the 
same divine processions from the ineffable principle of things. 

I only add, that I have followed the opinion of Proclus in inscribing 
this Dialogue ON THE GODS: for as ideas, considered according to their 
summits or unities, are Gods, and the whole dialogue is entirely 
conversant with ideas and these unities, the propriety of such an 


inscription must, I think, be apparent to the most superficial observer. 
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PARMENIDES 
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CEPHALUS PYTHODORUS 
ADIMANTUS SOCRATES 
ANTIPHON ZENO 
GLAUCO PARMENIDES 


SCENE, THE CERAMICUS 


When we arrived at Athens from Clazomenia,' the place of our abode, 
we fortunately met with Adimantus and Glaucus in the forum: and 
Adimantus, taking me by the hand, I am glad to see you (says he), 
Cephalus; and if you are in want of any thing here, in which we are able 
to assist you, I beg you would inform me. Upon which I replied, I 
came for this very purpose, as being indigent of your assistance. Tell 
me, then (says he), what you are in want of. And I replied, What was 
your brother’s name? for I do not remember: as he was almost a child 
when I first came here from Clazomenia; and, since that circumstance 
took place, a great length of time has intervened. But his father’s name 
was, I think, Pyrilampes. Entirely so (says he) and my brother’s name 
was Antiphon. But what is it you principally inquire after? I replied, 
These my fellow-citizens are very philosophic, and have heard that this 
Antiphon was frequently present with one Pythodorus, the familiar of 
Zeno, and that he treasured in his memory the discourses which 


Socrates, Zeno, and Parmenides had with each other, and which had 
frequently been heard by Pythodorus. You speak the truth (says he). 


These discourses, therefore (says I), we are desirous to hear. But this 
(says he) is no difficult matter to accomplish: for the young man has 
made them the subject of vehement meditation; and now with his 
grandfather, who bears the same name as himself, very much applies 
himself to equestrian affairs. But if it is necessary, we will go to him: 
for he just now went from hence home; and dwells very near, in Melita. 


After we had thus spoke, we proceeded to the house of Antiphon; and 
found him at home, giving a certain bridle to a coppersmith, to be 
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furnished in a proper manner. But as soon as the smith was gone, and 
the brothers had told him the cause of our arrival, Antiphon knew me, 
in consequence of my former journey to this place, and very kindly 
saluted me: and upon our begging him wo relate the discourses,’ at first 
he seemed unwilling to comply (for he said it was a very operose 
undertaking); but afterwards, however, he gratified our request. 
Antiphon, therefore, said that Pythodorus related’ that Zeno and 
Parmenides once came to celebrate the great Panathenza: that 
Parmenides was very much advanced in years,‘ extremely hoary, but of 
a beautiful and venerable aspect, and about sixty-five years of age; but 
that Zeno was nearly forty years old, was very tall and graceful to the 
view, and was reported to be the bosom friend of Parmenides. He 
likewise said that he met with them, together with Pythodorus,’ in the 
Ceramicus, beyond the walls; where also Socrates came,’ and many 
others with him, desiring to hear the writings of Zeno, for then for the 
first time they became acquainted with his writings: but that Socrates at 
that time was very young. That, in consequence of this, Zeno himself 
read to them.’ And Pythodorus further related that it happened 
Parmenides was gone out; and that but a small part of the discourse 
remained unfinished, when he himself entered, together with Parmenides 
and Aristotle, who was one of the thirty Athenians. That, in 
consequence of this, he heard but a little at that time; but that he had 
often before heard the whole discourse from Zeno. 

He further added, that Socrates, upon hearing the latter part of Zeno’s 
discourse, entreated him to repeat the first hypothesis of his first 
discourse; and that, when he had repeated it, Socrates said - How is it 
you assert, O Zeno, that if beings are many, it is requisite that the same 
things should be both similar and dissimilar?? But that this 1s 
impossible. For neither can things dissimilar be similar, nor things 
similar be dissimilar. Is not this what you assert? Zeno answered, It is. 
If, therefore, it is impossible that dissimilars should be similar, and 
similars dissimilar, is it not impossible that many things should have a 
subsistence? For, if there were many, they would suffer impossibilities. 
Is it not then the sole intention of your discourses to evince, by 
contesting through all things,” that the many has no subsistence? And 
do you not consider each of your discourses as an argument in support 
of this opinion; and so think that you have produced as many arguments 
as you have composed discourses, to show that the many is not? Is not 
this what you say, or do I not rightly understand you? Upon which 
Zeno replied, You perceive excellently well the meaning of the whole 
book. That Socrates then said, I perceive, O Parmenides, that this Zeno 


does not only wish to connect himself in the bands of friendship with 
you, but to agree with you likewise in sentiments concerning the 
doctrines of the present discourse. For Zeno, in a certain respect, has 
written the same as yourself; though, by changing certain particulars, he 
endeavours to deceive us into an opinion that his assertions are different 
from yours. For you in your poems assert that the universe is one; and 
you produce beautiful and excellent arguments in support of this 
opinion: but Zeno says that the many is not, and delivers many and 
mighty arguments in defence of this assertion. As, therefore, you assert 
that The One is, and he, that the many has no subsistence; and each 
speaks in such a manner as to disagree totally according to appearance 
from one another, though you both nearly assert the same; on this 
account it is that your discourses seem to be above our comprehension. 
That Zeno said -Indeed, Socrates, so it is: but you do not perfectly 
apprehend the truth of my writings; though, like Laconic dogs, you 
excellently pursue and trace the meaning of the assertions. But this in 
the first place is concealed from you, that this discourse is not in every 
respect so venerable, that it was composed, as you say, for the purpose 
of concealing its real doctrines from men, as if effecting a thing of great 
importance: yet you have spoken something of that which happens to 
be the case. But indeed the truth of the matter is this: These writings 
were composed for the purpose of affording a certain assistance to the 
doctrine of Parmenides, against those who endeavour to defame it by 
attempting to show that if The One is many, ridiculous consequences 
must attend such an opinion; and that things contrary to the assertion 
must ensue. This writing, therefore, contradicts those who say that the 
many is, and opposes this and many other opinions; as it 1s desirous to 
evince that the hypothesis which defends the subsistence of the many is 
attended with more ridiculous consequences than that which vindicates 
the subsistence of The One, if both are sufficiently examined. You are 
ignorant, therefore, Socrates, that this discourse, which was composed 
by me when a youth, through the love of contention, and which was 
privately taken from me, so that I was not able to consult whether or 
not it should be issued into the light - you are ignorant, I say, that it 
was not written through that desire of renown which belongs to a more 
advanced period of life, but through a juvenile desire of contention: 
though, as I have said, you do not conjecture amiss. I admit it (says 
Socrates); and I think the case is just as you have stated it. But satisfy 
me in the following particulars. Do you think that there is a certain 
form of similitude," itself subsisting from itself? And another which is 
contrary to this, and is that which is dissimilar? But that you and me, 
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and other things which we call many, participate of these two? And 
that such things as participate of similitude become similar, so far as 
they participate? But those which participate of dissimilitude become 
dissimilar? And that those which participate of both become both? 
But if all things participate of both, which are contrary to each other, 
and become simular and dissimilar to each other through participating of 
both, is there any thing wonderful in the case? For, if any one should 
show that similars themselves become dissimilar,’ or dissimilars similar, 
I should think it would be a prodigy: but if he evinces that such things 
as participate both these suffer likewise both these, it does not appear to 
me, O Zeno, that there would be any thing absurd in the case; nor 
again, if any one should evince that all things are one, through their 
participating of The One, and at the same time many, through their 
participating multitude. But I should very much wonder if any one 
should show that that which is one is many, and that the many is one; 
and in a similar manner concerning all the rest: for, doubtless, he would 
produce a proper subject of admiration, who should evince that both 
genera and species suffer these contrary affections. But what occasion 
of wonder would there be, should any one show that I myself am both 
one and many? and should prove his assertion by saying, when he wishes 
to assert that I am many, that the parts on the right hand of me are 
different from those on the left, the anterior from the posterior, and in 
like manner the upward from the downward parts (for I think that I 
participate of multitude): but when he desires to show that I am one, 
should say, that as we are seven in number, I am one man, and 
participate of The One? so that he would by this means evince the truth 
of both these assertions. If any one, therefore, should endeavour to 
show that stones, wood, and all such particulars, are both many and one, 
we should say that he exhibits to our view such things as are many and 
one, but that he does not assert that The One is marry, nor the many one; 
nor speak of any thing wonderful, but asserts that which is confessed by 
all men. But if any one should, in the first place, distribute the forms 
of things, concerning which I have just been speaking, separating them 
essentially apart from each other, such as similitude and dissimilitude, 
multitude and The One, and the rest of this kind, and should afterwards 
show himself able to mingle and separate them in themselves, I should 
be astonished (says he), O Zeno, in a wonderful manner. But it appears 
to me that we should strenuously labour in the investigation of these 
particulars: yet I should be much astonished if any one could solve this 
doubt, which is so profoundly involved in species; so as to be able no 
less clearly to explain this affair in the forms which are apprehended by 


the reasoning power, than in those belonging to visible objects, and 
which you have already discussed. 

Pythodorus said, that when Socrates had thus spoken, he thought that 
Parmenides and Zeno seemed to be indignant at the several particulars 
of Socrates’s discourse; but that they bestowed the greatest attention on 
what he said, and frequently looking at each other smiled, as wondering 
at Socrates: and that, in consequence of his ceasing to speak, Parmenides 
said - How worthy, O Socrates, of admiration is your ardour in the 
pursuit of liberal disciplines! Tell me, therefore, have you separated, as 
you say, certain species apart by themselves, and likewise the 
participants of these species apart? And does there appear to you to be 
a certain similitude separate from that similitude which we possess, and 
a certain one and many, and all such other particulars, which you have 
just now heard mentioned by Zeno? That Socrates said, So it appears 
to me. And (that Parmenides said) does it also appear to you, that there 
is a certain species or form of justice,” itself subsisting by itself; likewise 
of beauty and the good, and every thing of this kind? That Socrates said, 
It does. And likewise of all such things as we are composed from: so 
that there is a certain form of man," or of fire, or water? That Socrates 
answered - I have often been in doubt, O Parmenides, concerning these; 
whether it is necessary to speak of them in the same manner as of the 
former particular, or in a different manner. And do you doubt, O 
Socrates, whether it is necessary to say that there is a certain form of 
every such particular as may appear to be ridiculous, I mean hair,” clay, 
and mud, or any thing else which is vile and abject; and that these forms 
are different from the particulars with which we are conversant? That 
Socrates said, I do not by any means think that the forms of these can 
be different from those which are the objects of our inspection: but is 
it not vehemently absurd to think that there is a certain form of these? 
For this has formerly disturbed me, whether or not something of this 
kind does not take place about every thing: but, after having been fixed 
for some time in this opinion, I have hastily withdrawn myself and fled 
away; fearing lest, falling into a certain abyss of trifles, I should utterly 
perish and be lost; but, returning from thence, I have seriously applied 
myself to consider those particulars, to which, as we have just now 
asserted, forms belong. That Parmenides then said, You are as yet but 
a young man, O Socrates, and Philosophy has not yet received you into 
her embraces: for, in my opinion, when you are received by her, you 
will not despise any of these particulars: but now, on account of your 

juvenile age, you regard the opinions of men. 
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Tell me, then, does it appear to you, as you say, that there are certain 
forms, of which other things participating retain” the appellations; as, 
for instance, that such things as participate of similitude are similars; of 
magnitude,’ great; and that the participants of beauty and justice are 
beautiful and just? That Socrates replied, Entirely so. Does not every 
thing which participates either participate the whole form, or only a 
part of it? Or can there be any other mode of participation besides 
these? That Socrates said, How can there be? Does it then appear to 
you that the whole form” is one in each individual of many things? Or 
what other opinion have you on this subject? That then Socrates said, 
What hinders, O Parmenides, but that it should be one? As it is, 
therefore, one and the same in things many and separate from each 
other, the whole will be at the same time one, and so itself will be 
separate from itself. That Socrates said, It would not be so: but just as 
if this form was day,” this being one and the same, is collectively present 
in many places, and yet is not any thing the more separate from itself; 
in the same manner, every form may be at once one and the same in all. 
That Parmenides then said, You have made, O Socrates, one and the 
same thing to be collectively present in many places, in a very pleasant 
manner; just as if, covering many men with a veil, you should say that 
there is one whole, together with the many. Do you not think that you 
would make an assertion of this kind? That Socrates said, Perhaps so. 
Will, therefore, the whole veil subsist together with each man, or a 
different part of it with each individual? A different part only. That 
Parmenides said, These forms then, O Socrates, are divisible,” and their 
participants participate only parts of them: and hence there will no 
longer be one whole form in each individual, but only one part of each 
form. So indeed it seems. Are you then willing to assert that one form 
is in reality divided, and that nevertheless it is still one? That Socrates 
said, By no means. For see (said Parmenides), whether upon dividing 
magnitude”? itself, it would not be absurd that each of the many things 
which are great, should be great by a part of magnitude less than 
magnitude itself? Entirely so, said Socrates. 

But what then? Can that which participates a part of equal” itself, be 
equal to any thing by this its part of equality, which 1s less than equal 


i Magnitude here, as Proclus well observes, is not such as that of which 
geometricians speak; for they denominate whatever possesses interval magnitude, 
whether it be line, superficies, or solid. But Plato does not denominate the form which 
is the cause of every interval, magnitude, but that which according to every genus 
imparts transcendency to things. 
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itself? It is impossible. But some one of us must possess a part of this 
small quantity; and that which is small itself’ will be greater than this, 
this small quantity being a part of small itself; and thus small itself will 
be that which 1s greater: but that to which this part which was taken 
away is added, will become smaller, and not greater than it was before. 
That Socrates said - This cannot take place. But after what manner” 
then, O Socrates, can individuals participate of forms, if they are neither 
able to participate according to parts, nor according to wholes? That 
Socrates said, It does not appear to me, by Jupiter, to be in any respect 
an easy matter to define a circumstance of this kind. But what will you 
say to this? To what? I think that you consider every form as one,” on 
this account; because, since a certain multitude of particulars seems to 
you to be great, there may perhaps appear to him who surveys them all 
to be one idea, from whence you think them to be one great thing. 
That then Socrates said, You speak the truth. But what if you consider 
the great itself and other things which are great, in the same manner, 
with the eye of the soul, will not again a certain something which is 
great appear to you, through which all these necessarily seem to be 
great? It seems so. Hence, another form of magnitude will become 
apparent, besides magnitude itself and its participants: and besides all 
these another magnitude, through which all these become great; so that 
each of your forms will no longer be one thing, but an infinite 
multitude. But that upon this Socrates replied, Perhaps, O Parmenides, 
each of these forms is nothing more than an intellectual conception,” 
which ought not to subsist any where but in the soul; and if this be the 
case, each will be one: and the consequences just now mentioned will 
not ensue. That Parmenides said, What then? is each of these 
conceptions” one, but at the same time a conception of nothing? That 
Socrates said, This is impossible. It is a conception, therefore, of 
something? Certainly. Of being or of non-being? Of being. Will it not 
be of one particular thing, which that conception understands as one 
certain idea in all things? Undoubtedly. But now will not that which 
is understood to be one, be a form always the same in all things? This 
seems to be necessary. That Parmenides then said, But what, is it not 


necessary, since other things participate of forms, that each should be 
composed from intellectual conceptions;” and thus all of them be 
endued with intellection? Or will you assert that though they are 
intellectual conceptions, yet they understand nothing? But that Socrates 
said, This is by no means rational. But, O Parmenides, the affair 
appears to be to take place, in the most eminent degree, as follows: that 


these forms are established paradigms,” as it were, in nature; but that other 


things are assimilated to these, and are their resemblances: and that the 
participation of forms by other things, is nothing more than an assimilation 
to these forms. If any thing, therefore, becomes similar to a form,” can 
it be possible that the form should not be similar to the assimilated, so 
far as the assimilated nature is rendered simular to the form? Or can any 
reason be assigned why similar should not be similar to similar? There 
cannot. Is there not, therefore, a mighty necessity that the similar to 
similar should participate of one and the same form? It 1s necessary. 
But will not that through the participation of which similars become 
similars be form itself? Entirely so. Nothing, therefore, can be similar 
to a form, nor a form to any other. For in this case another form will 
always appear besides some particular form: and if this again should 
become similar to another, another would be required; and a new form 
would never cease to take place, as long as any form becomes similar to 
its participant. You speak most truly. Hence, then, other things do not 
participate of forms through similitude;” but it is necessary to seek after 
something else through which they participate. So it seems. 

That Parmenides then said, Do you see, O Socrates, how great a doubt 
arises, if any one defines forms as having an essential subsistence by 
themselves? I do very much so. Know, then, that you do not 
apprehend what dubious” consequences are produced, by placing every 
individual form of beings separate from its participants. But that 
Socrates said, How do you mean? That Parmenides answered, There are 
many other doubts,” indeed, but this is the greatest: if any one should 
assert that it is not proper forms should be known, if they are such as 
we have said they ought to be, it is impossible to demonstrate that he 
who asserts this is deceived, unless he who doubts 1s skilled in a 
multitude of particulars, and is naturally of a good disposition. But he 
should be willing to pursue him closely who endeavours to support his 
opinion by a multitude of far-fetched arguments: though, after all, he 
who contends that forms cannot be known will remain unpersuaded. 
That Socrates said, In what respect,” O Parmenides? Because, O . 
Socrates, I think that both you and any other, who establishes the 
essence of each form as subsisting by itself, must allow, in the first place, 
that no one of these subsists in us. For (that Socrates said) how if it did, 
could it any longer subsist itself by itself? That Parmenides replied, You 
speak well. But will you not admit that such ideas as are, with relation” 
to each other, such as they are, possess also their essence with respect to 
themselves, and not with reference to things subsisting among us, 
whether they are resemblances, or in whatever manner you may 
establish such things; each of which, while we participate, we distinguish 
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by some peculiar appellation? But that the things subsisting among us, 
and which are synonymous to these, subsist also with reference to each 
other, and not with relation to forms; and belong to themselves, but not 
to those which receive with them a common appellation. That then 
Socrates said, How do you mean? As if, Parmenides answered, some 
one of us should be the master” or servant of any one; he who is master 
is not the master of servant, nor 1s he who is servant, servant of master; 
but he sustains both these relations, as being a man; while, in the mean 
time, dominion itself is that which it is from its relation to servitude; and 
servitude, in a similar manner, is servitude with reference to dominion. 
But the ideas with which we are conversant possess no power over the 
ideas which subsist by themselves, nor have they any authority over us: 
but I assert that they subsist from themselves, and with relation to 
themselves; and ours, in a similar manner, with relation to themselves. 
Do you understand what I say? That Socrates replied, Entirely so. That 
Parmenides then said, Is not science” itself, so far as it is such, the 
science of truth! itself? Perfectly so. But will each of the sciences 
which is, be the science of each of the things which are? Certainly it 
will. But will not our science? be conversant with the truth which 
subsists among us? And will not each of our sciences be the science of 
that being which happens to reside with us? It is necessary that it 
should be so. But you have granted that we do not possess forms,” and 
that they are not things with which we are conversant? Certainly not. 
Is each genus*' of beings known to be what it is, through the form itself 
of science? Undoubtedly. But this form we do not possess? By no 
means. No form, therefore, is known by us, as we do not participate 
of science itself? It does not appear it can. The beautiful itself,” 
therefore, and the good itself, and all such things which we have 
considered as being ideas, are unknown to us? So it seems. But survey 
this, which is yet still more dire.” What? You will say, perhaps, that 
if there is any certain genus of sctence, it is much more accurate than the 
science which resides with us; and that this is likewise true of beauty, 
and every thing else? Certainly. If, therefore, any one possesses science 
itself, will you not assert that no one possesses the most accurate science 
more than a God?” It is necessary so to assert. But can a God, being 
such as he is, know our affairs through possessing science itself? Why 


t Instead of mç o corw adnbera, aung av ereng e Extornun, as in Thompson’s 
edition of this dialogue, it appears from the MS. commentary of Proclus that we should 
read mç adnbevac aur ar exeyng «.7.A. Indeed the sense of the text requires this 
emendation. 


should he not? That Parmenides said, Because it has been confessed by 
us, O Socrates, that neither do those forms possess the power which is 
peculiar to them, through relation to our concerns, nor ours from 
relation to theirs; but that the forms in each division are referred to 
themselves. It was admitted by us. If, therefore, there is the most 
accurate dominion with Divinity, and the most accurate science, the 
dominion of the Gods will not rule over us, nor will their science take 
cognizance of us, or of any of our concerns; and in a similar manner, we 
shall not rule over them by our dominion, nor know any thing divine 
through the assistance of our science. And again, in consequence of the 
same reasoning, they will neither, though Gods,” be our governors, nor 
have any knowledge of human concerns. But would not the discourse 
be wonderful in the extreme, which should deprive Divinity of 
knowledge? That Parmenides said, These, O Socrates, and many other 
consequences besides these, must necessarily happen to forms, if they 
are the ideas of things, and if any one separates each form apart from 
other things; so that any one who hears these assertions, may doubt and 
hesitate whether such forms have any subsistence; or if they do subsist 
in a most eminent degree, whether it is not abundantly necessary that 
they should be unknown” by the human nature. Hence he who thus 
speaks may seem to say something to the purpose; and as we just now 
said, it may be considered as a wonderful” thing, on account of the 
difficulty of being persuaded, and as the province of a man” of a very 
naturally good disposition, to be able to perceive that there is a certain 
genus of every thing, and an essence itself subsisting by itself: but he will 
deserve still greater admiration, who, after having made this discovery, 
shall be able to teach another how to discern and distinguish all these in 
a becoming manner. That then Socrates said, I assent to you, O 
Parmenides, for you entirely speak agreeably to my opinion. 

That Parmenides further added, But indeed, O Socrates, if any one on 
the contrary takes away the forms of things, regarding all that has now 
been said, and other things of the same kind, he will not find where to | 
turn his dianoétic” part, while he does not permit the idea of every 
thing which exists to be always the same, and by this means entirely 
destroys the dialectic power of the soul: but you also seem in this 
respect to perceive perfectly the same with myself. That Socrates 
answered, You speak the truth. What then will you do with respect to 
philosophy? Where will you turn yourself, being ignorant of these? 
Indeed I do not seem to myself to know at present. That Parmenides 
said, Before you exercise’! yourself in this affair, O Socrates, you should 
endeavour to define what the beautiful, the just, and the good are, and 
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each of the other forms: for I before perceived the necessity of your 
accomplishing this, when I heard you discoursing with Aristotle. Indeed 
that ardour of yours, by which you are impelled to disputation, is both 
beautiful” and divine; but collect yourself together, and while you are 
young more and more exercise yourself in that science, which appears 
useless to the many, and is called by them empty loquacity; for if you 
do not, the truth will elude your pursuit. 

That Socrates then said, What method of exercise” is this, O 
Parmenides? And that Parmenides replied, It is that which you have 
heard Zeno employing: but besides this, while you was speaking with 
Zeno, I admired your asserting that you not only suffered yourself to 
contemplate the wandering” which subsists about the objects of sight, 
but likewise that which takes place in such things as are especially 
apprehended by reason, and which some one may consider as having a 
real subsistence. For it appears to me (said Socrates), that after this 
manner it may without difficulty be proved, that there are both simulars 
and dissimilars, or any thing else which it is the province of beings to 
suffer. That Parmenides replied, You speak well: but it is necessary that, 
besides this, you should not only consider if each of the things supposed 
is,” what will be the consequences from the hypothesis, but likewise 
what will result from supposing that it ts mot, if you wish to be more 
exercised in this affair. How do you mean™ (said Socrates)? As if (said 
Parmenides) you should wish to exercise yourself in this hypothesis of 
Zeno, if there are many things, what ought to happen both to the many 
with reference to themselves, and to The One; and to The One with 
respect to itself, and to the many: and again, if many are not, to consider 
what will happen both to The One and to the many, as well to them- 
selves as to each other. And again, if he should suppose if similitude is,” 
or if it is not, what will happen from each hypothesis, both to the things 
supposed and to others, and to themselves and to each other; and the 
same method of proceeding must take place concerning the dissimilar, 
motion and permanency, generation” and corruption, being and non- 
being: and, in one word, concerning every thing which is supposed 
either to be® or nor to be, or influenced in any manner by any other 
passion, it is necessary to consider the consequences both to itself and 
to each individual of other things, which you may select for this 
purpose, and towards many, and towards all things in a similar manner; 
and again, how other things are related to themselves, and to another 
which you establish, whether you consider that which is the subject of 
your hypothesis as having a subsistence or as not subsisting; if, being 
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perfectly exercised, you design through proper media to perceive the 
truth. 

That Socrates then said, You speak, O Parmenides, of an employment 
which it is impossible to accomplish, nor do I very much understand 
what you mean; but why do you not establish a certain hypothesis 
yourself, and enter on its discussion, that I may be the better instructed 
in this affair? That Parmenides replied, You assign, O Socrates, a 
mighty labour“! to a man so old as myself! Will you, then, O Zeno 
(said Socrates), discuss something for us? And then Pythodorus related 
that Zeno, laughing, said - We must request Parmenides, O Socrates, to 
engage in this undertaking; for, as he says, it is no trifling matter; or do 
you not see the prodigious labour of such a discussion? If, therefore, 
many™ were present, it would not be proper to make such a request; for 
it is unbecoming, especially for an old man, to discourse about things of 
this kind before many witnesses. For the many are ignorant that, 
without this discursive progression and wandering through all things, it 
is impossible, by acquiring the truth, to obtain the possession of 
intellect. I, therefore, O Parmenides, in conjunction with Socrates, beg 
that you would undertake a discussion, which I have not heard for a 
long time. But Zeno having made this request, Antiphon said that 
Pythodorus related that he also, and Aristotle, and the rest who were 
present, entreated Parmenides to exhibit that which he spoke of, and not 
to deny their request. That then Parmenides said, It is necessary to 
comply with your entreaties, though I should seem to myself to meet 
with the fate of Ibycean horse,” to whom as a courser, and advanced in 
years, when about to content in the chariot races, and fearing through 
experience for the event, Ibycus comparing himself, said - Thus also I that 
am so old, am compelled to return to the subjects of my love; in like 
manner, I appear to myself to dread vehemently the present 
undertaking, when I call to mind the manner in which it is requisite to 
swim over such, and so great a sea of discourse: but yet it is necessary 
to comply, especially as it is the request of Zeno, for we are one and the 
same. Whence then shall we begin; and what shall we first of all 
suppose? Are you willing, since it seems we must play a very serious 
game, that I should begin from myself, and my own” hypothesis, 
supposing concerning The One Itself, whether The One is, or whether it is 
not, what ought to be the consequence? That Zeno said, By all means. 
Who then (said Parmenides) will answer to me? Will the youngest 
among you do this? For the labour will be very little for him to answer 
what he thinks; and his answer will at the same time afford me a time 
for breathing in this arduous investigation. That then Aristotle said, | 


am prepared to attend you, O Parmenides; for you may call upon me 
as being the youngest. Ask me, therefore, as one who will answer you. 

That Parmenides said, Let us then begin. If one® is, is it not true that 
The One will not be many? For how can it be? It is necessary, 
therefore, that there should neither be any part belonging to it, nor that 
it should be a whole.” Why? Is not a part a part of a whole? 
Certainly. But what is a whole? Is not that to which no part is wanting 
a whole? Entirely so. From both these consequences, therefore The 
_ One would be composed of parts, being a whole and possessing parts? 
It is necessary it should be so. And so both ways The One will be 
many, and not one. True. But it 1s necessary that it should not be 
many, but one. It is necessary.“ Hence, it will neither be a whole, nor 
possess parts, if The One is one. It will not. If, therefore, it has no part, 
it neither possesses beginning, middle, nor end; for such as these 
would be its parts? Right. But end and beginning are the bounds of 
every thing? How should they not? The One, therefore, is infinite,” if 
it has neither beginning nor end? Infinite. And without figure,” 
therefore, for it neither participates of the round” figure nor the 
straight. Why not? For the round figure is that, the extremities of 
which are equally distant from the middle. Certainly. And the straight 
figure is that, the middle part of which is situated before, or in the view 
of both the extremes? It is so. Will not, therefore, The One consist of 
parts,” and be many, whether it participates of a straight or round 
figure? Entirely so. It is, therefore, neither straight nor circular, since 
it is without parts. Right. And indeed, being such, it will be no 
where;”* for it will neither be in another, nor in itself. How so? For, 
being in another, it would after a manner be circularly comprehended 
by that in which it is, and would be touched” by it in many places: but 
it is impossible that The One which is without parts, and which does not 
participate of a circle, should be touched by a circle in many places. 
Impossible. But if it were in itself it would also contain itself, since it 
is no other than itself which subsists in itself: for it is impossible that 
any thing should not be comprehended” by that in which it is. It is 
impossible. Would not, therefore, that which contains be one thing, and 
that which is contained another? For the same whole” cannot at the 
same time suffer and do both these: and thus The One would no longer 
be one, but two. It certainly would not. The One, therefore, is not any 
where,’ since it is neither in itself nor in another. It is not. But 
consider whether thus circumstanced it can either stand or be moved.” 


Why can it not? Because whatever is moved is either locally moved, or 
suffers alteration;® for these alone are the genera of motion. Certainly. 


But if Zhe One should be altered from itself, it is impossible that it 
should remain in any respect the one. Impossible. It will not therefore 
be moved according to alteration? It appears that it will not. But will 
it be moved locally?*' Perhaps so. But indeed if The One is moved 
locally, it will either be carried round in the same circle, or it will 
change one place for another. Necessarily so. But ought not that which 
is carried round in a circle to stand firm in the middle, and to have the 
other parts of itself rolled about the middle? And can any method be 
devised by which it is possible that a nature which has neither middle 
nor parts can be circularly carried about the middle? There cannot be 
any. But if it changes its place, would it not become situated 
elsewhere, and thus be moved? In this case it would. Has it not 
appeared to be impossible that The One should be in any thing? It has. 
Is it not much more impossible that it should become situated in any 
thing? I do not understand how you mean. If any thing is becoming to 
be in any thing, is it not necessary that it should not yet be in it, since 
it 1s becoming to be; nor yet entirely out of it, since it has already 
become? It is necessary. If therefore this can take place in any other 
thing, it must certainly happen to that which possesses parts; for one 
part of it will be in this thing, but another out of it: but that which has 
no parts cannot by any means be wholly within or without any thing. 
It is true. But is it not much more impossible that that which neither 
has parts nor is a whole can be becoming to be in any thing; since it can 
neither subsist is becoming to be according to parts, nor according to a 
whole? So it appears. Hence it will neither change its place by going 
any where,” nor that it may become situated in any thing; nor, through 
being carried round in that which is the same, will it suffer any 
alteration. It does not appear that it can. The One therefore is 
immovable, according to every kind of motion. Immovable. But we 
have likewise asserted” that it is impossible for The One to be in any 
thing. We have said so. It can never therefore be in same. Why? 
Because it would now be in that in which same is. Entirely so. But the 
one can neither be in itself nor in another. It cannot. The one 
therefore is never in same. It does not appear that it is. But as it is 
never in same, it can neither be at rest nor stand still. In this case it 
cannot. The One, therefore, as it appears, neither stands still nor is 
moved. It does not appear that it can. Nor will it be the same either 
with another,” or with itself; nor again different either from itself or 
from another. How so? For, if different from itself,’ it would be 
different from The One, and so would not be The One. True. And if 
it should be the same with another,” it would be that thing and would 


not be itself; so that neither could it thus be The One, but it would be 
something different from The One. It could not indeed. But, if it is the 


same with another, must it not be different from itself? It must. But 
it will not be different™ from another while it is The One. For it does 
not belong to The One to be different from another, but to that alone 
which is different from another, and to no other. Right. In 
consequence, therefore, of its being The One, it will not be another; or 
do you think that it can? Certainly not. But if it is not different from 
another, neither will it be different from itself. But if not different from 
itself, it will not be that which is different; and being in no respect that 
which 1s different, it will be different from nothing. Right. Nor yet 
will it be the same” with itself. Why not? Is the nature of The One the 


same with that of same? Why? Because, when any thing becomes the 
same with any thing, it does not on this account become one. But what 
then? That which becomes the same with many things must necessarily 
become many, and not one. True. But if The One and same differ in no 
respect, whenever any thing becomes same it will always become The 
One, and whenever it becomes The One it will be same. Entirely so. If, 
therefore, The One should be the same with itself, it would be to itself 
that which is not one; and so that which is one will not be one. But this 
indeed is impossible. It is impossible, therefore, for The One to be either 
different from another, or the same with itself. Impossible. And thus 
The One will neither be different” nor the same, either with respect to 
itself or another. It will not. But neither will it be similar’ to any 
thing, or dissimilar either to itself or to another. Why not? Because the 
similar is that which 1s a certain respect suffers” same. Certainly. But 
it has appeared that same is naturally separate from The One. It has 
appeared so. But if The One should suffer any thing except being The 
One which is, it would become more than The One: but this is 
impossible. Certainly. In no respect, therefore, can The One suffer to 
be the same, either with another or with itself. It does not appear that 
it can. It cannot, therefore, be similar either to another or to itself. So 
it seems. Nor yet can The One suffer to be another; for thus it would 
suffer to be more than The One. More, indeed. But that which suffers 
to be different, either from itself or from another, will be dissimilar 
either to itself or to another, if that which suffers same is similar. Right. 
But The One, as it appears, since it in no respect suffers different, can in 
no respect be dissimilar either to itself or to another. It certainly 
cannot. The One, therefore, will neither be similar nor dissimilar, either 
to another or to itself. It does not appear that it can. 


But since it is such, it will neither be equal” nor unequal, either to 
itself or to another. How so? If it were equal, indeed, it would be of 
the same” measures with that to which it is equal. Certainly. But that 
which is greater or lesser than the things with which it is commensurate, 
will possess more measures than the lesser quantities, but fewer than the 
greater. Certainly. But to those to which it is incommensurable, with 
respect to the one part, it will consist of lesser; and with respect to the 
other, of greater measures. How should it not? Is it not, therefore, 
impossible that that which does not participate of same should either be 
of the same measures, or admit any thing in any respect the same? It is 
impossible. It will, therefore, neither be equal to itself nor to another, 
if it does not consist of the same measures. It does not appear that it 
will. But if it consists of more or fewer measures, it will be of as many 
parts as there are measures; and so again it will no longer be The One, 
but as many as there are measures. Right. But if it should be of one 
measure, it would become equal to that measure: but it has appeared 
that The One cannot be equal to any thing. It has appeared so. The 
One, therefore, neither participates of one measure, nor of many, nor of 
a few; nor (since it in no respect participates of same) can it ever, as it 
appears, be equal to itself or to another, nor again greater or lesser either 
than itself or another. It is in every respect so. 

But what? Does it appear that The One can be either older” or 
younger, or be of the same age? What should hinder? If it had in any 
respect the same” age, either with itself or with another, it would 
participate equally of time and similitude, which we have nevertheless 
asserted The One does not participate. We have asserted so. And this 
also we have said, that it neither participates of dissimilitude nor 
inequality. Entirely so. How, therefore, being such, can it either be 
older or younger than any thing, or possess the same age with any 
thing? It can in no respect. The One, therefore, will neither be younger 
nor older, nor will it be of the same age, either with itself or with 
another. It does not appear that it will. Will it not, therefore, be 
impossible that The One should be at all in time, if it be such? Or, is it 
not necessary that, if any thing 1s in time, it should always become older 
than itself? It is necessary. But is not that which is older,” always older 
than the younger? What then? That, therefore, which is becoming to 
be older than itself, is at the same time becoming to be younger than 
itself, if it is about to have that through which it may become older. 
How do you say? Thus: It is requisite that nothing should subsist in 
becoming to be different from another, when it is already different, but 
that it should be now different from that which ts different, have been 


from that which was, and will be from that which is to be hereafter: but 
from that which is becoming to be different, it ought neither to have 
been, nor to be hereafter, nor to be, but to subsist in becoming to be 
different, and no otherwise. It is necessary. But the older differs from 
the younger, and no other. Certainly. Hence, that which is becoming 
to be older than itself, must necessarily at the same time subsist in 
becoming to be younger than itself. It seems so. But likewise it ought 
not to subsist in becoming to be in a longer time than itself, nor yet in 
a shorter; but in a time equal to itself it should subsist in becoming to be, 
should be, have been, and be hereafter. For these are necessary. It is 
necessary, therefore, as it appears, that such things as are in time, and 
participate an affection of this kind, should each one possess the same 
age with itself, and should subsist in becoming to be both older and 
younger than itself. It seems so. But no one of these passions belongs 
to The One. None. Neither, therefore, is time present with it, nor does 
it subsist’ in any time. It does not, indeed, according to the decisions 
of reason. What then? Do not the terms it was,” it has been, it did 
become, seem to signify the participation of the time past? Certainly. 
And do not the terms it will be, it may become, and it will be generated, 
signify that which is about to be hereafter? Certainly. But are not the 
terms it is, and it is becoming to be, marks of the present time? Entirely 
so. If then The One participates” in no respect of any time, it neither 
ever was, nor has been, nor did become: nor is it now generated, nor is 
becoming to be, nor 1s, nor may become hereafter, nor will be generated, 
nor will be. It is most true. Is it possible, therefore, that any thing can 
participate of essence,'” except according to some one of these? It is 
not. In no respect, therefore, does The One participate of essence. It 
does not appear that it can. The One, therefore, is in no respect. So it 
seems. Hence, it is not in such a manner as to be one, for thus it would 
be being, and participate of essence: but, as it appears, the one neither 
is one nor is, if it be proper to believe in reasoning of this kind. It 
appears so. But can any thing either belong to, or be affirmed of, that 
which is not? How can it? Neither, therefore, does any name belong 
to it, nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor opinion. It does not 
appear that there can. Hence, it can neither be named, nor spoken of, 
nor conceived by opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any being. 
So it seems. Is it possible, therefore, that these things can thus take 
place about The One? It does not appear to me that they can. 


t As The One is not in time, because it is not in motion, so neither is it in eternity, 
because it is not in permanency: for eternity abides, as Tumzus says. 


Are you therefore willing that we should return again to the 
hypothesis from the beginning, and see whether or not by this means 
any thing shall appear to us different from what it did before? I am 
entirely willing. Have we not therefore declared if The One is, what 
circumstances ought to happen to it? Is it not so? Certainly. But 
consider from the beginning, if The One is,’ can it be possible that it 
should be, and yet not participate of essence? It cannot. Will not essence 
therefore be the essence of The One, but not the same with The One? for, 
if it were the same, it would not be the essence of The One, nor would 
The One participate of essence; but it would be all one to say The One 
is, and one one. But now our hypothesis is not if one, what ought to 
happen, but if The One is - Is it not so? Entirely so. Does it not signify 
that the term is is something different from The One? Necessarily. If, 
therefore, any one should summarily assert that The One is, this would 
no other one than that which participates of essence. Certainly. 

Again, therefore, let us say, if The One is, what will happen. Consider 
then whether it is not necessary that this hypothesis should signify such 
a one as possesses parts? How? Thus. If the term it is is spoken of one 
being, and The One, of being which is one, and essence is not the same 
with The One, but each belongs to that same one being which we have 
supposed, is it not necessary that the whole of it should be one being, 
but that its parts should be The One and to be? It is necessary. 
Whether, therefore, should we call each of these parts a part along, or 
a part of the whole? Each should be called a part of the whole. That 
which is one, therefore, is a whole, and possesses a part. Entirely so. 
What then? Can each of these parts of one being, viz. The One and 
being, desert each other, so that The One shall not be a part of being, or 
being shall not be a part of The One? It cannot be. Again, therefore, 
each of the parts will contain both one and being, and each part will at 
least be composed from two parts; and, on the same account, whatever 
part takes place will always possess these two parts: for The One will 
always contain being, and being The One; so that two things will always 
be produced, and no part will ever be one. Entirely so. Will not, 
therefore, one being thus become an infinite multitude? So it seems. 

But proceed, and still further consider this. What? We have said that 
the one participates of essence, so far as it is being. We have said so. 
And on this account one being appears to be many. It does so. But 
what then? If we receive dianoétically that one which we said 
participates of essence, and apprehend it alone by itself without that 
which we have said it participates, will it appear to be one alone? Or 
will this also be many? I think it will be one. But let us consider 
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another certain circumstance. It is necessary that its essence should be 
one thing, and itself another thing, if The One does not participate of 
essence; but as essence it participates of The One. It is necessary. If, 
therefore, essence is one thing, and The One another thing, neither is The 
One, so far as The One, difference from essence, nor essence, so far as 
essence, different from The One; but they are different from each other 
through that which is different and another. Entirely so. So- that 


different is neither the same with The One nor with essence. How can 
it? What, then, if we should select from them, whether if you will 
essence and different, or essence and The One, or The One and different, 
should we not, in each assumption, select certain things which might 
very properly be denominated both these? How do you mean? After 
this manner: Is there not that which we call essence? There is. And 
again, that which we denominate The One? And this also. Is not, 
therefore, each of them denominated? Each. But what, when I say 
essence and The One, do I not pronounce both these? Entirely so. And 
if I should say essence and different, or different and The One, should I 
not perfectly, in each of these, pronounce both. Certainly. But can 
those things which are properly denominated both, be both, and yet not 
two? They cannot. And can any reason be assigned why of two things 
each of them should not be one? There cannot. As, therefore, these 


two subsist together, each of them will be one. It appears so. But if 
each of them is one, and The One is placed together with them by any 


kind of conjunction, will not all of them become three? Certainly. But 
are not three odd, and two even? How should they not? But what 
then? Being two, is it not necessary that twice should be present? And 
being three, thrice; since twice one subsists in two, and thrice one in 
three? It is necessary. But if there are two and twice, is it not necessary 
that there should be twice two? And if there are three and thrice, then 
there should be thrice three? How should it not? But what, if there are 
three and twice, and two and thrice, is it not necessary that there should 
be thrice two and twice three? Entirely so. Hence, there will be the 
evenly even, and the oddly odd; and the oddly even, and the evenly odd. 
It will be so. If, therefore, this be the case, do you think that any 
numbers will be left which 1s not necessarily there? But no means. If, 
therefore, The One is, it is also necessary that there should be number.” 
It is necessary. But if number is, it is necessary that the many should 
subsist, and an infinite multitude of beings: or do you think that 
number, infinite in multitude, will also participate of essence? But all 
means I think so. If, therefore, every number participates of essence, 
will not each part also of number participate of essence? Certainly. 


Essence, therefore, will be distributed through all things which are 
many, and will not desert any being, whether the least or the greatest: 
for how can essence be absent from any being? In no respect. Essence, 
therefore, is distributed as much as possible into the least and the 
greatest, and into all things every way, and is divided the most of all 
things, and possesses infinite parts. It is so. Very many, therefore, are 
its parts. Very many, indeed. But what, 1s there any one of these which 
is a part of essence, and yet is not one part? But how can this be? But 
if it is, I think it must always be necessary, as long as it is, that it should 
be a certain one; but that it cannot possibly be nothing. It is nécessary. 
The One, therefore, is present with every part of essence, deserting no 
part, whether small or great, or in whatever manner it may be affected. 
It is so. Can one being, therefore, be a whole, subsisting in many places 
at once? Consider this diligently. I do consider it, and I see that it is 
impossible. It is divided, therefore, since ıt is not a whole; for it can no 
otherwise be present with all the parts of essence, than in a divided state. 
Certainly. But that which is divisible ought necessarily to be so many 
as its parts. It ought. We did not, therefore, just now speak truly, 
when we said that essence was distributed into very many parts; since 
it is not divided into more parts than The One, but into parts equal to 
those of The One: for neither does being desert The One, nor The One, 
being: but these two always subsist, equalized through all things. It 
appears to be entirely so. The One, therefore, which is distributed by 
essence is many and an infinite multitude. So it appears. One being, 
therefore, is not only many, but it is likewise necessary the The One 
which is distributed by essence should be many. Entirely so. 

And, indeed, in consequence of the parts being parts of a whole, The 
One will be defined according to a whole: or are not the parts 
comprehended by the whole? Necessarily so. But that which contains 
will be a bound. How should it not? One being, therefore, is in a 
certain respect both one and many, whole and parts, finite and infinite 
in multitude. It appears so. As it is bounded, therefore, must it not also | 
have extremes? It is necessary. But what, if it be a whole, must it not 
also have a beginning, middle, and end? Or can there be any whole 
without these three? And if any one of these be wanting, can it be 
willing to be any longer a whole? It cannot. The One, therefore, as it 
appears, will possess a beginning, end, and middle. It will. But the 
middle is equally distant from the extremes; for it could not otherwise 
be the middle. It could not. And, as it appears, The One being such, 
will participate of a certain figure, whether straight or round, or a 
certain mixture from both. It will so. 
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Will it, therefore, being such, subsist in itself’ and in another? How? 
For each of the parts is in the whole, nor is any one external to the 
whole. It is so. But all the parts are comprehended by the whole. 
Certainly. But The One is all the parts of itself; and is neither more nor 
less than all. Certainly. Is not The One, therefore, a whole? How 
should it not? If, therefore, all the parts are in the whole, and all the 
parts are one, and The One is a whole, but all the parts are 
comprehended by the whole; hence, The One will be comprehended by 
. The One, and so The One will be in itself. It appears so. But again, the 
whole is not in the parts, neither in all, nor in a certain one. For, if it 
were in all, it would necessarily be in one: for, if it were not in some 
one, it would not be able to be in all. But if this one is a one belonging 
to all the parts, and the whole is not in this one, how can it any longer 
be a whole in all the parts? In no respect. Nor yet in any of the parts. 
For if the whole should be in some of the parts, the greater would be in 
the lesser; which is impossible. Impossible. But since the whole is 
neither in many, nor in one, nor in all the parts, is it not necessary that 
it should either be in some other, or that it should be nowhere? It is 
necessary. But if it is nowhere, will it not be nothing? And if it is a 
whole, since it is not in itself, is it not necessary that it should be in 
another? Entirely so. So far, therefore, as The One is a whole, it is in 
another: but so far as all things are its parts, and itself all the parts, it is 
in itself: and so The One will necessarily be in itself and in another. 
Necessarily. 

But as The One is naturally such, is it not necessary that it should both 
be moved’ and stand still? How? It must stand still, indeed, 1f it be in 
itself. For, being in one, and not departing from this, it will be in same, 
through being in itself. It will. But that which is always in the same 
must necessarily without doubt always stand still. Entirely so. But 
what, must not that, on the contrary, which is always in another, 
necessarily never be in same: But if it be never in same, can it stand 
still? And if it does not stand still, must it not be moved? Certainly. 
It is necessary, therefore, that The One, since it is always in itself and in 
another, must always be moved and stand still. It appears so. 

But, likewise, it ought to be the same’” with itself, and different from 
itself; and, in like manner, the same with, and different from, others, 1f 
it suffers what we have related above. How? Every thing, in a certain 
respect, thus takes place with relation to every thing: for it 1s either the 
same with it or different: or if it is neither same nor different, it will be 
a part of this to which it is so related, or with respect to a part it will 
be a whole. It appears so. Is therefore The One a part of itself? By no 


means. It will not therefore be a whole, with respect to itself, as if itself 
were a part. For it cannot. But is Zhe One, therefore, different from 
The One? By no means. It will not therefore be different from itself. 
Certainly not. If, therefore, it is neither different nor a whole, nor yet 
a part with respect to itself, is it not necessary that it should be the same 
with itself? It is necessary. But what, that which is elsewhere than 
itself, subsisting in same in itself, must it not necessarily be different 
from itself, since it has a subsistence elsewhere? It appears so to me. 
And in this manner The One appears to subsist, being at the same time 
both in itself and in another. So it seems. Through this, therefore, it 
appears that The One is different from itself. It does so. 

But what if any thing is different from any thing, is it not different 
from that which is different? Necessarily so. But are not all such things 
as are not one different from The One? And is not The One different 
from such things as are not one? How should it not? The One 
therefore will be different from other things. Different. But see 
whether different and same are not contrary to each other. How should 
they not? Do you think, therefore, that same can ever be in different, 
or different in same? I do not. If therefore different is never in same, 
there 1s no being in which for any time different subsists; for, if 1t 
subsisted in it during any time whatever, in that time different would be 
in same. Would it not be so? It would. But since it is never in same, 
different will never subsist in any being. True. Neither therefore will 
different be in things which are not one, nor in The One. It will not. 
The One, therefore, will not through different, be different from things 
which are not one, nor things which are not one from The One. Not, 
indeed. Nor likewise will they be different from each other, since they 
do not participate of different. For how can they? But if they are 
neither different from themselves, nor from different, must they not 
entirely escape from being different from each other? They must escape. 
But neither will things which are not one participate of The One: for if 
they did they would no longer be not one, but in a certain respect one. . 
True. Hence things which are not one will not be number; for they 
would not be entirely not one in consequence of possessing number. 
Certainly not. But what, can things which are not one be parts of one? 
Or would not things which are not one by this means participate of The 
One? They would participate. If, therefore, this is entirely The One, 
but those not one, neither will The One be a part of things which are not 
one, nor a whole with respect to them, as if they were parts; nor, on the 
contrary, will things which are not one be parts of The One, nor yet 
wholes, as if The One were a part. They will not. But we have said that 


things which are neither parts nor wholes, nor different from each 
other, must be the same with each other. We have said so. Must we 
not therefore assert that The One, since it subsists in this manner with 
respect to things which are not one, is the same with them? We must. 
The One, therefore, as it appears, is both different from others and itself, 
and the same with them and with itself. It appears from this reasoning 
to be so. 

But is it also similar'® and dissimilar to itself and others? Perhaps so. 
Since, therefore, it appears to be different from others, others also will 
be different from it. But what then? Will it not be different from 
others, in the same manner as others from it? And this neither more 
nor less? How should it not? If, therefore, neither more nor less, it 
must be different in a similar manner. Certainly. Will not that through 
which The One becomes different from others, and others in a similar 
manner from it, be also that through which both The One becomes the 
same with others, and others with The One? How do you say? Thus: 
Do not you call every name the name of something? I do: but what 
then? Do you pronounce the same mane often or once? I pronounce 
it once. When, therefore, you enunciate that name once, do you 
denominate that thing to which the name belongs: but if often, not the 
same? Or, whether you pronounce the same name once or often, do 
you not necessarily always signify the same thing? But what then? 
Does not a different name belong to some certain thing? Entirely so. 
When, therefore, you pronounce this, whether once or often, you do 
not assign this name to any other, nor do you denominate any other 
thing than that to which this name belongs. It is necessary it should be 
so. But when we say that other things are different from The One, and 
that The One is different from others, twice pronouncing the name 
different, we yet signify nothing more than the nature of that thing of 
which this is the name. Entirely so. If therefore The One be different 
from others, and others from The One, in consequence of suffering the 
same different, The One will not suffer that which is different from 
others, but the same with others: but 1s not that which in a certain 
respect suffers the same similar? Certainly. But, in the same manner, 
as The One becomes different from others, every thing becomes similar 
to every thing: for every thing is different from all things. It appears so. 
But is the similar contrary to the dissimilar? It is. And is not different 
contrary to same? And this also. But this likewise is apparent, that The 
One is both the same with and different from others. It is apparent. 
But to be the same with others is a contrary passion to the being 
different from others. Entirely so. But The One appears to be similar, 
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so far as different. Certainly. So far therefore as it is same, it will be 
dissimilar on account of its suffering a passion contrary to that which 
produces the similar: or was it not the similar which produced the 
different? Certainly. It will therefore render that which is dissimilar the 
same; or it would not be contrary to different. So it appears. The One 
therefore will be both similar and dissimilar to others: and so far as 
different it will be similar; but so far as the same dissimilar. The case 
appears to be so. And it is likewise thus affected. How? So far as it 
suffers same it does not suffer that which is various; but not suffering 
that which is various, it cannot be dissimilar; and not being dissımilar, 
it will be similar: but so far as it suffers different it will be various; and 
being various it will be dissimilar. You speak the truth. Since, 
therefore, The One is both the same with and different from others, 
according to both and according to each of these, it will be similar and 
dissimilar to others. Entirely so. And will not this in a similar manner 
be the case with relation to itself, since it has appeared to be both 
different from and the same with itself; so that, according to both these, 
and according to each, it will appear to be similar and dissimilar? 
Necessarily so. 

But consider now how The One subsists with respect to touching ™ 
itself and others, and not touching. I consider. For The One appears in 
a certain respect to be in the whole of itself. Right. But is The One also 
in others? Certainly. So far therefore as The One is in others it will 
touch others; but so far as it is in itself it will be hindered from 
touching others, but it will touch itself because it subsists in itself. So 
it appears. And thus, indeed, The One will both touch itself and others. 
It will so. But what will you say to this? Must not every thing which 
is about to touch any thing be situated in a place proximate to and after 
that which it is about to touch, and in which when situated it touches? 
It is necessary. The One, therefore, if it is about to touch itself, ought 
to be situated immediately after itself, occupying the place proximate to 
that in which it is. It ought so. Would not this be the case with The 
One if it was two; and would it not be in two places at once? But can 
this be the case while it is The One? It cannot. The same necessity 
therefore belongs to The One, neither to be two nor to touch itself. The 
same. But neither will it touch others. Why? Because we have said, 
that when any thing is about to touch any thing which is separate from 
it, it ought to be placed proximate to that which it is about to touch; 
but that there must be no third in the middle of them. True. Two 
things, therefore, at the least are requisite, if contact is about to take 
place. Certainly. But if a third thing succeeds to the two terms, these 


will now be three, but the contacts two. Certainly. And thus one 
always being added, one contact will be added, and it will come to pass 
that the contacts will be less by one than the multitude of the numbers: 
for by how much the two first numbers surpassed the contacts, so as to 
be more in number than the contacts, by so much will all the following 
number surpass the multitude of the contacts. For in that which 
remains one will be added to the number, and one contact to the 
contacts. Right. The contacts, therefore, less by one will always be as 
many in number as the things themselves. True. If therefore it is one 
alone, and not two, there can be no contact. How can there? Have we 
not said that such things as are different from The One are neither one 
nor participate of it, since they are different? We have. The One, 
therefore is not number in others, as The One is not contained in them. 
How can it? The One, therefore, is neither others, nor two, nor any 
thing possessing the name of another number. It is not. The One, 
therefore, is one alone, and will not be two. It will not, as it appears. 
There is no contact, therefore, two not subsisting. There is not. The 
One therefore will neither touch other things, nor will other things 
touch The One, as there is no contact. Certainly not. On all these 
accounts, therefore, The One will both touch and not touch others and 
itself. So it appears. 

Is it therefore equal’ and unequal to itself and others? How? If The 
One were greater or lesser than others, or others greater or lesser than 
The One, would it not follow that neither The One, because one, nor 
others, because different from The One, would be greater or lesser than 
each other from their own essences? But if each, besides being such as 
they are, should possess equality, would they not be equal to each other? 
But if the one should possess magnitude, and the other parvitude, or The 
One magnitude but others parvitude, would it not follow, that, with 
whatever species magnitude was present, that species would be greater; 
but that the species would be lesser with which parvitude was present? 
Necessarily so. Are there not, therefore, two certain species of this 
kind, magnitude and parvitude? For if they had no subsistence they 
could never be contrary to each other, and be present with beings. 
How should they? If therefore parvitude becomes inherent in The One, 
it will either be inherent in the whole or in a part of it. It is necessary. 
But if it should be inherent in the whole, will it not either be extended 
equally through the whole of The One or comprehend The One? Plainly 


' The equal and unequal are characteristic of the mundane Gods, as we have shown 
in the notes of the first hypothesis, to which we refer the reader. 
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so. If parvitude, therefore, is equally inherent in The One, will it not be 
equal to The One; but if it comprehends The One will it not be greater? 
How should it not? Can therefore parvitude be equal to or greater than 
any thing, and exhibit the properties of magnitude and equality, and not 
its own? It is impossible. Parvitude, therefore, will not be inherent in 
the whole of The One, but if at all, in a part. Certainly. Nor yet again 
in the whole part; as the same consequences would ensue in the whole 
part of The One, as in the whole of The One: for it would either be 
equal to or greater than the part in which it is inherent. It is necessary. 
Parvitude, therefore, will not be inherent in any being, since it can 
neither be in a part nor in a whole; nor will there be any thing small, 
except smallness itself. It does not appear that there will. Neither will 
magnitude therefore be in The One: for there will be some other thing 
great besides magnitude itself. I mean that in which magnitude is 
inherent; and this, though parvitude is not, which ought to be surpassed 
by that which is great; but which in this case is impossible, since 
parvitude is not inherent in any being. True. But, indeed, magnitude 
itself will not surpass any thing else but parvitude itself, nor will 
parvitude be less than any other than magnitude itself. It will not. 
Neither therefore will other things be greater than The One; nor lesser, 
since they neither possess magnitude nor parvitude: nor will these two 
possess any power with respect to The One, either of surpassing or of 
being surpassed, but this will be the case only with respect to each other: 
nor, on the contrary, will The One be either greater or lesser than these 
two, or others, as it neither possesses magnitude nor parvitude. So 
indeed it appears. If The One therefore is neither greater nor lesser than 
others, is it not necessary that it should neither surpass nor be surpassed 
by them? It is necessary. Is it not also abundantly necessary, that that 
which neither surpasses nor is surpassed should be equally affected? And 
must it not, if equally affected, be equal? How should it not? The One 
therefore will be thus circumstanced with respect to itself: viz. from 
neither possessing magnitude nor parvitude in itself, it will neither 
surpass nor be surpassed by itself; but being equally affected it will be 
equal to itself. Entirely so. The One therefore will be equal both to 
itself and others. So it appears. 

But if The One should be in itself, it would also be externally about 
itself; and so, through comprehending itself, it would be greater than 
itself; but from being comprehended less than itself: and thus The One 
would be both greater and lesser than itself. It would so. Is not this 
also necessary, that nothing has any subsistence besides The One and 
others? How should it be otherwise? But ought not whatever has a 
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being to be always somewhere? Certainly. And does not that which 
subsists in another, subsist as the lesser in the greater? For one thing 
cannot in any other way subsist in another. It cannot. But since there 
is nothing else except The One and others, and it is necessary that these 
should be in something, is it not necessary that they should be in one 
another, viz. others in The One, and The One in others; or that they 
should be no where? It appears so. Because, therefore, The One is in 
others, others will be greater than The One, through comprehending it; 
but Zhe One will be less than others, because comprehended: but if 
others are inherent in The One, The One on the same account will be 
greater than others; but others will be less than The One. It appears so. 
The One, therefore, is equal to, greater and lesser, both than itself and 
others. It seems so. But if it is greater, equal, and lesser, it will be of 
equal, more, and fewer measures, both than itself and others; and if of 
measures, also of parts. How should it not? Being, therefore, of equal, 
more, and fewer measures, it will also be more and less in number, both 
with respect to itself and others; and also, for the same reason, equal to 
itself and others. How? That which is greater possesses more measures 
than that which is smaller, and contains as many parts as measures; and 
that which is lesser in the same manner, as also that which is equal. It 
is so. Since The One, therefore, is both greater, lesser, and equal to 
itself, will it not also contain measures equal to, more and fewer than 
itself? And if of measures, will not this also be true of parts? How 
should it not? If, therefore, it contains equal parts with itself, it will be 
equal in multitude to itself: but if more, more in multitude, and if fewer, 
less in multitude, than itself. It appears so. But will The One be 
similarly affected towards others? For, since it appears to be greater 
than others, is it not necessary that it should be more in number than 
others? but, because it is lesser, must it not also be fewer in number? 
and because equal in magnitude, must it not also be equal in multitude 
to others? It is necessary. And thus again, as it appears, The One will 
be equal, more, and less in number, both than itself and others. It will 
SO. 

Will The One, therefore, participate of time? And is it, and does it 
subsist in becoming to be younger! and older, both than itself and 
others? And again, neither younger nor older than itself and others, 
though participating of time? How? To be in a certain respect is present 
with it, since it is The One. certainly. But what else is to be than a 


t Younger and older are characteristic of divine souls. See the notes on that part of 
the first hypothesis which corresponds to this part of the second. 


participation of essence with the present time? In the same manner as 
it was in a communication of essence with the past, and it will be with 
the future? It is no other. It must participate, therefore, of time, if it 
participates of being. Entirely so. Must is not, therefore, participate of 
time in progression? Certainly. It will always, therefore, subsist in 
becoming to be older than itself, if it proceeds according to time. It is 
necessary. Do we, therefore, call to mind that the older is always 
becoming older, because it is always becoming younger? We do call it 
to mind. Does not The One, therefore, while it is becoming older than 
itself, subsist in becoming older than itself, while it is becoming younger 
than itself? Necessarily so. It will, therefore, become both younger and 
older than itself. Certainly. But 1s it not then older when it subsists in 
becoming to be according to the present time, which is between it was 
and it will be: for, through proceeding from the past to the future, it 
will not pass beyond the present now? It will not. Will it not, 
therefore, cease becoming to be older, when it arrives at the now, and 1s 
no longer becoming to be, but 1s now older? For while it proceeds it will 
never be comprehended by the now. For that which proceeds subsists 
in such a manner as to touch upon both the now and the future time; 
departing, indeed, from the now, but apprehending the future, because 
it subsists in the middle of the future and the now. True. But if it be 
necessary that whatever is becoming to be should not pass by the now 
or the present time, hence, as soon as it arrives at the now, it will always 
cease becoming to be, and is then that which it was in pursuit of 
becoming. It appears so. The One, therefore, when in becoming older 
it arrives at the now, will cease becoming to be, and then is older. 
Entirely so. Is it not, therefore, older than that in respect of which 1s 
becomes older? And does it not become older than itself? Certainly. 
And is not the older older than the younger? It is. The One, therefore, 
is younger than itself, when in becoming older it arrives at the now. It 
is necessary. But the now is always present with The One, through the 
whole of its being: for it is always now as long as it is. How should it 
not? The One, therefore, always is, and is becoming to be younger and 
older than itself. So it appears. But is The One, or does it subsist in 
becoming to be, in a time more extended than or equal to itself? In an 
equal time. But that which either ts, or subsists in becoming to be, in an 
equal time possesses the same age. How should it not? But that which 
has the same age is neither older nor younger. By no means. The One, 
therefore, since it both subsists in becoming to be and is, in a time equal 
to itself, neither is nor is becoming to be younger nor older than itself. 
It does not appear to me that it can. 


But how is it affected with respect to others? I know not what to say. 
But this you may say, that things different from The One because they 
are others, and not another, are more than The One. For that which is 
another is one; but being others they are more than one, and possess 
multitude. They do. But multitude participates of a greater number 
than The One? How should it not? What then? Do we say that things 
more in number are generated, or have been generated, before the few? 
We assert this of the few before the many. That which is the fewest, 
therefore, is first: but is not this The One? Certainly. The One, 
therefore, becomes the first of all things possessing number: but all other 
things have number, if they are others and not another. They have 
indeed. But that which is first generated has I think a priority of 
subsistence: but others are posterior to this. But such as have an after 


generation are younger than that which had a prior generation; and thus 


others will be younger than The One, but The One will be older than 
others. It will indeed. But what shall we say to this? Can The One be 


generated contrary to its nature, or 1s this impossible? Impossible. But 
The One appears to consist of parts; and if of parts, it possesses a 
beginning, end and middle. Certainly. Is not, therefore, the beginning 
generated first of all, both of The One and of every other thing; and 
after the beginning all the other parts, as far as to the end? What then? 
And, indeed, we should say that all these are parts of a whole and of 
one; but that The One, together with the end, is generated one and a 
whole. We should say so. But the end I think must be generated last of 
all, and The One must be naturally generated together with this; so that 
The One, since it is necessary that it should not be generated contrary 
to nature, being produced together with the end, will be naturally 
generated the last of others. The One, therefore, is younger than others, 
but others are older than The One. So again it appears to me. But 
what, must not the beginning, or any other part whatever, of The One, 
or of any thing else, if it is a part, and not parts - must it not necessarily 
be one, since it is a part? Necessarily. The One, therefore, while 
becoming to be, together with the first part, will be generated, and 
together with the second; and it will never desert any one of the other 
generated parts, till arriving at the extremity it becomes one whole; 
neither excluded from the middle, nor from the last, nor the first, nor 
from any other whatever in its generation. True. The One, therefore, 
will possess the same age with others, as (if it be not The One contrary 
to its own nature) it will be generated neither prior nor posterior to 
others, but together with them; and on this account The One will 
neither be older nor younger than others, nor others than The One: but, 


according to the former reasoning, The One was both older and younger 
than others, and others in a similar manner than it. Entirely so. 

After this manner, therefore, The One subsists and is generated. But 
what shall we say respecting its becoming older and younger than 
others, and others than The One; and again, that it neither becomes older 
nor younger? Shall we say that it subsists in the same manner with 
respect to the term becoming to be as with respect to the term to be? or 
otherwise? I am not able to say. But I am able to affirm this, that 
however one thing may be older than another, yet it cannot otherwise 
subsist in becoming to be older, than by that difference of age which it 
possessed as soon as it was born: nor, on the contrary, can that which 
is younger subsist in becoming to be younger, otherwise than by the 
same difference. For, equal things being added to unequals, whether 
they are times or any thing else, always cause them to differ by the same 
interval by which they were distant at first. How should it be 
otherwise? That which is, therefore, cannot subsist in becoming to be 
older or younger than one being, since it is always equally different from 
it in age: but this zs and was older, but that younger; but by no means 
subsists in becoming so. True. That which 1s one, therefore, will never 
subsist in becoming to be either older or younger than other beings. 
Never. But see whether by this means other things will become younger 
and older. After what manner? The same as that through which The 
One appeared to be older than others, and others than The One. What 
then? Since The One 1s older than others, it was for a longer period of 
time than others. Certainly. 

But again consider, if we add an equal time to a longer and shorter 
time, does the longer differ from the shorter by an equal or by a small 
part? By a smaller. The One, therefore, will not differ from others by 
so great an age afterwards as before; but, receiving an equal time with 
others, it will always differ by a less age than before. Will it not be so? 
Certainly. But does not that which differs less in age, with respect to 
any thing, than it did before, become younger than before, with respect 
to those than which it was before older? Younger. But if it is younger, 
will not, on the contrary, others with respect to The One be older than 
before? Entirely so. That, therefore, which was generated younger, will 
subsist in becoming to be older, with respect to that which was before 
generated and is older; but it never is older, but always is becoming older 
than it; the one indeed advancing to a more juvenile state, but the other 
to one more aged: but that which is older is becoming to be younger than 
the younger, after the same manner. For both tending to that which 1s 
contrary they subsist in becoming contrary to each other; the younger 
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becoming older than the older, and the older younger than the younger: 
but they are not able to become so. For if they should become they 
would no longer subsist in becoming, but would now be. But now they 
are becoming younger and older than each other; and The One indeed 
becomes younger than others, because it appears to be older, and to have 
a prior generation: but others are older than The One, because they have 
a posterior generation; and, from the same reason, other things will be 
similarly related with respect to The One, since they appear to be more 
-ancient and to have a prior generation. So indeed it appears. Does it 
not follow, that so far as the one does not become younger or older 
than the other, because they differ by an equal number from each other, 
that, so far as this, The One will not become older or younger than 
others, nor others than The One? But that, so far as it is necessary that 
the prior should always differ from such as are becoming to be 
posterior, and the posterior from the prior; so far it is necessary that 
they should become older and younger than each other, both others 
than The One and The One than others? Entirely so. On all these 
accounts, therefore, The One 1s, and is becoming to be, older and younger 
both than itself and others; and again, neither is nor is becoming to be 


older nor younger than itself and others. It is perfectly so. But since 
The One participates of time, and of becoming to be older and younger, 


is it mot necessary that it should participate of the past, present, anu’ 
future, since it participates of time? It is necessary. The One, therefore, 
was, and is, and will be; and was generated, and is generated, and will be 
generated. What then? And there will also be something belonging to 
it, and which may be asserted of it, and which was, and is, and will be. 
Entirely so. There will, therefore, be science, opinion, and sense of The 
One, since we have now treated of all these things about it. You speak 
rightly. A name, therefore, and discourse may subsist about The One, 
and it may be denominated and spoken of: and whatever particulars of 
the same kind take place in other things, will also take place about The 
One. The case is perfectly so. 

In the third place, let us consider, if The One subsists in the manner we 
have already asserted, is it not necessary, since it is both one and many, 
and again neither one nor many, and participating of time, that because 
it is one it should participate of essence; but that because it is not, it 
should not at any time participate of essence? It is necessary. Is it, 
therefore, possible, that when it participates and becomes such as it is, 
that then it should not participate; or that it should participate when it 
does not participate? It cannot be possible. It participates, therefore, at 
one time, and does not participate at another: for thus alone can it 


participate and not participate of the same. Right. Is not that also time, 
when it receives being and again loses it? Or how can it be possible 
that, being such as ıt is, it should at one time possess the same thing, and 
at another time not, unless it both receives and loses it? No otherwise. 
Do you not denominate the receiving of essence to become? I do. And 
is not to lose essence the same as to perish? Entirely so. The One, 
therefore, as it seems, by receiving the losing essence, is generated and 
perishes. Necessarily so. But since it is both one and many, and 
subsists in becoming to be and perishing, when it becomes one does it 
cease to be many, and when it becomes many does it cease to be one? 
Entirely so. But, in consequence of becoming one and many, must it 
not be separated and collected? It must. And when it becomes 
dissimilar and similar, must it not be assimilated and dissimuilated? 
Certainly. And when it becomes greater, lesser, and equal, must it not 
be increased, corrupted, and equalized? It must so. But when from 
being moved it stands still, and when from standing still it 1s changed 
into being moved, it is requisite that it should not subsist in one time. 
How should it? But that which before stood still and is afterwards 
moved, and was before moved and afterwards stands still, cannot suffer 
these affections without mutation. For how can it? But there is no 
time in which any thing can neither be moved nor stand still. There is 
not. But it cannot be changed without mutation. It is not probable that 
it can. When, therefore, will it be changed? For neither while it stands 
still, nor while it is moved, will it be changed: nor while it is in time. 
It will not. Is that any wonderful thing in which it will be when it 
changes? What thing? The sudden, or that which unapparently starts 
forth to the view. For the sudden seems to signify some such thing, as 
that from which it passes into each of these conditions. For while it 
stands still it will not be changed from standing, nor while in motion 
will it be changed from motion: but that wonderful nature the sudden is 
situated between motion and abiding, is in no time, and into this and 
from this that which is moved passes into standing still, and that which ` 
stands still into motion. It appears so. The One, therefore, if it stands 
still and is moved, must be changed into each: for thus alone will it 
produce both these affections. But, becoming changed, it will be 
changed suddenly; and when it changes will be in no time: for it will 
then neither stand still nor be moved. It will not. Will The One also 
be thus affected with respect to other mutations? And when it 1s 
changed from being into the loss of being, or from non-being into 
becoming to be, does it not then become a medium between certain 
motions and abidings? and then neither is nor is not, nor becomes nor 
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perishes? It appears so. And in the same manner, when it passes from 
one into many and from many into one, it is neither one nor many, nor 
is it separated nor collected. And in passing from similar to dissimilar, 
and from dissimilar to similar, it is neither similar nor dissimilar, nor is 
assimilated nor dissimilated. And while it passes from small into great, 
and into equal or its contrary, it will neither be small nor great, nor 
unequal, nor increasing, nor perishing, nor equalized. It does not appear 
that it can. But all these passions The One will suffer, if it is. How 
should it not? 


But should we not consider what other things ought to suffer if The 
One is? We should. Let us relate, therefore, if The One is, what other 
things ought to suffer from The One. By all means. Does it not follow 
that because other things are different from The One they are not The 
One: for otherwise they would not be different from The One? Right. 
Nor yet are others entirely deprived of The One, but participate it in a 
certain respect. In what respect? Because things different from The One 
are different, from their having parts: for if they had not parts they 
would be entirely one. Right. But parts we have asserted belong to that 
which is a whole. We have so. But it is necessary that a whole should 
be one composed from many, of which one the many are parts: for each 
of the parts ought not to be a part of many, but of a whole. How so? 
If any thing should be a part of many, among which it subsists itself, it 
would doubtless be a part of itself (which is impossible), and of each one 
of the others; since it is a part of all. For if it is not a part of one of 
these it will be a part of the others, this being excepted; and so it will 
not be a part of each one: and not being a part of each, it will be a part 
of no one of the many: and being a part of no one of the many, it is 
impossible that it should be any thing belonging to all those, of no one 
of which it is either a part or any thing else. So it appears. A part, 
therefore, is neither a part of many nor of all; but of one certain idea 
and of one certain thing which we call a whole, and which becomes one 
perfect thing from all: for a part indeed is a part of this. Entirely so. 
If, therefore, other things have parts, they will also participate of a 
whole and one. Certainly. One perfect whole, therefore, possessing 
parts, must necessarily be different from The One. It is necessary. But 
the same reasoning is true concerning each of the parts; for it is 
necessary that each of these should participate of The One. For, if each 
of these is a part, the very being each, in a certain respect, signifies one; 
since it is distinguished from others, and has a subsistence by itself, if it 
is that which is called each. Right. But it participates of The One as it 


is evidently something different from The One; for otherwise it would 


not participate, but would be The One Itself. But now it is impossible 
that any thing can be The One except The One Itself. Impossible. But 
it is necessary both to a whole and to a part to participate of The One: 
for a whole is one certain thing and has parts. But each part whatever, 
which is a part of the whole, is one part. It is so. Must not, therefore, 
those which participate of The One participate it, as being different from 
The One? How should they not? But things different from The One 
will in a certain respect be many; for if things different from The One 
were neither one nor more than one, they would be nothing. They 
would. But since the things which participate of one part and one 
whole are more than one, is it not necessary that these very things 
which participate of The One should be infinite in multitude? How? 
Thus: they are different from The One, nor are they participants of The 
One, then when they have already participated of it. Certainly. Are not 
those multitudes in which The One is not? Multitudes, certainly. What 
then? If we should be willing by cogitation to take away the least 
quantity from these, would it not be necessary that this quantity which 
is taken away should be multitude, and not one, since it does not 
participate of The One? It is necessary. By always surveying, therefore, 
another nature of form, itself subsisting by itself, will not any quantity 
of it which we may behold be infinite in multitude? Entirely so. And 
since every part becomes one, the parts will have bounds with respect 
to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with respect to the parts. 
Perfectly so. It will happen, therefore, to things different from The One, 
as it appears both from The One and from their communicating with 
each other, that a certain something different will take place in them; 
which indeed affords to them a bound towards each other, while in the 
mean time the nature of these causes them to become essentially 
connected with infinity. It appears so. And thus things different from 
The One, both as wholes and according to parts, are infinite and 
participate of bound. Entirely so. Are they not, therefore, similar and 
dissimilar, both to each other and to themselves? Why? Because, so far 
as all of them are in a certain respect infinite, according to their own 
nature, they all of them, in consequence of this, suffer that which is the 
same. How should they not? But so far as they suffer to be bounded 
and infinite, which are passions contrary to each other, they suffer these 
passions. Certainly. But things contrary, as such, are most dissimilar. 
What then? According to each of these passions, therefore, they are 
similar to themselves and to each other; but, according to both, they are 
on both sides most contrary and dissimilar. It appears so. And thus 
others will be the same with themselves and with each other, and similar 


and dissimilar. They will so. And again, they will be the same and 
different from each other, will both be moved and stand still; and it will 
not be difficult to find all kinds of contrary passions suffered by things 
different from The One, while they appear to be passive, in the manner 
we have related. You speak rightly. 

Shall we not, therefore, pass by these things as evident, and again 
consider if The One is, whether things different from The One will 
subsist not in this manner, or whether in this manner alone? Entirely 
_ so. Let us, therefore, assert again from the beginning, if The One is, 


what things different from The One ought to suffer. Let us. Is, 


therefore, The One separate from others, and are others separate from 
The One? Why? Because there 1s no other different besides these, viz. 
that which is different from The One, and that which is different from 
others; for all that can be spoken is asserted, when we say The One and 
others. All, indeed. There is nothing else, therefore, besides these in 
which The One and others can subsist after the same manner. Nothing. 


The One and others, therefore, are never in the same. It does not appear 
that they are. Are they separate, therefore? They are. We have 
likewise asserted that the truly one has not any parts. For how can it? 
Neither, therefore, will the whole of The One be in others, nor the parts 
of it, if 1t is separate from others, and has no parts. How should it not 
be so? In no way, therefore, will others participate of The One, since 
they neither participate according to a certain part of it, nor according 
to the whole. It does not appear that they can. By no means, therefore, 
are others The One, nor have they any one in themselves. They have 
not. Neither, the, are other things many; for, if they were many, each 
of them, as being a part of a whole, would be one: but now things 
different from The One are neither one nor many, nor a whole, nor 
parts, since they in no respect participate of The One. Right. Others, 
therefore, are neither two nor three, nor is one contained in them, 
because they are entirely deprived of The One. So it is. Others, 
therefore, are neither similars nor dissimilars, nor the same with The 
One, nor are similitude and dissimilitude inherent in them. For, if they 
were similar and dissimilar, so far as they contained in themselves 
similitude and dissimilitude, so far things different from The One would 


comprehend in themselves two contrary species. So it appears. But it 
is impossible for those to participate of two certain things which do not 
participate of one. Impossible. Others, therefore, are neither similars 
nor dissimilars, nor both. For, if they were things similar or dissimilar, 
they would participate of one other form; and if they were both, they 
would participate of two contrary forms: but these things appear to be 
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impossible. True. Others, therefore, are neither same nor different, nor 
are moved nor stand still, nor are generated nor destroyed, nor are 
greater, or lesser, or equal, nor do they suffer any thing else of this kind. 
For, if others could sustain to suffer any such affection, they would 
participate of one and two, and of even and odd; all which it appears 
impossible for them to participate, since they are entirely deprived of 
The One. All this is most true. Hence, then, if The One ts, The One is 
all things and nothing; and 1s similarly affected towards itself and 
towards others. Entirely so. 

Let this then be admitted. But should we not after this consider what 
ought to happen if The One is not? We should. What then will be the 
hypothesis if The One 1s not? Will it differ from the hypothesis if that 
which is not one is not? It will indeed differ. Wall it only differ, or is 
the hypothesis if that which is not one is not, entirely contrary to the 
hypothesis if The One is not? Entirely contrary. But what, if any one 
should say, if magnitude is not, or parvitude is not, or any thing else of 
this kind, would he not evince in each of these that he speaks of that 
which is not as something different? Entirely so. Would he not, 
therefore, now evince that he calls that which is not different from 
others, when he says if The One is not; and should we understand that 
which he says? We should understand. In the first place, therefore, he 
speaks of something which may be known; and afterwards of something 
different from others when he says The One, whether he adds to it to be 
or not to be: for that which 1s said not to be will be not the less known, 
nor that it is something different from others: is it not so? It is 
necessary it should. Let us, therefore, relate from the beginning, if The 
One is not, what ought to be the consequence. In the first place, 
therefore, this as it appears ought to happen it, that either there should 
be a science of it, or that nothing of what is pronounced can be known, 
when any one says if The One is not. True. Must not this also happen, 
that either other things must be different from it, or that it must be said 
to be different from others? Entirely so. Diversity, therefore, besides 
science, is present with it; for, when any one says that The One is 
different from others, he will not speak of the diversity of others, but 
of the diversity of The One. It appears so. And besides, that which 1s 
not, or non-being, will participate of that, and of some certain thing, and 
of this, and of these, and every thing of this kind. For neither could The 
One be spoken of, nor things different from The One, nor would any 
thing be present with it, nor could it be denominated any thing, if it 
neither participated of some certain thing or things of this kind. Right. 
But to be cannot be present with The One if it is not; though nothing 


hinders but it may participate of the many: but, indeed, it is necessary that 
it should, if the one is that, and is not something different from that. If, 
therefore, it is neither The One nor that, neither will it be; but discourse 


must take place about something else, and it will be necessary to 
pronounce nothing concerning it. But if The One is established as that 
and not as another, it is necessary that it should participate of that and 
of many other things. Entirely so. Dissimilitude, therefore, is present 
with it as to other things: for other things being different from The One 
will also be foreign from it. Certainly. But are not things foreign 
various? How should they not? And are not things various dissimilars? 
Dissimilars. If, therefore, they are dissimilars to The One, it is evident 
they will be dissimilars to that which is dissimilar. It is evident. 
Dissimilitude, therefore, will be present with The One, according to 
which others will be dissimilars to it. It appears so. But if a 
dissimilitude with respect to other things belongs to it, must not 
similitude to itself be present with it? How? If there be a dissimilitude 
of The One with respect to The One, discourse would not take place 
about a thing of this kind as of The One; nor would the hypothesis be 
about The One, but about something different from The One. Entirely 
so. But it ought not. Certainly not. There ought, therefore, to be a 
similitude of The One with respect to itself. There ought. But neither 
is The One equal to others. For, if it were equal, it would according to 
equality be similar to them; but both these are impossible, since The One 
is not. Impossible. But since it is not equal to others, is it not necessary 
that others also should not be equal to it? It 1s necessary. But are not 
things which are not equal unequal? Certainly. And are not unequals 
unequal to that which is unequal? How should they not? The One, 
therefore, will participate of inequality, according to which others will 
be unequal to it. It will participate. But magnitude and parvitude 
belong to inequality. They do. Do magnitude and parvitude, therefore, 
belong to a one of this kind? It appears they do. But magnitude and 
parvitude are always separated from each other. Entirely so. 
Something, therefore, always subsists between them. Certainly. Can 
you assign any thing else between these, except equality? Nothing else. 
With whatever, therefore, there is magnitude and parvitude, with this 
equality also is present, subsisting as a medium between these. It appears 
so. But to The One which is not, equality, magnitude, and parvitude, as 
it appears, belong. So it seems. But it ought likewise, in a certain 
respect, to participate of essence. How so? Ought it to possess the 
properties which we have already described? for, unless this is the case, 
we shall not speak the truth when we say The One is not; but if this is 
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true, it is evident that we have asserted things which have a subsistence: 
is it not so? It is. But since we assert that we speak truly, it is sania 
necessary to assert that we speak of things which exist. It is necessary.! 
The One, therefore, which is not, as it appears, is; for if it is not, while 
not being, but remits something of being in order to not being, it will 
immediately become being. Entirely so. It ought, therefore, to have, as 
the bond of not to be, to be that which is not,* if it is about not to be: just 
as being ought to have as a bond not to be that which is not,’ that it may 
be perfectly that which is. For thus, in a most eminent degree, being will 
be and non-being will not be: being participating of essence, in order that 
it may be being; but of non-essence in order that it may obtain to be non- 
being, if it is about perfectly to be: but non-being participating of non- 
essence, in order that it may not be that which is not being; but 
participating of essence, in order that it may obtain to be non-being, if it 
is to be perfectly that which 1s not. Most truly so. Since, therefore, non- 
being is present with being, and being with non-being, is it not necessary 
that The One also, since it is not, should participate of being, in order 
that it may not be? It is necessary. Essence, therefore, will appear with 
The One, if it is not. So it seems. And non-essence, since it is not. How 
should it not? Can any thing, therefore, which is affected in a certain 
manner, be not so affected when not changed from this habit? It 
cannot. Every thing, therefore, signifies a certain mutation, which 1s 
affected and again not affected in some particular manner. How should 
it not? Is mutation a motion, or what else do we call it? It is a motion. 
But has not The One appeared to be both being and _ non-being? 
Certainly. It has appeared, therefore, to be thus and not thus affected. 
It has. The One, therefore, which is non-being appears to be moved, 
since it possesses a mutation from being into non-being. It appears so. 
But if it be no where among beings, as it is not in consequence of not 
being, it cannot pass elsewhere. For how can it? It will not, therefore, 


' The original is xn eort py ov, and this is literally is not non-being, But the meaning 
of this difficult passage is as follows: Any remission of being is attended with non-being, 
which is the same with is not; and if any thing of is be taken away, ts not is immediately 
introduced, and so it will immediately become is not non-being, that is, it is being. 


t For between un ciwo and ewar un ov must subsist as a medium. 


5 So 7o uy ov pn ewar is the medium between 70 ewar ov and To py ewa ov: for To 
un ewwa py is the same as To ewwa and connects with To ewar ov; and To un ov with 70 
ewar ov. Thompson had not the least glimpse of this meaning, as may be seen from his 
version. 
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be moved by transition. It will not. Neither will it revolve in same: for 
it will never touch same, since same is being. But it is impossible that 
non-being can reside in any being. Impossible. The One, therefore, which 
is not, cannot revolve in that in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will 
The One be altered from itself, either into being or non-being: for our 
discourse would no longer be concerning The One, if 1t was altered from 
itself, but concerning something different from this one. Right. But if 
it is neither altered, nor revolves in Same, nor suffers transition, is there 
any way in which it can be moved? How should there? But that which 
is immovable must necessarily be at rest; and that which is at rest must 
abide or stand still. It is necessary. The One which is not, therefore, as 
it appears, both abides and is moved. It appears so. But if it be moved, 
there is a great necessity that it should be altered; for, so far as any thing 
is moved, it is no longer affected in the same manner as before, but 
differently. There 1s so. The One, therefore, since it is moved, is also 
altered. Certainly. But as again it is in no respect moved, it will be in 
no respect altered. It will not. So far, therefore, as The One which is not 
is moved, it is altered; but so far as it is not moved it is not altered. 
Certainly not. The One, therefore, which is not, is both altered and not 
altered. It appears so. But is it not necessary that when any thing is 
altered it should become different from what it was before, and should 
suffer a dissolution of its former habit; but that a nature which is not 


altered should neither be generated nor dissolved? It 1s necessary. The 


One, therefore, which is not, through being altered, will be generated and 
dissolved; but at the same time, from its not suffering alteration, will not 


be subject to either generation or corruption. And thus The One which 
is not will be generated and dissolved, and will neither be generated nor 
dissolved. It will not. 

But let us again return to the beginning, and see whether these things 
will appear to us in our subsequent discussion as they do now, or 
otherwise. It is necessary, indeed, so to do. Have we not already 
related, if The One is not, what ought to happen concerning it? 
Certainly. But when we say it is not, do we signify any thing else than 
the absence of essence from that which we say is not? Nothing else. 
Whether, therefore, when we say that any thing is not, do we say that 
in a certain respect it is not, and that in a certain respect it is? Or does 
the term is not simply signify that it is in no respect any where, and that 
it does not any how participate of essence, since it is not? It signifies, 
indeed, most simply. Neither therefore can that which is not be, nor in 
any other respect participate of essence. It cannot. But is to be 
generated and corrupted any thing else than for this to receive essence 


and for that to lose essence? It is nothing else. That therefore with 
which nothing of essence is present, can neither receive nor lose it. 
How can it? The One, therefore, since it is no respect is, can neither 
possess, nor lose, nor receive essence, in any manner whatever. It is 
proper it should be so. The One which is not, will neither therefore be 
corrupted nor generated, since it in no respect participates of essence. 
It does not appear that it will. Neither, therefore, will it be in any 
respect altered; for if it suffered this passion it would be generated and 
corrupted. True. But if it is not altered, is it not also necessary that ıt 
should not be moved? It is necessary. But that which is no respect is, 
we have likewise asserted, cannot stand still; for that which stands ought 
always to be in a certain same? How should it not? And thus we must 
assert that non-being neither at any time stands nor is moved. For 
indeed it does not. But likewise nothing of beings if present with it; for 
this, through participating of being, would participate of essence. It is 
evident. Neither magnitude, therefore, nor parvitude, nor equality, 
belongs to it. Certainly not. Neither will similitude or diversity, either 
with respect to itself or others, be present with it. It does not appear 
that they will. But what, can other things be in any respect present 
with it, if nothing ought to be present with it? They cannot. Neither, 
therefore, are similars nor dissimilars, nor same nor different, different 
from it. They are not. But what, can any thing be asserted of it, or be 
with it, or can it be any certain thing, or this, or belong to this, or that, 
or be with some other thing, or be formerly, or hereafter, or now - or 
can science, or opinion, or sense, or discourse, or a name, or any thing 
else belonging to beings, subsist about that which is not? There cannot. 
The One therefore which is not, will not in any respect subsist any 
where. So indeed it appears. 

But let us again declare if The One is not, what other things ought to 
suffer. Let us. But in a certain respect others ought to subsist; for, 
unless others have a being, we cannot discourse concerning them. True. 
But if discourse is about others, others will be different: or do you not - 
call others and different the same? I do. But do we not say that different 
is different from different, and other is other than another? Certainly. 
With respect to others, therefore, if they are about to be others, there is 
something than which they will be others. It is necessary. But what 
will this be? For they will not be different from The One, since it is 
not. They will not. They are different therefore from each other; for 
this alone remains to them, or to be different from nothing. Right. 
According to multitudes, therefore, each is different from each; for they 
cannot be different according to The One, since The One 1s not. But each 
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mass of these, as it appears, is infinite in multitude. And though any 
one should assume that which appears to be the least, like a dream in 
sleep, on a sudden, instead of that which seemed to be one, many would 
rise to the view; and instead of that which is smallest, a quantity 
perfectly great with respect to the multitude distributed from it. Most 
right. But among these masses or heaps, others will be mutually different 
from one another, if they are others and The One is not. Eminently so. 
Will there not then be many heaps, each of which will appear to be one, 
but is not so since The One is not? There will so. There will likewise 
appear to be a number of these, if each of these which are many is one. 
Entirely so. But the even and odd which are among them will not have 
a true appearance, since The One will not have a being. They will not. 
But likewise that which is smallest, as we have said, will appear to be 
with them; but this minimum will seem to be many things and great, 
with respect to each of the things which are many and small. How 
should it not? And every small heap will seem in the eye of opinion to 
be equal to many small heaps: for it will not appear to pass from a 
greater into a lesser quantity, before it seems to arrive at something 
between; and this will be a phantasm of equality. It is likely to be so. 
Will it not also appear to be bounded with respect to another heap, itself 
with respect to itself, at the same time neither having a beginning, nor 
middle, nor end? How so? Because, when any one apprehends by the 
dianoétic power some one of these prior to the beginning, another 
beginning will always appear, and after the end another end will always 
be left behind: but in the middle there will always be other things more 


inward than the middle; and smaller, because each of them cannot 
receive one one, since The One is not. This is most true. But every 


thing which any one may apprehend by the dianoétic power, must I 
think be broken to pieces and distributed; for the bulk will in a certain 
respect be apprehended without The One. Entirely so. But will not 
such a heap, to him who beholds it afar off and with a dull eye, 
necessarily appear to be one: but to him who with an intellectual eye 
surveys it near and acutely, will not each appear to be infinite in 
multitude, since it is deprived of The One, because it has no subsistence? 
It is necessary it should be so in the highest degree. Each, therefore, of 
other things ought to appear infinite and bounded, and one and many, 
if The One is not, and other things besides The One have a subsistence. 
It ought to be so. Will they, therefore, appear to be similars and 
dissimilars? But how? Since to him who beholds others at a distance, 
involved as it were in shadow, they all appear to be one, they will seem 
to suffer same and to be similar. Entirely so. But to him who 


approaches nearer they will appear to be many and different, and 
different from and dissimilar to themselves, through the phantasm of 
diversity. It is so. The heaps, therefore, will necessarily appear to be 
similar and dissimilar to themselves, and to each other. Entirely so. 
Will they not also be the same and different from each other, and in 
contact with, and separate from, themselves, and moved with all possible 
motions, and every way abiding: likewise generated and corrupted, and 
neither of these, and all of this kind, which may be easily enumerated, 
if, though The One is not, the many have a subsistence? All this 1s most 
true. 

Once more, therefore, returning again to the beginning, let us relate 
what ought to happen to things different from The One, if The One is 
not. Let us relate. Does it not, therefore, follow that others are not The 
One? How should it not be so? Nor yet are they many; for, in the 
many, The One also would be inherent. For, if none of these is one, all 
are nothing; so that neither can there be many. True. The One, 
therefore, not being inherent in others, others are neither many nor one. 
They are not. Nor will they appear either to be one or many. Why 
not? Because others cannot in any respect have any communication with 
things which are not, nor can any thing of non-beings be present with 
others; for no part subsists with non-beings. True. Neither, therefore, 
is there any opinion of that which is not, inherent in others, nor any 
phantasm; nor can that which is not become in any respect the subject 
of opinion to others. It cannot. The One, therefore, if it is not, cannot 
by opinion be conceived to be any certain one of others, nor yet many; 
for it is impossible to form an opinion of many without The One. It is 
impossible. If The One, therefore, is not, neither have others any 
subsistence; nor can The One or the many be conceived by opinion. It 
does not appear that they can. Neither, therefore, do similars nor 
dissimilars subsist. They do not. Nor same nor different, nor things in 
contact, nor such as are separate from each other, nor other things, such 
as we have already discussed, as appearing to subsist; for no particular - 
of these will have any existence, nor will others appear to be, if The One 
is not. True. If we should, therefore, summarily say, that if The One is 
not, nothing is, will not our assertion be right? Entirely so. Let this 
then be asserted by us, and this also: that whether The One 1s or is not, 
both itself, as it appears, and others, both with respect to themselves and 
to each other, are entirely all things, and at the same time are not all, 
and appear to be, and at the same time do not appear. It is most true. 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


PARMENIDES 


- From the MS. Commentary’ of Proclus on that dialogue, with additional 
notes from Thomas Taylor. Note: line numbering is added where the 
Commentary of Proclus is used, as given in Morrow & Dillon’s Proclus’ 
Commentary on Plato's Parmenides, Princeton, 1987. Also added are references 
to The PreSocratic Philosophers, Kirk, Raven & Schofield, C.U.P. 1993: this is 
abbreviated to K, R & S. 


The beginning of this admirable Commentary, which is dedicated to 
Asclepiodotus the physician, is as follows: - "I beseech all the Gods and 
Goddesses to lead my intellect to the proposed theory, and, enkindling in me 
the splendid light of truth, to expand my dianoétic power to the science of 
beings, to open the gates of my soul to the reception of the divine narration of 
Plato, and, conducting, as to a port, my knowledge to the most splendid of 
being, to liberate me from an abundance of false wisdom, and the wandering 
about non-beings, by a more intellectual converse with real beings, through 
which alone the eye of the soul is nourished and watered, as Socrates says in 
the Phadrus.°! And may the intelligible Gods impart to me a perfect intellect; 
the intellectual, an anagogic power; the supermundane rulers, an energy 
indissoluble and liberated from material knowledge; the governors of the world, 
a winged life; the angelic choirs, a true unfolding into light of divine concerns; 
beneficent demons, a plenitude of inspiration from the Gods; and heroes, a 
magnanimity permanently venerable and elevated! And, in short, may all the 
divine genera perfectly prepare me for the participation of the most inspective 
and mystic theory which Plato unfolds to us in the Parmenides, with a 


' Though I have already cited largely from this admirable Commentary, yet I rejoice 
in the opportunity which 1s afforded me of making the following additions from tt. 
There is not, perhaps, among the writings of the ancients any one which, on the whole, 
is so well calculated to lead the lover of wisdom gradually to a knowledge of the most 
sublime, arduous, and felicitous doctrines of the philosophy of Plato. Inestumably great 
are the benefits which I have derived from the study of it; and it is my earnest wish that 
the reader of these and the preceding extracts may be able to strengthen this testimony 
of its excellence by his own experience. For, if I may be allowed to prophesy, this 
Work, if not at present, will at some furure period be the source of the greatest good to 
mankind, and will be admired and studied as it deserves, while the duration of writings 
of a different kind, though now so popular, will, when compared with the extent of this, 
be fleeting like that of morning dreams. 


profundity adapted to the things themselves! And mayest thou,! who art truly 
agitated with divine fury, in conjunction with Plato, who wert my associate in 
the restoration of divine truth, my leader in this theory, and the true 
hierophant of these divine doctrines, fill me with thy most pure intellectual 
conceptions! For, WITH RESPECT TO THIS TYPE OF PHILOSOPHY, I SHOULD 
SAY, THAT IT CAME TO MEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF TERRESTRIAL SOULS; THAT 
IT MIGHT BE INSTEAD OF STATUES, INSTEAD OF TEMPLES, INSTEAD OF THE 
WHOLE OF SACRED INSTITUTIONS, AND THE LEADER OF SAFETY BOTH TO THE 
MEN THAT NOW ARE, AND TO THOSE THAT SHALL EXIST HEREAFTER. 
Evxopoe Taç Georg TAT: Kat TACALÇ, xodnynoat pov Tov vovv eG mY 
xpoxerperny Oewptayv, Kar Pwo ev epot oriAnvoyvy mG adnOecag avavavTac 
avarhwoat Ty euny dtavoray EX auy THY Twv OVTwWH EXtOTENY, avorEaLTE 
TAG TMG WuxnS MG ENG ZUAaAG eç UXodoxnY mG eEvGeov rov TlAatTwvoc 
UPNYNOEWC, KAL OPIUOQVTAÇ pov THY YyYWwOoLY ELC TO PavoTaATOY TOV OVTOC, 
xavoatpe THC TOAANS SokocoPtAG, KAL TNG REPL TA py oOvTA KAaVNC, TY REPL Ta 
ovTa voepwraTm dtaTpiBy, Xap’ wy povoy TO THC WUXNG oppa TpEmETa TE KaL 
apdetar karep dno o ev TW handpw LwxpaTnc: evdovvatr TE pot, vouY per 
TEXEOV, TAC vonta heo: vrav SE avayuryov, TOG vOEpaLG: Evepyeray ôe 
aduToy Kat adepevny Twy UNKWY yYWOEWP, TOAG vrEp Twy OVTWY OAWD 
nyepovaic: funy Se EXTEPWHEVNY, TOLG TOV KOGpov AaxovTac: exdavorv de TWP 
Gewwy adnOnv, tog aryyeNintoG xopaç: axoxAnpwow de TMG Tapa, Bewr 
ENLAVOLAC, TOAG yalo arora: peyadodpova de kat cEpyny Kou výniny 
KATA OTAOLY, TOG Nowot. AVTA de ARAWG Oera yen, Fapaoxeuny EvOnvat pot 
TENEY ELC TNV HETOVTLAV TNG ExoRTIKWTAaTHG Tov IINATwVOÇ kat PYOTLKWTATHG 
Jewpiac, nv exdarver pev nuev uro ev Tw Ilappendn peta TG ZpoonKxovons 
TAG Kpaypact Baburntroc. avnrhwoe ðe Ta eauTou KaPapwratousg extBodauc 
o Tw TAaTWH pev ov BaKkxevoag wo adnOwo Kou ouooriog Kataorac (lege 
OMOOTOLKOG KATATAOTATHG) MG Deas adrnOerac, mG ðe Dewptac nuv yevopevoc 
TAUTNC nyepwv, Kau TWH Dewy TouTWY Noyu OVTWS LEPOPAYTNG. ov eyw painy 
av didooogiac Turov eÇ avOpwrouc ehOery ex’ EvEepyeota Twv THdE PUXwWY, AVT 
TWV QLVYANPMATWY, AVTE TWV LEPWV, CLYTL TNG OANS AYLOTELAG UTC, KAL GWTNPLAC 
APXN yor TOLÇ YE VVV OVOLV avOpwxotg Kou ToLG Ecoaviic yernoopervotc. 


1 (See page 35, line 126a) When we arrived at Athens from Clazomenia, etc. 

The Italic philosophers, says Proclus, being conversant with the speculation 
of the forms of beings, concerned themselves but little with the philosophy of 
objects of opinion; but those of Ionia paid little attention to the theory of 
intelligibles, but minutely considered nature, and the works of nature. 
Socrates and Plato, however, participating of both these philosophies, gave 
perfection to the subordinate, and unfolded the more elevated. This, indeed, 
Socrates manifests in the Phedo, when he says, that formerly he was a lover of 


t Proclus here invokes his preceptor Syrianus; by which it appears that this 


Commentary was written after the death of that great philosopher. 
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physiology, but that afterwards he recurred to forms and the divine causes of 
beings. Hence, that which they demonstrate in their philosophy, by giving 
perfection both to the Ionic and Italic doctrines, this Plato appears to me to 
have indicated by the present circumstance; and what is wonderful in it, and 
sufficiently explanatory of the things which are here discussed, those from Ionia 
come to Athens, that they may partake of more perfect dogmas: but those from 
Athens do not for the same reason go to Italy, that they may partake of the 
Italic philosophy; but, on the contrary, being at Athens, they there 
communicate their proper dogmas. Thus, also, those who are able to look to 
‘beings themselves, will perceive that things first are every where present with 
unimpeded energy, as far as to the last of things, through such as are middles; 
that such as are last are perfected through middles; and that middles receive into 
themselves that which is imparted by first natures, but move and convert to 
themselves such as are last. Let, therefore, Ionia be a symbol of nature; but 
Italy of an intellectual essence; and Athens of that which has a middle 
subsistence, through which, to excited souls, there is an ascent from nature to 
intellect. This, therefore, Cephalus immediately says in the Introduction, that 
coming from Clazomenia to Athens for the sake of hearing the discourses of 
Parmenides, he met in the forum with Adimantus and Glauco, and through 
these becoming acquainted with Antiphon, heard the discourses, which he 
related as he had learnt them from Pythodorus, who had heard them from 
Parmenides. Through this also it is indicated, that he who is to be led back to 
an intelligible essence ought, in the first place, to be excited from body, and to 
fly from a communion with it: for the body is the habitation of the soul. In 
the next place, that he should connect himself with the allotment of Minerva 
among wholes, through the participation of which allotment, it is no longer 
wonderful that the soul should become a spectator of first entities, and through 
these arrive at the inspection of the unities of beings. But if you are not only 
willing to speak in this manner, but still more universally, you may say, that 
the Gods who govern nature, and the all-various powers of material forms, and 
who also contain the whole of indivisible and sensible reasons, are suspended 
from the first cause, and, being illuminated by Minerva, are converted to the 
intellectual region, and hastily withdraw themselves from the mundane system; 
for this also is said to be the habitation of the Gods which it contains. By this 
conversion, also, they are led to the united multitude of beings, and there, 
through divine power, proceed to the monad of all multitude. For what is here 
said by Plato affords an image of these things to those that are not entirely 
unacquainted with such-like speculations. For every physical form is worse 
than multitude; but the multitude above this is, indeed, as it is said to be, 
multitude, but also participates of a coordinate unity. But prior to this is the 
exempt one, to which there is an ascent through the duad as a medium. The 
departure, therefore, from Clazomenia evinces an energy exempt from physical 
reasons; but the meeting with Adimantus and Glauco in the forum indicates the 
dominion of the duad in united multitude; and the association with Antiphon 
through these, the returning to their unity, by which they derive perfection, 
and a plenitude of divine goods. For in every order of Gods there is a monad, 


and the dominion of the duad, and the whole of distributed is conjoined with 
the monad, through united multitude, and the duad it contains, which is the 
mother, and, as it were, root of this multitude. 

These things, as I have said, afford an image of the Gods themselves, and will 
present to those who are willing to follow the analogy, an abundance of 
conception. For you may observe that the Clazomenians are many, but that 
Adimantus and Glauco are two; and through these two the many communicate 
with Antiphon, who is one. And it is evident that every where the multiplied 
enjoys the monad through the duad; that things secondary are always suspended 
from the natures prior to them; and that all are extended to the one 
Parmenidean intellect. For the Clazomenians are in want of Adimantus and 
Glauco; these lead the Clazomenians to Antiphon; Antiphon fills them with 
the discourses of Pythodorus; and Pythodorus is the messenger of the 
conversation of Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates. These two again are united 
to Parmenides, and wish to adhere to his doctrine; Socrates, indeed, looking to 
the multitude of forms, but Zeno uniting this multitude, and hastening to The 
One itself. We may also contemplate their order as follows:- Parmenides, Zeno, 
and Socrates, preserve an image of the whole of the divine order; but those that 
follow are assimilated to the secondary genera. And Pythodorus, indeed, may 
be ranked according to the summit of demons, announcing and transmitting 
to secondary such things as proceed from primary natures. For both these 
pertain to this summit; the one as to that which is filled, the other as to that 
which fills. But Antiphon may be ranked according to the demoniacal order 
itself. For this order uses appetite and impulses, and, in short, assumes a 
secondary life. Hence, he is represented as skilled in the equestrian art. He, 
therefore, is filled from those that are first, but fills those after him with an 
anagogic conversation from more elevated natures. But the Clazomenians are 
analogous to souls conversant with generation, who require, indeed, the 
assistance of proximate demons, but all of them aspire after that which is on 
high, and the participation of divine discourse. Hence, leaving their habitation 
the body, they proceed from ignorance to intellectual prudence, for this is 
Athens, and, in the first place, are united to the demons above them, to whom 
the forum and the duad pertain, and an ascent through the duad to the monad. 
But, in the second place, they are extended through these to certain angels and 
Gods: for all association and converse between men and Gods, both when 
asleep and when awake, are through dzmons, as Diotima says in the 
Banquet?) Again, therefore, according to another mode, we may transfer the 
analogy from things to persons: and it is necessary, prior to the mystic theory 
of things themselves, to exercise our dianoétic power in these as in images. For 
the men also immediately meeting with Adimantus and Glauco, the brothers 
of Antiphon, on their coming to Athens, possesses an image of another 
theological conception, that ascending souls derive much assistance from good 
fortune, which coarranges them with such things as are proper, and where, and 
in such a manner as 1s proper; and also that we do not alone require the gifts 
of good fortune in externals, but in the anagogic energies of the soul. Hence 
Socrates says in the Phadrus***! that mania about the objects of love is given 
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to the lover by the Gods with the greatest good fortune. And deducing souls 
from the intelligible, he says that different souls descend into bodies with 
different fortunes. Prior to bodies, therefore, they experience the gifts of 
fortune, and are governed by it, and led to that which is adapted to their 
nature. Very properly, therefore, are returning souls here said to be conjoined 
with the causes which give perfection to them through a certain fortune. And 
you may again see how here also the order of the persons is preserved: for they 
meet with Adimantus and Glauco. But that of these men Glauco was the more 
perfect, Socrates manifests in the Republic; for he there says, that he always 
. admired the nature of Glauco. So that, if Adimantus was the inferior, he very 
properly says that they met with Adimantus and Glauco: for the imperfect is 
first connected with the more imperfect, and through these partakes of the 
more perfect. 

The very first sentence also manifests the character of the dialogue; for it is 
void of the superfluous, is accurate and pure. And indeed concise, pure, and 
spontaneous language is adapted to intellectual projections. Nor does Plato 
alone preserve this propriety of diction, but Parmenides also in his poetry, 
though the poetic form of composition is accustomed to use metaphors, figures, 
and tropes; but at the same time he embraces the unadorned, the simple, and 
the pure form of enunciation. This is evident from such-like expressions, as 
"being approaches to being" (cov yap eovrt reage); and again, “since they now 
subsist together (ewer vuv eony opov); likewise, "it is not fit that there should 
be any thing, either greater or smaller;" (ovre n pecfov, ovre n Barorepov wedev 
xpewy eort:)' and every thing else of this kind. So that it rather appears to be 
prose than poetical language. It is evident, therefore, in this Introduction of 
Plato, first, that he has chosen a rapid form of diction; for this is adapted to the 
things themselves. In the second place, he has attended to conciseness, together 
with the figure of the impetuous, which entirely binds together the diction, and 
rapidly gives completion to the conception. And, in the third place, he 
proceeds through the most necessary words, cutting off all such particulars 
from the narration, as some one for the sake of ornament might sophistically 
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2 (See page 36, line 127a) And upon our begging him to relate the discourses, 
etc. 

The request of the Clazomenians represents the genuine adherence of souls 
to their proper leaders. For they can no otherwise obtain a union and revolve 
in conjunction with the Gods, than through these dæmons. But a knowledge 
of them, in the first place, precedes the request: for how can they make a 
request of those of whose nature they are ignorant, and also of the benefits of 
which they are the leaders? In the next place, a desire of the participation of 
them succeeds. For it is necessary to aspire after the things of which we are in 
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want, since without aspiring we shall not be in the order of those that are 
indigent. But the unwillingness of Antiphon to comply, presents us with an 
image of the occult and ineffable power of divine causes. For a divine nature, 
wherever it may be, is with difficulty apprehended and known, and 1s scarcely 
unfolded to souls, even when they genuinely receive its participation, and a 
communion with it. For they require to be accustomed to the divine splendour 
which divine demons exhibit to souls extended to them, and hastening through 
them to perceive every thing divine. But to souls firmly and stably receiving 
them, these demons expand and unfold divine truth. And this is the narration: 
an expanding and unfolding of things concealed, and an anagogic perfection 
imparted to souls from divine demons. 


3 (See page 36, line 127a) Antiphon, therefore, said that Pythodorus related, etc. 

It appears to me, says Proclus, that the reduction of all the persons to 
Parmenides, indicates much of the truth of the things themselves. For all the 
multitude and all the orders of beings are united about their divine cause. And 
this is indicated to the more sagacious, by saying in succession, Antiphon, 
Pythodorus, Zeno, Parmenides. The mention also of the Panathenza 
contributes to the whole design of the dialogue: for we learn from history, that 
in the celebration of this festival the Athenians dwelt together. Again, 
therefore, here also the multitude is united and coarranged about the Goddess 
who presides over the city. But this was the end of the dialogue, to suspend 
all things from The One, and clearly to show that every thing is thence derived. 
The assertion too, that these men did not come to Athens, but to the 
Panathenza, is no small praise. They came, therefore, for the sake of the 
Goddess and the festival, and not for ostentation, nor to philosophize in a 
popular way, which is rejected by the Pythagoreans. For a thing of this kind 
is the business of a sophist, and of men intent on gain. 


4 (See page 36, line 127b) That Parmenides was very much advanced in years, 
etc. 

An elderly man among the Greeks was limited by seventy years. Parmenides, 
therefore, was very elderly. But he was called an old man who passed beyond 
this decad. The countenance also of Parmenides was graceful through his life: 
for a certain elegance and venerableness descends from the soul in worthy men, 
and extends as far as to the body. These things, however, may be much more 
perfectly surveyed in the soul itself. Thus, for instance, the soul possesses the 
elderly, from being full of intellect and science. For it is usual to call 
intellectual disciplines and those which embrace the whole of nature, hoary, 
as it is evident from the Timæus,Ż™ in which those souls are called juvenile 
with whom there is no hoary discipline, viz. who do not according to their 
summit participate of intellectual light. For the black belongs to the worse, as 
the white to the better coordination. But the soul is xaAn ôe kat ayaðn mr 
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oiv," as extending its eye to intelligible beauty, and to the goodness which gives 
subsistence to all things, and through the participation of which all things are 
good. We may still, however, more perfectly survey these things in the Gods, 
according to analogy. For where do the elderly and the hoary subsist in such 
a manner as in them? Which are likewise celebrated by theologists among the 
paternal Gods. Where, also, are the beautiful and the good, such as they possess? 
Plato also, in saying unitedly xadov kæyaðov, speaks in a manner the most 
adapted to those natures in whom The One and The Good are the same. 


5 (See page 36, line 127b) But that Zeno was nearly forty years old, etc. 

Such was Zeno, perhaps indeed graceful and tall in his person, but much more 
so in his discourses. For such things as Parmenides delivered in an intorted and 
contracted manner, these Zeno evolved, and extended into long discussions. 
And hence the scurrilous Timon calls him either-tongued, as being at the same 
time skilled in confutation and narration. If also he is said to have been 
beloved by Parmenides, the ascent indeed to both was to one and the same 
divinity: for this is the peculiarity of the truly amatory art. But if you are 
willing to speak more perfectly, and to say that in the Gods themselves things 
secondary are contained 1n such as are first, and that all things, in short, are 
conjoined to being itself from which the progression and extension to beings 
are derived, you will not, I think, be very remote from the truth. 


6 (See page 36, line 127c) He likewise said that he met with them together with 
Pythodorus, etc. 

Let their meeting with Pythodorus be a symbol to those who look to 
paradigms, of the Gods becoming first unfolded into light through angels, and 
in the order of angels: for a house is a symbol of the order of each. But this 
meeting being beyond the walls, signifies the exempt and incomprehensible 
nature of the Gods. As, therefore, all appear collected in the house of 
Pythodorus, some from the city, and others elsewhere, so also the governors 
of the world and the intelligible Gods become apparent in angels, and are 
known by us through the essence of these. 


7 (See page 36, line 127c) Where also Socrates came, etc. 

Here we may perceive how Socrates, through a disposition naturally good in 
the extreme, earnestly follows these divine men, and how he does not associate 
with sophists and the wise for the same causes. For he associates with the 
former in order to confute their ignorance and pride, but with the latter in 
order to call forth their science and intellect. Here, therefore, he becomes the 
leader of the lovers of philosophy: for all of them desire to hear, but they 


t ie. Literally of a beautiful and good aspect. 


obtain their desire together with and through him. But these things as well as 
the former are images of the Gods. Socrates was young, a young leader, Plato 
all but repeating what he says in the Phedrus,’“! "the mighty leader Jupiter 
first proceeds, and the army of Gods and demons follows him." For intellect 
being every where allotted a convertive order, leads upwards, and together with 
itself converts all the multitude suspended from it. Socrates also being young 
is a symbol of the youthfulness which is celebrated in the Gods. For theology 
calls Jupiter himself and Bacchus boys and young; and, in short, theologists thus 
call the intellectual when compared with the intelligible and paternal. But the 
desire of the writings of Zeno symbolically manifests how here those which are 
the third in order, first participate of the powers which are emitted in those of 
the middle rank, but afterwards are conjoined with their summits, and have 
communion with their intelligibles. 


8 (See page 36, line 127c) Zeno himself read to them, etc. 

Plato here affords us a wonderful indication of divine concerns; and he who 
is not asleep to analogies will see in these images a sublime theory. For, in the 
first place, Parmenides not being present at the beginning, but when the 
discourse was finished, is a symbol of more divine causes unfolding themselves 
to subordinate, after a perfect participation of proximate natures, but not 
before. The discourse of Zeno therefore, being completed, the great 
Parmenides appears; and together with him Pythodorus and Aristotle enter, of 
which two the former is Zenonic, but Aristotle is in a certain respect 
coarranged with Parmenides; for he disposes, together with him, the 
hypotheses, doing nothing else than answering. But here Parmenides, as we 
have often said, is analogous to that which is every where first among divine 
natures, whether it be the first being, or the intelligible, or in whatever other 
way you may think fit to denominate it: for this is in all the divine orders, and 
in each of the Gods. Hence he fills all that hear him with divine conceptions, 
imitating that order which adorns all things, first, middle, and last: for he gives 
perfection to Zeno, the middle being every where from that summit: but he 
perfects Socrates through both himself and Zeno; just as there the progression 
of third is through first and middle natures. He also perfects Pythodorus, but 
not simply from himself alone, but in conjunction with Zeno and Socrates. 
But he gives perfection to Aristotle last of all, and from himself alone. For 
something is imparted from Parmenides as far as to the last habit, to which the 
energy and power of Zeno do not proceed. Just as the production of the first 
being naturally extends further than that of life.t But Zeno is himself filled 
from Parmenides, but fills in one way Pythodorus as his disciple, but in 
another way Socrates as one that explores together with him. Pythodorus, too, 
is not only able to participate of Zeno, but also of Socrates. For, in divine 
natures, the middle extends its energy to that which is posterior to itself, and 


t See too Proclus’ Elements of Theology, TTS vol I, p. 57. 
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proceeds through all things, imparting mere aptitude to the last of its 
participants, which it again perfects in conjunction with the natures 
proximately suspended from it. So that the former participation indicates the 
imperfect representation of things first, which it imparts energizing prior to 
secondary natures. But the second participation indicates a perfection of 
representation subsisting through things proximate. And Socrates, who is the 
third, gives completion to the triad which pervades through all numbers, and 
subsists analogous to the intellect which is there, or in whatever other way you 
may be willing to denominate it. Hence he first participates of the doctrines 
. of Zeno, and is conjoined through him with Parmenides; just as in the Gods, 
the intellect in each is proximately filled with a certain divine life, but through 
this is united with the intelligible itself, and its proper hyparxis. But 
Pythodorus, as being arranged according to the unfolding genus, is the disciple 
of Zeno, and participates of the prolific doubts of Socrates. For the Gods give 
subsistence to angels from middle and third powers, and not from such as are 
first; for these are generative of Gods. And Aristotle is analogously arranged 
to souls which through a divine afflatus are often conjoined with the most 
divine natures, but afterwards fall from this blessedness. For it is nothing 
wonderful, that a soul which is now entheastically disposed should again choose 
an atheistical and dark life. But he is filled from Parmenides alone; since in the 
Gods also, it is the property of such as are first to impart to souls of this kind 
a certain participation of divine light, through transcendency of power. Thus 
theologists denominate an intellectual life Saturnian, but not Jovian, though the 
ascent is through the mighty Jupiter. But as Jupiter, being filled from his 
father, and ascending to him as to his proper intelligible, elevates also that 
which is posterior to himself; in like manner souls, though they make their 
ascent together with Jupiter, yet that intellectual life fills the middle and third 
orders of them, and, in the last place, souls which energize enthusiastically 
about it. Nor should you wonder if divine natures have such an order with 
respect to each other, since you may also behold in philosophers themselves, 
how he who among these is more perfect is also more powerful, and benefits 
a greater number. Thus Cebes or Simmias benefits himself alone, or some 
other similar to himself; but Socrates benefits himself, and these, and 
Thrasymachus. In like manner Parmenides, being more powerful, benefits him 
who has the least aptitude of those that are assembled. But he manifests the 
obscurity of the participation by calling him the youngest of those that are 
present; which is a symbol of an imperfect habit; and by adding that he 
afterwards became one of the thirty tyrants; whence also we justly considered 
him as analogous to those souls that once lived enthusiastically, and in 
conjunction with angels, just as he makes his entrance together with 
Pythodorus, but who afterwards fall from this power. For Pythodorus remains 
in his proper habits, so that he also partakes of another conversation; just as the 
angelic tribe always remains wholly beneficent, and fills secondary with the 
participation of divine natures. But Aristotle instead of a philosopher becomes 
a tyrant. For souls which possess a life of this kind according to habitude and 
not essentially, sometimes depart from this order, and descend into the realms 
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of generation: for a tyranny is a symbol of the life in generation; since such a 
life becomes situated under the throne of Necessity,"* 6) in consequence of 
being led under passive, unstable and disordered appetite. For Aristotle having 
been one of the thirty tyrants that governed Athens, contains a representation 
of a gigantic and earth-born life, which rules over Minerval and Olympian 
goods. When reason and intellect take the lead in such souls, then Olympian 
benefits and those of Minerva have dominion, and the whole life is royal and 
philosophic; but when multitude, or in short that which is worse and earth- 
born, holds the reins of empire, then the whole life is a tyranny. If, therefore, 
Plato says that Aristotle was one of the thirty tyrants, it will appear to be the 
same as if he had said, that he is analogous to souls who at one time energize 
enthusiastically, and at another rank among the earth-born race, and who, by 
submitting their life to those most bitter tyrants the passions, become 
themselves tyrants over themselves. And perhaps the philosopher manifests 
through these things, that it is not impossible for the same soul to evolve 
different lives, and at one time to philosophize, and at another to live 
tyrannically; and again to pass from a tyrannic to a philosophic life. 


9 (See page 36, line 127e) If beings are many, it is requisite that the same things 
should be both similar and dissimilar, etc. 

Through these and the other arguments of Zeno it is shown that it 1s 
impossible for the many to have a subsistence when deprived of The One. 
Beginning from hence too, we shall find a concise way to the first principle of 
things. It is necessary, therefore, that there should either be many principles 
not participating of a certain one, or that there should be one principle only 
void of multitude, or many principles participating of The One, or one 
containing multitude in itself. But if there are many principles destitute of The 
One, all such absurdities will happen, as the arguments of Zeno adduce to those 
who assert that beings are many without The One. If there are many 
principles, but which participate of a certain one, ze. which have a certain one 
consubsistent with them, that participated one must proceed to its participants 
from another one which has a prior subsistence: for every one which is 
something belonging to other things proceeds from that which is simply one. 
But if there is one principle possessing in itself multitude, it will be a whole, 
and will consist from the many parts or elements which it contains. And this — 
will not be the truly one, but a passive one, as we learn from the Sophista. In 
consequence of this, too, it will neither be simple nor sufficient, things which 
it is necessary the principle should possess. It is necessary, therefore, that there 
should be one principle of all things void of multitude. And thus much we 
may collect from all the arguments of Zeno. 

We may also observe that Socrates again imitates his paradigm intellect, 
expanding himself and his intellections to Zeno, and calling forth his science. 
For in the paradigms of these men the subordinate suspend the whole of their 
energy from the middle natures, and, through an expansion of their proper 
powers, are supernally filled with more perfect goods. 
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10 (See page 36, line 127e) It is not then the sole intention of your discourses 
to evince by contesting, etc. 

Parmenides, establishing himself in The One, and surveying the monad of all 
beings, does not convert himself to multitude and its dissipated subsistence; but 
Zeno flies from multitude to The One, and takes away multitude. For the 
former of these two is similar to one purified, elevated, and having laid aside 
the multitude in himself; but the latter to one ascending, and laying aside 
multitude, and this because he is not entirely separated from it. Hence 
contention (ro dtaparyeoPar) is adapted to him; for he does not yet possess a 
tranquil life, separated from impediments; nor, as it opposes multitude, does it 
yet end in The One alone. But this contention, and this ending through many 
arguments in the same negative conclusion, manifest to Socrates that the many 
do not subsist separate from The One: for Plato assimilates the path through 
negations to a battle. Thus in the Republic?! he exhorts to discourse about 
The Good, as if piercing through a battle, thinking it fit to speak of it in no 
other way than through negative conclusions. And here it is necessary, indeed, 
not to consider the word contending carelessly; but through this we should 
make it known, that both in this place, and in the Republic, contention is 
intended by Plato to signify negations. As each of the arguments too of Zeno 
is self-perfect, and demonstrative of the conclusion, this is the peculiarity of 
scientific power. 


11 (See page 37, line 128e) Do you think that there is a certain form of 
similitude, etc. 

Parmenides leading upwards all beings to the exempt one being, or being 
itself, and withdrawing his conceptions from that which is multiplied and 
distributed, to the one monad of all the multitude of beings, the many on the 
contrary give the multitude of beings a precedency to intellect and union, and 
do not even consider being itself as the principle; but they assert that 
distributed multitude simply subsists, and receives a progression into being 
separate from being itself. That thus thinking, however, they defame the 
doctrine of Parmenides, is evident. For, Parmenides being of opinion that 
being should be considered as alone characterized by unity, separate from 
multitude, they on the contrary establish multitude deprived of unity; though 
indeed it is impossible that multitude should not participate of The One: for 
every multitude is of The One. All multitudes, therefore, and all the bulks of 
bodies, are vanquished by the participation of unity. Hence if multitude 
requires The One, but The One is unindigent of multitude, it is better to call 
being one, than the many alone subsisting by themselves separate from the 
participation of The One. And Parmenides indeed, evincing that being is one, 
gives subsistence also the multitude of beings, not only to that of sensibles, but 
likewise to the multitude of intelligibles: for in these there is a divine number 
of all things united to each other. Empedocles also afterwards perceiving this, 
as being himself a Pythagorean, calls the whole of an intelligible nature a 


sphere,' as being united to itself, and asserts that it attracts to itself, through 
beauty, the beautifying and uniting God. For all things there, loving and 
desiring each other, are eternally united to each other. Their love also is 
intelligible, and their association and mixture are ineffable. But the many being 
exiles from union, and the monad of beings, and through their life, which is 
divisible and distributed, being drawn down to multitude, to multiform 
opinions, to indefinite phantasies, to passive senses and material appetites, 
consider the manys themselves separate from their union, and do not see in 
what manner these manys are vanquished, through the coordinated monads 
which they contain, how things indefinite are subject to definite measures, and 
how dissipated natures subsist in sympathy and in union through the 
participation of things common; and not perceiving this, they wander from the 
truth, and basely revile and deride the doctrine of Parmenides. Zeno, therefore, 
knowing that they were thus affected, becomes indeed a corrector of multitude, 
but a leader to intellect from folly, and a guardian of the doctrine of his 
preceptor. And at first he persuades to recur from these multitudes to the 
unities in the many, and to behold how this multitude, though tending to 
infinity, is at the same time vanquished by the monad of beings, and is held 
together by a certain unity which it contains. But he persuades, assuming an 
hypothesis pleasing to the vulgar, viz. the subsistence of multitude deprived of 
unity: for thus their assertion is easily confuted; since, if they had established 
the many together with The One, they would not as yet be confuted through 
his arguments. Parmenides also himself manifests in his hypothesis, that he is 
accustomed to show that the same thing is similar and dissimilar, no otherwise 
than by receiving the many separate from The One. 

Zeno, therefore, as we have said, considers these many deprived of The One, 
which accedes to, and is contained in them. Nor yet does he consider 
intelligibles alone, nor sensibles alone, but, in short, all such things as are said 
to be many in the intelligible and sensible orders. For it is the province of a 
more perfect and principal science to extend the same method to all things of 
a similar form, and to survey in all things that which is analogous. Whether, 
therefore, there is intelligible, or sensible, or intellectual, or dianoétic multitude, 
all this is assumed at present. Hence it is requisite to discover how multitudes 
are no where to be found deprived of The One. For, if they were deprived of 
The One, they would be at the same time similar and dissimilar; since things 
which do not participate of one and the same are dissimilar to each other; and 
again, according to this very thing, they communicate with each other, viz. by 
not participating of The One. But things which possess something common and 
the same are similar; so that the same things are both similar and dissimilar. 
If, therefore, the many are without a participation of The One, according to this 
one thing, the non-participation of The One, they will be both similar and 
dissimilar; viz. considered as possessing this in common they will be similar, 
but considered as not possessing The One they will be dissimilar: for, because 
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they are passive to this very thing, the non-participation of The One, they are 
similar; so that the same things are both similar and dissimilar. For, in short, 
the possession of nothing common is itself common to them: and hence the 
assertion subverts itself. Indeed, the things which are shown to be both similar 
and dissimilar are again shown to be neither similar nor dissimilar. For, if they 
do not participate of The One, they are, in short, not similar; since similars are 
similar by the participation of a certain one; for similitude is a certain oneness. 
And again, if they do not participate of The One; this is common to them; but 
things of which there is something common, these according to this very thing 
_ are not dissimilar. So that the many are neither similar nor dissimilar. It is 
impossible, therefore, that multitude can subsist deprived of The One, because 
so many absurdities happen to those who adopt such an hypothesis. For it is 
a dire thing that contradiction should concur; but more dire that this should 
be the case with contraries; and it is the most dire of all things that both 
contraries and contradictions should be consequent to the assertion. By 
showing, therefore, that the same thing is similar and dissimilar, we have 
collected contraries; but by showing that the same thing is similar and not 
similar, and neither of these, we have collected contradictions. For the similar 
is a contradiction to the not similar, and the dissimilar to the non-dissimilar. 

Hence also we may be able to evince that it is impossible there should be 
many first principles. For, with respect to these many principles, whether do 
they participate of one thing, or not of one thing? For, if they participate, that 
which they participate will be prior to them, and there will no longer be many 
principles, but one principle. But if they do not participate, they will be 
similar to each other, in consequence of this non-participation being common 
to them, and dissimilar so far as they do not participate of a certain common 
one. But this is impossible, that the same things according to the same should 
be both similars and dissimilars. In like manner we may collect that these 
many principles are neither similars nor dissimilars. But if they were 
participants of a certain one, we could not collect that they are dissimilars 
according to the participation of this one, but only that they are similars: and 
thus we shall subvert the subsistence of many first principles. 

Through this method, therefore, Zeno evinces that it is impossible to separate 
the many from The One, and rises from multitude to the monads of the many, 
that we may perceive what the nature is of the exempt unities of things. For 
the coordinated monads are images of those that are uncoordinated. But 
Socrates agitating the discourse about ideas; supposing things common to have 
a subsistence themselves by themselves, and surveying another multitude in 
them, thinks it proper that Zeno should also transfer this method to forms, and 
make it apparent in these, how the similar is dissimilar, and the dissimilar 
similar. And shortly after Proclus further observes as follows: 

Socrates, before he enters on the doubts in which a formal essence is involved, 
asks Zeno whether he admits that forms have a subsistence, and whether or not 
he is among those who embrace this cause as well as himself; and, in short, 
what opinion he has concerning them. For the Pythagoreans were 
contemplators of forms; and Socrates himself manifests this in the Sophista,!?**) 


calling the wise men in Italy, the friends of forms. But he who especially 
venerates and clearly establishes forms is Socrates, from the investigation 
concerning definitions discovering the nature of the things defined; and passing 
from these as images to formal causes themselves. He, therefore, in the first 
place, asks if Zeno also himself admits that there are forms, and venerates this 
essence of all things, subsisting from and established in itself, and not requiring 
any other seat, which he characterizes by the words itself by itself (avto nad’ 
auro), conceiving that these words are properly adapted to this essence. For 
they indicate the unmingled, simple, and pure nature of forms. Thus, through 
the word itself, he signifies the simplicity of those things; but, through the 
words by itself, their purity unmingled with secondary natures. And indeed, 
through the words by itself, he separates forms from the things predicated of the 
many. For which among these is by itself? since it possesses its subsistence in 
a habitude to subjects, is collected from sensible perception, is the object of 
opinion, and is accommodated to the conceptions' of the phantasy. But by the 
word itself he separates forms from that which is common in particulars, and 
which is definable: for this is contained in something different from itself, and 
subsists together with matter; whence also it ts filled with internal change, and 
is in a certain respect mortal, through communion with that which is material. 
By no means, therefore, must it be said, that forms which subsist by 
themselves, which are established on a sacred foundation, and are immaterial 
and eternal, are the same with material forms of posterior origin, and which are 
full of variety and habitude. For the former are unmingled, undefiled and 
simple, and are eternally established in the demiurgus of the universe; possessing 
the undefiled and the pure from inflexible deity, which proceeds together with 
the demiurpus, but the simple from the demiurfgic intellectual essence, which 
is single and impartible, and, as the Chaldzn theologists would say, has a fontal 
subsistence. You may also say that the term itself separates form from those 
conceptions which are derived from sensibles (evvonuara). For no one of 
these is itself; since they accord with the things of which they are the 
conceptions, belong to and subsist in others. But the words by itself separate 
form from that which subsists in particulars, and which is in something 
different from itself. 

Neither, therefore, must we admit their opinion who say that idea is the same 
with that which is common in the many: for ideas subsist prior to the things 
which are common in sensibles, and the latter derive their subsistence from the 
former. Nor must we assent to those who consider ideas as the same with 
those conceptions which we derive from sensibles,* and who, in consequence 


' A thing of this kind is in modern language an abstract idea. Such ideas as they are 
of an origin posterior, must also be subordinate to sensibles; and the soul, if she has no 
higher conceptions, must even be viler than matter itself; matter being the recipient of 
essential forms, and the soul of such as are generated from these. 
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of this, inquire how there are not also ideas of individuals, and of things which 
are contrary to nature. For the conceptions of these things are entirely 
secondary to the particulars from which they are excited, and are in us, and not 
in the power that adorned the universe, and in whom we say ideas subsist. 
Nor yet must we admit the opinion of those who connect ideas with spermatic 
reasons. For the reasons or productive principles in seeds are imperfect; and 
those in nature, which generates seeds, are destitute of knowledge. But ideas 
subsist in energy always the same, and are essentially intellectual. If, therefore, 
we wish to define their idiom through things which are more known, we must 
receive from physical reasons, the producing that which they produce, by their 
very being; but from the reasons of art, the being gnostic of the things which 
they make, though they do not make by their very being. Hence we say that 
ideas are demiurgic, and at the same time intellectual causes of all things which 
are perfected according to nature, being immovable, prior to things moved, 
simple prior to composites, and separate prior to the things which are 
inseparable from matter. On this account, Parmenides does not cease 
discoursing concerning them, till at the end of his arguments he says that they 
are Gods; through this signifying all that we have previously observed. 

With respect to the similar and the dissimilar, these subsist primarily in the 
demiurgus, or, to speak more clearly, they have in him a fontal subsistence; 
since they subsist more conspicuously in the assimilative Gods, and especially 
in the paternal Deities of that order, as is evident from the second hypothesis 
of this dialogue. But since the demiurgus possesses the one fountain of these, 
the form of similitude is also contained in him, presubsisting in the one monad 
of ideas. The demiurgus, therefore, is a monad comprehensive of many divine 
monads, which impart to each other their proper idioms: one, the idiom of 
purity; another, of an assimilative essence; and another of something else, 
according to which they are allotted their proper hyparxis. For it must not be 
thought that forms indeed presubsist, as the causes of things which are 
generated according to them, but that there is not a different idea by which 
generated natures become similar and dissimilar to forms. Both similitude, 
however, and dissimilitude, are immaterial, pure, simple, uniform, and eternal 
essences; the former being collective, unific, the cause of bound, and uniform; 
and the latter, the source of division, internal change, and infinity. But the 
order of these ideas is neither in the most generic nor in the most specific of 
forms. For the most generic are such forms as are participated by all beings, 
so that there is not any thing whatever which does not subsist from the 
participation of these, such as essence, sameness, difference; since these pervade to 
all beings. For what is there void of essence? what of difference? what of 
sameness? Do not all things possess a certain hyparxis? And are they not 
essentially separated from other things; and do they not also communicate with 
them? If this be the case, this triad is the common cause of all beings. But the 
most specific ideas are such as are naturally adapted to be participated by 
individual forms, such as man, horse, dog; and each of this kind. For these 
proximately generate the monads in individuals, such as man in particulars, and 
dog and horse in the many, and in a similar manner each of the rest. But the 


forms which subsist between these, have indeed a very extended subsistence, but 
do not energize in all beings. Thus, for instance, justice subsists in souls, but 
not in wood and stones. Among these middle forms, therefore, similitude and 
dissimilitude must be ranked: for though they are participated by most, yet not 
by all things; since, as Proclus well observes, where is there either similitude or 
dissimilitude among infinites? 


12 (See page 38, line 129b) For if any should show that similars themselves 
become dissimilar, etc. 

Forms are not to be considered as entirely unmingled, and without 
communication with each other, but each is that which it is, preserving its 
idiom pure; and at the same time it participates of others without confusion, 
not as becoming something belonging to them, but as receiving the idiom of 
that which it participates, and to this imparting its own idiom. Thus, for 
instance, sameness participates of difference, not being difference, and difference 
participates of sameness, so far as they communicate with each other. Thus 
also similitude and dissimilitude participate of each other; but neither is 
similitude dissimilitude, nor dissimilitude similitude. Nor, so far as the one is 
similitude, is it dissimilar, nor, so far as the other is dissimilitude, similar. For 
the expression so far as, is twofold. In the first place, it is used when one thing 
is always accompanied with another; as if some one should say, So far as there 
is air, according to this there is also light; and so far as there is light, according 
to this there is also air. But admitting that there is illuminated air, yet neither 
is air light, nor light air, but air is in light, and light in air; because the parts 
of air and light are situated near each other, and there is no one of these 
according to which the other is not also beheld. But this expression is also 
used after another manner, when it is applied to any thing which always 
essentially introduces another thing; as when we say, Man is a recipient of 
science. For it is not true that light is in the air, or air in light, according to 
this signification, since air does not entirely cointroduce light, as we say man 
cointroduces a recipient of science; since the essence of air 1s different from that 
of light. Similitude, therefore, participates of dissimilitude according to the 
former of these modes; for there is nothing belonging to it which does not 
participate of dissimilitude; and yet the being of the former is different from 
that of the latter. For it does not participate in one part and not in another, 
since nothing impedes its pervading through dissimilitude; nor is its impartible 
nature of such a kind that it participates of it in one respect, and in another 
remains unmingled with it. For the whole proceeds through the whole, 
similitude through dissimilitude, and in like manner dissimilitude through 
similitude. Not, indeed, that each, in consequence of being that which it is, 
participates of the other; but while it participates it preserves its own essence 
pure. This, therefore, is the peculiarity of incorporeal forms: to pervade 
through each other without confusion; to be distinct from each other without 
separation; and to be more united than things which are corrupted together, 
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through their impartible nature; and to be more distinct from each other than 
things which are here separated, through their unmingled purity. 

Socrates, therefore, says Proclus, doubting whether forms subsist in 
conjunction with each other, calling on Zeno to assist him in the solution of 
this doubt, and apprehending that forms are not so mingled that the similar 
itself is the dissimilar, calls a dogma of this kind a prodigy, and rejects any such 
mixture. But again, suspecting that forms, through the union of intelligibles, 
participate in a certain respect of each other, he says he should wonder if any 
one were able to show that this is the case, employing for this purpose the 
_ language of one suspecting. And at length inferring that they may be both 
united and separated, he calls him who is able to demonstrate this admirable. 
And here you see the order of ascent: for Socrates in the first place denies; in 
the second place, he has a suspicion of the truth; and in the third place, he is 
firmly convinced of the truth through demonstration. And neither 1s his 
negation of the mixture of forms blamable; for, according to the mode which 
he alludes to, they are unmingled: nor is his suspicion false; for in one respect 
they are able to participate of each other, and in another they do not mutually 
communicate. And his last decision is most true; for they are both united with 
and separated from each other. 


13 (See page 39, line 130b) Does it also appear to you that there is a certain 
species of form of justice, etc. 

A divine and demiurpic intellect comprehends things multiplied unitedly, 
things partible impartibly, and things divided indivisibly. But it is soul which 
first divides things which presubsist in intellect according to supreme union; 
and this is not only true of our soul, but likewise of that which is divine. For, 
because it is not allotted intellections which are alone established in eternity, 
but desires to comprehend the collected energy of intellect, aspiring after the 
perfection which it contains, and its simple form of intelligence, - hence, it runs 
round intellect, and by the transitions of its projective energies divides the 
impartible nature of forms, perceiving the beautiful itself, the just itself, and 
every other form separately, and understanding all things by surveying one at 
a time, and not all things at once. For, in short, as it ranks in the third order 
from The One, it very properly possesses an energy of this kind. For that is 
one alone, and is prior to intellection. But intellect understands all things as 
one; and soul understands all things by surveying one at a time. Division, 
therefore, first subsists in soul; and hence theologists say, that in the lacerations 
of Bacchus the intellect of the God was preserved undivided by the providence 
of Minerva. But soul is that which is first distributed into parts; and to this a 
section into seven parts first pertains. It is, therefore, no longer wonderful, 
that, divine forms presubsisting unitedly in the demiurfgic intellect, our soul 
should apply herself to them divisibly, and should at one time survey the first 
and most common forms; at another, those which possess a middle form; and 
at another time, the most partial and as it were individual forms. For, since 
even a divine soul divides that which 1s impartible by its transitive adhesions 
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and contacts, what ought we to say concerning a partial soul such as ours? 
Must it not, much prior to this, apprehend partibly and divisibly things which 
subsist together and in each other? It is, therefore, by no means wonderful that 
inquiries and answers should at different times apprehend different forms; just 
as external discourse divides the one and simple conception of the soul, and 
temporally passes through the united conceptions of intellect. 

The forms, however, which were before mentioned by Socrates are most 
generic and common, viz. unity, multitude, similitude, dissimilitude, 
permanency, motion; but those which are now presented to our view are partly 
secondary to these, and partly not; just as, with respect to human virtue, we 
say that it is partly subordinate to, and partly better than, the soul: for, so far 
as it is perfective of it is better than the soul, but, so far as it is something 
belonging to, and subsisting in, the soul, it is subordinate to it. In like manner 
the good,’ the beautiful, and the just, are partly more excellent than forms 
which produce essences, and are partly inferior to them. For, so far as they are 
most generic, these also communicate with them; but the latter are the primary 
causes of being to sensibles, and the former are the sources of their perfection; 
the just proceeding as far as to souls, and adorning and perfecting these, but the 
beautiful extending its illuminations even as far as to bodies. Hence Socrates 
in the Phaedrus?™™! says, that beauty has the prerogative of being the most 
apparent and the most lovely of all things; but that the splendour of justice is 
not visible in the imitations of it which are here. Again, the good perfects all 
things according to the peculiar essence of each. For the beautiful perfects 
according to the symmetry of form with respect to matter; and symmetry then 
subsists when that which is naturally more excellent rules over that which is 
naturally inferior. According to this symmetry, therefore, the beautiful shines 
in bodies. But the good illuminates according to the perfect; and is present to 
every thing invested with form, when it possesses perfection from nature. In 
this triad, therefore, the first is the good, the second the beautiful, and the third 
the just. 

But that there are forms or ideas of these, and of all such as these, as, for 
instance, of temperance, fortitude, prudence, we shall find, by considering that 
every virtue, and every perfection according to virtue, assimilates us to a divine 
nature, and that, by how much the more it is inherent in us, by so much the 
nearer do we approach to an intellectual life. If, therefore, the beautiful and the 
good, and every virtue, assimilate us to intellect, intellect will entirely possess 
the intellectual paradigms of these. For, with respect to the similar, when it is 
said to be similar to that which is more excellent, then, that which is more 
excellent possesses that primarily which the subordinate nature receiving 
becomes similar to it. The forms of the virtues, therefore, must necessarily 
subsist in intellect prior to soul. Each of these, however, must be considered 
in a twofold respect, viz. as a divine unity, and as an intellectual form. Thus, 


' Viz. the good, considered as subsisting among ideas, and not as that good which 
is superessential, and the principle of all things. 
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for instance, the just which subsists in forms is not the same with that which 
subsists in the Gods. For the former is one particular idea, is a part of another, 
and possesses intelligence proceeding as far as to souls; but the latter is a certain 
whole, and proceeds in its providential energies as far as to the last of things. 
It also originates from the first intellectual Gods; for there it is first apparent. 
But the former is an idea contained in the demiurgic intellect. Thus also, with 
respect to the beautiful, that which subsists as a form is different from that 
which is the unity of divine beauty. And the energy of the latter, indeed, is 
directed to the Gods so far as they are Gods, and first originates from the first 
- intelligible; but the former is in ideas, and is beheld about ideas. And lastly, 
with respect to the good, one is essential, and the other, as have before 
observed, is superessential. 


14 (See page 39, line 130c) It is necessary, says Proclus, that immovable 
causes of all things which have a perpetual subsistence in the universe should 
presubsist in the intellect of the fabricator of the world: for the immutable is 
present with these, through the eternal power of causes. Hence, of man so far 
as man, and of every individual form in animals and in plants, there are 
intellectual causes; and the progression of all things from thence is not 
immediately into these material genera. For it was not lawful for intellectual, 
eternal, and immaterial causes to generate material particulars, which have a 
various subsistence; since every progression is effected through similitude; and 
prior to things which are separated from their cause as much as possible, such 
things as are conjoined with, and are more clearly assimilated to, it, must have 
a subsistence. From man itself, therefore, or the ideal man in the demiurpic 
intellect, there will be, in the first place, a certain celestial man; afterwards an 
empyrean, an aérial, and an aquatic man; and, in the last place, this terrestrial 
man. All this series of form is perpetual, (the subject proceeding into that 
which is more partial,) being suspended from an intellectual unity, which is 
called man itself. There is also another series from horse itself, from lion itself, 
and in a similar manner of all animals and plants. Thus, too, there is a 
fountain and unity of all fire, and a fountain of all mundane water. And that 
these monads are more partial than those before mentioned, viz. than beauty, 
similitude, justice, etc. is evident; and it is also clear that the fountain, or idea, 
of all the series of man is the most partial of all the forms that are participated 


by mundane natures. 


15 (See page 39, line 130d) We have already observed in the Introduction to 
this dialogue, and shall largely prove in the this note, that there are ideas alone 
of universal essences, and of such things as contribute to the perfection of these: 
for the good, the essential, and the perpetual, eminently pertain to forms; the first 
of these being derived from the first cause, the second from the highest being, 
and the third from eternity. From these three elements, therefore, we may 
define what things are generated according to a paradigmatic intellectual cause, 
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and what things subsist indeed from other principles, but not according to an 
intellectual paradigm. Of hair, therefore, because it is a part, there can be no 
idea; nor of clay, because it is an indefinite mixture of two elements, earth and 
water, and is not generated according to a physical reason, or productive 
principle; since there are ten thousand other things which we combine for the 
various purposes of life, and which are the works of arts, and not of nature. 
Nor is there any idea of mud, because there are no ideas of degenerations, 
detriments, and evils, which either arise from a confluence of divulsed causes, 
or from our actions and passions. 

I mean hair, clay, and mud, or any thing else which 1s vile and abject, etc. 

It is necessary, says Proclus, either that there should only be ideas of things 
which subsist according to nature, or also of things which are contrary to these; 
and if only of things according to nature, that there should alone be ideas of 
things perpetual, or also of each of the things which are not perpetual. And 
if there are alone ideas of things perpetual, they must either be of such as are 
essential, or also of such as are unessential. And if of the essential, they must 
either be alone confined to wholes, or also extend to parts; and if to wholes 
alone, either to such as are alone simple, or also to such as are composed from 
these. Such then being the division of ideas, we say, that of intellects 
proceeding from one intellectual essence it is not proper to establish paradigms: 
for that of which there is a paradigm must necessarily be an image. But to call 
an intellectual essence an image, is of all things the most absurd: for every 
image is the idol (ecdwAov) or resemblance of that of which it is the image; and 
the Elean guest in the Sophista’’*™! expressly denominates an idol not true being. 
If, therefore, every intellectual essence belongs to true being, it will not be 
proper to denominate it either an image or an idol. For, indeed, every 
intellectual nature is impartible, and the progression of it is effected through 
sameness; whence also secondary intellects subsist in unproceeding union in 
such as are first, and are partially what the intellect which ranks as a whole is 
totally. But it is necessary in the image that dissimilitude should be mingled 
with similitude; through the latter of which the image is converted to its 
paradigm. In intellectual essences, therefore, there are not image and paradigm, 
but cause alone, and things proceeding from cause. Whence also theologists, 
placing many fountains in the demiurpic intellect, assert that there is one of the 
multitude of ideas. Hence, not every thing which proceeds from the demiurpus 
proceeds according to a formal cause; but such things as make a more extended 
progression, and such as possess a partible essence, these subsist from an ideal 
cause. But the other fountains are generative of intellectual and divine 
hypostases. We must not, therefore, establish in intellect a paradigmatic cause 
of every intellectual essence, but a cause alone which is characterized by unity, 
and is divine. 

In the next place, it is requisite to consider if there is a primary cause of souls 
in forms, and whether there is one or many. But that there 1s, indeed, a certain 
monad of them in the demiurgus, in which monad every number of souls is 
comprehended monadically, is evident from the nature of things, and from the 
doctrine of Plato. For, if soul is the first generated nature, and that which is 
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primarily partible, it is necessary that the impartible form should precede things 
partible, and the eternal, things which are in any way generated. And if, as 
time is to eternity, so is soul to intellect, but time is the image of eternity, it 
is also necessary that soul should be the image of intellect. And if in being 
there is not only life, as Socrates says in the Philebus,°™! but also soul, it is 
necessary to consider the soul which is there as the paradigm of the multitude 
of souls proceeding from intellect, and as comprehending, after the manner of 
unity, both their order and their number. But if there is not one form of 
rational souls alone, but there are also many forms after the one, since all of 
‘them are immortal, it is necessary that there should be a paradigm of each. 
Again, however, it is impossible that the proceeding multitude should be just 
as numerous as that which abides: for progression increases quantity, but 
diminishes power. We must therefore say, that there is a monad in the divine 
intellect, which is paradigmatic of all souls, from which the multitude of them 
flows, and which unitedly comprehends the measure that bounds their number. 
But with this monad a second number is connate, divided, and paradigmatic of 
divine souls, containing the proper paradigm of each, and one form, from 
which divine souls proceed first, and afterwards the multitude coordinate with 
each. Thus, from the paradigm of the soul of the sun, the divine soul of the 
sun first proceeds; in the next place, all such angelic souls as are of a solar 
characteristic; in the third place, such as are of a demoniacal rank about the 
sun; and, in the last place, such as are partial: on which account also there are 
co-ordinations of parts to wholes, and of attendants to their leaders; the one 
intellectual cause of them imparting union and connection to their progression. 
In like manner, also, the paradigm of the lunar soul first generates the divine 
soul about the moon, afterwards the angelic, then the dzmoniacal, and then 
that which is partial; and the intellectual monad comprehends all the number 
of these. The like also takes place in other divine souls; for each has a separate 
idea: but the orders of angelic, demoniacal, or partial souls, which follow them, 
participate of the one idea. And as the one monad of the paradigms of souls 
which are there, gives subsistence to the one soul of the world, so the many 
monads produce the multitude of souls; and the former comprehends the whole 
multitude uniformly, but the latter, the measures of their proper series. The 
demiurpic intellect, therefore, primarily comprehends the forms of divine souls, 
which it first generates; but each of these forms is one and at the same time 
many; for it causally contains all the multitude of the souls subsisting under it. 
And thus every soul subsists according to a certain proper paradigm; but all do 
not after the same manner participate of the same form. Ancient theologists 
also having the same conceptions on this subject say, that the total causes of 
souls, which generate the whole series of them, are different from the partial 
causes, through which they derive a separation according to species, and a 
division as it were into individual souls. 

In the next place, with respect to irrational souls, it is evident that there is 
also an intelligible paradigm of these; if we consider irrational souls to be all 
secondary lives, and which are divisible about bodies. Whence then do these 
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derive their perpetuity? It must necessarily indeed be from a certain immovable 
and intellectual cause: and it appears that this is accomplished as follows: 
Again then, one monad and one idea must be arranged prior to these, whether 
it be fontal or sensitive nature, or in whatever other way you may be willing 
to call it. For it may be said that irrational souls derive their subsistence from 
the one demiurpic sense, through a gnostic idiom; but through orexis or 
appetite, from the highest or fontal nature, which subsists prior to the 
multitude of natures. From these causes, therefore, the multitude of perpetual 
but naturally irrational souls proceeds; this multitude subsisting partibly in 
eternal vehicles, in which also it is established according to a certain number, 
and the formal measure which is there. For every perpetual multitude is 
bounded; and prior to every bounded multitude that subsists which bounds and 
numbers this multitude. These irrational also proceed from rational souls, or 
rather from the paradigms which they contain: for, through these, here also 
they are suspended from rational souls, because there the one measure of them, 
together with the multitude of forms, at the same time generates this number 
of these. Divine souls indeed, and such as are pure, preserve also their 
irrational nature undefiled; but partial employ irrational souls, as they have a 
composite life, the more excellent part having dominion in some, and being 
frequently in a state of subjection in others. From these perpetual irrational 
souls, such as are mortal are allotted their generation; these also being preserved 
according to species, through their intellectual paradigm, but the individuals 
perishing, because they derive their subsistence from the junior! Gods, as the 
irrational prior to these are generated from those supernal souls whose 
fabricating energy is complicated with the monad of the whole of their series. 
Souls that perish, therefore, have a certain analogy to the divine causes from 
which they derive their subsistence, and immortal souls to their formal causes. 
In the third place, let us consider how we are to admit a paradigm of Nature. 
For we must not, as Plato says,'™ Vœ! establish forms of fire, water, and 
motion, but deprive nature, which is the source of these, of an intellectual 
cause. Theologists indeed place the fountain of it in the vivific Goddess Rhea; 
for they say that immense Nature is suspended from the shoulders of the 
goddess.* But, according to Plato, we must say that the form of it subsists in 
the demiurpic intellect, which form is the origin of every natural vehicle. 
Timzus also says,“ that the demiurgus pointed out to souls the nature of the 
universe, and the laws of fate: for in him the one nature of all things, and the 
comprehension of those fatal decrees according to which he arranges and 
divides the universe, subsist. For, if it is the demiurgus who speaks, he 
converts souls to himself: but, if this be the case, he also shows to them the 
nature of the universe, and the laws of fate, subsisting in himself. Hence the 
one form of nature is there; but the souls also that use, produce the natures 


t See the Timæus 42c. 


t Chaldzan Oracles, TTS vol. VII, p. 29. 
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which are inspired from them; and these perpetual natures again generate partial 
and temporal natures. It may be concluded, therefore, that the paradigm of 
natures unitedly comprehends in the demiurfgic intellect the number of such as 
have a perpetual subsistence; but that the separated causes of perpetual natures 
are contained in Vulcan, who according to theologists is the fabricator of the 
form of body alone. For from this divinity every physical order, and the 
number of natures, proximately subsist and are revivified. 

In the fourth place, with respect to bodies, must we not admit that the one 
and total cause of these is in the first demiurgus, which cause comprehends all 
the number of the bodies that rank as wholes? but, after this monad, that the 
separated causes of bodies which rank as parts subsist in the fabricating cause 
of a corporeal nature? This, indeed, must necessarily be the case: for he who 
comprehends the one mundane form 1s the first father of the universe; and 
those things which are generated through necessity must consequently be parts; 
and these require the providence of that power which fabricates bodies. 
Besides, this also is evident, that, as we said of souls, it is here likewise requisite 
to assert that there are intellectual and formal causes of divine bodies; for the 
vehicles of demons and partial souls participate of these causes in a second and 
third gradation. Thus, for instance, the form of the solar body generates also 
the solar vehicles of demons and partial souls; and hence, as soul is to soul, so 
is vehicle to its proper sphere. And, in short, since there is a multitude of 
divine causes, the causes of bodies must be considered as subsisting differently 
in different divinities. Thus, in Vulcan, the fabricator of body, the separated 
causes of bodies, so far as bodies, subsist; but in the generative principles of 
souls they subsist psychically; and in Jupiter, the demiurgus of wholes, they 
subsist as animals, thence deriving their hypostasis both according to souls and 
bodies. 

It now remains that we consider, with respect to matter, whether there is also 
a form of this. And here perhaps it is necessary, that as in souls, natures, and 
bodies, fabrication does not begin from the imperfect; so likewise in matter, 
prior to that which is formless, and which has an evanescent being, that which 
is in a certain respect form, and which is beheld in one boundary and 
permanency, will be the paradigm of matter. This likewise will possess a 
twofold generation. viz. from its paradigm, and from a divine cause alone: for 
every thing intellectual produces in conjunction with divinity; but divinity 
proceeds by itself, and as far as to things which do not possess their generation 
from intellectual form. 

After having, therefore, considered the simple hypostases of beings, let us 
direct our attention to the things composed from these, - I mean animals and 
plants. For there will be intellectual paradigms of all these; because not the 
genus alone but likewise the species of each gives completion to the universe, 
and makes it more similar to its paradigm. For the intelligible world 
comprehends all such animals intelligibly as the apparent world contains 
sensibly. Each therefore of these is assimilated to a certain intellectual form: 
but animal itself, or the extremity of the intelligible triad, comprehends 
unitedly and intelligibly the causes of souls, bodies, and animals. For, as it 


contracts in the tetrad of ideas all the number of them, so it preassumes 
according to union the distributed causes of things which are as it were simple, 
and also of such which are as it were composite in intellectuals. For, in short, 
the universal and the essential are thence derived. Or whence do things possess 
the never failing, if there is no eternal cause? Whence that which is common, 
and which extends to a multitude of things? For whatever is derived from the 
circular motion of the heavens is partial, since the motion itself of the heavens 
is in a certain respect partial. But that universal should be generated from that 
which is partial, is among the number of things impossible. Every form, 
therefore, both of plants and animals, thence subsists according to a certain 
intellectual paradigm. For every thing generated, and every thing which has in 
any respect a subsistence, has its being from a cause. Whence then are these 
visible forms, and from what cause? Shall we say, from one that is mutable? 
But this is impossible. They must, therefore, derive their subsistence from an 
immovable cause, since they are perpetual. And we say that an intellectual is 
a cause of this kind: for it abides perfectly in eternity. Shall we admit, 
therefore, that there are not only forms of species, but also of particulars? as, 
for instance, of Socrates, and of every individual, not so far as he is a man, but 
so far as he is a particular individual. But if this be the case, must not the 
mortal be necessarily immortal? For, if every thing which is generated 
according to idea is generated according to an immovable cause, and every thing 
which subsists according to an immovable cause is immutable in essence, 
Socrates, and each individual of the human species, will be established according 
to a perpetual sameness of essence; which is impossible. It is likewise absurd 
that idea should at one time be the paradigm of something, and at another not. 
For eternal being possesses whatever it does possess eternally; and hence, that 
which is paradigmatic will either not possess form, or will always possess it; 
since it would be absurd to assert that there is any thing accidental among 
ideas. If therefore it is a paradigm, it is necessary that the image of it also 
should perpetual: for every paradigm is the paradigm of an image. But if it is 
at one time essential, and at another not, it will also at one time be a paradigm, 
and at another not. Besides, is it not necessary to be persuaded by Socrates, 
who says that we are led to admit the subsistence of ideas, that we may have 
the one prior to the many? For, if there are ideas of particulars, there will be 
one prior to one, or rather infinites prior to finites; since, sensible natures being 
finite, ideas will be infinite. Nothing, however, can be more absurd than this: 
for things nearer to The One are more bounded, according to number, than 
such as are more remote from it. And hence it appears that there can be no 
ideas of individuals. Since, however, every thing which is generated is generated 
from a certain cause, we must also admit that there are causes of individuals; 
the one general cause being the order of the universe, but the many causes, the 
motion of the heavens, partial natures, the characteristic peculiarities of the 
seasons, climates, and the inspective guardians of these. For, the cause being 
moved moves together with itself, in a certain respect, that which is generated 
from it. Hence, from the idioms of the presiding causes, different appropriate 
figures, colours, voices, and motions are imparted to different animals. For the 
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generations are various in different places, and partial natures not only proceed 
from the whole of nature, but receive something from the idiom of seeds, and 
are fashioned by verging to bodies, and becoming as it were eminently 
corporeal, through departing from themselves. We see, therefore, that they do 
not subsist from a paradigmatic cause: for it is not the same thing to subsist 
from a cause, and to be generated according to a paradigm. For cause is 
multifariously predicated, one of which is the paradigmatic. 

Again, with respect to parts, shall we say that there are also ideas of these, so 
that there is not only a paradigm of man, but also of finger and eye, and every 
= thing of this kind! Indeed, because each of these is universal and essence, it 
subsists from a certain stable cause; but because they are parts, and not wholes, 
they are subordinate to an impartible and intellectual essence. For there is no 
absurdity in admitting that such things as are not only parts, but wholes, 
subsist according to that essence; but it is absurd to admit this of such things 
as are parts only. For the generation of wholes is from thence, since the 
uniform, prior to the multiplied, and the whole, prior to part, is thence 
derived. Will it not, therefore, be right to assert of all such things, that the 
causes of them are not intellectual, (for every intellect is impartible, and 
consequently wholes subsist in it prior to parts, and impartible prior to partible 
natures,) but that they are psychical and physical. For that which is primarily 
partible is in souls, and after these in natures. Here, therefore, there is a reason 
and form of finger and tooth, and of each of these. And the wholeness of 
these, indeed, presubsists in intellect, but that which in the one also 
comprehends multitude is in souls. That which vitally distributes the one from 
the multitude is in natures; and that which makes a division accompanied with 
interval is in bodies. In short, it must not be denied that there are definite 
dzmoniacal causes of these, as invocations upon the finger, eye, and heart 
evince: but of the wholes which comprehend these parts there are divine causes. 

In the next place let us consider accidents. Have these then also ideas, or 1s 
there also a twofold consideration about these? For some of them are 
perfective of, and give completion to, essences, such as similitude, beauty, 
health, and virtue; but others subsist indeed in essences, yet do not give 
completion to, nor perfect them, such as whiteness, blackness, and every thing 
of this kind. Things, therefore, which give completion to, and are perfective 
of, essences have paradigmatic causes precedaneously; but things which are 
ingenerated in bodies are indeed produced according to reason, and the 
temperament of bodies is not sufficient to their generation, but form is derived 
inwardly from nature, yet they are not produced according to a certain definite 
intellectual cause. For the essential, the perfective, and the common, pertain 
to forms; but that which is deprived of all these subsists from some other cause, 
and not from the first forms. For nature, receiving the order of forms 
proceeding into corporeal masses, divides wholes from parts, and essences from 
accidents, which prior to this were united and impartible; expanding these by 
her divisive powers. It is not indeed possible, that things perfectly divided 
should immediately subsist from things united, and things most partial from 
such as are most common; but a division must necessarily be produced from 
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the condition of subjection in the natures which subsist between. We must 
therefore admit, that there is a cause of figure which is the prolific source of all 
figures, and one monad of numbers which is generative of all numbers; since 
even the monad which is with us evinces that it contains unitedly the even and 
the odd, and all the forms of numbers. What then ought we to think 
concerning the monad which is there? Must it not be, that it is uniformly the 
cause of all things, and that its infinite power generates also in us infinite 
number? Indeed, this must necessarily be the case, since the monad which is 
here proceeds as the image of that. 

In the next place, with respect to things artificial, shall we say that there are 
ideas also of these? Socrates, indeed, in the Republic ?™ does not refuse to 
speak of the idea of a bed, and of a table; but there he calls the productive 
principle in the dianoétic part of the artist, idea, and says that this productive 
principle is the progeny of divinity, because he was of opinion that the artificial 
itself is imparted to souls from divinity. For, it should be said that the forms 
of these are in intellect, whether do these pervade to the sensible world 
immediately, or through nature as a medium? For, if immediately, it will be 
absurd, since a progression of this kind no where subsists in other forms, but 
such things as are nearer to intellect are the first participants of ideas. But if 
through nature as a medium, because the arts are said to imitate nature, much 
prior to art nature will possess the forms of things artificial. But all things 
which are generated from nature live, and undergo generation and increase, if 
they belong to things which are generated in matter: for nature is a certain life, 
and the cause of things vital. It is however impossible that a bed, or any thing 
else which is the production of art, should live and be increased. And hence 
things artificial will not have presubsisting ideas, nor intellectual paradigms of 
their subsistence. If, however, some one should be willing to call the sciences 
arts, we must make the following division: Of arts, such as lead back the soul, 
and assimilate it to intellect, of these we must admit that there are ideas, to 
which they assimilate us: for figure, and the intelligence of figure, are similar, 
and also number, and the intelligence of number. We must admit, therefore, 
that there are ideas of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy, not indeed 
so far as they are applied to practical purposes, but so far as they are 
intellectual, and inspective of divine forms. For these indeed conjoin us with 
intellect, when, like the Coryphzan philosopher in the Theetetus, we 
astronomize above the heavens, survey the intellectual harmony according to 
which the demiurgus generated souls and this universe, and contemplate that 
number which subsists in all forms occultly and separately, and the intellectual 
figure, which is generative of all figures, and according to which the father of 
the universe convolves the world, and gives to each of the elements its proper 
figure. Of these, therefore, we must establish ideas, and of such other sciences 
as elevate souls to intellect, and the assistance of which we require in running 
back to the intelligible. But, with respect to such sciences as pertain to the soul 
while sporting and employing herself about mortal concerns, and administering 
to human indigence, of these there are no intellectual forms, but the soul 
possesses a power in opinion, which is the fruitful source of theorems, and is 
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naturally adapted to generate and judge of such-like particulars. There are, 
however, by no means separate forms of the arts, or of things artificial. But it 
is not wonderful that the causes of these should subsist in demons, who are 
said to be the inspective guardians of arts, and to impart them to men; or that 
they should also be symbolically in the Gods. Thus, for instance, a certain 
dæmon of the order of Vulcan is said to preside over the brazier’s art, and to 
contain the form of this art; but the mighty Vulcan himself is said symbolically 
to fabricate the heavens from brass. In a similar manner, there is a certain 
Minerval demon who presides over the weaver’s art, Minerva herself being 
celebrated as weaving in a different and demiurgic manner the order of 
intellectual forms. 

In the next place, with respect to evil, must we say that there is such thing 
as evil itself, the idea of evils? or shall we say, that as the form of things endued 
with interval is impartible, and of things multiplied, monadic, so the paradigm 
of things evil is good? For the assertion is by no means sane, which admits 
that evil itself subsists among ideas, lest we should be compelled to say that 
divinity himself is the cause of those evils of which he contains the paradigms; 
though we, when we look to those paradigms, become better than we were 
before. But if some one should say that the form of evils is good, we ask, 
whether it is alone good in its essence, or also in its energy? For, if in its 
essence alone, it will be productive of evil by its energy, which it is not lawful 
to assert; but if in its energy also, it 1s evident that what is generated by it will 
be good. For the effect of beneficent power and energy is good, no less than 
the effect of fire is hot. Evil, therefore, so far as evil, is not generated according 
to a certain paradigm. But if, as Parmenides also says, every idea is a God, and 
no God, as we learn from the Republic,?’”™ is the cause of evil, neither must we 
say, that ideas being Gods are the causes of evil. But paradigms are the causes 
of the things of which they are paradigms; and hence, no idea is the cause of 
evil. 

From all that has been said, we may summarily collect that ideas are of 
universal essences, and of the perfections in these. For the good, the essential, 
and the perpetual, are most adapted to forms; the first of these pervading from 
the first cause, the second from the highest being, and the third from eternity, 
to the first order of forms. From these three elements, therefore, we may 
define what things are generated according to a certain paradigmatic intellectual 
cause, and what subsist from other principles, and not from an intellectual 
paradigm. For hair, though it should be a leading part, will not be there; for 
it has been shown that other things are there, and not parts. But clay is an 
indefinite mixture of two elements not subsisting according to a physical 
reason; since we are also accustomed to connect together ten thousand other 
particulars for our use. We do not however refer any thing of this kind to 
form: for these works are either the offspring of art, or of a deliberative 
tendency to things in our power. And as to mud, since it is a certain evil of 
that with which it subsists, it cannot subsist from ideas, because, as we have 
shown, nothing evil is generated from thence. On this account these things, 
because they are exits and privations of ideas, do not from them derive their 
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origin. For darkness is a privation of light; but the sun, being the cause of 
light, is not also the cause of its privation. In like manner, intellect, being the 
cause of knowledge, does not also give subsistence to ignorance, which is the 
privation of knowledge; and soul, being the supplier of life, does not also 
impart a privation of life. But if some one should say that intellect knowing 
good knows also evil, and on this account should place evil in intellect, to this 
we must reply, that there is no paradigm of evil in intellect, but that it 
possesses a knowledge of evil; and that this is the paradigm of all the knowledge 
of evil, which he who receives is benefited. For ignorance is evil, but not the 
knowledge of ignorance, this being one knowledge both of itself and of 
ignorance. For, if we thus speak, we shall neither introduce ideas of things evil, 
as some of the Platonists have, nor shall we say that intellect alone knows 
things of a more excellent nature, as others have asserted; but, ranking between 
both, we shall admit that it has a knowledge of evils, but we shall not introduce 
a paradigmatic cause of these, since it would be evil. 

The following translation of extracts from the beginning of the MS. of 
Damascius wept apxwv, or CONCERNING PRINCIPLES, may be considered as an 
admirable comment on the concluding part of the first hypothesis of this 
dialogue, where it is inferred (p. 51) that The One neither is one, nor is; and that 
it can neither be named, nor spoken of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be 
known, nor perceived by any being. The extracts are taken and translated from 
the MS. in the Bodleian library. The difficulty of translating these extracts, like 
the sublimity which they contain, can be known only to a few. 

Whether shall we say that the one principle of all things is beyond all things? 
or that it is something belonging to all things, being as it were the summit of 
the things proceeding from it? And shall we say that all things subsist together 
with it, or that they are posterior to and originate from it? For if some one 
should assert this, how will the principle be something external to all things? 
For, those things are in short all, of which no one whatever is absent. But the 
principle is absent, as not ranking among all things. All things, therefore, are 
not simply posterior to the principle, but besides the principle. Further still, 
all things must be considered as many finite things: for things infinite will 
plainly not be all. Nothing, therefore, will be external to all things. For allness 
(xavrornc) is a certain boundary and comprehension, in which the principle is 
the boundary upwards, and that which is the ultimate procession from the 
principle, the boundary downwards. All things, therefore, subsist together with 
the boundaries. Again, the principle is coordinated with the things which 
proceed from the principle; for it is said to be and is the principle of them. 
The cause also is coordinated with the things caused, and that which 1s first 
with the things posterior to the first. But things of which there is one 
coordination, being many, are said to be all; so that the principle also is among 
all things. And, in short, we call such things as we conceive to subsist in any 
way whatever, all things; and we also conceive the principle to subsist. Hence 
we are accustomed to call all the city, the governor and the governed, and all 
the race, the begetter and the begotten. But if all things subsist together with 
the principle, will not the principle be something belonging to all things, the 
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principle also being assumed in conjunction with all things? The one 
coordination, therefore, of all things, which we say is all, is without a principle, 
and without a cause, lest we should ascend to infinity. It is however necessary 
that every thing should either be the principle, or from the principle. All 
things, therefore, are either the principle, or from the principle. But if the 
latter be the case, the principle will not subsist together with all things, but will 
be external to all things, as the principle of the things proceeding from it. If 
the former be admitted, what will that be which will proceed from all things, 
as from the principle? All things, therefore, are neither the principle, nor from 
the principle.’ Further still, all things are in a certain respect beheld subsisting 
in multitude, and a certain separation. For we cannot conceive the all without 
these. How, therefore, do a certain separation and multitude directly appear? 
Or are not all things every where in separation and multitude? But is The One 
the summit of the many, and the monad the united subsistence of things which 
are separated from each other? And, still further, is The One more simple than 
the monad? In the first place, however, if this be said, every monad is number, 
though subsisting contractedly and in profound union; and thus the monad also 
is all things. And, in the next place, The One is not something belonging to the 
many; for thus it would give completion to the many, in the same manner as 
each of other things. But as numerous as are the many according to a certain 
division, so numerous also will The One be prior to division, according to the 
every way impartible. For it is not The One as that which is smallest, as 
Speusippus appears to say, but it is The One as all things. For by its own 
simplicity it accedes to all things, and makes all things to be one. Hence all 
things proceed from it, because it is itself all things prior to all. And as that 
which has an united subsistence is prior to things which are separated from 
each other, so The One is many prior to the many. But when we expand every 
conception belonging to our nature to all things, then we do not predicate all 
things after the same manner, but in a triple respect at least; viz. unically, 
unitedly, and in a multiplied manner. All things, therefore, are from The One, 
and with reference to The One, as we are accustomed to say. If then, according 
to a more usual manner of speaking, we call things which consist in multitude 
and separation all things, we must admit that the united, and in a still greater 
degree The One, are the principles of these. But if we consider these two as all 
things, and assume them in conjunction with all other things, according to 
habitude and coordination with them, as we have before said, we must then 
investigate another principle prior to all things, which it is no longer proper to 
consider as in any way all things, nor to coarrange with its progeny. For if 
some one should say that The One, though it is all things which have in any 
respect a subsistence, yet is one prior to all things, and is more one than all 
things; since it is one by itself, but all things as the cause of all, and according 
to a coordination with all things; - if this should be said, The One will thus be 
doubled, and we ourselves shall become doubled, and multiplied about its 


t For the principle so far as it is the principle ranks among all things. 
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simplicity. For by being The One it is all things after the most simple manner. 
At the same time also, though this should be said, it is necessary that the 
principle of all things should be exempt from all things, and consequently that 
it should be exempt from the most simple allness, and from a simplicity 
absorbing all things, such as is that of The One. Our soul, therefore, prophesies 
that the principle which is beyond all things that can in any respect be 
conceived, is uncoordinated with all things. Neither, therefore, must it be 
called principle, nor cause, nor that which is first, nor prior to all things, nor 
beyond all things. By no means, therefore, must we celebrate it as all things, 
nor, in short, is it to be celebrated, nor recalled into memory. For, whatever 
we conceive or consider is either something belonging to all things, or 1s all 
things, although analyzing we should ascend to that which is most simple, 
which is the most comprehensive of all things, being as it were the ultimate 
circumference, not of beings, but of non-beings: for, of beings, that which has 
an united subsistence, and is perfectly without separation, is the extremity, since 
every being is mingled from elements which are either bound and infinity, or 
the progeny of these. But The One is simply the last boundary of the many. 
For we cannot conceive any thing more simple than that which is perfectly 
one; which if we denominate the principle, and cause, the first and the most 
simple, these and all other things are there only according to The One. But the 
most simple, these and all other things are there only according to The One. 
But we not being able to contract our conceptions into profound union, are 
divided about it, and predicate of The One the distributed multitude which is 
in ourselves; unless we despise these appellations also, because the many cannot 
be adapted to The One. Hence it can neither be known nor named; for, if it 
could, it would in this respect be many. Or these things also will be contained 
in it, according to The One. For the nature of The One is all-receptive, or 
rather all-producing, and there is not any thing whatever which The One is not. 
Hence all things are as it were evolved from it. It is, therefore, properly cause, 
and the first, the end, and the last, the defensive enclosure of all things, and the 
one nature of all things; noy that nature which is in things, and which proceeds 
from The One, but that which is prior to them, which is the most impartible 
summit of all things whatever, and the greatest comprehension of all things 
which in any respect are said to have a being. 

But if The One is the cause of all things, and is comprehensive of all things, . 
what ascent will there be for us beyond this also? For we do not strive in vain, 
extending ourselves to that which is nothing. For that which is not even one, 
is not according to the most just mode of speaking. Whence then do we 
conceive that there is something beyond The One? for the many require nothing 
else than The One. And hence The One alone is the cause of the many. Hence 
also The One is entirely cause, because it is necessary that the cause of the many 
should alone be The One. For it cannot be nothing; since nothing is the cause 
of nothing. Nor can it be the many: for so far as many they are uncoordinated; 
and the many will not be one cause. But if there are many causes, they will not 
be causes of each other, through being uncoordinated, and through a 
progression in a circle, the same things being causes and the things caused. 
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Each, therefore, will be the cause of itself, and thus there will be no cause of 
the many. Hence it is necessary that The One should be the cause of the many, 
and which is also the cause of their coordination: for there is a certain 
conspiring coordination, and a union with each other. 

If, therefore, some one thus doubting should say that The One is a sufficient 
principle, and should add as the summit that we have not any conception or 
suspicion more simple than that of The One, and should therefore ask how we 
can suspect any thing beyond the last suspicion and conception we are able to 
frame; - if some one should thus speak, we must pardon the doubt. For a 
speculation of this kind is as it seems inaccessible and immense: at the same 
time, however, from things more known to us we must extend the ineffable 
parturitions of our soul, to the ineffable cosensation of this sublime truth. For, 
as that which subsists without is in every respect more honourable than that 
which subsists with habitude, and the uncoordinated than the coordinated, as 
the theoretic than the political life, and Saturn for instance than Jupiter, being 
than forms, and The One than the many, of which The One is the principle; so, 
in short, that which transcends every thing of this kind is more honourable 
than all causes and principles, and is not to be considered as subsisting in any 
coarrangement and habitude; since The One is naturally prior to the many, that 
which is most simple to things more composite, and that which is most 
comprehensive to the things which it comprehends. So that, if you are 
willing thus to speak, the first is beyond all such opposition, not only that 
which is in things coordinate, but even that which takes place from its 
subsistence as the first. The One, therefore, and the united are posterior to the 
first: for these causally contain multitude as numerous as that which is unfolded 
from them. The One, however, is no less one, if indeed it is not more so, 
because separate multitude is posterior to and not in it; and the united is no less 
united because it contracted in one things separated prior to separation. Each 
of these, therefore, is all things, whether according to coordination, or 
according to their own nature. But all things cannot be things first, nor the 
principle. Nor yet one of them alone, because this one will be at the same time 
all things, according to The One; but we shall not yet have discovered that 
which is beyond all things. To which we may also add, that The One is the 
summit of the many, as the cause of the things proceeding from it. We may 
likewise say that we form a conception of The One according to a purified 
suspicion extended to that which is most simple and most comprehensive. But 
that which is most venerable must necessarily be incomprehensible by all 
conceptions and suspicions; since also, in other things, that which always soars 
beyond our conceptions is more honourable than that which is more obvious: 
so that what flies from all our suspicions will be most honourable. But, if this 
be the case, it is nothing. Let however nothing be twofold, one better than The 
One, the other posterior to sensibles. If also we strive in vain in asserting these 
things, striving in vain is likewise twofold; the one falling into the ineffable, the 
other into that which in no respect whatever has any subsistence. For this also 
is ineffable, as Plato says, but according to the worse, but that according to the 
better. If, too, we search for a certain advantage arising from it, this is the 
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most necessary advantage of all others, that all things thence proceed as from 
an adytum, from the ineffable, and in an ineffable manner. For neither do they 
proceed as The One produces the many, nor as the united things separated, but 
as the ineffable similarly produces all things, ineffably. But if in asserting these 
things concerning it, that it is ineffable, that it is no one of all things, that it is 
incomprehensible, we subvert what we say, it is proper to know that these are 
the names and words of our parturitions, daring anxiously to explore it, and 
which, standing in the vestibules of the adytum, announce indeed nothing 
pertaining to the ineffable, but signify the manner in which we are affected 
about it, our doubts and disappointment; nor yet this clearly, but through 
indications to such as are able to understand these investigations. We also see 
that our parturitions suffer these things about The One, and that in a similar 
manner they are solicitous and subverted. For The One, says Plato, if it is, is 
not The One. But if it is not, no assertion can be adapted to it: so that neither 
can there be a negation of it, nor can any name be given to it; for neither is a 
name simple. Nor is there any opinion nor science of it; for neither are these 
simple: nor is intellect itself simple. So that The One is in every respect 
unknown and ineffable. 

What then? Shall we investigate something else beyond the ineffable? Or, 
perhaps, indeed, Plato leads us ineffably through The One as a medium, to the 
ineffable beyond The One, which is now the subject of discussion; and this by 
an ablation of The One, in the same manner as he leads us to The One by an 
ablation of other things. For, that he gives to The One a certain position is 
evident from his Sophista, where he demonstrates that it subsists prior to being, 
itself by itself. But if, having ascended as far as to The One, he is silent, this 
also is becoming in Plato to be perfectly silent, after the manner of the 
ancients, concerning things in every respect unspeakable: for the discourse was, 
indeed, most dangerous, in consequence of falling on idiotical ears. Indeed, 
when discoursing concerning that which in no respect has any subsistence, he 
subverts his assertions, and is fearful of falling into the sea of dissimilitude, or, 
rather, of unsubsisting void. But if demonstrations do not accord with The 
One, it is by no means wonderful: for they are human and divisible, and more 
composite than is fit. Indeed, they are not even adapted to being, since they 
are formal, or rather they are neither adapted to forms nor essences. Or, is it 
not Plato himself, who in his epistles’ evinces that we have nothing which is ` 
significant of form, no type, nor name, nor discourse, nor opinion, nor science? 
For it is intellect alone which can apprehend ideas by its projecting energies, 
which we cannot possess while busily engaged in discourse. If, therefore, we 
even energize intellectually, since in this case our intellection is characterized 
by form, we shall not accord with the united and with being. And if at any 
time we are able to project a contracted intelligence, even this is unadapted and 
discordant with The One. If, also, we energize according to the most 
profoundly united intelligence, and through this occultly perceive The One 


' See the seventh Epistle of Plato. 
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Itself, yet even this is expanded only as far as to The One, if there is a 
knowledge of The One; for this we have not yet determined. At the same time, 
however, let us now apply ourselves to the discussion of things of such great 
importance, through indications and suspicions, being purified, with respect to 
unusual conceptions, and led through analogies and negations, despising what 
we possess with respect to these, and advancing from things more 
dishonourable with us to things more honourable. Shall we therefore say, that 
the nature which we now investigate as the first, is so perfectly ineffable, that 
it must not even be admitted concerning it that it is thus ineffable; but that The 
One is ineffable, as flying from all composition of words and names, and all 
distinction of that which is known from that which knows, and is to be 
apprehended in a manner the most simple and comprehensive, and that it is not 
one alone as the idiom of one, but as one all things, and one prior to all things, 
and not one which is something belonging to all things? These, indeed, are the 
parturitions of the soul, and are thus purified with respect to the simply one, 
and that which is truly the one cause of all things. But, in short, we thus form 
a conception of The One which we contain as the summit or flower of our 
essence, as being more proximate and allied to us, and more prompt to such a 
suspicion of that which nearly leaves all things behind it. But, from some 
particular thing which is made the subject of hypothesis, the transition is easy 
to that which is simply supposed, though we should in no respect accede to it, 
but, being carried in that which is most simple in us, should form a suspicion 
concerning that which is prior to all things. The One, therefore, is thus effable, 
and thus ineffable; but that which is beyond it is to be honoured in the most 
perfect silence, and, prior to this, by the most perfect ignorance,’ which 
despises all knowledge. 

Let us, therefore, now consider, in the second place, how it is said to be 
perfectly unknown. For, if this be true, how do we assert all these things 
concerning it? For we do not elucidate by much discussion about things of 
which we are ignorant. But if it 1s in reality uncoordinated with all things, and 
without habitude to all things, and is nothing of all things, nor even The One 
Itself, these very things are the nature of it. Besides, with respect to its being 
unknown, we either know that it is unknown, or we are ignorant of this. But 
if the latter, how do we say that it is perfectly unknown? And if we know 
this, in this respect therefore it is known. Or shall we say that it is known, 
that the unknown is unknown? We cannot therefore deny one thing of 
another, not knowing that which 1s the subject of the negation; nor can we say 
that it is not this or that, when we can in no respect reach it. How, therefore, 
can we deny of that of which we are perfectly ignorant the things which we 
know? For this is just as if some one who was blind from his birth should 


t As that which is below all knowledge is an ignorance worse than knowledge, so 
the silence in which our ascent to the ineffable terminates is succeeded by an ignorance 
superior to all knowledge. Let it, however, be carefully remembered, that such an 
ignorance is only to be obtained after the most scientific and intellectual energies. 


assert that heat is not in colour. Or perhaps, indeed, he also will justly say, 
that colour is not hot. For he knows this by the touch; but he knows nothing 
of colour, except that it is not tangible: for he knows that he does not know 
it. Such a knowledge, indeed, is not a knowledge of colour, but of his own 
ignorance. And we also, when we say that the first is unknown, do not 
announce any thing of it, but we confess the manner in which we are affected 
about it. For the non-perception of the blind man is not in the colour, nor yet 
his blindness, but in him. The ignorance, therefore, of that of which we are 
ignorant is in us. For the knowledge of that which is known, is in him that 
knows, and not in the thing known. But if knowledge is in that which is 
known, being as it were the splendour of it, so some one should say ignorance 
is in that which is unknown, being as it were the darkness of it, or obscurity, 
according to which it is unknown by, and is unapparent to, all things, - he who 
says this is ignorant, that as blindness is a privation, so likewise all ignorance, 
and that as is the invisible, so that of which we are ignorant, and which is 
unknown. In other things, therefore, the privation of this or that leaves 
something else. For that which is incorporeal, though invisible, yet is 
intelligible: and that which is not intelligible by a certain intelligence, leaves at 
the same time something else. But if we take away every conception and 
suspicion, this also we must say 1s perfectly unknown by us, about which we 
close every eye.’ Nor must we assert any thing of it, as we do of the 
intelligible, that it is not adapted to be seen by the eyes, or as we do of The 
One, that it is not naturally adapted to the understood by an essential and 
abundant intellection: for it imparts nothing by which it can be apprehended, 
nothing which can lead to a suspicion of its nature. For neither do we only 
say that it is unknown, that being something else it may naturally possess the 
unknown, but we do not think it fit to predicate of it either being, or The One, 
or all things, or the principle of all things, or, in short, any thing. Neither, 
therefore, are these things the nature of it, viz. the nothing, the being beyond all 
things, supercausal subsistence, and the uncoordinated with all things; but these are 
only ablations of things posterior to it. How, therefore, do we speak 
concerning it? Shall we say, that, knowing these posterior things, we despise 
them with respect to the position, if I may so speak, of that which is in every 
respect ineffable? For, as that which is beyond some particular knowledge is 
better than that which is apprehended by such knowledge, so that which is 
beyond all suspicion must necessarily be most venerable; not that it is known 
to be so, but possessing the most venerable as in us, and as the consequence of 
the manner in which we are affected about it. We also call this a prodigy, from 
its being entirely incomprehensible by our conceptions: for it is through 
analogy, if that which in a certain respect is unknown, according to a more 
excellent subsistence, is superior to that which is in every respect known. 
Hence, that which is in every respect unknown according to a more excellent 
subsistence, must necessarily be acknowledged to be supreme, though it indeed 
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has neither the supreme, nor the most excellent, nor the most venerable: for 
these things are our confessions about that, which entirely flies from all our 
conceptions and suspicions. For by this very assertion, that we can form no 
suspicion of it, we acknowledge that it is most wonderful; since, if we should 
Suspect any thing concerning it, we must also investigate something else prior 
to this suspicion, and either proceed to infinity in our search, or stop at that 
which is perfectly ineffable. Can we, therefore, demonstrate any thing 
concerning it? and is that demonstrable which we do not think fit to consider 
as a thing whose subsistence we can even suspect? Or, when we assert these 
things, do we not indeed demonstrate concerning it, but not it? For neither 
does it contain the demonstrable, nor any thing else. What then? Do we not 
opine concerning it these things which we now assert? But if there is an 
opinion of it, it is also the object of opinion. Or shall we say we opine that 
it is not these things? for Aristotle also says that there is true opinion. If, 
therefore, the opinion is true, the thing likewise is to which opinion being 
adapted becomes true. For, in consequence of the thing subsisting, the opinion 
also is true. Though, indeed, how will it be, or how will that be true which 
is perfectly unknown? Or shall we say this is true, that it is not these things, 
and that it is not known? Is it therefore truly false, that it is these things, and 
that it is known? Or shall we say that these things are to be referred to 
privations, and to that which in a certain respect is not, in which there may be 
a falling from the hypostasis of form? Just as we call the absence of light 
darkness. For, light not existing, neither is there any darkness. But to that 
which is never and in no respect being, nothing among beings can as Plato says, 
accede. Neither, therefore, it is non-being, nor, in short, privation; and even 
the expression never in no respect (ro pydapn pndapwc) is incapable of 
signifying its nature. For this expression is being, and signification is something 
belonging to beings. Likewise, though we should opine that it is not in any 
respect, yet at the same time since it thus becomes the object of opinion, it 
belongs to beings. Hence, Plato very properly calls that which never and in no 
respect is, ineffable and incapable of being opined, and this according to the 
worse than the effable and opinion, in the same manner as we say the supreme 
is according to that which is better than these. What then, do we not think 
and are we not persuaded that the supreme thus subsists? Or, as we have often 
said, do not these things express the manner in which we are affected about it? 
But we possess in ourselves this opinion, which is therefore empty, as is the 
opinion of a vacuum and the infinite. As therefore we form a phantastic and 
fictitious opinion of these, though they are not, as if they were, just as we 
opine the sun to be no larger than a sphere whose diameter is but a foot, 
though this is far from being the case; - so, if we opine any thing concerning 
that which never and in no respect is, or concerning that of which we write 
these things, the opinion is our own, and the vain attempt is in us, in 
apprehending which we think that we apprehend the supreme. It is, however, 
nothing pertaining to us, so much does it transcend our conceptions. How, 
therefore, do we demonstrate that there is such an ignorance in us concerning 
it? And how do we say that it is unknown? We reply, in one word, Because 


we always find that what is above knowledge is more honourable; so that what 
is above all knowledge, if it were to be found, would be found to be most 
honourable. But it is sufficient to the demonstration that it cannot be found. 
We also say that it is above all things; because, if it were any thing known, it 
would rank among all things; and there would be something common to it 
with all things, viz. the being known. But there is one coordination of things 
in which there is something common; so that in consequence of this it will 
subsist together with all things. Hence it is necessary that it should be 
unknown. 

In the third place, the unknown is inherent in beings as well as the known, 
though they are relatively inherent at the same time. As, therefore, we say that 
the same thing is relatively large and small, so also we say, that a thing is 
known and unknown with reference to different things. And as the same 
thing, by participating of the two forms, the great and the small, is at the same 
time both great and small, so that which at the same time participates of the 
known and the unknown is both these. Thus, the intelligible is unknown to 
sense, but is known to intellect. For the more excellent will not be privation, 
the inferior at the same time being form; since every absence, and a privation 
of this kind, is either in matter or in soul; but all things are present in intellect, 
and still more in a certain respect in the intelligible. Unless, indeed, we 
denominate privation according to a more excellent subsistence, as we say that 
is not form which is above form; and that is not being which is superessential; 
and that is nothing which is truly unknown, according to a transcendency 
which surpasses all things. If, therefore, The One is the last known of things 
which are in any respect whatever known or suspected, that which is beyond 
The One is primarily and perfectly unknown; which also is so unknown, that 
neither has it an unknown nature, nor can we accede to it as to the unknown, 
but it is even unknown to us whether it is unknown. For there is an all- 
perfect ignorance about it, nor can we know it, neither as known, nor as 
unknown. Hence, we are on all sides subverted, in consequence of not being 
able to reach it in any respect, because it is not even one thing; or rather, it is 
not that which is not even one thing. Hence, it is that which in no respect 
whatever has any subsistence; or it is even beyond this, since this is a negation 
of being, and that which is not even one thing is a negation of The One. But 
that which is not one thing, or, in other words, that which is nothing, is a 
void, and a falling from all things. We do not, however, thus conceive 
concerning the ineffable. Or shall we say that nothing is twofold, the one being 
beyond, and the other below, all things? For the one also is twofold, this being 
the extreme, as the one of matter, and that the first, as that which is more 
ancient than being. So that with respect to nothing also, this will be as that 
which is not even the last one, but that, as neither being the first one. In this 
way, therefore, that which is unknown and ineffable is twofold, this, as not 
even possessing the last suspicion of subsistence, and that, as not even being the 
first of things. Must we, therefore, consider it as that which is unknown to us? 
Or this indeed is nothing paradoxical: for it will be unknown even to much- 
honoured intellect, if it be lawful so to speak. For every intellect looks to the 
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intelligible; and the intelligible is either form or being. But may not divine 
knowledge know it; and may it not be known to this superessentially? This 
knowledge, however, applies itself to The One, but that which we are now 
investigating is beyond The One. In short, if it also is known, in conjunction 
with others, it will also be something belonging to all things; for it will be 
common to it with others to be known, and thus far it will be coordinated 
with others. Further still, if it is known, divine knowledge will comprehend 
it. It will, therefore, define it. Every boundary, however, ascends ultimately 
as far as to The One; but that is beyond The One. It is, therefore, perfectly 
. incomprehensible and invisible, and consequently is not to be apprehended by 
any kind of knowledge. To which we may add, that knowledge is of things 
which may be known, as beings, or as having a subsistence, or as participating 
of The One. But this is beyond all these. Further still, The One also appears 
to be unknown, if it is necessary that what is known should be one thing, and 
that which knows another, though both should be in the same thing. So that 
the truly one will not know itself: for it does not possess a certain duplicity. 
There will not, therefore, be in it that which knows, and that which is known. 
Hence, neither will a God, considered according to The One Itself alone, and as 
being conjoined with The One, be united with that which is simple, according 
to duplicity. For how can the double be conjoined with the simple? But if he 
knows The One by The One, that which knows, and also that which is known, 
will be one, and in each the nature of The One will be shown, subsisting alone 
and being one. So that he will not be conjoined as different with that which 
is different, or as that which is gnostic with that which is known, since this 
very thing is one alone; so that neither will he be conjoined according to 
knowledge. Much more, therefore, is that which is not even The One 
unknown. But if The One is the last thing known, we know nothing of that 
which is beyond The One; so that the present rhapsody is vain. Or shall we 
say we know that these things are unworthy to be asserted, if it be lawful so 
to speak, of the first hypothesis, since, not yet knowing even intelligible forms, 
we despise the images which subsist in us of their eternal and impartible nature; 
since these images are partible, and multifariously mutable. Further still, being 
ignorant of the contracted subsistence of intelligible species and genera, but 
possessing an image of this, which is a contraction of the genera and species in 
us, we suspect that being itself resembles this contraction, but is at the same 
time something more excellent; and this must be especially the case with that 
which has an united subsistence. But now we are ignorant of The One, not 
contracting, but expanding all things to it; and in us simplicity itself consists, 
with relation to the all which we contain, but is very far from coming into 
contact with the all-perfect nature of The One. For The One and the simple in 
our nature, are in the smallest degree that which they are said to be, except that 
they are a sign or indication of the nature which is there. Thus also assuming 
in intellect every thing which can be in any respect known or suspected, we 
think fit to ascribe it as far as to The One; if it be requisite to speak of things 
unspeakable, and to conceive things which are inconceivable. At the same time, 
also, we think fit to make that the subject of hypothesis, which cannot be 


compared, and is uncoordinated with all things, and which is so exempt, that 
neither in reality does it possess the exempt. For that which is exempt is 
always exempt from something, and is not in every respect exempt, as 
possessing habitude to that from which it is exempt, and, in short, preceding 
in a certain coordination. If, therefore, we intend to make that which is truly 
exempt the subject of hypothesis, we must not even suppose it to be exempt. 
For, accurately speaking, its proper name will not be verified when ascribed to 
the exempt; for in this case it would at the same time be coordinated; so that it 
is necessary even to deny this of it. Likewise, negation is a certain sentence, 
and that which is denied is a certain thing; but that of which we are now 
endeavouring to speak is not any thing. Neither, therefore, can it be denied, 
nor spoken of, nor be in any way known: so that neither is it possible to deny 
the negation; but that which appears to us to be a demonstration of what we 
say, is a perfect subversion of language and conceptions. What end, therefore, 
will there be of the discourse, except the most profound silence, and an 
acknowledgment that we know nothing of that which it is not lawful, since 
impossible, to lead into knowledge? 

May it not, therefore, be said by some one who ventures to make such-like 
inquiries, if we assert something concerning it from things of a posterior nature, 
since in these the monad is every where the leader of a certain proper number; 
for there is one first soul and many souls, one first intellect and many intellects, 
one first being and many beings, and one first unity and many unities; - if this 
be the case, may it not be said that in a similar manner it 1s requisite there 
should be one ineffable and many ineffables? If this then be admitted, it will 
be necessary to say that the ineffable is ineffably prolific. It will, therefore, 
generate a proper multitude. Or may we not say, that these and such-like 
conceptions arise from forgetting what has been before asserted? For there is 
nothing common between it and other things; nor will there be any thing 
pertaining to it among things which are spoken of, or conceived, or suspected. 
Neither, therefore, can The One nor the many, neither the prolific nor the 
productive, nor that which is in any respect a cause, neither any analogy nor 
similitude can be ascribed to it. For it is especially necessary to induce quiet, 
in that which is arcane, firmly abiding in the adytum of the soul. But if it be 
necessary to indicate something concerning it by negations, we must say that 
it is neither one nor many, neither prolific nor unprolific, neither cause nor 
causeless; thus in reality subverting ourselves, I know not how, by negations 
to infinity. Shall we, therefore, thus trifling adduce that which in no respect 
has any subsistence whatever? For to this all these assertions are adapted, and 
after all these the very subversion itself, as the Elean philosopher teaches us. 
This question indeed is not difficult to solve; for we have before said that all 
these things apply to that which is not in any respect, in consequence of its 
being worse than all these, but they apply to the first, in consequence of 
admitting it to be better than all these. For the things denied are not denied 
of each after the same manner; but upwards things less, if it be lawful so to 
speak, are denied of that which is more excellent; and downwards, things better 
of that which is worse, if it be possible so to speak. For we deny things both 
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of matter and The One, but in a twofold respect, after the above-mentioned 
manner. This question then, as I have said, is easily solved. 

Again, therefore, it may be said, Does not something proceed from it to the 
things which are here? Or how indeed should this not be the case, if all things 
are from it? For every thing participates of that from which it proceeds. For, 
if nothing else, it thence possesses that which it is, respiring its proper 
principle, and converting itself to it as much as possible. What indeed should 
hinder it from imparting something of itself to its progeny? What other 
medium 1s there? And how is it not necessary that the second should always 
_ be nearer to the one principle than the third? and the third than the fourth? 
And if this be the case, must it not also less depart form it? If this too be the 
case, must it not also more abide in the boundary of its nature? Hence, too, 
must it not also be more assimilated to it, so that it likewise will be adapted to 
participate of it, and so that it will participate of it? How also could we 
suspect these things concerning it, unless we contained a certain vestige of it, - 

a vestige hastening as it were to be conjoined with it? Shall we, therefore, say 
that being arcane it bestows an arcane participation on all things, through 
which there is in every thing something arcane? For we acknowledge that 
some things are more arcane than others, The One than being, being than life, 
life than intellect, and thus always in succession after the same manner; or rather 
inversely; from matter as far as to a rational essence, these things subsist 
according to the worse, but those according to the better, if it be lawful so to 
speak. May we not however say that he who admits this will also make a 
progression from the first, and a certain arcane order of things proceeding, and 
that thus we shall introduce all such effables to the arcane, as we have 
condistributed with the effable? We shall therefore make three monads and 
three numbers, and no longer two; viz. the essential, the unical, or that which 
is characterized by unity, and the arcane. And thus we shall admit what we 
formerly rejected, Łe. multitude in the arcane, and an order of things first, 
middle, and last. There will also be permanency, progression and regression; 
and, in short, we shall mingle much of the effable with the ineffable. But if, 
as we have said, the term it or those can not be introduced to that arcane nature 
which we consider as above The One and the many, neither must any thing else 
besides The One be admitted as prior to the many, nor any thing else be 
condistributed with the many in participation. Neither, therefore, is it 
participated, nor does it impart any thing of itself to its progeny; nor is every 
God arcane prior to its being one, as it is one prior to its being essence. May 
we not say, therefore, that language here being subverted evinces that this 
nature is arcane by conceiving contraries according to every mode from things 
posterior to it? And why is this wonderful, since we are also involved in 
similar doubts concerning The One? Indeed, is not this also the case concerning 
being and that which is perfectly united? 

In another part, near the beginning of the same admirable work, he remarks 
that the one in every thing is the more true thing itself. Thus, for instance, the 
one of man is the more true man, that of soul is the more true soul, and that 
of body the more true body. Thus also the one of the sun, and the one of the 
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moon, are the more true sun and moon. After which he observes as follows: 
Neither the one nor all things accords with the nature of The One. For these 
are opposed to each other, and distribute our conceptions. For, if we look to 
the simple and The One, we destroy its immensely great perfection: and if we 
conceive all things subsisting together, we abolish The One and the simple. But 
this is because we are divided, and look to divided idioms. At the same time, 
however, aspiring after the knowledge of it, we connect all things together, that 
we may thus be able to apprehend this mighty nature. But fearing the 
introduction of all multitudes, or contracting the peculiar nature of 7he One, 
and rejoicing in that which 1s simple and the first in speaking of the most 
ancient principle, we thus introduce The One Itself as a symbol of simplicity; 
since we likewise introduce all things as a symbol of the comprehension of all 
things. But that which is above or prior to both we can neither conceive nor 
denominate. And why is it wonderful that we should suffer these things about 
it, since the distinct knowledge of it is unical, which we cannot perceive? 
Other things too of this kind we suffer about being. For, endeavouring to 
perceive being, we dismiss it, but run round the elements of it, bound and 
infinity. But if we form a more true conception of it, that it is an united 
plenitude of all things, in this case the conception of all things draws us down 
to multitude, and the conception of the united abolishes that of all things. 
Neither however is this yet wonderful. For, with respect to forms also, when 
we wish to survey any one of these, we run round the elements of it, and, 
Striving to perceive its unity, we obliterate its elements. At the same time, 
however, every form is one and many; not indeed partly one, and partly many, 
but the whole of it is through the whole a thing of this kind. Not being able, 
therefore, to apprehend this collectively, we rejoice in acceding to it with a 
distribution of our conceptions. But always adhering in our ascent, like those 
who climb clinging with their hands and feet to things which extend us to a 
more impartible nature, we obtain in a certain respect a cosensation in the 
distribution, of that which is uniform. We despise, therefore, this with respect 
to the collected apprehension of it, which we cannot obtain, unless a certain 
vestige of collected intelligence in our nature is agitated. And this is the light 
of truth, which is suddenly enkindles, as if from the collision of fire stones. 
For our greatest conceptions, when exercised with each other, verge to a 
uniform and simple summit as their end, like the extremities of lines in a circle 
hastening to the centre. And though even thus they subsist indeed with 
distribution, yet a certain vestige of the knowledge of form which we contain 
is preexcited; just as the equal tendency of all the lines in a circle to terminate 
in the middle affords a certain obscure representation of the centre. After the 
same manner also we ascent to being, in the first place, by understanding every 
form which falls upon us as distributed, not only as impartible, but also as 
united, and this by confounding, if it be proper so to speak, the multitude in 
each. In the next place, we must collect every thing separated together, and 
take away the circumscriptions, just as if making many streams of water to be 
one collection of water, except that we must not understand that which is 
united from all things, as one collection of water, but we must conceive that 
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which is prior to all things, as the form of water prior to divided streams of 
water. Thus, therefore, we must expand ourselves to The One, first collecting 
and afterwards dismissing what we have collected, for the super-expanded 
transcendency of The One. Ascending, therefore, shall we meet with it as that 
which is known? Or, wishing to meet with it as such, shall we arrive at the 
unknown? Or may we not say that each of these is true? For we meet with 
it afar off as that which is known; and when we are united to it from afar, 
passing beyond that in our nature which is gnostic of The One, then are we 
brought to be one, that is, to be unknown instead of being gnostic. This 
. contact, therefore, as of one with one, is above knowledge, but the other is as 
of that which is gnostic with that which is known. As however the crooked 
is known by the straight, so we form a conjecture of the unknown by the 
known. And this indeed is a mode of knowledge. The One, therefore, is so far 
known, that it does not admit of an approximating knowledge, but appears afar 
off as known, and imparts a gnostic indication of itself. Unlike other things, 
however, the nearer we approach to it, it is not the more, but, on the contrary, 
less known; knowledge being dissolved by The One into ignorance, since, as we 
have before observed, where there is knowledge there also is separation. But 
separation approaching to The One is inclosed in union; so that knowledge also 
is refunded into ignorance. Thus, too, the analogy of Plato requires. For first 
we endeavour to see the sun, and we do indeed see it afar off; but by how 
much the nearer we approach to it, by so much the less do we see it; and at 
length we neither see other things, nor it, the eye becoming spontaneously 
dazzled by its light. Is, therefore, The One in its proper nature unknown, 
though there is something else unknown besides The One? The One indeed 
wills to be by itself, but with no other; but the unknown beyond The One is 
perfectly ineffable, which we acknowledge neither knows nor 1s ignorant, but 
has with respect to itself super-ignorance. Hence by proximity to this 7he One 
itself is darkened: for, being very near to the immense principle, if it be lawful 
so to speak, it remains as it were in the adytum of that truly mystic silence. 
On this account, Plato in speaking of it finds all his assertions subverted: for 
it is near to the subversion of every thing, which takes place about the first. 
It differs from it however in this, that it is one simply, and that according to 
The One it is also at the same time all things. But the first is above The One 
and all tings, being more simple than both these. 


16 (See page 39, line 130e) Parmenides, as Proclus justly observes, in 
correcting this conception of Socrates, reproves in what he now says those who 
consider these little and vile particulars as without a cause. For every thing 
which is generated, as Timzus’*! says, is necessarily generated from some cause, 
since it is perfectly impossible that it should be generated without a cause. 
There is nothing, therefore, so dishonourable and vile which does not 
participate of The Good, and thence derive its generation. Since, even though 
you should speak of matter, you will find that this is good; though of evil itself, 
you will find that this also participates of a certain good, and is no otherwise 


able to subsist than as coloured with, and receiving a portion of, a certain good. 
But the opinions of men are ashamed to suspend from a divine cause things 
small and vile, looking to the nature of the latter, and not to the power of the 
former; and not considering that, being generative of greater things, it is much 
more so of such as are less, as the Athenian guest says in the Laws") True 
philosophers, however, suspending every thing in the world both great and 
small from providence, see nothing dishonourable, nothing despicable in the 
dwelling of Jupiter; but they perceive all things good, so far as they subsist 
from providence, and beautiful, so far as generated according to a divine cause. 


17 (See page 40, line 131a) The discourse of Parmenides, says Proclus is 
perfective of, evolves and elevates, the conceptions of Socrates; praising, indeed, 
his unperverted conceptions, but perfecting such as are imperfect, and distinctly 
unfolding such as are confused. But as there are four problems concerning 
ideas, as we have observed in the Introduction, with respect to their subsistence 
Parmenides excites Socrates, in order to learn whether he suspends all things 
from a formal principle, or whether he knew another cause more ancient than 
this; and his reproof of Socrates was in consequence of looking to this first 
cause. He proceeds, therefore, supernally from the most total forms, through 
the more partial, and such as are most individual, to such things as do not 
subsist according to an intellectual form, but originate from the monad of all 
beings, or, in other words, being itself. Hence truly proceeding as far as to the 
last of things, and suspending all things from a paternal cause, and perfecting 
the conceptions of Socrates concerning these, he proceeds to the third problem, 
or the manner in which ideas are participated, again extending obstetric aid. 
For the mode of the discourse is every where maieutic or obstetric, and does 
not confute, and is pirastic, or explorative, but not vindicative. It differs, 
however, so far as at one time it proceeds from on high as far as to the last of 
things, and at another recurs downwards to assertions adapted to divine causes; 
according to each of these forms perfecting and elevating Socrates, and distinctly 
unfolding his conceptions respecting these particulars. Such, then, is the mode 
of the discourse, calling forth spontaneous conceptions, accurately expanding 
such as are imperfect, and elevating those that are able to follow them; truly 
imitating the paternal cause, which from the summit of all beings preserves, 
perfects, and draws upwards all things by the unknown powers which he 
contains. Let us now proceed to consider the mode in which forms or ideas 
are participated, following the divine Proclus as our leader in this arduous 
investigation. 

The participations of intellectual forms are assimilated to the representations 
in a mirror; for as, in these, habitude and position cause the image of the person 
to be seen in the mirror; so, the aptitude of matter extending itself as it were 
to the Artificer of the universe, and to the inexhaustible abundance which he 
contains, is filled from him with forms. The participations are also assimilated 
to the impressions in wax. For ideas impart a certain vestige and impression 
of themselves; and neither is this impression the same with the seal by which 
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it was produced, as neither is the form merged in matter the same with the 
immaterial and divine form from which it originated. But this latter mode 
differs from the former so far as it indicates a certain passive property in the 
recipient; for the mirror does not exhibit passivity sensibly, as the wax does in 
the latter instance. Hence some of the Platonic philosophers, ‘considering 
matter as impassive in the participation of forms, assimilate it to a mirror, but 
call forms images and representations. Others again, considering matter as 
passive, say, that it is impressed like the wax by the seal, and call forms the 
passions of matter. 

- Forms also are said to be like the similitudes of icons, whether effected by the 
painter’s, or the plastic, or any other art. For these forms, being fashioned by 
a divine artificer, are said to be similar to divine forms; and hence the whole 
sensible order is called the icon of the intelligible. But this assertion differs 
from the former, so far as this separates the maker from the exemplar; but 
those produce the analogy from considering both as one. And such are the 
modes according to which material forms have been said to subsist with 
relation to such as are divine. 

It must, however, be observed, that each of these is imperfect considered by 
itself, and incapable of representing to our intellectual conceptions the whole 
truth respecting this participation. For, in the first place, consider, as to the 
mirror, that the countenance beheld in it turns itself towards the mirror, while, 
on the contrary, an intellectual cause beholds itself, and does not direct its 
vision to outward objects. If, too, the mirror appears to possess a 
communication of something, but in reality does not, (for the rays are reflected 
back to the countenance,) it is evident that this also is foreign from the 
participation of divine forms; for, as they are perfectly incorporeal, nothing can 
be separated from them and distributed into matter. 

In the second place, if we consider the impressions in wax, we shall find, that 
both that which impresses externally impresses, and that which 1s passive to the 
impression is externally passive; but form pervades through the whole of the 
subject matter, and operates internally. For nature fashions body inwardly, and 
not externally like art. And above all, in this instance, that which is 
participated approximates to that which participates. But it is requisite that 
divine forms should be exempt from all things, and not be mingled with any 
thing of a different nature. 

In the third place, let us consider the analogy from icons, and we shall find 
this also deficient. For, in the first place, forms fashion the whole of the 
subject matter by which they are received, and this by an internal energy: and, 
in the next place, the exemplar and the maker are here separated from each 
other. Thus, the figure which is painted does not produce its likeness on the 
canvas, even though the painter should paint a resemblance of himself; for it 
is the soul which operates, and not the external figure, which is the exemplar; 
nor does that which makes, assimilate that which is produced to itself; for it is 
soul which makes, and that which is produced is the resemblance of external 
form. But divine forms are at the same time paradigmatic and demiurgic of 
their resemblances: for they have no similitude to the impressions in wax, but 
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possess an efficacious essence, and a power assimilative of things secondary to 
themselves. 

No one of these modes, therefore, is of itself sufficient to represent the true 
manner in which divine forms are participated. But, perhaps, if we can 
discover the most proper mode of participation, we shall see how each of these 
touches on the truth, at the same time that it falls short of the whole 
characteristic. 

It is requisite, therefore, in order to this participation, to consider as the 
causes by which it is effected, the efficacious power of primary and divine 
forms, and the desire and aptitude of the natures which thence derive their 
formation. For neither is the fabricative and efficacious power of forms alone 
sufficient to produce participation; for they are every where similarly present, 
but are not similarly participated by all things. Nor is the desire and aptitude 
of the participants sufficient without the productive energy of forms; for desire 
and aptitude are of themselves imperfect. The prolific essence, therefore, of the 
demiurpic intellect exerts an efficacious energy, which the subject nature of 
sensibles receives. But, in effecting this participation, it neither makes use of 
impulsions, for it is incorporeal; nor of any indefinite impetus, as we do, for 
it is impassive; nor of any projectile force, for it is perfect; but it operates by 
its very essence. Hence, that which is generated is an image of its maker, 
intellection there concurring with essence: so that, according as he intellectually 
perceives, he fabricates; and, according as he fabricates, intellectually perceives. 
Hence, too, that which is generated is always generated by him; for, in essential 
productions, that which is generated is every where consubsistent with its 
maker. In consequence of this, in things subsisting according to time, form, in 
the sudden, supervenes its subject matter, whatever has been effected previous 
to its presence alone removing the impediments to its reception. For, the 
sudden imitates according to the now, the at-once-collected and eternal 
generation of all things through the aptitude of the recipient. 

If, again, we desire to see what it is which connects demiurgic power with the 
aptitude of recipients, we shall find it 1s goodness itself, this being the cause of 
all possible union. For, participations proceed to mundane causes through a 
desire of good; and demiurgic forms, through goodness, make their progressions 
into secondary natures, imitating the inexhaustible and exuberant fountain of 
all good, which, through its own transcendent goodness, gives subsistence to all 
the divine orders, if it be lawful so to speak. We have therefore these three 
causes of the participation of forms, the one goodness of the Father of all 
things; the demiurgic power of forms, and the aptitude of the natures which 
receive the illuminations of forms. But, participation subsisting according to 
these causes, we may perceive how it is possible to assimilate it to 
representations in a mirror, and to reflection. For aptitude and desire, which 
are imparted to sensible natures from on high, become the causes of their being 
again converted to the sources whence they were derived. This participation 
too may, after another manner, be assimilated to a seal. For the efficacious 
power of divine causes imparts a vestige of ideas to sensibles, and apparent 
impressions from unapparent forms. For we have said that the demiurpic cause 
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unites both these together. But he who produces an icon effects something of 
this kind. For in a certain respect he congregates the subject and the paradigm; 
since, when this is accomplished, he produces an impression similar to the 
exemplar. So that these modes, in a certain respect, touch upon the truth. But 
it is by no means wonderful if each is found to be deficient. For the recipients 
of ideas are partible and sensible; and the characteristic peculiarity of these 
unapparent and divine causes cannot be circumscribed by the nothingness of 
corporeal natures. 


18 (See page 40, line 131a) He who investigates whole and part, not 
corporeally, but in such manner as is adapted to intelligible and immaterial 
forms, will perceive that every sensible nature participates both of the whole 
and the part of its paradigm. For, as that has the relation of a cause, but 
sensibles are from a cause, and effects can by no means receive the whole power 
of their causes, hence, sensibles do not participate of the whole form. For, 
where can that which is sensible receive the intellectual lives and powers of 
form? Where can the uniform and impartible nature of idea subsist in matter? 
Because however, sensibles preserve the idiom according to which the just in the 
intelligible world is called the just, or the beautiful the beautiful; through this 
again they may be said to participate of wholes, and not of parts. Thus, for 
instance, the idiom of the beautiful is every where and in all things; but in one 
place it is intellectually, and in another materially present. And it is evident 
that the participations of more perfect natures are more abundant than of those 
more remote from perfection; and that some things participate according to 
many, and others according to a few, powers. For, let the beautiful itself be an 
intellectual vital form the cause of symmetry. Form, therefore, and that which 1s 
effective of symmetry, are present to every thing beautiful: for this was the idiom 
of the beautiful itself; so that every thing participates of its whole idiom. But 
the intellectual nature of the beautiful is not present to all beauty, but to that 
which belongs to soul: for the beauty in this is uniform. Nor, again, is its vital 
nature present to all beauty, but to that which is celestial; but the splendour of 
beauty is seen in gold, and in certain stones. Some things, therefore, participate 
of the intellectual and vital nature of the beautiful; others of its vital separate 
from its intellectual nature; and others participate of its idiom alone. More 
immaterial natures, likewise, receive more of its powers than material natures. 
Things secondary, therefore, participate both the wholes and parts of their 
proper paradigms. And in this manner it is proper to speak to those who are 
able to look to the incorporeal essence of forms. But to those who are of 
opinion that the participation is corporeal, we must say, that sensibles are 
incapable of participating either the wholes or parts of ideas; which Parmenides 
evinces, leading Socrates to the discovery of the most proper mode of the 
participation of forms, and, in the first place, that they are not participated 
according to the whole; for this was the first thing to be shown. And Socrates 
says, that nothing hinders the participation of the whole form. But Parmenides 
reprobates the position inferring that one and the same thing will be in many 
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things separate from each other, and so the thing itself will be separate from 
itself, which is of all things the most absurd. For if a finger, or any thing else 
which subsists in other things, whether it be a corporeal part or power, should 
be in many things separate from each other, it would also be separate from 
itself. For a corporeal power being in a subject will thus belong to subjects, 
and be separate from itself, since it will be both in one and many. And, with 
respect to a body, it is impossible that the whole of it should be in in this 
place, and at the same time in another. For it cannot be denied, that many 
bodies may be in one place when the bodies consist of pure immaterial light, 
such as those of the spheres in which the planets are carried, but it is 
impossible for the same body to be at the same time in many places. And 
hence it is impossible for a whole to be in many subjects corporeally. 

But, says Proclus, if you wish to perceive the accuracy of Plato’s diction in 
a manner adapted to theological speculation, divide the words, and say as 
follows:- Since forms first subsist in the paradigm of intelligibles, as we learn 
in the Timæus P"! each of the first forms will be one, and being, and a whole. 
And being such, it is impossible for the same thing to be in many things 
separate from each other, and at once, except in an exempt manner; so as to be 
both every where and no where, and, being present with all things without 
time, to be unmingled with them. For every divine form, being in itself, is also 
present with others. And those natures which are incapable of being at the 
same time in many things, derive this inability from not being in themselves: 
for that which is something belonging to one thing is not capable of belonging 
to another. 


19 (See page 40, line 131b) That Socrates, says Proclus, derived his example 
of day from the discourse of Zeno, is evident. For Zeno, wishing to evince 
how the many participate of a certain one, and are not destitute of the one, 
though they should be most remotely separated from each other, says in this 
very discourse, that whiteness, being one, is present both to us and the 
antipodes, in the same manner as day and night. On pev ex Tov {nywvocg doyou 
To Tapaderypa ethnde, Snow Exervos yap dnAwoon Bouvdopevocg owe Ta toa 
HETEXEL TLYOG EVOC, KOAL OUK EOTLY EPNM EVOÇ, Kav ÖLEOTNKEL TOPPWTATW AT 
ahAnrAwpy, etev ev TH AUT oyy marv OVOaY THY NEUKOTHTA Worpecva Kou NUL 
KOL TOLC QYTLHOTLY, OUTWC WC EVPporny Ko THY nuepay. Parmenides, however, 
corrects Socrates, as no longer preserving, by the example of day, form one and 
the same; but as introducing the partible instead of the impartible, and that 
which is one, and at the same time not one, instead of one; such as is whiteness 
with us and the antipodes. For the intention of Zeno’s discourse was not to 
ascend to separate form, but to lead his auditors to that form which subsists 
with, and is inseparable from, the many. 


20 (See page 40, line 131c) Every thing sensible is a multitude which has an 
adventitious one, but form is a certain one comprehending multitude 
uniformly. For in divine natures progression begins from the one, and from 
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hyparxis; since, if multitude subsists prior to the one, the one will be 
adventitious. From these things also, says Proclus, you may understand how 
fables assert that there are certain divisions and lacerations of the Gods, when 
they are divisibly participated by secondary natures, which distribute the 
impartible causes of things partible presubsisting in the Gods. For the division 
is not in reality of the divinities, but of these secondary natures, about them. 


21 (See page 40, line 131d) Parmenides, says Proclus, wishing to show the 
absurdity of admitting that a formal essence is partible, discourses concerning 
= magnitude, equality, and parvitude, because each of these is beheld about 
quantity. But quantity has not by any means a part the same with the whole, 
in the same manner as a part of quality appears to preserve the same power 
with the whole; whence also a part of fire is indeed diminished according to 
quantity, but according to quality preserves the nature of fire. In magnitude, 
therefore, equality, and parvitude, he very properly confutes those who say that 
forms are partible. For, if those forms which especially appear to be partible, 
because they introduce with themselves the conception of quantity, cannot be 
divisible, by a much greater reason other forms must be impartible, which do 
not introduce together with themselves such a conception; such as are the just 
itself, the beautiful itself, the similar itself, and the dissimilar itself, which 
Parmenides coordinating with magnitude itself inquires how they are 
participated by sensibles. About these, therefore, which appear to be quantities, 
he very properly forms the demonstration, and, in the first place, about 
magnitude. For, let magnitude be corporeally divisible. The part, therefore, 
will be less than the whole; and, if this be the case, the whole will be greater 
than the part. So that, if sensible magnitude receiving a part of magnitude in 
the intelligible world, ne. of magnitude itself, becomes great, this very thing is 
called great from receiving that which is smaller: for a part of magnitude itself 
is less and smaller. But it is supposed that things which participate of the great 
are great, and that things which participate of the small are small. 

Let us however consider magnitude itself by itself, apart from corporeal 
division. Do we not, therefore, say that it has multitude, and is not one alone? 
But, if it has multitude, shall we say that each of its parts is magnitude itself, 
or that each is less than the whole, but is by no means small? For, if a part is 
magnitude itself, in no respect less than the whole, there will be a progression 
to infinity; since this will not only be the case with this part, but also with its 
parts, and the parts of its parts, the parts always being the same with the 
wholes. But if magnitude has not magnitudes as its parts, the whole will 
consist from parts unadapted to it. It is necessary, therefore, that the parts as 
it were of magnitude itself should be magnitudes, according with the whole, but 
yet not that which the whole is. For the part of fire is fire, but the power of 
the whole is greater than that of the part; and neither does the whole consist 
from cold parts, nor is each part of equal strength with the whole. Hence we 
must conceive that magnitude itself has twofold powers, one of which inserts 
transcendency in incorporeals with respect to incorporeals; for in these there 
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is a certain magnitude, and the other in bodies with respect to bodies. So that, 
though form possesses abundance of power, yet it does not depart from its 
proper idiom in the multitude of the powers which it contains. By speculating 
intellectually in this manner parts and wholes in ideas, we shall avoid the 
absurdities with which Parmenides shows the speculation of them in a 
corporeal manner is attended. 


22 (See page 40, line 131d) Magnitude itself is the source of transcendency and 
exempt perfection to all things, whether such transcendency and perfection be 
intellectual, or vital, or subsisting with interval. But the equal is the cause of 
harmony and analogy to all things: for from equality, as we shall show in the 
Additional Notes to the Timaus [TTS vol. X, p. 530], all the mediums are 
derived, as well those belonging to the soul and such as are physical, as those 
that are mathematical; and the end of it is friendship and union. Since 
therefore the demiurgus, in adorning the universe, employed all the mediums, 
and the arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic bonds proceeding from these, 
it may be safely inferred that the one intellectual cause of these, which 
generates and adorns them, is this demiurgic equality. For, as the monad which 
subsists in the demiurgus gives subsistence to every natural number, so the 
equality which is there, generates all the mediums or middles which are here; 
since also the equality which is contained in our dianoétic part generates the 
mathematical mediums. But, if this be the case in images, much more in 
intellectual forms is equality the prolific source of all the variety of mediums 
which proceed about the world. Equality, therefore, is the cause of these to all 
mundane natures. It is likewise the supplier of coordination to beings; just as 
magnitude is the cause of exempt perfection, and parvitude of essential 
subjection. It appears, indeed, that all beings are adorned from this triad of 
forms, as they impart transcendency to superior natures, subjection to such as 
are inferior, and a communion of the same series to such as are coordinate. 
And it is evident that the perpetually indissoluble series of wholes are generated 
according to this triad. For every series requires these three, viz. transcendency, 
coordination and subjection. So that, if there are certain progressions of every 
form from on high, as far as to the last of things, and which, together with 
communion, preserve the distinction between things second and first, they are 
perfected through this triad. 

Let us now see how Parmenides confutes those who think that sensible equals 
participate parts of equality itself corporeally. For, if any sensible particular 
thus participates a part of equality, it is evident that it participates of something 
less than the whole. But, if this be the case, that which participates of the 
lesser is no longer lesser, but equal. It ought not however to be so; since it is 
agreed that forms give the appellations of themselves to sensibles. Hence that 
which participates of the lesser must not be called equal, but lesser; nor must 
that which participates of the equal be called lesser, but equal; nor that which 
participates of the greater be denominated equal or lesser, but greater. If, 
therefore, we direct our view to equality itself as an incorporeal essence, we 
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must say that being one it contains in itself the causes of all equalities, viz. of 
the equality in weights, in corporeal masses, in multitudes, in dignities and in 
generations; so that each of such-like particulars, which are all-various, is a 
certain equal, possessing a power and dignity subordinate to the whole. Since 
every form, therefore, generates all the idioms of the powers which it contains, 
it follows that there are many equalities comprehended under one equality. 
Nor ought we to wonder if all equalities, being subordinate to their 
comprehending unity, suffer this through the participation of parvitude itself. 
For all forms communicate with all; and magnitude itself, so far as it possesses 
-a lesser power than other forms, participates of parvitude. Parvitude itself also, 
so far as it surpasses other forms, participates of magnitude itself; while in the 
mean time every form 1s participated by sensibles so far as it is that which it 
is, and not so far as it communicates with others. 


23 (See page 41, line 131d) Parvitude itself may be considered as that which 
is the source of subjection in all forms, or it may be said to be that which 
supplies impartibility, connected continuity, and a power which converges to 
the same in every form. For through this souls are able to proceed from a life 
extended with body and sense to a more impartible form of life. Through this 
also bodies are compressed and connectedly contained in their indivisible causes; 
the whole world is one, and possesses the whole of its life converging in one 
thing, the middle; and from this the poles and centres, and all impartible 
sections, and contacts of circles, are derived. But the present discourse evinces 
that it is impossible for sensibles to participate a part of parvitude corporeally. 
For, if parvitude itself had a certain part, it would be greater than its part; since 
a part of the small, so far as it is a part, must be smaller than the whole: so that 
the small will evidently be greater than its proper part, which is smaller than 
it. But it is impossible that the small simply considered should be greater. For 
we now consider parvitude itself by itself, without any connection with 
magnitude. And such is the absurdity attending those that divide parvitude 
when such division is considered in the form itself. But we may also investigate 
another absurdity which takes place in the participants of parvitude, and which 
is as follows: If we divide the small itself, since the part of it is, as has been 
shown, smaller than the whole, it is evident that the thing, to which the part 
taken away from the whole of the small is added, will become greater by this 
addition, and not smaller. Hence parvitude must not be divided. 

We may also, says Proclus, interpret the present passage in the same manner 
as our associate Pericles. For, to whatever the part taken away from the small 
is added, this must necessarily become greater; but, by adding to that same 
thing the remaining part of the small thus divided, the whole thing will become 
small, and not greater than it was before: for the form was small from the 
beginning. It is absurd, therefore, to think that the small can be divided. 
Proclus adds, that the present passage to some appeared so difficult, that they 
considered it as spurious. The words of Parmenides however, by introducing 
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certain ablations and additions, evince that the participation which he 
reprobates is corporeal. 

But we may assert in common, says Proclus, respecting these three forms, 
magnitude, parvitude, and equality, or rather concerning all forms at once, that 
they are impartible, and are allotted an incorporeal essence. For every thing 
corporeal, being bounded according to interval, cannot after the same manner 
be present to things greater and lesser; but the equal, the greater, the lesser, and, 
in a similar manner, every other form are present to their participants, 
whatever interval they may possess. All forms, therefore, are without interval. 
For the same reason they are also established above all place; since without 
impediment they are every where present to their participants. But things 
which subsist in place are naturally destitute of this unimpeded presence: for 
it is impossible that they can be participated by all things which are arranged 
in different places. In like manner, forms are entirely expanded above all time: 
for they are present untemporally and collectively to all things; since 
generations themselves are certain preparations which precede the participations 
of forms. And generations indeed subsist in time, but forms give the 
participations of themselves to generated natures, in an instant, impartibly, 
without being in any respect indigent of temporal extension. Let not, 
therefore, any one transfer from participants to the things participated, either 
time, or local comprehension, or corporeal division; nor let him, in short, 
understand in forms either corporeal compositions or separations. For these 
things are very remote from the immaterial simplicity of forms, and from the 
purity of an impartible essence which is contained in eternity. 


24 (See page 41, line 131e) The whole form of these words, says Proclus, is 
excitative and maieutic of the conceptions of Socrates. Hence Parmenides does 
not add, like one who contends for victory in disputation, "sensibles, therefore, 
do not participate of forms,” but he excites Socrates, and calls forth his intellect 
to the discovery of the most proper mode of participation. But we have 
already observed that whole and part are not to be considered corporeally, but 
in a manner accommodated to immaterial and intellectual essences. Sensibles, 
therefore, participate both the whole and the parts of form. For, so far as the 
idiom of every form proceeds in its participants as far as to the last of them, 
the participation is that of a whole; but, so far as things secondary do not 
receive all the power of their causes, the participation is of parts. Hence the 
more elevated of participants receive more powers of the paradigm; but the 
more subordinate, fewer. So that, if there are men in other parts of the 
universe better than us, these, being nearer the idea of man, will have a greater 
communion with it, and according to a greater number of powers. Hence the 
celestial lion is intellectual, but the sublunary irrational: for the former is nearer 
to the idea of lion than the latter. The idiom indeed of idea pervades as far as 
to mortal natures; and hence things sublunary sympathize with things celestial. 
For one form, and communion according to this, produce the sympathy. The 
moon also, says Proclus, as beheld in the heavens is a divinity; but the lunar 
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form, which 1s beheld here in stones, preserves also a power appropriate to the 
lunar order, since it increases and decreases in conformity to the changes of the 
moon. Thus, one idiom proceeds from on high as far as to the last of things; 
and it is evident that it proceeds through mediums. For, if there is this one 
form both in gods and stones, much prior to its being present with the latter 
must it subsist in the middle genera, such as demons, or other animals. For 
certain series pervade from the intellectual Gods to the heavens, and again from 
the heavens into generation or the sublunary realms, being changed according 
to each of the elements, and subsiding as far as to earth. But of these series the 
- higher parts participate in a greater, but the lower in a lesser degree; one idiom 
being extended to all the parts, which makes the whole series one. 

Again, after another manner, we may say that sensibles participate both of the 
whole and of the parts of form. They participate of the whole, so far as the 
fabrication of form is impartible; whence also the same whole is every where 
present to all things, subsisting from itself in the first place, and afterwards 
filling the essence of its participants with its proper power. But they 
participate of the parts of form, so far as they do not participate of form itself, 
but of its images; and images are parts of their proper paradigms. For image 
is to its paradigm, as a part to the whole. And if any one, admitting this 
exposition, examines what has been already delivered concerning ideas, none of 
those impossibilities will follow, which some of the ancients have considered 
as the inevitable consequences of the doctrine of ideas. For, will it any longer 
be impossible that the same thing should be in all things, if we admit that an 
immaterial and intellectual form subsisting in itself, and requiring no seat nor 
place, is equally present to all things which are able to participate it? Will it 
be impossible that essentially impartible form, and which presubsists as one, 
should be divided in its participants and sustain a Titanic divulsion? And how 
is it not most true that what participates of magnitude itself participates of the 
lesser? For magnitude in the participant, being divisible, is the image of 
magnitude itself; but the image is less than the paradigm by a certain part. In 
like manner, that which we call equal in sensibles is less than the power of the 
equal itself, and is nothing more than the image of perfection; but the equal 
itself is greater than this, so far as it is more perfect in power. In short, with 
respect to each of these three forms, since they are exempt from their 
participants, measure their essence, and impart the cause of subjection to them; 
according to exempt transcendency, each employs magnitude itself; according 
to a measuring power, the equal itself; and according to the gift of subjection, 
parvitude itself. All, therefore, cooperate with each other in the gifts which 
they impart to secondary natures. For, if magnitude itself imparts a power 
which extends to all things, but parvitude impartibility, they are connascent 
with each other; since then pervading more impartibly to a great number of 
particulars, they are impartible in a greater degree: and both are in a greater 
degree equal, by being especially the measures both of themselves and others. 
There is nothing, therefore, absurd, nothing impossible, if whole and part are 
considered in a manner adapted to the nature of forms; but all things follow 
appropriately to the hypothesis. Whence also Parmenides appears continually 
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to ask Socrates, how sensibles participate of, and how whole and part are to be 
surveyed in, forms, elevating him to the most true conceptions concerning 
ideas. 


25 (See page 41, line 132a) From what has been already delivered (says 
Proclus) it is sufficiently evident that forms are not participated in a corporeal 
manner; whence we may infer that neither do they fabricate corporeally, nor 
operate by impulsion, like the motions of bodies. But if this be the case, it 1s 
evident that the order of forms is incorporeal. In the Sophista,'***) therefore, it 
is shown that The One is incorporeal; for, if it were body, it would require 
something else to unite its parts. But it is here shown that true being and 
intellectual forms have an impartible subsistence: and in the Laws,**"! that souls 
are incorporeal through their self-motive hypostasis. These, however, are the 
three orders prior to sensibles, viz. the order of souls, the order of intellectual 
essences, and the order of unities, the immediate progeny of The One. 

But here Parmenides ascends to a more perfect hypothesis concerning ideas, 
viz. whether sensibles participate of ideas as of physical reasons or productive 
principles, which are coordinate and connascent with their participants, but are 
at the same time incorporeal: for the doubt prior to this considered the 
participation of ideas as corporeal. Parmenides, therefore, ascends to a certain 
incorporeal reason, which, looking to things, we must define to be physical, 
and must assert, that the mode of participation is indeed incorporeal, but 
possesses something common with its participants. For if, together with 
incorporeal participation, we also consider the things participated as perfectly 
exempt from their participants, there will no longer any doubt remain 
concerning the participation; since these two things produce the doubt, the 
corporeal mode of being present, and the possession of something common 
between ideas and their participants, to which Socrates looking in the Phedo 
says, that it is dubious whether participation is the presence of forms, as in the 
preceding inquiry, whether sensibles participate of the whole of form, or only 
of a part; or whether it is not a being present. This second inquiry, therefore, 
considers form as in its participants, and as coordinate with them. For physical 
reasons and natures are arranged above bodies and the apparent order of forms; 
but at the same time they verge to bodies, and do not connect them exemptly. 
Hence, also, physical reasons are entirely coordinated with sensible forms. But 
Parmenides himself clearly teaches how we ascend to physical reasons; since we 
recur from things common in particulars to the proximate cause of them, 
which is entirely physical form. For, perceiving many things that are great, 
and one idea extending to all these, we conceive that there is a certain 
something great which is common to the magnitude in particulars. But that the 
discourse is about physical form, and a transition from sensibles to this form, 
is evident, as Proclus justly observes, from Parmenides employing such 
expressions as To oreoĝar, To dote, To Soxet, To nyn, and the like, which could 
not be employed about things which are objects of science, but are only 
adapted to physical concerns. In like manner we must say, with respect to 
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men, that we see many men, and one idea extending to all of them, the man 
in particulars. Whence we think that one man presubsists in the reasons or 
productive principles of nature, generative of the apparent man, and that thus 
the many participate of the one, as of physical reason proceeding into matter; 
such reason or form not being separate from matter, but resembling a seal 
verging to the wax, impressing in it the form which it contains, and causing it 
to be adapted to the whole of the inserted form. As the proximate transition, 
therefore, is from bodies to natures, Parmenides evinces that physical reasons 
fall short of the perfection of ideas, which is primary and unmingled with its 
- participants. 

From hence it may be inferred, that, as form is that primarily which the 
multitude under it is secondarily, it neither communicates with this multitude 
according to name alone, nor is synonymous with it; and that it is not 
necessary again to investigate that which is common to form and its depending 
multitude. When, therefore, we consider the one in every form, we ought not 
to investigate it either doxastically or dianoétically: for these knowledges are 
not connate with intellectual monads, which neither belong to the objects of 
opinion, nor to those of the dianoétic part, as we learn from the sixth book of 
the Republic." But it is fit that we should survey the simple and uniform 
essence of forms through intellectual intuition. Nor must we conceive that the 
one in these subsists according to composition from the many, or by an 
abstraction from particulars: for the intellectual number of forms proceeds from 
The Good and The One, and does not depart from a union and alliance adapted 
to the cause which gave it subsistence. Hence, Socrates in the Philebus, at 
one time calls ideas «nities, and at another time monads. For, considered with 
relation to The One, they are monads, because each is a multitude, since it is a 
certain being, life, and intellectual form; but considered with relation to their 
productions, and the series to which they give subsistence, they are unities; for 
things posterior to them are multiplied, and from their impartible essence 
become partible. If, therefore, that which is characterized by unity in forms 
is exempt from the many, it is evident that the knowledge of intellect, which 
is profoundly one, is sufficient to the apprehension of the one of forms. 
Whether, therefore, there is a multitude of participants, it does not multiply the 
unity of that which is participated; or, whether there are differences of parts in 
the participants, the impartible nature of forms is preserved immutable; or, 
whether there is composition in that which participates, the simplicity of 
intellectual forms remains eternally the same. For they are neither 
connumerated with their effects, nor do they give completion to their essence; 
since, if they subsisted in their productions, they could not be beheld as the 
principle of them, and as their prolific cause. For, in short, every thing which 
is something belonging to another cannot be a cause, simply considered; since 
every true cause is exempt from its effects, and is established in itself and from 
itself, separate from its participants. He, therefore, who is willing to pass from 
these sensibles, and every way divided natures, to forms themselves, must 
permit intellect instead of opinion to be the leader of the way, and must 
contemplate every form uncoordinated and unmingled with objects of sense; 
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neither conceiving that they possess any habitude with sensibles, nor surveying 
any common definition of essence between them and the many, nor, in short 
any coordination of participants and the things which are participated. But he 
who uses opinion in this transition, and apprehends forms mingled with 
sensibles, and connumerated with material reasons, will scarcely ascend as far 
as to nature, and the physical order of forms: whence, again, he must after these 
contemplate other more total monads, and this to infinity, till, arriving at 
intellectual boundaries themselves, he beholds in these self-subsisting, most 
simple, and eternal natures, the definite derivation of forms. Parmenides, 
therefore, gradually evinces that primary are expanded above divisible forms, 
and all that is mingled and connumerated with these, and this according to a 
wonderful transcendency of nature. 

And here, what Socrates observes in the Phaedo'™! respecting the participation 
of forms, is worthy of admiration: for he there says, that he cannot yet 
strenuously affirm whether it 1s requisite to call this participation presence, or 
communion or any thing else besides these. For, from the first doubt, it may 
be evinced that it is impossible for the participation to be presence, since neither 
the whole, nor certain parts of them, are able to be present with their 
participants. But, from this second doubt, we may confute those who contend 
that the participation is communion. If, therefore, there is any thing common 
to ideas and their participants, there will be a transition ad infinitum from the 
participants of that which is common to that which is common; and hence this 
latter doubt is different from the former. For the former was, that form is 
present with its participants, and 1s something belonging to them; but the latter, 
that form is different from its participant, but possesses an abundant 
communion with it. Hence, in the former, the argument proceeds from the 
inability of form being present, either according to the whole or a part of itself; 
but, in the latter, it no longer proceeds in a similar manner, but, from that 
which is common in form and its participant, again ascends to something else 
which is more common than the one form, and the many by which it is 
participated. He alone, therefore, can assign a scientific reason concerning the 
participation of forms, who takes away that which is corporeal in their being 
present, and removes that which is common from an incorporeal essence. For 
thus ideas will be incorporeally present with their participants, but will not be 
subdued by one relation towards them; that they may be every where, through 
their incorporeal nature, and no where, in consequence of being exempt from 
their participants. For a communion with participants takes away exempt 
transcendency. For it is requisite, indeed, that there should be communion, yet 
not as of things coordinate, but only so far as participants are suspended from 
ideas; but ideas are perfectly exempt from their participants. Corporeal 
presence, however, obscures a presence every way impartible. Bodies therefore, 
are things incapable of being wholly in many things; but essentially incorporeal 
natures are wholly present to things which are able to participate them; or, 
rather, they are not present to their participants, but their participants are 
present to them. And this is what Socrates obscurely signifies in the Phedo,!'™! 
when he says, "whether presence, or communion, or any thing else may be the 
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cause of the participation of forms.” Forms, therefore, must not be admitted 
to be the progeny and blossoms of matter, as they were said to be by the 
Stoics; nor must it be granted that they consist from a comixture of simple 
elements; nor that they have the same essence with spermatic reasons. For all 
these things evince their subsistence to be corporeal, imperfect, and divisible. 
Whence, then, on such an hypothesis, is perfection derived to things imperfect? 
Whence union to things every way dissipated? Whence is a never-failing 
essence present with things perpetually generated, unless the incorporeal and all- 
, perfect order of forms has a subsistence prior to these? Others again, of the 
ancients, says Proclus, assigned that which is common in particulars as the cause 
of the permanency in forms: for man generates man, and the similar is 
produced from the similar. They ought, however, at the same time, to have 
directed their attention to that which gives subsistence to what is common in 
particulars: for, as we have before observed, true causes are exempt from their 
effects. That which is common, therefore, in particulars, may be assimilated to 
one and the same seal which is impressed in many pieces of wax, and which 
remains the same, without failing, while the pieces of wax are changed. When, 
then, is it which proximately impresses this seal in the wax? For matter is 
analogous to the wax, the sensible man to the type, and that which is common 
in particulars, and verges to things, to the ring itself. What else, then, can we 
assign as the cause of this, than nature proceeding through matter, and thus 
giving form to that which is sensible, by her own inherent reasons? Soul, 
therefore, will thus be analogous to the hand which uses the ring, since soul is 
the leader of nature; that which ranks as a whole of the whole of nature, and 
that which is partial of a partial nature. But intellect will be analogous to the 
soul which impresses the wax through the hand and the ring; which intellect 
fills that which is sensible through soul and the nature of forms, and is itself the 
true Porus,’ generative of the reasons which flow, as far as to matter. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to stop at the things common in particulars, but we should 
investigate the causes of them. For why do men participate of this peculiar 
something which is common, but another animal of a different something 
common, except through unapparent reasons? For nature is the one mother 
of all things; but what are the causes of definite similitudes? And why do we 
say the generation is according to nature when man is from man,’ unless there 
is a reason of men in nature, according to which all sensible men subsist? For 
it is not because that which is produced is an animal, since if it were a lion that 
was produced from a man, it would be a natural animal indeed, but would no 
longer be according to nature, because it would not be generated according to 
a proper reason. It is necessary, therefore, that there should be another cause 
of similars prior to similars; and hence it is necessary to recur from the things 
common in particulars to the one cause which proximately gives subsistence to 


t See the speech of Diotima in the Banquet [203b]. 


t Cf. Aristotle’s Physics Il, 193b. 
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sensibles, and to which Parmenides himself leads us. That he does not, 
however, think it proper that we should stop at this cause, he manifests from 
what follows. For if, looking to these things which are common, we wish, 
beginning from these, to fashion ideas, in consequence of recurring in a similar 
manner to them from all things, we shall be in want not only of things of 
which there are ideas, but also of those of which there are not, such as of 
things contrary to nature, of things artificial, of things unessential, and of such 
as have no subsistence, such as an animal mingled from a goat and stag, 
(rparyeXadoc), or an animal mingled from a horse and centaur, (twwoxevtaupos); 
for there are also things common in these, and thus we shall establish ideas of 
non-entities. To which we may add, that we must likewise admit that there are 
ideas of infinities, as of irrational lines, and the ratios in numbers: for both 
these are infinite, and of both there are things common. If, therefore, we 
fashion certain ideas from these, we shall often make infinities, though it is 
requisite that ideas should be less numerous than their participants, the 
participants of each, at the same time, being many. Very properly, therefore, 
does Parmenides direct the mode of transition to ideas, as not being scientific, 
if it proceeds from the things common in sensibles; for it will always be 
possible to conceive different things common, and thus to proceed ad infinitum. 
But this is evident from the words that immediately follow. 


26 (See page 41, line 132a) Ideas must be considered as exempt and separate 
from, and as generative of, the many; and the transitions from things which are 
separated must be made, not through privations, but through forms, and in 
forms, till we arrive at self-subsistent and first natures. For how, through 
things indefinite and formless, can we arrive at form and bound? Ascending, 
indeed, from things material to spermatic reasons, we shall find something 
common in them, but which is imperfect; and proceeding from these to causes 
subsisting in soul, we shall perceive that the effective power of these 1s 
temporal. But if we run back to forms which are truly so called, we shall find 
that there is nothing common between these and sensibles. For these true 
forms are perfect, and their energy is incorporeal and eternal, and is above all 
generation. For the characteristics of all generation are the imperfect from 
itself, the partible, the temporal, from which forms being purified, they are 
liberated from all sensibles, and possess nothing in common with then; so that 
it is no longer possible to make a transition to any other something common. 
As, therefore, says Proclus, we observed in commenting on the former doubt, 
that forms are present with their participants through that which they impart, 
and are not present through their separate hypostasis; so, with respect to this 
second doubt, we say, that forms communicate with their participants, and do 
not communicate. They communicate by illuminating them from themselves, 
but do not communicate, in consequence of being unmingled with the 
illuminated natures. So that a certain similitude to them is divulsed, not from 
forms themselves, but from the illuminations proceeding from them. Hence, 
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through these they are said to communicate after a certain manner with 
sensibles; not as in things synonymous, but as in things second and first. 


27 (See page 41, line 132b) The fourth problem concerning ideas is here 
considered, viz. what kind of beings they are, or in other words, where they 
subsist, whether in souls, or prior to souls. Socrates, therefore, being separated 
by Parmenides from physical forms, calls idea a conception belonging to the 
soul, (vonua yuyxexov), and defines the place of it to be soul. For the form in 
soul is one and incorporeal; and this dogma is not attended with the former 
difficulties. For this form is exempt from the many, and is not coordinate with 
them like the forms in matter, in consequence of being allotted a subsistence 
in soul. There is likewise nothing common between this form and the many; 
nor is it either according to the whole, or a part of itself, in its participants, so 
that it may be shown to be separate from itself, or to have a partible 
subsistence. Socrates, therefore, by adopting this dogma, avoids the above- 
mentioned doubts. But, says Proclus, when Socrates calls idea a conception 
(onpa), we must not think that he asserts it to be that which is the object of 
intellectual vision, (ro vooupevor) in the same manner as we call that which is 
apprehended by sense sensible (wç acoOnua paper ro Ty cvoPnoe AnxTOV); but 
that intelligence itself understanding form, is here called a conception; being so 
denominated as a certain theorem and dogma ingenerated in souls, about 
dogmatized and deiform concerns. (Ovrw vonua Neyoperov wo Dewpnpa Tn Kat 
doypa ev Tag Wuyxaug eyyivopevor wept Twv doypanifoperwy Kar Oeoredwy 
apocypatwy). This conception, therefore, he says is ingenerated in souls, 
through the word ingenerated (eyytveo8an), manifesting that it does not subsist 
in them essentially. And this is that form of posterior origin (ro vorepoyerws 
e.6o¢), which some of the followers of Aristotle, and most of the moderns, so 
much celebrate, but which is entirely different from that reason or form which 
abides essentially in souls, and does not derive its subsistence from an 
abstraction from sensibles. Looking to this essential reason we say, that the 
soul is all forms, and is the place of forms, not in capacity only, but in that 
kind of energy, through which we call one skilled in geometry a geometrician 
in energy, even when he does not geometrize, and which Aristotle accurately 
calls the prior form of being in energy. This, therefore, which is denominated 
a conception, as of posterior origin, is very properly said to be different from 
the essential reason of the soul: for it is more obscure than the many in 
sensibles, as being posterior and not prior to them. But the essential reason or 
form of the soul is more perfect, because the conception of posterior origin, or 
in modern language, abstract idea, has a less essence than the many, but the 
essential form more. 

That it is not, however, proper to stop at conceptions of posterior origin, Le. 
notions gained by an abstraction from sensible particulars, but that we should 
proceed to those essential reasons which are allotted a perpetual subsistence 
within the soul, is evident to those who are able to survey the nature of things. 
For, whence is man able to collect into one by reasoning the perception of 
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many senses, and to consider one and the same unapparent form prior to things 
apparent, and separated from each other; but no other animal that we are 
acquainted with, surveys this something common, for neither does it possess a 
rational essence, but alone employs sense, and appetite, and imagination? 
Whence, then, do rational souls generate these universals, and recur from the 
senses to that which is the object of opinion? It is because they essentially 
possess the gnostically productive principles of things: for, as nature possesses 
a power productive of sensibles, by containing reasons, or productive principles, 
and fashions, and connects sensibles, so as by the inward eye to form the 
external, and in a similar manner the finger, and every other particular; so he 
who has a common conception of these, by previously possessing the reasons 
of things, beholds that which each possesses in common. For he does not 
receive this common something from sensibles; since that which is received 
from sensibles is a phantasm, and not the object of opinion. It likewise remains 
within such as it was received from the beginning, that it may not be false, and 
a non-entity, but does not become more perfect and venerable, nor does it 
originate from any thing else than the soul. Indeed, it must not be admitted 
that nature in generating generates by natural reasons and measures, but that 
soul in generating does not generate by animastic reasons and causes. But if 
matter possesses that which is common in the many, and this something 
common is essential, and more essence than individuals; for this is perpetual, 
but each of those is corruptible, and they derive their very being from this, 
since it is through form that every thing partakes of essence, - if this be the 
case, and soul alone possesses things common which are of posterior origin 
(vorepoyern kowa), do we not make the soul more ignoble than matter? For 
the form which is merged in matter will be more perfect and more essence than 
that which resides in the soul; since the latter is of posterior origin, but the 
former is perpetual; and the one is after, but the other generative and 
connective of the many. To which we may add, that a common phantasm in 
the soul derives its subsistence from a survey of that which is common in 
particulars. Hence it tends to this; for every thing adheres to its principle, and 
is said to be nothing else than a predicate; so that its very essence is to be 
predicated of the many. 

Further still: the universal in the many is less than each of the many; for by 
certain additions and accidents it is surpassed by every individual. But that 
which is of posterior origin (ze. universal abstracted from particulars) 
comprehends each of the many. Hence it is predicated of each of these; and 
that which is particular is contained in the whole of this universal. For this 
something common, or abstract idea, is not only predicated of that something 
common in an individual, but likewise of the whole subject. How then can it 
thence derive its subsistence, and be completed from that which is common in 
the many? For, if from the many themselves, where do we see infinite men, 
of all which we predicate the same thing? And if from that which is common 
in the many, whence is it that this abstract idea is more comprehensive than its 
cause? Hence it has a different origin, and receives from another form this 
power which is comprehensive of every individual; and of this form the 
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abstract idea which subsists in opinion is an image, the inward cause being 
excited from things apparent. To which we may add, that all demonstration, 
as Aristotle has shown in his Last Analytics," ™ 77") is from things prior, more 
honourable, and more universal. How, therefore, is universal more 
honourable, if it is of posterior origin? For, in things of posterior origin, that 
which is more universal is more unessential; whence species is more essence 
than genus. The rules, therefore, concerning the most true demonstration must 
be subverted, if we alone place in the soul universals of posterior origin: for 
these are not more excellent than, nor are the causes of, nor are naturally prior 
_ to, particulars. If, therefore, these things are absurd, it is necessary that 
essential reasons should subsist in the soul prior to universals, which are 
produced by an abstraction from sensibles. And these reasons or productive 
powers are indeed always exerted, and are always efficacious in divine souls, and 
in the more excellent orders of beings; but in us they are sometimes dormant, 
and sometimes in enerpy. 


28 (See page 41, line 132b) From the things common in particulars, it is 
necessary to recur to physical form, which 1s proximate to these; and after this 
to the reason or form in the soul which is of posterior origin, or which derives 
its subsistence from an abstraction from sensibles, and is a conception 
ingenerated in the soul. But when we have arrived thus far, it is requisite to 
pass on to the conception of the essential reason of the soul, and from this to 
make a transition to being itself, to which also Socrates is now led through the 
obstetric argument of Parmenides. As in intellect, therefore, that which 
understands, intelligence, and the intelligible, are united to each other, and 
intellectual conception every where pertains to the intelligible, it is evident that 
the intelligible is prior to intellectual conception, in which intelligible, the 
reason in the soul being firmly fixed, is a noéma, or intellectual conception. 
Hence, we must not stop in ascending from one form to another, till we arrive 
at true beings, or, in other words, intelligibles. For though we shall find that 
intellect and intelligibles are connately united to each other, yet intellect is a 
plenitude of forms according to the intelligible which it contains. And as we 
unite intellect and the intelligible to each other, so we should consider 
intelligibles to be the same with beings. For intellect being in itself, and 
intellectually perceiving itself, is at the same time full of intelligibles. And, as 
among sensibles, whatever is apparently one, is in reality a multitude; so in 
intelligibles, intellectual conception and being, which are two things, are 
profoundly absorbed in unity. 


29 (See page 41, line 132c) If all things participate of forms, but all things do 
not participate of intellectual conceptions, forms or ideas will not primarily be 
intellectual conceptions. For one of these three things must happen, either that 
things which participate of intellectual conceptions do not participate of 
intellection, or that forms are not intellectual conceptions, or that things which 
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are destitute of intelligence do not participate of forms, of which three the first 
and last are perfectly absurd. For every thing which participates of intellectual 
conception, understands intellectually, since the word noéma manifests 
intelligence; and things deprived of intelligence participate of forms; for 
inanimate natures participate of the equal, the lesser, and the greater, which are 
forms. Ideas, therefore, are not intellectual conceptions, nor are they 
essentialized in intellections, but in intelligibles. We must ascend, therefore, 
from things partible to the impartible reasons of nature, which do not 
intellectually perceive the things prior to themselves: for nature is not only 
deprived of intelligence, but is also irrational and destitute of phantasy. In the 
next place, we must rise from these to the intelligibles which are proximately 
placed above physical forms, and are the energies of the intellective soul, 
according to the position of Socrates concerning them: for he says, that they 
are ingenerated in the soul, and are noémata, as being intellections of the soul. 
But from these we must ascend to true intelligibles: for these are able to be the 
causes of all things which have a formal subsistence, but this cannot be asserted 
of such things as are intellectual conceptions only. 

Here, however, as Proclus well observes, it is worth while to enquire, why, 
since all things subsist intellectually in intellect, all sensible natures in 
consequence of participating forms do not intellectually energize? and why, 
since all things there possess life, all things that are assimilated to them do not 
live? The answer is, that the progression of beings gradually subsiding from the 
first to the last of things, obscures the participations of wholes and all-perfect 
essences. Demiurpic energy also pervading through all things, gives subsistence 
to all things, according to different measures of essence; and besides this, all 
things do not similarly participate of the same form. For some things 
participate of it in a greater, and others in a lesser degree; and some things are 
assimilated to form according to one power, others according to two, and 
others according to many powers. Whence also there are certain series which 
beginning supernally extend as far as to things beneath. Thus, for instance, says 
Proclus, the form of the moon is beheld first of all in the Gods according to 
that which is characterized by The One and The Good in form: for all things are 
deified from The Good, as Socrates says in the sixth book of the Republic, 59% 
through the light of truth. This form is also beheld in angels, according to that 
which is intellectual in form; and in demons, according to the dianoétic energy. 
It is likewise beheld in animals which are no longer able to imitate it 
intellectually, but vitally. Hence, the Egyptian Apis, and the lunar fish, and 
many other animals, differently imitate the celestial form of the moon. And 
this form is beheld in the last place in stones; so that there is a certain stone 
suspended from this form, and which sustains augmentations and diminutions, 
together with the moon in the heavens, though it is deprived of life. It must 
not, therefore, be supposed that all things receive all the powers of forms, but, 
together with proper subjection, some things receive a greater, and others a 
lesser, number of these; while that alone which is the idiom of the participated 
form, and according to which it differs from other forms, is necessarily seen in 
all its participants. To which we may add, that the participation being 
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different, the subordinate idioms of forms first desert the participants, and 
afterwards those that are more total than these; but those idioms which are 
primary, and are particularly allied to The One, are similarly apparent in all the 
productions of form. For every form is one and a multitude, the multitude not 
giving subsistence to The One according to composition, but The One producing 
the many idioms of the form. Form, therefore, uniformly is, and lives, and 
intellectually energizes; but with respect to its progeny, some participate of all 
these, others of more or less of them, and others of one idiom alone. Since also 
in forms themselves, their intellectual nature is derived from the first intellect, 
‘their life from imparticipable, or the first life, their being from the first being, 
and The One which they contain from the unity which is beyond beings. 


30 (See page 41, line 132d) Socrates, says Proclus, being led by the 
obstetrication of Parmenides to the intelligible essence of forms, thinks that 
here especially, the order and the mode of the participation of forms should be 
investigated; asserting, indeed, that forms themselves are established in nature, 
but that other things are generated as their resemblances. Having, therefore, 
thus explored the order of forms, he at the same time introduces the mode of 
participation, and dissolves the former doubts, that he may not be compelled 
to say that sensibles participate either of the whole or a part of form, or that 
forms are coordinate with sensibles. For a paradigm is not present with its 
image, nor coordinate with it. The participation, therefore, is through 
similitude; which Socrates introduces, calling forms paradigms, but their 
participants resemblances. And so confident is he in these assertions, that he 
who before swore that it was not easy to define what the participation of forms 
is, now says that the mode of participation is eminently apparent to him. But 
he is thus affected through his acuteness, and the power of Parmenides 
perfecting his spontaneous conceptions concerning divine natures; by which it 
is also evident that the manner of what is said is maieutic, or obstetric, and not 
contending for victory («karaywnonkoç). For it would not otherwise advance 
Socrates, and perpetually perfect his conceptions. For the end of obstetrication 
is the evocation of inward knowledge, but of contention, victory. If, therefore, 
Socrates by every doubt advances, and is perfected, and distinctly evolves his 
conceptions concerning primary forms, we must say that he is rather 
obstetricated than vanquished by Parmenides. 

This being premised, let us see how the hypothesis of Socrates approximates 
to the truth, but does not yet possess the perfect. For he is right in 
apprehending that forms are intellectual and truly paradigms, and in defining 
their idiom, by asserting that they are established; and further still, in admitting 
that other things are assimilated to them. For the stable and a perpetual 
sameness of subsistence are the idioms of eternally energizing forms. For, in 
the Politicus,’ it is said that a subsistence according to the same, and after the 
same manner, belongs only to the most divine of all things; and the Eleatean 
guest, in the Sophista,!**! defines the being established (To eoravac) to be nothing 
else than a subsistence according to the same, and after the same manner. If, 


therefore, Socrates also says, that forms are established, but things established 
subsist according to the same and after the same manner, and things which thus 
subsist are the most divine of all things, it is evident that forms will be most 
divine. Hence, they will no longer be the conceptions of souls, but will be 
exempt from every thing of this kind. These things, therefore, are rightly 
asserted; and Socrates also very properly admits union in forms prior to 
multitude. For the words in nature (ev ry dvoe) manifest the one enad or 
unity of forms. It is usual indeed with Plato to give the appellation of nature 
to intelligibles. For Socrates, in the Philebus,P™ says, that a royal intellect, and 
a royal soul, subsist in the nature of Jupiter; and Timzus?”4] says "the nature of 
animal itself being eternal,” signifying by nature the monad of intelligible ideas. 
Such, therefore, is that which is now called nature, viz. the one unity and 
comprehension of intelligible forms. And thus far, as we have said, Socrates is 
right. 

However, as he only attributes a paradigmatic idiom to ideas, and does not 
assert that they also perfect, guard, and unite, in this respect he will appear to 
have yet imperfectly apprehended the theory concerning them. For every form 
is not only the paradigm of sensibles, but also gives subsistence to them; since 
if it were alone paradigmatic, another nature would be requisite, in order to 
produce and assimilate sensibles to forms, which would thus remain sluggish 
and unmoved, without any efficacious power, and resembling impressions in 
wax. Forms, therefore, produce and generate their images: for it would be 
absurd that the reasons in nature should possess a certain effective power, but 
that intelligible forms should be deprived of it. Hence, every divine form is not 
only paradigmatic, but also paternal, and is by its very essence a cause 
generative of the many. It is also perfective: for it leads sensibles from the 
imperfect to the perfect, fills up their indigence, and brings matter, which 1s all 
things in capacity, to become that in energy which it was in capacity, prior to 
its becoming specific. Forms, therefore, contain in themselves this perfective 
power. But do they not also possess a guardian power? For whence is the 
order of the universe indissoluble, except from forms? Whence those stable 
reasons, and which preserve the one sympathy of wholes infrangible, through 
which the world abides for ever perfect, without the desertion of any form, 
except from stable causes? Again, the divisible and dissipated nature of bodies 
is no otherwise compressed and connected than by impartible power. For body 
is of itself divisible, and requires the connective power of forms. But, if union 
precedes this connection, for every thing connective must previously be one 
and undivided, form will not only be generative, and possess a guarding and 
perfective power, but it will also be connective and unific of all secondary 
natures. Socrates, therefore, should not only have said that form is a paradigm, 
but should also have added, that it connects, guards, and perfects the things 
assimilated; which Timzus®”! also teaching us, says, that the world was 
generated perfect and indissoluble through the assimilation to all-perfect animal 
itself. | 
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31 (See page 42, line 132d) Socrates, as we have before observed, was not 
accurate in asserting that ideas are paradigms alone, since they also generate, 
perfect, and guard sensibles; and that sensibles are resemblances alone of ideas, 
since they are generated and guarded by them, and thence derive all their 
perfection and duration. This being the case, Parmenides, in a truly divine 
manner, grants that forms are established as paradigms in nature; but Socrates 
having introduced similitude, and a participation according to similitude, in 
order to solve the first doubts concerning the participation of forms, 
Parmenides being desirous to indicate the primary and total cause of paradigm 
and its exemption from all habitude to its resemblances, shows, that if sensible 
is similar to intelligible form, it is not requisite that the habitude should 
reciprocate, and that the intelligible should be similar to the sensible form, lest, 
prior to two things similar to each other, we should again investigate some 
other form, the cause of similitude to both: for things similar to each other 
entirely participate a certain something which is the same, and through this 
something same which is in them they are said to be similar. Hence, if it be 
granted that the participant and that which is participated are similar, or, in 
other words, the paradigm and its resemblance, there will be prior to these 
something else which assimilates them, and this will be the case ad infinitum. 
To avoid this inconvenience, Socrates should have said that the similar is 
twofold, the one being similar conjoined with the similar, the other being as 
a subject similar to its archetype; and the one being beheld in the sameness of 
a certain one ratio, but the other not only possessing sameness, but at the same 
time difference, when it is similar in such a manner as to possess the same form 
from, but not together with, it. And thus much may be said logically and 
doubtingly. 

But if we direct our attention to the many orders of forms, we shall find the 
profundity which they contain. For there are physical forms prior to sensibles, 
the forms in soul prior to these, and intellectual forms preceding those in soul; 
but there are no longer others prior to these. Intellectual forms, therefore, are 
paradigms alone, and are by no means similar to the things posterior to these; 
but the forms in soul are both paradigms and images. And so far as they are 
images, both these forms themselves, and the things posterior to them, are 
similar to each other, as deriving their subsistence from the same intellectual 
forms. This is also the case with physical forms, which are similar to sensibles, 
so far as both are images of the forms which are above them. But those forms 
which are alone paradigms, are no longer similar to their images: for things are 
similar through a participation of a certain sameness; but paradigmatic forms 
participate of nothing, since they rank as the first of things. 

We may also say, speaking theologically, that there is one order of forms in 
the mundane intellect, another in the demiurgic intellect, and another subsisting 
between these, viz. in participated but supermundane intellect, or, in other 
words, in an intellect consubsistent indeed with soul, but unconnected with 
body, and binding the forms in the mundane intellect with that intellect which 
is not consubsistent with soul, and is therefore called imparticipable. To those, 
therefore, who begin downwards, we may say that the intellectual forms in the 


world and in soul are similar to each other, so far as all these are secondary to 
the assimilative or supermundane intellects, and are as it were sisters to each 
other. But to those who recur to imparticipable intellect, this can no longer 
be said. For the assimilative order has a middle subsistence; and hence it 
assimilates sensibles which are subordinate to it to intellectual forms, but not, 
vice versa, intellectuals to sensibles. For it is not lawful that what is secondary 
should impart any thing to that which is primary, nor that what is primary 
should receive any thing from what is secondary. That Parmenides, therefore, 
might indicate to Socrates these paradigms, which are indeed intellectual, but 
established in imparticipable intellect prior to assimilative intellect, he shows 
him that it is not proper that the habitude of forms to sensibles should 
reciprocate: for this pertains to things secondary to an assimilative cause. 


32 (See page 42, line 133a) Parmenides justly infers that sensibles do not 
participate of all forms through the similar; for this is effected through another 
more principal cause, viz. the uniting cause of wholes. The efficacious power 
of forms also, in conjunction with the aptitude of sensibles, must be considered 
as together giving completion to the fabrication of the universe. The 
assimilative genus of forms, therefore, which are denominated by theolopists 
supermundane, are able to connect and conjoin mundane causes with their 
participants. This genus also connects according to a medium first intellectual 
forms and their participants, imparting to secondary natures a habitude to these 
forms; but the uniting cause of wholes, or in other words The One, connects 
supernally, and with exempt transcendency, intelligible forms with sensibles. 
It may also be truly asserted that the third cause of similitude is the aptitude 
of the recipient. For, in consequence of this being in capacity what form is in 
energy, that which is generated becomes similar to form. So that the three 
causes of assimilation are the subject matter, that which connects together the 
things perfecting and perfected, and that which subsists between these, and 
binds the extremes in union. What is asserted, therefore, is in a certain respect 
true. For if we investigate the one most principal cause of participation, we 
must not say that it is similitude, but a cause superior to both intellectual and 
intelligible forms. 


33 (See page 42, line 132a) Parmenides here indicates the essence of divine 
forms, which is uncircumscribed, and incapable of being narrated by our 
conceptions. For the discourse is, indeed, dubious to those who undertake to 
define accurately their essence, order, and power, to behold where they first 
subsist, and how they proceed; what the divine idioms are which they receive; 
how they are participated by the last of things, and what the series are to 
which they give subsistence; with such other particulars of a more theological 
nature as the speculation of them may afford. And these things, indeed, 
Parmenides indicates, but Socrates has not yet touched upon the doubts 
concerning them. For Parmenides was willing, not only beginning downwards 
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to define the order of divine forms, but also beginning from on high to behold 
their idiom. For he has already spoken concerning physical forms, and such 
as are simply intellectual, and concerning those that are properly intellectual. 
Something also will be said concerning those that are called intelligible and at 
the same time intellectual; and, in the last place, concerning those that are alone 
intelligible. But how he speaks concerning these, says Proclus, and that his 
discourse is under the pretext of doubting, is already evident to the more 
sagacious, and follows from what has been said. 


34 (See page 42, line 132b) That the discourse concerning ideas, says Proclus, 
is full of very numerous and most difficult doubts, is evident from the infinite 
assertions of those posterior to Plato, some of which regard the subversion, and 
others the admission, of ideas. And those that admit their subsistence think 
differently respecting their essence; concerning the particulars of which there 
are ideas, the mode of participation, and other all-various problems with which 
the speculation of them is attended. Parmenides, however, does not attend to 
the multitude of doubts, nor does he descend to their infinite length, but, in 
two of the greatest, comprehends all the subsequent investigation concerning 
them; through which doubts it appears that forms are neither apprehended and 
known by us, nor have any knowledge of, nor providentially energize about, 
sensibles; though, through this we especially embrace a formal essence, that, as 
being ourselves intellectual, we may energize about it, and may contemplate in 
it the providential causes of wholes. But, if ideas are not known by us, it is 
also vain to say that they have any subsistence; for we do not even know that 
they are, if we are ignorant of their nature, and are, in short, incapable of 
apprehending them, and do not possess from our own essence that which ts 
preparatory to the speculation of them. Such, then, are the doubts, both of 
which happen through the exempt essence of forms, which exemption we 
consider so transcendent as to have no communication with secondary natures. 
For that which thus subsists is foreign from us, and is neither known by, nor 
is gnostic of, us. But, if the exempt nature of forms, together with 
transcendency, is also present to all things, our knowledge of them will be 
preserved, and they will possess a formal knowledge of secondary natures. For 
if they are every where present to all things, we may then be able to meet with 
them, by only making ourselves adapted to the reception of them. And if they 
adorn all things, they comprehend intellectually the cause of the things 
adorned. It is necessary, therefore, that those who wish to guard these dogmas, 
should consider forms as unshaken and exempt, and pervading through all 
things. And here also we may see how this accords with the unrestrained 
nature of forms: for neither does that which is demiurpic in them possess any 
habitude to things secondary, nor is their unrestrained and exempt nature such 
as to be incommunicable with, and foreign from, sensibles. 

But here the divine conception of Plato is truly admirable, which previously 
subverts through these doubts all the confused and atheistical suspicion 
concerning divine forms; imitating in this respect intellect itself, which, prior 
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to the shadowy subsistence of evils, gave subsistence to subvertive powers. 
That it is not proper, therefore, to make that which is generative in forms 
possessing any habitude to that which is generated, or that which is 
paradigmatic to consist in verging to that which is governed, Parmenides has 
sufficiently shown in what has been already delivered. For all habitude requires 
another collective and connecting cause, so that, prior to forms, there will be 
another form conjoining both through similitude; since habitude is of the 
similar, with relation to the similar. But that the exempt nature of forms 1s not 
sluggish and without providential energy, and is not foreign from things 
secondary, Parmenides indicates through these doubts. For, perhaps, some one, 
alone looking to the unrestrained nature of forms, may say that they neither 
know their participants, nor are known by us. Hence, he leads Socrates to an 
animadversion of the mode of the exempt power of divine forms. And how, 
indeed, he collects that sensibles are not known by them, will be afterwards 
manifest to us; but he wishes, first of all, to evince that we are not able to 
know them, assuming, for this purpose, in a manner perfectly divine, that the 
science which we possess pertains to human objects of scientific knowledge, but 
that divine science belongs to such as are divine. And this, indeed, appears to 
deprive us of the knowledge of divine natures. It is, however, true in a certain 
respect, and not according to one mode, but after one manner when 
philosophically, and after another when theologically, considered. For let the 
science which is with us pertain to our objects of scientific knowledge; but 
what prevents such objects from being images of divine natures? And why may 
we not know divine natures through them, in the same manner as the 
Pythagoreans, perceiving the images of the divine orders in numbers and 
figures, and being conversant with these, endeavoured to obtain from them as 
from certain types, a knowledge of things divine. Why, also, is it wonderful 
that the science which is with us should be so called with relation to that 
which is with us the object of scientific knowledge, and should be conjoined 
with this? For it is coordinate to that with respect to which it is denominated. 
It may also, not as coordinate knowledge, but as that which is of an inferior 
order, be admitted to intelligibles themselves. For coordinate knowledges of 
all things are of one kind, and those which are arranged according to a different 
order of things known, of another, and which either apprehend the nature of 
things subordinate in a more excellent manner, as opinion the nature of 
sensibles, or which apprehend things more excellent secondarily and 
subordinately, as opinion that which 1s the object of science. He, therefore, 
who possesses scientific knowledge, and he who opines rightly, know the same 
thing, but the one in a more excellent, and the other in a subordinate manner. 
Hence there is no absurdity that science should be denominated not with 
relation to the object of science among intelligibles, but with relation to that 
with which it is conjoined, and that it should apprehend the former not as 
coordinate, but in a secondary degree. Agreeably to this, Plato in his seventh 
Epistle!) says that the intelligible form is not known through science but 
through intelligence, or the direct and immediate vision of intellect. For 
scientific knowledge is of a more composite nature with respect to intellectual 
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intuition; but intellect is properly the spectator of ideas: for these are naturally 
intellectual, and we every where know the similar by the similar; intelligibles 
indeed by intellect, the objects of opinion by opinion, and things scientific by 
science. It is by no means wonderful, therefore, that there should be no science 
of forms, and yet that another knowledge of them should remain, such as that 
which we denominate intelligence. 

But if you are willing, says Proclus, to speak after another more theological 
mode, you may say that ascending as far as to intellectual forms, Parmenides 
shows that the forms which are beyond these, and which possess an exempt 
transcendency, such as are the intelligible, and the intelligible and at the same 
time intellectual forms, are better than our knowledge. Hence by asserting that 
souls when perfectly purified, and conjoined with the attendants on the twelve 
supercelestial Gods, then merge themselves in the contemplation of these forms, 
you will perhaps not wander from the divinely-inspired conception of Plato. 
For as there are three orders of forms prior to the assimilative order as is 
evident from the second hypothesis of the Parmenides, viz. the intellectual, the 
intelligible and at the same time intellectual, and the intelligible; intellectual 
forms indeed are proximate to secondary natures, and through the separation 
which they contain are more known to us, but intelligible and at the same time 
intellectual forms are not to be apprehended by that partial knowledge by 
which we perceive things coordinate with our nature; and hence these forms 
are characterized by the unknown, through their exempt transcendency. 

Let us know consider, says Proclus, the words of Plato, because through these 
he indicates who is a fit hearer of these things, and who is adapted to be a 
teacher of them. For it is requisite that the hearer should possess a naturally 
good disposition, and this in a remarkable degree, that he may be by nature a 
philosopher, may be astonished about an incorporeal essence, and prior to 
things visible may always pursue something else and reason concerning it, and 
may not be satisfied with things present; and in short he must be such a one 
as Socrates in the Republic”! describes him to be, who naturally loves the 
speculation of wholes. In the next place, he must be skilled in a multitude of 
particulars, not indeed in a multitude of human affairs, for these are trifling, 
and contribute nothing to a divine life, but in logical, physical, and 
mathematical theorems. For such things as our dianoétic power is unable to 
survey in the Gods, we may behold in these as in images; and beholding we are 
induced to believe the assertions of theologists concerning divine natures. Thus 
if he wonders how multitude is contained in The One, and all things in the 
impartible, he will perceive that the even and the odd, the circle and the sphere 
and other forms of numbers are contained in the monad. If he wonders how 
a divine nature makes by its very essence, he will perceive in natural objects 
that fire essentially imparts heat, and snow coldness. And if he wonders how 
causes are every where present with their effects, he will behold the images of 
this in logic. For genera are every where predicated of the things of which 
species are predicated, and the latter indeed with the former, but the former 
without the latter. And thus in every thing, he who is unable to look directly 
to a divine nature, may survey it through these as images. It is requisite, 


therefore, in the first place, that he should possess a naturally good disposition, 
which is allied to true beings, and is capable of becoming winged, and which 
as it were from other persuasions vindicates to itself the conceptions concerning 
permanent being. For as in every study we require a certain preparation, in 
like manner in order to obtain that knowledge which genuinely leads to being, 
we require a preceding purified aptitude. In the next place, skill, as we have 
said, in many and all-various theorems is requisite, through which he will be 
led back to the apprehension of these things; and, in the third place, alacrity, 
and an extension of the powers of the soul about the contemplation of true 
beings; so that from his leader alone indicating, he may be able to follow his 
indications. 

Three things, therefore, are requisite to the contemplation of an incorporeal 
nature, a naturally good disposition, skill, and alacrity. And through a 
naturally good disposition indeed, faith in a divine nature will be spontaneously 
produced; but through skill the truth of paradoxical theorems will be firmly 
possessed; and through alacrity the amatory tendency of the soul to the 
contemplation of true being will be excited. 

But the leader, says Proclus, of these speculations, will not be willing through 
a long discourse to unfold divine truth, but to indicate it with brevity, framing 
his language similar to his intellections; nor will he accomplish this from things 
known and at hand, but supernally, from principles most profoundly one. Nor 
again, will he so discourse as that he may appear to speak clearly, but he will 
be satisfied with indications. For it is requisite that mystical concerns should 
be mystically delivered, and that occult conceptions respecting divine natures, 
should not be rendered popular. Such then is the hearer and such the leader 
of these discourses. And in Parmenides you have a perfect leader of this kind; 
and hence if we attend to the mode of his discourse we shall find that he 
teaches many things through a few words, that he derives what he says 
supernally, and that he alone indicates concerning divine natures. But in 
Socrates you have a hearer of a naturally good disposition indeed, and amatory, 
but not yet perfectly skilled; whence also Parmenides exhorts him to exercise 
himself in dialectic, that he may obtain skill in the theorems, receiving indeed 
his naturally good disposition and his impulse, but supplying what is deficient. 
He also informs us that the end of this triple power is the being freed from 
deception in reasonings concerning divine natures: for he who is deficient in 
any one of these three, must be compelled to assent to many things that are 
false. I only add that instead of xar pn apung, as in Thompson’s edition of this 
dialogue, it appears from the commentary of Proclus that we should here read 
Kal pe» Eevdunc, as in our translation. 


35 (See page 42, line 133c) The discourse here proceeds to other doubts, one 
of which takes away from our soul the knowledge of true beings, but the other 
deprives divine natures of the knowledge of sensibles; through both which our 
progressions from and conversion to divine natures, are destroyed. Things 
second and first also appear to be divulsed from each other, second being 
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deprived of first, and first being unprolific of second natures. The truth 
however is, that every thing is in all things in an appropriate manner; the 
middle and last genera of wholes subsisting causally in things first, whence also 
they are truly known by them, as they also subsist in them; but things first 
subsisting according to participation in such as are middle; and both these in 
such things as are last. Hence souls also know all things in a manner 
accommodated to each; through images indeed things prior to them; but 
according to cause things posterior to them; and in a connate and coordinate 
manner, the reasons or productive principles which they themselves contain. 
. These doubts, therefore, are extended after the two prior to these concerning 
the order of ideas, because Socrates and every one who admits that there are 
ideas must be led to this hypothesis, through a causal and scientific knowledge 
of every thing in the world. Hence those who deny that there are ideas, deny 
also the providential animadversion of intelligibles. Parmenides, therefore, 
proposes at present to show that by admitting ideas to be alone exempt from 
things it must also be necessarily admitted that they are unknown, as there will 
no longer be any communion between us and them, nor any knowledge, 
whether they subsist or not, whether they are participated, and how, and what 
order they are allotted, if they are alone exempt, and are not together with 
unrestrained energy, the causes of secondary natures. But to the speculation of 
this the discourse preassumes certain axioms and common conceptions; and, in 
the first place, that ideas are not entirely exempt, and do not subsist by 
themselves without any communion with things subordinate. For how can this 
be possible, since both we and all other things are suspended from them? For 
the place in which they subsist is intellect, not that it is the place as if they 
required a seat, in the same manner as accidents require essence for their 
support, or as material forms require matter. Intellect indeed, does not 
comprehend them, as if they were its parts heaped together by composition, 
but in the same manner as the centre comprehends in itself the many 
terminations of the lines which proceed from it, and as science, the many 
theorems of which it is the source; not being composed from the many, but 
subsisting prior to the many, and all being contained in each. For thus intellect 
is many, containing multitude impartibly i in the unity of its nature; because it 
is not The One which subsists prior to all multitude, but is collectively one 
multitude, its multitude being profoundly united through the dominion of 
unity in its nature. In this manner, therefore, is intellect the place of ideas. 
Hence, if soul is not the same with intellect, those ideas will not be in us of 
which intellect is the place. Hence, also, it is evident that the discourse in this 
dialogue about ideas becomes perpetually more perfect, ascending to certain 
more-united hypostases of these luminous beings. For the discourse no longer 
supposes them to be corporeal or physical, or conceptions of the soul, but prior 
to all these. For they are not in us, says Parmenides; nor are they coordinate 
with our conceptions. 

You may say, then, philosophically with Proclus, that they are exempt from, 
and are not in us; and that they are present every where, and are participated 
by us, without being ingenerated in their participants. For they being in 


themselves, are proximate to all things for participation that are capable of 
receiving them. Hence, we participate them through the things which we 
possess, and this is not only the case with us, but also with more excellent 
natures, who possess in themselves essential images of ideas, and introducing 
these as vestiges of paradigms to ideas, they know the latter through the 
former. For he who understands the essence of these, knows also that they are 
images of other things, but knowing this, it is also necessary that by 
intellections he should come into contact with the paradigms. But you may 
say, theologically, that the forms which are exempt from those that are 
intellectual, are perfectly established above our order. Hence, of intellectual 
forms, we perceive both in ourselves, and in sensibles, images; but the essence 
of intelligibles, through its profound union, is perfectly exempt both from us 
and all other things, being of itself unknown. For it fills Gods and intellects 
with itself; but we must be satisfied with participating intellectual forms in a 
manner adapted to the soul. Plato also manifests these things which he makes 
out life to be twofold, political and theoretical, and assigns us a twofold felicity; 
elevating the former life to the patronymic government of Jupiter, and the 
latter to the Saturnian order and a pure intellect. For from hence it is evident 
that he re-elevates the whole of our life, as far as to the intellectual kings: for 
Saturn subsists at the summit, and Jupiter at the extremity, of the intellectual 
order. But such things as are beyond these, he says in the Phaedrus,!*" are the 
spectacles of souls divinely inspired and initiated in them as in the most blessed 
of all mysteries. So that thus the proposed axiom will be true, when considered 
as pertaining to a certain formal order. And thus much for the things. 

With respect to the diction, says Proclus, the words xy ôn w Tappendy; "In 
what respect, O Parmenides?" are the interrogation of Socrates, vehemently 
wondering if intellectual form is unknown, and not yet perceiving the 
transition, and that Parmenides proceeds through the whole extent of forms till 
he ends in the first ideas. But the words two yap av aum xa" umy ert ev; 
"For how could it any longer subsist itself by itself?” are asserted according to 
common conceptions. For every thing exempt is of itself, and is itself by itself, 
neither subsisting in any other, nor in us. Hence, through these three terms, 
itself, by itself, and essence, Parmenides unfolds the whole truth concerning these 
forms. For the first of these indicates their simplicity, the second, their separate 
transcendency, and the third their perfection established in essence alone. In the 
next place, the words xadwo eyeto, "You speak well," are not delivered 
ironically, and as if Parmenides was from them beginning a confutation, but as 
receiving the spontaneous intuition of Socrates, and his conception about divine 
nature. For the assumed axiom is true, Timzus*! also asserting that true being 
neither receives any thing into itself, as matter does form, nor proceeds into 
any other place, as form does into manner. It remains, therefore, separately in 
itself, and being participated, does not become any thing belonging to its 
participants, but, subsisting prior to them, imparts to these as much as they are 
able to receive; neither being in us, for we participate, not receiving idea itself, 
but something else proceeding from it; nor being generated in us, for it is 
entirely void of generation. 
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36 (See page 42, line 133c) This is the second axiom, says Proclus, 
contributing to the speculation of the proposed object of inquiry. For the 
former axiom was, that forms are by no means in us, but in themselves; but 
this second axiom is, that sensibles when denominated as relatives, are so 
denominated with relation to each other; and that intelligibles are denominated 
with relation to each other, and not with relation to sensibles; and that 
sensibles are not denominated with relation to intelligibles. For, by those who 
are accustomed to consider these things more logically, it is well said, that 
universals ought to be referred as relatives to universals, but particulars to 
particulars; science simply considered to that which is simply the object of 
science, but a particular science to a particular object of science; things 
indefinite to the indefinite; such as are definite to the definite; such as are in 
capacity to things in capacity; and such as are in energy to things in energy. 
And of these things the logical and physical treatises of the ancients are full. 
If, therefore, in things universal, and things particular, alternations cannot be 
admitted in comparing the one with the other, by a much greater reason it 
cannot take place in ideas and the images of ideas; but we must refer sensibles 
to sensibles, and intelligibles to intelligibles. These things, then, are perfectly 
true, if we consider each so far as it is that which it is, and not so far as it 
makes something, or is generated something. For in this case, sensibles have 
the relation of things generated to intelligibles, but intelligibles, that of 
producing causes to sensibles; and as images, sensibles are related to intelligibles, 
but ideas, as paradigms, are related to sensibles. 

If, therefore, we assume dominion itself, it must be referred to servitude itself; 
but if we consider it as a paradigm, it must be referred to that which is similar 
to dominion itself; though we are accustomed, indeed, to call the Gods our 
lords, so that dominion there will be denominated with reference to servitude 
with us. This, however, is true, because we participate of servitude itself, to 
which dominion itself has a precedaneous reference. And here you may see 
how dominion among ideas, or in the intelligible world, evinces that more 
excellent natures are our lords, because we participate of servitude itself. But 
that which 1s called dominion with us, with reference to servitude among us, 
is no longer also denominated with reference to servitude among ideas, because 
the being of servitude which is there does not subsist from that which is with 
us, but the very contrary takes place. For things which govern more excellent 
natures must also necessarily govern such as are subordinate, but not vice versa. 

But from all these doubts we learn what idea truly so called is. From the first 
doubt we assume that it is incorporeal; for if it were a body, neither the whole, 
nor a part of it could be participated. But from the second doubt we assume 
that it is not coordinate with its participants; for if it were coordinate, it would 
possess something common, and on this account we must conceive another idea 
prior to it. From the third doubt we learn, that it is not a conception of 
essence, but essence and being; for otherwise all its participants would 
participate of knowledge. From the fourth, we collect that it is a paradigm 
alone, and not an image also, as the reason or productive principle in soul, lest 
being similar to that which proceeds from it, it should introduce another idea 
prior to itself. From the fifth, we learn that intelligible idea is not directly 


known to us, but from the images of it. For science in us is not coordinate 
with it. And from the sixth we infer that it understands things which are 
secondary to it, and that it knows them by being itself their cause. Idea, 
therefore, truly so called, is an incorporeal cause, exempt from its participants, 
is an immovable essence, is a paradigm only and truly, and is intelligible to 
souls from images, but has a causal knowledge of things which subsist according 
to it. So that from all the doubts we derive one definition of idea truly so 
called. Hence, those that oppose the doctrine of ideas, should oppose this 
definition, and not assuming corporeal imaginations of them, or considering 
them as coarranged with sensibles, or an unessential, or as coordinate with our 
knowledge, sophistically discourse concerning them. Let it also be observed 
that Parmenides says that ideas are Gods, and that they have their subsistence 
in deity; in the same manner as the Chaldzan oracle also calls them the 
conceptions of the father: for whatever subsists in deity is a God. Lastly, we 
must be careful to remember that when we speak of relation as subsisting 
among ideas, we must remove from them mere, unessential habitudes: for 
nothing of this kind is adapted to the Gods. But we must assume sameness for 
habitude; and even prior to this sameness, the hyparxis of each in itself: for 
each is of itself first, and is both united to itself and to other things. 
Communion, therefore, according to participations characterizes the power of 
things which are said to be relatives in the intelligible world. 


37 (See page 43, line 133e) How relatives are to be understood, says Proclus, 
among forms, is I think evident from what has been already said. You will, 
however, find dominion and servitude peculiarly subsisting there. For what 
else pertains to despots, than to have absolute dominion over slaves, and to 
arrange every thing pertaining to them with a view to their own good? And 
what else is the province of slaves, than to be governed by others, and to 
minister to the will of their masters? Must not these, therefore, by a much 
greater priority, be found among forms which are arranged one under the 
other, and among which some are more powerful, and use those of a 
subordinate nature, but others are subservient, and cooperate with the powers 
of the higher orders of forms? Dominion, therefore, is an employing power 
(xpnoricn Suvcyuc), and servitude a ministrant power. And both these subsist 
essentially among forms, and not casually, as in their images: for dominion and 
servitude among sensibles, are the last echoes, as it were, of dominion and 
servitude in the intelligible world. 

But if you are willing not only to survey these two in forms philosophically, 
but also theologically, in the divine orders themselves, direct your intellectual 
eye to those intellectual and at the same time intelligible Gods, and to the 
forms which are suspended from them; and you will see how both these are 
adapted to that order of forms. For having primarily a middle subsistence, they 
rule over all secondary natures, but are suspended from the forms which are 
prior to them, and which are alone intelligible, energize with reference to their 
good, and are from them that which they are. For being first unfolded into 
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light from them, they are governed by, and abide in, them; but they supernally 
rule over the essences and powers posterior to themselves. Hence, also, in the 
secondary orders, the more total govern the more partial, the more monadic, 
the more multiplied, and the exempt, the coordinated. Thus, for instance, in 
the demiurgic genera, Jupiter in Homer at one time issues his mandates to 
Minerva, at another time to Apollo, at another to Hermes, and at another to 
Iris; all of whom act in subservience to the will of their father, imparting their 
providential energies according to the demiurgic boundary. The angelic tribe, 
also, and all the better genera, are said to act as servants to the Gods, and to 
minister to their powers. 

But, that dominion and servitude have an essential, and not a casual 
subsistence only, we may learn from the Phedo:'™! for it is there said, that 
nature commanded the body to act the part of a slave, but the soul that of a 
master. If, therefore, these have a natural subsistence in the soul and body, it 
is nothing wonderful that we should refer dominion itself, and servitude itself, 
to divine forms, theologists employing these names as indications of the ruling 
and ministrant powers in the Gods; just as the paternal and maternal there 
subsist in one respect according to a divine idiom, and in another according to 
a formal cause, mere habitude having no subsistence in these, but prolific 
power, and an essence adapted to the Gods. 

It must, however, here be carefully observed, that when the Gods are said to 
rule over us also with absolute dominion, as when in the Phado'®! Socrates 
calls the Gods our masters, and us the possessions of the Gods, the mode of 
dominion 1s transcendently exempt. For in the divine orders, the more total 
rule over the more partial coordinately, and we approach to the Gods, as our 
masters, through the servitude which is there as a medium. Hence, as all the 
series of servitude itself is under that of dominion itself, the Gods also govern 
according to their absolute power. And not only do the more total rule over 
the more partial Gods, but also over men, participating according to 
comprehension of servitude itself, which makes subordinate subservient of more 
excellent natures. 


38 (See page 43, line 134d) Socrates, in the Phadrus,”*" celebrates divine 
science, elevating souls of a total characteristic, or which subsist as wholes to 
the intellectual and intelligible orders, and asserting that they there survey 
justice itself, temperance itself, and science itself, in consequence of being 
conjoined with the middle order of these Gods. He also asserts?! that truth 
is there, proceeding from intelligibles, and illuminating all the middle genera of 
Gods with intelligible light; and he conjoins that science with that truth. If, 
therefore, in discoursing concerning the formal orders, he says that science itself 
is of truth itself, it is not wonderful. For there science and truth, and all the 
forms in the middle genera of Gods, participate of science itself, and truth itself, 
which cause every thing there to be intellectual: for science itself is the eternal 
and uniform intelligence of eternal natures. For the light of truth being 
intelligible, imparts to these forms intelligible power. But since there are many 
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orders of these middle forms; for some of them are, as theologists say, the 
highest, uniform, and intelligible; others connect and bind together wholes; and 
others are perfective and convertive; hence, after the one and the first science, 
Parmenides mentions many sciences. For they proceed supernally through all 
the genera in conjunction with the light of truth. For truth is the one in every 
order, and the intelligible, with which also intelligence is conjoined. As, 
therefore, total intelligence is of the total intelligible, so the many intelligences 
are united to the many intelligibles. These middle forms, therefore, which 
possess intelligences united with their intelligibles, are perfectly exempt from 
our knowledge; or, in other words, they cannot be directly and without a 
medium apprehended even by the highest of our powers. Intellectual forms, 
indeed, are exempt from us; but since we proximately subsist from them, they 
are in a certain respect in us, and we possess a knowledge of them, and through 
these, of the unknown transcendency of more divine forms. 

We ought not however, says Proclus, to say, with some of the friends of 
Plato, that divine science does not know itself, but from itself imparts self- 
knowledge to other things. For every divine nature primarily directs its energy 
to itself, and begins its idiom from itself. Thus the cause of life fills itself with 
life, and the source of perfection produces itself perfect. Hence, that which 
imparts knowledge to other things, possesses itself prior to other things the 
knowledge of beings; since also the science which is with us being an image of 
science itself, knows other things, and prior to other things, itself. Or what is 
that which informs us what this very thing science is? And must not relatives 
belong to the same power? Knowing, therefore, the objects of science, it also 
knows itself, being the science of those objects. As the knowledge, however, 
of divine science is simple and uniform, so the object of its knowledge is single 
and comprehensive of all other objects of scientific knowledge. Science itself, 
therefore, is the cause of scientific knowledge to other things, and by a much 
greater priority, to itself. For it is an essence essentialized in the knowledge of 
itself and of being. For science there is not a habit, nor a quality, but a self- 
perfect hyparxis subsisting from, and established in, itself; and by knowing 
itself, knowing that which is primarily the object of scientific knowledge, or 
that which is simply being. For it is conjoined with this, in the same manner 
as that which is intellect simply, to that which is simply intelligible, and as that 
which is simply sense, to that which is simply sensible. But the many sciences 
after science itself are certain progressions of the one science conjoined with the 
multitude of beings, which the being of that one science comprehends. For 
being is many, and in like manner science. And that which is most 
characterized by unity in science itself, is united to the one of being, which also 
it knows; but the multitude in science itself knows the multitude of beings 
which being itself comprehends. 


39 (See page 43, line 134a) We also participate in a certain respect of truth, 
but not of that of which those divine forms alluded to in the preceding text 
participate, but of that which was imparted to our order by the artificer of the 
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universe; and the science which is with us is the science of this truth. There 
are, however, knowledges more partial than this, some evolving one, and others 
a different object of knowledge. Some of these, also, are conversant with 
generation, and the variety it contains; others investigate the whole of nature; 
and others contemplate supernatural beings. Some, again, employ the senses, 
and together with these, give completion to their work; others require the 
figured intellection of the phantasy; others acquiesce in doxastic reasons; others 
convert pure reason itself to itself; and others extend our reason to intellect. 
As there is then such a difference in the sciences, it is evident that some form 
a judgment of these, and others of different, objects of science, and things 
which contribute to our reminiscence of being. Thus, for instance, geometry 
speculates the reason of figure in us, but arithmetic unfolds, by its 
demonstrations, the one form of numbers; and each of the other sciences which 
have a partial subsistence speculates some other particular of the things with 
which we are conversant. We must not, therefore, pervert the name of science 
by introducing arts into the midst, and the ideas of these, to which the uses of 
a mortal life gave a being; for they are nothing more than adumbrations of true 
science. As, therefore, we say that there are ideas of things which contribute 
to the perfection of essence, but not of things proceeding from these, and alone 
subsisting accidentally in others, in like manner the arts being the images of the 
sciences have here their generation. But the sciences themselves are derived 
from the sciences which presubsist among ideas; and through the former we are 
enabled to ascend to the latter, and become assimilated to intellect. However, 
as there it is necessary that there should be one science prior to the many, 
being the science of that which is truth itself, just as the many sciences have 
many truths for their objects (for the peculiar scientific object of every science 
is a certain truth) in like manner with respect to the sciences with us which are 
many, it is necessary to understand the one and whole form of science, which 
neither receives its completion from the many, nor is coordinated with them, 
but presubsists itself by itself. But the many sciences distribute the one power 
of science, a different science being arranged under a different object of 
knowledge, and all of them being referred to and receiving their principles from 
the one and entire form of science. The science, therefore, which is with us is 
very different from that which is divine; but through the former we ascend to 
the latter. 


40 (See page 43, line 134b) Here Parmenides, says Proclus, beginning from 
the preceding axioms collects the thing proposed as follows: Exempt forms 
subsist by themselves; things which subsist by themselves and of themselves are 
not in us; things which are not in us, are not coordinate with our science, and 
are unknown by it. Exempt forms, therefore, are unknown by our science. 
All forms indeed, are only to be seen by a divine intellect, but this is especially 
the case with such as are beyond the intellectual Gods. For neither sense nor 
doxastic knowledge, nor pure reason, nor our intellectual knowledge, 1s able to 
conjoin the soul with those forms; but this can alone be effected through an 


illumination from the intellectual Gods, as some one speaking divinely says. 
The nature, therefore, of those forms is unknown to us, as being better than 
our intellection, and the divisible intuitive perceptions of our soul. Hence 
Socrates in the Phedrus,?*™) as we have before observed, assimilates the survey 
of them to the mysteries, and calls the spectacles of them entire, tranquil, 
simple and happy visions. Of intellectual forms, therefore, the demiurgus and 
father of souls has implanted in us the knowledge; but of the forms above 
intellect, such as those belonging to the intelligible and at the same time 
intellectual orders, the knowledge is exempt from our immediate vision, 1s 
spontaneous, and alone known to souls energizing from a divine afflatus. So 
that what Parmenides now infers, and also that we do not participate of science 
itself, follow from the conceptions concerning this order of divine forms. 


41 (See page 43, line 134b) The genera of being are not to be considered in 
this place, either as things appearing in the many, and which are the subject of 
logical predications, or as universals collected from the many, and which are 
called by the moderns abstract ideas; for these are posterior to beings. But the 
genera of being here signify such things as possess a generative power, more 
total than, and preceding according to cause, the progeny in more partial forms. 
For as the genera of forms in sensibles, either appear in the many, or are 
predicated of the many; in like manner genera in intelligibles are more 
principal, perfect and comprehensive than other forms; surpassing the things 
comprehended in simplicity and prolific power. These genera we must say are 
known by the form of science itself, as being supernally, and comprehending 
according to one uniform knowledge, things multiplied, unitedly, and things 
partial, totally. This also the science which is with us wishes to effect: for it 
always contemplates the progressions of things from their causes. 


42 (See page 43, line 134b) The beautiful, and also the good considered as a 
form and not as superessential proceed supernally from the summit of 
intelligibles to all the second genera of Gods. The middle orders of forms, 
therefore, receive the progressions of these in a becoming manner; according to 
the good becoming full of their own perfection, and of the sufficient, and the 
unindigent; but according to the beautiful becoming lovely to secondary natures, 
leading back things which have proceeded, and binding together divided causes. 
For a conversion to the beautiful collects together and unites all things, and fixes 
them as in one centre. These two forms, therefore, the good and the beautiful 
subsist occultly and uniformly in first natures, but are changed in the different 
orders of things in a manner coordinate to each. So that it is not wonderful 
if there is certain beauty known only to sense, another known to opinion, 
another beheld through the dianoétic power, another by intelligence in 
conjunction with reason, another by pure intelligence, and lastly another which 
is unknown, subsisting by itself perfectly exempt, and capable of being seen by 
its own light alone. 


43 (See page 43, line 134c) The preceding arguments have led us as far as to 
the intelligible and at the same time intellectual order of forms: for being false 
and of a doubting idiom, they alone unfold the truth in intellectual forms. But 
what is now said, says Proclus, leads us to those forms which presubsist in the 
intelligible, proceeding indeed in the form of doubt as about intellectual forms, 
but in reality signifying the idiom of the first forms. The discourse, therefore, 
shows that forms neither know nor govern sensibles; falsely, indeed, in 
demiurgic ideas, for sensibles subsist from these, and these rule over their all- 
various distribution into individual forms; so that they previously comprehend 
. the providence and government of sensibles: but the discourse is most true in 
the first ideas, which are in the highest degree characterized by unity, and are 
truly intelligible. For these first shine forth from being in intelligible intellect, 
uniformly, unitedly, and totally. For they contain the paternal causes of the 
most common and comprehensive genera, and are superior to a distributed 
knowledge of and a proximate government of sensibles. Hence these intelligible 
Gods have dominion over the Gods which are unfolded from them, and their 
knowledge is beyond all other divine knowledge; to which also Plato looking 
collects, that the Gods neither rule over us, nor have any knowledge of human 
concerns. For the divided causes of these, and the powers which rule over 
them, are in the intellectual Gods. But the ideas which are properly called 
intelligible, are established above all such divisions; produce all things according 
to united and the most simple causes; and both their effective energy and 
knowledge are one, collected and uniform. Hence there the intelligible cause 
of the celestial genus produces every thing celestial, Gods, angels, demons, 
heroes, souls, not so far as they are demons or angels, for this is the peculiarity 
of divisible causes, and of divided ideas, of which the intellectual forms make 
a distribution into multitude, but so far as all these genera are in a certain 
respect divine and celestial, and so far as they are allotted an hyparxis united to 
the Gods; and in a similar manner with respect to each of the rest. Thus for 
instance, the intelligible idea of every thing pedestrian and terrestrial cannot be 
said to rule over things, each of which is separated according to one form, for 
this is the province of things distributed from it into multitude, but it governs 
all things so far as they are of one genus. For things nearer to the one, give 
subsistence to all things in a more total and uniform manner. 

As, however, we shall hereafter speak of this, let us rather consider the 
opinion of Plato concerning providence. The Athenian guest, therefore, in the 
Laws®™) clearly evinces that there is a providence, where his discourse shows 
that the Gods know and possess a power which governs all things. But 
Parmenides at the very beginning of the discussion concerning providence 
evinces the absurdity of doubting divine knowledge and dominion. For to 
assert that the conclusion of this doubt is still more dire than the former, 
sufficiently shows that he rejects the arguments which subvert providence. For 
it is dire to say that divinity is not known by us who are rational and 
intellectual natures, and who essentially possess something divine; but it is still 
more dire to deprive divine natures of knowledge; since the former pertains to 
those who do not convert themselves to divinity, but the latter to those who 
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impede the all-pervading goodness of the Gods. And the former pertains to 
those who err respecting our essence, but the latter to those who convert 
themselves erroneously about a divine cause. But the expression still more dire, 
(Secvorepov) says Proclus, is not used as signifying a more strenuous doubt, in 
the same manner as we are accustomed to call those dire (ĉewwor) who vanquish 
by the power of language, but as a thing worthy of greater dread and caution 
to the intelligent. For it divulses the union of things, and dissociates divinity 
apart from the world. It also defines divine power as not pervading to all 
things, and circumscribes intellectual knowledge as not all-perfect. It likewise 
subverts all the fabrication of the universe, the order imparted to the world 
from separate causes, and the goodness which fills all things from one will, in 
a manner accommodated to the nature of unity. Nor less dire than any one of 
these is the confusion of piety. For what communion is there between Gods 
and men, if the former are deprived of the knowledge of our concerns. All 
supplications, therefore, of divinity, all sacred institutions, all oaths adducing 
the Gods as a witness, and the untaught conceptions implanted in our souls 
concerning divinity, will perish. What gift also will be left of the Gods to men, 
if they do not previously comprehend in themselves the desert of the recipients, 
if they do not possess a knowledge of all that we do, of all we suffer, and of all 
that we think though we do not carry it into effect? With great propriety, 
therefore, are such assertions called dire. For if it is unholy to change any 
legitimately divine institution, how can such an innovation as this be 
unattended with dread? But that Plato rejects this hypothesis which makes 
Divinity to be ignorant of our concerns, is evident from these things, since it 
is one of his dogmas, that Divinity knows and produces all things. Since, 
however, some of those posterior to him have vehemently endeavoured to 
subvert such-like assertions, let us speak concerning them as much as may be 
sufficient for our present purpose. 

Some of those, then, posterior to Plato, on seeing the unstable condition of 
sublunary things were fearful that they were not under the direction of 
providence and a divine nature; for such events as are said to take place through 
fortune, the apparent inequality respecting lives, and the disordered motion of 
material natures, induced them greatly to suspect that they were not under the 
government of providence. Besides, the persuasion that Divinity is not busily 
employed in the evolution of all-various reasons, and that he does not depart 
from his own blessedness, induced them to frame an hypothesis so lawless and 
dire. For they were of opinion that the passion of our soul, and the 
perturbation which it sustains by descending to the government of bodies, must 
happen to Divinity, if he converted himself to the providential inspection of 
things. Further still, from considering that different objects of knowledge are 
known by different gnostic powers; as, for instance, sensibles by sense, objects 
of opinion by opinion, things scientific by science, and intelligibles by intellect, 
and, at the same time, neither placing sense, nor opinion, nor science in 
Divinity, but only an intellect immaterial and pure; - hence, they asserted that 


Divinity had no knowledge of any other things than the objects of intellect.‘ 
For, say they, if matter is external to him, it is necessary that he should be pure 
from apprehensions which are converted to matter; but being purified from 
these, it follows that he must have no knowledge of material natures: and 
hence, the patrons of this doctrine deprived him of a knowledge of, and 
providential exertions about, sensibles; not through any imbecility of nature, 
but through a transcendency of gnostic energy; just as those whose eyes are 
filled with light, are said to be incapable of perceiving mundane objects, at the 
same time that this incapacity is nothing more than transcendency of vision. 
They likewise add, that there are many things which it is beautiful not to 
know. Thus, to the entheastic, (or those who are divinely inspired) it is 
beautiful to be ignorant of whatever would destroy the deific energy; and to the 
scientific, not to know that which would defile the indubitable perception of 
science. 

But others ascribe, indeed, to Divinity a knowledge of sensibles, in order that 
they may not take away his providence, but at the same time convert his 
apprehension to that which is external, represent him as pervading through the 
whole of a sensible nature, as passing into contact with the objects of his 
government, impelling every thing, and being locally present with all things; 
for, say they, he would not otherwise be able to exert a providential energy in 
a becoming manner, and impart good to every thing according to its desert.* 

Others again affirm that Divinity has a knowledge of himself, but that he has 
no occasion to understand sensibles in order to provide for them, since by his 
very essence he produced all things, and adorns whatever he has produced, 
without having any knowledge of his productions. They add, that this is by 
no means wonderful, since nature operates without knowledge, and unattended 
with phantasy; but that Divinity differs from nature in this, that he has a 
knowledge of himself, though not of the things which are fabricated by him. 
And such are the assertions of those who were persuaded that Divinity is not 
separated from mundane natures, and of those who deprived him of the 
knowledge of inferior concerns, and of a knowledge operating in union with 
providence. 

With respect to these philosophers, we say, that they speak truly, and yet not 
truly, on this subject. For if providence has a subsistence, neither can there be 
any thing disordered, nor can Divinity be busily employed, nor can he know 
sensibles through passive sense: but these philosophers, in consequence of not 
knowing the exempt power and uniform knowledge of Divinity, appear to 
deviate from the truth. For thus we interrogate them: does not every thing 
energize in a becoming manner when it energizes according to its own power 
and nature? as, for instance, does not nature, in conformity to the order of its 
essence, energize physically, intellect intellectually, and soul psychically, or 


t This opinion was embraced by the more early Peripatetics. 


t This was the opinion of the Stoics. 
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according to the nature of soul? And when the same thing is generated by 
many and different causes, does not each of these produce according to its own 
power, and not according to the nature of the thing produced? Or shall we 
say, that each produces after the same manner, and that, for example, the sun 
and man generate man, according to the same mode of operation, and not 
according to the natural ability of each, viz. the one partially, imperfectly, and 
with a busy energy, but the other without anxious attention, by its very 
essence, and totally? But to assert this would be absurd; for a divine operates 
in a manner very different from a mortal nature. 

If, therefore, every thing which energizes, energizes according to its own 
nature and order, some things divinely and supernaturally, others naturally, and 
others in a different manner, it is evident that every gnostic being knows 
according to its own nature, and that it does not follow that because the thing 
known is one and the same, on this account, the natures which know, energize 
in conformity to the essence of the things known. Thus sense, opinion, and 
our intellect, know that which is white, but not in the same manner: for sense 
cannot know what the essence is of a thing white, nor can opinion obtain a 
knowledge of its proper objects in the same manner as intellect; since opinion 
knows only that a thing is, but intellect knows the cause of its existence. 
Knowledge, therefore, subsists according to the nature of that which knows, 
and not according to the nature of that which is known. What wonder is it 
then that Divinity should know all things in such a manner as is accommodated 
to his nature, viz. divisible things indivisibly, things multiplied, uniformly, 
things generated, according to an eternal intelligence, totally, such things as are 
partial; and that with a knowledge of this kind, he should possess a power 
productive of all things, or, in other words, that by knowing all things with 
simple and united intellections, he should impart to every thing being, and a 
progression into being? For the auditory sense knows audibles in a manner 
different from the common sense; and prior to, and different from, these, 
reason knows audibles, together with other particulars which sense is not able 
to apprehend. And again, of desire, which tends to one thing, of anger, which 
aspires after another thing, and of proatresis (xpoatpeatc), or that faculty of the 
soul which is a deliberative tendency to things in our power, there is one 
particular life moving the soul towards all these, which are mutually motive of 
each other. It is through this life that we say, I desire, I am angry, and I have 
a deliberative tendency to this thing or that; for this life verges to all these 
powers, and lives in conjunction with them, as being a power which is impelled 
to every object of desire. But prior both to reason and this one life, is the one 
of the soul, which often says, I perceive, I reason, I desire, and I deliberate, 
which follows all these energies, and energizes together with them. For we 
should not be able to know all these, and to apprehend in what they differ 
from each other, unless we contained a certain indivisible nature, which has a 
subsistence above the common sense, and which, prior to opinion, desire, and 
will, knows all that these know and desire, according to an indivisible mode of 
apprehension. 
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If this be the case, it is by no means proper to disbelieve in the indivisible 
knowledge of Divinity, which knows sensibles without possessing sense, and 
divisible natures without possessing a divisible energy, and which, without 
being present to things in place, knows them prior to all local presence, and 
imparts to every thing that which every thing is capable of receiving. The 
unstable essence, therefore, of apparent natures is not known by him in an 
unstable, but in a definite manner; nor does he know that which is subject to 
all-various mutations dubiously, but in a manner perpetually the same; for by 
knowing himself, he knows every thing of which he is the cause, possessing a 
knowledge transcendently more accurate than that which is coordinate to the 
objects of knowledge; since a causal knowledge of every thing is superior to 
every other kind of knowledge. Divinity, therefore, knows without busily 
attending to the objects of his intellection, because he abides in himself, and by 
alone knowing himself, knows all things. Nor is he indigent of sense, or 
Opinion, or science, in order to know sensible natures; for it is himself that 
produces all these, and that, in the unfathomable depths of the intellection of 
himself, comprehends an united knowledge of them, according to cause, and in 
one simplicity of perception. Just as if some one having built a ship, should 
place in it men of his own formation, and, in consequence of possessing a 
various art, should add a sea to the ship, produce certain winds, and afterwards 
launch the ship into the new created main. Let us suppose, too, that he causes 
these to have an existence by merely conceiving them to exist, so that by 
imagining all this to take place, he gives an external subsistence to his inward 
phantasms, it is evident that in this case he will contain the cause of every thing 
which happens to the ship through the winds on the sea, and that by 
contemplating his own conceptions, without being indigent of outward 
conversion, he will at the same time both fabricate and know these external 
particulars. Thus, and in a far greater degree, that divine intellect the artificer 
of the universe, possessing the causes of all things, both gives subsistence to, and 
contemplates, whatever the universe contains, without departing from the 
speculation of himself. But if, with respect to intellect, one kind is more 
partial, and another more total, it is evident that there is not the same 
intellectual perfection of all things, but that where intelligibles have a more 
total and undistributed subsistence, there the knowledge is more total and 
indivisible, and where the number of forms proceeds into multitude and 
extension, there the knowledge is both one and multiform. Hence, this being 
admitted, we cannot wonder on hearing the Orphic verses, '*! in which the 
theologist says: 


Aurn e Znvod KAL EV OPpaot KATPOG AVAKTOC 
Natovo’ abavaror re Bear, Ovnroar tr avipwrot, 
Oooa te nv yeyawoa, xa voTepov oaoa Epeddop. 


Le. There in the sight of Jove, the parent king, 
Th’ immortal Gods and mortal men reside, 
With all that ever was, and shall hereafter be. 
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For the artificer of the universe is full of intelligibles, and possesses the causes 
of all things separated from each other; so that he generates men, and all other 
things, according to their characteristic peculiarities, and not so far as each is 
divine, in the same manner as the divinity prior to him, the intelligible father 
Phanes. Hence, Jupiter is called the father of things divided according to 
species, but Phanes of things divided according to genera. And Jupiter, indeed, 
is the father of wholes, though, by a much greater priority, Phanes is the father 
of all things, but of all things so far as each participates of a divine power. 
With respect to knowledge, also, Jupiter knows human affairs particularly, and 
in common with other things: for the cause of men is contained in him, divided 
from other things and united with all of them; but Phanes knows all things at 
once, as it were centrically, and without distribution. Thus, for instance, he 
knows man, so far as he is an animal and pedestrian, and not so far as he is 
man. For as the pedestrian which subsists in Phanes, is collectively, and at 
once, the cause of all terrestrial Gods, angels, demons, heroes, souls, animals, 
plants, and of every thing contained in the earth, so also the knowledge which 
is there is one of all these things collectively, as of one genus, and is not a 
distributed knowledge of human affairs. And as in us the more universal 
sciences give subsistence to those which are subordinate to them, as Aristotle 
says [in Last Analytics, 1, xxiv, 85b ff], and are more sciences, and more allied 
to intellect, for they use more comprehensive conclusions, - so also in the Gods, 
the more excellent and more simple intellections comprehend according to 
causal priority the variety of such as are secondary. In the Gods, therefore, the 
first knowledge of man is as of being, and is one intellection which knows 
every being as one, according to one union. But the second knowledge is as of 
eternal being: for this knowledge uniformly comprehends according to one 
cause every eternal being. The knowledge which is consequent to this is as of 
animal: for this also has an intellection of animal according to union. But the 
knowledge which succeeds this is of that which is perfected under this 
particular genus, as of pedestrian: for it is an intellection of all that genus, as of 
one thing; and division first takes place in this, and variety together with 
simplicity. At the same time, however, neither in this is the intellection of 
man alone: for it is not the same thing to understand every thing terrestrial as 
one thing, and to understand man. Hence, in demiurspic, and in short in 
intellectual forms, there 1s a certain intellection of man as of man, because this 
form is separated from others in these orders. And thus we have shown how 
the highest forms do not possess a knowledge of human affairs, and how they 
have dominion over all things, so far as all things are divine, and so far as they 
participate of a certain divine idiom. But that in the first order of forms 
dominion itself, and science itself, subsist, is evident. For there is a divine 
intellection there of all things characterized by unity, and a power which rules 
over wholes, the former being the fountain of all knowledge, and the latter the 
primary cause of all dominion, whether they subsist in the Gods, or in the 
genera more excellent than our species, or in souls. And, perhaps, Parmenides 
here calls the genus of science the intellection of those forms, wishing to show 
its comprehensive and uniform nature; but prior to this, when he was speaking 
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of middle ideas, he alone denominated it species. For, from intelligible 
knowledge the middle orders are filled with the intelligence which they possess; 
and intelligence in the latter, has the same relation to that in the former, which 
species has to genus. If, also the term much more accurate, is employed in 
speaking of this science, it 1s evident that such an addition represents to us its 
more united nature. For this is the accurate, to comprehend all things, and 
leave nothing external to itself. 


44 (See page 43, line 134d) Every divine intellect, says Proclus, and every 
order of the Gods, comprehends in itself the knowledge and the cause of all 
things. For neither is their knowledge inefficacious, possessing the indefinite 
in intellection; but they both know all things, and communicate good. For 
that which is primarily good, 1s also willing to illuminate secondary natures 
with a supply from himself. Nor are their productions irrational and void of 
knowledge: for this is the work of nature and of ultimate life, and not of a 
divine cause, which also produces rational essences. Hence, they at the same 
time both know and make all things; and prior to these, according to their will, 
they preassume both a knowledge and a power effective of all things. Hence, 
they preside over all things willingly, gnostically, and powerfully; and every thing 
through this triad enjoys their providential care. And if you are willing to 
unite things which subsist divisibly in secondary natures, and refer them to a 
divine cause, you will perhaps apprehend the truth concerning it more 
accurately. Nature, therefore, appears to possess reasons or productive 
principles effective, but not gnostic; the dianoétic power possesses as its end, 
knowledge in itself; and prozresis, or a deliberative tendency to things capable 
of being accomplished, has for its end good, and the will of things good. 
Collect these, therefore, in one, the willing, the gnostic, the efficacious, and prior 
to these, conceiving a divine unity, refer all these to a divine nature, because all 
these presubsist there uniformly together. However, though all the Gods 
possess all these, yet in intelligibles, the first intelligence, the first power 
generative of wholes, and a beneficent will, are especially apparent. For the 
intelligible order subsisting immediately after the fountain of good, becomes 
that to natures posterior to itself, which The Good is to the universality of 
things; expressing his supercausal nature through paternal power; The Good, 
through beneficent will; and that which is above all knowledge, through occult 
and united intellection. Proclus adds, but it appears to me that through this 
Parmenides now first calls ideas Gods, as recurring to the first fountain of 
them, and as being uniform, and most near to The Good, and as thus possessing 
a knowledge of, and dominion over, all things, so far as each participates of a 
divine power, and so far as all of them are suspended from the Gods. 


45 (See page 44, line 134e) It is well observed here by Proclus, that the 
words "through Gods" contain an abundant indication of the present doubt. 
For every thing divine is good, and is willing to fill all things with good. How, 
therefore, can it either be ignorant of things pertaining to us, or not have 
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dominion over secondary natures? How is it possible that it should not govern 
according to its own power, and provide according to its own knowledge for 
things of which it is the cause? And it appears that Parmenides by these words 
evinces, that for the Divinities to be ignorant of our concerns over which they 
have dominion, is the most absurd of all things, profoundly indicating that it 
especially pertains to the Gods, so far as Gods, to know and provide for all 
things, according to The One by which they are characterized. For intellect, so 
far as intellect, has not a knowledge of all things, but of wholes, nor are ideas 
the causes of all things, but of such as perpetually subsist according to nature; 
so that the assertion is not entirely false which deprives these of the knowledge 
and government of our concerns, so far as we rank among particulars, and not 
so far as we are men, and possess one form. But it is necessary that the 
Divinity and the Gods should know all things, particulars, things eternal, and 
things temporal; and that they should rule over all things, not only such as are 
universal, but such also as are partial: for there is one providence of them 
pervading to all things. Forms, therefore, so far as Gods, and intellect so far 
as a God, possess a knowledge of, and dominion over, all things. But intellect 
is a God according to The One, which is as it were the luminous flower of its 
essence; and forms are Gods, so far as they contain the light proceeding from 


The Good. 


46 (See page 44, line 135a) Parmenides here indicates that what has been said 
under the pretext of doubts, is after another manner true. For he says that 
these and many other consequences must necessarily happen to forms, viz. the 
being unknown, and having no knowledge of our affairs. And, in short, he 
indicates that all the above-mentioned idioms are adapted to different orders of 
forms. For it is by no means wonderful that what is true of one order should 
be false when extended to another. 


47 (See page 44, line 135a) These things also, says Proclus, are divinely 
asserted, and with a view to the condition of our nature. For neither does he 
who has arrived at the summit of human attainments, and who its the wisest 
among men, possess science perfectly indubitable concerning divine natures; for 
it is intellect alone which knows intelligibles free from doubt; nor is the most 
imperfect and earth-born character entirely deprived of the knowledge of a 
formal cause. For to what does he look when he sometimes blames that which 
is apparent to sense, as very mutable, if he does not contain in himself an 
unperverted preconception of an essence permanent and real? 


48 (See page 44, line 134a) The similar is every where naturally adapted to 
proceed to the similar. Hence that which is obscure to the eyes, and is only 
to be obtained by philosophy, will not be apprehended by imperfect souls, but 
by those alone who through physical virtue, transcendent diligence, and ardent 
desire apply themselves in a becoming manner to so sublime an object of 
contemplation. For the speculation of intelligibles cannot subsist in foreign 
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habits; nor can things which have their essence and seat in a pure intellect 
become apparent to those who are not purified in intellect; since the similar is 
every where known by the similar. 


49 (See page 44, line 134a) By these words, says Proclus, Plato again teaches 
us who is a most fit hearer of this discourse about ideas. Such a one he 
denominates a man (e. avnp, not avOpwxoc), not indeed in vain, but in order 
to indicate that such a one according to the form of his life possesses much of 
the grand, robust and elevated: (avdpa pev ovopacac ov pany, add’ iva ka 
Kata TO edog TNG {wo ToLovTOG Y, Tov To adpor Kau vynAov ExbecxvupEvoc.) 
For it is fit that he who is about to apprehend the Gods should direct his 
attention to nothing small and grovelling. But he calls him a man of a very 
naturally good disposition, as being adorned with all the prerogatives of a 
philosophic nature, and as receiving many viatica from nature, in order to the 
intellectual perception of divine natures. In addition to this, he also again 
reminds us who is the leader of the science concerning these divine forms, and 
that he is prolific and inventive, and with respect to teaching. But some have 
made such a proficiency as is sufficient for themselves, but others are also able 
to awaken others to a recollection of the truth of things. Hence he says, that 
such a one deserves still greater admiration. In the third place, he shows us 
what is the end of this teaching, viz. that the learner who possesses science may 
be sufficiently able to distinguish the genera of beings, and to survey in 
perfection the definite causes of things; whence they originate; how many are 
their orders; how they subsist in every order of things; how they are 
participated; how they causally comprehend all things in themselves; and, in 
short, all such particulars as have been discussed in the preceding notes. 

Proclus adds, that by a certain genus of every thing, Plato signifies the primary 
cause presubsisting in divine natures of every series. For idea compared with 
any other individual form in sensibles is a genus, as being more total than 
sensible forms, and as comprehending things which are not entirely of a similar 
form with each other. For how can the terrestrial man be said to be entirely 
of a similar form with the celestial, or with the man that is allotted a 
subsistence in any other element? 


50 (See page 44, line 135c) Very scientifically, says Proclus, does Plato in 
these words remind us that there are ideas or forms of things. For if dianoétic 
and intellectual are better than sensible knowledge, it is necessary that the 
things known by the dianoétic power and by intellect should be more divine 
than those which are known by sense: for as the gnostic powers which are 
coordinated to beings are to each other, such also is the mutual relation of the 
things which are known. If, therefore, the dianoétic power and intellect 
speculate separate and immaterial forms, and likewise things universal, and 
which subsist in themselves, but sense contemplates things partible, and which 
are inseparable from subjects, it is necessary that the spectacles of the dianoétic 
power and of intellect, should be more divine and more eternal. Universals, 


therefore, are prior to particulars, and things immaterial to things material. 
Whence then does the dianoétic power receive these? for they do not always 
subsist in us according to energy. It is however necessary, that things in energy 
should precede those in capacity, both in things intellectual and in essences. 
Forms, therefore, subsist elsewhere, and prior to us, in divine and separate 
natures, through whom the forms which we contain derive their perfection. 
But these not subsisting, neither would the forms in us subsist: for they could 
not be derived from things imperfect: since it is not lawful that more excellent 
natures should be either generated or perfected from such as are subordinate. 
Whence, too, is this multitude of forms in the multitude of souls derived? For 
it is every where necessary, prior to multitude, to conceive a monad from 
which the multitude proceeds. For as the multitude of sensibles was not 
generated, except from an unity, which is better than sensibles, and which gave 
subsistence to that which is common in particulars; so neither would the 
multitude of forms subsist in souls, such as the just itself, the beautiful itself, 
etc. which subsist in all souls in a manner accommodated to the nature of soul, 
without a certain generating unity, which is more excellent than this animastic 
multitude: just as the monad from which the multitude of sensibles originates, 
is superior to a sensible essence, comprehending unitedly all the variety of 
sensibles. Is it not also necessary, that prior to self-motive natures, there should 
be an immovable form? For as self-motive reasons transcend those which are 
alter-motive, or moved by others, after the same manner immovable forms, and 
which energize in eternity, are placed above self-motive forms, which are 
conversant with the circulations of time: for it is every where requisite that a 
stable should precede a moveble cause. If, therefore, there are forms in souls 
which are many, and of a self-motive nature, there are prior to these intellectual 
forms. In other words, there are immovable prior to self-motive natures, such 
as are monadic, prior to such as are multiplied, and the perfect prior to the 
imperfect. It is also requisite that they should subsist in energy; so that if there 
are not intellectual, neither are there animastic forms: for nature by no means 
begins from the imperfect and the many; since it is necessary that multitude 
should proceed about monads, things imperfect about the perfect, and things 
movable about the immovable. But if there are not forms essentially inherent 
in soul, there is no place left to which any one can turn his dianoétic power as 
Parmenides justly observes: for phantasy and sense necessarily look to things 
connascent with themselves. And of what shall we possess a dianoétic or 
scientific knowledge, if the soul is deprived of forms of this kind? For we shall 
not make our speculation about things of posterior origin, since these are more 
ignoble than sensibles themselves, and the universals which they contain. How 
then will the objects of knowledge, which are coordinate to the dianoétic 
power, be subordinate to those which are known by sense? It remains, 
therefore, that we shall not know any thing else than sensibles. But if this be 
the case, whence do demonstrations originate? Demonstrations indeed, are 
from those things which are the causes of the things demonstrated, which are 
prior to them according to nature, and not with relation to us, and which are 
more honourable than the conclusions which are unfolded from them. But the 
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things from which demonstrations are formed are universals, and not 
particulars. Universals, therefore, are prior to, and are more causal and more 
honourable than, particulars. Whence likewise are definitions? For definition 
proceeds through the essential reason of the soul: for we first define that which 
is common in particulars, possessing within, that form, of which the something 
common in these is the image. If, therefore, definition is the principle of 
demonstration, it 1s necessary that there should be another definition prior to 
this, of the many forms and essential reasons which the soul contains. For 
since, as we have before said, the just itself is in every soul, it is evident that 
there is something common in this multitude of the just, whence every soul 
knowing the reason of the just contained in its essence, knows in a similar 
manner that which is in all other souls. But if it possesses something common, 
it is this something common which we define, and this is the principle of 
demonstration, and not that universal in the many, which is material, and in 
a certain respect mortal, being coordinated with the many: for in 
demonstrations and definitions, it is requisite that the whole of what is partial 
should be comprehended in universal and definition. The definitions however 
of things common in particulars do not comprehend the whole of particulars: 
for, can it be said that Socrates is the whole of rational mortal animal, which 
is the definition of man? since he contains many other particulars, which cause 
him to possess characteristic peculiarities. But the reason of man in the soul 
comprehends the whole of every individual: for it comprehends uniformly all 
the powers which are beheld about the particulars of the human species. And, 
in a similar manner with respect to animal: for, indeed, the universal in 
particulars is less than the particulars themselves, and is less than species; since 
it does not possess all differences in energy, but in capacity alone; whence also, 
it becomes as it were the matter of the succeeding formal differences. But the 
reason of man in our soul is better and more comprehensive; for it 
comprehends all the differences of man unitedly, and not in capacity, like the 
universal in particulars, but in energy. If, therefore, definition is the principle 
of demonstration, it is requisite that it should be the definition of a thing of 
that kind which is entirely comprehensive of that which is more partial. But 
of this kind are the forms in our soul, and not the forms which subsist in 
particulars. These, therefore, being subverted, neither will it be possible to 
define. Hence the definitive together with the demonstrative art will perish, 
abandoning the conceptions of the human mind. The divisive art also, together 
with these, will be nothing but a name: for the whole employment of division 
is, to separate the many from the one, and to distribute things presubsisting 
unitedly in the whole, into their proper differences, not adding the differences 
externally, but contemplating them as inherent in the genera themselves, and 
as dividing the species from each other. Where, therefore, will the work of this 
art be found, if we do not admit that there are essential forms in our soul? For 
he who supposes that this art is employed in things of posterior origin, że. 
forms abstracted from sensibles, perceives nothing of the power which it 
possesses: for to divide things of posterior origin, is the business of the divisive 
art, energizing according to opinion; but to contemplate the essential differences 
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of the reasons in the soul, is the employment of dianoétic and scientific 
division, which also unfolds united powers, and perceives things more partial 
branching forth from such as are more total. By a much greater priority, 
therefore, to the definitive and demonstrative arts will the divisive be entirely 
vain, if the soul does not contain essential reasons: for definition is more 
venerable, and ranks more as a principle than demonstration, and again, 
division than definition: for the divisive gives to the definitive art its principles, 
but not vice versa. The analytic art also, must perish together with these, if we 
do not admit the essential reasons of the soul. For the analytic is opposed to 
the demonstrative method, as resolving from things caused to causes, but to the 
definitive as proceeding from composites to things more simple, and to the 
divisive, as ascending from things more partial to such as are more universal. 
So that those methods being destroyed, this also will perish. If, therefore, there 
are not forms or ideas, neither shall we contain the reasons of things. And if 
we do not contain the reasons of things, neither will there be the dialectic 
methods according to which we obtain a knowledge of things, nor shall we 
know where to turn the dianoétic power of the soul. 


51 (See page 44, line 135c) Socrates was alone deficient in skill, whence 
Parmenides exhorts him to apply himself to dialectic, through which he would 
become much more skilful, being exercised in many things, and perceiving the 
consequences of hypothesis; and when he has accomplished this, Parmenides 
advises him to turn to the speculation of forms. For such particulars as are 
now dubious are very easy of solution to those that are exercised in dialectic. 
And this is the whole end of the words. This exercise, however, must not be 
thought to be such as that which is called by logicians the epichirematic or 
argumentative method. For that looks to opinion, but this despises the opinion 
of the multitude. Hence, to the many it appears to be nothing but words, and 
is on this account denominated by them garrulity. The epichirematic method, 
indeed, delivers many arguments about one problem; but this exercise delivers 
the same method to us about many and different problems; so that the one is 
very different from the other. The latter, however, is more beautiful than the 
former, as it uses more excellent methods, beginning from on high, in order to 
accomplish its proper work. For, as we have already observed in the 
Introduction to this dialogue, it employs as its instruments division and 
definition, analysis and demonstration. If, therefore, we exercise ourselves in 
this method, there is much hope that we shall genuinely apprehend the theory 
of ideas; distinctly evolving our confused conceptions; dissolving apparent 
doubts; and demonstrating things of which we are now ignorant. But till we 
can effect this, we shall not be able to give a scientific definition of every form. 

Should it, however, be inquired whether it is possible to define forms or not, 
such as beautiful itself, or the just itself; for forms, as Plato says in his 
Epistles," 4 are only to be apprehended by the simple vision of intelligence; 
to this we reply, that the beautiful itself, the just itself, and the good itself, 
considered as ideas, are not only in intellect, but also in souls, and in sensible 
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natures. And of these, some are definable, and others not. This being the case, 
intellectual forms, though they may be in many and partial natures, cannot be 
defined on account of their simplicity, and because they are apprehended by 
intelligence, and not through composition; and likewise, because whatever is 
defined ought to participate of something common, which is, as it were, a 
subject, and is different from itself. But in divine forms there is nothing of this 
kind: for being, as Timzus says,!*! does not proceed into any thing else, but 
through it makes a certain progression from itself, yet after a manner it is the 
same with its immediate progeny, being only unfolded into a second order. 
` Forms, however, belonging to soul, and subsisting in sensibles, can be defined; 
and, in short, such things as are produced according to a paradigmatic cause, 
and such as are said to participate of forms. Hence, dialectic speculates the first 
forms by simple intuitions; but when it defines, or divides, it looks to the 
images of these. If, therefore, such a science is the purest part of intellect and 
prudence, it is evident that it employs pure intellections, through which it 
apprehends intelligibles and multiform methods by which it binds the 
spectacles derived from intelligibles, and which subsist in secondary orders: and 
thus it appears that the assertions of Plato are true. 

But it is by no means wonderful if we also define certain other particulars of 
which there are no ideas, such as things artificial, parts, and things evil. For 
there are in us reasons of wholes which are according to nature, and also of 
things good; and in consequence of this, we know such things as give 
completion to wholes, such as imitate nature, and such as have merely a 
shadowy subsistence. For such as is each of these, such also is it known and 
defined by us; and we discourse about them from the definitely stable reasons 
which we contain. 


52 (See page 45, line 135d) Some, says Proclus, are neither impelled to, nor 
are astonished about, the speculation of beings: others again have obtained 
perfection according to knowledge: and others are impelled, indeed, but require 
perfection, logical skill, and exercise, in order to the attainment of the end. 
Among the last of these is Socrates; whence Parmenides, indeed, receives his 
impulse, and calls it divine, as being philosophic. For, to despise things 
apparent, and to contemplate an incorporeal essence, is philosophic and divine; 
since every thing divine is of this kind, separate from sensibles, and subsisting 
in immaterial intellections. But Parmenides also calls the impulse of Socrates 
beautiful, as leading to that which is truly beautiful, (which does not consist in 
practical affairs, as the Stoics afterwards conceived it did, but in intellectual 
energies,) and as adapted to true love. For the amatory form of life especially 
adheres to beauty. Very properly, therefore, does Parmenides admit the 
impulse of Socrates as divine and beautiful, as leading to intellect and The One. 
As divine, indeed, it vindicates to itself The One, but as beautiful, intellect, in 
which the beautiful first subsists; and as purifying the eye of the soul, and 
exciting its most divine part. But he extends the road through dialectic as 
irreprehensible and most expedient; being connate, indeed, with things, but 
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employing many powers for the apprehension of truth; imitating intellect, from 
which also it receives its principles, but beautifully extending through well- 
ordered gradations to true being, and giving respite to the wandering about 
sensibles; and lastly, exploring every thing by methods which cannot be 
confuted, till it arrives at the occult residence of The One and The Good. 

But when Parmenides says, "if you do not truth will elude your pursuit,” he 
manifests the danger which threatens us from rash and disordered impulse to 
things inaccessible to the unexercised, and this is no other than falling from the 
whole of truth. For an orderly progression is that which makes our ascent 
secure and irreprehensible. Hence, Proclus adds, the Chaldzan oracle says, 
"that Divinity is never so much turned from man, and never so much sends us 
novel paths, as when we make our ascent to the most divine of speculations or 
works in a confused and disordered manner, and, as it adds, with unbathed feet, 
and with unhallowed lips. For, of those that are thus negligent, the 
progressions are imperfect, the impulses are vain, and the paths are blind.” 
(TTS. vol. VII, p.49.] Being persuaded, therefore, both by Plato and the 
oracles, we should always ascend through things more proximate to us to such 
as are more excellent, and from things more subordinate, through mediums, to 
such as are more elevated. 


53 (See page 45, line 135d) If again, says Proclus, Parmenides calls this 
dialectic an exercise (yvpracıa), not being argumentative, we ought not to 
wonder. For every logical discursus, and the evolution itself of theorems, 
considered with reference to an intellectual life, is an exercise. For as we call 
endurance an exercise, with reference to fortitude, and continence, with respect 
to temperance, so every logical theory may be called an exercise with reference 
to intellectual knowledge. The scientific discursus, therefore, of the dianoétic 
power, which is the business of dialectic, is a dianoétic exercise preparatory to 
the most simple intellection of the soul. 


54 (See page 45, line 135e) Again, in these words Parmenides evinces his 
admiration of the astonishment of Socrates about intelligibles and immaterial 
forms: for he says that he admires his transferring the dialectic power from 
sensibles to intelligibles; and he also adds the cause of this. For things which 
are especially apprehended by reason, or the summit of the dianoétic part (for 
such is the meaning of reason in this place), are intelligibles; since Timæus?™) 
also says that the reason about sensibles is not firm and stable, but conjectural, 
but that the reason which is employed about intelligibles 1s immovable and 
cannot be confuted. For sensibles are not accurately that which they are said 
to be; but intelligibles having a proper subsistence, are more able to be known. 
But, after another manner, it may be said that intelligible forms are especially 
known by reason, and this by beginning from the gnostic powers. For sense 
has no knowledge whatever of these forms; the phantasy receives figured images 
of them; opinion logically apprehends them, and without figure, but at the 
same time possesses the various, and is, in short, naturally adapted alone to 
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know that, and not why, they are. Hence, the summit of our dianoétic part is 
the only sufficient speculator of forms: and hence Timzus!”4) says that true 
being is apprehended by intelligence in conjunction with reason. So that forms, 
properly so called, are justly said to be especially apprehended by reason. For 
all sensible things are partial; since every body is partial: for no body is capable 
of being all things, nor of subsisting impartibly, in a multitude of particulars. 
Physical forms verge to bodies, and are divided about them; and the forms 
belonging to the soul participate of variety, and fall short of the simplicity of 
intellectual forms. Hence, such forms as are called intellectual and intelligible, 
and are most remote from matter are especially to be apprehended by reason. 
The dialectic wandering, therefore, is necessary to the survey of these forms, 
exercising and fitting us, like the preparatory part of the mysteries, for the 
vision of these splendid beings. Nor must we by this wandering understand, 
as we have before observed, a merely logical discursus about matters of opinion, 
but the whole of dialectic, which Plato in the Republic’! calls the defensive 
inclosure of disciplines, and which, in the evolutions of arguments, exercises us 
to the more accurate intellection of immaterial and separate natures. 

Nor must we wonder, says Proclus, that Plato calls scientific theory 
wandering: for it is so denominated with reference to pure intelligence, and the 
simple apprehension of intelligibles. And what wonder is it, says he, if Plato 
calls a progression of this kind wandering, since some of those posterior to him 
have not refused to denominate the variety of intellections in intellect a 
wandering; for though the intelligence in intellect is immutable, yet it is at the 
same time one and multiplied, through the multitude of intelligibles. And why 
is it requisite to speak concerning intellect, since those who energize in the 
highest perfection from a divine afflatus, are accustomed to speak of the 
wanderings of the Gods themselves, not only of these in the heavens, but also 
of those that are denominated intellectual; obscurely signifying by this their 
progression, their being present to all secondary natures, and their prolific 
providence as far as to the last of things. For they say that every thing which 
proceeds into multitude wanders; but that the inerratic alone subsists in the 
stable and uniform. Wandering, indeed, appears to signify four things, either 
a multitude of energies, though they may all subsist together, or a transitive 
multitude, like the intellections of the soul, or a multitude proceeding from 
Opposites to opposites, or a multitude of disordered motions. The dialectic 
exercise is called a wandering according to the third of these, in consequence 
of proceeding through opposite hypotheses. So that if there is any thing which 
energizes according to one immutable energy, this is truly inerratic. 


55 (See page 45, line 136a) It appears to me, says Proclus, to be well said by 
the ancients that Plato has given perfection in this dialogue to the writings both 
of Zeno and Parmenides, producing the dialectic exercise of the former to both 
opposites, and elevating the theory of the latter to true being. We shall find, 
therefore, the perfection of the writings of Parmenides in the following part of 
this dialogue, which contains nine hypotheses concerning The One; but we may 
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perceive the perfection of Zeno’s writings in what is now said. In addition, 
therefore, to what we have already delivered respecting the dialectic of Zeno in 
the preceding Introduction, we shall subjoin from Proclus the following 
observations. The discourse of Zeno having supposed the multitude of forms 
separate from The One, collects the absurdities which follow from this 
hypothesis, and this by considering what follows, and what follows and does 
not follow: for he collects that they are similar and not similar; and proceeds 
in a similar manner respecting The One and the many, motion and permanency. 
Parmenides, however, thinks it fit that in dialectic investigations it should not 
only be supposed if The One is, but also if it is not, and to speculate what will 
happen from this hypothesis; as, for instance, not only if similitude is, but also 
if it is not, what will happen, either as consequent, or as not consequent, or as 
consequent and at the same time not consequent. But his reason for making 
such an addition is this: if we only suppose that a thing is, and discover what 
will be the consequence of the hypothesis, we shall not entirely discover that 
of which the thing supposed is essentially the cause; but if we can demonstrate 
in addition to this, that if it is not, this very same thing will no longer follow 
which was the consequence of its being supposed to have a subsistence, then it 
becomes evident to us that if the one is, the other is also. 

Some one, however, may probably inquire how it is possible for any thing 
to happen to that which is not. And how can that be the recipient of any 
thing which has no subsistence whatever? To this we reply, that non-being, as 
we learn in the Sophista,”**! is either that which in no respect has a subsistence 
(ro pndapn pndapws ev), or it is privation, for by itself it is not, but has an 
accidental being; or it is matter, for this is not, as being formless, and naturally 
indefinite; or it is every thing material, as that which has an apparent being, but 
properly is not; or, further still, it is every thing sensible, for this is continually 
conversant with generation and corruption, but never truly is. Prior to these, 
also, there is non-being in souls, according to which they are likewise said to 
be the first of generated natures, and not to belong to those true beings which 
rank in intelligibles. And prior to souls, there is the non-being in intelligibles 
themselves, and this is the first difference of beings, as we are taught by the 
Sophista 5 and which as we there learn is not less than being itself. Lastly, 
beyond all these is the non-being of that which is prior to being, which is the 
cause of all beings, and is exempt from the multitude which they contain. If, 
therefore, non-being may be predicated in so many ways, it 1s evident that what 
has not in any respect being, can never become the subject of hypothesis: for 
it is not possible to speak of this, nor to have any knowledge of it, as the 
Eleatean guest in the Sophista’**! shows, confirming the assertion of Parmenides 
concerning it. But when we say that the many is not, or that The One is not, 
or that soul is not, we so make the negation, as that each of these is something 
else, but is not that particular thing, the being of which we deny. And thus the 
hypothesis does not lead to that which in no respect has a subsistence, but to 
that which partly is, and partly is not: for, in short, negations are the progeny 
of intellectual difference. Hence, a thing is not a horse, because it is another 
thing; and, through this, it is not man, because it is something else. And Plato 
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in the Sophista’’*! on this account says, that when we say non-being, we only 
assert an ablation of being, but not the contrary to being, meaning by contrary, 
that which is most distant from being, and which perfectly falls from it. So 
that when we say a thing is not, we do not introduce that which in no respect 
has a being, nor when we make non-being the subject of hypothesis do we 
suppose that which is in no respect is, but we signify as much of non-being as 
is capable of being known and expressed by words. - For an account of the 
Eleatic method of reasoning which Plato here delivers, see the Introduction to 
this dialogue. 


56 (See page 45, line 136a) Socrates not being able to apprehend the whole 
method synoptically delivered, through what has been previously said, requests 
Parmenides to unfold it more clearly. Parmenides accordingly again gives a 
specimen of this method logically and synoptically: comprehending in eight the 
four and twenty modes which we have already mentioned in the Introduction 
to this dialogue. For, he assumes, if it happens, and if it follows and does not 
follow, and both these conjoined; so that again we may thus be able to triple 
the eight modes. But let us concisely consider, with Proclus, these eight modes 
in the hypothesis of Zeno:- If, then, the many have a subsistence, there will 
simply happen to the many with respect to themselves to be separated, not to 
be principles, to subsist dissimilarly. But to the many with respect to The One 
there will happen, to be comprehended by The One, to be generated by it, and 
to participate of similitude and union from it. To The One there will happen, 
to have dominion over the many, to be participated by them, to subsist prior 
to them; and this with respect to the many. But to The One with respect to 
itself there will happen the impartible, the unmultiplied, that which is better 
than being, and life, and knowledge; and every thing of this kind. 

Again, if the many is not, there will happen to the many with respect to 
themselves the unseparated and the undivided from each other: but to the many 
with respect to The One, a subsistence unproceeding from The One, a privation 
of difference with respect to The One. To The One with respect to itself there 
will happen the possession of nothing efficacious and perfect in its own nature; 
for if it possessed any thing of this kind it would generate the many. To The 
One with respect to the many, not to be the leader of multitude, and not to 
operate any thing in the many. 

Hence, we may conclude, that The One is every where that which makes 
multitude to be one thing, is the cause of, and has dominion over, multitude. 
And here you may see that the transition is from the object of investigation to 
its cause; for such is The One. It is requisite, therefore, that always after many 
discussions and hypothesis there should be a certain summary deduction, 
(kepaħarovpevov). For thus Plato, through all the intellectual conceptions, 
shows that The One gives subsistence to all things, and to the unities in beings, 
which we say is the end of the dialogue. 
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57 (See page 45, line 136b) If similitude is, says Proclus, there will happen 
to itself with respect to itself, the monadic, the perpetual, the prolific, and the 
primary. But, with respect to sensibles, the assimilation of them to intelligibles, 
the not suffering them to fall into the place of dissimilitude, and the 
conjunction of parts with their wholenesses. To sensibles with respect to 
themselves there will happen, a communion with each other, a participation of, 
and a rejoicing in, each other. For similars rejoice in, are copassive, and are 
mingled with similars. But with respect to similitude there will happen a 
participation of it, an assimilation with, and union according to, it. 

But if similitude is not, there will happen to itself according to itself the 
unessential, the neither possessing prolific power, nor a primary essence. But 
with respect to others not to have dominion over them, not to make them 
similar to themselves according to form, but rather in conjunction with itself 
to take away the similar which is in them; for the principle of similars not 
having a subsistence, neither will these be similar. But to sensibles with respect 
to themselves there will happen the immovable, the unmingled, the 
unsympathetic. But with respect to it, neither to be fashioned by form 
according to it, nor to be connected by it. 

In like manner we say with respect to the dissimilar. For if dissimilitude ts, 
there will happen to itself with respect to itself to be a form pure, immaterial 
and uniform, possessing multitude together with unity; but with respect to 
other things, I mean. sensibles, a cause of the definite circumscription and 
division in each. To other things with respect to themselves there will happen, 
that each will preserve its proper idiom and form without confusion; but with 
respect to it, to be suspended from it, and to be adorned both according to 
wholes and parts by it. But if dissimilitude is not, it will neither be a pure and 
immaterial form, nor, in short, one and not one, nor will it possess, with 
respect to other things, a cause of the separate essence of each; and other things 
will possess an all-various confusion in themselves, and will not be the 
participants of one power which gives separation to wholes. 

From these things, therefore, we collect that similitude is the cause of 
communion, sympathy, and commixture to sensibles; but dissimilitude of 
separation, production according to form, and unconfused purity of powers in 
themselves. For these things follow the positions of similitude and 
dissimilitude, but the contraries of these from their being taken away. 


58 (See page 45, line 136b) If motion is, there will happen to itself with 
respect to itself the eternal, and the possession of infinite power; but to itself, 
with respect to things which are here, to be motive of them, the vivific, the 
cause of progression, and of various energies. But to these things with respect 
to themselves there will happen, the energetic, the vivific, the mutable; for 
every thing material passes from a subsistence in capacity, to a subsistence in 
energy. To other things with respect to motion there will happen, to be 
perfected by it, to partake of its power, to be assimilated through it to things 
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eternally stable. For things which are incapable of obtaining good stably, 
participate of it through motion. 

But if motion is not, it will be ineffacious, sluggish, and without power; it 
will not be a cause of things which are here; will be void of motive powers, and 
a producing essence. And things which are here will be uncoordinated, 
indefinite and imperfect, first motion not having a subsistence. 

In like manner with respect to permanency, if it is, there will happen to itself 
with reference to itself, the stable, the eternal, and the uniform. But to other 
things with respect to themselves, that each will abide in its proper boundaries, 
and will be firmly established in the same places or measures. To other things 
with respect to it, there will happen, to be every way bounded and subdued by 
it, and to partake of stability in being. But if it is not, there will happen to 
itself with respect to itself, the ineffacious, and the unstable. To itself with 
reference to other things, not to afford them the stable, the secure, and the 
firm; but to other things with respect to themselves the much wandering, the 
unestablished, the imperfect, and the being deprived of habitation; and to other 
things with respect to it, neither to be subservient to its measures, nor to 
partake of being according to it, but to be borne along in a perfectly disordered 
manner, that which connects and establishes them, not having a subsistence. 
Motion itself, therefore, is the supplier of efficacious power, and multiform life 
and enerpy; but permanency, of firmness and stability, and an establishment in 
proper boundaries. 


59 (See page 45, line 136b) Let us now consider, says Proclus, prior to these, 
whence generation and corruption originate, and if the causes of these are to 
be placed in ideas. Or is not this indeed necessary, not only because these rank 
among things perpetual (for neither is it possible for generation not to be, nor 
for corruption to be entirely dissolved, but it is necessary that these should 
consubsist with each other in the universe, so far as it is perpetual) but this is 
also requisite, because generation participates of essence and being, but 
corruption of non-being. For every thing so far as it is generated is referred to 
essence, and partakes of being, but so far as it is corrupted, it is referred to non- 
being, and a mutation of the is to another form. For through this it is 
corrupted from one thing into another, because non-being presubsists which 
gives division to forms. And as in intelligibles, non-being is not less than being, 
as is asserted by the Eleatean guest," 35%] so here corruption is not less than 
generation, nor does it less contribute to the perfection of the universe. And 
as there, that which participates of being enjoys also non-being, and non-being 
partakes of being, so here that which is in generation, or in passing into being, 
is also the recipient of corruption, and that which is corrupting, of generation. 
Being, therefore, and non-being, are the causes of generation and corruption. 

But it is requisite to exercise ourselves after the same manner with respect to 
these. In the first place, then, if generation is, it is in itself imperfect, and is the 
cause to others of an assimilation to essence. But there will happen to other 
things with respect to themselves, a mutation from each other: and to other 
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things with respect to generation, there will happen a perpetual participation 
of it, in consequence of its subsisting in them. But if generation is not, it will 
be itself, not the object of opinion; and with respect to other things it will not 
be the form of any thing, nor the cause of order and perfection to any thing; 
but other things will be unbegotten and impassive, and will have no 
communion with it, nor participate through it of being. 

In like manner with respect to corruption: If corruption is, there will happen 
to itself with respect to itself, the never failing, infinite power, and a fullness 
of non-being; but to itself with respect to other things, the giving measure to 
being, and the cause of perpetual generation. But to other things with respect 
to themselves, there will happen a flowing into each other, and an inability of 
connecting themselves. And to other things with respect to corruption there 
will happen, to be perpetually changed by it, to have non-being conjoined with 
being, and to participate of corruption totally. But if corruption is not, there 
will happen to itself with respect to itself, that it will not be subvertive of itself; 
for not having a subsistence, it will subvert itself with respect to other things. 
To itself, with reference to other things there will happen, that it will not 
dissipate them, nor change them into each other, nor dilacerate being and 
essence. To other things with respect to themselves there will happen, the not 
being changed into each other, the not being passive to each other, and that 
each will preserve the same order. But to other things with respect to it there 
will happen, the not being passive to it. The peculiarity, therefore, of 
generation is to move to being, but of corruption to lead from being. For this 
we infer from the preceding hypothesis, since it has appeared to us that 
admitting their existence, they are the causes of being and non-being to other 
things; and that being subverted they introduce a privation of motion and 
mutation. 


60 (See page 45, line 136b) We engage, says Proclus, in the investigation of 
things in a twofold respect, contemplating at one time if a thing is or is not, 
and at another time, if this particular thing is present with it, or is not present, 
as in the inquiry if the soul is immortal. For here we must not only consider 
all that happens to the thing supposed, with respect to itself and other things, 
and to other things with respect to the thing supposed, but also what happens 
with reference to subsistence and non-subsistence. Thus, for instance, if the 
soul is immortal, its virtue will have a connate life, sufficient to felicity; and 
this will happen to itself with respect to itself. But to itself with respect to 
other things there will happen, to use them as instruments, to provide for them 
separately, to impart life to them. In the second place, to other things with 
respect to themselves there will happen, that things living and dead will be 
generated from each other, the possession of an adventitious immortality, the 
circle of generation; but to other things with respect to it, to be adorned by it, 
to participate of a certain self-motion, and to be suspended from it, in living. 

But if the soul is not immortal, it will not be self-motive, it will not be 
intellectual essentially, it will not be self-vital; nor will its disciplines be 
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reminiscences. It will be corrupted by its own proper evil, and will not have 
a knowledge of true beings. And these things will happen to itself with respect 
to itself. But to itself with respect to others there will happen, to be mingled 
with bodies and material natures, to have no dominion over itself, to be 
incapable of leading others as it pleases, to be subservient to the temperament 
of bodies; and all its life will be corporeal, and conversant with generation. To 
other things with respect to themselves there will happen, such a habit as that 
which consists from entelecheia and body. For there will alone be animals 
composed from an indefinite life and bodies. But to other things with respect 
to it there will happen, to be the leaders of it, to change it together with their 
own motions, and to possess it in themselves, and not externally governing 
them, and to live in conjunction with and not from it. You see, therefore, that 
after this manner we discover by the dialectic art the mode, not only how we 
may be able to suppose if a thing is and is not, but any other passion which it 
may suffer, such as the being immortal or not immortal. 

Since, however we may consider the relation of one thing to another 
variously; for we may either consider it with reference to one thing only, as for 
instance, how similitude, if it is supposed to be, subsists with respect to 
dissimilitude; or, we may consider it with respect to more than one thing, as 
for instance, how essence, if supposed to be, is with reference to permanency 
and motion; or with respect to all things, as, if The One is, how it subsists with 
reference to all things, - this being the case, Plato does not omit this, but adds, 
That it is requisite to consider the consequences with respect to one thing only, 
which you may select for this purpose, and towards many, and towards all 
things | in a similar manner. 

It is necessary indeed that this one, or those many should be allied to the 
thing proposed, for instance, as the similar to the dissimilar: for these are 
coordinate to each other. And motion and rest to essence: for these are 
contained in and subsist about it. But if the difference with respect to another 
thing, is with respect to one thing, to many things, and to all things, and we 
say there are twenty four modes, assuming in one way only a subsistence with 
reference to another, this is not wonderful. For difference with respect to 
another thing pertains to matter; but we propose to deliver the form of the 
dialectic method, and the formal but not the material differences which it 
contains. 

Observe, too, that Plato adds, that the end of this exercise is the perception 
of truth. We must not, therefore, consider him as simply speaking of scientific 
truth, but of that which is intelligible, or which in other words, subsists 
according to a superessential characteristic: for the whole of our life is an 
exercise to the vision of this, and the wandering through dialectic hastens to 
that as its port. Hence Plato in a wonderful manner uses the word ĉeoyeoĝoau 
to look through: for souls obtain the vision of intelligibles through many 
mediums. 

But again, that the method may become perspicuous to us from another 
example, let us investigate the four-and-twenty modes in providence. If then 
providence is, there will follow to itself with respect to itself, the beneficent, 
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the infinitely powerful, the efficacious; but there will not follow, the subversion 
of itself, the privation of counsel, the unwilling. That which follows and does 
not follow is, that it is one and not one. There will follow to itself with 
respect to other things, to govern them, to preserve every thing, to possess the 
beginning and the end of all things, and to bound the whole of sensibles. That 
which does not follow is, to injure the objects of its providential care, to supply 
that which is contrary to expectation, to be the cause of disorder. There will 
follow and not follow, the being present to all things, and an exemption from 
them; the knowing and not knowing them: for it knows them in a different 
manner, and not with powers coordinate to the things known. There will 
follow to other things with respect to themselves, to suffer nothing casually 
from each other, and that nothing will be injured by any thing. There will not 
follow, that any thing pertaining to them will be from fortune, and the being 
uncoordinated with each other. There will follow and not follow, that all 
things are good; for this will partly pertain to them and partly not. To other 
things with respect to it there will follow, to be suspended from it, on all sides 
to be guarded and benefited by it. There will not follow, an opposition to it, 
and the possibility of escaping it. For there is nothing so small that it can be 
concealed from it, nor so elevated that it cannot be vanquished by it. There 
will follow and not follow, that every thing will participate of providence: for 
in one respect they partake of it, and in another not of it, but of the goods 
which are imparted to every thing from it. 

But let providence not have a subsistence, again there will follow to itself with 
respect to itself, the imperfect, the unprolific, the inefficacious, a subsistence for 
itself alone. There will not follow, the unenvying, the transcendently full, the 
sufficient, the assiduous. There will follow and not follow, the unsolicitous, 
and the undisturbed: for in one respect these will be present with that which 
does not providentially energize, and in another respect will not, in 
consequence of secondary natures not being governed by it. But it is evident 
that there will follow to itself with respect to other things, the unmingled, the 
privation of communion with all things, the not knowing any thing. There 
will not follow, the assimilating other things to itself, and the imparting to all 
things the good that is fit. There will follow and not follow, the being 
desirable to other things: for this in a certain respect is possible and not 
possible. For, if it should be said, that through a transcendency exempt from 
all things, it does not providentially energize, nothing hinders but that it may 
be an object of desire to all secondary natures; but yet, considered as deprived 
of this power, it will not be desirable. To other things with respect to 
themselves there will follow, the unadorned, the casual, the indefinite in 
passivity, the reception of many things adventitious in their natures, the being 
carried in a confused and disordered manner. There will not follow, an 
allotment with respect to one thing, a distribution according to merit, and a 
subsistence according to intellect. There will follow and not follow, the being 
good: for, so far as they are beings, they must necessarily be good: and yet, 
providence not having a subsistence, it cannot be said whence they possess 
good. But to other things with respect to providence there will follow, the not 
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being passive to it, and the being uncoordinated with respect to it. There will 
not follow, the being measured and bounded by it. There will follow and not 
follow, the being ignorant of it: for it is necessary they should know that it is 
not, if it is not. And it is also necessary that they should not know it; for 
there is nothing common to them with respect to providence. 


61 (See page 46, line 136d) By this Plato indicates that the ensuing discourse 
contains much truth, as Proclus well observes: and if you consider it with 
relation to the soul, you may say that it is not proper for one who is able to 
' perceive intellectually divine natures, to energize through the garrulous 
phantasy and body, but such a one should abide in his elevated place of survey, 
and in his peculiar manners. It is laborious, therefore, for him who lives 
intellectually to energize logically and imaginatively, and for him who is 
converted to himself, to direct his attention to another; and to simplicity of 
knowledge the variety of reasons is arduous. It is also laborious to an old man 
to swim through such a sea of arguments. The assertion also has much truth, 
if the subjects themselves are considered. For frequently universal canons are 
easily apprehended, but no small difficulty presents itself to those that 
endeavour to use them; as is evident in the lemmas of geometry, which are 
founded on universal assertions. Proclus adds, that the difficulty of this 
dialectic method in the use of it is evident, from no one after Plato having 
professedly written upon it; and on this account, says he, we have endeavoured 
to illustrate it by so many examples. 

For the sake of the truly philosophic reader, therefore, I shall subjoin the 
following specimen of the dialectic method, in addition to what has been 
already delivered on the subject. The importance of such illustrations, and the 
difficulty with which the composition of them is attended, will, I doubt not, 
be a sufficient apology for its appearing in this place. It is extracted, as well as 
the preceding, from the admirable MS. commentary of Proclus on this dialogue. 

Let it then be proposed to consider the consequences of admitting or denying 
the perpetual existence of soul. 

If then soul always is, the consequences to itself, with respect to itself, are, the 
self-motive, the self-vital, and the self-subsistent: but the things which do not 
follow to itself with respect to itself, are, the destruction of itself, the being 
perfectly ignorant, and knowing nothing of itself. The consequences which 
follow and do not follow are the indivisible and the divisible,’ (for in a certain 
respect it is divisible, and in a certain respect indivisible), perpetuity and non- 
perpetuity of being; for so far as it communicates with intellect, it is eternal, 
but so far as it verges to a corporeal nature, it is mutable. 

Again, if soul is, the consequences to itself with respect to other things, ie. 
bodies, are communication of motion, the connecting of bodies, as long as it 


' For soul, according to Plato, subsists between intellect and a corporeal nature; the 
former of which is perfectly indivisible, and the latter perfectly divisible. 


is present with them, together with dominion over bodies, according to nature. 
That which does not follow, is to move externally; for it is the property of 
animated natures to be moved inwardly; and to be the cause of rest and 
immutability to bodies. The consequences which follow and do not follow, are, 
to be present to bodies, and yet to be present separate from them; for soul 1s 
present to them, by its providential energies, but is exempt from them by its 
essence, because this is incorporeal. And this is the first hexad. 

The second hexad is as follows: if soul is, the consequence to other things, 1.e. 
bodies with respect to themselves, is sympathy; for, according to a vivific cause, 
bodies sympathize with each other. But that which does not follow, is the non- 
sensitive; for, in consequence of there being such a thing as soul, all things must 
necessarily be sensitive: some things peculiarly so, and others as part of the 
whole. The consequences which follow and do not follow to bodies with respect to 
themselves are, that in a certain respect they move themselves, through being 
animated, and in a certain respect do not move themselves: for there are many 
modes of self-motion. 

Again, if soul is, the consequences to bodies with respect to soul are, to be moved 
internally and vivified by soul, to be preserved and connected through it, and 
to be entirely suspended from it. The consequences which do not follow are, to 
be dissipated by soul, and to be filled from it with a privation of life; for bodies 
receive from soul life and connection. The consequences which follow and do not 
follow are, that bodies participate, and do not participate of soul; for so far as 
soul is present with bodies, so far they may be said to participate of soul; but 
so far as it is separate from them, so far they do not participate of soul. And 
this forms the second hexad. 

The third hexad is as follows: if soul is not, the consequences to itself with 
respect to itself are, the non-vital, the unessential, and the non-intellectual; for, 
not having any subsistence, it has neither essence, nor life, nor intellect. The 
consequences which do not follow are, the ability to preserve itself, to give 
subsistence to, and be motive of, itself, with every thing else of this kind. The 
consequences which follow and do not follow are, the unknown and the irrational. 
For not having a subsistence, it is in a certain respect unknown and irrational 
with respect to itself, as neither reasoning nor having any knowledge of itself; 
but in another respect, it is neither irrational nor unknown, if it is considered 
as a certain nature, which is not rational, nor endued with knowledge. 

Again, if soul ts not, the consequences which follow to itself with respect to bodies 
are, to be unprolific of them, to be unmingled with, and to employ no 
providential energies about, them. The consequences which do not follow are, to 
move, vivify, and connect bodies. The consequences which follow and do not 
follow are, that it is different from bodies, and that it does not communicate 
with them. For this in a certain respect is true, and not true; if that which is 
not soul is considered as having indeed a being, but unconnected with soul: for 
thus it is different from bodies, since these are perpetually connected with soul. 
And again, it is not different from bodies, so far as it has no subsistence, and 
is not. And this forms the third hexad. 
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In the fourth place, then, if soul is not, the consequences to bodies with respect 
to themselves are, the immovable, privation of difference according to life, and 
the privation of sympathy to each other. The consequences which do not follow 
are, a sensible knowledge of each other, and to be moved from themselves. 
That which follows and does not follow is, to be passive to each other; for in one 
respect they would be passive, and in another not; since they would be alone 
corporeally and not vitally passive. 

Again, if soul is not, the consequences to other things with respect to it are, not 
to be taken care of, nor to be moved by soul. The consequences which do not 
follow are, to be vivified and connected by soul. The consequences which follow 
and do not follow are, to be assimilated and not assimilated to soul: for, so far 
as soul having no subsistence, neither will bodies subsist, so far they will be 
assimilated to soul; for they will suffer the same with it; but so far as it is 
impossible for that which is not to be similar to any thing, so far bodies will 
have no similitude to soul. And this forms the fourth and last hexad. 

Hence we conclude, that soul is the cause of life, sympathy, and motion to 
bodies; and, in short, of their being and preservation: for soul subsisting, these 
are at the same time introduced; but not subsisting, they are at the same time 
taken away. 


62 (See page 46, line 136d) It is unnecessary to observe, that the most divine 
of dogmas are unadapted to the ears of the many, since Plato himself says that 
all these things are ridiculous to the multitude, but thought worthy of 
admiration by the wise. Thus also, says Proclus, the Pythagoreans assert, that 
of discourses, some are mystical, and others to be exposed in open day; and the 
Peripatetics, that some are esoteric, and others exoteric; and Parmenides himself 
wrote some things according to truth, and others according to opinion; and 
Zeno calls some discourses true, and others useful. Ourw de xar or Tvbaryoperor 
TWV AOYWY, TOUS HEY EMALOKOY ELVA puaTLKOUG, TOVÇ de UMaLBpLOUG, KOL OL EK TOV 
KEPLEATOV, TOUS HEV EowTEPLKOUG, TOUÇ de E~wTEpLKOUC, Kau avto TIappemdnc, 
Tra pey TpoÇ adnOeaay eypawe, ta ĝe Apoc okar, kat o Znvwv ĝe Tous pev 
adnOerc exadet rwv Noywy, TouG de ypEwodetc. 

The multitude therefore, says Proclus, are ignorant how great the power 1s of 
dialectic, and that the end of this wandering is truth and intellect. For it is not 
possible for us to recur from things last to such as are first, except by a 
progression through the middle forms of life. For, as our descent into the 
realms of mortality was effected through many media, the soul always 
proceeding into that which is more composite, in like manner our ascent must 
be accomplished through various media, the soul resolving her composite order 
of life. In the first place, therefore, it is requisite to despise the senses, as able 
to know nothing accurate, nothing sane, but possessing much of the confused, 
the material, and the passive, in consequence of employing certain instruments 
of this kind. After this it follows, that we should dismiss imaginations, those 
winged stymphalidz of the soul, as alone possessing a figured intellection of 
things, but by no means able to apprehend unfigured and impartible form, and 


as impeding the pure and immaterial intellection of the soul, by intervening and 
disturbing it in its investigations. In the third place, we must entirely extirpate 
multiform opinions, and the wandering of the soul about these; for they are 
not conversant with the causes of things, nor do they procure for us science, 
nor the participation of a separate intellect. In the fourth place, therefore, we 
must hastily return to the great sea of the sciences, and there, by the assistance 
of dialectic, survey the divisions and compositions of these, and, in short, the 
variety of forms in the soul, and through this survey, unweaving our vital 
order, behold our dianoétic part. After this, in the fifth place, it is requisite to 
separate ourselves from composition, and contemplate by intellectual energy 
true beings: for intellect is more excellent than science; and a life according to 
intellect is preferable to that which is according to science. Many, therefore, 
are the wanderings of the soul: for one of these is in imaginations, another in 
opinions, and a third in the dianoétic power. But a life according to intellect 
is alone inerratic. And this is the mystic port of the soul, into which Homer 
conducts Ulysses, after an abundant wandering of life. 


63 (See page 46, line 137a) Parmenides, as Proclus beautifully observes, well 
knew what the wandering of the soul 1s, not only in the senses, imaginations, 
and opinions, but also in the dianoétic evolutions of arguments. Knowing this, 
therefore, and remembering the labours he had endured, he is afraid of again 
descending to such an abundant wandering; like another Ulysses, after passing 
through various regions, and being now in possession of his proper good, when 
called to certain similar barbaric battles, he is averse, through long experience, 
to depart from his own country, as remembering the difficulties which he 
sustained in war, and his long extended wandering. Having, therefore, ascended 
to reasoning from phantasies and the senses, and to intellect from reasoning, he 
is very properly afraid of a descent to reasoning, and of the wandering in the 
dianoétic part, lest he should in a certain respect become oblivious, and should 
be drawn down to phantasy and sense. For the descent from intellect is not 
safe, nor is it proper to depart from things first, lest we should unconsciously 
abide in those of a subordinate nature. Parmenides, therefore, being now 
established in the port of intellect, is averse again to descend to a multitude of 
reasonings from an intellectual and simple form of energy. At the same time, 
however, he does descend for the same of benefitting secondary natures; for the 
very grace (xapic) itself is an imitation of the providence of the Gods. Such, 
therefore, ought the descents of divine souls from the intelligible to be, coming 
from divine natures, knowing the evils arising from wandering, and descending 
for the benefit alone of fallen souls, and not to fill up a life enamoured with 
generation, nor falling profoundly, nor agglutinating themselves to the 
indefinite forms of life. I only add, that Ibycus, from whom Parmenides 
borrows his simile of a horse, was a Rheginensian poet, and is mentioned by 
Cicero in Tuscul. Quzstion. lib. 4, Pausan. Corinth. lib. 2, Suidas and Erasmus 
in Adagiis. There are also two epigrams upon him in the Anthologia. 
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64 (See page 46, line 137b) Parmenides, says Proclus, descending to the 
evolution of arguments, and to scientifically-discursive energies from his 
intellectual place of survey, and from a form of life without, to one with 
habitude, asks his participants whence he shall begin, and from what hypothesis 
he shall frame his discourse; not suspending his intellect from their judgment; 
for it is not lawful that the energy of more excellent natures should be 
measured from that of such as are subordinate; but converting them to himself, 
and exciting them to a perception of his meaning, that he may not insert 
arguments in the stupid, as nature implants productive principles in bodies, but 
that he may lead them to themselves, and that they may be impelled to being 
in conjunction with him. For thus intellect leads souls, not only elevating 
them together with itself, but preparing them to assist themselves. He exhorts, 
therefore, his participants to attend to themselves, and to behold whence he 
begins, and through what media he proceeds, but does not seek to learn from 
them what is proper on the occasion. That this is the case is evident from 
hence, that he does not wait for their answer, but discourses from that which 
appears to him to be best. 


65 (See page 46, line 137b) The one method of Parmenides assumes one 
hypothesis, and according to it frames the whole discourse, this hypothesis not 
being one of many, as it may appear to some, but that which is comprehensive 
of all hypotheses, and is one prior to the many. For it unfolds all beings, and 
the whole order of things, both intelligible and sensible, together with the 
unities of them, and the one ineffable unity, the fountain of all these. For The 
One is the cause of all things, and from this all things are generated in a 
consequent order from the hypothesis of Parmenides. But perhaps, says 
Proclus, some one may ask us how Parmenides, who in his poems sings 
concerning true or the one being, (7o ev ov), calls The One his hypothesis, and 
says that he shall begin from this his proper principle. Some then have said 
that, Parmenides making being the whole subject of his discussion, Plato, 
finding that The One is beyond being and all essence, corrects Parmenides, and 
represents him beginning from The One. For, say they, as Gorgias and 
Protagoras, and each of the other persons in his dialogues, speak better in those 
dialogues than in their own writings, so, likewise, Parmenides is more 
philosophic in Plato, and more profound, than in his own compositions; since 
in the former he says, if The One is, it is not one being, as alone discoursing 
concerning The One, and not concerning one being, or being characterized by 
The One; and in the following hypothesis he says, if The One is not; and lastly, 
infers that if The One is, or is not, all things are, and are not. Parmenides, 
therefore, being Platonic, calls that his hypothesis which supposes The One. In 
answer to this it may be said that it is by no means wonderful if Parmenides 
in his poems appears to assert nothing concerning The One: for it is ineffable, 
and he in his poems generates all beings from the first being; but he might 
indicate something concerning it, so far as this can be effected by discourse, in 
his unwritten conversations with Zeno. Very properly, therefore, does he call 
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this business concerning The One his own hypothesis. Proclus adds - if, 
however, it be requisite to speak more truly, we may say, with our preceptor 
Syrianus, that Parmenides begins indeed from one being; (for the hypothesis, if 
the one is having the is together with The One, belongs to this order of things); 
for that he recurs from one being to The One, clearly showing that The One, 
properly so called, wills this alone, to be The One, and hastily withdraws itself 
from being. He also shows that one being is the second from this, proceeding 
to being through subjection, but that The One itself is better than the is, and 
that if it is, together with the is, it no longer remains that which is properly 
The One. Hence, it 1s true that Parmenides makes true being, or the one being, 
the subject of his hypothesis, and also, that through this hypothesis he ascends 
to The One itself, which Plato in the Republic’! denominates unhypothetic: 
for it is necessary, says he, always to proceed through hypothesis, that 
ascending, we may at length end in the unhypothetic one, since every 
hypothesis is from a certain other principle. But if any one should make the 
hypothesis the principle, we may say to such a one, with Plato, that where the 
principle is unknown, and the end and middle also consist from things that are 
unknown, it is not possible that a thing of this kind can be science. The One 
alone, therefore, is the principle, and is unhypothetic; so that what is made the 
subject of hypothesis is something else, and not The One. But Plato ascends 
from this to The One, as from hypothesis to that which is unhypothetic. 
Whence also it appears that the manner in which Parmenides manages the 
discourse is admirable. For, if he had assumed the unhypothetic as an 
hypothesis, and that which is without a principle as from a principle, he would 
not have followed the method which says it is entirely necessary to consider 
what is consequent to the hypothesis. Or, if he had not assumed The One as 
an hypothesis, but some one of the things more remote from The One, he 
could not easily have made a transition to it, nor would he have unfolded to 
us spontaneously and without violence the cause prior to being. That The One, 
therefore, might remain unhypothetic, and that at the same time he might recur 
from a certain proper hypothesis to The One, he makes the one being the subject 
of his hypothesis, which proximately subsists after The One, and in which, 
perhaps, that which is properly The One primarily subsists, as we shall show 
at the end of the first hypothesis of this dialogue. And thus he says that he 
begins from his own hypothesis, which is the one being, and this is, "if the one 
is," and transferring himself to the unhypothetic, which is near to this, he 
unfolds the subsistence of all beings from the unity which is exempt from all 
things. Whence, saying that he shall make his own one the subject of 
hypothesis, in evincing what things follow, and what do not follow, at one 
time as using 7he One alone, he demonstrates the is, employing affirmations; 
but at another time he assumes, together with The One, the conception of the 
is. But he every where reasons as looking to The One, either unparticipated, 
or participated, that he may show that all things are through The One, and that 
separate from The One, they and their very being are obliterated. 
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66 (See page 47, line 137c) In the Introduction to this Dialogue we have 
spoken concerning the number, and unfolded the meaning of the hypothesis 
about The One; let us, therefore, with Proclus, discuss a few particulars 
respecting principle, that we may more accurately understand the nature of The 
One. The principle, therefore, of all beings and non-beings is called The One, 
since to be united is good to all things, and is the greatest of goods; but that 
which is entirely separated from The One is evil, and the greatest of evils. For 
division becomes the cause of dissimilitude, and a privation of sympathy, and 
of a departure from a subsistence according to nature. Hence the principle of 
wholes, as supplying all things with the greatest of goods, is the source of union 
to all things, and is on this account called The One. Hence, too, we say that 
every principle, so far as it is allotted this dignity in beings, is a certain enad or 
unity, and that what is most united in every order ranks as first, placing this 
principle not in parts, but in wholes, and not in some one of the many, but in 
the monads connective of multitude; and, in the next place, especially surveying 
it in the summits, and that which is most united in monads, and according to 
which they are conjoined with The One, are deified, and subsist without 
proceeding, in the one principle of all things. 

Thus, for instance, (that we may illustrate this doctrine by an example,) we 
perceive many causes of light, some of which are celestial, and others sublunary; 
for light proceeds to our terrestrial abode from material fire, from the moon, 
and from the other stars, and this, so as to be different according to the 
difference of its cause. But if we explore the one monad of all mundane light, 
from which other lucid natures and sources of light derive their subsistence, we 
shall find that it is no other than the apparent orb of the sun; for this orbicular 
body proceeds, as it is said, from an occult and supermundane order, and 
disseminates in all mundane natures a light commensurate with each. 

Shall we say then that this apparent body is the principle of light? But this 
is endued with interval, and is divisible, and light proceeds from the different 
parts which it contains; but we are at present investigating the one principle of 
light. Shall we say, therefore, that the ruling soul of this body generates 
mundane light? This indeed, produces light, but not primarily, for it is itself 
multitude: and light contains a representation of a simple and uniform 
subsistence. May not intellect, therefore, which is the cause of soul, be the 
fountain of this light? Intellect, indeed, is more united than soul, but is not 
that which is properly and primarily the principle of light. It remains, 
therefore, that the one of this intellect, its summit, and as it were flower, must 
be the principle of mundane light; for this is properly the sun which reigns 
over the visible place, and, according to Plato in the Republic,” is the 
offspring of The Good; since every unity proceeds from thence, and every deity 
is the progeny of the unity of unities, and the fountain of the Gods. And as 
The Good is the principle of light to intelligibles, in like manner the unity of 
the solar order is the principle of light to all visible natures, and is analogous 
to The Good, in which it is occultly established, and from which it never 
departs. 
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But this unity having an order prior to the solar intellect, there is also in 
intellect, so far as intellect, an unity participated from this unity, which is 
emitted into it like a seed, and through which intellect is united with the unity 
or deity of the sun. This, too, is the case with the soul of the sun; for this 
through the one which she contains, is elevated through the one of intellect as 
a medium, to the deity of the sun. In like manner, with respect to the body 
of the sun, we must understand that there is in this a certain echo as it were, 
of the primary solar one. For it is necessary that the solar body should 
participate of things superior to itself; of soul according to the life which is 
disseminated in it; of intellect according to its form; and of unity according to 
its one, since soul participates both of intellect and this one, and participations 
are different from the things which are participated. You may say, therefore, 
that the proximate cause of the solar light is this unity of the solar orb. 

Again, if we should investigate the root as it were of all bodies, from which 
celestial and sublunary bodies, wholes and parts, blossom into existence, we 
may not improperly say that this is Nature, which is the principle of motion 
and rest to all bodies, and which is established in them, whether they are in 
motion or at rest. But I mean by Nature, the one life of the world, which 
being subordinate to intellect and soul, participates through these of generation. 
And this indeed is more a principle than many and partial natures, but is not 
that which is properly the principle of bodies; for this contains a multitude of 
powers, and through such as are different, governs different parts of the 
universe: but we are now investigating the one and common principle of all 
bodies, and not many and distributed principles. If, therefore, we wish to 
discover this one principle, we must raise ourselves to that which is most 
united in Nature, to its flower, and that through which it is a deity, by which 
it is suspended from its proper fountain, connects, unites, and causes the 
universe to have a sympathetic consent with itself. This one, therefore, is the 
principle of all generation, and is that which reigns over the many powers of 
Nature, over partial natures, and universally over every thing subject to the 
dominion of Nature. 

In the third place, if we investigate the principle of knowledge, we shall find 
that it is neither phantasy nor sense; for nothing impartible, immaterial, and 
unfigured is known by these. But neither must we say that doxastic or 
dianoétic knowledge is the principle of knowledge; for opinion does not know 
the causes of things, and the dianoétic power, though it knows causes, yet 
apprehends the objects of its perception partially, and does not view the whole 
at once, nor possess an energy collective and simple, and which eternally 
subsists according to the same. Nor yet is intellect the principle of knowledge: 
for all the knowledge which it contains subsists indeed, at once, and is 
intransitive and impartible. But if the knowledge of intellect was entirely 
without multiplication, and profoundly one, perhaps we might admit that it is 
the principle of knowledge. Since however, it is not only one but various, and 
contains a multitude of intellections; for as the objects of intellect are separated 
from each other, so also intellectual conceptions, - this being the case, intellect 
is not the principle of knowledge, but this must be ascribed to the one of 
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intellect, which is generative of all the knowledge it contains, and of all that is 
beheld in the secondary orders of beings. For this being exempt from the 
many, is the principle of knowledge to them, not being of such a nature as the 
sameness of intellect; since this is coordinate to difference, and is subordinate to 
essence. But The One transcends and is connective of an intellectual essence. 
Through this one intellect is a God, but not through sameness, nor through 
essence: for in short intellect so far as intellect is not a God; since otherwise a 
partial intellect would be a God. And the peculiarity of intellect is to 
understand and contemplate beings, and to judge; but of a God to confer unity, 
. to generate, to energize providentially, and every thing of this kind. Intellect, 
therefore, by that part of itself which is not intellect is a God, and by that part 
of itself which is not a God, it is a divine intellect. And this unity of intellect 
knows itself indeed, so far as it is intellectual, but becomes intoxicated as it is 
said with nectar, and generates the whole of knowledge, so far as it is the 
flower of intellect, and a superessential one. Again, therefore, investigating the 
principle of knowledge, we have ascended to The One; and not in these only, 
but in every thing else in a similar manner, we shall find monads the leaders of 
their proper numbers, but the unities of monads subsisting as the most proper 
principles of things. For every where The One is a principle, and you may say 
concerning this principle, what Socrates says in the Phædrus Pà viz. "a 
principle is unbegotten." For if no one of total forms can ever fail, by a much 
greater necessity the one principle of each must be preserved, and perpetually 
remain, that about this every multitude may subsist, which originates in an 
appropriate manner from each. It is the same thing, therefore, to say unity and 
principle, if principle is every where that which is most characterized by unity. 
Hence he who discourses about every one, will discourse about principles. The 
Pythagoreans, therefore, thought proper to call every incorporeal essence one; 
but a corporeal and in short partible essence, they denominated other. So that 
by considering The One, you will not deviate from the theory of incorporeal 
essences, and unities which rank as principles. For all the unities subsist in, and 
are profoundly united with each other; and their union is far greater than the 
communion and sameness which subsist in beings. For in these there is indeed 
a mutual mixture of forms, similitude and friendship, and a participation of 
each other; but the union of the Gods, as being a union of unities, 1s much 
more uniform, ineffable and transcendent: for here all are in all, which does not 
take place in forms or ideas;' and their unmingled purity and the characteristic 
of each, in a manner far surpassing the diversity in ideas, preserve their natures 
unconfused, and distinguish their peculiar powers. Hence some of them are 
more universal, and others more partial; some of them are characterized 
according to permanency, others according to progression, and others according 
to conversion. Some again, are generative, others anagogic, or endued with a 
power of leading things back to their causes, and others demiurgic; and, in 
short, there are different characteristics of different Gods, viz. the connective, 


t For in these all are in each, but not all in all. 
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perfective, demiurpic, assimilative, and such others as are celebrated posterior 
to these, so that all are in all, and yet each is at the same time separate and 
distinct. 

Indeed, Proclus adds, we obtain a knowledge of their union and characteristics 
from the natures by which they are participated: for, with respect to the 
apparent Gods, we say that there is one soul of the sun, and another of the 
earth, directing our attention to the apparent bodies of these divinities, which 
possess much variety in their essence, powers, and dignity among wholes. As, 
therefore, we apprehend the difference of incorporeal essences from sensible 
inspection, in like manner, from the variety of incorporeal essences, we are 
enabled to know something of the unmingled separation of the first and 
superessential unities, and of the characteristics of each; for each unity has a 
multitude suspended from its nature, which is either intelligible alone, or at the 
same time intelligible and intellectual, or intellectual alone; and this last is either 
participated or not participated, and this again is either supermundane or 
mundane: and thus far does the progression of the unities extend. Surveying, 
therefore, the extent of every incorporeal hypostasis which is distributed under 
them, and the mutation proceeding according to measure from the occult to 
that which is separated, we believe that there is also in the unities themselves 
idiom and order, together with union: for, from the difference of the 
participants, we know the separation which subsists in the things participated; 
since they would not possess such a difference with respect to each other if 
they participated the same thing without any variation. And thus much 
concerning the subsistence of the first unities, and their communion with, and 
separation from, each other, the latter of which was called by the ancient 
philosophers, idiom, and the former, union, contradistinguishing them by 
names derived from the sameness and difference which subsist in essences. For 
these unities are superessential, and, as some one says, are flowers and summits. 
However, as they contain, as we have observed, both union and separation, 
Parmenides, discussing this, that he may supernally unfold all their progression 
from the exempt unity, the cause of all things, assumes as an hypothesis his 
own one. But this is The One which is beheld in beings, and this is beheld in 
one respect as The One, and in another as participated by being. He also 
preserves that which has a leading dignity, surveying it multifariously, but 
varies that which is consequent, that through the sameness of that which leads, 
he may indicate the union of the divine unities: for whichever of these you 
receive, you will receive the same with the rest; because all are in each other, 
and are rooted in The One. For as trees by their summits are rooted in the 
earth, and are earthly according to these, after the same manner, divine natures 
are by their summits rooted in The One, and each of them is an enad and one, 
through unconfused union with The One. But through the mutation of that 
which is consequent, Parmenides at one time assumes whole, at another time 
figure, and at another something else, and these either affirmatively or 
negatively, according to the separation and idiom of each of the divine order. 
And, through that which is conjoined from enad and what is consequent, he 
indicates the communion, and at the same time unmingled purity of each of the 
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divine natures. Hence, one thing is the leader, but many the things consequent, 
and many are the things conjoined, and many the hypotheses. Parmenides, 
also, through the hypothesis of the one being, at one time recurs to The One 
which is prior to the participated unities, at another time discusses the extent 
of the unities which are in beings, and at another time discovers that 
subsistence of them which is subordinate to being. 

Nor must we wonder that there should be this union, and at the same time 
separation, in the divine unities. For thus also we are accustomed to call the 
whole of an intellectual essence impartible and one, and all intellects one, and 
one all, through sameness which is collective and connective of every 
intellectual hypostasis. But if we thus speak concerning these, what ought we 
to think of the unities in beings? Must it not be that they are transcendently 
united? that their commixture cannot be surpassed? that they do not proceed 
from the ineffable adytum of The One? and that they all possess the form of 
The One? Every where, therefore, things first possess the form of their cause. 
Thus, the first of bodies is most vital, and is similar to soul; the first of souls 
has the form of intellect; and the first intellect is a God. So that the first of 
numbers is uniform and enadic, or characterized by unity, and is superessential 
as The One. Hence, if they are unities and number, there is there both 
multitude and union. 

Again, the scope of this first hypothesis, as we have observed in the 
Introduction, is concerning the first God alone, so far as he 1s generative of the 
multitude of Gods, being himself exempt from this multitude, and 
uncoordinated with his offspring. Hence, all things are denied of this one, as 
being established above, and exempt from, all things, and as scattering all the 
idioms of the Gods, at the same time that he is uncircumscribed by all things. 
For he is not a certain one, but simply one, and is neither intelligible nor 
intellectual, but the source of the subsistence of both the intelligible and 
intellectual unities. For it is requisite in every order which ranks as a principle 
that imparticipable and primary form should be the leader of participated 
multitude. Thus, immaterial are prior to material forms. Thus, too, a separate 
life, unmingled, and subsisting from itself, is prior to the life which subsists in 
another; for every where things subsisting in themselves precede those which 
give themselves up to something else. Hence, imparticipable soul, which 
revolves in the supercelestial place, is the leader, according to essence, of the 
multitude of souls, and of those which are distributed in bodies. And one, 
imparticipable intellect, separate, eternally established in itself, and supernally 
connecting every intellectual essence, precedes the multitude of intellects. The 
first intelligible also, unmingled, and uniformly established in itself, is expanded 
above the multitude of intelligibles. For the intelligible which is in every 
intellect is different from that which is established in itself; and the latter is 
intelligible alone, but the former is intelligible as in intellectuals. The 
imparticipable one, therefore, is beyond the many and participated unities, and 
is exempt, as we have before said, from all the divine orders. Such, then, ts the 
scope of the first hypothesis, viz. to recur from the one being, or in other 
words, the first and highest being, to that which is truly the one, and to survey 
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how he is exempt from wholes, and how he is connumerated with none of the 
divine orders. 

In the next place, let us consider what mode of discourse is adapted to such 
a theory, and how the interpretation of what is before us may be properly 
undertaken. It appears, then, that this can only be effected by energizing 
logically, intellectually, and at the same time divinely, that we may be able to 
apprehend the demonstrative power of Parmenides, may follow his intuitive 
perceptions which adhere to true beings, and may in a divinely inspired manner 
recur to the ineffable and uncircumscribed cosensation of The One. For we 
contain the images of first causes, and participate of total soul, the intellectual 
extent, and of divine unity. It is requisite, therefore, that we should excite the 
powers of these which we contain, to the apprehension of the things proposed. 
Or how can we become near to The One, unless by exciting the one of our soul, 
which is as it were an image of the ineffable one? And how can we cause this 
one and flower of the soul to diffuse its light, unless we first energize according 
to intellect? For intellectual energy leads the soul to the tranquil energy 
according to the one which we contain. And how can we perfectly obtain 
intellectual energy, unless we proceed through logical conceptions, and prior 
to more simple intellections, employ such as are more composite? 
Demonstrative power, therefore, is requisite in the assumptions; but intellectual 
energy in the investigations of beings; (for the orders of being are denied of The 
One) and a divinely-inspired impulse in the cosensation of that which 1s exempt 
from all beings, that we may not unconsciously, through an indefinite 
phantasy, be led from negations to non-being, and its dark immensity. Let us, 
therefore, by exciting the one which we contain, and through this, causing the 
soul to revive, conjoin ourselves with The One Itself, and establish ourselves in 
it as in a port, standing above every thing intelligible in our nature, and 
dismissing every other energy, that we may associate with it alone, and may, 
as it were, dance round it, abandoning those intellections of the soul which are 
employed about secondary concerns. The mode of discourse, then, must be of 
this kind, viz. logical, intellectual, and entheastic: for thus only can the 
proposed hypothesis be apprehended 1n a becoming manner. 

In the third place, let us consider what the negations are, and whether they 
are better or worse than affirmations: for affirmation appears to all men to be 
more venerable than negation; negations, say they, being a privation, but 
affirmation the presence and a certain habit of form. To forms, indeed, and to 
things invested with form, affirmation is better than negation; for it is necessary 
that their own habit should be present with forms, and that privation should 
be absent, and, in short, to be is more accommodated to beings than not to be, 
and affirmation than negation: for being is the paradigm of affirmation, but 
non-being of negation. But it is not immanifest how Plato in the Sophista!*™! 
says that non-being, by which he means difference, is related to being, and that 
it is not less than being. Since, however, non-being is multifarious, one kind 
subsisting as more excellent than, another as coordinated with, and a third as 
a privation of, being, it is evident that we may also speculate three species of 
negations; one above affirmation, another inferior to affirmation, and a third 
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in a certain respect equal to it. Affirmation, therefore, is not always uniformly 
more excellent than negation, since, when negation speaks of that non-being 
which is above being, affirmation is allotted the second order. But since this 
non-being is also twofold, one kind being participated by being, viz. the divine 
unities, the immediate progeny of The One, and the other, viz. the ineffable 
principle of things, not being connumerated with any being, it is evident that 
to this latter affirmation is not by any means adapted, and that to the former 
negation more properly belongs than affirmation; though in a certain respect 
affirmation is adapted to this so far as it communicates with being. However, 
though nothing can be truly said of that non-being which is uncoordinated 
with being, yet negation may be more properly asserted of it than affirmation; 
for, as affirmations belong to beings, so negations to non-being. In short, 
affirmation wishes to be conversant with a certain form; and when the soul says 
that one thing is present to another, and makes an affirmation, it adduces some 
of the kindred natures which it contains. But the first cause of all is above 
form, and it is not proper to introduce to it any thing belonging to secondary 
natures, nor transfer to it things adapted to us: for we shall thus deceive 
ourselves, and not assert what the first is. We cannot, therefore, in a becoming 
manner employ affirmations in speaking of this cause, but rather negations of 
secondary natures; for affirmations hasten to know something of one thing as 
present with another. But that which is first is unknown by the knowledge 
which is connate with beings, and nothing can be admitted as belonging to, or 
present with, it, but rather as not present: for it is exempt from all composition 
and participation. To which we may add, that affirmations manifest something 
definite; for non-man is more infinite than man. The incomprehensible and 
uncircumscribed nature of The One ts therefore more adapted to be manifested 
through negations: for affirmations may be said to vanquish beings, but 
negations possess a power of expanding from things circumscribed to the 
uncircumscribed, and from things distributed in proper boundaries to the 
indefinite. Can it, therefore, be said that negations are not more adapted to the 
contemplation of The One? For its ineffable, incomprehensible, and unknown 
nature can alone through these be declared, if it be lawful so to speak, to partial 
intellectual conceptions such as ours. Negations, therefore, are better than 
affirmations, and are adapted to such as are ascending from the partial to the 
total, from the coordinated to the uncoordinated, and from the circumscribed 
and vanquished form of knowledge to the uncircumscribed, single, and simple 
form of energy. 

In the fourth place, let us consider how, and after what manner, negations are 
adapted to the first cause. They must not then be adapted as in things capable 
of receiving negation, but yet which do not receive it, as if we should say that 
Socrates is not white: for, in short, The One does not receive any thing, but is 
exempt from every being, and all participation. Nor, again, must negation be 
adapted to The One, as in that which in no respect receives negation, which 
possesses a privation of it, and is unmingled with form; as if any one should say 
that a line is not white, because it is without any participation of whiteness. 
For that which is first is not simply divulsed from its negations; nor are these 
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entirely void of communion with The One, but they are thence produced: nor 
can it be said that, as whiteness neither generates a line, nor is generated by it, 
so things posterior to The One neither generate The One, nor are generated by 
it; for they thence derive their subsistence. Nor yet must negation be applied 
according to that middle mode, in which we say, that things do not receive 
indeed, but are the causes to others in which they are inherent, of receiving 
affirmation; as, for instance, motion is not moved, but that which is in motion. 
Negation, therefore, is predicated of it, viz. the not being moved, though other 
things are moved through it. And, in short, every passion is itself impassive; 
since, being simple, it either is or is not. But that which suffers, or the passive 
subject, is through passion a composite. Negations, therefore, are not after this 
manner denied of The One; for neither is The One ingenerated in any thing, but 
is the cause of all the affirmations, the negations of which we introduce to it; 
but it is by no means ingenerated in those things of which it is the cause. It 
may be concluded, therefore, that as The One is the cause of wholes, so 
negations are the causes of affirmations; whence such things as the second 
hypothesis affirms, the first denies. For all those affirmations proceed from 
these negations; and The One is the cause of all things, as being prior to all 
things: for, as soul, being incorporeal, produces body, and as intellect, by not 
being soul, gives subsistence to soul, so The One, being void of multitude, gives 
subsistence to all multitude, and, being without number and figure, produces 
number and figure; and in a similar manner with respect to other things: for 
it is no one of the natures which it produces; since neither is any other cause 
the same with its progeny. But if it is no one of the natures to which it gives 
subsistence, and at the same time gives subsistence to all things, it is no one of 
all things. If, therefore, we know all things affirmatively, we manifest The One 
negatively, by denying every thing of it; and so this form of negation is 
generative of the multitude of affirmations. Thus, the unfigured, when applied 
to The One, is not like that of matter, which is beheld according to a privation 
of figure, but it is that which generates and produces the order which subsists 
according to figure. 

With respect to matter, therefore, negations are worse than affirmations, 
because they are privations, but affirmations are participations of which matter 
is essentially deprived. But, with respect to beings, negations are conjoined 
with affirmations: and when applied to The One, they signify transcendency of 
cause, and are better than affirmations. Hence, negations of things subordinate 
are verified in causes posterior to The One. Thus, when we say that the soul 
neither speaks nor is silent, we do not assert these things respecting it as of 
stones and pieces of wood, or any other insensible thing, but as of that which 
is generative in an animal of both voice and silence. And again, we say that 
nature is neither white nor black, but uncoloured, and without interval. But 
is she without these in the same manner as matter? By no means: for she is 
better than the things denied. But she is uncoloured, and without interval, as 
generative of all-various colours and intervals. In the same manner, therefore, 
we say that the monad is without number, not as being subordinate to numbers 
and indefinite, but as generating and bounding numbers. I mean the first 
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monad, and that which we say contains all the forms of numbers. All, 
therefore, that is denied of The One, proceeds from it: for it is necessary that 
it should be none of all things, that all things may be its offspring. Hence, it 
appears that Plato often denies of The One things which are opposite to each 
other, such as that it 1s neither whole nor part, neither same nor different, 
neither permanent nor in motion: for it is expanded above all habitude, and is 
pure from every duad, being the cause of all the multitude of these, of twofold 
coordinations, of the first duad, and of all habitude and opposition. For nature 
is the cause of all corporeal oppositions, the soul of all vital causes, and intellect 
= of the genera pertaining to soul. But The One is simply the cause of all 
divisions: for it cannot be said that it is the cause of some, and not the cause 
of others. The cause, however, of all opposition is not itself opposed to any 
thing: for, if it were, it would be requisite that there should be some other 
cause of this opposition, and The One would no longer be the cause of all 
things. Hence, negations are generative of affirmations: those which are 
assumed in the first hypothesis of those which are investigated in the second: 
for whatever the first cause generates in the first hypothesis is generated and 
proceeds in its proper order in the second. And thus the order of the Gods 
subsisting from exempt unity is demonstrated. 

But here, perhaps, some one may ask us whether we use negations through 
the imbecility of human nature, which is not able firmly to apprehend the 
simplicity of The One, through a certain projection of intellect, and adhesive 
vision and knowledge? or whether natures better than our soul know The One 
negatively in an analogous manner? We reply, therefore, that intellect by its 
perceptions which are conjoined with forms, knows forms, and comprehends 
intelligibles, and this is a certain affirmative knowledge: for that which is, 
approaches to that which is, and intellect is that which it understands through 
the intellectual perception of itself. But, by an unity above intellect, it is 
conjoined with The One, and through this union knows The One, by not being 
that which is being. Hence, it knows The One negatively: for it possesses a 
twofold knowledge, one kind as intellect, the other as not intellect; one as 
knowing itself, the other becoming inebriated, as some one says, and agitated 
with divine fury from nectar; and one so far as it is, but the other so far as it 
is not. Much-celebrated intellect itself, therefore, possesses both a negative and 
affirmative knowledge of The One. But if intellect, divine souls also, according 
to their summits and unities, energize enthusiastically about The One, and are 
especially divine souls on account of this energy; but, according to their 
intellectual powers, they are suspended from intellect, round which they 
harmonically dance. According to their rational powers they know themselves, 
preserve their own essence with purity, and evolve the productive principles 
which they contain; but, according to those powers which are characterized by 
opinion, they comprehend and govern in a becoming manner all sensible 
natures. And all the other kinds of knowledge which they possess are indeed 
affirmative: for they know beings as they are; and this is the peculiarity of 
affirmation. But the enthusiastic energy about The One is in these a negative 
knowledge: for they do not know that The One IS, but that he IS NOT, 
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according to that which is better than the IS. The intellection, however, of 
that which is not, is negation. If, therefore, both divine souls and much 
celebrated intellect itself knew The One through negation, what occasion is 
there to despise the imbecility of our soul, earnestly endeavouring to manifest 
negatively its uncircumscribed nature? For nothing pertaining to the first is 
such as we are accustomed to know, te. a certain quality of a thing, as Plato 
says in his second Epistle.©'*! This, however, is the cause of every thing 
beautiful in the soul, viz. to investigate the characteristic of the first, to commit 
in a becoming manner the knowledge of him to the reasoning power, and to 
excite the one which we contain, that, if it be lawful so to speak, we may know 
the similar by the similar, so far as it is possible to be known by our order: for, 
as by opinion we know the objects of opinion, and by the dianoétic power 
dianoétic objects, and as by our intellectual part we know that which is 
intelligible, so by our one we know The One. 

Again, in the fifth place, let us consider whether Plato denies all things of The 
One, or, if not all, what those are which he denies, and why he proceeds as far 
as to these. But in the first place, it will, perhaps, be proper to enumerate all 
the particulars which in the first hypothesis are denied of The One. These then 
are in order as follow: that it is not many; that it is neither whole nor part, 
that it has neither a beginning, nor middle, nor end; that it has no boundary; 
that it is without figure; is neither in another nor in itself; is neither in motion 
nor at rest; 1s neither same nor different; is neither similar nor dissimilar; is 
neither equal, nor greater nor lesser; is neither older nor younger; that it 
participates in no respect of generation or time; that neither does it participate 
of being; that it cannot be named, and is not effable; and that it is neither the 
object of opinion nor science. These, then, are briefly what the first hypothesis 
denies of The One; but why these alone, we now propose to investigate: for 
Proclus informs us, that to some philosophers prior to him this was a subject 
of much doubt. Some, says he, were of opinion, that whatever the ten 
categories of Aristotle contain is enumerated in these negations. However, as 
he justly observes, not these alone, but many other things are contained under 
the ten categories, which are not mentioned by Parmenides. Others asserted, 
that these negations were comprehended in the five genera of being, viz. 
essence, sameness, and difference, motion and permanency. However, not these 
only are denied of The One, but likewise figure, the whole, time, number, and the 
similar, and the dissimilar, which are not genera of being. But those, says he, 
speak the most probably who wish to show that all these negations subsist in 
the monad. For the monad contains occultly many things, such as whole, and 
parts, and figures, and is both in itself and in another, so far as it is present to 
whatever proceeds from itself. It also is permanent and is moved, abiding and 
at the same time proceeding, and, in being multiplied, never departing from 
itself: and in a similar manner other things may be shown to belong to the 
monad. That these things indeed subsist in the monad may be readily granted, 
and also, that the monad is an imitation of intellect, so that by a much greater 
priority all these are causally comprehended in intellect. Hence, these things 
are denied of The One, because it is above intellect and every intellectual 
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essence. For these things, says Proclus, Parmenides also surveying in his verses 
concerning true being, says, that it contains the sphere, and the whole, the 
same, and the different. For he celebrates true being as similar to a perfect 
sphere, every where equal from the middle, and rejoicing in revolving mansion. 
He also denominates it perfectly entire and unmoved. So that all these subsist 
primarily in intellect, but secondarily, and after the manner of an image, in the 
monad, and every thing sensible, physically in this, and mathematically in that. 
For intellect is an intelligible sphere, the monad a dianoétic sphere, and this 
world a sensible sphere, bearing in itself the images of the perpetual Gods. 
However, the patrons of this opinion cannot assign the cause why the 
particulars which Parmenides denies are alone assumed, but by no means 
neither more nor less. For neither are these things alone in the monad, but 
many others also may be found, such as the even and the odd, and each of the 
forms subsisting under these. Why, therefore, these alone from among all are 
assumed, they assign no clear reason. Our preceptor, therefore, Syrianus, says 
Proclus, is the only one we are acquainted with who perfectly accords with 
Plato in the knowledge of divine concerns. He therefore perceived, that all 
such things’ as are affirmed in the second and denied of The One in the first 
hypothesis; and that each of these is a symbol of a certain divine order; such 
as the many, the whole, figure, the being in itself and in another, and each of 
the consequent negations. For all things are not similarly apparent in every 
order of being; but in one multitude, and in another a different idiom of divine 
natures is conspicuous. For as we learn in the Sophista,"*! the one being, or, in 
other words, the highest being, has the first rank, whole the second, and all the 
third. And in the Phedrus,*”") after the intelligible Gods, an essence without 
colour, without figure, and without touch, is the first in order, colour is the 
second, and figure the third; and in other things, in a similar manner, an 
unfolding of different things takes place in a different order of being. If, 
therefore, all these things manifest the extent of the first being, but, according 
to Plato, The One is beyond all beings, with great propriety are these things 
alone denied of The One. How each of these is distributed in the divine order, 
we shall know more accurately in the second hypothesis. It 1s apparent, 
therefore, what are the particulars which are denied of The One, and that so 
many alone are necessarily denied: for so many are the enumerated orders of 
true beings. Thus much, however, is now evident, that all the negations are 
assumed from the idiom of being, and not from the idiom of knowledge. For 
to will, and to desire, and every thing of this kind, are the peculiarities of vital 
beings; but to perceive intellectually, or dianoétically, or sensibly, is the idiom 
of gnostic beings. But these negations are common to all beings whatever. For 
the hypothesis was, If The One is, so many things will follow as negations of 
The One, that at last it may be inferred if The One is, this one is not, as being 
better than the is: for it is the recipient of nothing, which is consequent to the 
is. And it appears that those alone are the things which belong to beings, so 
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far as they are beings; which the second hypothesis affirms, and the first denies; 
and we shall not find things common to all beings, except these. But, of these, 
the higher are more total, but the others more partial. Hence, by taking away 
the higher, Plato also takes away those in a following order, according to the 
hypothesis. He has, therefore, in a wonderful manner discovered what are the 
things consequent to being, so far as being, as he was willing to show that The 
One is beyond all beings. 

But if any one should think that this hypothesis collects things impossible, he 
should call to mind what is written in the Sophista,”**! in which the Eleatean 
guest examines the assertion of Parmenides concerning being, and clearly says 
that The One truly so called must necessarily be impartible, or without parts 
(apepes yap det to wo adnOwo ev). So that, this being granted, all the 
conclusions of the first hypothesis must unavoidably follow, as in every respect 
true, and as alone according with that which is truly The One. For it is absurd 
to admit that true being has a subsistence, and not only true being, but also the 
truly equal, the truly beautiful, and every other form, but that the true one 
should no where subsist, but should be a name alone, though by this all beings 
are preserved and have a subsistence. But if it is, it is evident that it is not 
many: for it would not be the true one, if it were replete with any thing; since 
the many are not one. If, therefore, it is not many, again the whole of the first 
hypothesis will follow, this being assumed; and it is by no means proper to 
accuse it as asserting impossibilities. 

Again, in the sixth place, let us consider concerning the order of the 
negations: for, if they originate supernally and from things first, how does he 
first of all take away the many, and, in the last place, being, and even The One 
itself? The One, therefore, appears to us to be more venerable than multitude, 
and being itself as among beings is most venerable. But if they originate from 
things last, how, after the genera of being, does he assume the similar and 
dissimilar, the equal and unequal, the greater and the lesser? For these are 
subordinate to the genera of being. It is better, therefore, to say, that he begins 
supernally, and proceeds through negations as far as to the last of things. For 
thus also in the Phadrus,"’"! denying of the summit of the intellectual orders, 
things consequent to, and proceeding from it, he makes the ablation, beginning 
supernally; in the first place, asserting that it is without colour, in the next 
place, without figure, and, in the third place, without contact. For here colour 
symbolically signifies that middle order of the intelligible and at the same time 
intellectual Gods, which is called by theologists synochike (ouvoyixn) or 
connective, but figure indicates the extremity of that order, which 1s 
denominated telesiurgic, (reXeovovpytxn), or the source of perfection; and contact 
signifies the intellectual order. In like manner here also the negations begin 
supernally, and proceed together with the series of the divine orders, of all 
which The One is the generative source. But that at the end he should take 
away The One itself, and being, is by no means wonderful. For, if we follow 
the whole order of the discourse, this will become most apparent. For it is 
immediately evident, that in affirmative conclusions 1t 1s requisite to begin from 
things most allied, and through these to evince things less allied, which are 
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consequent; but in negative conclusions it is necessary to begin from things 
most foreign, and through these to show things less foreign, which are not 
consequent to the hypothesis. For it is requisite, says Plato, that those who use 
this method should begin from things most known. Hence he first denies 
many of the one, and last of all the one that is, which is by position most allied 
to The One, but is participated by essence, and on this account is a certain one, 
and not simply one. Hence it is necessary, since the conclusions are negative, 
that the beginning of all the hypothesis should be not many, and the end not 
one. 

In the seventh place, let us consider what we are to understand by the many, 
which Plato first denies of The One. Some of the ancients then, says Proclus, 
assert that multitude of every kind is here taken away from The One, because 
The One transcends all multitude, both intelligible and sensible. But these 
should recollect, that in the second hypothesis the many is affirmed. What 
sensible multitude then can we behold there? For all things are asserted of true 
beings, because The One is there equal to being. Others more venerable than 
these assert that intellectual multitude is denied of The One. For the first cause, 
say they, is one without multitude; intellect, one many; soul, one and many, 
through its divisible nature, being indigent of copula; body, many and one, as 
being a divisible nature characterized by multitude; and matter, many alone. 
This many, therefore, viz. intellectual multitude, Parmenides takes away from 
the first cause, that he may be one alone, and above intellect. It is proper, 
therefore, to ask these, what intellect they mean? For, if that which is properly 
intellect, and which is secondary to the intelligible, not only The One is beyond 
intellectual multitude, but the intelligible also, as being better than intellect. 
But if they call the whole of an intelligible essence intellect, as was the case 
with the followers of Plotinus, they are ignorant of the difference which 
subsists in the Gods, and of the generation of things proceeding according to 
measure. Other philosophers, therefore, more entheastic than these, dismissing 
sensible, and not even admitting intellectual multitude, say that prior to the 
intellectual numbers are the intelligible monads, from which every intellectual 
multitude and the many divided orders are unfolded into light. Plato, 
therefore, takes away from The One, the multitude which is intelligible, as 
subsisting proximately after The One, but he does not take away intellectual 
multitude. For it is by no means wonderful that The One should be exempt 
from intellectual multitude, above which the intelligible monads also are 
expanded. And hence the discourse, being divine, recurs to certain more simple 
causes. It is necessary however to understand that there are many orders in 
intelligibles, and that three triads are celebrated in them by theologists, as we 
shall show when we come to the second hypothesis. But, if this be admitted, 
it is evident that these many must be the first and intelligible multitude: for 
these so far as many alone subsist from The One; and from these the triadic 
supernally proceeds as far as to the last of things in the intellectual, 
supermundane, and sensible orders; and whatever is allotted a being participates 
of this triad. Hence, some of the ancients, ascending as far as to this order, 
considered its summit as the same with The One. We must either, therefore, 
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admit that the many which are now denied of The One subsist according to the 
intelligible multitude, or that they are the first multitude in the intelligible and 
at the same time intellectual orders. Indeed, the many unities are not in the 
intelligible Gods, but in those immediately posterior to them. For there 1s one 
unity in each intelligible triad; but the multitude of unities is first apparent in 
the first order of the intelligible and at the same time intellectual Gods. Thus 
much, therefore, must now be admitted, that Plato exempts The One from all 
the multitude of these unities, as being generative of and giving subsistence to 
it; and this he does, by assuming from our common conceptions that The One 
is not many. But at the end of the hypothesis, he takes away intelligible 
multitude itself from The One, conjoining the end with the beginning: for he 
there shows that The One is not being, according to which the intelligible order 
is characterized. 

It is likewise necessary to observe, that Plato does not think that the 
assertion, ‘The One is not many,’ requires demonstration, or any confirmation 
of its truth; but he assumes it according to common and unperverted 
conception. For, in speculations concerning the first cause of all things, it is 
especially necessary to excite common conceptions; since all things are 
spontaneously arranged after it, and without labour, both such as energize 
according to intellect, and those that energize according to nature only. And, 
in short, it is necessary that the indemonstrable should be the principle of all 
demonstration, and that common conceptions should be the leaders of 
demonstrations, as also geometricians assert. But there is nothing more known 
and clear to us than that The One is not many. 


67 (See page 47, line 137c) It is necessary, says Proclus, that the first negation 
of The One should be that it is not many; for The One is first generative of the 
many; since, as we have before observed, the first and the highest multitude 
proceeds from The One. But the second negation after this is, that The One is 
neither a whole, nor has any part: for it gives subsistence to this order, in the 
second place, after the first multitude. This will be evident from considering 
in the first place logically, that in negative conclusions, when through the 
ablation of that which precedes we collect a negative conclusion, that which 
precedes is more powerful; but that when through the ablation of that which 
is consequent we subvert that which precedes, that which is consequent; and, 
in short, that which by the subversion of itself takes away that which remains, 
whether it precedes or follows, is more powerful. Thus, if we say, If there is 
not being, there is not man; but also, If there is not animal, there is not man; 
animal, therefore, is more universal than man. Let this then be one of the 
things to be granted; but another which must be admitted is as follows:- Every 
thing which is more comprehensive than another according to power, is nearer 
to The One. For, since The One Itself is, if it be lawful so to speak, the most 
comprehensive of all things, and there is nothing which it does not ineffably 
contain, not even though you should adduce privation itself, and the most 
evanescent of things, since, if it has any subsistence, it must necessarily be in 
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a certain respect one;- this being the case, things also which are nearer to The 
One are more comprehensive than those which are more remote from it; 
imitating the uncircumscribed cause, and the infinite transcendency of The One. 
Thus being, as it is more comprehensive than life and intellect, is nearer to The 
One; and life is nearer to it than intellect. These two axioms being admitted, 
let us see how Parmenides syllogizes. If The One, says he, is a whole, or has 
parts, it is many; but it is not many, as was before said: neither, therefore, will 
it be a whole, nor will it have parts. And again, If The One is not many, it is 
neither whole, nor has parts. In both these instances, by the subversion of the 
many, parts also and whole are subverted. But our position is, that whatever 
together with itself subverted that which remains in things conjoined, is more 
powerful and more comprehensive; but that which is more comprehensive is 
nearer to The One. Hence, many is nearer to The One than parts and whole. 
For parts are many, but many are not entirely parts. So that the many are more 
comprehensive than parts, and are therefore beyond them. The many, therefore, 
first subsist in beings; and in the second place, whole and parts. Hence, The 
One produces the first by itself alone, but the second through the many. For 
first natures, in proceeding from their causes, always produce, together with 
their causes, things consequent. Since, therefore, the negations generate the 
affirmations, it is evident that the first generates such of these as are first, but 
the second such as are second. We may also see the geometrical order which 
Plato here observes: for that The One is not many, is assumed as an axiom, and 
as a common conception; but that it is neither a whole, nor has parts, is 
collected through this common conception. And again, that The One has 
neither beginning nor end, is demonstrated through the prior conclusion; and 
thus always in succession according to the truly golden chain of beings, in 
which all things are indeed from The One, but some immediately, others 
through one medium, others through two, and others through many. After 
this manner, therefore, it may be logically demonstrated that these marry are 
prior to whole and parts. 

If we wish, however, to see this in a manner more adapted to things 
themselves, we may say that the many, so far as many, have one cause, 
One: for all multitude is not derived from any thing else than The One; since 
also, with respect to the multitude of beings, so far as they are intelligible, they 
are from being, but, so far as they are multitude, they subsist from The One. 
For, if multitude was derived from any other cause than The One, that cause 
again must necessarily either be one, or nothing, or not one. But if nothing, 
it could not be a cause. And if it was not one, not being one, it would in no 
respect differ from the many, and therefore would not be the cause of the 
many, since cause every where differs from its progeny. It remains, therefore, 
either that the many are without cause, and are uncoordinated with each other, 
and are infinitely infinite, having no one in them, or that The One is the cause 
of being to the many. For either each of the many is not one, nor that which 
subsists from all of them, and thus all things will be infinitely infinite; or each 
is indeed one, but that which consists from all is not one: and thus they will 
be uncoordinated with each other; for, being coordinated, they must necessarily 
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participate of The One: or, on the contrary, that which consists from all is one, 
but each is not one, and thus each will be infinitely infinite, in consequence of 
participating no one: or, lastly, both that which consists from all and each must 
participate of The One, and in this case, prior to them, there must necessarily 
be that which is the source of union both to the whole and parts, and which 
is itself neither a whole, nor has parts; for, if it had, this again would be 
indigent of The One; and if we proceed to infinity, we shall always have The 
One prior to whole and parts. To this we may also add, that if there was 
another cause of the many besides The One, there would be no multitude of 
unities. If, therefore, there are many unities, the cause of this multitude so far 
as multitude is The One: for the primary cause of unities is The One, and on 
this account they are called unities. But the multitude of beings is from the 
multitude of unities; so that all multitude is from The One. But whole and 
parts belong to beings: for, though whole should be the one being, it is evident 
that, together with being, it is a whole, though it should be the participated one. 
This also entirely consubsists with being; and though it should be being alone, 
this is immediately essence. If, therefore, whole and part are beings, either 
essentially or according to participation, these also will indeed be produced 
from The One, but from essence also, if whole and part belong to beings. 
Hence, whole is a certain being. For all such things as participate of essential 
wholeness, these also participate of essence, but not all such things as participate 
of essence participate also of wholeness. Thus, for instance, parts, so far as they 
are parts, partake of essence, but so far as they are parts they do not participate 
of wholeness. But if this be the case, essence is beyond essential wholeness. 
And hence, the essential whole participates of essence, and is not the same with 
it. Thus, also, if there is any wholeness which is characterized by unity, it 
participates of The One: a part however characterized by unity must indeed 
necessarily participate of The One, but is not necessarily a whole; since indeed 
it is impossible it should be, so far as it is a part. Whole and part, therefore, 
are either essential or characterized by unity: for whole and part subsist both 
in essences and in unities. The One, therefore, is beyond whole and parts, both 
the essential, and those characterized by The One: and not this only, but the 
many also subsist prior to whole and parts. For each, as we have shown, is in 
a certain respect many; but the first many alone participate of The One. The 
many, therefore, are beyond whole and parts. 

And here it is necessary to observe, that in the first part of this first 
hypothesis Plato assumes such things as do not follow to The One considered 
with respect to itself. For we assert, that The One itself by itself is without 
multitude, and is not a whole, though there should be nothing else. But in the 
middle of the hypothesis such things are assumed as do not follow, neither to 
itself with respect to itself, nor to other things; such, for instance, as that it is 
neither the same with itself, nor different from itself, nor is the same with 
others, nor different from others: and after the same manner that it is neither 
similar nor dissimilar, etc. And at the end such things are assumed as do not 
follow to The One with respect to others alone; where it is also shown that it 
is neither effable, nor the object of opinion or science, nor is, in short, known 


by any other gnostic power, but is itself exempt from all other things, both 
knowledges and objects of knowledge. When, therefore, he says The One is not 
many, he does not say that things different from The One are not The One, as 
denying them of The One, but that it has not multitude in itself; and that The 
One is not also multitude together with The One, but that it is alone one, and 
one itself exempt from all multitude. 


68 (See page 47, line 137c) The caution of Plato here, says Proclus, deserves 
to be remarked: for he does not say that The One is impartible, (apepec), but 
that it has no parts (pepy py exon). For the impartible is not the same with the 
non-possession of parts; since the latter may be asserted of The One, but the 
impartible not entirely. Thus the impartible sometimes signifies a certain 
nature, and, as it were, a certain form. Or rather, it is nothing else than a form 
characterized by unity; and in this sense it is used by Timzus®*] when he is 
describing the generation of the soul. But in the Sophista’**) he calls that which 
is truly one impartible: "for it is necessary (says he) that the truly one should be 
impartible." So that he there calls the same thing impartible which he says here 
has no parts. Hence, if any thing has no parts, it is impartible, according to 
Plato; but it no longer follows, that what is impartible has no parts, if each of 
the genera of being is either impartible, or partible, or a medium between both. 
Thus, a point is impartible, not having parts, such as that which is endued with 
interval possesses: but it is not simply impartible, as having no part; for the 
definition of a point receives its completion from certain things. But all such 
things as complete, have the order of parts, with respect to that which is 
completed by them. Thus, also, the monad is impartible, because it is not 
composed from certain divided parts, as is every number which proceeds from 
it. Because, however, it consists of certain things which make it to be the 
monad, and to be different from a point, these may be said to be the parts of 
the definition of the monad. For such things as contribute to the definition of 
every form are entirely parts of it, and such form is a certain whole passive to 
The One, but is not The One Itself. But the simply one alone neither subsists 
from parts as connecting, nor as dividing, nor as giving completion to it; being 
alone The One, and simply one, but not that which is united. 

Plato also indicates concerning these negations, that they are not privative, but 
that they are exempt from affirmations according to transcendency: "for it is 
necessary (says he) that it should not be many, but one.” By this word 
necessary, therefore, he indicates transcendency according to the good. As a 
proof of this, we do not add the word necessary to things deprived of any thing. 
For who would say it is necessary that the soul should be ignorant of itself? for 
ignorance is a privation to gnostic natures. Thus also, in the Theætetus "®1 
Plato speaking of evils says, "it is necessary that they should have a subsistence.” 
At the same time, also, by this word Plato indicates that he is discoursing about 
something which has a subsistence, and not about a non-subsisting thing. For 
who would say, about that which has no subsistence, that it is necessary it 
should be? 
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69 (See page 47, line 137c) Here again we may observe how Plato collects 
that The One neither possesses beginning, nor middle, nor end, from the 
conclusion prior to this, following demonstrative canons. For, if The One has 
no parts, it has no beginning, nor middle, nor end; but that which precedes 1s 
true, and consequently that also which follows. By taking away, therefore, that 
which precedes, he takes away that which is consequent. Hence, beginning, 
middle, and end, are symbols of a more partial order: for that which is more 
universal is more causal; but that which is more partial is more remote from 
the principle. Thus, with respect to that which has parts, it is not yet evident 
whether it has a beginning, middle, and end. For, what if it should be a whole 
consisting only of two parts? For the duad is a whole after a certain manner, 
and so as the principle of all partible natures; but that which has a beginning, 
middle, and end, is first in the triad. But if it should be said that every whole 
is triadic, in this case nothing hinders but that a thing which possesses parts 
may not yet be perfect, in consequence of subsisting prior to the perfect and 
the whole. Hence, Plato does not form his demonstration from whole, but 
from having parts. 

And here it is necessary to observe, with Proclus, that part is multifariously 
predicated. For we call that a part which is in a certain respect the same with 
the whole, and which possesses all such things partially as the whole possesses 
totally. Thus, each of the multitude of intellects is a part of total intellect, 
though all things are in every intellect. And the inerratic sphere is a part of the 
universe, though this also comprehends all things, but in a manner different 
from the world, viz. more partially. In the second place, that is said to be a 
part which is completive of any thing. Thus the total spheres of the planets 
and elements are said to be parts of the universe; and the dianoétic and doxastic 
powers are said to be parts of the soul: for the former give completion to the 
universe, and the latter to the soul. In the third place, according to a common 
signification, we call a part every thing which is in any way coordinated with 
certain things to the consummation of one thing: for thus each of us may be 
said to be a part of the world: not that the universe receives its completion, as 
the universe, through us; for it would not become imperfect from the 
corruption of any one of us; but because we also are coarranged with the total 
parts of the universe, are governed in conjunction with all other things, are in 
the world as in one animal, and give completion to it, not so far as it is, but so 
far as it is prolific. Part, therefore, being triply predicated, Plato, having before 
said that The One has no part, evidently takes away from it all the conceptions 
of part. For whatever has parts has multitude; but The One has no multitude, 
and consequently has no parts whatever. But, if this be the case, it has no 
beginning, nor middle, nor end: for these may be said to be the parts of the 
things that possess them, according to the third signification of part, in which 
every thing coordinated with certain things is said to be a part of that which 
receives its completion through the coordination of those things. 
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70 (See page 47, line 137e) Plato might here have shown, as Proclus well 
observes, that The One is without beginning and end, from its not possessing 
extremes, and its not possessing extremes from its not possessing parts; but his 
reasoning proceeds through things more known. For, from it non-possession 
of parts, he immediately demonstrates what it is without beginning and end, 
transferring beginning and end to bound, which is the same with extreme. 
Infinite, therefore, in this place does not simply signify that which is negative 
of bound, but that which is subversive of extremes. As in the second 
hypothesis, therefore, he affirms the possession of extremes, he very properly 
. in this hypothesis, where he denies it, demonstrates The One to be infinite, as 
not having extremes, which are accustomed to be called terms or limits. 

But in order to understand how The One is infinite, it will be necessary to 
consider, with Proclus, how many orders there are in beings of the infinite, and 
afterwards, how many progressions there are opposite to these of bound. 
Infinite, therefore, that we may begin downwards, is beheld in matter, because 
it is of itself indefinite and formless; but forms are the bounds of matter. It is 
also beheld in body devoid of quality, according to division ad infinitum: for 
this body is infinitely divisible, as being the first thing endued with interval. 
It is also beheld in the qualities which first subsist about this body, which 1s 
itself devoid of quality, in which qualities the more and the less are first 
inherent: for by these Socrates in the Philebus?! characterizes the infinite. It 
is also beheld in the whole of a generated nature, ie. in every thing which is 
an object of sense: for this possesses the infinite according to perpetual 
generation, and its unceasing circle, and according to the indefinite mutations 
of generated natures, which are always rising into being and perishing, in which 
also infinity according to multitude exists, alone possessing its subsistence in 
becoming to be. But prior to these, the infinite is beheld in the circulation of 
the heavens: for this also has the infinite, through the infinite power of the 
mover; since body so far as body does not possess infinite power; but through 
the participation of intellect body is perpetual, and motion infinite. Prior also 
to these, the infinite must be assumed in soul; for in its transitive intellections 
it possesses the power of unceasing motion, and is always moved, conjoining 
the periods of its motion with each other, and causing its energy to be one and 
never-failing. Again, prior to soul, the infinite is seen in time, which measures 
every period of the soul. For time is wholly infinite, because its energy, 
through which it evolves the motions of souls, and through which it measures 
their periods, proceeding according to number, is infinite in power: for it never 
ceases abiding and proceeding, adhering to The One, and unfolding the number 
which measures the motions of wholes. Prior to time, also, we may survey the 
infinite in intellect, and intellectual life: for this is intransitive, and the whole 
of it is present eternally and collectively. That which is immovable, too, and 
never failing in intellect, is derived from an essence and power which never 
desert it, but which eternally possess a sleepless life; through which also every 
thing that is always moved, is able to be always moved, participating in motion 
of stable infinity. Nor does the infinite alone extend as far as to these: but 
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prior to every intellect is much-celebrated eternity, which comprehends every 
intellectual infinity. For, whence does intellect derive its eternal life, except 
from eternity? This, therefore, is infinite according to power prior to intellect; 
or rather, other things are indeed infinite according to power, but eternity 1s 
primarily power itself. From this first fountain then of the infinite, it remains 
that we ascend to the occult cause of all infinites whatever, and, having 
ascended, that we behold all infinites subsisting according to power which 1s 
there. For such is the infinite itself; and such is the chaos of Orpheus, which 
he says has no bound. For eternity, though it 1s infinite through the ever, yet, 
so far as it is the measure of things eternal, it is also a bound. But chaos 1s the 
first infinite, is alone infinite, and is the fountain of all infinity, intelligible, 
intellectual, that which belongs to soul, that which is corporeal, and that which 
is material. And such are the orders of the infinite, in which such as are second 
are always suspended from those prior to them. For material infinity is 
connected through the perpetuity of generation. The perpetuity of generation 
is never-failing, through the perpetual motion of zther; and the perpetual 
motion of zther is effected through the unceasing period of a divine soul; for 
of this it is an imitation. The period also of a divine soul is unfolded through 
the continued and never-failing power of time, which makes the same beginning 
and end, through the temporal instant or now. And time enerpizes infinitely, 
through intellectual infinity, which is perpetually permanent. For that which 
proceeds according to time, when it is infinite, is so through a cause perpetually 
abiding, about which it evolves itself, and round which it harmonically moves 
in a manner eternally the same. Intellect also lives to infinity through eternity. 
For the eternal is imparted to all things from eternity and being; whence all 
things derive life and being, some more clearly, and others more obscurely. 
And eternity is infinite, through the fountain of infinity, which supernally 
supplies the never-failing to all essences, powers, energies, periods, and 
generations. As far as to this, therefore, the order of infinites ascends, and from 
this descends. For the order of things beautiful is from the beautiful itself, that 
of equals from the first equality, and that of infinites from the first infinite 
itself. And thus much concerning the order of the infinite. 

Let us now consider supernally the series of bound which proceeds together 
with the infinite: for divinity produced these two causes, bound and infinity, 
together, or in other words, speaking Orphically, ether and chaos. For the 
infinite is chaos, as distributing all power, and all infinity, as comprehending 
other things, and as being as it were the most infinite of infinites. But bound 
is zther, because zther itself bounds and measures all things. The first bound, 
therefore, is bound itself, and is the fountain and basis of all bounds, 
intelligible, intellectual, supermundane, and mundane, presubsisting as the 
measure and limit of all things. The second is that which subsists according to 
eternity. For eternity, as we have before observed, is characterized both by 
infinity and bound; since, so far as it is the cause of never-failing life, and so far 
as it is the supplier of the ever, it is infinite; but so far as it is the measure of all 
intellectual energy, and the boundary of the life of intellect, terminating it 
supernally, it is bound. And, in short, it is itself, the first of the things mingled 
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from bound and infinity. The third procession of bound is beheld in intellect. 
For, so far as it abides in sameness according to intellection, and possesses one 
life, eternal and the same, it is bounded and limited. For the immutable and 
the stable belong to a bounded nature; and, in short, as it is number, it is 
evident that in this respect it participates of bound. In the fourth place, 
therefore, time is bound, both as proceeding according to number, and as 
measuring the periods of souls. For every where that which measures, so far 
as it measures and limits other things, effects this through participating of the 
cause of bound. In the fifth place, the period of the soul, and its circulation, 
which is accomplished with invariable sameness, is the unapparent measure or 
evolution of all alter-motive natures. In the sixth place, the motion of zxther, 
subsisting according to the same, and in the same, and about the same, bounds 
on all sides that which 1s disordered in material natures, and convolves them 
into one circle; and is itself bounded in itself. For the infinity of it consists in 
the again, (ev ry wad»), but not in not reverting, (ov rw un avaKaprrety): nor 
is the infinity of it such as that which subsists according to a right line, nor as 
deprived of bound. For the one period of zther is infinite by frequency (rw 
wo\NaKn¢ eony arepoç). In the seventh place, the never-failing subsistence of 
material forms, the indestructibility of wholes, and all things being bounded, 
particulars by things common, and parts by wholes, evince the opposition in 
these of bound to the infinite. For, generated natures being infinitely changed, 
forms at the same time are bounded, and abide the same, neither becoming 
more nor less. In the eighth place, all quantity in things material may be called 
bound, in the same manner as, we before observed, quality is infinite. In the 
ninth place, the body without quality, which is the last of all things except 
matter, as a whole is bound: for it is not infinite in magnitude, but is as much 
extended in quantity as the universe. For it is necessary to call this body the 
whole subject of the universe. In the tenth place, the material form which 
detains matter, and circumscribes its infinity, and formless nature, is the 
progeny of bound, to which some alone looking, refer bound and the infinite 
to matter alone and form. And such and so many are the orders of bound. 
The infinite, therefore, which is here denied of The One, is the same as the not 
having a bound, in the same manner as the not having parts is the same with the 
impartible, when the impartible is asserted of The One. But if The One is 
neither from any other cause, and there is no final cause of it, it is very 
properly said to be infinite. For every thing is bounded by its cause, and from 
it obtains its proper end. Whether, therefore, there is any intelligible or 
intellectual bound, The One is beyond all the series of bound. But if the first 
God, in the Laws,” '®) is said to be the measure of all things, it is not wonderful: 
for there he is so denominated, as the object of desire to all things, and as 
limiting the being, power, and perfection of all things; but here he is shown to 
be infinite, as being indigent of no bound or part. For all things are denied of 
him in this place, as of himself with respect to himself. The One, therefore, is 
infinite, as above all bound. Hence this infinite must be considered as the same 
with the non-possession of extremes; and the possession of extremes 1s, therefore, 
denied of The One, through the infinite. For neither power must be ascribed 


to it, nor indefinite multitude, nor any thing else which is signified by the 
infinite. 


71 (See page 47, line 137e) Parmenides first takes away many from The One; 
and this as from common conception: in the second place, he takes away whole, 
and the having parts; and this through The One not being many: in the third 
place, beginning, middle, and end; and this through not having parts. He also 
assumes as a consequent corollary, that The One is beyond bound, which is 
coordinated with parts, and which makes the possession of extremes. But 
bound is twofold: for it is either beginning or end. In the fourth place, 
therefore, he now takes away the straight and the round, which in the second 
hypothesis he arranges after the possession of extremes, and after the possession 
of beginning, middle, and end. But before he syllogistically demonstrates the 
fourth, he enunciates the conclusion; for he says, "without figure therefore.” 
For it is requisite that intellectual projections, or, in other words, the 
immediate and direct vision of intellect, should be the leader of scientific 
syllogisms; since intellect also comprehends the principle of science. The 
preassumption, therefore, of the conclusion imitates the collected vision of 
intellect; but the procession through syllogisms imitates the evolution of science 
from intellect. And here we may perceive also, that the conclusion is more 
common than the syllogism: for the latter receive the straight and the round 
separately, and thus make the negation; but the former simply asserts that The 
One is without figure. But these are the forms common to all intervals. For 
lines are divided into the straight, the round, and the mixed; and, in a similar 
manner, superficies of solids; except that in lines the straight and the round are 
without figure; but in superficies or solids they are receptive of figure. Hence 
some of these are called right-lined, others curve-lined, and other mixed from 
these. As it has been shown, therefore, that The One is without bounds to all 
extremities, it was necessary that Parmenides should deny of it the straight, and 
the possession of extremes. But that which is figured is a thing of this kind: for 
he assumes boundaries comprehensive of the things bounded, which alone 
belong to things figured. There is also another accuracy in the words, says 
Proclus, which is worthy of admiration. For he does not say that The One is 
neither straight nor round; since he has not yet collected that it is without 
figure. For what would hinder it from having some one of the middle figures, 
such as that of the cylinder or cone, or some other of those that are mixed? 
For, if we should give to The One some figure from those that are mixed, it 
would participate both of the straight and the round. Thus, for instance, if we 
should inquire whether nature is white or black, and should find that it 1s 
neither white nor black, it would not follow from this, that it is entirely void 
of colour: for, by the participation of both these, it would possess some one of 
the middle colours; since the media are from the extremes. Plato therefore 
says, that The One neither participates of the round nor the straight, that it may 
not have either of these, nor any one of the media. This also is evident, that 
this conclusion is more partial than that which is prior to it. For, if any thing 
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participates of figure, it has also extremes and a middle; but not every thing 
which has extremes and a middle participates of figure. For a line, number, 
time and motion, may possess extremes, all which are without figure. A 
transition likewise is very properly made from figure to the straight and the 
round. For it is possible universally to deny figure of The One, by showing 
that figure has bound and limitation. But The One does not receive any bound. 
Plato however was willing to deduce his discourse supernally, according to two 
coordinations; and hence from the beginning he assumes after many, whole and 
parts, and again extremes and middle, straight and round, in itself and in another, 
abiding and being moved, etc. through this assumption indicating that The One 
is none of these. For it is not possible that it can be both opposites, since it 
would no longer remain one according to the hypothesis; nor can it be either 
of these, for thus it would have something hostile and opposed to itself. It is 
however necessary that The One should be prior to all opposition, or it will not 
be the cause of all things; since it will not be the cause of those things which 
its opposite produces. Proceeding, therefore, according to the two series of 
things, he very properly now passes from figure to the straight and the round. 

But since in the Phadrus**’*! Plato denominates the intelligible summit of 
intellectuals, which he there calls the supercelestial place, uncoloured, unfigured, 
and untouched, must we say that that order and The One are similarly 
unfigured? By no means: for neither is there the same mode of negation in 
both. For of that order Plato denies some things, and affirms others. For he 
says that it is essence and true essence, and that it can alone be seen by intellect, 
the governor of the soul; and likewise that the genus of true science subsists 
about it; because there is another, viz. the intelligible order prior to it, and it 
is exempt from some things, but participates of others. But he denies all things, 
and affirms nothing of The One; for there is nothing prior to The One, but it 
is similarly exempt from all beings. The mode, therefore, of ablation is 
different; and this, as Proclus well observes, Plato indicates by the very words 
themselves. For he calls the intelligible summit of intellectuals unfigured; but 
he says that The One participates of no figure. But the former of these is not 
the same with the latter, as neither is the :mpartible the same with that which 
has no part. After the same manner, therefore, he calls that essence un/figured, 
but asserts that the one participates of no figure. Hence it appears that the 
former, as producing, and as being more excellent than intellectual figure, 1s 
called unfigured. This, therefore, was subordinate to another figure, viz. the 
intelligible: for intelligible intellect comprehends the intelligible causes of figure 
and multitude, and all things; and there are figures perfectly unknown and 
ineffable, which are first unfolded into light from intelligibles, and which are 
only known to intelligible intellect. But the supercelestial place, being the 
summit in intelligibles, is the principle of all intellectual figures; and hence it 
is unfigured, but is not simply exempt from all figure. The One, however, 1s 
exempt from every order of these figures, both the occult and intellectual, and 
is established above all unknown and known figures. 


72 (See page 47, line 137e) The straight and the round here are to be 
considered as signifying progression and conversion: for progression is beheld 
according to the straight, which also it makes the end of itself. Every 
intellectual nature, therefore, proceeds to all things according to the straight, and 
is converted to its own good, which is the middle in each; and this is no other 
than the intelligible which it contains. But things are separated from each other 
according to progression, the proceeding from the abiding, and the multiplied 
from the united. For progression is that which makes some things first, others 
middle, and others last; but conversion again conjoins all things, and leads them 
to one thing, the common object of desire to all beings. In these two, 
therefore, each of these definitions is to be found, of which the intellectual 
Gods first participate: for these are especially characterized by conversion. In 
the second place from these, souls participate of the straight and the round; 
proceeding, indeed, after the manner of a line, but being again inflected into 
circles, and converting themselves to their principles. But sensibles participate 
of these in the last place: for right-lined figures subsist in these with interval, 
and partibly, and the spheric form, which is comprehensive of all mundane 
figures. Hence, Timzus'*! makes the whole world to be a sphere; but through 
the five figures, which are the only figures that have equal sides and angles, he 
adorns the five parts of the world, inscribing all these in the sphere, and in each 
other, by which he manifests that these figures are supernally derived from a 
certain elevated order. 

These two also may be perceived in generation: the round according to the 
circulation in things visible; for generation circularly returns to itself, as it is 
said in the Phedrus. But the straight is seen according to the progression of 
every thing, from its birth to its acme; and acme is here the middle darkening 
the extremes; for through this there 1s a transition to the other of the extremes, 
just as, in a right line, the passage from one extreme to the other is through the 
middle. These two, therefore, supernally pervade from intellectual as far as to 
generated natures; the straight being the cause of progression, but the round of 
conversion. If, therefore, The One neither proceeds from itself, nor is converted 
to itself - for that which proceeds is second to that which produces, and that 
which is converted is indigent of the desirable - it is evident that it neither 
participates of the straight, nor of the round figure. For how can it proceed, 
having no producing cause of itself, neither in nor prior to itself, lest it should ` 
be deprived of The One, being second, or having the form of the duad? How, 
also, can it be converted, having no end, and no object of desire? Here, 
likewise, it is again evident that Plato collects these conclusions from what 
precedes, viz. from The One neither possessing beginning, nor middle, nor end; 
always geometrically demonstrating things second through such as are prior to 
them, imitating the orderly progression of things, which ever makes its descent 
from primary to secondary natures. 


73 (See page 47, line 138a) As the whole middle order of the Gods called 
intelligible, and at the same time intellectual, is symbolically signified in these 
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words, Plato very properly in the conclusion converts the whole of it. For, if 
The One has figure, it will be many. He therefore conjoins figure to many 
through parts; but demonstrates that all these genera are secondary to The One. 
So great, however, says Proclus, is the separation of the divine orders, that 
Plato does not attempt to connect the negations that follow in a regular 
succession till he has first converted this order to itself; conjoining figure to 
many, and indicating the alliance of all the aforesaid genera. In what order of 


things, however, the straight and the round subsist, will be more clearly known 
_in the second hypothesis. 


74 (See page 47, line 138a) The discourse passes on to another order, viz. to 
the summit of those Gods that are properly called intellectual: and this he 
denies of The One, demonstrating that The One is no where; neither as 
comprehended in another cause, nor as itself comprehended in itself. Before he 
syllogizes, however, he again previously announces the conclusion, employing 
intellectual projections prior to scientific methods; and this he constantly does 
in all that follows. 

It is here, however, necessary to observe, that no where is predicated most 
properly and simply of the first cause. For the soul is frequently said to be no 
where, and particularly, the soul which has no habitude or alliance with body: 
for it is not detained by any secondary nature, nor is its energy circumscribed 
through a certain habitude, as if it were bound by such habitude to things 
posterior to itself. Intellect also is said to be no where: for it is in a similar 
manner every where, and is equally present to all things. Or rather, through 
a presence of this kind it is detained by no one of its participants. Divinity also 
is said to be no where, because he is exempt from all things, because he is 
imparticipable, or, in other words, is not consubsistent with any thing else; and 
because he is better than all communion, all habitude, and all coordination with 
other things. There is not, however, the same mode of the no where in all 
things. For soul indeed is no where with respect to the things posterior to 
itself, but is not simply no where; since it is in itself, as being self-motive, and 
likewise in the cause whence it originates. For every where the cause 
preassumes and uniformly comprehends the power of its effect. Intellect is also 
no where with respect to the things posterior to itself, but it is in itself, as being 
self-subsistent, and, further still, is comprehended in its proper cause. Hence, 
it is false to say that intellect is absolutely no where; for The One alone is 
simply no where. For it is neither in things posterior to itself, as being exempt 
from all things; (since neither intellect nor soul, principles posterior to The One, 
are in things posterior to themselves,) nor is it in itself, as being simple and 
void of all multitude; nor is it in any thing prior to itself, because there is 
nothing better than The One. This, therefore, is simply no where; but all other 
things have the no where secondarily, and are in one respect no where, and in 
another not. For, if we survey all the order of beings, we shall find material 
forms subsisting in others only, and established in certain subjects: for they 
verge to bodies, and are in a certain respect in a subject, bearing and echo, as 
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it were, and image of a thing subsisting in itself, so far as they are certain lives 
and essences, and in consequence of one part suffering they are copassive with 
themselves. With respect to souls that subsist in habitude or alliance to body, 
these, so far as they have habitude, are in another: for habitude to secondary 
natures entirely introduces, together with itself, subsistence in another: but so 
far as they are able to be converted to themselves, they are purified from this, 
subsisting in themselves. For natures indeed extend all their energies about 
bodies, and whatever they make they make in something else. Souls employ, 
indeed, some energies about bodies; but others are directed to themselves, and 
through these they are converted to themselves. But souls that are without 
habitude to body are not in other things that are secondary or subordinate to 
them, but are in others that are prior to them. For a subsistence in another is 
twofold, one kind being subordinate to the subsistence of a thing in itself, and 
arising from a habitude to things secondary, but the other being better than 
such a subsistence; and the former extends as far as to souls that subsist in 
habitude to body; but the latter only originates from divine natures, and, in 
short, from such as subsist without habitude. Divine souls, therefore, are alone 
in the natures prior to them, as, for instance, in the intellects from which they 
are suspended; but intellect is both in itself, and in that which is prior to itself, 
viz. in the unity which it derives from The One, and which is the vertex and 
flower of its essence. This no where, therefore, is by no means subordinate to 
the subsistence of a thing in itself. For how can the no where which opposes 
a subsistence in some particular thing be adapted to things which have their 
being in another? But to those that have a subsistence in themselves better 
than a subsistence in another, the no where is present indeed, but not simply: 
for each of these is in its proper cause. But to The One alone the no where 
primarily and simply belongs. For The One is not in things posterior to itself, 
because it is without habitude or alliance; nor in itself, because it is The One; 
nor in any thing prior to itself, because it is the first. 

In the next place, let us consider the every where, and whether it is better and 
more perfect than the no where, or subordinate to it. For, if better, why do we 
not ascribe that which is better to the first, instead of saying that The One is 
alone no where? But, if it is subordinate, how is it not better not to energize 
providentially, than so to energize? May we not say, therefore, that the every 
where is twofold? one kind taking place, when it is considered with reference 
to things posterior to it, as when we say that providence is every where, that 
it is not absent from any secondary natures, but that it preserves, connects and 
adorns all things, pervading through them by its communications. But the 
other kind of every where subsists as with relation to all things prior and 
posterior to it. Hence that is properly every where which is in things 
subordinate, in itself, and in things prior to itself. And of this every where the 
no where which is now assumed is the negation, as being neither in itself, nor 
in any thing prior to itself. This no where also is better than the every where, 
and is alone the prerogative of The One. But there is another no where 
coordinate with the every where, and which is alone predicated with reference 
to things secondary, so that each is true in consequence of that which remains. 
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For being is no where because it 1s every where. For that which is detained in 
some particular place, is in a certain thing; but that which is similarly present 
to all things 1s definitely no where: and again, because no where, on this account 
it is every where. For, in consequence of being similarly exempt from all things, 
it is similarly present to all things, being as it were equally distant from all 
things. Hence, this no where and this every where are coordinate with each 
other. But the other no where is better than every every where, and can alone 
be adapted to The One, as being a negation of every subsistence in any thing. 
For, whether the subsistence is as in place, or as in whole, or as the whole in its 
' parts, or as in the end, or as things generated in the governing principle, or as 
genus in species, or as species in genera, or as in time, The One is similarly exempt 
from all these. For neither is it comprehended in place, lest it should appear 
to be multitude. Nor is it any comprehending whole, lest it should consist of 
parts. Nor is it a part of any thing, lest, being in the whole of which it is a 
part, it should be a passive one. For every whole which is passive to The One, 
is indigent of that which is truly one. Nor is it in parts: for it has no parts. 
Nor is there any end of it: for it has been shown that it has no end. Nor does 
it subsist as in the governing principle: for it has been shown that it has not any 
beginning. Nor is it as genus in species, lest again multitude should happen 
about it, through the comprehension of species; nor as species in genera; for, 
of what will it be the species, since nothing is more excellent than itself? Nor 
is it as in time: for thus it would be multitude; since every thing which is in 
time flows; and every thing that flows consists of parts. The One, therefore, is 
better than all the modes of a subsistence in any thing. Hence the negation of 
no where is true: for a subsistence in some particular thing is opposed to no 
where; just as some one is opposed to no one: so that The One will be no where. 
Again, too, Plato gives a twofold division to a subsistence in something; viz. 
into a subsistence in another, and into a subsistence in itself; comprehending in 
these two all the abovementioned celebrated modes which are enumerated by 
Aristotle in his Physics; that if he can show that The One is neither in itself, nor 
in another, he may be able to demonstrate that it is no where. But this being 
shown, it will appear that The One is exempt from that order to which the 
symbol of being in itself and in another pertains. It will also appear from hence 
that intellect is not the first cause: for the peculiarity of intellect is a subsistence 
in itself, in consequence of being converted to itself, at the same time that its 
energy is directed to such things as are first, viz. to intelligibles and The One. 


75 (See page 47, line 138a) Let us here consider how according to Plato every 
thing which is in another, is after a manner circularly comprehended by that 
in which it is, and is touched by it in many places. Of those prior to us then, 
says Proclus, some have considered the subsistence of The One in something 
else, more partially, alone assuming a subsistence in place, and in a vessel, and 
to these adapting the words. For that which is in place in a certain respect 
touches place, and also that which is in a vessel touches the vessel, and is on all 
sides comprehended by it. This, therefore, say they, is what Plato 
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demonstrates to us, that The One is not in place, since that which is in place 
must necessarily be many, and must be touched by it in many places; but it is 
impossible that The One should be many. There is however nothing venerable 
in the assertion that The One is not in place, since this is even true of partial 
souls like ours; but it is necessary that what is here shown should be the 
prerogative of The One, and of that cause which is established above all beings. 
But others looking to things say, that every thing which being in a certain 
thing is comprehended by it, is denied of The One: and their assertion is right. 
For The One is in no respect in any thing, as has been before shown. But how 
does this adapt the words to the various modes of a subsistence in something? 
For a point is evidently said to be in a line as in another; since a point is 
different from a line; and it does not follow, because it is in another, that on 
this account it is on all sides comprehended by the line, and is touched by 
many of its parts. It may indeed be said, in answer to this, that though the line 
does not circularly contain the point according to interval, yet it comprehends 
it after another manner: for it embraces its idioms. For a point is a boundary 
only; but a line is both a boundary and something else, being a length without 
breadth. A point also is without interval; but a line possesses interval according 
to length, though not according to breadth and depth. For, in short, since a 
point is not the same with The One, it is necessary that the point should be 
many, not as containing parts after the same manner of interval, for in this 
respect it is impartible, but as containing many idioms which here have the 
relation of parts, and which the line comprehending, may be said to touch the 
point in many places. But that the point is not the same with The One is 
evident; for the latter is the principle of all things, but the former of 
magnitudes alone. Nor is the point prior to The One: for the monad is one, 
and the impartible in time, or the now. It remains, therefore, that the point 
is posterior to The One, and participates of it. But, if this be the case, it may 
possess many incorporeal idioms, which are in the line, and are comprehended 
by it. 

Those however who thus interpret the present passage do not perceive how 
Plato assumes a subsistence in a certain thing, and what he looks to among 
beings, when he denies this of The One. It is better, therefore, says Proclus, to 
say with our preceptor Syrianus, conformably to that most prudent and safe 
mode of interpretation, that Plato denies these things of The One, which in the 
second hypothesis he affirms of the one being, and that he so denies as he there 
affirms. In the second hypothesis, therefore, Plato indicating the summit of the 
intellectual order, says that The One is in itself and in another; which evidently 
applies to that order, because it is converted to itself intellectually, and abides 
eternally with a monadic subsistence in its causes. For it is the monad of the 
intellectual Gods; abiding indeed, according to its transcendency, in the 
intellectual Gods, prior to, but unfolding into light the intellectual idiom, 
according to an energy in and about, itself. The subsistence, therefore, in 
another is of such a kind as an abiding in cause, and being comprehended in its 
proper cause. This, therefore, is the circular comprehension, and the being 
touched in many places, of which Plato now speaks. For, as this order is 


contained in its cause, it is more partial than it. But every thing more partial 
is more multiplied than its more comprehensive cause; and, being more 
multiplied, it is conjoined with it by the various powers of itself, and 
differently with different powers. For this is what is implied by the words "in 
many places;" since according to different powers it is differently united to the 
intelligible prior to itself. To this order of beings, also, a subsistence in itself 
accords together with a subsistence in another. The multitude likewise of this 
order is numerous: for it participates of intelligible multitude, and has parts; 
since it participates of the middle genera in the causes prior to itself. It is also 
in a certain respect circular; for it participates of the extremity of the middle 
orders, viz. of the figure which is there. Hence, it is neither one simply, but 
many, nor impartible, but having parts, viz. incorporeal idioms; not is it 
beyond all figure, but is circular. And so far as it is many, it is able to be 
touched in many things by the natures prior to itself; but so far as it has parts, 
it is able to communicate with them in many places, and in a remarkable 
degree; and so far as it is figured, it is circularly comprehended by them. For 
every thing figured is comprehended by figure. But 7he One neither has parts, 
nor participates of the circle; so that there cannot be a cause prior to it, which 
circularly touches it and in many places; but it is beyond all things, as having 
no cause better than itself. 


76 (See page 47, line 138b) Let us here consider with Proclus how that 
which is in itself possesses both that which comprehends, and that which is 
comprehended; and what both these are. Every thing, therefore, which is the 
cause of itself, and 1s self-subsistent, is said to be in itself. For, as self-motive 
rank prior to alter-motive natures, so things self-subsistent are arranged prior 
to such as are produced by another. For, if there is that which perfects itself, 
there is also that which generates itself. But if there is that which 1s self- 
subsistent, it is evident that it 1s of such a kind as both to produce and be 
produced by itself. As, therefore, producing power always comprehends 
according to cause that which it produces, it is necessary that whatever 
produces itself should comprehend itself so far as it is a cause, and should be 
comprehended by itself so far as it is caused; but that it should be at once both 
cause and the thing caused, that which comprehends and that which is 
comprehended. If, therefore, a subsistence in another signifies the being 
produced by another more excellent cause, a subsistence in self must signify 
that which is self-begotten, and produced by itself. 


77 (See page 47, line 138b) Let us consider how it is impossible for the same 
whole, at the same time, both to do and suffer: for this Plato assumes as a thing 
common and universally acknowledged. Will it not follow, therefore, if this 
be granted, that the self-motive nature of the soul will no longer remain? For, 
in things self-moved, that which moves is not one thing, and that which is 
moved another; but the whole is at the same time moving and moved. To this 
it may be replied as follows: Of the powers of the soul some are generative, and 
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others conversive of the soul to herself. The generative powers, therefore, 
beginning from the soul produce its life; but the conversive convolve the soul 
itself, according to a certain vital circle, and to the intellect which is established 
prior to soul. For, as the generative powers produce a twofold life, one kind 
abiding, but the other proceeding into body and subsisting in a subject, so the 
conversive powers make a twofold conversion, one of the soul to herself, the 
other to the intellect which is beyond her. Of these powers, therefore, the 
whole soul participates, because they proceed through each other, and energize 
together with each other; whence every rational soul is said to generate herself. 
For the whole participates through the whole of generative powers, and she 
converts as it were herself to herself; and neither is that which generates 
without conversion, nor is that which converts unprolific, but a participation 
through each other is effected. Hence both assertions are true, viz. that the 
soul generates herself, and that it is not possible for the whole of a thing at the 
same time both to do and suffer. For though that which produces and that 
which is produced are one thing, yet together with union there is also 
difference, through which a thing of this kind does not remain unmultiplied. 
For the whole soul is indeed produced, but not so far as it produces is it also 
according to this produced; since that which primarily produces is the 
generative power of the soul. Since however it is possible in some things for 
a certain part to generate, and a part to be generated, as in the world that 
which is celestial is said to generate and fabricate, and that which is sublunary 
to be generated; and again, not for a part, but the whole to be generated and 
generate in different times; and lastly, for the whole both to do and suffer in 
the same time, but to do one thing, and suffer another, and not the same: for 
what if a thing should impart heat, and at the same time receive cold, or should 
whiten and be at the same time blackened? - on this account, Plato taking away 
all such objections accurately adds the words, the whole, at the same time, the 
same thing, that it may not act in one part and suffer in another, nor at 
different times, nor do one thing and suffer another. 

Hence, since that which is self-subsistent is necessarily divisible into that 
which is more excellent, and that which is subordinate, for so far as it produces 
it is more excellent, but so far as it is produced subordinate, it follows that The 
One is beyond a self-subsistent nature: for The One does not admit of division, 
with which a self-subsistent nature is necessarily connected. Indeed The One is 
better than every paternal and generative cause, as being exempt from all 
power. For though according to Plato it is the cause of all beautiful things, yet 
it is not the cause in such a manner as if it employed power, through which it 
is productive of all things: for power subsists together with hyparxis or the 
summit of essence, to which it is at the same time subordinate. But of the 
natures posterior to The One, some being most near to, and ineffably and 
occultly unfolded into light from it, have a paternal and generative dignity with 
relation to all beings, and produce other things from themselves by their own 
powers. In this, therefore, they abound more than, and consequently fall short 
of the simplicity of, The One, that they generate self-subsistent natures: for 
additions in things divine are attended with diminution of power. Other 
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natures, therefore, posterior to The One, being now separated and multiplied 
in themselves, are allotted the power of things self-subsistent; subsisting indeed 
from primary causes, but produced also from themselves. These, therefore, are 
suspended from the paternal and generative causes of forms, but paternal causes 
from The One, which is more excellent than every cause of this kind, and 
which in a manner unknown to all things unfolds beings from itself, according 
to the principle of things. Hence, if this be the case, it is evident that every 
thing which gives subsistence to itself is also productive of other things. For 
self-subsistent natures are neither the first nor the last of things. But that 
_ which produces other things without producing itself is twofold; one of these 
being better, and the other worse, than things self-subsistent. Such, therefore, 
are producing natures. But of things produced from a generating cause, self- 
subsistent natures first proceed, being produced indeed, but subsisting self- 
begotten from their proper causes. For they proceed from their cause in a way 
superior to a self-begetting energy. The next in order to these are the natures 
which are suspended from another producing cause, but which are incapable of 
generating and being generated from themselves. And the order of things has 
its progression supernally as far as to the last of things. For if, among 
generating natures, that which generates itself also generates other things, but 
that which generates other things does not necessarily generate itself, it follows 
that things generative of others are prior to such as generate themselves: for 
things more comprehensive rank more as principles. 


78 (See page 47, line 138b) Plato very geometrically, in each of the theorems, 
first enunciates the proposition, afterwards gives the demonstration, and, in the 
last place, the conclusion; through the proposition imitating the collected and 
stable energy of intellect; through the demonstration, the progression of 
intellections evolving itself into multitude; and through the conclusion, the 
circular motion of intellect to its principle, and the one perfection of all 
intellectual energy. This, therefore, which he does in the preceding theorems, 
he particularly does in this. For it pertains to this order, both to subsist from 
itself, and to abide in the natures prior to itself. The logical discursus, 
therefore, imitates the subsistence of this order in itself, but the conclusion, and 
a returning to the principle, a subsistence in another. 


79 (See page 47, line 138b) Parmenides here proceeds to another order, viz. 
the vivific, from the intellectual monad, and evinces that The One is exempt 
from this. The idioms, therefore, of this vivific order are motion and 
permanency; the former unfolding into light the fountains of life, and the latter 
firmly establishing this life exempt from its proper rivers. That it is not 
requisite, however, alone to take away physical motion from The One, Plato 
himself manifests, by saying, "The One therefore is immovable, according to 
every kind of motion." But all energy, according to him, is motion. The One 
therefore is prior to energy. Hence also it is prior to power, lest it should 
possess power imperfect and unenergetic. Should it be asked why Plato places 
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motion before sameness and difference? we reply, that motion and permanency 
are beheld in the essences and energies of things; for procession is essential 
motion, and permanency an essential establishment in causes; since every thing 
at the same time that it abides in, also proceeds from, its cause. Essential 
motion and permanency, therefore, are prior to sameness and difference: for 
things in proceeding from their causes become same and different: different by 
proceeding, but same by converting themselves to that which abides. Hence 
motion and permanency rank prior to sameness and difference, as originating 
prior to them. On this account, in the Sophista, Plato arranges motion and 
permanency after being, and next to these same and different. 


80 (See page 47, line 138c) Plato, in the tenth book of his Laws,®™! makes 
a perfect division of all motions into ten, eight of which are passive. The ninth 
of these is indeed energetic, but is both motive and moved, moving other 
things, and being moved by a cause prior to itself; and the tenth is energetic 
from itself, in that which is moved possessing also that which moves, being no 
other than a self-motive nature. It is however now requisite to make a more 
synoptical division, that we may not physiologize in discourses about divine 
natures. Hence Plato concisely distributes all motions into two. For that it is 
requisite not only to consider the proposed motions as corporeal, but likewise 
as comprehensive of all incorporeal motions, is evident from his saying, "for 
these are the only motions.” Both the motions of soul, therefore, and such as 
are intellectual, are comprehended in these two, viz. lation and alteration, or 
internal motion. It is also evident that every vivific genus of the Gods belongs 
to these motions, since all life is a motion according to Plato, and every motion 
is comprehended in the two which are here mentioned. Let us therefore 
consider every thing which is moved; and first of all let us direct our attention 
to bodies, either as suffering some internal or some external change: for that 
which changes one place for another sustains a mutation of something 
belonging to things external; but that which is generating or corrupting, or 
increasing, or diminishing, or mingling, suffers a mutation of something inward. 
Hence that which is changed according to the external is said to be moved 
according to lation: for a motion of this kind is local, place being external to 
bodies. But that which is moved according to some one of the things within 
it is said to suffer internal change, whether it sustains generation, or corruption, 
or increase, or diminution, or mixture. Local motion, therefore, is present with 
divine bodies, such as those of the stars, but they have no mutation according 
to essence. For it is necessary, indeed, that these should be locally moved, 
because, as Plato says in the Politicus,°™) always to subsist according to the 
same, and after the same manner, belongs to the most divine of things alone; 
but the nature of body is not of this order. The celestial bodies, however, 
being the first of things visible, possess a perpetual subsistence: for such things 
as are first in every order possess the form of natures prior to themselves. 
Hence these bodies are moved according to this motion alone, which preserves 
the essence of the things moved unchanged. But, ascending from bodies to 
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souls, we may see that which is analogous is these to local motion, and that 
which corresponds to internal change. For, so far as at different times they 
apply themselves to different forms, and through contact with these become 
assimilated to their proper intelligibles, or the objects of their intellectual 
vision, they also appear in a certain respect to be multiform, participating by 
their energies of these intelligibles which are always different, and being 
disposed together with them. So far, therefore, as this is effected, they may be 
said to be internally changed. But again, so far as they energize about the 
intelligible place, and pervade the whole extent of forms, being as it were 
external to them, and comprehending them on all sides, so far they may be said 

to be locally moved; Plato also in the Phadrus’”’" calling the energy of the soul 
about the intelligible place, a period and circulation. Souls, therefore, are both 
internally changed and locally moved; being internally changed according to 
that which is vital, for it is this which is disposed together with, and is 
assimilated to, the visions of the soul; but, according to that which is gnostic, 
passing on locally from one intelligible to another, revolving round these by its 
intellections, and being reflected from the same to the same. Or we should 
rather say, that souls comprehend in themselves the causes of internal change, 
and of mutation according to place. In much celebrated intellect, also, we shall 
find the paradigms subsisting intellectually of these two species of motion. For 
by participating the nature of the intelligible in intellection, and becoming 
through intelligence a certain intelligible itself, it is internally changed about the 
intellectual idiom. For participations are said to impart something of their own 
nature to their participant. But by intellectually perceiving in the same, 
according to the same things, and after the same manner, and by energizing 
about its own intelligible as about a centre, it previously comprehends the 
paradigm of local circulation. Every where, therefore, we shall find that 
motions are internal changes and lations, subsisting intellectually in intellect, 
psychically in soul, and corporeally and divisibly in sensibles; so that we ought 
not to wonder if these are the only motions; for all others are comprehend in 
these. 


81 (See page 48, line 138c) Parmenides passes on to the other form of 
motion, viz. lation, and shows that neither is The One moved according to this. 
He also divides lation into motion about the same place, and into a mutation 
from one place to another. For every thing which is moved according to place, 
either preserves the same place, so that the whole remains intransitive, and the 
thing itself is only moved in its parts; or it is moved both in the whole and the 
parts, and passes from one place to another. For there are these four cases: a 
thing is neither moved in the whole, nor in the parts; or it is moved in the 
whole, and not in the parts; or it is moved in the parts, and not in the whole; 
or it is moved both in the whole and in the parts. But, of these four, it 1s 
impossible for the whole to be moved, the parts remaining immovable; since 
the parts from which the whole consists are moved together with the whole. 
To be moved neither in the whole nor the parts belongs to things which stand 
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still. It remains, therefore, either that the whole is not moved, the parts being 
moved, or that both the whole and the parts are moved. The former of these 
motions is produced by a sphere or cylinder, when these are moved about their 
axes; but the latter is effected by a transition from one place to another, when 
the whole changes its place. It is evident, therefore, from this division, that 
such are the necessary differences of motion. 

These two motions are not only apparent in sensibles, viz. the circular in the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and a motion both according to whole and 
parts in the sublunary region, but they also subsist in the natures beyond those. 
For a partial soul, through its ascents and descents, and its transitive energy 
according to length, contains the paradigm of motions both according to the 
whole and parts; and intellect, through its intransitive revolution about the 
intelligible, causally contains the circular motion. And not only intellect, but 
also every divine soul, through its measured motion about intellect, receives an 
incorporeal circulation. Parmenides also, says Proclus, when he calls being a 
sphere, in his poems, and says that it perceives intellectually, evidently calls its 
intellection spheric motion. But Timezus,!*! bending the progression of the 
soul according to length, into circles, and making one of these circles external 
and the other internal, confers both these eternally on the soul according to a 
demiurpic cause, and an intellectual period prior to that of bodies. Theologists 
also, Proclus adds, were well acquainted with incorporeal circulation. For the 
theologist of the Greeks (Orpheus) speaking concerning that first and occult 
Godt who subsists prior to Phanes, says, "that he moves in an infinite circle 
with unwearied energy." 


O 5' anetpeotoy kata kukon aTpuTwo PopotrTo. 


And the Chaldean Oracles assert that all fountains and principles abide in an 
unsluggish revolution. For, since every thing which is moved in a circle has 
permanency mingled with motion, they are very properly said always to abide 
in circulation, the unsluggish here signifying immateriality. The motions, 
therefore, of incorporeal natures are comprehended in this division; and so The 
One is shown to be immovable, as being established above all motion, and not 
as being partly immovable and partly movable. 


82 (See page 48, line 138d) That it is impossible for The One to pass from 
one place to another is evident. For either the whole must be within both 
places; or the whole must be without both; or this part of it must be here, and 
that in the other place. But if the whole being without is in neither, it cannot 
be moved from one place to another. If again the whole is within both, neither 
again will it be moved from the former to the following place. And if one part 
of it is in this, and another in the remaining place, it will be partible, or consist 
of parts. But The One is not partible; and consequently it cannot be in any 


t Viz. the 7o ov or the first being of Plato, the summit of the intelligible order. 
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thing. And here observe, that though there may be something which is neither 
without nor within a certain thing, but is both without and within (for thus 
soul and intellect are said to be in the world and out of it), yet it is impossible 
for the whole of a thing to be in something, and yet be neither without nor 
within it. Regarding, therefore, the partible nature of soul, not only ours, but 
also that which is divine, we may say that it possesses the cause of a motion of 
this kind, since it is neither wholly within nor yet perfectly without that which 
is the object of its energy. For the whole of it does not at once apply itself to 
the conceptions of intellect, since it is not naturally adapted to see these 
collectively; nor is it wholly separated from intellect, but according to its own 
different intellections it becomes in a certain respect situated in the different 
forms of intellect, and introduces itself as it were into its intellections, as into 
its proper place. Hence Timzus!***! does not refuse to call the soul generated, 
as he had previously denominated it partible. For soul does not possess a 
collective intelligence but all its energies are generated; and in consequence of 
this its intellections are essentialized in transitions. Hence also time is so 
intimately connected with soul, that it measures its first energies. Intellect, 
therefore, appears genuinely to contain the paradigm of a circular motion, 
possessing as a centre that part of itself which abides, and which is the 
intelligible of intellect, but the many progressions of forms from this Vesta as 
it were of itself, as right lines from the centre. But all its energies, which are 
intellective of intelligibles, have the relation of the one superficies running 
round the lines from the centre, and the centre itself. A divine soul, however, 
contains the paradigm both of a right-lined and circular progression; of the 
former, as proceeding about the intelligible place, abiding indeed as a whole, 
but evolving the intelligible by its transitions; but of the latter, as always fixing 
the whole of itself in the object of intellection: for, as a whole, it both abides 
and is moved. And in the last place, a partial soul, by its motions according to 
length, clearly produces the incorporeal cause of a right-lined motion. 


83 (See page 48, line 138e) Plato here collects all the aforesaid conclusions 
about motion; and having before enumerated them in a divided manner, he 
makes one universal conclusion, teaching us through this ascent how it is 
always requisite in the vision of 7he One to contract multitude into that which 
is common, and to comprehend parts through the whole. For the things which 
he had before divided into parts receiving three motions, viz. internal mutation, 
the right-lined and circular progression, these he now separately enumerates, by 
saying, that The One neither proceeds, nor is circularly borne along, nor is 
altered; and making an orderly enumeration, he recurs from things proximately 
demonstrated to such as are prior to them, that he may conjoin the beginning 
to the end, and may imitate the intellectual circle. And here we may again see 
that the proposition and the conclusion are universal, but that the 
demonstrations proceed together with divisions. For stable intellections and 
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conversions contract multitude; but these which subsist according to 
progression divide the whole into parts, and The One into its proper number. 


84 (See page 48, line 139a) The thing proposed to be shown from the first 
was to demonstrate that The One is unindigent of permanency and motion, and 
that it is beyond and the cause of both. For the negation of permanency and 
motion cannot be applied to The One in the same manner as to matter. For 
matter participates of these merely in appearance. It is therefore applied to The 
One, as being better than both these. For, as some one prior to us, says 
Proclus, observes, because The One does not abide, being is moved, and because 
it is not moved, being is permanent. For being by its stability imitates the 
immobility of The One, and, by its efficacious energy, that which in The One 
is above tension and an establishment in itself. And through both these it is 
assimilated to The One, which is neither. 

It is also beautifully observed here by Proclus, that a thing appears to stand 
still, which is established in another, but to be at rest, which is able to abide in 
itself. But Parmenides denies both these of The One, as not being in another 
nor in itself. Whether, therefore, there is a certain intellectual tranquillity 
which is celebrated by the wise, or mystic port, or paternal silence, it is evident 
that The One is exempt from all such things, being beyond energy, silence and 
quiet, and all the stable signatures which belong to beings. 

But here, perhaps, some one may say, it has been sufficiently shown that The 
One is neither moved nor stands still, yet nothing hinders but that he may be 
called stability or motion. To this we reply, that The One, as we have before 
observed, is neither both of two opposites, lest he should become not one, and 
there should be prior to it that which mingles the opposites; nor is it the better 
of the two, lest it should have something which is opposed, and thus, in 
consequence of containing a property opposite to something else, should again 
be not one, and not being one should consist of infinite infinities; nor is it the 
worse of the two, lest it should have something better than itself, and this 
something better should again in like manner consist of infinite infinities. 
Hence Plato at length even denies The One of it, because that which is first is 
beyond all opposition, and The One is opposed to the many. 

Let it be also observed that the first permanency and the first motion 
originate from themselves, the one deriving from itself stable power, and the 
other efficacious energy; in the same manner as every thing else which is first 
begins its own energy from itself. So that, when it is said The One does not 
stand, and is not moved, this also implies that it is not permanency, and that 
it is not motion. Hence, neither must it be said that The One 1s the most firm 
of all stable things, and the most energetic of every thing that is in motion: for 
transcendencies of participations do not take away, but strengthen the 
participations. If, therefore, The One does not in short stand, it is not most 
firm. For either most firm is only a name, and asserts nothing concerning The 
One, or it manifests that it is most stable. And if it is not in any respect 
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moved, it is not most energetic. For, if these words signify nothing, they assert 
nothing concerning The One; but, if they signify that which in the most 
eminent degree participates of motion, The One will not be most energetic. For 
energy is a certain motion. 


85 (See page 48, line 139b) Plato here appears to characterize for us the 
whole demiurgic order, in the same manner as the words prior to these 
characterize the vivific order, and those again prior to these, that which ranks 
as the summit in intellectuals. These things, indeed, as Proclus well observes, 
appear in a most eminent degree to pertain to the demiurfgic series, according 
to the Platonic narrations concerning it, and those of other theologists; though, 
says he, this is dubious to some, who alone consider permanency and motion, 
sameness and difference, philosophically, and do not perceive that these things 
are first beheld about The One, and not about being; and that, as there is a 
twofold number, viz. superessential and essential, in like manner each of these 
genera of being first subsist in the divine unities, and afterwards in beings. 
They likewise do not see that these are signs of the divine and self-perfect 
orders, and not of the genera or species only of being. 

Let it be observed that the genera of being subsist both in the intelligible and 
intellectual orders, intelligibly in the former, and intellectually in the latter; and 
this is just the same as to assert that in intelligibles they subsist absorbed in 
unity, and without separation, but in intellectuals with separation according to 
their proper number. So that it is by no means wonderful if the intelligible 
monad comprehends the whole intellectual pentad, viz. essence, motion, 
permanency, sameness and difference, without division, and in the most 
profound union, since through this union all these are after a manner one: for 
all things, says Proclus, are there without separation according to a dark mist, 
as the theologist' asserts. Advaxptrwy tavTwv OVTWY KATA OKOTOEDOAY optXAny 
nov o Beodoyoc¢. For if in arithmetic the monad, which is the cause of 
monadic numbers, contains all those forms of productive principles which the 
decad comprehends decadically, and the tetrad tetradically, it ts at all wonderful 
that among beings the intelligible monad should comprehend all the genera of 
being monadically, and without separation; but that another order should 
contain these dyadically, another tetradically, and another decadically? For 
ideas also subsist in intelligibles, but not after the same manner as in 
intellectuals; since in the former they subsist totally, unitedly, and paternally, but 
in the latter with separation, partially, and demiurgically. But it is every where 
necessary that the number of ideas should be suspended from the genera of 


t Viz. Orpheus. Agreeably to this, in the Orphic hymn to Protogonus [TTS vol. 
V, p. 36}, who subsists at the extremity of the intelligible order, that deity is said “to 
wipe away from the eyes a dark mist." 


Ovocwy oÇ OKOTOEOOQAV AFNUAVPWOAG OpLXAND. 
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being. If, therefore, intellectual ideas participate of the intellectual genera, 
intelligible ideas also must participate of the intelligible genera. But if ideas first 
subsist tetradically at the extremity of intelligibles, it is necessary that there 
should be a monadic subsistence of these genera prior to the formal tetrad. 

Let us now consider why Plato first takes away from The One, motion and 
permanency, and afterwards same and different. We have already indeed said 
what was the cause of this, viz. that motion and permanency are twofold, one 
kind being prior to same and different, according to which every thing proceeds 
and is converted to its cause, but the other being posterior to same and 
different, and appearing in the energies of beings. But we shall now, with 
Proclus, assign the reason of this, after another manner, from the problems 
themselves. In this first hypothesis then, concerning The One, some things are 
denied of it with respect to itself alone: for multitude and the whole, figure, and 
the being in a certain thing, motion and permanency, are taken away from The 
One considered with respect to itself. But same and different, similar and 
dissimilar, equal and unequal, older and younger, are denied of The One both 
with respect to itself and other things: for The One is neither the same with 
itself, nor with others, and in a similar manner with respect to different, and 
each of the rest. But that which ts the object of opinion or science, or which can 
be named, or is effable, are denied of The One with respect to other things: for 
it is unknown to all secondary natures, by these gnostic energies. Negations, 
therefore, being assumed in a triple respect, viz. of a thing with respect to itself, 
of itself with respect to others, and of itself both with respect to itself and 
others, and some of these ranking as first, others as middle, and others as last, 
hence motion and permanency are denied of The One, as of itself with reference 
to itself, but the same and different are denied in a twofold respect, viz. of The 
One with reference to itself, and of itself with reference to other things. Hence 
the former are coarranged with first negations, but the latter with such as are 
middle. Nor is it without reason that he first discourses about the former, and 
afterwards about the latter. Thus also he denies the similar and the dissimilar, 
the equal and the unequal, the older and the younger, of The One with reference 
to itself and other things. He likewise through these takes away from The One, 
essence, quantity, quality, and the when: for the same and different pertain to 
essences, the similar and the dissimilar, to qualities, the equal and the unequal, to 
quantities, and the older and the younger, to things which exist at a certain time. 
Plato also, says Proclus, denies the same and the different of The One, knowing 
that Parmenides in his poems [fr. 8] places these in the one being: for thus 
Parmenides speaks - 


Tavutov T' ev TauTw pupver, KÂ’ EauTO TE KELTAL. 
Le. Same in the same abides, yet by itself subsists. 


It is necessary, therefore, to show that The One which is established above the 
one being, is by no means same, and much more that it is not different: for 
sameness is more allied to The One than difference. Hence, he takes away both 


same and different from The One, that he may show that it transcends the one 
being, in which both these subsist according to the verses of Parmenides, not 
confuting these verses, but taking occasion from them to make this additional 
assertion. For, if that which participates of sameness and difference is not yet 
the true one, it necessarily follows that the true one must subsist prior to these: 
for whatever is added to The One obscures by the addition the unity of the 


recipient. 


86 (See page 48, line 139b) . There being four problems concerning same and 
different, as denied of The One, Plato beginning from the former of these, and 
which are more easily apprehended by us, proceeds through those that remain. 
But the four problems are as follows: The One is not different from itself: The 
One is not different from other things: The One is not the same with itself: and 
The One is not the same with other things. Of these four the extremes are the 
clearest: for that The One is not the same with other things is evident, and also 
that it is not different from itself. But the other two are attended with some 
difficulty. For how can any one admit that that which is one is not the same 
with itself? Or how is it possible not to be persuaded, that it is not different 
from other things, since it 1s exempt from them? 

Let us then consider how the first of these problems is demonstrated, viz. that 
The One 1s not different from itself. It is, therefore, demonstrated as follows: 
If The One is different from itself, it will be entirely different from The One. 
But that which is different from The One, in not one: for that which is different 
from man is not man, and that which is different from horse is not horse; and, 
in short, that which is different from any thing is not that thing. If, therefore, 
The One is different from itself, The One is not one. And this absurdity leads 
us to contradiction, that The One is not one. The One, therefore, is not 
different from itself. Some one, however, may doubt against this 
demonstration, whether it may not thus be shown that difference is not different 
from itself; though indeed it is necessary that it should. For every true being 
begins its energy from itself, as we have before observed: and the Eleatean 
guest, in the Sophista,*4) says that the nature of difference is different from the 
other genera. But if difference is different from itself, it will not be difference; 
and hence difference is not different from itself. May we not say, therefore, that 
difference begins indeed its energy from itself, and makes itself different, yet not 
different from itself, but from other things? For it is able to separate them 
from each other, and, by a much greater priority, itself from them: and thus 
its energy is directed to itself, in preserving itself unconfused with other things. 
It may also be said, and that more truly, that difference so far as it is different 
from itself is not difference: for it is different from itself through the 
participation of the other genera of being. So far, therefore, as it participates 
of other things, so far it is not difference. Nor is it absurd that this should be 
the case with difference: for it is multitude. But it is absurd that this should be 
the case with The One: for it is one alone, and nothing else. 
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87 (See page 48, line 138c) This is the second of the four problems, which 
is indeed more easily to be apprehended than those that follow, but is more 
difficult than the one that precedes it. Plato, therefore, confides in the assertion 
that Zhe One receives nothing from other things. For this is an axiom of all 
others the most true, both when applied to The One, and to all other causes; 
since no cause receives any thing from that which is subordinate to itself. For 
neither do the heavens receive into themselves any thing of mortal molestation; 
nor does the demiurgus receive any thing from the generation which is about 
the whole world; nor do intelligibles participate of multitude from the 
intellectual order, and the separation which it contains. So that neither can The 
One be filled from the idiom of beings, and consequently it is by no means the 
same with other things. For it would either participate of the things 
themselves, or of things proceeding from them, or both they and The One 
would participate of some other one. But both cannot participate of another 
one: for nothing is better that The One, nor is there any thing which is more 
One; since in this case there would be something prior to The One. For the 
ascent is to The One, and not to multitude; since things more elevated always 
possess more of the nature of unity, as for instance, soul than body. Nor does 
The One participate of things themselves, since these are worse than it, nor of 
things proceeding from them: for it ts at once exempt from all things, and is 
the object of desire to all beings, subsisting as an imparticipable prior to wholes, 
that it may be one without multitude; since the participated one is not in every 
respect one. In no respect, therefore, is The One the same with others. And 
thus it appears from common conceptions that the assertion is true. 

Let us now consider the demonstration of Parmenides, which 1s as follows: 
If The One is the same with any thing else, it will be the same with that which 
is not one: for it is itself The One. Hence also it is at the same time evident, 
that it is impossible for the true one to be two: for the two will differ from 
each other. Each, therefore, being one and differing from the other, each in 
consequence of possessing difference together with unity, will no longer be one. 
Hence The One is alone one. That, therefore, which is different from it is not 
one. Hence, if The One is the same with another, it is clearly the same with 
non-one: for that which is the same with The One is one, and that which is the 
same with non-man is non-man. If, therefore, The One is the same with any 
other thing besides itself, The One is not one. But if not one it is different 
from The One; which was before shown to be absurd. Parmenides also adds, 
and it would be different from The One, that through the absurdity 
proximately shown the absurdity of this hypothesis also may become apparent. 
Thus likewise it may be demonstrated that sameness itself is not sameness, if 
there is any instance in which it is in a certain respect the same with difference, 
or any thing else besides itself. Thus, it may be said that sameness is the same 
with difference, so far as it participates of difference. If, therefore, it is the 
same with difference, it is different, and not the same. Nor is there any 
absurdity in this: for in its own essence it is sameness, but by participation of 
difference it becomes different. It becomes however the same with difference, 


through the participation of difference; which is most paradoxical, that sameness 
should become same through difference. 


88 (See page 49, line 138c) Of the two remaining problems Plato again 
demonstrates the more easy prior to the other. But it is easier to deny that 
which is more remote from The One; and such is difference. But sameness is 
more allied to The One; and hence it has a nature more difficult to be separated 
from it, and requires more abundant discussion. The One then, so far as one, 
does not participate of difference: for, if it did, it would be non-one. But every 
thing which is different from another is said to be so through difference. The 
One, therefore, so far as one is not different, because it does not participate of 
difference. For to be different alone pertains to that which is different from 
another, and not to The One; and such is that which participates of difference. 
But if The One is different through difference, it participates of difference. For 
The One is one thing, and different another; the former being denominated by 
itself, and the other with relation to something else: so that different is not 
different by The One, but by that which makes different. 

But here a doubt may arise, how The One is said to be exempt from all things 
if it is not different from them? For that which is exempt is separated from 
those things from which it is exempt. But every thing which is separated is 
separated through difference: for difference is the source of division, but sameness 
of connexion. In answer to this it may be said, that The One is exempt and 
separate from all things, but that it does not possess this separation through 
difference, but from another ineffable transcendency, and not such as that 
which difference imparts to beings. For, as both the world and intellect subsist 
for ever, but the ever is not the same in both, being temporal in the former, and 
eternal in the latter, and exempt from all time; so intellect is exempt from the 
world, and The One from beings; but the exempt subsistence of intellect is 
derived from difference which separates beings, but that of The One is prior to 
difference. For difference imitates that which is exempt and unmingled in The 
One, just as sameness imitates its ineffable oneness. 


89 (See page 49, line 139d) This is the fourth of the problems, that The One 
is not the same with itself, neither as sameness, nor as participating of sameness: 
and, in the first place, he shows that it is not as sameness. For, if The One is 
sameness, it is necessary that every thing which participates of sameness should 
according to that participation become one. It is however possible that a thing 
so far as it participates of sameness may become many, as is evident in that 
which becomes the same with many qualities. Sameness, therefore, is not The 
One. For, as that which becomes the same with man is man, and that which 
becomes the same with the white is white, and with the black, black, and, in 
short, in every thing, that which is the same with any form entirely receives 
that with which it is said to become the same, - so that which becomes the 
same with many things, so far as it is many, is the same with them. But, so far 
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as it is many, it is impossible that it can be one. And hence sameness is not 


The One. 


90 (See page 49, line 139e) This is the common conclusion of the four 
problems, and which reverts to the first proposition. We may also see that 
Plato begins from the difference and ends in the different, imitating, both by the 
conciseness of the conclusion and in making the end the same with the 
beginning, the circle of intellectual energy. It is also beautifully observed here 
by Proclus, that as difference in beings is twofold, or rather triple, viz. that of 
things more excellent, that of things subordinate, and that of things coordinate, 
- hence in superessential natures transcendency must be assumed instead of the 
difference which subsists in forms between the more excellent and the inferior; 
subjection instead of the difference of the inferior with respect to the superior; 
and idiom instead of the separation of things coordinate from each other. The 
One, therefore, transcends all things; and neither is The One different from 
other things, nor are other things different from The One. But if we employ 
such like appellations, and assert that other things are different from The One, 
we should look to the imbecility of human nature, and pardon such assertions. 
For that we cannot properly predicate any thing of The One, Plato himself 
indicates at the end of this hypothesis: at the same time, however, we assert 
something concerning it, through the spontaneous parturition of the soul about 
The One. 


91 (See page 49, line 139e) Parmenides, says Proclus, passes from the 
demiurgic to the assimilative order, the idiom of which is to be alone 
supermundane, and through which all the mundane and liberated genera are 
assimilated to the intellectual Gods, and are conjoined with the demiurgic 
monad, which rules over wholes with exempt transcendency. From this 
demiurgic monad, too, all the assimilative order proceeds. But it imitates the 
sameness which is there through similitude, exhibiting in a more partial manner 
that power of sameness which is collective and connective of wholes. It likewise 
imitates demiurgic difference, through dissimilitude, expressing its separating and 
divisive power through unconfused purity with respect to the extremes. Nor 
must we here admit, as Proclus well observes, that which was asserted by some 
of the ancients, viz. that similitude is remitted sameness, and dussimilitude 
remitted difference. For neither are there any intentions and remissions in the 
Gods, nor things indefinite, and the more and the less, but all things are there 
established in their proper boundaries and proper measures. Hence, it more 
accords with divine natures to assert such things of them as can be manifested 
by analogy. For Plato also admits analogy in these, in the Republic 
establishing The Good to be that in intelligibles which the sun is in sensibles. 
Similitude, therefore, and dissimilitude are that in secondary which sameness 
and difference are in the natures prior to them: and the similar and the 
dissimilar are the first progeny of sameness and difference. The equal, also, and 
the unequal proceed from thence, but prior to these are similitude and 


dissimilitude: for the similar is more in forms than the equal, and the dissimilar 
more than the unequal. Hence, they are proximately suspended from the 
demiurgic monad; and on this account Timzus?”) not only represents the 
demiurgus making the world, but also assimilating it to animal itself more than 
it was before; indicating by this that the assimilative cause presubsists in the 
fabricator of the universe. With great propriety, therefore, Plato proceeds to 
the assimilative order after the demiurgic monad, taking away this also from 
The One. 

But the method of the problems is the same as before: for here also there are 
four problems, viz. if The One is similar to itself; if The One is dissimilar to 
itself; if The One is similar to other things; if The One is dissimilar to other 
things. But all the demonstrations, that none of these is adapted to The One, 
originate from sameness and difference, the media, according to demonstrative 
rules, being the proper causes of the thing. Hence, he often frames the 
demonstration from things remote, and not things which have been 
proximately demonstrated. For things in a higher order, and which have a 
prior subsistence, are not always generative of secondary natures, but they 
perfect, or defend, or employ a providential care about, but are not entirely 
generative of them. Thus, for instance, Plato demonstrates that The One is not 
a whole, and has not parts, from the many: for thence the intellectual wholeness 
proceeds. He demonstrates that it has not beginning, middle, and end, from 
whole and parts: for the order characterized by beginning, middle, and end, is 
proximately produced from these. Again, he demonstrates that The One is 
neither straight nor round, from beginning, middle, and end: for the straight and 
round thence receive their generation. But he shows that The One is neither in 
itself, nor in another, from that order, and not from figure, though according 
to progression this is arranged before it. And he demonstrates that The One 
neither stands nor is moved, from not being in any thing, and from not having 
a middle, and from not having parts. Thus, also, in the demonstrations 
concerning similitude and dissimilitude, he derives the negations which are 
negative of The One from sameness and difference: for the latter are the sources 
of progression to the former. 


92 (See page 49, line 139e) The syllogism which furnishes us with a proof 
that The One is not similar, neither to itself nor to another, proceeds 
geometrically as follows, Plato having first defined what the similar is. That, 
then, which suffers a certain something which is the same, is said to be similar 
to that with which it suffers something the same. For, we say that two white 
things are similar, and also two black, in consequence of the former being the 
passive recipients of the white, and the latter of the black. And again, if you 
say that a white thing and a black thing are similar to each other, you will say 
that they are similar from the participation of colour, which 1s their common 
genus. The syllogism, therefore, is as follows: The One suffers nothing the 
same, neither with itself nor with another: the similar suffers something the 
same, either with itself or with another: The One, therefore, is not similar, 
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neither to itself nor to another. Such being the syllogism, Plato thinks that one 
of the propositions alone requires assistance, viz. that which asserts that The 
One does not suffer any thing the same, neither with itself nor with another. 

And here, as Proclus well observes, we may see what caution Plato uses: for 
he does not say if The One should suffer The One, but if The One should suffer 
any thing, except being the one which is, xwptc Tov ev evar, for it is The One, 
and does not suffer it; since every thing which suffers, or is passive, is many. 
For he calls the participation of any thing a passion. Does he not, therefore, 
in saying that The One suffers nothing else, but the one which is, indicate in a 
very wonderful manner that even The One is subordinate to the principle of 
things? which indeed he says it is at the end of this hypothesis. He also 
indicates that the addition of this assertion to the principle of things is foreign 
to it, though more allied to it than other things, because it is not possible to 
conceive any thing more venerable than The One. 

Should it be asked whence it is that what suffers the same is similar, we reply 
that similitude is the progeny of sameness, in the same manner as sameness of 
The One. Sameness, therefore, participates of The One, and similitude of 
sameness. For, that it is to suffer, to participate of another, and to proceed 
according to another more ancient cause. 

Let it also be observed, that when it is said that all things are similar to The 
One, in consequence of ineffably proceeding from thence, they must not be 
understood to be similar according to this similitude, but alone according to 
that union which pervades to all beings from The One, and the spontaneous 
desire of all things about 7he One. For all things are what they are from a 
desire of The One, through The One; and in consequence of this parturition 
every thing being filled with a union adapted to its nature, is assimilated to the 
one cause of all things. Hence, it is not assimilated to similars; lest the ineffable 
principle itself should also appear to be similar to other things; but, if it be 
lawful so to speak, it is assimilated to the paradigm of things similar to this 
highest cause. Beings, therefore, are assimilated to The One; but they are 
assimilated through the ineffable desire of The One, and not through this 
assimilative order, or the form of similitude. For the assimilative which 
immediately subsists after the intellectual order, is not able to conjoin and draw 
upwards all beings to The One; but its province is to elevate things posterior to 
itself to the intellectual demiurgic monad. When, therefore, it is said that every 
progression is effected through similitude, it is requisite to pardon the names 
which we are accustomed to use in speaking of beings, when they are applied 
to the unfolding into light of all things from the ineffable principle of all. For, 
as we call him The One, in consequence of perceiving nothing more venerable, 
nothing more holy, in beings than unity, so we characterize the progression of 
all things from him by similitude, not being able to give any name to such 
progression more perfect than this. Thus also Socrates, in the Republic, calls 
this ineffable principle, according to analogy, the idea of the good; because The 
Good, or The One, is that to all beings which every intelligible idea 1s to the 
proper series subsisting from and with relation to 1t. 
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93 (See page 50, line 140b) After the assimilative order of Gods, which is 
supermundane alone, ancient theologists arrange that which is denominated 
liberated, the peculiarity of which, according to them, is to be exempt from 
mundane affairs, and at the same time to communicate with them. They are 
also proximately carried in the mundane Gods; and hence they say that they 
are allotted the medium of the supermundane and mundane Gods. This 
liberated order, therefore, Plato delivers to us in the second hypothesis, and also 
there says what the idiom of it is, and that it is touching: for it is in a certain 
respect mundane and supermundane, being collective of those that are properly 
called mundane Gods, and producing into multitude the union of all the 
assimilative and supermundane series. Here, however, Plato omits this order, 
and passes on to those Gods that are alone mundane; the reason of which we 
shall endeavour to assign in commenting on the second hypothesis. 

The peculiarity, therefore, of the mundane Gods is the equal and the unequal, 
the former of these indicating their fullness, and their receiving neither any 
addition nor ablation; (for such is that which is equal to itself, always 
preserving the same boundary;) but the latter, the multitude of their powers, 
and the excess and defect which they contain. For, in these, divisions, variety 
of powers, differences of progressions, analogies, and bonds through these, are, 
according to ancient theologists, especially allotted a place. Hence, Timzus''*! 
also constitutes souls through analogy, the causes of which must necessarily 
presubsist in the Gods that proximately preside over souls: and as all analogies 
subsist from equality, Plato very properly indicates the idiom of these divinities 
by the equal and the unequal. But he now very properly frames the 
demonstrations of the negations of the equal and the unequal from sameness and 
the many, and not from the similar and the dissimilar, though he proximately 
spoke of these. For every mundane deity proceeds from the demiurgic monad, 
and the first multitude which he first denies of the one. 

Of this then we must be entirely persuaded, that the things from which 
demonstrations consist are the preceding causes of the particulars about which 
Parmenides discourses; so that the equal and the unequal, so far as they proceed 
from The One, and subsist through sameness and the many, so far through these 
they are denied of The One. Hence, Plato thus begins his discourse concerning 
them:- "But since it is such," viz. not as we have just now demonstrated, but as 
was formerly shown, that it neither receives same nor different, and is without 
multitude, - being such, it is neither equal nor unequal, neither to itself nor to 
others: for, again, there are here twofold conclusions, in the same manner as 
concerning the similar and the dissimilar, and the same and the different. But 
that the equal and the unequal are suspended from the twofold coordinations of 
divine natures is not immanifest. For the equal is arranged under the similar, 
and the same, subsistence in another, the round, and the whole, but the unequal, 
under the dissimilar, the different, subsistence in itself, the straight, and the 
possession of parts. And again, of these the former are suspended from bound, 
and the latter from infinity. Plato also appears to produce the discourse 
through certain oppositions, as it were, that he may show that The One is 
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above all opposition. For The One cannot be the worse of the two opposites, 
since this would be absurd; nor can it be the better of the two, since in this 
case it would not be the cause of all things. For the better opposite is not the 
cause of the worse, but in a certain respect communicates with it, without 
being properly its cause. For neither does sameness give subsistence to 
difference, nor permanency to motion; but comprehension and union pervade 
from the better to the worse. 


94 (See page 50, line 140c) It is by no means wonderful that the 
demonstrations of the equal and the unequal, which are here assumed as symbols 
on mundane deity, should be adapted to physical and mathematical equals, to 
the equals in the reasons of soul, and to those in intellectual forms. For it is 
necessary that demonstrations in all these negations should begin supernally, 
and should extend through all secondary natures, that they may show that The 
One of the Gods is exempt from intellectual, psychical, mathematical, and 
physical forms. All such axioms, therefore, as are now assumed concerning 
things equal and unequal, must be adapted to this order of Gods. Hence, says 
Proclus, as it contains many powers, some of which are coordinate with each 
other, and extend themselves to the self-perfect and the good, but others differ 
according to transcendency and subject in - the former must be said to be 
characterized by equality, but the latter by inequality. For The Good is the 
measure of every thing: and hence such things as are united by the same good 
are measured by the same measure, and are equal to each other. But things 
which are uncoordinated with each other make their progression according to 
the unequal. 

Since, however, of things unequal, some are commensurate and others 
incommensurate, it is evident that these also must be adapted to divine natures. 
Hence commensuration must be referred to those Gods, through whom 
secondary natures are mingled with those prior to them, and participate of the 
whole of more excellent beings: for thus, in things commensurate, the lesser ts 
willing to have a common measure with the greater, the same thing measuring 
the whole of each. But incommensuration must be ascribed to those divinities 
from whom things subordinate, through the exempt transcendency of more 
excellent natures, participate of them in a certain respect, but are incapable 
through their subjection of being conjoined with the whole of them. For 
communion from first to partial and multifarious natures is incommensurate 
to the latter. If, indeed, the equal and the unequal are symbols of the mundane 
Gods, the commensurate and the incommensurate are here very properly 
introduced. For in things incorporeal and immaterial this opposition has no 
place, all things being there effable; but where there is a material subject, and 
a mixture of form and something formless, there an opposition of 
commensuration very properly subsists. Hence, as the mundane Gods are 
proximately connective of souls and bodies, form and matter, a division appears 


in them, according to the equal and the unequal. 


95 (See page 50, line 140e) Plato having proceeded in negations as far as to 
the mundane Gods, always taking away things in a consequent order from The 
One, through the middle genera, or, to speak more clearly, the negations always 
producing things secondary, through such as are proximate to The One, from 
the exempt cause of wholes, he is now about to separate from The One the 
divine essence itself, which first participates of the Gods, and receives their 
progression into the world; or, to speak more accurately, he is now about to 
produce this essence from the ineffable fountain of all beings. For, as every 
thing which has being derives its subsistence from the monad of beings, both 
true being, and that which is assimilated to it, which of itself indeed is not, but 
through its communion with true being receives an obscure representation of 
being; in like manner, from the one unity of every deity, the peculiarity of 
which, if it be lawful so to speak, is to deify all things according to a certain 
exempt and ineffable transcendency, every divine number subsists, or rather 
proceeds, and every deified order of things. The design, therefore, as we have 
before observed, of what is now said, is to show that The One is exempt from 
this essence. And here we may see how Parmenides subverts their hypothesis 
who contend that the first cause is soul, or any thing else of this kind, and this 
by showing that The One does not participate of time: for it is impossible that 
a nature which is exempt from time should be soul; since every soul 
participates of time, and uses periods which are measured by time. The One 
also is better than and is beyond intellect, because every intellect is both moved 
and permanent; but it is demonstrated that The One neither stands nor is 
moved: so that, as Proclus well observes, through these things the three 
hypostases which rank as principles, viz. The One, intellect, and soul, become 
known to us (wo re dia TOVTWY TAC TPELS APXLKAS UTOCTAOELC EKXOLMEY QV 
yiwpipoug yeyernuevac.) But that The One is perfectly exempt from time, 
Parmenides demonstrates by showing in the first place that it is neither older, 
nor younger, nor of the same age with itself, nor with any other. For every 
thing which participates of time necessarily participates of these; so that by 
showing that The One is exempt from these which happen to every thing that 
participates of time, he also shows that 7he One has no connexion with time. 
This, however, says Proclus, is incredible to the many, and appeared so to the 
physiologists prior to Plato, who thought that all things were comprehended 
in time, and that, if there is any thing perpetual, it is infinite time, but that 
there is not any thing which time does not measure. For, as they were of 
opinion that all things are in place, in consequence of thinking that all things 
are bodies, and that nothing is incorporeal, so they thought that all things 
subsist in time, and are in motion, and that nothing is immovable; for the 
conception of bodies introduces with itself place, but motion time. As 
therefore it was demonstrated that The One is not in place, because it is not in 
another, and on this account is incorporeal, - in like manner through these 
arguments it is also shown that neither is it in time, and on this account that 
it is not soul, nor any thing else which requires and participates of time, either 
according to essence or according to energy. 
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And here it is well worthy our observation, that Parmenides no longer stops 
at the dyad as in the former conclusions, but triadically enumerates the 
peculiarities of this order, viz. the older, the younger, and the possession of the 
same age, though, as Proclus justly observes, he might have said dyadically, of 
an equal age, and of an unequal age, as there the equal and the unequal. But 
there indeed, having previously introduced the dyad, he passes from the 
division of the unequal to the triadic distribution; but here he begins from the 
triad. For there union precedes multitude, and the whole the parts; but in this 
order of things multitude is most apparent, and a division into parts, as 
Timzus!*) says, whom Parmenides, in what is now said, imitating begins 
indeed from the triad, but proceeds as far as to the hexad. For the older and the 
younger, and the possession of the same age, are doubled, being divided into itself 
and relation to another. That the triad, indeed, and the hexad are adapted to 
this order, is not immanifest: for the triple nature of soul, consisting of essence, 
same, and different, and its triple power, which receives its completion from the 
charioteer and the two horses, as we learn from the Phædrus 5 evince its 
alliance with the triad; and its essence being combined from both these shows 
its natural alliance with the hexad. 

And here it is necessary to observe, that as the discourse is about divine souls 
who are deified by always participating of the Gods, time according to its first 
subsistence pertains to these souls, not that which proceeds into the apparent, 
but that which 1s liberated, and without habitude; and this is the time which 
is now denied of The One. All the periods of souls, their harmonious motions 
about the intelligible, and their circulations, are measured by this time. For it 
has a supernal origin, imitates eternity, and connects, evolves, and perfects 
every motion, whether vital, or pertaining to soul, or in whatever other 
manner it may be said to subsist. This time also is indeed essentially an 
intellect; but it is the cause to divine souls of their harmonic and infinite 
motion about the intelligible, through which these likewise are led to the older 
and to the same age: and this in a twofold respect. For the older in these with 
respect to themselves takes place, so far as with their more excellent powers they 
more enjoy the infinity of time, and participate it more abundantly: for they 
are not filled with similar perfection from more divine natures, according to all 
their powers, but with some more, and with others less. But that is said to be 
older which participates more of time. That which is older in these divine 
souls with respect to other things is effected so far as some of these receive the 
whole measure of time, and the whole of its extension proceeding to souls, but 
others are measured by more partial periods. Those, therefore, are older, 
whose period is more total, and is extended to a longer time. They may also 
be said to be older and at the same time younger with respect to themselves, by 
becoming hoary as it were above, through extending themselves to the whole 
power of time, but juvenile beneath, by enjoying time more partially. But, as 
with respect to others, they may be said to be older and at the same time younger, 
according to a subjection of energy: for that which has its circulation measured 
by a lesser period 1s younger than that whose circulation 1s measured by a more 
extended period. Again, among things coordinate, that which has the same 
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participation and the same measure of perfection with others may be said to be 
of the same age with itself and others. But every divine soul, though its own 
period is measured according to one time, and that of the body which is 
suspended from it according to another, yet it has an equal restitution to the 
same condition; itself always according to its own time, and its body also 
according to its time. Hence, again, it is of the same age with itself and its 
body, according to the analogous. 

By thus interpreting what is now said of The One, we shall accord with Plato, 
in the 7imeeus,?! who there evinces that time is the measure of every transitive 
life, and who says that soul is the origin of a divine and wise life through the 
whole of time. And we shall also accord with his assertion in the Phadrus {2474 
that souls see true being through time, because they perceive temporally, and 
not eternally. 


96 (See page 50, line 140e) Plato here demonstrates that The One is neither 
older nor younger than itself, or another. For, it was necessary to show that 
The One is beyond every divine soul, prior to other souls, in the same manner 
as it is demonstrated to be prior to true beings, and to be the cause of all 
things. Nor must it be on this account admitted that The One comprehends in 
itself the causes of all things, and through this is multitude. For every cause is 
the cause of one particular property; as, for instance, animal itself is the cause 
alone to animals of a subsistence as animals; and, in the same manner, every 
intelligible produces other things, according to its idiom alone. The One, 
therefore, is the cause of unities, and of union to all things; and all things are 
thence derived, either as being unities, or as composed from certain unities: for 
being itself, and, in short, every thing, is either as one, or as consisting from 
certain unities. For, if it is united, it is evident that it consists from certain 
things; and if these are unities the consequence is manifest: but if they are 
things united, we must again pass on to the things from which they are 
composed, and thus proceeding ad infinitum, we must end in certain unities, 
from which, as elements, that which is united consists. Hence it follows that 
all things are either unities or numbers. For that which is not a unity, but 
united, if it consists from certain definite unities, is number, and this will be the 
first number, subsisting from things indivisible: for every unity is indivisible. 
But the number of beings is from beings, and not from things indivisible. So 
that, if there is a certain cause of beings, it is the cause of all beings; but if there 
is a certain cause of the unities from which all things consist, it is indeed the 
cause of all things: for there is no longer any thing which is not either a unity, 
or composed from unities. Hence, it is not proper to say that the cause of all 
things are in The One, nor, without saying this, to think that The One is the 
cause of certain things, as of unities, and is not at the same time the cause of 
all things. Since, therefore, it is the cause of every divine soul, so far as these 
derive their subsistence as well as all beings from the divine unities, with great 
propriety is it necessary to show that the one is beyond the order of deified 
souls: for these souls so far as they are intellectual have intellect for their cause; 
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so far as they are essences, they originate from intellect; and so far as they have 
the form of unity, they are derived from the one; receiving their hypostasis 
from this, so far as each is a multitude consisting of certain unities, and of these 
as elements. 


97 (See page 50, line 141a) That which participates of time is twofold, the 
one proceeding, as it were, in a right line, and beginning from one thing, and 
ending in another; but the other proceeding circularly, and having its motion 
from the same to the same, to which both the beginning and the end are the 
same, and the motion is unceasing, every thing in it being both beginning and 
end. That, therefore, which energizes circularly, participates of time 
periodically: and so far as it departs from the beginning it becomes older, but 
so far as it approaches to the end it becomes younger. For, becoming nearer 
the end, it becomes nearer to its proper beginning; but that which becomes 
nearer to its beginning becomes younger. Hence, that which circularly 
approaches to the end becomes younger, the same also according to the same 
becoming older; for that which approximates to its end proceeds to that which 
is older. That to which the beginning, therefore, is one thing, and the end 
another, to this the younger is different from the older; but that to which the 
beginning and the end are the same, is in no respect older than younger, but, 
as Plato says, at the same time becomes younger and older than itself. Every 
thing, therefore, which participates of time, if it becomes both older and 
younger than itself, 1s circularly moved. But divine souls are of this kind: for 
they participate of time, and the time of their proper motion is periodical. 


98 (See page 51, line 141d) This division of time, says Proclus, accords with 
the multitude of the divine genera which are suspended from divine souls, viz. 
with angels, demons, and heroes. And, in the first place, this division proceeds 
to them supernally, according to a triadic distribution into the present, past, and 
future; and, in the next place, according to a distribution into nine, each of 
these three being again subdivided into three. For the monad of souls is united 
to the one whole of time, but this is participated secondarily by the multitude 
of souls. And of this multitude those participate of this whole totally, that 
subsist according to the past, or the present, or the future; but those participate 
it partially, that are essentialized according to the differences of these: for to 
each of the wholes a multitude is coordinated, divided into things first, middle, 
and last. For a certain multitude subsists in conjunction with that which is 
established according to the past, the semmit of which is according to the was, 
but the middle according to it bas been, and the end according to it did become. 
With that also which is established according to the present, there is another 
multitude, the principal part of which is characterized by the is, the middle by 
it is generated, and the end by it is becoming to be. And there is another triad 
with that which subsists according to the future, the most elevated part of which 
is characterized by the will be, that which ranks in the middle, by it may 
become, and the end, by it will be generated. And thus there will be three triads 
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proximately suspended from these three wholenesses, but all these are 
suspended from their monad. All these orders which are distributed according 
to the parts of time, energize according to the whole of time, this whole 
containing in itself triple powers, one of which is perfective of all motion, the 
second connects and guards things which are governed by it, and the third 
unfolds divine natures into light. For as all such things as are not eternal are 
led round in a circle, the wholeness or the monad of time perfects and connects 
their essence, and discloses to them the united infinity of eternity, evolving the 
contracted multitude which subsists in eternal natures; whence also this 
apparent time, as Timzus?”4l says, unfolds to us the measures of divine periods, 
perfects sensibles, and guards things which are generated in their proper 
numbers. Time, therefore, possesses triple powers prior to souls, viz. the 
perfective, the connective, and the unfolding, according to a similitude to eternity. 
For eternity, possessing a middle order in intelligibles, perfects the order 
posterior to itself, supplying it with union, but unfolds into light that which is 
prior to itself, producing into multitude its ineffable union, and connects the 
middle bond of intelligibles, and guards all things intransitively through its 
power. Time, therefore, receiving supernally the triple powers of eternity, 
imparts them to souls. Eternity, however, possesses this triad unitedly; but 
time unitedly, and at the same time distributively; and souls distributively 
alone. Hence, of souls, some are characterized according to one, and others 
according to another power of time; some imitating its unfolding, others its 
perfective, and others its connective power. Thus also with respect to the Fates, 
some of these being adapted to give completion and perfection to things, are 
said to sing the past, always indeed energizing, and always singing, their songs 
being intellections and fabricative energies about the world: for the past is the 
source of completion. Others again of these are adapted to connect things 
present: for they guard the essence and the generation of these. And others are 
adapted to unfold the future: for they lead into essence and to an end that 
which as yet is not. 

We may also say, since there is an order of souls more excellent than ours 
divided into such as are first, such as are middle, and such as are last, the most 
total of these are adapted to the past. For, as this comprehends in itself the 
present and the future, so these souls comprehend in themselves the rest. But 
souls of a middle rank are adapted to the present: for this was once future, but 
is not yet the past. As, therefore, the present contains in itself the future, so these 
middle souls comprehend those posterior, but are comprehended in those prior 
to themselves. And souls of the third order correspond to the future: for this 
does not proceed through the present, nor has become the past, but is the future 
alone; just as these third souls are of themselves alone, but, through falling into 
a most partial subsistence, are by no means comprehensive of others; for they 
convolve the boundary according to a triadic division of the genera posterior 
to the Gods. 

The whole of the first triad, therefore, has in common the once, for this is the 
peculiarity of the past, and of completion; but it is divided into the was, it was 
generated, and it did become. Again, therefore, of these three, the was signifies 
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the summit of the triad, bounded according to hyparxis itself; but it was 
generated, signifies an at-once-collected perfection; and it did become, an 
extension in being perfected; these things being imitations of intelligibles. For 
the was is an imitation of being, it was generated, of eternity, and it did become, 
of that which 1s primarily eternal: for being is derived to all things from the first 
of these; a subsistence at once as all and a whole from the second, and an 
extension into multitude from the third. 


99 (See page 51, line 141e) It is not immanifest how the syllogism proceeds 
in what is now said: The One participates of no time; but every thing which 
once subsisted was, or has been, or did become; every thing which subsists 
according to the present is, or is generated, or is becoming to be; and every thing 
which subsists according to the future will be, or may become, or will be 
generated. But all these distribute the wholeness of time. The One, therefore, 
is exempt from, and is expanded above, this temporal triad and the unity from 
which it is suspended. From all, therefore, that has been said, it is requisite, as 
Proclus justly observes, to collect this one thing, that The One is established 
above every divine essence characterized by the nature of soul, and which 
always energizes after the same manner, such as are the souls of the more 
excellent genera, whether the division of them is made into three, or into nine, 
or into any other number. 

Should it be said, however, that The One, though it does not participate of 
time, may be time itself, for the first cause is denominated time by Orpheus; 
to this it may be replied, that The One cannot be time; since in this case the 
perfection proceeding from it would extend no further than souls, and things 
which are moved. For eternal natures are more excellent than such as energize 
according to time. The One, therefore, would be the cause of subordinate only, 
and not of superior natures; and thus would not be the cause of all things. But 
the first cause, says Proclus, was denominated time by Orpheus, according to 
a certain wonderful analogy: for the theologist symbolically calls the mystical 
processions of unbegotten natures, generations; and the cause of the unfolding 
into light of divine natures, Time; for, where there is generation, there also 
there is time. Thus, the generation of sensibles is according to mundane time, 
that of souls according to supercelestial time, and those of things eternal 
according to The One. Proclus beautifully adds: As therefore we endure to bear 
the sleepless energy of divine natures separate from the objects of their 
providential care, denominated sleep, their union, a bond, and their progression, 
a solution from bonds, so also we must endure those that introduce time and 
generation to things without time, and which are unbegotten. 


100 (See page 51, line 141e) Having proceeded as far as to a deified essence, 
and which always enerpizes after the same manner, and having denied all the 
orders of The One, viz. the divine, the intellectual, and such as are psychical, we 
must again recur through a nature common to all the aforesaid orders, or, in 
other words, through being to the intelligible monad of all beings, and from 
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this also we must exempt The One. For, as we before observed, Plato does not 
make the beginning of his negations from the summit of intelligibles, but from 
the summit of the intellectual order: for there the many are generated, as we 
shall show in commenting on the second hypothesis. But essence which 
subsists according to the one being, is prior to these many, and to all the above- 
mentioned orders. Hence, from all these, as participating of essence in common, 
we recur to essence itself, and make a negation even of this. For every thing 
which participates of essence participates of it according to some one of these, 
not indeed of those that are proximately enumerated, but of all together that 
the first hypothesis contains, such as whole, or having parts, or having 
beginning, middle, and end, or being in itself, or in another, and every thing else 
which is there denied of The One; so that it follows, as was before observed, 
that such things only are assumed as are consequent to beings so far as they are 
beings, and not so far as they are certain vital or intellectual natures. For every 
thing, says he, which in any respect participates of essence, participates of it 
according to some one of these negations. The One, therefore, does not 
participate of essence. Thus also Socrates, in the Republic, ®™! says, that The 
Good is beyond essence, and is not essence, but is the cause of it, and is beyond 
every thing intellectual and intelligible, in the same manner as the sun 1s the 
cause of all visible natures, by essence meaning the same as being (ro ov). For 
Plato here clearly says, that it is not possible for any thing to be, unless it 
participates of essence: and in the Timæus he makes a similar assertion. If, 
therefore, the first cause is superessential and above all being, it is false to assert 
that he is: for, since he is beyond essence, he is also exempt from being. And 
in this, as Proclus well observes, Parmenides in Plato differs from Parmenides 
in his verses, because the latter looks to the one being, and says that this is the 
cause of all things; but the former ascending from the one being to that which 
is one alone and prior to being, he denies of The One the participation of 
essence. 

And here observe, that Plato does not adopt the conclusion that The One is 
not through demonstration, because it was not possible to demonstrate this 
directly through the alliance of being with The One. For, as we have before 
observed, in negations, things more allied are more difficult to be demonstrated. 
But if this is true, it is evident that The One IS NOT. For every thing about The 
One which is added to it diminishes its exempt transcendency. 

Should it be asked why Parmenides does not begin his negations from the is, 
but from the many, and neither separates the order which immediately subsists 
after The One, and thus proceeds as far as to the last of things, nor, separating 
The One from these, ascends as far as to the summit of beings, we reply, that 
the negation of essence would be contrary to the hypothesis: for the hypothesis 
says that The One Is, but the negation that it IS NOT. It would, therefore, be 
of all things the most ridiculous to say immediately from the beginning, if The 
One is, The One is not: for the assertion would appear to subvert itself. Hence, 
employing the ss, and saying, as if it made no difference, if The One is, 
Parmenides finds that the marry appear to be especially opposed to The One. 
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That The One, indeed, according to Plato, is above all essence, is evident from 
the testimony of Speusippus, according to Proclus, who also adds, that 
Speusippus confirms this from the opinion of the ancients, when he says they 
thought that The One is better than being, and is the principle of being, free 
from all habitude to subsequent natures, just as The Good Itself is separated from 
the condition of every other good. But Speusippus there calls the first being 
the proper principles of beings, and boundless divinity depending on The One. 

Parmenides, therefore, beginning supernally from the intelligible summit of 
the first intellectual Gods, and producing in an orderly series the genera of the 
Gods, and of the natures united and subsequent to them, and always evincing 
that The One is ineffably exempt from all things, again returns from hence to 
the beginning, and, imitating the conversion of wholes, separates The One from 
the intelligible or highest Gods. For thus especially may we behold its 
immense transcendency, if we not only show that it is established above the 
second or third orders in the golden chain of deity, but that it also ranks before 
the intelligible unities themselves, and evince this in a manner coordinate to the 
simplicity of those occult natures, and not by various words, but by intellectual 
projection alone: for intelligibles are naturally adapted to be known by intellect. 
This, therefore, Parmenides in reality evinces, leaving logical methods, but 
energizing according to intellect, and asserting that The One is beyond essence, 
and the one being. For this is not collected, as we have before observed, from 
the preceding conclusions; since in this case the belief concerning the highest 
Gods, who are implied by essence, being derived from things inferior to them, 
would be void of demonstration: for all demonstration, as Aristotle justly 
observes, is from things naturally prior to, and more honourable than, the 
conclusions. Hence, Parmenides at the same time infers, that every kind of 
knowledge, and all the instruments of knowledge, fall short of the 
transcendency of The One, and beautifully end in the ineffable of the God who 
is beyond all things. For, after scientific energies and intellectual projections, 
union with the unknown succeeds; to which also Parmenides referring the 
whole discourse, concludes the first hypothesis, suspending all the divine genera 
from The One, which, as he also shows, is singularly exempt from all things. 
Hence it is said to be beyond the one which is conjoined with essence, and at the 
same time all the participated multitude of unities. 

It is also beautifully observed by Proclus, that by the appellation of The One - 
in this dialogue we are not to understand that which is in itself The One; but 
that the inward one resident in our essence, and derived from the first one, as 
an occult symbol of his nature, is expressed by this appellation. For in every 
being there is an innate desire of the first cause; and hence, prior to appetite 
there is a certain occult perception of that which is first. 

Lastly, when Parmenides says that The One can neither be named nor spoken 
of, it follows that we are not only incapable of affirming any thing of it, but 
that even negations of it, though more safe than affirmations, are not to be 
admitted. For he who openly denies, in the mean time secretly affirms; since 
to deny any thing of the first, is to separate something from it; and this cannot 
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be effected without forming in ourselves both the first, and that which we 
separate from it. 


101 (See page 52, line 142b) This is the beginning of the second hypothesis, 
which, as we have observed in the Introduction to this dialogue, unfolds the 
whole order of the Gods, and establishes the summit of intelligibles as the first 
after The One, but ends in an essence which participates of time, and in deified 
souls. In the first place, therefore, let us endeavour to unfold what Plato here 
occultly delivers concerning the first procession or order of Gods, called the 
intelligible triad. 

As the first cause then is The One, and this is the same with The Good, the 
universality of things must form a whole, the best and most profoundly united 
in all its parts which can possibly be conceived: for the first good must be the 
cause of the greatest good, that is, the whole of things; and as goodness is 
union, the best production must be that which is most united. But as there is 
a difference in things, and some are more excellent than others, and this in 
proportion to their proximity to the first cause, a profound union can no 
otherwise take place than by the extremity of a superior order coalescing 
through intimate alliance with the summit of one proximately inferior. Hence 
the first of bodies, though they are essentially corporeal, yet xara cyxeour, 
through habitude or alliance, are most vital, or lives. The highest of souls are 
after this manner intellects, and the first of beings are Gods. For, as being is 
the highest of things after the first cause, its first subsistence must be according 
to a superessential characteristic. 

Now that which is superessential, considered as participated by the highest or 
true being, constitutes that which is called intelligible. So that every true being 
depending on the Gods is a divine intelligible. It is divine, indeed, as that which 
is deified; but it is intelligible, as the object of desire to intellect, as perfective 
and connective of its nature, and as the plenitude of being itself. But in the first 
being life and intellect subsist according to cause: for every thing subsists either 
according to cause, or according to byparxis, or according to participation. That 
is, every thing may be considered either as subsisting occultly in its cause, or 
openly in its own order (or according to what it is), or as participated by 
something else. The first of these is analogous to light when viewed subsisting 
in its fountain the sun; the second to the light immediately proceeding from the 
sun; and the third to the splendour communicated to other natures by this 
light. 

The first procession therefore from the first cause will be the intelligible triad, 
consisting of being, life, and intellect, which are the three highest things after the 
first God, and of which being is prior to life, and life to intellect. For whatever 
partakes of life partakes also of being: but the contrary is not true, and 
therefore being is above life; since it is the characteristic of higher natures to 
extend their communications beyond such as are subordinate. But /ife is prior 
to intellect, because all intellectual natures are vital, but all vital natures are not 
intellectual. But in this intelligible triad, on account of its superessential 
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characteristic, all things may be considered as subsisting according to cause: and 
consequently number here has not a proper subsistence, but is involved in 
unproceeding union, and absorbed in superessential light. Hence, when it is 
called a triad, we must not suppose that any essential distinction takes place, but 
must consider this appellation as expressive of its ineffable perfection. For, as 
it is the nearest of all things to The One, its union must be transcendently 
profound and ineffably occult. 

All the Gods indeed considered according to their unities are all in all, and are 
at the same time united with the first God like rays to light, or lines to a 
centre. And hence they are all established in the first cause (as Proclus 
beautifully observes) like the roots of trees in the earth; so that they are all as 
much as possible superessential, just as trees are eminently of an earthy nature, 
without at the same time being earth itself: for the nature of the earth as being 
whole, or subsisting according to the eternal, is different from the partial 
natures which it produces. The intelligible triad, therefore, from its being 
wholly of a superessential idiom, must possess an inconceivable profundity of 
union, both with itself and its cause, so as to subsist wholly according to the 
united, to nvwpevov; and hence it appears to the eye of pure intellect, as one 
simple indivisible splendour beaming from an unknown and inaccessible fire. 

He then who 1s able, by opening the greatest eye of the soul, to see that 
perfectly which subsists without separation, will behold the simplicity of the 
intelligible triad subsisting in a manner so transcendent as to be apprehended 
only by a superintellectual energy, and a deific union of the perceiver with this 
most arcane object of perception. But since in our present state it is impossible 
to behold an object so astonishingly lucid with a perfect and steady vision, we 
must be content, as Damascius well observes,’ with a far distant, scarcely 
attainable, and most obscure glimpse; or with difficulty apprehending a trace 
of this light like a sudden corruscation bursting on our sight. Such then is the 
preeminence of the intelligible order, to which, on account of the infirmity of 
our mental eye, we assign triple division, beholding as in a mirror a luminous 
triad, beaming from a uniform light; just, says Damascius, as the uniform 
colour of the sun appears in a cloud which possesses three catoptric intervals, 
through the various-coloured nature of the rainbow. 

But when we view this order in a distributed way, or as possessing separation 
in order to accommodate its all-perfect mode of subsistence to our imperfect ' 
conceptions, it is necessary to give the triad itself a triple division. For we have 
said that it consists of being, life, and intellect. But in being we may view life 
and intellect, according to cause; in life being according to participation and 
intellect according to cause; and in intellect both being and life according to 
participation; while at the same time in reality the whole is profoundly one, 
and contains all things occultly, or according to cause. But when viewed in this 
divided manner, each triad is said in the Chaldaic theology to consist of father, 
power, and intellect; father being the same with hyparxis, unity, semmit or that 


' Vid. Excerpta ex Damascio, a Wolfio, p. 232. 
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which is superessential; power being a certain pouring forth, or infinity of The 
One' (or the summit); and on this account, says Damascius, it is present with 
father, as a diffused with an abiding one, and as a pouring forth into a true 
chaos: but intellect, that is paternal intellect, subsisting according to a conversion 
to the paternal one; a conversion transcending all other conversions, as being 
neither gnostic, nor vital, nor essential, but an unseparated surpassing enerpy, 
which is union rather than conversion. 

Let not the reader, however, imagine that these names are the inventions of 
the latter Platonists; for they were well known to Plato himself, as is evident 
from his 7imeus. For in that dialogue he calls the artificer of the universe 
intellect, and father; and represents him commanding the junior Gods to imitate 
the power which he employed in their generation. 

This intelligible triad is occultly signified by Plato, in the Philebus, under the 
dialectic epithets of bound, infinite, and that which is mixed. For all beings (says 
he) consist or are mingled from bound and infinity; and consequently being 
itself, which we have already shown has the highest subsistence after the first 
cause, must be before all things mixed from these two; the former of these, viz. 
bound, being evidently analogous to The One, or father, and infinity to power. 
We may likewise consider him as unfolding the intelligible order in the same 
dialogue, by the epithets of symmetry, truth, and beauty; which, he says, are 
requisite to every thing that is mixed. And he adds that triad subsists in the 
vestibule of The Good; evidently alluding by this expression to the profound 
union of this triad with the incomprehensible cause of all things. 

But, in the present dialogue, the intelligible order is derived by Plato 
according to an all-perfect distribution into three triads; for the sake of 
affording us some demonstration, though very obscure and imperfect, of truth 
so transcendent and immense. In this second hypothesis, therefore, which, as 
we have already observed, unfolds the various orders of the Gods, each 
conclusion signifying some particular order, he calls the first of these triads, ev 
ov, one being; power, or the middle habitude of both, being here concealed 
through excess of union; so that here the one partakes of being, and being of the 
one; which, as Proclus well observes, is indeed a circumstance of a most 
wonderful nature. Parmenides therefore calls this triad one being, without 
mentioning power, because the whole triad abides in unproceeding union, 
subsisting uniformly and without separation. But after this the second triad is 
allotted a progression, which Parmenides characterizes by intelligible wholeness, 
but its parts are being and the one, and power, which is situated in the middle, 
is here distributive and not unific, as in the former triad. But his discourse 
concerning this triad commences from hence - "Again, therefore, let us consider 
if The One is, what will happen. Consider then whether it is not necessary that 
this hypothesis should signify such a one as possesses parts.” But he concludes 


t Let the reader be careful to remember that The One of the Gods is their 
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his speculations thus - "That which is one therefore is a whole, and possesses 
a part." 

But after these the third triad subsists, in which all intelligible multitude 
appears; and which Parmenides indeed (says Proclus) calls a wholeness, but such 
a one as is composed from a multitude of parts. For after that occult union 
(says he) of the first triad, and the dyadic distinction of the second, the 
progression of the third triad is produced, possessing its hypostasis indeed from 
parts, but then these parts compose a multitude which the triad prior to this 
generates. For unity, power and being are contained in this third triad; but then 
each of these is multiplied, and so the whole triad is a wholeness. But since 
each of its extremities, viz. the one, and being, is a multitude which is conjoined 
through a collective power, each of these is again divided and multiplied. For 
this power conjoining united multitude with the multitude of beings, some of 
these one being perfects through progression; but others, being which is one, 
through communion. Here therefore there are two parts of the wholeness, one 
and being. But the one participates of being: for the one of being is conjoined 
with being. The one of being therefore is again divided, so that both the one and 
being generate a second unity, connected with a part of being. But being which 
participates of the one, ov ev, is again divided into being and the one: for it 
generates a more particular being, depending on a more particular unity. And 
being here belongs to more particular deified beings, and is a more special 
monad. But power is the cause of this progression: for power possesses dual 
effection, and is fabricative of multitude. 

Parmenides begins his discourse concerning this triad as follows: "What then? 
Can each of these parts of one being, that is to say the one and being, desert each 
other, so that the one shall not be a part of being, or being shall not be a part 
of the one? By no means." But he finishes thus: "Will not, therefore, one being 
thus become an infinite multitude? So it appears.” Proclus adds: "Hence this 
triad proceeds according to each of the preexistent triads, flowing (according to 
the Oracle) and proceeding into all intelligible multitude. For infinite multitude 
demonstrates this flux, and evinces the incomprehensible nature of power." 

But he likewise evinces that this triad is first begotten: for this first imparts the 
power of generating. And hence he calls the multitude which it contains 
generating (ytvopevoy). Proclus, therefore, very properly asks, whether the 
frequent use of the term generation in this part, does not plainly imply that the - 
natures prior to this triad are more united with each other? But the infinity 
of multitude in this triad must not be considered as respecting the infinite of 
quantity; but nothing more is implied than that a multitude of this kind is the 
progeny of the first infinity, which it also unfolds: and this infinite is the same 
with that which 1s all perfect. For that (says Proclus) which has proceeded 
according to the all, and as far as it is requisite an intelligible nature should 
proceed, on account of a power generative of all things, is infiite; for it can be 
comprehended by no other. And thus much concerning the third intelligible 
triad, according to Parmenides. 
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Let us now discourse in general (says Proclus") concerning all the intelligible 
triads, and the three conclusions in the Parmenides, by which these three orders 
are characterized. The first triad, therefore, which is allotted an occult and 
intelligible summit among intelligibles, Plato, at one time proceeding from that 
union which it contains, and from its separate supremacy with respect to 
others, denominates one; as in the Timæus. For eternity (says he) abides in one. 
But reason demonstrates that the first triad of intelligibles is contained in this 
one. But at another time proceeding from the extremities which it contains, 
that is from that which is participated, and from that which participates, he 
calls it one being; not mentioning power here, because it is uniformly and 
occultly comprehended in this triad. And again, sometimes he calls the whole 
triad bound, infinite, and mixed, according to the monads which it contains. 
And here bound demonstrates divine byparxis; but infinite, generative power; and 
mixed, an essence proceeding from this power. And thus (as I have said) by these 
appellations Plato instructs us concerning the first triad; evincing its nature, 
sometimes by one name, sometimes by two, and sometimes by three 
appellations. For a triad is contained in this, according to which the whole is 
characterized; likewise a duad, through which its extremities communicate with 
each other; and lastly a monad, which evinces through its monads the ineffable, 
occult, and unical nature of the first God. 

But he calls the second triad posterior to this; in the Timæus, indeed, eternity; 
but in the Parmenides the first wholeness. And if we attentively consider that 
every eternal is a whole, we shall perceive that these two are allotted the same 
peculiarity of nature. For, whatever is entirely eternal possesses both its whole 
essence and enerpy at once present with itself. For such is every intellect which 
perfectly establishes in itself both being and intellection, as a whole at once 
present, and a comprehensive all. Hence it does not possess one part of being 
while it is destitute of another; nor does it participate partially of energy, but 
it wholly comprehends total being and total intelligence. But if intellect 
proceeded in its energies according to time, but possessed an eternal essence, it 
would possess the one as a whole ever abiding the same, but the other subsisting 
in generation, differently at different periods of time. Eternity, therefore, 
wherever it is present, is the cause of wholeness. To which we may add, that 
the whole every where contains eternity: for no whole ever deserts either its own 
essence or perfection; but that which is first corrupted and vitiated is partial. 
Hence this visible universe is eternal, because it is a whole; and this 1s likewise 
true of every thing contained in the heavens, and of each of the elements: for 
wholeness is every where comprehensive of its subject natures. Hence wholeness 
and eternity subsist together, are the same with each other, and are each of 
them a measure; the one indeed of all eternal and perpetual natures, but the 
other of parts and every multitude. But since there are three wholenesses, one 
prior to parts, another composed from parts, and a third contained in a part - 
hence, through that wholeness which is prior to parts, eternity measures the 


t In Plat. Theol. lib. 3 [TTS vol. VII, p. 229]. 
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divine unities exempt from beings; but through that which is composed from 
parts, the unities distributed together with beings; and through that which 
subsists in a part, all beings and total essences. For these partially contains the 
parts of the divine unities, which preexist unically in the unities themselves. 
Besides, eternity is nothing else than an illumination proceeding from the unity 
connected with being. But whole itself consists of two parts, viz. from one and 
being, power being the conciliator of these parts. Hence the duad, according 
with the middle intelligible triad, unfolds the uniform and occult hypostasis of 
the first triad. Besides, Plato in the Timæus calls the third intelligible triad 
animal-itself, perfect, and only-begotten. But in the Parmenides he denominates 
it infinite multitude, and a wholeness comprehending many parts. And in the 
Sophista he calls it that which is always intelligible, and distributed into many 
beings. All these, therefore, are the progeny of one science, and tend to one 
intelligible truth. For when Timezus calls this triad intelligible animal, he 
likewise asserts that it is perfect, and that it comprehends intelligible animals as 
its parts, both according to The One and according to parts. And Parmenides 
himself, declaring that one being is perfect multitude, demonstrates that it 
subsists in this order. For the infinite is omnipotent and perfect, as we have 
previously observed, containing in itself an intelligible multitude of parts, which 
it likewise produces. And of these parts, some are more universal, but others 
more partial; and (as Timzus observes) are parts both according to the one and 
according to genera. Besides, as Timzus calls that which is animal-itself eternal, 
and only begotten, so Parmenides first attributes to infinite multitude the ever, 
and to be generated, in the following words: “And on the same account, 
whatever part is generated will always possess these two parts: for The One will 
always contain being, and being The One; so that two things will always be 
generated, and no part will ever be one." 

Who then so perspicuously admonishes us of eternal animal and of the first- 
begotten triad as Parmenides, who first assumes in this order generation and the 
ever, and so frequently employs each of these appellations? Perfect animal, 
therefore, is the same with omnipotent intelligible multitude. For since the 
first infinity is power, and the whole of that which is intelligible subsists 
according to this, receiving from hence its division into parts, I rather choose 
to call this triad omnipotent; deviating in this respect from that appellation of 
the infinite, by which vulgar minds are generally disturbed. 

Such then is the intelligible triad, [See supplementary notes on page 242] 
considered according to an all-perfect distribution, in accommodation to the 
imbecility of our mental eye. But if we are desirous, after having bid adieu to 
corporeal vision, and the fascinating but delusive forms of the phantasy, which, 
Calypso-like, detain us in exile from our fathers’ land; after having through a 
long and laborious dialectic wandering gained our paternal port, and purified 
ourselves from the baneful rout of the passions, those domestic foes of the soul; 
if after all this we are desirous of gaining a glimpse of the surpassing simplicity 
and ineffable union of this occult and astonishing light, we must crowd all our 
conceptions together into the most profound indivisibility, and, opening the 
greatest eye of the soul, entreat this all-comprehending deity to approach: for 
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then, preceded by unadorned Beauty, silently walking on the extremities of her 
shining feet, he will suddenly from his awful sanctuary rise to our view. 

But after such a vision, what can language announce concerning this 
transcendent object? That it is perfectly indistinct and void of number. "And," 
as Damascius’ beautifully observes, "since this is the case, we should consider 
whether it is proper to call this which belongs to it simplicity, arog; 
something else, multiplicity xoddoTnG; and something besides this, universality 
xavroms. For that which ts intelligible is one, many, all, that we may triply 
explain a nature which is one. But how can one nature be one and many? 
Because many is the infinite power of The One. But how can it be one and all? 
Because all is the every-way extended energy of The One. Nor yet is it to be 
called an energy, as if it was an extension of power to that which is external; 
nor power, as an extension of hyparxis abiding within; but again, it is necessary 
to call them three instead of one: for one appellation, as we have often testified, 
is by no means sufficient for an explanation of this order. And are all things 
then here indistinct? But how can this be easy to understand? For we have 
said that there are three principles consequent to each other; viz. father, power, 
and paternal intellect. But these in reality are neither one, nor three, nor one and 
at the same time three? But it is necessary that we should explain these by 
names and conceptions of this kind, through our penury in what is adapted to 
their nature, or rather through our desire of expressing something proper on 
the occasion. For as we denominate this triad one, and many, and all, and 
father, power, and paternal intellect, and again bound, infinite, and mixed - so 
likewise we call it a monad, and the indefinite duad, and a triad, and a paternal 
nature composed from both these. And as in consequence of purifying our 
conceptions we reject the former appellations as unable to harmonize with the 
things themselves, we should likewise reject the latter on the same account." 

Now from this remarkable passage in particular, and from all that has been 
said respecting the intelligible triad, it follows that the Platonic 1s totally 
different from the Christian trinity, since the former is a triad posterior to the 
first cause, who according to Plato is a principle transcendently exempt from 
all multitude, and is not coordinated or consubsistent with any being or beings 
whatever. 

A superficial reader indeed, who knows no more of Platonism than what has 
been gleaned from Cudworth’s Intellectual System, will be induced to think that 
the genuine Platonic trinity consists of the first cause, or The Good, intellect, and 
soul, and that these three were considered by Plato as in a certain respect one. 
To such men as these it is necessary to observe, that a triad of principles 
distinct from each other, is a very different thing from a triad which may be 
considered as a whole, and of which each of the three is a part. But The Good 


' Vid. Excerpta, p. 228. 
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or The One is according to Plato superessential, as is evident from the first 
hypothesis of this Dialogue, and from the sixth Book of his Republic. It is 
impossible, therefore, that The Good can be consubsistent with intellect, which 
is even posterior to being, and much less with soul, which is subordinate to 
intellect. And hence The Good, intellect, and soul, do not form a consubsistent 
triad. 


Supplementary note to page 240: Such then is the intelligible triad. 

In order to convince the reader that the doctrine here delivered of the 
intelligible triad is not a fiction devised by the latter Platonists, I shall present 
him with the following translation from the same excellent work of Damascius 
(Ilept apxwv), Concerning principles,’ in which the agreement of all the ancient 
theologists concerning this triad is most admirably evinced. 

The theology contained in the Orphic rhapsodies concerning the intelligible 
Gods is as follows: - Time is symbolically placed for the one principle of the 
universe; but ether and chaos for the two posterior to this one: and being, 
simply considered, is represented under the symbol of an egg. And this is the 
first triad of the intelligible Gods. But for the perfection of the second triad 
they establish either a conceiving and a conceived egg as a God, or a white 
garment, or a cloud: because from these Phanes leaps forth into light. For, 
indeed, they philosophize variously concerning the middle triad. But Phanes 
here represents intellect. But conceiving him over and above this, as father and 
power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call the third triad Metis as 
intellect Ericapzus as power, and Phanes as father. But whether or not are we 
to consider the middle triad according to the three-shaped God, while conceived 
in the egg?) for the middle always represents each of the extremes; as in this 
instance, where the egg and the three-shaped God subsist together. And here 
you may perceive that the egg is that which is united; but that the three-shaped 
and really multiform God is the separating and discriminating cause of that 
which is intelligible. Likewise, the middle triad subsists according to the egg, 
as yet united; but the third’ according to the God who separates and 
distributes the whole intelligible order. And this is the common and familiar 
Orphic theology. But that delivered by Hieronymus and Hellanicus is as 
follows. According to them water and matter were the first productions from 
which earth was secretly drawn forth: so that water and earth are established 
as the two first principles: the latter of these having a dispersed subsistence, but 
the former conglutinating and connecting the latter. But they are silent 


' Vide Wolfi Anecdot. Grec. tom. iii p. 252. 
t Nç vovv is omitted in the original. 
5 This is not an interrogative sentence in the original, but certainly ought to be so. 
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concerning the principle prior to these two, as being ineffable: for, as there are 
no illuminations about him, his arcane and ineffable nature is from hence 
sufficiently evinced. But the third principle posterior to these two, water and 
earth, and which is generated from them, is a dragon, naturally endued with the 
heads of a bull and a lion, but in the middle having the countenance of the God 
himself. They add, likewise, that he has wings on his shoulders, and that he 
is called undecaying Time, and Hercules; that Necessity resides with him, which 
is the same as Nature, and incorporeal Adrastia, which is extended throughout 
the universe, whose limits she binds in amicable conjunction. But, as it appears 
.to me, they denominate this third principle as established according to essence, 
and assert, besides this, that it subsists as male and female, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the generative causes of all things. 

I likewise find in the Orphic rhapsodies, that, neglecting the two first 
principles, together with the one principle who is delivered in silence, the third 
principle, posterior to the two, is established by the theology as the original; 
because this first of all possesses something effable and commensurate to human 
discourse. For, in the former hypothesis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
Time, the father of zther and chaos, was the principle: but in this Time is 
neglected, and the principle becomes a dragon. It likewise says that there was 
a triple offspring; moist zther, an infinite chaos, and cloudy and dark Erebus; 
delivering this second triad analogous to the first: this being potential, as that 
was paternal. Hence, the third procession of this triad is dark Erebus: its 
paternal and summit ezther, not according to a simple but intellectual 
subsistence: but its middle, infinite chaos, considered as a progeny or 
procession, and among these parturient, because from these the third intelligible 
triad proceeds. What then is the third intelligible triad? I answer, The egg; the 
duad of the natures of male and female which it contains, and the multitude of 
all-various seeds, residing in the middle of this triad: and the third among these 
is an incorporeal God, bearing golden wings on his shoulders; but in his inward 
parts naturally possessing the heads of bulls, upon which heads a mighty dragon 
appears, invested with the all-various forms of wild beasts. This last then must 
be considered as the intellect of the triad; but the middle progeny, which are 
many as well as two, correspond to power, and the egg itself is the paternal 
principle of the third triad: but the third God of this third triad, this theology 
celebrates as Protogonus, and calls him Jupiter, the disposer of all things and of 
the whole world; and on this account denominates him Pan. And such in the 
information which this theology affords us, concerning the genealogy of the 
intelligible principles of things. 

But in the writings of the Peripatetic Eudemus, containing the theology of 
Orpheus, the whole intelligible order is passed over in silence, as being every 
way ineffable and unknown, and incapable of verbal enunciation. Eudemus, 
therefore, commences his genealogy from Night, from which also Homer 
begins: though Eudemus is far from making the Homeric genealogy consistent 
and connected, for he asserts that Homer begins from Ocean and Tethys. It 
is however apparent that Night is according to Homer the greatest divinity, 
since she is reverenced even by Jupiter himself. For the poet says of Jupiter - 
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"that he feared lest he should act in a manner displeasing to swift Night."' So 
that Homer begins his genealogy of the Gods from Night. But it appears to me 
that Hesiod, when he asserts that Chaos was first generated, signifies by Chaos 
the incomprehensible and perfectly united nature of that which is intelligible: 
but that he produces Earth‘ the first from thence, as a certain principle of the 
whole procession of the Gods. Unless perhaps Chaos is the second of the two 
principles: but Earth,’ Tartarus, and Love from the triple intelligible. So that 
Love is to be placed for the third monad of the intelligible order, considered 
according to its convertive nature; for it is thus denominated by Orpheus in his 
rhapsodies. But Earth for the first, as being first established in a certain firm 
and essential permanency. And Tartarus for the middle, as in a certain respect 
exciting and moving forms into distribution. But Acusilaus appears to me to 
establish Chaos for the first principle, as entirely unknown; and after this, two 
principles, Erebus as male, and Night as female; placing the latter for infinity, 
but the former for bound. But from the mixture of these, he says” that ther, 
Love, and Counsel are generated forming three intelligible hypostases. And he 
places Æther as the summit, but Love in the middle, according to its naturally 
middle subsistence; but Metis or Counsel as the third, and the same as highly- 
reverenced intellect. And, according to the history of Eudemus, from these he 
produces a great number of other Gods. But Epimenides establishes Air and 
Night as the two first principles; manifestly reverencing in silence the one 
principle prior to these two. But from Air and Night Tartarus is generated, 


' Afero yap un vuxte Bon awobupia petor. Iliad liv. § ver. 261. 
t Tn» is printed instead of Pnv. 


S As the whole of the Grecian theology is the progeny of the mystic traditions of 
Orpheus, it is evident that the Gods which Hesiod celebrates by the epithets of Earth, 
Heaven etc. cannot be the visible Heaven and Earth: for Plato in the Cratylus, following 
the Orphic doctrine concerning the Gods, as will appear in our notes on that dialogue, 
plainly shows, in explaining the name of Jupiter, that this divinity, who ts subordinate 
to Saturn, Heaven, Earth, etc. is the artificer of the sensible universe; and consequently 
Saturn, Heaven, Earth etc. are much superior to the mundane deities. Indeed, if this be 
not admitted, the 7heogony of Hesiod must be perfectly absurd and inexplicable. For 
why does he call Jupiter, agreeably to Homer (ramp avôpwv te ew Te) “father of Gods 
and men?” Shall we say that he means literally that Jupiter is the father of all the Gods? 
But this is impossible; for he delivers the generation of Gods who are the parents of 
Jupiter. He can, therefore, only mean that Jupiter is the parent of all the mundane 
Gods: and his Theogony, when considered according to this exposition, will be found to 
be beautifully consistent and sublime; whereas, according to modern interpretations, the 
whole is a mere chaos, more wild than the delirious visions of Swedenborg, and more 
unconnected than the filthy rant of the stool-preaching methodist. I only add, that m» 
is erroneously printed in the Excerpts of Wolfius for ynv. 
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forming, as it appears to me, the third principle, as a certain mixed temperature 
from the two. And this mixture is called by some an intelligible medium, 
because it extends itself to both the summit and the end. But from the mixture 
of the extremes with each other an egg is generated, which is truly an 
intelligible animal: and from this again another progeny proceeds. But 
according to Pherecydes Syrius, the three first principles are, a Perpetually- 
abiding Vital Nature, Time,‘ and an Earthly Nature: one of these subsisting, as 
I conceive, prior to the other two. But he asserts that Time generates from the 
progeny of itself, Fire, Spirit, and Water: which signify, as it appears to me, the 
. triple nature of that which is intelligible. But from these, distributed into five 
profound recesses, a numerous progeny of Gods is constituted, which he calls 
five-times animated (xevrepyvxoc); and which is, perhaps, the same as if he had 
said wevrexoopoc, or a five-fold world. But we may probably discourse on this 
subject at some other opportunity. And thus much may suffice at present 
concerning the hypothesis derived from the Grecian fables, which are both 
many and various. 

But with respect to the theology of the barbarians, the Babylonians seem to 
pass over in silence the one principle of the universe. But they establish two 
principles, Zauthe and Apasoon. And they consider Apasoon as the husband of 
Tauthe, whom they denominate the mother of the Gods; from whom an only- 
begotten son Mooumis was produced: which, as it appears to me, is no other 
than the intelligible world, deduced from two principles.* But from these 
another procession is derived, Dache and Dacchus. And likewise a third from 
these, Kissare and Assoorus. And from these again three deities are produced, 
Anus, Illinus, and Aus. But from Aus and Dache a son called Belus is produced, 
who they say is the demiurgus of the world. But with respect to the Magi, and 
all the Arion race, as we are informed by Eudemus, some of them call all the 
intelligible and united world Place, and some of them Time: from which a good 
divinity and an evil demon are distributed; Light and Darkness subsisting prior 
to these, according to the assertions of others. However, both the one and the 
other, after an undistributed nature, consider that nature as having a subsistence 
which distributes the twofold coordination of better natures: one of which 
coordinations Ovrosmades presides over, and the other Arimanius. But the 
Sidonians, according to the same historian, place before all things Time, Desire, 
and Cloudy Darkness. And they assert, that from the mingling of Desire and 
Darkness as two principles, Air and a gentle Wind were produced: Air evincing 
the summit of the intelligible triad; but the gentle Wind raised and proceeding 
from this, the vital prototype of the intelligible. And again, that from both 
these the bird Otus, similar to a night raven, was produced; representing, as it 
appears to me, intelligible intellect. But as we find (without the assistance of 
Eudemus) the Phcenician mythology, according to Moschus, places ther and 


t XOovoy is printed for xpovoy. 
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Air as the two first principles, from which the intelligible God Oxlomus was 
produced; who, as it appears to me, is the summit of the intelligible order. But 
from this God (yet proceeding together with him) they assert that Chousorus 
was produced, being the first unfolding procession. And after this an egg 
succeeds; which I think must be called intelligible intellect. But the unfolding 
Chousorus is intelligible power, because this is the first nature which distributes 
an undistributed subsistence: unless, perhaps, after the two principles ther and 
Air, the summit is one Wind; but the middle two Winds, the south-west and the 
south; for in a certain respect they place these prior to Oulomus. But Oulumus 
himself is intelligible intellect: and unfolding Chousorus' the first order after the 
intelligible series. And the egg itself is heaven: from the bursting of which into 
two parts, the sections are said to have become heaven and earth. But with 
respect to the Egyptians, nothing accurately is related of them by Eudemus. 
According to certain Egyptian philosophers, however, among us, an unknown 
Darkness is celebrated in some Egyptian writings as the one principle of the 
universe, and this thrice pronounced as such: but for the two principles after the 
first, they place water and sand, according to Heraiscus; but according to the 
more ancient writer Asclepiades, sand and water; from which, and after which, 
the first Kamephis is generated. But after this a second, and from this again a 
third; by all which the whole intelligible distribution is accomplished. For thus 
Asclepiades determines. But the more modern Heraiscus says, that the 
Egyptians, denominating the third Kamephis from his father and grandfather, 
assert that he is the Sun; which, doubtless, signifies in this case intelligible 
intellect. But a more accurate knowledge of these affairs must be received from 
the above-mentioned authors themselves. It must, however, be observed, that 
with the Egyptians there are many distributions of things according to union; 
because they unfold an intelligible nature into characteristics, or peculiarities of 
many Gods, as may be learned from such as are desirous of consulting their 
writings on this subject. 

Thus far Damascius; from which curious and interesting relation the reader 
may not only perceive at one view the agreement of the ancient theologists 
with each other in celebrating the intelligible triad, and venerating in silence the 
ineffable principle of things, but may likewise behold the origin of the christian 
trinity, its deviation from truth, and the absurdity, and even impiety, with 
which a belief in it 1s unavoidably attended. Consonant too with the above 
relation is the doctrine of the Chaldzans concerning the intelligible order, as 
delivered by Johannes Picus, in his Conclusions according to the opinion of the 
Chaldean theologists' "The intelligible coordination (says he) is not in the 
intellectual coordination, as Amasis the Egyptian asserts, but is above every 
intellectual hierarchy, imparticipably concealed in the abyss of the first unity, 
and under the obscurity of the first darkness.” Coordinatio intelligibilis non 


t yovowpog should be read instead of xovowpov. 
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est in intellectuali coordinatione, ut dixit Amasis Ægyptius, sed est super 
omnem intellectualem hierarchium, in abysso primæ unitatis, et sub caligine 
primarum tenebrarum imparticipaliter abscondita. 

But from this triad it may be demonstrated, that all the processions of the 
Gods may be comprehended in six orders, viz. the intelligible order, the 
intelligible and at the same time intellectual, the intellectual, the supermundane, 
the liberated, and the mundane.' For the intelligible, as we have already 
observed, must hold the first rank, and must consist of being, life, and intellect, 
Le. must abide, proceed, and return, and this super-essentially; at the same time 
that it is characterized, or subsists principally according to being. But, in the 
next place, that which is both intelligible and intellectual succeeds, which must 
likewise be triple, but must principally subsist according to life, or intelligence. 
And, in the third place, the intellectual order must succeed, which is triply 
convertive. But as, in consequence of the existence of the sensible world, it is 
necessary that there should be some demiursgic cause of its existence, this cause 
can only be found in intellect, and in the last hypostasis of the intellectual triad. 
For all forms in this hypostasis subsist according to all-various and perfect 
divisions; and forms can only fabricate when they have a perfect intellectual 
separation from each other. But since fabrication is nothing more than 
processton, the demiurgus will be to the posterior order of the Gods what The 
One is to the orders prior to the demiurgus; and consequently he will be that 
secondarily which the first cause of all is primarily. Hence, his first production 
will be an order of Gods analogous to the intelligible order, and which is 
denominated supermundane. After this he must produce an order of Gods 
similar to the intelligible and intellectual order, and which are denominated 
liberated Gods. And in the last place, a procession correspondent to the 
intellectual order, and which can be no other than the mundane Gods. For the 
demiurgus is chiefly characterized according to diversity, and is allotted the 
boundary of all universal hypostases. 


102 (See page 53, line 144a) Parmenides after the intelligible triads generates 
the intelligible and at the same time intellectual orders, and demonstrates, by 
subsequent conclusions, a continuous progression of the Gods. For the series 
and connection of the words with each other imitate the indissoluble order of 
things, which always conjoins the media with the extremes, and through middle 
genera advances to the ultimate progressions of beings. As there are then three 
intelligible triads, consisting of one being, whole itself, and infinite multitude, so 
three intelligible and at the same time intellectual triads present themselves to 
our view, viz. number itself, whole itself, and the perfect itself. Hence, number 
here proceeds from one being; but that which is a whole from whole itself in 
intelligibles; and the perfect itself from infinite multitude. For in the intelligible 
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triad the infinite was omnipotent and perfect, comprehending all things, and 
subsisting as incomprehensible in itself. The perfect, therefore, is analogous to 
that which is omnipotent and all-perfect, possessing an intellectual perfection, 
and such as is posterior to primary and intelligible perfection. But the whole, 
which 1s both intelligible and intellectual, is allied to that which is intelligible, 
yet it differs from it so far as the latter possesses wholeness according to the one 
union of the one being; but the one of the former appears to be essentially a 
whole of parts characterized by unity, and its being composite of many beings. 

But again, number must be considered as analogous to one being. For one 
being subsists among intelligibles occultly, intelligibly, and paternally; but here, 
in conjunction with difference, it generates number, which establishes the 
separation of forms and reasons. For difference first exhibits itself in this order; 
but subsists among intelligibles as power and the duad. And in this order it is 
a maternal and prolific fountain. With great propriety, therefore, does Plato 
from the summit of this order begin his negations of The One: for the many 
subsist here, through that difference which divides being and The One; because 
the whole, which is here denied of The One, is intellectual and not intelligible. 
The negation, therefore, asserts that The One is not a whole, on which account 
the affirmation must be, The One is a whole. For intelligible whole is one being, 
but not The One. And he thus denies the many, “The One is not many," the 
opposite to which is, The One is many. But the multitude of intelligibles, and 
not The One, is the proximate cause of the many. And, in short, the whole of 
that which is intelligible is characterized by one being. For both being and The 
One are contained in this, and are naturally conjoined with each other; and 
being is here the most of all things characterized by The One. But when each 
of these, viz. being, and The One, proceeds into multitude, the one becomes 
distant from the other, and evinces a greater diversity of nature; but each 1s 
distributed into multitude through the prolific nature of difference itself. And 
thus it is from hence evident, that the intelligible and at the same time 
intellectual orders proceed with subjection analogous to the intelligible triads. 
In the notes to the Phedrus it will be shown how Socrates leads us to this order 
of Gods. 


103 (See page 55, line 145b) By these words Plato indicates the summit of 
the intellectual order, or in other words, according to the Grecian theology, 
Saturn. For, so far as he is a total intellect, his energy is directed to himself, but 
so far as he is in the intelligibles prior to himself, he establishes the all-perfect 
intelligence of himself in another. For subsistence in another here signifies that 
which is better than the subsistence of a thing in itself. Saturn, therefore, being 
intelligible as among intellectuals, establishes himself in the intelligible triads of 
the orders prior to him, from which he 1s also filled with united and occult 
good; and on this account he is said to be in another. But because he is a pure 
and immaterial deity, he is converted to himself, and shuts up all his powers in 
himself. For the parts of this deity, when he is considered as an intellectual 
wholeness, are more partial powers, which hasten indeed to a progression from 
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him as their father, but are established in, and on all sides comprehended by, 
him. And this wholeness is a deity which connectedly contains the intelligible 
parts in itself, being parturient indeed with intellectual multitude, and stably 
generating all things. It also receives into its bosom, and again gathers into 
itself its progeny, and, as the more tragical of fables say, devours and deposits 
its offspring in itself. For its progeny are twofold; some being, as it were, 
resolved into itself, and others separated from it. 


104 (See page 55, line 146a) The middle of the intellectual order, viz. Rhea, 
-~ is here indicated by Plato: for all life, according to Plato, is motion; since soul 
is self-motive because it is self-vital; and intellect is through this moved, because 
it possesses the most excellent life. The first vivific cause, therefore, of the 
intellectual Gods is primarily allotted motion. If this cause, however, was the 
first and highest life, it would be requisite to call it motion, and not that which 
is moved; but since it is life as in intellectuals, and is filled from exempt life, it 
is at the same time motion and that which is moved. Very properly, therefore, 
does Parmenides evince that The One in this order is moved, because it proceeds 
from the causes of all life which rank above it, and is analogous to the middle 
centre of intelligibles, and to the middle triad of the intelligible and at the same 
time intellectual order; which triad Socrates in the Phadrus calls heaven, because 
the whole of it is life and motion. 

When Parmenides, therefore, says that The One is both moved and stands still, 
by motion he indicates the vivific hyparxis of the Gods, and the generative 
fountain of wholes; but by permanency coordinated with motion, that pure 
monad which contains the middle centres of the triad of guardian deities, or, 
in other words, one of the Curetes consubsistent with Rhea. So that the motion 
in this order is the fountain of the life which proceeds to all things; and the 
permanency establishes the whole vivific fountain in itself, but is thence filled 
with the prolific rivers of life. Hence Parmenides, delivering to us the 
progression of these two, shows that that which is moved is generated from that 
which is in another, but that which is permanent from that which is in itself. For 
motion in this order is better than permanency. For as that which is in another 
is causally more ancient than that which is in itself, so here that which is moved 
than that which is permanent. Hence, according to the Grecian theology, the 
Curetes are powers subordinate to Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, the parents of the 
intellectual order, and are contained in them. 


105 (See page 55, line 146b) Parmenides here delivers the symbols of that 
deity who subsists at the extremity of the intellectual order, viz. Jupiter, the 
artificer of the universe. We shall find, therefore, that the number of the 
conclusions is here doubled. For The One is no longer shown to be alone same 
or different, as it was shown to be in itself and in another, and to be moved and 
be permanent; but it is now demonstrated to be the same with itself, and different 
from itself, and different from others, and the same with others. But this twice 
perfectly accords with the demiurgic monad, both according to other 
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theologists, and to Socrates in the Cratylus, who says that the demiurgic name 
is composed from two words. 

In the next place the multitude of causes is here separated, and all the monads 
of the Gods appear according to the demiurpic progression. For the paternal 
order of the demiurgus, the prolific power which is coordinate with him, the 
undefiled monad which is the cause of exempt providence, the fountain 
distributive of wholes, and all the orders in conjunction with these which 
subsist about the demiurgus, according to which he produces and preserves all 
things, and, being exempt from his productions, is firmly established in himself, 
and separates his own kingdom from the united government of his father - all 
these are here unfolded into light. 

Hence that which Parmenides first demonstrates concerning the nature of The 
One, viz. that it is the same with itself, represents to us the monadic and 
paternal peculiarity, according to which Jupiter is the demiurgus. For the term 
same is a manifest sign of his proper or paternal hyparxis: for being one, and 
the exempt demiurgus and father of wholes, he establishes his proper union in 
himself. This term also remarkably shows the uniform nature, and the alliance 
of this deity with bound. But his being the same with others, is the illustrious 
good of prolific power, and of a cause proceeding to all things, and pervading 
through all things without impediment. For he is present to all things which 
he produces, and is in all things which he adorns, pre-establishing in himself an 
essence generative of wholes. Hence bound and the infinite subsist in him 
fabricatively; the former consisting in a sameness separate from others, and the 
latter in a power which generates others. The assertion also that he ts different 
from others, manifests his undefiled purity, and his transcendency exempt from 
all secondary natures. Hence by his never ceasing to impart good, by his 
providence, and by his generating things subordinate, be is the same with them: 
for he is participated by them, and fills his progeny with his own providential 
care. But by his purity, his undefiled power, and his undeviating energies, he 
is separate from wholes, and is not consubsistent with others. And as Saturn, 
the first king of the intellectual Gods, is allotted a nature which does not verge 
to matter, through that pure monad or guard which is united to him, viz. the 
first of the Curetes; and as the vivific goddess Rhea possesses her stable and 
undeviating power from the second of the guardian deities; so also the 
demiurgic intellect guards a transcendency separate from others, and a union 
withdrawing itself from multitude, through the third monad of the Curetes, 
who are the leaders of purity. 

That deity therefore remains who 1s the seventh of these intellectual monads, 
who is conjoined with all of them, and energizes in conjunction with all, but 
particularly unfolds himself into light in the demiurgic order. This deity, 
which is celebrated by ancient theologists as Ocean, Parmenides indicates when 
he asserts that The One is different from itself. As, therefore, the demiurpus is 
the same with himself through paternal union, so he is separated from himself 
and his father, according to this difference. Whence, therefore, does Parmenides 
say that the demiurgus derives this power? We reply, From being in himself, 
and in another. For these things were unitedly in the first father, but separately 


in the third. Hence separation there subsists according to cause, but in the 
demiurgus it shines forth, and unfolds his power into light. For that the cause 
of division subsists in a certain respect in the first father, Parmenides himself 
evinces in the first hypothesis, when he says, that every thing which is in itself 
is in a Certain respect two, and is separated from itself. But the duad is there 
indeed occultly, but here it subsists more clearly, where all intellectual 
multitude is apparent. For difference is the progeny of the duad, which is there 
firmly established. This difference, therefore, separates the demiurgic intellect 
from the Gods prior to it, and also separates from each other the monads 
which it contains. Hence Parmenides, when he divides the signs of fabrication, 
shows that the idioms of the undefiled and divisive monads are in the middle 
of them, so far as they also in a certain respect are comprehended in the one 
fabrication of things. For the first of the conclusions demonstrates that The 
One is the same with itself, the second, that it is different from itself; the third, 
that it is different from others; and the fourth, that it is the same with others; 
conjoining the divisive power with the paternal union, and connecting the 
providential cause of secondary natures - with a transcendency separate from 
them. For in the Gods it is necessary that union should subsist prior to 
separation, and a purity unmingled with things secondary prior to a 
providential care of them, through which the divinities being every where are 
also no where, being present to all things are exempt from all things, and being 
all things are no one of their progeny. 

I only add, that the reader will find the theology concerning Saturn, delivered 
by Plato in perfect conformity to what has been above asserted of this deity, 
in the Cratylus, Politicus, and Gorgias; that concerning Rhea, in the Cratylus; 
concerning Jupiter in the Timæus, Critias, Philebus, Protagoras, and Politicus; and 
concerning the Curetes in the Laws. 


106 (See page 57, line 147c) After the intellectual the supermundane order 
of Gods follows, who are also called by the Grecian theologists assimilative 
leaders. Sameness and difference, therefore, as we have before observed, define 
the idiom of the demiurgic order, and of the Gods coordinated with it. But 
since the whole order of the assimilative Gods is suspended from the demturgic 
monad, subsists about, and is converted to it, and is perfected from it, it is 
necessary to refer the signs of this order to the demiurfgic series, and thence to 
impart to them a generation proceeding according to order and measure. 

As this order of Gods, therefore, according to the Grecian theologists, 
assimilates sensibles to intellectuals, and produces all things posterior to itself 
according to an imitation of causes, it is the primary cause of similitude to 
things subordinate to itself. Hence it is also the cause of dissimilitude 
coordinate with similitude: for all things which participate of the similar 
necessarily also participate of the dissimilar. 

Similitude also in this order has a subsistence analogous to paternal causes, and 
to those which convert things to their principles; but dissimilitude is analogous 
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to prolific causes, and which preside over multitude and division. Hence 
similitude is collective, but disstmilitude separative of things which proceed. 

But that the idioms of these Gods proceed from the demiurgic monad, and 
the signs which there presubsist, Parmenides sufficiently demonstrates: for 
demiurgic sameness and difference are the causes, as he says, of the similitude 
and dissimuilitude of this order. 

The reader will find the theology relative to this order delivered by Plato, 
conformably to what is here said, in the Politicus and the Laws, the Gorgias and 
the Cratylus. 


107 (See page 58, line 148d) That order of Gods called by the Greek 
theologists awoAurot or liberated, succeeds the supermundane order, and is here 
indicated by Plato by the one touching itself and others. For all the divine genera 
after the demiurgic monad double their energies, since their energy is naturally 
directed both to themselves and to other things posterior to themselves, 
rejoicing in progressions, being subservient to the providence of secondary 
natures, and calling forth the supernatural, impartible, and all-perfect producing 
power of their father, and deducing it to subordinate beings. This contact, 
therefore, with and separation from inferior natures clearly represents to us a 
liberated idiom. For touching indicates a providence allied to and coordinate 
with us; and not to touch, a transcendency exempt and separate from others. 
Hence these epithets admirably accord with the liberated genus of Gods, who 
are said to be at the same time conjoined with the celestial divinities, and 
expanded above them, and to proceed to all things with unrestrained energy. 
Hence the Fates, as we have shown in a note on the 10th book of the Republic 
[TTS vol. IX, p. 578], belong to this order; for they are said by Socrates to 
touch the celestial circulations. In the Cratylus also, the mundane Core or 
Proserpine, who governs the whole of generation, is said to touch flowing 
essence, and through this contact to have been called Phersephatta. To which 
we may add, that in the Phedo, where we are taught what the mode is of the 
cathartic life of souls, Socrates says, that the soul, when it 1s not conversant 
with the body, passes into contact with being; through all which Plato indicates 
that contact is the business of an inseparable province, and coordinate 
inspection; and that the negation of this is the employment of a dominion 
separate, unrestrained, and exempt from the natures that are governed. 

These liberated Gods are the same with those which the Chaldzans call 
azonic, and which according to them are Serapis, Bacchus, the series of Osiris, 
and of Apollo, as we are informed by Psellus in his exposition of Chaldaic 
dogma. He adds, "they are called azonic, because they rule without restraint 
over the zones, and are established above the apparent Gods.” 


THE 
SOPHISTA 


A DIALOGUE 
ON BEING 


INTRODUCTION 


The following is the preface of Proclus' to this dialogue, as preserved 
in the Greek Scholia on Plato, published by Ruhnkenius. "Plato not 
only calls a certain man a Sophist, but also Love,’ Pluto, and Jupiter, 
and says that the sophistical art is all-beautiful; whence we may 
conjecture that the dialogue has a more noble scope than it appears to 
possess. For, according to the great Iamblichus, its scope is concerning 
the sublunary demiurgus;' since this Divinity is the fabricator of images, 
and the purifier of souls, always separating them from contrary reasons, 
being a transmuter, and a mercenary hunter of rich young men. While 
he receives souls coming from on high replete with productive 
principles, he takes from them a reward, viz. the fabrication of animals, 
in such a way as is accommodated to the nature of mortals. This Deity 
gives himself to non-being, because he fabricates material beings, and 
embraces matter, - a thing which is truly false. At the same time, 
however, he looks to true being. He 1s also many-headed, hurling forth 
many essences and lives, through which he furnishes the variety of 
generation. The same power is likewise a magician, in consequence of 
alluring souls by natural reasons, so that they are with difficulty divulsed 
from generation. For Love, also, and Nature, are called by some 
magicians, on account of the sympathy and antipathy in things which 
have a natural subsistence. Now, therefore, Plato wishes to instruct us 
in an all-various sophist. For a philosopher 1s a sophist, as imitating the 
celestial and also the sublunary demiurgus: for the divisive art imitates 
the progression of things from The One, and the sublunary the celestial 
demiurgus; and on this account he 1s a sophist. A sophist also among 
men is so called, because he imitates great things: and hence Plato 
denominates the sophist many-headed. The Elean guest is analogous to 
the supercelestial and exempt father of the artificers of things, but his 
hearers to demiurgic intellections, one of these being analogous to the 
intellection of Jupiter, and the other to angelic intelligence, as being 


t Ficinus, who has given a version of this preface, ascribes it to Proclus, and 
doubtless from good authority. 


t This word is wanting in Ruhnkenuus, and is supplied from the version of Ficinus. 


s Viz. Pluto. 
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Mercurial and geometrical. And because fabrication proceeds from the 
imperfect to the perfect, on this account the Elean guest first converses 
with Theodorus, and afterwards converts himself to Socrates in 
particular."’ Thus far Proclus. 

Plato in this dialogue presents us with six definitions of a sophist; but 
as definition cannot be obtained without division, for the latter is the 
principle of the former, hence he divides the genus of the sophist by its 
proper differences, from which, in conjunction with genus, species is 
composed and defined. He also shows, conformably to what is delivered 
in the Parmenides, that being is subordinate to The One; and enumerates 
five genera of being, viz. essence, same, and different, permanency and 
motion. He likewise teaches us that true essence belongs to incorporeal, 
and imaginable to corporeal natures; and 1s indignant with those who 
deny that there are forms superior to sensibles, and also with those who 
contend that all things are either alone permanent, or alone in motion. 
Besides all this, he disputes concerning science and opinion, true and 
false discourse, verb and noun, so far as they appear to pertain to the 
discussion of being. He likewise observes, that the sophist 1s concealed 
from our view, because he 1s involved in the darkness of non-entity, and 


t I give the original of this fragment of Proclus for the sake of the learned Platonical 
reader, who may not have these Greek Scholia in his possession: for, to a genuine 
Platonist, every thing written by Proclus must be invaluable. Ort codiotny cadet o 
TAXarwy kar row... . (supple Epwra) kat rov Aiðny, kar Tov Ava, xa mocyxadny Neyer 
ewwa THY Cod.toTLKHY TEx¥NY: obey UXOVOOUpEY, OTL YANAPUPWTEPOU TKOKOU EXETAL O 
diadoyo>. Eon yap xara tov peyav lapBXtxov oxorxog vuv repi Tov vro GEANYHY 
Snptoupyou. Outros yap ciwo T0106, kar kabap Puxywy, EvavTuy Noywr wet xwpitwr, 
peTaBrANTUKOG, Kat vewy TAovoWwY eupoboç OnpevTynS, Wuxas uTodexopevog TANPE 
Loywy avwHev vovaoac, Kau pobor AKapBarvwy rap avtwy, THY (woKoLoY THY kata NOYOP 
Twv Oyntwy. Outros evdederan Tw uN ovTt, Ta evu SnpLoupywy, Kat TO WS adnOwo Yevdbos 
aoxafopnevos, Ty viny. Brerwee e eÇ To ovTwÇ ov. Ovurog cot o roduxedadoc, 
To\AaG ovorag kar fwac wpoBeBAnpevoc, dt wr KaracKxevater THY Totha TG 
yeveoews. O 5° avutocg xa yons, wo GeXywr tag Puxas ToLG duoixotg Noyoç. wÇ 
5UCAMOOTAOTWC EXELY ATO TNG yeveoewso. Kan yap o Epws yonc, Kat N Pvolig vo Tivwy 
payoo KexAnTrar dux Tac oupradetag cow avrixaberag Twv duce. Nuv ouv Tov 
zavrodaxoyv codioTny Bovretar dtdaoxery. Kat yap kai o dtAooogo0G¢ sodtoTns, wç 
[LLLOUPEVOG TOV TE ovpavior ĝnovpyor kat TOY yeveotoupyoYy. Kan n dtapeTixyn pipetta 
THY ATO TOU EVOÇ TWH OVTWY KPOOOOY, KAL O *YEVETLOUPOG Tov ovpaviov SnuLOUpyoY. ĉio 
Ka codtoTnc, Kat auTrog e o copog avOpwrog wy dia To TH peyara pipecobat, 
codtoTns kaera ober kart Tov God.toTHy FoNuKEdadop eprev. O de evoÇ EtG Turov 
TOU KATPOG TWY ÖNuLOVPYOVTWY VOELOÎW UTEPOUPAPLOG KAL ENPNUEVOÇ: OL OE AKPOMTAL ELC 
TAÇ ÖNOVPYLKAÇ vonoets, O EV ELC THY TOU AOÇ, o ĉe ELS THY acyyedtKnY, WC Eppaixoc 
KOL yewpeTpuxog. Kau exer N Snpuoupyta ex Tou aTedouc Et¢ 70 TENELOM, bt TOUTO TPwrTov 
o tevoc Tw Beodwpw ovyyiwerau era dt” excaotpodys TY üy (lege dup) Lwx rarer. 
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that a philosopher also is not easily discerned on account of the 
splendour of being with which he is surrounded: "for the eyes of vulgar 
souls (says he) are unable to support the view of that which 1s divine." 

In order, however, to understand the most abstruse part of this 
dialogue, it is necessary to refer the reader to our copious Notes and 
Introduction to the Parmenides; for he whose mental eye has gained a 
glimpse of the ineffable light of superessential unity, will more easily 
perceive the splendours of being. 

I only add, that Plato in this dialogue has given a most beautiful 
specimen of that part of his dialectic’ called division; a branch of the 
master science in which he and the most illustrious of his disciples were 
eminently skilled, and by which they were enabled to discover all the 
connecting media in the vast series of being, and to ascend from that 
which is last in the universe to the ineffable principle of all things. 


t For an ample account of this master science see the Introduction to the 
Parmenides. 


THE 
SOPHISTA 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


THEODORUS, An ELEAN GUEST, or STRANGER, 
SOCRATES, And THEATETUS 


THEO. We are come, Socrates, according to our agreement yesterday, 
as good manners require, and have brought with us this guest, who is an 
Elean by birth, but very different from the associates of Parmenides and 
Zeno: he 1s however a great philosopher. 

Soc. Perhaps, therefore, Theodorus, according to the assertion of 
Homer,’ you are conducting a certain God, and not a stranger. For he 
says, that both other Gods, and especially the hospitable deity, are 
conversant with men who participate of just shame, and that they 
inspect the insolent and the equitable conduct of men. So that perhaps 
he who now follows you, is one of the natures superior to man, who 
attends you in order to behold and confute us who dispute badly, as 
being himself a certain reprehending God. 

THEO. This 1s not the manner of this guest, Socrates, but he is more 
modest than those that are studious of contention. And he appears to 
me, as being a man, not to be a God, but to be divine: for so I 
denominate all philosophers. 

Soc. And you do well in calling them so, my friend. But indeed the 
genus of philosophers is not much more easily distinguished, as I may 
say, than that of divinity. For those who are not fictitiously but truly 
philosophers, appear through the ignorance of others to be of an all- 
various nature, while they wander about cities, and behold from on high 


t Odyss. lib. xvii. ver. 485, &c. See the Apology for the Fables of Homer, vol. 1, 
p. 271 [TTS vol. IX] of this work. It is well observed by the Greek Scholiast on this 
place, that Socrates now, consistently with what he asserts in the Republic, reprobates 
these verses of Homer, but in a milder manner, in consequence of becoming an associate 
with the Elean guest. 
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the life of inferior natures. And to some they appear to deserve no 
honour, but by others they are considered as worthy of all honour. 
And sometimes they appear to be politicians, but at other times 
Sophists; and sometimes, in the opinion of certain persons, they are 
considered to be perfectly insane. I would gladly, therefore, inquire of 
this our guest, if agreeable to him, what his familiars the Eleans think 
of these things, and how they denominate them. 

THEO. What things do you mean, Socrates? 

Soc. The sophist, politician, and philosopher. 

THEO. What, and of what kind, is the doubt about these, which you 
would wish to have dissolved? 

Soc. This: Whether they denominate all these, one or two. Or as 
there are three names, whether they also make a distribution into three 
genera, and ascribe the respective names to the respective genera. 

THEO. But I think that he will not enviously refuse to discuss these 
things. Or how shall we say, guest? 

GUEST. In this manner, Theodorus. For I shall not enviously refuse, 
nor is it difficult to inform you, that they think these are three genera: 
but to define clearly what each of them is, is not a small nor an easy 
work. 

THEO. You have perhaps, Socrates, fallen upon questions similar to 
those which we were asking this our guest before we came hither. But 
he then gave us the same answers as he just now gave you: for he said, 
that he had sufficiently heard, and did not forget them. 

SOc. You ought, therefore, to gratify us, O guest, with respect to our 
first question: But tell us thus much, whether you are accustomed to 
discuss by yourself in a long discourse, that which you wish to evince, 
or by interrogations, which I once heard Parmenides employing, and at 
the same time delivering all-beautiful arguments, I being then a young 
and he a very elderly man. 

GUEST. If any one answers, Socrates, without difficulty, and in a 
placid manner, it is more easy to discourse with such a one by 
interrogating; but if not, it is better to discourse by oneself. 

Soc. You are at liberty, therefore, to choose whichever of these you 
please; for we shall all of us obey you without reluctance. But I would 
advise you to choose some young man for this purpose, either 
Theztetus here, or any other that you may think proper. 

GUEST. I am ashamed, Socrates, that, conversing with you now for 
the first time, I have not given word for word, but, making a long 
discourse either by myself, or to another, I have acted as if I had been 
framing a demonstration. For in reality no one should expect that the 


present question can be solved with the greatest facility: for it requires 
a very long discussion. On the contrary, not to gratify you, and those 
that are now assembled, especially since you have asked in so modest a 
manner, would, as it appears to me, be inhospitable and rustic; since, 
from what I have before said, and from what you have not urged me to 
do, I shall have Theztetus here as my associate in the discussion. 

THEA. By thus acting indeed, O guest, as Socrates says, you will 
gratify all of us. 

GUEST. It appears then, Theztetus, that nothing further must be said 
against these things. And as it seems, after this, I must address myself 
to you. But if being weary through the length of the discourse you 
should become indignant, do not blame me, but these your companions, 
as the cause of this. 

THEA. I am far from thinking that this will be the case: but if a thing 
of this kind should take place, then we can call upon the namesake of 
Socrates here, who is of the same age with me, and is my associate in 
gymnastic exercises, and who is not unaccustomed to accomplish many 
laborious things in conjunction with me. 

GUEST. You speak well. Deliberate, therefore, about these things by 
yourself, in the course of the disputation: but now consider in common 
with me, beginning in the first place (as it appears to me) from the 
sophist; and let us evince by our discourse what he is. For now both 
you and I have only the name in common respecting this thing: but 
perhaps each of us thinks differently as to the thing denominated. But 
it is always requisite respecting every thing, rather to consent through 
reasons to the thing itself, than to the name alone without reason. 
However, with respect to the tribe which we now take upon us to 
investigate, it is by no means easy to apprehend what a sophist is. It 
appears however to all men, and is an ancient opinion, that whoever 
wishes to labour through great things well, should exercise himself in 
such as are small and more easy, before he attempts such as are the 
greatest. Now, therefore, as we are of opinion that the genus of a 
sophist is difficult to investigate, I would advise, Theztetus, that we 
should first of all consider the method of this investigation, in something 
more easy: unless you are able to show a more expeditious way. 

THEA. But I am not able. 

GUEST. Are you willing, therefore, that, adducing a vile thing, we 
should establish it as a paradigm of a greater thing? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. But what if we propose a thing well known, and of a trifling 
nature, but which will contribute as well as any thing to the 
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apprehension of greater things? as for instance a fisherman. Is he not 
known to every one? and is it not likewise certain, that he does not 
deserve much serious consideration? 

THEA. It 1s so. 

GUEST. Yet I suspect he will furnish us with a method, and reasoning 
process, not unadapted to our design. 

THEA. In this case, therefore, it will be well. 

GUEST. Come then, let us begin from this: and inform me, whether 
we should consider a fisherman, as one endued with art, or as without 
art, but possessing another power. 

THEA. We must by no means consider him as without art. 

GUEST. But there are nearly two species of all arts. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. Agriculture, and the care respecting every mortal body, 
together with that pertaining to every thing composite and plastic, 
which we denominate an utensil, and in conjunction with these the 
imitative power, all which may be justly called by one name. 

THEA. How so? and by what name? 

GUEST. When any one afterwards leads into existence that which was 
not before, then we say that he who leads makes, and that the thing led 
is made. 

THEA. Right. 

GUEST. But all the particulars which we just now mentioned possess 
a power adapted to this. 

THEA. They do. 

GUEST. In a summary way, therefore, we shall denominate them 
effective. 

THEA. Be it so. 

GUEST. But after this, the whole species of discipline and knowledge, 
together with the species of gain, contest and hunting, may be called a 
certain art of acquiring, since no one of these fabricates any thing, but 
procures things which are and have been, partly subjecting them to its 
power by words and actions, and partly conceding them to those by 
whom they are received. 

THEA. They may be so called: for it is proper. 

GUEST. Since all arts, therefore, consist either in acquiring or in 
effecting, in which of these, Theztetus, shall we place the art of fishing? 

THEA. Doubtless in the art of acquiring. 

GUEST. But are there not two species of the art of acquiring? the one 
being a commutation between those that are willing, through gifts, 
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buying, and wages. But the other will be a mancipation, effected either 
by deeds or words. 

THEA. It appears this must be the case, from what has been said. 

GUEST. But what? Must not mancipation also receive a twofold 
division? 

THEA. After what manner? 

GUEST. The one being apparent, and wholly agonistic; but the other 
being occult, and wholly consisting in hunting. 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. It 1s likewise absurd, not to give hunting a twofold division. 

THEA. Inform me how. 

GUEST. One member of the division consists of the inanimate, and 
the other of the animated kind. 

THEA. Undoubtedly: for there are both these. 

GUEST. How, indeed, is it possible there should not? And it is 
requisite that we should leave the hunting of inanimate things without 
a name, and that we should likewise dismiss the consideration of certain 
parts of the art of swimming, and other trifling things of this kind; and 
denominate the other part, which is the hunting of animated natures, 
the hunting of animals. 

THEA. Be it so. 

GUEST. But is it not justly said, that there is a twofold species of the 
hunting of animals? one being the hunting of the pedestrian kind, which 
is distinguished by many species and names, but the other of every 
swimming animal, and which is denominated hunting in water? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But of the swimming division, we see that one kind cuts the 
air with wings, and that the other 1s aquatic. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called fowling. 

THEA. It 1s so. 

GUEST. But nearly that of all the aquatic tribe, fishing. 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. But what? Must we not divide this hunting into two greatest 
parts? 

THEA. What are these parts? 

GUEST. According to which we either fish with nets, or by 
percussion. 

THEA. How do you say? And how do you divide each? 

GUEST. That every thing which on all sides enclosing restrains any 
thing for the sake of impediment, is fitly denominated a net. 
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THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But do you call a bow-net, dictuon,' a snare, and a casting- 
net, any thing else than nets? 

THEA. Nothing else. 

GUEST. We must say, therefore, that this hunting with nets is a part 
of fishing, or something of this kind. 

THEA. We must. 

GUEST. But that which is accomplished with hooks and darts, by 
percussion, and which is different from the other kind of fishing, it will 
be proper that we should now call by one word, percutient-hunting, 
unless you, Theztetus, have any thing better to say. 

THEA. Let us pay no attention to the name: for this is sufficient. 

GUEST. Of percutient-hunting, therefore, one kind is I think 
nocturnal, being effected by the light of fire; and on this account it 
happens to be called igniferous. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But the other kind is diurnal, and is effected with tridents 
hooked on the extremities of rods; the whole of this being aduncous 
fishing. 

THEA. It is indeed so called. 

GUEST. Of aduncous-percutient-fishing, therefore, that kind which is 
effected by darting the tridents into the water from on high, 1s I think 
called by some tridental fishing. 

THE. So certain persons say. 

GUEST. Only one species then, as I may say, remains. 

THEA. What is that? 

GUEST. A percussion contrary to this, effected indeed with a hook, 
but not casually striking any part of the body, as in fishing with 
tridents, but piercing only the head and mouth of the fish, and drawing 
it upwards with rods and reeds. By what name, Theetetus, shall we say 
this ought to be called? 

THEA. By that of aduncous fishing with rods: and we now appear to 
have accomplished that which we proposed to discuss. 

GUEST. Now, therefore, you and I have. not only accorded in giving 
a name to fishing, but we have likewise sufficiently explained the 
manner in which it is conducted. For, of the whole art, one half we 
said consisted in acquiring; and the half of this in manual subjugation; 
and again the half of this in hunting. Likewise that the half of hunting 
consisted in the capture of animals; and that the half of the capture of 


' The dictuon was a larger and wider kind of net. 


animals was hunting in water. That again, of hunting in water, the 
downward division of the whole was fishing; that the half of fishing was 
percutient; that the half of percutient fishing was performed with a 
hook: and lastly, that the half of this consisted in drawing that which is 
downwards upwards; and that, thence deriving its name, it is called 
aduncous fishing with rods. 

THEA. This, therefore, has been in every respect sufficiently shown. 

GUEST. Come then, let us endeavour according to this paradigm to 
discover what a sophist it. 

THEA. By all means. 

GUEST. And this indeed was the first object of inquiry in the example 
just adduced, whether a fisherman is to be considered as a rude 
character, or as one endued with a certain art. 


THEA. It was. 
GUEST. And now, Theztetus, shall we call a sophist a rude character, 


or one in every respect skilful? 

THEA. We must by no means call him a rude character. For I 
understand what you say, that he who is so called ought not to be 
unskilful, but endued with a certain art. 

GUEST. But with what art ought we to consider him endued? 


THEA. I ask you the same question. 
GUEST. By the Gods, then, are we ignorant that one of these men is 


allied to the other? 

THEA. Which men? 

GUEST. The fisherman and the sophist. 

THEA. In what respect are they allied? 

GUEST. Both of them appear to me to be hunters. 

THEA. Of what is this latter character a hunter? for we have spoken 
of the other. 

GUEST. We divided the whole of hunting into the swimming and the 
pedestrian. 

THEA. We did. 

GUEST. And we discussed, indeed, the particulars respecting the 
swimming part of aquatic natures; but we omitted the pedestrian 
division, and said that it was multiform. 


THEA. Entirely so. 
GUEST. Thus far, therefore, the sophist and the fisherman equally 


proceed from the art of acquiring. 
THEA. They appear so indeed. 
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GUEST. Some however, abandoning the hunting of land animals, 
betake themselves to the sea, to rivers and lakes, and hunt animals in 
these. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But some subjugate animals on the earth, and in rivers, as in 
meadows abounding with riches and youthfulness. 

THE. How do you say? 

GUEST. Of pedestrian hunting there are two greatest parts. 

THEA. Of what kind is each of these parts? 

GUEST. One is the hunting of tame, and the other of savage animals. 

THE. Is there any hunting then of tame animals? 

GUEST. Either man is a tame animal, (adopt what I say as you please,) 
or no animal is tame; or some other animal is tame, but man is a savage 
animal: or you may say that man indeed is a tame animal, but you may 
think that there is no hunting of men. Adopt whichever of these 
divisions is most agreeable to you. 

THEA. But I think, O guest, that we are a tame animal, and I say that 
there is a hunting of men. 

GUEST. We must say then that there is also a twofold hunting of tame 
animals. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. By defining predatory hunting, that which reduces into 
bondage, and tyrannic hunting, to be all of them violent hunting. 

THEA. Well defined. 

GUEST. But that which pertains to judicial cases, popular harangues, 
and discourse, may summarily be called a certain art of persuasion. 

THEA. Right. 

GUEST. But of this art of persuasion we say there are two kinds. 

THEA. What are they? 

GUEST. One of them is private, and the other public. 

THEA. There are these two species. 

GUEST. Again, with respect to the hunting of private persuasion, one | 
kind is effected by wages, and another by gifts. 

THEA. I do not understand you. 

GUEST. It seems you have never attended to the hunting of lovers. 

THE. In what respect? 

GUEST. In this, that besides other things they bestow gifts on those 
they have caught. 

THEA. You speak most true. 

GUEST. Let this then be a species of the amatory art. 

THEA. By all means. 
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GUEST. But with respect to that species of the hunting of persuasion 
which is effected by wages, that part of it which converses with others 
through favour, and entirely procures enchantments through pleasure, 
that it may thence alone receive aliment as its reward, this I think we all 
of us call adulation, or a certain art administering to pleasure. 

THEÆ. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But another part of it professes to converse for the sake of 
virtue, and requires money for its reward. Ought not this part, 
therefore, to be called by another name? 

THEÆ. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Endeavour to tell me this name. 

THEA. It is evident. For we appear to me to have found a sophist; 
and I think this name is adapted to this other part of the object of our 
investigation. 

GUEST. According to the present reasoning, as it seems, Theætetus, 
the profession of a sophist must be called an art, servile, subjugating, and 
venatic; hunting pedestrian, terrestrial, and tame animals; or, in other 
words, privately bringing men into captivity for pecuniary rewards, and 
ensnaring rich and noble young men, through an opinion of erudition. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Further still, let us consider as follows:- For the object of our 
present investigation does not participate of a certain vile art, but of one 
various in the extreme. For, from what has been before said, we may 
conjecture that it does not belong to that kind of art which we just now 
mentioned, but to another kind. 

THEA. What is that kind? 

GUEST. There were in a certain respect two species of the art of 
acquiring, the one consisting in hunting, and the other flowing from 
contracts. 

THEA. There were. 

GUEST. We say, therefore, that there are two species of contracts, the 
One consisting in bestowing, and the other in buying and selling. 

THEA. There are so. 

GUEST. And again, we say that the species of contracts which consists 
in buying and selling, must receive a twofold division. 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. He who exposes his own works to sale may be called a seller 
of his own property; but he who sells the works of others, an 
exchanger. 

THEA. Entirely so. 
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GUEST. But what? Is not that exchange which takes place in the same 
city, and which is nearly the half of the whole of exchange, denominated 
cauponary? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. And is not the other half that which takes place by buying 
and selling in different cities, and which we call emporic? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And do we not perceive, that of emporic exchange, one part 
pertains to the nutriment of the body, and the other to the discipline of 
the soul, exchanging erudition for money? 

THEA. How do you say? 

GUEST. That part which pertains to the soul we are, perhaps, 
unacquainted with: for the other part we understand. 

THEA. We do. 

GUEST. But we say that he who buys music in one city by learning, 
and sells it in another by teaching, and who acts in a similar manner 
with respect to painting, enchantment, and many other things pertaining 
to the soul, as well serious as jocose, - we say that such a one traffics no 
less than he who sells meats and drinks. 

THEA. You speak most true. 

GUEST. Will you not, therefore, similarly denominate him who 
wanders about different cities in order to exchange disciplines for 
money? 

THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. But of this merchandize pertaining to the soul, may not one 
part be most justly called demonstrative; and may not the other part, 
though ridiculous, yet, since it is no less the selling of disciplines than 
the former, be called by a name which is the brother to that of selling? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But in this traffic of disciplines, he who sells the disciplines 
of other arts must be called by a name different from him who sells the 
disciplines of virtue. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. For he who sells the disciplines of other arts may be aptly 
called a seller of arts; but consider by what name he should be called 
who sells the disciplines of virtue. 

THEA. By what other name can he be called without error, except 
that which 1s the object of our investigation at present, a sophist? 

GUEST. By no other. We may, therefore, now collect as follows: that, 
by a second investigation, a sophist has appeared to us to be an 


exchanger, a buyer and seller, a merchant respecting discourses, and one 
who sells the disciplines of virtue. 


THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. In the third place, I think that you in like manner will call 
him a sophist, who being settled in a city, partly buys and partly himself 
fabricates disciplines, which he sells in order to procure the necessaries 


of life. 

THEA. Why, indeed, should I not? 

GUEST. You will, therefore, call him a sophist who is conversant in 
acquiring, who traffics, and sells either his own inventions, or those of 
others, about the disciplines of virtue. 

THEA. Necessarily so. For it is requisite to assent to reason. 

GUEST. Let us still further consider, whether the genus which we are 
at present investigating is similar to a certain thing of this kind. 

THEA. Of what kind? 

GUEST. Of the art of acquiring, a certain part appeared to us to be 
agonistic. 

THEA. It did. 

GUEST. It will not, therefore, be improper to give it a twofold 
division. 

THEA. Inform me how you divide it. 

GUEST. One part is defensive, and the other offensive. 

THEA. It 1s so. 

GUEST. Of the offensive part, therefore, that which takes place when 
bodies fight against bodies may be fitly called violence. 

THEA. It may. 

GUEST. But what else, Theztetus, can that which takes place when 
arguments oppose arguments be called, except contention? 


THEA. Nothing else. 
GUEST. But as to contentions, there must be a twofold division. 


THEA. In what respect? 

GUEST. For, so far as contention takes place through employing 
prolix arguments against prolix arguments in public concerning things 
just and unjust, it is judicial. 

THEA. It 1s. 

GUEST. But when it takes place in private, by a distribution into 
minute parts, through question and answer, are we accustomed to call 
it any thing else than contradiction? 


THEA. Nothing else. 
GUEST. But of contradiction, that part which is employed about 


contracts, and which subsists casually, and without art, is to be placed 
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as a separate species, since reason distinguishes it from other kinds of 
contradiction; but it has neither been assigned a name by any of the 
ancients, nor does it deserve to be denominated by us at present. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. For it is divided into parts extremely small and all-various. 
But that which proceeds according to art, and disputes about things just 
and unjust, and universally about other particulars, we are accustomed 
to call contentious. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But of the contentious division, one part dissipates 
possessions, and the other accumulates wealth. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. We should, therefore, endeavour to discover by what name 
each of these ought to be called. 

THE. It is proper to do so. 

GUEST. It appears then to me, that he who, through delighting in the 
study of contention, neglects his affairs, and is always hunting after 
trifling questions, cannot be called any thing else than a man of words. 

THEA. He may, indeed, be called so. 

GUEST. But do you now, in your turn, endeavour to inform me how 
he is to be denominated who endeavours to acquire wealth from private 
contention. 

THEA. Can any one with rectitude call him any thing else than that 
wonderful character the sophist, which we investigate, and who now 
again for the fourth time presents himself to our view? 

GUEST. As reason, therefore, again shows us, a sophist is nothing else 
than that pecuniary genus which is conversant with the art of 
contention, with contradiction, controversy, hostile opposition, and with 
the agonistic art, and that of acquiring. 

THEA. He is altogether so. 

GUEST. Do you not perceive, therefore, that it is truly said, this wild 
beast is a various animal, and that, according to the proverb, he is not — 
to be caught with one hand?! 

THEA. It will, therefore, be proper to use both hands. 

GUEST. It will be proper, and we must do so to the utmost of our 
power. But inform me, whether we have any servile names? 

THEA. We have many. But respecting which of the many do you ask 
me? 


t The original Taylor translation read ‘he is not to be caught with the other hand?’: 
but this is a mistake and we have altered this passage to conform with the text. PT. 
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GUEST. Such as when we say to wash, to distribute, to boil, and to 
separate. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And besides these, to card wool, to draw down, to comb, and 
ten thousand other such-like words which we meet with in the arts. Or 
do we not? 

THEA. Which among these do you wish to serve throughout, as an 
instance of what you mean to evince? 

_ GUEST. All the names that have been mentioned are in a certain 
respect divisive. 

THEA. They are. 

GUEST. According to my reasoning, therefore, since there is one art 
in all these, we should call them by one name. 

THEA. By what name? 

GUEST. Segregative. 

THEA. Be tt so. 

GUEST. Consider, again, whether we are able to perceive two species 
of this? 

THEA. You seem to urge me to a rapid consideration. 

GUEST. And, indeed, in all these segregations, the worse was separated 
from the better, and the similar from the simular. 

THEA. It appears that it was nearly so said. 

GUEST. Of the latter of these segregations, therefore, I cannot tell the 
name; but I can of that which leaves the better and rejects the worse. 

THEA. Inform me what 1t 1s. 

GUEST. The whole of this separation (as I conjecture) 1s called by all 
men a certain purification. 

THEA. It is so called. 

GUEST. Does not, therefore, every one see that the cathartic species 
is twofold? 

THEA. Yes. If any one, perhaps, thinks about it at leisure; for I do 
not see it at present. 

GUEST. And, indeed, it is proper to comprehend in one name the 
many species of purgations pertaining to the body. 

THEA. What kind of purgations do you mean? and by what name 
ought they to be called? 

GUEST. The inward purgations of the bodies of animals, by gymnastic 
and medicine, which purify by rightly separating; and those which 
operate externally, and which it is vile to mention, viz. such as baths 
afford; and likewise the purgations of inanimate bodies, by means of the 
fuller’s art, and the whole art of adorning the body, which occasions 
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attention to things of a trifling nature, - all these appear to be allotted 
many and ridiculous names. 

THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. Entirely so, indeed, Theztetus. But the order of reasoning 
cares neither more nor less, whether wiping with a sponge purifies in a 
small degree, but the drinking a medicine is more advantageous to us, by 
the purification it affords. For, that ıt may understand all arts, by 
endeavouring to apprehend what is allied, and what not, it equally 
honours the several arts, and is of opinion that some are not more 
ridiculous than others according to similitude. It likewise considers 
hunting, effected through military discipline, as in no respect more 
venerable than searching after vermin, but for the most part more futile. 
And now, indeed, which was what you asked, we have comprehended 
in one name all the powers which are allotted the purification either of 
an animated or inanimate body; but it is of no consequence to the 
present disputation what name may appear to be more becoming, if it 
be only placed separate from the purgations of the soul, and include in 
itself all such things as purify the body. For the order of reasoning now 
endeavours to separate the purification of the dianoétic part from other 
purpations, if we understand what it wishes to accomplish. 

THEA. But I do understand, and I grant that there are two species of 
purification; one species respecting the soul, and the other, which 1s 
separate from this, respecting the body. 

GUEST. You speak in the most beautiful manner. Attend to me, 
therefore, in what follows, and endeavour to give a twofold division to 
what has been said. 

THEA. Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to distribute in 
conjunction with you. 

GUEST. Do we not say, then, that depravity in the soul is something 
different from virtue? 

THE. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And we likewise said, that purification consists in rejecting . 
what is depraved, and preserving what remains. 

THEA. We did say so. 

GUEST. So far, therefore, as we shall discover an ablation of depravity 
in the soul, we ought to call it purgation. 

THEA. And very much so. 

GUEST. Two species of depravity in the soul must be established. 

THEA. What are they? 

GUEST. The one is like disease 1n the body, but the other resembles 
inherent baseness. 
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THEA. I do not understand you. 

GUEST. Perhaps you do not think that disease is the same with 
sedition. 

THEA. Again, I am not able to answer this question. 

GUEST. Whether do you think sedition is any thing else than the 
corruption of natural alliance through a certain discord? 

THEA. It is nothing else. 

GUEST. And is baseness any thing else than entire deformity, arising 
from the immoderation of things of one kind? 

THEA. It is nothing else. 

GUEST. What then, do we not see in the soul of the depraved that 
opinions differ from desires, anger from pleasures, reason from pain, and 
all these from each other? 

THEA. And very much so. 

GUEST. But all these are necessarily allied to each other. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. We shall speak rightly, therefore, in calling depravity the 
sedition and disease of the soul. 

THEA. We shall speak most rightly. 

GUEST. But what, when we see such things as participate of motion, 
and propose to themselves a certain end, wander from and miss the 
mark according to every impulse, do we say that they are affected in this 
manner through symmetry to each other, or, on the contrary, through 
a privation of symmetry? 

THEA. It is evident that this happens through a privation of 
symmetry. 

GUEST. But we know that every soul is involuntarily ignorant of any 
thing. 

THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. But ignorance is nothing else than a delirium of the soul, 
which, while it is impelled to truth, wanders in its apprehension of 
things. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. We must consider, therefore, a soul involved in ignorance as 
base and deformed. 

THEA. So it appears. 

GUEST. It seems, therefore, that there are these two genera of evils in 
the soul; one of which is called by the multitude depravity, and is most 
evidently a disease. 

THEA. It 1s. 
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GUEST. But the other the multitude call ignorance, but they are 
unwilling to acknowledge that this is a vice in the soul. 

THEA. It must by all means be granted, though when you just now 
spoke I was doubtful of it, that there are two genera of vice or depravity 
in the soul; and that we ought to consider timidity, intemperance, 
injustice, and every thing else of this kind, as a disease in us; but the 
passion of abundant and all-various ignorance as baseness. 

GUEST. In the body, therefore, are there not two certain arts about 
these two passions? 

THEA. What are these arts? 

GUEST. About baseness, gymnastic; but about disease, medicine. 

THE. It appears so. 

GUEST. About insolence, therefore, injustice, and timidity, ıs not 
chastising justice naturally the most adapted of all arts? 

THEA. It is likely, as I may say, according to human opinion. 

GUEST. But, can any one say that there is a more proper remedy for 
all ignorance than erudition? 

THEA. No one can. 

GUEST. Must we say, therefore, that there is only one kind of 
erudition, or that there are more kinds than one? But take notice, that 
there are two greatest genera of it. 

THEA. I do take notice. 

GUEST. And it appears to me that we shall very rapidly discover this. 

THEA. In what manner? 

GUEST. By perceiving that ignorance has a certain twofold division. 
For, being twofold, it is evident that it necessarily requires a twofold 
mode of instruction, corresponding to the members of its division. 

THEA. What then? Is that apparent which is the object of your 
present investigation? 

GUEST. I perceive, indeed, a great and ponderous species of ignorance, 
which outweighs all its other parts. 

THEA. Of what kind 1s it? 

GUEST. When he who is ignorant of a thing appears to himself to 
know it. For it appears that through this all the deceptions in our 
dianoétic part take place. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. And I think that to this species of ignorance alone the name 
of rusticity should be given. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. How, therefore, do you think that part of erudition should 
be called which liberates from this species of ignorance? 
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THE. I think, indeed, O guest, that the other part is denominated 
demiurgic erudition, but that this is called by us discipline. 

GUEST. It 1s nearly so denominated, Theztetus, by all the Greeks. 
But this also must be considered by us, whether the whole of this is 
indivisible, or possesses a certain division which deserves to be named. 

THEA. It is requisite to consider this. 

GUEST. It appears, therefore, to me, that this may be still further 
divided. 

_ THEA. According to what? 

GUEST. Of the erudition which 1s effected by discourse, one way 
appears to be more rough, and another part of it more smooth. 

THEA. Of what kind do we call each of these? 

GUEST. The one ancient and paternal, which men formerly adopted 
towards their children, and many use at present, viz. as often as children 
do wrong, partly severely reproving, and partly mildly admonishing 
them. But the whole of this may be called with the utmost propriety 
admonition. 

THEA. It may so. 

GUEST. But some are of opinion that all ignorance is involuntary, and 
that no one who thinks himself wise is willing to learn those things in 
which he considers himself as skilled; but that the admonitory species 
of discipline makes very small advances with great labour. 

THEA. And they think right. 

GUEST. They likewise adopt another mode in order to disclose this 
opinion. 

THEA. What mode? 

GUEST. By inquiring into those particulars about which a man thinks 
he says something to the purpose, when at the same time this 1s far from 
being the case. In the next place, they easily explore the opinions of 
those that err, and, collecting them together by a reasoning process, 
render them the same with each other: and after this they evince that 
these opinions are contrary to themselves, respecting the same things, 
with reference to the same, and according to the same. But those whose 
opinions are thus explored, on seeing this, are indignant with 
themselves, and become milder to others; and after this manner are 
liberated from mighty and rigid opinions; which liberation 1s of all 
others the most pleasant to hear, and the most firm to him who is the 
subject of it. For, O beloved youth, those that purify these think in the 
same manner as physicians with respect to bodies. For physicians are 
of opinion, that the body cannot enjoy salubrious food till some one 
removes the impediments it contains. In like manner, these mental 
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purifiers think that the soul can derive no advantage from disciplines 
accommodated to its nature, till he who is confuted is ashamed of his 
error, and, the impediments of disciplines being expelled, viz. false 
opinions, he becomes pure, and alone thinks that he knows the things 
which he does know, and not more than he knows. 

THEA. This is the best and the most modest of habits. 

GUEST. Hence, Thezxtetus, we must say, that confutation’ is the 
greatest and the chief of all purifications; and that he who is not 
confuted, even though he should be the great king himself, since he 
would be unpurified in things of the greatest consequence, will be rude 
and base with respect to those things in which it is fit he should be most 
pure and beautiful, who wishes to become truly happy. 

THE. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But by whom shall we say this art 1s employed? For I am 
afraid to say it is used by the sophists. 

THEA. On what account? 

GUEST. Lest we should honour them more than is fit. 

THEA. But yet what has been just now said appears to be adapted to 
a certain character of this kind. 

GUEST. So likewise a wolf resembles a dog, a most savage a most mild 
animal. But he who wishes to be free from deception ought to guard 
against similitude above all things: for it is a genus of the greatest 
lubricity. But, at the same time, let these things be admitted; for I think 
it is not proper to dispute about small terms, at a time when these ought 
to be carefully avoided. 

THEA. It 1s not proper. 

GUEST. Let, therefore, a species of the separating art be cathartic: and 
let a part of the cathartic species be limited to the soul. but of this let 
a part be doctrinal; and of the doctrinal let discipline be a part. But of 
discipline, that confutation which takes place about a vain opinion of 
wisdom should be called, as it appears from our present discourse, 
nothing else than that sophistic art which is of a noble race. 

THEA. It should be so called. But I am dubious, what, out of many 
things which present themselves, it is fit truly and strenuously to call a 
sophist. 

GUEST. You are very properly dubious. But indeed it is proper to 
think, that even a sophist himself will now very much doubt, by what 
means he may escape our arguments. For the proverb rightly says, It is 


t Plato here alludes to the third energy of the dialectic method, the end of which 
is a purification from twofold ignorance. See the Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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not easy to avoid all things. Now, therefore, let us attack him with all 
our might. 

THEA. You speak well. 

GUEST. But, in the first place, let us stop as it were to take breath, 
and reason among ourselves, at the same time mutually resting when we 
are weary. Let us consider, then, how many forms the sophist assumed. 
For we appear from our first investigation to have discovered, that he 
is a mercenary hunter of the youthful and rich. 
=- THEA. We do so. 

GUEST. But from our second investigation it appears, that he is a 
certain merchant in the disciplines of the soul. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And did he not, in the third place, appear to be a huckster 
about these same things? 

THEA. He did. And did we not, in the fourth place, find him to be 
one who sells us his own inventions? 

GUEST. You properly remind me. But I will endeavour to remember 
the fifth particular. For, in the next place, we found him to be one who 
strives in the agonistic exercise about discourses, and who is defined 
from the art of contention. 

THEA. We did so. 

GUEST. The sixth form is indeed ambiguous; but at the same time we 
must admit it, and grant that a sophist is a purifier of such opinions as 
are an impediment to disciplines respecting the soul. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Do you therefore perceive, that, when any one appears to 
possess a scientific knowledge of many things, and is called by the name 
of one art, this is not a sound phantasm? It is indeed evident, that he 
who is thus affected with respect to any art cannot behold that 
particular thing to which all these disciplines look. Hence he who 
possesses a multitude of disciplines should be called by many names, 


instead of one name. 


THEA. This appears to be in the highest degree natural. 
GUEST. Lest, therefore, the same thing should happen to us through 


indolence in this investigation, let us repeat, in the first place, one of the 
things which we said respecting the sophist: for one of these appears to 
me especially to indicate him. 

THEA. Which of them? 

GUEST. We said that he was in a certain respect a contradictor. 


THEA. We did. 
GUEST. And does he not also become teacher of this to others? 
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THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Let us now, therefore, consider, about what it is that sophists 
say they make others contradictors. But let our consideration from the 
beginning be as follows. With respect to divine things which are 
unapparent to the many, do sophists sufficiently impart the power of 
contradiction? 

THEA. This is indeed asserted of them. 

GUEST. But what with respect to things apparent, such as earth and 
heaven, and the particulars pertaining to these? 

THEA. What of them? 

GUEST. For, in private conversations, when any thing is asserted in 
general respecting generation and essence, we say that the sophists are 
skilled in contradicting, and that they are able to render others like 
themselves. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But what, with respect to laws, and all political concerns, do 
they not also promise to make men contentious in these? 

THEA. No one, as I may say, would discourse with them unless they 
promised this. 

GUEST. But writings containing such contradictions as ought to be 
urged against the professors of the several arts, may every where be 
procured by him who wishes to learn the art of contradiction. 

THEA. You appear to me to allude to the writings of Protagoras 
respecting wrestling and the other arts. 

GUEST. And to the writings of many others, O blessed man. But is 
not the art of contradicting, summarily a certain power, sufficient to 
bring all things into controversy? 

THEA. It appears, therefore, that nearly nothing is omitted. 

GUEST. But by the Gods, O boy, do you think this is possible? For 
perhaps you young men behold this more acutely, but we more dully. 

THEA. In what respect? and why do you particularly assert this? For 
I do not understand your present question. | 

GUEST. I asked, if it were possible for any one man to know all 
things. 

THEA. If it were possible, our race, O guest, would be blessed. 

GUEST. How, therefore, can any one destitute of science be able, by 
contradicting, to urge any thing found against him who is endued with 
science? 

THEA. He cannot in any respect. 

GUEST. What then is it which will be wonderful in the sophistic 
power? 
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THEA. About what? 

GUEST. The manner by which sophists are able to produce an opinion 
in young men, that they are the wisest of all men in all things? For it 
is evident that, unless they contradicted rightly, or at least appeared to 
do so to young men, and, when appearing to do so, unless they were 
considered to be more wise through their contentions, they would be 


without employment, and, as you said, no one would give them money 
to become their disciple. 
THEA. Doubtless no one would. 


GUEST. But now men are willing to do this. 

THEA. And very much so. 

GUEST. For I think the sophists appear to have a scientific knowledge 
of those particulars about which they employ contradiction. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But do they employ contradiction in all things? Shall we say 
so? 


THEA. Yes. 
GUEST. They appear, therefore, to their disciples to be wise in all 
things. 


THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But yet they are not: for this seems to be impossible. 

THEA. It does. 

GUEST. A sophist, therefore, appears to us to possess doxastic, and not 
true science, about all things. 

THEA. Entirely so. And what has been now said, respecting sophists, 
seems to be most rightly said. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, assume a clearer paradigm respecting them. 

THEA. What is that? 

GUEST. This. But endeavour to attend to what I say, and answer me 
in the best manner you are able. 

THE. Of what kind is the paradigm? 

GUEST. Just as if any one should assert that he neither says any thing, 
nor contradicts, but that he makes and causes all things to be known by 
one art. 

THEA. What is your meaning in all this? 

GUEST. You are obviously ignorant of the beginning of what is said: 
for, as it seems, you do not understand the word all. 

THEA. I do not. 

GUEST. I say then that you and I are in the number of all things, and 
besides us, other animals and trees. 


THEA. How do you say? 
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GUEST. If any one should assert that he would make you and me, and 
all other living things. 

THEA. Of what making do you speak? For you do not mean a 
husbandman, because the artificer you mention is a maker of animals. 

GUEST. I do say so. And besides this, he is the maker of the sea, the 
earth, the heavens, the Gods, and all other things. And as he rapidly 
makes each of these, so he sells each for a small price. 

THEA. You speak in jest. 

GUEST. What then? May not he also be said to jest, who asserts that 
he knows all things, and professes himself able to teach another all 
things, for a small sum of money, and in a short time? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But have you any species of jesting more artificial and 
apreeable than the imitative? 

THEA. I have not. For you have mentioned a very ample species, 
which comprehends all things in one, and is nearly most various. 

GUEST. Do we not, therefore, know that he who professes himself 
able to make all things by one art, in consequence of fabricating 
imitations and homonyms of things, by the art of painting, is able to 
deceive stupid young men and boys, by showing them his pictures at a 
distance, and induce them to believe that he is sufficient to effect 
whatever he pleases? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But what as to discourses, will it not appear to us that there 
is another certain art respecting these, by which seducers, as if 
employing certain incantations, are able to draw young men far away 
from the truth, by bewitching their ears with their discourses, and 
exhibiting to them images of every thing, instead of realities; so as to 
cause themselves to appear to speak the truth, and to be the wisest of all 
men in all things? 

THEA. Why should there not be another certain art of this kind? 

GUEST. Is it not, therefore necessary, Theztetus, that many of those . 
who then hear these things, after through the course of time they have 
arrived at the perfection of manhood, and consider the things themselves 
nigh at hand, and are compelled through passions clearly to handle 
realities, will then abandon their former opinions, and be induced to 
consider those things as small, which once appeared to them to be great, 
those things difficult which they once considered easy, and thus at 
length entirely subvert all the phantasms produced by discourse, through 
the works which take place in actions? 
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THE. It appears so to me, as far as my age is capable of judging. For 
I am of opinion, that as yet I rank among those who are far distant from 
the truth. 

GUEST. All we, therefore, who are present will endeavour to assist 
you. And now we shall endeavour, free from passion, to approach as 
near as possible to the truth. With respect to a sophist, then, inform me 
whether this is clear, that he ranks among enchanters, being an imitator 
of things? or must we yet doubt whether he possesses in reality the 
sciences of those things respecting which he appears able to contradict? 

THEA. But how can we doubt this, O guest? For it is nearly evident 
from what has been said that he is one of those who participate parts of 
erudition. 

GUEST. He must be considered, therefore, as a certain enchanter and 
mimic. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Come then: for we must now no longer drop our prey; as we 
have now nearly enclosed the sophist in a certain net of reasoning; so 
that he cannot hereafter escape from this. 

THEA. From what? 

GUEST. That he is one of those who work miracles. 

THEA. This also is my opinion respecting him. 

GUEST. It seems, therefore, that we should divide with the utmost 
celerity the image producing art; and that, entering into it, 1f the sophist 
evidently waits for us, we should apprehend him conformably to the 
royal mandate, and, delivering him up, exhibit our prey to the king: but 
that, if he enters into the parts of the imitative art, we should follow 
him, always dividing the part which receives him, till we apprehend 
him. For neither will he, nor any other genus, ever be able to fly from 
him who can pursue every particular through all things according to 
method. 

THEA. You speak well. And in this manner, therefore, we must act. 

GUEST. According to the superior mode of division, I now appear to 
myself to see two species of the imitative art; but in which of these we 
should place the idea which is the object of our investigation, it does not 
yet appear to me possible to know. 

THEA. But first of all inform me by division what these two species 
are. 
GUEST. I see that one indeed is the assimuilative' art. But this 
especially takes place, when any one according to the commensurations 


t See the Notes to the tenth book of the Republic. 
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of a paradigm, in length, depth, and breadth, and besides this by the 
addition of convenient colours, gives birth to a resemblance. 

THEA. What then, do not all those that imitate any thing endeavour 
to do this? 

GUEST. Not such as fashion or paint any great work. For, if they 
should impart the true symmetry of things beautiful, you know that the 
upper parts would appear smaller than is fit, and the lower parts greater, 
in consequence of the former being seen by us at a distance, and the 
latter nigh at hand. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Do not therefore artists, bidding farewell to truth, neglect real 
symmetry, and accommodate to images such commensurations as are 
only apparently beautiful? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Is it not, therefore, just to call the one species, since it 1s a 
likeness, an image? 

THEA. Perfectly so. 

GUEST. And is it not just to call the other species assimuilative? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. We must, therefore, call the other part of the imitative art, as 
we said above, assimulative. 

THEA. We must so call it. 

GUEST. But what shall we call that which appears indeed similar to 
the beautiful, but, when inspected by him who is endued with a power 
sufficient for the purpose, is found not to resemble that to which it 
appears to be similar? Must we not call it a phantasm, since it appears 
to be but is not similar? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Is not this part abundantly to be found in painting, and in the 
whole of the imitative art? 

THEA. It is impossible it should not. 

GUEST. But may we not with the greatest rectitude call that art which 
produces a phantasm, and not an image, phantastic? 

THE. Very much so. 

GUEST. I have already, therefore, said that these were two species of 
the image-producing art, viz. the assimilative and phantastic. 

THEA. Right. 

GUEST. But neither am I able now to see clearly, that of which I was 
then dubious, viz. in which of these species the sophist is to be placed. 
For this is truly a wonderful man; and it is extremely difficult to discern 
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him; since even now, in a very excellent and elegant manner, he has fled 
into a species which it is almost impossible to investigate. 

THEA. It seems so. 

GUEST. Do you then assent to this in consequence of understanding 
it? or does a certain usual impetus arising from discourse induce you to 
a rapid coincidence of sentiment? 

THEA. How, and with a view of what, do you say this? 

GUEST. O blessed man, we are truly engaged in a speculation perfectly 
difficult. For that this thing should appear and seem to be, and yet is 
not; and that a man should assert certain things, and yet not such as are 
true, - all these things have always been subjects of the greatest doubt in 
former times, and are so at present. For it follows, that he who speaks 
in this manner must either speak falsely, or be of opinion that such 
things truly are; and thus speaking, Theztetus, it is extremely difficult 
for him not to contradict himself. 

THEA. Why so? 

GUEST. Because such a mode of speaking dares to admit that non- 
being is: for otherwise it would not be false, which it is. But the great 
Parmenides, O boy, while we were yet boys, both from the first and to 
the end, rejected this mode of speaking. For, both in prose and verse,’ 
he every where speaks as follows: "Non-beings can never, nor by any 
means, be. But do thou, when inquiring, restrain thy conceptions from 
this path.” The truth of this, therefore, is testified by him, and this 
assertion will the most of all things become evident, if moderately 
discussed. Let us, therefore, if it is not disagreeable to you, consider this 
in the first place. 

THE. You may do as you please with respect to me. But do you 
consider what it is best to investigate, and in this path lead me. 

GUEST. It will be proper so to do. Tell me, then: Dare we to 
pronounce that which in no respect 1s? 

THEA. How is it possible we should not? 

GUEST. Not for the sake of contention, therefore, nor jesting, but 
seriously, every one who hears us ought to join with us in considering 
the import of this word non-being. But can we think that he who is 
asked this question would know where to turn himself, or how to show 
what non-being 1s? 

THEA. You ask a difficult question, and to me, as I may say, entirely 
impervious. 


t See The PreSocratic Philosophers, Kirk et. al., p. 248. 
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GUEST. This, however, is evident, that non-being cannot be attributed 
to any thing which ranks among beings. 

THEA. For how could it? 

GUEST. Since, therefore, it cannot be attributed to being, neither can 
any one rightly attribute it to any thing. 

THEA. Certainly not. 

GUEST. This also is evident to us, that this word something is every 
where predicated of a certain being. For it is impossible to speak of it 
alone, as if it were naked and solitary with respect to all beings. 

THEA. It is impossible. 

GUEST. Thus considering, therefore, must you not agree with me, that 
he who speaks of something must necessarily speak of one certain thing? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. For you would say, that the word something is a sign of one 
thing, and that certain-things is a sign of many things. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But it is most necessary, as it appears, that he who speaks of 
that which 1s not something must entirely speak of nothing.. 

THEA. This is most necessary. 

GUEST. Must it not therefore follow, that neither this is to be granted, 
that he who speaks of something speaks of that which is not even one 
thing, or nothing? But neither must we say that he speaks who 
endeavours to enunciate non-being. 

THEA. The doubts, therefore, in which our discourse is involved 
should come to an end. 

GUEST. You do not as yet speak of something great. For, O blessed 
man, the greatest and first of doubts still remains about these things: for 
it is a doubt which takes place about the principle of non-being. 

THE. Tell me how, and do not be remiss. 

GUEST. To that which 1s, something else belonging to beings may 
happen. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But shall we say, that any thing belonging to beings can ever 
be present to that which is not? 

THEA. How can we? 

GUEST. But do we not rank the whole of number among beings? 

THEA. Undoubtedly, if we rank any thing else among beings. 

GUEST. We should, therefore, neither attempt to attribute the 
multitude of number, nor The One, to non-being. 

THE. Reason shows that we cannot with propriety. 
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GUEST. How, therefore, can any one enunciate by the mouth, or 
altogether comprehend by the dianoétic power, non-beings, or non-being 
separate from number? 

THEA. Tell me why not. 

GUEST. When we say non-beings, do we not endeavour to adjoin the 
multitude of number? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And when we say non-being, do we not endeavour to adjoin 
The One? 

THEA. Most clearly so. 

GUEST. And besides this we say, that it is neither just nor right to 
endeavour to adapt being to non-being. 

THEA. You speak most truly. 

GUEST. Do you not, therefore, perceive, that non-being can neither 
be rightly enunciated, nor spoken, nor yet be cogitated, itself by itself, 
but that it is incomprehensible by thought, ineffable, non-vocal, and 
irrational? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Did I, therefore, just now speak falsely when I said, that I 
could produce the greatest doubt respecting it? 

THEA. What then, can we mention any doubt greater than this? 

GUEST. Do you not see, O wonderful youth, from what has been 
said, that non-being leads him who confutes it into such perplexity, that 
in the very attempt to confute it he 1s compelled to contradict himself? 

THEA. How do you say? Speak yet clearer. 

GUEST. There is no occasion to consider any thing clearer in me. 
For, when I adopted the position, that non-being ought to participate 
neither of The One, nor of many, both a little before, and now, I 
employed the term The One. For I enunciated non-being. Do you 
perceive this? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. And again, a little before, 1 said that non-being was non-vocal, 
ineffable, and irrational. Do you apprehend me? 

THEA. I do. For how is it possible i should not? 

GUEST. When, therefore, I endeavoured to adapt being to non-being, 
did I not assert things contrary to what I had before advanced? 

THEA. It appears so. 

GUEST. And in consequence of attributing this to it, did I not speak 
of it as one thing? 

THEA. Yes. 
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GUEST. And besides this, while I called it irrational, ineffable, and 
non-vocal, did we not make these assertions as pertaining to one thing? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. For we have said, that he who speaks of non-being in a 
proper manner, ought neither to define it as one, nor many, nor give it 
any appellation whatever: for it is impossible to denominate it, without 
at the same time calling it one thing. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. What then will some one say of me? For, both formerly and 
now, he will find me vanquished in this contention respecting non- 
being. So that, as I have already said, you must not expect me to speak 
properly on this subject. But come, let us now consider this affair in 
you. 

THEA. How do you say? 

GUEST. Endeavour in a becoming and generous manner, as being a 
young man, and with all your might, to assert something about non- 
being, conformable to right reason, without adding to it either essence, 
or The One, or the multitude of number. 

THEA. It certainly would be great rashness in me to engage in a 
contest in which you have been vanquished. 

GUEST. But, if it is agreeable to you, we will dismiss you and me; and 
till we meet with some one who is able to accomplish this, we will say 
that a sophist more than any other person conceals himself in an 
impervious place. 

THEA. Very much so, indeed. 

GUEST. If, therefore, we should say that he possessed a certain 
phantastic art from this use of words, he would easily attack us, and 
turn the discourse to the very contrary of what is asserted. For, while 
we call him a maker of images, he will immediately ask us what we 
assert an image to be. Consider therefore, Thextetus, what answer we 
should give to this question of the sophist. 

THEA. it is evident we should say that images are such things as are 
seen in water and mirrors, and besides this, such things as are painted 
and carved, and every thing else of this kind. 

GUEST. It seems, Theztetus, that you have never seen a sophist. 

THEA. Why so? 

GUEST. He would appear to you to wink, or to be entirely deprived 
of eyes. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. He would laugh at you for answering him by appearances in 
mirrors, and by pictures and carvings, when you speak to him as being 
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yourself endued with sight; and he will pretend that he knows nothing 
about mirrors, or water, or even sight itself, but that he alone 
interrogates you about this one thing. 

THEA. What is that? 

GUEST. That which in all the particulars you have mentioned you 
think fit to call by one name, pronouncing the word image in all of 
them, as being one thing. Speak, therefore, and give assistance, and do 
not yield to the man. 

THEA. But what, O guest, can we say an image is, except that which, 
being itself something different, approaches to a true similitude to 
another thing? 

GUEST. When you say an image is something different, do you mean 
that it is truly different, or do you assert this of something else? 

THEA. It is by no means truly different, but only appears to be so, or 
is simular. 

GUEST. Do you, therefore, call real being that which is true? 

THEA. I do. 

GUEST. But is not that which 1s not true contrary to the true? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. When, therefore, you say that which is similar is at the same 
time not true, you assert that it is not. It has however a being. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. You say that it truly ts not. 

THEA. It certainly is not; but it is truly an image. 

GUEST. That, therefore, which we called an image of being, 1s not 
truly being, and that which is not truly being, truly is. 

THEA. Non-being appears to possess a certain connection of this kind 
with being, and that in a very wonderful manner. 

GUEST. How is it possible it should not appear wonderful? You now, 
therefore, perceive that the many headed sophist, through this 
alternation, compels us unwillingly to confess that non-being in a certain 
respect 1s. 

THEA. I see it, and very much so. 

GUEST. How, then, shall we define this art, so that we may be 
consistent with ourselves? 

THEA. What is it you are afraid of, that you speak in this manner? 

GUEST. When we said that he was a deceiver about a phantasm, and 
that his art was a certain deception, whether shall we say that our soul 
then opined falsely, through his art; or what shall we say? 

THEA. This very thing. For what else can we say? 
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GUEST. But is false opinion that which opines things contrary to 
things which are? 

THEA. It 1s. 

GUEST. You say, therefore, that false opinion opines things which are 
not. 

THEA. It is necessary. 

GUEST. Whether does it opine that non-beings are not, or that things 
which have no subsistence whatever, in a certain respect are? 

THEA. If any one is ever deceived, and in the smallest degree, it 1s 
necessary he should opine that non-beings in a certain respect are. 

GUEST. And will he not also opine, that things which entirely are, in 
no respect are? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. And this also falsely? 

THEA. And this too. 

GUEST. And false speech, in my opinion, will think after the same 
manner, asserting that beings are not, and that non-being are. 

THEA. For how can it otherwise become false? 

GUEST. Nearly, no otherwise. But the sophist will not say so. For 
by what possible device can any one of a sound mind admit the things 
which have been previously granted, since they are non-vocal, ineffable, 
irrational, and incomprehensible by the dianoétic power? Do we 
understand what the sophist says, Theztetus? 

THE. How 1s it possible we should not? For he says that our former 
assertions are contrary to the present, since we have falsely dared to 
assert that non-being subsists in opinion and discourse. He likewise 
adds, that we have often been compelled to adapt being to non-being, 
though we have just now acknowledged, that this is in a certain respect 
the most impossible of all things. 

GUEST. You rightly recollect. But we should now consult what we 
ought to do respecting the sophist. For, if we should attempt to 
investigate him, by placing him in the art of deceivers and enchanters, 
you see that many doubts will arise. 

THE. Many, indeed. 

GUEST. We have, therefore, only discussed a small part of them, since 
they are, as I may say, innumerable. 

THEA. But if this is the case, it appears to be impossible to apprehend 
a sophist. 

GUEST. What then, shall we thus effeminately desist from our 
undertaking? 
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THEA. I say we ought not, if there is the least possibility of 
apprehending this man. 

GUEST. You will, therefore, pardon, and, as you just now said, be 
satisfied, if we make but a small proficiency in so arduous an affair. 

THEA. How is it possible I should not? 

GUEST. I, therefore, in a still greater degree request this of you. 

THEA. What? 

GUEST. That you do not think I am become, as it were, a certain 
_ parricide. 

THEA. Why do you request this? 

GUEST. Because it will be necessary for us to examine with our 
opponents the discourse of our father Parmenides, and to compel non- 
being in a certain respect to be, and again being, in a certain respect not 
to be. 

THEA. It appears that a thing of this kind must be contended for in 
our discourse. 

GUEST. For how is it possible this should not appear, and, as it is said, 
even to a blind man? For, while these things are neither confuted, nor 
assented to, no one can speak either about false assertions, or about 
opinion, whether respecting resemblances, or images, or imitations, or 
phantasms, or of the arts conversant with these, without being ridiculous 
in consequence of being compelled to contradict himself. 

THEA. Most true. 

GUEST. Hence, we must dare to oppose the paternal discourse; or we 
must entirely dismiss it, if a certain sluggishness restrains us from 
opposing it. 

THEA. But nothing will in any respect hinder us from opposing it. 

GUEST. I still, therefore, request a third, and a trifling thing of you. 

THEA. Only say what it 1s. 

GUEST. I just now said that I was always wearied in the confutation 
of things of this kind, and that I am so at present. 

THEA. You did say so. 

GUEST. I am afraid lest I should appear to you to be insane, in 
consequence of what I have said, and from immediately transferring 
myself upwards and downwards. For we shall enter on the confutation 
of the paternal discourse, for your sake, if we happen to confute it. 

THEA. As you will not, therefore, by any means be considered by me 
as acting in a disorderly manner by entering on this confutation, and 
demonstration, on this account engage boldly in this affair. 
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GUEST. Come then, whence shall we begin this very dangerous 
discourse? For it appears, O boy, to be most necessary for us to proceed 
in the following path. 

THEA. What is that path? 

GUEST. That we should first of all consider those things which now 
appear to be clear, lest we immediately desist from our undertaking, 
deterred by its difficulty; and that we should proceed in an easy manner, 
by mutually assenting to each other, as if we were engaged in a subject 
which may be easily discussed. 

THEA. Speak more clearly. 

GUEST. Parmenides appears to me to have spoken with ease, and 
whoever else has attempted to determine the number and quality of 
beings. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. It seems to me that each of them has related a fable to us, as 
being boys. One of them, by asserting that the things which have a 
subsistence are three;’ but that some of them sometimes oppose each 
other in a hostile manner; and at other times becoming friends, unite in 
marriage, bring forth, and administer aliment to their offspring. But 
another of these says that beings are only two, viz. the moist and the 
dry, or the hot and the cold; and these he associates with each other. 
But the Eleatic sect among us, which derives its origin from Zenophanes, 
and from others still prior to him, by denominating all things one, 
discusses its doctrines in fables. But the Iades,! and certain Sicilian 
muses posterior to these, have thought it more safe to connect these 
with each other, and to say that being is both many and one, but is held 
together by strife and friendship.* For that which is discordant always 
unites with something else, as the more vehement muses assert. But the 
more effeminate muses always loosen the many from The One; and assert 
that the universe is alternately one, and in friendship with itself, through 
Venus; and many, and hostile to itself, through a certain strife. But with 
respect to all these assertions, whether they are true or false, to oppose 
such illustrious and ancient men 1s difficult and rash. This, however, 
may be asserted without envy. 

THEA. What? 


t Viz. the Jonians. 


t This was the doctrine of Empedocles. [See The PreSocratic Philosophers, Kirk et. 
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GUEST. That they very much despised us who rank among the 
multitude. For each of them finishes his own work, without being at 
all concerned whether we can follow them in what they assert. 

THEA. How do you say? 

GUEST. When any one of them asserts that the many is, or was, or is 
generated, or that this is the case with two or one, and that the hot is 
mingled with the cold, externally adducing for this purpose separations 
and concretions, - by the Gods, Theztetus, do you understand what 
they mean by each of these assertions? Indeed, when I was younger, I 
was confident that I accurately understood that of which we are now 
dubious, when any one spoke of non-being; but now you see in what 
difficulties we are involved through doubting about it. 

THEA. I do see. 

GUEST. Perhaps, therefore, receiving in no less a degree the same 
passion in our soul respecting being, we say that it 1s easy to understand 
it when it is enunciated by any one, but that this cannot be asserted of 
non-being, though we are similarly affected with respect to both. 

THEA. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. And this very same thing has been said by us respecting the 
other particulars which we mentioned before. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. We will consider, therefore, after this respecting many things, 
if it is agreeable to you; but let us now first speculate about that which 
is the greatest and principal thing. 

THEA. Of what are you speaking? Or do you say that we ought in 
the first place to investigate being, and consider what they assert who 
are thought to evince something about it? 

GUEST. You clearly apprehend me, Theztetus. For I say that we 
ought to proceed in the same manner as if those I just now mentioned 
were present, and to interrogate them as follows: Ye who assert that the 
hot and the cold, or any two such things, are all things, what is it you 
affirm to subsist in both these, when you say that both are, and that 
each is? What are we to understand by this term of yours to bef Is it 
a third thing different from those two, and are we to establish three 
things as constituting the all, and no longer two things, according to 
your hypothesis? For, while you call either of the two being, you 
cannot say that both similarly are. For each would nearly be one thing, 


and not two. 
THEA. You speak the truth. 
GUEST. Are you, therefore, willing to call both of them being? 


THEA. Perhaps so. 
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GUEST. But, O friends, we shall say, thus also you will most clearly 
call two things one. 

THEA. You speak with the utmost rectitude. 

GUEST. Since, therefore, we are thus involved in doubt, will you 
sufficiently unfold to us what you wish to signify when you pronounce 
being? For it is evident that you have had a knowledge of these things 
for some time past: but we, indeed, at first thought we knew them, but 
now we are dubious. Instruct us, therefore, first of all in this, that we 
may not think we learn the things asserted by you, when the very 
contrary to this takes place. By speaking in this manner, and making 
this request, both to these, and to such others as assert that the all is 
more than one thing, shall we, O boy, err? 

THEA. By no means. 

GUEST. But what with respect to those who assert that the all is one, 
ought we not to inquire of them, to the utmost of our power, what they 
call being? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. To this question, therefore, they may answer: Do you say 
there is one thing alone? We do say so. Or will they not speak in this 
manner? 

THEA. They will. 

GUEST. What then, do you call being any thing? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. Do you call it The One,’ employing two names respecting the 
same thing? Or how do you say? 

THEA. What answer will they give to these things, O guest? 

GUEST. It is evident, Theztetus, that he who lays down this 
hypothesis will not be able with perfect ease to answer the present 
question, or any other whatever. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. To acknowledge that there are two names, while establishing 
nothing but one thing, is ridiculous. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And this also is ridiculous, to assent in every respect to him 
who asserts that there is a name to a thing of which no account can be 
given. 

THEA. In what manner? 

GUEST. He who establishes a name different from a thing, speaks of 
two certain things. 

THEA. He does. 
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GUEST. And besides this, if he asserts that a name is the same with a 
thing, he is either compelled to say that it is the name of nothing; or, 
if he says it is the name of something, it must happen that a name is 
alone the name of a name, but of nothing else. 

THEA. It must so. 


GUEST. And the one must be the one being alone of one, and this must 
be the one being of a name. 

THEA. It is necessary. 

GUEST. But what, do they say that which is a whole 1s different from 
one being, or the same with it? 

THEA. Undoubtedly, they will and do say so. 

GUEST. If, therefore, a whole is, as Parmenides? says, "that which is 
every where similar to the bulk of a perfect sphere, entirely possessing 
equal powers from the middle; for nothing is greater or more stable than 
this:"' - if this be the case, it is necessary that being should have a 
middle and an extremity. And having these, it must unavoidably have 
parts. Or how shall we say? 

THEA. Just so. 

GUEST. But, indeed, nothing hinders but that, when it 1s divided, it 
should have the passion of The One, in all its parts, and that thus The 
One should be every being, and a whole. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But is it not impossible that that which suffers these things 
should be The One? 

THEA. Why? 

GUEST. Because, according to right reason, that which 1s truly one 
should be said to be entirely without parts. 

THEA. It must indeed necessarily be so. 

GUEST. But such a thing as we have just now mentioned, in 
consequence of consisting of many parts, would not harmonize with The 
One. 

THEA. I understand you. 

GUEST. But whether will the whole having the passion of The One, 


be thus one, and a whole, or must we by no means say that the one is 


a whole? 


THEA. You propose a difficult choice. 
GUEST. You speak most true. for, since in a certain respect being 1s 


passive to the one, it does not appear to be the same with the one, and all 
things will be more than one. Is it not so? 


t Frag. 8, cf The PreSocratic Philosophers, Kirk et. al. p. 252. 
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THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. But likewise if being is a non-whole on account of its 
becoming passive to whole, but yet is whole itself, being in this case will 
happen to be indigent of itself. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And being, according to this reasoning, since it is deprived of 
itself, will be non-being. 

THEA. It will so. 

GUEST. And thus again all things will be more than one, since being 
and the whole are allotted their proper nature, each separate from the 
other. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. And if the whole has in no respect a subsistence, these same 
things will take place with respect to being; and besides, being not having 
a subsistence, neither will it at any time have been generated. 

THEA. Why not? 

GUEST. Whatever is generated is always generated a whole. So that 
he who does not place in the rank of beings, The One or the whole, 
ought neither to denominate essence, nor generation, as that which has 
a being. 

THEA. It appears that this is entirely the case. 

GUEST. Likewise, that which is not a whole ought not to be any 
quantum whatever. For, being a certain quantum, so far as it is so, it 
must necessarily be a whole. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. It appears, therefore, that every one will be involved in ten 
thousand other insoluble doubts, who says that being is alone either two 
or one. 

THEA. This is nearly evident by the things which have just now been 
shown. For greater and more difficult doubts will always follow each 
other in a connected series, respecting what has been above asserted. 

GUEST. But we have not yet discussed the assertions of those who 
accurately discourse about being and non-being. At the same time, what 
we have already said is sufficient. But let us again consider those who 
speak inaccurately about these, that we may perceive from all things, 
that it is in no respect more easy to say what being 1s, than what non- 
being ıs. 

THEA. It will be, therefore, requisite to consider those. 

GUEST. Indeed, there appears to be among these a certain gigantic war 
as it were, through the doubts in which they are mutually involved 
respecting essence. 


THEA. How so? 

GUEST. Some of these draw down all things from heaven and the 
invisible region to earth, seizing in reality, for this purpose, rocks and 
oaks. For, in consequence of touching all such things as these, they 
strenuously contend that that alone has a being which can be seen and 
handled,’ and this they define to be body and essence. But if any one 
says that there are other things which are without a body, they perfectly 
despise the assertion, and are unwilling to hear of any thing that is not 
corporeal. 

THEA. You speak of dire men: but I also have frequently met with 
such. 

GUEST. On the contrary, the opponents of these men very religiously 
contend supernally from the invisible region, and compel certain 
intelligible and incorporeal species to be true essence; but by their 
arguments they break into small pieces the bodies of the others, and that 
which is denominated by them truth, at the same time calling it flowing 
generation instead of essence. But between these, Theetetus, an immense 
contest always subsisted. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. Let us now, therefore, receive from each a particular account 
of the essence established by each. 

THEA. But how can we receive it? 

GUEST. From those that place essence in forms we may easily receive 
it: for they are more mild. But from those who violently draw all 
things to body we shall receive it more difficultly. And perhaps it will 
be nearly impossible to do so. It appears to me, however, that we 
should act in the following manner with respect to them. 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. It will be best, if possible, to make them in reality better: but 
if this is impossible, we must be content with making them so in our 
discourse, and suppose them to answer more equitably than at present 
they would be willing to do. For that which is assented to by better 
men possesses more authority than that which 1s assented to by worse 
men. However, we pay no attention to these things, but explore the 
truth. 

THEA. Most right. 

GUEST. Order them, therefore, as being made better to answer you, 
and to unfold the meaning of that which they assert. 


t Is not this the doctrine of those who are called experimental philosophers? If so, 
the fable of the Giants is unfolded in those men. 
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THEA. Beit so. 

GUEST. Do they, therefore, say, that what they call a mortal animal 
is any thing? 

THEA. Undoubtedly they do. 

GUEST. And do they not acknowledge that this is an animated body? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And, admitting this, do they also acknowledge that soul is 
something? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. Do they likewise assert that one soul is just, and another 
unjust; and that one is wise, and another unwise? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But does not every soul become such through the habit and 
presence of justice, and the contrary, through the habit and presence of 
the contraries to these? 

THEA. These things also they will assent to. 

GUEST. But will they say that that is altogether any thing, which ıs 
able to be present to and absent from any thing? 

THEA. They will. 

GUEST. Since, therefore, justice is something, and likewise prudence, 
and every other virtue, and the contraries to the virtues, together with 
soul in which these subsist, whether will they say that each of these is 
visible and tangible, or that all of them are invisible? 

THEA. They will nearly assert that no one of these is visible. 

GUEST. But what? Will they say that any one of things of this kind 
has a body? 

THEA. They will not give the same answer to the whole of this 
question: but soul itself will appear to them to possess a certain body; 
but with respect to prudence, and the other things about which you just 
now inquired, they will be restrained by shame from daring strenuously 
to assert, that they are either nothing, or that all of them are bodies. 

GUEST. The men, Theztetus, are clearly become better. For such of 
them as are Spartans or natives would not be ashamed to assert this, but 
would contend that whatever cannot be grasped by the hands is 
altogether nothing. 

THE. You nearly speak their conceptions. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, again ask them. For, if they are willing to 
grant that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it 1s sufficient. For we 
ask them respecting that which is connate with incorporeal, and at the 
same time with corporeal natures, what it is they look to, when they say 
that both of them have a being. 
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THEA. Perhaps they would not be able to give an answer, if they 
should suffer any thing of this kind. 

GUEST. Consider whether, in consequence of our proposing this 
question, they will be willing to admit and acknowledge that being is a 
thing of this kind. 

THEA. Of what kind? Speak, and perhaps we shall understand. 

GUEST. I say then that whatever possesses any power, whether of 
doing any thing naturally, or of suffering though in the least degree 
from the vilest thing, and though this takes place but once, - every thing 
of this kind truly is. For I define being to be nothing else than power. 

THEA. But since they cannot at present say any thing better than this, 
they must admit it. 


GUEST. It is well said: for perhaps afterwards both we and they may 
think differently. Let this then now remain acknowledged by them. 

THEA. Let it remain. 

GUEST. Let us now proceed to the others, the friends of forms. And 
do you unfold to us their sentiments. 

THEA. Be it so. 

GUEST. Do you then say that generation is one thing, and essence 
another, separating them from each other? 

THEA. We do. 

GUEST. And do you admit that by our body we communicate with 
generation, through sense, but that by our soul we communicate with 
true essence, through the reasoning power? Do you likewise say, that 
true essence always subsists similarly according to the same, but that 
generation subsists differently at different times? 

THEA. We do. 

GUEST. But, O best of men, what do you call the communion which 
subsists between these two? Is it that which we just now mentioned? 

THEA. What was that? 

GUEST. Passion or action arising from a certain power, from the 
concurrence of things with each other. Perhaps you, Thezxtetus, do not 
know what answer they would give to this question; but perhaps I do, 
through my familiarity with them. 

THEA. What answer then would they give? 

GUEST. They would not grant us that which was just now said to the 


earth-born men respecting essence. 


THEA. What was that? 
GUEST. We established this to be a sufficient definition of beings, viz. 


when a power though the smallest is present to any thing, either of 
acting or suffering. 
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THEA. We did. 

GUEST. To this they will say, that a power of acting and suffering is 
present with generation, but that no power of this kind is adapted to 
essence. 

THEA. They will, therefore, speak to the purpose. 

GUEST. To this, however, we must say, that we require to hear from 
them still more clearly, whether they acknowledge that the soul knows, 
and that essence is known. 

THEA. They certainly say so. | 

GUEST. But what? Do you say that to know, or to be known, is 
action, or passion, or both? Or do you say that action is one thing, and 
passion another? Or that neither of these participates in no respect of 
the other? It is evident, indeed, that neither participates of the other. 
For, if they admitted this, they would contradict what they asserted 
above. 

THEA. I understand you. 

GUEST. For if to know was to do something, it would necessarily 
happen that what is known would suffer, or become passive. And thus, 
according to this reasoning, essence being known by knowledge, would, 
so far as it is known, be moved, through becoming passive; which we 
say cannot take place about a thing at rest. 

THE. Right. 

GUEST. What then, by Jupiter, shall we be easily persuaded that true 
motion, life, soul,' and prudence, are not present to that which is 
perfectly being, and that it neither lives, nor 1s wise, but abides 
immovable, not possessing a venerable and holy intellect? 

THEA. But it would be a dire thing, O guest, to admit this. 

GUEST. Shall we say then that it possesses intellect, but not life? 

THEA. And how? 

GUEST. Or shall we say that both these reside in it, but that it does 
not possess these in soul? 

THEA. But after what other manner can it possess these? 

GUEST. Shall we then say that it possesses intellect, life, and soul, but 
that, though animated, it abides perfectly immovable? 

THEA. All these things appear to me to be irrational. 

GUEST. We must therefore grant, that both that which is moved, and 
motion, are beings. 


THEA. Undoubtedly. 


t All these are causally contained in the first being, because it is better than all these. 
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GUEST. It follows therefore, Theztetus, that intellect will never in any 
respect be present to any thing immovable. 

THEA. It does follow. 

GUEST. But, indeed, if we grant that all things are borne along and 
moved, we shall by such an assertion take away sameness from beings. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. Does it appear to you that that which subsists according to 
the same, and in a similar manner, and about the same, can ever subsist 
without permanency? 

THEA. By no means. 

GUEST. But do you perceive that intellect ever was, or is, without 
these? 

THEA. In the smallest degree. 

GUEST. But besides this, we should oppose, by every possible 
argument, him who entirely taking away science, or prudence, or 
intellect, strenuously endeavours to introduce any thing else. 

THEA. And very much so. 

GUEST. But it is perfectly necessary, as it appears, that the 
philosopher, and he who honours these things in the highest degree, 
should not assent to those who asserting that there is either one, or 
many species of things, consider the universe as standing still: nor yet 
should he by any means hear those who affirm that being 1s every where 
moved; but, according to the opinion even of boys, he should call things 
immovable, and things moved, considered as subsisting together, being, 
and the all. 

THEA. Most true. 

GUEST. Do we not, then, now appear to have equitably 
comprehended being in our discourse? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Now therefore, Thezxtetus, as it appears to me, we are 
strangely involved in doubt. 

THEA. How so? and why do you assert this? 

GUEST. Do you not perceive, O blessed man, that we are at present 
in the greatest ignorance respecting being, and yet we have appeared to 
ourselves to say something about it? 

THEA. I do perceive it; but I do not altogether understand in what 


respect we have deceived ourselves. 

GUEST. Consider more clearly, whether, in consequence of assenting 
to these things, any one may justly interrogate us, in the same manner 
as we interrogated those who said that the whole of things consisted of 


the hot and the cold. 
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THEA. Remind me what these interrogations were. 

GUEST. By all means: and I will endeavour to do this by asking you 
the same question as I then asked them, that we may at the same time 
make some advance in our inquiry. 

THEA. Right. 

GUEST. Do you not then say, that motion and permanency are 
contrary to each other? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And do you not likewise say, that both and each of them 
similarly are? 

THEA. I do. 

GUEST. Do you, therefore, say, that both and each are moved, when 
you admut that they are? 

THEA. By no means. 

GUEST. But do you signify that they stand still, when you say that 
both are? 

THEA. But how can I? 

GUEST. You may, therefore, place in your soul being, as a third thing 
different from these, considering it as comprehending under itself 
permanency and motion; and looking to the communion of these with 
essence, you may thus assert that both of them are. 

THEA. We seem to prophesy that being is a certain third thing, when 
we say that there are motion and permanency. 

GUEST. Being, therefore, is not both motion and permanency, but 
something different from these. 

THEA. It appears do. 

GUEST. Hence being, according to its own nature, neither stands still, 
nor is moved. 

THEA. it is nearly so. 

GUEST. Where then ought he to turn his thoughts, who wishes to 
establish in himself any clear conceptions respecting being? 

THEA. Where? | ! 
GUEST. I do not think it is yet easy for him to turn his thoughts any 
where. For, if being is not moved, why does it not stand still? For how 
is it possible, if it in no respect stands still, that it should not be moved? 
But being has now appeared to us without both these. Is this, however, 

possible? 

THEA. It is the most impossible of all things. 

GUEST. In the next place, therefore, it will be just to call to mind this. 

THE. What? 


GUEST. That being asked respecting the name of non-being, we were 
involved in the greatest doubt respecting what it ought to be. Do you 


remember? 
THEA. Undoubtedly. 


GUEST. Are we, therefore, now involved in less doubt respecting 
being? 

THEA. If it be possible to say so, O guest, we appear to be involved 

in greater doubt. 
. GUEST. Let this ambiguity then rest here. But since both being and 
non-being equally participate of doubt, we may now hope, that if one 
ot them shall appear to be more obscure, or more clear, the other 
likewise will appear to be the same: and again, that if we should not be 
able to perceive one of them, the other will also be invisible to us. And 
thus we shall pursue the discourse respecting both of them in the most 
becoming manner we are able. 

THEA. It is well said. 

GUEST. Let us relate, then, after what manner we denominate this 
same thing by many names. 

THEA. Adduce for this purpose a certain paradigm. 

GUEST. In speaking of man, we give him various appellations, and 
attribute to him colour, figure, magnitude, virtue, and vice; in all which, 
and ten thousand other particulars, we not only say that man is, but that 
he is good, and an infinity of other things: and we act in a similar 
manner with respect to other particulars; for, considering each as one 
thing, we again call it many things, and by many names. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. Whence, I think, we have given a feast to young men, and to 
those who study in old age. For it is easy for every one immediately to 
object, that it is impossible for the many to be one, and the one many. 
Hence, they will exult, not suffering us to say that a man is good, but 
that good is good, and man man. For I think, Theetetus, that you have 
often met with young men who seriously apply themselves to things of 
this kind, and sometimes with men advanced in years, who, through the 
poverty of their possessions with respect to wisdom, admire such things 
as these, and who think themselves all-wise for having discovered this. 


THEA. Entirely so. 
GUEST. That our discourse, therefore, may extend to all who have 


ever asserted any thing respecting essence, let what we shall now say in 
the way of interrogation be understood as addressed as well to these as 


to those others whom we have above mentioned. 
THEA. What is it you are now going to say? 
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GUEST. Whether we should neither conjoin essence with motion and 
permanency, nor any thing else with any thing else, but, as if things 
were unmingled, and it were impossible for them to communicate with 
each other, we should consider them as separate in our discourse? Or 
whether we should collect all things into the same, as if they were able 
to communicate with each other? Or consider this as the case with 
some things, but not with others? Which of these, Theztetus, shall we 
say is to be preferred? 

THEA. I indeed have nothing to answer to these things. Why, 
therefore, do you not, by answering to each particular, consider what 
follows from each? 

GUEST. You speak well. We will suppose them, therefore, if you 
please, to say, in the first place, that nothing has any power of 
communicating with any thing, in any respect. Will it not, therefore, 
follow, that motion and permanency in no respect participate of essence? 

THEA. They certainly will not. 

GUEST. But what? Will any one of them be, and at the same time 
have no communication with essence? 

THEA. It will not. 

GUEST. From consenting to this, all things, as it seems, will become 
rapidly subverted, as well the doctrine of those who contend that all 
things are moved, as of those who contend that all things stand still, 
together with the dogmas of those who assert that such things as subsist 
according to forms or species subsist similarly according to the same. 
For all these conjoin being with their doctrines, some asserting that 
things are truly moved, and others that they truly stand still. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Such, likewise, as at one time unite all things, and at another 
time separate them, whether dividing from one thing into things infinite, 
or into things which have finite elements, and composing from these, 
and whether they consider this as partially, or as always taking place, - 
in all these cases they will say nothing to the purpose, if there is in no - 
respect a mixture of things. 

THEA. Right. 

GUEST. Further still, we ourselves shall have discoursed the most 
ridiculously of all men, who permitting nothing pertaining to the 
communion of the passion of different, have yet used the appellation the 
other. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. They are in a certain respect compelled to employ the term 
to be, about all things, likewise the terms separate, others, and by itself, 
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and ten thousand others, from which being unable to abstain, and 
finding it necessary to insert these expressions in their discourses, they 
do not require any other confutation, but, as it is said, they have an 
enemy and an adversary at home, vociferating within, and always walk 
as if carrying about with them the absurd Eurycles.' 

THEA. You very much speak of that which is like and true. 

GUEST. But what if we should permit all things to have the power of 
communicating with each other? This, indeed, I myself am able to 
dissolve. 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. Because motion itself would entirely stand still, and again, 
permanency itself would be moved, if they were mingled with each 
other. But this indeed is impossible from the greatest necessity, that 
motion should stand still, and permanency be moved. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. The third thing, therefore, alone remains. 

THEA. It does. 

GUEST. For one of these things is necessary, either that all things 
should be mingled together, or nothing; or that some things should be 
willing to be mingled with each other, and that other things should be 
unwilling. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And two of the members of this division cannot be found. 

THEA. They cannot. 

GUEST. Every one, therefore, who wishes to answer rightly should 
adopt that which remains of the three. 

THEA. And very much so. 

GUEST. But since some things are willing to be mingled, and others 
not, they will nearly be affected in the same manner as letters. For 
some of these are incongruous with respect to each other, but others 
mutually harmonize. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. For vowels being in a particular manner the bond, as it were, 
of the other letters, pervade through all of them, so that without some 
one of these it is impossible for any two of the others to accord with 
each other. 


t "This is a proverb, says the Greek Scholiast on this dialogue, applied to those who 
prophesy evil to themselves. For Eurycles appeared to have a certain dæmon in his 
belly, exhorting him to speak concerning future events; whence he was called a 
ventriloquist.” 
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THEA. And very much so. 

GUEST. Does every one, therefore, know what letters will 
communicate with each other? or is art requisite in order to accomplish 
this sufficiently? 

THEA. Art is requisite. 

GUEST. What kind of art? 

THEA. The grammatic. 

GUEST. And is not this the case with respect to sharp and flat sounds? 
I mean, Is not he who knows by art what sounds are consonant or 
dissonant, a musician, but he who is ignorant of this not so? 

THEA. It is. 

GUEST. And in other arts, and the privation of arts, we shall find 
other such circumstances take place. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Since then we have acknowledged, that the genera‘ of being 
are mixed with each other, after the same manner, ought not he 
necessarily to proceed in his discourse scientifically, who is about to 
show what genera mutually accord, and what do not admit each other? 
Likewise, whether these genera so hold together through all things as to 
be capable of being mutually mingled? And again in their divisions, if 
there is another cause of division through wholes? 

THEA. How is it possible science should not be requisite for this 
purpose, and nearly, perhaps, the greatest of all sciences? 

GUEST. What then, again, Theztetus, shall we call this science? Or, 
by Jupiter, have we ignorantly fallen upon the science of the liberal? 
And do we appear, while investigating a sophist, to have first found a 
philosopher? 

THEA. How do you say? 

GUEST. Do we not say, that to divide according to genera, and neither 
to think the same species different, nor a different species the same, is 
the business of the dialectic science? 

THEA. We do say so. 

GUEST. He, therefore, who is able to do this, sufficiently perceives 
one idea’ every way extended through many things, the individuals of 
which are placed apart from each other, and many ideas different from _ 
each other externally comprehended under one, and one idea through 
many wholes conjoined in one; and lastly, many ideas, every way 
divided apart from each other. This is to know scientifically, how to 
distinguish according to genus, in what respect particulars communicate, 
and how far they do not communicate with each other. 

THEA. Entirely so. 
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GUEST. But I think you do not give dialectic to any other than one 
who philosophizes purely and justly. 

THEA. For how 1s it possible to give it to any other? 

GUEST. If we seek, indeed, we shall find a philosopher in a place of 
this kind, both now and hereafter, though it is also difficult to see this 
character clearly; but the difficulty of perceiving a sophist is of a 
different kind from that with which the perceiving a philosopher is 
attended. 
| THEA. How so? 

GUEST. The former flying into the darkness of non-being, and by use 
becoming adapted to it, 1s with difficulty perceived through the 
obscurity of the place. Is it not so? 

THEA. So it seems. 

GUEST. But the philosopher through reasoning, being always situated 
near the idea of being, is by no means easily discerned, on account of 
the splendour of the region. For the eyes of vulgar souls are unable to 
support the view of that which is divine. 

THEA. It is likely that these things subsist in this manner, no less than 
those. 

GUEST. About this particular, therefore, we shall perhaps at another 
time consider more clearly, if it be permitted us. But, with respect to 
the sophist, it is evident that we should not dismiss him till we have 
sufficiently surveyed him. 

THEA. You speak well. 

GUEST. Since then it is acknowledge by us, that some of the genera 
of being communicate with each other, and that some do not, and that 
some communicate with a few, and others with many things, and others 
again are not hindered from communicating through all things with all 
things:- this being the case, let us, in the next place, following the order 
of discourse, speculate not about all species, lest we should be 
confounded by their multitude, - but, choosing certain of those which 


are called the greatest, let us, in the first place, consider the qualities of 
each, and, in the next place, what communion of power they possess 
with each other, that we may not in any respect be indigent of discourse 
about being and non-being (though we may not be able to comprehend 
them with perfect perspicuity), as far as the condition of the present 
speculation admits. If, therefore, while we are assimilating non-being, 
we should say that it is truly non-being, we should be exculpated. 

THEA. It would indeed be proper that we should. 

GUEST. But the greatest of all the genera which we have now 
mentioned are, being itself, permanency, and motion. 
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THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. And we have said that the two latter are unmingled with each 
other. 

THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. But being is mingled with both: for both after a manner are. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. These things then become three. 

THEA. Certainly. 

GUEST. Is not, therefore, each of these different from the other two, 
but the same with itself? 

THEA. It 1s. 

GUEST. What then shall we now say respecting sameness and 
difference? Shall we say that they are two certain genera, different from 
the other three, but yet always mingled with them from necessity? And 
thus are we to consider about five, and not three genera only? Or are 
we ignorant that we have denominated this sameness and difference, as 
something belonging to the other three? 

THEA. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. But, indeed, motion and permanency are neither different nor 
same. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. That which we in common call motion and permanency can 
be neither of these. 

THEA. Why? 

GUEST. Because motion would be permanent, and permanency be 
moved. For, with respect to both, the one becoming the other, would 
compel that other to change into the contrary to its nature, as 
participating of the contrary. 

THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. But yet both participate of same and different. 

THEA. They do. 

GUEST. We must not, therefore, say that motion 1s either same or 
different, nor yet must we assert this of permanency. 

THEA. We must not. 

GUEST. Are, therefore, being and sameness to be considered by us as 
one certain thing? 

THEA. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. But if being and sameness signify that which is in no respect 
different, when we again assert of motion and permanency, that both 
are, we thus denominate both of them the same, as things which have 
a being. 
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THEA. But, indeed, this is impossible. 

GUEST. It is impossible, therefore, that sameness and being should be 
one thing. 

THEA. Nearly so. 

GUEST. We must place sameness, therefore, as a fourth species, in 
addition to the former three. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But what? Must we not say that difference is a fifth species? 
Or 1s it proper to think that this, and being, are two names belonging 
to one genus? 

THEA. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. But I think you will grant, that of beings, some always subsist 
themselves by themselves, but others in relation to other things. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But different is always referred to different. Is it not? 

THEA. It 1s. 

GUEST. But this would not be the case unless being and difference 
widely differed from each other. But if difference participated of both 
species, as is the case with being, there would be some one among things 
different, which would be no longer different with reference to that 
which is different. But now it happens from necessity, that whatever 1s 
different is so from its relation to that which is different. 

THEA. It 1s as you say. 

GUEST. We must say, then, that the nature of different must be added 
as a fifth to the species of which we have already spoken. 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. And we must likewise say that it pervades through all these. 
For each one of the others is different, not through its own nature, but 
through participating the idea of difference. 

THEA. And very much so. 

GUEST. But we may thus speak respecting each of the five genera. 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. In the first place, that motion is entirely different from 
permanency. Or how shall we say? 

THEA. That it ts so. 

GUEST. It is not, therefore, permanency. 

THEA. By no means. 

GUEST. But it is, through participating of being. 

THEA. It 1s. 

GUEST. Again, motion is different from sameness. 

THEA. Nearly so. 
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GUEST. It is not, therefore, sameness. 

THEA. It is not. 

GUEST. And yet it is same, in consequence of all things participating 
of sameness. 

THEA. And very much so. 

GUEST. It must be confessed, therefore, that motion is both same, and 
not same, nor must we be indignant that it is so. For, when we say that 
itis both same, and not same, we do not speak of it in a similar manner; 
but when we say it is same, we call it so, through the participation of 
sameness with respect to itself; and when we say it is not same, we call 
it so through its communion with different, through which, separating 
it from same, it becomes not same, but different. So that it is again 
rightly said to be not same. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. If, therefore, motion itself should in any respect participate of 
permanency, there would be no absurdity in calling it stable. 

THEA. Most right, since we have acknowledged that some of the 
genera are willing to be mingled with each other, and others not. 

GUEST. And, indeed, we arrived at the demonstration of this prior to 
what we have evinced at present, by proving that the thing subsists after 
this manner. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But we may again say that motion is different from different, 
just as it is different from sameness and permanency. 

THEA. It 1s necessary. 

GUEST. It is, therefore, in a certain respect, not different and different, 
according to this reasoning. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. What then follows? Shall we say it is different from three of 
the genera, but not from the fourth? Acknowledging that the genera are 
five, about which, and in which, we propose to speculate? 

THE. And how? 

GUEST. For it is impossible to grant that they are fewer in number 
than they now appear to be. We may, therefore, safely contend, that 
motion is different from being. 

THEA. We may, most safely. 

GUEST. It clearly follows, therefore, that motion is truly non-being, 
and at the same time being, since it participates of being. 

THE. Most clearly. 

GUEST. Non-being, therefore, is necessarily in motion, and in all the 
genera. For, in all of them, the nature of different rendering them 
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different from being, makes each to be non-being. Hence, we rightly 
say that all of them are non-beings; and again, because they participate 
of being, that they are, and are beings. 

THEA. It appears so. 

GUEST. About each of the species, therefore, there is much of being, 
but there is also non-being infinite in multitude. 

THEA. It appears so. 

GUEST. Must not, therefore, being itself be said to be different from 
the others? 

THEA. It 1s necessary. 

GUEST. Being, therefore, is not so many in number as the others; for 
not being them, it is itself one, but is not other things, which are 
infinite in number. 

THEA. This is nearly the case. 

GUEST. We ought not, therefore, to be indignant at these things, since 
the genera have naturally a mutual communion. But if some one does 
not admit these things, yet, as we have been persuaded by the former 
assertions, in like manner we ought to be persuaded by these. 

THEA. You speak most justly. 

GUEST. We may also see this. 

THEA. What? 

GUEST. When we say non-being, we do not, as it appears, say any 
thing contrary to being, but only that which is different.’ 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. Just as when we say a thing 1s not great, do we then appear 
to you to evince by this word that which is small rather than that which 
is equal? 

THEA. How 1s it possible we should? 

GUEST. We must not, therefore, admit that the contrary to a thing 1s 
signified, when negation is spoken of; but thus much only must be 
asserted, that the terms not, and neither, signify something of other 
things, when placed before names, or rather before things, about which 
the names of the negations afterwards enunciated are distributed. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. This also we may consider by a dianoétic energy, if it is 
agreeable to you. 

THEA. What is that? 


t By non-being, therefore, in this place, Plato means difference, one of the five genera 
of being. 
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GUEST. The nature of different appears to me to be cut into small 
parts, in the same manner as science. 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. This nature itself is one; but a part of it residing in any thing 
and being individually defined, possesses a private appellation of its own; 
on which account there are said to be many arts and sciences. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Do not, therefore, the parts of the nature of different, which 
is itself one thing, suffer this very same thing? 

THEA. Perhaps so. But we must show how this takes place. 

GUEST. Is there any part of different opposite to the beautiful? 

THEA. There 1s. 

GUEST. Must we say that this part is nameless, or that it has a certain 
name? 

THEA. That it has a name. For every thing which we say is not 
beautiful, is not different from any thing else than the nature of the 
beautiful. 

GUEST. Come, then, answer me the following question. 

THEA. What question? 

GUEST. When any thing is defined as belonging to one particular 
genus, and is again opposed to a certain essence, does it happen that thus 
it is not beautiful? 

THEA. It does. 

GUEST. But the opposition of being to being happens, as it seems, to 
be not beautiful. 

THEA. Most right. 

GUEST. What then? Does it follow from this reasoning that the 
beautiful belongs more to beings, and the non-beautiful less? 

THEA. It does not. 

GUEST. We must say, therefore, that the non-great and the great 
similarly are. 

THEA. Similarly. 

GUEST. Hence, too, we must assert of the just and the non-yust, that 
the one in no respect is more than the other. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And the same must be said of other things, since the nature 
of different appears to rank among beings. But difference having a 
subsistence, it is necessary to place the parts of it as no less having 
subsistence. 


THEA. Undoubtedly. 
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GUEST. As it appears, therefore, the opposition of a part of the nature 
of different, and of the parts of being, are no less essence, if it be lawful 
so to speak, than being itself; nor do they signify that which is contrary 
to being, but only something different from it. 


THEA. It is most clear. 
GUEST. What then shall we call it? 


THEA. It is evident that non-being, which we have sought after on 
account of a sophist, is this very thing. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, as you say, is it no more deficient of 
essence than the others? And ought we now boldly to say, that non- 
being possesses its own nature firmly, in the same manner as the great 
was found to be great, and the beautiful beautiful, and the non-great to 
be non-great, and the non-beautiful non-beautiful? Shall we in like 
manner say, that non-being was and is non-being, as one species which 
must be numbered among many beings? Or must we still, Thextetus, 
be diffident about this? 

THEA. By no means. 

GUEST. Do you perceive, therefore, how disobedient we have been to 
the prohibition of Parmenides? 

THEA. In what respect? 

GUEST. We have wandered beyond the limits he appointed us, by thus 
continuing still further to explore and evince. 

THEA. Hows 

GUEST. Because he says, "Non-beings never, and by no means are; but 
do you, while investigating, restrain your conceptions from this path." 

THEA. He does speak in this manner. 

GUEST. But we have not only shown that non-beings are, but we have 
demonstrated what the form of non-being is. For, having evinced that 
the nature of different has a subsistence, and that it is divided into small 
parts, which are mutually distributed through all things, we then dared 
to say, that the part of it which is opposed to the being of every thing, 
is itself truly non-being. 

THEA. And to me, O guest, we appear to have spoken with the 
greatest truth. 

GUEST. Let no one, therefore, say, that we, having evinced that non- 
being is contrary to being, dare to assert that it is For we some time 
since bade farewell to him who asks whether that which is contrary to 
any thing has a subsistence, and possesses a certain reason, or is entirely 
irrational. But, with respect to that which we now call non-being, either 
some one who is not persuaded by our arguments should confute us, as 
not having spoken well; or, if he cannot do this, he must also say as we 


say, that the genera are mingled with each other, and that being and 
different pervading through all things, and through each other, different 
participating of being, zs through this participation, not being that of 
which it participates, but something else. But, being different from 
being, it clearly follows that it is necessarily non-being. And again, 
being, in consequence of participating of difference, will be different 
from the other genera: but being different from all of them, it is not any 
one of them, nor all the others, nor any thing besides itself. So thar, 
without doubt, being is not ten thousand things in ten thousand things: 
and, in like manner, each and all of the other genera are multifariously 
distributed, but are not themselves multifarious. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. And if any one does not believe in these contrarieties, he 
should consider, and assert something better than has been now said. 
Or if some one, in consequence of finding this to be a difficult 
speculation, rejoices, drawing the arguments from one side to another, 
such a one, as our present reasoning asserts, is not engaged in a pursuit 
which deserves much serious attention. For this neither possesses any 
thing elegant, nor is difficult to discover; but that is difficult, and at the 
same time beautiful. 

THEA. What? 

GUEST. That of which we have spoken above; I mean that, omitting 
these particulars, we may be able to confute any one who asserts that 
different is same, or same different. For, to show that same is different, 
and different same, that the great is small, and the similar dissimilar, and 
to rejoice in thus introducing contraries in discourse, is not a true 
confutation, but is evidently the province of one who has but a slight 
apprehension of the thing, and is recently born. 

THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. For, O excellent young man, to endeavour to separate every 
thing from every thing, 1s both inelegant, and the province of one rude 
and destitute of philosophy. 

THEA. Why so? 

GUEST. To dissolve each thing from all things, is the most perfect 
abolition of all discourse. For discourse subsists through the 
conjunction of species with each other. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. Consider, therefore, how opportunely we have now 
contended with men of this kind, and compelled them to permit one 
thing to be mingled with another. 

THEA. With a view to what? 
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GUEST. To this, that discourse may be one certain thing belonging to 
the genera of being. For, if we are deprived of this, we shall, for the 
most part, be deprived of philosophy. And further still, it is requisite 
at present that we should mutually consent to determine what discourse 
is. But, if it is entirely taken away from us, we can no longer speak 
about any thing. And it will be taken away, if we admit that things are 
not in any respect mingled with each other. 

THEA. Right. But I do not understand why we should now mutually 
_ consent to determine what discourse is. 

GUEST. But, perhaps, you will easily understand by attending to this. 

THEA. To what? 

GUEST. Non-being has appeared to us to be one of the other genera, 
and to be dispersed through all beings. 

THEA. It has so. 

GUEST. After this, therefore, we should consider whether it is mingled 
with opinion and discourse. 

THEA. On what account? 

GUEST. Because, if it is not mingled with these, it must necessarily 
follow that all things are true: but, if it is mingled with these, false 
opinion and false discourse must be produced. For to opine, or speak 
of non-beings, is itself falsehood subsisting in the dianoétic part and 
discourse. 

THEA. It 1s so. 

GUEST. But, being falsehood, it is deception. 

THEA. It ts. 

GUEST. And deception subsisting, all things must necessarily be full 
of resemblances, images, and phantasy. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But we have said that the sophist flies into this place, while 
he denies that there is any such thing as falsehood. For he asserts that 
no one can either think or speak of non-being; because it in no respect 
participates of essence. 

THEA. These things were said by us. 

GUEST. But now it has appeared that non-being participates of being. 
So that in this respect perhaps he will no longer oppose us. Perhaps 
however he will say, that of species, some participate of non-being, and 
others not; and that discourse and opinion rank among those things 
which do not participate it. So that he will again contend with us, that 
the image-making and phantastic art, in which we have said he is 
concealed, has no subsistence; since opinion and discourse have no 
communion with non-being. He will likewise assert that falsehood has 
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not any kind of subsistence, since this communion of things is no where 
to be found. Hence we must investigate the nature of discourse, 
opinion, and phantasy, that, these becoming apparent, we may perceive 
their communion with non-being; and, perceiving this, may evince that 
there is such a thing as falsehood; and, having evinced this, may bind the 
sophist in it, if he is found to be guilty; or, liberating him, investigate 
in some other genus. 

THEA. That, O guest, which we said at first about the sophist, appears 
to be very true - I mean, that he is a genus difficult to apprehend. For 
he appears to be full of problems; nor can any one arrive at his retreats, 
till he has first vanquished the obstacle which he throws in the way. 
For now we have scarcely overcome the obstacle which he hurled forth, 
I mean that non-being is not, and he immediately throws in our way 
another. Hence it is requisite to show that there is falsehood, both in 
discourse and opinion, and after this perhaps something else, and 
another thing after that, and so on, as it appears, without end. 

GUEST. He, O Theztetus, who is able to make advances continually, 
though in a small degree, ought to proceed boldly in this affair. For 
what will he be able to accomplish in other things, who is without 
ardour in these? For he who either effects nothing in these, or is 
repelled backwards, will scarcely (according to the proverb) ever take the 
city. But now, O good man, since as you say this is accomplished, we 
shall have captured the greatest wall, and the rest will be easy and 
trifling. 

THEA. You speak well. 

GUEST. Let us then now, in the first place, as we said, consider 
discourse and opinion, that we may more clearly show, whether non- 
being touches upon these, or whether both these are in every respect 
true, and neither of them at any time false. | 

THEA. Right. 

GUEST. Come then, let us again speculate about nouns, in the same 
manner as we did about species and letters. For that which is the object 
of our present investigation appears in a certain respect to have a similar 
subsistence. 

THEA. What is it you wish to be conceived respecting nouns? 

GUEST. Whether all of them harmonize with each other; or some 
accord, but others do not. 

THEA. It is evident that some accord, and others do not. 

GUEST. Perhaps your meaning 1s this, that such nouns as in an 
orderly succession assert and evince something, mutually accord; but 
that such as signify nothing by continuity, do not mutually accord. 
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THE. How do you mean? and what is it you say? 

GUEST. What I thought you would both understand and assent to. 
For there is a twofold genus of vocal declarations respecting essence. 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. One, which is called nouns, and the other verbs. 

THEA. Speak of each. 

GUEST. That which is a declaration in actions, we call a verb. 

THEA. We do. 

GUEST. But a mark or sign of voice imposed on the agents themselves, 
we call a noun. 

THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. From nouns, therefore, alone, enunciated in continued 
succession, a sentence is never produced; nor yet again from verbs 
enunciated without nouns. 

THEA. These things I have not learned. 

GUEST. But it is evident that you just now acknowledged this, when 
looking to something else. For this is what I wished to say, that when 
these are enunciated in continued succession, a sentence is not produced. 

THEA. How so? 

GUEST. As, for instance, walks, runs, sleeps, and such other words as 
signify actions, all which when any one enunciates in continued 
succession, he will not by this means produce a sentence. 

THEA. For how can he? 

GUEST. Again, therefore, when any one says, a lion, a stag, a horse, 
and such other nouns as signify agents themselves, a sentence will not 
yet be produced by this continuity. For the things enunciated do not 
evince action, or a privation of action, or the essence of a thing which 
is, or which is not, till verbs are mingled with nouns. But when they 
are harmonized, a sentence is immediately produced, and the first 
connection of these is nearly the first sentence, though it should be the 
shortest possible. 

THEA. How is this? 

GUEST. When any one says, A man learns, would you not say that 
this is the shortest and first sentence? 

THEA. I should. 

GUEST. For he then evinces something respecting things which 
actually are, or are rising into being, or have been, or will be. Nor does 
he denominate only, but he finishes something connecting verbs and 
nouns. Hence we say that he speaks, and does not alone denominate, 
and to this connection we give the name of discourse. 


THEA. Right. 
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GUEST. And thus as we said respecting things, that some harmonized 
with each other, and that others did not, so likewise with respect to the 
signs of voice, some do not harmonize, but others do, and produce 
discourse. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Further still, attend to this trifling thing. 

THEA. To what? 

GUEST. That discourse when it takes place must necessarily be a 
discourse about something: for it is impossible that it can be about 
nothing. 

THEA. It must. 

GUEST. Ought it not, therefore, to be of some particular kind? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Let us then give diligent attention. 

THEA. For it is requisite. 

GUEST. I will, therefore, enunciate to you a sentence, in which a thing 
is conjoined with action, through a noun and a verb: but do you inform 
me of what it is a sentence. 

THEA. I will, as far as I am able. 

GUEST. Theetetus sits:- is this a long sentence? 

THEA. It is not; but a moderate one. 

GUEST. It is now your business to say what it is about, and of whom 
it 1s a sentence. 

THEA. It is evident that it is about me, and of me. 

GUEST. But what again with respect to this? 

THEA. To what? 

GUEST. Theztetus, with whom I now discourse, flies. 

THE. Respecting this also, no one can say but that it is about me, 
and of me. 

GUEST. But we said it was necessary that every sentence should be of 
some particular kind. 

THEA. We did. 

GUEST. But of what kind must each of the sentences just now 
mentioned be? 

THEA. One must be false, and the other true. 

GUEST. But that which is true asserts things respecting you as they 


are. 

THE. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But that which is false asserts things respecting you different 
from what they are. 

THEA. It does. 
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GUEST. It speaks, therefore, of things which are not, as if they were. 

THEA. Nearly so. 

GUEST. And it speaks of things which have a subsistence, but which 
do not belong to you. For we say, that about every thing there are 
many things which have a subsistence, and many things which have no 
subsistence. 

THEA. Very much so. 

GUEST. In the first place, therefore, it is most necessary, that the latter 
sentence which I enunciated respecting you should be one of the 
shortest, according to the definition we have given of a sentence. 

THEA. This must now be acknowledged by us. 

GUEST. In the next place, it must be confessed that it is a sentence of 
something. 

THEA. It must. 

GUEST. But if it is not of you, it is not of any thing else. 

THE. For how should it? 

GUEST. But if it is not of any thing, it cannot in any respect be a 
sentence. For we have shown that it belongs to things impossible, that 
discourse should exist, and yet be a discourse of nothing. 

THEA. Most right. 

GUEST. When, therefore, other things are asserted of you, as if they 
were the same, and things which are not, as things which are, such a 
composition of verbs and nouns becomes altogether, as it appears, a 
really and truly false discourse. 

THEA. Most true. 

GUEST. But what with respect to the dianoétic energy, opinion, and 
phantasy, is it not now evident that all these genera, as well the false as 
the true, are produced in our souls? 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. You will easily understand, if you first of all apprehend what 
each of them is, and in what they differ from each other. 

THEA. Only inform me. 

GUEST. Are not, therefore, the dianoétic energy and discourse the 
same, except that the former is an inward dialogue without voice, of 
soul with itself? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But the fluxion from the dianoétic energy through the mouth, 
proceeding with sound, is called discourse. 

THEA. True. 

GUEST. We perceive this also in discourse. 

THEA. What? 


GUEST. Affirmation and negation. 

THEA. We do. 

GUEST. When, therefore, this takes place in the soul according to the 
dianoétic energy, accompanied with silence, can you call it any thing else 
than opinion? ) 

THEA. How can I? 

GUEST. But, when again, a certain passion of this kind is present, not 
according to the dianoétic energy, but through sense, can it be rightly 
denominated any thing else than phantasy? 

THEA. Nothing else. 

GUEST. Since, then, discourse is both true and false, and it appears 
that the dianoétic energy is a dialogue of the soul with itself, but 
opinion the conclusion of the dianoétic energy, and phantasy the 
mixture of sense and opinion with each other, it is necessary, since these 
are allied to discourse, that some of them should be sometimes true, and 
sometimes false. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Do you perceive, therefore, that we have found more easily 
than we expected, that opinion and discourse are sometimes false? For 
just now we were afraid, lest by investigating this matter we should 
attempt a work which it is perfectly impossible to accomplish. 

THEA. I do perceive. 

GUEST. Let us not, therefore, despair as to what remains; but, since 
these things are rendered apparent, let us recall into our memory those 
divisions according to species which we mentioned before. 

THEA. Of what kind were they? 

GUEST. We divided image-making into two species; the one 
assimilative, and the other phantastic. 

THEA. We did. 

GUEST. And we said we were dubious in which of these we should 
place the sophist. 

THEA. These things were said by us. 

GUEST. And while we were doubting about this, we were oppressed 
with a still darker vertigo, in consequence of that assertion which 1s 
dubious to all men, that there can be no such thing as either a 
resemblance, or an image, because that which is false has never in any 
respect any subsistence whatever. 

THEA. You speak the truth. 

GUEST. But now since discourse has become apparent, and likewise 
false opinion, it is possible there may be imitations of things, and that 
from this disposition the art of deceiving may be produced. 
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THEA. It is possible. 

GUEST. And was it not also acknowledged by us above, that the 
sophist is conversant with these? 

THEA. It was. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, again endeavour, by always bisecting the 
proposed genus, to proceed to the right hand part of the section, 
attending to its communion with the sophist, till, having taken away all 
his common properties, and leaving the nature peculiar to him, we may 
be able especially to exhibit this to ourselves, and afterwards to those 
who are naturally most proximate to the genus of this method. 

THEA. Right. 

GUEST. Did we not, therefore, begin dividing the effective art, and the 
art of acquiring? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. And the art of acquiring presented itself to us in hunting, 
contests, merchandize, and such-like species. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But now, since the imitative art comprehends the sophist, it 
is evident that the effective art must first receive a twofold division. For 
imitation is a certain making. We said, indeed, it was the making of 
images, and not of things themselves. Did we not? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But, in the first place, let there be two parts of the effective 
art. 
THEA. What are they? 

GUEST. The one is divine, the other human. 

THEA. I do not yet understand you. 

GUEST. If we remember what was said at first we asserted that the 
whole of the effective art was a power causing things to exist afterwards 
which were not before. 

THEA. We do remember. 

GUEST. But, with respect to all mortal animals, and plants which are 
produced in the earth from seeds and roots, together with such 
inanimate natures as subsist on the earth, whether they are bodies which 
can be liquefied, or not, can we say that they were afterwards generated, 
when before they were not, by any other than a certain fabricating God? 
Or shall we employ the dogma and assertion of many? 

THEA. What is that? 

GUEST. That nature generates these from a certain fortuitous cause, 
and which operates without thought. Or shall we say that they are 
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produced in conjunction with reason and divine science, originating 
from Deity itself? 

THEÆ. I, perhaps, through my age, often change my opinion. 
However, at present looking to you, and apprehending that you think 
these things were produced by Divinity, I think so too. 

GUEST. It is well, Theætetus. And if we thought that in some future 
time you would be of a different opinion, we should now endeavour to 
make you acknowledge this by the force of reason, in conjunction with 
necessary persuasion; but since I know your nature to be such, that, 
without any arguments from us, you would of yourself arrive at that 
conclusion to which I have drawn you, I shall dismiss the attempt; for 
it would be superfluous. But I adopt this position, that things which are 
said to subsist from nature are produced by a divine art: but that the 
things which are composed from these by men, are produced by human 
art: and that, according to this position, there are two genera of the 
effective art, one of which is human, and the other divine. 

THEA. Right. 

GUEST. But, since there are two genera, bisect each of them. 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. Just as the whole of the effective art was then divided 
according to breadth, so now let it be divided according to length. 

THE. Let it be so divided. 

GUEST. And thus all its parts will become four; two of which indeed, 
with reference to us, will be human; and two again, with reference to 
the Gods, divine. 

THEA. They will. 

GUEST. But with respect to these, as being again divided in a different 
manner, one part of each division is effective, but the remaining parts 
may be nearly called representative. And hence, again, the effective art 
receives a twofold division. 

THEA. Inform me again how each is to be divided. 

GUEST. With respect to ourselves and other animals, and the things 
from which they naturally consist, viz. fire and water, and the sisters of 
these, we know that each of these productions is the offspring of 
Divinity. Do we not? 

THEA. We do. 

GUEST. After these the images of each, and not the things themselves, 
follow; and these are produced by a demonziacal artifice. 

THEA. What kind of images are these? 

GUEST. Phantasms which occur in sleep, and such as appearing in the 
day are called spontaneous; as, for instance, shadow, when darkness 1s 
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generated in fire: but this is twofold, when domestic and foreign light 
concurring in one about splendid’ and smooth bodies, and producing 
a sensation of seeing contrary to accustomed vision, effect by these 
means a species. 

THEA. These works, therefore, of divine making are two, viz. the 
things themselves, and the image which follows each. 

GUEST. But what? Shall we not say that our art, by architecture, 
makes a house, but by painting, that other thing, the image of the 
- house, which is, as it were, a human dream effected by men awake? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Hence, by giving a twofold division after this manner to other 
things, we shall again find twofold works of our effective action, and we 
must call the one axturgic, or the thing itself effected, but the image, 
representative. 

THE. I now understand you better, and I admit these two species of 
the effective art, with a twofold division, viz. the divine and human 
according to one section; and the thing itself effected, and the offspring 
of certain imitations, according to the other. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, recollect, that of the image-producing art we 
said, one kind would be assimilative, and the other phantastic, if it 
should appear that the false is truly false, and one certain thing 
belonging to beings. 

THEA. We did say so. 

GUEST. Is it not, therefore, apparent, that we have now indubitably 
enumerated two species? 

THEA. Yes. 

GUEST. We must, therefore, again give a twofold distribution to the 
phantastic species. 

THEA. How? 

GUEST. One kind being that which 1s effected through instruments, 
but the other being the phantasm of that which exhibits itself as the 
instrument of the efficient. 

THEA. How do you say? 

GUEST. I think, when any one employing your figure causes body to 
appear similar to body, or voice to voice, this is particularly called an 
imitation belonging to the phantastic species. 

THEA. It 1s. 

GUEST. Calling this then imitative, we will divide it; but we will 
dismiss the whole of the other member, as being now weary, and we 


See the latter part of the Introduction to the Timæus. 
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will permit some other person to collect it into one, and give it a proper 
denomination. 

THEÆ. Let the member then you speak of be divided, and let us 
dismiss the other. 

GUEST. And indeed, Theætetus, it is fit to think that this also is 
twofold; but take notice on what account. 

THEA. Say. 

GUEST. Of those who imitate, some knowing that which they imitate 
do this, but others not knowing it. Though, can we place any division 
greater than that of ignorance and knowledge? 

THEA. We cannot. 

GUEST. Will not, therefore, that which we just now spoke of be an 
imitation of those that are endued with knowledge? For this man, 
knowing you, imitates your figure. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But what shall we say respecting the figure of justice, and, in 
short, of the whole of virtue? Do not many, though they are ignorant 
think that they know this, and, while they imitate that which seems to 
them to be the figure of justice, endeavour, both in words and works, 
to make it appear that it is inherent in them? 

THEA. Very many, indeed. 

GUEST. Are they not, therefore, disappointed in their expectations of 
appearing to be just, as they are not so in any respect? Or does the very 
contrary to this take place? 

THEA. The very contrary takes place. 

GUEST. I think then we must say that this imitator 1s different from 
the other, he who 1s ignorant from him who knows. 

THEA. We must. 

GUEST. Whence, then, can any one derive a name adapted to each? 
Or is it evident that it is difficult? Because a certain ancient cause of the 
division of genera into species was unknown to our ancestors, so that 
none of them attempted to divide; and on this account they were 
necessarily very much in want of names. But at the same time, though 
it may be a bolder assertion, for the sake of distinction, we shall call the 
imitation which subsists with opinion doxomimetic; but that which 
subsists ın conjunction with science, a certain historic imitation. 

THEA. Be it so. 

GUEST. The other of these appellations, therefore, must be used: for 
a sophist was not found to be among the scientific, but among imitators. 

THEA. And very much so. 
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GUEST. Let us then consider this doxastic imitator, or one who 
imitates from opinion, as if he were iron, and see whether he is sound, 
or whether he contains in himself something twofold. 

THEA. Let us consider. 

GUEST. He is, therefore, very copious. For, of sophists, one is 
foolish, thinking that he knows the things which he opines: but the 
figure of another, through his rolling like a cylinder in discourse, is 
replete with abundance of suspicion and fear, that he 1s ignorant of those 
things which he feigns himself to know before others. 

THEA. There are both these kinds of sophists, as you have said. 

GUEST. May we not, therefore, place one of these as a simple, and the 
other as an ironical imitator? 

THEA. It is proper so to do. 

GUEST. And again, shall we say that the genus of this is one or two? 

THEA. Do you see whether it is or not. 

GUEST. I consider; and two imitators appear to me: one employing 
irony among the multitude publicly, and in prolix discourses; and the 
other compelling the person who converses with him to contradict 
himself, and this privately, and by short discourses. 

THEA. You speak most rightly. 

GUEST. What then did we evince the imitator to be who employs 
prolix discourses? Did we evince him to be a politician, or a popular 
speaker? 

THEA. A popular speaker. 

GUEST. But what did we call the other, - a wise man, or sophistic? 


THEA. To call him a wise man is impossible, since we have placed 
him as one who is ignorant; but as he is an imitator of a wise man, he 


must evidently receive a similar appellation. And I now nearly 
understand that this character ought truly to be called one who 1s in 
every respect a real sophist. 

GUEST. Shall we not, therefore, bind together his name, as we did 
before, connecting every thing from the end to the beginning? 


THEA. Entirely so. 
GUEST. He, therefore, who compels those that converse with him to 


contradict themselves, who 1s a part of the ironic genus, and a doxastic 
imitator, who likewise belongs to the phantastic genus, which proceeds 
from the representative art, who is to be defined to be not a divine but 


a human production, and who by the artifice of his discourses belongs 

to the wonder-working division; he who says that a real sophist is of 

this stock and consanguinity will, as it appears, speak most truly. 
THEA. Entirely so. 


Additional Notes 


on the 


SOPHISTA 


1 (See page 290, line 242c) Of the ancient philosophers that physiologized, 
some said that the first beings were three in number, the hot and the cold as 
extremes, but the moist as the medium, which sometimes conciliates the 
extremes, and sometimes not; but they did not place the dry in the rank of a 
principle, because they thought it subsisted either from a privation or a 
concretion of moisture. On the other hand, the followers of Anaxagoras 
asserted that there were four elements, two of which, viz. heat and cold, ranked 
as agents, but the other two, dryness and moisture, as patients. Heraclitus and 
Empedocles asserted that there is one matter of the universe, but different 
qualities, with which this matter sometimes accords, and at others is dissonant. 
Heraclitus, however, was of opinion that the world, together with a certain 
discordant concord, was nearly always similar, though not entirely the same: 
for all things are in a continual flux. But Empedocles asserted that the 
substance of the world remained the same, but that in one age all things were 
dissolved into chaos through discord, and in another were adorned through 
concord. 


2 (See page 292, line 244c) Plato here dividing The One and being from each 
other, and showing that the conception of The One is different from that of 
being, evinces that what is most properly and primarily one is exempt from the 
one being. For the one being does not abide purely in an unmultiplied and 
uniform hyparxis. But The One withdraws itself from all addition; since by 
adding any thing to it you diminish its supreme and ineffable union. It is 
necessary, therefore, to arrange The One prior to the one being, and to suspend 
the latter from the former. For, if The One in no respect differs from the one 
being, all things will be one, and there will not be multitude in beings, nor will 
it be possible to name things, lest there should be two things, the thing itself, 
and the name. For all multitude being taken away, and all division, there will 
neither be a name of any thing, nor any discourse about it, but the name will 
appear to be the same with the thing. Nor yet will a name be the name of a 
thing, but a name will be the name of a name, if a thing is the same with a 
name, and a name the same with a thing; and a thing also will be a thing of a 
thing. For all the same things will take place about a thing as about a name, 
through the union of thing and name. If these things, therefore, are absurd, 
both The One and being have a subsistence, and being participates of The One. 
And hence The One is not the same as the one being. See the Introduction and 
Notes to the Parmenides. 


3 (See page 293, line 244e) The following extract from the Commentaries of 
Simplicius on Aristotle’s Physics, p.31, contains an admirable account of the 
doctrine of Parmenides concerning the first being: 

"That Parmenides did not consider the one being, to ev ov, to be any thing 
among things generated and corrupted, is evident from his asserting that The 
One is unbegotten and incorruptible. And, in short, he was far from thinking 
that it is corporeal, since he says it is indivisible; for thus he speaks: ‘nor is it 
divisible, since the whole is similar.’ Hence, neither can what he says be 
adapted to the heavens, according to the assertions of some, as we are informed 
by Eudemus, who were led to this opinion from that verse of Parmenides, 


xavrodey evxuxdov opaipync evadryKiov oyKy, 


i.e. ‘on all sides similar to the bulk of a perfect sphere:’ for the heavens are not 
indivisible, nor a sphere similar to that which Parmenides mentions, though 
they form a sphere the most accurate of all such as are physical. It is also 
evident that neither does Parmenides call the one being psychical, because he 
says that it is immovable; for the psychical essence, according to the Eleatics, 
possesses motion. He likewise says, that the whole of this one being is present 
at once, eret vuy eony opov TAr, and that it subsists according to the same, and 
after the same manner. 


Taurov ev ravTw Te pevov, Kad EMUTO TE KELTAL. 


‘same in the same abides, and by itself subsists.” And it is evident that it 
possesses the whole at once, and according to the same, in essence, power, and 
energy, since it is beyond a psychical hypostasis. Neither does he say that it 
is intellectual: for that which is intellectual subsists according to a separation 
from the intelligible, and a conversion to it. But, according to him, in the one 
being intellection, intelligible, and intellect, are the same: for thus he writes - 


Taurov ĝe €oTt voeLy TE, KOL OU EVEKEY EOTL VONDA. 


i.e. ‘Intellection, and that for the sake of which intellectual conception subsists, 
are the same.’ He adds, ov yap aveu rov eovroc, ‘for it is not without being,’ 
ze. the intelligible, in which, says he, you will find intellection has not a 
subsistence separate from being. Further still, the intellectual is separated into 
forms, as the intelligible pre-assumes unitedly, or, in other words, causally 
comprehends the separation of forms. But where there is separation, there 
difference subsists, and where this is, there non-being also is at the same time 
apparent. Parmenides however entirely exterminates non-being from being: for 
he says, ‘non-beings never are, nor do they subsist in any respect; but do thou, 
investigating in this path, restrain thy intellectual conception.’ Neither 
likewise, according to him, is the one being a thing of posterior origin, 
subsisting in our conceptions, from an ablation of sensibles; for this is neither 
unbegotten nor indestructible. Nor is it that which is common in things: for 
this is sensible, and belongs to things doxastic and deceitful, about which he 
afterwards speaks. Besides, how could it be true to assert of this, that it is at 
once all things, or that it contracts in itself intellect and the intelligible? Shall 
we say, therefore, that he calls the one being an individual substance? But this 
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indeed is more dissonant. For an individual substance is generated, 1s 
distinguished by difference, is material and sensible, and is different from 
accident. It is also divisible and in motion. It remains, therefore, that the 
Parmenidean one being must be the intelligible, the cause of all things: and 
hence it is intellect and intellection, in which all things are unitedly and 
contractedly comprehended according to one union, in which also there is one 
nature of The One and being. Hence Zeno says, that he who demonstrates The 
One will likewise assign being, not as rejecting The One, but as subsisting 
together with being. But all the above-mentioned conclusions accord with the 
one being: for it is without generation and indestructible, entire and only- 
begotten. For that which is prior to all separation will not be secondary to any 
other being. To this likewise it pertains to be all things at once, and to have 
no connection with non-being. The undivided also, and the immovable 
according to every form of division and motion, a subsistence perfectly 
uniform, and termination, for it is the end of all things, accord with this one 
being. If besides it is that for the sake of which intellection subsists, it is 
evidently intelligible: for intellection and intellect are for the sake of the 
intelligible. And if intellection and the intelligible are the same in it, the 
transcendency of its union will be ineffable.” 

After this, Simplicius, in order to give credibility to what he has said of 
Parmenides, and on account of the books of that philosopher being very rare 
in his time, the sixth century, has preserved a considerable number of his 
verses, which are well worthy the attention of the learned and philosophical 
reader. He then adds as follows: "We must not wonder if Parmenides says that 
the one being is similar to the bulk of a perfectly round sphere: for, on account 
of his poetry, he touches on a certain mythological fiction. In what, therefore, 
does this differ from that assertion of Orpheus, It is of a white texture? And 
it is evident that some of the assertions of Parmenides accord with other things 
posterior to being. Thus, for instance, the unbegotten and the indestructible 
are adapted to both soul and intellect; and the immovable and abiding in 
sameness to intellect. But all the assertions at once, and genuinely understood, 
accord with the one being. For though according to a certain signification the 
soul is unbegotten, and also intellect, yet they are produced by the intelligible. 
Likewise this one or first being is properly immovable, in which motion is not 
separated according to energy. An abiding in sameness also properly pertains 
to being. But soul and much honoured intellect proceed from that which 
abides, and are converted to it. It is likewise evident that such things as are said 
to pertain to being pre-subsist in it unitedly, but are unfolded from it with 
separation. And it seems indeed that the one being is delivered by Parmenides 
as the first cause, since it is at once, one and all, and the last boundary. But if 
he does not simply call it one, but the one being, and only-begotten, and a 
boundary but finite, perhaps he indicates that the ineffable cause of all things 
is established above it.” Simplicius concludes with observing, that the 
objections both of Plato and Aristotle to the assertions of Parmenides are 
philanthropic, and were made by those philosophers to prevent his doctrine 
from being perverted. 


4 (See page 304, line 253b) Of the sciences, some look to one scientific 
object, as medicine to health, but others extend to more than one, as arithmetic 
to philosophy, to a polity, to the tectonic art, and to many others; and others 
contribute to all arts, not the fabricative only, but also such as are theoretic, 
such as is the divisive art, of which Socrates speaks in the Philebus. As, 
therefore, in the sciences some are most total, and others partial, so in 
intelligible causes some are altogether partial, alone being the leaders of a 
peculiar number of one species, but others extend themselves to many, as equal, 
similar, and whole; for whole so far as whole is not common to all things, since 
a part so far as a part is not a whole: and others extend themselves to all things, 
because all things participate of them so far as they are beings, and not so far 
as they are vital, or animated, or possess any other idiom, but according to the 
appellation itself of being. Because, therefore, being is the first among 
intelligible causes, it has the most total order among the genera; and these are 
five in number, viz. essence, same, different, motion, permanency. For every 
being is essentialized, is united itself to itself, is separated from itself and other 
things, proceeds from itself, and its proper principle, and participates of a certain 

nency, so far as it preserves its proper form. Whether, therefore, it be 
intelligible, or sensible, or a thing subsisting between these two, it is composed 
from these genera. For all things are not vital, or wholes, or parts, or 
animated; but of these genera all things participate. Likewise essence not 
subsisting about a thing, neither will any thing else be there; for essence is the 
receptacle of other things. Without the subsistence of sameness, that which is 
a whole will be dissipated; and difference being destroyed there will be one 
thing alone without multitude. In like manner, motion and permanency not 
subsisting, all things will be unenergetic and dead, without stability and tending 
to non-entity. It is necessary, therefore, that each of these should be in all 
things, and that essence should rank as the first, being as it were the Vesta and 
monad of the genera, and arranged analogous to The One. After essence, 
sameness and difference must succeed, the former being analogous to bound, and 
the latter to infinity; and next to these motion and permanency. Of these genera 
too, some are particularly beheld about the powers, and others about the 
energies of beings. For every being so far as it is a being participates of a 
certain essence, as it is said in this dialogue, and in the Parmenides. But every 
essential power is either under same, or under different, or under both. Thus 
for instance heat, and every separative power, subsists under different, but 
coldness, and every collective power, is under same. And if there is any thing 
which subsists between these, it is under both same and different. For every 
energy is either motion or permanency, or in a certain respect both; since the 
energy of intellect may be rather said to be permanency than motion, and in like 
manner every energy which preserves the energizing nature in the same 
condition, or that about which it energizes. But the motion of bodies into each 
other does not abide in same, but departs from that in which it subsists; and 
that which changes the energizing nature in the same and about the same, is 
stable motion. Every thing, therefore, by its very being participates of this 
triad, essence, power, and energy, on account of these five genera. 
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5 (See page 304, line 253d) Here genus is signified by one idea extended 
through many: for genus is not an aggregate of species, as a whole of parts, but 
it is present to every species, to which it is at the same time prior. But every 
species subsisting separate from other species, and from genus itself, participates 
of genus. By many ideas different from each other, but externally comprehended 
under one idea, which is genus, species are signified: externally comprehended, 
indeed, genus being exempt from species, but comprehending the causes of 
species: for genera, truly so called, are both more ancient and more essential 
than the species which are ranked under them. Of genera, also, some have a 
subsistence prior to species, but others subsist in them according to 
participation. To perceive these two, therefore, viz. one idea extended through 
many, the individuals of which subsist apart from each other, is the province 
of the divisive power of dialectic; but the other two pertain to the definitive 
power of this art: for definition perceives one idea through many wholes 
conjoined in one, and collects into one definitive conception many ideas, each 
subsisting as a whole. It also connects them with each other, and perfects one 
idea from the assumption of all wholes; conjoining the many in one. Besides 
this, it considers the many which it has collected in one, lying apart, and the 
whole which is produced from them. 


THE 
PHAEDRUS 


A DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


INTRODUCTION 


Some, says Hermeas,' have endeavoured to show that this dialogue 
is concerning rhetoric, looking only to its beginning and end; others, 
that it is about the soul, since here especially Socrates demonstrates its 
immortality; and others, that it 1s about love, since the beginning and 
occasion of the dialogue originate from this. For Lysias had written an 
oration in order to prove that it is not proper to gratify a lover, but one 
who is not a lover; he being vehemently in love with Phzdrus, but 
pretending that he was not. Wishing, therefore, to withdraw him from 
other lovers, he viciously composed an oration, the design of which was 
to show that it is requisite rather to gratify one who is not a lover, than 
one who 1s; which gave occasion to Socrates to discourse concerning this 


intemperate love, together with temperate, divine, and enthusiastic love, 


because it is a love of this latter kind which should be embraced and 
followed. Others again assert that the dialogue is theological, on 
account of what is said in the middle of it. But, according to others, its 
subject is The Good, because Socrates says that the supercelestial place 


has never been celebrated according to its desert, and that an uncoloured 
and unfigured essence there subsists. And, lastly, others assert that it is 


concerning the beautiful itself. All these, therefore, form their opinion 
of the whole scope of the dialogue from a certain part of it. For it 1s 
evident that the discourse concerning the soul is assumed for the sake of 
something else, and also that concerning the first beauty: for Socrates 


ascends from other beautiful things to this, and to the supercelestial 
place. It is also evident that the discourses about love are to be referred 


to the lover. It must not, therefore, be said that there are many scopes; 
for it is necessary that all of them should be extended to one thing, that 


the discourse may be as it were one animal. In short, Socrates speaks 
concerning all-various beauty. Hence he begins from the apparent 
beauty in the form of Phzdrus, with which Lysias was enamoured, in 
consequence of falling off from the character of a true lover. But 
afterwards he proceeds to the beauty in discourses, of which Phzdrus is 
represented as a lover. From this he ascends to the beauty in soul, viz. 


to the virtues and sciences; and thence, in his recantation, to the 
mundane Gods. After which he ascends to the intelligible fountain itself 


of beauty, to the God of love, and to the beautiful itself; whence he 
again descends through the divisive art to the beauty in soul, and in the 


t In Scholiis MSS, in Phedrum. 
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virtues and sciences; and afterwards again to the beauty in discourses, 
thus conjoining the end with the beginning. In short, the whole 
intention of the dialogue may be divided into three parts, corresponding 
to three lives: - into the intemperate love, which is seen in the oration 
of Lysias; into the temperate, which is seen in the first discourse of 
Socrates; and, in the third place, into the divinely inspired, which is seen 
in the recantation, and in the last discourse of Socrates. It may also be 
said that the lovers, the loves, and the objects of love, are analogous to 
these lives. Hence they do not much deviate from the design of the 
dialogue who assert that it is concerning love, since love is seen in a 
relation to the object of love: and it is necessary indeed not to be 
ignorant of kindred differences, since Plato himself does not deliver 
casual distinctions of love, and the object of love. However, it is evident 
that the leading scope of the dialogue is not concerning love; for neither 
does it discuss its essence, nor its power, but discourses concerning its 
energies in the world, and in souls. But if Plato any where makes love 
the leading scope of a dialogue, he discourses concerning its essence, 
power, and energy. Hence in the Banquet, where love is the leading 
object, he delivers its middle nature, and its order, calling it a mighty 
dæmon, as binding secondary to primary natures. But here, a discourse 
concerning the beautiful takes the lead, to which all things are elevated 
by love. 

And here it 1s necessary to observe, that the first subsistence of the 
beautiful, the primary object of this dialogue, is in intelligible intellect, 
the extremity of the intelligible triad, where it subsists as an intelligible 
idea. It is this beauty which, according to Orpheus, when it arose, 
astonished the intellectual Gods, and produced in them an admiration 
of their father Phanes: for thus the theologist sings concerning it: 


Oavpaforv cabopwrres ev adept heyyoo aeNXTO?, 
To pev axeonmAGe xpooç abavatoo Pavytoc. 


ie. “they wondered on beholding in zther an unexpected light, with 
which the body of the immortal Phanes glittered." This beauty too, as - 
we have observed in a note on the Parmenides, is a vital intellectual 
form, the source of symmetry‘ to all things. 

With respect to the persons of the dialogue, they are Lysias, or rather 
the oration of Lysias, Phedrus, and Socrates; Lysias and Phedrus being, 


' Symmetry, according to the most accurate and philosophical definition of it, is the 
dominion of that which is naturally more over that which is naturally less excellent. 
Hence symmetry then subsists in body, when form vanquishes matter. Had Mr Burke 
known and understood the above definition of beauty, he would not have given to the 
world such a crudity as his treatise On the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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as we have said, lovers of each other, but Socrates being the curator of 
youth, and the providential inspector of Phzdrus, elevating him from 
the apparent and external beauty in words, to the beauty in soul and 
intellect. As some however have accused! the dialogue as inflated in its 
diction, on account of what is said in the recantation, it is necessary to 
observe, that Socrates employs words adapted to the things themselves. 
For, as he discourses about objects unapparent, and unknown to the 
many, he accordingly uses an elevated diction, and such as accords with 
._ an intelligible and divine essence. 

Indeed, if human nature in this its degraded condition is capable of 
receiving the inspirations of divinity, and if a part of the present 
dialogue was composed under such an influence, an accusation of this 
kind is certainly its greatest commendation. 

Hence it is justly observed by Proclus,*? "that Plato in this dialogue 
being inspired by the Nymphs, and exchanging human intelligence for 
fury, which 1s a thing far more excellent, delivers many arcane dogmas 
concerning the intellectual Gods, and many concerning the liberated 
rulers of the universe, who elevate the multitude of mundane Gods to 
the intelligible monads, separate from the wholes which this universe 
contains. And still more does he deliver about the mundane Gods 
themselves, celebrating their intellections and fabrications about the 
world, their unpolluted providence, their government about souls, and 
other particulars which Socrates discloses in this dialogue according to 
a deific energy." 

I only add, that though there are frequent allusions in this dialogue to 
that unnatural vice which was so fashionable among the Greeks, yet the 


reader will find it severely censured in the course of the dialogue by our 
divine philosopher. There can be no reason to fear, therefore, that the 


ears of the modest will be shocked by such allusions, since they are 
inserted with no other view than that they may be exploded as they 
deserve. But if, notwithstanding this, any one shall persist in 
reprobating certain parts of the dialogue as indecent, it may be fairly 
concluded, that such a one possesses the affectation of modesty without 
the reality; and that he is probably a bigot to some despicable and 
whining sect of religion, in which cant and grimace are the substitutes 
for genuine piety and worth. 


t Diczarchus, according to Cicero vi. 2. ad Atticum, is said to have reprehended this 
dialogue as too vehement, because it breathes of the dithyrambic character. 


t In Plat. Theol. lib. i. [TTS vol VII p. 59.} 
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THE 
PHAEDRUS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
SOCRATES AND PHÆDRUS 


SCENE - THE BANKS OF THE ILISSUS 


Soc. Whither are you going, my dear Phzdrus, and from whence 
came your 

PHADR. From Lysias, the son of Cephalus, Socrates; but I am going, 
for the sake of walking, beyond the walls of the city. For I have been 
sitting with him a long time, indeed from very early in the morning till 
now. But being persuaded by Acumenus,' who is your associate as well 
as mine, to take some exercise, I determined upon that of walking. For 
he said that this kind of exercise was not so laborious, and at the same 
time was more healthful, than that of the course. 

Soc. He speaks well, my friend, on this subject: and so Lysias then, 
as it seems, was in the city. 

PHADR. He was. For he dwells with Epicrates in this house of 
Morychus, which is next to that of Olympius. 

Soc. But what was his employment there? Or did not Lysias treat 
you with a banquet of orations? 

PHADR. You shall hear, if you have but leisure to walk along with 
me, and attend. 

Soc. But what, do you not think that I, according to Pindar,* would 
consider as a thing superior to business, the relation of your 
conversation with Lysias? 

PHADR. Go on then. 

Soc. Begin the relation then. 


t This Acumenus the physician is also mentioned by Plato in the Protagoras{315c], 
and by Xenophon in the third book of the Sayings and Deeds of Socrates. 


t Isthmian Odes, 1.1. Loeb p. 438. 


PHADR. And indeed, Socrates, the hearing of this is proper for you.’ 
For I do not know how it happened so, but our discourse was amatory. 
For Lysias, through the persuasion of some beautiful person, though not 
one of his lovers, had composed an oration on love, and this in a very 
elegant manner: in the course of which he asserts that one who does not 
love ought to be gratified rather than a lover. 

Soc. Generous man! I wish he had likewise asserted that this should 
be the case with the poor rather than the rich, the old than the young, 
and so in all the rest, that thus I myself, and many more of us, might be 
gratified:* for then his discourse would have been both polite and 
publicly useful. I am therefore so desirous’ of hearing his oration, that 
if you should even walk as far as to Megara, and, like Herodicus, when 
you had reached the walls, immediately turn back again, I should not 
leave you. 

PHADR. What do you say, most excellent Socrates? Do you think me 
so much of an idiot as to suppose myself capable of relating, in such a 
manner as it deserves, a discourse which Lysias, the most skilful writer 
of the present age, was a long time in composing at his leisure? I am 
certainly very far from entertaining such a supposition: though I would 
rather be able to do this than be the possessor of a great quantity of 
gold. 

Soc. O Phedrus, if I do not know Phzdrus, I am likewise forgetful 
of myself; but neither of these happens to be the case. For I well know 


Socrates acknowledges that he knew the three following things, viz. the amatory 
art, as in the Banquet he says concerning Diotima, "she taught me amatory affairs;" the 
maieutic art, as in the Theetetus he says, “divinity has ordered me to exercise 
obstetrication;” and the dialectic art, as in the Cratylus, "for I know nothing, says he, 
except to give and take words." 


t Tt is scarcely necessary to observe that Socrates says this ironically. 


S Socrates desires to hear, because he vehemently wishes, from his amatory 
disposition, to energize divinely, and to save the youth. 


`” This Herodicus, as we are informed by Hermeas, was a physician, who made 
gymnastic exercises beyond the walls, beginning from a certain commensurate interval 
at no great distance, as far as to the wall, and turning back again; and doing this often, 
he performed his exercises. 
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that he has not only heard the discourse of Lysias once,‘ but that he has 
desired him to repeat it often: and that Lysias willingly complied with 
his request. But neither was this sufficient for Phedrus; but having at 
length obtained the book, he considered that which he mostly desired 
to see. And sitting down to peruse it very early in the morning, he 
continued his employment, tll being fatigued, he went out for a walk; 
and, by the dog, as it appears to me committed it to memory, unless 
perhaps it was too long for this purpose. But he directed his course 
beyond the walls, that he might meditate on this oration. Meeting, 
however, with one who was madly fond of discourse, he rejoiced on 
beholding him, because he should have a partner in his corybantic fury; 
and desired him to walk on. But when that lover of discourse requested 
him to repeat the oration, he feigned as if he was unwilling to comply; 
but though he was unwilling that any one should hear him voluntarily, 
he was at length compelled to the relation. I therefore entreat, Phedrus, 
that you will quickly accomplish all I desire. 

PHADR. Well then, I will endeavour to satisfy you in the best manner 
I am able; for I see you will not dismiss me till I have exerted my 
utmost abilities to please you. 

SOc. You perfectly apprehend the truth respecting me. 

PHADR. I will therefore gratify you; but, in reality, Socrates, I have 
not learned by heart the words of this oration, though I nearly retain 
the sense of all the arguments by which he shows the difference between 
a lover and one who does not love; and these I will summarily relate to 
you in order, beginning from the first. 

SOc. But show me first, my friend, what you have got there in your 
left hand,* under your cloak; for I suspect that you have got the oration 


t Not to hear once, but often, says Hermeas, manifests the unwearied labour of men 
about apparent beauty. The book here signifies that sensible beauties are images of 
images, as the letters in it are primarily indicative of the soul, but secondarily of the 
reasons proceeding from the soul. A dog 1s dedicated to Hermes, and is the last vestige 
of the Mercurial series. As the present hypothesis, therefore, is about the oration of 
Lysias, and Hermes is the inspective guardian of discourse, Socrates very properly swears 
by the dog. It may also be said that he thus swears as reverencing the extremity of this 
order, and through it calling the inspective Hermes himself as a witness. 


+ The left hand here manifests that a rhetoric of this kind is extended to the worse, 
or in other words, the passive part of the soul; and that it does not pertain to the pure 
power and summit of the rational soul, viz. to intellect, but rather to the doxastic and 
phantastic part. But the book being concealed under the garment of Phzdrus, signifies 
that such rhetoric is involved in darkness, and is fallen from the light of science: for it 


is conversant with doxastic and material concerns, and with human trifles. 
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itself. And if this be the case, think thus with yourself respecting me, 
that I perfectly esteem you; but that, when Lysias is present, it is by no 
means my intention to listen to you. And therefore show it me. 

PHADR. You ought to desist: for you have destroyed those hopes, 
Socrates, which I entertained respecting you; the hopes I mean of 
contesting with you. But where are you willing we should sit, while we 
read? 

Soc. Let us, turning hither, direct our steps towards the river Ilissus: 
and afterwards, when you shall think proper to rest, we will sit down. 

PHADR. And this will be very seasonable, as it appears, for I am at 
present without shoes;' but this is always the case with you. It will be 
easy, therefore, for us to walk by the side of the brook, moistening our 
feet; nor will it be unpleasant, especially at this season of the year, and 
this time of the day. 

Soc. Go on then, and at the same time look out for a place where we 
may sit down. 

PHADR. Do you see that most lofty plane tree? 

Soc. Why, what then? 

PHADR. For there, there 1s a cool shade, moderate breezes of wind, 
and soft grass, upon which we may either sit, or, if you are so disposed, 
lie down. 

Soc. Let us go then. 

PHADR. But inform me, Socrates, whether this is not the place in 
which Boreas is reported to have ravished Orithya from Ilissus. 

SOc. It is reported so indeed. 

PHÆDR. Was it not just here then? for the brooks hereabouts appear 
to be grateful to the view, pure and transparent, and very well adapted 
to the sports of virgins. | 


t The being without shoes here signifies promptitude, the unsuperfluous, and an 
aptitude to the anagogic, which indeed were always present with Socrates, but with 
Phædrus at that time, because he was about to be perfected by Socrates. the summer 
also, and midday, are adapted to re-elevation, conformably to that saying of Heraclitus, 
that the soul that has a dry splendour 1s the wisest. The dipping the feet in the brook 
signifies the touching on generation with the last and most abject powers of the soul; for 
these are indicated by the feet: the rational soul at the same time supernally 
contemplating generation. The breezes of wind also manifest the providential 
inspiration of the Gods: but the shade signifies an intelligible, unapparent, and elevating 
power, remote from that which is sensible and which agitates; for this latter is indicated 


by the light. 
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SOC. It was not, but two of three stadia lower down, where we meet 
with the temple of Diana,‘ and in that very place there is a certain altar 
sacred to Boreas. 

PHADR. I did not perfectly know this. But tell me, by Jupiter, 
Socrates, are you persuaded that this fabulous narration’ is true? 

Soc. If I should not believe in it, as is the case with the wise, I should 
not be absurd: and afterwards, speaking sophistically, I should say that 
the wind Boreas hurled from the neighbouring rocks Orithya, sporting 
with Pharmacia; and that she dying in consequence of this, was said to 
have been ravished by Boreas, or from the hill of Mars. There is also 
another report that she was not ravished from this place, but from that. 
But for my own part, Phedrus, I consider interpretations of this kind 
as pleasant enough, but at the same time, as the province of a man 
vehemently curious and laborious, and not entirely happy; and this for 
no other reason, than because after such an explanation, it is necessary 
for him to correct the shape of the Centaurs and Chimera. And, 
besides this, a crowd of Gorgons and Pegasuses will pour upon him for 
an exposition of this kind, and of certain other prodigious natures, 
immense both in multitude and novelty. All which, if any one, not 
believing in their literal meaning, should draw to a probable sense, 
employing for this purpose a certain rustic wisdom, he will stand in 
need of most abundant leisure. With respect to myself indeed, I have 
not leisure for such an undertaking; and this because I am not yet able, 
according to the Delphic precept, to know* myself. But it appears to 
me to be ridiculous, while I am yet ignorant of this, to speculate things 
foreign from the knowledge of myself. Hence, bidding farewell to these, 
and being persuaded in the opinion which I have just now mentioned 
respecting them, I do not contemplate these, but myself, considering 


t The Athenians, says Hermeas, established a temple of Rural Diana, because this 
Goddess is the inspective guardian of every thing rural, and represses every thing rustic 
and uncultivated. But the altars and temples of the Gods, signify their allotments; as 
you may also call the altar and temple of the sun, and of the soul of the sun, this 
mundane body, or apparent solar orb. So that in this place the allotments and 
illuminations of the Gods themselves in temples will be the intelligible theory, and 
which investigates universal through particulars, and being through that which appears 
to subsist. But the temple of this theory will be intellect. 


t If any man ever knew himself, this was certainly the case with Socrates. In what 
he now says, therefore, his meaning may be, either that he does not yet know himself 
as pure soul itself, but that as being in body he knows himself; or that he does not yet 
know himself, as he is known by divinity. 
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whether I am not a wild beast,’ possessing more folds than Typhon, and 
far more raging and fierce; or whether I am a more mild and simple 
animal, naturally participating of a certain divine and modest condition. 
But are we not, my friend, in the midst of our discourse arrived at our 
destined seat? and is not yonder the oak to which you was to lead us? 

PHADR. That indeed is it. 

Soc. By Juno,’ a beautiful retreat. For the plane-tree very widely 
spreads its shady branches, and is remarkably tall; and the height and 
opacity of the willow, are perfectly beautiful, being now in the vigour 
of its vegetation, and, on this account, filling all the place with the most 
apreeable odour. Add too, that a most pleasant fountain of extreme cool 
water flows under the plane-tree, as may be inferred from its effect on 
our feet, and which appears to be sacred to certain nymphs, and to 
Achelous, from the virgins and statues with which it is adorned. Then 
again, if you are so disposed, take notice how lovely and very agreeable 
the air of the place is, and what a summer-like and sonorous singing 
resounds from the choir of grasshoppers. But the most elegant prospect 
of all is that of the grass, which in a manner so extremely beautiful, 
naturally adapts itself to receive on the gradual steep the reclining head. 
So that, my dear Phzdrus, you have led me hither as a guest in the most 
excellent manner. 

PHADR. But you, O wonderful man, appear to act most absurdly; for 
by your discourse one might judge you to be some stranger and not a 
native of the place. And, indeed, one might conclude that you had 
never passed beyond the bounds of the city, nor ever deserted its walls. 

Soc. Pardon me, most excellent Phzdrus, for I am a lover of learning: 
and, hence I consider that fields’ and trees are not willing to teach me 
any thing; but that this can be effected by men residing in the city. You 
indeed appear to me to have discovered an enchantment capable of 
Causing my departure from hence. For as they lead famished animals 
whither they please, by extending to them leaves or certain fruits; so 
you, by extending to me the discourses contained in books, may lead me 
about through all Attica, and indeed wherever you please. But now, for 
the present, since we are arrived hither, I for my part am disposed to lie 
down; but do you, assuming whatever position you think most 
convenient, begin to read. 

PHADR. Hear then. - "You are well acquainted with the state of my 
affairs, and you have heard, I think, that it is most conducive to my 
advantage for them to subsist in this manner. But it appears to me that 
I am not unworthy to be deprived of what I wish to obtain, because I 
am not one of your lovers: for lovers, when their desires cease, repent 
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themselves of the benefits which they have bestowed; but there is no 


time in which it is proper for those void of love to repent their 
beneficence; since they do not consult from necessity, but voluntarily, 
and in the best manner about their own affairs, and do good as far as 
their circumstances will admit. Besides, lovers sometimes reflect how 
negligently they have attended, through love, to their own concerns, 
what benefits they have bestowed, to their own loss, and what labours 
they have undergone; and therefore think they have conferred favours 
worthy the objects of their love. But those void of love, neither blame 
themselves for neglecting their affairs, nor complain of past labours, or 
disagreement with their familiars, as produced by some beloved object. 
So that such mighty evils being removed, nothing else remains for them 
than to perform with willingness and alacrity whatever they think will 
be acceptable to the objects of their beneficent exertions. Besides, if it 
is said that lovers make much of the party beloved, because they love in 
the most eminent degree, and are always prepared, both in words and 
actions, to comply with the desires of their beloved, though they should 
offend others by so doing; it 1s easy to know that this is not the truth, 
because lovers far more esteem the posterior than the prior objects of 
their love; and if the more recently beloved party thinks fit, they are 
even willing to treat injuriously the former subjects of their regard. But 
to what else is it proper to ascribe such a conduct, except that calamity, 
love; a conduct which he who had never experienced this passion would 
never suppose possible to exist. And besides this, lovers themselves 
confess that they are rather diseased than prudent, and that they know 
their ill condition with respect to prudence, but are unable to subdue it. 
But how can such as are properly prudent approve the desires of such 
as are thus diseased? Besides, if you should wish to choose among lovers 
the best associate, your choice must be confined to a few; but if you 
desire to find among others one most accommodated to yourself, you 
may choose out of many. And there are much more hopes of finding 
one worthy of your friendship among a many than a few. If, therefore, 
you reverence the established law, and are afraid lest the infamy of 
offenders should be your portion, it 1s proper to remember that lovers, 
who consider themselves as loved with a mutual regard, are accustomed 
to boast that they have not bestowed their labour 1n vain; but that such 
as are not infected with love, being better than these, content themselves 
with enjoying that which is best rather than the opinion of men. But 
still further, when the multitude perceive lovers following the objects of 
their affection, and bestowing all possible assiduity in this employment, 
they are necessarily persuaded that when they perceive them discoursing 


with each other, the desire of coition has either then taken place, or is 
about to do so: but they do not attempt to reproach the familiarity of 
such as are without love, as they know it is necessary that they must 
either discourse through friendship, or some other pleasure unconnected 
with coition. And, indeed, if in consequence of this doctrine you are 
afraid that it will be difficult for friendship to remain, and that 
disagreements, by some means or other arising, will become a common 
destruction to both; at the same time premising that you shall thus 
suffer a great injury in most of your transactions; if this is the case, you 
ought with much greater reason to be afraid of lovers. For there are 
many things afflictive to these, and they consider every thing as 
happening to their disadvantage. Hence, they prohibit the objects of 
their regard from associating with other lovers, dreading lest the wealthy 
should surpass them in wealth, and the learned in knowledge; and, as far 
as they are able, preserve them from the company of those who possess 
any thing good. And thus, by persuading them to abstain from such as 
these, they cause them to abandon their friends. If, therefore, you 
consider your own advantage, you will be wiser than these, and will 
entirely disagree with them in opinion. But such as are not your lovers, 
but who act in a becoming manner through virtue, will not envy your 
association with others, but will rather hate those who are unwilling to 
be your familiars; thinking that you are despised by such as these, but 
that you are benefited by your associates. So that there is much more 
reason to hope that friendship will be produced by this means, than that 
enmity will arise from such a connection. Add to this, that the most 
part of lovers desire the possession of the body before they know the 
manners, or have made trial of any thing else belonging to the beloved 
object: so that it is uncertain whether they will still wish to be friends 
to them, when the desire produced by love is no more. But it is 
probable that such as are without love, since from the commencement 
of their friendship they acted without regarding venereal delight, - it is 
probable that they will act with less ardour, but that they will leave 
their actions as monuments of their conduct in futurity. Besides, it will 
be more advantageous to you to be persuaded by me than by a lover. 
For lovers will praise both your sayings and actions beyond all measure; 
some through fear, lest they should offend you; but others, in 
consequence of being depraved in their judgment, through desire. For 
love will point you out to be such. It likewise compels the unfortunate 
to consider as calamitous things which cause no molestation to others, 
and obliges the fortunate to celebrate as pleasant, things which are not 
deserving of delight: so that it is much more proper to commiserate than 
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emulate lovers. But if you will be persuaded by me, in the first place I 
will associate with you, without caring for present pleasure, but for the 
sake of future advantage; not vanquished by love, but subduing myself; 
nor for mere trifles exciting severe enmity, but indulging a very little 
anger, and this but slowly even for great offences: pardoning, indeed, 
involuntary faults, and endeavouring to turn you from the commission 
of such as are voluntary. For these are the marks of a friendship likely 
to endure for a very extended period of time. However, if it should 
appear to you that friendship cannot be firm unless it is united with the 
lover, you should consider that, according to this, we ought not to be 


very fond of our children or parents, nor reckon those friends faithful, 
who became such, not from desire, but from studies of a different kind. 
But further still, if it is requisite to gratify in the most eminent degree 
those who are in want, it is proper to benefit, not the best of men, but 
the most needy: for, being liberated from the greatest evils, they will 
render them the most abundant thanks. And besides this, in the 
exertions of your own private benevolence, it is not proper to call your 
friends, but mendicants and those who stand in need of alimentary 
supplies. For these will delight in you, and follow you; will stand 
before your doors, and testify the most abundant satisfaction; render you 
the greatest thanks, and pray for your prosperity. But, perhaps, it is 
proper not to be pleased with those who are vehemently needy, but 
rather with those who are able to repay you with thanks, nor with 
lovers only but with those deserving your attention. Nor again, with 
those who enjoy the beauty of your youth, but with such as may 
participate your kindness when you are old. Nor with those who, when 
their desire is accomplished, are ambitious of obtaining others, but with 
those who through modesty are silent towards all men. Nor with those 
who officiously attend upon you for a short time, but with those who 
are similarly your friends through the whole of life. Nor, lastly, with 
those who, when desire is extinguished, seek after occasions of enmity; 
but with those who, when the flower of your beauty is decayed, will 
then exhibit their virtue and regard. Do you, therefore, remember what 
I have said, and consider that friends admonish lovers, that they are 
engaged in a base pursuit; but that those void of love are never blamed 
by any of their familiars, as improperly consulting about themselves, 
through a privation of love. Perhaps you will ask me whether I 
persuade you to gratify all who are not lovers. But I think that even a 
lover would not exhort you to be equally affected towards all your 
lovers: for neither would this deserve equal thanks from the receiver; 


nor would you, who are desirous to conceal yourself from others, be 


able to accomplish this with equal facility towards all. It is, however, 
necessary that you should receive no injury from your lover; but that 
some advantage should accrue to both. To me it appears, therefore, that 
I have said sufficient; but if you think any thing should be added, 
inform me what it is.” 

How does this discourse appear to you, Socrates? Is not the oration 
composed in a transcendent manner, both as to the sentiments and the 
structure of the words? 

SOc. Divinely indeed, my friend, so as that I am astonished. And in 
the same transcendent manner am I affected towards you, Phzdrus, 
while I behold you, because you appeared to me in the course of reading 
the oration to be transported with delight. As I considered, therefore, 
that you was more skilful in such affairs than myself, I followed you; 
and, in following, was agitated together with you, O divine head! with 
bacchic fury. 

PHADR. Are you disposed to jest in this manner? 

Soc. Do I appear then to you to jest, and not to speak seriously? 

PHADR. You by no means appear to be serious, Socrates. But, by 
Jupiter, who presides over friendship, tell me whether you think that 
any one of the Greeks could say any thing greater and more copiously 
on this subject? 

Soc. But what, do you think that a discourse ought to be praised by 
you and me, because its composer has said what is sufficient? and not for 
this alone, that he has artificially fashioned every word clear, and round, 
and accurate? For, if it is necessary, this must be granted for your sake: 
= for it is concealed from me, through my nothingness. Hence, I only 
attended to the eloquence of the composer; for, as to the other 
particular, I do not believe that even Lysias will think himself sufficient. 
And indeed to me, Phzdrus, it appears (unless you say otherwise) that 
he has twice and thrice repeated the same things, as if he did not possess 
a great copiousness of discourse upon the same subject: or, perhaps, he 
took no great care about a thing of this kind. And besides this, he 
seems to me to act in a juvenile manner, by showing that he can express 
the same thing in different ways, and yet at the same time, according to 
each mode, in the best manner possible. 

PHADR. You speak nothing to the purpose, Socrates: for this oration 
possesses a copiousness of sentiment in the most eminent degree. For 
he has omitted nothing belonging to his subject, which he could with 
propriety introduce: so that, besides what has been said by him, no one 
could ever be able to discourse, either more abundantly or more to the 
purpose, on the same subject, than he has done. 
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SOc. I cannot grant you this: for the wise of old, both men and 
women, who have discoursed and written on this subject, would confute 


me, if I should admit this for the sake of gratifying you. 


PHADR. Who are those ancients? and where have you heard better 
things than these? 


Soc. I do not sufficiently remember at present; but it is manifest that 
I have somewhere heard of some of these, such as the beautiful Sappho, 
or the wife Anacreon, or certain other writers. But from whence do I 
. derive this conjecture? Because, O divine man! finding my breast full of 
conceptions, I perceive that I have something to say in addition to what 
has been already delivered, and this not of an inferior nature. I well 
know, indeed, that I understand nothing about such things from myself, 
as I am conscious of my own ignorance. It remains therefore, I think, 
that I myself, like a vessel, should be filled with knowledge, through 
hearing, from the fountains of others; but that, through my dullness of 
apprehension, I should again forget how, and from whom, I received the 
information. 

PHADR. You speak, most generous man, in the most excellent 
manner. For you cannot inform me, though I should command you to 
do so, how, and from whom, you derived your knowledge; but this 
which you speak of you are able to accomplish, since you possess more 
abundant and more excellent conceptions than those contained in the 
oration of Lysias. And if you are but able to accomplish this, I promise 
you, after the manner of the nine Archons, to place a golden statue of 
an equal measure at Delphi, not of myself only, but likewise of you. 

Soc. You are of a most friendly disposition, Phzdrus, and truly 
golden, if you suppose me to have asserted that Lysias was perfectly 
faulty, and that something better might have been said than the whole 
of this: for I do not think that this can ever happen, even to the worst 
of writers. But to the point in hand, about this oration: Do you think 
that any one who asserts that it is more proper to gratify one who does 
not love than a lover can have any thing to say besides his assertion, if 
he omits to prove that he who 1s void of love is prudent, but the lover 
is not so; and praises the one, but blames the other? But I think that 
omissions of this kind are to be suffered, and even pardoned, in a writer; 
and that it is not the invention of these discourses, but the elegance of 
the composition, which ought to be praised. But in things which are 
not necessary, and which are difficult to discover, I think that not only 
the composition, but likewise the invention, should be praised. 

PHADR. I assent to what you say: for you appear to me to speak 
modestly. I will therefore allow you to suppose that a lover is more . 
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diseased than one who 1s void of love; but, if in what remains you speak 
more copiously and more to the purpose than Lysias, you shall stand in 
Olympia, artificially fabricated, near the Cypselidz.' 

SOc. You are serious, Phzdrus, because I have found fault with a man 
who 1s exceedingly beloved by you; and you think that I have in reality 
attempted to speak something more copious than what his wisdom has 
produced. 

PHADR. In this affair, my friend, you have afforded me a similar 
handle to that which I some time since afforded you, and it is necessary 
for you to speak upon this subject in the best manner you are able. 
And that we may not be compelled to adopt that troublesome method 
of comedians, by answering one another, take care of yourself; and do 
not oblige me to retort upon you “If I, O Socrates! am ignorant of 
Socrates, I am also forgetful of myself." And, "that he desires to speak, 
indeed, but feigns to be unwilling.” In short, assure yourself that we 
shall not depart from hence before you have disclosed to me that which 
you keep concealed in your breast. For there is none but us two; we are 
in a solitary place; and I am both stronger and younger than you. From 
all this, then, understand what I say; and by no means dispose yourself 
to be forced to speak, rather than to discourse of your own accord. 

Soc. But, O blessed Phzdrus! it would certainly be ridiculous in me, 
who am but an idiot, to contend with that excellent writer, and this too 
extemporary. 

PHADR. Do you know how the case stands? Cease your boasting 
before me: for I have nearly got a secret in my possession, which, when 
told, will force you to speak. 

Soc. Do not tell it, therefore, I beseech you. 

PHADR. Not tell it? But indeed I shall. For my secret is an oath. 
And therefore I swear to you, by some one of the Gods, or, if you will, 
be this plane-tree, that unless you deliver to me a discourse the very 
contrary to that of Lysias, I will never at any time either show or read 
to you another oration. 

Soc. O you wicked man! how well have you found out a method of 
compelling a lover of literature to act as your please! 

PHADR. Why then, since it is so, do you hesitate about complying? 


t The Cypselide were three princes who descended from Cypselus, a king of 
Corinth. This Cypselus reigned 73 years, and was succeeded by his son Periander, who 
left his kingdom, after a reign of 40 years, to Cypselus II. 
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Soc. I shall not indeed any longer, since you have sworn in this 
manner. For how is it possible for any one to abstain from such feasts 
as you are capable of supplying? 

PHADR. Begin then. 

Soc. Do you know what I mean to do? 

PHADR. About what? 

Soc. Why, I mean to speak covered with my garment,' that I may 
rapidly run through my discourse, and that, by not looking at you, I 
may not be hindered through shame. 

PHADR. Do not speak; and as to the rest, you may act as you please. 

SOC. Inspire me then, O ye Muses?* whether you are so called from 
the melody of singing, or from the musical tribe of shrill sounds; and so 
assist me in the discourse which this best of men compels me to deliver, 
that his associate, who formerly appeared to him to be wise, may now 
appear to him to be still more so. 

There was a certain youth, or rather a delicate young man, extremely 
beautiful, and who possessed a multitude of lovers. Among these there 
was one of a fraudulent disposition; who, though he did not love less 
than the rest, yet persuaded the youth that he was not one of his lovers. 
And asking him on a certain time to satisfy his desire, he endeavoured 
to convince him that one who was not a lover ought to be gratified 
before one who was. But he spoke to this effect: In every thing, young 
man, one principle, to those who are about to consult in a becoming 
manner, is, to know what about which they consult, or else it is 
necessary that they should perfectly wander from the truth. But the 
multitude are ignorant that they do not know the essence of every 
particular. Hence in the beginning of their disquisitions, they do not 
trouble themselves to declare what the essence of a thing is, as if they 
were very knowing in matters of this kind; but in the course of their 
inquiry they exhibit nothing more than probable reasons; and thus they 
are neither consistent with themselves, nor with others. With respect 


t The modesty of Socrates in this place must sufficiently convince the most careless 
reader of Plato, that this divine philosopher was very far from being a friend to that 
unnatural connection of the male species, which is so frequently alluded to in this 
dialogue, and which was so common among the Greeks. He indeed who has in the least 
experienced that extreme purity of sentiment and conduct which is produced by a 
cultivation of the Platonic philosophy, will require no further conviction of the chastity 
of Socratic love; but as this can never be the case with the vulgar, they can alone be 
convinced by external and popular proofs. 


t For an account of the Muses, see the notes on the Cratylus. 


to you and me, therefore, lest we should suffer that which we condemn 
in others, in our inquiry, whether the engagement of friendship ought 
to be entered upon with one who does not love, rather than with one 
who does, we ought to know what love is, and what power it possesses, 
mutually agreeing in our definition respecting it; and looking towards, 
and referring our discourse to this, we should consider whether it is the 
cause of advantage or detriment. That love, therefore, is a certain desire, 
is manifest to every one; and we are not ignorant that those who are 
void of love, are desirous of beautiful things. That we may be able, 
therefore, to distinguish a lover from one who is not so, it is requisite 
to know that there are two certain ideas in each of us, endued with a 
ruling and leading power, and which we follow wherever they conduct 
us. One of these is the innate desire of pleasures; but the other an 
acquired opinion, desirous of that which is best. But these sometimes 
subsist in us in a state of amity, and sometimes in a state of opposition 
and discord. And sometimes the one conquers, and sometimes the 
other. When opinion, therefore, is led by reason to that which is best, 
and vanquishes, it is denominated, from its vanquishing, temperance. 
But when desire irrationally allures to pleasure, and rules within us, it 
is called from its dominion, injury. But injury possesses a multitude of 
appellations: for it is multiform, and consists of many species. And of 
these ideas that which subsists in the most remarkable degree, causes that 
in which it resides to receive its appellation, and does not suffer it to be 
denominated any thing graceful or worthy. For when, with respect to 
food, desire of eating vanquishes the reason of that which is best, and 
rules over the other desires, then this desire is called gluttony; which 
likewise subjects is possessor to the same appellation. But that which 
tyrannizes about intoxication, and which through this leads its possessor 
wherever it pleases, evidently confers on him its own appellation. And 
it is sufficiently manifest how the sisters of these, and the names of the 
sister-desires when they rule with absolute sway, ought to be called. But 
that for the sake of which all this has been said is now nearly evident: 
though it will certainly be in every respect more clear if enunciated, 
than if not. For the desire which without reason rules over opinion 
tending to that which 1s right, which draws it down towards the 
pleasure of beauty, and being vehemently invigorated by its kindred 
desires about the beauty of body, leads and subdues it: this desire, 
receiving an appellation from its strength, is called love. But, my dear 
Phzdrus, do I appear to you, as I do to myself, to suffer a certain divine 
passion? 
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PHADR. Indeed, Socrates, you possess a certain fluency of expression, 
beyond what is usual to you. 

SOc. Hear me then in silence. For in reality the place appears to be 
divine. If, therefore, during my discourse, I should be often hurried 
away by the inspiring influence of the Nymphs, you must not be 
surprised. For the words which burst from me at present are not very 
remote from dithyrambic verse. 

PHADR. You speak most truly. 

Soc. But of this you are the cause. However, hear the rest; for 
perhaps that which now possesses me may depart. But this will be 
taken care of by divinity. Let us, therefore, again direct our discourse 
to the young man. What that is then, which was the object of 
consultation, has been declared and defined. But looking towards this, 
let us consider with respect to what remains, what assistance or 
detriment will very properly happen to him who 1s gratified by a lover, 
and to him who is gratified by one who is not so. 

It is necessary then that a man who 1s enslaved by desire, or who 1s in 
subjection to pleasure, should render the object of his love as agreeable 
to himself as possible. But to one diseased every thing i is pleasant which 
does not oppose his disease; but that which is better and equal is 
troublesome. Hence the lover is never willing that the object of his love 
should possess any thing more excellent than himself, or any thing 
approaching to an equality with himself; but that, as much as possible, 
he should be inferior to, and more indigent than himself. Thus, he is 
desirous that through ignorance he may become inferior to the wise, 
through timidity inferior to the bold, through inability to speak, to 
rhetoricians, and through dullness, to the acute. And when these, and 
far more numerous ills than these, according to the conceptions of the 
lover, are naturally inherent, or are produced in the beloved object, the 
lover rejoices, and even endeavours to introduce others, that he may not 
be deprived of his desired pleasure. Hence it is necessary that the lover 
should be envious of his beloved, and should endeavour by all possible 
means to exclude him from an association with others, through whom 
he may become a most excellent man; and thus in reality he is the cause 
of a mighty injury to his beloved. But the greatest injury, which he is 
the cause of, is that of depriving his beloved of the means of becoming 
eminently prudent. But he becomes most prudent through divine 


philosophy, from which the lover is necessarily compelled to withdraw 


his beloved, through the fear of being despised. And besides this, he 1s 
obliged to a variety of other artifices, that his beloved, by becoming 
ignorant of every thing, may place all his admiration upon him; and 


may thus become most acceptable to his lover, but most pernicious to 
himself. And thus with respect to things relating to the rational part, 
an association with a lover is by no means advantageous, but prejudicial 
to the party beloved. 

But after this it is necessary to consider how he, who is compelled to 


prefer the pleasant to the good, would take care of the body of his 
beloved, if it was committed to his charge. Indeed he would endeavour 


that it should not become firm and vigorous, but effeminate and soft; 
and that it should not be nourished in the pure light of the sun, but 
under the mingled shade; and that he should be educated without having 


any experience of manly labours and dry sweats; but on the contrary 
should be continually accustomed to a delicate and effeminate mode of 
living, and be adorned with foreign colours and ornaments, through the 
want of his own proper decorations: and that he should be studious of 
every thing else, which is consequent to cares of this kind. All which, 
as they are unworthy of a longer narration, having summarily defined, 


we shall proceed to what remains of our discourse. Enemies, therefore, 
in battle, and other mighty necessities, will confidently assault such a 
body, but friends and lovers will be in fear for its safety. But this, as 
sufficiently evident, we shall dismiss. Let us then, in the next place, 
declare what advantage or detriment, with respect to possessions, arises 
to us from the familiarity and guardianship of a lover. But this indeed 
is manifest to every one, but especially to a lover, that he desires above 
all things that his beloved may be deprived of the most friendly, most 
dear, and divine possessions: for he wishes to receive him destitute of 
parents, kindred and friends, thinking that these will impede and 
reprehend his most pleasant association with his beloved. Besides, he 
considers that the object of his love, if rich in gold, or any other 
possession, cannot be easily taken, and, if taken, will not be tractable to 
his desires. From all which it 1s necessary that a lover should envy his 
beloved the possession of abundance, and should rejoice in his adversity. 
Further yet, he will wish the youth to live for a long time without a 
wife, without children, and without a proper home, desiring for a very 
extended period to enjoy those pleasures which he is capable of 
affording. There are, indeed, other evils besides these, but a certain 
dæmon immediately mingles pleasure with most of them: as in that 
dreadful beast, and mighty detriment, a flatterer, nature at the same time 
mingles a pleasure by no means inelegant and rude. And, indeed, some 
one may revile a harlot, and other cattle, and studies of this kind, which 
we are daily accustomed to delight in, as noxious; but he who is a lover 
of young men, besides his being detrimental, is in his familiar converse 
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the most unpleasant of all men. For equal, according to the proverb, 
rejoices in equal. For, as it appears to me, since equality of time leads 
to equal pleasures, it produces also friendship, through similitude. But 
at the same time, the association of these is connected with satiety; and 
necessity is said to be grievous to every one in every concern. But this 
is most eminently the case in the dissimilitude of a lover towards his 
beloved. For an old man adhering to a young one, does not willingly 
leave him, either by night or by day, but is agitated by necessity and 
fury, which always affording him pleasure, lead him about, through 
seeing, hearing, touching, and in any manner apprehending his beloved; 
so that he assiduously follows him with unceasing delight. But what 
solace or pleasures can he afford his beloved, so as to prevent him, 
during the period of mutual converse, from suffering the most extreme 
molestation? And this when he beholds his countenance aged and 
deformed, together with other particulars consequent to this, which are 
not only unpleasant to be engaged with, but even to hear; necessity 
always proposing to him such a survey. For in order to oblige him to 
this, he is always watched by suspicious guards in all his actions; and is 
under a necessity of hearing the unseasonable and immoderate praises 
and reproaches of his lover; which when he is sober, are indeed 
intolerable, but when he is intoxicated, are not only intolerable, but 
base, through his employing confidence, satiety, and repetition in his 
discourse. Besides, while he loves, he is pernicious and importunate. 
But when he ceases to love, he is afterwards unfaithful to the former 
object of his love, whom he had persuaded to comply with his request, 
by employing many oaths, prayers, and promises; and whom, after all, 
he had scarcely been able to induce, by the hope of advantage, to bear 
with his troublesome familiarity. And, lastly, when he ought to repay 
him for his kindness, then receiving another ruler and patron in himself, 
viz. intellect and temperance, instead of love and fury, and thus 
becoming entirely changed, he deceives his once beloved object. And 
then the beloved calling to mind the former actions and discourses of his 
lover, desires to be thanked for his kindness, as if he was discoursing 
with the same person as before. But the other, through shame, dares 
not say that he is changed, nor does he know how to free himself from 
the oaths and promises which his former stupid dominion over him 
produced, now he has acquired the possession of intellect and 
temperance; fearing lest, if he should act as formerly, he should again 
become such as he was before. Hence it necessarily comes to pass that 
he flies from the former object of his love, the shell being turned; but 
the other is compelled to pursue him, grievously enduring his change, 
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and loading him with imprecations, as being ignorant from the 
beginning that a lover, and one who is necessarily insane, ought not to 
be gratified, but much rather one who does not love, and who is endued 
with intellect. For otherwise it would be necessary that he should give 
himself up to a man unfaithful, morose, envious, and unpleasant; 
detrimental with respect to the possession of things, and the habit of the 
body, but much more pernicious with respect to the discipline of the 
soul, than which nothing really is, or ever will be more venerable, both 
among Gods and men. It 1s necessary, therefore, my young friend, to 
consider all this, and to know that the friendship of a lover does not 
subsist with benevolence, but, like one who is hungry, is exerted only 


for the sake of being full. For, 


The eager lover to the boy aspires, 
Just as the wolf the tender lamb desires. 


This ts that which I predicted to you, O Phzdrus, nor will you hear 
me speak any further; for my discourse to you has now arrived at its 
conclusion. 

PHADR. But to me it appears that you have accomplished no more 
than the half, and that you should speak equally as much concerning 
one who is not a lover; that he of the two ought rather to be gratified; 
and that, for this purpose, the advantages which he possesses should be 
enumerated. Why, therefore, Socrates, do you now desist from 
speaking? | 

Soc. Have you not taken notice, blessed man, that I now speak in 
verse, but that it is no longer dithyrambic; and that I have done this, 
though my discourse has been full of reproach? But what do you think 
I should be able to accomplish, if I should begin to praise the other? Do 
you not perceive that, being then urged by you, and assisted by 
Providence, I should be most evidently agitated by the fury of the 
Nymphs? I say then, in one word, that as many goods are inherent in 
the one as we have numbered evils in the other. But what occasion is 
there of a long discourse? for enough has been said concerning both. 
And every thing proper to the oration has been introduced. I will, 
therefore, cross over the river and depart, before I am compelled by you 
to accomplish something greater than this. 

PHADR. Not yet, Socrates, till the heat is over. Do you not see that 
midday, as it is called, stably remains almost, even now? Let us, 
therefore, stay here, and discourse together about what has been said, 
and immediately as it begins to grow cool, we will depart. 
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Soc. You are divine, Phzdrus, with respect to discourse, and sincerely 
admirable. For I think that no one has been the occasion of more of the 
orations which exist at present, than yourself; whether by speaking of 
your own accord, or in some way or other by compelling others. I 
except only Simmias the Theban. For you far surpass all the rest. And 
now you appear to be the cause of my commencing another discourse, 
though you did not announce war, as the consequence of my refusal. 

PHADR. But how have I been the cause? and what new discourse is 
. this? 

Soc. When I was about to pass over the river, excellent man, a 
dzmoniacal’ and usual signal was given me; and whenever this takes 
place, it always prohibits me from accomplishing what I was about to 
do. And in the present instance I seemed to hear a certain voice, which 
would not suffer me to depart till I had made an expiation, as if I had 
offended in some particular a divine nature. I am therefore a prophet, 
indeed, but not such a one as 1s perfectly worthy; but just as those who 
know their letters in a very indifferent manner, alone sufficient for what 
concerns myself. I clearly, therefore, now understand my offence: for 
even yet, my friend, there is something prophetic in my soul, which 
disturbed me during my former discourse. And this caused me to fear 
lest, perhaps, according to Ibycus, I should offend the Gods, but acquire 
glory among men. But now I perceive in what I have offended. 

PHADR. Will you not inform me what it is? 

Soc. You, O Phzdrus, have repeated a dire, dire discourse, and have 
compelled me to utter the same. 

PHADR. But how? 

Soc. The discourse has been foolish, and in a certain respect impious. 
And can any thing be more dire* than this? 

PHADR. Nothing, if you speak the truth. 

Soc. What then? Do you not think that Love’ is the son of Venus 
and a certain God? 

PHADR. So it is said. 


t For a full and every way satisfactory account of the demon of Socrates, see the 
note 2 at the beginning of the First Alcibiades on demons, from Proclus. 


t This is the language of true philosophy and trye religion, that nothing can be more 
dire than impiety. 


S For an account of Love considered as a Deity, see the notes on the Banquet. 


Soc. Yet this was neither acknowledged by Lysias, nor in your 
discourse, which was deduced by you, as by a certain charm, through 
my mouth. But if Love, as is really the case, is a God, or a certain 
something divine, he cannot be in any respect evil: and yet in our 
discourse about him he has been spoken of as evil. In this, therefore, we 
have offended against Love. But, besides this, our disputations, though 
polite, appear to have been very foolish: for though they asserted 
nothing sound or true, yet they boasted as if they did, and as if they 
should accomplish something considerable, by gaining the approbation 
of some trifling deluded men. It is necessary, therefore, my friend, that 
I should purify myself. But there is an ancient purification for those 
who offend in matters respecting mythology, which Homer did not 
perceive, but which was known to Stesichorus. For, being deprived of 
his eyes through his accusation of Helen, he was not like Homer, 
ignorant of the cause of his blindness, but knew it, as being a musician. 
So that he immediately composed the following lines: 


False was my tale; thou ne’er across the main 
In beauteous ships didst fly, Troy’s lofty tow’rs to gain. 
[Fr. 32] 


And thus having composed a poem directly contrary to what he had 
before published, and which 1s called a recantation, he immediately 
recovered his lost sight.’ I am, therefore, in the present instance wiser 
than both these: for before I suffer any damage through my accusation 
of love, I will endeavour to present him with my recantation, and this 
with my head uncovered, and not as before veiled through shame. 

PHADR. You cannot, Socrates, say any thing which will be more 
pleasing to me than this. 

Soc. For, my good friend, you must be sensible how imprudent the 
Oration was which you repeated, and how shamefully I myself also 
spoke concerning a lover. For, if any one of a generous disposition and 
elegant manners, who either loves, or had formerly loved, such a one as 
himself, had heard us, when we said that lovers often excited the greatest 
enmities for the most trifling occasions, and that they were envious of, 
and injurious to, their beloved, would he not have thought that he was 
hearing men educated in ships, and who were perfectly unacquainted 
with liberal love? or do you think that he would by any means have 
assented to our accusation of love? 

PHADR. By Jupiter, Socrates, perhaps he would not. 

Soc. Reverencing, therefore, such a man as this, and fearing Love 
himself, I desire, as it were, with a potable oration, to wash away that 
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salt and bitter discourse which we have lately heard. And I would 

advise Lysias himself, for similar reasons, to write as soon as possible 

that a lover ought rather to be gratified than one who is without love. 
PHADR. You may be well assured that he will do so; for, after you 


have spoken in praise of a lover, it will be necessary that Lysias should 
compelled by me to do the same. 
Soc. This indeed I believe, while you remain affected as you are at 


present. 


PHADR. Speak then confidently. 
Soc. But will you not permit me to suppose that the same young 


man is present, to whom I addressed my former discourse, lest, in 
consequence of not hearing my recantation, he should rashly gratify one 
who is not a lover? 

PHADR. He will always be very nearly present with you, when you 
are willing he should be so. 

SOc. In this manner then, O beautiful young man, understand that 
the former discourse was that of Phædrus the Myrrhinusian, the 
offspring of Pythocles; but that this which I am now about to deliver is 
the discourse of Stesichorus the Imerzan, and the son of Euphemus. 
But he began his oration as follows: 

"The discourse is not true which asserts that, though a lover should be 
present, one who is not a lover ought to be gratified before him, because 
the one is agitated with fury, but the other is prudent in his conduct. 
For if it was simply true that mania is evil, this would be beautifully 


asserted. But now the greatest goods’ are produced for us through 
mania, and are assigned to us by a divine gift. For the predicting 
prophetess at Delphi, and the priestesses in Dodona,’ have, when insane 
procured many advantages, both privately and publicly, to the Greeks; 
but when they have been in a prudent state, they have been the cause 
of very trifling benefits, or indeed of none at all. And if we should 
speak of the Sibyl,” and others who have employed deific prophecy, 
rightly predicting many things to many respecting futurity, we should 
be too prolix, and at the same time only speak of that which is manifest 
to every one. This indeed is worthy of being testified, that such of the 
ancients as gave names to things, did not consider mania as either base 
or disgraceful. For they did not connect the appellation of mania with 
that most beautiful art, by which we are enabled to judge of the future, 
as if it was something noxious; but they gave it a name of this kind, as 
something beneficial, when it subsists through a divine allotment. But 
men of the present day, being ignorant of what is becoming, by the 
insertion of the letter 7, call it wayrixyn, or the art of divining. Indeed 


the investigations of futurity, by prudent men, which take place through 
birds, and a variety of other tokens, as proceeding from the dianoétic 
part through human intelligence, they denominated intellect and 
intellective opinion; which the moderns, through a reverence of the w, 
denominate augurial, or pertaining to augury. By how much more 
perfect and honourable, therefore, prophecy is than augury, and the 
name and operation of the one than the name and operation of the 
other, by so much did the ancients testify that mania proceeding from 
divinity is more beautiful than prudence which proceeds from men. But 
indeed, in the greatest diseases and labours to which certain persons are 
sometimes subject through the indignation of the Gods in consequence 
of guilt, mania when it takes place, predicting what they stand in need 
of, discovers a liberation from such evils, by flying to prayer and the 
worship of the Gods. Hence, obtaining by this means purifications and 
the advantages of initiation, it renders him who possesses it free from 
disasters, both for the present and future time, by discovering to him 
who is properly insane and possessed by divinity a solution of his 
present evils. But the third species is a possession and mania descending 
from the Muses, which receiving a soul tender and solitary, rouses and 
apitates it with Bacchic fury, according to odes and other species of 
poetry; in consequence of which, by adorning the infinite actions of 
antiquity, it becomes the means of instructing posterity. But he who 
approaches to the poetic gates without the mania of the Muses,’ 
persuading himself that he can become a poet, in a manner perfectly 
sufficient from art alone, will, both as to himself and his poetry, be 
imperfect; since the poetry which is produced by prudence vanishes 
before that which is the progeny of mania. So many then are the 
beautiful works arising from divine mania, and still more than these, 
which, if it was requisite, I should relate. So that we ought not to be 
afraid of mania; nor should any reason disturb us, which endeavours to 
evince that we ought to prefer a prudent friend to one who is divinely 
agitated: for he who asserts this, ought likewise to show, in order to gain 
the victory, that love was not sent from the Gods for the utility of the © 
lover and his beloved. But, on the contrary, it must now be shown by 
us that a mania of this kind was sent by the Gods, for the purpose of 
producing the greatest felicity. The demonstration, indeed, will be to 
the unworthy incredible, but to the wise, an object of belief. It is 
necessary, therefore, in the first place, that, beholding the passions and 


' See the Note on the tenth book of the Republic, concerning the different kinds of 
poetry [TTS vol. IX p. 565 ff]. 
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operations of the divine and human soul, we should understand the 
truth concerning the nature of each. Let this then be the beginning of 
the demonstration: 

Every soul is immortal:'' for that which is perpetually moved is 
eternal. But that which moves another and is moved by another, when 
it has a cessation of motion, has also a cessation of life. Hence that 
alone which moves itself, because it does not desert itself, never ceases 
to be moved; but this also is the fountain and principle of motion to 
other things which are moved. But a principle 1s unbegotten: for every 
thing which is generated, is necessarily generated from a principle, while 
the principle itself is incapable of being generated. For neither could it 
any longer be a principle, if it was generated from an external cause. 
Since then it is unbegotten, it is also necessary that it should be 
incorruptible: for, should the principle become extinct, it could neither 
renew its being from another, nor generate another from itself, since it 
is necessary that all things should be generated from that which is the 
principle. And thus the beginning of motion 1s derived from that which 
moves itself: and this can neither be destroyed nor generated. For, if 
this were admitted, all heaven and earth falling together must stop; nor 
could any force be found, whence being moved, they would be again 
generated. Since then it appears that a self-motive nature is immortal, 
he who asserts that this 1s the very essence and definition of soul, will 
have no occasion to blush. For every body to which motion externally 
accedes, is inanimate. But that to which motion 1s inherent from itself, 
is animated; as if this was the very nature of soul. And if there is 
nothing else which moves itself except soul, soul is necessarily without 
generation, and immortal. And thus much may suffice, concerning the 
immortality of the soul.” 

But respecting its idea” we must speak after the following manner: To 
give a perfect description of its nature, would indeed be the employment 
of narration every way prolix and divine; but to describe a certain 
similitude of this idea is the business of a human and shorter discourse. 
Let it then be similar to the kindred power of a winged chariot and 
charioteer. All the horses and chariots of the Gods are indeed good, and 
composed from things good; but those of other natures are mixed. And, 
in the first place, our principal part governs the reins of its two-yoked 
car. In the next place, one of the horses is good and beautiful, and is 
composed from things of this kind; but the other is of a contrary nature, 
and is composed of contrary qualities: and on this account our course 1s 
necessarily difficult and hard. But we must endeavour to explain why 
it is called in a certain respect a mortal and immortal animal. Every 
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soul takes care of every thing which is inanimate, and revolves about the 
whole of heaven, becoming situated at different times in different forms. 
While it is perfect, indeed, and winged, its course is sublime, and it 
governs the universe. But the soul whose wings suffer a defluxion verges 
downward, till something solid terminates its descent; whence it receives 
a terrene body, as its destined receptacle, which appears to move itself 
through the power of the soul: and the whole is called an animal 
composed from soul and body, and is surnamed a mortal animal. But 
that which is immortal is perceived by no rational deduction, except that 
which is hypothetical and feigned: since we neither see, nor sufficiently 
understand, that a God 1s a certain immortal animal endued with a soul, 
and possessing a body naturally conjoined with soul, through the whole 
of time. These things however are asserted, and may exist, as it pleases 
divinity. But let us now declare the cause through which the wings 
were cast aside, and fell from the soul. And this is of the following 
kind: There is a natural power in the wings of the soul, to raise that 
which is weighty on high, where the genus of the Gods resides. But of 
every thing subsisting about body, the soul most participates of that 
which is divine. But that which is divine is beautiful, wise, and good, 
and whatever can be asserted of a similar kind. And with these indeed 
the winged nature of the soul is especially nourished and increased: but 
it departs from its integrity, and perishes, through that which is evil and 
base, and from contraries of a similar kind. Likewise Jupiter, the 
mighty leader in the heavens,” driving his winged chariot, begins the 
divine procession, adorning and disposing all things with providential 
care. The army of Gods and demons, distributed into eleven parts, 
follows his course; but Vesta alone remains in the habitation of the 
Gods. But each of the other Gods belonging to the twelve, presides 
over the office committed to his charge. There are many, therefore, and 
blessed spectacles and processions within the heavens, to which the 
genus of the blessed Gods is converted as each accomplishes the proper 
employment of his nature. But will and power are the perpetual 
attendants of their processions: for envy 1s far distant from the divine 
choir of Gods. But when they proceed to the banquet, and the 
enjoyment of delicious food, they sublimely ascend in their progression 
to the subcelestial arch. And, indeed, the vehicles of the Gods being 
properly adapted to the guiding reins, and equally balanced, proceed 
with an easy motion: but the vehicles of other natures are attended in 
their progressions with difficulty and labour. For the horse, 
participating of depravity, becomes heavy; and when he has not been 
properly disciplined by the charioteers, verges and gravitates to the 


earth. And in this case labour, and an extreme contest, are proposed to 
the soul. But those who are denominated immortals, when they arrive 
at the summit, proceeding beyond the extremity of heaven, stand on its 
back: and while they are established in this eminence, the circumference 
carries them round, and they behold what the region beyond the 
heavens contains. But the supercelestial place has not yet been 
celebrated by any of our poets, nor will it ever be praised according to 
its dignity and worth. It subsists, however, in the following manner; for 
we should dare to affirm the truth, especially when speaking concerning 
the truth: without colour, without figure, and without contact, 
subsisting as true essence, it alone uses contemplative’ intellect, the 
governor of the soul; about which essence, the genus of true science, 
resides. As the dianoétic power, therefore, of divinity revolves with 
intellect and immaculate science, so likewise the dianoétic power of 
every soul, when it receives a condition accommodated to its nature, 
perceiving being through time, it becomes enamoured with it, and 
contemplating truth, is nourished and filled with joy, till the 
circumference by a circular revolution brings it back again to its pristine 
situation. But in this circuit it beholds justice herself, it beholds 
temperance, and science herself: not that with which generation is 
present, nor in which one thing has a particular local residence in 
another, and to which we give the appellation of beings; but that which 
is science in true being. And, besides this, contemplating and banqueting 
on other true beings in the same manner, again entering within the 
heavens, it returns to its proper home. But, when it returns, the 
charioteer, stopping his horses at the manger, presents them with 
ambrosia, and together with it, nectar for drink. And this is the life of 
the Gods. 

But, with respect to other souls, such as follow divinity in the best 
manner, and become simular to its nature, raise the head of the 
charioteer’ into the supercelestial place; where he is borne along with 
the circumference; but 1s disturbed by the course of the horses, and 
scarcely obtains the vision of perfect realities. But other souls at one 
time raise, and at another time depress, the head of the charioteer: and, 
through the violence of the horses, they partly see indeed, and are partly 
destitute of vision. And again, other souls follow, all of them affecting 
the vision of this superior place: but from being unable to accomplish 
this design, they are carried round in a merged condition, spurning 


t The head of the charioteer is that unity of the soul, which she participates from 
a divine unity, and which is, as it were, the very summit and flower of her essence. 
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against and rushing on each other, through a contention of precedency 
in their course. Hence the tumult, contest, and perspiration, are 
extreme. And here, indeed, many become lame through the fault of the 
charioteers, many break many of their wings, and all of them, involved 
in mighty labour, depart destitute of the perception of reality; but after 
their departure they use an aliment composed from opinion; through 
which there is a great endeavour to behold where the plain of truth is 
situated. For, from a meadow of this kind, that which is best in the soul 
receives convenient nutriment; and from this the nature of the wing 1s 
nourished, by which the soul is enabled to ascend. And this is the law 
of Adrastia, that whatever soul attending on divinity has beheld any 
thing of reality shall be free from damage, till another period takes place: 
and that if she is always able to accomplish this, she shall be perpetually 
free from the incursions of evil. But if, through an impotency of 
accomplishing this end, she has not perceived reality, and from some 
misfortune, and being filled with oblivion and depravity, she becomes 
heavy and drowsy, breaks her wings, and falls again on the earth,’ then 
this law prevents her in her first generation from being implanted in 
some brutal nature, but commands the soul which has seen the most, to 
inform the body of a philosopher, or of one desirous of beauty; of a 
musician, or of one devoted to love.’® But it orders the soul, whose 
perceptions rank in the second class, to descend into a legitimate king, 
or a man studious of empire and war. But it distributes a soul of the 
third order into the governor of a republic, or the ruler of a family, or 
the master of a trade. And again, it distributes a soul of the fourth rank 
into one engaged in gymnastic exercise, or in procuring remedies, and 
taking care of the body: but souls of the fifth order it distributes into 
prophets and mystics. In the sixth, it makes a distribution into a poetic 
life. In the seventh, into a geometrician or artificer. In the eighth, into 
a sophist or popular character. And in the ninth, into a tyrant. But in 
all these, he who passes his life justly will afterwards obtain a better 
condition of being: but he who acts unjustly will pass into a worse state 
of existence. For no soul will return to its pristine condition till the 


' The general cause of the soul’s descent, is her neglecting, as it were, the universal 
form of the world, diligently contemplating a certain portion of it only, and ardently 
desiring a partial mode of subsistence; imagination and her vegetable power strongly 
alluring her to such a condition of being. 
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expiration of ten thousand years:' since it will not recover the use of its 
wings before this period; except it 1s the soul of one who has 
philosophized sincerely, or together with philosophy has loved beautiful 
forms. These, indeed, in the third period of a thousand years, if they 
have thrice chosen this mode of life in succession, and have thus restored 
their wings to their natural vigour, shall in the three thousandth year, 
fly away to their pristine abode. But other souls, having arrived at the 
end of their first life, shall be judged. And of those who are judged, 
some proceeding to a subterranean place of judgement, shall there 
sustain the punishments they have deserved. But others, in consequence 
of a favourable judgment, being elevated into a certain celestial place, 
shall pass their time in a manner becoming the life they have lived in a 
human shape. And in the thousandth year, both the kinds of those who 
have been judged, returning to the lot and election of a second life, shall 
each of them receive a life agreeable to his desire. Here also the human 
soul shall pass into the life of a beast,* and from that of a beast again 
into a man, if it has first been the soul of a man. For the soul which 
has never perceived the truth, cannot pass into the human form. Indeed 
it is necessary to understand man, denominated according to species, as 
a being proceeding from the information of many senses to a perception 
contracted into one by the reasoning power. But this is a recollection 
of what our soul formerly saw with divinity, when in a perfect 
condition of being; and when she despised what we now consider as 
realities, and was supernally elevated to the contemplation of that which 
is true. On this account, the dianoétic power alone of the philosopher 
is yustly winged. For the philosophic memory perpetually adheres as 
much as possible to those concerns, by an application to which even a 


' The numbers three and ten are called perfect; because the former is the first 
complete number, and the latter in a certain respect the whole of number; the 
consequent series of numbers being only a repetition of the numbers which this 
contains. Hence, as 10 multiplied into itself produces 100, a plain number, and this 
again multiplied by 10 produces 1000, a solid number; and as 1000 multiplied by 3 forms 
3000, and 1000 by 10, 10,000; on this account Plato employs these numbers as symbols 
of the purgation of the soul, and her restitution to her proper perfection and felicity. 
I say, as symbols; for we must not suppose that this is accomplished in just so many 
years, but that the soul’s restitution takes place in a perfect manner. 


t We must not understand by this, that the soul of a man becomes the soul of a 
brute; but that by way of punishment it is bound to the soul of a brute, or carried in 
it, just as demons reside in our souls. Hence all the energies of the rational soul are 
perfectly impeded, and its intellectual eye beholds nothing but the dark and tumultuous 
phantasms of a brutal life. 
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God becomes divine. But he who properly uses meditations of this 
kind, being always initiated in perfect mysteries, alone acquires true 
perfection. And such a one being separated from human studies and 
pursuits, and adhering to that which is divine, is accused by the 
multitude as insane, while in the mean time, from being filled with 
divine enthusiasm, he is concealed from the multitude. This whole 
discourse, therefore, which respects the fourth kind of fury,’ tends to 
the means by which any one, on perceiving a portion of terrene beauty, 
from a reminiscence of that which is true, may recover his wings, and, 
when he has recovered them, may struggle to fly away. But since he 
cannot accomplish this according to his wish, like a bird looking on 
high and despising inferior concerns, he is accused as one insanely 
affected. This enthusiasm, therefore, is of all enthusiasms the best, and 
is composed from the best, both to the possessor and the participant: 
and he who is under the influence of this mania when he loves beautiful 
objects, is denominated a lover. For, as we have before observed, the 
soul of every man has from its nature perceived realities, or it could not 
have entered into the human form. But to recollect superior natures 
from objects of sense, is not easy to all men; neither to those who then 
were engaged but a short time in the contemplation of those divine 
objects; nor to those who descending hither have been unfortunate; nor 
to such as, turning to injustice from certain associations, have become 
oblivious of the sacred mysteries which they once beheld. And hence 
but a few remain whose memory is sufficient for this exalted purpose. 
But these, when they behold any similitude of supernal forms, they are 
astonished, and as it were rapt above themselves: and at the same time 
they are ignorant what this passion may be, because they are not endued 
with a sufficient perception. Indeed, we behold no splendour in 
similitudes which are here, of justice, temperance, and whatever else is 
precious in the soul; but very few are able, and even to these it 1s 
difficult, through certain dark instruments, to perceive from these images 
the genus of that which is represented. But we then saw splendid? | 


' The four kinds of fury are the prophetic, mystic, poetic, and amatory. 


t He who is agitated with this enthusiasm possesses that purification which is called 
by the Platonic philosophers telestic, because it is obtained by the exercise of mystic 
rites, and gives perfection to the soul. 


S Plato every where speaks of the sun as analogous to the highest God. For as here 
the sun is the lord of the whole sensible world, so the first cause of the intelligible 
world. And as light 1s deduced from the lord the sun, which conjoins, connects, and 


beauty, when we obtained together with that happy choir, this blessed 
vision and contemplation. And we indeed beheld it together with 
Jupiter,’ but others in conjunction with some other God; at the same 
time being initiated” in those mysteries which it is lawful to call the 
most blessed of all mysteries." And these divine orgies were celebrated 
by us while we were perfect, and free from those evils which awaited us 
in a succeeding period of time. We likewise were initiated in, and 
became spectators of, entire,* simple, quietly stable,’ and blessed 
visions, resident in a pure’ light; being ourselves pure, and liberated 
from this surrounding vestment, which we denominate body, and to 
which we are now bound, like an oyster to its shell. 

With these speculations, therefore, we should gratify our memory; for 
the sake of which, and through a desire of those realities which we once 
beheld, I have given such an extent to my discourse. But beauty, as we 
have said, shone upon us during our progressions with the Gods; but on 
our arrival hither we possessed the power of perceiving it, shining most 
perspicuously, through the clearest of our senses. For sight” is the most 
acute of all our corporeal senses; though even through this wisdom 
cannot be perceived. If indeed it could, what vehement love would it 
excite, by presenting to the eye some perspicuous image of itself! And 
the same may be said of every thing else which 1s the object of love. 
But now beauty alone is allotted the privilege of being the most 
apparent and lovely of all things. He, therefore, who has not recently 


unites that which 1s visive with that which 1s visible, after the same manner the light 
proceeding from the highest God, which light is truth, conjoins intellect with the 
intelligible. We may see, therefore, that beauty imitates this light: for it is as it were a 
light emitted from the fountain of intelligibles, to this world, which it calls upwards to 
itself, and becomes the source of union to lovers and the beloved. 


' Plato, in the Timæus, says that the demiurgus, when he made the world, 
disseminated souls equal in number to the stars, viz. as we have observed in the 
Introduction to that dialogue, equal according to analogy, and not as monadically 
considered. Now, therefore, in conformity to what 1s there asserted, he says, “we 
together with Jupiter,” as knowing his proper God. For this is the felicity of the human 
soul, to revolve in conjunction with its proper deities; since it is not possible to pass 


beyond the Gods. 
* Viz. perfect. 
S$ By this Plato indicates the firm and permanent nature of intelligibles. 


` He says this because the light here is not pure, being mingled with the air. 
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descended hither, or whose manners are depraved, will not very swiftly 
be excited from hence thither to a survey of the beautiful itself, by 
beholding that among sensible objects which receives the same 
appellation. Hence, he will not reverence it while he beholds it; but, 
giving himself up to pleasure, he will endeavour to walk about and 
generate after the manner of a quadruped: and, injuriously conversing 
with others, he will neither be afraid nor ashamed of pursuing pleasure 
contrary to nature. But he who has been recently initiated, and who 
formerly was a spectator of many blessed visions, when he beholds some 
deiform countenance, elegantly imitative of beauty, or some incorporeal 
idea, at first indeed he is struck with horror,” and feels something of 
that terror which formerly invaded him; but, from an after survey, he 
venerates it as a God: and if it was not for the dread of being thought 
vehemently insane, he would sacrifice to his beloved,' as to a statue and 
a God. But, in consequence of surveying this beautiful object, he 
experiences a mutation in his feelings, a perspiration and unaccustomed 
heat,* such as horror produces. For, receiving the influx of beauty 
through his eyes, he becomes hot, and this irrigates the nature of his 
wings; but when heated, whatever belongs to the germinating of his 
pinions liquefies, and which formerly being compressed through 
hardness restrained the vigour of their shoots. But an influx of 
nutriment taking place, the quill of the wing swells, and endeavours to 
burst forth, through the whole form of the soul: for the whole was 
formerly winged. The whole, therefore, in this case, becomes fervid, 
and leaps upward. And as infants, during the growth of their teeth, are 
tormented with the friction and pain of their gums, in the same manner 
is the soul affected with respect to the shooting forth of its wings: for 
it becomes subject to an immoderate heat, titillation, and torment. 
When, therefore, it beholds the beauty of some human form, then 
imbibing the parts which flow from thence, and which is on this 
account called desire, it becomes irrigated and heated, ceases to be in 
pain, and rejoices. But when it is separated from this vision of beauty, - 
and becomes dry through heat, then the orifices of the passages through 
which the feathers endeavoured to shoot forth, being closed, impede the 


' That is, he would sacrifice to intelligible beauty, of which sensible beauty is the 
representation, similitude and image. For here, says Hermeas, those who sacrifice to 
statues do not sacrifice to the matter itself, and the images, but to the Gods. Kan yap 
evravia ot Torg yapay vovTeç ovk avro Bvovar kat Tag Etxoory, aAa ToC Beorc. 


t Heat here signifies the anagogic power of the soul, or that power which elevates 
her to intelligibles. 
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offspring of the wing. But these being shut in together with desire, and 
leaping about like things subject to palpitation, strike against the avenues 
of their progression. Hence, the whole soul, becoming pierced on all 
sides in a circle, is agitated with fury, and tormented; but, through the 
memory of the beautiful, again exults with delight. But, from the 
mixture of both these, it is grievously tormented, through the novelty 
of the passion, and becomes dubious and raging; and, while it is thus 
furious, can neither sleep by night, nor abide any where by day; but 
-runs about agitated by desire, wherever there is any probability of 
obtaining the vision of beauty. But beholding the beloved beautiful 
object, and deducing desire, as through a channel, it now frees from 
confinement what was before inclosed; and, by this means enjoying the 
benefit of respiration, is liberated from its incitements and parturitions. 
For the present, therefore, it reaps the advantage of this most delicious 
pleasure; by which it 1s so charmed, that it would never voluntarily 
depart from its allurements, nor does it esteem any thing so much as this 
beloved beauty, but delivers over to oblivion its parents, brethren, and 
friends; and, besides this, considers the dissipation of its possessions 
through negligence as a thing of no consequence, and perfectly despises 
those legal institutions and decencies in which it formerly gloried; and 
is always prepared for every kind of servitude and subjection, so that it 
may be near to the object of its desire. For, besides reverencing that 
which possesses beauty, it finds that this alone 1s the physician of its 
greatest diseases. 

This passion therefore, O beautiful youth, which is the subject of my 
present discourse, is called by men Love:' but if you should hear how 
it is denominated by the gods, you would probably laugh, on account 
of your youth. But I think that certain Homerics assert, from some 
recondite verses, that there are two poems upon Love, one of which 
calls him perfectly injurious, and not very elegant; but they celebrate 
him as follows: 


By men Love’s flying called; but, forced to fly, 
He’s named the winged, by the powers on high. 


t Plato, says Hermeas, wishes to etymologize the name of Love, viz. the passion 
which is ingenerated in us from the beautiful. This passion is called by men Love, from 


flowing inward, but by the Gods winged, from its giving wings to the soul. But Plato, 
says Hermeas, calls Homerics those that sing the verses of Homer. He also denominates 


the above verses recondite, wishing to indicate the concealed, divine, and arcane nature 
of the assertion. 


In these it is partly lawful to believe, and partly not. This however is 
the cause, and the passion of lovers. When any one, therefore, of the 
attendants upon Jupiter’ is taken captive, such a one is able to bear with 
greater firmness the burthen of this winged God: but such as are 
subservient to Mars,”’ and revolve in conjunction with that deity, when 
they are ensnared by love, and think that they are in any respect treated 
unjustly by their beloved, they are easily incited to slaughter, and are 
ready to destroy both themselves and the objects of their regard. And 
thus every one honours the God, round whom he harmoniously 
revolves, and imitates his life as much as possible, and as long as he 
remains free from corruption: and after this manner he lives here his 
first generation, and associates with, and conducts himself towards, his 
beloved and others. Everyone, therefore, chooses the love of beauty 
after his own fashion, and, as if he considered it with respect to himself 
a God, he fabricates and adorns it like a statue, and as that which is the 
object of his adoration and sacrifice. Such, therefore, as are the 
followers of Jupiter seek after a soul belonging to this God for the 
object of their affection. Hence, they consider whether he is naturally 
philosophic, and adapted to command; and when they find their beloved 
with such dispositions, they endeavour by all possible means to render 
him completely such. If, therefore, they have not already endeavoured 
to obtain what they desire, then, through the incitements of love, they 
anxiously strive for its possession; learning by what means it may be 
acquired; and investigating by themselves how to discover the nature of 
their proper deity, they at length find it, through being compelled to 
look with vehemence towards their presiding God. But when they 
become connected with him through memory, and are agitated by a 
divine influence, they receive from him manners and pursuits, as far it 
is possible for man to participate of divinity. And as they consider the 
object of their love as the cause of all this, their love becomes still more 
vehement. If, too, they draw their afflatus from Jupiter, then, like the 
female priestesses of Bacchus, they pour their enthusiasm into the soul 
of their beloved, and by this means become as much as possible most 
similar to their ruling God. But such as follow Juno? seek after a royal 


t For all the gifts of Jupiter, says Hermeas, are firm, stable, and always subsist after 
the same manner. 


t Of the two divinities, Juno and Apollo, that are here mentioned, says Hermeas, 
the former converts all things through empire, and the latter leads all things to 
symphony and union. 
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soul; which when they have discovered, they act in every respect 
towards it in a manner similar to the attendant on Jupiter. But the 
followers of Apollo, and of each of the other Gods, imitating their 
several deities, seek after a beloved object who is naturally affected like 
themselves. This when they have obtained, both by imitation, 
persuasion, and elegant manners, they endeavour by all means to lead 
their beloved to the pursuits and idea of their peculiar God; not, indeed, 
by employing envy and illiberal malevolence towards the objects of their 
affection, but by endeavouring to conduct them to a perfect similitude 
to the God whom they particularly adore. 

The willing desire, therefore, and end of true lovers, if they obtain the 
object of their pursuit, is such as I have described: and thus they become 
illustrious and blessed, through the fury of love towards the beloved, 
when the beloved object is once obtained. 

But every one who is allured is captivated in the following manner. 
In the beginning of this fable,” we assigned a triple division to every 
soul; and we established two certain species as belonging to the form of 
the horses, and considered the charioteer as the third species. Let this 
division, therefore, remain the same for us at present. But one of the 
horses, we said, was good, and the other not. But we have not yet 
declared what the virtue 1s of the good horse, or the vice of the bad one; 
it is therefore proper that we should now declare it. The good horse,” 
therefore, subsists in a more beautiful condition, is erect, well-articulated, 
has its neck lofty, its nose somewhat aquiline, its colour white, and its 
eyes black. It is likewise a lover of honour,”* together with temperance 
and modesty; is the companion of true opinion, 1s not whipped, and is 
only to be governed by exhortation and reason. But the bad one is 
crooked,” various, rash in its motions, stiff and short-necked, flat-nosed, 
of a black colour, having its eyes grey, and being full of blood; is the 
companion of injury and arrogance, has its ears hairy and deaf, and 1s 
scarcely obedient to the whip and the spur. When, therefore, the 
charioteer beholds the amatory eye inflaming all the soul, through 
sensible perception, and filling it with the incentives of titillation and 
desire, then, as always, the horse which is obedient to the charioteer, 
violently checking its motions, through shame restrains itself from 
leaping on the beloved object. But the other cannot be held back, either 
by the spur or whip of the charioteer; but hurries along violently, 
leaping and exulting, and, fully employing the charioteer and its 
associate, compels both of them to rush along with it to venereal delight. 
Both these, however, resist its violence from the beginning, and 
indignantly endure to be thus compelled to such dire and lawless 


conduct. But at length, when there is no end of the malady, in 
consequence of being borne along by compulsion, they now give way, 
consent to do what they are ordered, and deliver themselves up to the 
survey of the splendid aspect of the beloved. But the charioteer, from 
a vision of this kind, recovers the memory of the nature of beauty, and 
again perceives it firmly established, together with temperance, in a pure 
and holy’ seat. In consequence, however, of such a perception he is 
terrified, and through reverence falls supine, and at the same time is 
compelled to draw back the reins with such vehemence, that both the 
horses fall upon their hips; the one indeed willingly, through his not 
making any resistance; but the other with arrogant opposition, through 
his extreme unwillingness to comply. But when they have departed to 
a greater distance in their course, the one, through shame and 
astonishment, moistens all the soul with sweat; but the other, being 
liberated from the pain which he had suffered through the bridle and the 
fall, is scarcely able to breathe, and, full of anger, reviles the charioteer 
and his partner in the course, as deserting order and the compact 
through effeminacy and fear; and again compelling them to proceed, 
though perfectly unwilling, he scarcely complies with them, requesting 
some delay. But when the appointed time for which the delay was 
granted arrives, and which they feign themselves to have forgotten, then 
the vicious horse, violently urging, neighing, and hurrying them away, 
compels them to address the beloved again in the same language as 
before. When, therefore, they approach near, then bending and 
extending his tail, and champing the bridle, he draws them along with 
importunate impudence. But the charioteer, being still more affected in 
this manner, and falling down as it were from the goal, pulls back the 
reins with still greater violence from the teeth of the injurious horse, 
represses his reviling tongue and bloody jaws, fixes his legs and hips on 
the ground, and thus torments him for his behaviour. But when the 
vicious horse has often endured a punishment of this kind, he is at 
length rendered humble and submissive, and follows the providential 
directions of the charioteer; so that he is lost as it were on seeing a 
beautiful object. Hence it sometimes happens, that the soul of a lover 
follows its beloved with reverence and fear, and that the lover pays it 
every kind of observance and attention as if it was equal to a God; and 
this not with any dissimulation, but in consequence of being really thus 


' ie. in the intelligible; for such is the intelligible region, since the beauties which 


are here are not genuinely beautiful. 
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affected: so that, when the beloved happens to be naturally a friend, 
then his friendship conspires into one with that of his obsequious lover. 

If, therefore, in some former period of time, he has been deceived by 
his associates, or by some other persons, asserting that it was base to be 
familiar with a lover, and has on this account rejected his lover; yet 
advancing age, and the wants of nature, lead him to the converse of love. 
For it was never decreed by fate, either that the evil should be a friend 
to the evil, or that the good should not be a friend to the good. When, 
therefore, the youth admits his lover to an intimate familiarity with 
him, then the benevolence of the lover astonishes the beloved, in 
consequence of perceiving that all other friends and associates exhibit no 
portion of friendship which can be compared with that of a friend 
divinely inspired. But when the lover continues to act in this manner 
for a long space of time, living with his beloved in high familiarity, 
frequently touching him in gymnastics and other associations, then the 
fountain of that effluxion which Jupiter, when enamoured with 
Ganymedes, denominated desire, streaming abundantly towards the 
lover, is partly infused into him, and partly through its exuberance flows 
forth externally. And as air, or a certain echo, when received by 
smooth and solid bodies, is again impelled to the place from whence it 
proceeded; so this effluxion of beauty, flowing back again to the 
beautiful through the eyes, as it is naturally adapted to penetrate into the 
soul, and stimulate the avenues of the wings, now irrigates, and excites 
them to shoot forth their feathers, and fills the soul of the beloved with 
love. Hence he loves, but is doubtful concerning what he loves; and 
neither knows what he suffers, nor is able to relate it: but just like an 
eye infected with the vision of another eye which is diseased, he 1s 
unable to assign the cause of his malady, and is ignorant that he beholds 
himself in his lover, as in a mirror. Hence, when his lover is present, 
he, like him, ceases to be in pain; but, when he is absent, he desires in 
the same manner as he 1s desired, possessing, instead of love, nothing 
more than an image of love; and he denominates it, and thinks that it 
is not love, but friendship. He desires, therefore, in a manner simular to 
his lover, though more feebly, to see, to touch, to love, to fit together; 
and, as it is reasonable to suppose, he performs all this afterwards with 
the greatest celerity. Hence, in their most intimate associations, the 
intemperate horse of the lover calls on the charioteer, and tells him that 
he ought to be gratified with a small degree of pleasure, as the reward 
of such mighty labours: but the same horse of the beloved has, indeed, 
nothing to say; but, distended and dubious, it embraces the lover, full of 
vehement benevolence towards him, and is prepared to comply in every 
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respect with the desires of the beloved. But the conjoined horse, 
together with the charioteer, resists this familiarity through reason and 
shame. If, therefore, the better parts of the dianoétic power obtaining 
the victory lead the lovers to an orderly and philosophic mode of 
conduct, then they pass through the present life with felicity and 
concord, subduing themselves, and adorned with modest manners; the 
vicious part of the soul being in subjection, and the virtuous, free. But, 
arriving at the end of the present life, they become winged and light, in 
consequence of being victors in one of the truly Olympic contests;” a 
greater good than which, neither human temperance, nor divine fury, 
can extend to man. But if they lead a more arrogant and unphilosophic 
life, but at the same time united with ambition, their intemperate horse 
will perhaps lead their unguarded souls into intoxication, or some other 
indolent habits; cause them to embrace those delights which the 
multitude consider as the most blessed of all pleasures; and will fix them 
in continual endeavours to gain the object of their desire. They will, 
therefore, exercise themselves in these delights, but this, however, rarely; 
because the whole of the dianoétic nature does not consent to such 
enjoyments. These too will live in friendship with each other, as well 
as the former, through the external effluxion of love, but in a less 
fervent degree; thinking that they ought both to give and receive from 
each other the greatest confidence, which it is unlawful to dissolve, and 
by this means become enemies instead of friends. But, in their exit from 
the present body, they will not be winged indeed, but will be excited to 
emit their pinions; so that they will carry with them no small reward 
of amatory fury. For the law forbids those who are now beginning the 
celestial progression, to enter into darkness, and the subterranean 
journey; but orders them, in consequence of leading a splendid life, to 
be happy with each other during their progressions; and that, when they 
are similarly winged, this shall take place for the sake of love. Such 
then, O young man, so numerous, and so divine are the benefits which 
the friendship of a lover will confer on you. But the familiarity of one 
who is void of love, being mingled with mortal temperance, and 
dispensing mortal and niggardly concerns, will generate in the soul of its 
friendly associate that illiberality which is considered as virtue by the 
vulgar, and will cause it to wander for nine thousand years with a 
rolling motion upon and under the earth. 

And thus, O beloved Love, through the impulse of Phzdrus, we have 
rendered and extended to thee a recantation, clothed in poetic figures 
and expressions, in the most beautiful and best manner we are able to 
accomplish. Wherefore, pardoning what we before asserted, and 
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gratefully’ receiving our present discourse, continue benignantly and 
propitiously the amatory art? which you have conferred on me, neither 
taking away nor diminishing its possession through avenging anger. But 
grant, that among such as are beautiful I may yet be more honoured 
than at present. And if Phædrus and I have formerly said any thing 
severe against thy divinity, grant that, accusing Lysias as the author of 
such a discourse, we may desist from all such assertions in future; and 
besides this, graciously convert him to the study of philosophy, like his 
. brother Polemarchus, so that this lover of his may no longer tend hither 
and thither, without any stability, as is the case at present, but may 
ingenuously pass his life in future, in conjunction with love and 
philosophic discourses. 

PHADR. I unite with you in prayer, Socrates, if it is better that all this 
should happen to us. But I have some time since wondered at your 
discourse; as it so far surpasses that which was formerly delivered, that 
I am afraid, lest Lysias himself should appear but mean, if he is desirous 
to enter the lists against another. And, indeed, but lately a very 
principal person in the commonwealth branded him with this very 
epithet; calling him, through the whole of his accusation, nothing more 
than a composer of orations. Perhaps, therefore, he will desist through 
ambition from writing any more. 

SOc. You assert, O young man, a ridiculous opinion; and you very 
much wander from the intention of your associate, if you think him so 
extremely timid: but perhaps you think that his reviler has spoken the 
truth in what he has said against him. 

PHADR. To me it appears so indeed, Socrates: and you yourself know, 
that the most powerful and venerable in a city are ashamed to compose 
orations, and to leave their writings behind them, dreading the opinion 
of posterity, lest they should be called sophists. 


t It is well observed here by Hermeas, that Socrates uses the word gratefully, not as 
if the Gods received any favour from us, but because we gratify ourselves through 
worshipping the divinities, in consequence of becoming allied to and familiar with them. 


t Should it be asked why Socrates now calls that an art which he had before 
denominated enthusiastic, we reply with Hermeas, that he says this because it is necessary 
to excite the artificial theorems which we possess, and thus afterwards receive the 
illuminations from the Gods. 
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SOc. You are ignorant, Phzdrus, that the proverb, A couch is pleasant, 
is derived from that long curvature which is about the Nile’ and, 
besides this, you are ignorant that the most prudent of politicians 
particularly love to compose orations, and to leave their writings behind 
them; and are so fond of those who extol their works, as to give the first 
place in their writings to such as celebrate their productions every 
where. 

PHAEDR. How do you mean? For I do not understand you. 

Soc. What, do not you know that, in the beginning of a politician’s 
book, the very first thing that makes its appearance is the person by 
whom the book is praised? 

PHAEDR. How? 

Soc. Why, ıt says, that it 1s approved by the council, or the people, 
or by both. And he who says this, says it, at the same time extremely 
reverencing and celebrating himself as the author. But after this he 
speaks in such a manner as to show his wisdom to his admirers, and 
sometimes accomplishes this in a very long discourse. Does this, 
therefore, appear to you to be any thing else than a written oration? 

PHADR. It does not. 

Soc. If, therefore, this happens to be approved, he departs rejoicing 
from the theatre, like a poet. But if it should be rejected, and he should 
be excluded from composing orations, and should be considered as 
unworthy to be an author, both he and his friends are afflicted on the 
account. 

PHADR. And, indeed, very much so. 

Soc. In this, therefore, it is sufficiently evident, that they do not 
despise a study of this kind, but hold it in the highest estimation. 

PHADR. Entirely so. 

Soc. But what, when a rhetorician, or a king, acquires an ability like 
that of Lycurgus, or Solon, or Darius, so as to be reckoned an immortal 
writer by the city, will he not think himself equal to a God, while he 
is yet alive? and will not posterity entertain the same opinion respecting 
him, upon surveying his writings? 

PHADR. Very much so. 

Soc. Do you think then that any such person, however malevolent 
he may be, would revile Lysias, merely because he is a writer? 


t This is said according to that figure in Rhetoric which is called avymippaac, or 
opposition: for this long curvature about the Nile, according to Hermeas, was a place 
where there was much molestation. 
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PHADR. It does not seem probable from what you have said: for he 
would revile, as it appears, his own pursuit. 

Soc. From hence, therefore, it must be evident to every one, that no 
one is scandalous merely from composing orations. 

PHADR. For how should he? 

Soc. But this I think is in reality shameful, not to write and speak in 
a becoming manner, but shamefully and viciously. 

PHADR. Evidently so. What then is the mode of writing well and ill? 
. SOC. Have we not occasion, Phzdrus, to inquire this of Lysias or of 
some other, who has either at any time written any thing, or is about 
to write; whether his composition is political, or on private subjects; 
whether it is in measure like the works of a poet, or without measure 
like those of a private person? 

PHADR. Do you ask, if we have not occasion? For what purpose, as 
I may say, is our very life, but for the sake of pleasures of this kind? 
For, certainly, it is not for the sake of those pleasures which pain must 
necessarily antecede, or else no pleasure would subsist; which is nearly 
the case with all pleasures respecting the body. And, on this account, 
they are very justly denominated servile. 

SOc. But we have leisure, as it appears: and the grasshoppers seem to 
be singing over our heads, as in the heat, and, discoursing with one 
another, to look also upon us. If, therefore, they should behold us, like 
the multitude, not discoursing in midday, but sleeping and allured by 
their singing, through the indolence of our dianoétic power, they might 
very justly deride us; thinking that certain slaves had taken up their 
abode with them, in order to sleep like cattle by the side of the fountain 
during the fervour of the meridian sun. But if they perceive us engaged 
in discourse, and not captivated by their allurements as if they were 
Syrens, but sailing by them to our destined port, perhaps they will 
rejoice to bestow upon us that gift which, by the consent of the Gods, 
they are able to deliver to men. 

PHADR. But what gift is this which they possess? For I do not 
recollect that I ever heard what it is.” 

Soc. And yet it is not proper that a man studious of the Muses 
should be ignorant of things of this kind. But it is said that these insects 
were formerly men,” before the Muses had a being; that when the 
Muses made their appearance, and had given birth to the song, some of 
these were so ensnared by the pleasure which it produced, that through 
singing they neglected the proper sustenance of the body, and, thus 
wasting away, at length perished: but that from these the race of 
grasshoppers was produced, who received this gift” from the Muses, that 


they should never want nutriment, but should continue singing without 
meat or drink till they died; and that after death they should depart to 
the Muses, and inform them what Muse was honoured by some 
particular person among us. Hence that, by acquainting Terpsichore 
with those who reverence her in the dance,” they render her propitious 
to such. By informing Erato of her votaries, they render her favourable 
in amatory concerns; and the rest in a similar manner, according to the 
species of veneration belonging to each. But that they announce to the 
most ancient Calliope, and after her to Urania, those who have lived in 
the exercise of philosophy, and have cultivated the music over which 
they preside; these Muses more than all the rest being conversant with 
the heavens, and with both divine and human discourse; and sending 
forth the most beautiful voice. On many accounts, therefore, it is 
necessary to say something, and not to sleep 1 in midday. 

PHADR. It is necessary, indeed. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, consider what we lately spoke of, viz. after 
what manner any one may both speak and write properly, or 
improperly. 

PHADR. By all means. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, necessary, that he who is about to speak 
with propriety should possess a true’! dianoétic perception of that which 
is the subject of his discourse? 

PHADR. I have heard, my dear Socrates, that it is not necessary that 
he who engages in the profession of an orator should learn what is truly 
just,’ but only that which appears so to the multitude, who undertake 
to judge; nor, again, what is truly good or beautiful, but only what 
appears to be so: for that persuasion is derived from these, and not from 
truth. 

Soc. The sayings of the wise, Phedrus, are by no means to be 
despised, but we should rather consider the meaning of their assertions; 
and, consequently, we must not pass by what you have now said. 

PHADR. You speak properly. 

Soc. Let us then consider this matter as follows. 


t There are three parts of rhetoric, that which counsels, (ro cupBovdeutixoy), the 
forensic (ro ĉixavıxov), and the panegyric, (ro xaynyupuoy). And with respect to the ends 
of these three, the just is the end of the forensic; good, of that which counsels; and 
beauty, of the panegyric. According to opposition, likewise, the just and the unjust are 
the ends of the forensic; good and evil of that which consults; and the beautiful and the 
base, of the panegyric. A certain duplicity also appears about each of these: about the 
forensic, accusation and defence; about that which consults, exhortation and dehortation; 
and, about the panegyric, praise and blame. 
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PHADR. How? 


SOC. Suppose I should persuade you to fight your enemies on 
horseback, but at the same time both of us should be ignorant what a 
horse is; and that I only should know respecting you, that Phzdrus 
thinks a horse is an animal which has the greatest ears of all domestic 
animals. 

PHADR. This would be ridiculous indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. Not yet; but when I should earnestly persuade you to do this by 
a discourse composed in praise of an ass, calling him a horse, and 
asserting that he is a most excellent animal, useful for domestic and 
military purposes, able to carry burthens, and adapted for a variety of 
other employments. 

PHADR. This, indeed, would be perfectly ridiculous. 
Soc. Is it not, therefore, better that a friend should be ridiculous, than 
that he should be wicked, and an enemy? 

PHADR. It appears so. 

Soc. When an orator, therefore, who is ignorant of good and evil, 
endeavours to persuade a city in a like condition, not indeed by praising 
the shadow of an ass, as if it was that of a horse, but by praising evil, as 
if it was good, being anxiously solicitous about the opinion of the 
multitude, and thus persuades them to do evil instead of good; what 
crop do you think the orator can reap after such a semination? 

PHADR. Not a very good one. 

Soc. Have we not therefore, my friend, reviled the art of speaking in 
a more rustic manner than is becoming? For the art itself will, perhaps, 
thus address us: "What delirium, O wonderful men, has invaded you? 
For I compel no one who is ignorant of truth to learn how to speak: 
but if any one will take my advice, he will then only employ me, when 
he has acquired the possession of truth. This, then, I assert as a thing 
of great consequence, that without me even he who knows realities will 
not, for all this, be able to procure persuasion." Will not the art, 
therefore, speak justly, by making such a declaration? 

PHADR. I confess it, if our subsequent reasons evince that rhetoric 1s 
an art. For I think I have heard some arguments, which assert that it 
deceives, and that it is not an art, but an unartificial exercise. But the 


_ true art of speaking, says Laco, never was, nor ever will be 
unaccompanied by truth. This then is what they say,' Socrates. But, 


t Hermeas here asks whether rhetoricians are philosophic; and he says in reply, that 
good rhetoricians cannot be formed without philosophy. For the more celebrated 
among the ancient rhetoricians were philosophic. Thus, Pericles was the associate of 


Anaxagoras, and Demosthenes of Plato. 


bringing them hither, let us inquire of them what they assert, and in 
what manner. 

SOC. Be present then, ye generous animals, and persuade the beautiful 
youth, Phzdrus, that unless he philosophizes sufficiently, he will never 
sufficiently speak about any thing. But let Phzdrus answer to the 
interrogations. Is not the whole rhetorical art that which leads the soul 
by discourses, not in judicial matters only, and other public concerns, 
but also in private affairs, and these whether trifling or important? And 
is there any thing more honourable than to act according to the true 
rules of this art, both in important and inconsiderable affairs? Or have 
you not heard that this 1s the case? 

PHADR. Iam not, by Jupiter, perfectly acquainted with all this. But 
it is spoken of, and written about, as an art for the most part conversant 
with judicial matters and speeches; but I have not heard that it extends 
any further. 

Soc. What, have you heard of the rhetorical art which Nestor and 
Ulysses exercised at Troy, but have never heard about that of 
Palamedes? 

PHADR. I have indeed, by Jupiter, heard about the orations of Nestor: 
unless you will prove that Gorgias is a certain Nestor, or Thrasymachus 
and Theodorus a certain Ulysses. 

Soc. Perhaps they may be so; but let us drop any further discourse 
about these. And do you inform me what litigators do in judicial 
matters: do they not contradict? Or shall we say they do any thing else? 

PHADR. Nothing else. 

Soc. But are not their contradictions about just and unjust? 

PHADR. Certainly. 

SOc. But does not he who accomplishes this by art, cause the same 
thing to appear to the same persons, whenever he pleases, at one time 
just, and at another time unjust? 

PHADR. But what then? 

Soc. And in his oration does he not cause the same things to appear 
to the city at one time good, and at another time just the contrary? 

PHADR. Certainly. 

Soc. And do we not know that the Eleatic Palamedes is reported to 
have been able by his art to cause the same things to appear to his 
hearers, both similar and dissimilar, one and many, abiding and borne 
along? 

PHADR. Certainly. 

Soc. The contradictory art, therefore, takes place, not only in judicial 
matters and orations, but, as it appears, about every thing which is the 
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subject of discourse; since it is one art, enabling us to assimilate every 
thing to every thing, both such things as are capable of assimilation, and 
those to which they are able to be assimilated; and, besides this, to lead 
them into light, notwithstanding their being assimilated and concealed. 
by something else. 

PHADR. How do you mean? 

Soc. My meaning will appear in the following inquiries: Does 
deception subsist in things which differ much, or but a little, from each 
- other? 

PHADR. In things which differ but a little. 

Soc. But, by making a transition according to small advances, you 
will effect a greater concealment, while passing on to that which is 
contrary, than you will by a transition according to great advances. 

PHADR. How should it not be so? 

Soc. It is necessary, therefore, that he who is about to deceive another 
should accurately know the similitude and dissimilitude of things. 

PHADR. It 1s necessary. 

Soc. Is it possible, therefore, that he who 1s ignorant of the truth of 
every thing can judge concerning the similitude, whether great or small, 
which subsists in other things? 

PHADR. It is impossible. 

Soc. It 1s evident, therefore, that such as conceive opinions contrary 
to the truth of things, and who are deceived, are thus affected through 
certain similitudes. 

PHADR. The case 1s so. 

SOc. Can, therefore, he who is ignorant about the nature of each 
particular, artificially deliver any thing, by passing according to small 
advances into its contrary, through similitudes? Or can such a one avoid 
falling into error? 

PHADR. He cannot. 

Soc. Hence then, my friend, he who is ignorant of truth, and is led 
by opinion, will, as it appears, exhibit a ridiculous and inartificial 
rhetoric. 

PHADR. It appears so. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, both in the oration of Lysias, which 
you now carry about you, and in that which we delivered, to see what 
we have asserted without art, and what is agreeable to art? 

PHADR. I am above all things willing. For we speak at present in a 
trifling manner, as we are without sufficient examples. 

SOC. But, indeed, as it appears, some reasons have been given, through 
the assistance of a certain fortune, which have all the force of examples, 


evincing that he who knows the truth will, even while he jests in his 
discourse, attract his auditors. And I consider, O Phedrus, the local 
Gods as the cause of this. Perhaps, also, the interpreters of the Muses, 
singing over our heads, have inspired us with this ability: for I myself 
participate of no art” belonging to discourse. 

PHADR. Let it be as you say; only render what you assert evident. 

SOC. Come then, read over the beginning of Lysias’ oration. 

PHADR. "You are well acquainted with the state of my affairs; and 
you have heard, I think, that it is most conducive to my advantage for 
them to subsist in this manner. But it appears to me, that I am not 
unworthy to be deprived of what I wish to obtain, because I am not one 
of your lovers: for lovers, when their desires cease, repent themselves of 
the benefits which they have bestowed." 

SOc. Stop there: are we not then to show, in what he is faulty, and 
in what respect he has acted without art? 

PHÆDR. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, manifest to every one, that when we speak 
upon certain subjects we are unanimous in our conceptions; but when 
upon others, that we are discordant in our opinions? 

PHADR. I seem to understand what you say; but, notwithstanding 
this, speak more plainly. 

SOc. When any one pronounces the name of iron or silver, do we not 
all understand the same thing? 

PHADR. Entirely so. 

Soc. But when we pronounce that of the just, or the good, are we 
not of different opinions? and do we not doubt both with others and 
ourselves? 

PHADR. Very much so. 

Soc. In some things, therefore, we agree in sentiments, and in others 
not. 

PHADR. We do so. 

Soc. Where, then, are we more easily deceived? And in which of 
these is rhetoric able to accomplish the most? 

PHADR. Evidently in those about which we are dubious. 

Soc. He, therefore, who is about to pursue the rhetorical art, ought 
first of all to distinguish these 1n order; to consider the character of each 
species; and to perceive in what the multitude must necessarily be 
dubious, and in what not. 

PHADR. He who is able to accomplish this, Socrates, will understand 
a beautiful species. 
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Soc. Afterwards, I think, he ought not to be ignorant when he comes 
to particulars, but to perceive acutely to what genus the subject of his 
future discourse belongs. 

PHADR. What then? 

Soc. With respect to Love, shall we say that it belongs to things 
dubious, or to such as are not so? 

PHADR. To things dubious, certainly. 

Soc. Do you think he would permit you to assert that respecting him 
’ which you have now asserted, that he is pernicious both to the beloved 
and the lover; and again, that he is the greatest of all goods? 

PHADR. You speak in the best manner possible. 

Soc. But inform me also of this (for, through the enthusiastic energy, 
I do not perfectly remember), whether I defined love in the beginning 
of my discourse. 

PHADR. By Jupiter you did, and that in a most wonderful manner. 

Soc. O how much more sagacious do you declare the Nymphs of 
Achelous, and Pan the son of Mercury, to be, than Lysias the son of 
Cephalus, with respect to orations! Or do I say nothing to the purpose? 
But did not Lysias, in the beginning of his discourse, compel us to 
conceive of love, as a certain something such as he wished it to be, and, 
referring what followed to this, complete in this manner the whole of 
his oration? Are you willing that we should again read over the 
beginning of his oration? 

PHADR. If you are so disposed; though you will not find what you 
seek for there. 


Soc. Read however, that I may again hear it. 
PHADR. "You are well acquainted with the state of my affairs, and 


you have heard, I think, that it is most conducive to my advantage for 
them to subsist in this manner. But it appears to me, that I am not 
unworthy to be deprived of what I wish to obtain, because I am not one 
of your lovers: for lovers, when their desires cease, repent themselves of 
the benefits which they have bestowed." 

Soc. He seems here to have been very far from accomplishing what 
we are now seeking after; since he endeavours to pass through his 
discourse, not commencing from the beginning, but from the end, after 
a certain contrary and resupine mode of proceeding; and begins from 
what the lover, now ceasing to be such, says to his once beloved. Or 
perhaps, my dear Phzedrus, I say nothing to the purpose. 

PHADR. But it is the end, Socrates, which is the subject of his 


discourse. 


SOc. But what, do not all the other parts of the discourse appear to 
be promiscuously scattered? Or does it appear to you, that what is 
asserted in the second place ought to rank as second from a certain 
necessity; or any thing else which he says? For to me, as a person 
ignorant of every thing, it appears, that nothing ought to be carelessly 
asserted by a writer. But do you not possess a certain necessary method 
of composing orations, according to which he thus disposed the parts of 
his oration in succession to each other? 

PHAEDR. You are pleasant, Socrates, in supposing that I am sufficient 
to judge concerning compositions so accurate as his. 

Soc. But I think this is evident to you, that every discourse ought in 
its structure to resemble an animal, and should have something which 
can be called its body; so that it may be neither without a head, nor be 
destitute of feet, but may possess a middle and extremes, adapted to each 
other, and to the whole. 

PHADR. How should it not be so? 

Soc. Consider, therefore, the discourse of your associate, whether it 
subsists with these conditions, or otherwise; and you will find, that it is 
in no respect different from that epigram which certain persons report 
was composed on the Phrygian Midas. 

PHADR. What was the epigram, and what are its peculiarities? 

Soc. It was as follows: 


A brazen virgin traveller am I, 

Whom fate decrees in Midas’ tomb to lie: 

And while streams flow, and trees luxuriant bloom, 
I here shall stay within the mournful tomb; 

And this to every passenger attest, 

That here the ashes of king Midas rest. 


But that it is of no consequence as to the connection, which part of it 
is read first or last, you yourself, I doubt not, perceive. 

PHADR. You deride our oration, Socrates. 

SOc. Lest you should be angry, therefore, let us drop it; though it 
appears that many examples might be found in it, from an inspection of 
which we might derive the advantage of not attempting to imitate them. 
But let us proceed to the discussion of other orations: for they contain 
something, as it appears to me, which it is proper for those to perceive 
who are willing to speculate about orations. 

PHADR. But what is this something? 
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Soc. That they are in a certain respect contrary to each other. For 
one kind asserts that the lover, and the other that he who is void of 
love, ought to be gratified. 

PHADR. And it asserts this, indeed, most strenuously. 

Soc. I should have thought that you would have answered more 
truly, "and indeed furiously so.” But what I inquire after is this - Do we 
say that love is a certain mania, or not? 

PHADR. A mania, certainly. 

Soc. But there are two species of mania; the one arising from human 
diseases; but the other from a divine mutation, taking place in a manner 
different from established customs. 

PHADR. Entirely so. 

Soc. But there are four parts of the divine mania, distributed 
according to the four divinities which preside over these parts. For we 
assign prophetic inspiration to Apollo, telestic or mystic to Bacchus, 
poetic to the Muses; and the fourth or amatory mania, which we assert 
to be the best of all, to Venus and Love. And I know not how, while 
we are representing by images the amatory passion, we perhaps touch 
upon a certain truth; and perhaps we are at the same time hurried away 
elsewhere. Hence, mingling together an oration not perfectly 
improbable, we have produced a certain fabulous hymn, and have with 
moderate abilities celebrated your lord and mine, Phzdrus, viz. Love, 
who is the inspective guardian of beautiful youths. 

PHADR. And this, indeed, so as to have rendered it far from 
unpleasant to me your auditor. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, from this endeavour to understand how our 
discourse has passed from censure to praise. 

PHADR. What do you mean by this? 

SOc. To me we seem to have really been at play with respect to the 
other parts of our discourse: but I think that if any one is able to 
comprehend, according to art, these two species which we have spoken 
of, through a certain fortune, he will not be an ungraceful person. 

PHADR. How do you mean? 

Soc. By looking to one idea, to bring together things every way 
dispersed; that, by thus defining each, he may always render manifest 
that which he is desirous to teach: just as we acted at present with 
respect to our definition of Love, whether good or bad. For certainly 
our discourse by this means became more clear, and more consistent 
with itself. 

PHADR. But what do you say respecting the other species, Socrates? 


Soc. That this again should be cut into species according to members, 
naturally; not by breaking any member, like an unskilful cook but, as 
in the above discourse, receiving the foam of the dianoétic energy, as 
one common species. But as, in one body, members which are double 
_ and synonymous are called right or left, so our discourse considered the 
species of delirium within us as naturally one. And dividing the one 
part into that which is on the left hand, and giving this another 
distribution, it did not cease till it there found a certain sinister Love, 
and, when found, reviled it, as it deserves. But the other part conducted 
us to the right hand of mania, where we found a certain divine Love 
synonymous to the former; and, extending our praise, we celebrated him 
as the cause of the greatest good to us. 

PHADR. You speak most true. 

Soc. But I, O Phzdrus, am a lover of such divisions and compositions 
as may enable me both to speak and understand. And if I think that 
any other is able to behold the one and the many, according to the 
nature of things, this man I follow, pursuing his footsteps as if he were 
a God. But whether or not I properly denominate those who are able 
to accomplish this, Divinity knows. But I have hitherto called them 
men conversant with dialectic. Tell me, therefore, by what name it is 
proper to call them, according to your opinion and that of Lysias. Or 
is this that art of speaking, which Thrasymachus and others employing, 
became themselves wise in oratory, and rendered others such, who were 
willing to bestow gifts on them, as if they had been kings? 

PHADR. Those were indeed royal men, but yet not skilled in the 
particulars about which you inquire. But you appear to me to have 
properly denominated this species in calling it dialectic; but the 
rhetorical art appears as yet to have escaped us. 

SOc. How do you say? Can there be any thing beautiful which is 
destitute of these particulars, and yet be comprehended by art? If this 
be the case, it is by no means to be despised by me and you; but we 
must relate what remains of the rhetorical art. 

PHADR. And there are many things, Socrates, which are delivered in 
books about the art of speaking. 

SOc. You have very opportunely reminded me. For I think you 
would say that the procemium ought to be called the first part of the 
oration; and that things of this kind are the ornaments of the art. 

PHADR. Certainly. 

SOC. And, in the second place, a certain narration; and this 
accompanied with testimonies. In the third place, the reasoning. In the 
fourth, probable arguments: and besides this, I think that a certain 
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Byzantine, the best artificer of orations, introduces confirmation and 
approbation. 


PHADR. Do you not mean the illustrious Theodorus? 

Soc. Ido. For he discovered how confutation, both in accusation and 
defence, might not only take place, but also be increased. But why 
should we not introduce the most excellent Evenus, the Parian. For he 
first discovered sub-declarations, and the art of praising: and, according 
to the reports of some persons, he delivered his reprehensions in verse 
for the sake of assisting the memory. For he is a wise man. But shall 
we suffer Tisias’ and Gorgias to sleep, who placed probabilities before 
realities; and, through the strength of their discourse, caused small things 
to appear large, and the large small; likewise old things new, and the 
new old; and who besides this discovered a concise method of speaking, 
and, again, an infinite prolixity of words? All which when Prodicus 
once heard me relate, he laughed, and asserted that he alone had 
discovered what words this art required; and that it required neither few 
nor many, but a moderate quantity. 

PHADR. You was, therefore, most wise, O Prodicus. 

Soc. But shall we not speak of Hippias? for I think that he will be of 
the same opinion with the Elean guest. 

PHADR. Why should we not? 

Soc. But what shall we say of the musical composition of Polus,' 
who employed the doubling of words, a collection of sentences, 
similitudes, and elegance of appellations, in order to give splendour to 
his orations, according to the instruction which he had received from 
Lycimnion? 

PHADR. But were not the orations of Protagoras, Socrates, of this 
kind? 

Soc. His diction was indeed proper, and contained besides this many 
other beautiful properties: but the Chalcedonian orator excelled in 
exciting commiseration from the distresses of poverty, and the 
infirmities of old age. He was besides most skilful in rousing the 


multitude to anger, and when enraged appeasing them, as he said, by 
inchantment; and highly excelled in framing and dissolving calumnies, 
from whence the greatest advantage might be derived. But all seem to 
apree in opinion with respect to the conclusion of the oration, which 
some call the repetition, but others give it a different denomination. 


t This Tisias is said by Cicero to have been the inventor of rhetoric. 


t Polus was a disciple of Gorgias the Leontine. See the Gorgias. 
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PHADR. Do you say that the conclusion summarily recalls into the 
memory of the auditors all that had been said before? 

Soc. I do, and any thing else besides, which you may have to say 
about this art. 

PHADR. What I have to say is but trifling, and not worth mentioning. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, dismiss trifling observations, and rather behold 
in the clear light, in what particulars the power of this art prevails, and 
when it does so. 

PHAEDR. Its power, Socrates, is most prevalent in the association of the 
multitude. 

SOC. It is so. But, O demoniacal man, do you also see, whether their 
web appears to you, as it does to me, to have its parts separated from 
each other? : 

PHADR. Show me how you mean. 

Soc. Tell me then: If any one addressing your associate Eryximachus, 
or his father Acumenus, should say, I know how to introduce certain 
things to the body, by which I can heat and cool it when I please; and 
besides this, when I think proper I can produce vomiting, and 
downward ejection, and a variety of other things of this kind, through 
the knowledge of which I profess myself a physician, and able to make 
any one else so, to whom I deliver the knowledge of these particulars; - 
what do you think he who heard him ought to reply? 

PHADR. What else, than inquiring whether he knows to whom, when, 
and how far, each of these ought to be applied? 

Soc. If, therefore, he should say that he by no means understands all 
this, but that he who is instructed by him ought to do so and so; what 
then would be his answer? 

PHADR. He would answer, I think, that the man was mad; and that, 
having heard from some book about things of this kind, or met with 
some remedies, he thought he might become a physician without 
knowing any thing about the art. 

Soc. But what if any one, addressing Sophocles and Euripides, should 
say that he knew how to compose a prolix discourse on a very trifling 
subject, and a very short one on a great occasion; and that when he 
pleased he could excite pity, and its contrary, horror and threats, and 
other things of this kind; and that by teaching these he thought that he 
delivered the art of tragic poetry? 

PHAEDR. And these also, I think, Socrates, would deride him, who 
should fancy that a tragedy was any thing else than the composition of 
all these, so disposed as to be adapted to each other, and to the whole. 
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SOC. And I think they would not rustically accuse him; but, just as 
if a musician should meet with a man who believes himself skilled in 
harmony, because he knows how to make a chord sound sharp and flat, 
he would not fiercely say to him, O miserable creature, you are mad; 
but, as being a musician, he would thus address him more mildly: O 
excellent man! it 1s necessary that he who is to be a musician should 
indeed know such things as these; but at the same time nothing hinders 
us from concluding, that a man affected as you are may not understand 
_ the least of harmony: for you may know what is necessary to be learned 
prior to harmony, without understanding harmony itself. 

PHADR. Most right. 

Soc. In like manner, Sophocles would reply to the person who 
addressed him, that he possessed things previous to tragedy, rather than 
tragedy itself: and Acuymenus, that the medical pretender understood 
things previous to medicine, and not medicine itself. 

PHADR. Entirely so. 

Soc. But what if the mellifluous Adrastus, or Pericles, should hear 
those all-beautiful artificial inventions, concise discourses, similitudes, 
and other things which we said should be discussed in the light, do you 
think that they would be angry, as we were through our rusticity, with 
those who wrote about and taught such things as if they were the same 
with rhetoric? Or rather, as being wiser than us, would they not thus 
reprove us? It is not proper, Phzdrus and Socrates, to be angry with 
such characters; but you ought rather to pardon those who, being 
ignorant of oratory, are unable to define what rhetoric is, and who in 
consequence of this passion, from possessing a knowledge of things 
previous to the art, think that they have discovered rhetoric itself; and, 
by teaching these to others, imagine that they teach rhetoric in 
perfection: but who at the same time leave to the proper industry of 
their disciples the art of disposing each of these, so as to produce 
persuasion, and of composing the whole oration, as if nothing of this 
kind was necessary for them to accomplish. 

PHADR. Such indeed, Socrates, does that art appear to be which these 
men teach and write about as rhetoric; and you seem to me to have 
spoken the truth: but how and from whence shall we be able to acquire 
the art of true rhetoric and persuasion? 

Soc. It is probable, Phzdrus, and perhaps also necessary, that the 
perfect may be obtained in this as in other contests. For, if you 
naturally possess rhetorical abilities, you will become a celebrated orator, 
by the assistance of science and exercise: but if you are destitute of any 
one of these, you will be imperfect through this deficiency. But the 


method employed by Lysias and Thrasymachus does not appear to me 
to evince the magnitude of this art. 

PHADR. But what method then does? 

SOC. Pericles, most excellent man, appears with great propriety to 
have been the most perfect of all in the rhetorical art. 

PHADR. Why? 

Soc. All the great arts require continual meditation, and a discourse 
about the sublime parts of nature. For an elevation of intellect, and a 
perfectly efficacious power, appear in a certain respect to proceed from 
hence; which Pericles possessed in conjunction with his naturally good 
disposition. For meeting, I think, with Anaxagoras, who had these 
requisites, he was filled with elevated discourse, and comprehended the 
nature of intellect and folly, which Anaxagoras diffusely discussed: and 
from hence he transferred to the art of discourse whatever could 
contribute to its advantage. 

PHADR. How is this? 

SOc. In a certain respect the method of the rhetorical and medicinal 
art is the same. 

PHADR. But how? 

Soc. In both, it 1s requisite that a distribution should be made, in one 
of the nature of body, in the other of the soul, if you are desirous in the 
first instance of giving health and strength by introducing medicine and 
nutriment according to art, and not by exercise and experience alone; 
and in the second instance, if you wish to introduce persuasion and 
virtue into the soul, by reason and legitimate institutions. 

PHADR. It is probable it should be so, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you think that the nature of the soul can be sufficiently 
known without the nature of the universe? 

PHADR. If it is proper to be persuaded by Hippocrates, the successor 
of Aésculapius, even the nature of body cannot be known without this 
method. 

SOC. He speaks in a becoming manner, my friend. But it is necessary, 
besides the authority of Hippocrates, to examine our discourse, and 
consider whether it is consistent. 

PHADR. I agree with you. 

Soc. Consider, then, what Hippocrates and true reason assert 
concerning nature. Is it not, therefore, necessary to think respecting the 
nature of every thing, in the first place, whether that is simple or 
multiform about which we are desirous, both that we ourselves should 
be artists, and that we should be able to render others so? And, in the 
next place, if it is simple, ought we not to investigate its power, with 
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respect to producing any thing naturally, or being naturally passive? 
And if it possesses many species, having numbered these, ought we not 
to speculate in each, as in one, its natural power of becoming active and 
passive? 

PHADR. It appears we should, Socrates. 

Soc. The method, therefore, which proceeds without these, is similar 


to the progression of one blind. But he who operates according to art, 
ought not to be assimilated either to the blind or the deaf; but it is 
evident that whoever accommodates his discourses to any art, ought 


accurately to exhibit the essence of that nature to which he introduces 
discourses; and this is doubtless the soul. 


PHADR. Without doubt. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, all the attention of such a one be directed to 
this end, that he may produce persuasion in the soul? 

PHADR. Certainly. 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, that Thrasymachus, and any other person 
who applies himself to the study of the rhetorical art, ought first, with 
all possible accuracy, to describe, and cause the soul to perceive whether 
she is naturally one and similar, or multiform according to the form of 
body: for this is what we call evincing its nature. 

PHADR. Entirely so. 

Soc. But, in the second place, he ought to show what it is naturally 
capable of either acting or suffering. 

PHADR. Certainly. 

Soc. In the third place, having orderly distinguished the genera of 
discourses and of the soul, and the passions of these, he should pass 
through all the causes, harmonizing each to each, and teaching what 
kind of soul will be necessarily persuaded by such particular discourses, 
and through what cause; and again, what kind of soul such discourses 
will be unable to persuade. 

PHADR. Such a method of proceeding will, as it appears, be most 
beautiful. 

Soc. He, therefore, who acts in a different manner will neither 
artificially write nor discourse upon this or any other subject. But 


writers on the art of rhetoric of the present day (whom you yourself 


have heard) are crafty, and conceal from us that their knowledge of the 
soul is most beautiful. However, till they both speak and write 
according to this method, we shall never be persuaded that they write 
according to art. 

PHADR. What method do you mean? 


TERE. 


Soc. It will not be easy to mention the very words themselves which 
ought to be employed on this occasion; but as far as I am able I am 
willing to tell you how it is proper to write, if we desire to write 
according to art. 

PHADR. Tell me then. 

SOC. Since the power of discourse is attractive of the soul, it is 
necessary that the future orator should know how many species soul 
contains: but these are various, and souls possess their variety from 
these. Souls, therefore, of such a particular nature, in consequence of 
certain discourses, and through a certain cause, are easily persuaded to 
such and such particulars. But such as are differently affected are with 
difficulty persuaded through these means. It is necessary, therefore, that 
he who sufficiently understands all this, when he afterwards perceives 
these particulars taking place in actions, should be able to follow them 
with great celerity through sensible inspection; or otherwise he will 
retain nothing more than the words which he once heard from his 
preceptor. But when he is sufficiently able to say, who will be 
persuaded by such and such discourses, and sagaciously perceives that the 
person present is such by nature as was spoken of before, and that he 
may be incited by certain discourses to certain actions; then, at length, 
such a one will be a perfect master of this art, when to his former 
attainments he adds the knowledge of opportunely speaking, or being 
silent, the use or abuse of concise discourse, of language plaintive and 
vehement, and of the other parts of rhetoric delivered by his masters; 
but never till this is accomplished. But he who fails in any of these 
particulars, either in speaking, teaching, or writing, and yet asserts that 
he speaks according to art, is vanquished by the person he 1s unable to 
persuade. But what then (perhaps a writer of orations will say to us); 
does it appear to you, Phzdrus and Socrates, that the art of speaking is 
to be obtained by this method, or otherwise? 

PHADR. It is impossible, Socrates, that it should be obtained 
otherwise, though the acquisition seems to be attended with no small 
labour. 

SOC. You speak the truth. And, for the sake of this, it is necessary, 
by tossing upwards and downwards all discourses, to consider whether 
any easier and shorter way will present itself to our view for this 
purpose; lest we should in vain wander through a long and rough road, 
when we might have walked through one short and smooth. If, 
therefore, you can afford any assistance, in consequence of what you 
have heard from Lysias, or any other, endeavour wo tell it me, by 
recalling it into your mind. 


PHADR. I might indeed do this for the sake of experiment, but | 


cannot at present. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that I should relate to you the 
discourse which I once heard concerning things of this kind? 

PHADR. How should I not? 


SOc. It is said therefore, Phzdrus, to be just, to tell what is reported 
of the wolf. 


PHADR. Do you therefore act in the same manner. 

Soc. They say, then, that there is no occasion to extol and magnify 
these particulars in such a manner, nor to deduce our discourse from on 
high, and afar off. For, as we said in the beginning of this discourse, he 
who intends to be sufficiently skilful in rhetoric ought not to participate 
the truth respecting things just and good, or men who are such, either 
from nature or education. For, in judicial matters, no attention 
whatever is paid to the truth of these, but to persuasion alone; and that 
this is the probable, which ought to be studied by him who is to speak 
according to art. For he ought never to speak of transactions, unless 
they are probable; but both in accusation and defence probabilities 


should always be introduced: and, in short, he who speaks should pursue 
the probable, and, if he speaks much, should bid farewell to truth. For, 
when this method is observed through the whole of a discourse, it causes 
all the perfection of the art. 
PHADR. You have related those particulars, Socrates, which are 
asserted by the skilful in rhetoric; for I remember that we briefly 
touched upon this in the former part of our discourse. But to such as 
are conversant with these matters, this appears to be a thing of great 
consequence: but you have indeed severely reviled Tisias himself. 

Soc. Let then Tisias himself tell us, whether he calls the probable any 
thing else than that which is apparent to the multitude. 


PHADR. What else can he call it? 
Soc. He also appears to have discovered and written about the 


following crafty and artificial method: that if some imbecil but bold man 
should knock down one who is robust but timid, taking from him at 
the same time a garment, or something else, and should be tried for the 
assault, then neither of these ought to speak the truth; but that the 
coward should say, the bold man was not alone when he gave the 
assault; and that the bold man should deny this, by asserting that he was 
alone when the pretended assault was given, and should at the same time 
artfully ask, How is it possible that a man so weak as I am could attack 
one so robust as he is? That then the other should not acknowledge his 
cowardice, but should endeavour, by devising some false allegation, to 
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accuse his opponent. And in other instances, things of this kind must 
be said according to art. Is not this the case, Phedrus? 

PHADR. Entirely so. 

Soc. O how craftily does Tisias appear to have discovered an abstruse 
art, or whoever else was the inventor, and in whatever other name he 
delights! But shall we, my friend, say this or not? 

PHADR. What? 

Soc. This: O Tisias, some time since, before your arrival, we affirmed 
that the probable, with which the multitude are conversant, subsisted 
through its similitude to truth: and we just now determined that 
similitudes might every where be found in the most beautiful manner, 
by him who was acquainted with truth. So that, if you assert any thing 
else about the art of discourse, we shall readily listen to you; but if not, 
we shall be persuaded by our present determinations, that unless a 
person enumerates the different dispositions of his auditors, and 
distributes things themselves into their species, and again is able to 
comprehend the several particulars in one idea, he will never be skilled 
in the art of speaking to that degree which it is possible for man to 
attain. But this degree of excellence can never be obtained without 
much labour and study; and a prudent man will not toil for its 
acquisition, that he may speak and act so as to be pleasing to men; but 
rather that, to the utmost of his ability, he may speak and act in such 
a manner as may be acceptable to the Gods. For men wiser than us, O 
Tisias, say that he who is endued with intellect ought not to make it the 
principal object of his study how he may gratify his fellow servants, but 
how he may please good masters, and this from good means. So that, 
if the circuit is long, you ought not to wonder: for it is not to be 
undertaken in the manner which seems proper to you, but for the sake 
of mighty concerns. And these, if any one is so disposed, will be most 
beautifully effected by this mean, as reason herself evinces. 

PHADR. This appears to me, Socrates, to be most beautifully said, if 
there is but a possibility that any one can accomplish the arduous 
undertaking. 

Soc. But to endeavour after beautiful attainments is beautiful, as 
likewise to endure whatever may happen to be the result of our 
endeavours. 

PHADR. Very much so. 

Soc. And thus much may suffice concerning a knowledge and 
ignorance of the art of rhetoric. 

PHADR. Certainly. 

SOC. Does it not therefore remain, that we should speak concerning 
the elegance and inelegance of writing? 
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PHADR. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you know how you may in the highest degree please the 
divinity of discourse both in speaking and acting? 

PHADR. Not at all. Do you? 

Soc. I have heard certain particulars delivered by the ancients, who 
were truly knowing. But if we ourselves should discover this, do you 
think we should afterwards be at all solicitous about human opinions? 

PHADR. Your question is ridiculous; but relate what you say you have 
heard. 

SOc. I have heard then, that about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one 
of their ancient Gods, to whom a bird was sacred, which they call Ibis; 
but the name of the demon himself was Theuth.” According to 
tradition, this God first discovered number and the art of reckoning, 
geometry and astronomy, the games of chess and hazard, and likewise 
letters. But Thamus was at that time king of all Egypt, and resided in 
that great city of the Upper Egypt which the Greeks call Egyptian 
Thebes; but the God himself they denominate Ammon. Theuth, 
therefore, departing to Thamus, showed him his arts, and told him that 
he ought to distribute them amongst the other Egyptians. But Thamus 
asked him concerning the utility of each; and upon his informing him, 
he approved what appeared to him to be well said, but blamed that 
which had a contrary aspect. But Theuth is reported to have fully 
unfolded to Thamus many particulars respecting each art, which it 
would be too prolix to mention. But when they came to discourse upon 
letters, This discipline, O king, says Theuth, will render the Egyptians 
wiser, and increase their powers of memory. For this invention 1s the 
medicine of memory and wisdom. To this Thamus replied, O most 
artificial Theuth, one person is more adapted to artificial operations, but 
another to judging what detriment or advantage will arise from the use 
of these productions of art: and now you who are the father of letters, 
through the benevolence of your disposition, have affirmed just the 
contrary of what letters are able to effect. For these, through the 
negligence of recollection, will produce oblivion in the soul of the 
learner; because, through trusting to the external and foreign marks of 
writing, they will not exercise the internal powers of recollection. So 
that you have not discovered the medicine of memory, but of 
admonition. You will likewise deliver to your disciples an opinion of 
wisdom, and not truth. For, in consequence of having many readers 
without the instruction of a master, the multitude will appear to be 
knowing in many things of which they are at the same time ignorant; 
and will become troublesome associates, in consequence of possessing an 
opinion of wisdom, instead of wisdom itself. 
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PHADR. You with great facility, Socrates, compose Egyptian 
discourses and those of any other nation when you are so disposed. 

Soc. But, my friend, those who reside in the temple of Dodonean 
Jupiter assert that the first prophetic discourses issued from the oak. It 
was sufficient, therefore, for those ancients, as they were not so wise as 
you moderns, to listen to oaks and rocks, through their simplicity, 1f 
these inanimate things did but utter the truth. But you perhaps think 
it makes a difference who speaks, and to what country he belongs. For 
you do not alone consider, whether what is asserted 1s true or false. 

PHADR. You have very properly reproved me; and I think the case 
with respect to letters is just as the Theban Thamus has stated it. 

Soc. Hence, he who thinks to commit an art to writing, or to receive 
it, when delivered by this mean, so that something clear and firm may 
result from the letters, is endued with great simplicity, and is truly 
ignorant of the prophecy of Ammon; since he is of opinion, that 
something more is contained in the writing than what the things 
themselves contained in the letters admonish the scientific reader. 

PHAEDR. Most right. 

Soc. For that which is committed to writing contains something very 
weighty, and truly similar to a picture. For the offspring of a picture 
project as if they were alive; but, if you ask them any question, they are 
silent in a perfectly venerable manner. Just so with respect to written 
discourses, you would think that they spoke as if they possessed some 
portion of wisdom. But if, desirous to be instructed, you interrogate 
them about any thing which they assert, they signify one thing only, 
and this always the same. And every discourse, when it is once written, 
is every where similarly rolled among its auditors, and even among those 
by whom it ought not to be heard; and is perfectly ignorant, to whom 
it is proper to address itself, and to whom not. But when it is faulty or 
unjustly reviled, ıt always requires the assistance of its father. For, as to 
itself, it can neither resist its adversary, nor defend itself. 

PHÆDR. And this, also, you appear to have most rightly asserted. 

SOc. But what, shall we not consider another discourse, which is the 
genuine brother of this, how legitimate it is, and how much better and 
more powerful it is born than this? 

PHADR. What is this? and how do you say it is produced? 

Soc. That which, in conjunction with science, is written in the soul 
of the learner, which 1s able to defend itself, and which knows to whom 
it ought to speak, and before whom it ought to be silent. 

PHADR. You speak of the living and animated discourse of one 
endued with knowledge; of which written discourse may be justly called 
a certain image. 
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Soc. Entirely so. But answer me with respect to this also: Will the 
husbandman, who is endued with intellect, scatter such seeds as are most 
dear to him, and from which he wishes fruit should arise? Will he 
scatter them in summer in the gardens of Adonis, with the greatest 
diligence and attention, rejoicing to behold them in beautiful perfection 
within the space of eight days? Or rather, when he acts in this manner, 
will he not do so for the sake of some festive day, or sport? But, when 
seriously applying himself to the business of agriculture, will he not sow 
where it is proper, and be sufficiently pleased, if his sowing receives its 
consummation within the space of eight months? 

PHADR. He would doubtless act in this manner, Socrates, at one time 
sowing seriously, and at another time for diversion. 

Soc. But shall we say that the man who possesses the science of 
things just, beautiful and good, is endued with less intellect than a 
husbandman, with respect to the seeds which he sows? 

PHADR. By no means. 

Soc. He will not, therefore, with anxious and hasty diligence write 
them in black water, sowing them by this mean with his pen in 
conjunction with discourses; since it is thus impossible to assist them 
through speech, and impossible sufficiently to exhibit the truth. 

PHADR. This, therefore, is not proper. 

Soc. Certainly not. He will, therefore, sow and write in the gardens 
which letters contain for the sake of sport, as it appears; and when he 
has written, having raised monuments as treasures to himself, with a 
view to the oblivion of old age, if he should arrive to it, and for the like 
benefit of others who tread in the same steps, he is delighted on 
beholding his delicate progeny of fruits; and while other men pursue 
other diversions, irrigating themselves with banquets, and other 
entertainments which are the sisters of these, he on the contrary passes 
his time in the delights which conversation produces. 

PHADR. You speak, Socrates, of a most beautiful diversion, and not 
of a vile amusement, as the portion of him who is able to sport with 
discourse, and who can mythologize about justice, and other particulars 
which you speak of. 

Soc. For it is indeed so, my dear Phedrus. But, in my opinion, a 
much more beautiful study will result from discourses, when some one 
employing the dialectic art, and receiving a soul properly adapted for his 
purpose, plants and sows in it discourses, in conjunction with science; 
discourses which are sufficiently able to assist both themselves and their 
planter, and which are not barren, but abound with seed; from whence 
others springing up in different manners, are always sufficient to extend 


this immortal benefit, and to render their possessor blessed in as high a 
degree as is possible to man. 

PHADR. This which you speak of is still far more beautiful. 

Soc. But now, Phzdrus, this being granted, are we able to distinguish 
and judge about what follows 

PHADR. What is that? 

Soc. Those particulars for the sake of knowing which we came 
hither: that we might inquire into the disgrace of Lysias in the art of 
writing; and that we might investigate those discourses which are either 
written with or without art. To me, therefore, it appears that we have 
moderately evinced that which is artificial, and that which is not so. 

PHADR. It appears so. 

SOc. But again we ought to remember that no one can acquire 
perfection in the art of speaking, either with respect to teaching or 
persuading, till he is well acquainted with the truth of the particulars 
about which he either speaks or writes: till he is able to define the whole 
of a thing; and when defined, again knows how to divide it according 
to species, as far as to an indivisible: and, according to this method, 
contemplating the soul, and discovering a species adapted to the nature 
of each, he thus disposes and adorns his discourse; accommodating 
various and all-harmonious discourses to a soul characterized by variety; 
but such as are simple, to one of a simple disposition. 

PHAEDR. It appears to be so in every respect. 

Soc. But what shall we say to the question, whether it 1s beautiful or 
base to speak and write orations; and in what respect this employment 
may be blameable or not? unless what we have said a little before is 
sufficient for this purpose. 

PHADR. What was that? 

Soc. That whether Lysias, or any other, has at any time written, or 
now writes, so as to establish laws, either privately or publicly, 
composing a political work, and thinking that it contains great stability 
and clearness; this is base in a writer, whether any one says so or not. 
For to be ignorant of the difference between true visions and the 
delusions of sleep, between just and unjust, evil and good, cannot fail of 
being really base, though the whole rout of the vulgar should unite in 
its praise. 

PH/AEDR. It cannot be otherwise. 

Soc. But he who in a written oration thinks that there is a great 
necessity for amusement, and who considers no discourse, whether in 
prose or verse, deserving of much study in its composition or recital, 
like those rhapsodists who without judgment and learning recite verses 
for the sake of persuasion, while in reality the best of those discourses 


were written for the sake of admonishing the skilful; but who thinks, 
that the clear, the perfect, and the serious, ought only to take place in 
discourses which teach and are delivered for the sake of learning, and 
which are truly written in the soul, about the just, the beautiful and the 
good; and who judges that discourses of this kind ought to be called his 
legitimate offspring; that, in the first place, which is inherent in himself, 
if he should find it there, and afterwards whatever offspring, or 
brethren, spring in a becoming manner from this progeny of his own 
soul in the souls of others, bidding at the same time farewell to all 
others; - a man of this kind, Phzdrus, appears to be such a one as you 
and I should pray that we may be. 

PHADR. I perfectly desire and pray for the possession of what you 
speak of. 

Soc. We have, therefore, moderately spoken thus much about 


discourses, as it were in play: it only remains that you tell Lysias, that, 
descending with intellect to the stream of the nymphs and muses, we 


heard certain discourses, which they ordered us to acquaint Lysias with, 


and every other writer of orations, likewise Homer, and any other who 


may compose either naked poetry, or that which is adorned with the 
song; and in the third place Solon, and all who may commit political 


institutions to writing; - that if their compositions result from knowing 

the truth, and if they are able to defend their writings against the 

objections of adversaries who declare that they can evince the improbity 

of their discourses, - then, they ought not to be denominated from 

works of this kind, but from what they have seriously written. 
PHADR. What appellations, then, will you assign them? 


Soc. To call them wise, Phzdrus, appears to me to be a mighty 
appellation, and adapted to a God alone; but to denominate them 


philosophers, or something of this kind, seems to be more convenient 
and proper. 
PHADR. There is nothing indeed unbecoming in such an epithet. 
Soc. He, therefore, who cannot exhibit any thing more honourable 


than what he has written, and who turns upwards and downwards his 
composition, for a considerable space of time, adding and taking away, - 
may not such a one be justly called a poet, or a writer of orations or 


laws? 

PHADR. Certainly. 

Soc. Relate these particulars, therefore, to your associate. 

PHADR. But what will you do? For it is not proper that your 
companion should be neglected. 

Soc. Who 1s he? 
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PHADR. The worthy Isocrates. What will you tell him, Socrates? and 
what character shall we assign him? 

_ SOC. Isocrates as yet, Phedrus, is but a young man; but I am willing 
to tell you what I prophesy concerning him. 

PHADR. What? 

SOC. He appears to me to possess such excellent natural endowments, 
that his productions ought not to be compared with the orations of 
Lysias. Besides this, his manners are more generous; so that it will be 
by no means wonderful, if, when he is more advanced in age, he should 
far surpass, in those orattons which are now the objects of his study, all 
the other boys who ever meddled with orations; or, if he should not be 
content with a pursuit of this kind, I think that a more divine impulse 
will lead him to greater attainments: for there is naturally, my friend, a 
certain philosophy in the dianoétic part of this man. Tell, therefore, my 
beloved Isocrates this, as a piece of information which I have received 
from the Gods of this place; and do you likewise acquaint Lysias with 
the particulars which respect his character and pursuits, as a person who 
is the object of your warmest attachment. 

PHADR. Be it so; but let us depart, since the heat has now abated its 
fervour. 

SOC. But it is proper we should pray before we depart. 

PHADR. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. O beloved Pan, and all ye other Gods, who are residents of this 
place,’ grant that I may become beautiful within, and that whatever I 
possess externally may be friendly to my inward attainments! Grant, 
also, that I may consider the wise man as one who abounds in wealth; 
and that I may enjoy that portion of gold, which no other than a 
prudent man is able either to bear, or properly manage! Do we require 
any thing else, Phædrus? for to me it appears that I have prayed 
tolerably well. 

PHADR. Pray also in the same manner for me: for the possessions of 
friends are common. 

Soc. Let us then depart. 


' By Pan, and the other Gods, understand local deities under the moon. But Pan 
is denominated as it were all, because he possesses the most ample sway in the order of 
local Gods. For, as the supermundane Gods are referred to Jupiter, and the celestial to 
Bacchus, so all the sublunary local Gods and demons are referred to Pan. 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


PHAEDRUS 


1 (See page 339, line 229c) A twofold solution; says Hermeas, may be given 
of this fable; one from history, more ethical, but the other transferring us to 
wholes. And the former of these is as follows: Orithya was the daughter of 
Erectheus, and the priestess of Boreas; for each of the winds has a presiding 
deity, which the telestic art, or the art pertaining to sacred mysteries, religiously 
cultivates. To this Orithya then, the God was so very propitious, that he sent 
the north wind for the safety of the country; and besides this, he is said to have 
assisted the Athenians in their naval battles. Orithya, therefore, becoming 
enthusiastic, being possessed by her proper God Boreas, and no longer 
energizing as man (for animals cease to energize according to their own idioms 
when possessed by superior causes), died under the inspiring influence, and thus 
was said to have been ravished by Boreas. And this is the more ethical 
explanation of the fable. 

But the second which transfers the narration to wholes is as follows, and does 
not entirely subvert the former: for divine fables often employ transactions and 
histories in subserviency to the discipline of wholes. They say then, that 
Erectheus is the God that rules over the three elements, air, water, and earth. 
Sometimes, however, he is considered as alone the ruler of the earth, and 
sometimes as the presiding deity of Attica alone. Of this deity Orithya is the 
daughter; and she is the prolific power of the earth, which is, indeed, 
coextended with the word Erectheus, as the unfolding of the name signifies: for 
it is the prolific power of the earth flourishing and restored according to the seasons. 
But Boreas is the providence of the Gods supernally illuminating secondary 
natures: for they signify the providence of the Gods in the world by Boreas; 
because this Divinity blows from lofty places. But the anagogic power of the 
Gods is signified by the south wind, because this wind blows from low to lofty 
places; and besides this, things situated towards the south are more divine. The 
providence of the Gods, therefore, causes the prolific power of the earth, or of 
the Attic land, to ascend, and proceed into the apparent. 


Orithya also, says Hermeas, may be said to be a soul‘ aspiring after things 
above, from opovw and berw, according to the attic custom of adding a letter at 
the end of a word, which letter is here an w. Such a soul, therefore, is ravished 
by Boreas supernally blowing. But if Orithya was hurled from a precipice, this 
also is appropriate: for such a soul dies a philosophic, not receiving a physical 
death, and abandons a proairetic,* at the same time that she lives a physical life. 
And philosophy, according to Socrates in the Phedo, is nothing else than a 
meditation of death. Let then Orithya be the soul of Phzdrus, but Boreas 
Socrates ravishing and leading it to a proairetic death. 


2 (See page 339, line 229c) According to some, Socrates in what he now says, 
does not admit the explanations of fables. It is evident, however, that he 
frequently does admit and employ fables. But he now blames those 
explanations which make fables to be nothing more than certain histories, and 
unfold them into material causes, airs, and earth, and winds, which do not 
revert to true beings, nor harmonize with divine concerns. Hence Socrates 
now says, If unfolding this fable I should recur to physical causes, and should 
assert that the wind Boreas, blowing vehemently, hurled Orithya as she was 
playing from the rock, and thus dying she was said to have been ravished by 
Boreas, - should I not speak absurdly? For this explanation which is adopted 
by the wise, viz. by those who are employed in physical speculations, is meagre 
and conjectural; since it does not recur to true beings, but to natures, and 
winds, and airs, and vortices, as he also says in the Phado. He rejects, 
therefore, these naturalists, and those who thus explain the fable, as falling into 
the indefinite and infinite, and not recurring to soul, intellect, and the Gods. 
But when Socrates says that he considers such interpretations as the province 
of a man very curtous and laborious and not entirely happy, these words indicate 
the being conversant with things sensible and material. And the Centaurs, 
Chimeras, Gorgons, and Pegasuses are powers which preside over a material 
nature, and the region about the earth. But for an account of divine fables, and 
specimens of the mode in which they ought to be explained, see the 
Introduction to the second book of the Republic. 


3 (See page 340, line 230a) For it is evident that he who knows himself 
knows all things: for, in consequence of the soul being xappopdov ayadya an 


' This is according to the psychical mode of interpreting fables. See the General 
Introduction, Vol. I. of this work. 


t That is a life pertaining to her own will; for the soul in this case gives herself up 
to the will of divinity. 
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omniform image, he beholds all things in himself. By Typhon here we must 
understand that power which presides over the confused and disordered in the 
universe, or in other words, the last procession of things. The term manifold, 
therefore, in this place must not be applied to the God Typhon, but to that 
over which he presides, as being in its own nature moved in a confused, 
disordered, and manifold manner. For it is usual with fables to refer the 
properties of the objects of providential care to the providing powers 
themselves. 


4 (See page 340, line 230b) Socrates mentions Juno, says Hermeas, as 
generating and adorning the beauty of the mundane fabrication; and hence she 
is said to have received the Cestus from Venus. Employing, therefore, true 
praise, he first celebrates the place from the three elements air, water, and earth; 
and afterwards he triply divides the vegetable productions of the earth into first, 
middle, and last. For this is evident from what he says of the plane tree, the 
willow, and the grass. He shows, too, that all the senses were delighted except 
the taste. But Achelous is the deity who presides over the much-honoured 
power of water: for, by this mighty river, the God who is the inspective 
guardian of potable water is manifested. Nymphs are goddesses who preside 
over regeneration, and are ministrant to Bacchus the offspring of Semele. 
Hence they dwell near water, that is, they ascend into generation. But this 
Bacchus supplies the regeneration of the whole sensible world. AxeNwog¢ ĉe eor 
o epopoc Beog TNG ToAuTipoU uva pew voOaTOG: Ötæ yap TOV MEYLOTOU TOUTOU 
xoTapov Tov edopor Geov dnAovat Tov ToTipov voaToc: vvupar ĝe coi Edopoar 
Gear G TaNyyeveotacg uroupyo. Tov ex LepwedAnco Atovvcov. Ato KAL rapa TY 
vdaTt Eo, TovTEoTL m ‘yeveoes ExtBEBnxaotw ovrog de o Atovyvoog THC 
TAMYYEVEOLAG UTAPKEL TAVTOÇG Tov auonrov. 


5 (See page 340, line 230d) This manifests, as it is beautifully observed by 
Hermeas, that Socrates always adhered to his proper principles and causes, and 
his own intelligible and proper divinities. For the true country of souls 1s the 
intelligible world. His discipline, therefore, was not derived from things 
sensible and resisting, but from rational and intellectual souls, and from intellect 
itself. The country is indeed so far pleasant only to an intellectual man, as it 
is favourable to solitude, and this because solitude is favourable to 
contemplation; but to be delighted with trees, and meadows, and streams, 
merely for their own sakes, is the province of such as are capable of no other 
energies than those of sense and imagination. Socrates, in following Phzdrus, 
likewise manifests his providential energy about youth, and his wish to save 
them. But his hearing in a reclined position, signifies his energizing about 
things of a more abject nature, such as were the opinions of Lysias about 
beauty. For it is necessary, as Hermeas well observes, to accommodate the 
figures also to the hypotheses. Hence, in his recantation, Socrates very 
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properly uncovers his head, because he there discourses on divine love. As, 
therefore, now intending to energize about more abject beauty, he hears 
reclining; assimilating the apparent figure to the discourse. Thus also in the 
Phedo, he sat in an upright posture on the bed when he was about to speak 
concerning the philosopher. 


6 (See page 350, line 240b) We have already in the notes on the First 
Alcibiades, given an ample account of demons from Proclus. I shall, therefore, 
only observe at present, that, according to the Platonic theology, there are 
three species of demons; the first of which is rational only, and the last 
irrational only; but the middle species is partly rational and partly irrational. 
And again, of these the first is perfectly beneficent, but many among the other 
two species are malevolent and noxious to mankind; not indeed essentially 
malevolent (for there is nothing in the universe, the ample abode of all- 
bountiful Jove, essentially evil), but only so from the office which they are 
destined to perform: for nothing which operates naturally, operates as to itself 
evilly. But the Platonic Hermeas, in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, 
admirably observes on this passage as follows: “The distribution of good and 
evil originates from the demoniacal genus: for every genus, transcending that 
of demons, uniformly possesses good. There are, therefore, certain genera of 
dzmons, some of which adorn and administer certain parts of the world; but 
others certain species of animals. The dæmon, therefore, who is the inspective 
guardian of life, hastens souls into that condition, which he himself is allotted; 
as for instance, into injustice or intemperance, and continually mingles pleasure 
in them as a snare. But there are other demons transcending these, who are 
the punishers of souls, converting them to a more perfect and elevated life. 
And the first of these it is necessary to avoid; but the second sort we should 
render propitious. But there are other demons more excellent than these, who 
distribute good, in an uniform manner." Axo tov datpomou yevous Kpwrwc 
APKETAL N TWH AyAOwY KAL KAKWV OLALPEDLG’ FAV yap TO VREPÕQLLOVLOV YEVOÇ, 
povocrÔwG exet To yalov. Eoriy ovy nva yem datpovrwy, Ta PEV peptdoac TLVAC 
TOU KOOJMOV KATAKOOMOUYTa KOL ERLTPOREVOVTA: Ta ÔE ELÔE TLV ÇWWV KATEXELV 
OUV oxovdatery TAÇ WUKAS ELS Tov EUTOU KANpO?, oror ELC AdLKLAY n AKOAQOLAY: 
deheacp THY NOOVNY THY EV TW HAPQUTLKA Avapyyvoty EV AVTALÇ, O EPOPOS THC 
de TG umg doupwr addow e TIVES erot TOUTWY ExaVvaBEBnKoTEG Ôaruoveç, ot 
KONQIOELS EXLMEUMOVOGL TALC YVXALÇ, EMLOTPEPOVTESC UTA ELC TENELWTEDAY KOLL 
umepTepay Cwny: KO TOUG MEY Apwrovg axoTpexcoGau dee: Tov de devTepouc 
etevpenCecban eot de kar ahot KpeEtTroves daupovec, To aryaba povoerdwe 
ENLNELWOVTEC. 


7 (See page 354, line 243b) From hence it is evident that the narration of the 
rape of Helen, and of the: Trojan war, is entirely mythological, concealing 
certain divine truths under the symbols of fable. But as this account of 
Stesichorus, and the fable of the Iliad, is beautifully explained by Proclus on 
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Plato’s Republic p. 393, I shall present the reader with the following epitomized 
translation of his comment. "Stesichorus, who considered the whole fable of 
Helen as a true narration, who approved the consequent transactions, and 
established his poetry accordingly, with great propriety suffered the punishment 
of his folly, that is, ignorance: but at length, through the assistance of music, 
he is said to have acknowledged his error; and thus, through understanding the 
mysteries concerning Helen and the Trojan war, to have recovered his sight. 
But Homer is said to have been blind, not on account of his ignorance of these 
mysteries, as Stesichorus, but through a more perfect habit of the soul, ie. by 
‘separating himself from sensible beauty, establishing his intelligence above all 
apparent harmony, and extending the intellect of his soul to unapparent and 
true harmony. Hence, he is said to have been blind, because divine beauty 
cannot be usurped by corporeal eyes. On this account, fables bordering upon 
tragedy represent Homer as deprived of sight, on account of his accusation of 
Helen. But fables, in my opinion, intend to signify by Helen all the beauty 
subsisting about generation, for which there is a perpetual battle of souls, till 
the more intellectual having vanquished the more irrational forms of life, return 
to that place from which they originally came. But, according to some, the 
period of their circulation about sensible forms consists of ten thousand years, 
since a thousand years produce one ambit as of one year. For nine years 
therefore, ie. for nine thousand years, souls revolve about generation; but in 
the tenth having vanquished all the barbaric tumult, they are said to return to 
their paternal habitations." 


8 (See page 355, line 244a) This is a most weighty testimony indeed in 
favour of the ancient oracles, and prediction in general. I shall therefore 
observe, in answer to the followers of Van Dale, Fontenelle, and others who 
have endeavoured to prove that the oracles of the ancients were nothing more 
than the tricks of fraudulent priests, that to suppose mankind should have been 
the dupes of such impositions for the space of three thousand years, would 
exceed the most extravagant fiction in romance. For how is it possible, even 
if these priests had been a thousand times more cunning and deceitful than they 
are supposed to have been, that they could have kept such a secret so 
impenetrable in every city and province where there were any oracles, as never 
to have given themselves the lie in any particular? Is it possible that there 
should never have been one man among them of so much worth as to abhor 
such impostures? that there should never have been any so inconsiderate as 
unluckily to discover all the mystery for want of some precautions? that no 
man should ever have explored the sanctuaries, subterraneous passages, and 
caverns, where it is pretended they kept their machines? that they should never 
have had occasion for workmen to repair them? that only they should have had 
the secret of composing drugs proper to create extraordinary dreams? and, 
lastly, that they should have perpetually succeeded one another, and conveyed 
their machines and their juggling tricks to all those that were to follow them 


in the same employments from age to age, and from generation to generation, 
and yet no man have been ever able to detect the imposition? 

Besides, who were these priests, that, as it is pretended, were monsters of 
cruelty, fraud, and malice? They were the most honourable men among the 
heathens,’ and such as were most esteemed for their piety and probity. they 
were sometimes magistrates and philosophers. Thus Plutarch’ informs us in 
one of his treatises, that he was himself, to a very old age, the priest of Apollo 
of Delphi, and that he presided in this character over the oracle, the sacrifices, 
and all the other ceremonies of this deity for many years. Depraved as the age 
is, will any one be hardy enough to assert that a man of such probity, of such 
gravity of manners, of so much penetration, learning, and judgment as Plutarch, 
was a cheat and an impostor by profession? That he was capable of speaking 
through a hollow image to counterfeit the voice of Apollo? Or of suborning 
a female to act the part of one possessed, when she was seated on the Tripos? 
There is not surely any one so lost to shame, so devoid of common sense, as 
to make such an assertion. 

Again, how could those clear and precise oracles have been produced by 
fraud, in which what was done in one place was foretold in another, as in that 
famous oracle which was delivered to the ambassadors of Croesus. This most 
stupid of kings, and most unfortunate of cooks, as he ts justly called by 
Maximus Tyrius [TTS VI, p. 10], in order to try the veracity of the oracles, had 
determined, it seems, in a secret part of his palace to do something to which no 
one should be privy but himself, and sent to the oracle of Apollo to tell him 
what he was doing. His messengers returned with the following answer: 


Orda 6° eyw Wappou 7’ apiOpoy car petpa Paragon, 
Kat xwohou ovrinpt, kart ov AadEorvToCG aKovw. 

Odpn 5° eç hpevac nrbe xpatatpivoto xeAwWYNG 
Ewoperng ev xake ap apverotot Kpeecour 


t The pontiffs and other priests among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, 
held the first rank of honour. They were usually taken from noble or patrician families. 
Plutarch asserts that in some parts of Greece their dignity was equal to that of kings. 
In the first ages, indeed, kings themselves were often priests, diviners, and augurs. This 
we may learn from Aristotle in the third book of his Politics, c. 10; from Cicero, de 
Divin. lib. 1 and de leg. 1. 2. where he speaks of Romulus and Numa; from Homer, Iliad 
vi. l. 76 and Virgil Æn. 1. 3. when they speak of Helenus, and from the latter also when 
he speaks of King Anius. Ain. is. |. 80. 


Rex Ansus, rex idem hominum, Pheebique sacerdos. 


Who can believe that kings, princes, and persons of the first quality were capable of 
carrying on the trade of jugglers, and amusing the people by delusions and tricks of 


legerdemain? 


t Plutarch. lib. an seni gorenda fit Respublica. 
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H xaAxocg pev vxeotpwrat, xadxov 6' emeora. 


Le. The sand’s amount, the measures of the sea, 
Tho’ vast the number, are well known to me: 
I know the thoughts within the dumb concealed, 
And words I hear by language unrevealed. 
Even now, the odours to my sense that rise ) 
A tortoise boiling, with a lamb, supplies, ) 
Where brass below, and brass above it lies.) 


' Croesus it seems was, at the very time when this oracle was delivered, boiling 
a lamb and tortoise together in a brazen vessel. This story is first related by 
Herodotus, Hist. lib. i. c. 8. and after him by various other writers, both 
heathen and christian, and among the rest by Basil, who, with the rest of the 
fathers, says that the devil was the author of it. Now the fact is as certain as 
any in antiquity. Besides, it is not the only one of this nature: Cicero, Valerius 
Maximus, Dionysius Halicarnasseus, Strabo, Florus, 8c. relate several instances 
of predictions having been verified in one place of what was doing in another. 
Plutarch, in the life of Paulus Æmilius, and in that of Sylla, adds others also; 
but one especially that happened in the reign of Domitian, and of the truth of 
which he says no man doubted in his time. The circumstance, as related also 
by Augustine, lib. ii. de Civit. Dei, cap. 24. was, that a servant of one Lucius 
Pontius prophetically exclaimed, I come a messenger from Bellona, the victory 
Sylla is thine. He afterwards added, that the capitol would be in flames. 
Having said this, he immediately left the camp, and the next day returned more 
rapidly, and exclaimed that the capitol had been burnt. And the capitol it 
seems had in reality been on fire. Augustine adds that it was easy for the devil 
to foresee this, and most rapidly to tell it. Indeed, such predictions must have 
been the effect of inspiration, either from divinity, or from some of the genera 
between divinity and man; and hence Augustine, very consistently with his 
religion, ascribed them to an evil demon. The Platonic reader, however, will 
easily account for most of them more rationally as he scientifically knows that 
divination has deity for its origin; and that, when the persons inspired are 
worthy characters, and the predictions beneficial, such inspiration cannot be the 
offspring of fraudulent spirits. 

It is very justly indeed observed by Plutarch, in his treatise concerning the 
Pythian oracles, that with respect to cursory predictions, some one might 
foretell that a certain person should be victorious in battle, and he accordingly 
conquered; that such a city should be subverted, and it was accordingly 
destroyed; but, says he, when not only the event is foretold, but how, and when, 
after what, and by whom, it shall be effected, this is no conjecture of things which 
may perhaps take place, but a premanifestation of things which will absolutely 
happen. Toravræ rov Bonbov d:eNovrog o Lepamiwy dtxcnov (edn) To aktwua 
wept TWH outwo eye BonOog aoprotwco Kon avuToGeTuG Aeyomevrwr et vN 
OTPATHYY FPOELPNTOAL, VEVLKNKEV: EL TOAEWG arvaupeatc, axoAwAev. OTov de ov 
povoy NeyETAL TO YEYNTOLEVOP, AANA KOL AWG, KOL WOTE, KOL PETO TL, KOL PETO 


TLVOÇ, OUK EOTL ELKAOPLOG TWV TAXA YEernooperwy, ANA TWV KAVTWC ETOMEVUD 
ApodnrAwotc. 

Should it be asked why such inspiration, if it once existed, no longer exists 
at present, I reply by repeating what I have said in my Notes on Pausanias 
(Vol. 3. p. 261), that when those circulations take place, mentioned in a note 
on the eighth book of the Republic, during which the parts of the earth subsist 
according to nature, and this is accompanied with a concurrence of proper 
instruments, times, and places, then divine illumination is abundantly and 
properly received. But when parts of the earth subsist contrary to nature as at 
present, and which has been the case ever since the oracles ceased, then as there 
is no longer an aptitude of places, instruments, and times, divine influence can 
no longer be received, though the illuminations of divine natures continue 
immutably the same; just, says Proclus, as if a face standing in the same 
position, a mirror should at one time receive a clear image of it, and at another, 
one obscure and debile, or indeed, no image at all. For, as the same 
incomparable man further observes, it is no more proper to refer the defect of 
divine inspiration to the Gods, than to accuse the sun as the cause of the moon 
being eclipsed, instead of the conical shadow of the earth into which the moon 
falls. The reader will find in the above-mentioned place, the theory of oracles 
scientifically unfolded. 


9 (See page 355, line 244b) Hermeas the philosopher, in his MS Scholia on 
this dialogue, gives us the following very satisfactory information respecting the 
oracle in Dodona: Iep: ĝe Tov Awdwvatov pavrerov duadopa etot Ta toTopoupeva: 
€oT. pev yap Kadoavotatov Twy EAAnviKwy pavrecwy. AeyouTe de or pev oTt dpuC 
Ny Exec N pavrevovoa, OL ÔE OTL TEPLOTEPAL: TO ÔE adnOeEc, oT yuvarkeç noay 
LEPEL au pavTevovoat, Sput T) Kedary oTEdopevon, at TLVEÇ EKaAOUYTO 
WENELAOEC. LOWS OUV AKO TOU OVONATOS TLVEC FAAYNOEYTEC, UORTEVOVVTAY eiva 
HEPLOTEPAG TAÇ pavTevovoac: exerdn ÔE kat THY KEemdadny Sput KaTEeaTpEpovTo, 
tows dua TOUTO EtPNKAGL KAL THY Opuv pavrevery. EOT de Atoc To pavrerov: To bE 
ev AeXdhac, AxoAdwvoc. EerxoTwo ovy zapedaBov wo avyyevn Ta avte kat 
yap o Arow umoupyocg MeyeTat TG Tov Atoc dnptoupytac, kat FoAAaKC, et 
edokey aavtac aoagdns cevat o Tou Awdwvatou xpnopoc, anyEeoav EÇ TOV EV 
AedXdotc, xpynoopevot n Boudetar o Tov Atos xpnopos: Kat woAXNOUG auTwv 
etxrynoato Tohan o Axo\\wy. evPovowwrae pev ovy Kou pavTevopevat cu 
epera, KONAA EuNpyEeTouy Toug avOpwrovg mpodeyovoat ta peddovTa KAL 
xpod.opBovpevau' owdpovovor de opotat noav TG aAAatg yuvaikiv. Le. 
"Different accounts are given of the Dodonzan oracle: for it is the most ancient 
of the Grecian oracles. According to some an oak prophesied in Dodona; but 
according to others, doves. The truth however is, that priestesses whose heads 
were crowned with oak prophesied; and these women were called by some 
peleiades, or doves. Perhaps, therefore, certain persons being deceived by the 
name, suspected that doves prophesied in Dodona; and as the heads of these 
women were crowned with oak, perhaps from this circumstance they said that 
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an oak prophesied. But this oracle belongs to Jupiter, and that at Delphi, to 
Apollo. Very properly, therefore, are these oracles considered as allied to each 
other. For Apollo is said to be ministrant to Jupiter in the administration of 
things: and often when the Dodonzan oracle appeared to be obscure, the oracle 
at Delphi has been consulted, in order to know the meaning of that of Jupiter. 
Often too, Apollo has interpreted many of the Dodonzan oracles. These 
priestesses, therefore, when in an enthusiastic and prophetic condition, have 
greatly benefited mankind by predicting and previously correcting future 
events; but, when in a prudent state, they were similar to other women." 


10 (See page 355, line 244b) Hermeas, in his MS Commentary on this 
dialogue, has the following remarkable passage on the Sibyl here mentioned: 
Hepi ĝe me Bun, ovrog econ Gavpaotra ra Meyopeva, ware vta: pvOous 
cevat: Toar pevror LiBvdAAan yeyoract, raca TovTov eħouevar Prov taca pev 
Ôa nva tows oyixny anav ceàovro ufuo Xpocaryopevecban: woxep ôn o 
Tptopnytorog Epunç Meyera rohang emxdnunoac ry Atyurry, eaurou 
avapveodar, cae TpiTov xexAnobon Epuny kai tpe de Oppeiç rapa Spake 
VEVEOOML LOWS OUV KAL QUTAL KATOA TLV KOLYWHLALY, KOAL avapYnoLY ELNOVTO 
TAVTAG TAC RPoonyoptaÇ: eree vry ye n LiBvrAdrAa n Epvôpara repi no vuv 
Never EptdudAn exardrerto e apxnç: Meyovoi de aury evOuc mrpoeovoay 
xpooexery E OVO"ATOG EKQOTOV, Kat EppeTpa PbeyyeoO8ar, Kar eç Bpayxuy 
xpovov TedeLov e506 avOpwrou AaBev. ie. "The particulars which are reported 
about this Sibyl, are so wonderful, that they have the appearance of fables. 
But, indeed, there were many Sibyls, all of whom adopted the same life, and all 
of them, perhaps through a certain rational cause, were called Sibyls: just as 
Hermes Trismegistus, who often resided in Egypt, is said to have made mention 
of himself, and to have called himself the third Hermes. Three Orpheuses also 
are said to have existed among the Thracians. Perhaps, therefore, these Sibyls 
chose these appellations from a certain communication and recollection; since 
this very Erythrzan Sibyl, of whom Plato now speaks, was from the first called 
Erophile. But they report that she called every one by his proper name, as 
soon as she was born, that she likewise spoke in verse, and that in a short time 
she arrived at the perfection of the human species. 


11 (See page 357, line 245c) The discourse of Plato here, is as it were, 
analytical. Thus, for instance, the end of man is nothing else than felicity, and 
this is a union with the Gods; for Plato does not place felicity in externals. But 
the soul is conjoined with the Gods even in the present life, when, surveying 
the whole of sensible and celestial beauty, she acquires a reminiscence of 
intelligible beauty. But her reminiscence must be of that which she once 
beheld: for reminiscence is of things which some one has either heard of or 
seen. But the soul formerly beheld this beauty, when she revolved in 
conjunction with her proper God. She must, therefore, be immortal: for if not, 
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she would neither have revolved nor have recovered her memory. Hence he 
first speaks concerning the immortality of the soul, her idea, and what follows; 
and afterwards he discourses concerning that to which love conducts us, viz. an 
intelligible essence, and divine beauty, simple, and unmoved. 


12 (See page 357, line 246a) This part contains one of the strongest 
demonstrations possible of the immortality of the soul, as will be evident to 
every one whose intellectual eye is not blinded by modern pursuits. But when 
Plato says every soul, the reader must not suppose that the souls of brutes are 
meant to be included, for these, as is evident from the Timæus, are mortal; but 
every rational soul, as well human as divine. But this reasoning consists of two 
syllogisms, the parts of which Socrates, as being agitated with divine fury, does 
not altogether dispose into order; and these are as follows: Soul is self-motive. 
That which is self-motive is always moved, because it never forsakes itself, nor 
is ever deserted by motive power. But if it is always moved with an inward 
motion, it always lives. Soul, therefore, is immortal. This is the first syllogism. 
But the second: soul is self-motive, and is therefore the principle of motion. 
But the principle of motion is unbegotten. That which is unbegotten is 
immortal. Soul therefore is immortal. 


13 Gee page 357, line 246a) By the idea of the soul we are not to understand 
its supernal exemplar, but its intimate form, and the disposition, and as it were 
figure of its power. But by the chariots of the gods, that is, of the mundane 
Gods and beneficent demons, are to be understood all the inward discursive 
powers of their souls, which pursue the intelligence of all things, and which can 
at the same time equally contemplate and provide for inferior concerns. And 
the horses signify the efficacy and motive vigour of these powers. But the 
horses and chariots of partial souls, such as ours when separated from the body, 
are mixed from good and evil. Our principal part is intellect. The better horse 
is anger, and the worse desire. The wings are anagogic or reductory powers, 
and particularly belong to the charioteer or intellect. An immortal animal is 
composed from soul and a celestial body; but a mortal animal from soul and 
an elementary body. For partial souls, such as ours, have three vehicles; one 
ethereal, derived from the heavens; the second aerial; and the third this gross 
terrestrial body. Jupiter here signifies the head of that order of Gods which 
subsists immediately above the mundane Gods, and is called, axodvtoc, 
liberated: for the term mighty, as is well observed by Proclus, is a symbol of 
exempt supremacy. The twelve Gods, therefore, which are divided into four 
triads, are Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Vesta, Minerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, 
Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The first triad of these is fabricative; the second 
defensive; the third vivific; and the fourth reductory. And the chariots of these 
Gods are supermundane souls, in which they are proximately carried. By the 
heavens, to the contemplation of which the liberated and mundane Gods 
proceed, cannot be meant the sensible heavens: for what blessed spectacles do 
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these contain, or how can Gods be converted to things posterior to themselves? 
It is evidently, therefore, the heaven which Plato in the Cratylus defines to be 
ovg EÇ TO aww, or sight directed to that which is above; and forms that order of 
Gods which is called by the Chaldzan oracles vonrog xar voepoc, intelligible and 
intellectual. There is a remarkable error here in the Greek text, for instead of 
ouvpavna ayida, celestial arch, it should be read vrovpana ayida, subcelestial 
arch, as is evident from Proclus in Plat. Theol. p. 243, who lays a particular 
stress upon the word vrovpama, as a reading universally acknowledged. Our 
course 1s said to be difficult and hard, because the motion of the better horse 
verges to intelligibles, but of the worse to sensibles and generation; and because 
our soul is unable in the present life equally to contemplate, and providentially 
energize. By ambrosia ts signified that power which renders the Gods separate 
from generation; but by nectar the immutable nature of their providential 
energies, which extend even to the last of things. 


14 (See page 358, line 246e) Likewise Jupiter the mighty leader, Ec. 

It is said by Plato' in the Phedrus, that there are twelve leaders who preside 
over the universe, who govern all the mundane Gods, and all the companies of 
demons, and who sublimely march to an intelligible nature. It is likewise 
asserted that Jupiter presides over these twelve Gods, who drives a winged 
chariot, who distributes all things in order, takes care of and leads all the 
attendant army, first to an elevated place of speculation within the heavens, and 
to those blessed contemplations and evolutions of intelligibles which it contains; 
but afterwards to that subcelestial arch which proximately embraces the heavens, 
and which the heavens contain: and after this arch they proceed into heaven 
and to the back of heaven. And in this place divine souls are said to stand, and, 
whilst they are carried along with the heavens, to contemplate every superior 
essence. But prior to the heavens there is said to be a place which is called 
supercelestial, in which true essence, the plain of truth, the kingdom of Adrastia, 
and the divine choir of virtues, reside: and it is asserted that by the intelligence 
of these monads souls are nourished and benefited, while they follow the 
revolution of the heavens. 

And thus much is asserted in the Phadrus, where Socrates clearly speaks, as 
one agitated by a divine impulse, and touches on mystical concerns. But it is 
requisite to consider, in the first place, what this heaven may be, which Socrates 
speaks of, and in what order of beings it 1s placed. For, having discovered this, 
we may then contemplate the subcelestial arch, and the back of heaven; since 
each of these is assumed according to an habitude, or alliance to heaven; the 


t This account of that divine order which was denominated by ancient theologists 
intelligible, and at the same time intellectual, is extracted from the fourth book of Proclus 
on the Theology of Plato [TTS vol VII]. 


one, indeed, being primarily situated above, and the other primarily placed 
under heaven. 

What then is that heaven to which Jupiter brings the Gods? If we call it 
sensible, after the manner of some, it will be necessary that the more excellent 
genera should naturally be converted to things subordinate. For Jupiter, that 
great leader in the heavens, if he is himself carried to this sensible heaven, and 
leads to this all the attendant Gods, he must himself have a conversion to 
things inferior and posterior to himself. And this, together with Jupiter, must 
be the case with all the deities and demons that are suspended from him; 
though the same Socrates in the Phedrus asserts, that even a partial soul, when 
in a perfect state, revolves on high, and governs the universe. How, then, can 
the leaders of total souls be converted to this sensible heaven, and exchange 
their intelligible place of survey for a worse condition? - they, who through 
these souls preside over the universe, that they may illuminate mundane 
natures, with an absolute and liberated power! Besides, what blessed 
intellections can the Gods obtain by contemplating this sensible heaven? And 
what evolutions can there be there of the whole knowledge of sensible 
concerns? since on this hypothesis Plato must be condemned for producing a 
relation of no value with respect to the knowledge of the intelligible Gods. For 
the Gods perfectly know things subsisting in this sensible region, not by a 
conversion to them, but because they contain the causes of them in themselves. 
Hence, in consequence of knowing themselves, they likewise know in a causal 
manner and govern these sensible concerns, not surveying them, and verging 
to things which are governed, but through love converting subordinate natures 
to themselves. It is not, therefore, lawful for the Gods, by whom all heaven 
is governed, and who consider it as worthy their providential care, ever to 
subsist under its revolution. Nor, indeed, is there any beatitude in the 
contemplation of things situated under the heavens. Nor are the souls who are 
converted to a contemplation of this kind in the number of the blessed, and 
among such as follow the Gods; but they rank among those who exchange 
intelligible aliment for the food of opinion, and such as Socrates represents 
those lame souls, who have broken their wings, and are in a merged condition. 
Since, then, circumstances of this kind belong to partial souls, who do not rank 
in the number of the blessed, how can we refer a conversion to this sensible 
heaven to the leading Gods? Besides, Socrates asserts, that souls standing on the 
back of heaven are carried round by the celestial revolution. But Timzus and 
the Athenian guest say, that souls perform all things in the heavens from their 
own motions, and externally invest bodies by their powers; and that in 
consequence of living their own life, through the whole of time, they impart 
to bodies secondary powers of motion. How, then, can these things accord 
with those who consider this heaven as sensible? For souls do not contemplate, 
and, as it were, dance round intelligibles, in consequence of the revolution of 
the heavens: but, through the unapparent circumvolution of souls, bodies 
themselves are carried round in a circle, and about these perform their 
revolutions. If any one, therefore, should say that this is the sensible heaven, 
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and that souls are at the same time carried round with its revolutions, and are 
distributed according to its back, profundity, and subcelestial arch, it is 
necessary to admit that many absurdities will ensue. 

But if any one asserts, that the heaven to which Jupiter leads all his attendant 
Gods and demons is intelligible, he will unfold the divine narrations of Plato, 
in a manner agreeable to the nature of things, and will follow his most 
celebrated interpreters. For both Plotinus and Iamblichus consider this as a 
certain intelligible heaven. And prior to these, Plato himself in the Cratylus, 
following the Orphic theogony, calls Saturn indeed the father of Jupiter, and 
' Heaven the father of Saturn. And he unfolds the Demiurgus of the universe 
by certain appellations, investigating the truth which names contain. And he 
denominates the Demiurgus as one who contains a divine intellect: but Heaven 
as the intelligence of first intelligibles. For Heaven, says he, is sight looking to 
things on high. And hence, Heaven subsists prior to every divine intellect with 
which the mighty Saturn is said to be replete; but it understands superior 
natures, and whatever is situated beyond the celestial order. The mighty 
Heaven, therefore, is allotted a middle kingdom between intelligibles and 
intellectuals. 

For, indeed, the celestial revolution in the Phadrus is intelligence, by which 
all the Gods, and their attendant souls, obtain the contemplation of intelligibles. 
For intelligence is between intellect and the intelligible. In this medium, 
therefore, we must establish the whole Heaven; and we must assert that it 
contains one bond of the divine orders; being, indeed, the father of the 
intellectual race, but generated by the kings prior to itself, whom it is said to 
behold. We must also consider it as situated between the supercelestial place 
and subcelestial arch. 

Again, therefore, if the supercelestial place is indeed that imparticipable and 
occult genus of the intelligible Gods, how can we establish there so great a 
divine multitude, and this separated, viz. truth, science, justice, temperance, the 
meadow, and Adrastia? For neither are the fountains of virtues proper to the 
intelligible Gods, nor separation and variety of forms. For such things as are 
first and most characterized by unity, extend the demiurpic intellect of wholes 
to an intelligible exemplar, and to the comprehension of forms which there 
subsist. But, in the Phedrus,**) Socrates asserts that a partial intellect 
contemplates the supercelestial place. For this (as it is beautifully said by our 
ancestors) is the governor of the soul. If, then, it is requisite to investigate the 
difference of intelligibles from this analogy, as the demiurgic intellect is 
imparticipable, but that which is partial is participable; so with respect to that 
which is intelligible, the intelligible of the demiurgus is the first paradigm of 
first intelligibles, but the intelligible of a partial intellect is the paradigm of 
secondary intelligibles, which are indeed intelligibles, but are allotted an 
intelligible supremacy as among intellectuals. But if the supercelestial place is 
situated above the celestial revolution, but is inferior to the intelligible triads, 
because it is more expanded; for it is the plain of truth, but is not unknown, 
and is divided according to a multitude of forms, and contains a variety of 
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powers, and the meadow which is there nourishes souls, and is visible to their 
natures, the first intelligibles illuminating souls with an ineffable union, at the 
same time that they are not known by them, through intelligence: - if this be 
the case, it is necessary that the supercelestial place should be situated between 
the intelligible nature and the celestial revolution. But also, if Plato himself 
establishes true essence in this place," must he not consider this place as 
intelligible, and as participating first intelligibles? For, because it is essence, it 
is intelligible; but, because it is true essence, it participates of being. And if it 
contains in itself a multitude of intelligibles, it cannot be placed in the first 
triad. For one being is there, and not a multitude of beings. But if it possesses 
a various life, which the meadow evinces, it is inferior to the second triad. For 
intelligible life is one, and without separation. And from its shining with 
divided forms, all-various orders, and prolific powers, it is inferior to the third 
or all-perfect triad. If, therefore, the supercelestial place is posterior to these in 
antiquity and power, but is placed above the celestial order, it is indeed 
intelligible, but is the summit of the intellectual Gods. And on this account 
aliment is thence derived to souls. For that which is intelligible is aliment, 
because first intelligibles are said to nourish souls; and these are the beautiful, 
the wise, and the good. For with these, according to Plato, the winged nature 
of the soul is nourished, but is corrupted, and perishes through things of a 
contrary nature. These things, however, subsist there in an exempt manner, 
and through union and silence. But the supercelestial place is said to nourish 
through intelligence and energy, and to fill the blessed choir of souls with 
intelligible light, and the prolific rivers of life. 

But after the supercelestial place, and Heaven itself, the subcelestial arch is 
situated, which, as is evident to every one, is placed under, and not in the 
Heavens: for it is not called by Plato a celestial, but a subcelestial arch. And that 
it is likewise proximately situated under the celestial revolution, is evident from 
what is said concerning it. But if it is requisite that the subcelestial arch, thus 
subsisting, should be established as the same with the summit of intellectuals, 
and not as the same with the extremity of the intelligible and intellectual Gods, 
it will be necessary to contemplate what remains. For the intellectual summit 
separates itself from the celestial kingdom: but the extremity of the intelligible 
and intellectual Gods is conjoined, and every way surrounded with this 
kingdom. And this semmit establishes the whole of intellect and intellectual 
multitude, and (as Socrates says) the blessed transitions of the Gods. But the 
extremity bounds alone the celestial series, and supplies to the Gods an ascent 
to Heaven. For when the Gods ascend to the banquet, and delicious food, and 
to the plenitude of intelligible good, then they proceed on high to the 
subcelestial arch, and through this to the celestial revolution. Hence, if you 
assert that the subcelestial arch perfects the Gods, and converts them to the 
whole of heaven, and to the supercelestial place, you will not wander from the 
conceptions of Plato. For the Gods are nourished with the intelligible, with 
the meadow, and the divine forms which the supercelestial place contains. But 
they are replenished with this aliment through the subcelestial arch: for through 
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this they participate of the celestial revolution. They revolve, therefore, 
through the subcelestial arch; but they receive a vigorous intelligence from the 
celestial order, and they are replenished with intelligible goods from the 
supercelestial place. It is evident, therefore, that the supercelestial place is 
allotted an intelligible summit; but the celestial revolution obtains a middle 
extent, and the subcelestial arch possesses an intelligible extremity. For all 
things are contained in this. And intellect indeed is endued with a convertive 
power; but the intelligible is the object of desire. And divine intelligence fills 
up the middle; perfecting indeed the conversions of divine natures, and 
- conjoining them with such as are first; but rendering the desires of intelligibles 
apparent, and replenishing secondary natures with preceding goods. And thus 
I think we have sufficiently treated concerning the order of these three. 

Perhaps, however, some one may inquire, why we characterize according to 
this medium the whole progression of the intelligible, and at the same time 
intellectual Gods; and why of the extremes we call one supercelestial, but the 
other subcelestial, from its habitude to the middle; demonstrating of the one 
exempt transcendency, but of the other a proximate and conjoined hypobasis 
(Łe. subject basis, or foundation). To this then we shall briefly answer, that this 
whole genus of the intelligible and intellectual Gods is connective of both these 
extremes, to some things indeed being the cause of conversion, but to others 
of an unfolding into light, and a presence extended to secondary natures. As, 
therefore, we call all the intelligible Gods paternal and unical, characterizing 
them from the summit, and assert that they are the boundaries of wholes, the 
fabricators of essence, the causes of perpetuity, and the authors of the 
production of form; in the same manner we evince that these middle Gods, 
from the medium which they contain, are the leaders of the bonds of wholes. 
For this whole middle order 1s vivific, connective, and perfective. But its 
summit indeed unfolds the impressions of intelligibles, and their ineffable 
union. But its termination converts the intellectual Gods, and conjoins them 
with intelligibles. And its middle leads this order as to a centre, and establishes 
the total genera of the Gods. For, through a tendency to the middle, we 
attribute also to the extremes a habitude of transcendency and subjection; 
denominating the one above, and the other beneath the middle. 

Let us now consider what the negations are by which Plato celebrates this 
middle order of Gods. Those sacred genera, therefore, the connective, the 
perfective, and the paternal, of those divine natures which are properly called 
intellectual, are proximately established after the intelligible summit of all 
intellectuals. For this summit, being exempt from these, also transcends all the 
intellectual Gods. For what every genus of Gods is to The One, that the three 
orders posterior to, are to this summit. Plato, therefore, denominates the 
celestial order, which connects wholes, and illuminates them with intelligible 
light, colour; because this apparent beauty of the heavens is resplendent with all- 
various colours and light. Hence he calls that Heaven intellectual colour and 
light. For the light proceeding from the good is in the order superior to this 
unknown and occult, abiding in the adyta of the Gods; but it is unfolded in 
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this order, and from the unapparent becomes apparent. And on this account 
it is assimilated to colour, the offspring of light. Further still: if Heaven is sight 
looking to things on high, according to the definition of Socrates in the 
Cratylus, the intelligible of it is very properly called colour, which is conjoined 
with sight. 

The cause, therefore, of the intelligibles in Heaven is without colour, and 1s 
exempt from them. For sensible colour is the offspring of the solar light. But 
the sub-celestial arch, which proximately subsists after the celestial order, is 
called by Plato figure: for the arch itself is the name of a figure. And, in short, 
in this order Parmenides also places intellectual figure; but first attributes 
contact to the summit of intellectuals, as is evident from the conclusions of the 
Parmenides. For, in the first hypotheses, taking away figure from The One, he 
uses this as a medium, that The One does not touch itself. Contact, therefore, 
here first subsists, and is here according to cause. For of such things as the 
demiurgus is proximately the cause, of these the father prior to him is 
paradigmatically the cause. Hence contact here is the paradigm of the liberated 
Gods. These three orders, therefore, are successive, viz. colour, figure, and 
contact. And of these the supercelestial place is essentially exempt. Hence it 
is without colour, without figure, and without contact. 

In the next place, let us consider the triad which is celebrated by Socrates as 
presubsisting in the supercelestial place, viz. the plain of truth, the meadow, and 
the aliment of the Gods. The plain of truth, therefore, is intellectually expanded 
to intelligible light, and is illuminated with the splendours which thence 
proceed. But the meadow is the prolific power of life, and of all-various reasons, 
and is the comprehension of the primary causes of life, and the cause of the 
variety and the procreation of forms. For meadows in this sensible region are 
fertile with forms and productive powers, and contain water, which is a symbol 
of vivific energy. But the nourishing cause of the gods is a certain intelligible 
union, comprehending in itself the whole perfection of the Gods, and filling 
them with vigour and power, that they may provide for secondary natures, and 
possess an immutable intelligence of such as are first. The Gods, however, 
participate of these uniformly on high, but with separation in their 
progressions. Of the aliment, also, one kind is called by Plato ambrosia, and 
the other nectar. Here, too, we may observe, that the charioteer who is 
nourished with intelligibles participates of the perfection illuminated from the 
Gods unically, but the horses divisibly; first of ambrosia, and afterwards of 
nectar. For it is necessary that they should remain firmly and immovably in 
more excellent natures, from ambrosia; but that they should immutably provide 
for secondary natures, through nectar; since they say that ambrosia is a solid, 
but nectar a liquid nutriment. Hence, the nutriment of nectar signifies that in 
providence which is unrestrained, indissoluble, and which proceeds to all things 
with perfect purity. But the nutriment of ambrosia signifies that which is 
permanent, and which is firmly established in more excellent natures. But from 
both it is implied, that the Gods are permanent, and at the same time proceed 
to all things; and that neither their undeviating energy, and which 1s 
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unconverted to subordinate natures, is unprolific, nor their prolific power and 
progression, without stability: but, being permanent, they proceed, and, being 
established in prior natures, provide for things secondary with consummate 
purity. 


15 (See page 359, line 247c) It alone uses contemplative intellect, etc. 

By the governor of the soul in this place a partial intellect is meant. For this 
intellect is proximately established above our essence, which it also elevates and 
perfects; and to which we convert ourselves, when we are purified through 
‘philosophy, and conjoin our intellectual power with its intelligence. This 
partial intellect is participated by all other proximate demoniacal souls, and 
illuminates ours, when we convert ourselves to it, and render our reason 
intellectual. In short, as every partial soul is essentially suspended from a 
certain demon, and every demon has a demoniacal intellect above itself, hence, 
every partial soul will have this intellect ranked prior to itself as an impartible 
essence. Of this intellect, therefore, the first participant will be a demoniacal 
soul, but the second, the partial souls under this, which also makes them to be 
partial. It also appears that the intellect immediately above every demon, so 
far as it is a whole and one, is the intellect of the demon which proximately 
participates it, but that it also comprehends the number of the souls which are 
under it, and the intellectual paradigms of these. Every partial soul, therefore, 
will have as an indivisible essence its proper paradigm, which this intellect 
contains, and not simply the whole intellect, in the same manner as the demon 
which is essentially its leader. Hence the impartible belonging to every partial 
soul may be accurately defined to be the idea of that soul, comprehended in the 
one intellect which is destined to be the leader of the demoniacal series under 
which every such soul is arranged. And thus it will be true, that the intellect 
of every partial soul is alone supernally established among eternal entities, and 
that every such soul is a medium between the impartible above it, and the 
impartible nature below it. This, then, is the intelligence prior to the soul, and 
which the soul participates, when its intellectual part energizes intellectually. 
This also is the intellect which Plato in the Timæus indicates under the 
appellation of intelligence, when he says “that true being is apprehended by 
intelligence in conjunction with reason;" and to which he likewise alludes in the 
latter part of the same dialogue, where he says, "that this intelligence is in the 
Gods, but that it is participated by a few only of the human race." See the 
Additional Notes to the Timeus [TTS vol X, p. 497]. 


16 (See page 360, line 248d) As there are principally nine celestial souls, viz. 
the soul of the world, and the souls of the eight celestial spheres, to which our 
souls are at different times accommodated; hence, souls in their descent receive 
nine differences of character. But the philosophic genius has the first rank, 
because it is naturally adapted to the investigation of every thing human and 
divine. And as such a genius is studious of wisdom and truth, and the first 
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beauty subsists in these; hence, with great propriety, it brings with it the 
pursuit of beauty. But we receive the image of beauty through the sight and 
hearing; and hence Plato connects with this character a musician and a lover: 
the former on account of audible, and the latter of visible beauty. But the next 
character is that of a king, who indeed extends a universal providence towards 
mankind, but whose contemplations are not so ample as those of the 
philosopher. The providential energies of those which follow, are still more 
contracted. But when he distributes prophets and mystics into the fifth order, 
we must not suppose that he means such as are divine, but mercenary and 
vulgar prophets, who do not operate from science and art, but from custom 
and chance. 


17 (See page 363, line 250c) The word reħerņ or initiation, says Hermeas, 
was so denominated from rendering the soul perfect, rapa ro treħceav Wuxny 
amoteXety. The soul, therefore, was once perfect. But here it is divided, and 
is not able to energize wholly by itself. But it is necessary to know, says 
Hermeas, that telete, muesis, and epopteia, Teete, punowg and erortera differ 
from each other. lete, therefore, is analogous to that which is preparatory to 
purifications. But muesis, which is so called from closing the eyes, is more 
divine. For to close the eyes in initiation is no longer to receive by sense those 
divine mysteries, but with the pure soul itself. And epopteia is to be established 
in, and become a spectator of the mysteries. See more on this interesting 
subject in my Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries [TTS vol. 


VI.) 


18 (See page 363, line 250c) There is nothing belonging to antiquity more 
celebrated than the mysteries, and especially the Eleusinian, though the leading 
particulars of this august institution are perfectly unknown to the moderns, as 
I have shown in my Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic mysteries [TTS 
vol. VII}. One circumstance in particular of the last importance, has been 
grossly misrepresented by that most consummate sophist Dr Warburton, in his 
Divine Legation of Moses. The circumstance I allude to belongs to that part of 
the mysteries which is called erortea, or inspection. For here the Gods 
themselves became actually apparent in splendid images to the eyes of the 
epoptz, or initiated inspectors. And this, in the first place, is evident from the 
following passage of Proclus, in MS Comment. on the First Alcibiades: Ev taç 
ayiwraTraig TWV TedheTwWH, KPO TG eov apovaiac doupovwy xOovwy tTivwy 
exBodat mpodaivorvTar, Kat aro Tw» axpavTwy ayabwy eç my viny 
xpoxacdoupevon. Le. "In the most holy of the mysteries, before the God appears, 
the impulsions of certain terrestrial demons become visible, alluring (the 
initiated) from undefiled goods to matter.” And that by the most holy of 
mysteries he means the Eleusinian, is evident from his sixth book de Plat. 


Theol. p. 423 [TTS vol. VIIJ where he expressly calls them by this name. And 
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still more expressly in his Commentary on Plato’s Republic, p. 380. Ev arao 
TALC TENETALG KAL TOLG puoTHpLatG, ot Ocot TOAN uev EUTWY TPOTELVOVOL 
opha Toia ôe oxnpata eEadAarrovres PatvovTat KAL TOTE MEV ATUMWTOY 
avrwy TpoßebAnTa Owe, Tore ðe eç avVOpwrELoY popdny EoXNUANOUEVOV, TOTE 
de eç aAħorov Turov xpoedAndAvOwc. ie. "In all initiations and mysteries, the 
Gods exhibit many forms of themselves, and appear in a variety of shapes. 
And sometimes indeed an unfigured light of themselves is held forth to the 
view; sometimes this light is figured according to a human form, and sometimes 
it proceeds into a different shape.” And we are informed by Psellus in a MS. 
' on Dæmons that this evocation of divine natures formed one part of the 
sacerdotal office; though, says he, those who now preside over the mysteries, 
are ignorant of the incantation necessary to evocation. Add‘ oo ye vu» mç 
TENETHS Rpoežapxov, THY HEY THC KANTEWS ouk ioaoiv Exwdny. This doctrine, 
too, of divine appearances in the mysteries is clearly confirmed by Plotinus, 
ennead. i. lib. 6. p. 15 (TTS vol. II.) From all this we may collect how 
egregiously Dr Warburton was mistaken when, in page 231 of his Divine 
Legation, he asserts that the light beheld in the mysteries was nothing more 
than an illuminated image which the priest had purified. "This," says he, 
"which was all over illuminated, and which the priest had thoroughly purified, 
was oryaApa, an image." But, indeed, his whole account of this divine 
institution is absurd, false, and ridiculous in the extreme. I only add, that the 
preceding observations plainly show to what Plato alludes in this part of the 
dialogue, by his simple and blessed visions resident in a pure light, and that we 
can no longer wonder why the initiated are reported to have been called happy. 


19 (See page 363, line 250d) Plato now wishes to speak concerning the 
amatory character, and to show how it is led back from sensible to intelligible 
beauty. What he says, therefore, is this, - that intelligible beauty shines forth 
in an intelligible essence, together with the spectacles which are there, and that 
from this beauty, sensible beauty is unfolded into light. For, as the light 
proceeding from the sun illuminates the whole sensible world, so beauty, 
Originating from intelligibles, pervades through the regions of sense. But he 
calls the sight the clearest of all the senses, because it is more acute than the 
rest. Hence, it is considered as analogous to fire by those who compare the 
senses to the elements. But its superior acuteness is evident from this, that 
when sound, and that which is visible, are produced together, as in the instance 
of thunder and lightning, we first see the lightning, and some time after the 
sound reaches our hearing. The reason of this is evident: for sight sees without 
time, or in an instant; but the other senses require time. Sight also is analogous 
to intellect: for as intellect sees all things indivisibly, so likewise sight. For it 
directly sees the interval which reaches from hence as far as to the heavens. 
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20 (See page 364, line 251a) It is well observed by Hermeas, that it is 
necessary to consider what is here said vitally and intellectually. For, as we are 
seized with astonishment on beholding certain sensible particulars, so likewise 
in the vision of the Gods; not that it is such a terror as that which arises from 
the view of enemies approaching, but a terror better than a fear of this kind, 
through the transcendent fulness of the Gods. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the human soul should submit itself to the Gods, and to incorporeal forms 
which surpass our power, and should be seized with a terror better than human 
fear at the view of them, not as if they were dire, and dreadful, and resisting; 
for these are the indications of matter and earth-born natures. Plato, therefore, 
signifies by horror, an excitation from sensibles to intelligibles. 


21 (See page 366, line 252c) For Mars is the source of division and motion. 
But it is necessary to know this universally, says Hermeas, that whatever is 
imparted by any divinity is received according to the peculiar aptitude of the 
recipient. Thus, for instance, says he, Venus bestows friendship and union; but 
since the illumination imparted by the Goddess is mingled with matter, the 
recipient often perverts her gift, and friendship becomes adultery, from being 
viciously received. For things are imparted in one way by the Gods, and are 
received in another by their participants. Thus also, when different substances 
become the recipients of the solar heat, one of these is liquefied as wax, and 
another is hardened as clay: for each receives what is given according to its 
proper essence, though the solar light has a uniform subsistence. 

Hermeas adds, it may also be said, speaking more theoretically, that the 
slaughter which 1s here ascribed to Mars, signifies a divulsion from matter, 
through rapidly turning from it, and no longer energizing physically, but 
intellectually. For slaughter, when applied to the Gods, may be said to be an 
apostasy from secondary natures, just as slaughter here signifies a privation of 
the present life. 


22 (See page 367, line 253e) Socrates having spoken concerning that love 
which subsists according to rectitude, and also concerning that which subsists 
according to a deviation from rectitude, and having, therefore, discussed the 
extremes, he now wishes to speak about the media, viz. temperate and 
intemperate love. As, therefore, he speaks of the soul considered as associating 
with the body, he very properly gives to it other horses: for, in proportion as 
the soul descends into generation, and approaches to these tempestuous realms, 
she receives a greater number of vestments. Hence, he discourses concerning 
other horses, viz. such as possess a habitude to this body, and participate of its 
vital passions. For the soul while she lives in the intelligible world has other 
horses, which are characterized by sameness and difference. This indeed is 
evident, for ancient theology gives horses even to the Gods themselves. Nov, 
therefore, he considers other horses, viz. anger and desire, and calls his 
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discourse concerning them a fable, which he did not before, when speaking of 
the horses of divine natures, and of the human soul herself when liberated from 
this terrene body. The reason of this, as Hermeas beautifully observes, is, 
because the soul is in this body as in a fiction. For the whole apparent body 
with which we are surrounded, and all the visible order of things, is similar to 
a fable. Very properly, therefore, does Socrates, wishing to speak concerning 
the habitude, proximity, or alliance of the soul to this body, call his discourse 
a fable. But he did not call what he said prior to this a fable, because the soul 
while living on high with the Gods had other horses. He also here calls the 
rational soul nmoxixoc, of the nature of a charioteer, and not nnoxoç, a 
charioteer, as in what he said prior to this; signifying that the rational soul in 
the present body only imitates a charioteer. In speaking of the horses, too, he 
uses the word txxopopdw, or having the form of horses, and not exxot, horses, as 
before. For the energies of the soul in conjunction with body are not such as 
when she is united with intelligibles. 


23 (See page 367, line 253d) The divine Plato, says Hermeas, distributes the 
parts of the soul into different parts of the body. Hence, considering intellect 
and the reasoning power as analogous to the ruler of a city, he establishes them 
in the brain: for the brain is spherical, and man is a microcosm. He makes the 
brain, therefore, analogous to the heavens. In the next place, since anger is 
naturally more noble than desire, and is analogous to those in a city that fight 
for its defence, and repress whatever is disorderly and tumultuous in it, and 
whom he calls auxiliaries; since anger also reproves and opposes desire, - hence 
he fixes it in the heart, that it may be in the vestibules of reason, being only 
separated from the brain by that interval the neck. But the desiderative part, 
as being irrational and similar to the mercenary tribe and the multitude in a 
city, he places in the liver, as an ass at a manger. Anger, therefore, is more 
noble than desire, as being nearer to reason; and hence it has a better station, 
for it is arranged in a better region. He says, therefore, in the first place 
concerning anger, that it is more beautiful, and is impressed with forms, at one 
time from the body, and at another from the manners and the soul. He calls 
it straight, because it receives the measures of reason; well-articulated, ie. of a 
distinct, and not of a mixed nature; and having its neck lofty, ie. always 
extending itself, and despising things of a worse condition. He also says that 
it has an aquiline nose, indicating by this its royal nature: for the hooked or 
aquiline, says Hermeas, is always given by Plato to that which is royal and 
noble; and the aquiline is of a more elegant form than the flat nose. He adds, 
that it is white to the view; indicating that it is most splendid and shining with 
beauty; also, that its eyes are black, viz. investigating things profound, and 
wishing to survey unapparent and intelligible natures: for he calls the 
unapparent black. 
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24 (See page 367, line 253d) Plato having related the prerogatives which the 
better of the two horses possesses from the body, now enumerates those which 
it possesses from the soul. Honour, then, is the greatest of goods, as he says 
in the Laws’?”), but nothing evil is honourable. On which account also we 
honour Divinity. The good horse, therefore, is a lover of honour; that is, it 
aspires after form and the good. But it also loves honour in conjunction with 
temperance, ze. it possesses these prerogatives of the soul, performs things 
pertaining to itself, and is not willing to be filled with the contrary. it is 
likewise only to be governed by reason and exhortation, as being near to 
reason, and directing by its measures all the measures of its own life. 


25 (See page 367, line 253e) Plato here speaks concerning the worse of the 
two horses, and imitates its mingled nature. For he no longer speaks first 
concerning the prerogatives of the body, and afterwards concerning those of the 
soul, but he confuses the order. In opposition, therefore, to what he had 
asserted of the more noble horse, he says of this, that it is crooked, as being 
characteristic of desire; for desire is similar to a wild beast: various, for this 
epithet also is accommodated to desire, which is multiform, and the friend of 
multitude; and rash in its motions, as being hurried along by casual impulse. He 
also adds, that it is stiff; indicating by this its resisting nature: that it is short- 
necked, as being abject, living according to desire, and not aspiring after honour: 
flat-nosed, as being vile, grovelling, and not royal: of a black colour, as being 
dark, and not clear and shining like the other: having its eyes grey, as being only 
superficially splendid, and possessing intellections only as far as to the phantasy: 
being full of blood, ie. being most allied to generation: the companion of injury 
and arrogance, as possessing properties directly contrary to the other horse; for 
that was the associate of temperance and modesty: has its ears hairy and deaf, as 
being unobedient, and often hearing a thing without attending to 1t: and, lastly, 
is scarcely obedient to the whip and the spur, as not capable of being benefited by 
exhortation. 


26 (See page 370, line 256b) These contests are denominated Olympic, not 
from the mountain Olympus, but trom Olympus, heaven. But he who 
philosophizes truly becomes the victor in three contests. In the first place, he 
subjects all the inferior powers of his soul to intellect; in the second place, he 
obtains wisdom, in conjunction with divine fury; and, in the third place, 
recovering his wings, he flies away to his kindred star. But if any one, through 
the generosity of his nature, happens to be more propense to love, and yet has 
not been from the beginning philosophically and morally educated, and hence, 
after he has been ensnared by love, gives way perhaps to venereal delights; such 
a one, in consequence of a lapse of this kind, cannot recover his wings entire, 
yet, on account of the wonderful anagogic power of love, he will be prepared 
for their recovery. Hence, when in a course of time he has amputated his lust, 
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and, retaining the sublimity of love, has formed a virtuous friendship, he will 
not after the present life be precipitated into the lowest region of punishment, 
but will be purified in the air, till he has philosophized in the highest degree. 


27 (See page 373, line 259b) According to Iamblichus and Hermeas, demons 
are signified by the grasshoppers in this fable; and this is by no means 
wonderful, since in the preceding part of this dialogue, which is full of allegory, 
something more divine than demons is implied by the horses of the Gods. 
- Besides, the office which is here assigned to grasshoppers perfectly corresponds 
with the employment which Plato in the Banquet attributes to benevolent 
dzmons: for they stand as it were over our heads, discourse with each other, 
and in the mean time speculate our affairs, disapprove our evil deeds, and 
commend such as are good; all which is likewise confirmed by Hesiod in his 
Works and Days*™". Besides, they receive divine gifts, and deliver them to us, 
approach to the Muses, and relate our actions to the Gods. In consequence of 
this correspondence, Iamblichus and Hermeas conclude with great probability 
that aerial demons are signified in this place by grasshoppers. For, as these 
animals live perpetually singing, and imbibe the air through a sound of this 
kind; so beneficent aerial demons live in the air, through perpetually 


celebrating divine natures. 


28 (See page 373, line 259b) According to Hermeas, the interpretation of this 
place by the divine Iamblichus is as follows: Socrates calls men souls dwelling 
in the intelligible world: for souls before they live a mortal life abide on high 
in the intelligible, contemplating forms themselves together with the 
supermundane Gods. Thus then men were before the Muses had a being, that 
is, before the spheres and the sensible world; not that the term before signifies 
here temporal precedency, but a subsistence’ prior to this apparent progression 
of the spheres. For this is the generation of the Muses, an apparent subsistence, 
proceeding from the demiurgus into the sensible world. The Muses, therefore, 
and the spheres, the sensible world, and the whole soul of the universe, and the 
partial souls of men, had a consubsistent progression. These souls, too, as being 
recently born, and remembering what they had seen in the intelligible region, 
were averse to generation, and were unwilling to eat and drink, te were not 
willing to partake of sensible opinion; for they possessed intelligible nutriment. 
Hence, wasting away, they at length perished, ie. they reascended to the 
intelligible. 


t Viz. an unapparent subsistence: for this is prior to an apparent subsistence; in the 
same way as every cause, so far as it is a cause, is prior to its effect, though it may be 
temporally consubsistent with it. 


29 (See page 373, line 259c) He who lives according to intellect, says 
Hermeas, who is a lover of the Muses, and a philosopher, in consequence of 
wishing to reascend to the Gods, does not require the care of the body and of 
a corporeal life; but considers these as nothing, being desirous to be separated 
from them. For he meditates death, te. a departure from the present life, as he 
knows that the body molests and impedes the energies of intellect. But the gift 
which is here mentioned signifies the soul becoming the attendant of its proper 
God. Hermeas adds: It is however necessary to know that a divine nature is 
present to all things without a medium, but that we are incapable of being 
conjoined with divinity, without the medium of a demoniacal nature; just as 
we behold the light of the sun through the ministrant intervention of the air. 


30 (See page 374, line 259d) Dancing here must not be understood literally, 
as if Terpsichore was propitious to those who engage in that kind of dancing 
which is the object of sense; for this would be ridiculous. We must say, 
therefore, as Hermeas beautifully observes, that there are divine dances: in the 
first place, that of the Gods; in the second place, that of divine souls: in the 
third place, the revolution of the celestial divinities, viz. of the seven planets, 
and the inerratic sphere, is called a dance: in the fourth place, those who are 
initiated in the mysteries' perform a certain dance: and, in the last place, the 
whole life of a philosopher is a dance. Terpsichore, therefore, is the inspective 
guardian of all dancing. Who then are those that honour the goddess in the 
dance? Not those who dance well, but those who live well through the whole 
of the present existence, elegantly arranging their life, and dancing in symphony 
with the universe. Erato, says Hermeas, is denominated from Love, and from 
making the works of Love, lovely: for she cooperates with Love. Calliope is 
denominated from the eye (rapa ty oxa); and Urania presides over 
astronomy. Through these two goddesses we preserve our rational part from 
being in subjection to the irrational nature. For, through sight surveying the 
order of the celestial Gods, we properly arrange our irrational part. And 
further still, through rhythms, philosophy, and hearing, we elegantly dispose 
that which we contain of the disorderly and void of rhythm. 


31 (See page 374, line 259e) Plato here teaches how to write, and what the 
mode is of writing and speaking well or ill, making the problem more universal 
and scientific, after having referred the whole beginning of the discourse to the 
Muses and the Gods. But as that which is distorted is judged of by a rule, and 
that which is not straight by the straight, so that which is false can only be 
accurately known by truth. Hence, he says, in speaking or writing well, it is 


t Errera kai evravOcr ot TeNMovpevot To Oeorg xoperav Teva awOTENOUGLY EV TOLC 
pvoTnpLoic. 
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necessary that truth, and a knowledge of the subject, should precede as the 
leaders. For he who does not know the truth of a thing speaks conjecturally 
about it. Three things, therefore, are said to be present with those who speak 
or write. First, a knowledge of the truth. In the second place, an ability of 
making one thing many, which is the business of the divisive method: for by 
this we know the various significations of the thing proposed, if it should 
happen to be many, whether it is honomymous or synonymous, whether genus 
or species, and the like. There must necessarily, therefore, be the divisive 
method. In the third place, the many must be collected into one, which is the 
. business of the analytic and definitive methods: for to be able to collect many 
things into one sentence, is to give the definition of a thing. Afterwards, the 
composition and ornament of the discourse must succeed. These, then, as the 
instruments of speaking and writing, ought to be known before every thing, 
viz. the nature and the essence, or, in other words, the truth of a thing. For 
thus we shall know how we ought to proceed, whether through such things as 
are true, or through such as are assimilated to the truth. For he who does not 
know the truth, but only has an opinion concerning it, like those who possess 
popular rhetoric, will often persuade his hearers to the contrary of what he 
wishes. 

Afterwards, the philosopher relates how many goods are derived from true 
rhetoric, and how many evils happen from that which is falsely denominated. 


32 (See page 378, line 262d) It was usual with Socrates to deny that he 
possessed any invention of his own, and to refer all things to the Gods. But 
there is, says Hermeas, a communion between us and the Gods, our soul being 
thence illuminated both without a medium, and through the middle genera of 
beings. Providence, therefore, says he, is twofold; for it is either that of the 
superior Gods themselves, or it takes place through the more excellent genera, 
such as angels, demons, and heroes, and the local Gods. Socrates, therefore, 
ascribes such an order and management of words to the local Gods. But he 
signifies by the singing over his head the more excellent genera, the attendants 
of the Gods. For it is always requisite to call that which transcends, a demon; 
as for instance, the rational is the demon of the irrational part, and a God is 
the demon of intellect. 


33 (See page 391, line 274c) The genus of disciplines belonging to Mercury 
contains gymnastics, music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and the art of 
speaking and writing. This God, as he is the source of invention, is called the 
son of Maia; because investigation, which is implied by Maia, produces 
invention: and as unfolding the will of Jupiter, who is an intellectual God, he 
is the cause of mathesis, or discipline. He first subsists in Jupiter, the artificer 
of the world; next, among the supermundane Gods; in the third place, among 
the liberated Gods; fourthly, in the planet Mercury; fifthly, in the Mercurial 
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order of demons; sixthly, in human souls who are the attendants of this God; 
and in the seventh degree his properties subsist in certain animals, such as the 
ibis, the ape, and sagacious dogs. The narration of Socrates in this place is both 
allegorical and anagogic, or reductory. Naucratis is a region of Egypt 
eminently subject to the influence of Mercury, though the whole of Egypt 1s 
allotted to this divinity. Likewise in this city a certain man once flourished, 
full of the Mercurial power, because his soul formerly existed in the heavens of 
the Mercurial order. But he was first called Theuth, that is, Mercury, and a 
God, because his soul subsisted according to the perfect similitude of this 
divinity. But afterwards a demon, because from the God Mercury, through a 
Mercurial demon, gifts of this kind are transmitted to a Mercurial soul. This 
Mercurial soul, and at the same time dæmon, relate their inventions to kind 
Thamus. And though a man named Thamus once reigned in Egypt, yet 
anagogically Thamus is a Mercurial divinity either celestial or supercelestial. 
But Ammon is that superior Jupiter who comprehends the Mercurial gifts. 
Lastly invention belongs to natural instinct and conception, but judgment and 
discrimination to reason and perfect intelligence, which are far more excellent. 
But each at the same time belongs to Jupiter Ammon; though, when taken 
separately, invention, and as it were the material form of art, must be referred 
to a dzmoniacal or human Mercury; but judgment and use, and that which 
leads to the end, to Thamus, who is superior both to a human and dzmoniacal 
Mercury. Though the narration seems to comprehend Thamus and Ammon 
under the same person, yet accurate reasoning is able to distinguish them. 
They relate that the Egyptian ibis was similar to a stork, that it had the figure 
of a heart, that it walked in a very unequal manner, and that it brought forth 
its eggs through its throat, just as Mercury delivers his progeny into light. And 
these and the other Mercurial symbols signify wisdom, geometry, eloquence, 
and interpretation. 


THE 
GREATER HIPPIAS 


A DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


CONSIDERED AS SUBSISTING IN SOUL 


INTRODUCTION 


The design of this dialogue, which has the addition of greater to its 
name Hippias, in contradistinction to another of the same name which 
is shorter, is gradually to unfold the nature of the beautiful as subsisting 
in soul. That this is the real design of it will be at once evident by 
considering that logical methods are adapted to whatever pertains to 
soul, in consequence of its energies being naturally discursive, but do not 
accord with intellect, because its vision is simple, at once collected, and 
immediate. Hence this dialogue is replete with trials’ and confutations, 
definitions, and demonstrations, divisions, compositions, and analysations; 
but that part of the Phedrus in which beauty according to its first 
subsistence is discussed, has none of these, because its character is 
enthusiastic. 

It is necessary however to remark, that in saying the design of the 
dialogue is concerning the beautiful as subsisting in soul, we do not 
merely mean the human soul, but soul in general:- in other words, it is 
concerning that beauty which first subsists in the soul of the universe, 
which in Platonic language is the monad of all souls, and is thence 
imparted to all the subsequent orders of souls. 

It is well observed by Mr Sydenham,’ that Plato conceals the 
importance of his meaning in this dialogue, by a vein of humour and 
drollery which runs throughout the whole. The introductory part of 
the dialogue is purely ironical, and seems intended by deriding to purify 
the sophists from their twofold ignorance; exposing with this view their 
love of gain, their polymathy, or various knowledge, of itself useless to 
the prime purposes of life, and their total want of that true wisdom 
whose tendency is to make men virtuous and happy. Mr Sydenham also 
observes, that the character of the composition of this dialogue is so 
perfectly dramatic, that, but for the want of fable, it might be presented 
on the stage by good comedians with great advantage. He adds: Nay, 


t Tepai wou edeyyxot, Kat optapor, koat amoderterc, kat dtaupecerc, ovrPecerc TE Kare 
avanducetc. 


t I am sorry that I could not give the whole of his argument to this dialogue; but 
as he was not profoundly skilled in the philosophy of Plato, he is mistaken in many 
points, and particularly in the design of the dialogue, which according to him 1s 
concerning the highest or the sovereign beauty. 
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so highly picturesque is it in the manners which it imitates, as to be a 
worthy subject for the pencil of any moral painter. Some of the 
ancients, it seems, placed it among the dialogues which they called 
anatreptic, or the subverting; but it appears to me that it ought rather to 
be ranked among those of the pirastic and maieutic' kind. 

Should it be asked, since it is by no means positively asserted in this 
dialogue, what the beautiful in soul 1s, we reply, that it is a vital rational 
form, the cause of symmetry to every thing in and posterior to soul. 
The propriety of this definition will be obvious by considering that the 
highest beauty is a vital intellectual form, the source of symmetry to all 
things posterior to the ineffable principle of all, as we have shown in the 
Notes on the Parmenides; and that consequently soul, in participating 
this beauty, will preserve all its characteristic properties entire, except 
the intellectual peculiarity, which in the participation will become 
rational. 


t ie. Among those which explore and obstetricate the conceptions of the soul. 


THE 
GREATER HIPPIAS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES AND HIPPIAS 


SCENE! THE LYCAUM 


Soc. Hippias, the fine’ and the wise! what a long time it is since last 
you touched? at Athens! 

Hip. It is because I have not had leisure,? Socrates. For the Eleans, 
you are to know, whenever they have any public affairs to negotiate 
with any of the neighbouring cities, constantly apply to me, and appoint 
me their ambassador for that purpose, in preference to all others: 
because they consider me as a person the ablest to form a right judgment 
of what is argued and alleged by every one of the cities, and to make a 
proper report of it to them. My embassies’, therefore, have been 
frequent to many of those powers; but oftenest, and upon points the 
most in number, as well as of the highest importance, have I gone to 
Sparta to treat with the Lacedemonians. This is the reason, then, in 
answer to your question, why so seldom I visit these parts. 

Soc. This it is, Hippias, to be a man truly wise and perfectly 
accomplished. For, being thus qualified, you have, in your private’ 
capacity, great presents made you by the young men of the age; and are 


' Hippias was remarkable for the finery of his apparel, as we shall see further on. 
This striking the eyes of Socrates immediately on meeting him occasioned his addressing 
him first with this epithet. -S. 


* Plato acquaints us always as soon as possible with the character of his speakers. 
In this first speech of Hippias, the vain and ostentatious sophist, the solemn and formal 
orator, both appear in a strong light, and prepare us at once for all which 1s to follow, 
agreeably to those characters. -S. 


$ See Philostrat. p. 495. ed. Olear. -S. 
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able to make them ample amends by the greater advantages which they 
derive from you: then, in your public character, you are able to do 
service to your country, as a man ought who would raise himself above 
contempt, and acquire reputation among the multitude. But, Hippias, 
what sort of reason can be given why those in former days, who are so 
highly famed for wisdom, Pittacus, and Bias, and Thales the Milesian, 
with his disciples, successors, and followers, down to Anaxagoras, if not 
all, yet most of them, are found to have lived the lives of private men, 
declining to engage in public affairs? 

Hip. What other reason, Socrates, can you imagine beside this, that 
they had not a sufficient reach of prudence for the conduct of their own 
private affairs, and those of the public at the same time? 

Soc. Tell me then, in the name of Jupiter, whether, as all other arts 
are improved, and the workmen of former times are contemptible and 
mean in comparison with ours, shall we say that your art, that of the 
Sophists, hath in like manner received improvement; and that such of 
the ancients as applied themselves to the study of wisdom were nothing, 
compared to you of the present age? 

Hip. Perfectly right: that is the very case. 

Soc. So that, were Bias to be restored to life again in our days, he 
would be liable to ridicule, appearing in competition with you Sophists: 
your case being parallel to that of our modern statuaries, who tell us 
that Dedalus, were he alive, and to execute such works as those to 
which he owed his great name, would but expose himself, and become 
ridiculous. 

Hip. The truth of the matter, Socrates, exactly is what you say. | 
myself, however, make it my custom to bestow my commendations 
rather upon the ancients, and upon all such as flourished in times 
precedent to our own; giving them the preeminence and precedence’ 
above ourselves; in order to escape the envy of the living, and for fear 
of incurring the resentment of the dead.‘ 

SOc. In my opinion, Hippias, you see the matter in a just light, and . 
consider it thoroughly well. I myself can witness the truth of what you 
say. It is indeed certain, that your art is in this respect really improved, 


t Adliterations, adnominations, and repetitions of the same word, were some of 
those prettinesses of style, or graces, where they are employed with judgment, which are 
said to have been invented by the rhetorical Sophists. Plato, therefore, frequently in his 
dialogues, with great propriety, puts them into the mouths of such speakers. On what 
occasions, and how differently from the use made of them by those sophistical orators, 
he introduces them into his own style at other times, will be observed elsewhere. - S. 
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in that you are able to manage the concerns of the public, and at the 
same time give attention to your own private interests. For Gorgias,’ 
that great sophist of Leontium, came hither on a public embassy from 
his country, as the ablest man among the Leontines to negotiate their 
affairs of state: and here he acquired glory by his fine harangues in the 
assembly of the people; at the same time that by his exhibitions before 
private companies,’ and his teaching our young men, he collected and 
raised very considerable sums of money from this city. Or, if you 
would have another instance, there is ny own friend, the famous 
Prodicus;* who has frequently been sent hither on several public 
embassies: but the last time, not long since, when he came as ambassador 
from Ceos, his speeches before the council gained him great honour; and 
his private exhibitions in the mean time, together with the tuition of 
our young men, procured him an immense heap of money. But not one 
of those ancient sages ever thought proper to exact money by way of fee 
or reward for his teaching; or ever took it into his head to display his 
wisdom before a mixed multitude. So simple were they, and so much 
a secret was it to them, how valuable a thing was money. Whereas each 
of the others, whom I mentioned, has made more money of his wisdom, 
than any other artificer’ could ever earn from any art whatever: and 
prior to these Protagoras did the same. 

Hip. You know nothing, Socrates, of what high advantages belong to 
our profession. If you knew but how great have been my own gains, 
you would be amazed. To give you only one instance: Going upon a 
certain time to Sicily, where Protagoras then resided, high in reputation 


' The character of Gorgias is painted by Plato at full length in a dialogue inscribed 
with his name. It will be sufficient for our present purpose to observe, that Gorgias was 
by profession, like Hippias, an orator as well as sophist; and set up for teaching both 
philosophy and the art of rhetoric: and that the price of his teaching was 100 pra, 
which is of our money 3221. 18s. 4d. from each of his scholars. - S. 


t In Prodicus also were united the two characters of orator and sophist: as 
Philostratus (in Vit. Sophist.) confirms. That Socrates condescended to attend his 
lectures, and contracted an intimacy with him, we learn from several of Plato’s 
dialogues. The price paid by each of his auditors at those last exhibitions of his, here 
mentioned, was 50 dporxpan, or 11. 12s. 3%d. See Plat. in Cratyl. p. 384, and Aristot. 
Rhet. l. ii c. 14. -S. 


S AdXoc ņnpiovpyoç. The reason why Plato uses this word, rather than rexrxoç, 
his usual term for artist, will appear in his dialogue named The Sophist; where he debases 
that profession below the rank of the meanest artificer in any useful or honest way. - 
S. 
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and reverend in years; I, though at that time in age greatly his inferior, 
gained in a very short time more than a hundred and fifty minas:' nay, 
from one place only, and that a very little one, Inycum, I took above 
twenty. This when I brought home with me, and presented to my 
father, it struck him and my other friends in the city with wonder and 
astonishment. To say the truth, I am inclined to think, that not any 
two of the sophists, name which you please, taken together, have 
acquired so much money as myself. 

Soc. A fair and a notable evidence have you produced, Hippias, 
proving not only your own wisdom, but how wise the world, too, is 
become nowadays; and what difference there is between the modern 
wisdom and the ancient in point of excellence. For of these predecessors 
of yours there is reported great folly, according to your account of 
things.’ To Anaxagoras, for instance, it is said, happened the contrary 
of that lucky fate which befell you. For, when great wealth had been 
left him, he through negligence, they say, lost it all: so silly was he with 
his wisdom. And of other ancient sages they relate stories of the same 
kind. A clear proof, I think, therefore, this which you exhibit, in what 
a wise age we live; and what disproportion the wisdom of it bears to 
that of former times. Many too, I know, are agreed in this opinion, that 
a wise man ought, in the first place to be wise to himself. Now the 
standard of this kind of wisdom is, it seems, he who can get the most 
money. But so much for this. And now tell me, as to your own gains, 
from which of the cities whither you have travelled did you collect the 
largest sums? Undoubtedly it must have been from Sparta, whither you 
have gone the oftenest. 

Hip. Not from thence, Socrates, by Jupiter. 


t Equal to 484]. 7s. 6d. English money. - S. 


t Equal to 64l. 11s. 8d. In all our calculations we have followed the usual way of 
computing; in which an ounce of the silver coin of Athens is valued but at 5s. 2d. and 
the Attic dparxpn is supposed equal to the Roman denarius; though, as Dr Arbuthnot 
judiciously observes, there is reason to think it was of greater value. - S. 


S Twr yap xporepwr tepi Avatoryopov. In our translation we have omitted this last 
word; apprehending it to have been at first one of those, so frequently of old written 
on the margin of books by way of explication or illustration, and so frequently, when 
those books came to be copied afterward, assumed into the text. For, if permitted to 
remain, it confounds or much disturbs the construction; and so greatly puzzled the old 
translators, that they have severally given this passage four different meanings, all of 
them, compared with what follows, evidently spoiling the sense. We should choose, 
therefore, to read Tw» yap xporepwr Tepi, Neyarau x.7.d. - S. 
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Soc. How say you? What, the least sum from thence? 

Hip. Never any thing at all. 

SOC. It is a prodigy what you relate: and I am amazed at it, Hippias. 
But tell me, as to that wisdom of yours, has it not the power to improve 
in virtuous excellence all your followers who are conversant with it, and 
will learn? 

Hip. In the highest degree, Socrates. 

Soc. Were you able then to improve the sons of the Inycians, yet 
wanted such ability with regard to the sons of Sparta? 

Hip. Far from it. 

Soc. The Sicilians then, I warrant, have a desire of virtuous 
improvement; but the Spartans not so. 

HIP. Strongly so, Socrates, have the Spartans. 

Soc. Was their want of money then the reason why they followed 
you not? 

Hip. By no means; for of money they have plenty. 

Soc. What account then can be given in such a case as this, when 
they were desirous of improvement, and in no want of money to 
purchase it; and you able to furnish them with the highest degrees of it; 
why they did not send you away loaded with riches? What; certainly 
the reason of it cannot be this, that the Spartans can educate their sons 
in a better manner than you could educate them? Or shall we say they 
can? and do you admit this to be true? 

Hip. By no means in the world. 

Soc. Were you not able then to persuade the young men at Sparta 
that, by the help of your conversation, they might make greater 
advances in virtue than ever they could hope to do from the company 
and converse of their fathers? Or could you not persuade those fathers 
that they would do better to commit the instruction of their sons to 
your management, than to undertake that care themselves, if they had 
any affectionate regard for their offspring? For it could not be that they 
envied their children the attainment of the highest excellence in virtue. 

Hip. I have no suspicion of their envying them such an attainment. 

Soc. Well now; and Sparta is really governed by good laws. 

Hip. Who makes a doubt of it? 

Soc. Very well; and in cities governed by good laws the highest value 
is set on virtue. 


Hip. Certainly. 
Soc. And how to teach virtue to others you know best of all men. 


Hip. By much, Socrates. 
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Soc. Now the man who knows best how to teach and impart to 
others the art of horsemanship, of all countries in Greece would not 
such a man meet with most honour, and acquire most wealth, in 
Thessaly,’ and wherever else this art was cultivated most? 

Hip. It is probable he would. 

Soc. And will not the man who is capable of delivering the most 
valuable instructions with regard to virtue, meet with most honour, and 
pick up most money too, if he be that way inclined, in Sparta, and every 
other Grecian city governed by good laws? But in Sicily,* my friend, 
rather do you suppose, or at Inycum? Ought we, Hippias, to give credit 
to this? for, if you say it, we must believe. 

Hip. The truth is, Socrates, that the Spartans hold it sacred’ to make 
no innovation in their laws; and to educate their youth in no other way 
than what is agreeable to their ancient usages. 

Soc. How say you? Do the Spartans hold it sacred not to do what 
is right, but to do the contrary? 

Hir. I would not say any such thing, not I, Socrates. 

Soc. Would not they do right then to educate their sons in the better 
way, and not in the worse? 

Hip. It is true they would: but the laws do not permit them to have 
their youth educated by foreigners, or after a foreign mode.° For, be 


' See the beginning of Plato’s Meno. - S. 


t The Sicilians were as infamous for luxury as the Spartans were illustrious for 
virtue. Whence the Greek proverb, Eixe rpaxefa; and the Latin, Sicule dapes. - S. 


S This sacred authority, which the Spartans attributed to the laws of their country, 
was Owing partly to the sanction given to those laws by the Delphian oracle; as appears 
from Xenophon’s short observations upon the Lacedemonian polity; and partly to the 
sanction of an oath taken by their ancestors, through a stratagem of Lycurgus, to 
maintain his laws inviolable: for which see Phutarch’s life of that legislator, towards the . 
end. - S. 


` The manner of the Spartan education may be seen at large in Cragius de Repub. 
Lacedæm. lib. iu. -S. 


° The Spartans, above all people being attached to the ancient constitution of their 
government and laws, were extremely jealous of having a taste introduced among them 
for foreign manners and fashions; because they were well aware, that by these means an 
essential change in their constitution would gradually follow and take place. This 
jealousy of theirs they carried to such a height, that they suffered no foreigner, or person 
of foreign education, to take up his constant residence in Sparta; nor any of their own 
people to reside for any considerable length of time in foreign countries. - S. 
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assured, if any foreigner ever acquired wealth at Sparta by teaching or 
instructing their youth, much more so should I; since they take great 
pleasure in hearing my dissertations, and give me high encomiums: but 
in the affair of education, the law, as I said, does not permit them the 
benefit of my instructions. 


Soc. The law, Hippias, do you suppose mischievous to the public, or 
beneficial? 

Hip. It is instituted, I presume, for the benefit of the public: but 
sometimes, where the frame of the law is bad, it proves a public 
mischief. 

Soc. Well; but do not legislators always frame the law with a view of 
procuring for the public the greatest good? and because without law it 
were impossible to live in a state of order and good government. 

Hip. Without doubt, they do. 

Soc. When those, therefore, who undertake the making laws fail of 
procuring good, they have missed their end, and erred from good 
government and law. Or how say you otherwise? 

Hip. Accurately speaking, Socrates, I must own the thing is so; but 
men are not used to affix such a meaning to the word law. 

Soc. Do you speak of men who know what law means, or of men 
who want that knowledge? 

Hip. I speak of the bulk of mankind, the multitude. 

Soc. Are these such as know the truth of things, this multitude? 

Hip. Certainly not. 

Soc. But those who have that knowledge, the wise, hold that which 
is more beneficial, to be in reality, and according to the truth of things, 
more a law to all men than what 1s less beneficial. Do not you agree 
with them in this? 

Hip. I agree that in reality so it is. 


Soc. Is not the nature and the condition of every thing such as those 
hold it to be who are really knowing in the thing? 

Hip. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now to the Spartans, you say, an education under you a 
foreigner, and after a foreign manner, would be more beneficial than to 
be educated after the manner of their own country. 

Hip. And I say what is true. 

Soc. And that which is more beneficial is more a law. This you say 
likewise, Hippias. 

Hip. I have admitted it so to be. 
Soc. According, therefore, to your account, to have the sons of the 
Spartans educated under Hippias, is more agreeable to law; and their 
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education under their fathers is more repugnant to law; supposing that 
from you they would receive advantages really greater. 

Hip. And so indeed would then, Socrates. 

Soc. Now from hence it follows, that the Spartans violate the law in 
not making you presents of money, and committing their sons to your 
care. 

Hip. Be it so: for you seem to argue thus in my favour; and it is not 
my business to controvert your argument. 

SOc. Violaters of the law then, my friend, we find these Spartans, and 
that in the most important article too; these, who are thought to be the 
greatest observers of it. But, in the name of the Gods, Hippias, of what 
kind are those dissertations for which they give you those high 
encomiums? and upon what topics do they take that great pleasure in 
hearing you harangue? No doubt, they must be the same in which you 
have so much excellent knowledge; those which relate to the stars and 
the phenomena of the sky. 

Hip. They by no means endure to hear a word upon these subjects.‘ 

Soc. But they take pleasure in hearing a lecture upon the subject of 
geometry. 

Hip. Not at all: for many of the Spartans know not even the common 
rules of arithmetic; nay, scarcely, I may say, how to reckon. 

Soc. They are far from enduring then to hear you discourse on the 
nature of numbers and accounts. 

Hip. Very far from that, by Jupiter. 

Soc. The subjects, then, I warrant you, are those upon which you are 
able to dissert, divide, and distinguish, with the greatest accuracy of all 
men; concerning the power of letters and syllables, of harmonies and 
rhythms.’ 

Hip. What harmonies, or what letters, my good man, do they concern 
themselves about? 

Soc. Well; what are the subjects, then, upon which they attend to 
you with so much pleasure to themselves, and so much commendation 
of you? Tell me yourself, since I cannot find it out. 

Hip. Concerning the genealogies, O Socrates, of the heroes and of 
men; concerning the migration of tribes, and settling of colonies, the 
antiquity and first foundation of cities; in a word, concerning every 
thing in ancient story, they hearken to me with the utmost pleasure. So 
that I have been obliged to study those things myself for their sakes, and 
to perfect myself in all that sort of knowledge. 

SOc. By Jupiter, Hippias, it was fortunate for you that the Spartans 
take no pleasure in hearing a man reckon up our archons from the time 
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of Solon.” For, if they did, the perfecting yourself in such a catalogue 
would put you to no little trouble. 


Hip. Why so, Socrates? Upon hearing fifty names repeated only once, 
I will undertake to remember them. 

Soc. It is true; but I did not consider that you had an excellent 
memory. So now I conceive the reason why, in all probability, the 


Spartans are delighted with you: it 1s because you know such a multitude 
of things, and are of the same use to them that old women are to 


children, to entertain them with the recital of pretty fables and old 
stories. 

Hip. And by Jupiter, Socrates, upon a manly subject too, that of 
beauty in manners. For, discoursing there lately of a complete rule of 
manners becoming a young man, I gained much applause. And I take 
this opportunity to inform you, that I have a dissertation upon this 
subject extremely beautiful, finely framed in every respect, but 
particularly admirable for the choice of words.’ The occasion, or way 
of introducing my discourse, is this:- After the taking of Troy, 
Neoptolemus is supposed to ask advice of Nestor, and to inquire of him, 
what course of life a young man ought to follow in order to acquire 
renown and glory. Upon this Nestor speaks, and lays down a great 
many excellent precepts concerning the beauty of manners and a well- 
regulated life. This’ dissertation I exhibited at Sparta; and three days 
hence am to exhibit the same here at Athens, in the school of 
Philostratus, together with several other pieces of mine worth the 
hearing. I do it at the request of Eudicus, the son of Apemantes. You 
will not fail, I hope, being present at it yourself, and bringing others 
with you to be of the audience, such as are capable judges of 
performances of this kind. 

Soc. We shall do so, Hippias; if so it please God. But at present 
answer me a short question relating to your dissertation. For you have 
happily reminded me. You must know, my friend, that a certain person 
puzzled me lately in a conversation we had together* - after I had been 


inveighing against some things for their baseness and deformity, and 


t This boasted dissertation of Hippias was entitled Tpwixoc, as we learn from 
Philostratus, in whose time it appears to have been extant. The plan of manners which 
it laid down, if we may conjecture from the title, was taken from the characters of the 


heroes in Homer’s Iliad, chiefly from that of Achilles, Hippias’s favourite. See the 
shorter dialogue called by his name. - S. 


+ This certain person was no other than the dianoétic part or power of the soul of 
Socrates: for it is this part which investigates truth, deriving its principles from intellect. 
a ie 
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praising some other things for their excellence and beauty - by attacking 
me with these questions in a very insolent manner. - "Whence came you, 
Socrates, said he, to know what things are beautiful, and what are 
otherwise? For can you tell me, now, what the beautiful is?” 1, through 
the meanness of my knowledge, found myself at a loss, and had nothing 
to answer him with any propriety. So, quitting his company, I grew 
angry with myself, reproached myself, and threatened that, as soon as 
ever I could meet with any one of you wise men, I would hear what he 
had to say upon the subject, and learn and study it thoroughly; and, that 
done, would return to my questioner, and battle the point with him 
over again. Now, therefore, as I said, you are come happily for me. 
Give me ample information then accordingly concerning the nature of 
the beautiful itself: and endeavour to be as accurate as possible in your 
answers to what I shall ask you; that I may not be confuted a second 
time, and deservedly again laughed at. For you understand the question, 
no doubt, perfectly well. To you such a piece of knowledge can be but 
a little one, amongst the multitude of those which you are master of. 

Hip. Little enough, by Jupiter, Socrates; and scarcely of any value at 
all. 

Soc. The more easily then shall I learn it; and not be confuted or 
puzzled any more upon that point by any man. 

Hip. Not by any man. For otherwise would my skill be mean, and 
nothing beyond vulgar attainment. 

Soc. It will be a brave thing, by Juno, Hippias, to get the better of 
the man, as you promise me we shall. But shall I be any obstacle to the 
victory if I imitate his manner, and, after you have answered some 
question of mine, make objections to your answer; for the sake only of 
more thorough information from you? for I have a tolerable share of 
experience in the practice of making objections. If it be no difference 
therefore to you, I should be glad to have the part of an objector 
allowed me, in order to be made a better master of the subject. 

Hip. Take the part of an objector, then: for, as I said just now, it is 
no very knotty point, that which you inquire about. I could teach you 
to answer questions much more difficult than this, in such a manner 
that none should ever be able to refute you. 

SOC. O rare! what good news you tell me! But come, since you bid 
me yourself, I will put myself in the place of my antagonist, try to be 
what he 1s, to the best of my power, and in his person begin to question 
you. Now, if he were of the audience, when you exhibited that 
dissertation which you talk of, concerning the beauty of manners, after 
he had heard it through, and you had done speaking, this point rather 


than any other would be uppermost in his mind to question you upon, 
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this relating to the beautiful: for he has a certain habit of so doing; and 
thus would he introduce it. - "Elean stranger! I would ask you, whether 
it is not by having honesty that honest men are honest?” Answer now, 
Hippias, as if he proposed the question. 

Hip. I shall answer - It is by their having honesty. 

Soc. Is not this some certain thing then, this honesty? 

Hip. Clearly so. 

Soc. And is it not likewise by their having wisdom that wise men are 
wise? and by having good in them that all good things are good? 

Hip. Without dispute. 

Soc. And are not these some certain real things?! for they are not 
surely non-entities, by whose intimate presence with other things those 


things are what they are. 

Hip. Undoubtedly, real things. 

Soc. I ask you then, whether all things which are beautiful are not in 
like manner beautiful by their having beauty? 

Hip. They are, by their having beauty. 

Soc. Some certain real thing, this beauty. 


Hip. A real thing. But what is to come of all this? 
Soc. Tell me now, friend stranger, will he say, what this thing 1s, this 


beauty, or the beautiful. 

Hip. Does not the proposer of this question desire to have it told him, 
what is beautiful? 

Soc. I think not, Hippias: but to have it told him what the beautiful 
is. 
Hip. How does this differ from that? 

Soc. Do you think there is no difference between them? 
Hip. There is not any. 
Soc. You certainly know better. Observe,’ my good friend, what 


the question is. For he asks you, not what is beautiful, but what is the 


beautiful. 
Hip. I apprehend you, honest friend. And to that question, What is 


the beautiful? I shall give an answer, such a one as can never be 


t This is levelled against those who maintained that mind and the objects of mind 


have no real being; attributing reality to nothing but that which they are able azpif 
rou xepow AaBeobau, says Plato, (Thextet. 155e) “to take fast hold of with their 


hands;” or, at least, which is the object of one or other of their senses. - S. 


t The Greek, as it is printed, is ouwç - Oper. But the sense, as we apprehend, not 
admitting an adversative adverb, the true reading probably is opove or opov - Oper, that 
is, "Look close, or near:” for the Attic writers used the word opov to signify the same 


with eyyuc. See Harpocrat. p. 130, 131, ed. Gronov. - S. 
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confuted. For be assured, Socrates, if the truth must be told, a beautiful 
maiden is the thing beautiful. 

Soc. An excellent answer, by the dog,? Hippias; and such a one as 
cannot fail of being applauded. Shall I then, in answering thus, have 
answered the question asked me? and that so well as not to be refuted? 
Hip. How should you be refuted, Socrates, in avowing that which is 
the opinion of all the world; and the truth of which all who hear you 


will attest? 
SOc. Be it so then, by all means. But now, Hippias, let me alone to 


resume the question, with your answer to it, by myself. The man will 
interrogate me after this manner:'' "Answer me, Socrates, and tell me, 
if there be any such thing as the beautiful itself, to whose presence is 
owing the beauty of all those things which you call beautiful?” Then 
shall I answer him thus: "A beautiful maiden 1s that beautiful, to whose 


presence those other things owe their beauty." 
Hip. Well. And do you imagine, after this, that he will ever think of 


refuting you? or attempt to prove your answer concerning the thing 
beautiful not a just answer? or, if he should attempt it, that he would 


not be ridiculous? 
Soc. That he will attempt it, friend, I am well assured: but whether 


in so doing he will be ridiculous, will appear in the attempt itself. 


However, I'll tell you what he will say. 

Hip. Tell me then. 

Soc. "How pleasant you are, Socrates!" he will say. "Is not a 
beautiful mare then a thing beautiful? commended as such even by the 
divine oracle." What shall we answer, Hippias? Shall we not 
acknowledge, that a mare is beautiful likewise? meaning a beautiful 
mare. For, indeed, how should we dare deny that a beautiful thing is 
beautiful? 

Hip. True, Socrates. And no doubt the God rightly gave that 


commendation: for with us, too, there are mares exceedingly beautiful.” 
Soc. "Very well now," will he say: "but what, is not a beautiful lyre 


too a thing beautiful?” Shall we allow it, Hippias? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. After this he will say, (for with tolerable certainty I can guess he 
will, from my knowledge of his character,) "But what think you of a 
beautiful soup-pan, you simpleton you? is not that a thing beautiful 
then?" 


Hip. Who ts this man, Socrates? I warrant, some unmannerly and ill- 
bred fellow, to dare to mention things so mean and contemptible, upon 


a subject so noble and so respectable. 
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Soc. Such is the man, Hippias; not nice and delicate; but a mean 
shabby fellow, without consideration or regard for aught except this, in 
every inquiry, - What is true? - The man, however, must have an 
answer: and in order to it, I thus premise - if the pan be made by a good 
workman, smooth and round, and well-baked; like some of our 
handsome soup-pans with two handles, those which hold six coas,' 
exceedingly beautiful in truth; if he mean such a pan as these are, the 
pan must be confessed beautiful. For how, indeed, could we deny that 
to be beautiful which has real beauty? 

Hip. By no means, Socrates. 

Soc. "Is not a beautiful soup-pan, then,” he will say, "a thing 
beautiful? Answer." 

Hip. Well then, Socrates, my opinion of the case is this: Even this 
vessel, if well and handsomely made, is a beautiful thing likewise. But 
nothing of this kind deserves to be mentioned as beautiful, when we are 
speaking of a mare, and a maiden, or any other thing thus admirable for 
its beauty. 

SOC. So; now I apprehend you, Hippias. When the man asks such a 
question as that, we are thus, it seems, to answer him:- "Honest man! are 
you ignorant how it was said well by Heraclitus, ‘that the most beautiful 
ape, in comparison with the human’ kind, is a creature far from 
beautiful?’ Just so, the most beautiful soup-pan is a thing far from 
beautiful in comparison with the maiden kind; as it is said by Hippias 
the wise." Is it not thus, Hippias, that we must answer? 

Hip. By all means, Socrates: your answer is perfectly right. 

SOc. Mind me now: for upon this, I am well assured, he will say to 
me thus:- "But suppose, Socrates, the maiden kind were to be set in 
comparison with the Goddess kind; would not the same accident befall 


t According to the accurate Dr Arbuthnot’s computation, the Attic xovç or xoa, 
was a measure containing three quarts. So that the fine tureens here mentioned held 4% 


gallons. - S. 


t In the Greek we read addy yevrer. But, that we ought to read avOpwmrimy yere, 
there is no occasion, we presume, for any arguments to prove. It will sufficiently appear 
from what is quoted presently after from the same Heraclitus. For, however dark or 
mysterious his writings might have been, as we are told they were, yet there is no reason 
to think he wrote absurdly. But the absurdity was easily committed by the transcribers 
of Plato; who probably sometimes did not well understand his meaning, certainly were 
not always very attentive to it. For we learn from those who are much conversant with 
ancient manuscripts, that avOpway often, and arOpwrimy sometimes, is written in this 
concise manner, ayy. And no error is more common in the editions of Greek authors, 
than such as are occasioned by this very abbreviation. -S. 
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the maidens in that case, which happened to the soup-pans compared 
with them? Would not the fairest maiden appear far from being 
beautiful? Does not Heraclitus further teach this very doctrine, which 
you yourself must needs infer to be true," that the wisest of men, 
compared with a God, will appear an ape in wisdom and beauty and 
every other excellence?"' Shall we own, Hippias, the fairest maiden far 
from beautiful, in comparison with a Goddess? 

Hip. Who, Socrates, would presume to call this in question? 

Soc. No sooner then shall I have agreed with him in this, than he 
will laugh at me, and say, "Do you remember, Socrates, what question 
you was asked?" - "I do," I shall tell him; “it was this: What kind of 
thing was the beautiful itself?” - "When the question then," he will say, 
“concerned the beautiful itself, your answer was concerning that which 
happens to be far from beautiful, according to your own confession, as 
beautiful as it is.” - "So it seems," shall I say? Or what other reply, my 
friend, do you advise me to make him? 

Hip. I think, for my part, you must reply in those very words. For, 
when he says that the human kind compared with the divine is far from 
beautiful, without doubt he will have the truth on his side. 

Soc. "But were I to have asked you at first this question," will he say, 
“What is beautiful, and at the same time far from beautiful?’ and you 
were to have answered me in the manner you did; would not you in 
that case have answered rightly? And does the beautiful then itself, by 
which every other thing is ornamented, and looks beautiful, whenever 
this form of beauty supervenes and invests it, imparting thus the virtue 
of its presence, - does this still appear to you to be a maiden, or a mare, 
or a lyre?” 

Hip. Truly, Socrates, if this be the question which he asks, it is the 
easiest thing imaginable to answer it; and to tell him what that beautiful 


t In this quotation from Heraclitus every one will discern the original of that 
thought in Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man - 


Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 

Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a Newton, as we show an ape. - S. 


* We entirely agree with Mons. Maucroy, in assigning the following sentence to 
Hippias; though all the other translations, with the printed editions of the Greek, 
attribute it to Socrates. The error seems to have arisen from want of observing, that the 
particle xar in Plato has frequently the force of yap; and that kar dn, though oftener xan 
pev dn, answers to the Latin enimvero. - S. | 
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thing is, by which other things are ornamented; and which, by 
supervening and investing them, makes them look beautiful. So that he 
must be a very simple fellow, and entirely a stranger to things elegant 
and fine. For, if you only answer him thus, "that the beautiful, which 
he inquires after, is nothing else than gold,” he will have no more to say, 
nor attempt ever to refute such an answer. Because none of us can be 
insensible that, wherever gold be applied or superinduced, let the thing 
have looked ever so vile and sordid before, yet then it will look 
beautiful, when it is invested or ornamented with gold. 

SOc. You have no experience of the man, Hippias, how unyielding he 
is, and how hard in admitting any assertion. 

Hip. What signifies that, Socrates? He must of necessity admit what 
is rightly asserted; or, in not admitting it, expose himself to ridicule. 

Soc. And yet will he be so far from admitting this answer, my friend, 
that he will treat me with open derision, and say to me, “You that are 
so puffed up with the opinion of your own skill and knowledge, do you 
think Phidias was a bad workman? " And I believe I shall answer, that 
he was far from being so. 

Hip. You will answer rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. Rightly, without dispute. But he, when I have agreed with him 
that Phidias was a good workman, will say, "Do you imagine, then, that 
Phidias was ignorant of that which you call the beautiful?" - "To what 
purpose do you ask this?” I shall say. - "Because Minerva’s eyes,” will he 
reply, "Phidias made not of gold, nor yet the rest of her face; nor the 
feet, nor the hands neither: though she would have looked handsomest, 


it seems, had she been a golden Goddess: but he made these all of 


ivory.’ It is evident that he committed this error through ignorance; 
not knowing that gold it was which beautified all things, wherever it 
was applied." When he talks after this manner, what answer shall we 


make him, Hippias? 
Hip. There is no difficulty at all in the matter. We shall answer, 
"Phidias was in the right; for things made of ivory are also, as | 


presume, beautiful.” 


t All the other parts, not here mentioned, were of massive gold: as we collect from 
Pliny’s Natural History, |. xxxvi, c. 6. compared with this place. For the Athenian 
Minerva was always painted or carved with martial habiliments. It became a Goddess 


to have these made of gold. And with equal propriety, no doubt, did Phidias make of 
ivory the parts supposed to be left naked. The Olympian Jupiter, and this admirable 
statue, the size of which far exceeded the human, were esteemed the capital works of 


that great master. See Plin. Hist. Nat. 1l. xxxiv, c. 8. The Minerva stood in the 
Maprevwy, or temple of that Goddess, at Athens. - S. 


Soc. "What was the reason, then," will he say, "why Phidias made 
not the pupil of the eyes out of ivory, but out of stone rather? choosing 
for that purpose such stone as (in colour) most resembled ivory. Is a 
beautiful stone then a thing beautiful too?" Shall we admit it so to be, 
Hippias? 

Hip. We will; in a place where the stone is becoming. 

Soc. But, where it is unbecoming, shall I allow it to be unhandsome, 
or not? 

Hip. Allow it; where the stone becomes not the place. 

Soc. "Well now; and is it not the same with ivory and gold, you wise 
man you?” will he say. "Do not these, where they are becoming, make 
things appear handsome; but far otherwise where they are unbecoming?" 
Shall we deny this, or acknowledge the man to be in the right? 

Hip. We must acknowledge this, that whatever is becoming to any 
thing makes it appear handsome. 

Soc. Upon this, he will say thus: "When that fine soup-pan, then, 
which we have been speaking of, is set upon the stove full of excellent 
soup,” whether is a golden spoon the most becoming and proper for it, 
or a sycamore spoon?" 

Hip. Hercules! what a strange sort of man, Socrates, is he whom you 
are talking of! Will you not tell me who he 1s? 

Soc. Should I tell you his name, you would not know him. 

Hip. But I know already that he is some ignorant silly fellow. 

Soc. He is a very troublesome questioner indeed, Hippias. But, 
however, what shall we answer? Which of the two spoons shall we say 
is most becoming and proper for the soup and for the pan? Is it not 
clearly the sycamore spoon? For this gives a better scent and flavour 
to the soup; and at the same time, my friend, it would not break the 
pan, and spill the soup, and put out the fire, and, when the guests were 
come prepared for feasting, rob them of an excellent dish. But all these 
mischiefs would be done by that golden spoon. We must, I think, 
therefore, answer, that the sycamore spoon is more becoming and 
proper in this case than the golden spoon: unless you say otherwise. 

Hip. Well, Socrates; more becoming and proper be it then: but, for 
my part, I would not hold discourse with a fellow who asked such sort 
of questions. 
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SOc. Right, my dear friend. For it would not be becoming or proper 
for you to be bespattered with such vile dirty words, so finely dressedt 


as you are from top to toe, and so illustrious for wisdom through all 
Greece. But for me - it is nothing to dirty? myself against the man. 


Give me my lesson, therefore, what I am to say; and answer in my 
name. For the man now will say thus: "If the sycamore spoon then be 


more becoming and proper than the golden one, must it not be 


handsomer?" 
Hip. Yes. Since the proper and becoming, Socrates, you have granted 


to be handsomer than the improper and unbecoming. 

Soc. What, Hippias; and shall we grant him too, that the sycamore 
spoon has more beauty in it than the golden spoon? 

Hip. Shall I tell you, Socrates, what you shall say the beautiful is, so 
as to prevent him from all further cavilling and disputing? 

Soc. By all means: but not before you tell me whether of the two 
spoons we have been talking of is the most beautiful, as well as the most 
proper and becoming. 

Hip. Well then; if it pleases you, answer him, "It is that made of the 


sycamore tree.” 
SOc. Now say what you was just going to say. For this answer, in 
which I pronounce gold to be the beautiful, will be refuted; and gold 


will be demonstrated, I find, not to be at all more beautiful than 
sycamore wood. But what, say you, is the beautiful now? 


Hip. I will tell you. For when you ask me, "What is the beautiful?" 
you would have me, I perceive, give you for answer something which 
shall never, in any place, or to any person, appear otherwise than 


beautiful. 
Soc. By all means, Hippias. And now you apprehend me perfectly 


well. But observe what I say: Be assured, that if any man shall be able 


to controvert our new answer, I shall vow never more to praise any 
thing for its beauty. Now in the name of the Gods proceed, and tell it 
me without delay. 


' The fine dress in which Hippias appeared at the Olympic games, is related by 
Plato in the lesser dialogue of his name; and more at large by Apuleius, Florid. 1. i. 
Ælian also tells us, that the ordinary attire of the sophist, whenever he appeared abroad, 
was of a scarlet colour, such as in those days peculiarly belonged to persons of high 
dignity. Var. Hist. l. xu, c. 32. -S. 


t Meaning, that he was accustomed to submit his fancies and passions to the severe 
discipline and rough treatment of his higher principle. - S. 
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Hip. I say then, that always, and to every person, and in every place 
it will appear the most beautiful, lovely, and desirable thing in the 
world, to be rich, healthy, honoured by his country, to arrive at a good 
old age, to give his parents an honourable burial, and at length to have 
the last offices performed for himself honourably and magnificently by 
his own issue. 

Soc. O brave! O rare! How admirable, how great, and how worthy 
of yourself, Hippias, is the speech you have now spoken! By Juno, I 
receive with much pleasure that hearty willingness of yours to give me 
all the assistance in your power. But we reach not the point yet. For 
now will the man laugh at us more than ever, you may be assured. 

Hip. An ill-timed laugh, Socrates. For in laughing, when he has 
nothing to object, he will in reality laugh only at himself; and be the 
ridicule of all who happen to be present. 

Soc. Perhaps so. But perhaps, also, as soon as I have thus answered, 
I shall be in danger, if I prophesy aright, of something besides the being 
laughed at. 

Hip. What besides? 

Soc. That, if he happens to have a cane in his hand, unless I run away 
and escape him, he will aim some very serious strokes at me. 

Hip. How say you? What, is the man some master of yours then? 
for, otherwise, would he not be punished for the injury done you? Or, 
is there no justice in your city? but the citizens are permitted to assault 
and beat one another injuriously. 

SOc. By no means are they permitted to do any such thing. 

Hip. Will he not, therefore, be condemned to punishment, as having 
beaten you injuriously? 

Soc. I should think he would not, Hippias; not having beaten me 
injuriously if I had made him such an answer; but very deservedly, as it 
seems to me. 

Hip. It seems so then to me, Socrates; if you are of that opinion 
yourself. 

Soc. Shall I tell you, why, in my own opinion, I should have 
deserved a beating, if I had so answered? - Will you condemn me too 
without trying the cause? or will you hear what I have to say? 

Hip. It would be a hard case indeed, Socrates, should I deny you a 
hearing. But what have you to say then? 

Soc. I will tell you; but in the same way as I talked with you just 
now, assuming his character, whilst you personate me. I shall do this, 
to avoid treating you in your own person with such language as he will 
use in reprimanding me, with harsh and out-of-the-way terms. For | 
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assure you that he will say thus: - "Tell me, Socrates; think you not that 
you deserve a beating, for having sung that pompous strain, so foreign 
to the design of the music; spoiling thus the harmony, and wandering 
wide of the point proposed to you?" - "How so?" I shall ask him. - 
"How?" he will reply: "can you not remember that I asked you 
concerning the beautiful itself, that which makes every thing beautiful, 
wherever it comes and imparts the virtue of its presence; whether it 
communicates it to stone or wood, to man or God, to actions and 
. manners, or to any part of science. Beauty itself, man, I ask you what 
it is: and I can no more beat into your head what I say, than if you were 
a stone lying by my side, nay a mill-stone too, without ears or brains.” 
Now, Hippias, would not you be angry with me, if I, frightened with 
this reprimand, should say to him thus:- "Why, Hippias said, this was 
the beautiful; and I asked him, just as you ask me, what was beautiful 
to all persons, and at all times.” - What say you? will you not be angry 
if I tell him thus? 

Hip. That which I described, Socrates, is beautiful, I am very positive, 
in the eyes of all men.' 

Soc. "And always will it be so?” he will say: "for the beautiful itself 
must be always beautiful." 

Hip. To be sure. 

Soc. "And always was it so in former times?" he will say. 

Hip. It always was so. 

Soc. "What? and to Achilles too," he will say, “did the Elean stranger 
affirm it was a beautiful and desirable thing to survive his progenitors? 
and that it was the same to his grandfather AZacus, and the rest of those 
who were the progeny of the Gods? nay, that it was so even to the 
Gods themselves?" 

Hip. What a fellow is this! Away with him!” Such questions as these 
are profane, and improper to be asked. 

Soc. But it is not much more profane for any man, when these 
questions are asked him, to answer in the affirmative, and to maintain 
such propositions? 

Hip. Perhaps it 1s. 


t At the end of this sentence, in the Greek, are added the words xar doter. These 
we have omitted to translate; on a presumption that they were at first but a marginal 
various reading of the words which follow, xat eorot, spoken by Socrates. For the 
difference between real and apparent beauty falls not under consideration in this part of 


the argument. -S. 


Soc. "Perhaps then you are this man," will he say, "who affirm it to 
be a thing always, and to every person, beautiful and desirable, to be 
buried by his descendants, and to bury his parents. Was not Hercules 
one of these very persons? and those whom we just now mentioned, are 
not they also to be included in the number?” 

Hip. But I did not affirm it was so to the Gods. 

Soc. Nor to the heroes, I presume. 

Hip. Not to such as were children of the Gods. 

SOC. But to such only as were not so. 

Hip. Right. 

Soc. Amongst the number of heroes then, it seems, according to your 
account, to Tantalus, and Dardanus, and Zethus, it would have been a 
sad thing, a horrible profanation of deity, to suppose it, and a fatal blow 
to their own honour; but to Pelops, and others born of men like him, 
it was a glorious thing, beautiful and desirable. 

Hip. So I think it to be. 

Soc. "You think this then to be true, the contrary of which you 
maintained just now,” will he say, "that to survive their ancestors, and 
to be buried by their descendants, is, in some cases,’ and to some 
persons* a dishonourable and a horrible thing: nay more, it seems not 
possible that such a thing should be, or ever become, beautiful and 
desirable to all. So that this which you now hold to be the beautiful, 
happens to be in the same case with those your former favourites, the 
maiden and the gold; sometimes it is beautiful, and sometimes otherwise: 
but a circumstance still more ridiculous attends this; it is beautiful only 
to some persons, whilst to others it is quite the contrary. "And not 
yet,” will he say, "not all this day long, are you able, Socrates, to answer 
the question which you were asked, - What the beautiful is." In terms 
such as these will he reproach me justly, should I answer him as you 
directed me. Much after the manner, Hippias, which I have now 
represented to you, proceed the conversations usually held between the 
man and me. But now and then, as if in pity to my ignorance and want 
of learning, he proposes to me himself some particular matter of inquiry; 
and asks me whether I think such or such a thing to be the beautiful; or 
whatever else be the general subject of the question which he has been 
pleased to put to me, or upon which the conversation happens at that 
time to turn. 


t Meaning the case of Achilles. - S. 


t That is, to the heroes. - S. 
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Hip. How mean you, Socrates? 

Soc. I will explain my meaning to you by an instance in the present 
subject. - "Friend Socrates,” says he, "let us have done with disputing in 
this way: give me no more answers of this sort; for they are very silly, 
and easily confused. But consider now, whether the beautiful be 
something of this kind; such as in our dispute just now we touched 
upon, when we said that gold, where it was proper and becoming, was 
beautiful; but otherwise, where it was improper and unbecoming: and 
that the beauty of all other things depended on the same principle; that 
is, they were beautiful only where they were becoming. Now this very 
thing, the proper and becoming, essential propriety and decorum itself, 
see whether this may not happen to be the beautiful." Now, for my 
part, I am used to give my assent, in such matters, to every thing 
proposed to me. For I find in myself nothing to object. But what think 
you of it? are you of opinion that the becoming is the beautiful? 

Hip. Entirely am I, Socrates, of that opinion. 

Soc. Let us consider it, however; for fear we should be guilty of some 
mistake in this point. 

Hip. I agree we ought so to do. 

Soc. Observe then. That which we call the becoming, is it not either 


something whose presence, wherever it comes, gives all things a beautiful 
appearance; or something which gives them the reality of beauty; or 
something which bestows both,’ and causes them not only to appear 
beautiful, but really so to be? 

Hip. I think it must be one or other of these. 

Soc. Whether of these then is the becoming? Is it that which only 
gives a beautiful appearance? as a man whose body 1s of a deformed 
make, when he has put on clothes or shoes which fit him, looks 
handsomer than he really is. Now, 1f the becoming causes every thing 
to look handsomer than 1t really is, the becoming must then be a kind 
of fraud or imposition with regard to beauty, and cannot be that which 


we are in search of, Hippias. For we were inquiring what that was by 


t A most egregious and gross blunder has corrupted the Greek text in this place; 
where we read ovderepa: instead of which we ought to read apdorepa: as will appear 
clearly in the course of the argument. Yet, gross as the blunder is, all the translators 


have given into it. - S. 
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which all beautiful things are beautiful. As,’ if we were asked what that 
was, by which all great things are great, we should answer, "it was by 
surpassing other things of the same kind."* For thus it is, that all things 
are great: and though they may not all appear great to us, yet, in as 
much as they surpass others, great of necessity they must be. So is it, 
we say, with the beautiful; ıt must be something by which things are 
beautiful, whether they appear to be so or not. Now this cannot be the 
becoming: for the becoming causes things to appear more beautiful than 
they really are, according to your account of it; concealing the truth of 
things, and not suffering this ever to appear. But that which causes 
them to be really beautiful, as I just now said, whether they appear to 
be so or not, this it is our business to find out, and declare the nature 
of it: for this it is which is the subject of our search, if we are searching 
for the beautiful. 

Hip. But the becoming, Socrates, causes things both to be, and to 
appear beautiful, by virtue of its presence. 

Soc. If so, then it 1s impossible for things really beautiful to appear 
otherwise; inasmuch as there is present with them the cause of beautiful 
appearance. 

Hip. Admit it impossible. 

Soc. Shall we admit this then, Hippias, that all laws, and rules of 
action, manners, or behaviour, truly beautiful, are beautiful in common 
estimation, and appear so always to all men? Or shall we not rather say 
quite the reverse, that men are ignorant of their beauty, and that above 
all things these are the subjects of controversy and contention, not only 
private but public, not only between man and man, but between 
different communities and civil states?" 

Hip. Thus indeed rather, Socrates, that in those points men are 
ignorant of the beautiful. 


' In the Greek we read worep w ravTa Ta peyada ETL MEYAAA, TW UTEPEYOVTL. 
Stephens in his Annotations says, he had rather the word œ was omitted. Parallel places 
might be found in Plato, to justify in some measure the expression as it stands. But 
were it necessary to make any alteration, we should make no doubt of supposing the 
error lay in the last words; nor scruple to read them thus, ro urepexov TI. For, in the 
sentence presently after, where this similitude (as to the manner of defining) is applied, 
Plato uses the same way of expressing himself, thus: ovrw ôn paper xan To Kadov, w 
kaha tavta eon, - TI av e. -S. 


t Magnitude itself, as we have shown in the Notes on the Parmenides, is, according 
to Plato, the cause of transcendency to all things. - T. 
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SOC. But this would not be the case if those beautiful things had the 
appearance of beauty, added to the reality: and this appearance would 
they have, if the becoming were the beautiful, and caused things, as you 
say it does, both to be and to appear beautiful, bestowing on them real 
and apparent beauty at the same time. Hence it follows, that if the 
becoming should be that by which things are made truly beautiful, then 
the becoming must be the beautiful which we are in search of, not that 
by which things are only made beautiful in appearance. But if the 
. becoming should be that by which things are made beautiful only in 
appearance, it cannot be the beautiful which we are in search of; for this 
bestows the reality of beauty. Nor is it in the power of the same thing 
to cause the appearance and the reality, both, not only in the case of 
beauty but neither in any other instance whatever. Let us choose now, 
whether of these two we shall take for the becoming, that which causes 
the appearance of beauty, or that which causes the reality. 

Hip. The becoming, Socrates, I take it, must be that which causes the 
appearance. 

SOc. Fie upon it, Hippias! Our discovery of the beautiful is fled 
away, and hath escaped us. For the becoming has turned out to be a 
thing different from the beautiful. 

HiP. So it seems; and very unaccountably too. 

Soc. But however, my friend, we must not give it up for lost. I have 
still some hope left, that the nature of the beautiful may come forth into 


light, and show itself. 


Hip. With great clearness, Socrates, beyond doubt: for it is by no 
means difficult to find. I am positive that, if I were to go aside for a 
little while, and consider by myself, I should describe it to you with an 
accuracy beyond that of any thing ever so accurate. 

Soc. Ah! talk not, Hippias, in so high a tone. You see what trouble 
it has given us already; and I fear lest it should grow angry with us, and 
run away still further than before. But I talk idly: for you, I presume, 
will easily find it out, when you come to be alone. Yet, in the name of 
the Gods, I conjure you, make the discovery while I am with you: and, 
if it be agreeable to you, admit me, as you did before, your companion 
in the search. If we find it together, it will be best of all: and, if we 
miss it in this way of joint inquiry, I shall be contented, I hope, with 
my disappointment, and you will depart and find better success without 
any difficulty. Besides, if we now find it, I shall not, you know, be 
troublesome afterwards, teasing you to tell me what was the event of 
that inquiry by yourself, and what was the great discovery which you 


had made. Now therefore consider, if you think this to be the beautiful. 


I say then, that it is. But pray observe, and give me all your attention, 
for fear I should say any thing foolish, or foreign to the purpose. Let 
this then be in our account the beautiful, that which is useful. I was 
induced to think it might be so by these considerations. Beautiful, we 
say, are eyes; not those which look as if they had not the faculty of 
sight; but such as appear to have that faculty strong, and to be useful for 
the purpose of seeing. Do we not? 

Hip. We do. 

Soc. And the whole body also, do we not call it beautiful with a view 
to its utility; one for the race, another for wrestling? So further, 
through all the animal kind, as a beautiful horse, cock, and quail: in the 
same manner all sorts of domestic utensils, and all the conveniences for 
carriage abroad, be they land vehicles, or ships and barges for the sea; 
instruments of music likewise, with the tools and instruments 
subservient to the other arts: to these you may please to add moral rules 
and laws. Every thing almost of any of these kinds we call beautiful 
upon the same account; respecting the end for which it was born, or 
framed, or instituted. In whatever way it be useful, to whatever 
purpose, and upon whatever occasion; agreeably to these circumstances 
we pronounce it beautiful. But that which is in every respect useless, we 
declare totally void of beauty. Are not you of this opinion, Hippias? 

Hip. I am. 

SOC. We are right, therefore, now in saying, that above all things the 
useful proves to be the beautiful. 

Hip. Most certainly right, Socrates. 

Soc. Now that which is able to operate or effect any thing, is it not 
useful so far as it has power, and is able? But that which is powerless 
and unable, ts it not useless? 

Hip. Without doubt. 

SOC. Power then is beautiful, and want of power is the contrary. 

Hip. Quite right. And many things there are, Socrates, which evince 
the truth of this conclusion: but particularly it holds good in politics. 
For the having ability in public affairs, and power in the state of which 
we are members, 1s of all things the most beautiful: and want of such 
power, with a total defect of any such ability, has of all things the 
meanest aspect. 

SOC. You say well. In the name of the Gods then, Hippias, does it 
not follow from all this, that skill and knowledge are of all things the 
most beautiful, and want of them the contrary? 
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Hip. Ay, what think you of this, Socrates?’ 
Soc. Softly, my dear friend: for I am under some fears about the 


rectitude of our present conclusions. 
Hip. What are you afraid of, Socrates? For the business of our 


inquiry is now in a fair way, and goes on as we could wish. 

SOc. I would it were so. But let you and I consider together upon 
this point. Could any man execute a work, of which he has neither 
knowledge nor any other kind of abilities for the performance? 
= Hip. By no means. For how should a man do that, for the doing of 

which he has no abilities? 


SOc. Those people then who do wrong, and who err in the execution 
of any thing, without erroneous or wrong intention, would they ever 


have done or executed things wrong, had they not been able to do or 


execute them in that manner? 


Hip. Clearly they would not. 

Soc. But the able are able through their abilities: for it 1s not inability 
which any way enables them. 

Hip. Certainly not. 

Soc. And all who do any thing are able to do what they do. 


Hip. True. 


Soc. And all men do many more wrong things than right; and 
commit errors from their infancy, without intending to do wrong, or to 
err. 

Hip. The fact is so. 

Soc. Well then, those abilities, and those means or instruments, 
which help and are useful in the doing or executing any thing wrong, 
whether shall we say they are beautiful? or are they not rather far from 
being so? 

Hip. Far from it, in my opinion, Socrates. 

Soc. The able and useful, therefore, Hippias, in our opinion, it seems, 
no longer is the beautiful. 

Hip. Still it is so, Socrates, if it has power to do what is right, or is 
useful to a good purpose. 

Soc. That account is then rejected, that the able and useful simply 
and absolutely is the beautiful. But the thought, Hippias, which our 


t Hippias is much flattered, and highly elevated, by this whole description of the 
beautiful now drawn; presuming himself interested deeply in it, on account of his 
supposed political abilities, his various knowledge, and that skill in arts, as well the 
mechanic as the polite, for which he is celebrated in the Lesser Hippias. - S. 
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mind laboured with, and wanted to express, was this, that the useful and 


able for the producing of any good, that is the beautiful. 


Hip. This indeed seems to be the case. 
Soc. But the thing thus described is the profitable. Is it not? 


Hip. It 1s. 

Soc. From hence then is derived the beauty of bodies, the beauty of 
moral precepts, of knowledge and wisdom, and of all those things just 
now enumerated; they are beautiful, because profitable. 


Hip. Evidently so. 

Soc. The profitable, therefore, Hippias, should seem to be our 
beautiful. 

Hip. Beyond all doubt, Socrates. 

Soc. But the profitable is that which effects or produces good. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. And the efficient is no other thing than the cause. Is it? 

Hip. Nothing else. 

Soc. The cause of good, therefore, is the beautiful. 

Hip. Right. 

Soc. Now the cause, Hippias, is a thing different from that which it 
causes. For the cause can by no means be the cause of itself. Consider 
it thus: Did not the cause appear to be the efficient? 

Hip. Clearly. 

soc. And by the efficient no other thing is effected than that which 
is produced or generated; but this is not the efficient itself. 

Hip. You are in the right. 

Soc. Is not that then which is produced or generated one thing, and 


the efficient a thing different? 

Hip. It 1s. 

Soc. The cause, therefore, is not the cause of itself; but of that which 
is generated or produced by it. 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. If the beautiful be then the cause of good, good itself must be 
produced or generated by the beautiful. And for this reason, it should 
seem, we cultivate and study prudence, and every other fair virtue, 


because their production and their issue are well worth our study and 
our care, as being good itself. Thus are we likely to find from our 


inquiries, that the beautiful, as it stands related to good, has the nature 


of a kind of father. 
Hip. The very case, Socrates. You are perfectly right in what you say. 


Soc. Am I not right also in this, that neither is the father the son, 
nor is the son the father? 
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Hip. Right in that also. 
Soc. Nor is the cause the production, nor the production, on the 
other hand, the cause. 


Hip. Very right. 
Soc. By Jupiter then, my friend, neither is the beautiful good, nor is 


the good beautiful. Do you think it is possible it should be so? Is it 
consistent with what we have said, and are agreed in? 

Hip. By Jupiter, I think not. 

Soc. Would this opinion please us then, and should we choose to 
abide by it, that the beautiful 1s not good, nor the good beautiful? 

Hip. By Jupiter, no; it would not please me at all. 

SOc. Well said,” by Jupiter, Hippias: and me it pleases the least of 
any of those descriptions or accounts which we have hitherto given of 


the beautiful. 


Hip. So I perceive. 
Soc. That definition of it, therefore, which we thought just now the 


most excellent of all, that the profitable, the useful and able to produce 
some good or other, was that beautiful, is in danger of losing all its 
credit with us; and of appearing, if possible, more ridiculous than our 
former accounts of it, where we reckoned the maiden to be the 
beautiful, or any other particular whose defect we have before 


discovered. 


HIP. It seems so, indeed. 
Soc. And for my own part, Hippias, I see no way where to turn 


myself any more, but am absolutely at a loss. Have you any thing to 
say? 

Hip. Not at present. But, as I said just now, after a little considering 
I am certain I shall find it out. 

Soc. But I fear, so extreme is my desire of knowing it, that I shall not 
be able to wait your time. Besides, I have just met with, as I imagine, 
a fair kind of opening to the discovery. For consider that which gives 


us delight and joy, (I speak not of all kinds of pleasure, but of that only 


which arises in us through the hearing and the sight,) whether we should 
not call this the beautiful. And how, indeed, could we dispute it?" 


seeing that it is the beautiful of our own species, Hippias, with the sight 


t In the Greek we read thus, Ilwç Ti ap’ ay aywreforreba; But, since we know of 
no precedent in Plato for the use of two interrogatives in this manner, that is, without 
the conjunction n (or) between them; we suppose it ought to be read either Tw¢ FAP 
av oywwfoeba; or IIPOL rt TAP «.7.A. "To what purpose should we contend about 


it?” - S. 
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of whom we are so delighted: that we take pleasure in viewing all 
beautiful works of the loom or needle; and whatever is well painted, 
carved, or moulded. It is the same with the hearing: for well-measured 
sounds and all musical harmony, the beauties of prosaic composition 
also, with pretty fables and well-framed stories, have the like effect upon 
us, to be agreeable, to be delightful, and to charm. Were we to give, 
therefore, that petulant and saucy fellow this answer - "Noble sir, the 
beautiful is that which gives us pleasure through the hearing, and 
through the sight," do you think we should not restrain his insolence? 


Hip. For my part, Socrates, I think the nature of the beautiful now 
truly well explained. 

Soc. But what shall we say of the beauty of manners, and of laws, 
Hippias? Shall we say it gives us pleasure through the hearing, or 
through the sight? or is it to be ranked under some other kind? 

Hip. Perhaps the man may not think of this. 

Soc. By the Dog, Hippias, but that man would, of whom I stand in 
awe the most of all men; and before whom I should be most ashamed 
if I trifled, and pretended to utter something of great importance, when 
in reality I talked idly, and spoke nothing to the purpose. 

Hip. Who is he? 

SOc. Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus; who would no more suffer me 
to throw out such random speeches, or so readily decide on points 
which I had not thoroughly sifted, than he would allow me to talk of 
things which I am ignorant of, as if I knew them. 

Hip. Why, really, I must own, that to me myself, since you have 
started the observation, the beauty of laws seems referable to another 
kind. 

Soc. Softly, Hippias. For, though we have fallen into fresh 
difficulties, equal to our former ones, about the nature of the beautiful, 
we are in a fair way, I think, of extricating ourselves out of them. 


Hip. How so, Socrates? 
Soc. I will tell you how the matter appears to me: whether or no 


there be any thing material in what I say, you will consider. The beauty 
then of laws and of manners, I imagine, may possibly be found not 
altogether abstracted from that kind of sensation which arises in the soul 
through the senses of hearing and of sight. But let us abide awhile by 
this definition, that "what gives us pleasure through these senses is the 
beautiful," without bringing the beauty of laws the least into question. 
Suppose then, that either the man of whom I am speaking, or any other, 
should interrogate us after this manner: "For what reason, Hippias and 
Socrates, have you separated from the pleasant in general that species of 
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it in which you say consists the beautiful; denying the character of 
beautiful to those species of pleasure which belong to the other senses, 
to the pleasures of taste, the joys of Venus, and all others of the same 
class? Do you refuse them the character of pleasant also, and maintain 
that no pleasure neither is to be found in these sensations, or in any 
thing beside seeing and hearing?” Now, Hippias, what shall we say to 
this? 

Hip. By all means, Socrates, we must allow pleasure to be found also 
in these sensations; a pleasure very exquisite. 

SOc. "Since these sensations then afford pleasure," will he say, "no less 
than those others, why do you deprive them of the name of beautiful, 
and rob them of their proper share of beauty?"' “Because there is no 
one who would not laugh at us," we shall answer, "were we to call 
eating a beautiful thing, instead of a pleasant; or the smelling sweet 
odours, were we to say, not that it was pleasant, but that it was 
beautiful. Above all, in amorous enjoyments, all the world would 
contend, there was the highest degree of the sweet and pleasant; but that 
whoever was engaged in them should take care not to be seen, the act 
of love being far from agreeable to the sight, or beautiful." Now, 
Hippias, when we have thus answered, he may reply, perhaps, in this 
manner:- "I apprehend perfectly well the reason why you have always 
been ashamed to call these pleasures beautiful; it is because they seem 
not so to men. But the question which I asked you was not, What 
seemed beautiful to the multitude; but, What was so in reality." Then 
shall we answer, I presume, only by repeating our last hypothesis, that 
"we ourselves give the name of beautiful to that part only of the pleasant 
which ariseth in us by means of our sight and hearing." But have you 
any thing to say which may be of service to our argument? Shall we 
answer aught besides, Hippias? 

Hip. To what he has said, Socrates, it is unnecessary to make any 
further answer. 

Soc. "Very well now," will he say. "If the pleasant then, arising 
through the sight and hearing, be the beautiful, whatever portion of the 
pleasant happens not to be this, it is clear it cannot be the beautiful." 


Shall we admit this? 


t This sentence is ill pointed by H. Stephens in two places: in the first of which, at 
least, we think it was done with design; so as to give us this construction:- "What? Do 
you deprive," etc. That learned editor was fond of doing the same in many other 
sentences; and particularly in one, a little before this, he has in the margin proposed the 
like alt -ration. - S. 
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Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. "Is that portion of the pleasant then," he will say, "which arises 
through the sight, the same with that which arises through the sight and 
hearing? Or is that which arises through the hearing, the same with that 
which arises through the hearing and the sight?" "That which ariseth 
in us through either of those senses alone, and not through the other," 
we shall answer, "is by no means the same with that which arises 
through them both. For this seems to be the import of your question. 
But our meaning was, that each of these species of the pleasant was, by 
itself separately, the beautiful; and that they were also, both of them 
together, the same beautiful." Should we not answer so? 

Hip. By all means. 

Soc. "Does any species of the pleasant then," he will say, "differ from 
any other, whatever it be, so far as it is pleasant? Observe; I ask you 
not if one pleasure is greater or less than another, or whether it is more 
or less a pleasure: but whether there is any difference between the 
pleasures in this respect, that one of them is pleasure, the other not 
pleasure." In our opinion there is no difference between them, of this 
kind. Is there any? 

Hip. I agree with you, there is not any. 

Soc. "For some other reason, therefore," he will say it is, "than 
because they are pleasures, that you have selected these species of 
pleasure from the rest, and given them the preference. You have 
discerned that there is something or other in them by which they differ 
from the rest; with a view to which difference you distinguish them by 
the epithet of beautiful. Now the pleasure which ariseth in us through 
the sense of seeing, deriveth not its beauty from any thing peculiarly 
belonging to that sense." For, if this were the cause of its being 
beautiful, that other pleasure which arises through the hearing never 
would be beautiful, as not partaking of that which is peculiar to the 
sense of seeing.” "You are in the right," shall we say? 

Hip. We wiill. 

Soc. "So neither, on the other hand, does the pleasure produced in us 
through the sense of hearing derive its beauty from any circumstance 


' That is, not from colour, or from figure; but from the due degree and proper 
disposition of the colours; or from the just size, fit arrangement and proportion of the 
parts; in a word, from measure, harmony, and order. - S. 
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which peculiarly attends the hearing.‘ For, in that case, the pleasure 
produced through seeing would not be beautiful, as not partaking of that 
which is peculiar to the sense of hearing."”” Shall we allow, Hippias, 
that the man is in the right when he says this? 

Hip. Allow it. 

Soc. "But both these pleasures now are beautiful, you say." For so 
we say: do we not? 

Hip. We do. 

. Soc. "There is something in them, therefore, the same in both, to 
which they owe their beauty, a beauty common to them both. There 
is something, I say, which they have belonging to them both in 
common, and also in particular to each. For otherwise they would not, 
both and each of them, be beautiful." Answer now, as if you were 
speaking to him. 

Hip. I answer then, that, in my opinion,’ you give a true account of 
the matter. 

Soc. Should there be any circumstance, therefore, attending on both 
these pleasures of the sight and hearing taken together; yet if the same 
circumstance attend not on each taken separately; or should any attend 
on each separately,’ yet not on both together; they cannot derive their 
beauty from this circumstance. 

Hip. How is it possible, Socrates, that any circumstance whatever, 
which attends on neither of them, should ever attend on both? 

Soc. Do you think this impossible? 

Hip. I must be quite ignorant, I own, in things of this sort; as I am 
quite unused to such kind of disputes. 

SOc. You jest, Hippias. But I am in danger, perhaps, of fancying that 
I see something, so circumstanced, as you aver to be impossible. 


t That is, not from sound, but from its just degree and proper tone; from the 
concord of sounds and their orderly succession; from those numbers and proportions 
by which sound is measured. - S. 


t In the edition of Plato by Stephens we read the Greek of this passage thus, epor 
oxe exe, wÇ Neyer; and by a marginal note we find, that it was so printed by design. 
But the editions of Aldus and of Walder give us the last word, ħeyeiç, which is certainly 
right: for, in reading Aeyer, Hippias is made to speak of the man, not to him, contrary 
to the intention of Plato expressed in the preceding sentence. - S. 


$ In the Greek text, after this first part of the sentence, Et apa Ti avrat on ndovat 
apporepau rerovOaow, exatepa de un, there is a manifest omission of the following 
words, n exaTepa per, apdorepar ôe un, as will appear afterwards, where Socrates refers 
to this very sentence. - S. 
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HIP. You are in no danger of any such fancy, Socrates; but are pleased 
to look asquint purposely: that is all. 

SOC. Many things, I assure you, of that kind appear to me very 
evident. But I give no credit to them; because they are not evident to 
you, who have raised a larger fortune than any man living, by the 
profession of philosophy; and because they appear only to me, who have 
never in that way earned a farthing. I have some suspicion, however, 
that possibly you are not in earnest with me, but design to impose upon 
me: so many things of that kind do I perceive so plainly. 

Hip. No one will know better than yourself, Socrates, whether I am 
in earnest with you or not, 1f you will but begin and tell me, what those 
things are which you perceive so plainly. You will soon see that you 
talk idly. For you will never find a circumstance attending us both 
together, which attends separately neither you nor me. 

Soc. How say you, Hippias? But perhaps you have reason on your 
side, and I may not apprehend it. Let me, therefore, explain to you my 
meaning more distinctly. To me then it appears, that some circumstance 
of being, which attends not my individual person, nor yours, something 
which belongs neither to me, nor to you, may yet possibly belong to 
both of us, and attend both our persons taken together: and, on the 
other hand,’ that certain circumstances of being, not attending us both 
taken together, may attend each of our separate and single persons. 

Hip. You tell me of prodigies still greater, I think, now,* Socrates, 
than those which you told me of just before. For consider: if both of 
us are honest, man, must not each of us be honest? or, supposing each 
of us dishonest, must we not both be so? if both are sound and well, is 
not each also? Or, should each of us now be tired of any thing,” or 
come off ill in some combat between us, or be amazed and confounded, 
or be affected any other way, would not both of us be in the same 
plight? To go further: in case that we had, both of us, images of 


' The Greek of this passage is thus printed: erepa 5’ av, a apporepor rexovOaper 
ewa, TAUTA ovdeTEpoy evar npwy. By which the sense of this part of the sentence is 
made exactly the same with that of the former part. But the words erepa 5° av plainly 
indicate, that something different is intended. And what this precisely is, will appear in 
301b-c; where this sentence of Socrates is repeated in other words, and ridiculed by 
Hippias. In conformity with which undoubted meaning of this passage, we are obliged 
to make an alteration here in the Greek text, and to read it thus, erepa 5° av, a MH 
apdorepor reTovOaper evar Tavra EKATEPON ewa nyuwy. - S. 


t Instead of av, we presume that we ought here to read vvv, as opposed to odryor 
xporepoy at the end of the sentence. - S. 
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ourselves made of gold, or silver, or ivory; or that both of us, if you will 
give me leave to say it, were generous, or wise, or honourable; did both 
of us happen to be old or young; or to be possessed of any other human 
quality; or to be in any condition whatever incident to human life; must 
not each of us be, of absolute necessity, that very same kind of man, and 
in those very same circumstances? 

Soc. Beyond all doubt. 

HiP. But you, Socrates, with your companions and fellow disputants, 
consider not things universally, or in the whole. Thus you take the 
beautiful and chop it into pieces: and every thing in nature, which 
happens to be the subject of your discourse, you serve in the same 
manner, splitting and dividing it.' Hence you are unacquainted with 
the greatness of things,” with bodies of infinite magnitude, through the 
natural continuity of being. And now so much are you a stranger to the 
vastness of this view of the universe, as to imagine that any thing, 
whether being or circumstance of being, can possibly belong to both 
those pleasures which we are speaking of, taken together, yet not belong 
to each of them; or, on the other hand, may belong to each, without 
belonging to both. So void of thought and consideration, so simple, and 
so narrow-minded are you and your companions. 

Soc. Such is the lot of our condition, Hippias. It is not what a man 
will, says the common proverb, but what he can. However, you are 
always kind in assisting us with your instructions. For but just now, 
before you had taught me better, how simple my mind was, and how 
narrow my way of thinking, I shall give you still a platner proof, by 
telling you what were my thoughts upon the present subject; - if you 
will give me leave. 


Hip. You will tell them to one who knows them already, Socrates. 
For I am well acquainted with the different ways of thinking, and know 
the minds of all who philosophize. Notwithstanding, if it will give 
pleasure to yourself, you may tell me. 

Soc. To me, I confess, it will. You must know then, my friend, that 
I was so foolish, till I had received from you better information, as to 
imagine of myself and you, that each of us was one person; and that 


this, which each of us was, both of us were not, as not being one, but 
two persons. - Such a simpleton was I! - But from you have I now 


t It was the manner of Socrates in conversation, whatever was the subject of it, to 
ascend to the consideration of the thing in general; to divide it into its several species; 
and to distinguish each species from the rest by some peculiar character, in order to 
come at the definite and precise nature of the very thing in question. - S. 
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learnt, that if both of us are two persons, each of us also by necessity is 
two; and that, if each of us be but one, it follows by the same necessity, 
that both of us are no more. For, by reason of the continuity of being, 
according to Hippias, it is impossible it should be otherwise; each of us 
being of necessity whatever both of us are, and both whatever each.' 
And now, persuaded by you to believe these things, here I sit me down 
and rest contented. But first inform me, Hippias, whether we are one 
person, you and I together; or whether you are two persons, and I two 
persons. 

Hip. What mean you, Socrates? 

SOc. The very thing which I say. For I am afraid of entering with 
you into a further discussion of the subject, because you fall into a 
passion with me, whenever you say any thing which you take to be 
important. To venture for once, however; tell me - Is not each of us 
one? and is not the being one a circumstance attendant upon our being? 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. If each of us then be one, each of us must be also odd. Or think 
you that one is not an odd number? 

Hip. I think it is. 

Soc. Are we odd both together then, notwithstanding that we are 
two? 

Hip. That is absurd, Socrates. 

SOc. But both together? we are even. Is it not so? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. Now, because both of us together we are even, does it follow 
from thence that each of us singly too 1s even? 

Hip. Certainly not. 

Soc. There is not, therefore, such an absolute necessity, as you said 
just now there was, that, whatever both of us were, each should be the 
same; and that, whatever each of us was, the same must we be both. 

Hip. Not in such cases as these, I acknowledge; but still it holds true 
in such as I enumerated before. | 

Soc. That suffices, Hippias. I am contented with this 
acknowledgment, that it appears to be so in some cases, but in others 


' The words of Anaxagoras, as cited by Simplicius, p. 106. b. really favour such a 
conclusion. For he expressly says, that his system of the continuity of being included 
Ta tæn xou TAÇ ce, every thing which any being had, or suffered: that is, in 
scholastic language, all the properties and accidents of being; or, in common speech, the 
condition and circumstances of things; which, as he tells us, inseparably follow and 
attend their several natures. - S. 
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otherwise. For, if you remember from whence the present dispute 
arose, I said, that the pleasures of sight and hearing could not derive 
their beauty from any circumstance which attended on each, yet not on 
both; neither from any which attended on both, yet not on each: but 
that the beauty of them was derived from something which they had 
belonging to both of them in common, and in particular to each. And 
this I said, because you had admitted the beauty of them both together, 
and of each separately. From which I drew this consequence, that they 
were indebted for their beauty to some being, whose presence still 
followed and attended on them both; and not to such as fell short of 
either. And I continue still in the same mind. But answer me, as if we 
were now beginning this last inquiry afresh. Pleasure through the sight 
and pleasure through the hearing, then, being supposed beautiful, both 
of them and each; tell me, does not the cause of their beauty follow and 


attend on both of them taken together, and upon each also considered 


separate? 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. Is it then because they are pleasures, both and each of them, that 
they are beautiful? Or, if this were the cause, would not the pleasures 
of the other senses be beautiful, as well as these? For it appeared that 
they were pleasures as well as these: - if you remember. 

Hip. I remember it well. 

SOC. But because these pleasures arise in us through sight and hearing, 
this we assigned for the cause of their being beautiful. 

Hip. It was so determined. 

Soc. Observe now, whether I am right or not: for, as well as I can 
remember, we agreed that the pleasant was the beautiful; not the 
pleasant in general, but those species of it only which are produced 
through sight and hearing. 

Hip. It is true. 

SOc. Does not this circumstance then attend on both these pleasures 
taken together? and is it not wanting to each of them alone? For by no 
means is either of them alone, as was said before, produced through 
both those senses. Both of them are indeed through both, but not so is 


each. 1s this true? 

Hip. It 1s. 

Soc. They are not beautiful, therefore, either of them, from any 
circumstance which attends on either by itself. For we cannot argue 
from either to both; nor, from what each 1s separately, infer what they 
both are jointly. So that we may assert the joint beauty of both these 
pleasures, according to our present hypothesis of the beautiful: but this 


hypothesis will not support us 1n asserting any beauty separate in either. 
Or how say we? Is it not of necessity so? 

HIP. So it appears. 

Soc. Say we then that both are beautiful, but deny that each is so? 

Hip. What reason is there to the contrary? 

Soc. This reason, my friend, as it seems to me; because we had 
supposed certain circumstances attendant upon things with this 
condition, that, if they appertained to any two things, both together, 
they appertained at the same time to each; and, if they appertained to 
each, that they appertained also to both. Of this kind are all such 
circumstances and attendants of things as were enumerated by you. Are 
they not? 

Hip. They are. 

Soc. But such circumstances or appendages of being, as those related 
by me, are otherwise: and of this kind are the being each, and the being 


both. Have not I stated the case rightly? 

Hip. You have. 

Soc. Under which kind then, Hippias, do you rank the beautiful? 
Do you rank it among those mentioned by yourself? as when you 
inferred that if I was well and hearty, and you well and hearty, then 
both of us were well and hearty: or, if I was honest and you honest, 
then both of us were honest: or, if we both were so, it followed that so 
was each of us. Does the same kind of inference hold true in this case? 
If I am beautiful, and you are beautiful, then both of us are beautiful; 
and if both of us, then each. Or is there no reason why it should not 
here be as it is in numbers?! two of which, taken together, may be 
even; though each separately 1s perhaps odd, perhaps even: or, as it is in 
magnitudes;” where two of them, though each is incommensurable with 
some third, yet both together may perhaps be commensurable with it, 
perhaps incommensurable. A thousand such other things there are, 
which I perceived, as I said, with great clearness. Now, to whether of 
these two orders of being do you refer the beautiful? Does the proper 
rank of it appear as evident to you as it does to me? For to me it 
appears highly absurd, to suppose both of us beautiful, yet each of us 
not so; or each of us beautiful, yet not so both; no less absurd, than it 
is to suppose the same kind of difference between the natures of both 
and each in any of the cases put by you. Do you agree with me then 


' For instance; the two odd numbers, seven and three, together make the even 


number, ten: and the two even numbers, six and four, make the very same number. - 
S. 
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in ranking the beautiful among these, or do you refer it to the opposite 
class of things? 

Hip. I entirely agree with you, Socrates. 

Soc. You do well, Hippias: because we shall thus be freed from any 
further inquiry upon this article. For, if the beautiful be in that class of 
things where we agree to place it, the pleasant then, which arises in us 
through sight and hearing, can no longer be supposed the beautiful. 
Because that which comes through both those senses jointly, may make 
the pleasures which arise from thence beautiful indeed both taken 
together; but cannot make either of them so, considered as separate from 
the other. But that the beautiful should have such an effect, or 
communicate itself in this manner, is absurd to suppose; as you and I 
have agreed, Hippias. 

Hip. We agreed it was so, I own. 

Soc. It is impossible, therefore, that the pleasant, arising in us 
through sight and hearing, should be the beautiful; because from this 
hypothesis an absurdity would follow. 

Hip. You have reason on your side. 

Soc. "Begin again then, and tell me," will he say, “for you have 
missed it now, what is that beautiful, the associate of both these 
pleasures, for the sake of which you give them the preference to all 
others, by honouring them with the name of beautiful?" It appears to 
me, Hippias, necessary for us to answer thus; that "these are of all 
pleasures the most innocent and good, as well both of them taken 
together, as each taken singly."' Or can you tell me of any 
circumstance beside, in which they differ from other pleasures? 

Hip. I know of none beside: for they are indeed the best of all. 

Soc. "This then," he will say, "do you now maintain to be the 
beautiful, pleasure profitable?” - "It is so in my opinion," I shall answer. 
- What answer would you make? 

Hip. The same. 

Soc. "Well then," will he say: "the profitable, you know, is that 
which is the efficient of good. And the efficient, as we agreed lately, 1s 
a thing different from the effect. Our reasoning, therefore, has brought 
us round to the same point again: for thus neither would the good be 
beautiful, nor would the beautiful be good; each of these being, upon 
this hypothesis, different from the other." "Most evidently so;" is the 
answer we must make, Hippias, if we are of sound mind. For the 


t See the latter part of the Philebus [52c ff]. 
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sacredness of truth will never suffer us to oppose the man who has truth 
with him on his side. 

Hip. But now, Socrates, what think you all these matters are which 
we have been disputing about? They are the shreds and tatters of an 
argument, cut and torn, as I said before, into a thousand pieces. But the 
thing which is beautiful, as well as highly valuable, is this: to be able to 
exhibit a fine speech, in a becoming and handsome manner, before the 
council, or court of justice, or any other assembly or person in authority 
to whom the speech is addressed; such a speech as hath the power of 
persuasion; and having ended to depart, not with mean and insignificant 
trophies of victory, but with a prize the noblest, the preservation of 
ourselves, our fortunes, and our friends. This you ought to be 
ambitious of, and bid adieu to such petty and paltry disputes; or you 
will appear as if you had quite lost your senses, playing with straws and 
trifles, as you have been now doing. 

Soc. O friend Hippias! you are happy that you know what course of 
life it is best for a man to follow, and have followed it, according to 
your own account, so successfully yourself. But I seem fated to be 
under the power of a demoniacal nature, who keeps me wandering 
continually in search of truth, and still at a loss where to find it. And 
whenever I lay my difficulties and perplexities before you wise men, I 
meet with no other answer from you than contumely and reproach. 
For you all tell me the same thing which you tell me now, "That I busy 
myself about silly, minute, and insignificant matters.” On the other 
hand, when, upon giving credit to what you all tell me, I say, as you do, 
"That to be able to exhibit a fine speech in a court of justice, or any 
other assembly, and to go through it in a proper and handsome manner, 
is the finest thing in the world; and that no employment is so beautiful, 
or so well becomes a man; I then meet with censure and obloquy from 
some who are here present,’ but especially from that man who is always 
reproving me. For he is my nearest of kin, and lives with me in the 
same house. So, whenever I return home, and am entered in, as soon ` 
as he hears me talking in this strain, he asks me if I am not ashamed to 
pronounce, with so much confidence, what professions and 
employments are fine, or beautiful, or becoming; when I have plainly 
shown myself so ignorant with regard to things beautiful, as not to 
know wherein the nature of beauty consists. - "And how can you 
judge," says he, “who has spoken a beautiful or fine speech, or done any 
thing else in a handsome manner, and who not, ignorant as you are 


t? Meaning his philosophic friends. 
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what the beautiful and handsome is? Such then being the disposition of 
your mind, is it possible that you can think life more eligible to you 
than death?" Thus have I had the ill fortune, as I told you, to suffer 
obloquy and reproach from you, to suffer obloquy also and reproach 


from him. But, perhaps, it is necessary to endure all this. If I have 
received benefit or improvement from it, there is no harm done. And 


I seem to myself, Hippias, improved and benefited by the conversation 
of you both. For the meaning of the proverb, "Things of beauty are 
things of difficulty,” if I am not mistaken in myself, I know. 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


GREATER HIPPIAS 


1 (See page 427, title lines) The scene of this dialogue is clearly the Lyceum, 
a structure of astonishing grandeur and beauty, at a small distance from the 
city, by the side of the Ilyssus; the largest and most magnificent of those three 
built at the public cost for the purpose of bathing and the gymnic exercises. 
The other two were within the city, lying convenient for the use of the 
Ordinary citizens and men of business. But this was the most frequented by 
men of larger fortune and more leisure; with many of whom Socrates was 
intimately acquainted. Hither, as we learn from Plato’s Symposium, it was his 
usual custom to resort, accompanied by his friends, and to spend here the 
greatest part of the day. That the Sophists, whenever they came to Athens, 
frequented the same place, appears from Isocrates in Orat. Panathen.; as indeed 
it is natural to suppose; the nobler part of the youth being daily there 
assembled: for these were extremely inquisitive after knowledge, and great 
admirers of philosophy; and the Sophists professed the teaching it, and the 
making, for a certain stipulated sum of money, any man a philosopher. To 
carry on this business of their profession, they were continually travelling 
about, like the Rhapsodists, from city to city, (rayews xavtaxou yryvopevor 
says Isocrates,) wherever philosophy and knowledge were in esteem; but visited 
Athens the oftenest, where above all places those ornaments of the mind were 


highly valued. -S. 


2 (See page 427, line 281a) Socrates in this sentence humorously makes use 
of a sea term to represent the life led by the Sophists, as resembling that of 
mariners; who are roving incessantly from port to port, and never continue 
long in one place. But possibly there is a further meaning; it may be intended - 
to prepare us for observing that instability of Hippias himself, his notions and 
opinions, which is afterwards to appear throughout the dialogue; an instability 
arising from his want of the fixed principles of science, the only sure 
foundation of settled opinions. At the same time, there is a propriety in this 
expression from the mouth of an Athenian, to whom it must have been 
habitual; Athens being seated near the sea, the Athenians the principal 
merchants, and their state the greatest maritime power then in the world. -S. 
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3 (See page 427, 281b) Hippias is here represented as being both a sophist 
and an orator. For the better apprehending this double character of his, and 
the more fully understanding those many passages of Plato where these 
professions are mentioned, it may be useful to give a summary account of their 
rise and nature. The Grecian wisdom then, or philosophy, in the most ancient 
times of which any records are left us, included physics, ethics, and politics, 
until the time of Thales the Ionian; who giving himself up wholly to the study 
of Nature, of her principles and elements, with the causes of the several 
phenomena, became famous above all the ancient sages for natural knowledge; 
.and led the way to a succession of philosophers, from their founder and first 
master called Ionic. Addicted thus to the contemplation of things remote from 
the affairs of men, these all lived abstracted as much as possible from human 
society; revealing the secrets of nature only to a few select disciples, who sought 
them out in their retreat, and had a genius for the same abstruse inquiries, 
together with a taste for the same retired kind of life. As the fame of their 
wisdom spread, the curiosity of that whole inquisitive nation, the Grecians, was 
at length excited. This gave occasion to the rise of a new profession, or sect, 
very different from that of those speculative sages. A set of men, smitten, not 
with the love of wisdom, but of fame and glory, men of great natural abilities, 
notable industry and boldness, appeared in Greece; and assuming the name of 
sophists, a name hitherto highly honourable, and given only to those by whom 
mankind in general were supposed to be made wiser, to their ancient poets, 
legislators, and the Gods themselves, undertook to teach, by a few lessons, and 
in a short time, all the parts of philosophy to any person, of whatever kind was 
his disposition or turn of mind, and of whatever degree the capacity of it, so 
that he was but able to pay largely for his teaching. In the same age with 
Thales lived Solon the Athenian; who took the other part of philosophy to 
cultivate, and, applying himself chiefly to moral and political science, became 
so great a proficient in those studies, that he gave a new system of excellent 
laws to his country. Hence arose in Athens a race of politicians, studious of 
the laws, and of the art of government. During this succession, through force 
of natural genius, good polity, commerce and riches among the Athenians, great 
improvements were made in all the liberal arts: but that of oratory flourished 
above the rest, for this reason; because the Athenians lived under a popular 
government, where the art of ruling is only by persuasion. Eloquence then 
being one of the principal means of persuasion, and persuasion the only way 
to acquire and maintain power, all who were ambitious of any magistracy or 
office in the government studied to become eloquent orators: and the arts of 
rhetoric and polity were thus united in the same persons. Accordingly, we 
learn from the Attic writers of those days, that the most popular orators at 
Athens were appointed to embassies, to magistracies, to the command of 
armies, and the supreme administration of all civil affairs. See particularly 
Isocrates in Orat. de Pace, & Panathen. In this dialogue we find that the same 
spirit prevailed at Elis. Now in men of great abilities the predominant passion 
is ambition more frequently than avarice. Those of the sophists, therefore, 
who excelled in quickness of understanding, compass of knowledge, and 


ingenuity, such as Hippias was, added to their other attainments the arts of 
popular oratory, and by those means got into the management of the state. 
Thus much for the present: the sequel and the supplement of this short history, 
so far as they are necessary to our purpose, will appear on fit occasions. - S. 


4 (See page 428, line 281a) There was a law at Athens, the author of which 
was Solon, ordaining pn Meyen xaxw¢ Tov TeÂvnkora, not to revile the dead: a 
law made, says Plutarch, partly from a political consideration, to hinder the 
perpetuating of enmities; partly from a motive of justice, which forbids the 
attacking those who are not in a capacity of defending themselves; and partly 
from a principle of religion, agreeably to which the departed are to be looked 
on as Sacred: xat ogiov Toucg peOeoTwracs vepoug vopitery. Plut. in Vit. Solon. p. 
89 E (Lives, Loeb. I xxi p. 460]. That this sentiment was of much earlier 
antiquity than the age of Solon, appears from the following passage of 
Archilochus, cited by Clemens Alex. Strom. I.vi.p.619. ed. Sylburg. 


Ou yap (ins. f. rad") cofa, karðavovo: Kepropey 
Ex’ avdpaa.... 


For this is evil, with heart-biting taunt 
To persecute men dead.... 


And from this of Homer still earlier, 


Oux ootoy POipevoroy Ex’ avdpaow evxeTaaoba. 


Odyss. |. xxii, ver. 412 


With boastful speech to glory o’er the dead 
Is impious .... 


This piece of ancient religion arose partly from an opinion, that souls freed 
from their earthly bodies were in a state of being superior to that of mortals, 
and ought, therefore, to be honoured by them; and partly was owing to a belief 
that the shadowy ghosts, or spirits, (which they distinguished from the 
intellectual souls,) of dead persons had it in their power to hurt the living, by 
haunting and disturbing them at least, if no other way. It is on the foundation 
of this belief that Virgil represents Dido thus threatening Æneas, 


Omnibus umbra locis adero: dabis, improbe, poenas. 
Æneid. l. iv, ver. 386. 


Be where thou wilt, my shade shall still be there: 
Yes; thou shalt suffer for thy cruelty, 
Base man! - 


And hence likewise came to be instituted the religious rite of offering 
OeAxmpia, pacificatory sacrifices, to the ghosts of those whom they were afraid 
of having offended. See Eurip. Iphigen. in Taur. ver. 166. -S. 
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5 (See page 429, line 282b) The profession or business of a sophist consisted 
of three branches: one of which was to perfect and accomplish the fine 
gentleman, according to the idea which the Grecians had of such a character in 
that age of sophism: not to form him from the first rudiments throughout, or 
in any part, (for this task they thought beneath them,) but, after a course of 
liberal education had been gone through, and the studies and exercises of youth 
were ended, to give him then the finishing touches; qualifying him to speak 
plausibly upon all subjects, to support with specious arguments either side of 
any question or debate, and by false oratory and fallacious reasoning, afterwards 
from them called sophistical, to corrupt the hearers, silence the opposers, and 
govern all in all things. To attain these admired accomplishments, the young 
gentleman was constantly to attend, and follow them every where, as long as 
he thought fit himself; observing in what manner they disputed de quolibet ente, 
on any point which offered; and learning by degrees to imitate them. Hence, 
that which we translate tuition, or teaching, is every where in Plato termed 
ouverva. TAÇ veo, the being accompanied by the young men. Another part 
of the sophist’s occupation, quite distinct from the former, though carried on 
at the same time, was to read lectures at a certain price to each auditor, before 
as many as they could procure beforehand to become subscribers to them. 
These lectures, the subjects of which were chosen indifferently, were in the way 
of declamations, dissertations, or what we commonly call essays, ready 
composed and written down. They were not contrived, however, for the 
purpose of teaching or instruction: nor could they indeed effectually serve that 
end; for long speeches and lectures are easily forgotten: but they were calculated 
merely for entertainment and ostentation; and properly enough, therefore, 
entitled by the Sophists themselves ewtderEecc, exhibitions. The third branch 
of their trade, the only one cultivated gratuitously, for the sake of fame, though 
probably with a view, besides, of gaining customers in those other the lucrative 
branches, was to answer all questions proposed to them; like the ancient oracle 
at Delphi, or the authors of the Athenian oracle in the last age; allusions to 
which practice of theirs we shall meet with frequently in Plato. But in this 
passage he had occasion only to mention their other two employments, from 
which immediately accrued their gain. - S. 


6 (See page 434, line 285c) The polity of the Spartans was contrived with a 
view of making them a military people. For this reason, the mechanical and 
necessary arts were left to servants and slaves; and such part only of the liberal 
kind was admitted amongst them as contributed to military skill, or fitted them 
for the toils and the stratagems of war. But philosophy and the sciences are 
said to have been wholly excluded. Many passages from the ancients in proof 
of this are collected by the annotators on Ælian. Var. Hist. |. xii c. 50. and by 
Nic. Craig, in his treatise before cited, |. iii. Perhaps, however, it was only so 
in appearance. It may be worth while to examine and consider well what Plato 
says on this subject in his Protagoras. - S. 
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7 (See page 434, line 285d) The Spartans were not more remarkable for a 
contempt of grammar and mathematics, than was Hippias for his skill in those 
sciences, as appears from the shorter dialogue called by his name. This part of 
the Introduction, the third and last, receives much grace from both these 
circumstances. For the mention of the sciences here in this manner, with a 
mixture of compliment and humour, seems to arise naturally from the character 
of the person with whom Socrates is conversing, and from that of the people 
who are the present subject of this part of their conversation. Plato uses such 
exquisite art in the economy of his dialogues, that whatever is brought upon 
the carpet appears to fall in naturally: at the same time that all the 
circumstances of it harmonize together; and every particular contributes to 
carry on his designs, either the principal or subordinate; being indeed purposely 
introduced for the sake of these. - S. 


8 (See page 435, line 285e) This was the era of the Athenian greatness. For 
the lenity of Solon’s laws, the limitation which they gave to the formidable 
power of a perpetual senate, and the popular liberty which they established, 
produced in the people such a spirit - the consequence always of lenity in the 
government, legal liberty, and a share of power - that Athens soon grew able 
to rival Sparta, and to be her competitor for the chief sway and leading in the 
general affairs of Greece. Plato here, therefore, intends a fine compliment to 
his country. That he could have no contrary view is evident; because the 
archons, or chief magistrates of Athens, had been elected annually, nine in 
number, eighty years before the archonship of Solon, when his laws were 
instituted. Plato would not have bounded his list of archons with the time of 
Solon, had his intention been to satirize the Athenian constitution; as it may 
seem to some, who imagine him in all things to be in jest, and always satirical. - 

S. 


9 (See page 435, line 286a) The Sophists were remarkably curious upon this 
head. The words which they affected to use were the smooth, the soft, and the 
delicate; the pompous, and the highly-compound; the splendid, the florid, the 
figurative and poetical; the quaint, and the uncommon, the antique, and — 
obsolete; with many new ones of their own invention; all, in short, which any 
way served to please the sense, or amuse the fancy, without informing the 
understanding. Instances of all which are recorded in the ancient critics, and 
may be seen collected, many of them by Cresollius in Theat. Rhet. 1. iii, c. 23. 
As to the diction of Hippias in particular, it is represented by Maximus Tyrius, 
[TTS vol. VI, dissertation vii, p. 73] to have been empty and unmeaninp, and 
his eloquence void of solidity. 
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10 (See page 438, line 288a) Plato has in his dialogues drawn the picture of 
his hero with an exactness so minute, that he seems not to have omitted the 
least peculiarity in the ordinary conversation of that great man. Of this we 
have here an instance very remarkable. Socrates, it seems, in common discourse 
used frequently to swear by brute animals. The different reasons which have 
been assigned for his so doing, and the various censures passed on him, may be 
seen collected by Menage in Not. ad Laert. p.92, 93; M. Massieu in the first 
tome of Les Mem. de l'Acad. des Inscript. & Belles Lett. p. 205; and by M. du 
Soul in Not. ad Lucian. vol.1 p. 556. ed. Hemsterhus. Thus much is evident, 
that the Cretans had a law or custom, introduced amongst them by 
Rhadamanthus, to use that very kind of oaths; on purpose to avoid naming on 
every trivial occasion the Gods in whom they believed. See the authors cited 
by Olearius in Not. ad philostrar. p. 257 n. 22. That the great Athenian 
philosopher followed in this the example of the old Cretan judge and lawgiver, 
is the opinion of Porphyry, in l.iii. de Abstinent. § 16 [TTS vol. II, p. 94] and 
indeed is in the highest degree probable; because we find Socrates swearing by 
the very same species of animals adjured commonly by the Cretans. The dog — 
is named the most frequently in the oaths of both; probably because domestic, 
and the most frequently in sight when they were talking. See the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. Av. ver. 521, and Suidas in voce Padapavvog opxoc. - S. 


11 (See page 438, line 288a) Notes on the Greek of this passage: On "Answer 
me, Socrates, and tell me, if there be any such thing as the beautiful itself,” - 
The Greek is, et n eony avro To kaħov. Among the Attic writers et has often 
the force of an adverb of interrogation, signifying “whether;" like the English 
particle "if". This is one of the many idioms of our language, corresponding 
with those of the ancient Attic Greek. But this idiom seems not to have been 
well known, or at least not here observed, by any of the translators: for they 
all interpret this part of the sentence in a conditional sense, making e a 
conditional conjunction. Nor does it indeed appear to have been better known 
to those old transcribers of the original, from whose copies are printed the 
editions we have of Plato. For their ignorance in this point seems to have 
occasioned those corruptions of the text taken notice of in the two following 
points. 

On "to whose presence is owing the beauty of all those things which you call 
beautiful?” - The whole sentence in the present editions stands thus: 16 por, w 
EWKPATEÇ, AROKPLVOALL' TavTA Tarra a Oyo Kaha ELVA, EL TL EOTLY QUTO TO 
xadoy, Tvar’ av etn xara; In the latter part of this sentence there is 
undoubtedly an omission; which we ought to supply thus: AI O ravr’ ay en 
kaha, as we read in the sentence following, where Socrates repeats the terms 
of the question: or rather, Q «.r.\. the dative case having been used by Socrates 
just before, when he stated the question first. 

On "A beautiful maiden is that beautiful, to whose presence those other 
things owe their beauty." - The Greek is printed thus: Eyw de ôn epw, ort et 
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xapOevog kain, xadov eon ĉi’ o raur’ av etn Kado. But the sense evidently 
requires us to expunge the word e before xapOevoc, and to read on wapbevoc 
Kady kaor eon, x.7.. The author of this interpolation, no doubt intended to 
make this sentence answer to the former; and thus completed the series of 
blunders, which arose gradually from that ignorance of the Attic idiom, used 
in the former sentence, of which we accused the transcribers in note 2, p. 393. 
This last blunder has been the source of another, a most ridiculous one, made 
by Augustinus Niphus in a Latin treatise De Pulchro. His intention, in the 
former part of that work, is to illustrate the Greater Hippias of Plato. In 
pursuance of which he thinks it incumbent on him, in the first place, to prove 
the excellence of some particular beauty; such as may best show, we presume 
he means, the perfection of the ideal pattern. For this purpose, he politely and 
gallantly urges the following argument, manifestly borrowed from the error 
complained of in this note: "If the princess Joan of Arragon be beautiful 
without a fault, then there must be something absolutely beautiful in the nature 
of things: But none can deny the faultless beauty of the princess Joan: 
Therefore, &c." And in proof of this last position, he gives us a long detail of 
the charms of that princess; such as, besides the beauties of her mind and 
sweetness of her manners, her golden locks, blue eyes, dimpled chin, &c. &c. 
&c. from head to foot. - S. 


12 (See page 438, line 288c) The oracle here meant is recorded at large by Jo. 
Tzetzes, chil. ix, cap. 291. of which only the following verse relates to the 
present subject - 


Ixxor Opik, Areda povat TE YVVALKEÇ. 


The dames of Sparta and the mares of Thrace 
Excel amongst the females of their kind. 


Out of this the Grecians, with a little alteration, made a proverb, current 
amongst them, 


Ixxov GecoaNxnyy, Aaxedatpoviny Te yuvouKa. 


A Spartan dame, and a Thessalian mare. 
See Barthius on Claudian, de 4to Conf. Hon. ad. ver. 543. p. 697. 


Hence it arose in time, that the words of the oracle itself suffered a change; and 
instead of Gpninat was substituted GeooaNxat: with which alteration we find 
the oracle cited again by the same Tzetzes, chil. x, c. 330. That the former 
word is the true reading, and the latter a corruption, rather than the reverse of 
this, is probable from the authority of a writer, the most ancient of those who 
cite this oracle, Eusebius, in Prep. Ev. l. v. c. xxvii. p. 132. ed. R. Steph. - S. 
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13 (See page 438, line 288c) We learn from Plutarch, vol. ii. p. 303. that the 
people of Elis carried their mares into other countries to be covered. It is 
probable, therefore, that they encouraged only the female breed of that animal 
at home: especially if it be true, what Pliny and Servius write, that mares are 
better for a long race. See the annotators on Virgil, Georg. I. ver. 59. The 
Eleans were undoubtedly thus curious about the breed, on account of the 
chariot-races in the olympic games; which were celebrated in their country, and 
from which they derived the advantage of being suffered to enjoy a constant 
peace, with liberty and honour - 


Et quas Elis opes ante pararat equis. 
Propertl. i. el. 8. ver. 36. 


And by her mares, so fleet in race to run, 
The wealth which Elis anciently had won. - S. 


14 (See page 440, line 289b) The Greek is thus printed, ov ov exaryy; and by 
all the translators interpreted after this manner: "That Heraclitus, whose 
testimony you cite;" as if the word paprupa was tacitly understood after 
exocyn. Whether this interpretation be agreeable to the words of Plato, or not; 
we see it plainly repugnant to the matter of fact: for it was not Hippias, but 
Socrates himself, who had just before cited Heraclitus. Supposing, however, 
that the writings of this philosopher were cited frequently by Hippias; and that 
possibly, therefore, the meaning might be this: "He whose testimony you are 
used to cite;” yet the alteration of the word ov into O AN will, we presume, 
to every attentive and judicious reader, appear to make better sense and 
reasoning. For the saying of Heraclitus, which follows, as this philosopher 
inferred the truth of it, by analogy, from his comparison between apes and 
men, is no less a proper inference, in the same way of reasoning, from what 
Hippias had just before admitted to be his own meaning, and the amount of 
what he had said concerning the soup-pan compared with a beautiful maiden. 
Our learned readers will also observe the construction to be much easier, and 
more natural, when the sentence is read thus: H ov kar Hpakderro¢ rauvroy 
TOUTO NEVel, o av OU EXTEN. -S. 


15 (See page 442, line 290d) The fine compound soups of the Athenians, to 
prevent spoiling the contexture of some of the ingredients, and confounding the 
order of others, were, many of them, served up to table in the very stewing- 
pans in which they were made. See Aristoph. Eq. act. iv. sed. 1; Athenzus, I. 
ix p. 406; and Casaubon. in Athen. p. 693. For this reason, that elegant people 
was very curious about the beauty of these pans or dishes. The matter of them 
seems to have been a kind of porcelain, and the form not unlike our tureens. 
If the curiosity of any of our readers should lead them to inquire into the 
composition of these soups, they may satisfy it in some measure by looking 
into Athenzus and Apicius Caius, 1. v. c. 3. - S. 
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16 (See page 442, line 290e) In the Greek ovan. But that we ought to read 
ovxayuvy, there is great reason to suspect. For the wood of the fig-tree was 
found so unfit a material in the making any domestic utensils, etc. that the 
Grecians in common speech metaphorically called whatever was useless, 
ouxivov, a fig-tree thing, this or that. Upon which account Horace gives that 
wood the epithet of “inutile,” 1.1. 8. Whereas the wood of the sycamore-tree, 
ouxayuvoc, is by Theophrastus said to be vħo» xpog wodAa xpnotpor, Hist. 
Plant. l. iv, c. 2. Not to insist on the extreme bitterness of fig-tree wood to the 
taste; and the offensiveness of its smoke, when burning, beyond that of any 
other tree: (see Plutarch, vol. 11 p. 684.) qualities which seem to indicate the 
scent and flavour of it not to be very agreeable. The alteration of this word is 
easily accounted for. The ovxapuvoc, or ovxopopoc, being the same with the 
oven Acyurna, it is probable that the Alexandrian Platonists, to illustrate the 
word ouxopuvn, wrote in the margin of their books ova: which afterwards 
the more easily took place of the other, because the fig-tree was well known to 
be the most common of any tree in Attica. - S. 


17 (See page 445, line 293a) The Greek is, BadX’ eç paxaptav. Various 
explications of this proverb are given us by Timezus, (in Lexic. Platonic.) 
Hesychius, Suidas, and others. But to us none of them are satisfactory. 
Erasmus, with his usual acuteness and sagacity, was the first, so far as we know, 
who discovered the most probable origin of it: though with his usual Socratic 
modesty he only says, It seems to be so; and after the accounts usually given 
of it, offers his own, which is this: that the particular spot of ground, where a 
great part of the Persian forces perished in the battle of Marathon, a deep 
marsh in which they sunk and were overwhelmed, being, as he observes from 
Pausanias, called Maxapia, the Grecians used this proverbial speech by way of 
detestation, when they cursed any man, "Throw him into Macaria!” the place 
where our detested enemies lie perished. See Erasm. Adag. chil. ii. cent. i. n. 
98. Schottus gives the same interpretation, in the very words of Erasmus; but, 
like many other learned commentators, without acknowledging his author, 


Schol. in Zenobium, p. 42. - S. 


18 (See page 448, line 294d) For a full explication of this passage we refer 
our readers to Plato’s First Alcibiades, Vol. I. But more particularly we 
recommend to their perusal, upon this occasion, a conversation between 
Socrates and Hippias, related by Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates: because 
it confirms the truth of many circumstances in this dialogue; and, in particular, 
not only proves that Plato drew the character of Hippias such as it really was, 
but that he attributed to Socrates those sentiments which were truly his. 
Xenophon introduces it thus, with his usual simplicity: "I remember Socrates 
upon a certain time holding discourse with Hippias of Elis concerning the rule 
or standard of right. The occasion of it was this: Hippias, on his arrival at 
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Athens, where he had not been for a long time before, happened to meet 
Socrates, at a time when he was in conference with some other persons,” etc. 
The whole conversation is too long to be here inserted. But the following 
passage in it agrees with and illustrates this of Plato now before us. It follows 
a boast made by Hippias, that concerning the rule, by which to judge of right 
and wrong, he had some new things to deliver, which it was impossible for 
Socrates or any other person ever to controvert. Ny ro» Hpay, edn, peya 
Nevers œyabor evpnxevon, et Zavoorvra: pe» a Otxacora Kya Whdrtopevors. 
xavoovrau 5° ot ToNs Ton Tepe TWV ÔLKOLWV OAVTINEYOVTEÇ TE KOAL CLYTLOLKOUPTEC KOL 
. oracvatovres, wravoovra: 5° on rodeo ctadepopevon Rept TWV Sixouwy Kot 
xodepovoc. "By Juno (said Socrates), the discovery which you talk of having 
made, will be of great service to the world, if it will put an end to all diversity 
of opinions amongst the judges concerning what is agreeable to justice: if there 
shall be no more controversies, nor suits at law, nor factions among the citizens 
concerning what is right and what is wrong; nor any more differences or wars 
between the cities, occasioned by those very questions.” Zevod. Axopynp. Beb. 
ô. - S. 


19 (See page 453, line 297c) As the subject of this dialogue is, as we have 
observed in the Introduction to it, the beauty which subsists in soul, and as 
such beauty is consubsistent with the good which also subsists in the soul, 
hence it follows, that every thing which is beautiful in the soul is good, and 
every thing there which is good is beautiful. This reciprocation, however, does 
not take place between The Good, the ineffable principle of things, and the 
beautiful itself, the source of every kind of beauty: for the former is 
superessential, but the latter is an intelligible idea. See the sixth book of the 
Republic, and p. 203 of the Additional Notes on the First Alcibiades. The 
assertion of Mr Sydenham, therefore, in his note on this part, is very 
erroneous, "that, according to Socrates and Plato, the sovereign beauty is the 
source of all good." - T. 


20 (See page 457, line 300b) The Greek of this passage is thus printed, 
ovxovy ent ye dt akonç nom. So, in the speech of Socrates, immediately 
preceding, where the reasoning is the same, only the terms inverted, we read 
ouxouy ent ye dc’ ovews ndovn. In both passages the sense is thus very lame. 
Stephens proposes this reading, eon ye x.7.\. which is found, he says, in some 
old manuscript. But the sense is very little amended by this alteration. 
Cornarius, whether from that manuscript in the Hassenstein library which he 
was favoured with the use of, or from his own sagacity, has recovered a part, 
at least, of the true reading; thus, ovx ovaa en ye «.7.d.. For, that we ought to 
read ovx ovoa, there can be no doubt; the argumentation shows it sufficiently: 
but this amendment may, we imagine, be improved by reading ovx ovoa mye ô 
axonc (and in the former passage ds’ ovews) ndovn. - S. 
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21 (See page 458, line 301a) Whoever has any taste for humour cannot fail 
of observing the drollery with which Hippias is here made to confess in what 
condition he finds himself; tired of the conversation upon a subject, the 
tendency of which he is ignorant of, confuted over and over, and at length 
quite puzzled with a seeming paradox. His sly insinuation also here, that 
Socrates was in the same condition with himself; and his other, just before, that 
Socrates reasoned unfairly, like himself and his brother sophists; these strokes 
of humour will be obvious to all who are acquainted with Plato’s artful and 
humorous way of writing. But those who have a delicacy of taste to discern 
the several kinds of humour, will have an additional pleasure in distinguishing 
the coarse sarcasms and buffoon manner of Hippias, both in this speech and 
before in page 402, from the genteel and fine raillery always used by Socrates. - 

S. 


22 (See page 459, line 301b) All things in nature, distinguished into their 
several kinds, general and specific, are, according to the Platonic doctrine, the 
unfolding of universal form and beauty. That this principle, which every 
where bounds every part of nature, may appear in a brighter light; that 
opposite principle, infinitude or the infinite, is here exhibited to view: and 
amongst the various representations given of it by the ancient physiologists, 
that of Anaxagoras is singled out from the rest; probably for this reason, 
because it affords the strongest contrast: the infinite, according to his doctrine, 
being, if the expression may be allowed us, infinite the most of all; or, as 
Simplicius styles it, awetpaxig areporv, infinitely infinite. A summary account 
of which may be necessary to a full comprehension of the passage before us. - 
Down to the time of Anaxagoras, all the philosophers agreed in the doctrine 
of one infinite, material, principle of things. This was held by Pythagoras and 
his followers to be nothing else than a common subject-matter of the four 
elements, or primary forms of nature: from the various combinations of which 
four, in various proportions, are made all other natural bodies. By the disciples 
of Anaximander it was supposed to have form, though indistinct and 
indeterminate; out of which all contrarieties arose through separation. Others 
imagined the infinite to have some determinate and distinct form: and these 
again were divided. For some, at the head of whom was Thales, thought it a 
watery fluid, or moisture, replete with the seeds of all things; every thing being 
produced from some seminal principle by evolution and dilatation, through the 
action of the moist fluid. In the opinion of others, of Anaximenes and his 
school, it was a kind of air; from the rarefaction and condensation of which 
were produced other great and uniform kinds of body throughout the universe, 
by mixture making the lesser the composite. Such were the most ancient 
accounts of the material cause of things, and their origin out of the one infinite. 
But Anaxagoras struck out a new road to the knowledge of nature. For, 
denying the origin of things from any infinite one, whether determinate or 
indeterminate, formed or unformed; denying the existence of any primary or 
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elementary bodies; denying all essential change in nature, even any alteration 
in any thing, except such as arose from local motion, or the shifting of parts 
from one body to another; he taught, that the corpuscular, or component parts 
of things, were always what they are at present: for that the forms of nature, 
innumerable in their kinds, were composed of similar and homogeneous parts. 
Further he taught that each of these minute bodies, though homogeneous with 
that whole of which it was a part, was itself composed of parts dissimilar and 
heterogeneous, infinite in number; there being no bounds in nature to 
minuteness: that these heterogenous bodies, infinitely minute, were of all kinds; 
. so that all things, in some measure, were together every where; and each of 
those corpuscular, apparently so uniform, contained all the various principles 
of things; that the predominance of some one of these principles, that is, the 
quantity of it exceeding that of the rest, constituted the nature of each minute 
body; fitting it also for union with bodies homogeneous to it, that is, with 
other bodies, where the same principle was predominant: that, all things being 
in perpetual motion, which first began, and is continued on by active mind, 
disposing all things; the predominance of each principle was continually 
fluctuating and changing; the destruction of the present predominance was the 
dissolution of each temporary being and a new predominance, that of some 
other principle, was the generation of what we call a new being. For instance; 
whereas every drop of water contains aerial particles within it; as soon as these 
begin to predominate in any watery drop, it rises in air; and, receiving there an 
increase of the aerial principle, by degrees becomes united to the air. So, air 
refines into fire, and thickens into water, through the overpowering of the one 
or the other of these neighbour principles, with which it ever had maintained 
a secret correspondence. So the earthy particles, accumulated in the water, 
produce mud, by degrees hardening into earth; thence into various mineral 
bodies, stones, and metals, according to the kind of earth predominant in each 
place through motion. These again crumble into common earth: from which 
all the various vegetable beings arise in like manner, nourished and increased 
by the accumulation of particles homogeneous; and into which they fall, and 
are dissolved again, through the decay and diminution of those particles, whose 
superior number and strength to resist others of a different kind had before 
constituted the being. In the same manner all the parts of animals, whether 
muscular, membranous, bony, or any other, receive nourishment, or admit 
decay, by addition or subtraction of homogeneous particles. It will be easy for 
a thinking mind to pursue nature acting in this method, according to 
Anaxagoras, through all things. The principles of things are thus made infinite, 
not only in number and minuteness; but there being also a continuity of 
opotopeptan, or homogeneous particles, ady ouvextfopevon, through the 
universe, every oporopepia, that is, every kind of things, is a natural body, 
infinite in magnitude, and infinitely divisible into such parts as are wholly 
agreeing in their kind. Simplicius, in his commentary on the Physics of 
Aristotle, to which inestimable magazine of ancient physiology we are indebted 
for the chief part of this note, draws the same conclusion: his words are these: 
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EK TWV ELPNMEPWY RPOXELPOV CUYPOELY, OTL EL MAY EK TOAVTOÇG EKKPLYETCL, KOL 
NQVTQ EV AAOLY EOTLY, OV OVOP TO TAV AAG kar ExAOTOV, OV TW ANGEL povov 
adda kar Ty eyele, arepan awetpoy eorar. "From the account now given 
it is easy to conceive, that if every thing is made out of every thing by 
separation, and all things are in all, not only the universe, but every kind of 
things therein, is infinitely infinite, not only in the number of its parts, but also 
in magnitude.” See Aristot. Physic. |. i, c. 4. and 1.iii, c. 4. Simplic. Com. fol. 
6 and 105. b. 106. a. - S. 


23 (See page 462, line 303b) For instance; let there be supposed a line ten 
inches in length, measured by whole inches: a line of three inches 3⁄4, and 
another line of two inches 4, are each of them incommensurable with the first 
given line; because neither of them can be measured completely by any line so 
long as a whole inch: yet both together making six inches, they are 
commensurable with the line of ten inches, by the inch-measure. It is the same 
with the powers of two lines. The power of either may be incommensurable 
with that of the other, and also with some given magnitude: yet the power 
arising from both may be commensurable with that third magnitude. See 
Euclid. Elem. lib. x. prop. 35 [Loeb p.450]. - To the present purpose also is 
applicable the following theorem. The diameter of a square is demonstrated by 
Euclid (Elem. x. 97.) to be incommensurable with its side: and consequently so 
is a line twice as long as the diameter. Yet the rectangular space comprehended 
by that diameter and by a line of twice its length, is equal to a square, whose 
side is commensurable with the side of the given square. - S. 


THE 
BANQUET 


A DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


INTRODUCTION 


The composition, says Mr Sydenham, of this dialogue is of a singular 
cast, and different from that of any other. For the principal part of it 
consists of oratorical speeches, spoken at a certain banquet or 
entertainment, by some of the company in their turns, upon a subject 
. proposed by one of their number. The speakers are these six, Phedrus, 
Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, Agatho, and Socrates. Their 
several speeches are finely distinguished by different styles of oratory, 
and with great propriety display the peculiar character of each speaker. - 

The first of them, Phzdrus, was a young gentleman of the most 
ingenuous disposition, modest, candid, and a lover of truth; refined, 
elevated, and heroic in his sentiments; the same person whose character 
Plato has thus drawn at large in a dialogue inscribed with his name. 
From thence also we learn that he was a great admirer of Lysias the 
orator: accordingly, the speech made by him in this Banquet favours 
much of the style of Lysias, such as it is characterized by Plato* himself; 
the diction being pure and elegant; the periods round and well turned; 
but expressing the same sentiments over and over again in variety of 
language; and where the sentiments are various, void of all method or 
order in the ranging them. 

The next speech, reported in the dialogue, is that of Pausanias; who 
appears to have been a statesman or politician, a great admirer of both 
the Spartan and the Athenian laws, and an enemy to all other systems 
of government and manners. The style of his oratory corresponds 
exactly with the character which Hermogenes gives us of the style used 
by Isocrates: for he is clear and distinct, and divides his subject properly; 
is profuse in ornaments, and rather too nice and accurate; diffuse and 
ample in his sentiments, though not in his expression; and taking a large 
compass of argument in the coming to his point. We find him however 
free from those faults for which that critic justly reprehends Isocrates: 
for in the speech of Pausanias there is no languor nor tediousness; nor 


t Nearly the whole of this Introduction 1s extracted from Mr Sydenham’s argument 
to this dialogue. As he is mistaken in certain parts of his argument, from the want of 
a more profound knowledge of Plato’s philosophy, I found it impossible to give it 


entire. -T. 


t See the Phadrus. 


is he guilty of preaching, or of being didactic; vices in oratory which are 
the usual concomitants of old age, and in Isocrates perhaps were 
principally owing to that cause: certain it 1s, that most of his orations 
now extant were composed in the decline of his life, and that in the 
latest of them those blemishes are the most conspicuous. But at the 
time when the speeches, reported in this dialogue, were supposed to 
have been spoken, Isocrates was in the flower both of his age and of his 
eloquence. Add to this, that Pausanias here immoderately affects some 
of those little graces of style for which Isocrates was remarkable in his 
younger years most;' such as av7iBeoer¢, or oppositions; raprowdeLs, or 
parities, where one member of a sentence answers either in sound or 
sentiment to another; and those merely verbal or literal similarities, of 
adnominations, adliterations, and the same beginnings or endings of two 
or more words near one another. One of these ornaments, improperly 
used, Plato ridicules in the way of mimicry, as soon as the speech of 
Pausanias is ended: which alone seems a sufficient evidence that Plato in 
framing that speech purposely imitated the style of Isocrates. His 
intention in so doing, as appears probable, we think, from the beginning 
of the speech itself, was to set in contrast those two celebrated orators, 
Lysias and Isocrates; and to exhibit the former as treating his subject in 
a general, indiscriminating, indeterminate way, copious in his language, 
but jejune in matter: the other, as distinguishing and methodical, full of 
matter, and ample in particulars, from having studied the nature of his 
subject more distinctly, philosophically, and minutely. It may be 
pertinent to observe, that Plato seems to have had the same view in 
introducing the mention of Isocrates near the conclusion of his dialogue 
named Phedrus. 

The next speaker to Pausanias is Eryximachus; whose profession was 
that of medicine: and his speech is suitable to his profession; for he 
considers the subject in a more extensive view; and, beginning from the 
human body, both in its sound and morbid state, goes on like a 
thorough naturalist, and pursues his instances through every part of 
nature, through earth, air and sky, up to that which is divine. His 
oratory, to the best of our little judgment in these matters, agrees with 
what Hermogenes? reports of Pericles, that of all the ancient orators, 


' See Hermogenes repi ews, |. i, c. 12. The same critic rept peBodou, c. 13 and 16. 
Vit. Homer inter Opusc. Mytholog. ex ed. 2da, p. 300, 301. Quintilian, Institut. Orat. 
l. ix, c. 3. and Demetrius Phaler. repi eppnvera, § 29. 


t See his treatise wept cdewy, l. ii. c. 9. 
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meaning before the time of Demosthenes, he had in appearance, as well 
as in reality, the most of the ĉevornç, that is, weight with his hearers, 
and power over their passions. For, according to that critic, the real 
decvoTng of an orator consists in a ready and apt use of his general 
knowledge, or an opportune and proper application of it, in managing 
his subject; and the desvorn¢ is most apparent, he says, when the erroa, 
the thoughts and sentiments, are profound, curious, and out of the 
common road, yet striking and forcible. Now the real and the apparent 
. Ôevornç, as thus described, are both of them remarkable in the only 
oration of Pericles we have left, inserted by Thucydides in his history; 
and both seem affectedly used in the speech of Eryximachus; which we 
presume, therefore, Plato composed in imitation of Pericles. 

Next after him speaks Aristophanes, the celebrated comic poet; 
through whose comedies, such at least as are still remaining, runs the 
same rich vein of humour, the same lively and redundant wit, which 
characterize his speech in the Banquet. 

The next speech i is made by Agatho, the donor of the feast. Agatho 
was at this time a young man of a large fortune, generous, magnificent, 
and polished in his manners; much admired by all for the comeliness of 
his person; and celebrated by Plato in the Protagoras for his fine parts 
and excellent natural disposition. His genius inclined him to poetry, and 
particularly to that of the tragic kind; in which he was so successful, as 
to win the prize from all his antagonists, in one of those competitions 
for excellence in writing tragedies annually held at the feast of Bacchus. 
Upon this occasion it was that he gave his friends that entertainment 


which Plato has immortalized by this fine dialogue. We have no piece 
of his writing extant; but it is highly probable that the speech here 


attributed to him gives a just representation of his style: for the language 
of it is extremely poetical, florid, and abounding with metaphors; and 
the sentiments are wonderfully elegant, ingenious, and full of fancy, but 
have not so much as an appearance of truth for their foundation. 

The last speaker on the subject is Socrates: and his speech is in every 
respect worthy of the man. For in his whole conduct he was modest, 
and careful to avoid the least degree of ostentation; in all his discourse 
he was solicitous above all things for the truth in every subyect,' and 


proposed to himself that as the principle end in all his disputes, 
inquiries, and researches; and whenever he took the lead in conversation, 


he began from things easy, common, and obvious, but gradually rose to 
speculations the most difficult, sublime, and excellent. Agreeably to this 


t See the Greater Hippias. 
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character, he delivers in his speech nothing as from himself; but 
introduces another person, assuming the magisterial airs of a teacher, yet 
condescending, gentle, and affable. This person is Diotima, a lady at 
that time in high reputation for her intercourse with the Gods, and her 
predictions of future events. The speech of Socrates contains the recital 
of a conversation between himself and this prophetic lady; into whose 
mouth he puts what he has a mind to teach, on purpose to insinuate 
that his speech was indisputably true, was worthy of being thought 
divinely inspired, and conveyed the knowledge of divine things. The 
eloquence of it exemplifies that doctrine taught by Plato in his Phedrus 
and his Gorgias, that the man who best knows the truth in every subject 
he treats of, and intends the good of those whom he endeavours to 
persuade, he who has the most knowledge of human nature, and of the 
various dispositions of men, and consequently can adapt his speech to 
the temper of his audience, he is likely to make the ablest and best 
speaker; the other qualifications requisite to form an orator being 
comparatively mean, and, so far as art is concerned in them, easily 
attainable. The truth of this doctrine was soon after abundantly 
confirmed in Demosthenes, who, forming himself upon the rules laid 
down by Plato, became at once the most perfect patriot, politician, and 
orator of his (I had almost said of any) age. 

After these six speeches are ended, a new character is brought upon the 
stage, - Alcibiades, a young nobleman of the first rank in Athens, of 
great natural and acquired abilities, chiefly those of the military kind, 
but of dissolute and thoroughly debauched manners. Being ambitions 
of power and government in the state too early, before he was qualified 
for them by knowledge and experience, he had for some time been a 
follower of Socrates, whose eloquence and reasoning he saw prevailing 
always over those of the Sophists: for he hoped to acquire, in his 
company and converse, the same superior power of persuasion; in order 
to employ that power with the people, and gratify the views of his 
ambition. He is introduced into the banquet-room, far from sober; and 
his behaviour and speech (for he is engaged by the company to make a 
speech) perfectly agree with the character of his manners. The subject 
on which he speaks is professedly, and in all appearance, foreign to the 
point spoken to by the rest, as the disorderly and unthinking condition 
which he is in requires it should be; but it is far from being so in reality. 
Plato has not only woven it into his design in this incomparable 
dialogue, but has made it one of the most essential parts, without which 
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the work had been wholly defective in the end for which it was 
framed.’ These speeches, with the conversation and occurrences at the 
banquet, make the principal part of this dialogue; and are introduced, 
not in a dramatic, but a narrative way. The introduction is partly 
narrative, and partly dramatic; by which means it is somewhat intricate. 
For the dialogue opens with a conversation between two persons only, 
Apollodorus and some friend of his, though in the presence of others, 
such as dramatic writers call mute persons. At the very beginning 
_ Apollodorus relates a short conversation lately held between himself and 
Glauco; and tells his friend, that he then gave Glauco an account of 
what had passed at the banquet given by Agatho; which account, 
repeated by him here again, constitutes all the rest of the dialogue. He 
says, it was delivered to him by Aristodemus, one of the company; who 
had begun his narrative with the recital of a short conversation held 
between Socrates and himself, and of some other occurrences previous 
to the banquet. The same recital here made by Apollodorus to his 
friend, and to the company at that friend’s house, immediately 
introduces the narrative or history of that truly noble entertainment. 
Such is the manner, and such the method, in which this dialogue 1s 
composed. It is usually and very properly intitled, “Concerning Love,” 
because the speculation of love is its leading object. 

With respect to the speeches, that of Phedrus takes the word /ove in 
a general sense, so as to comprehend love towards persons of the same 
sex, commonly called friendship, as well as that toward persons of a 
different sex, peculiarly and eminently styled love. Pausanias 
distinguishes between love of the mind, and love merely of the body, 
proving them to be affections of very different kinds, because productive 
of very different effects. Eryximachus considers love as that universal 
principle in nature which attracts, unites, or associates one thing to 
another in a regular way; the effect of whose operation is harmony or 
concord: that which heals also the breaches made by the opposite, the 
disuniting and dividing principle, the cause of irregular motions and of 
discord. Aristophanes treats of love as other writers of comedy do, 
taking it only in the grossest sense of the word, as it means the passion 
common to man with all brute animals. And Agatho talks about it in 
a vague manner, without any determinate or fixed meaning at all; taking 
it in various senses; commonly, indeed, for the refinement of that 
passion between the sexes, but sometimes for great liking or attachment 
of the mind to any object; and then, all at once, using the word, like 


t See the Notes on the Speech of Alcibiades. 
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Eryximachus, to signify concord and harmony, not only between 
rational beings, but even the unintelligent parts of nature. 

But when Socrates comes to speak upon the subject, he goes much 
deeper into it by degrees: in the first place, he premises certain universal 
truths relating to love; that the object of it is beauty; the essence of it 
desire; its aim or end the possession of beauty, or, if already possessed 
of it, the perpetuity of that possession. Next, he considers love as the 
_ desire of good; whatever is beautiful being also good, so far as it is 
beautiful; and love, peculiarly so called, being part of that universal love 
or desire of good, common to all beings, intelligent and sentient. He 
considers this universal love, or desire of good, as the link between the 
eternal nature and the mortal, between the plenitude of good and the 
total want of it. He considers, that the aim of this desire, agreeably to 
a certain property of it before observed, is not only to enjoy good, but 
to immortalize that enjoyment. The desire of immortality, therefore, 
is of necessity, he says, annexed to the desire of good, or love of beauty. 
But personal immortality being impossible to be attained by any being 
whose nature is mortal, every such being, prompted by nature, seeks to 
continue itself, and its enjoyment of good, in the only way possible, the 
propagation of its species, and the production of some being resembling 
itself, another self, to succeed, and to continue as it were the enjoyment 
of the same good. Hence, the love of that beauty, with which every 
animal is most smitten in the beautiful of its own kind, is accompanied 
with an instinct, or natural desire, to mix and unite with it, and thus to 
generate another animal of the same kind. From corporeal beauty, and 
that lower species of love regarding it, man, as his mind opens more and 
is improved, naturally proceeds further; attaining the sight of that beauty 
which is seen only by the eye of intellect, in the temper and disposition 
of some fellow-mind; and fired with that love which attends the sight of 
mental beauty. To this love also is annexed, says Socrates, the desire of 
generating, of stamping upon that other mind its own thoughts, and of 
raising up and nurturing between them an intellectual progeny, of 
generous sentiments and fair ideas. By means of this mixture and this 
enjoyment, that is, by converse, such as improves the understanding, the 
mind, he observes, rises higher, and attains to view beauty in those 
things themselves, the subjects of their conversation; first, in virtuous 
pursuits, studies, and employments; next, in the sciences, and every 
branch of knowledge. In the embraces of these beauties the mind 
generates an offspring of the fairest kind and the most durable; the poet, 
his immortal writings; the hero, through the force of his example, 
continual copies of his virtue; the founder of civil polities, through his 
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institutions, a long succession of patriot actions; and the legislator, wise 
and beneficial laws, to bless the latest posterity. But if the soul be 
endowed with a genius of the highest kind, she rests not here, nor fixes 
her attachment on any one of these mental excellencies or beauties in 
particular: the genuine lover of truth rises from hence to the survey of 
that universal, original, and exemplar beauty from which every thing 
beautiful, both in the intelligible and sensible world, proceeds. The love 
and the pursuit of this supreme beauty Plato calls philosophy; and to the 
_ embraces or enjoyment of it, and to no other cause, does he here ascribe 
the generation and the growth of true virtue. 

With respect to the speech of Alcibiades, it has been already observed, 
that it is one of the most essential parts of the dialogue. This will be at 
once evident, when it is considered that the intention of Plato in it was 
to exemplify in the character of Socrates, as one who had been initiated 
in the mysteries of love, that perfection of virtue which such an 
initiation is capable of effecting. Mr Sydenham, therefore, was very 
unfortunately persuaded to abandon the design of publishing his 
translation of this speech; and much was he mistaken in thinking that 
some part of it is so grossly indecent that it may offend the virtuous and 
encourage the vicious. For it will appear in our notes, that this apparent 
indecency is introduced conformably to the machinery of the mysteries, 
with no other view than to purify the reader from every thing indecent, 
and to liberate him, in short, from vulgar love, by exciting the amatory 
eye of intellect to the vision of objects ineffably beautiful and truly 
divine. 

The ancients, not without reason, generally rank this dialogue among 
those of the ethic class;’ but the character of it is of the mixed kind, 
that is, partly narrative and partly dramatic: and the genius of it takes 
its colour from the didactic part, the speech of Socrates; the reasoning 
of which is wholly analytical, resolving all love into its principles, and 
tracing all beauty upward to that source from whence it 1s derived to 
every order of being. 


t Modern interpreters, with a view to the sublimer part of the speech of Socrates, 
but without regarding the drift of it, call this dialogue metaphysical or theological. And 
among the ancient Platonists, Albinus, as if he was attentive chiefly to the speech of 
Pausan:as, and referred all the other speeches to that, calls it political. -S. 


THE BANQUET 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE! 


APOLLODORUS, PAUSANIAS, 
FRIEND OF APOLLODORUS, ARISTOPHANES, 
GLAUCO, ERYXIMACHUS, 
ARISTODEMUS, PHADRUS, 
SOCRATES, DIOTIMA, 
AGATHO, ALCIBIADES. 


SCENE - Principally within the City of ATHENS 
APOLLODORUS 


The affair concerning which ye inquire | think myself now not quite 
unprepared to relate to you. For it happened! a few days since, as I was 
walking up to the city from my house at Phalerus,’ that an 
acquaintance of mine, who was going the same way, seeing me at a 
considerable distance before him, called out to me; and by way of joke! 
at the same time said, Apollodorus, you Phalerean, will you not stop a 
while till I come up to you? Upon which I stopped, and stayed for him. 
As soon as he had joined me, Apollodorus, said he, I was just now 
inquiring after you; from a desire I have to be thoroughly acquainted 


t The word rpwny, which the older editions give us in this place, is, carelessly as 
it seems, omitted in that of Stephens: which error, as well as many others, we the rather 
take notice of, to prevent a repetition of the same in any future edition of Plato where 
the text of Stephens is likely to be made the standard. -S. 


t Phalerus was a sea-port town, between four and five miles from the city of 
Athens; where frequently were furnished out, by way of spectacles of entertainment to 
the people, pompous cavalcades, issuing probably from thence, and marching to the city. 
See Xenophon in Hipparchic. p. 560. ed. 2da Steph. -S. 


S What the joke is, will easily be discerned by help of the preceding note. For it 
lies in a humorous opposition between the haste with which Apollodorus seems to have 
been walking, agreeably to his character, and the slowness usual in cavalcades of pomp, 
with the frequent stopping of those who are foremost, till the more dilatory train 
behind them 1s come up. -S. 
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with what passed in the conversation between Agatho, and Socrates, and 
Alcibiades, and the rest who were of the party, at an entertainment 
where the subject of their discourse was Love. I should be glad to be 
informed by you what was said on the occasion. For the person who 
gave me some account of it, such as he received from Phoenix the son 
of Philippus, told me that you knew every particular: but that, as to 
himself, he did not pretend to be at all perfect or exact in his relation. 
Do you then give me an account of it yourself; for you have the best 
right to relate a conversation in which an intimate friend of your own 
had the most distinguished share. But first, said he, tell me, were you 
yourself one of the company? - It appears plainly, said I, indeed, that 
your author by no means gave you an exact account of the 
circumstances of that conversation, if you suppose it passed so lately as 
to admit a possibility of my being of the company. - Really I imagined 
so, replied he. - How could it be, said I, Glauco? Do you not know that 
Agatho has not been at Athens for these many years? whereas it is not 
yet three since I first became a follower of Socrates, and began, as I have 
continued ever since, daily to observe and study all his sayings and 
actions. Before that time, running about here and there, wherever 
chance led me, and fancying myself all the while well employed, no 
mortal was in so wretched a condition as I: it was such as you are in at 
present, who give every study and every pursuit the preference to that 
of philosophy. - Leave off railing, said he, and tell me when that 
conversation happened. - Before we wrote ourselves men, replied I. It 
was at the time when Agatho brought his first tragedy upon the stage, 
and won the prize with it. It was the very next day after that himself 
and his chorus-singers’ had offered the usual thanksgiving sacrifice for 
his victory. - It is then, said he, a long time since, it seems. But who 
was it, continued he, that related the conversation to you? Was it 
Socrates himself? - Not Socrates, by Jupiter, replied I; but the same 
person who related it to Phoenix. It was one Aristodemus, a 
Cydathenian,* a man of remarkably low stature, who always went . 


* Those who acted and sung the chorus parts in his play. -S. 


* In all the editions of the Greek we here read Kuda6nvevc: but it ought certainly 
to be printed Kuda6nvacevc; as appears from Stephanus de Urb. and from an old 
inscription on a pillar at Athens published in Spon. de Pagis Attic voce Kuda6nvanop. 
See also Meursius de Pop. Attic. in eadem voce. -S. 


barefoot.' He was of the party; being one of those who at that time 
were the most attached to the person and company of Socrates. Not but 
that I asked Socrates himself concerning some of the particulars reported 


by Aristodemus; and he allowed they were reported justly. - Why then, 
said Glauco, should not you favour me with that relation? The way to 
the city is perfectly convenient for people to converse together, as they 
go along. - Upon which we resumed our walk, and entered into the 
relation which my friend desired. So that I am now, as I said, not quite 
unprepared upon the subject. If then I am to relate that affair over again 
to you, so it must be. Besides, I must own, that when I am discoursing 
myself, or hearing the discourse of others, upon philosophical subjects, 
abstracted from the consideration of improvement, I am beyond measure 


delighted. But when I hear conversation of any other kind, especially 
the usual discourse between you rich people, who are still contriving to 


heap up money, I feel a tediousness in myself, and a concern for you my 
friends, who imagine you are employing your time to good purpose, 
while you are only trifling. On the other hand, it is possible you may 


think that I lead an unhappy life; and I believe those thoughts of yours 


are just: but as to you, I do not say that I believe, for I know, the state 
which you are in to be unhappy. 


FRIEND. You are always the same man, Apollodorus, always railing 
at yourself and the whole world. You seem to be as if you absolutely 
thought all men wretched, and yourself in the first place; excepting none 
but Socrates. Whence you acquired the surname of the madman,? for 
my part I know not: for, in your discourse, you are always the same as 


you are now, severe upon yourself and all other people, - Socrates alone 
excepted. 


t By this circumstance Aristodemus was distinguished, it seems, as much as by his 
littleness. It is probable that, like his fellow disciple Antisthenes the cynic, he imitated 
what appeared the most rigid and severe in his master’s way of life, as being best suited 
to the natural roughness of his own temper, and the rudeness of his manners; which led 


him to entertain atheistical notions of the causes of things, and to ridicule those who 
paid real worship to what was divine in nature. This circumstance recalls to our mind 


those epithets of rough, hard, and unyielding, rpaxevr xou avriry Tog given to atheism by 
Plutarch at the end of his treatise rept decordaripoy. -S. 


t Xenophon in his Apology, and Plato in his Phedo, near the beginning, and again 
toward the conclusion of it, represent Apollodorus as a man simple and sincere, but with 


such a kind of weakness in his mind, as made him remarkably hasty, negligent of 
decorum, and apt to speak inconsiderately and without discretion. 
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APOL. My dearest friend, it is evident enough now, that the 
entertaining such notions of myself, and of all you, proves me beyond 
question out of my senses and a madman. 

FRIEND. It is not worth the while, Apollodorus, to dispute about this 
at present. Only do what I desired of you, and give me an account of 
the speeches made at that banquet. 

APOL. The speeches then were as follows: - But I had better, I think, 
give you the whole history of that affair from the beginning, just as 
Aristodemus gave it me. For he told me, that he met Socrates fresh out 
of the bath, and perfectly clean, a condition which he was not in very 
often; wearing on his feet likewise a handsome pair of slippers,’ a part 
of dress which he used only on rare occasions: and that upon asking 
him, whither he was going, that he had made himself so spruce and fine, 
Socrates told him, he was going to Agatho’s house to sup with him. 
For yesterday at the sacrifice, said he, I quitted his company, for fear of 
the crowd; but promised to be with him today. Now thus fine have I 
made myself, that I may visit so honourable and fine a person in a 
manner not unbecoming. But what think you, said he, Aristodemus, of 
going to supper there yourself, without invitation? How do you find 
yourself disposed upon that point? - And I replied, said Aristodemus, 
that I was entirely at his disposal. - Follow me then, said Socrates: to 
corrupt the old proverb,* by altering it, - and proving, that 


When made by worthy men are feasts, 
The worthy go, unbidden guests. 


Homer, before us, seems not merely to have corrupted, but to have 
offered violence to the proverb, by reversing it. For, notwithstanding 
that he describes Agamemnon as a man excellent in all military virtues, 
and Menelaus as a man weak in arms, who 


.... Failed of manly force 
To fling the well-aimed javelin;° 


yet, on occasion of a sacrifice and feast made by Agamemnon, he has 
brought Menelaus to the banquet uninvited,’ a meaner man to the 
banquet of his betters. - Perhaps I too, replied Aristodemus, on hearing 
this, shall incur the imputation of a conduct, not, Socrates, such a one 
as you have supposed, but like that in Homer, if I go to the banquet of 
a man of great abilities, without being intitled to it either by merit or 
invitation. Will you, therefore, if you lead me thither, make an apology 


' See Homer’s Iliad, b. ii. ver. 408. 
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for so doing? for, as to myself, I shall not confess my coming without 
invitation, but shall plead that I was invited by you. - Well, says 


Socrates, 


With social steps, companions of the way,' 


as we walk along, we will consult together what speech to make. But 
come, let us be going. - After this little talk together, he said, on they 
went. But in the way, Socrates musing, and attentive to something in 
his own mind, was outwalked by him; and, observing him to stop, bid 
him walk on. When he was come to Agatho’s house, the door of which 
was open, an incident, he said, happened, which put him into some 
confusion. For a servant, who was coming out, meeting him there upon 
the spot, led him directly to the banquet-room, where he found the 
company just going to supper. Immediately Agatho, on seeing him 
enter the room, said, - Aristodemus, you are come very opportunely to 
sup with us. But if any other purpose brings you hither, defer it to 
another time. I was looking about for you in the temple yesterday, with 
intention to desire your company, and could not see you. But how 
came you not to bring us Socrates with you? - Upon which I looked 
back, said he, but could no where see Socrates following me, as I had 
imagined. However, I declared I came along with Socrates, upon his 
invitation hither to supper. - You did well, said Agatho; but where is he 
then himself? - He was following me in but just now, said I; and for my 
part, I wonder where he can be. - Boy, said Agatho to one of his 
servants, will you go and see if you can find Socrates, and conduct him 
in? - Then, turning to me, Do you, Aristodemus, said he, take your 
place next to Eryximachus. And immediately he ordered a servant to 
come and wash my feet clean,° that I might take my place upon the 
couch.” Just then the boy who had been sent out returned, and told us, 
that Socrates had withdrawn himself into the porch of some 
neighbouring house, and was there standing; and when I called to him, 
said the boy, he refused to come. - Absurd! said Agatho: go and call him 
again; and do not leave him in that manner. - But Aristodemus told me, 
that he himself opposed it, and desired that Socrates might be let alone, 
for that it was usual with him so to do. As he goes along he will 
sometime stop, said he, without regarding where, and stand still a while. 
I am no doubt but he will be here presently. Let me entreat you, 
therefore, not to disturb him, but leave him at quiet. - Be it so, then, if 
you think it best, said Agatho; but let the rest of us, however, proceed 


t Thad, b. x. ver. 224. 
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to supper. - Then, turning to his servants, Boys, said he, serve us up 
something or other; it is left to you what, for there is nobody to give 
you any particular directions; you know it is not my way on these 
occasions. - You are now to suppose me and these gentlemen, my friends 
here, invited by you to supper: entertain us handsomely, therefore, that 
you may have our commendation. - Immediately upon this, he said, 
they went to supper; but Socrates was still missing. Agatho,’ therefore, 
would every now and then be piving orders to his people to call Socrates 
in; but I, said he, constantly opposed it. At length Socrates, having staid 
away, as usual, not very long, entered; about the time, at furthest, when 
supper was half over. Agatho then, who lay on the couch at the lower 
end of the table, alone, said, Come hither, Socrates, and lay yourself 
down by me; that, by being close to you, I may have the benefit of that 
piece of wisdom,' which you made a new acquisition of in the porch. 
For it is plain that you found it, and are in possession; otherwise you 
would never have desisted from the pursuit. - Socrates then, sitting down 
on the couch, said, It would be well, Agatho, if wisdom were a thing of 
such a nature, as to pass from those who abound with it into such as 
want it, when they sit close to one another, and are in contact; like 
water running through the wool’ out of the fuller vessel into the 
emptier. If this quality attend wisdom, I shall set a high value upon 
partaking of your couch: for I shall expect to have wisdom flow into me 
from you in great quantity, and of a kind which appears the fairest. As 
for the little which I have, it must be mean and trivial,* doubtful and 
questionable, seeming but a dream.” But the wisdom" you are master 
of is splendid, and promises a future great increase of brightness, having 
already in the morning of your age shone out with so much glory; as 
more than thirty thousand Grecians, before whom it appeared’ the 
other day, can witness. - You are a joker, Socrates, said Agatho. But this 
controversy between us about our wisdoms shall be tried by and by, and 
Bacchus shall decide the cause. At present, turn your thoughts to the 
table. Upon this, he told me, Socrates reclined himself, and made his - 
supper. After he and the rest of them had done, performed their 


t In the Greek o oot xpoceorn. Perhaps it should be xpooere6n. Whether Cornarius 
found it so written in the Hessenstein manuscript, he has not told us; but he here 
translates, as if he had, que tibi accessit. -S. 

t See the Greater Hippias. 


S Those who were spectators at the acting of his tragedy. 
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libations, sung the praises of the God, and gone through the other usual 
ceremonies, they were beginning to sit-in to drinking; when Pausanias, 
he said, opened the conversation thus: - Well, gentlemen, said he, what 
method shall we take to find most pleasure in our bottles tonight? For 
my own part, I confess to you that last night’s debauch sits very heavy 
upon me, and I want a little respite. I imagine too that many more of 
us are in the same condition, such as were here at the entertainment 
yesterday. Consider, therefore, what way is the best to make drinking 
agreeable and easy to us. - Aristophanes then said, It is a good proposal 
of yours, Pausanias, in my opinion, this, that we should by all means 
procure ourselves an easy drinking-bout. For I am one of those who 
were well soaked yesterday. - Upon hearing this, Eryximachus the son 
of Acumenus said, Both of you say well. But I should be glad to be 
informed about one other person, and that is Agatho; in what condition 
of strength he finds himself with regard to drinking. - I am by no means 
very strong at present myself neither, said Agatho. - It is lucky for us, 
said Eryximachus, for me, and Aristodemus, and Phzdrus, and the rest 
of us here, if you fail and are disabled, you stout men at the bottle. For 
we are at all times weak in that respect. Socrates, indeed, I except; for 
he is equally well qualified to drink, or to let it alone. So that he will 
be satisfied, and ready to comply, whichever course we take. Since none 
of the company, therefore, seem inclined to drink hard, I may be the 
less displeasing, perhaps, if I speak the truth about this matter in plain 
terms. For I have been convinced myself, from the experience acquired 
in our profession, that hard drinking is usually attended with ill 
consequences. For which reason, I should neither choose to venture far 
in drinking myself, nor advise it to any other person, especially when 
oppressed with the load of the last night’s debauch. - As for me, said 
Phzdrus, addressing himself to Eryximachus, I am accustomed to 
hearken to your advice in every thing, especially in what relates to your 
own profession: but now I find all the rest of the company are in the 
same complying disposition. - This they all assented to, and agreed not 
to make the present meeting a debauch; but to drink, every man, just as 
much as might be agreeable to him. - This point then being determined, 
said Eryximachus, that we are to drink at our own pleasure, and that no 
compulsion is to be used; the next thing I have to offer is this, that the 
piper-girl,’? who has just entered the room, may be dismissed, to pipe to 
herself, or, if she pleases, to the women in the inner rooms; and that we 
enjoy one another this evening in the way of conversation. The manner 
and the subject, I am ready, if you permit me, to propose. - To this they 
all unanimously gave consent, and desired him to propose accordingly. - 
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Eryximachus then said, I shall begin my proposal after the manner of 
Euripides in his prologue to the Melanippe, for 


The tale I have to tell is not my own;” 


I have it from Phzdrus here. For Phædrus is continually saying to me, 
with an air of indignation, Is it not astonishing, says he, Eryximachus, 
that the poets have made hymns and odes in honour of some other of 
the Deities; and yet not one poet, amongst so many in every age, has 
ever composed a panegyric upon Love; but the praises of a God so 
powerful, and of so excellent a nature, to this day remain unsung? The 
same complaint I have to make against the sophists; the best of whom, 
as you will find, have, in their prosaic compositions, made encomiums 
on Hercules, and other great and illustrious persons; as the celebrated 
Prodicus' has done, for instance. This, however, is not greatly to be 
wondered at. But I have lately met with a treatise, written by one of 
those wise men, containing a high panegyric upon salt on account of its 
utility.* And many other things of as little worth you may see set off 
with great encomiums.’ That so much pains should be bestowed upon 
subjects so mean, and yet that no man should ever to this day have 
undertaken to give Love his due praises, but that so great a God has 


t Plato here means the dissertation of Prodicus, entitled Qpa so often exhibited, and 
so much admired; as we learn from Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, and from 
Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates. The allegorical story, or fable, of the judgment 
of Hercules, related in that dissertation, is recorded by the last-mentioned excellent 
writer, though, as he tells us himself, not in the pompous words of the original author, 
but in his own simplicity of style, much more elegant. Concerning Prodicus, see notes 
to the Greater Hippias. -S. 


t The Greek of this passage runs thus, - Brey - ev œ Ernoay añeç, Eexatvor 
Bavay exorTeç tTpoç whederay. In translating which words into English, we have 
thought it most advisable to follow all the translators before us into other languages, just - 
as they seem to have followed one another, down from Ficinus; not because we approve 
their interpretation, for the Greek words will by no means bear such a one; but because 
we are at a loss for the true meaning, ourselves: the text in this place being apparently 
so much corrupted, as to require an abler critic than we deem ourselves to be, for the 
amendment of it. -S. 


S Erasmus, in a long list, enumerates many such, some as ancient as the time when 
Plato lived; which he cites as precedents, in the same manner, and for the same reason, 
that Plato, that Plato speaks of some such here; that 1s, to introduce with the better 
grace, or perhaps to apologize for, a dissertation of his own of the like kind, A Panegyric 
on Folly: as may be seen in that incomparable piece of humour, near the beginning, and 
in his Epistle to Sir Thomas More prefixed to it. -S. 
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been neglected to such a degree, is it not astonishing? Now Phzdrus, 
in all this, which I have repeated from his mouth, seems to me to plead 
well. I should be glad, therefore, to have him gratified, and to 
contribute my share to his gratification. Besides that I think it highly 
becoming this assembly to decorate with all possible honours the Deity 
of Love. If all of you then are of the same opinion with me, we may 
spend our time agreeably enough tonight in discoursing. For my 
proposal is, that every man of us should deliver an oration in praise of 


Love," as proper and handsome a one as he is able, the right hand way 
down; and that Phzdrus should take the lead, as he is at the upper end, 


and is, besides, the father and founder of the argument. - You may be 
assured, Eryximachus, said Socrates, that none of us will put a negative 
on your proposal. For by no means ever should I, who pretend not to 
the knowledge of any other matters than those which belong to Love:' 
neither would Agatho, nor Pausanias: no more will Aristophanes, 
without dispute; for his whole time is taken up about Bacchus and 
Venus: nor indeed will any other person whom I see present. We 
indeed, who sit lowest, and are to speak last, shall have the disadvantage. 
However, if the prior speakers speak well and fully to the point, we 
shall desire nothing more. Let Phzdrus then, with our best wishes to 
attend him, begin, and make his panegyric upon Love. - To this all the 
rest of the company consented, and joined with Socrates in the 
encouraging Phzdrus to begin. Now what was said by each of the 
several speakers Aristodemus did not perfectly remember; neither can I, 
indeed, all that he told me: but the speeches of those whom I looked on 
as the most considerable persons, and every thing which I thought most 
worth remembering, I will endeavour to relate to you distinctly. 

He told me then, that Phzdrus, in compliance with the request made 
him, spoke first; and began somewhat in this way, with saying - 


THE SPEECH OF PHAZDRUS 


That Love was powerful,t and wonderfully great, both on earth and 
amongst the Gods: that superior dignity belonged to him on many 


t From the conclusion of the speech, hereafter spoken by Socrates, it will appear 
what his meaning 1s in this place. -S. 


t The beginning of Phadrus’s speech is not recited in the very words of it, but 1s 
related in the way of narration; by which means the transition from the narrative style 
to the oratorical, and from the preceding narration to the first formal speech, is made 


the more gentle, easy, and elegant. -S. 
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accounts, but especially with regard to his generation. - For to be one of 
the eldest of the Gods, said he, is a circumstance redounding highly to 
his honour. And that he enjoys this advantage, appears in that he had 
no parents;' and that never any writer, whether uninspired or poet, 
pretended that he had. But Hesiod says, 


Chaos was first produced; Earth rose the next, 
Wide-bosom’d, a fixed seat secure to all 
For ever yielding; and with her rose Love. 


Here the poet tells us, that next after Chaos were born these two, Earth 
and Love. Parmenides relates the generation thus,’ 


First from th’eternal council forth came Love, 
First of the Gods. - 


Acusilaus says the same thing with Hesiod. On so many different 
hands” is it agreed, that Love is among the most ancient of the Gods. 
And as he is thus of highest antiquity in the nature of things, so is he 
the cause of the greatest good to human kind. For to young persons, at 
their first setting out in life, I know no greater good than love; to the 
party beloved, if she has a worthy lover; or to the lover himself, if his 
mistress be worthy: because that, which should be our leading principle 
in order to right conduct in every circumstance of life, consanguinity has 
not the power to excite in us, neither have honours, nor riches, nor 
aught else, so effectually as love. The principle I mean is the sense of 
shame attending a base conduct, together with a sense of honour in the 
doing what is honourable. For, without such a principle, no civil 
community nor private person can execute any thing great or noble. In 
confirmation of this, I take upon me to assert that if a man in love be 
found committing a base action, or suffering base usage from any, 
through cowardice, or without taking his revenge, he is not in so much 


t Love considered according to his highest subsistence, ie. as subsisting at the 
extremity of the intelligible triad, has not indeed Venus for his mother, because this 
Goddess first subsists in the supermundane which is subordinate to the intelligible order, 
as will be shown in our Notes on the Cratylus, but he derives his subsistence from the 
first and second monads of the intelligible triad, and prior to these from the ineffable 
principle of all things. For a full account of Love see the notes on the speech of 
Socrates. -T. 


t Theogony, 116-122. 


S Parmenides fr. 132. 
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pain at being seen by his father, by his intimates, or by any other 
person, as at being seen by his mistress. The same effect we see it has 
upon the party beloved, to be more ashamed of her lover’s sight than of 
the eyes of the whole world, if she be discovered doing aught 
dishonourable. If, therefore, there could be any contrivance to have a 
city or an army composed of lovers and their beloved, the interest of the 
whole could not be promoted by any better way than this; in which 
every individual would have a care not to behave safely, and a zeal to 
behave nobly, excited by a desire to gain the good opinion of some 
other. Such a people fighting side by side in battle, a handful of them 
would conquer, I could almost say, the world. For a lover deserting his 
rank, or throwing down his arms, would less endure to be seen by his 
beloved than by all mankind. Rather than bear this, he would choose 
to die a thousand deaths: so would he, rather than forsake the defence 
of his beloved,’ or rather than forbear flying to her aid, if she had fallen 


into danger. There is not any man such a dastard, whom Love himself 


would not inspire, and make an enthusiast in virtue: so that he should 
become equal to a man born with a disposition the most excellent. For 
what Homer says of certain of his heroes, that some God inspired them 
with a force resistless,* this in reality Love does to lovers; such an effect 
being produced in them by Love alone. And then to die for another, 
only lovers are ready; not only men, but women too. A signal instance 
of this appears in the daughter of Pelias, Alcestis; who, as the story goes 


among the Grecians, undertook to reprieve her husband's life by her 
own death, when no other mortal could be found, willing to die for 


him, though he had both a father and a mother then living. But Love 
wrought in her heart an affection for him so far surpassing theirs, that 
she proved them to be, in comparison with herself, strangers to his 
blood, and in name only his relations. When, therefore, she had 
executed her undertaking, the Gods themselves, as well as men, deemed 
the achievement so singularly noble, that out of many persons, eminent 
for many virtues, she was added to the number of those select few 
distinguished by being restored to life again after death as a reward for 
their distinguished excellence: for to her also was her departed soul sent 


t In the Greek text of this passage, xan pny eyxaradsrery, there is a manifest 
omission of the very material word n, or some other equivalent to it, immediately before 
the word eyxaradirecp. -S. 


t The passage particularly alluded to, eurrevoe pevoc, is in the twentieth book of the 
Iliad, ver. 110. But expressions of the same import occur in many other places of 


Homer, such as nxe pevoc, wpoe pevoc, etc. -S. 
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back again by the Gods, admiring at the heroic greatness of her 


resolution. So much do they encourage us to make love our care, by 
bestowing superior honours on all such as exercise upon that subject in 
particular superior virtue. But Orpheus the son of Oeager the Gods 
dismissed from those invisible regions, without granting him to succeed 
in the purpose of his journey thither; showing him only the phantom 
of his wife, but not restoring to him the reality: for that he appeared 
effeminate and cowardly, suitable to his profession, that of a mere 


fiddler; not daring to die for the sake of love, like Alcestis; but 
contriving actually to go alive to the other world. For this did the Gods 
assign him an adequate punishment, ordaining his death to be by 
women. In a very different way disposed they of Achilles, the son of 
Thetis, in sending him to the islands of the blest: because, though he had 
heard from the goddess his mother,' that he must soon die himself after 
he had slain Hector - but that, if he slew not Hector, he should return 
home and live to a good old age, - he dared to make death his choice; 
not only hazarding his life in aid of his friend Patroclus, as ready to die 
that he might save him, but afterwards avenging his death at the expense 
of his own life, as resolute not to survive him. This exalted virtue of his 
the Gods paid a singular regard to; and rewarded with their choicest 


favours the regard which he had shown to friendship, in setting so high 
a value on the man who admired and loved him. For Aéschylus talks 


idly, when he says that Achilles was the admirer of Patroclus; Achilles, 
whose excellence, though he was but in the dawn of manhood, surpassed 
not only Patroclus, but all the other Grecian heroes. True it is, that the 
Gods confer superior honours on all virtue, to the exercise of which 
love and friendship minister occasion: but they more wonder, more 


approve, and bestow greater rewards, where the person admired feels all 
the force of friendship and affection for the admirer, than where the 


noblest offices of friendship are performed by the other party. For the 
admirer has more of divinity in him than the person admired, as being 


full of the God who inspires and possesses him. For this cause did the . 
Gods reward Achilles with a higher degree of happiness than they did 


Alcestis; for to her they gave only a second life on earth, but to the hero 
they assigned his mansion in the islands of the blest. Thus have I 
performed my part, in asserting Love to be the eldest in age and of 
highest dignity amongst the Gods; and to be in a peculiar manner the 
author of virtue and happiness to all of human kind, whilst they 
continue in life, and when departed. 


t See Homer’s Iliad, book 18th. 


Such, Aristodemus told me, was the discourse made by Phzdrus. 
After Phedrus, spoke some others, whose speeches, he said, he did not 
well remember: omitting these, therefore, he repeated next that of 
Pausanias, who began thus - 


THE SPEECH OF PAUSANIAS. 


In my opinion, Phzdrus, the subject was not fairly and distinctly set 
before us, when it was proposed in general terms, that we should make 
encomiums upon Love. This, indeed, would have been right, were there 
but one Love, or if Love were but of one kind. But since the truth is 
otherwise, the better way is to declare first, which Love it is our present 
business to praise. To put this matter, therefore, on a right footing, I 
shall, in the first place, distinguish that Love whose praises we ought to 
celebrate; and then do my best to celebrate them myself, in a manner 
worthy of his Deity. We all know that it is the office of Love to attend 
always upon Venus. If then there were only one Venus, there had been 
no occasion for more than one Love. But since there are two Venuses, 
there must of necessity be two loves. For it is undeniable, that two 
different Goddesses” there are, each of whom is a Venus: one of them 
elder, who had no mother, and was born only from Uranus, or Heaven, 
her father; she is called the celestial Venus: the other, younger, daughter 
of Jupiter and Dione; and to her we give the name of the vulgar Venus. 
Agreeably to this account, it is proper to call that Love who attends on 
the latter Venus by the name of the vulgar Love, the other by the name 
of the celestial. All the Gods, indeed, it is our duty to honour with our 
praises: but we ought to distinguish, as well as we are able, each by his 
peculiar attributes; that we may give to each his due praise. For every 
action or operation is attended with this condition: the doing it, 
considered simply in itself, is neither base nor honourable: as for 
instance, every one of the things’ we are now doing, drinking, singing, 
or discoursing, is in itself a matter of indifference; but the manner of 
doing it determines the nature of the thing. Rightly performed, it is 
right and honourable; performed in a wrong manner, it is wrong and 
dishonourable. So likewise, not every Love is generous or noble, or 
merits high encomiums; but that Love only who prompts and impels 


t In the greek, instead of oov, o vu» nuec Towperv, we suppose it ought to be read, 
oio», wy vu» 7. x: For the sentence thus proceeds, n rivei, n acdery, n ScocheyeoOm, (in 


every one of which verbs the article rov seems to be implied,) ovx eati rovurwr auto 
Kab’ avro xadop ovõev. -S. 
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men to love generously and nobly. The attendant of the vulgar Venus 
is a Love truly vulgar, suffering himself to be employed in any the 
meanest actions: and this Love it is who inspires the mean and the 
worthless. Those who are the most addicted to this love, are, in the first 
place, the least disposed to friendship; in the next place, they are more 
enamoured of the bodies than of the minds of their paramours; and 
besides, they choose from the objects of their passion the silliest 
creatures they can light on: for, confining their views to the gratification 
of their passion by the act of enjoyment, they are regardless in what 
manner they gratify it, whether basely or honourably. Hence it comes, 
that in the pursuit of their loves, and afterwards in the enjoyment, they 
are equally ready for any action which offers itself, whether good or 
bad, indifferently. For the Love who inspires them is born of that 
younger Venus, in whose generation there is a mixture of the male and 
the female; whence it is that she partakes of both. But the other Love 
is sprung from the celestial Venus; from her whose properties are these: 
in the first place, she partakes not of the female, but of the male only; 
whence she is the parent of friendship: then, she is in age the elder, and 
a stranger to brutal lust; and hence it happens, that as many as are 
inspired by this love addict themselves to friendship, conceiving an 
affection for that which by nature is of greater strength and 
understanding. Now, whether the man who is under the influence of 
love feels the genuine impulse of this generous affection, is easy to 
discern. For, if so, he fixes not his love on any person who is not 
arrived at the maturity of her understanding. But, commencing their 
loves from this date, one may well presume them duly qualified, both 
of them, to live together throughout life, partners in all things. Nor is 
the lover likely in this case to act like one who, after discovering some 
childish folly in the person he has chosen, exposes her, and turns her 
into ridicule, forfeits his faith to her and forsakes her, and attaches 
himself to a new mistress. To prevent this, there ought to be a law, that 
no man should make choice of too young a person for the partner of his | 
bed; because, what so young a person may hereafter prove, whether 
good or bad, either in mind or body, the event is so uncertain. Men of 
virtue indeed themselves to themselves make this a law: but upon those 
vulgar lovers we should put a public restraint of this kind; in the same 
manner as we restrain them, as much as possible, from entering into 
amorous intrigues with any women above the rank of servitude. For 
they are of this sort of lovers, they who bring upon their mistresses 
reproach and shame; and have given occasion to that verse of one of the 
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poets, in which he has dared to vilify the power of Love, by 


pronouncing, 


Tis loss of honour to the fair 
To yield, and grant the lover’s prayer. 


But he said this only with a view to lovers of this kind, from seeing 
their untimely haste and eagerness, their ingratitude and injustice. For 
certainly no action governed by the rules of justice and of decency can 
any way merit blame. Now, the rules concerning love established in 
other states are easy to be understood, as being plain and simple; but our 
own laws, and those of Sparta upon this head, are complex and intricate. 
For in Elis,"* and amongst the Boeotians, and in every other Grecian 
state where the arts of speaking flourish not, the law! in such places 
absolutely makes it honourable to gratify the lover; nor can any person 
there, whether young or old, stain such a piece of conduct with 
dishonour: the reason of which law, I presume, is to prevent the great 
trouble they would otherwise have in courting the fair, and trying to 
win them by the arts of oratory, arts in which they have no abilities. 
But in Ionia, and many other places,” and in all barbarian countries 
universally, the same conduct is ordained and held to be dishonourable. 
For the tyrannical governments under which the people of those 
countries live, discountenance that way of mutual love, and bring it into 
disrepute. But the same fate in those countries attends philosophy, or 
the love of wisdom; as it does no less the love of manly exercises. And 
the reason, I presume, in all these cases is the same; it is not the interest 
of the rulers there to have their subjects high-spirited or high-minded; 
nor to suffer strong friendships to be formed amongst them, or any 
other ties of a common or joint interest: and these are the usual and 
natural effects of love, as well as of those other studies and practices 
prohibited by tyrants. Those who formerly tyrannized over Athens 
experienced this to be true. For the firm and stable friendship between 
Aristogiton? and Harmodius was the destruction of their tyranny. Thus 


t The word law here, and wherever else it occurs in this speech, from hence to the 
end of it, means not a written law, a positive precept or prohibition in express terms, 
but custom and fashion. For the general acceptance of any rule of conduct, whether 
rational or not, obtains by length of time the authority of law with the people who 
follow it; as it receives the essence of law in a civil sense, from the common consent 


which first established it. -S. 


t The story is told by Thucydides, and many other ancient writers; but in a manner 
the most agreeable to the mind of our author in this place by Herodotus. -S. 


we find, that wherever the stricter ties of love and friendship are 
forbidden or discouraged, it is owing to vice, or lust of power, and of 
whatever is the private interest of the governor; to want of spirit and 
courage, and every other virtue, in the governed: and that wherever they 
are enjoined or encouraged simply and without restriction, it is owing 
to a littleness and laziness of soul in those who have the making of the 
laws. But in our own state the laws relating to this point are put upon 
a better footing; though, as I said before, it is not obvious or easy to 
comprehend their meaning. For, when we consider, that with us it is 
reputed honourable for men openly to profess love, rather than to make 
a secret of it; and to fix their best affections on such as excel in the 
accomplishments of mind, though inferior to others of their sex in 
outward beauty; that every one highly savours and applauds the lover, 
as not thinking him engaged in any designs which are base or 
unbecoming a man; that success in love is held an honour to the lover; 
disappointment, a dishonour; and that the law allows the lover liberty 
to do his utmost for the accomplishing his end; and permits such strange 
actions to be commended in him, such, as were a man to be guilty of in 
any other pursuit than that of love, and as the means of succeeding in 
any other design, he would be sure of meeting with the highest 
reproaches from philosophy. For if, with a view either of getting 
money out of any person, or of attaining to any share in the 
government, or of acquiring power of any other kind, a man should 
submit to do such things as lovers ordinarily practise to gain their 
mistresses, supplicating and begging in the humblest manner, making 
vows and oaths, keeping nightly vigils at their doors, and voluntarily 
stooping to such slavery as no slave would undergo, both his friends and 
his enemies would prevent him from so doing; his enemies reproaching 
him for his servility and illiberality; his friends admonishing him and 
ashamed for him. But in a lover all this is graceful; and the law grants 
him free leave to do it uncensured, as a business highly commendable 


for him to undertake and execute. But that which is more than all the -: 


rest prodigious 1s, that the Gods, though they pardon not the crime of 
perjury in any besides, yet excuse in a lover the violation of his oath, if 
the opinion of the multitude be true; for oaths in love, they say, are not 
binding. Thus the Gods, as well as men, give all kinds of licence to the 
lover; as says the law established in our state. Viewing now the affair 
in this light, a man would imagine that among us not only love in the 
lover, but a grateful return likewise from the beloved party, was reputed 
honourable. But when we see the parents of the youthful fair 
appointing governesses and guardians over them, who have it in their 
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instructions not to suffer them to hold discourse in private with their 
lovers; when we see their acquaintance, and their equals in age, and 
other people besides, censuring them, if they are guilty of such a piece 
of imprudence, and the old folks not opposing the censurers, nor 
reprehending them as guilty of unjust censures; in this view, a man 
would be apt to think that, on the contrary, we condemned those very 
things which he might otherwise suppose we had approved of. But, 
upon the whole, the case, I believe, stands thus: The affair of love, as 
.I said at first, considered simply and generally, is neither right nor 
wrong; but, carried on and accomplished with honour, is fair and 
honourable; transacted in a dishonourable manner, is base and 
dishonourable. Now, it is a dishonour to a maiden to gratify a vicious 
and bad lover, or to yield to him from base and unworthy motives: but 
in granting favours to a good and virtuous lover, and complying with 
his love from generous and noble views, she does herself an honour. 
The vicious lover is he of the vulgar sort, who is in love with the body 
rather than the mind. For he is not a lasting lover, being in love with 
a thing which is not lasting; since, with the flower of youth’ when that 
is gone which he admired, the lover himself too takes wing and flies 
away, shaming all his fine speeches and fair promises. But the man who 
is in love with his mistress’s moral character, when her disposition and 


manners are settled in what is right, he is a lover who abides through 
life, as being united with that which is durable and abiding. Our law 


wills accordingly, that all lovers should be well and fairly proved; and 


that, after such probation, upon some the favours of the fair should be 
bestowed, to others they should be constantly refused. It encourages, 
therefore, the lover to pursue, but bids the beloved party fly: by all ways 
of trial, and in every kind of combat, making it appear of which sort the 
lover is, and of which sort his mistress. For this reason it is that the law 
deems it dishonourable, in the first place, to be won soon or easily; in 
order that time may be gained; for of the truth of many things time 
seems to be the fairest test: in the next place, it is held dishonourable for 
the fair one to be won by considerations of profit or power; whether 


she be used ill, or terrified, and therefore yield, through want of noble 


t The Greek of this passage, apa yap Ty Tov awpaToç arhet Anyorrt, ourEep Npa, 
we have translated according to the following minute alteration of only one word, apa 


yap - aves Anyouroc ouxep npa. The very next words, otyeTon aworrapevos, allude to 
a verse of Homer’s, the 71st in the second book of the Iliad, where he speaks of the 
departure of the dream sent to Agamemnon. By which allusion Plato teaches the fair 


and young, that the promises of such lovers as are here spoken of are flattering and 


deceitful, and, like that false dream, tend only to delude and ruin. -S. 
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endurance; or whether she be flattered with riches or rank, and despise 
not such kind of obligations. For one of these things appear fixed or 
durable; much less can they give rise to any generous friendship. There 
remains then only one way, in which, according to our law, the fair one 
may honourably yield, and consent to her lover’s passion. For, as any 
kind of servitude which the lover undergoes of his own free choice in 
the service of his mistress is not by our law deemed adulation, nor 
accounted a matter of disgrace; so, on the other part, there is left only 
one other servitude or compliance not disgraceful in the fair; and this is 
that which is for the sake of virtue. For it is a settled rule with us, that 
whoever pays any court or attendance, whoever yields any service or 
compliance to another, in expectation of receiving by his means 
improvement in wisdom, or in any other branch of virtue, is not by 
such voluntary subjection guilty of servility or base adulation. Now 
these two rules are to correspond one with the other, and must concur 
to the same end, the rule relating to lovers, and this which concerns 
philosophy and every other part of virtue, in order to make it 
honourable in the fair one to comply with her lover’s passion. For, 
when the lover and his mistress meet together, bringing with them their 
respective rules, each of them; the lover, his - that is right to minister 
any way to the service of his mistress; the fair one, hers - that it is right 
to yield any service or compliance to the person who improves her in 
wisdom and in virtue; the one also, with abilities to teach and to make 
better; the other, with a desire of instruction and the being bettered; - 
then, both those rules thus corresponding and conspiring, in these 
circumstances only, and in no other, it falls out, by a concurrence of all 
the necessary requisites, to be honourable in the fair one to gratify her 
lover. Besides, in this case, it 1s no dishonour to her to be deceived: but, 
in the case of compliance on any other terms, she incurs shame equally, 
whether she be deceived or not. For if, on a supposition of her lover’s 
being wealthy, she yields to him with a view of enriching herself, but 
is disappointed, and gets nothing from her paramour, whom at length 
she discovers to be poor, it is not at all the less dishonourable to her: 
because such a woman discovers openly her own heart, and makes it 
appear, that for the sake of wealth she would yield any thing to any 
person: and this is highly dishonourable and base. But if, imagining her 
lover to be a good man, and with a view to her own improvement in 
virtue through the friendship of her lover, she yields to him, and is 
deceived, finding him a bad man, unpossessed of virtue, her 
disappointment, however, 1s still honourable to her: for a discovery has 
been also made of her aims; and it has appeared evident, that as a means 
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to acquire virtue, and to be made better, she was ready to resign to any 
man her all: and this is of all things the most generous and noble. So 
entirely and absolutely honourable is it in the fair one to comply for the 
sake of virtue. This is that Love, the offspring of the celestial Venus, 
himself celestial; of high importance to the public interest, and no less 
valuable to private persons; compelling as well the lover, as the beloved, 
with the utmost care to cultivate virtue. All the other Loves hold of the 


other Venus, of her the vulgar. Thus much, Phædrus, have I to 
. contribute on this sudden call to the subject you have proposed to us, 


the praise of Love. 

Pausanias here pausing, - for I learn from the wise to use parities” in 
speaking, and words of similar sound, Aristodemus told me, it came next 
in turn to Aristophanes to speak: but whether from repletion, or 
whatever else was the cause, he happened to be seized with a fit of the 
hiccups,’ and consequently became unfit for speech-making. Upon 
which, as he sat next to Eryximachus the physician, he addressed him 
thus: Eryximachus, says he, you must either drive away my hiccups, or 
speak in my turn tll they have left me. - To which Eryximachus replied, 
Well; I will do both. I will speak in your turn, and you, when your 
hiccups are gone, shall speak in mine: and while I am speaking, if you 
hold your breath for a considerable time, your hiccups, perhaps, will 
have an end. Should they continue, notwithstanding, then gargle your 
throat with water. But if they are very obstinate, take some such thing 
as this feather, and tickle your nose till you provoke a sneezing. When 
you have sneezed once or twice,”’ your hiccups will cease, be they ever 
so violent. As soon as you begin your speech, says Aristophanes, I shall 
set about doing what you bid me. - Eryximachus then began in this 
manner: 


THE SPEECH OF ERYXIMACHUS 


Since Pausanias, after setting out so excellently well, ended his 
discourse imperfectly, it seems a task incumbent on me, to finish the 
argument which he began. For, in distinguishing two different kinds of 
Love, he made, I think, a very proper and just distinction. But that 
Love gives us an attraction not only to beautiful persons, but to many 
other things beside; and that he dwells not only in human hearts, but 


has also his seat in other beings, in the bodies of all animals, and in the 
vegetable productions of the earth; in fine, that he lives throughout all 


t See the Life of Plato by Olympiodorus, in Vol. I. of this work [TTS vol. IX]. -T. 


nature; my own art, that of medicine, has given me occasion to observe; 
and to remark, how great and wonderful a God is Love, stretching every 
where his attractive power, and reaching at all things, whether human 
or divine. I shall instance first in medicine; that I may pay my first 
regards to my own profession. I say then, that our bodies partake of 
this twofold love. For bodily health and disease bear an analogy to the 
two different dispositions of the soul mentioned by Pausanias. And as 
the body in a state of health, and the body when diseased, are in 
themselves very different one from the other, so they love and long for 
very different things. The love in a healthy body is of one kind; the 
love in a diseased body is of another kind, quite different. Now, as 
Pausanias says, it is honourable to comply with a good lover, but 
dishonourable to yield to one who is vicious: so is it with respect to the 
body: whatever is in a sound and healthy state, it is commendable and 
right to please; it is the physician’s duty so to do, and the effectual doing 
of it denotes him truly a physician.” But to gratify that which is 
diseased and bad, is blameable; and the physician, who would practise 
agreeably to the rules of art, must deny it the gratification which it 
demands.' For medical science, to give a summary and brief account of 
it, is the knowledge of those amorous passions of the body, which tend 
to filling and emptying.” Accordingly, the man who in these passions 
or appetites can distinguish the right love from that which is wrong, he 
has most of all men the science belonging to a physician. And the man 
who is able to effect a change, so as in the place of one of those loves to 
introduce the other; and knows how to infuse love into those bodies 
which have it not, yet ought to have it; and how to expel a love with 
which they are but ought not to be possessed; he is a skilful practiser of 
his art. For those things in the body which are most at variance must 
he be able to reconcile to each other,* and to conciliate amity between 
them and mutual love. The things most at variance are such as are the 
most contrary one to the other; as the cold is to the hot, the bitter to 
the sweet, the dry to the moist, and all others of that sort.5 Into these 
things, thus at variance, our ancestor Æsculapius had power to inspire 


' To administer proper remedies, says our great master, is to counteract the genius 
or nature of the disease; and never to concur or correspond with it. Inow avrivoor. [f. 
ka] pn opovoey TW Kader. Hippoc. Epidem. |. vi. § 5. n. 7. -S 


* See Hippocrates, throughout his treatise de Natura Hominis. -S. 


S That is, all such contrary qualities in the humours of the body as are 
distinguishable by sense. -S. 
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a spirit of love and concord; and, as our friends here the poets tell us, 
and as I believe, framing into a system the rules for so doing, was 
properly the author of our art. So that medicine, in the manner I have 
described, is all under the direction and management of Love. So is the 
gymnastic art in like manner;” and so is the art of agriculture. And that 
music is so too, is evident to every man who considers the nature of this 
art with the least attention; and is perhaps the very thing which 
Heraclitus’ meant to say: for his way of expressing himself is inaccurate 
and obscure. "The one,"” says he, “disagreeing with itself, yet proceeds 
in amicable concord; like the harmony made by the bow and lyre." 
Now it is very absurd to say, that in harmony any disagreement can 
find place; or that the component parts of harmony can ever disagree. 
But his meaning perhaps was this; that things in their own nature 
disagreeing, that is, sounds, some shrill and others deep, at length 
brought to an agreement by the musical art, compose harmony. For 
harmony cannot consist of shrill and deep sounds, whilst they remain 
in disagreement: because harmony 1s consonance, or a conspiration of 
sounds; and consonance is one kind of agreement: but it is impossible 
that any agreement should be between disagreeing things, so long as they 
disagree: and no less impossible is it, that things between which there is 
no agreement should at the same time harmonize together, so as to 
produce harmony. And as it is with sound so 1s it with motion; the 
quick measures and the slow ones, by nature disagreeing, but afterwards 
brought to agree together, compose rhythm. In both these cases,* 
where things differ and are opposite to one another, it is the art of 
music which brings about the reconcilement and agreement; just as the 
art of medicine does in the former case; inspiring them in the same 
manner with the spirit of love and concord. And thus musical science 
is the knowledge of those amorous conjunctions whose offspring are 
harmony and rhythm. Now in the systems themselves, whether of 
harmony or of rhythm, there is no difficulty at all in knowing the 
amorous conjunctions: for here love is not distinguished into two kinds. 
But when the intention is to apply rhythm and harmony to the ears of 
some audience, then comes the difficulty; then is there need of a skilful 
artist, whether in composing the odes, and setting them to music, or in 


t See The PreSocratic Philosophers, Kirk et. al. p. 192. 
t That of disagreeing sounds, and that of disagreeing measures of time. 


S That of the disagreeing qualities of the humours in a human body. -S. 


making a right choice of those ready composed and set,”® and properly 
adapting them to the geniuses of youth. For here that distinction takes 
place; here must we recur again to that rule of Pausanias, that the 
decent, the well-ordered, and the virtuous it is right to gratify, for the 
sake of preserving their love, and of improving such as are yet deficient 
in virtue. The Love by whom these are inspired is the noble, the 
celestial; that Love who attends the celestial muse. But the attendant of 
Polyhymnia, and the follower of every muse at random, is the other 
Love, he of the vulgar kind: whom we ought cautiously to indulge, 
whenever we indulge him; that he may enjoy his own pleasures without 
introducing disorder and debauchery. And this is an affair of no less 
difficulty than in our art it is to manage prudently the appetites which 
regard the table; so as to permit them the enjoyment of their proper 
pleasures, without danger of diseases. Thus, in the practice of music, 
and of medicine, and in every other employment, whether human or 
divine, we are to preserve, as far as consistently we may, both Loves: for 
both are to be found in all things.’ Full of both is the constitution of 
the annual seasons. And when those contraries in nature before 
mentioned, the hot and the cold, the dry and the moist, under the 
influence of the modest Love, admit a sober correspondence together, 
and temperate commixture; they bring along with them, when they 
come, fair seasons, fine weather, and health to men, brute animals, and 
plants, doing injury to none. But when that Love who inspires lawless 
and ungoverned passion prevails in the constitution of the season, he 
corrupts, injures and ruins many of the fair forms of nature. For the 
usual fruits of this Love are plagues, and other preter-natural diseases, 
which come upon animals, and vegetables too; mildews, hail-storms, and 
blights being generated from the irregular state of the amorous affections 
in those elementary beings, and the want of temperance in their 
conjunctions: the knowledge of which their amorous affections, and 
consequent conjunctions, considered as owing to the aspects of the 
heavenly bodies, and as respecting the seasons of the year, is called 
astronomy. further, all kinds of sacrifice, and all the subjects of the 
diviner’s art,* those agents employed in carrying on a reciprocal 
intercourse between the Gods and mortals, are employed with no other 
view than to preserve the right love, and cure that which is wrong. For 


' That is, the rational, the regular, and the sober, together with the sensual, the 
lawless, and the wild or infinite. See Plato’s Philebus throughout. 


* Such as dreams, omens, the flight of birds, etc. 
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every species of impiety is the usual consequence of not yielding to and 
gratifying the better Love, the regular; and of not paying to him, but to 
the other Love,' our principal regards, in every thing we do relating to 
our parents, whether living or deceased, and in every thing relating to 
the Gods. In all such cases, to superintend the Loves, to cherish the 
right, and cure the wrong, is the business of divination. And thus 
Divination is an artist, skilled in procuring and promoting friendliness 
and good correspondence between the Gods and men, through her 
knowledge of what amorous affections in men tend to piety and justice, 
and what are opposite to these, and lead the contrary way. So widely 
extensive, so highly predominant, or rather all-prevailing, is the power 
of Love. Of all love in general this is true; but especially, and the most 
true is it, of that Love who attains his ends in the attainment of good 
things, and enjoys them without ever exceeding the bounds of 
temperance, or violating the laws of justice. For it is this Love who 
bears the chief sway both in the human nature and the divine; it is this 
love who procures for us every kind of happiness; enabling us to live in 
social converse one with another, and in friendship with beings so much 
superior to ourselves, the Gods. It is possible now after all, that, in the 
panypyric I have made on Love, I may have omitted, as well as 
Pausanias, many topics of his due praise: it has not, however, been done 
designedly; and if I have left aught unsaid, it is your business, 
Aristophanes, to supply that deficiency: or, if your intentions are to 
celebrate the God in a different way, now that your hiccups are over, 
you may begin. 

To this Aristophanes replied, I am now indeed no longer troubled with 
my hiccups; but they would not be easy before I brought the sneezings 
to them. I wonder that a modest and decent part of the body should be 
in love with and long for these ticklings, or be pleased with such 
boisterous roaring notses, such as sneezing is: for, as soon as I had 
procured it a good sneezing, immediately it was quiet. - Eryximachus 
upon this said, Friend Aristophanes, consider what you are about: you 
are raising up a spirit of ridicule here, just as you are going to begin 
your speech; and put me upon the watch, to lay hold of something or 


t In the Greek text some corruption has here crept it. Stephens has endeavoured 


to amend it in a manner agreeable to Plato’s style in other places, it must be confessed. 
Yet we must prefer the omission of the word rept before rov erepov, because the 
sentence is made much easier by this alteration; and because the accidental insertion of 
the word repi may easily be accounted for; as will appear to any good critic in this way, 


who will be pleased to consult the original. -S. 
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other in it for the company to laugh at, when you might, if you pleased, 
have spoken in quiet. - To which Aristophanes in a good-humoured way 
replied, You are in the right, Eryximachus: what I said just now, let it 
be looked on as unsaid. But, pray, do not watch me. For I am in pain 
for the speech I am going to make: not for fear there should be any 
thing in it to laugh at; for a laugh would be an advantage gained to me, 
and the natural produce of my muse; but for fear it should be really in 
itself ridiculous. - You shoot your bolt, Aristophanes, said Eryximachus, 
and then think to march off. But take care; of what you say, and expect 
to be called to a strict account for it. Perhaps, however, I shall be 
gracious enough to spare you. - Aristophanes then began: 


THE SPEECH OF ARISTOPHANES 


My intentions, Eryximachus, are to speak in a way very different, I 
assure you, from the way taken by you and Pausanias in your speeches. 
To me men seem utterly insensible what the power of Love is. For, 
were they sensible of it, they would build temples and erect altars to 
him the most magnificent, and would offer to him the noblest sacrifices. 
He would not be neglected as he 1s now, when none of these honours 
are paid him, though, of all the Gods, Love ought the most to be thus 
honoured. For, of all the Gods, Love is the most friendly to man, his 
relieft and remedy in those evils the perfect cure of which would be 
productive of the highest happiness to the whole human race. I will do 
my best, therefore, to make his power known to you, and you shall 
teach it to others. But you must first be informed what the human 
nature is, and what changes it has undergone. For our nature of old was 
different from what it is at present. In the first place, there were 
anciently three sorts,” or subordinate species, of the human kind; not 
as at present, only two, male and female; there being, then, a third 
species beside, which partook of both the others: the name only of 
which species now remains, the species itself being extinct and lost. For ` 
then existed actually and flourished hermaphrodites, who partook of 
both the other species, the male and the female. But they are now 
become merely a name, a name of abuse and of reproach. In the next 
place, the entire form of every individual of the human kind was 
cylindrical; for their bodies, back and sides together, were every where, 


t Iærpoç rovrwr, that is, xaxwy, not avépwxwy, as Racine, and all the former 
translators except Cornartus, erroneously imagined. Their mistake was owing plainly 
to the wrong punctuation in all editions of the original in this place. -S. 


from top to bottom, circular. Every one had four hands, and the same 
number of legs. They had two faces, each, upon their round necks, 
every way both alike: but these two faces belonged but to one head; on 
the sides of which were placed these faces, opposite one to the other. 
Each had also four ears, and two distinctions of the sex. From this 
description, it is easy to conceive how all the other parts of the human 
body were doubled. They walked upon whichever legs they pleased, on 
any side; and, as they walk now, upright. But when any one wanted to 
go with expedition, then, as tumblers, after pitching on their hands, 
throw their legs upward, and bring them over, and thus tumble 
themselves round; in the same manner did the people of those days, 
supported by their eight limbs alternately, and wheeled along with great 
dispatch. Now you are to know, that these three species of the human 
race were precisely so many in number, and their bodies made in such 
a form, for this reason, - because the male kind was produced originally 
by the sun, the female rose from the earth, and the third, which partook 
of the other two, was the offspring of the moon; for the moon, you 
know, partakes of both the others, the sun and the earth. The bodies, 
therefore, of each kind were round, and the manner of their running 
was circular, in resemblance of their first parents. Their force and 
strength were prodigious; their minds elevated and haughty; so they 
undertook to invade heaven. And of them is related the same fact 
which Homer relates of Ephialtus and Otus, that they set about raising 
an ascent up to the skies, with intention to attack the Gods. Upon 
which Jupiter and the other Deities consulted together what they should 
do to these rebels;' but could come to no determination about the 
punishment proper to be inflicted on them. They could not resolve 
upon destroying them by thunder, as they did the giants; for thus the 
whole human race would be extinct; and then the honours paid them by 


that race would be extinct together with it, and their temples come to 
ruin. Nor yet could they suffer those mortals to continue in their 


insolence. At length Jupiter, after much consideration of so difficult a 
case, said, I have a device, by which the race of men may be preserved, 
and yet an end put to their insolence; as my device will much diminish 


t Human souls, though in a more excellent condition of being when living in the 
air than when inhabitants of the earth, yet when they are descending, or gravitating to 
earth, they may be justly called rebels, because they not only abandon their true 
country, but are hostile to its manners and laws. Hence, as they no longer cherish, but 
oppose, legitimate conceptions of divine natures, they may be justly said to be hostile 
to the Gods. -T. 
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the greatness of their strength. For I intend, you must know, to divide 
every one of them into two: by which means their strength will be 
much abated, and at the same time their number much increased, to our 
advantage and the increase of our honour. They shall walk upright 
upon two legs; and if any remains of insolence shall ever appear in them, 
and they resolve not to be at quiet, I will again divide them, each into 
two; and they shall go upon one leg, hopping. As he said, so did he; he 
cut all the human race in twain, as people cut eggs” to salt them for 
keeping. The face, together with the half-neck of every half-body, he 
ordered Apollo to turn half round, and fix it on that side where the 
other half of the body was cut off; with intention that all people, 
viewing themselves on that side where they had suffered the loss of half 
themselves, might be brought to a sober way of thinking, and learn to 
behave with more modesty. For what remained necessary to be done, 
he bid him exercise his own healing art. - Accordingly, Apollo turned 
the face of every one about, to the reverse of its former situation: and 
drawing the skin together, like a purse, from all parts of the body, over 
that which is now called the belly, up to one orifice or opening, he tied 
up at the middle of the belly this orifice, now called the navel. He then 
smoothed most part of the wrinkles of the skin, after having framed the 


bones of the breast under it; in the same manner a shoemakers smooth 
the wrinkles of the leather, when they have stretched it upon the last. 


But a few wrinkles, those on the belly and navel, he let remain, for a 
memorial of their old crime and punishment. Now, when all the 
human race were thus bisected, every section longed for its fellow half. 
And when these happened to meet together, they mutually embraced, 
folded in each other’s arms, and wishing they could grow together and 
be united. The consequence of this was, that they both died, through 
famine, and the other evils naturally brought on by idleness. And if one 
of these halves died, and left the other behind, the surviving half was 
immediately employed in looking about for another partner; and 
whether it happened to meet with the half of a whole woman, (which . 
half we now call a woman,) or with the half of a whole man, they were 
continually embracing. After all, Jupiter, seeing them thus in danger of 
destruction, took pity on them, and contrived another device; which 
was, to place the distinction of sex before: for till then this had still 
remained on the other side; and had engendered, not one with another, 
but with the earth, like grasshoppers. This scheme Jupiter carried into 
execution; and thus made the work of generation to be thenceforth 
carried on by both sexes jointly, the female conceiving from the male. 
Now, in making this the sole way of generating, Jupiter had these ends 
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in view; that, if a man should meet with a woman, they might, in the 
embrace, generate together, and the human kind be thus continued; but 
if he met with another man, that then both might be surfeited with such 


commixture; and that, immediately ceasing from their embraces, they 
might apply themselves to business, and turn their studies and pursuits 
to the other affairs of life. From all this it appears how deeply mutual 
love is implanted by nature in all of the human race; bringing them 
again to their pristine form; coupling them together; endeavouring out 
_of two to make one, and thus to remedy the evils introduced into the 
human nature. So that every one of us at present is but the tally of a 
human creature; which has been cut like a polypus, and out of one 
made two. Hence it comes, that we are all in continual search of our 
several counterparts, to tally with us. As many men, accordingly, as are 
sections of that double form called the hermaphrodite, are lovers of 
women: and of this species are the multitude of rakes. So, on the other 
hand, as many women as are addicted to the love of men are sprung 
from the same amphibious race. But such women as are sections of the 
female form are not much inclined to men; their affections tend rather 
to their own sex: and of this kind are the Sapphic lovers. Men, in like 
manner, such as are sections of the male form, follow the males: and 
whilst they are children, being originally fragments of men, it is men 
they love, and it is in men’s company and caresses they are most 
delighted. Those children and those youths who are of this sort are the 
best, as being the most manly in their temper and disposition. Some 
people, I know, say, they are shameless and impudent: but in this they 
wrong them; for it is not impudence and want of modesty, but it is 
manly assurance, with a manly temper and turn of mind, by which they 
are led to associate with those whom they resemble. A shrewd 


conjecture may hence be formed, from what race they originally spring; 
a conjecture justified by their conduct afterwards. For only boys of this 


manly kind, when they arrive at the age of maturity, apply themselves 


t All learned naturalists know the great uncertainty we are in nowadays concerning 
the rarer animals of all kinds mentioned by the ancients. Under this difficulty of 


ascertaining what animal is meant by the ynrra mentioned here by Plato, we have 


translated it a polypus, because the wonderful property ascribed here to the ynrra is the 
same with that in the polypus, which a few years since afforded great entertainment to 


the virtuous in many parts of Europe. -S. 


to political affairs:' and as they advance further in the age of manhood, 
they delight to encourage and forward the youth of their own sex in 
manly studies and employments; but have naturally no inclination to 
marry and beget children: they do it only in conformity to the laws, and 
would choose to live unmarried, in a state of friendship. Such persons 
as these are indeed by nature formed for friendship solely, and to 
embrace always whatever is congenial with themselves. Now, whenever 
it fortunes that a man meets with that very counterpart of himself, his 
other half, they are both smitten with love in a wondrous manner; they 
recognise their ancient intimacy; they are strongly attracted together by 
a consciousness that they belong to each other; and are unwilling to be 
parted, or become separate again, though for ever so short a time. 
Those pairs who of free choice live together throughout life, are such as 
have met with this good fortune. Yet are none of them able to tell what 
it is they would have one from the other. For it does not seem to be 
the venereal congress. In all appearance, it is not merely for the sake of 
this that they feel such extreme delight in the company of each other; 
and seek it, when they have it not, with so eager a desire. It is evident, 
that their souls long for some other thing, which neither can explain; 
something which they can only give obscure hints of, in the way of 
enigmas; and each party can only guess at in the other, as it were, by 
divination. But when they are together, and caressing each other, were 
Vulcan to stand by with his tools in his hand, and say, "Mortals! what 
is it ye want, and would have, one from the other?" - and finding them 
at a loss what to answer, were he to demand of them again, and say, "Is 
this what ye long for; to be united together with the most entire union, 
so as never, either by night or day, to be separate from each other? If 
ye long for this, I will melt you down, both of you together, and 
together form you both again; that, instead of two, ye may become one; 
whilst ye live, living a joint life, as one person; and when ye come to 
die, dying at once one death; and afterwards, in the state of souls 
departed, continuing still undivided. Consider now within yourselves, 
whether ye like the proposal, and whether ye would be glad to have it 
carried into execution.” - I am certain, that not a single mortal to whom 
Vulcan should make this offer would reject it. It would appear that 
none had any other wish; and every man would be conscious to himself, 


' Aristophanes in this sentence hints at Pausanias: but for fear his hint should not 
be apprehended by the company, he takes care to explain it to them himself, near the 
conclusion of his speech, by an ironical and affected caution in guarding against the 
being so understood. -S. 
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that the secret desire which he had of old conceived in his heart, was at 


length brought to light and expressed in clear language, that is, to be 
mingled and melted in with his beloved, and out of two to be made one. 


The cause of which desire in us all is this, that our pristine nature was 
such as I have described it; we were once whole. The desire and pursuit 
of this wholeness of our nature, our becoming whole again, is called 
Love. For, as I said, we were anciently one: but now, as a punishment 
for our breach of the laws of justice, the Gods have compelled us to live 
asunder in separate bodies: just as the people of Arcady are treated by 
the Spartans.” If, therefore, we behave not to the Gods with reverence 
and decency, there 1s reason to fear we shall be again cleft in sunder, and 
go about with our guilt delineated in our figure, like those who have 
their crimes engraven on pillars, our noses slit, and our bodies split in 
two. The consideration of this should engage every man to promote the 
universal practice of piety toward the Gods; that we may escape this 
misfortune, and attain to that better state, as it shall please Love to guide 
and lead us. Above all, let none of us act in opposition to this benign 
Deity; whom none oppose but such as are at enmity with the Gods. 
For, if we are reconciled to Love, and gain his favour, we shall find out 
and meet with our naturally beloved, the other half of ourselves; which 
at present is the good fortune but of few. Eryximachus now must not 
carp at what I say, on a suspicion that I mean Pausanias and Agatho: 
though perhaps they may be of the fortunate few: but I say it to all in 
general, whether men or women, through the whole human race, that 


every one of us might be happy, had we the perfection of Love, and 
were tO meet with our own proper paramours, recovering thus the 
similitude of our pristine nature. If this fortune then be the best 
absolutely, it follows, that the best in our present circumstances must be 
that which approaches to it the nearest; and that is, to meet with 
partners in love, whose temper and disposition are the most agreeable 
and similar to our own. In giving glory to the divine cause of this 
similarity and mutual fitness, we celebrate in a proper manner the praise 
of Love; a deity who gives us in our present condition so much relief 
and consolation, by leading us to our own again; and further, gives us 
the fairest hopes, that, if we pay due regard and reverence to the Gods, 
he will hereafter, in recovering to us our ancient nature, and curing the 
evils we now endure, make us blest and happy. 

Thus, Eryximachus, you have my speech concerning Love, a speech of 
a different kind from yours, and no way interfering with what you have 
said. Therefore, as I desired of you before, do not, I pray you, make a 
jest of it; that we may hear, peaceably and quietly, all the speeches 
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which remain to be spoken; or rather both the speeches; for I think 
only those of Agatho and Socrates are yet behind. - Well; I shall not 
disobey you, said Eryximachus: for I must acknowledge that I have been 
highly entertained and pleased with your speech. If I was not perfectly 
well assured that Socrates and Agatho were deeply versed in the science 
of Love, I should much fear they would be at a loss for something to 
say, so copiously and so variously has the subject been already handled. 
But now, notwithstanding this, I am under no concern about the success 
of those great masters. - I do not wonder, said Socrates, that you are free 
from all concern, Eryximachus, about the matter; since you have come 
off so honourably yourself, and are out of all danger. But if you were 
in the circumstances I am in, much more in those which I shall be in 
when Agatho shall have made his speech, your fears would be not a few, 
and your distresses, like mine at present, no trifles. - I see, said Agatho, 
you have a mind, Socrates, by such suggestions, to do as enchanters do 
with their drugs, that is, to disorder and disturb my thoughts, with 
imagining this company here to be big with expectations of hearing 
some fine speech from me. - I must have forgotten then, Agatho, said 
Socrates, the courage and greatness of mind which you discovered lately, 
and of which I was a spectator, when you came upon the stage, together 
with the actors just going to exhibit your compositions; when you 
looked so large an audience in the face without being in the least 
daunted; I must have forgotten this, if I thought you could be now 
disturbed on account of us, who are comparatively so few in number. - 
I hope, Socrates, said Agatho, you do not imagine me so full of a 
theatre, as not to know that a few men of sense make an assembly more 
respectable and awful to a man who thinks justly, than a multitude of 
fools. - I should be greatly mistaken indeed, said Socrates, if I imagined 
in you, Agatho, any thing which savoured of rusticity or ill breeding. 
I am satisfied enough, that if you men with any whom you supposed 
wise, you would regard them more than you would the multitude. But 
I doubt we have no pretensions to any such particular regard, because 
we were at the theatre, and made a part of that multitude. The case, I 
suppose, is in truth this: Were you in the presence of other sort of men, 
that is, the wise; in reverence to them, perhaps, you would be ashamed 
if you were then employed in any action you thought unbecoming or 
dishonourable. Is it not so? or how say you? - It is true, said Agatho. - 
And would you not, said Socrates to him again, revere the multitude 
too, and be ashamed even in their presence, if you were seen by them 
doing any thing you thought base or wrong? - Phzdrus here interposed; 
and said, My friend Agatho, if you go on giving answers to all the 
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questions put to you by Socrates, he will be under no manner of 
concern, what becomes of our affair of the speeches, or what the rest of 
us here are doing in the mean time. It is sufficient for him, if he has but 
somebody to talk with in his own way, especially if it be a person who 
is handsome. I must confess I take much pleasure myself in hearing 
Socrates dispute: but it is necessary for me to look to the affair I set on 
foot myself, that of the panegyrics on Love, and to take care that I have 
a speech from every person in this assembly. When you have, each of 
you, paid your tribute to the God, you may then dispute, with all my 
- heart, at your own pleasure. - You say well, Phædrus, said Agatho; and 
nothing hinders but that I begin my speech. For I shall not want 
frequent opportunities of disputing again with Socrates. 


THE SPEECH OF AGATHO 


I shall begin by showing in what way a panegyric on Love ought to 
be made,” and then proceed that way in making one myself. For none 
of those who have gone before me have, in my opinion, celebrated the 
praise of Love; but all have made it their sole business to felicitate 
human kind upon the good they enjoy through the beneficence of that 
God. For what he is in himself, he from whom all this happiness 1s 
derived, none of them has shown. Now, whatever the subject of our 
panegyric be, there is but one right way to take in the composing it: and 
that is, the showing how excellent is the nature, and how good are the 
operations or effects, of that person or thing we are to praise. In this 
way it is that we ought to make our panegyrics on Love; praising, first, 
the excellence and absolute goodness of his own nature, and then his 
relative goodness to us in the blessings he bestows. According to this 
method, I take upon me, in the first place, to say, if without offence to 
what is sacred and divine I may be allowed to say it, that, though all the 
Gods enjoy a state of blessedness, yet Love is blest above all others, as 
he excels them all in beauty and in virtue. The most beautiful he must 
be, for these reasons: first, in that he is the youngest of the Gods, my 
Phzdrus! Of this he himself gives us a convincing proof, by his running 
away from Old Age, and outrunning him who is evidently so swift- 
footed. For Old Age, you know, arrives and is with us sooner than we 
desire. Between Love and him there is a natural antipathy: so that Love 
comes not within a wide distance of him;' but makes his abode with 


' We have taken the liberty of translating here, as if in the Greek it was printed 
ovd’ evroç rohov TAnoateEty, and not ovd' ovTog, T.T. -S. 
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youth, and is always found in company with the young. For, as the old 
proverb rightly has it, "Like always goes to like." I must own, 
therefore, though I agree with Phædrus in many other of his opinions, 
I cannot agree with him in this, that Love is elder than Saturn and 
Japetus. Of all the Gods, I affirm, he is the youngest, and enjoys 
perpetual youth. Accordingly I contend, that, if any such events 
happened among the Gods as Hesiod and Parmenides report, they were 
occasioned by the power of Necessity, not that of Love. For, had Love 
been with them, there had been no castrations,’ no chains, none of 
those many other acts of violence had been done or suffered amongst 
them: but friendship and peace had flourished in heaven, as they now 
do, and have ever done, since Love began his reign, and became chief 
amongst the Gods. Thus then it appears that Love is young. Nor is he 
less delicate and tender. But he wants a poet, such as Homer was, to 
express in fit terms how great his tenderness. Now Homer, where he 
tells us that Ate or Mischief was a goddess, or a subtle and fine frame, 
thus describes the tenderness and delicacy of her feet;? 


The tender-footed Goddess shuns the ground; 
With airy step, upon the heads of men 

Sets her fine treading, and from head to head 
Trips it along full nimbly. - 


The poet here produces a fair proof, I think, of her tenderness, her 
going on the soft place rather than the hard. The same argument shall 
I make use of, to prove the tenderness of Love. For he neither walks 
on the ground, nor goes upon human heads (which in truth are places 
not altogether soft); but the softest places possible to be found does Love 
make the places of his range, and of his dwelling too. For in the 
manners and in the souls of Gods and men he fixes his abode: not in all 
souls indiscriminately; for, if he lights on any whose manners are rough, 
away he marches, and takes up his residence in tender souls, whose 
manners are the softest. Since, therefore, with his feet, and all over his 
fine frame, he endures not to touch any but the softest persons, nor in 
any but their softest parts, he cannot but be extremely delicate and 
tender. Thus have we seen that Love is full of youth, delicacy and 
tenderness. He is, besides, of a soft and yielding substance. For it 


' For the proper manner in which these things are to be understood, see the 
apology for the fables of Homer, in Vol. I [TTS vol. IX} of this work. -T. 


t Iliad 19, 92. 


would be impossible for him to diffuse himself through every part of us, 
and penetrate into our inmost soul, or to make his first entry and his 
final exit unperceived by us, if his substance were hard and resisting to 
the touch. But a clear proof of his yielding, easy and pliant form is that 
gracefulness of person, which it is certain belongs to him in the highest 
degree by the acknowledgement of all: for Ungracefulness and Love 
never agree, but are always visibly at variance. That he excels in beauty 
of colour, is evident from his way of life, in that he is continually 
conversant with flowers, his own likeness. For Love resides not in a 
body, or in a soul, or any other place, where flowers never sprung; or, 
if they did, where they are all fallen, and the place quite deflowered. 
But wherever a spot is to be found flowery and fragrant, he there seats 
himself and settles his abode. Concerning the beauty of this deity thus 
much is sufficient;' though much still remains unsaid. I am to speak 
next on the subject of his virtue.* And here the highest praise which 
can be attributed to any being is justly due to Love; that he does no 
injury to God or man; nor by God or man can he be injured. He never 
acts through compulsion or force himself; for compulsion or force 
cannot reach Love: nor ever forces he or compels others; for every being 
obeys freely and willingly every dictate and command of Love: where 
both parties then are willing, and each is freely consenting to the other, 
those in the city who are kings, the laws, say there 1s no injustice done. 
But not only the perfection of justice belongs to Love; he is equally 
endued with consummate temperance. For to be superior to pleasure, 
and to govern the desires of it, is every where called temperance. Now 
it is universally agreed, that no pleasure is superior to Love; but, on the 
contrary, that all pleasures are his inferiors. If so, they must be subjects 
and servants, all of them, to Love; and he must rule, and be the master. 
Having dominion thus over all pleasures and all desires, in the highest 
degree must he be temperate. Then, in point of valour, not Mars 
himself can pretend to vie with Love. For it is not, Mars has Love, but 


Love has Mars;*! the Love, as fame says, of Venus. Now the person 
who has another in his possession must have the mastery over that 
person whom he possesses. The subduer and master then of him who 


t Thus far Agatho has confounded the object of Love, the amiable, with the passion 
itself, considered as refined, and peculiarly belonging to the human species. -S. 


* From allegory, and metaphor, and true wit, Agatho descends to pun and quibble, 
and playing on words, with scarce a semblance of just thought. In this next part of his 
description he means, by Love, that grosser part of the passion, common to all animals: 
and this too he confounds with the satisfaction of it through enjoyment. -S. 
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in valour excels all others, must himself in that virtue excel without 
exception all. Thus we have already shown the justice, temperance, and 
fortitude of this God. To show his wisdom is yet wanting: and I must 
do my best to be no way wanting to my subject. In the first place then, 
that I may honour my own art, like Eryximachus, with my first regards, 
in the wisdom of poetry Love is so great a master that he is able to 
make any one a poet.” For, though a man be ever so much a stranger 
to the Muses, yet, as soon as his soul is touched by Love, he becomes a 
poet. it concerns me to lay a particular stress on this argument, to 
prove Love an excellent poet,” in all that kind of creative power” which 
is the proper province of the Muses. For no being can impart to 
another that which itself has not, or teach another that which itself 
knows not. In the other kind of the creative power, the making of 
animals, it is undeniably to the wisdom of this deity that all living 
things owe their generation and production. Then, for the works of the 
mechanic arts, know we not that every artist who hath Love for his 
teacher becomes eminent and illustrious; but that the artist whom Love 
inspires not and animates never rises from obscurity? The bowman’s 
art, the art of healing, and that of divination, were the inventions of 
Apollo, under the guidance of Love, and the influence of his auspicious 
power. So that the God of Wisdom himself, we see, was the disciple of 
the God of Love. Prompted by Love, the Muses invented the art of 
music, Vulcan the art of working metals, Minerva the art of weaving, 
and Jupiter the art of well governing the Gods and mortals. From the 
beginning of that era were the affairs of the Gods well settled; from the 
time when Love arose and interposed among them, - the Love certainly 
of beauty; for disorder and deformity are by no means the objects of 
Love. Antecedent to that time it was, as I observed before, that those 
many sad and strange accidents, they tell us, befell the Gods: it was 
when Necessity reigned and ruled in all things. But as soon as the 
charms of beauty gave birth to the God whom we celebrate, with him 
rose every good which blesses either Gods or mortals. - Thus, Phzdrus, 
in the first place Love, as he appears to me, is most excellent himself in 
beauty and in virtue; in the next place, he is the cause of the like 
excellencies in other beings. I feel within me an inclination to make a 
verse or two on this subject, on the effects which Love produces:- 


The rugged main he smooths, the rage of men 
He softens; thro’ the troubled air he spreads 
A calm, and lulls the unquiet soul to rest. 
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It is he who frees us from reserve and strangeness; and who procures us 


openness and intimacy: it is he who establishes social meetings and 
assemblies, such as this of ours: in festival entertainments, in dances, and 
in feasts, he is the manager, the leader, and the founder; introducing 
courtesy and sweetness, banishing rusticity and savageness; dispensing 
abroad benevolence and kindness, restraining malignity and ill-will: 
propitious, gracious, and good to all: the admired spectacle of wise men, 
the heart-felt delight of Gods: the envy of those to whose lot he falls 
not, the acquisition of such only as are fortunate: the parent of delicacy 
and tenderness, of elegance and grace, of attractive charms and amorous 
desires: observant of good, overlooking evil: in difficulties, in fears, in 
silent wishes, and in soft addresses, the protector, the encourager, the 
patron, and the inspirer: of Gods and men, of all linked together, the 
beauty and the ornament: a guide to all which is good and amiable, the 
best and the most charming: whom it is the duty of every one to follow; 


joining in chorus to his praise, or bearing part in that sweet song sung 
by Love himself, with which he softens the heart and soothes the mind 


of every God and mortal. - This is my speech, Phedrus, which I 
consecrate to Love; a speech, partly jocose and partly serious, such as the 
best of my poor abilities in wit and eloquence are able to furnish out. 

When Agatho had done speaking, Aristodemus told me, the room rang 
with the applauses of the company; all of them loudly declaring, that 
Agatho’s speech on Love was worthy of himself, and worthy of the God 
in whose honour it was spoken. - Upon which Socrates, directing his 
eyes to Eryximachus, said, Well, what think you now, you son of 


Acumenus? Think you not that I had good grounds for those fears I 
told you I was under? and that I spake prophetically, when I said that 


Agatho would make an admirable speech, and that I should be driven to 
distress? - The first thing, replied Eryximachus, I think you foretold 
truly, "that Agatho’s speech would be excellent;" - but the other, that 
"yourself would be driven to distress," I do not believe was a true 
prophecy. - How, my good friend, said Socrates, should I avoid being at 
a loss, and distressed for something to say? or how, indeed, could any 
other person, who was to speak, after a speech on the same subject so 
full of beauty and variety?: It was not, I must acknowledge, in all 
respects, and in all the parts of it, equally admirable: but who, that heard 
the conclusion, could help being astonished at the elegant choice of 

words, and beauty of the diction? For my part, when I consider how _ 
little I shall be able to say any thing that will not fall far short of it, I 


should be tempted to run away for very shame, had I any possibility of 
making my escape. For, whilst he was speaking, he put me in mind of 
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Gorgias: and, to say the truth, that which Homer relates struck me at 
that time very sensibly. Now, thought I, what if Agatho should at the 
last send forth the head of that formidable speaker Gorgias” to assault 
my imagination; and thus should, by the conclusion of his speech, stop 
my speech, and turn into stone my speaking faculties! - I considered, 
how ridiculous it was in me to profess myself a great master in love 
matters, and consent to bear a part with you in making panegyrics on 
Love, when at the same time I was entirely ignorant of the affair we 
undertook, and knew not the right way to celebrate the praise of any 
thing. For I was so silly’ as to imagine that we ought never to say any 
thing but what was true in our encomiums on any subject whatever; 
that the real properties of it were the materials which lay before us, as 
it were, to work on; and that the business of a panegyrist was nothing 
more than out of these materials to select the handsomest and best, and 
frame them together in the most skilful and the best manner. 
Prepossessed with this imagination, I had entertained a strong opinion 
that I should speak well on the subject proposed, because I well knew 
what praises were with truth to be ascribed to Love. Whereas I now 
find that this is not the right way of making a panegyric; but that, when 
we praise, we are to attribute to our subject all qualities which are great 
and good, whether they truly belong to it or not. Should our 
encomiums happen to be false, the falsehood of them, to be sure, is not 
material. For the proposal, it seems, was this, that each of us should 
make a panegyric, which, by common consent, was to pass and be taken 
for a panegyric made on Love; and not to make a panegyric properly 
belonging to Love, or such a one as he truly merited. Hence it is, I 
presume, that you gather from all quarters every topic of praise, and 
attribute to Love all kinds of perfection; representing him and his 
operations to be of such a nature, that he cannot fail of appearing in the 
highest degree beautiful and good - to all those I mean who are 
unacquainted with him - for he certainly can never be deemed so by 
those who know him: and thus the panegyric is made fine and pompous: 
But, for my part, I was an utter stranger to the composing of panegyrics 
after this manner; and in my ignorance it was that I agreed to be one of 


' Socrates, having satirized Agatho’s style, with regard to the affected ornaments of 
it, and its want of simplicity; but doing it with that delicate and fine humour in which 
he led the way to all the politer satirists, particularly to the Roman poet Horace, and 
our own Addison; proceeds now, in that ironical way peculiar to himself, to satirize the 
sentiments in Agatho’s speech, with regard to their want of truth, justness of thought, 
and pertinence to the subject. -S. 
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the composers. Only with my tongue, therefore, did I engage myself; 
my mind was no party to the agreement. And so farewell to it; for I 
shall never make panegyrics in this way: I should not, indeed, know 


to speak after my own manner; for I mean not to set my speech in 
competition with any of yours, and so run the risk of being deservedly 
laughed at. Consider, therefore, Phzdrus, for it is your affair, whether 
such a kind of speech as you have to expect from me would be agreeable 
to you; and whether you would like to hear the truth spoken 


concerning Love in terms no higher than are adequate and fitting, and 
with such a disposition of the several particulars as shall happen to arise 


from the nature of the subject. Phzdrus, then, and the rest of the 
company, made it their joint request to him, that he would speak in the 
manner which he himself judged to be the most proper. - But stay, said 
Socrates; give me leave first to propose to Agatho a few questions; that, 


after we have agreed together on some necessary premises, I may the 


better proceed to what I have to say. You have my consent, said 
Phzdrus, so propose your questions. - Socrates then, as Aristodemus told 
me, began in this manner:- 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEECH OF SOCRATES. 


In my opinion, my friend Agatho, you began your speech well, in 
saying that we ought in the first place to set forth the nature of Love, 
what he is in himself, and afterward to show his effects, and what he 


operates in others. This introduction of yours I must approve of. Now, 
then, tell me further concerning Love: and since you have so fairly and 
amply displayed the other parts of his nature and character, answer me 
also to this question, whether Love is a being of such a kind as to be of 
something;' or whether he is of nothing? I ask you not, whether he is 
of some father or mother; for the question, whether Love is the love of 
father or mother, would be ridiculous; but I mean it in the same sense 
as if the subject of my question was the very thing now mentioned, that 
is, a father; and the question itself was, whether a father was the father 
of something, or not: in this case you would certainly answer, if you 
answered rightly, that a father was the father of a son or of a daughter: - 


t That is, whether his nature is absolute, not of necessity inferring the coexistence 
of any other being; or whether it is relative, in which the being of some correlative 1s 


implied. -S. 
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Would you not? - Certainly I should, said Agatho. - And an answer of 


the same kind you would give me, said Socrates, if I asked you 
concerning a mother. - Agatho again assented. - Answer me now, said 
Socrates, to a question or two more, that you may the better apprehend 
my meaning. Suppose I were to ask you concerning a brother, with 
regard to that very circumstance, his being a brother, is he brother to 
some person or not? - Agatho answered in the affirmative. - And is not 
this person, said Socrates, either a brother or a sister? - To which when 
Agatho had assented, Try then, said Socrates, to tell me concerning 
Love; is it the love of nothing, or of something? - Of something, by all 
means, replied Agatho. - Whatever you think that something to be, said 
Socrates, for the present keep your thought to yourself; only remember 
it. And let me ask you this question further, relating to Love: Does 
Love desire that something of which it is the love, or does it not? - 
Desires it, answered Agatho, without doubt. - Whether, when possessed 
of that which it desires, of that which it is in love with, does it then 
desire it? or only when not possessed of it? - Only when not possessed 
of it, it is probable, replied Agatho. - Instead of being probable, said 
Socrates, consider if it be not necessary that every being which feels any 
desire should desire only that which it is in want of; and that as far as 
any being is free from want, so far it must be free also from desire. 
Now to me, Agatho, this appears in the highest degree necessary. But 
how does it appear to you? - To me in the same manner, replied 
Agatho. - You say well, said Socrates. I ask you then, Can a man whose 
size 1s large wish to be a man of large size? or a man who is strong, can 
he wish to be strong? - The impossibility of this, replied Agatho, follows 
from what we have just now agreed in. For the man who is what he 
would wish to be, must in that respect, and so far, be free from want. - 
True, said Socrates: for, if it were possible that the strong could wish 
to be strong, the swift wish to be swift, and the healthy wish to be 
healthy, one might then perhaps imagine it equally possible in all cases 
of the like kind, that such as are possessed of any thing good or ` 
advantageous could desire that which they already have. I mention this 
in general, to prevent our being imposed upon. For the person who 
enjoys any of these advantages, if you consider, Agatho, must appear to 
you to have of necessity at present that which he has, whether he wills 
it, or not: and how can this ever be the object of his desire? Should any 
man, therefore, say thus: I, who am now in health, desire to be healthy; 
or, I, who now have riches, desire to be rich, and long for those very 
things which I have; we should make him this reply: - You mean, friend, 


you that are at present possessed of riches, or health, or strength, would 
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be glad to continue in possession of them always: for at this present you 
possess them, whether you will or not. When you say, therefore, that 
you desire what is present with you, consider, whether you mean any 
other thing than this; you would be glad that what is present with you 
now might be present; with you for the time to come. Would he not 
acknowledge, think you, that this was his only meaning?! - Agatho 
agreed that he would - This then, said Socrates, is to love and desire that 
from which he is now at some distance, neither as yet has he; and that 
is, the preserving of what he possesses at the present, and his continuing 
in possession of it for the future. - It certainly is so, replied Agatho. - 
This man, therefore, said Socrates, and every one who feels desire, 
desires that which lies not ready for his enjoyment, that which is not 
present with him, that which he has not, that which he himself is not, 
and that which he is in want of; such things only being the objects of 
love and of desire. - Agatho to this entirely assented. - Come then, said 
Socrates, let us agree upon these conclusions: Is not Love, in the first 
place, love of something? in the next place, is it not love of that which 
. is wanting? - Clearly so, replied Agatho. - Now then, said Socrates, 
recollect what it was you told us in your speech was the proper object 
of Love. But I, if you please, will remind you of it. I think you said 
something like this, “that the affairs of the Gods were put in good order, 
and well established, through love of things beautiful: for that things of 
opposite kind to these could never be the objects of love.” Did you not 
tell us some such thing? - I own it, answered Agatho. - You own the 
truth, my good friend, replied Socrates. Now, if this be as you say, 
must not Love be love of beauty, and not of deformity? - I agree, said 
Agatho. - And have you not agreed too, said Socrates, that Love is love 
of something which is wanting, and not of any thing possessed already? - 
True, replied Agatho. - It follows then, said Socrates, that Love 1s not in 
possession, but in want, of beauty. - It follows of necessity, said Agatho. 
Well then, said Socrates, that to which beauty is absolutely wanting, that 


which is totally unpossessed of beauty, do you call that beautiful? - 
Certainly not, replied Agatho. - Are you still then, said Socrates, of the 
same opinion, that Love is beautiful, if we have reasoned rightly? - 


' In Stephens’s edition of the original we here read, a\XA@ Ti opodoyor’ av; as if the 
confession was demanded from Agatho in his own person. In all the former editions, 
however, it is rightly printed, opodoyorr’ a». But we presume they are all wrong in 
giving us aAdo Ti [Star Svory] instead of aAdore [5c’ €v0¢] whether; misled probably by 
the preceding sentence, where aAdo rt signifies any other thing, and is therefore rightly 


there divided into two words. -S. 
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Agatho then made answer: I am in danger, Socrates, of being found 
ignorant in the subject I undertook to praise. - You have honestly and 
fairly spoken, said Socrates. And now answer me to this little question 
more: Think you not that every thing good is also fair and beautiful? - 
I do, replied Agatho. - If then, said Socrates, Love be in want of beauty, 
and if every thing good be fair and beautiful, Love must be in want of 
good too. - I am not able, replied Agatho, to argue against you, Socrates; 
and therefore I admit it to be true what you say. - You are not able, my 
beloved Agatho, said Socrates, to argue against the truth: for to argue 
apainst Socrates is nothing difficult. And here shall I dismiss you from 
being further questioned. But the discourse concerning Love, which | 
heard formerly from Diotima the prophetess, a woman wise and 
knowing in these and many other subjects; so profoundly knowing, that 
when the plague seemed to be approaching Athens, and when the people 
offered sacrifice to avert it, she caused the coming of that distemper to 
be delayed for the space of ten years; (she it was who instructed me in 
the knowledge of all things that appertain to Love;) a discourse, I say, 
on this subject, which I once heard from her, I will try if I can relate 
again to you; laying down, for the foundation of it, those points agreed 
on just now between me and Agatho; but purposing, however, to relate 
the whole of this by myself, as well as I am able. 


THE SPEECH OF SOCRATES 


Right and proper it is, Agatho, to follow the method marked out by 
you; in the first place, to declare what kind of a being Love is, and 
afterwards to show what are the effects produced by him. Now I think 
the easiest way that I can take, in executing this plan, will be to lay 
before you the whole of this doctrine in the very manner and order in 
which I myself was examined and lectured on the subject by Diotima. 
She began with me, on my saying to her much the same things that 
were asserted just now by Agatho; that Love was a deity excellent in - 
goodness, and was also one of those who were fair and beautiful. And 
she refuted me with the same arguments I have made use of to refute 
Agatho; proving to me that Love, according to my own account of him, 
was neither beautiful nor good. How say you, Diotima? then said I. Is 
Love an ugly and an evil being? - Soft, replied she; no abusive language: 
do you imagine that every being who is not beautiful, must of course be 
ugly? - Without doubt, answered I. - And every being who is not wise, 
said she, do you conclude it must be ignorant? Do you not see there is 
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something between wisdom and ignorance?’ I asked her, what that 
could be. - To think of things rightly, as being what they really are, 
without being able to assign a reason why they are such. Do you not 
perceive, said she, that this is not to have the science or true knowledge 
of them? For, where the cause or reason of a thing remains unknown,* 
how can there be science. Nor yet is it ignorance: for that which errs 
not from the truth, how should that be ignorance? Such then is right 
opinion, something between wisdom and ignorance. - You are certainly 
in the right, said I. - Deem it not necessary then, said she, that what is 
not beautiful should be ugly; or that what is not good must of 
consequence be evil. To apply this to the case of Love; though you 
have agreed, he is neither good nor beautiful, yet imagine not he must 
ever the more on that account be ugly and evil; but something between 


those opposites. - Well, said I, but he is acknowledged by all to be a 
powerful God, however. - By all who know him, do you mean, said she, 
or by all who know him not? - By all universally, replied I. - Upon 
which she smiled, and said, How, Socrates, should he be acknowledged 
a powerful God by those who absolutely deny his divinity? - Who are 


they? said I. - You yourself, replied she, are one of them, and I am 
another. - Explain your meaning, said I. - My meaning, said she, is easy 
to be explained. For answer me to this question: say you not that the 
Gods are, all of them, blest and happy? or would you offer to say of 
any one of the Gods, that he was not a blest and happy being? - Not I, 
for my part, said I, by Jupiter. - By a happy being, said she, do you not 
mean a being possessed of things fair, beautiful and good? - It is granted, 
answered I. - And you granted before, said she, that Love, from his 
indigence and want of things good and beautiful, desired those things of 
which he was destitute. - I allowed it. - How then, said she, can he be 
a God, he who 1s destitute of things fair, beautiful and good? - It 
appears, said I, that he by no means can. - You see then, said she, that, 
even in your own judgment, Love is no God. - What! said I, must Love 
then be a mortal? - Far from that, replied she. - Of what nature was he 


then? I asked her. - Of like kind, answered she, with those natures we 
have just now been speaking of, an intermediate one, between the moral 


and the immortal. - But what in particular, O Diotima? A great 


t See the Meno near the conclusion, and the fifth and seventh books of the Republic. 
It may suffice for the present to observe, that true opinion is a medium between wisdom 


properly so called, ie. an intellectual knowledge of the causes and principles of things, 


and ignorance. -T. 
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dæmon,” replied she. For the demon-kind' is of an intermediate nature 
between the divine and the human. - What is the power and virtue, said 
I, of this intermediate kind of being? - To transmit and to interpret to 
the Gods, said she, what comes from men; and to men, in like manner, 
what comes from the Gods; from men their petitions and their sacrifices; 
from the Gods in return, the revelation of their will. Thus these beings, 
standing in the middle rank between divine and human, fill up the 
vacant space, and link together all intelligent nature. Through their 
intervention proceeds every kind of divination, and the priestly art 
relating to sacrifices, and the mysteries and incantations, with the whole 
of divination and magic. For divinity is not mingled with man; but by 
means of that middle nature is carried on all converse and 
communication between the Gods and mortals, whether in sleep or 
waking. Whoever has wisdom and skill in things of this kind is a 
dzmoniacal man: the knowing and skilful in any other thing, whether 
in the arts, or certain manual operations, are illiberal and sordid. These 
dzemons are many and various. One of them is Love. - But, said I, from 
what parents was he born? - The history of his parentage, replied she, 
is somewhat long to relate: however, I will give you the relation. At 
the birth of Venus, The Gods, to celebrate that event, made a feast; at 
which was present, amongst the rest, Plenty,” the son of Counsel. After 
they had supped, Poverty came a-begging, an abundance of dainties being 
there, and loitered about the door. Just then Plenty, intoxicated with 
nectar,* (for as yet wine’ was not) went out into the gardens of Jupiter; 
and oppressed with the load of liquor that he had drunk, fell asleep.’ 
Poverty, therefore, desiring through her indigence to have a child from 
Plenty, artfully lay down by him, and became with child of Love. 
Hence it is that Love is the constant follower and attendant of Venus, 
as having been begotten on the birth-day of the Goddess: being also, by 


t For a copious account of demons, their nature, species, and employments, see the 


second Note on the First Alcibiades. 


t Intoxication with nectar signifies that deific energy through which divine natures 
are enabled to provide immutably for all things. 


s This signifies nothing more than that wine belongs to the sensible, and not to the 
intelligible world. By the gardens of Jupiter, we may conceive that the splendour, grace, 
and empyrean beauty of the demiurgic illuminations of the maker of the universe are 
signified, -T. 


` Sleep, when applied to divine natures, signifies an energy separate from sensibles. 
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his natural disposition, fond of all beauty, he is the more attached to 


Venus herself on account of her being beautiful. Now, as Love is the 
son of Plenty and of Poverty;, the condition of his life and fortune is as 
follows: in the first place, he is always poor; and is far from being 
either fair or tender, as the multitude imagine him; for he is rough, and 
hard, and dry, without shoes to his feet, and without a house or any 
covering to his head; always grovelling on the earth, and lying on the 
bare ground, at doors, and in the streets, in the open air; partaking thus 
of his mother’s disposition, and living in perpetual want. On the other 
hand, he derives from his father’s side qualities very different from those 
others: for hence it is that he is full of designs upon the good and the 
fair: hence it is that he is courageous, sprightly, and prompt to action; 
a mighty sportsman, always contriving some new device to entrap his 
game: much addicted to thought, and fruitful in expedients; all his life 
philosophizing, powerful in magic and enchantment, nor less so in 
sophistry. His nature is not mortal, in the common way of mortality, 
nor yet is it immortal, after the manner of the immortal Gods; for 
sometimes, in one and the same day, he lives and flourishes, when he 
happens to fare well; and presently afterwards he dies; and soon after 
that revives again, as partaking of his father’s nature. Whatever 
abundance flows in upon him 1s continually stealing way from him: so 
that Love is never absolutely in a state either of affluence or of 
indigence. Again, he is seated in the midst between Wisdom and 
Ignorance. For the case is this with regard to wisdom: - None of the 
Gods philosophize, or desire to become wise; for they are so; and if 
there be any other being beside the Gods who 1s truly wise, neither does 
such a being philosophize. Nor yet does philosophy, or the search of 
Wisdom, belong to the Ignorant.’ For on this very account is the 
condition of Ignorance so wretched, that notwithstanding she is neither 
fair, good, nor wise, yet she thinks she has no need of any kind of 
amendment or improvement. So that the ignorant, not imagining 
themselves in need, neither seek nor desire that which they think they 
want not. - Who are they then, O Diotima, said I, who philosophize, if 
they are neither the wise nor the ignorant? - That is evident, said she: 
even a child may now discover that they must be such as stand in the 
middle rank of being; in the number of whom is Love. For wisdom 1s 


' This passage in the Greek original is thus printed: avro yap rouvro eon xade Tov 
apodux; but we presume that either the last word of these should be printed apodig, 


figuratively meaning apaðeu or else, that the first words should be thus printed, avte 
Yap TouTY. -S. 


among the things of highest beauty; and all beauty is the object of love. 
It follows therefore of necessity, that Love is a philosopher, or a lover 
of wisdom; and that, as such, he stands between the adept in wisdom 
and the wholly ignorant. This, as well as all the rest of his condition, 
is owing to his parentage; as he derives his birth from a father wise and 
rich in all things, and from a mother unwise and in want of all things. 
Such, dear Socrates, is the nature of this demon. But that you had 
other thoughts of that being, whom you took for Love, 1s not at all 
surprising. For, if I may guess from the description you gave of him 
yourself, you seem to have taken for Love that which is beloved, not 
that which loves: and from this mistake it arose, as I imagine, that Love 
appeared to you in all respects so beauteous. For the object of love, the 
amiable, is truly beauteous and delicate, is perfect and completely blest. 
But to the subject of love, the lover, belongs a different nature, such a 
one as I have described to you. - Be it granted such, Diotima, said I; for 
what you tell me bids fair to be the truth. But now, such being his 
nature, of what advantage is he to human kind? - This, Socrates, said 
she, in the next place, I shall do my best to teach you. Already then it 
appears what kind of being Love is, and of what parents he was born: 
and that his object is beauty you yourself have asserted. Now what 
answer shall we make should we be asked this question, "O Socrates and 
Diotima! how or in what respect mean ye, when ye say that beauty is 
the object of Love?" - To express the meaning of my question in plainer 
terms, said she, What is it which the lover of beauty longs for? - To be 
in possession, said I, of the beloved beauty. - Your answer, said she, 
draws on a further question: What will be the state or condition of that 
man who is in possession of his beloved beauty? - I told her, I could by 
no means answer readily to such a question. - Suppose then, said she, 
that changing the subject of the question, and putting good in the place 
of beauty, one were to ask you thus, and say, Answer me, socrates, to 
this question, What is it which the lover of good longs for? - To be in 
possession of that good, answered I. - And what, she asked me again, 
will be the state of that man who is in possession of good? - This, said 
I, is a question I can answer with much less difficulty, thus: that such a 
man will be happy. - Right, said she; for by the possessing of good 
things it is that the happy are in that happy state which they enjoy. 
Nor is there any room to question further, and ask, Why, or for the 
sake of what, a man wishes to be happy; but a conclusive answer appears 
to have been given, fully satisfactory. - True, said I, without dispute. - 
Now this wishing and this longing, said she, let me ask you, whether in 
your opinion it is common to all men; whether you think that all wish 
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to be always in possession of things good; or how otherwise? - I think 
just so, replied I, that such a wish is common to all. - Well then, 
Socrates, said she, must we not acknowledge that all men are in love; 
seeing that the affections of them all are always fixed on the same 
things? or shall we say that some are in love, and some are not? - It is 
a thought, said I, which, I confess, a little surprises me. - Be not 
surprised, said she; for the case is nothing more than this, that the name 
of love, which belongs to all love in general, we appropriate to one 
particular kind of love, singled out from the others, which we 
distinguish by other names. - To make me conceive your meaning more 
perfectly, said I, cannot you produce some other case parallel to this? - 
I can, said she. The following case 1s parallel: Making or creating, you 
know, comprehends many kinds of operation. For all cause by which 
any thing proceeds out of non-being into being! is creation. So that all 


the operations and all the works executed through any of the arts, are 
indeed so many creations: and all the artists and the workmen are real 


creators, makers, or poets. - True, said I. - And yet you know, continued 
she, they are not all of them called poets or makers, but are 
distinguished by different names: whilst one particular kind of creation, 
that which is performed in metre through the Muse’s art is singled out 
from the other kinds; and the name, to which they have all an equal 
right, is given to that alone. For that alone is called poesy or making: 
and the artists in this species of creation only are peculiarly distinguished 
by the name of poets or makers. - Perfectly right, said I. - Just so is it 
then in the case of Love, said she. Universally all desire of things good, 
and all that longing after happiness, which is in every individual of 
human kind, is the mighty Deity of Love, who by secret ways and 
stratagems subdues and governs the hearts of all. His votaries in many 
various ways, such as those engaged in the pursuit of wealth, or strength 
of body, or wisdom, are not said to be in love; nor is the name of lover 
allowed to any such. But to those only who are devoted to Love in one 
particular way, and addict themselves to one certain species of love, we 
appropriate those terms of love, and lovers, and the being in love, which 


' Being does not here signify being or entity in general, but the particular form or 
essence of any thing, the being what it is. So non-being, just before, does not signify 


absolute non-entity, but the non-being of some particular thing, or the want of some 
form, which is afterwards introduced into existence. Accordingly creation, immediately 
after, signifies not what is nowadays generally understood by that term, a making of 
something out of mere nothing; for Plato seems to have had no notion of the possibility 


of this; but here is to be understood the making some form or being, in the sense just 
now mentioned, newly to exist, a particular one, which existed not before. -S. 
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ought to be considered as general terms, applicable in common to all the 
different kinds. - In all appearance, said I, you are entirely in the right. - 
She proceeded, however, to confirm the truth of what she had said, in 
the following manner:- There is a saying, continued she, that lovers are 
in search of the other half of themselves. But my doctrine is, that we 
love neither the half, nor even the whole of ourselves, if it happen not, 
my friend, some way or other to be good. For we are willing to have 
our feet and our hands cut off, though our own, if we deem them 
incurably and absolutely evil. It is not to what is their own that men 


have so strong an attachment, nor do they treat it so tenderly on that 
account, unless there be a man who thinks good to be his own, and 
properly belonging to him, but evil to be foreign to his nature. So true 
is it, that there is no other object of love to man than good alone. Or 


do you think there 1s? - By Jupiter, said I, there appears to me no other. 
- Is this now sufficient for us? said she: and have we done justice to our 


argument if we finish it with this simple and slender conclusion, that all 
men love what is good? - Why not, said I. - What? said she; must we not 
add this, that they long to have possession of the loved good? - This, 
said I, must be added. - And not only now to have possession of it, said 


she again, but to have possession of it for ever too; must not this be 
added further? - This further, said I. - Love then, in fine, said she, is the 
desire of having good in perpetual possession. - Most true, said I; in 
every tittle you are right. - Since then, said she, this general desire is 
found always to subsist and to operate in all, can you tell me in what 
particular way it operates on those who are commonly said to be in 
love? What the aim 1s of such lovers, and what the work or effect of 
this kind of love? - Were I able to tell, O Diotima, replied I, I should 
not have been so full of admiration at your wisdom; nor should I have 
applied myself to you to be taught these very things, if I already knew 
them. - Well, said she, I will teach you then. The aim of these lovers, 
and the work of this love, is to generate upon the beautiful as well in a 
mental way as in that which is corporeal. - Your words, said I, have . 
need of some diviner to interpret them: I confess I do not apprehend 
their meaning. - I will express myself then, said she, in plainer language. 
All of human race, O Socrates, are full of the seeds of generation, both 
in their bodies and in their minds: and when they arrive at maturity of 
age, they naturally long to generate. But generate they cannot upon the 


ugly or uncomely, and only upon the fair and the agreeable. For the 
work of generation is carried on, you know, by means of the natural 
commerce between the two sexes: and this is a work above human art, 
it is divine. For to conceive and to impregnate is to immortalize the 
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kind: it 1s producing immortality out of an animal which is mortal. In 
each of the sexes, therefore, is some immortal and divine principle, the 
cause of conception in the one, and of impregnation in the other. But 
in neither of them can this principle operate effectually, unless the 
subject on which it operates be suitable to it and corresponding. Now 
deformity and ugliness but ill suit with aught which is divine. Beauty 
alone agrees with it and corresponds. For Beauty is that celestial 
influence which favours, and that goddess who patronizes, the work of 
generation. Hence, whenever that which teems with generative power 
approaches that which is beautiful, it smiles benignly; and through the 
delight it feels, opening and diffusing itself abroad, breeds or generates. 
But whenever it meets with that which is deformed or ugly, it grows 
morose, saddens, and contracts itself; it turns away, retires back, and 
generates not; but, restraining the swollen power within, which is ready 
to burst forth, it bears the burthen with uneasiness. Hence it is that 
they who are full of this, and long to generate, employ much of their 
creative power upon that which 1s beautiful: it is because the beautiful 
frees them from those generative throes with which they labour. But, 
Socrates, this is not, as you imagined, the love of beauty. - What is it 
then? said I. - It 1s the love, replied she, of generating and begetting 
issue, there where we find beauty. - Be it so, said I. - It certainly 1s so, 
she replied. - But, said I, what has Love to do with generating? - Because 
generating, answered she, perpetuates and in some manner immortalizes 
that which is mortal. Now, that the desire of immortality must always 
accompany the love of good, follows from what we before agreed in, 
that love was the desire of having good in perpetual possession. For the 
necessary consequence of that position is this, that Love desires 


immortality. 

All these things learned I formerly in a conversation with Diotima, 
discoursing upon Love. At another time she thus questioned me: What 
do you imagine, Socrates, to be the cause of that love, and that desire 
which lately was the subject of conversation between you and me? Do 
you not observe, how vehement are the passions of all brute animals” 
when the season comes in which they couple? Birds as well as beasts, 
you may perceive them all sick with love: so intense is their desire, in 
the first place, to generate and breed. Nor is their ardour less afterwards 
in the rearing of their young. In defence of these, you see them ready 
to engage in fight, the weakest animals with the strongest. To support 
these, you see them willingly themselves perishing with famine; in short, 
doing and suffering for their sakes the utmost possible. Those indeed of 
human kind, continued she, one might imagine acted thus from a motive 
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of reason in themselves: but, in brute animals, can you assign the cause 
why the affections of love should be so deep and strong? - I told her, I 
was at a loss to account for it. - And do you think, said she, ever to 
become a thorough adept in the science of love, if you are at a loss in 
a case so easy? - It is for this very reason, said I, Diotima, as I lately told 
you, that I come to you for instruction: it is because I am sensible how 
much I want it. Do you, therefore, teach me what the cause is of those 
vehement affections you mentioned just now, and of every other 
sentiment and passion incident to love. Upon which she said, If you 
believe that love is, what you have often owned it to be, the desire of 
having good in perpetual possession, you will be at no loss to conceive 
what the cause 1s of those affections. For the case of brute animals and 
that of the human kind are in this respect exactly the same; in both the 
same principle prevails; the mortal nature seeks to be perpetuated, and, 
as far as possible, immortalized. Now this is possible in one only way, 
that is, by generation; in which some new living thing is constantly 
produced to supply the place of the deceased old one. And in no other 
manner than this is life continued to any individual being, of which we 
say that it lives still, and pronounce it to be the same being. Thus every 
man, for instance, from his infancy on to old age, is called the same 
person; though he never has any thing in him which abides with him, 
and is continually a new man; having lost the man he was in his hair, 
in his flesh, in his bones, in his blood, in fine in his whole body. Nor 
in his body only, but in his soul too does he undergo incessant change. 
His ways, his manners, his opinions, his desires and pleasures; his fears 
and sorrows; none of these ever continue in any man the same; but new 
ones are generated and spring up in him, whilst the former fade and die 
away. But a paradox much greater than any yet mentioned is with 
regard to knowledge: not only some new portions of knowledge we 
acquire,’ whilst we lost others, of which we had before been masters; 
and never continue long the same persons as to the sum of our present 
knowledge; but we suffer also the like change in every particular article ` 
of that knowledge. For what we call meditation supposes some 
knowledge to have actually, as it were, left us; and indeed oblivion is the 
departure of this knowledge: meditation then, raising up in the room of 
this departed knowledge a fresh remembrance in our minds, preserves 
in some manner and continues to us that which we had lost; so as to 


' All this necessarily follows from the nature of the human soul; all her energies 
being temporal, though her essence is eternal. She is however able to energize super- 
temporally through a union with an intellect superior to her own. -T. 
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make the memory of it, the likeness, seem the very same thing. Indeed 
every thing mortal is preserved in this only way, not by the absolute 
sameness of it for ever, like things divine, but by leaving behind it, 
when it departs, dies, or vanishes, another in its room, a new being, 
bearing its resemblance. By this contrivance in nature, Socrates, does 
body, and every other thing naturally mortal, partake of immortality. 
Immortal after a different manner is that which naturally is immortal. 
Wonder not, therefore, that all beings are by nature lovingly affected 
towards their offspring. For this affectionate regard, this love, follows 
every being for the sake of immortality. These things, said I, O 
Diotima, wisest of women! undoubtedly are so. - To which she, in the 
language of the most accomplished sophists, replied, You may be 
assured, Socrates, it is the truth. Nor is it less plain, from instances of 
a different kind, that immortality is the great aim and end of all. For, 
if you observe how the love of fame and glory operates on men, and 
what effect it has upon their conduct, you must wonder at their folly in 
labouring so much and suffering so greatly in the pursuit of it, unless 
you consider the mighty power of that passion which possesses them, 
a zeal to become illustrious in after-ages, and to acquire a fame that may 
last for ever and be immortal. For this, more than for the sake of their 
families or friends, are they ready to encounter dangers, to expend their 


treasures, to undergo the severest hardships, and to meet death itself. 
Do you think, continued she, that Alcestis would have died for her 
husband Admetus to preserve his life? or that Achilles would have died 
for his friend Patroclus to avenge his death? or that your Athenian 
Codrus would have died for his children’s sake to secure to them the 
succession of his kingdom? had they not imagined their virtue would 
live for ever in the remembrance of posterity, as it actually does 
throughout all Greece at this very day. Assure yourself their conduct 
had been quite different, had they not been full of this imagination. 
For, with a view to the immortality of virtue, and the never-dying glory 
which attends it, have all great actions ever been performed; a view 
which inspires and animates the performers, in proportion to the degree 
of their own personal worth and excellence. For they are governed by 
that universal passion, the desire of immortality. But though 
immortality be thus fought by all men, yet men of different dispositions 
seek it by different ways. In men of certain constitutions, the generative 
power lies chiefly and eminently in their bodies. Such persons are 
particularly fond of the other sex, and court intimacies chiefly with the 
fair: they are easily enamoured in the vulgar way of love; and procure 
to themselves, by begetting children, the preservation of their names, a 


. remembrance of themselves which they hope will be immortal, a 
happiness to endure for ever. In men of another stamp, the faculties of 
generation are, in as eminent a degree, of the mental kind. For those 
there are who are more prolific in their souls than in their bodies; and 
are full of the seeds of such an offspring as it peculiarly belongs to the 
human soul to conceive and to generate. And what offspring is this, but 
wisdom and every other virtue? Those who generate most, and who are 
parents of the most numerous progeny in this way, are the poets, and 
such artists of other kinds as are said to have been the inventors of their 
respective arts. But by far the most excellent and beauteous part of 
wisdom is that which is conversant in the founding and well-ordering of 
cities and other habitations of men; a part of wisdom distinguished by 
the names of temperance and justice. When the soul of any man has 
been teeming with the seeds of this wisdom from his youth (and of 
divine souls it is the native property thus to teem), as soon as he arrives 
at maturity of age, and those seeds are fully ripened, he longs to sow 
them in the souls of others, and thus to propagate wisdom. In this 
situation of his mind, his whole employment, I suppose, is to look about 
and search for beauty, where he may generate; for never can he generate 
on aught which ts ugly or uncomely. Meeting first then with outward 
beauty, that of the body, he welcomes and embraces it; but turns away 
from where he sees deformity in the body; for his soul is full of love. 
But if, in his further and deeper search, he has the good fortune to meet 
with the inward and hidden beauty of a well-natured and generous soul, 
he then entirely attaches himself, and adheres closely to the whole 
person in whom it is found, the compound of soul and body. He now 
finds in himself a facility and a copiousness of expression when he 
entertains this partner of his soul with discourses concerning virtue; by 
what means it is acquired; what is a character completely good; what 
studies should be pursued; what arts be learnt; and how time should be 
employed in order to the forming such a character. Desirous, therefore, 
thus to form and perfect the object of his love, he undertakes the office 
of preceptor. Indeed, whilst he is conversing intumately with that which 
is fair, those seeds of wisdom, which he was before big with, burst forth 
spontaneous, and he generates. From this time, whether in the presence 
or absence of his mistress, his mind and memory become prompt and 
active; and he readily produces all his mental store. Both the parents 
then join in cherishing, rearing up, and cultivating the fruits of their 
love and amorous converse. Hence it 1s that a friendship of the firmest 
kind cements such a pair; and they are held together by a much stricter 
band of union than by an offspring of their bodies; having a common 
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and joint interest in an offspring from themselves more beautiful and 
more immortal. Who would not choose to be the father of such 
children, rather than of mortals sprung from his body? Who that 
considers Homer, Hesiod, and other excellent poets, with the admiration 
they deserve, would not wish for such an issue as they left behind them, 
an issue of this mental kind, such as perpetuates their memory with the 
highest honour, and procures for them an immortality of fame? Or 
such a posterity, said she, as that whose foundation Lycurgus laid at 
.Lacedæmon, a race of which himself was the first father, the preservers 


of their country and of all Greece? Amongst yourselves, what honours 


are paid to the memory of Solon, who begat the Laws! And abroad as 
well as at home how illustrious are the names of many others, 


Barbarians as well as Grecians, who have exhibited to the world many 
noble actions, and have thus begotten all kinds of virtue! To men like 
these have temples often been erected, on account of such their progeny: 
but never was any man thus honoured on account of his mortal merely 
human offspring. In the mysteries of Love thus far perhaps, Socrates, 
you may be initiated and advanced.‘ But to be perfected, and to attain 
the intuition of what 1s secret and inmost,” introductory to which 1s all 
the rest, if undertaken and performed with a mind rightly disposed, I 
doubt whether you may be able. However, said she, not to be wanting 
in a readiness to give you thorough information, I will do my best to 
conduct you till we have reached the end. Do but you your best to 
follow me. Whoever then enters upon this great affair in a proper 
manner, and begins according to a right method, must have been from 
his earliest youth conversant with bodies that are beautiful. Prepared by 
this acquaintance with beauty, he must, in the first place, if his leader’ 
lead aright, fall in love with some one particular person, fair and 
beauteous; and on her beget fine sentiments and fair discourse. He must 
afterwards consider, that the beauty of outward form, that which he 
admires so highly in his favourite fair one, is sister to a beauty of the 
same kind, which he cannot but see in some other fair. If he can then 
pursue this corporeal beauty, and trace it wherever it is to be found, 
throughout the human species, he must want understanding not to 


t We have here a pause, or break, more solemn and awful than any to be met with 


elsewhere in Plato. But it has great propriety in this place, as it becomes the sublime 
and mysterious character of Diotima; and as it is necessary, besides, for ushering in with 
the greater solemnity those very sublime and mysterious speculations which follow tt. - 
S. 


t That is, his dæmon. -T. 


conceive, that beauty is one and the same thing in all beauteous bodies. 
With this conception in his mind, he must become a lover of all visible 
forms, which are partakers of this beauty; and in consequence of this 
general love, he must moderate the excess of that passion for one only 
female form, which had hitherto engrossed him wholly: for he cannot 
now entertain thoughts extravagantly high of the beauty of any 
particular fair one, a beauty not peculiar to her, but which she partakes 
of in common with all other corporeal forms that are beauteous. After 
this, if he thinks rightly, and knows to estimate the value of things 
justly, he will esteem that beauty which is inward, and lies deep in the 
soul, to be of greater value and worthy of more regard than that which 
is outward, and adorns only the body. As soon, therefore, as he meets 
with a person of a beauteous soul and generous nature, though flowering 
forth but a little in superficial beauty, with this little he is satisfied; he 
has all he wants; he truly loves, and assiduously employs all his thoughts 
and all his care on the object of his affection. Researching in his mind 
and memory, he draws forth, he generates such notions of things, such 
reasonings and discourses, as may best improve his beloved in virtue. 
Thus he arrives, of course, to view beauty in the arts,’ the subjects of 
discipline and study; and comes to discover, that beauty is congenial in 
them all. He now, therefore, accounts all beauty corporeal to be of 
mean and inconsiderable value, as being but a small and inconsiderable 
part of beauty. From the arts he proceeds further to the sciences, and 
beholds beauty no less in these. And by this time having seen, and 
now considering within himself, that beauty is manifold and various, he 
is no longer, like one of our domestics who has conceived a particular 
affection for some child of the family, a mean and illiberal slave to the 
beauty of any one particular, whether person or art, study or practice; 
but betaking himself to the ample sea of beauty, and surveying it with 
the eye of intellect, he begets many beautiful and magnificent reasonings, 
and dianoétic conceptions in prolific philosophy, ull thus being 


t The word here used by Plato is extrmdevpoct, in which he means to include all 
the particulars of right discipline; every study, and every exercise enjoined or 
recommended by ancient policy to the youth of good families and fortunes; in a word, 
all the accomplishments formed by a liberal education. These may all be reduced to 
three kinds; habits of regular and polite behaviour, knowledge of the liberal arts, and 
practice of the liberal exercises of the body. But as all of them depend on principles of 
art, and are acquired by study and discipline, we have used these very words art, study, 
and discipline, in translating Plato’s exirmdevpata, as the most expressive of his whole 
meaning. -S. 
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strengthened and increased, he perceives what that onet science is which 
is so singularly great, as to be the science of so singularly great a 
beauty.* But now try, continued she, to give me all the attention you 
are master of. Whoever then is advanced thus far in the mysteries of 
Love by a right and regular progress of contemplation, approaching new 
to perfect intuition, suddenly he will discover, bursting into view, a 
beauty astonishingly admirable; that very beauty, to the gaining a sight 
of which the aim of all his preceding studies and labours had been 
directed: a beauty, whose peculiar characters are these: In the first place, 
it never had a beginning, nor will ever have an end, but always IS, and 
always flourishes in perfection, unsusceptible of growth or of decay. In 
the next place, it is not beautiful only when looked at one way, or seen 
in one light; at the same time that, viewed another way, or seen in some 
other light, it is far from being beautiful: it is not beautiful only at 
certain times, or with reference only to certain circumstances of things; 
being at other times, or when things are otherwise circumstanced, quite 
the contrary: nor is it beautiful only in some places, or as it appears to 
some persons; whilst in other places, and to other persons, its 
appearance is the reverse of beautiful. Nor can this beauty, which is 
indeed no other than the beautiful itself, ever be the object of 
imagination; as if it had some face or hands of its own, or any other 
parts belonging to body: nor is it some particular reason nor some 
particular science. It resides not in any other being, not in any animal, 
for instance; nor in the earth, nor in the heavens, nor in any other part 
of the universe: but, simple and separate from other things, it subsists 
alone with itself, and possesses an essence eternally uniform. All other 
forms which are beauteous participate of this; but in such a manner they 
participate, that by their generation or destruction this suffers no 
diminution, receives no addition, nor undergoes any kind of alteration. 
When from those lower beauties, reascending by the right way of Love, 
a man begins to gain a sight of this supreme beauty, he must have 
almost attained somewhat of his end. Now to go, or to be led by 
another, along the right way of Love, is this: beginning from those 
beauties of lower rank, to proceed in a continual ascent, all the way 


t This one science is comprehended in Plato’s dialectic, concerning which see the 
Introduction to the Parmenides. 


t This, which is the last pause in the speech, intended to renew and invigorate the 
attention, is very requisite in this place; for it precedes a description as admirable and 
as full of wonder as the being which it describes: and accordingly the strongest attention 
is here expressly demanded. 


proposing this highest beauty as the end; and using the rest but as so 
many steps in the ascent; to proceed from one to two, from two! to all 
beauteous bodies; from the beauty of bodies to that of souls;* from the 
beauty of souls to that of arts; from the beauty of arts to that of 
disciplines; until at length from the disciplines he arrives at that 
discipline which is the discipline of no other thing than of that supreme 
beauty; and thus finally attains to know what is the beautiful itself. - 
Here is to be found, dear Socrates, said the stranger-prophetess,” here if 
any where, the happy life, the ultimate object of desire to man: it 1s to 
live in beholding this consummate beauty; the sight of which if ever you 
attain, it will appear not to be in gold,’ nor in magnificent attire, nor 
in beautiful youths or damsels: with such, however, at present, many of 
you are so entirely taken up, and with the sight of them so absolutely 
charmed, that you would rejoice to spend your whole lives, were it 
possible, in the presence of those enchanting objects, without any 
thoughts of eating or drinking, but feasting your eyes only with their 
beauty, and living always in the bare sight of it. If this be so, what 
effect, think you, would the sight of beauty itself have upon a man, 
were he to see it pure and genuine, not corrupted and stained all over 
with the mixture of flesh, and colours, and much more of like perishing 
and fading trash; but were able to view that divine essence, the beautiful 
itself, in its own simplicity of form? Think you, said she, that the life 


t Plato, in speaking of the ascent in corporeal beauty, very properly says, that after 
passing from one to two, we must proceed to all beautiful bodies: for it is necessary to 
ascend rapidly from the beauty of body to a higher beauty. Mr Sydenham, therefore, 
by changing the word two (though used by Plato) for many in his translation, has, I 


conceive, entirely perverted the accurate sense of the present passage. -T. 


* In the Greek original there seems here to be a considerable omission, which we 
have endeavoured to supply as follows: the supplemental words being those included 
between these marks []; aro Twy kaw» owparwy [ext TAC KAAAC PUXAC, KAL ATO TWH 
Kadwy Puxwy] exe Ta Kade exirndeupara, x.7.. Some such words are plainly necessary 
to make this recapitulation agreeable to the account at large given before. -S. 


S I am sorry to say that nothing can be more absurd than the notes of Mr 
Sydenham on this part of the dialogue. In consequence of being perfectly ignorant of 
the polytheism of the Greeks, he is continually offering violence to the meaning of 
Plato, in order to make that philosopher join with him in ridiculing the religion of 
Greece. Hence, according to Mr Sydenham, Plato, when he here says that the beautiful 
itself is not in gold, nor in beautiful youths or damsels, intends by it to ridicule gilt 
statues, and the notion that such beautiful forms as those of Ganymede and Hebe were 
the ornaments of the court of heaven, and the delight of Jupiter himself! -T. 


of such a man would be contemptible or mean; of the man who always 
directed his eye toward the right object, who looked always at real 
beauty, and was conversant with it continually? Perceive you not, said 
she, that in beholding the beautiful with that eye, with which alone it 
is possible to behold it, thus, and thus only, could a man ever attain to 
generate, not the images or semblances of virtue, as not having his 
intimate commerce with an image or a semblance; but virtue true, real, 
and substantial, from the converse and embraces of that which is real 
and true. Thus begetting true virtue, and bringing her up till she is 
grown mature, he would become a favourite of the Gods; and at length 
would be, if any man ever be, himself one of the immortals. - The 
doctrines which I have now delivered to you, Phzdrus, and to the rest 
of my friends here, I was taught by Diotima, and am persuaded they are 
true. Full of this persuasion myself, I endeavour to persuade others, and 
to show them, that it is difficult for any man to find a better guide or 
assistant to him than Love, in his way to happiness. And on this 
account, I further contend, that every man ought to pay all due honours 
to that patron of human nature. For my own part, I make it my chief 


study to cultivate the art which Love teaches, and employ myself upon 
the subjects proper for the exercise of that art with a particular 


attention; encouraging others to follow my example, and at all times, as 
well as now, celebrating the power and virtue of Love as far as I am 
able. - This speech, Phzdrus, you may accept, if you are so pleased, for 
a panegyric in praise of Love: or if you choose to call it by any other 
name, and to take it in any other sense, be that its right name, and that 
its proper acceptation. 


THE SPEECH OF ALCIBIADES. 


Socrates having thus spoken the rest praised his oration; but 
Aristophanes endeavoured to say something, because Socrates in his 
speech had mentioned him. On a sudden, however, a loud knocking 
was heard at the door of the porch, together with the voices of the 
intoxicated, and the sound of the pipe. Upon this Agatho said to the 
servants, See who are there; and if there is any one among them fit for 
this company, call him in: if not, say that we are no longer drinking. 
Not long after this the voice of Alcibiades, who was very much 
intoxicated, was heard in the court, asking where Agatho was, and 
commanding to be led to him. The flute-player, therefore, and some 
other of his companions, brought him to Agatho, and stood with him 
at the doors, he being crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, having 
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many fillets on his head, and exclaiming, All hail, my friends! Either 
receive as your associate in drinking a man very much intoxicated, or let 
us depart, crowning Agatho alone, for whose sake we came. For I could 
not, says he, be with you yesterday; but now I come with fillets on my 
head, that, from my own, I may crown the head of the wisest and the 
most beautiful person, if I may be allowed so to speak. Do you, 
therefore, laugh at me as one intoxicated? However, though you may 
laugh, I well know that I speak the truth. But tell me immediately, 
whether I may come in to him or not; and whether you continue 
drinking or not? All the company, therefore, was in an uproar, and 
ordered him to enter and seat himself: which he accordingly did, and 
called for Agatho. Agatho, therefore, came, led by his companions; and 
Alcibiades at the same time taking off his fillets, that he might crown 
him, did not see Socrates, though he sat before him, but sat near 
Agatho, and between him and Socrates: for Socrates had made way for 
him that he might sit. Alcibiades, therefore, being seated, saluted and 
crowned Agatho: and then Agatho said, Boys, take off the shoes of 
Alcibiades, that he may recline as the third among us. Alcibiades said, 
By all means, but asked Who is this third drinking companion of ours? 
and at the same time turning himself round saw Socrates; but seeing 
him, he started, and exclaimed, O Hercules! what is this? Are you again 
sitting here to ensnare me? as it is usual with you to appear suddenly 
where I least expected to find you. And now for what purpose are you 
here? And why do you sit in this place, and not with Aristophanes, or 
with some other who 1s ridiculous, and wishes to be so? But you have 
contrived to sit with the most beautiful of the guests. Then Socrates 
said to Agatho, See if you can assist me; for the love of this man is not 
to me a vile thing; since from the time in which I began to love him I 
am no longer at liberty either to behold or speak to any beautiful 
person. Or does not he, in consequence of emulating and envying me 
in amatory affairs, contrive wonderful devices, and also revile and 
scarcely keep his hands from me? See, therefore, that he does not do ` 
this now, but conciliate us; or, if he should attempt violence, assist me: 
for the mania of this man, and his amatory impulse, very much terrify 
me. - Alcibiades than said, There is no occasion for any conciliation 
between you and me. I shall, however, at some other time take 
vengeance on you for these things. But now, Agatho, says he, give me 
some of the fillets, that I may crown the wonderful head of this man, 
that he may not blame me that I have crowned you, but not him who 
vanquishes all men in discourse, not only lately as you have done, but 
at all times. And at the same time receiving the fillets, he crowned 
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Socrates, and seated himself. Being seated, therefore, he said, Come 
gentlemen, drink, for you appear to me to be sober. This, however, is 


not to be allowed; for it was agreed that we should drink. I therefore 


engage to be your leader in drinking, till you have drunk enough. But, 
Agatho, pass the cup, if there is any large one. Or, rather, there is no 
occasion for this; but Bring hither, boy, said he, that cooling vessel, 
which seems to hold more than eight cotyle.' Having filled this vessel, 
he first drank himself, and afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for 
Socrates, and at the same time said, This stratagem of mine, gentlemen, 
is nothing to Socrates; for, let him drink as much as any he may 
command, he will not be in the least intoxicated.*’ Socrates, therefore, 
the boy having poured out of the large vessel, drank. But then 
Eryximachus said, How shall we do, Alcibiades? Shall we neither say 
any thing, nor sing any thing, over the cup; but act exactly like those 
that are thirsty? Upon this Alcibiades said, Hail, Eryximachus! best of 
men, sprung from the best and most prudent of fathers. And hail to 
you, said Eryximachus. But what shall we do? That which you order 
us; for it is necessary to be obedient to you. ‘For a man who is a 
physician is equivalent to many others.* Command, therefore, 
whatever you please. Hear then, said Eryximachus. Before you entered, 
it seemed to us to be proper that every one, beginning at the right hand, 


should deliver an oration in praise of Love, to the best of his ability. 
All the rest of us, therefore, have delivered our orations; and it is just, 


since you have not spoken, but have drunk, that you also should deliver 
one: and when you have spoken, you may order Socrates to do whatever 
you please, and he may also order him on his right hand, and in a 
similar manner with respect to the rest. Eryximachus then said, You 
speak well, Alcibiades; but it is not equitable that a man intoxicated 
should engage in a verbal competition with those that are sober. But, 
O blessed man, has Socrates persuaded you with respect to any thing 
which he just now said? Or do you know that every thing which he 
said is just the contrary? For if I, he being present, should praise any 
one, whether God or man, except himself, he would not keep his hands 
from me. Will you not predict better things? said Socrates. By 
Neptune, said Alcibiades, say nothing to these things; for I shall praise 
no other person when you are present. Do so then, said Eryximachus: 
if you will, praise Socrates. How do you say? said Alcibiades. Does it 


t That is, 8/12ths of a peck. 


t! Iliad 11, 514. 


seem to you fit, O Eryximachus, that I should attach this man, and 
revenge myself before you? So then, said Socrates, what have you in 
your mind? Will you praise me for things ridiculous? or what will you 
do? I shall speak the truth. But see if you permit me. Indeed, said 
Socrates, I not only permit, but order you to speak the truth. I shall by 
all means do so, said Alcibiades. But observe, if I should assert any 
thing that is not true, stop me when you please, and say that in this I 
have spoken falsely; for I shall not willingly lie in any thing. And do 
not wonder if, in consequence of recollecting, I narrate different 
circumstances from different places; for it is not an easy thing for a man 
in my condition to enumerate readily, and in succession, thy wonderful 
nature. But, gentlemen, I will thus endeavour to praise Socrates through 
images. He indeed will, perhaps suspect that I shall turn my discourse 
to things ridiculous; but the image will be for the sake of truth, and not 
for the sake of the ridiculous. 

I say, then, that Socrates is most similar to those Silenuses that are 
seated in the workshops of statuaries, which the artists have fabricated 
with pipes or flutes in their hands; and which, when they are bisected, 
appear to contain within statues“ of the Gods. And I again say, that he 
resembles the satyr Marsyas. That your outward form, therefore, 1s 
similar to these, O Socrates, even you yourself will not deny; but that 
you also resemble them in other things, hear in the next place. You are 
contumelious: or are you not? For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will 
bring witnesses. Are you not also a piper much more wonderful than 
Marsyas?! For he charmed men through instruments, by a power 
proceeding from the mouth; and he also accomplishes this even now, 
when any one uses that modulation. For I call the modulation of 
Olympus? that of Marsyas, because he instructed Olympus in it. That 
harmony, therefore, whether it 1s produced by a good piper, or by a bad 
female player on the pipe, alone detains the hearers, and manifests, 
because it is divine, those that stand in need” of the Gods and the 
mysteries,; but you in this respect only differ from that harmony, that ` 
you effect this very same thing by mere words without instruments. 
We, therefore, when we hear some other person relating the discourse 


' A celebrated piper of Celzne in Phrygia. He was so skilful in playing on the 
flute, that he is generally considered as the inventor of it. It is fabled of him, that he 
challenged Apollo to a trial of his skill as a musician; and, being vanquished, the God 
flayed him alive. 


t! Olympus was both a poet and a musician: he was the disciple of Marsyas, and 
flourished before the Trojan war. 
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of another, though he that relates it should be a very good rhetorician, 
yet we pay, as I may say, no attention to it; but when any one hears 
you, or another person, relating your discourses, though he that repeats 
them should be a bad speaker, and whether it be a woman, or a man, or 
a lad, that is the auditor, we are astonished and possessed. I therefore, 
my friends, unless I should appear to be very much intoxicated, will tell 
you upon oath in what manner I have been affected by the discourses 
of this man, and how I am even now affected. For when I hear him, 
my heart leaps much more than that of those who celebrate the 
mysteries of the Corybantes; and my tears flow from his discourses. I 
also see many others affected in the same manner. But when I hear 
Pericles, and other good rhetoricians, I think, indeed, that they speak 
well, but I suffer nothing of this kind; nor is my soul agitated with 
tumult, nor is it indignant, as if it were in a servile condition. But by 
this Marsyas I am often so affected, that it appears to me I ought not to 
live while I lead such a life as I do. You will not, Socrates, say that 
these things are not true. And even now I perceive that, if I were 
willing to listen to him, I could not bear it, but should be affected in the 
very same manner. For he would compel me to acknowledge, that, 
being yet deficient in many things, I neglect myself, but attend to the 
affairs of the Athenians.' By violence, therefore, restraining my ears, 
I depart from him, flying, as it were, from the Syrens, lest I should sit 
with him till I became old. From him alone likewise, of all men, I 
suffer that which no one would think to be in me, to be ashamed of 
something. But I am abashed before him alone. For I am conscious 
that I am unable to deny that what he exhorts me to do ought not to 
be done; but when I depart from him, I am vanquished by the honour 
which I receive from the multitude. I therefore avoid, and fly from 
him; and when I see him I am ashamed, in consequence of what I had 
consented, to do. And often, indeed, it would be a pleasure to me no 
longer to see him among men: and yet again, if this should happen, I 
well know that I should be in a much greater degree afflicted; so that I 


am ignorant in what manner I should use this man. And from the 
modulations, indeed, of this satyr, both I and many others have suffered 


such-like things. 

But hear from me how much he resembles such things as I shall 
assimilate him to, and what a wonderful power he possesses. For be 
well assured of this, that no one of you knows him; but I will manifest 
him, since I have begun to speak. You see then that he is disposed in 


t See the First Alcibiades. 


a very amatory manner towards beautiful things; and that he is always 
conversant with and astonished about these. And again, he knows all 
things, and yet knows nothing;' so that this figure of him is very 
Silenical; for he is externally invested with it, like a carved Silenus. But 
when he 1s opened inwardly, would you think, O my fellow guests, how 
replete he is with temperance? Know also, that neither if any one 1s 
beautiful, does he pay any attention to his beauty, but despises it far 
beyond what you would suppose; nor does he esteem any one for being 
rich, or for possessing any other honour from the things which are 
considered as blessed by the multitude. But he thinks that all these 
possessions are of no worth, and that we are nothing. He also passes the 
whole of his life among men in irony and jest; but when he is serious 
and is opened, I know now whether any one of you has seen the images 
which are within. I however once saw them, and they appeared to me 
to be so divine, golden, all-beautiful and wonderful, that I was 
determined to act in every respect conformably to the advice of Socrates. 
Thinking too that he paid great attention to my beauty, I considered 
this as my gain, and as a circumstance wonderfully fortunate, as I 
conceived that by gratifying Socrates I should hear from him all that he 
knew. For I formed a great opinion of my beauty, and thought it 
admirable. Thus conceiving, as prior to this I had never been with him 
alone without an attendant, I then dismissed my attendant, and remained 
with him alone: for it is necessary to narrate every thing to you truly. 
But now attend to me; and if I lie, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was 
with him, O my fellow guests, I alone with him alone, and expected 
that he would immediately speak to me in such a manner as lovers are 
accustomed to speak to the objects of their love in solitude; and I was 
delighted with the expectation. Nothing however of this kind took 
place; but he discoursed with me as usual till evening, and then departed. 
After this, I incited him to engage with me in gymnastic exercises, 
expecting that I should effect something by this mean. We engaged, 
therefore, in these exercises, and often wrestled together, no one being 
present. But what occasion is there to say more? I did not in the least 
accomplish my purpose. Not succeeding, therefore, in this in any 
respect, it appeared to me that I should attack the man more 
strenuously, since 1t was my determination to ensnare him. Hear now 


' Very few have penetrated the profound meaning of Socrates when he said that he 
knew nothing. But he doubtless intended to signify by this the nothingness of human 
compared with divine knowledge. For to know that this ts the true condition of human 


knowledge, it is necessary to know previously all the natures superior to men. 
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then what the thing was. I invited him to sup with me, in reality 
forming the same stratagem as a lover would for the objects of his love. 
He did not readily accept my invitation: however, some time after he 
accepted it. But when he came, as soon as he had supped, he wished to 
depart; and then I being ashamed consented to his going away. Again 
however attacking him, after supper, I discoursed with him a 
considerable part of the night; and when he again wished to depart, 
observing that it was late, I compelled him to stay. He reposed, 
therefore, in a bed next to mine, and in which he had supped; and no 
other person besides us slept in the house. Thus far then, what I have 
said is well, and might have been said to any one; but you must not hear 
me narrate what follows without first admitting the proverb, that wine 
without childhood‘ and with childhood is true. Besides, to leave in 
obscurity the proud deed of Socrates appears to me unjust in one who 
undertakes to praise him. To which I may add, that I am affected in the 
same manner as he is who is bitten by a viper: for they say he is not 
willing to tell his feelings except to those that are in a similar condition, 
as they alone can know them, and will pardon every thing which he 
may dare to do and say through the pain. I, therefore, have been bit by 
that which gives more pain, and which indeed causes the most acute of 
all pains. For those who have the heart or soul, or whatever else it may 
be proper to call it, bit and wounded by philosophic discourses, find the 
pain to be much more acute than that produced by the bite of the viper, 
and are impelled by it to do and say any thing; when such discourses are 
received in a soul juvenile and not ignoble. Again, therefore, looking at 
Phædrus, Agatho, Eryximachus, Pausanias, Aristodemus, Aristophanes, 
and, in short, Socrates, and the rest of the company. Since all of you, 
said he, partake with me of the mania and Bacchic fury of philosophy, 
on this account let all hear me. For you will pardon what I then did, 
and what I now say. But let the servants, or any other profane® and 
rustic person that may be present, close their ears with mighty gates. 
When, therefore, the lamp was extinguished, and the servants had left 
the room, it appeared to me requisite to employ no dissimulation 
towards him, but freely to tell him my sentiments. And I said, moving 
him, Socrates, are you asleep? Not yet, he replied. Do you know then, 
what I conceive? About what particularly? said he. You appear to me, 


I replied, to be the only lover worthy of me, though you are not 
forward in courting me. But, as I am thus affected, I think it would be 


very stupid, not to gratify you in this particular, and in any thing else 


t Meaning that wine makes both children and others speak the truth. 
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of which you may be in want, whether it be my property, or my 
friends: for nothing is to me more honourable than to become the best 
of men. But I think that no one can give me more assistance in this 
than you. And I should much more fear the reprehensions of the wise, 
in not gratifying such a man, than I should fear the many and the 
unwise by gratifying him. Socrates, having heard me, said, very 
ironically, and very much after his usual manner, O beloved Alcibiades, 
you appear in reality to be no vile person, 1f what you say concerning 
me is true, and there is in me a certain power, through which you can 
be made better, and if also you perceive in me an immense beauty, and 
very much excelling the elegance of your form. If, therefore, perceiving 
this, you endeavour to have communion with me, and to change beauty 
for beauty, you strive to possess much more than I do; for instead of the 
Opinion you endeavour to obtain the truth of beauty, and conceive that 
you shall in reality exchange brass for gold. But, O blessed youth, 
consider more maturely, nor let me be concealed from you, who am 
nothing. For then indeed the sight of the dianoétic power begins to 
perceive acutely, when that of the eye loses its acme. You, however, are 
as yet at a distance from these things. Having heard him, I replied, 
With respect to myself the particulars are such as I have told you, nor 
have I said any thing different from what I conceive; but do you advise 
in such a manner as you may think best both for you and me. This, 
said he, you say well: for in future let us, consulting together, do that 
which appears to be best for us, both about these and other particulars. 
Having heard and replied to these things, and ceasing to speak, as if I 
had thought that he was wounded with a dart, I rose, and would not 
suffer him to speak any more; and wrapping myself round with this old 
garment (for it was winter), I reclined in it, embracing in my arms this 
truly divine and wonderful man, and thus lay the whole night. And 
again, Socrates, neither will you say that I have asserted these things 
falsely. But though I acted in this manner, yet he was victorious, and 
despised, ridiculed, and even insulted my beauty. And as, O my fellow 
guests, you are judges of the haughtiness of Socrates, I call the Gods and 
Goddesses to witness, that I rose from Socrates no otherwise than if I 
had slept with my father, or my elder brother. 

What then do you suppose were my thoughts after this, conceiving 
that I had been despised, but admiring the nature, the temperance and 
fortitude of this man? conceiving that I had met with such a man for 
prudence and fortitude, as I should never have expected to find? Hence 
I could not be in any respect angry with him, nor could I abandon his 
conversation, nor discover any means of alluring him. For I well knew 
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that it is much more difficult to subdue him by money, than it was to 
vanquish Ajax by the sword; and that by which alone I thought he 
might be ensnared deceived me. Hence I wandered about dubious, and 
more enslaved by this man than any one by any other. All these things, 
therefore, were at that time effected by me. After this, he was my 
associate and my daily guest in the military expedition against Potidæa. 
And here, in the first place, he not only surpassed me, but all others, in 
labours. Hence, when we were compelled through a deficiency of 
provisions to fast, as is sometimes the case in armies, the rest were 
nothing to him with respect to endurance. Again, in feasts at the 
military table, he alone was the only person that appeared to enjoy 
them; and though he was unwilling to drink, yet when compelled he 
vanquished all the rest. And what is the most wonderful of all, no one 
ever saw Socrates intoxicated. However, it seems to me that a 
confutation of this will immediately follow.’ But with respect to 
endurance in the severity of the winter (for the winter there is very 


severe), he performed wonders; and once, the cold being so dreadful that 
no one could venture out of his tent, or, if he did venture, he was very 


abundantly clothed, and had his feet bound and wrapt in wool and 
sheep-skins, Socrates then went out with just the same clothing as before 
this he was accustomed to wear. He likewise marched through the ice 
without shoes, more easily than others with shoes. But the soldiers 
beheld him as one who despised them. And thus much for these 
particulars. 

Again, what this strenuous man did and endured in that army, it is 
worth while to hear. For thinking deeply about something one 
morning, he stood considering it; and though he was not able to 
discover what he was investigating, he did not desist, but stood 
exploring. It was now too midday, and the soldiers perceived him, and 
wondering, said one to the other, that Socrates had stood from the 
morning copgitating.” At length some of the Ionian soldiers when it was 
evening, having supped (for it was then summer), laid themselves down 
on the bare ground, that they might observe whether he continued in 
the same posture through the night. But he stood till it was morning 
and the sun rose; after which he departed, having first adored the sun. 
If you are also willing, hear how he conducted himself in battle; for it 
is but just to relate this. For in that engagement in which the 
commanders of the army conferred on me those rewards which are 
usually given to such as have conducted themselves best in battle, no 


t Alcibiades says this as being intoxicated himself. 
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other man saved me than Socrates; for, as I was wounded, he was not 
willing to leave me, but preserved both my arms and me. And I indeed, 
O Socrates, at that time urged the commanders to give you the rewards 
which are bestowed on the most valiant; and for saying this, you neither 
blame me, nor accuse me of speaking falsely. The commanders, 
however, looking to my dignity, wished to give me those rewards, you 
also being more desirous that I should receive them than yourself. 

Further still, O fellow guests, it was well worth while to behold 
Socrates when our army fled from Delium; for I happened to be in that 
battle among the cavalry, but Socrates was among the foot. The ranks, 
therefore, being broken, he and Laches retreated; and I meeting with and 
seeing the troops, immediately exhorted them to take courage, and said 
that I would not abandon them. Here then I could see Socrates better 
than at Potidza; for I was in less fear, because I was on horseback. In 
the first place, therefore, he greatly surpassed Laches in prudent caution; 
and, in the next place, he appeared to me, O Aristophanes, to carry 
himself loftily, as you also say he does here, and darting his eye around 
calmly to survey both friends and enemies; so that it was manifest to 
every one, and even to him that was at a considerable distance, that he 
who touched this man would be very strenuously resisted. Hence both 
he and his companion retreated with security; for scarcely was any one 
attacked who thus conducted himself in the battle, but they pursued 
those that fled rapidly and in disorder. 

There are many other things, indeed, in which Socrates is admirable, 
and for which he might be praised. And in other pursuits, others 
perhaps may merit the same praise; but to resemble no man, neither of 
the ancients nor the moderns, this is a circumstance worthy of all 
wonder. For such as Achilles was, such also it may be conjectured was 
Brasidas’ and others: and again, such as Pericles was, such also it may 
be said were Antenor and Nestor. And there are likewise others that 
after the same manner may be compared with others. But such a 
prodigy is this man, both as to himself and his discourses, that no one 
by searching will find any man that nearly resembles him, neither 
among those of the present age nor among the ancients. He can, 
therefore, only be said to resemble, both in himself and his discourses, 
those things to which I have compared him, viz. no one among men, 
but the Silenuses and Satyrs. For I omitted to mention this before, that 


' Brasidas was a famous Spartan general, who, after many great victories obtained 
over Athens and other Grecian states, died of a wound at Amphipolis, which Cleon the 
Athenian had besieged. 


his discourses are most simular to the Silenuses when opened. For the 
discourses of Socrates, to him who is willing to hear them, will at first 
appear to be perfectly ridiculous; since the nouns and verbs which he 
employs externally enfold a certain gift of a reviling Satyr. For he 
speaks of asses and their burthens, of copper-smiths, shoe-makers and 
tanners, and he always appears to say the same things through the same; 
so that every unskilful and ignorant man will ridicule his words. But he 
who beholds his discourses when opened, and penetrates into their 
depth, will, in the first place, find that they alone of all other discourses 
contain intellect within them; and, in the next place, that they are most 
divine, are replete with numerous images of virtue, and have a very 
ample extent, or rather extend themselves to every thing which it 1s fit 
he should consider who intends to become a truly worthy man. These 
then are the things, my fellow guests, for which I praise and also for 
which I blame Socrates. I have likewise inserted in them the injuries 


which he has done me. Nor has he alone acted in this manner towards 
me, but also towards Charmides the son of Glauce, Euthydemus the son 
of Diocles, and very many others; for he has deceived these, as if he had 
been their lover, when at the same time he rather became the beloved 
object himself. Hence, I caution you, O Agatho, not to be deceived by 
this man, but, knowing what I have suffered, take care, and do not, as 


the proverb says of fools, become wise by experience. 

Aristodemus related, that when Alcibiades had thus spoken, the 
freedom of his speech excited a general laugh, because he appeared to 
have for Socrates an amatory regard. Socrates, therefore, said, You seem 
to me, O Alcibiades, to be sober; for, otherwise, you would not have 
attempted in so elegant and circuitous a manner to conceal that for the 
sake of which you have said all these things, nor would you have 
asserted that which, as if foreign from the purpose, you have added at 
the end; as if the intention of all that you have said was not to separate 
me and Agatho. For you think that I ought to love you and no other, 
and that Agatho ought to be loved by you, and by no one besides. 
Neither is this Satyric and Silenic drama of yours concealed from, but 
is perfectly evident to, us. But, dear Agatho, may none of these his 
contrivances succeed! and let us endeavour that nothing may separate 
you and me. To this Agatho replied, Indeed, Socrates, you appear to 
speak the truth; and I infer that he sits between you and me, that he 
may separate us. He will, however, derive no advantage from this; for 
I will come and sit next to you. By all means, said Socrates, come 
hither, and sit below me. O Jupiter! Alcibiades exclaimed, how much 
do I suffer from this man! He thinks it is necessary to surpass me in 
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every thing; but, O wonderful man, suffer Agatho, if no one else, to sit 
between us. It is impossible, said Socrates: for you have praised me, and 
it is necessary that I should now praise him sitting at my right hand. If, 
therefore, Agatho reclines under you, he certainly will not again praise 
me before he has been praised by me. But cease, O demoniacal man, 
and do not envy my praise of the lad; for I very much desire to pass an 
encomium on him. Excellent! excellent! said Agatho to Alcibiades: there 
is no reason why I should stay here, but there is every reason that I 
should change my seat, that I may be praised by Socrates. These things, 
said Alcibiades, are usual: when Socrates is present, it is impossible for 
any other to share the favours of the beautiful. And now observe how 
easily, and with what persuasive language, he draws this youth to him. 
After this Agatho rose, that he might sit by Socrates: but on a sudden 
many revellers came to the gates, and, finding them open, in 
consequence of some one having gone out, they entered and seated 
themselves. Hence, all things were full of tumult; and as there was no 
longer any order observed, every one was compelled to drink a great 
quantity of wine. Aristodemus therefore said, that Eryximachus and 
Phedrus, and some others, went home to take some sleep; but that he 
slept there very abundantly, the nights being long, and rose about 
daybreak, the cocks then crowing. When, therefore, he had risen, he 
saw that some of the guests were asleep, and that others had departed; 
but that Agatho, Aristophanes, and Socrates, were the only persons 
awake, and were drinking to the right hand out of a great bowl. He 
also added, that Socrates was discoursing with them; but that he did not 
recollect what the discourse was, because he was not present at the 
beginning of it, as he was then asleep. However, the sum of it, he said, 
was this, that Socrates compelled them to acknowledge that it was the 
province of the same person to compose comedy and tragedy; and that 
he who was by art a tragic, was also a comic poet. When they had 
assented to these things by compulsion, and not very readily, 
Aristodemus said, they fell asleep; and that Aristophanes fell asleep first, 
and afterwards, it being now day, Agatho; but that Socrates, they being 
asleep, rising, went out, he as usual following him. And lastly, that 
Socrates went to the Lyceum, and having washed himself as at another 
time, conversed there the whole day, and in the evening went home to 
rest. 


Additional Notes 


on the 


BANQUET 


1 (See page 489, titles) Notes on the persons and setting of the dialogue: 
The readers of Plato will observe, that before each of his dialogues the names 
of the speakers in it are recited, not in the order either of their real dignity, or 


of their importance to the dialogue, as the manner is of modern poets before 


their tragedies and comedies; but according to the order in which they severally 
make their first appearance; and, since in every scene of conversation two or 


more must appear at the same time together, these are named according to the 
order in which they first speak: after the manner we find the persons of the 
drama enumerated before all the dramatic writings of the ancients. 

Apollodorus was a disciple of Socrates, but of no long standing at this time. 
His character, therefore, in the dialogue is properly marked by the vehemence 
of his attachment to philosophy, and admiration of his master. 

The friend is not mentioned by name: a circumstance which alone seems to 
have induced some to imagine, that by the friend of Apollodorus Plato here 
meant himself. 

If this be the same Glauco who was brother to Plato, and Plato be the friend 
here introduced, it seems strange that Apollodorus should speak of Plato’s 
brother to Plato himself, as of one utterly unknown to Plato, mentioning his 
name, afterwards, only as it were by accident. 

Aristodemus was a constant, humble follower of Socrates. 
For the characters of all the other persons we refer to the first part of the 
Introduction to this dialogue. 

The scene of conversation between Apollodorus and his friend, the only 
dramatic part of the dialogue, and where all the rest of it is introduced in the 
way of narrative, appears to be the house of this friend; as proper a place as any 
for so long a recital as Apollodorus had to make him; and the most proper 
where to come to him with that intention. The way from Phalerus to Athens, 
a long walk, is, with no less propriety, made the scene of the conversation 


related by Apollodorus between himself and Glauco; to whom, he says, he then 


made the same long recital. The scene of the short discourse next related 
between Aristodemus and Socrates is made the street; by which piece of 
conduct, the breaking it off so abruptly is suitable to the decorum of place. 


And Agatho’s house is the grand scene of the principal part, the speeches at the 
entertainment. 
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2 (See page 490, line 173b) Xenophon informs us, that Aristodemus was 
surnamed the Little. This circumstance, therefore, serves to ascertain the man. 
From the same author we learn, that this little man was also one of the minute 
philosophers of that age, till better taught by Socrates. For Xenophon 
represents him as ovre Îvovra Toç Georg pnxavwpevov, ovTE pavTiKn xpwpevorv, 
adc kar TWH WoLoUvTWY TVT KaToryehwvTa. We quote the very words of this 
passage, for the sake of proposing to our learned readers an emendation of the 
word pnxavwpevov. For we are not satisfied with unre evxopevov, the 
conjecture of H. Stephens, nor with the ovre evyopevov of Leunclavius; because 
sacrifice to the Gods, we apprehend, always implied either petition or 
thanksgiving: nor can we acquiesce in retaining the word pnyavwpevov, making 
it to signify, when he undertook any thing, and accordingly supposing, with 
Ernestus, the word n to be tacitly understood; because the supposition seems 
not agreeable to any idiom of the Greek language. We approve rather the 
prudence of Bessarion, who, in his Latin translation of this passage, took no 
notice at all of the word pnxavywpevor. But, as we must not make so bold with 
the original, we propose, instead of that word, to be read as in a parenthesis, 
un exovra pev ovy: by which alteration the sense will be this, that Aristodemus 
offered no sacrifices to the Gods, no voluntary ones at least, but in compliance 
only with custom, or in obedience to the laws. And this may appear to be the 
true meaning, when we consider that atheists in all ages are ready enough to 
join in public acts of divine worship; and, therefore, not the neglect of these, 
but of such as were voluntary, could be any indication to Socrates of the real 
sentiments of Aristodemus. See Xenophon in Memorabil. l. 1. c. 4. -S 


3 (See page 492, line 174d) Socrates in his ordinary way of life, accustomed 
himself to endure voluntary hardships: from which he drew this advantage, that 
he suffered less than other men when called to bear hardships that were 
necessary. In like manner the Cynics and Stoics, in imitation probably of 
Socrates, did many things aoxnoews evera, that is, for the sake of habituating, 
through exercise, their minds and bodies to endurance. But Socrates, unlike the 
Cynics, made all this consistent with a regard to the decencies of civil and social 
life, a due compliance with custom, and conformity to fashion. For he always 
readily relaxed from his severity, whenever, as on the present occasion, he 
deemed the practice of it unseasonable. This civility distinguishes the manners 
of Socrates from the savage rusticity of Aristodemus before mentioned. And 
we cannot help thinking, that these two seemingly slight circumstances, in the 
description of these two persons, were mentioned by Plato so near together, on 
purpose to make that distinction the more easy to be noted. We learn from 
Elian, in Var. Hist. l. tv. c. 18. that Socrates was charged, probably by the 
Cynics, with being curious and nice about his house, and his bed, and his fine 
slippers. Which confirms the truth of our observation in this note. -S. 
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4 (See page 492, line 174b) The proverb here alluded to, Athenzus, pag. 178, 
and Zenobius, c. 2. 19 have given us in this verse, which the latter quotes from 
Eupolis the comic poet, | 


Avtroparot 6° yabo dethwy ext dauTac aov. 


When made by meaner men are feasts, 
Their betters go, unbidden guests. 


That is, when they are pleased to honour with their presence such as could not 
presume to invite them. -S. 


5 (See page 492, line 174c) MadBaxov arxpnrny. Menelaus is so called in the 
17th book of the Iliad, ver. 588. Athenzus is very angry with Plato for 
receiving this character of Menelaus as true; and for not considering that 
Homer puts it into the mouth of Apollo, a partial friend to the Trojans, and 
of consequence enemy to Menelaus. He, therefore, stands up very stoutly 
against Apollo and Plato, to prove, by many instances in Homer, that Menelaus 
was no coward. But in reality he only proves himself so inveterate an enemy 
to Plato, as, for the sake of abusing him, to misinterpret Homer; who, by the 
word pad@axoy, meant no more in that passage than, as the old scholiast 
rightly explains it, avetperov Ty toxut, aobern; and just so much Athenzus 
himself confesses true of Menelaus, that he was ry pwpuy xaradeeorepoc, 
somewhat deficient in strength. Thus much may serve to vindicate Plato in 
this place against Athenzus. But a better critic than Athenzus, unless he were 
well versed in Plato’s peculiar manner of writing, would, with more show of 
justice, reprehend him here for the seemingly cold and insipid length of this 
digression about the proverb. And, indeed, were this part merely a digression, 
the criticism would in reality be just. But Plato intended it for a part highly 
important to his dialogue; to guard it against the misconstruction to which it 
might be liable from men of severe, sour, and malignant tempers; to signify, 
that not all people were worthy, or properly qualified, to partake as it were of 
the banquet he had provided; and to point out, for whom it was particularly 
improper to be present, rovç padBaxovc, molles, the voluptuous, or men of 
effeminate minds and manners; in which sense the word paNbaxoc is often 
taken. See particularly Zenophon in Mem. |. iii. c. 11. § 10. where it is applied 
to libidinous love, and opposed to that which inspires the sentiments of 
friendship. Homer, it is true, had a different meaning, such as we have before 
explained; and Plato uses a kind of catachresis in adapting this passage to his 
purpose. But it was sufficient for him, if any way it was applicable. Some 
passage or other in Homer was here to be introduced, and the reader’s mind 
to be detained on it for some time. For this observation will be found to hold 
true throughout all Plato’s writings, that, whenever he cites a verse out of any 
poet, especially out of Homer, he does it not, like writers of a lower class, to 
embellish the plainness of prose with fine tags of poetry; but his view is always 
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either to strike the mind of his reader more forcibly in the conveying some 
important meaning, and to make it sink the deeper in his memory; or else to 
prepare him for something of importance which is to follow, by ushering it in 
with the solemnity of verse, and, what in those days was of much weight, the 
authority of the poet. -S. 


6 (See page 493, line 175a) Thus in the original: Kau epe epn axomferr Tov 
wouda, wo Zou xataxeoato. The remarkable enallage, or transition here, in 
speaking of himself, from the first person to the third, is no unusual thing in 
Plato; but is too bold, and would be a solecism in English. For, translated as 
literally as possible, the sentence runs in this manner: "Immediately he bid the 
[proper] servant to wash off (the dirt] from me, that [says he] he may lie down 
somewhere.” The words included within hooks, we have added to complete 
the sense. The first part of the sentence, we see, is merely narrative, and the 
latter part represents Agatho speaking. But the word edn, having been used 
just before, though in a different sense, is here omitted, probably to avoid a 
repetition of it. Harry Stephens, not aware of this transition, haws raised 
doubts about the right reading of this passage; and has endeavoured, without 
any necessity, to amend it, by altering xataxeotro into xaTaxeopny. The same 
learned printer and editor has, in a passage of the Exthyphro, where there is a 
like transition, proposed altering the text in the same manner, from want of 
observing this peculiarity in Plato’s style, as Dr Forster has judiciously 
remarked in his notes on those five dialogues, published by him, p. 328. -S. 


7 (See page 493, line 175a) In that polite age, luxury and too great a delicacy 
and softness of manners had so far prevailed even amongst the brave Grecians, 
that when they made their evening meal, or supper, which was with them the 
principal meal of the day, as dinner is with us, they used not to sit on chairs, 
stools, or benches, at the table, like the modern Europeans; nor to sit or lie 
upon mats of carpets laid over the floor, like some of the Eastern nations; but 
their custom was to recline themselves on sofas, couches, or day-beds; the heads 
of which being placed at the sides of the table, an oblong square, were covered 
with cushions; and on these they leaned their elbows. It was necessary, — 
therefore, that Aristodemus should have his dirty feet washed before he was fit 
to lie on one of those sofas. This little incident seems thrown in by Plato, to 
confirm the account before given of the manners of Aristodemus, and to 
exhibit them in a stronger light, as opposite in this particular to those of 
Socrates, about whom we see no such ceremony used, because unnecessary. 
Different from either of these is the case of Alcibiades, further on in the 
dialogue. For, as he comes in drunk and dirty, in the midst of his rakeshelly 
rambles about the town, slippers are ordered to be brought him, and not his 
feet to be washed, as he wore shoes. So minute is Plato in his detail of every 
circumstance that may contribute to throw light on the characters of those 
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persons he introduces. Whatever weight there is in this observation, be it great 
or little, so much of importance is there in the blunder committed by all the 
Latin translators, and by the Italian after them, in making Agatho order water 
to wash the hands of Aristodemus instead of his feet: and in the same degree 
is praise due to the judgment and accuracy of Mons. Racine, who, in his 
translation of this dialogue into French, corrects this error; and though he 
might justly be supposed prejudiced in favour of washing the hands before 
meals, after the modern French fashion, as well as the ancient Grecian, yet 
explains rightly the orders of Agatho; as being sensible, no doubt, that washing 
the feet of Aristodemus, not his hands, was a proper preparative for his laying 
up his legs on the sofa. But he omits this reason of Agatho’s for giving those 
orders, though expressly mentioned by Plato; probably because he was at a loss 
how to translate the words, being puzzled by the doubts raised about them by 


Stephens, as mentioned in the preceding note. -S. 


8 (See page 494, line 175c) There is none of Plato’s dialogues in which 
Socrates is ushered in with so much ceremony as in this. In the first place, that 
recital of the conversation passed between Apollodorus and Glauco, with which 
the piece sets out, seems introduced only for the sake of giving the reader a 
high opinion of the character of Socrates. To this purpose tend the reflections 
made by Apollodorus upon the singular wisdom of his master. To the same 
end is directed his account of the alteration produced in him by studying that 
wisdom. And for the same reason is mention made of the many admirers of 
that truly admirable man. But all these circumstances are made to appear 
simple and artless, the more irresistibly to operate their intended effect upon 
the reader’s mind. The short conversation which follows, between Apollodorus 
and his friend, carries on the same intention; but goes greater lengths of praise 
in the character there given of Socrates. Then comes a narration of some little 
circumstances, immediately previous to the celebrated banquet, serving to 
prejudice the reader’s mind with an idea of the excellence of the company 
assembled at Agatho’s: of this kind is the extraordinary care which Socrates we 
see has taken of his person and dress, as a proper mark of respect to that 
assembly; and another of the same kind is the argument which he politely urges 
to Aristodemus, when he is persuading him to be of the party. The 
circumstances subsequent, the profound meditation of Socrates in his way to 
Agatho’s, his stealing aside immediately on his coming there, plainly with 
design to finish his speculations, his staying away till supper was half over, and, 
during that stay, the conversation turning on Socrates, as the principal person 
wanting, together with the impatience of Agatho at his absence, are all 
contrived on purpose to raise the expectation of that great figure Socrates is 
soon to make, and of that high part he is to bear in a conversation where all 
the speakers shine in their several characters, upon the finest and most 
interesting subject in human life. -S. 
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9 (See page 494, line 175d) Ata Tov eptov. It is possible this may mean a 
woollen bag, made in the manner of our flannel jelly-bags, to strain and purify 
the liquor running through. Or perhaps it means a string of wool lightly 
twisted, fastened at one end about the mouth of the cock, in a ewer, or other 
vessel out of which the water is to run, and hanging down into some basin, or 
other receptacle; that the water, as it runs along, may leave behind it in the 
nappiness of the wool any dirt or impure particles with which it may be 
loaded. This latter conjecture is made the more probable by the information 
we have from a certain friend, a man of credit and veracity, that in some parts 
of Wiltshire the like method is practised of purifying water, by letting it run 
down in the manner we have described, along twisted wool, which they there 
call according the twist. Cornarius says in his Ecloge, that he cannot conceive 
what wool could have to do in the affair; and therefore he supposes, that 
instead of the word eptouv should be read opyavov, meaning, he says, a conduit- 
pipe to convey water out of one cistern, when full, into another. But by this 
alteration of the word a very humorous part of the similitude is lost; that 
which represents wisdom streaming out of one man into another, as it were, 
by a strong transpiration, through their woollen or cloth garments being in 
contact together. -S. 


10 (See page 494, line 175e) Socrates taught that outward things, the objects 
of sense, were the images only of those general ideas which are the objects of 
mind or intellect; though, like images in dreams, they seemed the very things 
themselves. The sophists of his time, on the other hand, agreed with the 
multitude in maintaining that objects of sense were the only realities, and that 
those ideal things which Socrates cried up for real and true were at best but 
shadows, outlines, or faint images of the former. So that each seemed to the 
other to be as it were in a dream, taking the image for the substance. 
Accordingly, it was questioned between them, who was the dreamer, and who 
had the perception of a man whose mind was truly awake. See a passage to 
this purpose in the Theetetus. See also the fifth book of the Republic. -S. 


11 (See page 494, line 175e) Plato has in his writings used the word 
"wisdom" in two very different general senses: the one was the philosophical 
sense of it, as it signified the knowledge of nature, and of the principles of 
things, the science of mind, or science universal; the other was the vulgar one; 
the word being at that time commonly used, as it is in this place, to signify 
excellence in every particular science or art, any knowledge of skill beyond 
vulgar attainment. See the former part of Plato’s Theages, and Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, |. vi. c. 7. After this observation made, it will every where 
be easy to determine, which meaning is intended. -S. 
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12 (See page 495, line 176e) It was customary with the ancients, at or after 
their feasts and banquets, to entertain their minds, without the laborious 
exercise of thinking, through those nobler senses which have a near affinity 
with the mind; regaling their ears with vocal and instrumental music, and their 
eyes with spectacles either beautiful or wonderful. The performers, therefore, 
and exhibiters in these several ways used to attend on these occasions. 
Accordingly in the banquet of Xenophon one of each kind is introduced; and 
after they have all performed their parts the conversation begins. - Plato has 
been accused of want of elegance and politeness in not taking the same method 
in his banquet, but dismissing the female musician so roughly. Those who 
make this objection seem not to discern the difference between the banquets 
described by these two excellent writers; nor to be sensible that they framed 
these, as well as other of their works, on different plans, though on the same 
subjects. The guests at the entertainment given by Callias, and described by 
Xenophon, were a mixed company, composed partly of Autolycus and his 
friends, who either themselves excelled in bodily exercises, or admired most the 
excellencies of that kind in others; and partly of Socrates and his friends, whose 
abilities and excellencies lay rather another way, in the exercises of the mind. 
Such a promiscuous assembly it was proper to entertain in the usual manner. 
But the guests of Agatho were a select party, who had all a high relish for the 
rational pleasures of conversation, good sense, wit and humour; and every one 
of whom probably expected the enjoyment of those pleasures only that 
evening, and to be able afterward to say to each other, like our poet Cowley 
to his friend Harvey, 


We spent it not in toys, in lust, or wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine. 


It seems also as if Agatho had assembled them for that very purpose; for he had 
the day before made his grand feast, (as it was the custom to do after a 
thanksgiving sacrifice,) to which not only his friends and intimates, but a crowd 
of acquaintance, all such as were known to him, had been invited; and where, 
as it appears, they had drunk hard, and consequently conversed little. Further; 
at Callias’s entertainment, in order to furnish matter for some little talk, a 
proposal was made, that each of the company should declare, on what he most 
valued himself, and why. This gave occasion to much pleasantry, to many 
ingenious and shrewd sayings and repartees, on various subjects, in few words: 
after which, Socrates alone made a discourse, of no considerable length, on the 
subject of Love; to give time for some short preparations, making without, for 
playing an interlude of Bacchus and Ariadne. The whole is short, and ends 
early enough for some of the company to take their accustomed evening walk. 
But the conversation at Agatho’s had an air of solemnity and formality; as it 
consisted of oratorical speeches on one subject, but so ample and diversified in 
matter, so prolix, and protracted to so late an hour of the night, that a variety 
of other entertainments of a different kind would have been inconsistent, 
unnecessary, improper and absurd. -S. 


13 (See page 496, line 117a) The old Grecian tragedies were dramatic 
representations, each, of some single event, uncommon and important, chiefly 
such as had happened long before, and made a part of their fabulous or ancient 
story; the whole of which, not being then recorded in any writings, but handed 
down through oral tradition, was subject to much variety in the telling. This 
not only permitted the tragic poets great latitude in the choice of their fables, 
or fabulous stories, to represent; but allowed room also for much invention of 
their own; especially with regard to circumstances, both of things and persons, 
and what had happened previous to those signal events celebrated in their 
tragedies. Of these circumstances, and these prior accidents, which the poet 
made the foundation of his fable, it was necessary to inform the audience; 
because they might possibly have heard those stories related with different 
circumstances; and must certainly have been ignorant of such as were ignota 
indictaque, or of the poet’s own invention. This was the rise of prologues; in 
which the audience had the necessary information given them. The prologue 
was spoken now and then in the person of some deity, the secret cause of 
leader of the great event going to be represented, but more frequently in the 
dramatic character of one of the actors in the drama; in either of which cases 
the prologue made a part of the play itself. Sometimes the player spoke it in 
his own proper character of player, according to the modern custom: and very 
rarely, the author spoke it himself, appearing openly and professedly as author; 
or the player, appearing for him, as his representative. An instance of this kind 
is the case here cited by Plato: and the reason why Euripides chose such a 
prologue to his Melanippe probably was this. He had given, it seems, great 
offence to the ladies in that age, by drawing so many of his female characters 
bad, and making their infamous actions so frequently the subject of his plays. 
But none of his characters, except that of Phedra, were likely to be thought 
more injurious to the sex than this of Melanippe. And in fact so it proved; for 
we learn from Aristophanes in Qeopodop that Euripides incurred the 
displeasure of the fair by no plays more than by these two. When his 
Melanippe, therefore, was to be brought upon the stage, his business was to 
ward off this blow, as well as he was able, by an apology beforehand. 
Accordingly, as in his prologue to the Hippolytus, he had artfully made Venus 
take upon herself the whole blame of Phzdra’s unhappy conduct, so in his 
prologue to the Melanippe, as appears by the line here quoted, (for the 
prologue and the play are both lost,) he humorously excuses and exculpates 
himself, by declaring, with an air of simplicity, that the plot of the play was 
ready made to his hands, and that he had no finger in it; from whence it was 
to be concluded, that if Melanippe was a bad woman, he could not help it. 
The verse of Euripides seems to have been this, 


Epoc yap ovx o pvGoc, ov pedhrdAw Meyen 


Or, if the yap be added by Plato, to weave it into his own style, the verse 
probably was this, 
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O pv@o¢g ovk epoc conv, ov peddw every 


The intended application of this passage out of the poet is as follows: 
Eryximachus, being of a grave profession, thought it incumbent on a man of 
his character to apologize in the same way for introducing such a proposal as 
this, -that Love should be the subject of discourse that evening; a proposal 
which would seem much more decent to be made by the youthful and 
handsome Phzdrus; to whom, therefore, he is pleased to attribute it. That is, 
in fine, Plato himself with infinite address, as usual, apologizes in this manner 
for making Love the subject of his dialogue. For, as he always exhibits his 
subject in every light which it can possibly be viewed in, and thoroughly sifts 
the nature of it, he could not avoid introducing here, amongst the rest of the 
speeches, those which seemed the most exceptionable. At the same time, also, 
by beginning like one of the prologues of Euripides, and with a verse taken 
from thence, he signifies (to such as are acquainted with his manner) his 
intention, that this first speech of Eryximachus should be, or be taken for, the 
prologue to the following dramatic entertainment. -S. 


14 (See page 497, line 177d) Ioreov, on ravra o EXAnvec, a duvapuy exovra 
EWPWV, OUK AVEU EFLOTAOCIAÇG Dewy THY duvapLY cUTwWH Evepyery evotov: evi dE 
OVOMATL TO TE THY OUVALLY EXOV KAL TOY EXLOTATOUYTA TOUTY Îecov wropatoy. "It 
is proper to know that the Greeks held an opinion, that every thing in nature, 
in which they saw any power (force, or virtue) inherent, exercised not its 
power without the superintendence of the Gods: and also, that they called by 
one and the same name that thing which had the power and that Deity who 
presided over it.” This sentence, with which Moscopulus begins his 
commentary on Hesiod, will serve very properly instead of a preliminary note 
to all the following speeches concerning Love. -S. 

It will be necessary to add in explanation of the above sentence from 
Moscopulus, that, as according to the Grecian theologists every Deity is the 
leader of a series which possesses his characteristic properties, in consequence 
of originating from him, and which extends to the last of things, every link of 
this series (the golden chain of Homer) was very properly denominated by 
them after the same manner as its monad, or leader. This observation, when 
properly understood, is, as I have observed in my Notes on Pausanias, the true 
key to ancient mythology. -T. 


15 (See page 498, line 178b) This expression may seem strange, when only 
three writers have been cited. But each of them, on account of his excellence, 
stands as at the head of a numerous tribe; and may, therefore, justly be 
supposed, and taken for, the representative of that tribe to which he belongs. 
Hesiod is singled out from amongst all the poets, to be cited, as being the best 


of those who composed poems repi beoyomac, or concerning the generation 


of the Gods. His beautiful poem on that subject, from whence the quotation 
here is made, is still extant. - Parmenides, a philosopher of the Italic sect, wrote 
in verse, as did also most of the disciples of the same school; but, on account 
of his superior reputation, is chosen to represent all his brother philosophers 
who taught the principles of things. - And Acusilaus, a writer unfortunately 
lost, treated of the first or most remote antiquities, and the genealogies of the 
Gods and Heroes. -S. 


16 (See page 499, line 179b) The thought in this sentence is evidently taken 
from the Alcestis of Eruipides; in the prologue to which are these lines, 


Tlavrac 5° edXevyEac kar dteEeNOwv gdidovc, 
Ilatepa, yeparav 0° n of erixTe pntepa, 
Ovx’ evpe Any yuvraixoc, NTG nOede 
Oavety tpo KELVOU - 


He try’d his friends all round, their love profest, 
Proving how real; his father who begat, 

His mother fond who bore him; yet found none, 
None but the faithful partner of his bed, 
Content to die, his dearer life to save. 


The next sentence alludes to some passages in the scene between Admetus and 
his father Pheres in the same play: to which we refer such of our readers as 
study oratory, and know the usefulness of comparing together passages in fine 


writers, where different turns are given to a thought fundamentally the same. - 
S. 


17 (See page 501, line 180d) This distinction between the two Venuses, laid 
down by Pausanias as the foundation of his argument throughout his speech, 
is not a fanciful one of his own; but is a part of ancient mythology. It is 
sufficiently confirmed and illustrated by the following passage in Xenophon’s 
Symposium; a sentence which he puts into the mouth of Socrates. Ex pev ovy 
pa eomry Adpoditn, N ÔLTTOL, OPAVA TE KAL TAVÔNLOÇ, ovK orða: (kat yap Zeus, 
O QUTOÇ dSoxwy evo, TONNAG ERWVUMAGÇ EXEL) OTL YE PEVTOL XWPLÇ EKATEPQ 
Bupor Te etot kar vaot Kat vora, TY pev Kavdnuw pæðovpyoTepar, Ty 4’ 
ouparig aryvoTepat, oda. etxaoatc 6° ay KAL TOUS EPWTAÇ THY pev Kavdnpoy 
TWV OWLATWY EMLTEUTELY, THY Ô OUpaMay THC WUXNC TE Kat TMG Sika Kou Twv 
kawy epywr. "Now, whether in reality there be one Venus only, or whether 
there be two, a celestial Venus and a vulgar one, I know not: (for Jupiter also, 
whom I presume to be but one and the same being, has many surnames given 
him:) but this I know, that altars are raised, temples built, and sacrifices offered 
to each of these two Venuses distinctly; to the vulgar one, such as are common, 
trivial, and of little worth; to the celestial one, such as are more valuable, pure 
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and holy. Agreeably to this, it may be supposed of the different Loves, that 
those of the corporeal or sensual kind are inspired by the vulgar Venus; but 
that love of the mind, and friendship, a delight in fair and comely deeds, and 
a desire of performing such ourselves, are inspired by Venus the celestial.” -S. 
For a theological account of these two Venuses, see the notes on the Cratylus. - 
T. 


18 (See page 503, line 182b) It is remarkable that Xenophon, in his Banquet, 
where he distinguishes between the virtuous friendship established among the 
Spartans, and the libidinous commerce authorized by fashion and common 
practice amongst the Boeotians and Eleans, cites this Pausanias as one who had 
confounded them together, and given them equal praises. He there likewise 
attributes to Pausanias some of the same sentiments, and those of the most 
striking kind, which Plato records as delivered by Phzdrus in his speech. We 
cannot help imagining that Xenophon, in citing Pausanias, alludes to what was 
said at Agatho’s entertainment: and if our conjecture be true, that little 
circumstantial difference confirms the account given by Plato in the main, and 
argues it to have some foundation at least in real fact. -S. 


19 (See page 503, line 182b) The Greek text in this place is greatly corrupted. 
Stephens has tried to amend it by some alterations, but without success: for it 
is probable that more than a few words are wanting. We have, therefore, 
contented ourselves with the sense of this passage; which we think 
misrepresented by the former translators. For, by the "many other places," we 
imagine that Plato means, besides Sicily, (where in those days tyranny or 
arbitrary sway commonly prevailed,) all those northern parts of Greece 
likewise, where the government was absolutely monarchical. For Ionia, Sicily, 
and all places where the Greek language was spoken by the people, Plato would 
certainly distinguish from those countries where the vulgar language was 
different; these last being by the Grecians termed barbarians. -S. 


20 (See page 507, line 185c) These little ornaments of style were introduced 
into oratory, and taught first by Gorgias; who, it is probable, had observed 
them there, where every beauty and ornament of speech, great of little, is to be 
found, that is, in Homer. Isocrates, who had studied the art of oratory under 
Gorgias, seems to have received from him what his own judgment when mature 
afterwards rejected, the immoderate and ill-timed use of those superficial 
ornaments. ‘The foregoing speech of Pausanias, in imitation of Isocrates, 
abounds with various kinds of them, and those the most puerile and petty; 
which it was impossible for us to preserve or imitate, in translating those 
passages into English; because, though all languages admit them, yet every 
language varies from every other in the signification of almost all those words 


where they are found. An instance of this appears in the passage now before 
us, where the Greek Ilavoamou ðe xavocpevov, translated justly, runs thus, 
"When Pausanias had ceased speaking,” that is, had ended his speech. But all 
similarity of sound would thus entirely be destroyed. As, therefore, it was 
necessary in this place to preserve it in some measure, however imperfectly, we 
found ourselves obliged here to make sense give way to sound. -S. 


21 (See page 507, line 185e) Hippocrates, in Aphorism. sect. vi. n. 13. and 
Celsus, in lib. ii. c. 8. assure us, that "if sneezing comes upon a man in a fit of 
the hiccups, it puts an end to the disorder.” Upon this general rule, no doubt, 
was founded the present prescription of Eryximachus. Dr G. E. Stahl, 
however, used to tell his pupils, as appears from his Collegium minus, caf. 53. 
that the rule indeed was true, where the sneezing was spontaneous, or the work 
of nature; but that a sneezing procured by art, or forced, was never 
recommended. "Sternutationes,” says he, “sponte singultui supervenientes, 
solvunt quidem singultum; sed arte producte non commendantur.” But we 
must remark, that this great modern is here putting the case, not of the hiccups 
when they are the only disorder; but of a malignant fever, and those 
symptomatic hiccups which are often the concomitants of that and other 
dangerous diseases. -S. 


22 (See page 508, line 186c) The words used by Plato, in this place, are still 
stronger, and signify - "denominates him a physician.” For the preservation of 
health, through a right use of the non-naturals, that is, such a one as is 
agreeable to nature, respecting the difference of sex, age, temperament of body, 
climate, season of the year, and other circumstances, was accounted in the days 
of Plato not only a part, but the principal one too, of the art of medicine; and 
was by the old Greek physicians carried to a degree of accuracy and perfection 
absolutely unknown or totally neglected in after-ages. 

The following passage in the text is illustrated by that of Hippocrates, near 
the end of his treatise de Morbo Sacro. Xpn - py ave ra vovonpara, adda 
OREVOELY TOUXELY, RPOOPEPOVTAG TY YOVOW TO WOAEMLWTATOV EXOT), UN TO dtAOV 
kar ovvnbec: vro pev yap mG ouvmberac ariei kar averar, vro de Tov 
wodepiou POcver kar apavpovram. Having spoken of nourishment, he says, that 
"the physician should take care not to nourish and increase diseases, but as soon 
as possible to exhaust and wear them out; applying to every disease that which 
is hostile and repugnant to it the most, not that which is friendly, of the same 
temper with it, or habitual to it: for by the latter it acquires growth and vigour; 
by the former it decays and is extinguished." This, by the way, is the 
foundation of an excellent practic rule; and that is, in chronical diseases 
sometimes to change the medicines, though at first found ever so beneficial, 
when they are become too familiar, and the disease is habituated to bear them; 
for they would then by degrees lose their efficacy. -S. 
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23 (See page 508, line 186c) What follows, when stript of the metaphor 
necessary on the occasion, is the same thing with this of Hippocrates, Ta 
EVAYTLA TWV EVAYTLWY EoTLY INATA. laTpLKH yap EON KPOGHEDC Kou APaLpEatc: 
adaipectG pev Twv uxepBadrdovTwr, xpoobeotc de rwv edNEtTOvTWY. o dE 
KaANOTa TOUTO XoLtewr, aptorog wtntpoc. Lib. de Flatibus, not far from the 
beginning. "“Contraries are a cure one for the other. For the practice of the 
art of medicine consists of two operations, adding and subtracting; or supplying 
and drawing off; a drawing off of that which is over-abundant, a supplying of 
that which is deficient. Whoever can perform these in the best manner, he is 
the best physician. -S. 


24 (See page 509, line 187a) The end of the medical art is health; that of the 
gymnastic is strength, or an athletic habit of body. But in the means they 
make use of to gain their several ends, favouring and indulging the disposition 
of body which is right, counteracting and correcting such as are wrong, these 
arts are exactly analogous one to the other. 

On the following phrase in the text: The genius and condition of the soil bear 
an analogy to the temperament and present state of the body; the different 
kinds of manure and other cultivation are analogous to food and medicine. A 
good soil is improved by a manure homogeneous to it; a bad soil meliorated by 
an opposite method of cultivation, altering its nature and condition. As to the 
metaphor, the same has been always used in agriculture to this day. We say, 
that such a soil loves such a manure; and that such a tree, plant, or other 
vegetable, loves and delights in such a soil; when they are correspondent, when 
the nature of the one is fitted to that of the other, and is favourable to it in 
making it thrive and flourish. -S. 


25 (See page 509, line 187a) The author of the treatise wept xoopov, 
Concerning the world, printed among the works of Aristotle, and usually 
ascribed to him, though not from any decisive authority, cites the following 
passage from the same Heraclitus, which may serve to illustrate the present: 
ouvawerac ovia Kat ovxt ovia, oupdepopevoy xan dtadepopevoy, cuvadov Katt 
diadov, KOL ex TavTwy ev, KAL et EVOG tavra. ie. "You must connect the perfect 
and the imperfect, the agreeing and the disagreeing, the consonant and the 
dissonant, and from all things one, and from one all things.” In which passage, 
by the one from all things he means the universe; and by all things from one, he 
indicates the subsistence of all things from The One, the ineffable principle of 
all. -T. 


26 (See page 510, line 187c) Poetry and music were employed by the Grecian 
masters of education as a principal means to form the manners of their youth, 
to inspire them with becoming sentiments, and excite them to worthy actions. 
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In the choice, therefore, of poetry and music, proper for this purpose, great 
judgment was used, and much care taken. It was not left, as now-a-days, to the 
fancy or humour of men, whose profession is only to teach words, or musical 
notes, with their several combinations. Legislators and magistrates then 
thought it an object the most worthy of their own attention: and the greatest 
philosophers, who framed models of government according to ideal perfection, 
or laid down maxims fit to be observed by every wise state, treat is as a subject 
of highest importance; and accordingly are very exact and particular in 
explaining the natural effects of every species of music, or musical poetry, on 
the mind. See Plato’s Republic, b. ii. and iii. his Laws, b. ii. and vii. and 
Aristotle’s Politics, b. viii. -S. 


27 (See page 512, line 189d) Plato is so far from being a careless writer, that 
he has always some concealed and important meaning, even in things 
apparently the most trivial and absurd. For what can be apparently more 
absurd than this account which Aristophanes gives of the changes which the 
human nature has undergone? And yet it occultly insinuates a very important 
truth, that kindred human souls, both of a male and female characteristic, were 
in a more perfect state of existence united with each other, much more 
profoundly than they can be in the present state. However, though it 
insinuates a more perfect condition of being, yet it is by no means that of the 
soul in its highest state of felicity. For the cylindric bodies indicate its being 
still conversant with, or rolling about, generation, ie. the regions under the 
moon. Plato, therefore, probably indicates in this fable an aerial condition of 
being. For though the soul, while living there in a descending condition, is in 
reality in a fallen state, yet she is more perfect than when resident on the earth. 
Agreeably, and perhaps with allusion to this fable, which I doubt not is of 
greater antiquity that Plato, Pythagoras defined a friend to be a man’s other self. 
T. 


28 (See page 514, line 190e) The Greek original in this place stands at full 
length thus: wowep ot TA wor TELMOTEG kat MEANOVTEG TAPLXEVELY, N WOREP OL TA 
wa TÇ Opt~iv. Now the absurdity of supposing eggs ever to have been cut — 
with hairs, when knives, much better instruments for that purpose, were at 
hand, first led us to imagine that the passage might be corrupt. On a little 
examination, it appeared probable to us, from the repetition of the words 
wWOTEp o Ta wa, that the latter part of this sentence was nothing more than a 
various reading in the margin of some ancient copy. Trying, then, the two last 
words, raiç piv, by the abbreviations common in old manuscripts, we made 
our conjecture still more probable (to ourselves at least) by reading the latter 
part of the sentence thus: - 7, wowep Tæ wa TeuvovTeç eÇ Tapıxevoiv, which 
words we suppose written in the margin after this manner, n woxep or Ta wa 
T. €&Ç Tæpıxo», the initial letter of Teuvovreç being put for the whole word, as 
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usual in such cases. Thus the last words, being read (as it was common to do 
for the greater expedition) by some ignorant librarian to the new copyist, 
literally as they were written, were easily mistaken by a writer unattentive to 
the sense, and made raiç Optécv. That it was customary with the ancients to 
salt and pickle eggs for keeping, after boiling them hard, (it is to be supposed,) 
and cutting them in two, we learn from Alexis the comic poet, as cited by 
Athenzus, p. 57 and 60, as also from Columella; which last-mentioned author 
tells us further, that sometimes they were hardened for that purpose in a pickle 
heated over the fire. -S. 


29 (See page 517, line 193a) As Arcadia consisted chiefly of plains and pasture 
lands, the people of that country had for many ages led a pastoral kind of life, 
dispersed in small villages; and lived in the enjoyment of perfect peace and 
liberty. But in process of time, when they were in danger of falling under the 
yoke of the Spartans, their neighbours, whom they observed a warlike people, 
growing in greatness, and aspiring to the dominion of all the Peloponnessus, 
they began to build and fortify cities, where they assembled and consulted 
together for their common interests. This union gave them courage, not only 
to be auxiliaries in war to the enemies of the Spartans, but at length, as 
principals themselves, to make frequent inroads into the Spartan territories. 
The Spartans, therefore, carrying the war into the country of the Arcadians, 
compelled them to demolish the fortifications of their chief cities, and even to 
quit their habitations there, and return to their ancient manner of living in 
villages. -S. 


30 (See page 519, line 194e) The following speech abounds with wit; but it 
is wit of a rambling and inconsistent kind, without any fixed idea; so far is it 
form aiming at truth. The beginning of it is a just specimen of the whole. For 
after Agatho has undertaken to give a description of the person and qualities 
of Love under the very first article of this description, the youthfulness of 
Love, he uses the word love, in no fewer than four different senses. In the first 
place, he means, as Socrates afterwards observes of him, that which is loved, 
rather than that which loves; that is, outward beauty, rather than the passion 
which it excites. Immediately he changes this idea for that of the passion itself. 
Then at once, without giving notice, he takes a flight to the first cause of 
orderly motion in the universe. And this he immediately confounds with the 
harmony of nature, the complete effect of that cause. 


31 (See page 521, line 196d) To apprehend the wit of this passage, we must 
observe, that the word has is here used in two senses: in the first part of the 
sentence, it means the soul being affected with the passion; in the next, it means 
the passion possessing the soul. There is the same double meaning of the word 
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habeo in Latin, and every modern language derived from it; and it is no 
solecism in English. But there seems to be more wit and smartness in a 
repartee of Aristippus, in which he played on the same word, though somewhat 
differently; when, on his being reproached with having Lais, a celebrated 
courtesan, for his mistress, he replied, Exw, aà)’ ovx exopon. True, I have her, 
that is, enjoy her; but she has not me; that is, has me not in her power. -S. 


32 (See page 522, line 196e) Agatho, in this part of his description, uses the 
word Love in three different senses: first, as it means that fine passion in the 
human species only, which, by rousing and improving the faculties of the soul, 
supplies the want and does the office of genius: next, as it means the passion, 
whose power is exerted chiefly in the body, and, by exciting every animal to 
the work of generation, executes the ends for which nature implanted it in 
them all: lastly, as it means a particular genius or strong bent of the mind from 
nature to some particular study, which seldom fails of improving and perfecting 
every art. 


33 (See page 522, line 196e) In this sentence Agatho justifies the character 
which Socrates had given of him just before, and shows himself a truly polite 
and well-bred man. For, upon his mention of the art of poetry, in which he 
had lately appeared so excellent, he here modestly declines the attributing any 
merit in that respect to his own poetic genius, as if he was a favourite of the 
Muses; and with great gallantry transfers the praise, bestowed upon himself, to 
Love; as if Love, and not the Muses, had inspired him. -S. 


34 (See page 522, line 196e) Plato has here contrived an opportunity for 
Agatho to play upon a word, or use it in more senses than one. For the Greek 
word xotvoic¢, which we have translated creative power, signifies not only 
making or creation, but poetry too: as the word wounrns signifies both creator 
and poet. Taking advantage of these different meanings, Agatho attributes 
xownowc, or creation, to each of the three kinds of Love mentioned in note 2, 
p. 486, as the work or effect of each. To the first he attributes poetry, an art 
which creates, as it were, or makes out of nothing real, out of the mere 
imagination of the poet, its own subject. To the next he justly ascribes the 
making or generating of animals in a way peculiar to Nature; who, beginning 
from the smallest materials, and collecting all the rest by insensible degrees 
from all neighbouring quarters, forming all the while, and animating whilst she 
forms, seems to create out of nothing too. And Love, in the sense n which he 
uses the word last, he no less justly supposes to have the principal hand in 
making the most excellent works of every art, where the artist hath his subject- 
matter ready created, and lying all at once before him, and apparently, 
therefore, creates nothing but the form. -S. 


35 (See page 524, line198c) This passage in the Greek runs thus: - Eg¢oBoupn»y 
un pot TeMevTWW o Ayabwr Topytou xepadrny decvou every ev TW NOY EXEL TOV 
cov Noyov xeuwac, K.T.. In this, as also in the preceding sentence, where 
Gorgias 1s mentioned, Cornarius would have us read Iopyouc, instead of 
yopytov, and consequently, in this last, de.vo¢ instead of de:vov, referring this 
attribute to Agatho; and quite insensible, as it seems, to the many strokes of 
humour in this passage: for he gravely gives this notable reason for his 
alteration, -that the head of Gorgias, truly, had no such power as is here 
attributed to it. But he has forgotten to clear up a small difficulty which 
attends his alteration; and that is, how Agatho the Handsome, for so he was 
commonly called, or Agatho’s handsome speech, should immediately put 
Socrates in mind of the Gorgon’s head. The train of thought here is evidently 
this: Agatho put Socrates in mind of Gorgias, through the similitude of their 
styles; the thought of Gorgias put him in mind of Gorgon, through the 
similitude of their names; and, perhaps, because he thought them both alike 
xeXwpa, prodigies; and the thought of Gorgon brought to his mind the 
following passage in Homer’s Odyssey, l. xi. 


. . . . Ee ÔE XAwpov SEOS np_Et, 
Mn por Topyeiny xedadny ðevoro TEAwpov, 
EE aidoc reuyerev ayan Tlepoedovera. 


Pale fear then seized me, and the dreadful thought, - 
- Now should the Gorgon’s head, that prodigy 
Terrific, by stern Proserpine be sent, 

Forth from her viewless realm, to assault my eyes, 
Visible in all its horrors! - 


It is easy to observe, that Socrates not only alludes humorously to Homer’s 
thought in this passage, but, to heighten the humour, has used several of 
Homer’s words. We have followed him in so doing, where it was possible for 
us; adapting these passages one to the other in the translation. But doing, 
where it was possible for us; adapting these passages one to the other in the 
translation. But in one of the words, an important one to the humour, we 
found it scarcely possible. For the word devoc, here in Homer, signifies 
terrible, or frightful; and the same word as used here by Plato signifies great, 
weighty, or powerful. Now in English both these meanings are not to be 
expressed fully and exactly by the same word. The word "formidable," 
however, though it would weaken the sense in Homer, may serve to express 
the allusion in Plato to Homer’s "terrific." This double meaning of the word 
dervoc, and the similitude of sound between Gorgon and Gorgias, or between 
Topyetn [repan] and Topyecn, seem to be humorous imitations of the style of 
Agatho and Gorgias, who were, both of them, fond of such puns and 
puerilities. It is necessary to take notice of some other words in this passage, 
because Stephens has thrown in a suspicion of their not being genuine, the 
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words ev Ty oy, -probably imagining them to be a marginal gloss on the 
word eye: whereas they are in truth absolutely necessary to the sense; Aoyw 
here being opposed to epyy, to the actual sending forth, and presenting visibly, 
the head of Gorgias. Besides that the omission of those words would much 
diminish the glare of another Gorgiasm, which seems intended in eyer, Moyo, 
and àoyor, the repetition of the words "speak" and "speech." -S. 


36 (See page 529, line 202a) We have here taken the liberty to paraphrase a 
little for the sake of rendering this passage more easily to be understood. In the 
Greek it runs thus, adoyor yap xparypa nwo ay etn extoTnpy; Aristotle 
expresses the same meaning in the same concise way, thus, pera Aoyou yap n 
extompn. Ethic. Nicomach. lib. vi. cap. 6 where Aoyoc is the same thing with 
that which Plato in his Meno calls AXoytopoc atriac, that is, the rational account 
of a thing, deriving it from its cause. For the cause [the formal cause] of every 
particular truth is some general truth, in which that particular is virtually 
included. Accordingly, in a perfect syllogism we may see the truth of the 
conclusion virtually included in the truth of the major proposition. Nor can 
we properly be said to know any one truth, till we see the whole of that higher 
truth, in which the particular one 1s contained. -S. 


37 (See page 530, line 202e) The following admirable account of Love, in 
which it is shown why he is called by Plato a great demon, is from the MS. 
commentary of Proclus on the First Alcibiades: 

There are different properties of different Gods: for some are artificers of 
wholes, of the form of beings, and of their essential ornament; but others are 
the suppliers of life, and are the sources of its various genera: but others 
preserve the unchangeable order, and guard the indissoluble connection of 
things: and others, lastly, who are allotted a different power, preserve all things 
by their beneficent energies. In like manner every amatory order is the cause 
to all things of conversion to divine beauty, leading back, conjoining, and 
establishing all secondary natures in the beautiful, replenishing them from 
thence, and irradiating all things with the gifts of its light. On this account it 
is asserted in the Banquet that Love is a great demon, because Love first ` 
demonstrates in itself a power of this kind, and is the medium between the 
object of desire and the desiring nature, and is the cause of the conversion of 
subsequent to prior natures. The whole amatory series, therefore, being 
established in the vestibule of the cause of beauty, calls upwards all things to 
this cause, and forms a middle progression between the object of Love and the 
natures which are recalled by Love. Hence it pre-establishes in itself the 
exemplar of the whole demoniacal order, obtaining the same middle situation 
among the Gods as is between divine and mortal natures. Since, therefore, 
every amatory series possesses this property among the Gods, we must consider 
its uniform and occult summit as ineffably established in the first orders of the 


Gods, and conjoined with the first and intelligible beauty; but its middle 
process as shining forth among the supermundane Gods, with an intellectual 
condition; but its third progression as possessing an exempt power among the 
liberated Gods; and its fourth as multifariously distributed about the world, 
producing many orders and powers from itself, and distributing gifts of this 
kind to the different parts of the world. But after the unific and first principle 
of Love, and after the tripartite essence perfected from thence, a various 
multitude of Loves shines forth with divine light, from whence the choirs of 
angels are filled with Love; and the herds of demons full of this God attend on 
the Gods who are recalled to intelligible beauty. Add too, that the army of 
heroes, together with demons and angels, are agitated about the participation 
of the beautiful with divine bacchanalian fury. Lastly, all things are excited, 
revive and flourish, through the influx of the beautiful. But the souls of such 
men as receive an inspiration of this kind, and are naturally allied to the God, 
assiduously move about beauty, and fall into the realms of generation, for the 
purpose of benefiting more imperfect souls, and providing for those natures 
which require to be saved. The Gods indeed and the attendants on the Gods, 
abiding in their proper habits, benefit all following natures, and convert them 
to themselves: but the souls of men descending, and touching on the coast of 
generation, imitate the beneficent providence of the Gods. As, therefore, souls 
established according to some other God descend with purity into the regions 
of mortality, and benefit souls that revolve in it; and some indeed benefit more 
imperfect souls by prophecy, others by mystic ceremonies, and others by divine 
medicinal skill: so likewise souls that choose an amatory life are moved about 
the deity who presides over beautiful natures, for the purpose of taking care of 
well-born souls. But from apparent beauty they are led back to divine beauty, 
and together with themselves elevate those who are the objects of their love. 
And this also divine Love primarily effects in intelligibles: for he unites himself 
to the object of love, extends to it the participants of his power, and inserts in 
all things one bond, and one indissoluble friendship with each other, and with 
the beautiful itself. Souls, therefore, possessed with love, and participating the 
inspiration thence derived, in consequence of using an undefiled vehicle, are led 
from apparent to intelligible beauty, and make this the end of their energy. 
Likewise enkindling a light in more imperfect souls, they also lead these back 
to a divine nature, and are divinely agitated together with them about the 
fountain of all-perfect beauty. 

But such souls as from a perverse education fall from the gift which is thence 
derived, but are allotted an amatory nature, these, through their ignorance of 
true beauty, are busily employed about that which is material and divisible, at 
which also they are astonished in consequence of not knowing the passion 
which they suffer. Hence they abandon every thing divine, and gradually 
decline into impiety and the darkness of matter. They appear indeed to hasten 
to a union with the beautiful, in the same manner as perfectly amatory souls; 
but they are ignorant of the union, and tend to a dissipated condition of life, 
and to the sea of dissimilitude They are also conjoined with the base itself, 
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and material privation of form. For where are material natures able to pervade 
through each other? Or where is apparent beauty, pure and genuine, being 
thus mingled with matter, and replete with the deformity of its subject? Some 
souls, therefore, genuinely participate the gifts of Love, and by others these gifts 
are perverted. For as according to Plotinus®* * > 10 the defluxion of intellect 
produces craft, and an erroneous participation of wisdom sophistry, so likewise 
the illumination of Love, when it meets with a depraved recipient, produces a 
tyrannic and intemperate life. 

After this, in another part of the same admirable commentary, he presents us, 
as he says, with some of the more arcane assertions concerning Love; and these 
are as follow: 

Love is neither to be placed in the first nor among the last of beings. Not in 
the first, because the object of Love is superior to Love: nor yet among the last, 
because the lover participates of Love. It is requisite, therefore, that Love 
should be established between the object of love and the lover, and that it 
should be posterior to the beautiful, but prior to every nature endued with 
love. Where then does it first subsist? How does it extend itself through the 
universe, and with what monads does it leap forth? 

There are three hypostases, therefore, among the intelligible and occult Gods; 
and the first indeed is characterized by The Good, understanding The Good Itself, 
and residing in that place where according to the oracle the paternal monad 
abides: but the second is characterized by wisdom, where the first intelligence 
flourishes; and the third by the beautiful, where, as Timzus says, the most 
beautiful of intelligibles abides. But there are three monads according to these 
intelligible causes subsisting uniformly according to cause in intelligibles, but 
first unfolding themselves into light in the ineffable order’ of the Gods, I mean 
faith, truth, and love. And faith indeed establishes all things in good; but truth 
unfolds all the knowledge in beings; and lastly, fove converts all things, and 
congregates them into the nature of the beautiful. This triad indeed thence 
proceeds through all the orders of the Gods, and imparts to all things by its 
light a union with intelligible itself. It also unfolds itself differently in different 
orders, every where combining its powers with the idioms of the gods. And 
among some it subsists ineffably incomprehensibly, and unifically; but among 
others, as the cause of connecting and binding; and among others, as endued 
with a perfective and forming power. Here again it subsists intellectually and 
paternally; there, in a manner entirely motive, vivific, and effective: here, as 
governing and assimilating; there, in a liberated and undefiled manner; and 
elsewhere, according to a multiplied and divisive mode. Love, therefore, 
supernally descends from intelligibles to mundane concerns, calling all things 
upwards to divine beauty. Truth also proceeds through all things, illuminating 
all things with knowledge. And lastly, faith proceeds through the universe, 


t ie. In the summit of that order which is called intelligible and at the same time 
intellectual. 
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establishing all things unically in good. Hence the oracles assert that all things 
are governed by, and abide in, these. And on this account they order 
Theurgists to conjoin themselves to divinity through this triad. Intelligibles 
themselves, indeed, do not require the amatory medium, on account of their 
ineffable union. But where there is a union and separation of beings, there also 
Love abides. For it is the binder and conciliator of natures posterior and prior 
to itself; but the convertor of subsequent into prior, and the anagogic and 
perfecting cause of imperfect natures. 

The oracles, therefore, speak of Love as binding, and residing in all things: 
‘and hence, if it connects all things, it also copulates us with the government of 
demons. But Diotima calls Love a great demon, because it every where fills 
up the medium between desiring and desirable natures. And, indeed, that 
which is the object of love vindicates to itself the first order, but that which 
loves is in the third order from the beloved object. Lastly, Love usurps a 
middle situation between each, congregating and collecting together that which 
desires and that which is desired, and filling subordinate from better natures. 
But among the intelligible and occult Gods it unites intelligible intellect to the 
first and secret beauty by a certain life better than intelligence. Hence, the 
theologist of the Greeks calls this Love blind; for he says "feeding in his breast 
blind, rapid Love:" xotpovwy xpaxedegotvy avopparoy wey epwra. But in 
natures posterior to intelligibles, it imparts by illumination an indissoluble bond 
to all things perfected by itself: for a bond is a certain union, but accompanied 
with much separation. On this account the oracles are accustomed to call the 
fire of this Love a copulator: for, proceeding from intelligible intellect, it binds 
all following natures with each other, and with itself. Hence, it conjoins all the 
Gods with intelligible beauty, and demons with Gods; but it conjoins us with 
both Gods and demons. In the Gods, indeed, it has a primary subsistence, in 
demons a secondary one, and in partial souls a subsistence through a certain 
third procession from principles. Again, in the Gods it subsists above essence: 
for every genus of Gods is superessential. But in demons it subsists according 
to essence; and in souls according to illumination. And this triple order appears 
similar to the triple power of intellect. For one intellect subsists as 
imparticipable, being exempt from all partial genera; but another as 
participated, of which also the souls of the Gods participate as of a better 
nature; and another is from this ingenerated in souls, and which is, indeed, their 
perfection. And these three distinctions of intellect Timzus®™! himself signifies. 
That Love, therefore, which subsists in the Gods must be considered as 
analogous to imparticipable intellect: for this is exempt from all the beings 
which receive and are illuminated by its nature. But dzmoniacal Love is 
analogous to participated intellect: for this is essential, and is perfected from 
itself, in the same manner as participated intellect is proximately resident in 
souls. And the third Love is analogous to intellect which subsists as a habit, 
and which inserts an illumination in souls. Nor is it unjustly that we consider 
Love as coordinate with this intellectual difference; for in intelligible intellect 
it possesses its first and occult hypostasis: and if it thence leaps forth, it is also 


established there according to cause. And it appears to me that Plato, finding 
that intelligible intellect was called by Orpheus both Love and a great Daemon, 
was himself pleased to celebrate Love in a similar manner. Very properly, 
therefore, does Diotima call it a great demon; and Socrates conjoins the 
discourse about Love with that concerning Demons. For, as every thing 
dzmoniacal is suspended from the amatory medium, so also the discourse 
concerning a demoniacal nature is conjoined with that concerning Love, and 
is allied to it. For Love is a medium between the object of love and the lover; 
and a demon is a medium between man and divinity. -T. 


38 (See page 530, line 203b) By Plenty, the son of Counsel, we must 
understand that divine cause of abundance which subsists in Jupiter the 
demiurgus of the world. For Jupiter is called Myc, or Counsel, by Orpheus, 
as we are informed by Proclus in Tim. p.102. Poverty is matter, which in itself 
is destitute of all things, but is filled as far as it can be filled from Plenty, whose 
overflowing fullness terminates in its dark and rebounding seat. Plato, 
therefore, in calling Love the offspring of Plenty and Poverty, appears to 
comprehend its whole series. For Love, considered as the same with Desire, is, 
according to its subsistence in Jupiter, the son of Plenty; but, according to its 
ultimate subsistence, it is the offspring of Matter: for Matter also desires good, 
though her desire is most debile and evanescent. But by Poverty being pregnant 
with Love at the birth of Venus, Plato occultly intimates that the divine 
abundance in the demiurgus of the world proceeds into matter conjunction 
with the illumination of divine beauty. -T. 


39 (See page 535, line 207a) The following account of the generation of 
animals and their succession in a continued series of individuals, by which the 
kind is for ever kept up in existence, gives us a just representation of all 
outward nature: for it is in the same manner that the world itself, though 
continually passing away, and changing in every part, yet remains for ever the 
same in its whole and entire form; life continually arising, and repairing the 
ruins made by death in every kind of things; and the fresh growth keeping pace 
with the decay. To preserve this living beauty in such its immortality and 
unfading youth, animals have those affections, impulses or instincts, here 
described, given to them, as imparted from the mundane soul: analogous to 
which are the powers of gravitation, attraction, mixture, cohesion, and others 
of like kind, which are indeed so many vital powers given to the insensible 
parts of the universe, as partaking of the life of nature. 
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40 (See page 539, line 210a) Great decorum of character is here observed 
in putting into the mouth of the prophetess a metaphor taken from the method 
of initiation into those religious mysteries which at that time were held in the 
highest reverence. For, to make this initiation perfect, three orderly steps or 
degrees were to be taken. The first was called purgation, the second 
illumination, and the third intuition, to which last but a few persons were ever 
deemed worthy to be raised. - Agreeable to this gradation is the method 
observed by Diotima in her initiation of Socrates into the mysteries of wisdom. 
Her confutation of his pretended former notions, but, in reality, of the 
. preceding speeches in this dialogue, answers to the purgative part of initiation 
into the religious mysteries. Her succeeding positive instructions in the true 
doctrine of Love answer to the illuminative part. And what remains of her 
discourse, as she herself here plainly gives us to understand, alludes to the last 
part of the religious initiation, the intuitive. -S. 


41 (See page 540, line 210c) The sciences here meant are those by the 
Platonists termed mathematical, as being the pa@npyara, the learning, which 
they deemed a necessary preparation for the study of true philosophy. These 
were arithmetic, geometry, music in its theory, and astronomy. In these 
sciences every step which the mind takes is from beauty to beauty: for every 
theorem new to the mind in any of these sciences opens to her view some 
proportion or symmetry, some harmony or order, undiscovered before. Each 
different science seems a different world of beauty, still enlarging on the mind’s 
eye, as her views become more and more extensive in the science. For 
proportion in arithmetic differs from proportion in geometry; musical 
proportion differs from them both; and the science of the celestial orbs, of their 
several revolutions, their mutual aspects, and their distances from each other, 
and from their common centre, is conversant in each of those three different 
proportions, and comprehends them all. -S. 


42 (See page 542, line 211d) In all editions of the Greek original we here 
read Marn. This seems to have been the ground on which Harry Stephens 
and Dr Davis built their supposition, that the word parran, where it occurred 
in a prior passage, was a corrupt reading, and should be changed into 
Marnny. But we are inclined to think, that the passage now before us ought 
to be accommodated to that, rather than to this; especially since the reading of 
payne in this place, as well as in that other, is favoured by the Latin 
translation of Ficinus; a translation which has always had the authority of a 
manuscript allowed it, as having been made from a manuscript copy, not 
consulted by any of the editors, with an exactness almost verbal, and 
accordingly with very little regard to style, and with no great attention to the 
sense. -S. 
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43 (See page 545, line 214a) What Plato says near the end of his first book 
of Laws concerning drinking largely, may serve as a comment on what is here, 
and in other parts of this oration, related of Socrates: "If some one," says he, 
"confiding in his own nature, and being properly prepared by meditation, 
should not refuse to exercise himself with many drinking associates, and should 
evince, in the necessary consumption of the liquor, a power so transcendent 
and strong, as neither greatly to err through impudence, nor to be changed 
through virtue; but towards the end of the liquor should depart without being 
intoxicated, fearing any human potion the least of all things; - in this case, he 
would do something well.” And to this Clinias, one of the persons of the 
dialogue, replies: “Certainly. For such a one, by thus acting, would conduct 
himself with temperance and modesty." Plato, doubtless, alluded to Socrates 
in writing this. 


44 (See page 546, line 215b) Corresponding with this is the following passage 
from the Scholia of Maximus on the works of the Pseudo-Dionysus the 
Areopagite: Execvot yap (ie. Greci) ova vac avdptavtac Eexovouy, UNTE XELPaC, 
UNTE KOOAG EXOVTAG, OUG EPUac Eexadouy. eEXotouy de aUTOUG dtaKxevous Pupac 
exovTac, kaharep Torxonupyixouc. cower ovv autwy endecav yapata, wp 
eoeBov Oewr, eEwler de aawexAELov TOUS Eppac: EdatvovTo ovy ot Eppa EvTEELC, 
eow ev ĝe TouTwy, Oewv avtwy xaddXwatopoucg exor. Dionysii Opera, tom. ii. 
p. 209. ze. "The Greeks made certain statues, having neither hands nor feet, 
which they called Hermz. They fashioned these with avenues, like turrets on 
a wall. Within these, therefore, they placed the statues of the Gods whom they 
worshipped; but they closed the Hermae externally. Hence these Hermz 
appeared to be things of no value; but inwardly they contained the ornaments 
of the Gods themselves." 


45 (See page 546, line 215c) Proclus, in his MS Commentary on the First 
Alcibiades, [see page 182, TTS vol. [IX], where he makes a division of musical 
instruments, observes, that those of an exciting nature were most adapted to 
enthusiastic energy. Hence, says he, in the mysteries, and in the greatest of 
mystic sacrifices, the pipe is useful: for they employ its motive power in order 
to excite the dianoetic part to divinity. Toa ôn xvnrxa xpoc evbovorav 
oKxecorata: dto On KAL EV TALC HVOTNPLOÇ KAL EV TALÇ TENETALÇ KPNOLMOS avAOC. 
XPWVTAL YAP MUTOU TY KLVNTLK® TPOG THY THC dtavatac eEyeEpotvy Ext TO OeLov. 
Such, therefore, as were excited by the melody of the pipe in a very small 
degree, may be supposed to be implied by those that stand in need of the Gods 
and mysteries; as the other machinery of the mysteries, in conjunction with the 
pipe, would necessarily produce that excitation which the pipe alone was, in 
such as these, incapable of effecting. 
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46 (See page 549, line 218b) Plato when he wrote this had doubtless that 
Orphic verse in his mind, 


pct ropa aÇ beuc econ, Oupac 6° excBeabe Bendo. 


ie. "I speak to those to whom it is lawful; shut your gates, ye profane.” And 
Proclus informs us in his MS Commentary on the First Alcibiades, that there 
was an inscription in the Eleusinian grove forbidding the uninitiated to enter 
into the adyta or secret recesses of the temple. Taç yap aç ro rwr EXevormwy 
_ ‘TEMEVOG ELOLOVOLY, EdNAOY TO TpCypappa py XWPELP ELow TWH AdUTWY, ApUTNTOLG 
ovot Kou QATENEOTOLÇ. 

Alcibiades, therefore, as he is about to relate a circumstance which, considered 
independently of the design with which it is mentioned, is indecent, very 
properly forbids the profane to be auditors of it. For in this he follows the 
mysteries, in which, as I have shown in my Dissertation on them, [TTS vol. 
VII p. 126], the indecent was introduced. In the mysteries too, as exhibitions 
of this kind were designed to free the initiated from licentious passions by 
gratifying the sight, and at the same time vanquishing desire through the awful 
sanctity with which these rites were accompanied, so what is now related by 
Alcibiades is introduced by Plato, in order to liberate his countrymen from an 
unnatural vice. So that it benefits the reader at the same time that it exalts the 
character of Socrates. Admirably, therefore, is it observed by Iamblichus, (De 
Myst. 1, ix) "that as in comedies and tragedies, on beholding the passions of 
others we repress our own, render them moderate, and are purified from them; 
in like manner in the mysteries, by seeing and hearing things indecent, we are 
liberated from the injury with which the performance of them 1s attended.” 
He adds, "Things of this kind, therefore, are introduced for the sake of healing 
our soul, moderating the maladies which adhere to it through generation, and 
freeing it from its bonds; and hence Heraclitus very properly called them 
remedies. Ata Touro ev TQ Kwpy~ra Kaw Tparyy~dia addoTpia Toby Dewpourrec 
OTAEV TA OLKELA FAO, Kar peTpiwrepa anepyafoueda, cat awoKxadatpoper ev 
TE TOLÇ LEPOLÇ, Depot LOL KAL AAKOVOPACL TWH ALOXpwY, aAXoNVOMEDA THC ERL 
TWV EPywr aX’ auTwY oupmixTovons BraBn>o. Oepamerac ovv evera MG ev nur 
WUXNG, KAL METPLOTHTOS TWV Ota THY YErEOLY TPoOdvopErwy AUT KAKWY, AVTEWS 
TE ATO TWP Oegpwr, KAL axaddaryns xaply, TA TOLMVTA Rpooaryerau kat Ka 
TOUTO ELKOTWC auta akea HpaxderTo¢ xpoce xe. 


47 (See page 551, line 220c) Socrates is not the only instance of this 
dominion of the rational soul over the body, but a similar abstraction is related 
of other philosophers. It is said of Xenocrates, the disciple of Plato, that he 
was for one hour every day abstracted from body. Archimedes was so intent 
on geometrical figures that he was insensible to the capture of his country, and 
to the enemy standing before him. Plotinus, as his disciple Porphyry informs 
us, was often so abstracted from body, as to be united by an effable energy 
with the highest God; and this also once happened to Porphyry. [See p. 165, 
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TTS vol. II] Heraclitus and Democritus, in order to obtain this abstraction in 
perfection, withdrew into solitude. Hence the former of these through intense 
study was of a sorrowful aspect; and the latter, when he began to recall his 
intellect from the senses, and was impeded by his eyes, blinded himself. In 
short, all those who have made great discoveries in the regions of science have 
accomplished this by retiring from body into the sublime tower of intellect. 
Hence Plato says in the Phadrus,®*4) that the intellects of philosophers 
especially recover the wings of the soul, because they are always attentive to 
divine concerns; and on this account he at one time calls such philosophers 
divine, and at another sons of the Gods. Hence too, Aristotle says, in his 
Problems = °°! that all who have excelled in any art have been melancholy, 
whether they were born such, or whether they became such by continued 
meditation. 
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APPENDIX 


THREE ARTICLES WRITTEN BY TAYLOR AFTER 1804 
Thomas Taylor’s (Classical Journal 1823) Observations on 
The SCHOLIA OF HERMEAS on the PHÆDRUS OF PLATO, 


published by Fredericus Astius, Professor Landishutanus, 
Lipsiz, 1810, 8vo. 


Great praise is certainly due to Professor Ast, for rescuing from an oblivion 
of more than a thousand years these invaluable Scholia on one of the most 
important Dialogues of Plato; and for the very learned notes which he has also 
added to his edition of this work. But though the Professor is certainly a man 
of great erudition, yet as he does not appear to have been an adept in the 
philosophy of Plato, certain necessary emendations and deficiencies in these 
Scholia have escaped his notice, as I trust will be evident from the following 
remarks. 

Hermeas, the author of these Scholia, was a disciple together with Proclus! 
of the celebrated Syrianus, who was for his very extraordinary attainments in 
the knowledge of the philosophy of Plato, and the Chaldaic and Orphic 
theology, was dignified with the appellation of the great, both by his 
contemporaries, and the philosophers that succeeded him in the Platonic school. 
But though these Scholia were doubtless originally written with consummate 
accuracy; for all the Platonists that were contemporary with, and succeeded 
Proclus, appear to have been no less accurate in their diction, than profound 
in their conceptions; yet, as the Professor himself seems to have been well 
aware, they have been transmitted to us, through the carelessness of 
transcribers, in a very imperfect and mutilated state. There is every reason also 
to believe, that they are nothing more than extracts made by one of the 
disciples of Hermeas from a complete commentary which he wrote on the 
Phedrus; just as the Scholia on the Cratylus of Plato, are extracts from the 
commentary of Proclus on that Dialogue, as will be evident from a perusal of 
them in the excellent edition of Professor Boissonade, Lipsiz, 1820. 12mo. 

In the first place, in commenting on the words of Plato at the beginning of 
the Phadrus, topevopar ĝe xpoG wepixarov efw teixovç, Hermeas observes, p. 
65 not ort, POG KpEcTTova NYA Kou VREPTEpAV funy pedrdw ceva, KOL OLOV 
Tapa tous ToAovç. In which passage, for xox oov it is obviously necessary to 


t That Hermeas and Proclus were fellow disciples, is evident from p. 107 of these 
Scholia, in which Hermeas says, nxopnoey o eraipoç Ipoxdoc, x.7.X. 
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read xar ovx oov. Hermeas then immediately adds, ro yap avro xpoc ĉ&apopa 
Tparypara Kou KATA ĜLahopovç emPorac ðvvaraı kat wo kpeirrov AapBaveobat 
KAL WÇ XELPOV: otoy TO AEVKOY, eav ONpALYY Nuy TO CAEC TO TH aroðnoet ANTTOP 
kat aryevoToy Tavu, To peday onparvor ta TO aoadEec, TO KpELTTOY THC 
aoOnTLKNSG yvwoEws, To EvOu kar vonoet povy AnxrTov. But for aryevoroy in this 
extract, which is obviously erroneous, I read aryaorov; and then what Hermeas 
says will be in English as follows: Jt is possible for the same thing to be assumed 
with reference to different things and different conceptions, as more and as less 
excellent. Thus, for instance, whiteness, if it should signify to us the clearness which 
may be apprehended by sense, and which is very admirable, then blackness will 
signify through its obscurity, that which is better than the knowledge obtained by 
sense, and which is directly, and by intellectual perception alone, to be apprehended. 
In p. 68 1. 42 Hermeas, speaking of the five gnostic powers of the soul, viz. 
vouc, Ĝia vota, dofa, Pavracia Ka aobyac, says, N de Stavota KOL AUTN TEPL TO 
WOAUTWS EXOVTA, KANV PETA TLVOÇ oyou KOAL awoder~EwC, EdEL KOL TOA EV YEVEDEL, 
a On Kot yryvomevra kat add\wo woTE ExovTa eELoLY exei nva EELY THY 
yrwpttovoay avra; in which passage for Aee» it is necessary to read eft», as will 
be immediately evident to every tyro in Platonism. In p. 75, |. 5, from the 
bottom, in the words n yap aAdnOno xpoc Twv Wuxwy o vonTog cori Koopoc, for 
xpo¢ I read xarpic, and then the passage in English will be: for the true country 
of the soul is the intelligible world; an assertion very common with Platonic 
writers, from Plotinus to Olympiodorus. 

Again, p. 82 l. 12 Enpave ĝe axacav my ovorav mG Wuxng dia Tov 
odupnAatou avdpiavToc, wÇ dtodou ovroG xpvoov: avabnow kat avarEepWw eÇ 
TOV Ata, TOV UXAPXOVTa TOV vONTOU KOGpLOU Kat THC adavoucg SnmLovpytac. In 
this passage, for vonrou it is necessary to read voepou: for Jupiter, both according 
to the Platonic and Orphic theology, reigns over the intellectual and not the 
intelligible world, as is copiously demonstrated by Proclus in his 5th book on 
the Theology of Plato. P. 841. 3 from the bottom, de ovv xporepov optoacba 
TO Kparyya, wept ov NG perder deareyeoOau, eb’ ovrwo axo Tov dtoptopou 
AapBavery TAÇ axoderketc, worep ÔE KAL pO Tov dtoptopov TNVÖE atpEtKnY 
peBodov Ser Oewperv, e NG avexvevera o optopoc. Here, for mde atperixny, it 
is requisite to read mn» dtarperixny. For the celebrated dialectic of Plato, which 
is a very different thing from the topics of Aristotle, and which Plato speaks 
of in his Republic, Parmenides, Sophista and Philebus, consists of division, . 
definition, demonstration, and analysis, as is abundantly shown by Proclus in 
Parmenidem, et in Theol. Plat. and by Olympiodorus in his MS. Scholia on the 
Philebus. P. 87 1. 9 from the bottom, Atĝðvpaußovç de erwe POeyyeo8a, ered 
oxohuws KOAL dtc paxpou KAL uxepBaTwy Ta EPL TWV OPLOpWV AANYyEATOL, KOL 
oœ dtOupapBoa de oxokiwo axnyyedAovTo, kat dta ouvbetwv kat WERE ypEVWY 
ovopaTtwv. In this passage, for ovrferwy it is obviously necessary to read 
aouvOerwy. For those poets who write d@upapBo. employ unusual and 
complicated words. P. 911.26 Aca 7 ĝe o Lwxpamms¢ xaparerta evBovoracat 
Ka KATOXOÇ yereobar Taç Nupdaic; N oxep evxoper, exerdn TNG YEVEOEWGÇ 
xpootandes eow at Nupdou (act per my avadoyrav xivovoai, at ĉe my pvo, 
ot ĈE TA CWpATA ExtTpoEvovoai, x.7.\. Here for avaMdav, which I should 


conceive is obviously erroneous, I read adoyiay, and then the sense of the 
passage will be, "that if the Nymphs who are the prefects of generation [ie. of 
the sublunary region] some excite the irrational life, others nature, and others 
preside over bodies.” P, 941.5 For wç pn ravon extheAnoBar mG Tov daupovoc 
Bovin Kou extoraovas, it is I conceive evidently necessary to read wo un TavTy 
emthedXnobou, K.T.. In p. 100 Hermeas, unfolding the secret meaning of the 
Trojan war, says, IMoov pev ovr voeroĝw npuy o yevrnTog Kau EvuNOG TOTOG Tapa 
Ty tvy Kote THY viny INovy WHOLaapeEVoY, EV | K&L O0 FONEMOC KAL N OTAOLC. Ot 
be Tpwec ra evudar evdn, kat at Tepi TOG OWpaor taca (wou, dio xa aryeverc 
Xeyovra ot Tpwec: kar yap okerav TV VANY TEPLEMOVOLY a TEPL TA OWMATO 
(wo taca Kor avadoyo Yuya. In this passage, for avadoyot Yuxar, it is 
necessary to read adoyot Yuxar. For Proclus in the fragments which have been 
preserved to us of his Commentary on the Republic of Plato, (p. 398) gives the 
same explanation as Hermeas of the Trojan war, and observes, atrav yap opa 
TO Repi THY yeveowy Kaddoc Ex THC Snmoupyitac vroorav, ĉea MG EXernc ot 
pvo onpouvery eBeXovolt, Rept o Kat Tw» Yuxw» wohEposg Tov ae xpovov 
OVYKEKPOTHTAL, PMEXPLG GY au voEpwTEpaL TWH adoyoTEepwY ewy THG SwNC 
KpaTnoaoat, FepiaxOwou evrevOev eÇ ExELvOY TOY TOROP, Ad ovm» apxnNY 
wopnOnoar. Here the more irrational forms of life mentioned by Proclus, are 
the adoyo. Yuxar of Hermeas. P. 102 1. 31 Ex ravrwy ovy rourwy dndovurat, ore 
ov Fept TO Kpwrov Kadov EtxE» O KpoTEpOS oyoc, AANA repi TO medov Kot 
eoxaTrov wo ev ado, o ÔE VUV TEpt TO Kpwroyv Kahov avaorpEedEeTat, KOL TO 
ovTrws ov Kat axdouv kai aBeBouov. Here, for aBaBauory, it must be 
immediately obvious to every tyro in Platonism, that we should read BeBaop. 
For the first beauty, or the beautiful itself, and truly existing being, are 
according to Plato things of a perfectly stable nature. 

P. 104 [everar pev ovv kar addr evrbovotacpo wept Ta AAA pepy TOV 
OWMATOG, SOULPLOVWY TLYWPY QLUTO KLvOUKTWH N kat ewr ovk aveu GaLLOVWH. Kat 
yap n davon evOovoray evyerat, oTay EmtoTMpac Kat Oewonpara EVPLOKY EV 
EXOLPEL Xpovy kat vrep TOV addoy avOpwxov. In this passage, by a strange 
blunder of the transcribers of the manuscripts from which these Scholia were 
published, we have rov owparo¢ instead of mç ywuxnc. For Hermeas is 
obviously speaking of the enthusiastic energies of the parts of the soul, and not 
the parts of the body. This is evident, from what he immediately adds, xar yap 
n ĉciavora evOovoray Neyera,x.T.A. Hence instead of aħħa pepn Tov owparoc, 
darpovwy nyw» AUTO KLVOUYTWY, it is Necessary to read, aAa pEpNn THC WuXNG, 
dapovwy TIywy auta avovyrwv. In p. 105 Hermeas speaking of the four species 
of mania enumerated by Plato, ie. the musical, the telestic, or pertaining to the 
mysteries, the prophetic, and the amatory, observes as follows: ovprveovar de 
addAndauc kar Seovrat adAndwy aurar on 6° KaraKwyou ovTw TOAAH NG EoTLY 
QUTWY N KOLWUMaA. N PEV yap TehEOTLKHY OELTAL TNG povoLKNG: Ta ToAAa yap 
Tw» KATA THY TENEOTLANY vræyopeve parny, K.T.. In this passage for mç 
povon it is necessary to read mç parnans, and for parnayy to read 
parne; and then the meaning of Hermeas will be perfectly clear, viz. that the 
telestic is in want of the prophetic art, because the latter explains many things 
pertaining to the former. P. 107 |. 21 AaBotg 5° av rwv evBovoracpwr rovTwp 


ELKOVAG KAL EK TWV AoyiKWH BewonLaTwY. TY pev Yap povatKY avadoyor AnYy 
THY OpLoTLKHY, NTLG TOY avOpwrOY Ka TOV opio ov &uTov ovvappotet Ex (WoU kat 
Ovnrov, Kat amworedet TO EL60G avrov: Ty de TENEOTLKN THY SLoUpETLKHY Kat 
avahuTixny, NNIG Ota TWV UE’ AAANAWY YEVWV AVAREUREL ERL TO YEVLKWTATOP. 
TY ÔE ATONAWMLAKY KOAL MALVTLKN AUTO TO YEVLKWTATOV, O ATO TWV TOAAWY ELC TO 
evixwratov adixtat. In this passage, after the words ry ôe axo\\wriaKn Kat 
avn, the words my axodexrany wo axodarytikny mG aAnbevac are 
wanting. For as I have before observed the dialectic of Plato consists of 
definition, division, demonstration, and analysis; and unless the above words are 
added, the sentence will evidently be defective. P. 108 l. 19 Avra: pev ovv 
TOOL AL ELPNMEVALL HAVLAL KPELTTOUG ELOL THC CwPpovovonG WuxNC. EOTL MEVTOL 
TNG Owppoourng OVOTOLXOÇ ANA, ny Kat Kara tt XAEovEKTELObaK UXO THC 
owppoourng eheyouEv. KATA YAP TOUS pEGOUG oyoUS TNG wuKNCS KAL ETL TOUC 
SOE QOTLKOUG EXLTvoLAL TLVEC YLVOVTOL, KAO’ ac UREP EAXMLOM AROTENOVOL TLV OL 
TEexviTon, Ka OewonuaTa evptoxovory, wo AoKxAnrtoG pepe ev taTpiKy, Kal 
Hpaxdng ev muen. Here in the first place, in xXeovextecobar vro TG 
owppoovrnc, for vro I read vrep. For the mania of which Hermeas is speaking, 
though it 1s coordinate with a sound condition of mind, yet in a certain respect 
has a prerogative superior to it, as is evident from what he immediately adds. 
And in the second place, for ev xuxrixy, it is necessary to read ev xpaxrixy 
[subintellige twy]. But though the Professor found xpaxne«y in one of the 
manuscripts which he consulted, yet he has retained xuxnxy. Hercules, 
however, was never celebrated as a pugilist; but is renowned for having excelled 
in the practic life. Nothing is more common among Platonic writers than the 
division of human life into the practic and theorectic; and two of the 
Dissertations of Maximus Tyrius are employed in discussing which is the better 
of these two lives.' 

In p. 111 1. 27 Hermeas, in commenting of what Plato says of the third 
species of mania, which is from the Muses, observes: rper» ravTmy my povotkny 
panar xapadtdwov, NNG Ta Twv TOANWV VuVOVOQ KAL QPETAÇ KAL 
eximbeupata dia peETpwy evTevada, watdever Tov Brov. In this passage, for Twy 
wo\\wy it is necessary to read rw» wadouwy, as is evident from the words 
themselves of Plato, who, speaking of this musical mania, says, trpe ôe uro 
Movowy xaroxn Tte Kou parva, AaBovoa arany kari aBatov puxny, eyerpovoa 
Kae exBaxxevovoa, KATA TE Woac, KAL KaTa THY aAANY Toiov pupi Twv 
TANQUWY EPY KOTMOVTa TOUC EXLytyvopevouc watdever. P. 113 1. 23 eren yap 
‘MEPL MG ELC TO vonToy KaAdoG avoryuryn¢ o AoyoÇ, Kat avaryovTwy Kat 
QAVAVOMEVWY, EPWYTWY TE KAL EPWUAVWV, KANpovYTwWY TE Kat TANPoupErvwy, Kat 
ELOLY OL MEV CLVELYVOPTES KAL FAnpouvTES ot Geor Kau Maca at Yuxar, x.7.. Here, 
for ragat at Puxat, it is requisite to read racor cu Sera Yuxar, as is evident 
from what immediately follows. P. 114 1. 30 Hermeas, in this place, in 
unfolding Plato’s demonstration of the immortality of the soul, observes: 


Luvedovmt ouy davon, tept FaONG Moyin Yuxng o Aoyoc. Ilpoavedwrnoe ĝe To 


t See TTS vol. VI. 
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Ouprepaopa, ETELÔN PEANEL EK TWV Kad’ UTA VRAPXOVTWV TY WUXY KOUL Y AUTO, 
roveoda TAÇ aroðekeç. dia TovTo ovy Tpoehyke To ovuRepaoua, EVOELKVU[LEVOC, 
OTL EV AUTH TY OVTL OUVVEORELPAEVWG RepiexeTaL To dion. Here, for ev autw Tw 
ovt., it is necessary to read ev avTy Ty on, as must be evident to every one who 
is conversant with the writings of Aristotle, in which the ro on and the ro ĉon 
perpetually occur, and which are no less frequently employed by Platonic 
writers. Almost immediately afterwards likewise, when Hermeas adds xpo mç 
OUV QVENTUYMEVNG KaL OtnpNnmErnG Kat arynxrwuern¢c axodertewo TO 
OVVEORELPAHEVOV KAL OMoU TY OVTL TO dtoTL TEptexov KpogEPyke, it is necessary for 
' TY ovr to read tw on. P, 116 l, 26 kat yap addAwo adoyor, aro Tov 
ETEPOKLPNTOU ERL TO aKtynToy wavrTy eNOav, pn peratu to avroxvyntoy 
rapadaBorvra, woxep adoyor, ARO TOV YLVYOEVOU KAL KOTE OVTOÇ ERL TO uN OV 
To vrepovdroy elev, pn peraty Tto ov xapadaBovta: anov yap eorar, ToLov 
pn ov rapadapBavopey, RoTepov TO XELPOY Tou YLVOEVOV, N TO KPELTTOV TOV 
peraty xapadndbevroc, orep eon To cet ov. In the last line of this passage, 
between ņ To kpeiTrov and Tov peraty, it is requisite to insert pn. And then 
what Hermeas says will be in English as follows: "For otherwise it is absurd to 
proceed from that which is alter-motive, or is moved by some other thing than 
itself, to that which is perfectly immovable, without assuming that which is 
intermediate, which is the self-motive nature [or the rational soul]; just as it 
would be irrational to proceed from that which is generated, [or which is 
becoming to be] and which only sometimes exists, to the non-being which is 
superessential [ze. to the ineffable principle of things,] without assuming that 
which is intermediate, and which is truly-existing being. For it will be 
immanifest what kind of non-being we assume, whether that which is inferior 
to a generated nature, or that which is superior to it, unless that which is 
intermediate is assumed, and which is eternal being." 

P 118 1. 18 from the bottom, ro yap erepoxtynrov dndov on our exer e£ EUTOU 
OLKELAV KLYNOLY: Sto KAL ETEpOKLYNTOY EVETAL. e» xpovy ouy Tavra adXaryobeEr 
kataek apevov, Ev xpovy avy Kou awoBadde. Here, for ravra it is necessary 
to read ræv», as referring to mvynow. P. 121 kat avrat pev ovv, Neyw de 
BovAnoeg rari Öo$aç koau Ta ToLavTa, eoi auTnG [Le. Yuxnghat twat ka 
KLYNOELÇ, Q@AN' ovk wet aeuTat uvTapxovoiv avr, addAa rote, oov e$ 
avaðıriwoewç. In this passage, for avadiadwoews I read avavewoewç. For 
opinion and will are as it were renewed at times in the soul, but are not always 
present with it. P. 123 wç yap ev euyvxwpevy TY KOOY TAV OWA EP AVTE 
ov avxov TWG conv, «.7T.A. Here, for ayvxor it is necessary to read euyvyov: 
for every thing in the animated world, is in a certain respect animated. And 
that this is the meaning of Hermeas, is evident from what he immediately adds, 
WC KOU EV NUY TH HEPLTTWMATA, WY OOW EV NUV EOTL. METEXEL TLVOÇG CWTLKNCG 
Gepuns; “just as the excrement that are in us, so far they are in us, participate 
of a certain vital heat." 

P 124 1. 12 adda eren avm n akuo ovota MG WuKNS, Kal TAUTa orv, 
aury ana eon Kat Tov pn POEpeoba my Puxny, Kae Tov Ta aAAa UK’ AUTH 
fav «yı ovvexeobou. In this passage, for n axvnota it is obviously necessary to 
read avroxtynota. For self-motion is the very essence of the soul, according to 


Plato, and is the principle from which in this dialogue, the Phædrus, he 
demonstrates the immortality of the soul. P. 124 1. 21 padota ðe Oavpaca 
Expy evtavia tov dtNogodoy, oTt To ÔikwTaTov Kat paora tdtov MG WuxNC 
KATEOKEVAOE, TA KOVA TA KPOG aAANAG aug wapetc. In this passage, for 
anda it is necessary to read a\Aq, and then what Hermeas says will be in 
English as follows: "It is here especially requisite to admire the philosopher 
(Plato) that he employs what is most special, and most eminently the 
peculiarity of the soul, omitting what it possesses in common with other 
things." 

P. 125 1. 10 xpooexeorepov EOTL TO LEY QUTOKLYNTOV TW AKLYNTW: QEL YAP EAUTO 
BovAeTan OWLELY TO UTOKLYNTOV, WOKED MEL EOTL TO HUTOKLYNTOY N APWT APXN. 
Here, for ro auroxvnrov in the last line, it is obviously necessary to read 70 
axiyntov. For the first principle is immovable, and not self-motive. In the 
same page, 1.25 Adda TLvEG O TE NMLOKXOG KAL ot ÔVO LAO; KAL RPWTOV YE TEPI 
auTwy TovTo ÎEWPNTEOV, KOTEPOV KATA TAG OVOLAG auUTOUG ÖEL TOATTELY, N KATA 
TAÇ Suvapes, N KATA TAÇ evepyerac. In this passage, for xparrvecy, it is 
necessary to read rarrev. For Hermeas is here inquiring whether we ought to 
arrange the charioteer and horses of the soul, of which Plato now speaks, 
according to essence, or powers, or energies. P, 128 Oewy pev yap txwot TE Katt 
NVLOXOL TFAVTEÇ yalor Taca yap avTwy ayaba a duvapecc kar e ayabwy 
ovowwy xpoBadAopevan: To ĝe Twy addAwy pno, pepixTar, aAAwWY EYWH TO 
nuetepov. dia yap Tov aoptorou Tov a)ddov evwhe Ta nepi NuwY SndoUY: OVX OTL 
de Ty Kady oupmeync €or n ovora nwy. Here, for tw xady, it is necessary to 
read rw xaxy. And in what follows immediately after, viz. dta rovro erne TO 
pepextrat, ado Ti EXaTTOV ayador EoTL, woxEp ÔN OPWHEY Ext TOU PwTOG: TO pev 
yap ev TY nw Pwo avTo Pwo evar kat Kabapor duc, To de Ev TW apt TOV 
nAtov Pwo EAATTOV QV ELTOLG PWC, OVX OTL TW EVAVTLW EOTL OVppmLVES, AAA’ OTI 
OUK EOTLY, OLOV TO EV OVPAVy, OVdE ZOAAW AAEOP, OLOV TO EV AUT THY NMW: TO dE 
EV TY OKLE PWG OVppyeo NN av eera kat TW EvavTiw. Here, for addo Ti 
ehaTrov aryadov eor, it is obviously requisite to read aAA’ o7t eħaTTov, K.T.D. 
The whole passage therefore, the latter part of which is well worthy the notice 
of opticians, will be, thus amended, in English as follows: "For all the horses 
and charioteers of the Gods are good: for the powers of all of them are good, 
and emitted from beneficial essences. But Plato says, that those of others are 
mingled; by others meaning ours. For through the indefinite word other, he is 
accustomed to manifest what pertains to us. Not that our essence is mingled 
with evil, but that it is a less good, conformably to what we see takes place in 
light. For the light which is in the sun, is light itself, and pure light; but you may 
say that the light of the sun, which is in the air, is a less light; not that it is mingled 
with its contrary [darkness,] but that it is not such as the light is which is in the 
heavens, nor, a fortiori, such as that which is in the sun itself. But you may say 
that the light, which ts in the shadow, is now mingled with its contrary." From 
this passage it follows, that all the experiments, which can be made by us on 
light, having nothing to do with the pure light of the sun, but with solar light 
mingled with air. P. 130 1.26 extdovoa yap [Yuxn]) eavTny Toç ooç ETA Tov 
OLKELOU Oeou, OUVVÕLAKOO MEL @UTY TO KAV KATA THY EKELVOU LOLOTHTA. EKAOTOS yap 
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TWV ALTLWY ÎEWV TOU HAYTOS KAOOV WOLEcTaA THY ETEENELAV KATA THY EXUTOU 
OTHTA, KOL OV OVNING TNG oLKEetac odoupac: o pey nNOS NNaKwc, o de Apne 
CLPELKWC, kot Opotwe o ado. Here, for rwr anwr Gewr, I read rwr aorpwwv 
ewy, which emendation is evidently necessary from what immediately follows: 
for the Sun, Mars, etc. are according to Orphic and Platonic theology starry 
Gods. P. 130 1. 9 from the bottom, rrepoppvovea pev ovr kou apxouern THC 
amroBoXns rodAce¢ avahapBaver EXUTNY TAMY, KOL AAVATPEXEL ETL TAC OLKLALC. 
Here, for ext rac oumac, I read ext rac omeac anac. And then what 
Hermeas says will be as follows in English: "The soul therefore having suffered 
a downward fluxion of her wings, and beginning to lose them, nevertheless 
frequently recovers herself again, and recurs to her proper causes.” P. 131 I. 12 
LOTEOP, OTL, wy peTradcdwouy N WuXN TY OCWUATI, TOUTWH TO EVAYTLA QAUTY 
peradopBaver. Here, for avry, we must evidently read aum, as is evident fro 
what immediately follows: {wn¢ yap aury peradidovoa, atwiaç aw’ avrov 
AVARLUTAOATONL, KOAL YRWOEWS AUT peTadidovoa, Ska Tw cucbnoEewy, AYHWOLAC 
œur peorourm. The same thing is also asserted by Proclus in Tim. p. 339 viz. 
Kat avo Wuxnc N vEVoLC, Evawaca uev, Ev TY OWHAT Pwo, auTy SE EV TY 
OKOTW yeyorura, KAL TouTw pev dovoa f(wny, eaxuTny de ARONEOQOA, KAL TOV 
EQUTNC vouy. TO pev yap OynTor, vou peTadaryxaver, TO Ôe vOEpOY, OavaTov. Kat 
TO oor yryverat Oauvpa wo onair er Nopocc, ex Ovnrou xo abavarov, Kau voepov 
Kau avontou ouyredery. ovroç yap o duotxog Geapoc, Bavarog per eon THC 
abavatrouv twns, {worota de Tov Oynrov owuaroc. 

Again in p. 131 1. 28 Hermeas explaining the following words of Plato, 
A@avarov de, ovx e Ev0C Noyou Aedoyiopevou, observes: abavarov de, pno, 
Neyouer (wor oc avOpwrot, ovderr opf xpwpevor Noytopy. Meyor 8’ av wo TPO 
TOUS LWTAG? THY ApXNY yap ovde EXAioVaL Twy TOLOUTWY OL TONNO AAA TPOC 
nrvac rwv dtdocodw», x.7.. Here, for Neyou 8° av we rpo rovc wewrac, it is 
requisite to read Neyou 5’ œv ov povov we xpoc, K.T.\. And in the same page, 
|. 12 from the bottom, in the words Bouderan yap evrpoxa ovra Ta oXnpaTa 
auTwy, Kou To eENnoTnpeva: OwpaTta cvTa ĝe’ exirndercoTnTa xpoceAnAvOevan Ty 
owpan, Kou emdeduxevon (lege extdedwxevan) eaxvrny woxrep TNP ETEpAY EC 
ovpxAnpwory Tov fwov, it is necessary after the words excdedwxevar eauTny to 
add mn» Wuxny, an omission which I wonder the learned editor did not notice. 
P. 132 |. 17 from the bottom, Hermeas in commenting on the words of Plato, 
to de Betov, xadov, codor, aryadov, observes, ravra ræ Bea Bewperrar dra 
TavTwv Twv ovTwH weduxora. But here, for ra Gea, it appears to me to 
requisite to read ra rpta. In the same page, |. 3 from the bottom, eed ovv 
evduc aro Taryadou xpoeoty exervo To Puc [Le. Pwo adnOerac], pever ert UTED 
Weayv xo. athorra. In this passage, for xat amorta, it is necessary to read 
kat’ a®xdornta. For The Good, or the ineffable principle of things, is 
according to Plato superessential, as is evident from the 6th book of his 
Republic, his Parmenides, and Sophista. And this is also the case with the light 
immediately proceeding from The Good, which light is truth, though it is not 
so transcendently superessential as The Good. This light therefore, says 
Hermeas, "remains above the idea according to simplicity:" for idea ranks 
among beings, but truth in its highest subsistence is something more simple 
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than being. P. 133 l. 18 from the bottom, Znmreov de ev TouTaÇ, nÇ o Zevc, 
Kou TLVEÇ ot Owoexar Dear. TLVEÇG ev ovy TAÇ LB OdaLpac Tov koopov nkovoav, THY 
AFAQAVN, TAÇ ETTA Thavwpevac, TAÇ 5. k.T.\. Here after rac 5, it is necessary 
to add rwv oroyxerwy. For then Hermeas will speak conformably to what is 
asserted by other Platonists, viz. that the world consists of twelve spheres, ie. 
the sphere of the fixed stars, the seven planetary spheres, and the spheres of the 
four elements, fire, air, water and earth. P. 135 1. 8 Id:ornrec ovv eot now ev 
TAÇ aptOpotg axopipoupevat TAÇ werorntac ev TAÇ Bears: do AVTOG Kat 
avaridevron, oov ev Ty Boun TO AXPAVTOV, OUTE YEVVQ, OUTE YEVVATAL O 
eBdopoc, dco Ty Abnva areira: ev d€ Tw duwSexaT@ To TeNcLov, ÔLo TOLG ANuTOLG 
Georg amepwrat. axodurot' ĝe ceo ot dvo ovror ot vuy evyopevor GwOEKA, KOLVWG 
UNEPKOOMLOL OVTEG, OF Kat AVTA Tov Koopoy. Here in the first place, for ovre 
verre, I read ovre yap yery. In the next place, for tog aAvrotg corç, it is 
evidently necessary from what almost immediately follows, to read rac 
amoNutacg Oeorg. And in the third place, in the words axoAuror de eroiv ot ôvo 
ovToL oi vuy Aeyopevan Swoexax, for ot dvo, it is necessary to read ot beor. 


t These axodvrot Ocot are the same with the azonic gods of the Chaldeans, 
concerning which see my collection of Chaldean Oracles [TTS vol. VIIJ and the sixth 
book of Proclus on the Theology of Plato [TTS vol. VII] 


Thomas Taylor on 
Professor Cousin’s Edition of 


I - The First Two Book’s of Proclus 
on the Parmenides of Plato (Paris, 1821, 8vo) 


II - Books II to V (Paris, 1823, 8vo) 
I - Books I and II 


The volume containing these commentaries, is the fourth which Professor 
Cousin has most laudably given to the public, of the works of Proclus; and I 
trust that the same zeal and the same ability which induced he to bring to light 
these inestimable works, from an oblivion no less long than disgraceful to 
countries which profess to be polished, will also enable him to publish all that 
remains of the writings of this Coryphzan Platonist, and incomparable man. 

These commentaries, indeed, are justly called by the Professor,’ "an ancient, 
great, and venerable monument of Grecian and Egyptian wisdom;" and to the 
generality of readers, and in short, to every one who has not legitimately 
studied the philosophy of Plato, they will also be what he denominates them, 
obscure. But by the man who has happily penetrated the depths of that 
philosophy, at which, as Bishop Berkeley well observes,? many an empty head 
is shook, they will be found to be as clear as an explanation of dogmas and 
truths, which, though in their own nature most luminous, but to the multitude 
impenetrably dark, as it is possible for the most enlightened genius to effect. 
And hence this work is very properly said by Damascius‘ to be urepatpovoa 
etnynac, a super-excellent exposition. 

Among the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum, there is a copy of 
these commentaries, of which, by permission of the Trustees of that excellent 
Institution, I made a transcript, upwards of thirty years ago. And the following 
are the emendations, which from a perusal of this work, I have been induced 
to consider as not only probable, but for the most part indispensably necessary. 


t! Vid. Prefat. tom. ii p. 70. 

t In his Siris. 

$S Vid. Photii. Biblioth. p. 1070. 

* I refer the English reader, who has a genitus for such speculations, to the 3rd 


volume of my translation of Plato, in the notes on which, I have given the substance of 
this admirable commentary. 
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In the first place, in p. 4 1. 12, which is towards the close of a most splendid 
exordium, in which Proclus magnificently invokes the several orders of those 
divine powers that are eternally rooted and centred in the great first cause of 
all, he also invokes his preceptor, Syrianus, as follows: aynrdwoe de rag eavTov 
kabapwraraicg extBoraic o T% TIkarwm pev oupBakxyevoac wo adrnOwe, Kau o 
HEOTOÇ KaTAOTAG MG craç nhera, THC de Oewptacc nuy yevomevog TAUTNG 
nycepwr, kat Twy Oewy TovTwY oywY ovTwo iepopavmg. In this passage, ı 
HEOTOÇ KaTMOTAG, is evidently erroneous. The Harleian MS. has opoonoc 
xataoTac; but this is not more sound than the other. Instead of these 
therefore, I read opooreyo¢ xaraoramys. For as both Syrianus and Proclus 
laboured in endeavouring to restore the philosophy of Plato, hence Proclus 
very properly calls Syrianus his associate in the restoration of divine truth. 

The words that immediately follow are, ov eyw painy av didogogtac Turov 
etc avOpwrouc ehOery, ex' evepyeota Tw» Tye PUXWY, AVN TWV AYANLATWV, 
AVTE TWP LEPWY, AVTE THC ONANG AYLOTELAG GLUTNC, KAL OWTHPLACS APN yor TOC YE 
puy ovo avipwrac, Kat TAÇ ecaviic yervnoopevoig. And they apply, 
according to Professor Cousin, to Syrianus. But though grammatically 
considered, they evidently admit of this construction; yet when they are 
attentively examined, it will be found to be impossible that they should be 
applicable to any individual of the human species, however exalted above the 
rest of mankind by superior genius and virtue. I conceive therefore, that as 
Proclus had just before implored divine assistance, in order that he might 
participate in perfection of the most mystic theory of Plato, which is unfolded 
in the Parmenides, he afterwards speaks of the philosophy of Plato in the above 
beautiful manner. Hence it appears to me that two or three lines are wanting, 
and that this passage is a part of a sentence containing a most magnificent 
encomium of the Platonic philosophy; viz. "that it came to men for the benefit 
of the souls that are here, instead of statues, instead of temples, instead of the whole 
of sacred institutions, and that it is the primary leader of salvation to the men that 
now are, and to those that shall exist hereafter." This conjecture is greatly 
confirmed by the following passage in Suidas, in which philosophy is said to 
proceed from the first cause, through all the middle divine genera, and the more 
excellent natures' posterior to the Gods, as far as to the dregs of beings (ie. as far 
as to matter itself, which is the last of things); but that religion which is the worship 
of the Gods, originates from adorning causes. vepatixn, Kou dtdoocodgia, ovk aro 
TWP auTw» apa apxwy. AAA n pev dtAoGOdiA ATO MG MAÇ MG AaAvtTwy 
ANAÇ ELC THY UTOOTAOLNY Twy ovrwy KaGynKOVOA, ða peowv Twy owy yevu 
Ocrwy Te Kou Twv pera Beou KpetTrovwy, kat ev TPIT dact Bynpan hatvoperwr- 
m» ĉe cteparixny n eon Gewy Oeparera, evrevOevy coer ATO TWV TEPLKOOPLOUYTWY 
(forte weptxoopuwy) anov (pact) apxeoOat, kai Tepi vta Aparyparevecba, 
«.r.\. Conformably to this also, Plato says in the Timaus, that a greater good 
than philosophy was never imparted by divinity to man. Proclus therefore, living 


at a period in which the Grecian theology was in a most fallen condition, 


t These more excellent natures are demons, and heroes. 
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speaks thus magnificently of the philosophy of Plato, as of a thing designed by 
Divinity to be a substitute for temples and statues, and the worship of the 
Gods. 

In the next place, Proclus, speaking of the analogy of the persons in this 
dialogue to the things which are discussed in it, and to the order of beings in 
the universe, says, (p. 19 l. 7) o ôe bn Kegardoc, kar o ex KrXaxfoperwy 
dtdNogodor TALC PEPLKALG Wuyoucg KAL TY HVOEL OVUTONTEVOEVOL, LEVL TNV OOLAV 

EXOVTEÇ EV TOUTAG XWPAV, ATE Sn kat auTo PvotKoL TIVES ovTeÇ. In this passage, 
for øvproNTevopevor, it appears to me to be necessary to read 
gvurtoNTevopevoç. So that the meaning will be, that Cephalus and the 
-philosophers from Clazomenia, are analogous to partial souls, (ie. to such as human 
souls] and to such as are conversant with nature, because they have a rank similar 
to that of these philosophers, who were physiologists, as being of the Ionic school. 

P. 35 1. 19, kat evar avadoyor wÇ o dnusoup yoo tpo Ta eyKoopma, TO EY TPO 
ravTa: amhwso ÔE OVX EVOÇ: TIC yap Geos Kau OVTOÇ; 0 yap kaTa To ev Beoc, ov 
nG Beoc, aAA’ atdwe Beas. nç de Beoo o Snmovpyoc; don Beov niç [lege 
rivog] eoriy edtoTnG n Onptoupytixn, Ko aAAwy ovowy tdroTnTwr, Dewy uev, ov 
perrot Snpuoupytxwy. To this passage some words are wanting, and there is also 
in it an erroneous punctuation. The words which I conceive to be wanting are 
rou Snusoupyou evo rtvoG ovroc, which should be inserted immediately after 7o 
ev TpoÇ Tavra. And the erroneous punctuation is in nG yap Beog Kat ovTos, 
and also in nç ĝe Be0g o npuovpyoç, neither of which is interrogative. Hence 
the whole passage will be accurately as follows: kat evar avadoyor wÇ o 
OnmeoupyoG Apoc Ta eyxoopia, TO EV TPOÇ TAYTA: Tov dnpmuovpyou Evo NVOÇ 
ovToC, amAwe be ovx EVOG: TLC yap Bco Kat OUVTOG, o yap kaTa To ev GEOG, ov TIC 
coc, aAA’ arw beoc. no de Geog o ðnovpyoç, dom Beov nvo eon 
tĜLoTnG, K.7T.\. ie. "As the Demiurgus is to mundane natures so is The One [or 
the ineffable principle of principles] to all things; the Demiurgus being a certain 
one, but not simply one. For the Demiurgus is a certain God. For the God 
which subsists according to [or is characterized by] The One is not a certain 
God, but simply God. But the Demiurgus is a certain God,’ because the 
demiurpic peculiarity is the peculiarity of a certain God, there being also other 
peculiarities, which are indeed divine, yet not demiurgic.” What Proclus here 
says, necessarily follows from the Platonic theory, that as the first God is The 
One, all the other Gods are unities, proceeding from and at the same time 
rooted in The One Itself. 

Page 38 |. 1, for eupopdia», the Harleian MS. has apopdiay, which is the true 
reading. But the passage in which this word occurs is the following: 7a pev 


t For according to Plato the Demiurgus is not the supreme God; since in the 
Timeeus he says, "that it is difficult to discover the Demmurgus and father of the universe, 
and when found, impossible to reveal him by language to sli men; but in the Parmenides, 
he celebrates The One, or the first principle of things, as perfectly ineffable. For he says, 
at the conclusion of the first hypothesis concerning it, “Neither therefore does any name 
belong to it, nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor opinion.” 
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yap eon Oera Kat Ev T) ARNOTT TOV EvoÇ tdpupEva, THY AKAANNWRLOTOV 
cevpophiar, (apopdray] wÇ onor NG TWH TA COLA oopuw, LApEpOVTWG AYATWVTO 
KO FPOTELVOVTOA TAÇ EÇ auTa Brexev Suvapevorg. ie. "For some things are 
divine, being established in the simplicity of The One, transcendently rejoicing 
in, and extending to those who are able to survey them, an unadorned 
privation of form, as some one of the piously wise says.” That apoppiav is the 
true reading, is evident from this, that according to the Platonic: philosophy, 
divine natures are more properly celebrated by negations than by affirmations. 

P. 40 1. 2 for ovopata raw Bewv, the Harleian MS. has rightly ovopatwy Twv 
bew. 

P. 41 1. 3 evdsaotpodwy, which is also the reading of the Harleian MS., should 
be aĉıæaorpopwv. This will be evident from an inspection of the passage in 
which this word occurs, viz. em pev Tw THY dtadexriKny pndapwo rpoonkev 
xapadtdoc8ar veç, wo o Lwxpatnc ev Honte dno, pn ahwai etc 
napavopiay edXaoavTes, T) duvaper Twv AOywH xpwpEvot XpoC THY TWV 
evdtactpodwr [adtaorpodwr] evvowy ev nuav avatpogny. No expression is 
more common in Platonic writers than adsaorpoda evvotou, unperverted 
conceptions. And that this is the true reading is evident from the place in the 
Republic of Plato which forms a part of that to which Proclus alludes: for it is 
the following, eon wou npiv doypara ex ratdwy wept Stxanwy KAL KANWV, EV OLC 
exTeOpappeda, worep UXO yovevat, KecOapxouvTEes TE Ko TLwYTEC avra (lib. vil 
p. 146 Cantab. 1713). For these dogmas concerning things beautiful and just, 
in which we have been nourished from our childhood, are the unperverted 
conceptions, mention by Proclus. 

P. 57 1. 12 rw» avopwy; but the Harleian MS. has rightly rwy ærwpwr. For 
Proclus says, rw» pev yap dvotxwy ewy To TANÂoG Twy avopwy [aTopwr] 
XELPOV, ETEXEL d€ TO KANGOG TOV OVVTETAYMEVOV EVOÇ TOV EV TOLGC ZOAAOLC, APO 
ÔE TOUTOU come TO cÈEnpnuevov cv, TO KPO Twy XOAAWY, O ON LÔEQ EOTL TAPA 
IMarwn, ie. "For in physical forms multitude [ie. the multitude of them] is 
less excellent than the individuals fin which these forms are inherent}; but the 
multitude participates of that one which is coarranged with the many. Prior, 
however, to this, [ze to this coarranged monad], is the exempt one, antecedent 
to the many, which with Plato is idea." For forms when materialised become 
inferior to their recipients, because they are wholly dependent of them for their 
subsistence, having departed from their own simplicity and indivisibility into 
foreign compositions and intervals. 

P. 801.12 For e€ypnpevac, which also the Harleian MS. has, it is necessary 
to read e€nprnuevac. The erroneous substitution of one of these words for the 
other, frequently takes place, not only in the manuscripts, but also in the 
printed copies of the writings of Proclus. 

P. 881. 20 xpoc¢ To ov, so the Harleian MS., but it is requisite to read mpoc 
To €v, as will be at once evident to the Platonic reader from an inspection of the 
following passage in which these words occur: ev avtog Tag Bears, Ta Seatepar 
EV TOLC FPWTOS EOTL, KAL FAVT ATAWS OUNYWYTaL RpoÇ To ov [ev] ad’ ov xan 
N HpoOoC KAL N EKXTAOLC TOLC OVOLV. 
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P. 941. 13 Proclus, here speaking of the arrangement of the persons of the 
dialogue, and what the arrangement indicates, says: nvoç ov» evôerıv exet To 
TOLOUTOP, KAL Kha TAAN NAV 0 AptororeAng ty Ilappendy ovyreraxrat not 
ux’ exervouv whedevrau: IlvÂoĝwpoç ĝe ry Zyvwm po Lwxparouc: Tporepoc yap 
dtaxnxoe Tw» Noywr, Lwxparng ðe appo Tov copo, XpoxaAvopevoc uev Toy 
Tlapperdecov vovv, exaxopwyv ĉe Tpoç Tovg Znvywvoc Noyouc. In this passage, 
it appears to me, that between the words Lwxparng ôe, and apdory Tav codoty, 
it is necessary to insert TO pegor EOTUV., 

P. 111 1. 15 Proclus in this place, speaking of the difference between the 
dialectic of Zeno, and that of Parmenides, and having observed that the former 
is more logical, but the latter more intellectual, adds: o de Tappendng avrp 
ovy TW KY KPWHEVOC, AVTV THY Evwory EBETO TOV OVTOC, TY voep& CtaeEKTLKY 
Xpwpevoc, ev ATAUG extBodaug TO Kupog exovoy: dio kar o pev [ie. Zeno] eç 
adnboc carne Aoywy, o de (re. Parmenides] mẹ voepac extBornc cet THC AUTNC 
povoetdwG avrerxeTo Twv ovrwy. In this passage, instead of o ôe THC voepac 
extBoAnG cet MÇ avmç, I conceive it necessary to read, o de dta TÇ voepaç 
exoBodns anrmrTov ovonç. For the energy of voepa extBodn, by which Platonic 
writers usually express the intuitive perception of intellect, is invincible, because 
it is superior even to scientific demonstration. 

P. 1211.12 etc. On de evar de To ev ov tpo Tov XANOovC, Napo av Stor maç 
pev epodou oyiKno TUAQAUVTMGÇG: N opwryupwo NEYETAÆL TO OV KATA TWV OVTWV 
KAVTWV, N CUVOVOWG, N WC AH’ EVoOÇ Kat TPOÇ Ev: AAA’ opwvupwG aduvaror, 
erep TO pev pahor ov papey, To d€ NTTOV: TO yap paddop Kou NOOOV OVK EOTLY 
EV TOS OWVUOÇ: ELTE ÔE OUYWPYULWC EONLY EV OV KATA RTAVTwWY Aeyopevwy. In 
this passage there are three mistakes, and they also occur in the Harleian MS. 
For instead of opwvvpwç in add" opwrupwo aduvaroy, it is necessary to read 
ovrwrupwe; since being itself is not predicated of all beings synonymously, for 
the reason assigned by Proclus, viz. that one thing 1s being in a greater, but 
another in a less degree. And for the same reason in ro yap paddov Kært nooo 
OUK EOTLY EVTOLS OMwHULOLC:, We must substitute curwryupoc for ouwyvporc. But 
for ourwrypwo eony ev ov x.7.d. in the last part of this passage, it is obviously 
requisite to read ouwrvpwe; the former emendations being admitted. 

P. 125 1. 15, etc. Proclus, in speaking in this place of the opinion of the 
vulgar, who survey multitude as having a dissipated subsistence, but do not see 
the absurdities which must necessarily ensue from separating multitude from 
unity, observes as follows: Znvwy de xpos my Tlappemndecov Geo ovde 
avn Berein eixe: my ĝe rwy toh\Awy So-av dtnreyxe Ta rora kot HKeeoTap pe va 
Gewpovoay, kat TAUTNY ENEYXWY, QAVNYEV GUTOUG EML TO EV, TAÇ WOAXOIC 
EVOELKVULEVOS WC EL pew ywpttotey Ta woANa TOV EVOG, FOAAA KAL ATOTO 
oupBnoerau Tw oyy. Here instead of avyyev auTovÇ ext To ev, TAÇ TONNOG 
evdeLKVUMEVOS K.T.A. it is Necessary to read awnyev auTOUG Ex TO EY TOLG FOAL, 
ev Sexvupevoc K.T.. and then this passage will be, in English, "Zeno does not 
oppose the position of Parmenides, but confutes the opinion of the vulgar, who 
survey multitude and things which are dispersed, or have a dissipated subsistence, 
and elevates them to the one which is in the many, indicating that if the many 
were separated from the one, many absurdities would follow." For the proper 
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ascent is from the one or the incorporeal form which multitude participates, 
and by which it is connected and held together, to the form or idea which is 
exempt from multitude, and which has a subsistence avro kaĝ’ avzo. 

P. 125 |. 14 For kar’ anav eonv ev, which is also the reading of the 
Harleian MS., it is requisite to read xar arnav eony evworc. But the whole 
passage is as follows: ņn ôe arua Tou xAnBoug EOTL AWC KAL AVT KAT’ CULTLAY TO 
x\nOoc, worEp KAL TO EV TO ANLOV THC EVWOEWC KaT' aLTLAY EeoTty EV. The 
causal subsistence of a thing is better than that thing when it has proceeded out 
of its cause - ze. than when it subsists xa uxaptiv. Hence The One being the 
cause of union, is more excellent than #nion, and is therefore kab’ orav 
EPWOLC. 

P. 154 |. 11, etc. o kae EpwedoxAng vorepov ewpakwo, are [v8oryoperoc Kot 
QLUTOS WV, OPALPOY AREKENEL KAV TO VONTOV WC NYWHEVOV EXUTW, KOL ELC EQUTOV 
Ouvyvevery TOY KaANOTOLOY Kau EvoroLoy dta Tov KaAAOUC Beov. So likewise the 
Harleian MS.; but for kar eÇ cavrov auvvevery x.7.d., I read, kært eC ecavrov 
duvapevoy ouvyvevery Ota Tov KaddAoTOLOY Kat EVOTOLOY Tou KaANOUG cov. 

P 154 1. 9 conv apa ev tw Snpovpyixm NG dSuvapic Kar Tia TWV 
dednpcoupynpevwy, x.7.’. But the Harleian MS. has, for dnpuoupyixw, Snpcoupyy, 
which is the true reading. 

P. 156 1. 14 Proclus, in speaking of demiurpic similitude and dissimilitude 
(oppotoTnc SnuoupyeKn Kat avomotoTynG), Says, Ko N pev OuvarywyoG: - n de 
StaxpeTixyn, Wpoody Se xauper KAL Wows KAL xiynoet x.7.d.: te. "And the former 
indeed is of a collective, but the latter of a separating nature, and rejoices in 
progression, variety and motion." The Harleian MS. has in this place vonoe 
for uoe; but xevnoe: is obviously the true reading. In 1. 19 also of the same 
page, he speaks of the powers of similitude and dissimilitude, and observes: kær 
duvaperc avahoyov TH OVOLM TNG MEV, WÇ ELPNTOL, CUVAYUYYOL KOAL EVOMOLOL KOLL 
WEPATWTiKAL KAL povoerdEetc: THC de, ÖLALPETLKOAL KOL ANNOLWTLKOL, KOL ATELPOTOLOL 
kat dvoerdec¢. But in this passage for ducetder¢, which the Harleian MS. likewise 
has, it is requisite to read dvoedec. For as the powers of similitude are 
povoerderc, those of dissimilitude are duvoecdec¢; that which is more excellent 
being every where characterized by the monad, but the less excellent by the 


P. 157 1. 13 peoa ĉe, oo TovTwy pn Eextwdeoy ExTELvETou, UN ELC TavTa de TA 
OVT Eevepyet: To yap Öixarov, et Bovet, Puxatc PEV VRAPXEL, OWAL 6° ov Two . 
KOL QUTOAÇ TAÇ aYuxyo¢. In this passage the Harleian MS. has also py 
exor cov, but erroneously; as it should be pev extxXeov. For Proclus had a 
little before been speaking of the most generic forms, viz. essence, sameness, and 
difference, and also of the most special, which he denominates the monads in 
individuals such as man, dog, etc. (povadeg ev Taç aropowc) and then he 
observes, that the media between these, are such forms as extend farther indeed 
than the latter, but do not [like the former] energize on all beings. The last 
part of this passage differs from the reading in the Harleian MS. For this 
instead of owuaot 6° ov TW KAL AVTAÇ TAÇ aWvyxoc, has owpaot ÔE AWC, KOU 
&vTaÇ TAÇ ayuxotc; which appears to be the true reading. For then Proclus 
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will say, "For justice [which is one of these middle forms,] is indeed inherent 
in souls, but how is it present with bodies, and inanimate natures themselves?" 

P. 169 l. 7, etc. Neyw de arov rar e» Ty apebexty VY TWV EP TY PETEXOMEVYD 
SevTepwy rwv ovrw» eww ax’ exervwy. In the Harleian MS. devrepwr is 
omitted, and also rw» ovrwy, so that the reading there is Tw» e» Ty perexopevy 
ewr ax’ ekeivwy. And this appears to be the true reading. 

P. 169 1. 18 ravra opĝwç epyror. But the Harleian MS. has, very properly, 
et Tavu TauTa opĝwÇ epnroan, as will be evident from a perusal of the words 
which immediately follow. 

P. 1741.12 aa kara rogovroy exaarov rovrwv Meyera OfOLOY kat avouoor, 
kaĝ’ ogov av peradoryxavor THC AVTOV OOALOTNTOÇ TO pev paddoy, To Ôe NTTOP. 
So likewise the Harleian MS. But there is evidently an omission in this passage 
of xat mÇ avrov avopotoTnToc, immediately after avrov opotornros. 

P 184 1. 7 ra ĝe vonta my Evwour exet THY AUTOS TPETOVOOQV, KAL TY 
acvyxurov & addAndAwy eigi». Thus too the Harleian MS. But for decker, I 
read ĉe». So that the meaning of Proclus in this passage will be, “that 
intelligibles possess an union adapted to their nature, and pass through each 
other without confusion." 

In p. 186 Proclus shows that similitude and dissimilitude participate of each 
other; and in line 10 observes, "that if similitude imparts itself to other things, 
it becomes dissimilar to them [because it is different from them]; for thus the 
former will impart, but the latter receive.” owg yap ec perodiSwot Toç arog 
N OMOLOTHG EQUTNG, Avopowwrar avTaç: ov yap (sic Harl. MS., sed lege ovrw 
yap) avn pev peredidov, Tæ ĉe perehapBave. 

P 188 1. 1 Kat ovre n oparom avopotornc eorty, oure kab’ auToO N opororyc. 
So also the Harleian MS.; but it is necessary to add after avro ņn opoorns the 
words avopotorng eon. Thus too in l. 3, etc. of the same page, avopotorn¢ is 
wanting immediately after opocorm¢. So that instead of ov#’ ohw¢ opocorne, 
odor METEXEL TMG APopoLoTNTOG kað’ ohn» ExUTHY, We must read ov8' owe 
OMaoTHS cevopotoTns, adda perexet x.7.X. For the design of Proclus in this part 
of his commentary is, to demonstrate that similitude itself and dissimilitude 
itself participate of each other, yet so as not to confound their proper natures 
in the participation. 

P. 192 1. 10 Proclus having observed, that the different intellectual orders are 
to be surveyed, in which the form of similitude subsist, adds, xar Tovro ro etôoç 
EV EKALOTY Ty vy DEWPOULEVOY OLKELWC’ UMEPKOOPLWS PEW EV TOLÇ UMEPKOO PLLC: 
EYKOOIUWG ĈE EV TOLG UTEP TOU KacopoU peTEexoperanc. In which passage, for vrep 
TOV koopov, it is necessary to read vo Tov Koopou. 

P. 193 1. 5 exacorov ĝe ra Noma our EXEL, AAA’ EXEL META THC KOLYWHLAS KOLN 
my amar. So likewise the Harleian MS.; but for oux exe, I read ovx eon. 

P 1941.1 70 yap xotvouv TLVOÇ perercAnxoc, EV EOTL KAT’ QUTO TOUTO TO KOLVOY: 
WOTE EL KOLVOV CLUTOLC TO OVX EV EDTA, EP TA TONAL KATA TO OVX EV. KOL TAN 
TO OVX EV WOAUTWS EV TY EV TaOLY evou TaUTOY. This is also the reading of the 
Harleian MS., but it is in more respects than one erroneous. For in the first 
place the punctuation is wrong in wore €t KOLYOV GUTOLG TO OVX EV EDTA, EV TO 
zoia, x.7.., which should be wore et kovov autoa To ovx ev, EoTaL ev ra 
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roha K.T.. And in the next place, for ev my ev xaowv evar TauToy, it is 
necessary to read e» rw ev Tacı» ovx ero TavTov. For the design of Proclus 
in this part, is to illustrate the reasoning of Zeno, in confuting those who 
separate the many from the one. Hence, after having observed that things which 
thus subsist, are many, in consequence of not participating of unity: for things 
in which unity is not predominant are many; and since it is common to them 
not to be one, again, they are on this account one, - he then adds, "For that 
which participates of a certain something which is common, is one through this 
something common: so that if the not being one is common to the many, the 
many will be one, through the not-one [being common to them.}] And again 
in a similar manner they will not be one, in consequence of there not being in 
all of the same thing [because where there 1s the same thing in the many, there 
is a participation of unity.]" For sameness, as it is accurately defined by 
Aristotle in the 6th book of his Metaphysics, is a participation of unity. 

P. 195 1. 15 kær To avrotwy xpoc tro twv. So likewise the Harleian MS. But 
for xpoc To twv, it is necessary to read xpoc¢ ro afwv. This will be evident 
from what Proclus says prior to this. For a little before, he had observed, that 
which of us is both one and many, and that we are evidently so through a 
similitude to the universe. And he then adds, xoAAw yap xporepov o Koopoc 
OUTOÇ O AAPMEYAC ELC EOTL KAL FOAUG’ TONUÇ MEY, OV KATA TO OWMATLKOY povov' 
KOL KOTO TOUTO pev yap TOCAUTHY Exov EEaAAGLYNY, oov TO aLdLOY XPOS TO 
dGaprov, kat TO avAOY TpoÇ To Evudovy, Kau TO avTO{wy TpoÇ To wv [atwr], aro 
TNÇ OLKELAG DVOTAOEWS. 

P 198 |. 20 kat yap To evoxoov tov xAnBovg xepac conv, aA’ ovK 
avaxadiy. This is also the reading of the Harleian MS. But after repac conr, 
it is requisite to add, xox ro xANnOoTKOY axE_poKnoy conv; and after avawahy 
to add, ro axetponoov xAnBoxooyv eon. This will be obvious to the Platonic 
reader, from an inspection of the reasoning of Proclus in this place. 

P. 205 |. 5 etc. ex’ aurny my reXewramy o Luxparng avadedpapnkev 
umOOEOLY REPL TNG KaLYwWHLAG TWV ELÔWV, KAL OVYKPLVEOÔOL FAVT ELXWY TOAVTO 
yap VTAPXELV apa, apdw de rag OELG EKELVAÇG mporypaov, EVWOLV TE 
aovyxuTov car ÕÅAKPLOLP adkauperor, wa Kou ev addAndAag yg Kae owy Ty 
xabapornTra mr exutwy. So the Harleian MS.; but after rwv ewr, it is 
necessary to add dtaxpiveoOoun; and after dtaxprory adcacerov, something is 
obviously wanting, and this I conjecture to be the word xapexovor. So that. 
what Proclus says will be, in English, as follows: "Socrates recurs to the most 
perfect hypothesis concerning the communion of forms, asserting that all of 
them are separated from, and yet mingled with each other. For these 
properties are at one and the same time present with them. And both these 
impart to those divine things, unconfused union, and an indivisible separation 
or distinction, in order that they may subsist in each other, and yet preserve 
their own purity.” But that it is necessary to add dtaxpiveo@ar in the place 
above mentioned, is evident from the following text of Plato, the beginning of 
the Commentary on which, is the passage I have quoted: ear de nÇ wy bn eyw 
eXeyor, RPWTOV HEV dtatpyrou xwpic AUTA cad’ auta Ta edn, OLOV OOLOTNTO! 
TE KAL AVOMOLOTHTA, Kat FANBOS KAL TO EV, KAL OTAOLY, KOAL KLYNOLY, KAL KAVTO 
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TOL TOLOAUTO!: ELTA EV QAUTOUGÇ TaUTaA Övvapeva OVyKEepavyvaban Te Kau HtaKpLvEecbat 
arropen, aryauny av eyurye Oavpaorwco, edn, w Zyvwy. 

P, 205 |. 19 ravrny ovy tyret my ovyxpaoy o Lwxparyc peta MG dtaxpioewe 
WOELY ERL TWV AMEPWV KAL VONTWHY UNOOTACGEWY, KOL EXL TOAVTNY TPOKAAELTAL TOUÇ 
avdpac: kat TauvTnY yara THY Bewpiayv THY emfovoay apa kt Staxpivovoay 
TAG woEpAS SuPApELS TWH ALOONTWY, OMOLOTHTA EKELYNY KAL AvOpLOLOTHTA, *ANGoC 
TO EXEL KAL TO EV, OTAOLY THY DeLay kar uow. In this passage for aroPnTur, 
which is also the reading of the Harleian MS., it is necessary to substitute 
yonTwy. This is evident from the above words of Plato, in which, as Proclus 
‘justly observes, Socrates is represented as admiring the theory which unites and 
at the same time separates the intellectual powers of intelligibles; which powers 
are similitude and dissimilitude, the multitude and the one which are there, and 
divine permanency and motion. 

P. 206 |. 12 Tarv To corapevoy ev TIM EOTLY EM, kai TAY TO KLvVOUpEVOY eioraTat 
TOV EVOC, WOTE TAL KOAAG El UN METEXOL TLYOS EVOÇ, GoTATaA EOTU KAL Way et 
OUTO TOVTO EXOL KOLVOV TO un PETEXELY TLYOC, EV TIM EoTaL. So the Harleian MS. 
But for tav ro torapevoy ev nv K.T.) it is necessary to read way TO ioTrapevov 
ev Tn K.T.À., “every thing which stands still is in a certain thing. And for to un 
PETEXELY TLYOC, EV Tiv EOTOL, it is requisite to read, To uN pETEXELY TLYOL EVO, EV 
n» eorat, “if it ts common to the many not to participate of a certain one, they 
will be in a certain thing.” For that which is common comprebends the 
multitude to which it is common. 

P, 2081.15 eu de kar edpater rov oħov xoopov x.7.X. In the Harleian MS., by 
an unaccountable mistake, these words, and all that follows, are omitted, as far 
as to the words ravra pev ovv epnoĝw x«.7.A. in l. 19 p. 212; and then all that 
is here omitted is to be found in what follows in p. 220, after the words on 
eLawarare nua wo K.T.. in the last line of that page.' 

P 209 I. 1 ec de xan, wo dot Exervoc, oror (wy TWH LLOWLATWY EOTLY N KLYNOLC. 
So the Harleian MS.; but for aowparwy it is necessary to read gwyarwy. For 
Proclus is here citing the well-known saying of Aristotle, “that motion is as it 
were the life of bodies.” 

P. 209 1. 14 aX" on pev Cory exet kou orai Kou Kevnotc, nhor dia TouTwr, 
KOL WÇ N MEV EOTL TO ALWPLOV THC SHELOUPYLKHS VONTEWÇ KAL TO TNG TPoVoac 
evepyov. But for xpovoac in this passage the Harleian MS. has evepyeraç, 
which I have no doubt is the true reading: for as permanency is the perpetuity 
of demiurgic intellection, so motion is that which gives efficacy to the energy 
of the Demiurgus. 


t Thus too in the Commentary of Proclus on the Timæus, as I have observed in my 
translation of that admirable work, after the words ĉio xan To Aoyior vdpoBaTnpas cadet 
TouÇ Beovg Tovrovç (p. 270), the words ro ôe ourwç rar ĉia ravra immediately follow, 
which belong to the Commentary in p. 266. And the part which should immediately 
follow vøpoßampaç, and begins with eri de rwv eropevwyv Tog Beori yerwr, is to be 
found in p. 272 line 6 from the bottom. 
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P 216 l. 15 reXeuracoy rorvvy To, w Zynvwv, a mG avaKANTEWS Apoopyory 
Eudarve. THC EXtOTH"ENG avTov x.7.r. So the Harleian MS. But for xpoopnou 
I read rpoxAnowp. 

P. 221 Proclus, speaking of Pythodorus, one of the persons of the dialogue, 
says of him: ovde adodoaogoc eon Kata to nboc, ovde codtomiKoc, avToc ‘your 
m» ovvovotayv awmoaryyedwy, ovde TO eavrov xaboc axexoupey, wa mao 
efaryyedAy THY tamy kar Exhyyn TWH ELC THY rpwmy ovatay TeTeNEKOTWY. This 
likewise the reading of the Harleian MS.; but instead of eç mr» xpwrny ovotay 
it is necessary to read eç THY XpwTyy ouvovotay, as will be evident from a 
perusal of the commentary of Proclus on the Introductory part of the 
Parmenides. 

P. 223 1. 2 Proclus having observed, that Socrates could not endure to remain 
in visible objects, nor to be busily employed in the monads which are 
coarranged with them, adds, aAA’ ex’ auras TAÇ auNoUG KAL GpEpLoToUG KAL 
VOEPAG LOVAdAS AVA EPOVTOÇ TOY EUTOU VOUV, KAL ATO THC Apoodov THC KATA 
To TANÊOÇ, Kata: de Tva KUKNOY, EX’ urto TaN TO EV Torovpevou Ta HELA Ta 
uET& THY youpoy duvapuy TWV SevTEpwWHY, TNG Xpoodou TO TEPC, ERL THY OLKELAY 
apxnv avedooovra. So also the Harleian MS. But after the words ex’ avro 
xadty To ev Kovoupevou, I conceive the words my extoTpodny pipovpevov are 
wanting. So that the whole passage in English, thus amended, will be: "But 
elevating his intellect to the immaterial, impartible, and intellectual monads, and 
from a progression according to multitude; and in a certain circle again making 
a regression to the one itself; [in so doing] imitating divine natures, who after 
the prolific power of secondary natures convolve the end of the progression to 
the proper principle of it.” For in every divine order there are porn, mpoodoc, 
K&L EXOOTPOON, permanency, progression, and regression. 

P. 223 |. 12 otxeca yap TAÇ PEV warpixac Kat povadsxorc SevTepoic ATO 
TouTwy N yorpoc Suvapic, xo n expt Tou TAnGouc. So likewise the Harleian 
MS. But after wa7pixotg kau poradixoc, it is requisite to add ņ porn, and also 
after Sevrepoig to add de. So that this passage will be in English, conformably 
to what we have above observed of every divine order, as follows: "For 
permanency is adapted to paternal and monadic natures, but prolific power, and 
a progression as far as to multitude, to the natures which are secondary to 
these." 

In the last line of the same page, I conceive with the Professor, that morovou 
is wanting after the word ouvagny. And there is the same deficiency in the 
Harleian MS. 
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[At the start of this article, Taylor outlines the pattern of Proclus’ dialectic 
scheme (for which see the introduction to the dialogue p. 27), and gives the 
example used in note 60 concerning providence. A similar outline is given in 


the note on dialectic in TTS Vol. III (Collected Writings of Plotinus) p. 192.] 


I shall now proceed to compare the three books of this work published by 
the Professor with those of the Harleian manuscript; noticing the difference in 
the text of the one from that of the other, wherever the discrepancy is 
important; and adding such conjectural alterations of my own as appear to me 
to be real emendations. In p. 1 therefore, Proclus observes, that Parmenides 
interrogates Socrates about the hypostasis of forms or ideas, in order that he 
may know, etre dokaorixwe EXEL TEPL AUTA 0 Lwxpatns E adDdoTPLWY VAMATWP 
HEXANPWPHEVOC, ELTE VOEPWG QUTOÇ EaUTOY EML THY TOUTOU DeaY QAVEYELPQAÇ KAL 
KOTO VOVV Evepynoac Kat De~oaperoG RPO TWV KATETAYPEVWV povadwy TAÇ 
EÈNPNLEVAÇ, KAL TPO Twy peTEXxopevwy TAÇ aæpelexrovç. In this passage, for 
væpaTtwv, which is also the reading of the Harleian MS. I substitute vonuatwy, 
and for rovrov Îeav, rovrwy bea; for eè addAOTPLWY vonpaTtwy is a very common 
mode of expression with Proclus, and appears to me to be much more 
appropriate, in this place, than e€ aAAoTpLwy vaparwv. For then what Proclus 
says will be in English: "Whether Socrates was doxastically affected about ideas 
(or had nothing more than a mere opinion respecting them), being replete with 
conceptions on this subject foreign to the truth, of whether he intellectually 
excited himself to the survey of these, energizing according to intellect, and 
beholding exempt prior to coarranged monads, and imparticipable monads' 
prior to such as are participated. In p. 5, Proclus commences an elaborate and 
admirable discussion about the existence of ideas, considered as subsisting in the 
intellect of the Maker of the universe, and as the paradigms of all sensible 
forms; and in order to prove the necessity of their existence, he demonstrates, 
in the first place, that the world is not self-subsistent; because in things self- 
subsistent it is the same thing which generates and is generated; so that which 
is self-subsistent will be entirely impartible. But the world is not a thing of this 
kind; for every body is divisible, and is therefore not self-subsistent. He adds, 
that every thing self-subsistent is self-energetic: for by a much greater priority 
that which generates itself, is naturally adapted to energise to itself (ie. to have 
an energy directed towards itself). After this, in p. 6 1. 2, he observes: o ôe 
KOOUOÇ OVTOG OUK EOTLY QUTOKLYNTOG, DWHATLKOG WV. OVÖEV YOUY TWY OWHATWV 
OAWS aua ka kveða kat kve WEDUKED, OVOE yap apa OhOY EaUTO Deppatvery 
Kau ud’ cavrov Îeppouveaðar. In this extract, for oħwç, the Harleian MS. has 


t In the Platonic philosophy, imparticipable monads are such leading natures as are 
not consubsistent with being inferior to themselves. Thus imparticipable intellect is that 
intellect which is not consubsistent with soul, but produces that intellect which soul 


participates; and so in other instances. 


rightly oħov, as is evident from what follows after this word, which, thus 
amended, will be in English: "But the world being corporeal is not self-motive. 
No body, therefore, is at one and the same time naturally adapted to move and 
to be moved according to the whole of itself: for neither at one and the same 
time can the whole of it heat and be heated by itself." Afterwards Proclus 
investigates whether the cause of the world produced it cata wpoatpeoty Kar 
oyiopov according to the deliberate choice and a reasoning process, n aute TY 
evar, or by his very being. And he observes, that if he produced the universe 
from deliberate choice, his productive energy (xotnotc) will be unstable and 
dubious, and will subsist differently at different times (kau aAdAoTE @AAWC 
EXOUCQ). 

P 10 1.5 Erra ņ pev pepi Wuxn vrara tovTrwy twv datvoperwr 
TEAcLOTEpOV TL KaL ærpiBeorepov anoyervqy, kat Dewpery ev EUTH kat oparpav 
axptBn, kat KuKNov, kat Kadov Kat Loov, KAL ExaoTov ZpoBaddAovoea Twv ewr 
n 5€ TOV TAVTOÇ koop povu Kat TWH parvopevwv, KaANLOY OUTE yevvv OUTE OPaY 
SuvaTat, Kat TWO O PEV TOU TavToc eon Snpuioupyoc: N ÔE "WEPOUS TOV FAVTOÇ; N 
yap petwy duvapic TENELOTEPWY EOTLY OLOTIKH, KAL N aUAOTEPA KLYNOLC 
KpetTrovwy eat. Gewonpatwy Bewpog. Such also is the reading of the Harleian 
MS. of this passage. But for evra, in the beginning of it, I read Ex apa. And 
instead of ņn de tov xavToG Koopou, it is requisite to read n ÔE atta Tov FAVTOÇ 
xoopov. In the last line likewise, for n avNorepa uoç, it appears to me to be 
necessary to read 9 avAoTepa vonotc. For then what Proclus says, will be in 
English: "For if a partial soul [such as ours] is able to generate something more 
perfect and more accurate than the phenomena, and to behold in itself the 
accurate sphere and circle, the accurately beautiful and equal, and to produce 
from itself every form; but the cause of the whole world, and of the 
phznomena, 1s neither able to generate, nor to perceive any thing more 
beautiful [than sensible objects]: how is it, that the one is the Demiurgus of the 
universe; but the other of a part of the universe? For a greater power is the 
prolific cause of more perfect natures, and a more immaterial intelligence is the 
contemplator of more excellent spectacles." P. 111.7 n apa voug eony autos, 
n kat ouvtater Tavra AANA: n yap ðnpiovyoç Tov wavtoc, to be wav 
WOUKLNOV EOTL, KOL OV TNG MUTNG METEXEL TA EPN FAVT KOL aktac Kou TAEEWC: 
NÇ O THY ALLY auTwv peTpwv o UXOOTHOaG avTa; Here in the beginning of this 
extract, for n apa, the Harleian MS. has rightly e apa, and in ņ kar ouvrater 
the same MS. very properly omits 7. And in the third place, for n yap 
dnp.ovpyoc, the Harleian MS. has also rightly eç yap Snpsoupyoc. The passage, 
therefore, thus amended, will be in English: "If, therefore, intellect is the cause 
[of the world], and coarranged all things with each other; (for the Demiurgus 
of the universe is one, but the universe is various, and all the parts of it do not 
participate of the same dignity and order,) - this being the case, who is it that 
measures the dignity of them, except the power that gave them subsistence?" 

P. 12 1. 4 Proclus continuing the series of his arguments to prove that divine 
forms or ideas, which are the paradigms of the sensible world, subsist in the 
intellect of the Demiurgus, or maker of the universe, observes: ec ĝe pn pany 
cel TA LTL TWV RAVTWV, atvoryKn ÔN ROV KAT’ ExELva TavTwv opilery my 
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TOLV, KOL OUTWC ELVAL KQVTWY QKLYNTOV QALTOV, WC AUTW TW ELVAL TALOLY 
adoptfovra Thy TALV: KaL OUTWC eva KAYTWY auTov anov. The words of 
the last part of this sentence, viz. Kar ovrwe evar XavTwy x.7.d. are rightly 
omitted in the Harleian MS.: for they are evidently superfluous, as being a 
repetition of what Proclus had previously said. P. 13 1. 8 from the bottom; 
Proclus having observed that the generation of man is not from chance, but 
from seed, adds, that seed possesses Aoyouc, ne. forms or productive powers in 
capacity, and not in energy; for, being a body, it is not adapted to possess these 
powers impartibly and in energy. He then asks what that is which contains 
' productive power in energy; because every where a subsistence in energy is the 
leader of a subsistence in capacity; since the latter, being imperfect, requires 
some other thing to bring it to perfection. After this, he remarks, n mÇ 
UNTPOG PvAtG, EPELG: QUT yap N Kou TOVG AoYyoUG TENELOVCG, Kau StEeTAATTOVOR 
TO yiyvopevov: ov yap Tov To datvopevov evdog TNG uNTpoÇ roret TO Boedoc 
adr’  dvaig aowparo> ovoa Suvapic kat apxn kodew, wo paper. In this 
extract for xa rovç Noyoug the Harleian MS. has rightly xara rove doyous. 
For then what Proclus says will be in English: "You will say it is the nature of 
the mother; for this perfects and fashions that which is generated according to 
productive powers. For it is not the visible form of the mother which makes 
the infant, but nature, which, as we say, is an incorporeal power, and the 
principle of motion. P. 141.5 from the bottom; rw¢ de ev ravTy rory, duTwy 
addore aAa yery dueran, xwpic avOpwmrivnc extpererac; n nhor wG THC OANG 
dvoEews ANOVOUG EXOVONS KOAL TOLNTUKAG TOUTWY ARAVTWYV EV EUTY SUVOLMELC. KOL 
Tr. det EVELY; OVTW YAP QVATPEXOVTEÇ, THY EV EKQOTW OVOTOLxW Hvor 
KEPLANTTKNY TWV EV AUTH WWV EVPNOOLEV: THY ÕE EV CEANVY TWV EY TAGLV ELOWY 
execOev yap n Taga kuepvraTat yEvEoLS. Kou ev ExeLvyY TWH EVUAWY GUdEWP n 
eEnpnuern xpoetAnxrar povac: Kau ouTw dn ha TWV odherpwv Toinoapevot THY 
avodov, ex’ auy nkopev Notroy THY pvo Tou xavToc. In this extract, for 
ovoroxy, which the Harleian MS. also has, it is requisite to read orotxery. For 
Proclus, in order to prove the subsistence of paradigmatic forms in the intellect 
of the maker of the universe, shows that the productive powers in partial and 
total natures in the earth, in all the elements, in the celestial spheres, and in 
Nature herself considered as a whole comprehending all other natures, are from 
thence derived. Hence, by adopting this alteration, the meaning of Proclus in 
this place will be obvious, and will be in English as follows: "How does it 
happen that in same place different genera of plants are produced at different 
times without human care and attention? Is it not evident that it is from 
Nature considered as a whole, and containing in herself the forms and 
productive powers of all these? And what occasion is there to add, that by a 
recursion of this kind, we shall find that the nature in each of the elements has 
the power of containing the animals peculiar to that element; but the nature 
which is in the moon, comprehends the forms which are in all the elements. 
For all generation is governed from thence; and in her the exempt monad of 
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material natures is antecedently contained. Hence, by thus making our ascent 
through the spheres, we shall afterwards arrive at the nature of the universe."' 

P. 16 1. 9 Proclus having observed that the most principal cause of effects 
must necessarily be exempt from its productions; because by how much more 
the maker is exempt from that which is made, by so much more purely and 
perfectly it will make, afterwards adds: xar odw¢, et adoyoo n pvoiç, det Tov 
ayovToG umy. addXo ouv Et EOTL K&L KPO MG PudEws ayov Touc Aayouc, EC OUC 
dec Ta EV TH Koop TAYTA THY avapTyoLY exetv. In this passage for aryov Touc 
Noyouc which the Harleian MS. likewise has, I read exov rov¢ ħoyovç. The 
learned Professor found in a MS. which he denotes by C, dugewo exor aryor; 
but ayo is here evidently superfluous. For eç ovç det ra ev Tw xoopy, the 
Harleian MS. has rightly ov de ta «.7.s. And then the whole will be in 
English: "And in short, if nature is irrational, it requires a leader. Hence there 
is something else prior to nature, which contains forms, or productive powers, 
and from which it is necessary that every thing in the world should be 
suspended.” P. 18 l. 7 from the bottom: xero8w rorvoy opodoynpa Kowvory, THY 
anodertiy e$ anwy evar, Kat duce Tyuwrepwy. AAA eÈ wv aon aTodertEtc; 
TAUTA Eott Ta Kabodou: raca yap awodetic ex rovrwy. In this extract, the 
Harleian MS. does not make aAA' e& wy at axoderter¢ interrogative, but 
rightly separates these words from what follows by a comma. For Proclus is 
here citing a celebrated assertion of Aristotle in his Posterior Analytics, "that the 
things of which demonstrations consist are universals." P. 19 1. 9 from the 
bottom. Proclus in this page inquiring what led Socrates to admit the existence 
of an ideal essence, observes that ıt must have been the conception of a man 
converting himself to intellect, separating himself from the composite, [t.e. from 
the irrational life and the body,] surveying the psychical separately from the 
corporeal life, and considering as not at all wonderful, that the subject [body 
should be one thing] that which is participated and 1s in the subject as another, 
and the exempt and imparticipable form [ze. the rational and intellectual soul] 
as different from both these. He then adds, n Trav troa wept THY Twv berw 
rouTwy povadwy uxofecy. This is also the reading of the Harleian MS., but 
very erroneously. For it is necessary to make the words an interrogative 
sentence, and to read n xoOev n Taau TT Tepe THY Twv BELwY TOUTWY 
povadwy vroĝeoiv; Le. "Or whence arises such an astonishment about the 
hypothesis of these divine monads?” In p. 22 1. 11 Proclus continuing his 
demonstration of the existence of ideas in the intellect of the Demiurpus, 
observes that it 1s necessary he should know himself to be the cause of all 
things, or that being ignorant of this, he should also be ignorant of his own 
nature. After this he adds: ec de orev ort KAT’ ovotay eon TOV RAVTOC autor, 


t ie. To total Nature, or that great whole from which all other natures proceed. 
For according to the Platonic philosophy, every thing originates from a whole or monad. 
Thus all natures originate from one first nature, all souls from one first soul, and 
intellects from one first intellect, and all beings from one first being; and all these monads 
are concentred and rooted in the monad of monads, the great first cause of all. 
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oe kat OV GLTLOY’ TO yap wpLtopevoy ErdoC arepov odev eè avaryenc. In this 
extract, for ro yap wptopevoy etoc Oarepov x.7.d. the Harleian MS. has rightly 
TO yap wraps etw Oarepow kar Oarepor x.r.’. And then what Proclus says 
will be in English: "But if he knows that he is essentially the cause of the 
universe, he also knows that of which he is the cause: for that which definitely 
knows one of these, must from necessity likewise definitely know the other." 
Immediately after he observes: ôer apa kou ov eony anov wpiopevwg. odev 
OUP KOL TO FOV, KOL TOAVTO EÈ WV TO UAV, WY EOTL KOL OLTLOV, KOL EL TOUTO, NTOL 
ELÇ ExuTo apa BNETOV Kou EQUTO YLVWOKOV OLÔE TH ET’ AUTO, AOVOIS Apa Kat 
' edeotv QVAOLÇ ord€ TOVÇ KOOKOVÇ oyouc, KAL Ta ELÔN EF WY TO TAP, KOL EOTLY 
EP QUTW TO TAY WE EV NQ XWPtG MÇ VANG. In this passage, for ode Ta per’ 
auto, Moya K.T.. which is also the reading of the Harleian MS., it is necessary 
to read, ode ra per’ œvrTo, n eç To e€w, (subintel. Beror) orep aduvarop. 
Noyots apa x.t.. And then this extract will be in English: "He knows 
therefore definitely that of which he is the cause. Hence, he likewise knows 
the universe and every thing of which the universe consists, and of which he 
is the cause. But if this be the case, he either knows things posterior to 
himself, by looking into, and knowing himself, or by looking to things external 
to himself, which is impossible. By immaterial productive powers and forms 
therefore, he knows the mundane productive principles, and the forms of 
which the universe consists, and the universe subsists in him as in the cause of 
it, separate from matter.” P. 26 |. 7 from the bottom: avro pev yap ro 
QUTOKLYNTOY Ka TO OULÖLOV TAC CLOONTOLG EvdEotY ovk aAaxobev TAPEOTLY, N ATO 
run xpwrwy cewy. Here for avroxvnroy which the Harleian MS. also has, it 
is requisite to read anro». For sensible natures partake of the immovable 
and the perpetual from the first forms. And the first forms are those which 
subsist at the extremity of the intelligible order, which is characterized by the 
eternal, and the immutable. P. 28 |. 9 from the bottom: de: yap Ta devrepa 
FAVTO TWV TPO QVTWV PMETEXELY, KOL OVTWC EKALOTWHY ATONAIVELY WG EKMOTOE 
ratews enx. Tovro ĝe eotiy ovder, aA’ N KAT’ avTac TAÇ TWH BewD 
apoodouc. In this extract the Harleian MS. for a\X’ n has erroneously a\dn, 
but the true reading is a\Xo n. For Proclus says, “It is necessary that all 
secondary natures should participate of the beings prior to them, and thus 
enjoy the benefits proceeding from each of these, conformably to the order in 
which each secondary nature ranks. But this is nothing else than a 
participation conformable to the progressions of the Gods themselves.” P. 31 
|. 4 ewer your xa 0 SnptoupytKoG VOVÇ PLKTOG EOTLY, EXWH EV EXLUTW REPAÇ KON 
ARELPOY, TAUT) av heyoTo Kau Ev Kou ANGOS: TO yap EV TO OVOLWHEG, WEPAS EOT: 
TO Ôe BANGS TO OVOLWOES TO EV TOUTW ARELPOV' EREL KAL TWV OWHATWV TO ELO0C 
HEPLOTOV EOTL, KOL TO EV TO OVOLWOEG TO EP TOUTOLG RFEPQÇ' TO OE EPLOTOV TO 
arepov. In that part of this extract, ro eôoç pepiorov eon, the word peptoror 
is added by the learned Professor, but erroneously, and is omitted in the 
Harleian MS. Omitting therefore pepiorov, and adding a comma after ro ev 
rourac, the meaning of Proclus will be evident, and will be in English as 
follows: "Since therefore the Demiurgic intellect is mingled, containing in itself 


bound and infinity,' on this account it may be said to be one and multitude. 
For its essential one is bound, but the essential multitude in it is infinite: since 
also the form of bodies, and the essential one in them, is bound: but that which 
is partible in them is the infinite." 

P. 31 1.14 Proclus having observed that bound and infinity are primarily in 
intelligibles, adds, ovrw 7o Ev Ko TONNA EV TAÇ VONTOLC KAL POEPOLC ev TW exet 
Apip Tpwrws, wo N devtepa ddaéEet TaYTWH NaC vrobeoiç. To pev TEPAC ov 
Kat apiOpou, TO ÔE Kat APLÖHOÇ Tov KEpaToG Kou TOV AReipov, Kat ev ny TAGE 
OPWHEVOV KAL EV TY OVVEXEL, KL MEPLEKTLKWTEPOV OVTWPY TOU EVOÇ KAL TWV TOAAWY 
TOUTO yap e» aptOpy povov. Here, for weptextixwrepov ovrwv, which is also in 
the Harleian MS., it is necessary to read weptexrixwrepor ov; for then this 
extract will be in English: "Thus also the one and the many are in the 
intelligible and at the same time intellectual order, in the number which there 
first subsists, as we are informed in the second hypothesis [of the Parmenides]: 
the former [ie. the one] being bound, and pertaining to number, but the latter 
[że. the many] being number, and pertaining both to bound and infinity, and 
being surveyed in multitude and the continuous, and containing in itself the 
one and the many: for these subsist in number alone.” P. 32 1. 9 from the 
bottom, Proclus speaking of soul says: ĉon yap ev arwvi povov TAÇ vonoeç 
LÔpuEVAÇ ouk cMaxev, edreran de THY AOpoay evepyeirav Tov vou repiaßev 
OPEVOMEVN TNG EV XUT TENELOTHTOG, KOL TOU EVOÇ EKELVOV KOL ARNOV THG VONDEWG 
ELÔOUÇ, ReptÂeL TE QUVTOV KAL WEeptxopever KuKAW, Kat TALÇ PETABAOEOL TWV 
extBoXwy apet TO pepiaoTov Twy cewy, KaBopwoa uev TO auTOKaAOY XPG, 
kadopwoa d€ To auvTodtxatov, Kadopwoa de kat ekato Twy adhAwy, kat Kad’ ev 
FAVT, KO OVX oov TavTa voovoa. Here, for d:arper To peprotov Twy ewr, 
which is also in the Harleian MS., it is necessary to read dtatper To apeproror 
x.T.\. For soul, according to Plato in the Timæus, is a medium between an 
impartible essence, (ze. intellect,) and an essence divisible about bodies (ie. the 
corporeal life). With this emendation therefore, what Proclus says will be as 
follows: "For because soul is not allotted intellectual perceptions alone 
established in eternity, but desires to comprehend the at-once-collected energy 
of intellect, aspiring after the perfection which intellect contains, and after the 
one and simple form of its intellection, she runs round it, circularly [as it were] 
dances about it, and by the transitions of her intuitions divides the impartibility 
of forms, surveying indeed the beautiful itself, the just itself, and each of the 
other forms separately, and intellectually perceiving all things according to one 
[ie. one at a time], and not all things at once.” P. 341. 1 wo yap o ev xpodopa 
Noyos To ev Kat axAouY vonua peptfer, kar dteEodever kaTa xpovov TAÇ 


t See the Philebus of Plato, who there asserts, and cites Philolaus as a sufficient 
authority for his assertion, that God, or the first cause, mingled all things from bound 
and infinity. 


t This order subsists immediately after the intelligible triad. See my collection of 
the Chaldean Oracles [TTS vol. VI]. 
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nvwpevag rov vou vonoeac. This likewise is the reading of this passage in the 
Harleian MS.; but something is evidently wanting. It appears to me therefore, 
that after wç yap o ev xpodope Aoyos, it is requisite to add, ro» evdov doyor 
dronpet, ourwo o ev Ĝavo Noyoo «.7.’. And then what I conceive to be the 
meaning of Proclus, will be in English: "For as external speech divides that 
which is internal, thus also the dianoétic energy’ distributes the one and simple 
conceptions of intellect, and proceeds about its united intellections discursively 
and temporally." 

P. 341. 7 from the bottom: caddo¢ yap nav o ev Pardpw Lwxparync, Tavr 
EOXE POLPAY EKPAVEOTATOV ELVOL KOL EPAOLUWTATOV, ixcLocUPNnG Se Hey yoo ovder 
eva EV TAÇ THOE Opotwyact To de yalov xavTa TedeLtouy kara mv hay 
EXAOTWY OVOLAY. KATA EV YAP THY OUpMETPLALY THY TOV ELOOUG POG THY VANP: 
OVUMETPLA MEV EOTLY ONOTAY KPATH TO KpPELTTOY TH Puget TOV XELPOVOÇ: KATA 
TAVTNY OVV THY CULMETPLAY, TO KNOY EvAOTPATTEL THS awpa. In this passage, 
after xp0¢ m» vAn», it appears to me to be necessary to add 70 xaħorv exapmet, 
and yap I conceive is wanting after ovpperpia pev. And then the whole will 
be in English: "For Socrates in the Phadrus says, that beauty has the allotment 
of being most manifest and most lovely; but that justice is not accompanied by 
any splendour in the resemblances of it which are here. And the good perfects 
all things according to the peculiar essence of each. For according to the 
symmetrical union of form with matter, beauty shines forth to the view; since 
symmetry then exists when that which is naturally more excellent has 
dominion over that which is inferior in excellence. According to this 
symmetry therefore, beauty is resplendent in bodies." P. 39 1. 6 xa ov 
Oavpacroy TWV MEV KOLVOTEPWH NAC TAÇ LOLOTHTAG eyeLY, TWV OE EPLKWTEPWV 
un edaxrteoOou TAÇ emtBodouc: Ext yap TAÇ ATOPOVÇG Kan TAÇ LÔLAÇ TAVTUIV 
Hadhopac XWPELV, KPELTTOV Eom» N KATA avOpwreov vovv. TO d€ KAVTY N ENI 
TAcioTov harervovrwv, pahor nuy Oewpnoon duvaroy. Here for ro de tavry 
K.T.. which the Harleian MS. also has, it appears to me to be requisite to read 
Twy ĉe Tavry K.T.. For what Proclus says is this: "That it is not wonderful we 
should be able to speak of the peculiarities of things that are more common, but 
should be incapable of apprehending such as are more partial. For to proceed 
to the indivisible and proper difference of all things, exceeds the ability of the 
human intellect; but we are more able to survey the differences of things which 
are universally or very widely extended." P. 39 1. 9 from the bottom: xan yap 
aToxov ny, evOuc pera TAG ovyKaTtodecetc, EeveyKety TAG amTopaceac, [Kat 
OVOAULWG QVÖPOÇ EXLOTATIKOV. PLY OVP aATodnoEt Repti Tvwy] Kpwrov Rept 
TOUTWY aTopEy ever TWY vuv aUTY TeTæyuevwy. In this extract, the words 
within the brackets are erroneously omitted in the Harleian MS., and for 
emiotarixov, which is one of the omitted words, I conceive it necessary to read 
emtoTnpomxov. But for the last word reroryperwy, the Harleian MS. has 
xporeraypevwy, which is also the reading of the MS. denoted by the Professor 


t For dtavoun, according to the Platonic philosophy, is ĉon Tov Aoyou evepyecer, 
the discursive energy of reason. 
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by the letters C.D. The true reading, however, appears to me to be 
xpoorerarypevwv. P. 401.9 opac ovy xadey ore xan TEAMED kai OvyKaTabEatc, ka 
N EXLTAOLC, kaL N aRoyvwaÇ Tou Lwxpatovo evdoyoc. Here for extrac the 
Harleian MS. has rightly emtoraatc. P. 40 1. 9 from the bottom, xar yap ev Ty 
ÔLAVOAQ TOV HONLTUKOV HAVTA EOTLY EPPONMAITLKWC, O OTPATHYOG, O PNTWP, O 
rakiapxns, o Snpos. Here, for o dnuoc, the Harleian MS. has rightly o dnjuoc, 
as is evident from what immediately follows, xar tw» evvonpatwy xpos aina 
puxpa NÇ eon hadopa: FAVT yap eon (wrixa KOAL OOV ovyvdeoTHnKoTa EV Ty 
tov TONTIKOU Ĝavo, AAA etw rieo Hadopa orpamyou kar ĝnpiov: kar 
yap evor Ta en povov NY, kat TO oov vroKkeiperov peEptoToy ov. But for 
peptoroy, in the concluding part of this extract, which is also the reading of the 
Harleian MS., it is requisite to substitute apeptorov; and then the whole of 
what Proclus says will be in English as follows: "For in the ratiocinative part 
of the politician all things exist in a conceptive manner, the general, the 
rhetorician, the centurion, and the plebeian, and the difference of the 
conceptions with respect to each other is but small; for all of them are vital, 
and co-exist simultaneously in the reasoning power of the politician. 
Externally, however, there is the greatest difference between the general and the 
plebeian; for within [that is, in the mind of the politician] these were forms 
only, and that which is as it were their subject [Le. dtavocc] is impartible." 
Proclus adds, immediately after: ourwo apa kar ev Ty Dew vy KavTwy vonTwr 
OMOXPOYWY OVTWV, EV TW KOOY ZapAOAAH NG waATaL Hadopa Orntwy xXpoc 
abavara, ka owuywy tpo eupuxa, Kat adoywr TpoG NoytKa, WAvTwy EKEL KOL 
awna OVTWY Kou CWYTWY Ko YoourTWY. But here, for opoxpovwr, which is also 
the reading of the Harleian MS., it is requisite to substitute opoxpowy. For 
according to the Platonic philosophy all things subsist in a divine intellect 
eternally, vitally, and intellectually, and not contemporaneously, since time 
pertains to soul and not to intellect. It is usually therefore said by Platonic 
writers, that every thing which subsists in intellect is opoypooc, because every 
thing intellectual is characterized by sameness. 

P. 42 1.10 Proclus in the investigation of what things there are ideas, and of 
there are not, inquires ét Kat TW» popiwy, otov ofBadpov kart daxtudov KAL TWV 
TOLOUTWP" EL KAL AVTWV TWV TEXVWV: EL KAL TWV KOKKWY TENEUTOLOY. In this extract, 
after rw» rowovrwy, the Harleian MS. has rightly, e kar Twv cvpBeByxotwr, Kan 
KWo pev, wc 5° ov: e kat Twv TexvaoTwy: for without this addition the 
inquiry would be incomplete. The whole of the passage therefore thus 
amended will be in English: "Whether there are ideas of parts, such as the eye, 
the finger, and the like: if of accidents, and these so as to subsist in one respect 
indeed, but not in another: whether there are ideas of things artificial, and of 
the arts themselves: and in the last place, whether there are ideas of things that 
are evil.” P 431.7 kar yap adAws peptoTrws eon raca n veopa pvoiç. In this 
passage, for peptorw<, the Professor found in a MS. denoted by C, peptoroc; but 
the Harleian MS. has rightly apepioroc; for every intellectual nature is 
according to Plato and all his followers impartible. Proclus afterwards adds, xai 
1 Xpoodoc auTnc da TAVTOTTOÇ yeyover’ Oley dn kat avexporTnTA Ta dEevTEpa 
TWV APWTWY EOTL, KOAL THUTA pEPLKWo at TO OAOY peptxwo. Here, for the last 
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word pepixwo, the Harleian MS. has very properly odxwco; for then what 
Proclus says will be in English: "And the progression of it (i.e. of an intellectual 
nature) is effected through sameness; whence also secondary intellects subsist in 
unproceeding union with such as are primary, and the former are partially what 
the whole intellectual essence is totally." P. 44.1.9 koar et ev np ovre pn tam 
povov eony, wo dno o ev SitnBy Lwxpams, adda Kat ypuyny anav 
uxoribeoOan Tapaderyparixny Tov XpoeNGovros aro vou TAnOouc Twv Wuywy, katt 
my Tav auTwv Ko Tov apLOpoy Eemaiwe xpoeknouiay. Here immediately after 
adda «a, the Harleian MS. rightly adds yuyn, de: Snxou mv exet. So that the 
whole of the passage will be in English: "And if not life alone exists in being, 
as Socrates says in the Philebus, but likewise soul, it is undoubtedly necessary 
to admit that the soul which is there [ze. which is in truly-existing being,] is 
also the paradigmatic cause of the multitude of souls which proceed from 
intellect, this cause antecedently and according to transcendent union, 
comprehending in itself the order and number of souls." 
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A DIALOGUE 
ON SCIENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


The following very learned and admirable dialogue is on a subject 
which, to a rational being, 1s obviously of the utmost importance. For 
what can be more important to such a being than an accurate knowledge 
of things human and divine, practical and theoretic? And as such a 
knowledge cannot be obtained without science, the inquiry what science 
is, Must consequently rank among those investigations that are the most 
useful and necessary to man. 

As this dialogue is wholly of the mateutic kind, Socrates, with 
admirable skill, acts the part of a midwife towards Theztetus, one of the 
principal persons of the dialogue, in leading forth his conceptions 
concerning science into light. For this purpose, he, in the first place, 
asks him what science is? And Theztetus replies, that science is 
geometry and arithmetic, together with other disciplines of this kind, 
and the several arts. This answer is however rejected by Socrates, as by 
no means according with the question; because, when asked what science 
is, he replies by enumerating how many sciences there are, and on what 
subjects they are employed. In the next place, Socrates introduces the 
definition of Protagoras, that science is sense. For Protagoras asserted, 
that man is the measure of all things, and that every thing was to every 
man such as it appeared to him. This doctrine was, indeed, founded in 
the philosophy of Heraclitus, of which the principal dogma was this, 
that nothing is permanent, but that all things are in a continual flux. 
Socrates, however, confutes this opinion, because, if it were admitted, 
the perceptions of the intoxicated and insane, of those who dream, and 
of those whose senses are vitiated by disease, would be true, because 
they appear to be so, though at the same time they are evidently false. 
From this hypothesis also, all men would be similarly wise, the opinions 
of the most illiterate in geometry would be as true as any geometrical 
theorems; and in the actions of human life the means of accomplishing 
any end would be indifferent, and consequently all deliberation and 
consultation would be vain.’ 


' This absurd opinion is very subtilely opposed by Sextus Empiricus. If, says he, 
every imagination be true, then the imagination that not every imagination is true will 
also be true, and so the assertion that every imagination 1s true will be false. Ec raca 
dayvTacia corey adnOnco, Kat To un Tacar davraciay ewwa adryOn, cara dayvraciay 
udiorapevoy eorat adnOec: Kat ovTW TO TACaY dPavTaotay Eva adnOn yeynoerau Wevdoc. 


In order to demonstrate that science is not sense, Socrates, in the first 
place, obtains this from Theztetus, that sense arises from the soul 
perceiving corporeal things externally situated, through several organs 
of the body. And secondly, that one sense, or organical perception, 
cannot take cognizance of the object of another; as sight cannot see 
sounds, nor the hearing hear light and colours. Hence he infers, that 
when we compare the objects of several senses together, and consider 
certain things which are common to them all, this cannot be sense, or 
organical perception, because one sense cannot consider the object of 
-< another. And if there is any thing common to both, it cannot perceive 
it by either organ. Thus, for instance, when we consider sound and 
colour together, and attribute several things to them in common, as, in 
the first place, essence, and in the next place, sameness in each with 
itself, and difference from the other; when we also consider that both of 
them are two, and each of them one, by what sense or organ does the 
soul perceive all these things which are common both to sound and 
colour? It cannot be by the senses of sight or hearing, because these 
cannot consider each other’s objects; nor can any other corporeal organ 
be found by which the soul may passively perceive all these, and 
consider the objects of both those senses of sight and hearing. Hence, 
Theztetus is made to confess that the soul does not organically perceive 
these things by any sense, but by itself alone without any corporeal 
organ. 

Theetetus, therefore, being convinced that science is not sense, in the 
next place defines it to be true opinion. This, however, is confuted by 
Socrates, because rhetoric also produces true opinion when its assertions 
are true, but yet cannot produce science. For there never can be any 
science of things which are perpetually in motion, and which subsist 
differently at different times. Such, however, are human affairs with 
which orators are conversant, especially when they induce their hearers 
to believe that of which they are themselves doubtful. After this, 
Theztetus adds the definition of Leucippus and Theodorus the 
Cyrenzan, that science is true opinion in conjunction with reason; and 
hence, that things which possess reason can be known, but by no means 
those which are deprived of it. This, however, is also confuted by 
Socrates, who shows, that whether reason (logos) signifies external 
speech, or a procession through the elements of a thing, or definition, 
science cannot be true opinion in conjunction with reason. 

Though Socrates, therefore, confutes all these definitions of science, as 

eing erroneous, yet he does not inform us what science is; for this 
would have been contrary to the character of the dialogue, which, as we 


have already observed, is entirely maieutic, and consequently can do no 
more than present us with the conceptions of Theztetus fairly unfolded 
into light. As all these conceptions, therefore, are found to be false, we 
must search elsewhere for an accurate definition of science. 

What then shall we say science is, according to Plato? We reply, that 
considered according to its first subsistence, which is in intellect, it is the 
eternal and uniform intelligence of eternal entities; but in partial souls, 
such as ours, it is a dianoétic perception of eternal beings; and is, 
consequently, a perception neither eternal nor uniform, because it is 
transitive, and accompanied with the intervention of oblivion. 


THE 
THEÆTETUS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


EUCLID! SOCRATES 
TERPSIO THEODORUS 
AND THEATETUsS? 


Euc. Are you just now come, O Terpsio, or is it some time since you 
came from the country? 

TER. I have left the country for a considerable time, and have been 
seeking for you about the forum, and wondered that [ could not find 
you. 

Euc. I was not in the city. 

TER. Where then was you? 

Euc. As I was going down to the port, I met with Theztetus, who 
was carried along from the camp at Corinth to Athens. 

TER. Was he alive or dead? 

Euc. He was living, but could hardly be said to be so: for he was in 
a very dangerous condition, through certain wounds: and, what 1s worse, 
he was afflicted with a disease while in the camp. 

TER. Was it a dysentery? 

EUC. It was. 


t This Euclid was a celebrated philosopher and logician of Megara. The Athenians 
having prohibited the Megarians from entering their city on pain of death, this 
philosopher disguised himself in woman’s clothes that he might attend the lectures of 
Socrates. After the death of Socrates, Plato and other philosophers went to Euclid at 
Megara to shelter themselves from the tyrants who governed Athens. 


! This Thezxtetus is mentioned by proclus on Euclid (lib. i, p. 19), where he gives 
a short history of geometry prior to Euclid, and is ranked by him among those 
contemporary with Plato, by whom geometrical theorems were increased, and rendered 
more scientific. 


TER. What a man do you speak of as in a dangerous condition! 

Euc. A worthy and good man, O Terpsio: for I just now heard 
certain persons paying him very great encomiums for his military 
conduct. 

TER. Nor 1s this wonderful: but it would be much more wonderful 
if this had not been the case. But why was he not carried to Megara? 

Euc. He hastened home; for I both entreated and advised him to do 
so: but it was against his will. And besides this, attending him in his 
journey, when I again left him, I recollected, and was filled with 
admiration of Socrates, who often spoke in a prophetic manner about 
other things, and likewise about this. For a little before his death, if I 
am not mistaken, meeting with Theztetus, who was then a young man, 
and discoursing with him, he very much admired his disposition. 
Besides this, when I came to Athens, he related to me his discourses 
with Theztetus, which very much deserve to be heard; and observed, 
that he would necessarily be renowned, if he lived to be a man. And it 
appears indeed that he spoke the truth. 

TER. But can you relate what those discourses were? 

Euc. Not verbally, by Jupiter: but as soon as I returned home, | 
committed the substance of them to writing, and afterwards at my 
leisure wrote nearly the whole of them, through the assistance of 
memory. As often too as I came to Athens, I asked Socrates about such 
particulars as I could not remember, and, on my return hither, made 
such emendations as were necessary; so that I have nearly written the 
whole discourse. 

TER. True. For I have heard you assert the same thing before: and in 
consequence of always desiring to urge you to relate this discourse I am 
come hither. But what should hinder this from taking place at present? 
For I am perfectly in need of rest, as coming from the country. 

Euc. I likewise accompanied Theatetus as far as Erineus; so that rest 
will not be unpleasant to me. Let us go, therefore, and while we rest a 
boy shall read to us. 

TER. You speak well. 

Euc. This then is the book, O Terpsio. But it was not composed by 
me, as 1f Socrates related it to me, as in reality he did, but as if he was 
discoursing with the persons with whom he said he discoursed. But he 
said that these were, the geometrician Theodorus, and Theztetus. That 
we may not, therefore, in the course of the writing, be troubled with 
the frequent repetition of I say, and He said, He assented, or He denied, 
I have introduced Socrates himself discoursing with them. 

TER. And this is not at all improper, O Euclid. 


Fuc. Here, boy, then, take the book and read. 

Soc. If, O Theodorus, I was more attentive to those in Cyrene than 
to any others, I should inquire of you respecting them, if any young 
men there applied themselves to geometry, or any other philosophic 
study. But now, as I love those less than these, I am more desirous to 
know which of our young men are likely to become worthy characters. 
For such as these I explore myself as far as I am able, and inquire after 
them of others, with whom I see young men associating. But you have 
by no means a few followers: and this very justly. For you deserve to 
be followed, both for other things, and for the sake of geometry. If, 
therefore, you have met with any young man who deserves to be 
mentioned, it would give me pleasure to hear some particulars respecting 
him. 

THEO. Indeed, Socrates, it is in every respect fit both that I should 
relate, and that you should hear, what a youth I have met with from 
among your citizens. And if he were beautiful, I should be very much 
afraid to mention him, lest I should appear to be enamoured with him. 
But, now, (do not be indignant with me,) he is not handsome. For he 
resembles you, having a flat nose, and prominent eyes: but he has these 
in a less degree than you. You see | speak freely to you. Know then, 
that I have never yet met with any young man (though I have associated 
with many) who naturally possess a good disposition in such a 
wonderful degree. For it is difficult to find one who is docile, 
remarkably mild, and who besides this may compare with any one for 
fortitude. Indeed, I do not think there ever were any, nor do I see any 
with these qualifications. For some are acute indeed, as this one, 
sagacious, and of a good memory; but they are for the most part prone 
to anger, and are hurried along precipitately like ships without their 
ballast, and are rather naturally furious than brave. And again, those 
whose manners are more sedate are in a certain respect sluggish and full 
of oblivion, when they apply themselves to disciplines. But the young 
man I am speaking of applies himself to disciplines and investigations in 
so easy, blameless, and ready a manner, that it may be compared to the 
silent flux of oil; so that it is wonderful that such a great genius should 
accomplish these things in such a manner. 

Soc. You announce well. But of which of our citizens is he the son? 

THEO. I have heard the name, but I do not remember it. But he is 
in the middle of those who are now approaching to us. For both he, 
and these who are his companions, were just now anointed beyond the 
stadium; but now they appear to me, in consequence of having been 
anointed, to come hither. Consider, however, if you know him. 


Soc. I do know him. He is the son of Euphronius the Suniensian, 
who was entirely such a man as you have just related the son to be; and 
who, besides being a worthy character, left behind him a very large 
estate. 

THEO. His name, O Socrates, is Theztetus. But certain of his 
guardians appear to me to have dissipated his estate. However, 
notwithstanding this, he is wonderfully liberal with respect to money, 
Socrates. 

Soc. You speak of a generous man: Order him to come to me, and 
sit with us. 

THEO. I will. - Theztetus, come hither to Socrates. 

Soc. By all means come, Theetetus, that I may behold myself, and 
see what sort of a face I have. For Theodorus says it resembles yours. 
But if we had each of us a lyre, and he should say that they were 
similarly harmonized, ought we immediately to believe him, or should 
we consider whether he says this as being a musician? 

THEA. We should consider this. 

Soc. On finding, therefore, this to be the case, should we not be 
persuaded by him? but, if he was ignorant of music, should we not 
disbelieve him? 

THEA. True. 

Soc. Now, therefore, I think, if we are at all careful respecting the 
similitude of our faces, that we should consider if he speaks as being a 
painter, or not. 

THEA. So it appears to me. 

Soc. Is, therefore, Theodorus a painter? 

THEA. Not that I know of. 

Soc. Nor is he a geometrician? 

THEA. He 1s perfectly so, Socrates. 

Soc. Is he also skilled in astronomy, logistic, music, and such other 
disciplines as follow these? 

THEA. He appears to be so to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, he says that we resemble each other in a certain 
part of our body, at the same time praising or blaming this resemblance, 
it is not altogether worth while to pay much attention to him. 

THEA. Entirely so, Socrates. 

Soc. Take notice, therefore, O friend Theztetus, it is your business 
to evince, and mine to consider. For know, that Theodorus having 
praised in my hearing many strangers and citizens, has not praised any 
one of them so much as just now he did you. : 


THEA. It is well, Socrates; but consider whether he did not speak 


jocosely. 
Soc. It is not usual for Theodorus to do so. But do not reject what 


is granted, in consequence of believing that he spoke this in jest, lest he 
should be compelled to bear witness. For no one can object to what he 
said. Persist, therefore, confidently in what is granted. 

THEA. It ts proper, indeed, to do so, if it seems fit to you. 

Soc. Tell me, then, - Do you learn any geometry of Theodorus? 
THEA. I do. 

Soc. Do you, likewise, learn things pertaining to astronomy, 
harmony, and computation? 


THE. I endeavour to do so. 
Soc. For I also, O boy, both from this man, and from others who 


appear to me to understand any thing of these particulars, endeavour to 
learn them; but, at the same time, I am but moderately skilled in them. 
There 1s, however, a certain trifling thing of which I am in doubt, and 
which I wish to consider along with you, and these that are present. 
Tell me, therefore, whether to learn 1s not to become wiser in that 


which any one learns? 


THEA. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. But I think that the wise are wise by wisdom. 


THEA. Certainly. 
Soc. But does this in any respect differ from science? 


THEA. What? 
Soc. Wisdom. Or are not those who have a scientific knowledge of 


any thing, also wise in this thing? 
THEA. Undoubtedly. 


Soc. Is, therefore, science the same as wisdom? 


THEA. Yes. 
Soc. This, therefore, 1s that which I doubt; and I am not able 


sufficiently to determine by myself what science is. Have we then any 


thing to say to this? What do you say it is?) And which of us can first 


give this information? But he who errs, ‘and is perpetually detected in 
an error, shall sit as an ass, as the boys say when they play at ball. But 
he who shall be found to speak without error shall be our king, and 
shall order whatever he wishes us to answer. Why are you silent? Have 
I, O Theodorus, behaved in a rustic manner, through my love of 
conversation, and through my desire to make you discourse and become 


friends with each other? 
THEO. A thing of this kind, O Socrates, is by no means rustic. But 


order some one of these young men to answer you. For I am 


unaccustomed to this mode of discourse; and my age does not permit me 
to become accustomed to it now. But a thing of this kind is adapted to 
these young men, and they will be greatly improved by it. For, in 
reality, youth is adapted to every kind of improvement. But, as you 
began with, do not dismiss Theztetus, but interrogate him. 

Soc. Do you hear, Thextetus, what Theodorus says? whom [ am of 
opinion you will not disobey. For you would neither be willing to do 
so, nor is it lawful for a young man to be unpersuaded by a wise man, 
when he commands in things of this kind. Tell me, therefore, in a 
proper and ingenuous manner, what science appears to you to be? 

THEA. It is fit to comply, Socrates, since you command me. And if 
I in any respect err, do you correct me. 

Soc. We shall by all means do so, if we are able. 

THEA. It appears to me, then, that sciences are such things as any one 
may learn of Theodorus, such as geometry, and the other particulars 
which you just now enumerated. And besides these, the shoemaker’s 
art, and the arts of other workmen; and that all and each of these are no 
other than science. 

SOc. Generously and munificently, O friend, when asked by me 
concerning one thing, have you given many, and things various, instead 
of that which is simple. 

THE. How so? Why do you say this, Socrates? 

Soc. Perhaps what I say is nothing: but I will tell you what I think. 
When you speak of the shoemaker’s art, do you speak of any thing else 
than the science of making shoes? 

THEA. Of nothing else. 

Soc. But what when you speak of the carpenter’s art? Do you speak 
of any thing else than the science of operations in wood? 

THE. Of nothing else than this. 

Soc. In both therefore you define that of which each is the science. 

THE. I do. 

Soc. But that which we asked, O Theztetus, was not this, of what 
things there is science, nor how many sciences there are; for we did not 
inquire, wishing to enumerate them, but in order to know what science 
itself is. Or do I say nothing? 

THEA. You speak with perfect rectitude. 

Soc. But consider also this. If any one should interrogate us 
respecting any vile and obvious thing, as, for instance, clay, what it is, 
if we should answer him, that clay is that from which pans, puppets and 
tiles are made, or certain other artificial substances, should we not be 
ridiculous? 
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THEA. Perhaps so. 

Soc. In the first place, indeed, what can we think he who asks this 
question can understand from our answer, when we say that clay is that 
from which pans, puppets and tiles, or certain other artificial substances 
are made? Or do you think that any one can understand the name of 
a thing, when he does not know what that thing 1s? 

THEA. By no means. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, will he understand the science of shoes who 
does not know what science 1s. 

THEA. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor, again, will he understand the currier’s art, nor any other 
art, who is ignorant of science. 

THEA. It 1s so. 

Soc. The answer, therefore, is ridiculous, when any one, being asked 
what science is, gives for an answer the name of any art. For answers, 
that there is a science of a certain thing, when this is not what he was 
asked. 

THEA. It seems so. 

Soc. And, in the next place, when he might have given a short and 
simple answer, he wanders immensely. As in the question concerning 
clay, a short and simple answer might have been given, that clay is earth 
mingled with moisture. At the same time, dismissing the consideration 
of that which is composed of clay. 

THEA. Now, indeed, Socrates, it thus appears to me to be easy. For 
you seem to ask that which lately came into my mind as I was 
discoursing with your namesake here, Socrates. 

Soc. What was that, Theztetus? 

THEA. Theodorus here has written a treatise on powers, concerning 
magnitudes of three and five feet, evincing that they are not 
commensurable in length’ to a magnitude of one foot: and thus 
proceeding through every number as far as to a magnitude of seventeen 
feet, in this he stops his investigation. A thing of this kind, therefore, 
occurred to me, since there appear to be an infinite multitude of powers, 
we should endeavour to comprehend them in one thing, by which we 
may denominate all these powers. 

Soc. Is a thing of this kind discovered? 

THEA. It appears so to me. But do you also consider. 


t Magnitudes commensurable in length are such as have the proportion to each 
other of number to number. As the square roots, therefore, of 3 and 5 feet cannot be 
obtained, those roots are incommensurable in length with the square root of one foot. 


SOC. Speak then. 

THEA. We give to the whole of number a twofold division: one, that 
which may become equally equal, and which we assimilate among 
figures to a square, calling it quadrangular and equilateral. 

Soc. And very properly. 

THEA. But that number which subsists between this,' such as three 
and five, and every number which is incapable of becoming evenly even, 
but which 1s either more less, or less more, and always contains a greater 
and a lesser side, we assimilate to an oblong figure, and call it an oblong 
number. 

SOc. Most excellent. But what follows? 

THE. Such lines as square an equilateral and plane number, we define 
to be length; but such as square an oblong number, powers; as not being 
commensurate’ to them in length, but to planes, which are capable of 
being commensurable. And about solids there is another thing of this 
kind. 

Soc. Best of men, O boys: so that Theodorus cannot, as it appears to 
me, be accused of giving a false account. 

THEA. But, indeed, Socrates, I am not able to answer you concerning 
science as I am concerning length and power; though you appear to me 
to inquire after a thing of this kind. So that again Theodorus appears 
to be false. 

Soc. But what? if, praising you for running, he should say that he 
never met with any youth who ran so swift, and afterwards you should 
be vanquished in running by some adult who is a very rapid runner, do 
you think he would have less truly praised you? 

THEA. I do not. 

Soc. But with respect to science, (as I just now said,) do you think it 
is a trifling thing to find out what it is, and not in every respect 
arduous? 

THEA. By Jupiter, I think it ts arduous in the extreme. 

Soc. Confide, therefore, in yourself, and think what Theodorus said. 
Endeavour, too, by all possible means to obtain a reason both of other ` 
things, and likewise of science, so as to know what it is. 


t Equally equal, or square numbers, are such as 4, 9, 16, 25, &c. and the numbers 
which subsist between these, and which Plato calls oblong, are 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
&c. 


t That is to say, the sides or roots of oblong numbers, such as the above, are 
incommensurable in length, or are surds. 
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THEA. It appears we should do so, O Socrates, for the sake of alacrity. 

Soc. Come then: for you explained just now in a beautiful manner. 
Endeavour, imitating your answer respecting powers, that just as you 
comprehended these, which are many, in one species, so you may 
comprehend many sciences in one reason or definition. 

THEA. But know, O Socrates, that I have often endeavoured to 
accomplish this, on hearing the questions which are discussed by you. 
But I can neither persuade myself that I can say any thing sufficient on 
this occasion, nor that I can hear any one discoursing as you advise; nor 
' yet am I able to desist from investigation. 

SOc. You are tormented with the pangs of labour, friend Theztetus, 
not because you are empty, but because you are full. 

THEA. I do not know, Socrates: but I tell you what I suffer. 

Soc. O ridiculous youth, have you not heard that I am the son of the 
generous, and at the same time severe, midwife Phznarete? 

THEA. I have heard this. 

Soc. And have you also heard that I study the same art? 

THE. By no means. 

Soc. Know, however, that it is so; but do not betray me to others. 
For they are ignorant, my friend, that I possess this art; and in 
consequence of being ignorant of this, they do not assert this respecting 
me, but they say that I am a most absurd man, and that I cause men to 
doubt. Or have you not hear this? 

THEA. I have. 

Soc. Shall I tell you the reason of this? 

THE. By all means. 

SOC. Conceive every thing pertaining to midwives, and you will easily 
understand what I mean. For you know, that none of them deliver 
others, while they yet conceive and bring forth themselves, but when 
they are no longer capable of conceiving. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. But they say that Diana 1s the cause of this; who being herself 
a virgin takes care of births. She does not, therefore, permit those that 
are barren to be midwives, because human nature is too imbecil to 
undertake an art in which it is unexperienced: but she orders those to 
exercise this profession, who from their age are incapable of bearing 
children; by this honouring the similitude of herself. 

THEA. Itis likely. 

Soc. And is not this also probable and necessary, that those who are 
pregnant, or not, should be more known by midwives than by others? 

THEA. Entirely so. 


Soc. Midwives, likewise, by medicaments and enchantments, are able 
to excite and alleviate the pangs of parturition, to deliver those that 
bring forth with difficulty, and procure a miscarriage when the child 
appears to be abortive. 

THEA. It 1s so. 

Soc. Have you not also heard this concerning them, that they are 
most skilful bride-maids, as being perfectly wise, with respect to 
knowing what kind of man and woman ought to be united together, in 
order to produce the most excellent children? 

THEA. I did not altogether know this. 

SOc. But you know that they glory in this more than in cutting the 
navel. For do you think it belongs to the same, or to a different art, to 
take care of and collect the fruits of the earth, and again, to know in 
what ground any plant or seed ought to be sown? 

THEA. To the same art. 

SOc. But in women, my friend, do you think the art pertaining to the 
care of offspring differs from that of collecting them? 

THEA. It is not likely that it does. 

SOC. It is not. But through the unjust and absurd conjunction of man 
and woman, which is called bawdry, midwives as being chaste avoid 
acting in the capacity of bride-maids, fearing lest by this mean they 
should be branded with the appellation of bawds, since it alone belongs 
to legitimate midwives to act as bride-maids with rectitude. 

THEA. It appears so. 

Soc. Such then is the office of midwives; but it is less arduous than 
the part which I have to act. For it does not happen to women, that 
they sometimes bring forth images, and sometimes realities. But this is 
a thing not easy to discriminate. For, if it did happen, to distinguish 
what was true from what was false would be to midwives the greatest 
and the most beautiful of all works. Or do you not think it would? 

THEA. I do. 

Soc. But to my art other things belong which pertain to delivery; but 
it differs in this, that it delivers men and not women, and that it 
considers their souls as parturient, and not their bodies. But this is the 
greatest thing in our art, that it is able to explore in every possible way, 
whether the dianoétic part of a young man brings forth an image, and 
that which is false, or something prolific and true. For that which 
happens to midwives happens also to me: for I am barren of wisdom. 
And that for which I am reproached by many, that I interrogate others, 
but that I do not give an answer to any thing, 1s truly objected to me, 
owing to my possessing nothing of wisdom. But the cause of this is as 


follows: Divinity compels me to act as a midwife, but forbids me to 
generate. I am not, therefore, myself in any respect wise; nor is there 
any invention of mine of such a kind as to be the offspring of my soul. 
But of those who converse with me, some at first appear to be entirely 
void of discipline, but all to whom Divinity is propitious, during the 
course of the conversation, make a wonderful proficiency, as is evident 
both to themselves and others. This likewise is clear, that they do not 
learn any thing from me, but that they possess and discover many 
beautiful things in themselves: Divinity indeed, and I being the cause of 
the midwife’s office. But this is evident from hence: Many, in 
consequence of not knowing this, but believing themselves to be the 
cause, and despising me, perhaps through the persuasions of others, have 
left me sooner than was proper; and after they have left me through 
associating with depraved characters, have become as to what remains 
abortive. Likewise, through badly nourishing what they have brought 
forth through my assistance they have destroyed it, in consequence of 
preferring things false and images to that which is true. Lastly, they 
have appeared both to themselves and others to be unlearned. One of 
these was Aristides the son of Lysimachus, and many others; who when 
they again came to me, in consequence of wanting my conversation, and 
being affected in a wonderful manner, some of them my dzemoniacal 
power restrained me from conversing with, but with others he permitted 
me to converse, who at length made a considerable proficiency. For 
those that associate with me suffer this in common with the parturient; 
they are tormented, and filled with doubt and anxiety, and this in a far 
greater degree than the parturient. This torment my art is able both to 
excite and appease. And such is the manner in which they are affected. 
But sometimes, O Theætetus, I very benignantly unite in marriage with 
others those who do not appear to me to be pregnant, as I know that 
they do not require my assistance; and (as I may say in conjunction with 
Divinity) I very sufhciently conjecture with whom it will be 
advantageous to them to be united. And many of these indeed I have 
delivered to Prodicus, and many others to wise and divine men. For the 
sake of this, O most excellent youth, I have been thus prolix in relating 
these things to you. For I suspect, as you also think, that you are 
tormented in consequence of being pregnant with something internally. 
Commit yourself therefore to me as being the son of a midwife, and as 
being myself skilled in what pertains to parturition. Endeavour, too, 
cheerfully to answer me what I shall ask you, and to the best of your 
ability. And if in consequence of considering what you say, it shall 
appear to me that you have conceived an image, and not that which is 
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true, do not be angry with me, like women who are delivered of their 
first child, if I privately remove and throw it away. For many, O 
wonderful young man, are so affected towards me, that they are actually 
ready to bite me, when I throw aside any trifle of theirs, not thinking 
that [ do this with a benevolent design; since they are very far from 
knowing that no divinity is malevolent to men, and that [ do not 
perform any thing of this kind through malevolence. But it is by no 
means lawful for me to admit that which is false, and destroy that which 
is true. Again, therefore, from the beginning, O Theetetus, endeavour 
to inform me what science is; but by no means endeavour to speak 
beyond your ability. For if Divinity is willing and affords you strength, 
you will be able. 

THEA. Indeed, Socrates, since you thus urge me, it would be base for 
any one not to offer what he has to say, with the greatest alacrity. It 
appears then to me that he who has a scientific knowledge of any thing, 
perceives that which he thus knows; and, as it now seems, science is 
nothing else than sense. 

Soc. Well and generously answered, O boy: for it is requisite thus to 
speak what appears to be the case. But come, let us consider this in 
common, whether this offspring is any thing solid or vain. Do you say 
that science is sense? 

THEA. I do. 

SOc. You appear, indeed, to have given no despicable definition of 
science, but that which Protagoras’ has given: though he has said the 
same thing, in a somewhat different manner. For he says that man is 
the measure of all things; of beings so far as they have a being, and of 
non-beings so far as they are not. Have you ever read this? 

THEA. I have read it often. 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, speak thus: such as particulars appear to 
me, such are they to me; and such as they appear to you, such are they 
to you: but you and I are men? 

THEA. He does speak in this manner. 

Soc. But do you not think it probable that a wise man will not trifle, 
nor speak like one delirious? Let us, therefore, follow him thus: When 
the same wind blows, is not sometimes one of us stiff with cold, and 
another not? And one in a small degree, but another extremely cold? 

THE. This is very much the case. 


t This sophist was of Abdera in Thrace. He was the disciple of Democritus, and 
an atheist. This his absurd opinion that science is sense, may however be considered as 
the fountain of experimental philosophy. 
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Soc. Whether, therefore, shall we say, that the wind at that time is 
in itself cold or not cold? Or shall we be persuaded by Protagoras, that 
to him who is stiff with cold, the wind is cold; but to him who is not, 
that it is not cold? 

THEA. It appears so. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, appear so to each? — 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. But for a thing to appear, is it the same as to be perceived? 

THEA. It is. 

Soc. Phantasy, therefore, and sense are the same in things hot, and 
every thing else of this kind. For such as every one perceives things to 
be, such they are and appear to be to every one. 

THEA. So it seems. 

Soc. Sense, therefore, is always of that which has a being, and is 
without falsehood, as being science. 

THEA. It appears so. 

Soc. Whether or no, therefore, by the Graces, was Protagoras a man 
perfectly wise; and did he obscurely signify this to us who rank among 
the vulgar, but speak the truth to his disciples in secret? 

THEA. Why, Socrates, do you say this? 

Soc. I will tell you, and it is by no means a despicable assertion. 
There is not anything which is itself essentially one thing;' nor can you 
properly denominate any thing, as endued with some particular quality. 
But if you denominate it as great, it will appear to be small; and if 
heavy, light. And all things subsist in such a manner, as if nothing was 
one thing, or any thing particular, or endued with a certain quality. But 
from their lation, motion, and mixture with each other, all things 
become that which we said they were, and are not rightly denominated 
by us. For there is not any thing, which at any time 1s, but it is always 
in generation, or becoming to be. And in this all the wise in succession 
consent, except Parmenides;' . viz. Protagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Empedocles: and of the poets, those who rank the highest in each kind 
of poetry, in comedy, indeed, Epicharmus, and in tragedy, Homer. For 
when this latter calls Ocean? and mother Tethys the origin of the gods, 
he asserts that all things are the progeny of flux and motion. Or does 
he not appear to say this? 

THEA. To me he does. 

Soc. Who then can contend against such an army, and which has 
Homer for its leader, without being ridiculous? 


t See the Sophista and Parmenides. 


THEA. It 1s not easy, O Socrates. 

Soc. It is not indeed, Theztetus. Since this may be a sufficient 
argument in favour of their assertion, that motion imparts to things the 
appearance of being, and of becoming to be; but rest of non-being, and 
perishing. For heat and fire, which generate and govern other things, 
are themselves generated from lation and friction. But these are 
motions. Or are not these the origin of fre? 

THEA. They are. 

Soc. And besides this, the genus of animals originates from the same 
things. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. But what? Is not the habit of the body corrupted by rest and 
indolence, but for the most part preserved by exercise and motion? 

THEA. It 1s. 

SOc. But does not habit in the soul possess disciplines through 
learning and meditation, which are motions; and is it not thus preserved 
and made better? But through rest, which is negligence and a privation 
of discipline, it does not learn any thing, or if it does, it forgets it. Is 
not this the case? 

THE. Very much so. 

Soc. Motion, therefore, is good, both with respect to soul and body; 
but rest is the very contrary. 

THE. It appears so. 

Soc. I add further, with respect to times of serenity and tranquillity, 
and all such as these, that rest putrifies and destroys, but that other 
things preserve. And besides this, I will bring the affair to a conclusion 
by forcing the golden chain into my service. For Homer intended by 
this to signify nothing else than the sun;' because, as long as the sun 
and its circulation are moved, all things will be, and will be preserved, 
both among Gods and men. But if this should stand still, as if it were 
bound, all things would be dissolved, and that which is proverbially said 
would take place, viz. all things would be upwards and downwards. 

THE. But Homer appears to me also, O Socrates, to signify that ` 
which you say. 


' Agreeably to this explanation of Homer’s golden chain, Plato, in the sixth book 
of his Republic calls the light of the sun "a bond the most honourable of all bonds.” 
Hence, according to Plato, the circulation of the sun connects and preserves all mundane 
natures, as well as its light; and as the sun has a supermundane as well as a mundane 
subsistence, as we shall show in the notes on the Cratylus, it must also be the source of 
connection to those Gods that are denominated supermundane. 


Soc. In the first place, therefore, O best of young men, conceive thus 
respecting the eyes: that which you call a white colour is not any thing 
else external to your eyes, nor yet in your eyes; nor can you assign any 
place to it. For, if you could, it would now have an orderly position, 
and would abide, and be no longer in generation. 

THEA. But how? 

Soc. Let us follow what we just now said, establishing nothing as 
essentially one thing; and thus black and white, and any other colour, 
will appear to us to be generated from the darting forth of the eyes to 
a convenient lation. And every thing which we denominate a colour, 
will neither be that which darts forth, nor that which is darted forth, 
but something between these, which becomes peculiar to every thing. 
Or do you strenuously contend, that such as every colour appears to 
you, such also it appears to a dog, and every other animal? 

THEA. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But what with respect to another man? Will you contend that 
any thing appears to him in a similar manner as to you? Or rather, that 
a thing does not appear the same to you, because you are never simular 


to yourself? 
THEA. This appears to me to the case rather than that. 


Soc. If, therefore, that which we measure, or that which we touch, 
was great, or white, or hot, it would never, by falling upon any thing 
else, become a different thing, because it would not be in any respect 
changed. But if that which is measured or touched by us, was either 
great, or white, or hot, it would not, in consequence of something else 
approaching to it, or becoming passive, become itself any thing else, as 
it would not suffer any thing. Since now, my friend, we are in a certain 
respect easily compelled to assert things wonderful and ridiculous, as 
Protagoras himself would acknowledge, and every once who assents to 
his doctrines. 

THE. How is this, and what things do you speak of? 

Soc. Take a small example, and you will understand all that I wish. 
If we compare four to six dice, we say that the six are more than four, 
and that the two are to each other in a sesquialter ratio: but if we 
compare twelve to the six, we say that the six are less than, and are the 
half of, twelve. Nor is it possible to say otherwise. Or can you endure 


to say otherwise? 


THEA. Not I, indeed. 
Soc. What then? If Protagoras, or any other, should say to you, O 
Theztetus, can any thing become greater or more in any other way than 


by being increased? What would you answer? 


THEA. If, O Socrates, I should answer to the present question, what 
appears to me to be the case, I should say that it cannot; but if I should 
reply to the former question, in order that I might not contradict 
myself, I should say that it might. 

Soc. Well and divinely said, by Juno, my friend. But, (as it appears) 
if you should answer that it is so, that saying of Euripides’ might be 
adopted: for the tongue would be irreprehensible for us, but not the 
mind. 

THEA. True. 

Soc. If, therefore, I and you were skilful and wise, after we had 
examined every thing belonging to our minds, we should then make 
trial of each other from our abundance, and sophistically approaching 
to this contest, should make our arguments strike against each other. 
But now, as being rude and unskilful, we wish, in the first place, to 
contemplate the things themselves in themselves, that we may know 
what it is which we dianoétically perceive, and whether we accord with 
each other, or not. 

THEA. I wish this to be the case by all means. 

Soc. And so do I. But since we are thus disposed, let us in a quiet 
manner, as being abundantly at leisure, again consider, not morosely, 
but examining ourselves in reality, what the nature is of these 
appearances within us. And, on the first consideration of these, we shall 
say (as I think) that nothing at any time ever becomes greater or lesser, 
neither in bulk, nor in number, as long as it is equal to itself. Is it not 
sor 

THEA. It 1s. 

Soc. And, in the second place, that to which nothing is either added 
or taken away, will neither at any time ever be increased, or corrupted, 
but will always be equal. 

THEA. And, indeed, very much so. 

Soc. And shall we not also say, in the third place, that a thing which 
was not formerly, but subsists afterwards, cannot exist without making 
and being made? 

THEA. So, indeed, it seems. 

Soc. These three things, then, which are acknowledged by us, oppose 
each other in a hostile manner in our soul, when we speak about dice, 
as above, or when we say that I, who am so old, am neither increased, 
nor suffer a contrary passion in myself; while you, who are a young 
man, are now greater, and afterwards less, since nothing is taken away 


' Eur. Hippol. 1, 612. 


from my bulk, but yours is increased. For, through a length of time, I 
am what I was not formerly, being no longer in a state of progressive 
increase: for without making, it is impossible that a thing can be made. 
But losing nothing of my bulk, I do not at any time become less. And 
there are ten thousand other things of this kind, which happen to ten 
thousand other persons, if we admit these things. Speak, Theztetus: for 
you appear to me not to be unskilled in things of this kind. 

THEA. By the Gods, Socrates, I wonder in a transcendent manner 
what these things are: and, truly, sometimes looking at them, I labour 
under a dark vertigo. 

Soc. Theodorus, my friend, appears not to have badly conjectured 
concerning your disposition; since to wonder is very much the passion 
of a philosopher. For there is no other beginning of philosophy than 
this. And he who said! that Iris is the daughter of Thaumas,’ did not 
genealogize badly. But whether do you understand on what account 
these things, from which we say Protagoras speaks, are such as they are, 
or not? 

THEA. I do not yet appear to myself to understand. 

Soc. Will you not, therefore, thank me, if I unfold to you the 
concealed truth of the conceptions of this man, or rather, of celebrated 
men? 

THEA. How is it possible I should not? Indeed, I should thank you 
exceedingly. 

Soc. Looking, round, therefore, now see that no profane person hears 
us. But those are profane who think there is nothing else than that which 
they are able to grasp with their hands; but do not admit that actions, and 
generations, and every thing which 1s invisible, are to be considered as 
belonging to a part of essence. 

THEA. You speak, Socrates, of hard and refractory men. 

Soc. They are indeed, O boy, very much destitute of the Muses: but 
there are many others more elegant than these, whose mysteries I am 
about to relate to you. But the principle of these men, from which all 
that we have just now said 1s suspended, 1s this: - That this universe is 
motion,’ and that besides motion there is nothing. Likewise, that of 
motion there are two species; each of which is infinite in multitude, but 
that one species has the power of acting, and the other of suffering. 


' ie. Hesiod, in Theog. v. 780. 


t ie. Of wonder. Iris, therefore, being the daughter of Wonder, is the exciting cause 


of this passion in souls. 


From the congress and mutual friction of these a progeny is produced, 
infinite in multitude, but twofold in species: one, indeed, being that 
which is sensible, but the other sense, which always concurs and subsists 
together with sensible. And the senses, indeed, are denominated by us 
as follows, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and the touching things hot 
and cold. Pleasures and pains, desires and fears, innumerable other 
passions without a name, and an all-various multitude which are 
denominated, follow these. But to each of these the sensible genus is 
allied, viz. all-various colours to all-various sights; and in a similar 
manner, voices to hearings, and other sensibles are allied to other senses. 
What then is the intention of this discourse, O Theetetus, with 
reference to the former? Do you understand what it is? 

THEA. Not very much, Socrates. 

SOC. But see whether it can in a certain respect be finished. For it 
wishes to assert that all these things are, as we have said, moved, and 
that there is swiftness and slowness in their motions. So far, therefore, 
as their motions are slow, they possess motion in the same, and towards 
things near, and thus generate. But things thus generated are more slow. 
And again, so far as their motions are swift, they possess a motion 
towards things at a distance, and thus generate: but the things thus 
generated are more swift. For they are borne along, and their motion 
naturally subsists in lation. When, therefore, the eye and any thing 
commensurate to this generate by approximation, whiteness, and the 
sense connate to this, which would never have been produced if each of 
these had been directed to something else, then, in the interim, sight 
tending to the eyes, and whiteness to that which together with it 
generates colour, the eye becomes filled with vision, and then sees, and 
becomes not sight, but an eye seeing. But that which in conjunction 
with it generates colour becomes filled with whiteness, and is made not 
whiteness, but a thing white; whether it is wood or stone, or any thing 
else which may happen to be coloured with a colour of this kind. And 
in a similar manner with respect to other things, such as the hot and the 
hard, &c. we must conceive that no one of these is essentially any thing; 
but, as we have already observed, that all things, and of all-various kinds, 
are generated in their congress with each other, from motion. Since, as 
they say, there is no stability in conceiving, that either that which acts, 
or that which suffers, is any one thing. For neither is that which acts 
any thing till it meets with that which is passive, nor that which 1s 
passive till it meets with that which acts. For that which meets with 
and produces any thing, when it falls upon another, then renders that 
which is passive apparent. So that from all this, that which we said in 
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the beginning follows, that there is not any thing which is essentially 
one thing, but that it is always becoming to be something to some 
particular thing, but is itself entirely exempt from being. Indeed, just 
now we frequently used the tern being, compelled to this by custom and 
ignorance; but, according to the assertions of the wise, we ought not to 
predicate any thing, either of any other, or of myself, or of this, or that, 
or call it by any other name which signifies permanency but we should 
affirm according to nature, that they are generated and made, corrupted 
and changed. For, if any one asserts that they stand still, he may easily 
be confuted. But it is requisite thus to speak of things separately, and 
of many things collected together; in which collection, man, a stone, 
every animal, and species are placed. Do not these things, O Theetetus, 
appear to you to be pleasant; and are they not agreeable to your taste? 

THE. I do not know, Socrates: for I cannot understand respecting 
yourself, whether you assert these things as appearing to be so to you, 
or in order to try me. 

Soc. Do you not remember, my friend, that I neither know any of 
these particulars, nor make any of them my own, but that I am barren 
of them? Likewise, that I act the part of a midwife towards you, and 
that for the sake of this I enchant you, and place before you the 
doctrines of each of the wise, that you may taste them, tll I lead forth 
your dogma into light? But when I have led it forth, I then examine 
whether it appears to be vain and empty, or prolific. But boldly and 
strenuously, in a becoming and manly manner, answer what appears to 
you to be the truth respecting the things I shall ask you. 

THEA. Ask then. 

Soc. Tell me then again, whether it is your opinion that nothing has 
a being, but that the good, and the beautiful, and everything which we 
just now enumerated, always subsist in becoming to be? 

THEA. When I hear you discoursing in this manner, the assertion 
appears to be wonderful, and it seems that what you discuss should be 
admitted. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, not omit what remains. But it remains that 
we should speak concerning dreams, diseases, and, besides other things, 
of insanity; likewise, concerning whatever is seen or heard, or in any 
other way perceived perversely. For you know that in all these the 
doctrine which we just now related, will appear without any dispute to 
be confuted; since the senses in these are more deceived than in any 
thing else: and so far is it from being the case that things are such as 
they appear to every one, that, on the contrary, no one of those things 
which appear to have a being can in reality be said to be. 
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THEA. You speak with the greatest truth, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, O boy, can remain for him to say, who asserts that 
sense is science, and that things which appear to every one are to that 
individual what they appear to be? 

THEA. I am averse to reply, Socrates, since I know not what to say; 
because just now when I was speaking you terrified me. For, in reality, 
I cannot hesitate to grant, that those who are insane, or dreaming, think 
falsely, since some among the former of these consider themselves as 
Gods, and those that dream think they fly like birds. 

Soc. Whether or no, therefore, are you aware of this dubious 
question concerning these particulars, and especially concerning 
perceptions in sleep, and when we are awake? 

THEA. What question is this? 

Soc. That which I think you have often heard, when 1t is asked, as 
at present, by what arguments any one can evince, whether we are 
asleep, and all our thoughts are dreams, or whether we are in a vigilant’ 
state, and in reality discourse with each other. 

THEA. And indeed, Socrates, it is dubious by what arguments any one 
can evince this. For all things follow, as it were, reciprocally the same 
things. For, with respect to our present Aouri, nothing hinders but 
that our appearing to converse with each other may be in a dream: and 
when in sleep we appear to relate our dreams, there is a wonderful 
similitude in this case to our conversation when awake. 

SOC. You see, then, it is not difficult to doubt, since it is dubious 
whether things are dreams or vigilant perceptions; and especially since 
the time which we devote to sleep is equal to that which we devote to 
vigilance: and in each of these our soul anxiously contends, that the 
present dogmas are the most true. So that in an equal time we say that 
these things and those are true; and in a similar manner we strenuously 
contend for their reality in each. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. The same may be said, therefore, respecting disease and insanity, 
except that in these the time is not equal. 

THEA. Right. 

Soc. What then? Shall truth be defined by the multitude and paucity 
of time? 

THEA. But this, indeed, would be very ridiculous. 


t Sense is nothing more than a dreaming perception of reality; for sensibles are 
merely the images of true beings. 
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SOc. Have you any thing else by which you can clearly show which 
of these opinions are true? 

THE. It does not appear to me that I have. 

SOc. Hear, therefore, from me, what they will say who define 
appearances to be always true to those to whom they appear. For I 
think they will say, interrogating you in this manner: O Theztetus, does 
that which is in every respect different, possess a certain power which 
is the same with another thing? And must we not admit, that a thing 
in every respect different is not partly the same, and partly different, but 
that it is wholly different? 

THEA. It is impossible, therefore, that it should possess any thing the 
same, either in power, or in any thing else, since it 1s altogether 
different. 

Soc. Must we not, therefore, necessarily confess, that a thing of this 
kind is dissimilar? 

THEA. It appears so to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, any thing happens to become similar or dissimilar 
to any thing, whether to itself or to another, so far as it is similar must 
we not say it becomes same, but, so far as dissimilar, different? 

THEA. It 1s necessary. 

Soc. Have we not said before, that there are many, and indeed an 
infinite number of things which act, and in a similar manner of things 
which suffer? 

THEA. » Yes. 

Soc. And besides this, that when one thing ts mingled with another 
and another, it does not generate things which are the same, but such as 
are different? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. Shall we speak of me and you, and other things after the same 
manner? As, for instance, shall we say that Socrates when well is similar 
to Socrates when ill, or dissimilar? 

THEA. Do you mean to ask whether the whole of Socrates when ill 
is similar or dissimilar to the whole of Socrates when well? 

Soc. You understand me perfectly well. This 1s what I mean. 

THEA. I answer, then, that it is dissimilar and different. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, is it so, considered as dissimilar? 

THEA. It ts necessary. 

Soc. And would you speak in a similar manner respecting those that 
are asleep, and all such particulars as we just now discussed? 

THEA. I should. 
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Soc. Soc. But does not each of those things which are naturally 
capable of effecting any thing, when it receives Socrates as well, use me 
as a different man from what it does when it receives me as ill? 

THEA. Is it possible it should not? 

Soc. And do we not generate from each things that are different, | 
being the patient, and that thing the agent? 

THE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But when I drink wine, being well, it appears to me to be 
pleasant and sweet. 

THEA. Certainly. 

Soc. But, from what has been granted, an agent and a patient generate 
sweetness and sense, both being borne along together. And sense, 
indeed, existing from the patient, causes the tongue to perceive; but 
sweetness, from the wine being borne along about it, causes the wise 
both to be and to appear sweet to a healthy tongue. 

THEA. The former particulars were entirely allowed by us to subsist 
in this manner. 

SOc. But when I drink wine, being diseased, my tongue does not in 
reality receive it the same as before: for it now approaches to that which 
is dissimilar. 

THEA. It does. 

Soc. But Socrates thus affected, and the drinking the wine again 
generate other things; about the tongue a sensation of bitterness; but 
about the wine, bitterness generated and borne along. And the wine, 
indeed, is not bitterness, but bitter; and I am not sense, but that which 
is sentient. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. I therefore, thus perceiving, do not ever become any thing else. 
For of a different thing there 1s a different sense, which renders the 
perceiver various and different. Nor does that which thus affects me 
become a thing of this kind, by concurring with another thing, and 
generating the same. For, generating another thing from another, it 
would become itself various. 

THEA. These things are so. 

Soc. Nor, indeed, am I such to myself, nor is that thing generated 
such to itself. 

THEA. Certainly not. 

SOC. But it is necessary that I should become sentient of something, 
when I become sentient: for it is impossible that I should be sentient, 
and yet sentient of nothing. And it is likewise necessary that that thing 
should become something to some one, when it becomes sweet or bitter, 
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or any thing of this kind. For it is impossible that a thing can be sweet, 
and yet sweet to no one. 

THE. Entirely so. 

Soc. It remains then, I think, that we should mutually be, if we are; 
and if we are becoming to be, that we should be mutually in generation; 
since necessity binds our essence. But it does not bind it to any other 
thing, nor yet to ourselves. It remains, therefore, that we are bound to 
each other. So that, if any one says a certain thing is, or is becoming to 
be, it must be understood that it 1s, or is becoming to be something, or 
of something, or to something. But it must not be said that it is in itself 
either that which is, or which is becoming to be. Nor must we suffer 
this to be said, either by the thing itself, or by any other, as the 
discourse we have already discussed evinces. 

THEA. Entirely so, Socrates. 

Soc. Since that which affects me, belongs to me and not to another, 
do not I also perceive it, and not another? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

SOC. My sense, therefore, is true to me. For it always belongs to my 
essence. And I, according to Protagoras, am a judge of things which 
have a being pertaining to myself, that they are, and of non-beings, that 
they are not. 

THE. It appears to. 

Soc. How then 1s possible, since I am not deceived, and do not 
stagger in my dianoétic part, either about things which are, or things in 
generation, that I should not possess scientific knowledge of things 
which I perceive? 

THEA. There is no reason why you should not. 

Soc. It was beautifully, therefore, said by you, that science is nothing 
else than sense. And the doctrine of Homer and Heraclitus, and all of 
this tribe, that all things are moved like streams, accords with that of the 
most wise Protagoras, that man is the measure of all things; and with 
that of Theztetus, that, things subsisting in this manner, sense is science. 
For do we not, O Theetetus, say, that this is as it were your offspring 
recently born, but delivered by me by the midwife’s art? Or how do 
you say? 

THEA. It is necessary to say so, Socrates. 

Soc. But this, as it appears, we have scarcely been able to generate, 
whatever it may be. Since however it is delivered, celebrating the usual 
solemnities on the fifth day after the nativity, let us run through a circle 
of disputations, considering whether it does not deceive us, and is not 
worthy of being educated, but is vain and false. Or do you think that 
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you ought by all means to nourish your offspring, and not abandon it? 
Or could you endure to see it reprobated, and not be very much 
offended if any one should take it away from you, as being your first 
born? 

THEO. Theetetus, Socrates, could endure this. For he is not morose. 
But by the Gods tell me, if this is not the case. 

Soc. You are sincerely a philologist, and a good man, Theodorus: for 
you think I am a sack of discourse, out of which I can easily take words, 
and say that these things are not so. But you do not understand the 
truth of the case, that no assertions proceed from me, but always from 
him who discourses with me. Indeed I know nothing, except a small 
matter, viz. how to receive a reason from another wise man, and 
apprehend it sufficiently. And now I endeavour to determine this 
question, by means of Theztetus, and not from myself. 

THEO. You speak well, Socrates; and, therefore, do as you say. 

Soc. Do you know, Theodorus, what it is I admire in your associate 
Protagoras? 

THEO. What is it? 

Soc. In other respects his assertion, that a thing is that which it 
appears to any one, ts, ] think, a very pleasant one; but I wonder that 
at the beginning of his discourse, when he speaks of truth, he did not 
say, that a swine or a cynocephalus,’ or any other more unusual thing 
endued with sense, is the measure of all things, that he might begin to 
speak to us magnificently, and in a manner perfectly contemptuous; 
evincing that we should admire him for his wisdom as if he were a God, 
when at the same time with respect to understanding, he is not at all 
superior to a little frog, much less to any other man. Or how shall we 
say, Theodorus? For if that of which each person forms an opinion 
through sense is true to each, and no other passion* of any one judges 
better than this, and one person is not better qualified to judge whether 
an opinion is true or false than another, but, as we have often said, 
every one is alone able to form an opinion of things pertaining to 
himself, and all these are right and true, - then why, my friend, is 
Protagoras so wise, that he is thought to be justly worthy of instructing 
others, and receiving a mighty reward for so doing, while we are 
considered as more unlearned, and are advised to become his disciples, 


' An animal which has nothing pertaining to a dog except the head. 


t Socrates here very properly calls sense a passion; for it is a passive perception of 
things. 
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though each person is the measure of his own wisdom? Or how is it 
possible not to say that Protagoras asserts these things in order to seduce 
the people? I pass over in silence, what laughter both myself and my 
obstetric art must excite; and besides this, as I think, the whole business 
of discourse. For will not the consideration and endeavour to confute 
the phantasies and opinions of others, since each is true, be nothing 
more than long and mighty trifles, if the truth’ of Protagoras is true, 
and he does not in sport speak from the adytum of his book? 

THEO. As Iam a friend, Socrates, to Protagoras, as you just now said, 
I cannot suffer with my consent that he should be confuted, nor yet am 
I willing to oppose your opinion. Again, therefore, take to yourself 
Theztetus; for he appears to have attended to you in a very becoming 
manner. 

Soc. If then, Theodorus, you should go to the palestre at 
Lacedemon, and should see among those that are naked some of a base 
form, would you not think it worth while to exhibit your own naked 
figure? 

THEO. But what do you think, if, complying with my request, they 
should permit me, as I hope you will at present, to be a spectator 
without being drawn to the gymnasium, my limbs being now stiff, and 
engaging in wrestling with one who is younger, and whose joints are 
more supple than mine? 

Soc. But if this be the case, Theodorus, and it is friendly to you, 
then, according to the proverb, it is not hostile to me. Let us, therefore, 
again po to the wise Theztetus. But answer me, in the first place, 
Theztetus, to what we just now discussed, Would you not wonder, if 
on a sudden you should appear to be not inferior in wisdom, either to 
any man or God? Or do you think that the Protagorean measure 
pertains less to Gods than to men? 

THEA. I do not by Jupiter. And I very much wonder at your 
question. For when we discussed in what manner it might be said, that 
what appears to any one is true to any one, it appeared to me to be 
perfectly well said, but now the very contrary has rapidly taken place. 

Soc. My dear boy, you are as yet a youth, and are therefore easily 
obedient to and persuaded by conversation. For to these things 
Protagoras or any one of his sect would say: O generous boys, and aged 
men, you here sit together, conversing and calling on the Gods, 
concerning whom, whether they are or are not, I do not think it proper 
either to speak or write. Likewise hearing the things which the 


' Socrates says this in derision of what Protagoras calls the truth. 


multitude admit, these you assert: and among others, that it would be 
a dire thing if every man did not far surpass every brute in wisdom; but 
you do not adduce any demonstration, or necessity, that it should be so, 
but only employ probability. Which if Theodorus, or any other 
geometrician, should employ when geometrizing, he would be 
considered as undeserving of notice. Do you, therefore, and Theodorus 
consider, whether you should admit persuasion and probable arguments, 
when discoursing about things of such great consequence. 

THEA. But, Socrates, both you and we should say that this would not 
be just. 

Soc. Now, however, as it appears from your discourse, and that of 
Theodorus, another thing ts to be considered. 

THEA. Entirely another thing. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, consider this, whether science is the same with 
sense, or different from it? For to this in a certain respect the whole of 
our discourse tends: and for the sake of this we have agitated these 
particulars, which are both numerous and wonderful. Is it not so? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. Do we then acknowledge that all such things as we perceive by 
seeing and hearing, we at the same time scientifically know? So that for 
instance, shall we say, that we do not hear the Barbarians, when they 
speak, before we have learned their language or that, without this, we 
both hear them and at the same time know what they say? And again, 
whether when ignorant of letters, but looking at them, we do not see 
them, or shall we strenuously contend that we know, if we see them? 

THEA. We should say this, Socrates, that, if we see and hear things, 
we know them scientifically; and that in the latter of these instances, on 
perceiving the figure and colour we scientifically know the letters; and 
that in the former instance, we at the same time both hear and know 
the sharpness and flatness of the sounds: but that what grammarians and 
interpreters teach respecting these things, we neither perceive nor 
scientifically know by seeing or hearing. 

Soc. Most excellently said, Theetetus. Nor is it worth while to 
Oppose you in these things, that you may thence make a greater 
proficiency. But consider also this other thing which will take place, 
and see how it may be repelled. 

THE. What is that? 

Soc. It is this: If any one should ask whether it is possible that a 
person can be ignorant of that which he has a scientific knowledge of, 
while he yet remembers it, and preserves it, then when he remembers 
it. But I shall be prolix, as it appears, through desiring to inquire 


whether any one does not know that which he has learnt and 
remembers. 

THEA. But how is it possible he should not, Socrates? For, otherwise, 
what you say would be a prodigy. 

Soc. Do I, therefore, rave or not? Consider. Do you not then say 
that to see is to perceive, and that sight is sense? 

THEA. I do. 

Soc. Has not, therefore, he who sees any thing a scientific knowledge 
of that which he sees, according to the present discourse? 

THEA. He has. 

Soc. But what, do you not say that memory is something? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. But whether 1s it of nothing or something? 

THEA. O something, doubtless. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, of those things which he learns and 
perceives? 

THEA. It is of such things as these. 

Soc. But what, does any one ever remember that which he sees? 

THEA. He does remember tt. 

Soc. Does he likewise when he shuts his eyes? or, when he does this, 
does he forget? 

THEA. But this, Socrates, would be a dire thing to say. 

Soc. And yet it is necessary to say so, if we would preserve the 
former discourse: but if not, it must perish. 

THEA. And I indeed by Jupiter suspect so, though I do not 
sufficiently understand: but tell me in what respect it must be so. 

Soc. In this. We say that he who sees any thing has a scientific 
knowledge of that which he sees: for it is confessed by us that sight and 
sense, and science are the same. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. But he who sees, and has a scientific knowledge of that which 
he sees, if he shuts his eyes, he remembers indeed that thing, but does 
not see it. Is it not so? 

THEA. It 1s. 

SOc. But not to see is not to know scientifically; since to see is to 
have a scientific knowledge. 

THEA. True. 

Soc. It happens, therefore, that when any one has a scientific 
knowledge of any thing, and still remembers it, he does not know it 
scientifically, since he does not see it; which we say would be 
monstrous, if it should take place. 
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THE. You speak most true. 

SOc. But it appears that something impossible would happen, if any 
one should say that science and sense are the same. 

THEA. It appears so. 

Soc. Each, therefore, must be confessed to be different. 

THEA. So it seems. 

Soc. As it appears then, we must again say from the beginning what 
science is. Though what shall we do, Theztetus? 

THE. About what? 

Soc. We appear to me, like dunghill cocks, to leap from our 
disputation, before we have gained the victory, and begin to crow. 

THEA. How so? 

Soc. Though we have assented to the established meaning of names, 
yet we appear to have contradicted this meaning, and to have been 
delighted in so doing, in our discourse: and though we have confessed 
ourselves not to be contentious but wise, yet we are ignorant that we do 
the same as those skilful men. 

THEA. I do not yet understand what you say. 

Soc. But ] will endeavour to explain what I understand about these 
things. For we inquired whether any one who has learnt and 
remembers a thing, has not a scientific knowledge of that thing: and we 
evinced that he who knows a thing, and with his eyes shut remembers 
it, but does not see it, at the same time is ignorant of and remembers it. 
But that this is impossible. And so the Protagorean fable is destroyed, 
and at the same time yours, which asserts that science and sense are the 
same. 

THEA. It appears so. 

Soc. But this I think, my friend, would not be the case if the father 
of the other fable were alive, but he would very much defend it. But 
now, being an orphan, we reproachfully deride it. For the guardians 
which Protagoras left, and of which Theodorus is one, are unwilling to 
assist it. But we, for the sake of justice, should venture to give it 
assistance. 

THEO. Indeed, Socrates, I am not one of the guardians of the doctrine 
of Protagoras, but this ought rather to be said of Callias the son of 
Hipponicus. For we very rapidly betook ourselves from mere words to 
geometry. Nevertheless, we shall thank you if you assist this doctrine. 

SOC. You speak well, Theodorus. Consider, therefore, the assistance 
which I shall give. For he who does not attend to the power of words, 
by which, for the most part, we are accustomed to affirm or deny any 
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thing, must assent to things more dire than those we have just 
mentioned. Shall I tell you in what respect, Thezxtetus? 

THEO. Tell us in common, therefore: but let the younger answer. 
For, if he errs, it will be less disgraceful. 

Soc. But I speak of a most dire question; and I think it is this. Is it 
possible that he who knows any thing can be ignorant of this thing 
which he knows? 

THEO. What shall we answer, Thezxtetus? 

THEA. I think it is not possible. 

Soc. But this is not the case, if you admit that to see is to know 
scientifically. For what ought you to reply to that inevitable question, 
which, as it is said, is shut up in a well, if any one should ask you, O 
intrepid man, whether, on covering one of your eyes with your hand, 
you can see your garment with the covered eye? 

THEA. I think I should say, Not with this, but with the other eye. 

Soc. Would you not, therefore, see, and at the same time not see, the 
same thing? 

THE. I should in a certain respect. 

Soc. But he will say, I neither ordered you to answer thus, nor did 
I ask in what respect you might be said to see, but whether, if knowing 
a thing scientifically, you also did not scientifically know it. But now 
you confess that not seeing, you see: and prior to this you 
acknowledged, that to see was to have a scientific knowledge, and that 
not to see, was not to know scientifically. Think what will happen to 
you from these things. 

THEA. I think the very contrary to what we admitted will take place. 

Soc. But, perhaps, O wonderful youth, you will suffer many things 
of this kind, if any one should ask you whether it is possible to know 
scientifically, in an acute and dull manner, and near, but not at a 
distance; vehemently and with remission, and in ten thousand other 
ways. For an insidious man, armed with a shield, and led to discussion 
by hire, when you admit science and sense to be the same, will drive 
you to hearing, smelling, and such like senses, and there detaining, will 
confute you, and will not dismiss you, till having admired his exquisite 
wisdom you are bound by him. And being thus brought into captivity 
and bound, you will be obliged to redeem yourself for a sum of money 
which is agreed upon by him and you. But you will perhaps say, after 
what manner can Protagoras defend his opinions? Shall we endeavour 
to say something else? 

THE. By all means. 
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Soc. But all this which we have said in defence of him, will, I think, 
be ineffectual. For, despising us, he will say: That good man, Socrates, 
when he was asked by a boy, whether any one could at the same time 
remember a thing, and be ignorant of it, was frightened, and in his fear 
denied that any one could; and, through being unable to look straight 
forward, made me appear ridiculous in his discourses. But, most 
sluggish Socrates, the thing is thus: When by inquiry you consider any 
one of my assertions, if he whom you interrogate answers in the same 
manner as I should answer, and is deceived, in this case I am confuted. 
But if he answers in a different manner, he alone whom you interrogate 
is deceived. For, in the first place, do you think that any one would 
grant you, that memory can be present to him who no longer suffers a 
passion of such a kind as he once suffered? It is far from being the case. 
Or do you think he would hesitate to acknowledge, that the same thing 
may at the same time be both known and not known? Or, if he should 
fear to assert this, do you think he would admit that any one thing is 
dissimilar to another, before it 1s itself made dissimilar to that which has 
a being? Or rather, that this is something, and not those; and that those 
will become infinite in dissimilitude has a subsistence; admitting that it 
is requisite to avoid the mutual hunting of words. But, (he will say) O 
blessed man, approach in a still more generous manner to what I say, 
and confute, if you are able, my assertion, that peculiar senses do not 
belong to each of us; or that, if they are peculiar, that which appears 
will not any thing the more belong only to one individual. Or, if it is 
necessary it should exist, ıt may be denominated by him to whom it 
appears. But when you speak of swine and cynocephali, you not only 
grunt yourself, but you persuade those that hear you to do this at my 
writings; and in this respect do not act well. For I say, that the truth 
subsists, as I have written: for each of us 1s the measure both of beings 
and non-beings. But one thing differs widely from another, because they 
appear to one person different from what they do to another. I am 
likewise far from asserting, that there is any such thing as wisdom, or 
a wise man. But I call him a wise man who, changing the condition of 
him to whom things appear and are evil, causes them to appear and to 
be good to such a one. Do not, therefore, pursue my discourse in words 
only, but still in a clearer manner thus learn what I say. And in order 
to this, recollect what was said before, that to a sick man the things 
which he tastes appear and are bitter; but that to him who is well they 
are and appear to be the contrary. But it is not proper to make either 
of these the wiser on this account: (for this is impossible) nor must it be 
asserted, that he who is sick is an ignorant person, because he entertains 
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such opinions, and that he who ts well is wise, because he thinks 
differently; but that he is changed into a different habit. For one habit 
is better than another. In a similar manner, too, in erudition, there 1s 
a mutation from one habit to a better. But the physician effects a 
mutation by medicines, and the sophist by discourses. For no one can 
cause him who thinks falsely to think afterwards truly. For it is not 
possible for any one to have an opinion of things which are not, or of 
things different from what he suffers. But the things which he suffers 
are always true. And I think that he, who, through a depraved habit of 
soul, forms opinions of things allied to himself, may, through a good 
habit, be made to entertain opinions of different things, which some, 
through ignorance, denominate true phantasms. But l say that some 
things are better than others, but that they are by no means more true. 
Likewise, friend Socrates, I am far from calling the wise frogs. But I call 
those that are wise in things pertaining to bodies, physicians; and in 
things pertaining to plants, husbandmen. For I say that these men insert 
in their plants, when any one of them is diseased, useful, healthy, and 
true senses, instead of such as are depraved: but that wise men and good 
rhetoricians cause things that are good to appear just to cities, instead of 
such as are base. For such things as appear to each city to be just and 
beautiful, these are to that city such as it thinks them to be. But a wise 
man, instead of such particulars as are noxious to cities, causes them to 
become and to appear to be advantageous. After the same manner a 
sophist, when he is thus able to discipline those that are instructed, is a 
wise man, and deserves a great reward from those he instructs. And 
thus some are more wise than others, and yet no one entertains false 
opinions. And this must be admitted by you, whether you are willing 
Or not, since you are the measure of things. For this assertion is 
preserved in these; against which, if you have any thing else which you 
can urge from the beginning, urge it, by adducing opposing arguments. 
But if you are willing to do this by interrogations, begin to interrogate. 
For neither is this to be avoided, but is to be pursued the most of all 
things, by him who is endued with intellect. Act, therefore, in this 
manner, lest you should be injurious in interrogating. For it is very 
absurd, that he, who, by his own confession, applies himself to the study 
of virtue, should in discourse accomplish nothing else than injustice. 
But he acts unjustly in a thing of this kind, who does not exercise 
himself separately in contending, and separately in discoursing: and who 
in the former jests and deceives as far as he is able, but in the latter acts 
seriously, and corrects him with whom he discourses; alone pointing out 
to him those errors by which he was deceived, both by himself and the 


former discussions. If, therefore, you act in this manner, those who 
discourse with you will accuse themselves of their own perturbation and 
perplexity, but not you. They will likewise follow and love you, but 
hate themselves, and will fly from themselves to philosophy; that, 
becoming different from what they were, they may liberate themselves 
from their former habits. But if you act in a manner contrary to this, 
as is the case with the multitude, the very contrary will happen to you; 
and you will cause those that associate with you, when they become 
elderly, to hate this pursuit, instead of being philosophers. If, therefore, 
you will be persuaded by me, then, as was said before, bringing with 
you a mind neither morose nor hostile, but propitious and mild, you 
will truly consider our assertion, that all things are moved, and that 
whatever appears to any one, whether to an individual or a city, is that 
very thing which it appears to be. And from hence you will consider, 
whether science and sense are the same with, or different from, each 
other; nor will you, as was the case just now, discourse from the 
established custom of words and names, which drawing the multitude 
in a casual manner, mutually involve them in all-various doubts. Such, 
O Theodorus, is the assistance, which to the utmost of my power I have 
endeavoured to give to your associate. These are small things, indeed, 
from the small. But, if he were alive, he would more magnificently 
defend his own doctrines. 

THEO. You jest, Socrates: for you have very strenuously assisted the 

man. 
Soc. You speak well, my friend. But tell me: Do you take notice that 
Protagoras just now, when he was speaking, reproached us, that when 
we were discoursing with a boy, we opposed his doctrines with a puerile 
fear; and besides this, that forbidding us to jest, and venerating 
moderation in all things, he exhorted us to discuss his doctrines 
seriously? 

THEO. How 1s it possible, Socrates, I should not take notice of this? 

Soc. What then? Do you order us to obey him? 

THEO. Very much. 

Soc. Do you see, therefore, that all these, except you, are boys? If 
then we are persuaded by him, it is requisite that you and I, 
interrogating and answering each other, should seriously examine his 
doctrine, that he may not have to accuse us that we have again 
considered his assertion, jesting, as it were, with young men. 

THEO. But what? Will not Theztetus much better follow you in 
your investigation than many that have long beards? 
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Soc. But not better than you, Theodorus. Do not, therefore, think 
that I ought by all possible means to assist your deceased associate, but 
not afford you any assistance. But come, best of men, follow me a little, 
till we see this, whether you ought to be the measure of diagrams, or 
whether all men are, like you, sufficient with respect to astronomy, and 
other things in which you deservedly appear to excel. 

THEO. It is not easy for him, O Socrates, who sits with you, to refuse 
an answer to your questions. But I just now spoke like one delirious, 
when I said that you would permit me not to divest myself of my 
garments, and that you would not compel me like the 
Lacedemononians. But you appear to me rather to tend to the manners 
of Sciron.' For the Lacedemonians order us either to strip or depart: 
but you seem to me rather to act like Antzus. For you do not dismiss 
him who engages with you, till you have compelled him to wrestle with 
you in arguments, naked. 

Soc. You have most excellently, Theodorus, found out a resemblance 
of my disease. But I am, indeed, more robust than these. For an 
innumerable multitude of Herculeses and Theseuses, who were very 
powerful in discourse, have contended with me, and have been very 
much wearied: but, notwithstanding this, I have not in the least desisted; 
with so dire a love of this exercise am I seized. Do not, therefore, 
through envy, refrain from exercising yourself with me, and benefiting 
at the same time both me and yourself. 

THEO. I shall no longer oppose you. Lead me, therefore, wherever 
you please. For it is perfectly necessary that he who is confuted should 
endure this fatal destiny which you have knit; yet I shall not attempt to 
exert myself beyond what I promised you. 

Soc. This will be sufficient. But diligently observe this with respect 
to me, that I do not, through forgetfulness, adopt a puerile mode of 
discourse, so as that we may again be exposed to censure. 

THEO. I will endeavour to do this, as far as I am able. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, again resume this in the first place, which we 
discussed before, and see whether we properly or improperly reprobate 
the assertion of Protagoras, that every one 1s sufhcient to himself with 
respect to wisdom. For Protagoras has granted us, that even some 
among the wise differ with respect to better and worse. Has he not? 


t This was a celebrated thief in Attica, who plundered the inhabitants of the 
country, and hurled them from the highest rocks into the sea, after he had obliged them 
to wait upon him, and to wash his feet. Theseus attacked him, and treated him as he 
had treated travellers. 


THEO. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, he being himself present acknowledges this, and we 
do not admit it through his assistance, there is no occasion to establish 
it by resuming the arguments in its favour. But now, since some one 
may consider us as not sufficient assertors of his doctrine, it will be 
better, as the case is, to assent to this position in a still clearer manner. 
For it is of no small consequence whether this takes place or not. 

THEO. It is true. 

Soc. Not from other things, therefore, but from his own assertions, 
we acquire our mutual assent in the shortest manner possible. 

THEO. How so? 

Soc. Thus. Does he not say that what appears to any one is that very 
thing to him to whom it appears? 

THEO. He does say so. 

Soc. Therefore, O Protagoras, we speak the opinions of a man, or 
rather of all men, and we say, that no one can partly think himself wiser 
than others, and others partly wiser than himself. But in the greatest 
dangers, when in armies, or in diseases, or in tempests at sea, do not 
men look to the governors in each of these as Gods, and consider them 
as their saviours; these governors at the same time being superior in 
nothing else than in knowledge? And in all human affairs, do not men 
seek after such teachers and governors, both of themselves and other 
animals, as are thought to be sufficient to all the purposes of teaching 
and governing? And in all these, what else shall we say, than that men 
are of opinion that there is wisdom and ignorance among themselves? 

THEO. Nothing else. 

Soc. Do they not, therefore, think that wisdom is true dianoétic 
energy, but ignorance false opinion? 

THEO. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. What then, O Protagoras, shall we assert? Shall we say that men 
always form true opinions; or that their opinions are sometimes true and 
sometimes false? For, from both these assertions, it will happen that 
they do not always form true opinions, but both true and false. For 
consider, Theodorus, whether any one of the followers of Protagoras, 
or you yourself, will contend, that there is no one who thinks that there 
is not some one who is unlearned, and forms false opinions. 

THEO. But this is incredible, Socrates. 

Soc. But the assertion, that man is the measure of all things, 
necessarily leads to this. 

THEO. How so? 
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Soc. When you judge any thing from yourself, and afterwards declare 
your opinion of that thing to me, then, according to the doctrine of 
Protagoras, your opinion is true to you; but, with respect to us, may we 
not become judges of your judgment? Or shall we judge that you 
always form true opinions? Or shall we not say that an innumerable 
multitude of men will continually oppose your opinions, and think that 
you judge and opine falsely? 

THEO. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is, as Homer says, a very 
innumerable multitude who will afford me sufficient employment from 
human affairs. 

Soc. But what? Are you willing to admit we should say, that you 
then form true opinions to yourself, but such as are false to an 
innumerable multitude of mankind? 

THEO. This appears to be necessary, from the assertion of Protagoras. 

Soc. But what with respect to Protagoras himself? Is it not necessary, 
that if neither he should think that man is the measure of all things, nor 
the multitude, (as, indeed, they do not think this,) that this truth which 
he has written should not be possessed by any one? But if he thinks 
that man is the measure, but the multitude do not accord with him in 
opinion, do you not know, in the first place, that by how much greater 
the multitude is to whom this does not appear to be the case, than to 
whom it does, by so much the more it is not than it is? 

THEO. It is necessary; since, according to each opinion, it will be and 
will not be. 

Soc. In the next place, this thing will subsist in the most elegant 
manner. For he, with respect to his own opinion, will admit, that the 
opinion of those that dissent from him, and by which they think that 
he is deceived, is in a certain degree true, while he acknowledges that all 
men form true opinions. 

THEO. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, admit that his own opinion is false, if he 
allows that the judgment of those who think he errs is true? 

THEO. It 1s necessary. 

Soc. But others will never allow themselves to be deceived; or do you 
think they will? 

THEO. They will not. 

Soc. Protagoras, however, from what he has written, will 
acknowledge that this opinion is true. 

THEO. It appears so. 

Soc. From all, therefore, that Protagoras has asserted, it may be 
doubted, or rather will be granted by him, that when he admits that he 


who contradicts him forms a true opinion, neither a dog, nor any man, 
is the measure of all things, or of any one thing, which he has not 
learned. Is it not so? 

THEO. It 1s. 

Soc. Since, therefore, this is doubted by all men, the truth of 
Protagoras will not be true to any one, neither to any other, nor to 
himself. 

THEO. We attack my associate, Socrates, in a very violent manner. 

SOc. But it is immanifest, my friend, whether or not we are carried 
beyond rectitude. For it is likely that he, as being our elder, is wiser 
than we are. And if suddenly leaping forth he should seize me by the 
shoulders, it is probable that he would prove me to be delirious in many 
things, as likewise you who assent to me, and that afterwards he would 
immediately vanish. But I think it is necessary that we should make use 
of ourselves such as we are, and always speak what appears to us to be 
the truth. And now then shall we say that any one will grant us 
another thing, that one man 1s wiser or more ignorant than another? 

THEO. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Shall we say that our discourse ought especially to persist in this 
to which we have subscribed, in order to assist Protagoras, - I mean, that 
many things which are apparent are such as they appear to every one, 
viz. things hot, dry, sweet, and all of this kind? And if in some things 
it should be granted that one person dissents from another, as about 
things salubrious and noxious, Protagoras would assert, that not every 
woman, boy, and brute, is sufficient to cure itself by knowing what is 
salubrious, but that in this case, if in any, one differs from another. 

THEO. So it appears to me. 

Soc. With respect to political concerns, therefore, such as things 
beautiful and base, just and unjust, holy and unholy, are such opinions 
respecting these, as each city legally establishes for itself, true opinions 
to each? And in these, is neither one individual, nor one city wiser than 
another? But in the establishment of what is advantageous, or the 
contrary, to a city, Protagoras would doubtless grant that one counsellor - 
is better than another, and that the opinion of one city 1s more true 
than that of another. Nor will he by any means dare to say, that what 
a city establishes in consequence of thinking that it is advantageous to 
itself, is to be preferred before every thing. But cities, with respect to 
what is just and unjust, holy and unholy, are willing strenuously to 
contend, that none of these have naturally any essence of their own, but 
that what appears to be true in common is then true when it appears, 
and as long as it appears. And those who do not altogether speak the 
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doctrine of Protagoras, after this manner lead forth their wisdom. But 
with respect to us, Theodorus, one discourse employs us emerging from 
another, a greater from a less. 

THEO. We are not, therefore, idle, Socrates. 

Soc. We do not appear to be so. And indeed, O blessed man, I have 
often as well as now taken notice, that those who have for a long time 
been conversant with philosophy, when they go to courts of justice 
deservedly appear to be ridiculous rhetoricians. 

THEO. Why do you assert this? 

‘SOC. Those who from their youth have been rolled like cylinders in 
courts of justice, and places of this kind, appear, when compared to 
those who have been nourished in philosophy and such-like pursuits, as 
slaves educated among the free-born. 

THEO. In what respect? 

Soc. In this, that these latter, always, as you say, abound in leisure, 
and at leisure peaceably discourse, just as we at present engage in a 
digressive conversation for the third time. In like manner, they, if any 
question occurs more pleasing to them than the proposed subject of 
discussion, are not at all concerned whether they speak with brevity, or 
prolixity, if they can but be partakers of reality. But the others when 
they speak are always busily engaged; (for defluent water urges) nor is 
it permitted them to discourse about that which 1s the object of their 
desire; but their opponent places before them necessity, and the formula 
of a book, without which nothing is to be said, which they call an oath 
respecting calumny, on the part of the plaintiff and defendant. Their 
discourses too are always concerning a fellow slave, against the master, 
who sits holding the action in his hand. Their contests likewise never 
vary, but are always about the same thing: and their course is often 
respecting life itself. So that, from all these circumstances, they become 
vehement and sharp, knowing that the master may be flattered by 
words, and that they shall be rewarded for it in reality; and this because 
their souls are little and distorted. For slavery from childhood prevents 
the soul from increasing, and deprives it of rectitude and liberty; 
compelling it to act in a distorted manner, and hurls into tender souls 
mighty dangers and fears; which not being able to endure with justice 
and truth, they immediately betake themselves to falsehood and mutual 
injuries, and become much bent and twisted. So that, their dianoétic 
part being in a diseased condition, they pass from youth to manhood, 
having rendered themselves as they think skilful and wise. And such are 
men of this description, O Theodorus. But are you willing that I should 
give you an account of men belonging to our choir, or that, dismissing 
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them, we should again return to our proposed investigation; lest, as we 
just now said, we should too much digress? 

THEO. By no means, Socrates. For you very properly observed, that 
we, as being in the choir of philosophers, were not subservient to 
discourse, but discourse to us, and that it should attend our pleasure for 
its completion. For neither a judge nor a spectator, who reproves and 
poverns, presides over us, as is the case with the poets. 

Soc. Let us speak then, since it is agreeable to you, about the 
Coryphzi.‘ For why should any one speak of those that are conversant 
with philosophy in a depraved manner? In the first place then, the 
Coryphz1, from their youth, neither know the way to the forum, nor 
where the court of justice or senate house is situated, or any other 
common place of assembly belonging to the city. They likewise neither 
hear nor see laws nor decrees, whether promulgated or written. And as 
to the ardent endeavours of their companions to obtain magistracies, the 
associations of these, their banquets, and wanton feastings accompanied 
with pipers, these they do not even dream of accomplishing. But 
whether any thing in the city has happened well or ill, or what evil has 
befallen any one from his progenitors, whether male or female, these are 
more concealed from such a one than, as it 1s said, how many measures 
called choes the sea contains. And besides this, he is even ignorant that 
he is ignorant’ of all these particulars. For he does not abstain from 
them for the sake of renown, but in reality his body only dwells and is 
conversant in the city; but his dianoétic part considering all these as 
trifling, and of no value, he is borne away, according to Pindar, on all 
sides, geometrizing doris things beneath, and upon the earth, 
astronomizing above the heavens, and perfectly investigating all the 
nature of the beings which every whole contains, but by no means 
applying himself to any thing which is near. 

THEO. How is this, Socrates? 

SOc. Just, O Theodorus, as a certain elegant and graceful Thracian 
maid-servant, is reported to have said to Thales, when while 
astronomizing he fell into a well, that he was very desirous of knowing 
what the heavens contained, but that he was ignorant of what was 
before him, and close to his feet. In the same manner all such as are 


' The multitude, as I have elsewhere observed, are ignorant that they are ignorant 
with respect to objects of all others the most splendid and real; but the Coryphæan 
philosopher is ignorant that he is ignorant, with respect to objects most unsubstantial 
and obscure. The former ignorance is the consequence of a defect, but the latter of a 
transcendency of gnostic energy. 
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conversant in philosophy may be derided. For, in reality, a character of 
this kind is not only ignorant of what his neighbour does, but he 
scarcely knows whether he is a man or some other animal. But what 
man is, and what a nature of this kind ought principally to do or suffer, 
this he makes the object of his inquiry, and earnestly investigates. Do 
you understand, Theodorus, or not? 

THEO. I do; and you speak the truth. 

Soc. For in reality, my friend, when a man of this kind ts compelled 
to speak (as I said before) either privately with any one, or publicly in 
a court of justice, or any where else, about things before his feet, and in 
his view, he excites laughter not only in Thracian maid-servants, but in 
the other vulgar, since through his unskilfulness he falls into wells and 
every kind of ambiguity. Dire deformity, too, causes him to be 
considered as a rustic. For when he 1s in the company of slanderers he 
has nothing to say reproachful, as he does not know any evil of any 
one, because he has not made individuals the objects of his attention. 
Hence, not having any thing to say, he appears to be ridiculous. But 
when he 1s in company with those that praise and boast of others, as he 
is not only silent, but openly laughs, he is considered as delirious. For, 
when he hears encomiums given to a tyrant, or a king, he thinks he 
hears some swineherd, or shepherd, or herdsman proclaimed as happy, 
because he milks abundantly; at the same time, he thinks that they feed 
and milk the animal under their command in a more morose and 
insidious manner. And that it is necessary a character of this kind 
should be no less rustic and undisciplined through his occupation, than 
shepherds; the one being enclosed in walls, and the other by a sheepcot 
on a mountain. But when he hears any one proclaiming that he 
possesses ten thousand acres of land, or a still greater number, as if he 
possessed things wonderful in multitude, it appears to him that he hears 
of a very trifling thing, in consequence of being accustomed to survey 
the whole earth. As often, too, as any one celebrates the nobility of his 
family, evincing that he has seven wealthy grandfathers, he thinks that 
this is entirely the praise of a dull mind, and which surveys a thing of 
a trifling nature; through want of discipline being incapable of always 
looking to the universe, and of inferring by a reasoning process, that 
every man has had innumerable myriads of grandfathers and progenitors, 
among which there has often been an innumerable multitude of rich and 
poor, kings and slaves, barbarians and Grecians. But when any one 
celebrating his progenitors enumerates five-and-twenty of them, and 
refers their origin to Hercules the son of Amphitryon, it appears to him 
a thing unworthy to be mentioned. For, as it is entirely owing to 
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fortune that any one is able to enumerate five-and-twenty progenitors 
from Hercules, he would laugh even if any one could enumerate fifty 
from the same origin; considering such as unable to reason, and liberate 
themselves from the arrogance of an insane soul. But, in every thing of 
this kind, the coryphzus we are describing will be ridiculed by the 
vulgar, partly because he will be considered by them as arrogant, and 
partly because he is ignorant of and dubious about things before his feet. 

THEO. You entirely, Socrates, speak of things which take place. 

Soc. But when any one, my friend, draws him on high, and is willing 
that he should abandon the consideration of whether I injure you, or 
you me, for the speculation of justice and injustice, what each of them 
is, and in what they differ from all other things, or from each other; or 
that, dismissing the inquiry whether a king is happy who possesses 
abundance of gold, he should ascend to the contemplation of a kingdom, 
and universally of human felicity and misery, of what kind they are to 
any one, and after what manner it is proper to human nature to acquire 
this thing and fly from that; - about all these particulars, when that little 
sharp soul so conversant with law ts required to give a reason, then he 
in his turn is affected worse than the coryphzus. For he becomes giddy, 
through being suspended from a lofty place of survey, and being 
unaccustomed to look so high. He is also terrified, filled with 
uncertainty, and speaks in a barbaric manner; so that he does not, 
indeed, excite laughter in the Thracian vulgar, nor in any other 
undisciplined person (for they do not perceive his condition), but in all 
those whose education has been contrary to that of slaves. And such, O 
Theodorus, is the condition of each; the one whom we call a 
philosopher, being in reality nourished in liberty and leisure; and who, 
though he ought not to be blamed, yet appears to be stupid and of no 
value, when he engages in servile offices, since he neither knows how to 
bind together bundles of cover-lids, nor to make sauce for banquets, nor 
compose flattering speeches. But the other of these characters is able to 
accomplish all these servile offices with celerity and ease, but knows not 
how to clothe himself dexterously in a liberal manner; nor how in: 
harmonious language properly to celebrate the true life of the Gods and 
blessed men. 

THEO. If, O Socrates, you could persuade all men to assent to what 
you say, as you have persuaded me, there would be more peace and less 
evil among men. 

Soc. But it is impossible, Theodorus, that evils should be destroyed; 
(for it is necessary that there should be always something contrary to 
good) nor yet can they be established in the Gods; but they necessarily 
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revolve about a mortal nature, and this place of our abode. On this 
account we ought to endeavour to fly from hence thither, with the 
utmost celerity. But this flight consists in becoming as much as possible 
similar to divinity. And this similitude is acquired by becoming just and 
holy, in conjunction with prudence. But, O best of men, it is not 
altogether easy to procure persuasion, that vice is not to be avoided, and 
virtue pursued, for the sake of those things which the vulgar adopt, viz. 
that we may not seem to be vicious, but may seem to be good: for these 
are, as it is said, the nugacities of old women, as it appears to me. The 
truth however is as follows: Divinity is never in any respect unjust, but 
is most just. And there is not any thing more similar to him, than a 
man when he becomes most just. About this, the true skill of a man, 
his nothingness and sloth are conversant. For the knowledge of this ts 
wisdom and true virtue; but the ignorance of it, a privation of discipline, 
and manifest improbity. Every thing else which appears to be skill and 
wisdom, when it takes place in political dynasties, is troublesome, but 
when in arts illiberal. It will be by far the best, therefore, not to permit 
him who acts unjustly, and who speaks or acts impiously, to be skilled 
in any art, on account of his cunning. For a character of this kind will 
exult in his disgrace, and will not think that he is a mere trifle, and the 
burthen of the earth, but he will consider himself to be such a man as 
ought to be preserved in a city. The truth, therefore, must be spoken, 
that such men as these are by so much the more that which they think 
they are not, from their not thinking the truth respecting themselves. 
For they are ignorant of the punishment of injustice, of which they 
ought by no means to be ignorant. For this punishment does not 
consist, as it appears to me, in stripes and death (which those who do 
not act unjustly sometimes suffer), but in that which it is impossible to 
avoid. 

THEO. What do you mean? 

Soc. Since, my friend, there are two paradigms in the order of things, 
one of a divine nature, which is most happy, the other of that which is 
destitute of divinity, and which is most miserable, these men, not 
perceiving that this is the case, through folly and extreme insanity, 
secretly become similar to one of these paradigms, through unjust 
actions, and dissimilar to the other. But for such conduct they are 
punished, while they lead a life correspondent to that to which they are 
assimilated. If, likewise, we should say that these men, unless they are 
liberated from their dire conduct, will not, when they die, be received 
into that place which is pure from evil, but that after death they will 
always retain the similitude of the life they have lived upon earth, the 
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evil associating with the evil, - if we should thus speak, these dire and 
crafty men would say that they were hearing nothing but jargon and 
reverie. 

THEO. And very much so, Socrates. 

Soc. I know they would speak in this manner, my friend. But this 
one thing happens to them, that if at any time it is requisite for them 
to give a reason privately respecting the things which they blame; and 
if they are willing to continue disputing in a manly manner for a long 
time, without cowardly flying from the subject, then at length, O 
blessed man, this absurdity ensues, that they are not themselves pleased 
with their own assertions, and their rhetoric so entirely fails them, that 
they appear to differ in no respect from boys. Respecting men of this 
kind, therefore, let thus much suffice, since our discourse for some time 
has been entirely a digression. For, if we do not stop here, in 
consequence of more matter always flowing in, the subject which we 
proposed from the first to discuss will be overwhelmed. Let us, 
therefore, return to our former inquiry, if it is agreeable to you. 

THEO. Things of this kind, Socrates, are not unpleasant to me to hear. 
For, in consequence of my age, I can easily follow you. But let us, if 
you please, resume our inquiry. 

Soc. We were, therefore, arrived at that part of our discourse in 
which we said, that those who considered essence as subsisting in lation, 
and that a thing which appeared to any one is always what it appears to 
be, to him to whom 1t appears, were willing strenuously to assert this 
in other things, and not less so respecting what is just; as that what any 
city establishes as appearing just to itself, this more than any thing is 
just, so far as it continues to be established. But, with respect to good, 
no one is so bold as to contend, that whatever a city establishes, through 
an opinion of its being useful to itself, will be useful to it as long as it 
is established, unless any one should assert this of a mere name. But this 
would be a scoff with respect to what we are saying. Or would it not? 

THEO. Entirely so. 

SOc. But does not a city consider the thing named, and not merely | 
the name? 

THEO. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But that which it denominates, that it doubtless regards in the 
business of legislation, and establishes all the laws, so far as it is able, 
most useful to itself. Or does it establish laws, looking to any thing 
else? 

THEO. By no means. 
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SOC. Does it, therefore, always accomplish its purpose, or is it often 
deceived in its opinion? 

THEO. I think it is often deceived. 

Soc. If any one, however, should inquire respecting every species, in 
what the useful consists, he would still more readily acknowledge this. 
But the useful in the business of legislation is in a certain respect 
concerning the future time. For, when we establish laws, we establish 
them that they may be useful 1n futurity. 

THEO. Entirely so. 
` SOC. Let us, therefore, thus interrogate Protagoras, or any one of his 
votaries. Man, as you say, O Protagoras, is the measure of all things, of 
things white, heavy, light, and the like. For, as he contains a criterion 
in himself, and thinks conformably to the manner in which he is acted 
upon, he forms an opinion of things true to himself, and which are true 
in reality. Is it not so? 

THEO. It 1s. 

Soc. Shall we also say, O Protagoras, that he contains in himself a 
criterion of things future; and that such things as he thinks will happen, 
such things do happen to him thinking so? So that, for instance, when 
any idiot thinks that he shall be attacked with a fever, and that a heat 
of this kind will take place, but a physician is of a different opinion, 
which of these opinions shall we say will be verified in futurity? Or 
shall we say that both will be verified? and that the physician will not 
be affected either with heat or fever, but that the idiot will suffer both? 

THEO. This, indeed, would be ridiculous. 

Soc. But I think, likewise, that the opinion of the husbandman, and 
not of the harper, would prevail, respecting the future sweetness or 
roughness of wine. 


THEO. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Nor would a master of the gymnasium think better respecting 


that consonance, or dissonance, which would in future appear to him to 
be consonant or dissonant, than a musician. 


THEO. By no means. 
Soc. And when a banquet is to be prepared, will not the opinion of 


a cook respecting its future agreeableness be preferred to that of any 
other person who is unskilled in seasoning? For we do not oppose the 
assertion respecting that which is, or was, agreeable; but, respecting that 
which in future will appear, and will be agreeable to any one, whether 
is every one to himself the best judge, or whether are you, O 
Protagoras, better able to foresee what will probably take place in 


doubtful affairs than an idiot? 


THEO. I think, Socrates, that Protagoras professes in these greatly to 
excel all men. 

Soc. O miserable man! no one, by Jupiter, would have followed him, 
and given him a considerable sum of money, if he had not persuaded his 
disciples that in future it would happen, and would appear to be the 
case, that neither any diviner, nor other person, would judge better than 
himself. 

THEO. Most true. 

Soc. But does not the establishment of laws, and the useful, regard 
futurity? And does not every one acknowledge, that a city, though 
governed by laws, often necessarily wanders from that which is most 
useful? 

THEO. Very much so. 

Soc. We have, therefore, sufficiently urged against your preceptor, 
that he must necessarily confess, that one man is wiser than another, and 
that such a one is a measure; but that there is no necessity that I, who 
am void of science, should become a measure, as his discourse just now 
compelled me to be, since, whether I am willing or not, I am so. 

THEO. From that, Socrates, it appears to me, that his doctrine 1s 
particularly convincing, and from this also, that it makes the opinions 
of others valid. But cities reprobate his assertions, and by no means 
think them to be true. 

Soc. In many other things, Theodorus, it may be inferred, that not 
every opinion of every one is true. But, with respect to the passion 
present to every one, from which the senses and opinions according to 
these are produced, it is more difficult to apprehend that they are not 
true. But, perhaps, I say nothing to the purpose. For, when they occur, 
they cannot be confuted: and those who say that they are clear and 
sciences, perhaps say the truth. And Theetetus here did not assert 
foreign from the purpose, that sense and science are the same. Let us, 
therefore, approach nearer, as the doctrine of Protagoras orders us, and 
consider whether this essence, which 1s thus borne along, emits an entire 
or a broken sound. For the contention about it is neither mean nor | 
among a few. 

THEO. It is very far, indeed, from being mean, but it is very much 
circulated about Ionia. For the followers of Heraclitus discourse about 
it very strenuously. 

Soc. On this account, friend Theodorus, we should rather consider 
this affair from the beginning, in the same manner as it is discussed by 
them. 
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THEO. By all means, therefore. For, with respect to these Heraclitics, 
Socrates, or as you say, Homerics, and such as are still more ancient 
than these, about Ephesus, and who wish to be considered as skilful 
persons, it is no more possible to discourse with them than with men 
raging mad. For their writings are indeed borne along. But as to 
waiting patiently in discourse and inquiry, and continuing quiet during 
questioning and answering, this is present with them less than nothing; 
or rather, these men are so far from possessing any rest, that their 
privation of it even transcends that which is less than nothing. But if 
any one asks them a question, they immediately draw, as from a quiver, 
certain dark enigmatical words, and dart them at you. And if you ask 
the reason of this, they will again strike you with another dark shower 
of words, but with the names changed. But you will never bring any 
thing to a conclusion with them, nor do they ever conclude any thing 
among themselves. Indeed, they take very good care that there shall not 
be any thing stable, either in their discourse, or in their souls; thinking, 
as it appears to me, that this very thing itself is stable. But these are the 
weapons with which they strenuously fight, and which, as far as they 
are able, they on all sides hurl forth. 

Soc. Perhaps, Theodorus, you have seen these men fighting, but have 
never seen them when peaceably disposed. For they are not your 
associates. But I think they speak such things as these, when at leisure, 
to their disciples, whom they wish to render similar to themselves. 

THEO. What disciples, blessed man? For, among men of this kind, 
one is not the disciple of another, but they spring up spontaneously, 
wherever each of them happens to be seized with a fanatic fury; and at 
the same time each thinks that the other knows nothing. From these, 
therefore, as I just now said, neither willingly nor unwillingly will you 
ever receive a reason. But it is necessary that we should consider the 
affair as if it was a problem. 

Soc. You speak to the purpose. But, with respect to the problem, we 
receive one thing from the ancients, (who concealed in verse their 
meaning from the multitude,) that Ocean and Tethys are the generation 
of all other things, that all things are streams, and that nothing abides. 
But from the moderns, as being more wise, the thing 1s so clearly 
demonstrated, that even curriers, on hearing them, are able to learn their 
wisdom, and lay aside their foolish opinion, that some things stand still, 
and others are moved. And learning that all things are moved, they 
venerate the authors of this doctrine. But we have almost forgotten, 
Theodorus, that others evince the very contrary to this opinion; I mean, 
that the proper name of the universe is the immovable, and such other 


assertions as the Melisseans and Parmenideans, opposing all these, 
strenuously defend - as, that all things are one, and that this one abides 
in itself, not having a place in which it can be moved. What then shall 
we say to all these, my friend? For, proceeding by small advances, we 
have secretly fallen into the midst of both of them. And if we fly, 
without in any respect resisting, we shall be punished like those in the 
palestre playing in a line, who, when they are caught on both sides, are 
drawn in contrary directions. It appears therefore to me, that we should 
first of all consider those with whom we began - I mean the flowing 
philosophers - and, if they appear to say any thing to the purpose, that 
we should draw ourselves together with them, and endeavour to fly 
from the others. But if those who consider the universe as stable shall 
appear to have more truth on their side, we should fly to them from 
those who move even things immovable. And if it shall appear that 
neither of them assert any thing sufficient, we shall become ridiculous, 
in consequence of thinking that we, who are men of no importance, can 
say any thing to the purpose, when we only reprobate men very ancient 
and perfectly wise. Consider therefore, Theodorus, whether it is 
expedient to proceed into such a mighty danger. 

THEO. Nothing ought to prevent us, Socrates, from considering what 
each of these men say. 

Soc. Let us consider their assertions then, since you so earnestly 
desire it. It appears, therefore, to me, that this speculation should 
commence from motion, - I mean, what that motion is by which they 
say all things are moved. But what I wish to say is this: whether they 
say there is one species of motion, or, as it appears to me, two. Nor do 
I alone wish to know this myself, but that you also may partake, 
together with me, of this information, that we may in common be 
affected in such a manner as is proper. Tell me, therefore, do you say 
a thing is moved when it changes one place for another, or is turned 
round in the same place? 

THEO. I do. 

Soc. Let this, therefore, be one species. But when any thing abiding 
in the same place becomes old, or, from being white, becomes black, or, 
from being soft, hard, or is changed by any other internal change, may 
not this be deservedly called another species of motion? 

THEO. It appears so to me. 

Soc. It is necessary, therefore, that there should be these two species 
of motion, viz. alliation, or internal change, and lation. 

THEO. Rightly said. 
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Soc. Having, therefore, made this division, let us now discourse with 
those who assert that all things are moved, and thus interrogate them: 
Whether do you say that every thing is moved both ways, viz. according 
to lation and alliation, or that one thing is moved both ways, and 
another only in one way? 

THEO. By Jupiter, I know not what to say, but I think they would 
reply, that every thing is moved both ways. 

Soc. Otherwise, my friend, things would appear to them to be both 
moved and stand still, and it would not be in any respect more proper 
to assert that all things are moved, than that they stand still. 

THEO. Most true. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it is necessary they should be moved, and that 
no one thing should not be moved, all things will always be moved with 
every kind of motion. 

THEO. It is necessary. 

Soc. Consider, likewise, this respecting their assertions, - I mean 
concerning the generation of heat, or whiteness, or any thing else. Do 
we not say that they assert, that each of these is borne along, together 
with sense, between the agent and the patient? And that the patient, 
indeed, is sensible, but not yet become sense: but that the agent is that 
which effects something, but is not quality? Perhaps, therefore, quality 
may appear to you to be an unusual name, and you do not understand 
me thus speaking collectively. Hear me, then, according to parts. For 
the agent is neither heat nor whiteness, but becomes hot and white; and 
so with respect to other things. For do you not recollect that we have 
observed before, that nothing is any one thing essentially, neither that 
which is an agent, nor that which ts a patient, but that from the 
concourse of both with each other, sense, and things sensible, being 
generated, some things became certain qualities, but others sentient? 

THEO. I recollect. For how is it possible I should not? 

Soc. As to other things, therefore, we shall omit the consideration, 
whether they speak in this manner concerning them, or not. But let us 
alone attend to this thing, for the sake of which we are now discoursing; 
and let us ask them, are all things moved, and do they flow as you say? 
For is not this what they say? 

THEO. Yes. 

Soc. Are they not, therefore, moved with both those motions which 
we enumerated, viz. lation and alliation? 

THEO. Undoubtedly; since it is necessary that they should be perfectly 
moved. 


Soc. If, therefore, they were only borne along, but were not 
internally changed, we might be able to say what kind of things flow 
that are borne along. Or how shall we say? 

THEO. Thus. 

SOc. But since neither a flowing white thing permanently continues 
to flow, but is changed, so that there is even a flux of its whiteness, and 
a transition into another colour, and we are not able to discover that it 
abides in this, can we with rectitude pronounce it to be any particular 
colour? 

THEO. But how is it possible, Socrates, that we can pronounce this of 
a thing white, or of any thing else of a similar kind, since, while we 
speak about it, it is always privately departing, because continually 
flowing? 

Soc. But what shall we say of any one of the senses, as of seeing or 
hearing? Does any thing 1n seeing or hearing ever abide? 

THEO. This ought not to be the case, since all things are moved. 

Soc. We must say, therefore, that neither does any one see more than 
not see, or use any other of the senses more than not use them, since all 
things are in every respect moved. 

THEO. We must say so. 

SOc. But sense is science, as we say, I and Theztetus 

THEO. You do say so. 

Soc. On being asked, therefore, what science is, we must answer, that 
it is not more science than not science. 

THEO. So it appears. 

Soc. An emendation, therefore, of the answer will very opportunely 
present itself to us, when we desire to evince that all things are moved, 
in order that the answer may appear to be right. But this it seems will 
appear, that if all things are moved, every answer to every question will 
be similarly right which says, that a thing subsists and yet does not 
subsist in a certain particular manner, or, if you will, that it is in 
generation, that we may not stop them by our discourse. 

THEO. Right. 

Soc. Except in this, Theodorus, that we should say it is so, and yet 
is not so. But it is requisite not even to speak in this manner, (for 
neither will it be any longer moved thus, nor yet not thus,) but another 
word must be employed by those that speak in this manner, because 
they have no words by which they can denominate things according to 
their hypothesis, unless, perhaps, they use the expression not in any 
particular manner. But this will be particularly adapted to them, when 
spoken an infinite number of times. 
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THEO. It will thus, indeed, be accommodated to them in the highest 
degree. 

Soc. We have therefore, Theodorus, done with your friend, nor can 
we grant him, that every man 1s the measure of all things, or any man, 
unless he is endued with wisdom. Nor must we admit that science is 
sense, according to the doctrine that all things are moved; unless 
Theztetus here says otherwise. 

THEO. You speak most excellently, Socrates. For, these things being 
brought to a conclusion, it is proper that I also should have done with 
Protagoras, according to our compact. 

THE. But not so, Theodorus, till you and Socrates have discussed the 
doctrine of those who assert that the universe is immovable, as you just 
now mentioned. 

THEO. As you are a young man, Theztetus, you teach those that are 
advanced in years to act unjustly, by transgressing compacts. But 
prepare yourself to answer Socrates in the remaining part of this inquiry. 

THEA. Doubtless I shall, if he wishes it: yet it would give me great 
pleasure to hear what I mentioned. 

THEO. You incite horses to the plain when you incite Socrates to 
discourse. Ask, therefore, and hear. 

Soc. But, O Theodorus, I appear to myself as if I should not comply 
with Theztetus in his request. 

THEO. But why should you not comply? 

Soc. Though I should be ashamed to speak concerning Melissus and 
others, who assert that the universe is one and immovable, lest I should 
appear to revile them in an insolent manner, yet I should be less 
ashamed with respect to them than with respect to Parmenides. For, 
that I may use the words of Homer, Parmenides appears to me to be 
both venerable and skilful. For I was acquainted with him when I was 
very young and he was very much advanced in years, and he appeared 
to me to possess a certain profundity perfectly generous. ] am afraid, 
therefore, lest we should neither understand the meaning of his words, 
and much more, lest we should be deficient in apprehending the 
conceptions contained in his writings: and what is greatest of all, lest 
with respect to the subject of our present inquiry, what science is, we 
should leave the consideration of it unfinished, through employing 
contumelious language. Besides, the question which we have now 
excited, and which contains in itself an ineffable multitude of particulars, 
would be unworthily treated, if discussed in a careless manner; and on 
the other hand, if it is extended to too great a length, it will prevent the 
discovery of science. But it is proper that neither of these should take 


place, but that we should endeavour, by the obstetric art, to free from 
confinement the foetus of Theztetus respecting science. 

THE. It is proper indeed to do so, if it seems requisite to you. 

Soc. Again, therefore, Theztetus, in addition to what has been said 
above, consider this. Do you say that science is sense or not? 

THEA. I do. 

Soc. If then any one should ask you, by what it is that a man sees 
things white and black, and hears sounds flat and sharp, you would 
answer, I think, that it is by the eyes and ears. 

THEA. I should. 

SOc. But to use nouns and verbs with facility, without entering into 
an accurate investigation of them, is for the most part a thing not 
ignoble; but rather the contrary to this is servile. Sometimes, however, 
this is necessary: as in the present case we are compelled to examine 
whether your answer is right or not. For, consider whether the answer 
is more right, that we see by, or that we see through, the eyes; and that 
we hear by, or that we hear through, the ears? 

THEA. It appears to me, Socrates, that it is more proper to consider 
the eyes and ears as things through which, rather than as things by 
which, we perceive. 

Soc. For it would be a dire thing, O boy, if many senses were seated 
in us, as in wooden horses, and did not all of them tend to one certain 
idea, whether this is soul, or whatever else it may be proper to call it; 
and by which, through the senses as organs, we perceive sensible objects. 

THEA. This appears to me to be the case, rather than that. 

Soc. On this account I diligently investigate these things with you, 
that we may discover whether by one certain thing belonging to us we 
perceive things black and white, through the eyes, but certain other 
particulars through the other organs of sense; and whether, when 
interrogated, you are able to refer all such things as these to the body. 
But perhaps it will be better that you should answer to these inquiries, 
than that I should be entangled with a multiplicity of questions from 
you. Tell me, therefore: Do you admit that the things through which — 
you perceive the hot and the dry, the light and the sweet, belong each 
of them to the body, or to any thing else? 

THEA. To nothing else. 

Soc. Are you also willing to acknowledge that such things as you 
perceive through one power it is impossible to perceive through 
another? As, that what you perceive through hearing you cannot 
perceive through seeing, and that what you perceive through seeing you 
cannot perceive through hearing? 


THEA. How is it possible I should not be willing? 

Soc. If, therefore, you dianoétically perceive any thing about both 
these, you do not accomplish this through any other organ,’ nor yet 
through any other do you perceive respecting both of them. 

THEA. Undoubtedly not. 

Soc. But, with respect to sound and colour, do you not, in the first 
place, dianoétically conceive this concerning both of them, that both 
have a subsistence? 

THEA. I do. 

- SOC. And, therefore, that the one is different from the other, and the 
same with itself? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And again that both are two, and each one? 

THEA. And this also. 

Soc. Are you also able to consider whether they are similar or 
dissimilar to each other? 

THEA. Perhaps so. 

Soc. But through what ts it that you dianoétically conceive all these 
things about them? For you can neither apprehend any thing common 
respecting them, through the hearing, nor the sight. Further still, this 
also is an instance of what we say. For, if it were possible to consider 
this of both, whether or not they are salt, you know you would be able 
to assign that by which you considered this; and this would appear to 
be neither sight nor hearing, but something else. 

THEA. But what should hinder this power from operating through the 
tongue? 

SOc. You speak well. But with respect to that power which through 
a certain thing shows you that which is common to all things, and that 
which is common to these, and through which you denominate a thing 
to be, or not to be, through what instruments does it perceive the 
several particulars about which we were just now inquiring? 

THEA. You speak of essence and non-being, similitude and 
dissimilitude, same and different, and the two species of numbers. For 
it is evident that you inquire through what instrument of the body we 
perceive by the soul, the even and the odd, and such other things as are 
consequent to these. 

Soc. You follow, Thezxtetus, surpassingly well; for these are the very 
things about which I interrogate. 


t That is, this is not accomplished through any other organ than the dianoétic 
power. Plato very properly here uses the word diavoy, because he is scientifically 
considering what science is. 


THEA. But by Jupiter, Socrates, I know not what to say, except that 
which appeared to me at first, that there is not any peculiar organ to 
these as there is to sensible particulars, but it appears to me that the soul 
itself considers by itself such things as are common in all things. 

Soc. You are beautiful, Thezxtetus, and not, as Theodorus said, 
deformed. For he who speaks beautifully is beautiful and good. But, 
besides being beautiful, you have done well with respect to me. For you 
have liberated me from a very copious discourse, since it appears to you 
that the soul considers some things by itself, and others through the 
powers of the body. For this was what appeared to me to be the case, 
and which I wished might likewise appear so to you. 

THEA. It certainly does appear so to me. 

Soc. Among what things, therefore, do you place essence? For this 
especially follows in all things. 

THEA. I place it among those things which the soul itself by itself 
aspires after. 

Soc. Do you say the same of the similar and the dissimilar, of same 
and different? 

THEA. I do. 

SOc. But what of the beautiful and the base, good and evil? 

THE. It appears to me that the soul principally considers the essence 
of these in mutually comparing them with each other, and considering 
in itself things past and present with reference to such as are future. 

Soc. Take notice also of this: the soul perceives the hardness of a 
thing hard, through the touch, and in a similar manner the softness of 
a thing soft; or does it not? 

THEA. It does. 

SOc. But the essence of these, what they are, their mutual contrariety, 
and the essence of this contrariety, the soul endeavours to discriminate 
by retiring into herself, and comparing them with each other. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

SOc. But is not a power of perceiving such passions as extend to the 
soul through the body naturally present both with men and brutes, as 
soon as they are born? And is not reasoning about the essence and 
utility of these, generated in those in whom it is generated, with 
difficulty, in a long course of time, through a variety of particulars, and 
through discipline? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

SOc. Can we, therefore, apprehend the truth by that by which we 
cannot apprehend essence? 

THEA. Impossible. 


SOc. But can any one possess science of a thing, when at the same 
time he does not apprehend the truth of that thing? 

THEA. But how can he, Socrates? 

Soc. Science, therefore, is not inherent in passions, but is inherent in 
a reasoning process about them. For by this, as it appears, we may be 
able to touch upon essence and truth? But this cannot be effected by 
passions. 

THEA. It appears to. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, call passion and science the same thing, 
when there is such a great difference between them? 

THEA. It would not be just to do so. 

SOc. But what name do you give to seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
becoming hot, and becoming cold? 

THEA. I should give to all these the name of perception. For what 
other name can be given to them? 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call the whole of this sense? 

THEA. Necessarily so. 

SOc. But we said that this was not capable of touching upon truth, 
because it could not apprehend the essence of a thing. 

THEA. It certainly cannot. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, can it touch upon science. 

THEA. It cannot. 

Soc. Science, therefore, and sense, Theztetus, can never be the same. 

THEA. It appears, Socrates, they cannot. 

SOC. And now it becomes most eminently apparent, that science is 
something different from sense. But we did not begin this conversation 
for the sake of finding out what science is not, but that we might 
discover what it is. At the same time, we have advanced thus far, as to 
be convinced that we must not at all seek for it in sense, but in that 
name which the soul then possesses when it is conversant with beings, 
itself by itself. 

THEA. But this, Socrates, is I think called to opine. 

Soc. You suspect! rightly, my friend. And now again consider from 
the beginning, obliterating all that has been already said, whether you 


' Socrates, in saying that Theetetus suspects rightly, indicates that he has not a 
dianoétic and scientific conception of the name in which science is to be found. For this 
name is dianoia, or the dianoétic power of the soul, whose very essence, as we have 
elsewhere observed, consists in reasoning scientifically. Hence he very properly says 
opOw<¢ yap over, You suspect rightly. For his conception was nothing more than a vague 
conjecture or suspicion; at the same time that it was as accurate as could be obtained by 
mere suspicion. 


can see more clearly, since we have proceeded thus far. And again tell 
me what science ts. 

THE. It is impossible, Socrates, to say that every opinion is science, 
because there are false opinions. But it appears that true opinion is 
science. And this is my answer. But if in the course of the inquiry it 
shall not appear to be so, as it does at present, I shall endeavour to say 
something else. 

Soc. In this manner, Theztetus, it is proper to act - I mean, to speak 
with alacrity, and not, as you were at first, be averse to answer. For, if 
we thus conduct ourselves, we shall either find that which is the object 
of our search, or we shall in a less degree think that we know that 
which we do not by any means know. Nor will a thing of this kind be 
a despicable gain. And now then what do you say? Since there are two 
species of opinion, one true, and the other false, do you define science 
to be true opinion? 

THEA. Ido. For this now appears to me to be the case. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, worth while again to resume the discourse about 
opinion? 

THEA. What do you mean? 

Soc. I am now disturbed, and often have been, so that I am involved 
in much doubt, both with respect to myself and others, as I am not able 
to say what this passion in us ts, and after what manner it is generated 
in the soul. 

THEA. How is this? 

SOc. I am now speaking of false opinion; and am considering whether 
we shall omit the discussion of it, or speculate about it in a different 
manner from what we did a little before. 

THEA. But why should you be dubious in this affair, Socrates, if you 
see the manner in which it is proper to act? For you and Theodorus 
said just now not badly, respecting leisure, that nothing urges in 
inquiries of this kind. 

SOc. You very properly remind me. For perhaps it will not be 
foreign from the purpose again to tread in the same steps. For it is 
better to finish a little well, than much insufficiently. 

THE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. What then shall we say? Shall we say that every opinion is 
false? or that some of us entertain false opinions, and others true - as if 
this was naturally the case with respect to opinions? 

THEA. We should doubtless speak in this manner. 

Soc. Does not this happen to us, as well about all things, as about 
each thing, that we either know or do not know? For at present I omit 


to speak of learning and forgetting, as subsisting between these, because 
it contributes nothing to our design. 

THE. But, Socrates, nothing else remains respecting every particular, 
except knowing or not knowing it. 

Soc. Is it not therefore necessary, that he who forms an opinion 
should either form an opinion of things of which he knows something, 
or of things of which he knows nothing? 

THEA. It 1s necessary. 

Soc. Is it not likewise impossible, that he who knows a thing should 
not know it, or that he who does not know it should know it? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does, therefore, he who opines falsely respecting the things 
which he knows, opine that these are not the things which he knows, 
but different from them, but of which he has at the same time a 
knowledge? And though he knows both, is he ignorant of both? 

THEA. But this, Socrates, is impossible. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, think that the things of which he is ignorant 
are certain other things of which likewise he is ignorant? And can he 
who neither knows Theztetus nor Socrates ever be induced to think 
that Socrates is Thextetus, or Theztetus Socrates? 

THEA. How is it possible he can? 

Soc. Nor, again, can any one think that the things which he knows 
are the same as those of which he is ignorant; or that the things of 
which he is ignorant are the same as those which he knows. 

THEA. For this would be monstrous. 

Soc. How then can any one entertain false opinions? For it 1s 
impossible to opine in ways different from these; since we either know 
or do not know all things. But in these it by no means appears possible 
to opine falsely. 

THEA. Most true. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, ought we to consider the object of our 
inquiry, not by proceeding according to knowing and not knowing, but 
according to being and non-being? 

THEA. How do you say? 

Soc. It is not a simple thing; because he who, with respect to any 
thing, opines things which are not, must unavoidably opine falsely, in 
whatever manner the particulars pertaining to his dianoétic part may 
subsist. 

THEA. It is proper it should be so, Socrates. 

Soc. How then shall we answer, Theztetus, if any one should ask us 
(but it is possible that what I say may take place), What man can opine 
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that which is not, whether respecting beings themselves, or whether 
considered itself by itself? To this, as it appears, we should reply, that 
he can then opine about that which is not, when opining he does not 
opine the truth. Or how shall we say? 

THEA. In this manner. 

Soc. Does a thing of this kind, therefore, take place elsewhere? 

THEA. Of what kind? 

SOc. That some one sees something, and yet sees nothing. 

THE. But how can he? 

Soc. But if he sees one certain thing, he sees something which ranks 
among beings. Or do you think that the one does not rank among 
beings? 

THEA. I do not. 

Soc. He, therefore, who sees one certain thing sees a certain being. 

THEA. It appears so. 

Soc. And, therefore, he who hears a certain thing hears one certain 
thing, and a certain being. 

THEA. He does so. 

Soc. And does not he also who touches a certain thing touch one 
certain thing, and that which has a being, since it is one thing? 

THEA. And this also. 

Soc. And does not he who opines opine one certain thing? 

THEA. I grant it. 

Soc. He, therefore, who opines that which has no being opines 
nothing. 

THEA. So it appears. 

Soc. But he who opines nothing does not opine in any respect. 

THEA. It is evident, as it appears. 

SOc. It is impossible, therefore, to opine that which is not, either 
about beings, or itself by itself. 

THEA. So it appears. 

Soc. To opine falsely, therefore, differs from opining things which are 
not. 

THEA. It appears that it differs. 

Soc. For neither is false opinion inherent 1n us in this manner, nor 
in the manner which we considered a little before. 

THEA. It 1s not. 

Soc. Perhaps, therefore, we may denominate this as follows. 

THEA. How? 

Soc. We say that a certain foreign opinion is a false opinion, when 
some one, by an alteration in his dianoétic energy, says that a certain 
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thing is a different thing. For thus he always opines that which has a 
being, but he opines one thing instead of another; and, in consequence 
of erring in that which he considers, he may be justly said to opine 
falsely. 

THEA. You now appear to me to have spoken with the greatest 
rectitude. For, when any one opines that which is deformed instead of 
that which is beautiful, or that which is beautiful instead of that which 
is deformed, then he truly opines falsely. 

Soc. It is evident, Theztetus, that you despise, and do not reverence 

me. 

THEA. In what respect? 

Soc. I do not think I appear to you to have apprehended that which 
is truly false, when asked whether the swift and the slow, the light and 
the heavy, or any other contraries, do not become contrary to 
themselves, according to their own nature, but according to the nature 
of thing which are contrary to them. This, therefore, I dismiss, lest you 
should be confident in vain. But is it agreeable to you, as you say, that 
to opine falsely is the same as to opine foreign to the purpose? 

THEA. It 1s. 

Soc. It is possible, therefore, according to your opinion, to establish 
by the dianoétic power one thing as another, and not as that thing 
which it is. 

THEA. Itis possible. 

Soc. When, therefore, the dianoétic power does this, is it not 
necessary that it should either cogitate about both these, or about one 
of them? 

THEA. It 1s necessary. 

Soc. And, therefore, it must either cogitate about them both together, 
or separately. 

THEA. Most excellent. 

Soc. But do you call dianoétic energy the same as I do? 

THEA. What do you call it? 

Soc. The discourse which the soul itself evolves in itself about the 
objects of its consideration. I explain the thing to you like an unskilful 
person. For the soul, when it energizes dianoétically, appears to me to 


t This is effected when the dianoétic power converts itself to imagination, and in 
consequence of this produces false reasoning. 
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do nothing else than discourse with itself,’ by interrogating and 
answering, affirming and denying. But when, having defined it asserts 
without opposition, whether more slowly or more rapidly, then I call 
this opinion.* So that 1 denominate to opine, to speak, and opinion, a 
discourse not directed to any other, nor accompanied with voice, but 
directed to itself. But what do you call it? 

THEA. The same. 

Soc. When any one, therefore, opines that one thing is another, he 
says to himself, as it appears, that one thing is another. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Recollect, whether if at any time you say to yourself, that the 
beautiful is more than any thing base, or that the unjust is just, or, 
which is the summit of all, whether you ever attempt to persuade 
yourself, that that which is one thing is more than any thing another 
thing. Or, on the contrary, have you never dared even in sleep to say 
to yourself, that things even are entirely odd, or any thing else of this 
kind? 

THEA. Certainly never. 

Soc. Do you think, then, that any other person, whether he is in a 
sane or an insane condition, will seriously dare to say to himself, and 
this accompanied with persuasion, that a horse is necessarily an ox, or 
two things one thing? 

THEA. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. If, therefore, to opine is for a man to speak to himself, no one, 
while he says and opines both these, and touches upon both with his 
soul, will say and opine that one of those is the other. But we will 
dismiss, if you please, this word the other. For my meaning 1s this: that 
no one will opine that the base is the beautiful, or any thing else of this 
kind. 

THEA. You have my permission, Socrates, to dismiss this word; and 
the case appears to me to be as you say. 

Soc. He, therefore, who opines both these cannot opine that one of 
them is the other. 

THEA. So it appears. 


' As the dianoétic is accurately considered a scientific energy, it is very properly 
defined by Socrates to be a discourse of the soul with itself. Or, in other words, it is 
an energy of the rational soul, directed to itself, and not converted to the phantasy. 


! Opinion is the conclusion of the dianoétic energy. See the Sophista. 
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Soc. And again, he who only opines one of these, but by no means 
the other, can never opine that one of them is the other. 

THEA. True. For he would be compelled to touch upon that about 
which he does not opine. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, can he who opines both, nor he who only 
opines one of them, opine foreign to the purpose. So that he will say 
nothing, who defines false opinion to be heterodoxy. For neither will 
false opinion appear to reside in us in this manner, nor in that which we 
have already mentioned. 

THEA. It does not appear that it will. 

Soc. But, Theetetus, if this should not appear to be the case, we 
should be compelled to confess many things, and of an absurd nature. 

THEA. What are these? 

Soc. I will not tell you, till I have endeavoured to consider the affair 
in every possible way. For I should be ashamed, with respect to that of 
which we are in doubt, if we were compelled to confess what I now say. 
But if we shall discover the object of our search, and become free, then 
we may speak concerning others, as suffering these things, while we 
shall be raised beyond the reach of ridicule. But if we should be 
involved in inextricable doubts, and thus become abject, and filled with 
nausea, then, I think, we should permit our discourse to trample on us, 
and use us as it pleases. Hear, then, whether I have found out any 
passage to the object of our inquiry. 

THEA. Only speak. 

Soc. I shall not say that we rightly consented, when we acknowledged 
that it was impossible any one could opine that the things which he 
knows are things which he does not know, and thus be deceived: but I 
say that this is in a certain respect possible. 

THE. Do you say that which I suspected might be the case when we 
made this assertion, as that ] knowing Socrates, and seeing another 
person at a distance whom I do not know, might think it was Socrates, 
whom I do know? For that which you say takes place in a thing of this 
kind. 

Soc. Are we not, therefore, driven from the hypothesis which caused 
us to acknowledge, that, with respect to things which we know, we are 
ignorant of them, at the same time that we know them? 


THEA. Entirely so. 
Soc. We must not, therefore, establish this hypothesis, but the 


following: and perhaps some one will in a certain respect assent to us, 
or perhaps will oppose us. But we are now in that situation in which 


it is mecessary to examine the discourse which perverts all things. 


Consider, therefore, whether I say any thing to the purpose. Is it then 
possible for any one who formerly was ignorant of something, 
afterwards to learn that thing? 

THEA. It certainly 1s possible. 

Soc. And can he not also learn another and another thing? 

THEA. Why should he not? 

Soc. Place for me, for the sake of an example, one waxen image! in 
our souls: in this soul a greater image, and in that a lesser: and in this of 
purer, but in that of impurer and harder wax: and in some again of a 
moister kind, but in others sufficiently tempered. 

THEA. I place it. 

Soc. We must say, then, that this 1s a gift of Mnemosyne the mother 
of the Muses; and that in this, whatever we wish to remember of things 
which we have seen, or heard, or understood, is impressed like images 
made by a seal, by insinuating itself into our senses and conceptions. 
And further, that we remember and know that which is impressed in 
this waxen image, as long as the impressed figure remains; but when it 
is destroyed, or can be no longer impressed, we forget and cease to 
know. 

THE. Be tt so. 

SOc. Consider, therefore, whether he who knows these impressions, 
and attends to what he either sees or hears, can after this manner opine 
falsely? 

THEA. After what manner? 

TER. With respect to what he knows, at one time opining that he 
knows, and at another ume that he does not know. For we improperly 
granted above, that it was impossible for this to happen. 

THEA. But how do you now say? 

Soc. It is requisite thus to speak about these things, defining them 
from the beginning: That it is impossible that he who knows any thing, 
and has a monument of it in his soul, but does not perceive it, can opine 
that it is something else which he knows, and the image of which he 
possesses, but does not perceive. And again, it is impossible that any 
One can opine that what he knows is that which he does not know, and 
of which he does not possess the image: or that what he does not know 


t What is here said must not be understood literally; for Plato was by no means of 
opinion that images are fashioned by external objects in the soul. But nothing more is 
here meant, than either that the soul naturally possesses these images, or that, taking 
occasion from external motions, and the passions of body, she conceives forms in herself 
by her own native power. 
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is that which he knows. It is likewise impossible for any one to opine 
that what he perceives is some other sensible object different from what 
he perceives: or that what he perceives is something which he does not 
perceive: or that what he does not perceive is something else which he 
does not perceive: or that what he does not perceive is something which 
he does perceive. Nor, again, can any one opine that what he knows 
and perceives, and of which he has a sensible image, is something else 
which he knows and perceives, and of which he in like manner possesses 
a sensible image: or that what he knows and perceives, and of which he 
' possesses an image in a proper manner, is the same as that which he 
simply knows: or that what he knows and perceives, and similarly 
retains, is that which he perceives: or again, that what he neither knows 
nor perceives is the same as that which he simply does not know: or 
that what he neither knows nor perceives is the same as that which he 
does not perceive. For in all these it is impossible to opine falsely. It 
remains, therefore, that false opinion must take place in some things of 
this kind, if it has any subsistence. 

THEA. In what things, therefore? that I may see whether I can learn 
better from these. For at present I do not follow you. 

Soc. In those things which any one knowing, opines that they are 
certain other things which he knows and perceives; or which he does 
not know, but perceives; or which both knowing and perceiving, he 
opines that he knows and perceives. 

THEA. I now leave you behind, at a greater distance than before. 

Soc. Hear then again as follows: 1 knowing Theodorus, and 
remembering in myself what kind of man he 1s, and in like manner 
Theztetus, sometimes I see them, and sometimes I do not: and 
sometimes I touch them, and sometimes not; and hear or perceive them 
with some other sense: but sometimes I do not apprehend any thing 
respecting you by any sense, yet nevertheless I remember you, and 
know you in myself. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. Learn this, therefore, the first of the things which I wish to 
evince to you, that it is possible for a man not to perceive that which 
he knows, and that it is likewise possible for him to perceive it. 

THEA. True. 

Soc. Does it not often happen that a man does not perceive that 
which he does not know, and likewise often happen that he perceives 
it only? 

THEA. This also is true. 


Soc. See, then, if you can now follow me better. Socrates knows 
Theodorus and Theztetus, but sees neither of them, nor is any other 
sense present with him respecting them. Can he ever in this case opine 
in himself, that Theztetus is Theodorus? Do I say any thing, or 
nothing? 

THEA. You speak pertinently; for he cannot thus opine. 

Soc. This then was the first of those things which I said. 

THEA. It was. 

SOc. But the second was this, that while I know one of you, but do 
not know the other, and perceive neither of you, I can never opine that 
he whom I know is the man whom I do not know. 

THEA. Right. 

Soc. But the third was this, that while I neither know nor perceive 
either of them, I can never opine that he whom I do not know is some 
other person whom I do not know: and in a similar manner think that 
you again hear all that was said above, in which | can never opine falsely 
respecting you and Theodorus, neither while knowing nor while 
ignorant of both; nor while knowing one, and not knowing the other. 
And the same may be said respecting the senses, if you apprehend me. 

THEA. I do apprehend you. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that I must then opine falsely, when 
knowing you and Theodorus, and preserving in that waxen image, as in 
a seal ring, the impression of both of you for a long time, and not 
sufficiently seeing both of you, I endeavour, by attributing the proper 
impression of each to my particular sight, so to harmonize this 
impression to the vestige of sight, that a recognizance may take place: 
but afterwards failing in the attempt, and changing like those that 
change their shoes, I transfer the vision of each to a foreign impression, 
and err by being similarly affected to the passions of sight in mirrors, 
where things on the right hand flow back to those on the left hand. For 
then heterodoxy takes place, and I opine falsely. 

THEA. It appears, Socrates, that the passion of opinion ts such as in 
a wonderful manner you have represented 1t to be. 

Soc. Still further, when knowing both of you, I besides this perceive 
one of you, and not the other, then I have a knowledge of him whom 
I do not perceive, but not according to sense; which is what I said 
before, but you did not then understand me. 

THEA. I did not. 

Soc. This however I said, that he who knows and perceives one of 
you, and has a knowledge of you according to sense, will never opine 
that this object of his knowledge and perception 1s some other person 
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whom he knows and perceives, and of whom he has a knowledge 
according to sense. Was not this what I said? 

THEA. It was. 

Soc. But in a certain respect that which I just now said is omitted, - 
I mean, that false opinion then takes place, when any one knowing and 
seeing both of you, or possessing any other sense of both of you, and 
likewise retaining your images in his soul, has not a proper perception 
of either of you, but, like an unskilful archer, wanders from and misses 
the mark, which is therefore denominated a falsehood. 

- THEA. And very properly so. 

Soc. When, therefore, sense is present to one of the impressions, and 
not to the other, and that which belongs to the absent sense is adapted 
to the sense then present, in this case the dianoétic part is entirely 
deceived. And, in one word, it is not possible, as it appears, either to 
be deceived, or to have a false opinion, respecting things which a man 
has neither ever known or perceived, if we now say any thing to the 
purpose. But respecting things which we know and perceive, in these 
opinion is rolled about and evolved, becoming both true and false. And 
when it collects and marks its proper resemblances in an opposite and 
straight forward direction, then it 1s true, but when in a transverse and 
oblique direction, false. 

THEA. These things, therefore, Socrates, are beautifully said. 

Soc. And you will much more say so, when you hear what follows. 
For to opine the truth is beautiful, but to lie is base. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. They say, therefore, that hence the following particulars take 
= place. When that waxen image in the soul is profound, abundant, 
smooth, and sufficiently perfect, then the several particulars which 
proceed through the senses, being impressed in this heart’ of the soul, 
(as Homer calls it, obscurely signifying its similitude to wax,) so as to 
become pure signatures, and of sufficient profundity, - in this case they 
become lasting. And, in the first place, men with such impressions as 
these are docile: in the next place, they are endued with a good memory: 
and, in the third place, they do not change the impressions of the senses, 
but opine the truth. For, as these impressions are clear, and situated in 
an ample region, they swiftly distribute sensible particulars to their 
proper resemblances, which are called beings; and such men are 
denominated wise. Or does it not appear so to you? 

THE. It does in a transcendent degree. 


t For «np or xeaep is the heart, and xnpoc is wax. 
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Soc. When, therefore, any one’s heart is hairy (which the perfectly 
wise poet has celebrated), or when it is of a muddy nature, and not of 
pure wax, or when it is very moist, or hard, then it is in a bad 
condition. For those in whom tt is moist are indeed docile, but become 
oblivious; and those in whom it is hard are affected in a contrary 
manner. But men in whom it is hairy and rough, in consequence of its 
possessing something of a stony nature, mingled with earth or clay, these 
contain obscure resemblances. The resemblances too are obscure in 
those in whom this heart is hard: for in this case it has no profundity. 
This likewise happens to those in whom it is moist: for, in consequence 
of the impressions being confounded, they swiftly become obscure. But 
if, besides all this, they fall on each other, through the narrowness of 
their receptacle, since it belongs to a little soul, then the resemblances 
become still more obscure. All such as these, therefore, opine falsely. 
For when they see, or hear, or think about any thing, as they are unable 
swiftly to attribute things to their resemblances, they judge erroneously; 
because they see, hear, and understand for the most part perversely. 
And such as these are called deceivers, and are said to be ignorant of 
things. 

THEA. You speak with the greatest rectitude of all men, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we say, then, that false opinions reside in us? 

THEA. Very much so. 

Soc. And true opinions likewise? 

THEA. And true opinions. 

Soc. Socrates, I think, therefore, it has been sufficiently acknowledged 
by us, that these two opinions have a subsistence more than any thing. 

THEA. It has in a transcendent degree. 

Soc. A loquacious man, Theztetus, appears in reality to be a dire 
and unpleasant man. 

THEA. With reference to what do you speak in this manner? 

Soc. With reference to my own indocility, and real loquacity, at 
which I am indignant. For what else than a loquacious man can he be 
called, who through his stupidity draws discourse upwards and 
downwards, not being able to procure persuasion, and who with 
difficulty abandons an assertion? 

THEA. But why are you indignant? 

Soc. Iam not only indignant, but I am fearful what I should answer, 
if any one should ask me, O Socrates, have you found that false opinion 
is neither in the mutual energies of the senses, nor in dianoétic energies, 
but in the conjunction of sense with the dianoétic energy? But I think 
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I should say, boasting, as if we had discovered something beautiful, that 
we had found it to be so. 

THEA. What has been just now evinced appears to me, Socrates, to be 
no despicable thing. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, he will say, assert that we can never opine, 
that a man whom we alone dianoétically conceive, but do not see, is a 
horse which we neither at present see, nor touch, nor perceive by any 
other sense, but only dianoétically conceive? I think I should say that 
I do assert these things. 

' THEA. And very properly. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, he will say, according to this 
reason, that no one will ever think eleven, which he only dianoétically 
perceives, to be twelve, which he only dianoétically perceives? What 
answer would you give? 

THEA. I should answer, that some one seeing or touching eleven 
things, might opine them to be twelve; but that he would never opine 
in this manner respecting the numbers which he possesses in his 
dianoétic part. 

Soc. But what, he will say, do you think that any one can speculate 
about five and seven - [ do not mean five and seven men, or any thing 
else of this kind, but five and seven themselves, which we said were in 
his soul like impressions in wax - so as never to opine falsely respecting 
them? Or will not some men, when they consider these things by 
themselves, and inquire about their amount, opine that they are eleven, 
and others that they are twelve? Or will all men say and opine that 
they are twelve? 

THEA. By Jupiter they will not; but the greater part will opine that 
they are eleven. And if any one should ask them the amount of more 
numbers, their answer would be still more erroneous. For I think that 
you rather speak about every number. 

Soc. You think rightly. Consider, therefore, whether this ever 
happens, that any one opines that the twelve which are impressed in his 
soul are eleven? 

THE. It seems this does happen. 

Soc. Does not this then revolve to the former assertions? For he 
who suffers that which he knows, opines that it 1s some other thing 
which he also knows, which we said was impossible: and from this very 
circumstance we are compelled to confess, that there is no such thing as 
false opinion, lest the same person should be forced to know and at the 
same time not to know the same things. 

THEA. Most true. 


SOc. Hence it appears that false opinion must be otherwise defined 
than a mutation of the dianoétic energy with respect to sense. For, if 
this was a true definition, we should never be deceived in dianoétic 
conceptions themselves. But now there is either no such thing as false 
opinion, or, if there is, a man may be ignorant of that which at the same 
time he knows. And which of these will you choose? 

THEA. You have proposed an ambiguous choice, Socrates. 

SOc. But it appears that reason will not permit both these to take 
place. At the same time, however, (for all things must be attempted), 
what if we should endeavour to divest ourselves of shame? 

THEA. How? 

Soc. By being willing to say what it is to have a scientific knowledge 
of a thing. 

THEA. But why would this be impudent? 

Soc. You do not appear to understand that the whole of our 
discourse from the beginning is an investigation of science, as if we did 
not know what it is. 

THE. I understand you. 

Soc. But does it not appear to be the part of impudent persons, to 
show what it 1s to have a scientific knowledge, at the same time that 
they are ignorant what science 1s? But, Theztetus, it is now some time 
since we have not spoken with purity. For we have ten thousand times 
employed the terms, We know, and We do not know, We have a 
scientific knowledge, and We have not a scientific knowledge, as if we 
mutually understood something, in which at the same time we are 
ignorant what science is. But at present, if you are willing, we will use 
the terms, to be ignorant, and to understand, in such a manner as it is 
proper to use them, since we are destitute of science. 

THEA. But how in this case, Socrates, shall we be able to discourse? 

Soc. Not at all while I remain as I am. But I might be able, if I was 
contentious: and now, if any contentious person was present, he would 
say that he abstained from such terms, and would very much deter us 
from what I say. But, as we are bad, man, are you willing I should dare - 
to say what it is to know scientifically? For it appears to me to be 
worth while. 

THEA. Dare then, by Jupiter. For you will greatly deserve to be 
pardoned for the attempt. 

Soc. Have you heard what at present they say it is to know 
scientifically? 

THE. Perhaps so; but at present I do not remember. 

Soc. They say that it is the habit of science. 
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THEA. True. 

Soc. We, therefore, shall make a trifling alteration, and say that it is 
the possession of science. 

THEA. But in what do you say this differs from that 

Soc. Perhaps in nothing. But when you have heard that which 
appears to me to be the case, examine it together with me. 

THEA. I will, if I can. 

Soc. To possess, therefore, does not appear to me to be the same as to 
have a thing. Thus, if any one buys a garment, and, having the power 
of using it when he pleases, does not wear it, we should not say that he 
has the garment, but that he possesses it. 

THEA. And very properly. 

Soc. See then whether it is possible to possess science in this manner, 
without having it: just as if some one having caught certain wild doves,' 
or other wild birds, and having constructed an aviary for them at home, 
should feed and nourish them. For in a certain respect we should say 
that he always has, because he possesses them. Should we not? 

THEA. We should. 

Soc. But in another respect we should say that he by no means has 
them, but that he has a power, since he has shut them up for his own 
use, in an inclosure of his own, of taking and having them when he 
pleases, and of again dismissing them: and that he can do this as often 
as it is agreeable to him. 

THEA. Exactly so. 

Soc. Again, as before we devised I know not what waxen figment in 
the soul, so now let us place a certain aviary containing all sorts of birds 
in the soul, some of which fly in flocks, apart from others; but others 
again fly in small companies; and some fly alone, wherever they may 
happen to find a passage. 

THEA. Let it be so: but what follows? 

SOc, It is requisite to say, that this receptacle is empty in children: 
but in the place of birds we must understand sciences, and say, that he 
who possesses science, and confines it in this inclosure, learns or 


t It is justly observed by Proclus, in his admirable Commentary on the first book 
of Euclid’s Elements, p. 3, that Socrates here, mingling the jocose with the serious, 
assimilates the sciences which are in us to doves. He also says that they fly away, some 
in flocks, and others separate from the rest. For the sciences that are more common 
contain in themselves many that are more partial; and those that are distributed 
according to species, touching on the objects of their knowledge, are separated from, and 
unconjoined with, each other, in consequence of originating from different primary 


principles. 


discovers that thing of which he possesses the science; and that this is to 
have a scientific knowledge. 

THEA. Be it so. 

Soc. But again, consider, when any one is willing to investigate 
sciences, and receiving to have them, and afterwards dismiss them, by 
what names all these particulars ought to be expressed. Shall we say by 
the same names as at first, when sciences were possessed, or by other 
names? But from what follows you will more clearly understand what 
I say. Do you not call arithmetic an art? 

THEA. I do. 

Soc. Suppose this to be the hunting of the sciences of all the even and 
odd. 

THEA. I suppose tt. 

Soc. But I think by this art the arithmetician has the sciences of 
numbers in his power, and delivers them to others. 

THEA. He does so. 

Soc. And we say that he who delivers these sciences teaches, but that 
he who receives them learns; and that he who has them, in consequence 
of possessing them in that inclosure which we mentioned, knows 
scientifically. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. But attend to what follows. Does not he who is a perfect 
arithmetician know scientifically all numbers? For the sciences of all 
numbers are in his soul. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

SOc. Does not a man of this kind sometimes enumerate with himself 
internally, and sometimes externally, such things as have number? 

THEA. Certainly. 

SOc. But to number is considered by us as nothing else than the 
speculation of the quantity of any number. 

THEA. It 1s so. 

Soc. He, therefore, who has a scientific knowledge, by thus 
speculating, appears not to know, though we have confessed that he ` 
knows every number. Do you hear these ambiguities? 

THEA. I do. 

Soc. When, therefore, we assimilated sciences to the possession and 
fowling of doves, we said that fowling was twofold; one kind being 
prior to acquisition, and subsisting for the sake of possession, and 
subsisting for the sake of receiving and having in the hands things which 
were formerly possessed. So these sciences, which any one had formerly 
been endued with by learning, and which he had known before, may 
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again be learnt, by resuming and retaining the science of every particular 
which he formerly possessed, but which he has not at hand in his 
dianoétic part. 

THEA. True. 

SOC. On this account, I just now inquired how names respecting these 
things were to be used, as when an arithmetician numbers, or a 
grammarian reads. For, in either case, he who knows again applies 
himself to know by himself what he already knows. 

THEA. But this is absurd, Socrates. 

‘Soc. Shall we therefore say, that the grammarian reads, or the 
arithmetician numbers, things of which he is ignorant, though we have 
granted that the one knows all letters, and the other every number? 

THEA. But this also is irrational. 

Soc. Are you, therefore, willing we should say, that we are not at all 
concerned how any one may employ the names of knowing and 
learning? But since we have determined that it is one thing to possess, 
and another to have, science, we must say that it is impossible for any 
one not to possess that which he does possess. So that it will never 
happen that any one does not know that which he does know; though 
about this very thing false opinion may be received. For it may happen 
that we may take the science of one thing for the science of another, 
when, hunting after some one of our inward sciences, we erroneously 
receive instead of it some other that flies away. As when any one 
opines that eleven things are twelve: for then, receiving the science of 
eleven things instead of twelve, he takes out of his aviary a pigeon 
instead of a dove. 

THE. It is reasonable to suppose so. 

Soc. But when he receives that which he endeavours to receive, then 
he is free from falsehood, and opines things which are. And after this 
manner false and true opinion subsist: and thus none of the particulars 
which disturbed us before will be any longer an impediment to us. 
Perhaps, therefore, you assent to me: or how will you do? 

THEA. Assent to you. 

TER. We are then now freed from the dilemma respecting a man 
knowing and at the same time not knowing a thing. For it will no 
longer happen that we shall not possess that which we do possess, 
whether we judge falsely or not. However, a more dire passion than 
this appears to me to present itself to the view. 

THEA. What is that? 

TER. If the permutation of sciences should ever become false opinion. 

THEA. But how? 
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Soc. In the first place, is it not absurd, that he who has the science 
of any thing should be ignorant of that thing, not through ignorance, 
but through the science of the thing? And in the next place, that he 
should opine this thing to be that, and that thing this? And is it not 
very irrational to suppose, that when science is present the soul should 
know nothing, but should be ignorant of all things? For, from this 
assertion, nothing hinders but that ignorance when present may enable 
a man to know something, and cause blindness to see, if science ever 
makes a man to be ignorant of any thing. 

THEA. Perhaps, Socrates, we have not properly introduced birds, as 
we alone placed sciences in the soul, but we ought at the same time to 
have placed the various kinds of ignorance flying in companies; and a 
man employed in fowling, at one time receiving science, and at another 
time ignorance, about the same thing: through ignorance opining what 
is false, but through science the truth. 

Soc. It is by no means easy Theztetus, not to praise you. However, 
again consider what you have said. For let it be as you say. But he 
who receives ignorance, you will say, opines things false. Is it not so? 

THEA. It 1s. 

Soc. But yet he will not think that he opines falsely. 

THEA. He will not. 

Soc. But that he opines truly. And he will be affected with respect 
to those things in which he errs, like one endued with knowledge. 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He will therefore opine that he has by fowling obtained science, 
and not ignorance. 

THEA. It is evident. 

Soc. Hence, after having made a long circuit, we have again fallen 
into the first doubt. For that reprover whom we mentioned before will 
laughing say to us, O best of men, whether can he who knows both 
science and ignorance opine that what he knows is some other thing 
which he also knows? or, knowing neither of these, can he opine that 
a thing which he does not know is some other things which he does not 
know? or, knowing one of these, and not the other, can he opine that 
what he knows is that which he does not know? or that what he does 
not know is that which he does know? Or, again, tell me whether there 
are sciences of sciences, and of the various kinds of ignorance, which he 
who possesses, and incloses in other certain ridiculous aviaries, or waxen 
figments, knows so far as he possesses them, though he has them not at 
hand in his soul? And thus you will be compelled to revolve infinitely 
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about the same thing, without making any proficiency. What shall we 
reply to these things, Theztetus? 

THEA. By Jupiter, Socrates, I do not know what ought to be said. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, O boy, the discourse of this man very 
properly reprove us, and evince that we have not done right in 
investigating false opinion prior to science, and leaving science 
undiscussed? But it is impossible to know this till we have sufficiently 
determined what science 1s. 

THEA. It is necessary, Socrates, to suspect at present, as you Say. 
‘Soc. What then can any one again say from the beginning respecting 
science? For we are not yet weary of speaking. 

THEA. Not in the least, if you do not forbid it. 

Soc. Tell me, then, in what manner we can so speak concerning 
science as not to contradict ourselves. 

THE. In the same manner as we attempted before, Socrates; for | 
have not any thing else to offer. 

Soc. In what manner do you mean? 

THEA. That true opinion is science. For to opine truly is without 
error; and every thing that proceeds from it is beautiful and good. 

Soc. He who in fording a river, Theztetus, is the leader of others, if 
interrogated respecting the depth of the water, will answer that the 
water will show its own depth. In like manner, if, entering into the 
present subject, we inquire, the impediment to our passage will, perhaps, 
present to us the object of our search: but, if we remain where we are, 
nothing will become manifest. 

THEA. You speak well: but let us proceed and consider. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, a thing of brief consideration? For the 
whole of art, and its professors, evince that art is not science. 

THEA. How so? And who are these professors? 

Soc. Those that excel all others in wisdom, and who are called 
orators and lawyers. For these persuade, but do not teach by their art, 
and cause their hearers to opine whatever they please. Or do you think 
there are any teachers so skilful, as to be able in cases of robbery, and 
other violences, to evince sufhciently the truth of the transactions by 
means of a little water? 

THE. I by no means think there are: but these men persuade. 

SOc. But do you not say that to effect persuasion is the same thing as 
to produce opinion? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. When, therefore, judges are justly persuaded respecting things 
which he who sees can alone know, but by no means otherwise, is it 


possible that thus judging by report, and receiving true opinion without 
science, they can judge rightly respecting things of which they are 
persuaded, if we admit that they judge well? 

THE. I entirely think they can. 

SOc. But, my friend, if true opinion, judgment, and science are the 
same, that consummate judge can never opine with rectitude without 
science: but now each appears to be something different. 

THE. I had forgotten, Socrates, what I heard a certain person say 
concerning science, but I now remember. But he said that true opinion 
in conjunction with reason is science, but that without reason it is void 
of science; and that things cannot be known scientifically of which there 
is no reason, but that things may be thus known which have a reason. 

Soc. How well you speak! But tell me how he divided things which 
may be scientifically known, and which cannot be so known, that we 
may see whether you and Í similarly understand them. 

THE. Ido not know that I can discover how he divided these; but 
I can follow another person discoursing. 

Soc. Hear, then, a dream for a dream. For I also appear to have 
heard from certain persons that the first elements,’ as it were, from 
which we and other things are composed cannot be rationally described. 
For they say that each of these can alone be denominated by itself, but 
cannot be called any thing else, neither as that which is nor as that 
which is not; because essence, or non-essence, would thus be assigned to 
it. But it is requisite to add nothing, if any one speaks of a thing itself 
alone. For neither the term this, nor that, nor each, nor alone, nor any 
other such appellations, should be employed, because these are applied 
to things in a circular progression, and are different from the things to 
which they are added. But it is necessary, if possible, to speak of the 
thing itself, and, if it has a proper definition, to assert something 
respecting it, without the addition of any thing else. Now, however, no 
one of things first can be made the subject of discourse; for it does not 
admit of any thing else than a denomination. But the things composed 
from these, as they are themselves woven together, so from the weaving 
together of their names discourse is produced. For the connection of 
names is the essence of discourse. Hence, the elements themselves are 
ineffable and unknown, but at the same time are objects of sense: but 
syllables are known and effable, and may be apprehended by true 


t Prodicus the Chian, imitating Leucippus, asserted that the elements of things, 
because they are simple, and therefore without definition, are unknown; but that 
composites, since they can be defined, may be known. 
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opinion. When, therefore, any one receives a true opinion of any thing, 
without reason, then his soul perceives the truth respecting it, but he 
does not know the thing; because he who is incapable of giving and 
receiving a reason concerning a thing must be destitute of science 
respecting it. But when he receives a reason, then he may be able to 
know all these, and acquire science in perfection. Have you not, 
therefore, heard a dream, or is it any thing else? 

THEA. It is nothing else. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, agreeable to you that we should establish science 
to be true opinion in conjunction with reason? 

THEA. Very much so. 

Soc. Have we, therefore, Theztetus, this very day detected that 
which formerly many wise men investigating grew old before they 
discovered? 

THEA. To me, Socrates, what was just now said appears to be well 
said. 

Soc. And it is very fit it should: for what science can there be 
without reason and right opinion? But one of the assertions does not 
please me. 

THEA. What is that? 

Soc. That which appears to be very elegantly said; that the elements 
of speech are unknown, but the genus of syllables known. 

THEA. Is not this right? 

Soc. Take notice. For we have as hostages of discourse those very 
paradigms, which he employing said all that I have related. 

THEA. What are these paradigms? 

Soc. The things pertaining to letters, viz. elements and syllables. Or 
do you think that he who said what we have related spoke in this 
manner looking to any thing else than these? 

THE. To nothing else than these. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, receiving these, examine them, or rather 
ourselves, whether we learn letters in this manner, or not. In the first 
place, then, have syllables a definition, but not the elements? 

THEA. Perhaps so. 

Soc. To me, also, it very much appears to be so. if, therefore, any 
one should thus ask respecting the first syllable of the word Socrates, O 
Theztetus, viz. what is So? what would you answer? 

THEA. That it is S and o. 

Soc. You have, therefore, this definition of the syllable. 

THE. I have. 
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SOc. But come, in a similar manner give me a definition of the letter 
a 

THEA. But how can any one speak of the elements of an element? 
For S, Socrates, is only a certain sound of mute letters, the tongue, as it 
were, hissing: but of the letter B there is neither voice nor sound, nor 
of most of the elements. So that it is very well said that they are 
ineffable, among which the well-known seven vowels are alone vocal, 
but have not any reason or definition. 

Soc. This therefore, my friend, we have rightly asserted respecting 
science. 

THEA. So it appears. 

SOc. But have we rightly shown that a syllable is known, but not an 
element? 

THEA. It is likely. 

SOc. But with respect to this syllable, whether shall we say that it is 
both the elements; and, if there are more than two, that it is all those 
elements? Or shall we say that it is one certain idea produced from the 
composition of the elements? 

THEA. It appears to me that we should say it is all the elements. 

SOC. See, then, with respect to the two letters S$ and o, which form 
the first syllable of my name, whether he who knows this syllable 
knows both these letters? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He knows, therefore, S and o. 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. But what, if he knows each, and, knowing neither, knows both? 

THEA. But this would be dire and absurd, Socrates. 

Soc. But if it ts necessary to know each, if any one knows both, it is 
necessary that he who in any future time knows a syllable should 
previously know all the elements: and so that beautiful assertion 
escaping from us will disappear. 

THEA. And very suddenly too. 

Soc. For we did not well secure it. For, perhaps, a syllable ought to- 
have been adopted, and not the elements; but one certain species 
produced from them, and which is different from the elements. 

THEA. Entirely so: and perhaps the thing takes place in this manner 
rather than in that. 

Soc. We should consider, therefore, and not in so effeminate a 
manner betray a great and venerable assertion. 

THEA. We ought not, indeed. 
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Soc. Let a syllable then, as we just now said, be one idea produced 
from several according elements, as well in letters as in all other things. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. It ought not, therefore, to have any parts. 

THEA. Why not? 

Soc. Because the whole of that which has parts must necessarily be 
all the parts. Or do you say that a whole which is produced from parts 
is one certain species different from all the parts? 

THEA. I do. 

SOc. But with respect to the all, and the whole, whether do you call 
each of these the same, or different? 

THEA. I have not any thing clear to say; yet since you order me to 
answer with alacrity, I will venture to say that each of these is different. 

Soc. Your alacrity, Theztetus, is right; but whether your answer is 
so, we must consider. 

THEA. It 1s necessary. 

Soc. Does not the whole, therefore, differ from the all, according to 
your present assertion? 

THEA. It does. 7 

Soc. But do all things and the all differ in any respect? As when we 
say one, two, three, four, five, six: or twice three, or thrice two, or four 
and two, or three and two and one, or five and one; - whether in all 
these do we say the same thing, or that which is different? 

THEA. The same thing. 

Soc. Do we say any thing else than six? 

THEA. Nothing else. 

Soc. According to each mode of speaking, therefore, we find that all 
are six. 


THEA. We do. 
Soc. Again, therefore, we do not say any one thing when we say all 
things. 


THEA. It is necessary. 

Soc. Do we say any thing else than six things? 

THEA. Nothing else. 

Soc. In things, therefore, which consist from number, we say that the 
all is the same with all things. 


THEA. So it appears. 
Soc. Should we not, therefore, say respecting them, that the number 


of an acre is the same as an acre? 


THEA. We should. 


Soc. And in a similar manner that the number of a stadium is a 
stadium? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. And so respecting the number of an army, and an army itself, 
and all other such like particulars? For every number, being an all, is 
each of these particulars. 

THEA. It ts. 

Soc. But is the number of each of these any thing else than parts? 

THEA. Nothing else. 

Soc. Such things, therefore, as have parts consist of parts. 

THE. It appears so. 

SOc. But it is acknowledged that all the parts are the all, since every 
number is the all. 

THEA. It ts so. 

Soc. The whole, therefore, is not from parts: for it would be the all, 
in consequence of being all the parts. 

THE. It does not appear that it is. 

Soc. But does a part belong to any thing else than to a whole? 

THEA. It belongs to the all. 

Soc. You fight strenuously, Theztetus. But is not the all, then this 
very thing the all, when nothing is wanting to it? 

THEA. it ıs necessary. 

Soc. And is not, after the same manner, the whole that which it is, 
when nothing is wanting to it? And is it not true, that that which is in 
want of any thing, in consequence of this deficiency, is neither the 
whole, nor the all? 

THE. It now appears to me, that the whole and the all in no respect 
differ from each other. 

SOc. Do we not say that the whole and the all are all the parts of that 
of which they are the parts? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. Again, therefore, that we may resume what we attempted before, 
if a syllable is not elements, must it not necessarily follow that it has not- 
elements as parts of itself? or that, if it 1s the same with them, it must 
with them be similarly known? 

THEA. It must. 

Soc. Lest, therefore, this should take place, we must establish the one 
to be different from the other. 

THEA. We must. 
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Soc. But if elements are not parts of a syllable, can you assign any 
other things which are parts of a syllable, and yet are not the elements 
of it? 

THE. I should by no means grant, Socrates, that things which are 
not the elements can be the parts of a syllable. For it is ridiculous, 
neglecting the elements, to proceed in search of other things. 

Soc. According to the present reasoning, therefore, Thezxtetus, a 
syllable will be in every respect one particular impartible idea. 

THEA. It appears so. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, my friend, that we admitted a 
little before, and thought it was well said, that there could be no reason 
or definition of things first, from which other things are composed, 
because each thing considered itself by itself is not a composite; and that 
neither the term ‘to be’ can with propriety be accommodated to it, nor 
the term ‘this’, because these are asserted as things different and foreign; 
and that this very circumstance causes a thing to be ineffable and 


unknown? 
THEA. I do remember. 


Soc. Is any thing else, therefore, than this the cause of any thing 
being uniform and impartible? For I see no other cause. 

THEA. It does not appear that there is any other. 

Soc. Will not a syllable, therefore, be a species of this kind, since it 
has no parts, and is one idea? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. If, therefore, a syllable is many elements, and a certain whole, 
and these elements are its parts, syllables and elements may be similarly 
known, and are similarly effable, since all the parts appear to be the 
same with the whole. 

THEA. And very much so. 
Soc. But if a syllable is one impartible thing, a syllable and an 
element are equally ineffable and unknown. For the same cause renders 


them such. 

THEA. I cannot say otherwise. 

Soc. We must not, therefore, admit the assertion, that a syllable is a 
thing known and effable, but an element the contrary. 

THEA. We must not, if we are persuaded by this reasoning. 

Soc. But what again, if any one should assert the contrary, would you 
not rather admit it from those things of which you were conscious when 


you learnt your letters? 
THEA. What things are those? 


Soc. As that you endeavoured to learn nothing else than how to 
know the elements by your eyes and ears, each itself by itself, that the 
position of them, when they were pronounced or written, might not 
disturb you. 

THEA. You speak most true. 

SOc. But is the learning to play on the harp in perfection any thing 
else than the ability of knowing what sound belongs to every chord? 
For this every one agrees should be called the elements of music. 

THEA. It is nothing else. 

Soc. As, therefore, we are skilled in elements and syllables, if it was 
requisite to conjecture from these respecting other things, we should say 
that the genus of the elements possessed a much clearer and more 
principal knowledge than that of syllables, with respect to receiving each 
discipline in perfection. And if any one should say that a syllable is a 
thing known, but that an element is naturally unknown, we should 
think that he jested either voluntarily or involuntarily. 

THEA. And very much so. 

SOc. But, as it appears to me, there are yet other demonstrations of 
this thing. We must not, however, on account of these particulars, 
forget the thing proposed by us, viz. to investigate the assertion, that 
reason united with true opinion becomes most perfect science. 

THEA. It is proper, therefore, to consider this. 

SOC. Come then, inform me what is the signification of the word 
logos: for it appears to me to signify one of three things. 

THEA. What are they? 

Soc. The first will be to make its own dianoétic conception apparent, 
through voice, in conjunction with verbs and nouns; thus impressing 
opinion in the flux through the mouth, as in a mirror, or in water. Or 
does not logos appear to you to be a thing of this kind? 

THEA. It does: and we say that he who does this speaks. 

Soc. Cannot, therefore, every one do this - I mean, point out with 
more or less swiftness what appears to him respecting particulars - unless 
he is either naturally deaf or dumb? And thus 1t will follow, that 
whoever opines any thing rightly will appear to opine in conjunction 
with logos; and true opinion will never subsist without science. 

THEA. True. 

Soc. We must not, therefore, easily condemn him who asserts science 
to be that which we just now mentioned, as if he said nothing. For 
perhaps this was not his meaning; but, being asked what each particular 
is, he might be able to answer the interrogator, through the elements. 

THE. How to you mean, Socrates? 
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SOC. The same as Hesiod,' when he speaks of a chariot as composed 
of a hundred pieces of wood; which I am not able to say, nor do I think 
you are. But we should be contented, if, when asked what a chariot is, 
we were able to say that it is wheels, an axis, plankings, arches, and a 
yoke. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. But he perhaps would think we are ridiculous, just as if we were 
asked concerning your name, and should answer by a syllable; 
considering us indeed in what we say as thinking and speaking properly, 
but that we are grammarians, and that we possessed and spoke 
grammatically the definition of the name of Thezxtetus. He would 
likewise say, that no one can speak scientifically about any thing, tll he 
has brought it to a conclusion through the elements, in conjunction with 
true opinion, as we observed before. 

THEA. We did so. 

Soc. After this manner, therefore, he would think we may possess 
true opinion respecting the chariot; but that he who is able to pervade 
its essence through those hundred pieces of wood, can also comprehend 
its logos or definition, in conjunction with true opinion; and, instead of 
being one that opines, will thus possess art and science, respecting the 
essence of the chariot, determining the whole of it, through its elements. 

THEA. Does not this appear to you, Socrates, to be well said? 

Soc. If it appears so to you, my friend, and if you admit that this 
discursive process through an element respecting every thing 1s logos, or 
reason, and that this is the case with the process through syllables, or 
that it is something still greater, void of reason. Tell me what you 
think, that we may consider it. 

THEA. But I very much admit this. 

SOc. But do you admit it in such a manner as to think that any one 
has a scientific knowledge of any thing, when the same thing appears to 
him at a different times to belong to different things; or when he opines 
different things at different times of the same thing? 

THEO. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Have you forgotten that both you and others thought in this 
manner, when you first learnt your letters? 


t The future editors of Hesiod may increase the fragments of that poet with this 
part of a verse, 


, 2. Exatow be TE Sovpad apaknç. 
[Works and Days, 455.] 


THEA. Do you mean to say, that we thought that at one time one 
letter, and at another time another, belonged to the same syllable; and 
that the same letter was at one time to be referred to its proper syllable, 
and at another time to a different syllable? 

SOc. This is what I mean. 

THEA. By Jupiter, I do not forget; nor do I think that those who are 
thus affected possess a scientific knowledge. 

Soc. What then, when any one at that time writing the word 
Theztetus, opines that he ought to write Th and e, and accordingly 
writes these letters; and again attempting to write Theodorus, opines 
that he ought to write 7h and e, and writes these letters, shall we say 
that he knows scientifically the first syllable of your names? 

THEA. But we just now acknowledged, that he who is affected in this 
manner does not yet know. 

SOc. Does any thing, therefore, hinder the same person from being 
affected in the same manner respecting the second, third, and fourth 
syllable? 

THEA. Nothing hinders. 

Soc. Will not such a one, therefore, in consequence of his discursive 
process through an element, write Theztetus with true opinion when he 
writes it in its proper order? 

THE. It is evident he will. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, be still void of science, but opine rightly, 
as we said? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. And will he not possess reason in conjunction with right 
opinion? For he wrote making a discursive process through an element, 
which we acknowledge is logos or reason. 

THEA. True. 

Soc. There is, therefore, my friend, such a thing as right opinion in 
conjunction with reason, which it is not yet proper to call science. 

THEA:. It appears so. | 

Soc. We are enriched then, as it appears, with a dream, while we 
opine that we possess a most true definition of science. 

THEA. Or we ought not yet to blame. For perhaps some one may 
not define /ogos in this manner, but may choose the remaining species 
of the three, one of which we said would be adopted by him who 
defined science to be right opinion in conjunction with reason. 

SOc. You have very properly reminded me: for one species still 
remains. For the first species was an image as it were of dianoétic 
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conception in voice; and the second, that which we just now mentioned, 
a procession to the whole through an element. 

THEA. But what do you say the third is? 

Soc. That which the multitude would say it is, to be able to assign a 
certain mark by which the object of inquiry differs from all other 
things. 

THEA. Can you give me as an instance a certain logos of this kind 
respecting any thing? 

Soc. If you are willing, I think it will be sufficient for you to admit 
respecting the sun, that it is the most splendid of all the natures that 
revolve in the heavens round the earth. 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. Take then that for the sake of which this was said. But it is that 
which we just now mentioned: that when you receive the difference of 
any thing, by which it differs from other things, you will receive, as 
some say, the logos or definition: but as long as you touch upon any 
thing common, you will have the definition of those things to which 
this something common belongs. 

THEA. I understand you: and it appears to me very proper to call a 
thing of this kind logos. 

Soc. But he who, in conjunction with right opinion, receives the 
difference by which any thing whatever is distinguished from other 
things, will be endued with science respecting that of which he formerly 
possessed opinion. 

THEA. We say it 1s so. 

Soc. Now therefore, Theztetus, in consequence of approaching nearer 
to what is said, as to a certain adumbration, I find I do not in the least 
understand it; but, while I beheld it at a distance, it appeared to me that 
something was spoken to the purpose. 

THEA. But how is this? 

Soc. I will tell you, if Ican. When I have a right opinion respecting 
you, if I likewise receive your definition, then I know you; but if not, 
then I only opine. Is it not so? 

THEA. It 1s. 

SOC. But logos, or definition, was an interpretation of your difference. 

THEA. It was. 

Soc. When, therefore, I only opine, I do not perceive by the dianoétic 
energy any one of those things by which you differ from others. 

THEA. You do not, as it appears. 

Soc. I, therefore, only dianoétically perceive something common, 
which you possess no less than another. 
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THEA. It is necessary. 

SOc. By Jupiter, then, inform me how, in a thing of this kind, I 
rather opine you than any other? For, suppose me thus dianoétically 
considering: This is Theztetus, who is a man, and has nostrils, eyes, and 
a mouth, and in like manner each of the other members. Does this 
dianoétic conception cause 
me to perceive Theztetus more than Theodorus? or, as it is said, more 
than the last of the Mysians? 

THE. How should it? 

Soc. But if I not only dianoétically consider that he has nostrils and 
eyes but likewise that he has a flat nose and prominent eyes, shall | 
opine you more than myself, or any other such person? 

THEA. You will not. 

Soc. But I think I shall not opine in myself, Theztetus, till a certain 
monument of his flat nose, exhibiting its difference from other flat noses 
which I perceive, is impressed in me, and in like manner other 
particulars from which you are composed; which, if I had met with you 
yesterday, would remind me, and cause me to form a right opinion 
respecting you. 

THEA. Most true. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, respecting every thing will be 
conversant with difference. 

THEA. It appears so. 

Soc. What then will be the consequence if reason is assumed together 
with right opinion? For it would be ridiculous if any one should order 
us to opine in what it is that any thing differs from other things. 

THEA. How so? 

Soc. For, respecting things of which we have a right opinion, so far 
as they differ from others, he would order us to assume a right opinion 
of them, so far as they differ from others. And thus, like the 
circumvolution of a whip, or a pestle, or the like, from this mandate 
nothing would be said. For it might more justly be called the mandate 
of one blind; since it would order us to receive things which we possess, ` 
that we might learn things which we opine; and thus would be perfectly 
similar to the mandate of one deprived of sight. 

THEA. Tell me what it is you just now asked. 

Soc. If some one, O boy, ordering us to receive reason, should at the 
same time order us to know, but not opine difference, reason would be 
a pleasant thing, and the most beautiful of all things pertaining to 
science. For to know is in a certain respect to receive science. Is it not? 

THEA. It 1s. 
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Soc. When asked, therefore, as it appears, what science is, he would 
answer, that it 1s right opinion with the science of difference. For, 
according to him, this will be the assumption of reason. 

THE. It appears so. 

SOC. But it is in every respect foolish for us, who are investigating 
science, to say that it 1s right opinion with science, either of difference 
or of any thing else. Neither sense therefore, Thextetus, nor true 
Opinion, nor reason in conjunction with true opinion, will be science. 

THE. It does not appear that they will. 

Soc. Are we, therefore, pregnant and parturient, my friend, with any 
thing further respecting science, or have we brought forth every thing? 

THEA. By Jupiter, through you I have already said more than I had 
in myself. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, all this show that the obstetric art has 
brought for us that which is vain, and which does not deserve to be 
nourished? 

THEA. Entirely so. 

Soc. If, therefore, after this you should endeavour to become 
pregnant with other things, and your endeavour should be successful, 
you will, through the present discussion, be full of better things. But if 
you should be empty, you will be less troublesome to your companions, 
and more moderate and mild; in consequence of not thinking that you 
know things which you do not know. For thus much my art is able to 
accomplish, but nothing more. Nor do I know any thing of those 
particulars which are and have been known to great and wonderful men. 
But this obstetric art I and my mother are allotted from divinity; she 
about women, and I about ingenuous and beautiful youths. Now, 
therefore, I must go to the porch of the king, to answer to the 
accusation of Melitus. But to-morrow, Theodorus, we will again return 


hither. 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


THEAETETUS 


1 (See page 19, line 152d) This is true only of the sensible world; nor does 
Socrates make this assertion with a view to any thing else than the fowing and 
unreal condition of matter and its inherent forms. For the sensible world, as 
I have before observed in a note on the Orphic hymn to Nature [TTS vol. V, 
p. 46, n. 3], from its material imperfection, cannot receive the whole of divine 
infinity at once; but can only partake of it gradually and partially, as it were 
by drops in a momentary succession. Hence it is in a continual state of flowing 
and formation, but never possesses real being; and is like the image of a lofty 
tree seen in a rapid torrent, which has the appearance of a tree without the 
reality; and which seems to endure perpetually the same, yet is continually 
renewed by the continual renovation of the stream. 


2 (See page 19, line 152e) Ocean, considered according to its first subsistence, 
as a deity, belongs, according to the Grecian theology, to that order of Gods 
which 1s called intellectual, and of which Saturn is the summit. This deity also 
is called a fontal God, myyaroç Geog, and is said by Homer to be the origin of 
the Gods, because he gives birth to their procession into the sensible universe. 
In short he is the cause to all secondary natures of every kind of motion, 
whether intellectual, psychical, or natural, but Tethys is the cause of all the 
separation of the streams proceeding from Ocean, conferring on each a proper 
purity of natural motion. See more concerning these deities in the Notes on 
the Cratylus. [See also Homer’s Iliad 14, 201 and 302.] 


3 (See page 23, line 156a) Plato here presents us with the substance of the 
atomical or mechanical philosophy, which asserted that the universe was 
produced by nothing else but the motion of indivisible particles, by means of 
which all things are generated and corrupted. It likewise asserted that all these 
sensible qualities which are noticed by the several senses, such as colours, 
sounds, savours, odours, and the like, are not things really existing external to 
us, but passions or sensations in us, caused by local motions on the organs of 
sense. This atomical philosophy, according to Possidonius the Stoic, as we are 


informed by Strabo,' is more ancient than the times of the Trojan war, and 
was first invented by one Moschus a Siconian, or rather, if we prefer the 
testimony of Sextus Empiricus,* a Phoenician. This Moschus is doubtless the 
same person with that Moschus the physiologist, mentioned by Iamblichus! in 
his Life of Pythagoras. For he there informs us that Pythagoras, during his 
residence at Sidon in Phoenicia, conversed with the prophets that were the 
successors of Moschus the physiologist, and was instructed by them. Hence it 
appears that this physiology was not invented either by Epicurus or 
Democritus. 

Plato, as may be collected from his Times, adopted this physiology: for he 
there resolves the differences of the four elements into the different geometrical 
figures of their insensible parts; and in so doing he likewise followed the 
Pythagoreans. However, he differed from the atomists in this, as I have 
observed in the Introduction to the Timæus, that he assigned commensuration 
and active fabricative powers to these insensible figures, which they did not; 
and he likewise differed from them in his arrangement of earth. 


4 (See page 44, line 173c) The virtues are either physical, which are mingled 
with the temperaments, and are common both to men and brutes; or they are 
ethical, which are produced from custom and right opinion, and are the virtues 
of well-educated children; or they are political, which are the virtues of reason 
adorning the rational part as its instrument; or they are cathartic, by which the 
soul is enabled to withdraw from other things to itself, and to free itself, as 
much as the condition of human nature permits, from the bonds of generation; 
or they are theoretic, through which the soul, by giving itself wholly to 
intellectual energy, hastens to become as it were intellect instead of soul. This 
last order of the virtues is that by which Plato now characterizes the 
Coryphzan philosophers. The other virtues are also mentioned by him in 
other dialogues, as we shall show in our notes on the Phedo [p. 309]. 


' Ec dec seorevoce Tw Ilogiĝovy To wept TWP Towy doypa xadauoy eat, avdpoc 
Lidomov Mooxov rpo tw» Tpoixwy xpovwy yeyovoroc. Lib. xvi. 


t Advers. Mathemat. p. 367. 


S Toto re Mooxov tov dvowdo0you TpopnTaÇG aToyovoÇ kat TOG AANOÇ, ka 
PovıKtotG tepodavrauc. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As there is one end for which nature, or rather the author of nature, 
produced the parts of the human body, and another for which he 
formed the whole man, so likewise he directed an individual of the 
human species to one end, a family to another, and again a city and 
kingdom to another. And lastly, that 1s to be considered as the best 
end, for the sake of which he produced the whole human race. Let no 
one however think, that though there is a certain end of every partial 
association among mankind, yet there is none of the whole; and that 
though there is order in the parts of human life, yet there is confusion 
in the whole; or, in short, that though the parts possess union from 
being directed to one end, yet the whole is dispersed and unconnected: 
for, if this were admitted, parts would be more honourable than the 
whole; though the former subsist for the sake of the latter, and not the 
latter for the sake of the former. Hence it is necessary that there should 
be a certain end of the human race, and that it should consist in whose 
energies through which it may imitate as much as possible things 
supernal; by science speculating things natural, human and divine; by 
prudence properly managing human affairs; and by piety cultivating and 
venerating divinity. An end, therefore, of this kind requires a twofold 
life, consisting both in action and contemplation, yet so constituted as 
that action may subsist for the sake of contemplation, as that which is 
more excellent and divine. 

Plato in this dialogue demonstrates that this end can alone be obtained 
by the human race, under the government of a king who possesses 
consummate probity and science. Hence employing a most accurate 
division which is essentially necessary to definition and science, and in 
which Plato and his genuine disciples excelled in a transcendent degree, 
he Homerically denominates a king the shepherd and curator of the 
human race.“ This king, too, he compares to a physician; since such 
a one, by imposing laws both on the willing and the unwilling, procures 
salutary remedies for his subjects. But he more frequently calls a 
governor and curator of his kind, a politician than a king, signifying by 
this that he will be so humane and mild, that among the citizens he will 
appear to be a fellow-citizen, and will evince that he is rather superior 
to them in justice, prudence and science, than in any other endowments. 
He likewise asserts), that the man who far surpasses all others in 


justice and prudence is born a king, though he should live the life of a 
private individual: and it may be collected from his other dialogues as 
his opinion, that royal authority should be given to the older and more 
worthy, a senate of whom should be the colleagues of the king, forming, 
as it were, a certain aristocracy, or government of the most excellent 
men. As he proves too in this dialogue that a royal surpasses every 
other form of government, he likewise shows that a tyranny is the worst 
kind of dominion, since it governs neither by law nor intellect, but by 
unrestrained impulse and arbitrary will. As the next in excellence to a 
royal government, he praises an aristocracy, but reprobates an oligarchy, 
or the government of a few: and he considers a popular government as 
deserving praise in the third degree, if it governs according to law. After 
this he discusses the duty of a king, and shows that it consists in 
providing such things as are necessary for the human race, and especially 
such as contribute to its felicity, in prudently judging what arts are 
subservient to this end in peace and war, in public and private conduct; 
and in exercising sovereign authority in conjunction with the senate. 

With respect to what he says of the motion of the spheres and the 
kingdoms of Saturn and Jupiter, the mystic meaning of this fabulous 
narration will be unfolded in the notes on this dialogue. 
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THE 
POLITICUS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES, A GUEST 
THEODORUS, AND SOCRATES JUN 


Soc. I am greatly indebted to you, Theodorus, for making me 
acquainted with Theetetus and this guest. 

THEO. Perhaps, Socrates, you will be indebted to me the triple of this, 
after these men have made you a politician and a philosopher. 

Soc. Be it so. But shall we say we have heard this of you, who are 
most skilful in reasoning, and in things pertaining to geometry? 

THEO. What is that, Socrates? 

Soc. That we should consider each of these men as of equal worth, 
though they are more remote from each other in honour than accords 
with the analogy of your art. 

THEO. By our God Ammon, Socrates, you have properly, justly, and 
promptly reproved me for my error in computation! But I shall speak 
with you about this at some other time. But do not you, O guest, in 
any respect be weary in gratifying us, but discuss for us, in order, either 
a politician first, or, if it is more agreeable to you, a philosopher. 

GUEST. We shall do so, Theodorus, as soon as we attempt this 
discussion, nor shall we desist till we arrive at the end of it. But what 
ought I to do respecting Theztetus here? 

THEO. About what? 

GUEST. Shall we suffer him to rest, and take in his stead Socrates here, 
as our associate in the discussion? Or how do you advise? 

THEO. As you say, take Socrates in his stead: for, both being young 
men, they will easily by resting be able to endure every kind of labour. 

Soc. And indeed, O guest, both of them appear to be allied to me in 
a certain respect. For you say that one of them (Theztetus) appears to 
resemble me in the formation of his face; and the other possesses a 
certain alliance, through having the same name as myself. But it 1s 
requisite that we who are allied should always readily recognize this 
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alliance by discourse. With Theztetus, therefore, I yesterday joined in 
discourse, and to-day I have heard him answering this guest: but neither 
of them has yet discourse with Socrates here. It is, however, proper that 
he should be considered. Let him then answer me some other time, but 
at present let him answer you. 

GUEST. Let it be so, Socrates. Do you hear this, Socrates junior? 

SOC. JUN. I do. 

GUEST. Do you, therefore, assent to what he says? 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. It appears, therefore, that you will be no impediment to our 
discussion; and perhaps it is requisite that much less should I be an 
impediment. But after a sophist, it is necessary, as it appears to me, that 
we should investigate a politician. Tell me, therefore, whether this 
character should be placed among the number of those that possess a 
scientific knowledge. Or how shall we say? 

SOC. JUN. That it ought. 

GUEST. We must, therefore, make a division of the sciences, just as we 
made a division in our investigation of the sophist. 

SOC. JUN. Perhaps so. 

GUEST. But yet it appears to me, Socrates, that we should not divide 
in the same manner. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly not. 

GUEST. But after another manner. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. Who then can find the political path? For it is requisite to 
find it, and, separating it from other things, to impress it with one idea, 
and, marking the other deflections, with another species, to make our 
soul conceive that all the sciences are comprehended in two species. 

Soc. JUN. I think, O guest, that this is your business, and not mine. 

GUEST. But indeed, Socrates, it is also requisite that ıt should be your 
when it becomes apparent to us. 

SOc. JUN. You speak well. 

GUEST. Are not, therefore, the arithmetic, and certain other arts allied — 
to this, divested of action, and do they not afford knowledge alone? 

SOC. JUN. Yes. 

GUEST. But those arts which pertain to architecture, and the whole 
of manual operation, possess, as it were, science connate with actions, 
and at the same time give completion to bodies produced by them, 
which before this had not a being. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 
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GUEST. After this manner, therefore, divide all sciences, calling one 
practic, and the other gnostic alone. 

SOC. JUN. Let there be, therefore, one whole science, and two species 
of it. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, shall we consider and denominate a 
politician, a king, a despot, and the governor of a family, as one and the 
same thing? Or shall we say there are as many arts pertaining to these 
as there are names? Or rather follow me hither. 

Soc. JUN. Whither? 

= GUEST. To the consideration of this. If any private person is able to 
advise sufficiently a public physician, is it not necessary to call him by 
the name of that art which he who is advised professes? 

SOC. JUN. Yes. 

GUEST. And if any private person is able to give advice to a king, 
shall we not say that such a one possesses that science which the king 
himself ought to possess? 

SOC. JUN. We shall. 

GUEST. But is not the science of a true king royal? 

SOC. JUN. Yes. 

GUEST. And may not he who possesses this science, whether he is a 
private man, or a ruler, be in every respect rightly called, according to 
this art, royal? 

SOc. JUN. He may, justly. 

GUEST. And are not the governor of a family and a despot the same? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But what? Is it of any consequence, with respect to empire, 
whether the city is of a small or of an ample size? 

SOC. JUN. It is of no consequence. 

GUEST. It is evident, therefore (which is the thing we were just now 
inquiring), that there is one science respecting all these. But we do not 
think it is of any consequence whether any one denominates this science 
royal, or political, or economic. 

SOC. JUN. For of what consequence can it be? 

GUEST. This too is evident, that every king is able to do but a little 
with his hands, and the whole of his body, towards the possession of 
empire, but much by the wisdom and strength of his soul. 

SOC. JUN. It is evident. 

GUEST. Are you willing, therefore, we should say that a king is more 
allied to the gnostic than to the manual, and, in short, to the practic 
science? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 
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GUEST. We must, therefore, combine into the same the political 
science and a politician, the royal science and a royal man, as all these 
are one thing. 

SOc. JUN. It ts evident. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, proceed in an orderly manner, and after this 
divide the gnostic science. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Attend, then, and inform me whether we can apprehend any 
way of escape in this. 

SOc. JUN. Tell me of what kind. 

GUEST. Of this kind. There is a certain logistic art. 

SOC. JUN. There ts. 

GUEST. And this I think entirely belongs to the gnostic arts. 

Soc. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But the logistic art knows the difference in numbers. shall 
we, therefore, attribute to it any further employment than that of 
distinguishing and judging about things known? 

SOC. JUN. Why? 

GUEST. For no architect works himself, but rules over workmen. 

SOC. JUN. It ts so. 

GUEST. And he imparts indeed knowledge, but not manual operation. 

SOC. JUN. He does. 

GUEST. He may justly, therefore, be said to participate of the gnostic 
science. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But I think this belongs to the office of a judge, not to possess 
the end, nor to be liberated, in the same manner as the reckoner is 
liberated, but to order every manual operator that portion of work 
which is adapted to him, till that which they are commanded to do 
receives its completion. 

SOc. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. Are not, therefore, all such things as these gnostic, and 
likewise such as are consequent to the logistic art? And do not these ` 
two genera differ from each other in judgment and mandate? 

Soc. JUN. They appear to do so. 

GUEST. If, therefore, we should divide the whole of the gnostic 
science into two parts, denominating the one mandatory, and the other 
judicial, may we not say that we have made an elegant division? 

SOC. JUN. Yes, according to my opinion. 

GUEST. But those that do any thing in common are delighted when 
they accord with each other. 
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Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. As far, therefore, as we accord in this particular we shall bid 
farewell to the opinions of others. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Come, then, inform me in which of these arts we must place 
a royal character. Must we place him in the judicial art, as a certain 
spectator? Or rather, shall we place him in the commanding art, acting 
as a despot? 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly, rather in this. 

' GUEST. Let us again consider whether the commanding art admits of 
distinction. For it appears to me, that as the art of a huckster differs 
from his art who sells his own goods, so the royal genus from the genus 
of public criers. 

SOc. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. Hucksters, first receiving the saleable works of others, 
afterwards sell them again themselves. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. In like manner, the tribe of criers, receiving the mandates of 
others, again imparts them to others. 

SOC. JUN. Most true. 

GUEST. What then? Shall we mingle the royal into the same with the 
interpretative, commanding, prophetic, and przconic' genus, and with 
many other arts allied to these, all which have this in common that they 
command? Or are you willing that, as we just now assimilated, we 
should at present assimilate a name? since this genus of those who 
command their own concerns is nearly without a name. And thus we 
shall so divide these as to place the royal genus among the number of 
those that command their own concerns, neglecting every other 
particular, which any one may denominate as he pleases. For our 
method was adopted for the sake of a ruler, and not for the sake of the 
contrary. 

SOC. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Since, therefore, this is sufficiently separated from those, and 
is brought by division from that which is foreign to that which is 
domestic, it is necessary that this again should be divided, if we have yet 
any compliant section in this. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And, indeed, it appears that we have. But follow me in 
dividing. 


t Pertaining to criers. 


Soc. JUN. Whither? 

GUEST. Do we not find that all such as rule by command issue out 
their commands for the sake of the generation of something? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And, indeed, it is not in every respect difficult to give a 
twofold division to all generated natures. 

Soc. JUN. After what manner? 

GUEST. Some among all of them are animated, and others are 
inanimate. 

SOc. JUN. They are so. 

GUEST. If we wish to cut the commanding division into these parts 
of the gnostic science, we should accordingly cut them. 

SOc. JUN. According to what? 

GUEST. One part of it should be assigned to the genera of inanimate 
natures, and the other to the genera of such as are animated. And thus 
the whole will receive a twofold division. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. One part, therefore, we must omit, and resume the other; the 
whole of which we must again divide into two parts. 

SOC. JUN. But inform me which of these is to be resumed. 

GUEST. By all means, that which rules over animals. For it is not the 
province of the royal science to command things inanimate, like the 
architectonic science; but, being of a more generous nature, it always 
possesses its power in animals, and about things pertaining to them. 

SOc. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. With respect to the generation and nurture of animals, 
attention to the latter is confined to one animal, but the care belonging 
to the former extends in common to the whole herd. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. But we do not find that the attention of the politic science is 
of a private nature, like that of an ox-driver, or an equerry; but it is 
rather similar to the attention paid by him who feeds horses and oxen. 

SOC. JUN. This appears to be the case. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, with respect to the nurture of animals, 
shall we denominate the nurture of a flock the common nurture of 
many, or a certain common nutrition? 

SOC. JUN. Both may be adopted in discourse. 

GUEST. You have answered well, Socrates. And if you avoid paying 
serious attention to names, you will appear in old age to be more rich 
in intellectual prudence. Let us, therefore, now do as you advise. But 
do you understand how some one, by showing that the nurture of a 
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herd is twofold, will render that which is now investigated in things 
double, to be sought after 1n halves? 

SOC. JUN. I endeavour to do so: and it appears to me that there is one 
kind of nurture of men, and another of brutes. 

GUEST. You have divided in every respect promptly and valiantly. 
We must however to the utmost of our power be careful that we may 
not suffer this again. 

Soc. JUN. What? 

GUEST. That we do not take away one small part in opposition to 
many and great parts, nor yet take it away without species, but always 
in conjunction with species. For it is most beautiful to separate 
immediately the object of inquiry from other things, if the separation is 
rightly made; just as you a little before hastily thought respecting 
division, in consequence of perceiving the discourse tending to mankind. 
Though indeed, my friend, it is not safe to divide with subtilty: but it 
is more safe to proceed dividing through media; for thus we shall more 
readily meet with ideas. But the whole of this confers to the objects of 
our investigation. 

SOC. JUN. How do you mean, O guest? 

GUEST. I will endeavour to speak yet more clearly, on account of the 
benevolence of your nature, Socrates. It is impossible, therefore, to 
evince the things now proposed in such a manner that nothing shall be 
wanting: but yet we must endeavour to rise a little higher in our 
speculation, for the sake of perspicuity. 

SOC. JUN. In what respect then do you say we have not just now 
rightly divided? 

GUEST. In this respect, that if any one should attempt to give a 
twofold division to the human genus, he would divide just as many of 
the present day divide. For these separate the Grecian genus apart from 
all others, as one thing; and denominate all other kinds of men, which 
are innumerable, unmixt, and discordant with each other, by one 
appellation, that of Barbarians; and through this one appellation, the 
genus itself appears to them to be one. But this is just as if some one, 
thinking that number should be divided into two species, should cut off 
ten thousand from all numbers, as one species, and, giving one name to 
all the rest, should think that this genus will become separate and 
different from the other through the appellation. He however will 
divide in a more beautiful manner, and more according to species, and 
a two-fold division, who cuts number into the even and odd, and the 
human species into male and female; and who then separates the Lydians 
or Phrygians, or certain other nations, from all others, when he is 


incapable of finding the genus and at the same time part of each of the 
divided members. 

SOC. JUN. Most right. But inform me, O guest, how any one may 
more clearly know that genus and part are not the same, but different 
from each other. 

GUEST. O Socrates, best of men, you enjoin me no trifling thing. 
And, indeed, we have now wandered further from our proposed 
discourse than 1s fit; and yet you order us to wander still more. Now, 
therefore, let us again return thither, whence we have digressed, as it is 
fit we should; and hereafter we will at leisure investigate the question 
proposed by you. However, do not by any means think that you have 
heard this clearly determined from me. 

SOC. JUN. What? 

GUEST. That species and part are different from each other. 

SOc. JUN. Why so? 

GUEST. When any thing 1s a species of something, it is also necessary 
that it should be a part of the thing of which it is said to be the species: 
but it is by no means necessary that a part should be a species. Always 
consider me, therefore, Socrates, as asserting this rather than that. 

SOC. JUN. Be tt so. 

GUEST. But inform me after this. 

SOc. JUN. What? 

GUEST. Respecting that whence we have digressed hither. For I think 
that we principally digressed in consequence of your being asked how 
the nurture of a herd should be divided, and very readily answering that 
there were two kinds of animals, the one human, and the other 
comprehending the whole of the brutal species. 

SOC. JUN. True. 

GUEST. And you then appeared to me, having taken away a part, to 
have thought that the remainder should be left as one genus of all 
brutes, because you could call all of them by the same name, viz. brutes. 

SOC. JUN. These things were so. 

GUEST. But this, O most valiant of men, is just as if some other ` 
prudent animal, as for instance a crane, should after your manner call 
cranes rational, thus exalting himself, and consider them as forming one 
genus among other animals, but, comprehending all the rest together 
with men, should perhaps denominate them nothing else than brutes. 
We should endeavour, therefore, to avoid every thing of this kind. 

SOC. JUN. How? 

GUEST. By not dividing every genus of animals, that we may be less 
exposed to this mistake. 
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SOC. JUN. For there is no occasion. 

GUEST. We, therefore, then erred in this respect. 

SOC. JUN. In what respect? 

GUEST. That part of the gnostic science which is commanding was 
determined by us to be of that kind which is employed in the nurture 
of animals, viz. of gregarious animals. Was it not? 

SOC. JUN. It was. 

GUEST. The whole animal genus, therefore, was then divided into the 
tame and wild. For those animals that are naturally capable of being 


rendered gentle are called tame; but those that are not are denominated 
wild. 


SOC. JUN. Well said. 
GUEST. But the science which we are in search of, was and ts in tame 


animals, and is to be investigated among such of these as are gregarious. 
Is it not so? 


SOC. JUN. Yes. 
GUEST. We must not, therefore, divide as then, looking to all animals, 


nor must we divide hastily, in order that we may rapidly comprehend 
the politic science. For this would cause us to suffer that which the 
proverb speaks of. 

SOC. JUN. What is that? 

GUEST. By dividing too hastily, we shall finish more slowly. 

SOC. JUN. And it would very properly cause us to suffer, O guest. 

GUEST. Be it so then. But let us again from the beginning endeavour 
to divide the common nurture of animals. For perhaps the discourse 
itself being brought to a conclusion will more clearly unfold that which 
you desire. But tell me this. 


SOC. JUN. What? | 
GUEST. What perhaps you have often heard from certain persons. 


For I do not think you have met with those who tame fish about the 
Nile, or the royal lakes. But perhaps you have been a spectator of the 


taming of these in fountains. 
SOC. JUN. I have been a spectator of this, and I have heard of the 


former from many. 
GUEST. You have likewise heard and believe that geese and cranes are 


fed by certain persons, though you have never wandered about the 


Thessalian plains. 


SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 
GUEST. I have asked you all these questions, because the nurture of 


herds of animals is partly aquatic, and partly terrestrial. 
SOC. JUN. It 1s so. 


GUEST. Does it not, therefore, appear to you, as well as to me, that 
the science respecting the common nurture of animals should receive a 
twofold division, and that one part should be denominated that which 
nourishes in moisture, and the other that which nourishes in dryness? 

SOC. JUN. It does appear to me. 

GUEST. But we do not in the same manner inquire to which of these 
arts the royal science belongs. For it 1s evident to every one. 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. For every one can divide the nurture of herds in dryness. 

SOC. JUN. How? 

GUEST. Into the volant and gradient. 

SOC. JUN. Most true. 

GUEST. That the political science, however, is to be investigated 
among gradient animals, is, as I may say, obvious to the most stupid. 
Or do you not think it is? 

SOc. JUN. I do. 

GUEST. But it is requisite that, dividing the art of feeding animals, like 
an even number, we should show that it is twofold. 

SOc. JUN. This is evident. 

GUEST. Moreover, the part to which our discourse impels us appears 
to extend itself in two certain paths; the one being short, in consequence 
of separating a small from a large part; but the other long, from 
preserving that precept which we mentioned before, that we ought to 
divide through media, as this is the most ample division. It is permitted 
us, therefore, to proceed in either of these paths, as is most agreeable to 
us. 

SOC. JUN. Is it then impossible to proceed in both? 

GUEST. Not in both at once, O wonderful youth! But it is evident 
that it is possible to proceed in them separately. 

SOC. JUN. I will choose, therefore, to proceed in each apart from the 
other. 

GUEST. It is easy so to do, since what remains is but short. In the 
beginning, indeed, and middle of our journey we should have found it ` 
difficult to comply with this mandate. But now, since it appears to be 
best, let us first proceed in the longer road. For, as we have but 
recently engaged in this affair, we shall more easily journey through it. 
But look to the division. 

SOC. JUN. Say what it is. 

GUEST. The pedestrian genus of such tame animals as are gregarious 
must be divided by us according to nature. 

Soc. JUN. Why? 
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GUEST. Because they must be divided into such as are without horns, 
and into such as are horned. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. Dividing then the art of feeding pedestrian animals, describe 
the condition of each part. For, if you should be willing to name them, 
you would be involved in difficulties more than is becoming. 

SOC. JUN. How then is it proper to speak of them? 

GUEST. Thus. Since the science of feeding animals receives a twofold 
division, one member of it consists in the horned part of the flock, but 
the other in that part which is without horns. 

SOC. JUN. Let these things be so said: for they are sufhciently shown 
to be so. 

GUEST. Again, therefore, it will appear to us, that a king feeds a 
certain herd of mutilated hornless animals. 

SOC. JUN. For how is it possible this should not be evident? 

GUEST. Breaking this, therefore, in pieces, we will endeavour to 
exhibit that which is transacted by a king. 

SOC. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, are you willing we should divide this 
herd into what is called the fissured and the solid hoof? Or shall we 
divide it into common and private generation? For you understand me. 

SOC. JUN. What kind of generation do you mean? 

GUEST. That of horses and asses, which naturally generate from each 
other. 

SOc. JUN. They do. 

GUEST. But the remaining species, belonging to the one herd of tame 
animals, do not promiscuously mingle with each other, but those only 
of the same kind copulate together. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But whether does the political science appear to take care of 
the common, or of the private generation of animals? 

SOC. JUN. It is evident that it takes care of the unmingled generation 
of animals. 

GUEST. It is evident, then, as it seems, that we should give a twofold 
division to this, as we did to the preceding particulars. 

SOC. JUN. It 1s indeed necessary. 

GUEST. But we have already nearly separated into minute parts every 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is not fit to rank 
the genus of dogs among gregarious cattle. 

SOC. JUN. It is not. But how shall we divide these two? 
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GUEST. After that manner, which it is just you and Theztetus should 
adopt in distributing, since you have touched on geometry. 

Soc. JUN. What manner is that? 

GUEST. By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the diameter. 

SOc. JUN. How do you say? 

GUEST. Is the condition of the human genus in any other way 
naturally adapted to progression than as a diameter, in power a biped? 

SOC. JUN. In no other way. 

GUEST. But again, the condition of the remaining genus is, according 
to the power of our power, a diameter, since it naturally consists of 
twice two feet. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly understand what you 
wish to evince. 

GUEST. But besides these things, do we perceive, Socrates, a 
circumstance worthy of laughter, which happened to us in making the 
former division? 

SOC. JUN. What 1s that? 

GUEST. The human genus, mingled and concurring with a genus the 
most generous and tractable of all others. 

SOc. JUN. I perceive it, and likewise that it is a very absurd 
circumstance. 

GUEST. Is it not fit that the slowest things should arrive last of all? 

SOC. JUN. It 1s. 

GUEST. But we do not perceive this, that a king appears still more 
ridiculous when running together with the herd, and performing his 
course in conjunction with him who is exercised in the best manner 
with respect to a tractable life. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. For now, Socrates, that is more apparent which was said by 
us in our investigation of a sophist. 

Soc. JUN. What is that? 

GUEST. That, in such a method of discourse as this, he neither pays 
more attention to what is venerable than what is not, nor does he prefer ` 
the small to the great, but always accomplishes that which is most true. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. After this, that you may not accuse me, as you have inquired 
what is the shorter way to the definition of a king, | will, in the first 
place, consider this. 

SOC. JUN. By all means, do so. 

GUEST. But [ say that a gradient animal ought to have been divided 
by us above into the biped and quadruped genus; and perceiving that 
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man then alone remained in conjunction with the volant genus, the 
biped herd should again have been divided into the winged and without 
wings. But this division being made, and being evinced by that art 
which is the nurse of men, a political and royal character should be 
placed over it, like a charioteer, and the reins of the city should be given 
to him, in consequence of this science being adapted to him. 

SOC. JUN. You have answered me beautifully, and as if you had been 
discharging a debt; and you have added a digression, by way of interest, 
and as the completion of your discourse. 

' GUEST. Come, then, let us conject, by recurring from the beginning 
to the end, the discourse concerning the name of the politic art. 

SOC. JUN. By all means. 

GUEST. One part, therefore, of the gnostic science was asserted by us 
in the beginning to be of a commanding nature; and we said that the 
part of this science which commands from itself was assimilated to this. 
Again, we asserted that the nurture of animals was apart of the self- 
commanding science, and that this was not the smallest part. Likewise, 
that the nurture of herds was a species of the nurture of animals; and 
that the art which is nutritive of animals without horns, especially 
belongs to the art of feeding pedestrian animals. Again, it is necessary 
to connect not less than the triple of this part, if any one is desirous of 
comprehending it in one name, viz. the science of an unmingled genus 
of feeding. But a section from this, which alone remains, and which 
feeds men, as ranking among bipeds, is the part which we are now 
exploring, and which we denominate royal, and at the same time 
political. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Do you therefore think, Socrates, that we have really done 
well, as you say? 

SOC. JUN. In what? 

GUEST. I mean that the thing proposed by us has been in every 
respect and sufficiently discussed. Or has our investigation been 
particularly deficient in this, that it has given, indeed, a description of 
the thing, but such a one as is not perfectly finished? 

SOC. JUN. How do you say? 

GUEST. I will endeavour to explain my meaning more clearly. 

SOC. JUN. Do so. 

GUEST. Since, therefore, it has appeared that there are many pastoral 
arts, the politic science is one of these, and is the curator of one certain 
herd. 

SOC. JUN. It 1s. 
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GUEST. Our discourse defined this to be neither the nurse of horses, 
nor of any other brutes, but to be the common nutritive science of men. 

SOC. JUN. It did so. 

GUEST. But let us contemplate the difference of all shepherds and 
kings. 

SOC. JUN. What is the difference? 

GUEST. If any one possessing the name of another art should assert 
and vindicate to himself the nutrition in common of the human herd, 
what should we say? 

SOc. JUN. How 1s this? 

GUEST. Just as if all merchants, husbandmen, and cooks, and besides 
these the professors of gymnastic, and the genus of physicians, should 
verbally oppose the shepherds of the human race, whom we have called 
politicians, and should assert that the care of nurturing men belonged to 
them, and that they were not only shepherds of the herds of men, but 
even of rulers themselves. 

SOC. JUN. And would not their assertion be right? 

GUEST. Perhaps so. And let us also consider this. For we know that 
no one would contend with a herdsman about things of this kind; since 
he is, doubtless, the nurse, the physician, and as it were brideman of a 
herd, and is alone skilled in the obstetric art respecting parturition and 
offspring. No one, besides, is better calculated, by such sport and music 
as the nature of cattle is capable of receiving, of consoling, and by 
alluring arts mitigating, with instruments, or the mere mouth, the herd 
committed to his care. And the same may be said of other shepherds. 
Or may it not? 

SOC. JUN. Most right. 

GUEST. How, then, will our discourse respecting a king appear to be 
right and entire, since we assert that he alone is the shepherd and nurse 
of the human herd, when at the same time ten thousand others contend 
for the same office? 

SOC. JUN. By no means. 

GUEST. Did we not, therefore, a little before very properly fear, when ` 
we suspected lest we should only introduce a certain royal figure, and 
should not perfectly define a political character, unless we comprehended 
those that are connected with this character, and who profess themselves 
to be equally shepherds; and, separating a king from them, alone 
exhibited him pure? 

SOc. JUN. Our fear, indeed, was most right. 

GUEST. This therefore, Socrates, must be done by us, unless we intend 
to disgrace our discourse at the end. 


SOC. JUN. But this must by no means take place. 

GUEST. Again, therefore, we must proceed in another way from 
another beginning. 

SOC. JUN. In what way? 

GUEST. By nearly inserting a jest. For it is requisite to employ a 
copious part of a long fable,’ and to act in the same manner with what 
remains of our discussion, as we did above, viz. always to take away a 
part from a part, till we arrive at the summit of our inquiry. Is it not 
proper to act in this manner? 

Soc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Give me then, after the manner of boys, all your attention to 
the fable: for you are not very much removed from puerile years. 

SOC. JUN. Only relate it. 

GUEST. There were then, and still will be, many memorials of ancient 
affairs; and among others, there is one prodigious relation respecting the 
contention of Atreus and Thyestes. For you have heard and remember 
what 1s then said to have happened. 

SOC. JUN. Perhaps you speak of the prodigy respecting the golden 

ram. 
GUEST. By no means: but respecting the mutation of the rising and 
setting of the sun, and the other stars. For whence they now rise they 
did then set: and their rising was from a contrary place. Divinity, 
therefore, then giving a testimony to Atreus, changed the heavens into 
the present figure. 

SOc. JUN. This also is reported. 

GUEST. We have likewise heard from many respecting the kingdom 
of which Saturn was the founder. 

SOC. JUN. We have from very many. 

GUEST. And were not those ancient men born from the earth, and 
not generated from each other? 

Soc. JUN. This also is one of the things which are said to have 
happened formerly. 

GUEST. All these things, therefore, proceed from the same 
circumstance, and ten thousand others besides these, and which are still 
more wonderful. But, through length of time, some of them have 
become extinct, and others are related in a dispersed manner, separate 
from each other. But that circumstance which is the cause of this taking 
place has not been mentioned by any one. It must, however, now be 
related: for the relation will contribute to the demonstration of the 
nature of a king. 
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SOC. JUN. You speak most beautifully. Speak, therefore, and do not 
omit any thing. 

GUEST. Hear, then. Divinity himself sometimes conducts this 
universe in its progression, and convolves it: but at another time he 
remits the reins of his government, when the periods of the universe 
have received a convenient measure of time. But the world is again 
spontaneously led round to things contrary, since it is an animal, and is 
allotted wisdom from him who cooperated with it from the first in 
harmonizing all its parts with the whole. This progression, however, to 
things contrary is naturally implanted in it through the following cause. 

Soc. JUN. Through what cause? 

GUEST. To subsist always according to the same, and in a similar 
manner, and to be the same, alone belongs to the most divine of all 
things: but the nature of body 1s not of this order. But that which we 
call heaven and the world, receives many and blessed gifts from its 
producing cause. However, as it participates of body, it cannot be 
entirely void of mutation: nevertheless, as far as it is able, it is moved in 
the same, and according to the same, with one lation. Hence it is 
allotted a circular motion, because there is the smallest mutation of its 
motion. But nearly nothing is able to revolve itself, except that which 
is the leader of all things that are moved. And it is not lawful that this 
should at one time move in one way, and at another time in a different 
way. From all this, therefore, it must be said, that the world neither 
always revolves itself, nor that the whole of it is always convolved by 
Divinity with twofold and contrary convolutions: nor, again, that two 
certain Gods convolve it, whose decisions are contrary to each other. 
But that must be asserted which we just now said, and which alone 
remains, that at one time it 1s conducted by another divine cause, 
receiving again an externally acquired life, and a renewed immortality 
from the demiurgus; but that at another time, when he remits the reins 
of government, it proceeds by itself, and, being thus left for a time, 
performs many myriads of retrograde revolutions, because it is most 
great, and most equally balanced, and accomplishes its progressions with ` 
the smallest foot. 

SOC. JUN. All that you have said appears to be very probable. 

GUEST. From what has been said, therefore, we may now, by a 
reasoning process, apprehend that circumstance which we said was the 
cause of all wonderful things. For it is this very thing. 

SOc. JUN. What? 

GUEST. That the circular motion of the universe is at one time 
accomplished as at present, and at another time in a contrary manner. 
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SOc. JUN. But how is this the cause of all wonderful things? 

GUEST. It is requisite to think that this mutation is the greatest and 
most perfect of all the celestial conversions. 

SOC. JUN. It is likely. 

GUEST. It is proper, therefore, to think that the greatest mutations 
then happen to us who are the inhabitants of the world. 

Soc. JUN. And this also is likely. 

GUEST. But do we not know that the nature of animals sustains with 
difficulty great, numerous, and all-various mutations? 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Hence, the greatest corruptions of other animals then 
necessarily take place, and very few of the human race remain. And to 
these many other wonderful and novel circumstances at the same time 
happen; but this is the greatest, and follows that revolution of the 
universe in which a conversion is effected contrary to the present. 

SOc. JUN. What circumstance do you mean? 

GUEST. That which takes place the first of all, when, in whatever age 
a mortal animal is constituted, he is no longer seen advancing to old age, 
but is again changed to the contrary, and naturally becomes, as it were, 
younger and more delicate. The white hairs, too, of those more 
advanced in years then became black,‘ and the cheeks of those that had 
beards became smooth; and thus each was restored to the past flower of 
his age. The bodies, likewise, of such as were in the bloom of youth, 
becoming smoother and smaller every day and night, again returned to 
the nature of a child recently born: and such were assimilated to this 
nature, both in soul and body. And at length their bodies, rapidly 
wasting away, perished. But the dead bodies of those who at that time 
died through violence were in like manner immanifestly, and in a few 
days, corrupted. 

SOC. JUN. But what was then, O guest, the generation of animals, and 
after what manner were they produced from each other? 

GUEST. It is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was no 
generation of one thing from another. But, as it is said that there was 
once an earth-born race, this race was at that period restored back again 
from the earth. This information, too, was delivered to us by those our 
first progenitors, who lived immediately after the close of the last 


t Plato, in what he here asserts of the Saturnian age, wonderfully accords with 
Orpheus, who, as we are informed by Proclus in Plat. Theol. lib. v [TTS vol. VII, p. 
320], mystically says, "that the hairs of the face of Saturn are always black, and never 
become hoary.” 
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revolution. For they were public witnesses of the truth of our 
assertions, which at present are disbelieved, though improperly, by the 
multitude. For I think this particular ought to be attended to, as 
consequent to a part of the narration. For, if old men tended to the 
nature of boys, it follows, that such as were dead, but laid in the earth, 
must be again restored from thence, revive again, and follow that 
revolution of the universe, in which generation is convolved in a 
contrary order; and that the earth-born race, which according to this 
reason 1s necessarily produced, should thus be denominated and defined, 
viz. such of them as Divinity has transferred into another destiny. 

SOc. JUN. This very much follows from what has been said above. 
But with respect to the life which you say was under the power of 
Saturn, did it subsist in those revolutions, or in these? For it is evident 
that the mutation of the stars and the sun happens in both these 
revolutions. 

GUEST. You follow the discourse well. But, in answer to your 
question respecting all things being produced spontaneously for 
mankind, this by no means ıs the case in the present, but happened in 
the former revolution. For then divinity was first the ruler and curator 
of the whole circulation; just as now the several parts of the world are 
locally distributed by ruling Gods. Divine demons, too, were allotted, 
after the manner of shepherds, animals according to genera and herds; 
each being sufficient for all things pertaining to the several particulars 
over which he presided. So that there was nothing rustic, no mutual 
rapine, no war, nor sedition of any kind; and ten thousand other things 
took place, which are the consequences of such a period. But what is 
said respecting the spontaneous life of these men is asserted because 
Divinity himself fed them, and was their curator; just as men who are 
of a more divine, are the shepherds of brutes, who are of a baser, nature. 
In consequence, too, of men being fed by Divinity, there were no 
polities, nor possessions of women and children. For all these were 
restored to life from the earth, and without having any recollection of 
former events. But all such things as these were absent. The ` 
inhabitants, too, had fruits in abundance from oaks, and many other 
trees, which did not grow through the assistance of agriculture, but were 
spontaneously given by the earth. And for the most part they were 
naked, slept without coverlids, and were fed in the open air. For the 
temperament of the seasons was innoxious to them. They had soft beds, 
too, from grass, which germinated in unenvying abundance from the 
earth. And thus, Socrates, you have heard what was the life of men 
under the reign of Saturn: but you yourself have seen what the 


condition of the present life is, which is said to be under Jupiter. But 
are you able, and likewise willing, to judge which of these is the more 
happy? 

SOC. JUN. By no means. 

GUEST. Are you willing, therefore, that I should after a manner judge 
for you? 

Soc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. If, therefore, those that were nurtured by Saturn in so much 
leisure, and with the power not only of conversing with men, but with 
brutes, used all the above-mentioned particulars for the purpose of 
philosophy, associating with brutes and with each other, and inquiring 
of every nature which had a perceptive power of its own, in what 
respect it differed from others as to the common possession of prudence; 
from all this it may be easily inferred, that the men of those times were 
incomparably more happy than those that exist at present. But if, being 
abundantly filled with meats and drinks, their discourses with each 


other, and with brutes, were such as at present they are related to have 
been, from this also, in my opinion, their superior felicity may be very 
easily inferred. At the same time, however, we shall dismiss these 
particulars till some sufficient judge of them shall arise, who will unfold 
to us whether the men of that period were inclined to sciences and 
discourse. But let us now relate on what account we introduced the 
fable, that we may after this bring to a conclusion what remains. For, 
after the time of all these was consummated, and it was requisite that a 
mutation should take place, and besides this, the whole terrestrial genus 
being consumed, as all the generations of every soul had received their 
completion, and as many seeds having fallen on the earth as were 
destined to each soul, - then the governor of the universe, laying aside 
as it were the handle of his rudder, departed to that place of survey 
whence he contemplates himself. But then fate and connate desire again 
convolved the world. All those Gods, therefore, who govern locally, in 
conjunction with the greatest demon, knowing what had now 
happened, again deprived the parts of the world of their providential 
care. But the world becoming inverted, conflicting with itself, and being 
agitated by an impulse contrary to its beginning and end, and likewise 
making an abundant concussion in itself, produced again another 
corruption of all-various animals. After these things, however, and the 
expiration of a sufficient length of time, the tumult, confusion, and 
concussions ceased, and the world, becoming tranquil and adorned, again 
proceeded in its usual course, possessing a providential care and 
dominion, both over itself and the natures which it contains; 
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remembering to the utmost of its power, the instructions of the 
demiurgus and father.’ At the beginning, therefore, it accomplished this 
more perfectly, but at the end more remissly. But the cause of this 1s 
the corporeal form of the temperature, and which was nursed together 
with an ancient nature. For it was a participant of much disorder before 
it arrived at the present ornament. For, from its composing artificer, 
indeed, it possesses every good; but, from its former habit, all that 
atrocity and injustice which subsist within the heavens. And these the 
world both possesses from that former habit, and inserts in animated 
natures. The world, therefore, when nourishing the animals which it 
contains, in conjunction with the governor, brings forth small evils, and 
mighty goods: but when it is separated from him, during the nearest 
time of its departure, it conducts all things beautifully. At a more 
distant period, however, and from oblivion being generated in it, the 
property of its former dissonance rules with greater force. And at the 
last period of time it becomes deflorescent; and producing small goods, 
but mingling much of the temperament of things contrary to good, it 
arrives at the danger of both itself, and the natures which it contains, 
being dissolved. Hence that God who adorned the world, then 
perceiving the difficulties under which it labours, and anxious lest, being 
thus tempestuously agitated, it should be dissolved by the tumult, and 
be plunged into the infinite sea of dissimilitude, again resumes the helm, 
and adorns and corrects whatever is diseased and dissolved through the 
inordinate motion of the former period, and renders the world immortal 
and unconscious of age. This, therefore, is the end of the whole 
narration. But this is sufficient to show the nature of a king to such as 
attend to what has been already said. For, the world being again 
converted to the present path of generation, the progression of its age 
apain stopped, and it imparted novel things, the very contraries to what 
it then imparted. For animals proximate to death, on account of their 
smallness, are increased. But bodies recently born from the earth, hoary, 
again dying, descend into the earth; and all other things are transmuted, 
imitating and following the condition of the universe. The imitation, ` 
likewise, of motion, generation, and nutriment, follows all things from 
necessity. For it is no longer possible for an animal to be produced in 
the earth, through other things mutually composing it; but, as the world 
was destined to be the absolute ruler of its own progression, after the 
same manner its parts also were destined by a similar guidance to spring 
forth, generate, and nourish, as far as they are able. But we have now 
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arrived at that for the sake of which the whole of our discourse was 
undertaken. For, with respect to other animals, many particulars, and 
of a prolix nature, might be discussed; such as, from what things they 
are severally composed, and through what causes they were changed: but 
the particulars respecting men are shorter, and more to our purpose. 
For, mankind being destitute of the guardian care of the demon whose 
possession we are, and who is the shepherd of our race, and as many 
animals who are naturally cruel became transported with rage, hence 
men, now imbecil, and without a guard, were torn in pieces by such 
animals. And besides this, men in those first times were unskilful, and 


had no knowledge of the arts, because the earth spontaneously afforded 
them nutriment: but they did not know how to procure it, because they 


were not compelled by any previous necessity. From all these causes 
they were involved in the greatest difficulties. Hence, those gifts which 
are said to have been formerly imparted to us by the Gods were 
imparted with necessary instruction and erudition: fire, indeed, from 
Prometheus,’ but the arts from Vulcan and Minerva. Again, seeds and 
plants were imparted by other divinities; and, in short, all such things 
as are the support of human life. For men, as we have said, were not 
left destitute of the guardian care of the Gods; and it became requisite 
that they also should pay attention to the concerns of life, in the same 
manner as the whole world; in the imitating and following which, 
through all the revolutions of time, we live and are born in a different 
manner at different periods. And let this be the end of the fable. But 
we shall make it useful to discover how far we have erred in the above 
definition of a royal and political character. 

SOC. JUN. In what respect, and how far, do you say we have erred? 

GUEST. Partly less, and in a more generous manner, and partly in a 
greater degree, and more abundantly. 

SOC. JUN. How? 

GUEST. Because, while we were asked respecting a king and politician 
belonging to the present circulation and generation, we adduced a 
shepherd of a herd of men belonging to the contrary period; and in 
consequence of this shepherd being a God, and not a man, we 
transgressed abundantly: but again, because we evinced that this 


shepherd was the governor of the whole city, but yet did not say after 


what manner, in this respect we asserted what is true, but were deficient 


t Prometheus is the inspective guardian of the descent of rational souls; and the fire 
which he imparted to mortals is the rational soul itself, because this like fire naturally 


tends upwards, or, in other words, aspires after incorporeal natures. 
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as to the whole and the perspicuous; and on this account we erred less 
in this latter case than in the former. 

SOC. JUN. True. 

GUEST. We ought, therefore, as it seems, to think that we shall then 
have perfectly described a political character when we have defined the 
mode of governing a city. 

SOC. JUN. Beautifully said. 

GUEST. On this account we related that fable, not only that those 
might be pointed out who oppose the royal character we are now 
investigating with respect to the nurture of a herd, but that we might 
more clearly perceive him who alone ought to be called a pastor, since 
after the manner of a shepherd and herdsman he takes care of the 
nurture of the human race. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine shepherd is 
still greater than that which belongs to a king; and that the politicians 
of the present day are naturally much more similar to subjects than 
governors, and in a manner more allied to these participate of discipline 
and nurture. 

SOC. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But we must not inquire whether they have been more or less 
so, and whether they are naturally so or not. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly not. 

GUEST. Again, therefore, let us thus resume our inquiry. We said, 
then, that there was a self-commanding art respecting animals, which 
took care of them, not privately, but in common; and this art we then 
directly called the herd-nourishing art. Do you recollect? 

SOC. JUN. Yes. 

GUEST. In this, therefore, we erred. For we have not by any means 
comprehended in a definition the political character, nor given it a 
name; but its name as yet flies from us. 

SOC. JUN. How so? | 
GUEST. To nourish the several herds of animals belongs to all other 
shepherds; but we have not given a fit name to the political character, 

which requires the application of something common. 

SOC. JUN. You speak the truth, if this common something can be 
obtained. 

GUEST. But is it not possible to apply healing, as that which is 
common to all things, without either defining nutriment, or any other 
thing? and to introduce another certain art, either pertaining to the 
nurture of herds, or therapeutic, or adapted to take care of something; 
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and thus to comprehend the political character together with others, 
since reason signifies that this ought to be done? 

SOc. JUN. Right. But after this, in what manner must the division be 
made? 

GUEST. As before we divided the herd-nourishing art into the gradient 
and winged tribes, and into the horned and without horns, in the same 
manner we should divide the art pertaining to the care of herds, which 
will thus be similarly comprehended in our discourse, together with the 
kingdom of Saturn. 

' SOC. JUN. It appears so. But go on with your inquiries. 

GUEST. If, then, the name of the art pertaining to the care of herds 
had been thus adopted, no one would have opposed us, as if there were 
no careful attention whatever; just as then it was justly contended, that 
there is no art in us which deserves the appellation of nutritive; and 
that, if there were any such art, it belongs to many things prior to, and 
preferable to, any thing pertaining to kings. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. But no other art endeavours to accomplish this more, and in 
a milder manner, as if it paid a careful attention to the whole of human 
communion, than the royal art. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. But after these things, Socrates, do you perceive how very 
much we have erred about the end? 

Soc. JUN. What kind of error have we committed? 

GUEST. We have erred in this, that though we have conceived that 
there is a certain nutritive art of a biped herd, yet we ought not 
immediately to have called it royal and politic, as if entirely complete. 

SOc. JUN. Why not? 

GUEST. In the first place, as we have said, the name ought to be 
accommodated more to attentive care than to nutriment: and in the next 
place, this attentive care ought to be divided. For it will receive no 
small sections. 

SOc. JUN. Of what kind? 

GUEST. The sections will be a divine shepherd, and a human curator. 

SOc. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. And again, it is necessary to give a twofold distribution to 
human care. 

SOC. JUN. What are the two parts? 

GUEST. The violent and the voluntary. 

SOC. JUN. What then? 


GUEST. And erring in this, with greater ineptitude than is becoming, 
we considered a king and a tyrant as the same, though they are most 
dissimilar both in themselves and in their mode of government. 

SOC. JUN. True. 

GUEST. Now, therefore, again correcting ourselves (as I have already 
said), we shall divide human care into the violent and the voluntary. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. And the violent we shall call tyrannic: but the voluntary, and 
the attention paid to the herds of voluntary biped animals, we shall 
denominate politic. We shall therefore evince, that he who possesses 
this art and care is truly a king and a politician. 

SOC. JUN. And thus the demonstration, O guest, respecting political 
affairs will, as it appears, be perfect. 

GUEST. It will be well for us, Socrates, if this is the case. But it is 
requisite that these things should not only be apparent to you, but 
likewise to me, in common with you. But at present a king appears to 
me not to possess as yet a perfect figure: but just as statuaries, who by 
hastening their work sometimes unseasonably, and adding more and 
larger things than are fit, finish it more slowly; so we at present have 
not only rapidly and magnificently evinced that we erred in the former 
part of our discussion, in consequence of thinking that great paradigms 
should be employed about a king, but we reviled the wonderful bulk of 
the fable, and were compelled to use a greater part of it than was proper. 
On this account, we have made a more prolix demonstration, and have 
not entirely finished the fable. But, indeed, our discourse, like an 
animal, appears to have its exterior delineation sufficiently perfect, but 
is not yet perspicuous, through paint, and the mixture of colours. But 
it is more becoming to exhibit every animal by words and discourse, to 
such as are able to follow the disquisition, than by painting, and the 
whole of manual operation; but other things are to be exhibited through 
the operations of the hand. 

SOC. JUN. This, indeed, is rightly said: but show me why you say you 
have not yet spoken sufficiently. : 

GUEST. It is difficult, O divine youth, to exhibit great things 
perspicuously, without examples. For each of us appears to know all 
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things as in a dream,’ and again to be ignorant of all things according 
to a wakeful perception. 

SOc. JUN. How do you say this? 

GUEST. We appear at present to have moved very absurdly the 
passion respecting science which 1s in us. 

SOc. JUN. In what respect? 

GUEST. The example, O blessed youth, which I have adduced will 
again require an example. 

_ SOc. JUN. Why? Tell me, and do not in any respect be remiss on my 
account. 

GUEST. I will, since you are prepared to follow me. For we know 
what boys do as soon as they have acquired a knowledge of their letters. 

SOc. JUN. What 1s that? 

GUEST. They sufficiently perceive each of the elements in the shortest 
and easiest syllables, and are able to speak the truth concerning them. 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But, being again dubious about these in other syllables, they 
are deceived in opinion and discourse. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. May they not, therefore, thus be easily, and in the most 
beautiful manner, led to things which they do not yet know? 

SOc. JUN. How? 

GUEST. By leading them first to those syllables in which they have 
had right opinions respecting these very same things; but, when we have 
thus led them, to place before them things which they do not yet know; 
and, by comparing them together, to show them that there 1s the same 
similitude and nature in both the complications, till the things conceived 
by true opinion are presented to the view compared with all the 
unknown particulars. But these being presented to the view, and 
examples of them produced, it will cause them to denominate that 
which is different in all the elements of every syllable as different from 
other things; but that which is the same, as always the same, according 
to things the same with itself. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. This, therefore, we sufficiently comprehend, viz. that the 
generation of a paradigm then takes place, when that which is the same 


t The soul possesses a twofold knowledge, one indistinct, but the other distinct, 
scientific, and without ambiguity. For we essentially contain the reasons of things, and 
breathe, as it were, the knowledge of them; but we do not always possess them in 


energy. 
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in another divulsed particular being rightly conceived by opinion, and 
accommodated to each, produces one true opinion of both. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. Shall we therefore wonder, if our soul, suffering the same 
thing naturally about the elements of all things, at one time is 
established in certain particulars by truth itself about each individual 
thing, and at another time fluctuates in other particulars, about all 
things? And that when, in certain commixtions, it thinks rightly, it 
should again be ignorant of these very same things, when it ts 
transferred to long and difficult syllables of things? 

SOC. JUN. There is nothing wonderful in this. 

GUEST. For how, my friend, can any one, beginning from false 
opinion, arrive at any, even the smallest part of truth, and thus acquire 
wisdom? 

SOc. JUN. Nearly no one. 

GUEST. If, therefore, these things naturally subsist in this manner, you 
and I shall not in any respect err, if we first of all endeavour to perceive 
the nature of the whole paradigm in another small and partial paradigm; 
and after this, betaking ourselves to the paradigm of a king, which is the 
greatest of all paradigms, and deriving it from lesser things, endeavour 
again, through a paradigm, to know by art the remedy of political 
affairs, that we may be partakers of wakeful perceptions instead of a 
dream. 

SOc. JUN. Perfectly right. 

GUEST. Again, therefore, let us resume the former part of our 
discourse, viz. that since an innumerable multitude, together with the 
royal genus, doubt respecting the government of a city, it 1s requisite to 
separate all these from the royal genus, and to leave it by itself. And for 
this purpose we said it was requisite that we should have a certain 
paradigm. 

SOC. JUN. And very much so. 

GUEST. But what paradigm can any one adduce which both contains 
political concerns, and is the smallest possible, so that he may ` 
sufficiently find the object of his investigation? Are you willing, by 
Jupiter, unless we have something else at hand, that we choose the 
weaving art? Not the whole, indeed, if it is agreeable to you: for, 
perhaps, the weaving of wool will be sufficient. For it may happen that 
this part being chosen may testify that which we wish to evince. 

SOC. JUN. For why should it not? 

GUEST. Shall we therefore now, with respect to this part of the 
weaving art, act in the same manner as we did above, viz. divide every 
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particular by cutting the parts of parts? and, passing over all things in 
the shortest manner possible, return to that which is useful to our 
present purpose? 

SOc. JUN. How do you say? 

GUEST. My answer to you shall be an explanation of the thing. 

SOC. JUN. You speak most excellently. 

GUEST. Of all the things which we fabricate and possess, some are for 
the sake of doing something, and others are auxiliaries against any 
inconvenience we may suffer. And of auxiliaries, some are 
‘alexipharmic,’ as well divine as human; but others are subservient to 
defence. And of things subservient to defence, some consist of warlike 
apparatus, and others are inclusures. And of inclusures, some are veils, 
and others are defences against heat and cold. But of defences, some are 
coverings, and others are apparel. And of apparel, one part is an under 
veil, and another a surrounding covering. And of surrounding 
coverings, some are simple, and others composite. But of the composite, 
some are perforated, but others are connected together without 
perforation. And of those that are without perforation, some are 
composed from the nerves of things growing out of the earth, but others 
are hairy. And of the hairy, some are conglutinated by water and earth, 
but others are themselves connected together with themselves. To these 
auxiliaries and coverings, which are wrought from the same things being 
bound together, we give the name of garments. But we call that art 
which is especially conversant with garments, vestific, from the thing 
itself, in the same manner as above we called the art respecting a city 
politic. We likewise say that the weaving art, so far as for the most part 
it weaves garments, differs in nothing but the name from the vestific art; 
just in the same manner as we formerly observed that a royal differed 
only nominally from a political character. 

SOC. JUN. Most right. 

GUEST. But after this we should thus reason: that some one may, 
perhaps, think it has been sufhciently shown that the weaving art is 
conversant with garments, but may not be able to perceive, that though 
it is not yet distinguished from things which cooperate near together, it 
is separated from many other things of a kindred nature. 

Soc. JUN. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 

GUEST. You do not understand what has been said, as it seems. It 
appears, therefore, that we should return from the end to the beginning. 
For, if you understand propinquity, we have now separated this from 


t ie. Remedies of evils. 


the weaving art, by distributing the composition of coverings into things 
put under, and things surrounding us. 

SOC. JUN. I understand you. 

GUEST. We have likewise separated every kind of fabrication from 
thread and broom, and all such plantal productions as we just now called 
nerves. We also defined the compressive art, and the composition which 
employs perforation and sewing, which for the most part pertains to the 
currier’s art. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. We also separated the fabrication of simple coverings from 
skins, and of such coverings as are employed in building, and in the 
whole of the tectonic, and in all other arts which are employed in 
stopping the effluxions of water. Also such arts as procure restraints in 
joining, and violent actions, and which are employed about the 
construction of doors, and distribute the parts of the cementing art. We 
have likewise divided the armour-making art, which is a section of the 
great and all-various power effective of defence. We also defined, in the 
very beginning, the whole art of cooking, which is conversant with 
alexipharmics; and we left a certain art, which appears to be that we are 
in pursuit of, viz. which defends against cold, produces woollen 
vestments, and is called the art of weaving. 

SOC. JUN. It seems so. 

GUEST. But we have not yet, O boy, perfectly discussed this matter. 
For he who ts first engaged in the making of garments appears to act in 
a manner directly contrary to the weaver. 

SOC. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. For the work of the weaver is a certain knitting together. 

SOC. JUN. It 1s. 

GUEST. But the work of him who first engages in the making of 
garments consists in dissolving things joined together. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of work is this? 

GUEST. The work of the art of carding wool. Or shall we dare to call 
the art of carding wool the weaving art, and a wool-carder a weaver? 

SOC. JUN. By no means. 

GUEST. But if any one should call the art effective of the thread and 
woof in a loom the weaving art, he would assert a paradox, and give it 
a false name. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But whether shall we say that the whole attention and care of 
the fuller and the mender contribute nothing to the making of 
garments? Or shall we also call these weaving arts? 
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SOC. JUN. By no means. 

GUEST. But all these contend with the power of the weaving art, 
respecting the care and the making of garments; attributing, indeed, to 
it the greatest part, but likewise assigning to themselves great portions 
of the same art. 

Soc. JUN. Enurely so. 

GUEST. Besides these, it further appears requisite, that the arts 
effective of the instruments through which the weaver accomplishes his 
work, should be considered as concauses of every work accomplished by 
‘weaving. 

SOC. JUN. Most right. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, will our discourse about the weaving art, 
a part of which we have chosen, be sufficiently defined, if we assert that 
it is the most beautiful and the greatest of all the arts which are 
employed about woollen garments? Or shall we thus, indeed, speak 
something of the truth, but yet neither clearly nor perfectly till we have 
separated all these arts from it? 

Soc. JUN. This will be the case. 

GUEST. Must we not, therefore, in the next place act in this manner, 
that our discourse may proceed in an orderly series? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. In the first place, therefore, let us consider two arts which 
subsist about all things. 

SOC. JUN. What are they? 

GUEST. One is the concause of generation, and the other is the cause 


itself. 


SOC. JUN. How? 
GUEST. Such arts as do not fabricate the thing itself, but prepare 


instruments for the fabricators, without which instruments the proposed 
work cannot be effected, - these are concauses: but those which fabricate 


the thing itself are causes. 
SOc. JUN. This distinction is reasonable. 


GUEST. In the next place, those arts which produce the distaff, and 
the shuttle, and such other instruments as contribute to the making of 
garments, - all these I call concauses: but those which pay attention to 


and fabricate garments I call causes. 


Soc. JUN. Most right. 
GUEST. But, of causes, it will be proper especially to collect that 


which pertains to the washing of garments, and that which ts skilled in 
mending, and all the therapeutic care about these, since the cosmetic art 
is abundant, and to denominate the whole the fuller’s art. 


SOC. JUN. It will so. 

GUEST. But there is one art comprehending that part which cards 
wool and spins, and likewise every thing pertaining to the making of 
garments, and which is called by all men the wool-working art. 

SOC. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. The art of carding wool, and the half of that art which uses 
the shuttle, and that art which separates from each other things joined 
together, - all these, in short, form a part of the wool-working art, of 
which there are two great parts, one collective, and the other separative. 

SOc. JUN. There are so. 

GUEST. The art of carding wool, therefore, and all those other arts 
which we just now mentioned, belong to the separative part. For that 
art which divides in wool and thread, after one manner with the shuttle, 
and after another with the hands, has all the names which we have just 
now mentioned. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Again, we must take a part of the collective part, and of the 
wool-working art contained in it; but we must pass by all such things 
of a separating nature as we happen to find there, and bisect the wool- 
working art, together with the collective and separative section. 

SOC. JUN. Let us divide them. 

GUEST. It will be proper for you, therefore, Socrates, to divide the 
collective, together with the wool-working part, if we wish to apprehend 
sufficiently the proposed weaving art. 

Soc. JUN. It will be requisite. 

GUEST. It will indeed: and we say, therefore, that one part of it is 
streptic, or conversant with rolling, and the other symplectic, or 
complicative. 

SOC. JUN. Do I then understand you? For you appear to me to say 
that the elaboration of the thread 1s streptic. 

GUEST. Not the elaboration of this only, but likewise of the woof. 
Or can we find any generation of it which ts not streptic? 

SOC. JUN. By no means. 

GUEST. Define also each of these: for perhaps you will find the 
definition seasonable. 

SOc. JUN. In what respect? 

GUEST. In this. We say that the work of the wool-carder, when it is 
drawn out into length and breadth, 1s a certain fracture. 

SOC. JUN. We do. 
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GUEST. This, when it is turned by the distaff, and becomes a solid 
thread, is called stamen: but they say that the art which directs this is 
stemonic, or conversant with stuff to be woven. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. But such things as receive a loose contortion, and by the 
implication of the thread with the attraction of the polish acquire a 
measured softness, - of these we call what is spun the woof, but the art 
itself which presides over these, woof-spinning. 
= SoC. JUN. Most right. 

GUEST. And now that part of the weaving art which we proposed is 
obvious to every one. For, with respect to a part of the collective art 
in the working of wool, when it accomplishes that which is woven by 
a fit knitting together of the woof and the thread, then the whole of the 
thing woven is called a woollen garment, but the art presiding over this, 
textorian. 

SOC. JUN. Most right. 

GUEST. Be it so. But why then did we not immediately answer, that 
the plectic art is that which weaves together the woof and the thread, 
instead of proceeding in a circle, and defining many things in vain? 

SOC. JUN. It does not appear to me, O guest, that we have said any 
thing in vain. 

GUEST. This is not at all wonderful. But perhaps, O blessed youth, 
it will be seen that you will often hereafter fall into this disease. Nor 
is it wonderful. But hear a certain discourse, which is proper to be 
delivered respecting all such particulars as these. 

SOC. JUN. Only relate it. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, in the first place, behold the whole of excess 
and deficiency, that we may praise and blame according to reason 
whatever is said with more prolixity or brevity than is becoming in 
disputations of this kind. 

SOc. JUN. It will be proper so to do. 

GUEST. But I think we shall do right by discoursing about these 
things. 

Soc. JUN. About what things? 

GUEST. About prolixity and brevity, and the whole of excess and 
deficiency. For the art of measuring is conversant with all these. 


SOC. JUN. It 1s. 
GUEST. We will divide it, therefore, into two parts. For it is requisite 


to that after which we are hastening. 
SOc. JUN. Inform me how this division is to be made. 


GUEST. Thus. One part according to the communion of magnitude 
and parvitude with each other; but the other part according to the 
necessary essence of generation. 

SOC. JUN. How do you say? 

GUEST. Does it not appear to you to be natural, that the greater 
ought to be called greater than nothing else than the lesser? and again, 
that the lesser should not be lesser than any thing than the greater? 

SOc. JUN. To me it does. 

GUEST. But what? Must we not say that what surpasses the nature of 
mediocrity, and is surpassed by it, whether in words or actions, is that 
by which especially good and bad men differ from each other? 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. These twofold essences, therefore, and judgments of the great 
and the small must be established; but not, as we just now said, with 
reference to each other only. But, as we now say, they are rather partly 
to be referred to each other, and partly to mediocrity. Are we however 
willing to learn on what account this is requisite? 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. If some one refers the nature of the greater to nothing else 
than the nature of the lesser, he will not refer it to mediocrity. Or will 
he? 

SOc. JUN. He will not. 

GUEST. May we not, therefore, divide the arts themselves, and all 
their works, according to this reasoning? And shall we not entirely take 
away the political science which we are now investigating, and that 
which is called the weaving art? For all such things as these guard 
against that which is more or less than mediocrity, not as if it had no 
subsistence, but as a thing of a difficult nature in actions. And after this 
manner preserving mediocrity, they effect every thing beautiful and 
good. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. If, therefore, we take away the politic science, will not our 
investigation after this of the royal science be dubious? | 

SOC. JUN. Very much so. 

GUEST. Whether, therefore, as in our investigation of a sophist, we 
compelled non-being to be, after discourse about it fled from us, so now 
shall we compel the more and the less to become measured, not only 
with reference to each other, but likewise to the generation of 
mediocrity? For no one can indubitably become a politician, or 
knowing in any thing else pertaining to actions, unless he assents to this. 

SOC. JUN. We ought, therefore, especially to do this now. 
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GUEST. This, Socrates, is a still greater work than that; though, as we 
may remember, that was very prolix. But a thing of this kind may be 
supposed respecting them, and very justly. 

SOC. JUN. Of what kind? 

GUEST. That there is occasion for what we are now speaking of, in 
order to evince what is accurate respecting this thing. Further still, with 
respect to the present particulars, it appears to me to have been shown 
sufficiently, that this discourse will afford us magnificent assistance, as 
leading us to think that all arts are to be similarly measured according 
to the more and the less, not only among themselves, but likewise with 
reference to the generation of mediocrity. For, this having a subsistence, 
they also are: and, these subsisting, this also is. And either of these 
being taken away, neither of them will subsist. 

SOc. JUN. This indeed is right. But what follows? 

GUEST. We should evidently divide the art of measuring (as we have 
said) into two parts; placing as one of its parts all those arts which 
measure number, length, breadth, depth, and velocity, with reference to 
the contrary; but placing as its other part, such arts as regard the 
moderate and the becoming, the seasonable and the fit, and all such as 
fly from the extremes to the middle. 

SOc. JUN. Each of these sections is great, and they differ much from 
each other. 

GUEST. That, Socrates, which is sometimes asserted by many of those 
elegant men, who think they assert something wise, when they say that 
the art of measuring is conversant with all generated natures, is now 
asserted by us. For all artificial things after a certain manner participate 
of measure; but, in consequence of not being accustomed to divide 
according to species, these men immediately collect into the same these 
things which so widely differ from each other, and consider them as 
similar. And, again, they do the very contrary to this: for things which 
are different they do not divide according to parts, though it is requisite 
that, when any one first perceives the communion of many things, he 
should not desist till he perceives all the differences in it which are 
placed in species: and again, when he perceives all-various dissimilitudes 
in multitudes, he cannot desist from this dificult perception, till, having 
inclosed all such things as are allied in one similitude, he comprehends 
them in the essence of a certain genus. And thus much may suffice 
respecting these particulars, and concerning defect and excess. This only 
must be carefully observed, that two genera of measures about these 
particulars have been invented, and that we should remember what they 
are. 


SOC. JUN. We will remember. 

GUEST. But, after this discussion, let us assume another respecting the 
objects of our investigation, and the whole purport of this discourse. 

SOC. JUN. What ts it? 

GUEST. If any one should ask us respecting the custom of those that 
learn their letters, when they are asked from what letters a word is 
composed, shall we say that the inquiry is then made for the sake of one 
word only, or that they may become more skilful in every thing 
pertaining to grammar? 

Soc. JUN. Evidently that they may become more skilful in the whole 
of grammar. 

GUEST. But what again? Is our inquiry respecting a politician 
undertaken by us more for the sake of the politician, than that we may 
become more skilful in every discussion? 

SOC. JUN. This also is evident, that it is undertaken on this latter 
account. 

GUEST. No one indeed endued with intellect would be willing to 
investigate the art of weaving, for its own sake alone: but [ think most 
men are ignorant, that there are certain sensible similitudes of things 
which are naturally capable of being easily learnt, and that there is no 
difficulty in making these manifest, when any one wishes to point them 
out tO some one inquiring a reason respecting them, not in conjunction 
with things, but with facility, without assigning a reason. But of things 
the greatest and the most honourable, there is not any image clearly 
fabricated for men, which being exhibited by him who wishes to fill the 
soul of the inquirer, can, by being harmonized to some one of the 
senses, sufficiently fill the soul. Hence it is requisite to meditate how we 
may be able to give and receive a reason for every thing. For 
incorporeal natures, as they are the most beautiful and the greatest of all 
things, can alone be clearly pointed out by reason, but by nothing else. 
And all we have said at present is asserted for the sake of these things. 
But the consideration of every particular is more easily effected in small 
things than in such as are great. 

SOC. JUN. You speak most beautifully. 

GUEST. Do we, therefore, remember on what account all these things 
have been said by us? 

SOC. JUN. On what account? 

GUEST. Principally on account of the difhculty in which we were 
involved, through the prolix discourse about the weaving art, and the 
revolution of the universe. We likewise considered the discourse of the 
sophist about the essence of non-being, as full of prolixity. And on all 
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these accounts we terrified ourselves, fearing lest we should speak 
superfluously in conjunction with prolixity. Consider, therefore, all 
these things as said by us, in order that we may not suffer any thing of 
this kind again. 

SOc. JUN. Be it so. Only discuss what remains. 

GUEST. I say, therefore, it 1s requisite that both you and I should be 
mindful of what we have now said, as often as brevity or prolixity of 
discourse is blamed, not judging the prolixities by one another, but 
according to that part of the measuring art, which we said above ought 
to be remembered with a view to the becoming. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. But yet all things are not referred to this. For we do not 
require in order to obtain pleasure a prolixity which harmonizes with 
nothing, unless as a certain appendix. Nor ts it proper to make the easy 
and rapid discovery of the object of our investigation our principal 
intention; but this ought to be considered by us as a secondary thing. 
But we should by far most especially, and in the first place, honour the 
method which is able to divide according to species. We should likewise 
by no means be indignant with a discourse, however extended, which 
renders the hearer more inventive; and the same must be said of a 
discourse however short. Further still, it becomes him who blames long 
discourses in disquisitions such as these, and who does not admit circular 
periods, not to condemn them altogether rapidly, and immediately, but 
to show first that we shall be more fit for discussion, and more capable 
of discovering things by reason, by shorter discourses: but we should 
neither pay any attention to, nor even seem to hear any other praise or 
blame. And thus much may suffice for these things, if it also seems so 
to you. Let us, therefore, again return to the political character, 
introducing the before-mentioned paradigm of the weaving art. 

SOC. JUN. You speak well: and let us do as you say. 

GUEST. Is not, therefore, the office of a king to be separated from that 
of many shepherds, or rather from that of all those who have the charge 
of herds? 

SOC. JUN. Yes. 

GUEST. But we say that the consideration of causes and concauses 
respecting a city remains, which are first to be divided from each other. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. You know, therefore, that it is difficult to bisect these. But 
the cause of this will, I think, in the course of our inquiry be not less 
apparent. 

SOC. JUN. It will be proper, therefore, so to do. 
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GUEST. Let us, then, divide them into parts, like victims, since we 
cannot bisect them: for it is always requisite to cut into the nearest 
number possible. 

SOC. JUN. How, therefore, shall we do at present? 

GUEST. Just as we did above: for we placed all such instruments as are 
subservient to weaving, as concauses. 

SOC. JUN. We did. 

GUEST. The same thing, therefore, must be done by us now, and it 
is still more necessary than it was then. For such things as fabricate in 
a city either a small or a large instrument are all of them to be 
considered as concauses; since without these a city could never subsist, 
nor yet the politic science. But yet again we do not establish any one 
of these as the business of the royal science. 

SOC. JUN. We do not. 

GUEST. We likewise attempt to accomplish a difficult thing, in 
separating this genus from others. For he who says that it is an 
instrument of some particular being, appears to speak probably: but at 
the same time we must say that this is different from the possessions 
belonging to a city. 

SOC. JUN. In what respect? 

GUEST. Because it has not this power. For causes do not adhere to 
generation as an instrument, but on account of the safety of that which 
is fabricated. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of thing do you mean? 

GUEST. An all-various species produced from things dry and moist, 
fiery and without fire, and which we call by one appellation, a vessel, 
though it is an abundant species: but I think this does not at all belong 
to the science we are investigating. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly not. 

GUEST. But the third species, or that of possessions, appears to be 
multiform, consisting of the terrestrial and aquatic, the much-wandering 
and the inerratic, the honourable and the ignoble; and it has one name, _ 
because the whole of it subsists for the sake of a certain fitting, as it 
always becomes a seat to something. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of thing is it? 

GUEST. It is that which 1s called a vehicle, a thing which is not 
entirely the work of the politic science, but rather of the tectonic, 
ceramic,’ and calcotypic.* 


' te. Pertaining to the potter’s art. 
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SOC. JUN. I understand you. 

GUEST. Must we then mention a fourth species of these, in which 
most of the things formerly spoken of by us are contained? viz. every 
kind of garment, many arms, walls, all inclusures, consisting either of 
earth or stone, and ten thousand other things. And since all these are 
constructed for the sake of defence, the whole may most justly be called 
a fortification; and, for the most part, may more properly be considered 
as much more the work of the architect and weaver than of the 
politician. 

' SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Are we, therefore, willing to rank in the fifth place the arts 
of adorning, painting, and music, together with such arts as use these; 
from which certain imitations are devised for the sake of procuring us 
pleasure, and which may be justly comprehended in one name? 

SOc. JUN. In what name? 

GUEST. They may be denominated sportive. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. This one name, therefore, accords with all these: for no one 
of them does any thing seriously, but all their operations are for the 
sake of sport. 

SOC. JUN. This also I nearly understand. 

GUEST. But ought we not to place as a sixth all-various species, and, 
which is the offspring of many other arts, that art which prepares bodies 
for all the above-mentioned particulars? 

SOc. JUN. Of what art are you speaking? 

GUEST. That art which digs gold and silver, and other metals, out of 
the bowels of the earth; likewise that which cuts down trees, that which 
constructs something by shaving off the hair, the knitting art, that 
which cuts off the barks of trees, and the skins of animals, and all such 
arts as are conversant with things of this kind. Also, such arts as 
procure cork, books, and bonds, fabricating composite species from 
genera which are not composite. The whole of this we call the first- 
born possession of mankind, simple, and by no means the work of the 
royal science. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. The possession of nutriment, and such things as when 
mingled with the body can, by their parts, administer to its wants, must 
be ranked in the seventh place. And the whole of this must be 
denominated by us nutriment, unless we have any thing better to adopt 


' ie. Pertaining to the brazier’s art. 
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instead of it. However, we may place the whole of this under 
agriculture, hunting, gymnastic, medicine, and cooking, and attribute it 
to these more properly than to the politic science. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Nearly, therefore, all possessions, except those of tame 
animals, may I think be found in these seven genera. But consider: for 
it was most just that the species which we call first-born should be 
introduced first; and after this, instrument, vessel, vehicle, fortification, 
that which is sportive, and cattle. But if any thing of no great 
consequence is latent, which may be accommodated to some one of 
these, we omit it; such as the idea of coin, of seals, and of every thing 
impressed or carved. For these things are not very much allied to the 
genus; but some accord with it, for the purpose of ornament, others as 
subservient to instruments, violently, indeed, but at the same time they 
may be drawn to this end. But the nurture of herds which we before 
distributed, seems to comprehend the whole possession of tame animals, 
slaves being excepted. 

SOC. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. The genus of slaves, and of all servants, remains, in which I 
prophesy, that those who contend with a king respecting the thing 
woven will become apparent, in the same manner as above, those that 
knit, and those that comb wool, and such others as were then 
mentioned by us, contended with the weavers. But all the others who 
were called by us concauses, together with the works just now 
mentioned, are set aside, and are separated from royal and political 
action. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. Let us then, approaching nearer, consider the rest, that we 
may more firmly perceive them. 

SOC. JUN. It is, therefore, requisite to do so. 

GUEST. We shall find, then, that the greatest servants, so far as we can 
see in this affair, are engaged in a pursuit, and possess a property the 
very contrary to what we have expected. 

SOC. JUN. What are these? 

GUEST. Men acquired by purchase; whom, beyond all controversy, we 
ought to call slaves, and of whom we should assert, that they by no 
means vindicate to themselves the royal art. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But what shall we say of those free-born men who voluntarily 
engage in the servile employments mentioned by us above, viz. who 
transmit the works of husbandry, and of the other arts, to each other, 
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and who are engaged in mutual traffic, domestic or foreign, whether 
they change money for other things, or like for like, (whom we 
denominate money-changers, pilots, and hucksters,) shall we say that 
these will contend for any part of the politic science? 

SOC. JUN. Perhaps merchants will. 

GUEST. But yet we never find that those mercenaries who readily 
offer their services to every one vindicate to themselves the royal 
science. 

SOC. JUN. For how can they? 

‘GUEST. What then shall we say of those that act in this servile 
Capacity every where? 

SOC. JUN. Of whom are you speaking? and of what kind of servile 
offices? 

GUEST. I speak of the tribe of criers, and of those who become wise 
respecting letters,’ and often act in the capacity of servants, together 
with certain other persons who are very skilful in the labours pertaining 
to government. What again shall we say of these? 

SOc. JUN. That which you just now said, that they are servants, but 
no rulers in cities. 

GUEST. I do not think, therefore, I was looking at a dream, when I 
said that many on this account would be seen strenuously contending 
for the royal science, though it may appear to be very absurd to seek 
after these in any servile portion. 

SOC. JUN. Very much so, indeed. 

GUEST. Let us, besides, approach still nearer to those whom we have 
not yet examined. But these are such as possess a certain portion of 
ministrant science about divination. For they are considered as 
interpreting to men things proceeding from the Gods. 

SOC. JUN. They are. 

GUEST. The genus too of priests, as established by law, knows in what 
manner we should offer gifts, through sacrifices, to the Gods, so as to 
render the divinities propitious to us; and likewise, after what manner 
we should request of them, by prayer, the possession of good things. 
But both these are parts of the ministrant art. 

SOC. JUN. So it appears. 

GUEST. Now, therefore, we appear to me to touch, as it were, upon 
a certain vestige of the object of our search. For the figure of priests 
and prophets is very replete with prudence, and receives a venerable 
opinion through the magnitude of the undertakings. Hence, among the 
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Egyptians, a king is not allowed to govern without the sacerdotal 
science; so that, if any one belonging to another genus of men usurps 
the kingdom, he is afterwards compelled to be initiated in their 
mysteries, that he may be skilled in the sacerdotal science. Further still, 
in many places belonging to the Greeks, we shall find that the greatest 
sacrifices of this kind are under the direction of the greatest magistrates; 
and the truth of what I assert is particularly evinced among you. For, 
when a king is elected, they say that the most venerable of all the 
ancient sacrifices, and such as are most peculiar to the country, are to be 
consigned to the care of the new king. 

SOC. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. We should, therefore, consider these kings chosen by lot, 
together with the priests, their servants, and a certain other numerous 
crowd, which just now became manifest to us, apart from our former 
assertions. 

SOc. JUN. Of whom are you speaking? 

GUEST. Of certain very wonderful persons. 

SOC. JUN. Why so? 

GUEST. As I was just now speculating, the genus of them appeared to 
me to be all-various. For many men resemble lions and centaurs, and 
other things of this kind; and very many are similar to satyrs, and to 
imbecil and multiform wild beasts. They likewise rapidly change their 
ideas and their power into each other. And indeed, Socrates, I appear 
to myself to have just now perceived these men for the first time. 

SOC. JUN. Speak: for you seem to behold something unusual. 

GUEST. I do: for the unusual or wonderful happens to all men from 
ignorance. And I myself just now suffered the very same thing: for I 
was suddenly involved in doubt on perceiving the choir of civil 
concerns. 

SOC. JUN. What choir? 

GUEST. The greatest enchanter of all sophists, and the most skilled in 
this art, who must be separated from truly political and royal characters, 
though this is difficult in the extreme, if we intend to see clearly the 
object of our investigation. 

SOc. JUN. We must by no means omit to do this. 

GUEST. We must not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me 
this. 

SOc. JUN. What? 

GUEST. Is not a monarchy one of our political governments? 

SOC. JUN. It 1s. 

GUEST. And after a monarchy I think an oligarchy may be placed. 
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SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 
GUEST. But is not the third scheme of a polity the government of the 


multitude, and which 1s called a democracy? 

SOC. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. May not these three become after a manner five, since they 
produce two other names from themselves? 

SOC. JUN. What are these two? 

GUEST. Those who now look to the violent and the voluntary, to 
poverty and riches, law and the transgression of law, which take place 
in these governments, and who give a twofold division to each of the 
two, and call monarchy by two names, as affording two species, viz. 
tyrannic and royal. 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But they denominate a city which is governed by a few an 
aristocracy and an oligarchy. 

SOC. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But no one is ever accustomed to change the name of a 
democracy, whether the people govern the rich violently, or with their 
consent, and whether they accurately defend the laws or not. 


SOC. JUN. True. 
GUEST. What then? Shall we think that any one of these polities is 


right, thus bounded by these definitions, viz. by one, and a few, and a 
many, by riches and poverty, by the violent and the voluntary, by 


written laws, and the privation of laws? 


Soc. JUN. What should hinder? 

GUEST. Consider more attentively, following me hither. 

Soc. JUN. Whither? 

GUEST. Shall we abide by that which was asserted by us at first, or 
shall we dissent from it? 

SOC. JUN. Of what assertion are you speaking? 

GUEST. I think we said that a royal government was one of the 
sciences. 

SOC. JUN. We did. 


GUEST. Yet we did not consider it as any one science indiscriminately; 
but we selected it from the other sciences, as something judicial and 
presiding. 

SOC. JUN. We did. 

GUEST. And of the presiding science, dividing one part, as belonging 
to inanimate works, and the other as belonging to animals, we have 
proceeded thus far, not forgetting that we were scientifically employed; 


but we have not yet been able to determine with sufficient accuracy 
what this science is. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. Do we, therefore, understand this, that the definition must 
not be made by the few, nor by the many, nor yet by the voluntary or 
involuntary, nor by poverty or riches, but according to a certain science, 
if we follow what has been formerly delivered? 

SOC. JUN. But, indeed, it is impossible that this should not be done. 

GUEST. From necessity, therefore, we must now consider in which of 
these the science respecting the government of men happens to subsist; 
this government being nearly the greatest of all others, and the most 
difficult to obtain. For it is requisite to inspect it, that we may perceive 
what are the things which must be taken away from a prudent king, and 
who those are that pretend to be, and persuade the multitude that they 
are, politicians, but who are by no means so. 

SOC. JUN. Our former reasoning evinces that it is requisite to act in 
this manner. 

GUEST. Does it then appear to you that the multitude in a city is able 
to acquire this science? 

SOc. JUN. How can they? 

GUEST. In a city, therefore, consisting of a thousand men, is it 
possible that a hundred or five hundred of the inhabitants can 
sufficiently acquire this science? 

Soc. JUN. If this were the case, it would be the most easy of all arts. 
For we know that among a thousand men there cannot be found so 
great a number of those that excel the other Greeks in the game of 
chess, much less can there be found as many kings. But, according to 
our former reasoning, it is requisite to call him royal who possesses the 
royal science, whether he governs or not. 

GUEST. You very properly remind me: but I think it follows from 
this, that a right government, when it subsists rightly, ought to be 
investigated about one person, or two, or altogether about a few. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. And, as we now think, those that govern according to a 
certain art are to be considered as political and regal characters, whether 
they govern the willing or the refractory, whether according to or 
without written laws, and whether they are rich or poor. For we call 
those who heal the maladies of the body, no less physicians, whether 
they cure by cutting, or burning, or any other painful application, the 
voluntary or the refractory; and whether from writings or without 
writings; and whether they are poor or rich. In all these cases we say 
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that they are no less physicians, so long as they proceed according to art, 
in purging or some other way attenuating the body, or in causing it to 
increase; and so long as, alone regarding the good of the body, they 
restore it from a worse to a better habit, and preserve it when thus 
restored. After this manner alone, as I think, we must say that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other government is rightly made. 

SOC. JUN. And very much so. 

GUEST. It is necessary, therefore, as it seems, that that polity alone 
must in the highest degree be rightly established, in which the governors 
are found to be truly, and not in appearance only, scientific; whether 
they govern according to laws, or without laws; whether they rule over 
the obedient, or the refractory; and whether they are rich or poor. For 
no one of these is of any consequence with respect to rectitude of 
government. 

SOC. JUN. Beautifully said. 

GUEST. Nor yet is it of any consequence, whether they purge the city 
with a view to its good, by putting to death or banishing certain 
persons; or whether they send out colonies, like a swarm of bees, and 
thus diminish the people; or whether, introducing certain foreigners, 
they make citizens of them, and thus increase the city. For, so long as, 
employing science and justice, they cause the city, to the utmost of their 
power, to pass from a worse to a better condition, and preserve it in this 
state, - so far, and according to such definitions, we say that a polity is 
alone rightly established; but that such others, as we have mentioned, are 
neither genuinely nor truly polities. We must likewise willingly say that 
such polities as imitate this are consonant to reason, and tend to things 
more beautiful, but that such as do not, tend to deformity by an 
imitation of things evil. 

Soc. JUN. Other things indeed, O guest, appear to have been 
discussed sufficiently: but it 1s not easy to admit your assertion, that it 
is requisite to govern without laws. 

GUEST. You have got before me a little, Socrates, by your question. 
For I was going to ask you, whether you admit all these things, or 
whether you find any difficulty in anything that has been said. It is 
however evident, that we now wish to inquire concerning the rectitude 
of those that govern without laws. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. After a certain manner it is evident that legislation pertains to 
the royal science: but it is best, not for the laws to prevail, but a man 
who is royal in conjunction with prudence. Do you know why? 

SOC. JUN. Inform me. 
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GUEST. Because law cannot, by comprehending that which is most 
excellent, and at the same time most accurately just, for all men, always 
enjoin that which is best. For the dissimilitudes of men and actions, and 
the unceasing restlessness, as I may say, of human affairs, do not permit 
any art whatever to be exhibited respecting all things, and through every 
time. Shall we admit these assertions? 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But we see that law nearly endeavours to accomplish this very 
thing, like a certain arrogant and ignorant man, who does not suffer any 
thing to be done contrary to his own orders, nor any one to ask 
whether it would not be better to make some new regulation, contrary 
to what he has ordained. 

SOC. JUN. True. For the law does as you say. 

GUEST. But it is impossible that a thing which is simple should prevail 
in things which are never at any time simple. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. The cause, therefore, must be found out why it is necessary 
to establish laws, since law does not possess the greatest rectitude. 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Are there not, therefore, among us, as also in other cities, 
certain exercises of men collected together, whether belonging to the 
course, or to any thing else which is undertaken for the sake of 
contention? 

SOC. JUN. There are very many such exercises. 

GUEST. Come then, let us again recall to our memory the mandates 
of those who preside over gymnastic exercises according to art. 

SOC. JUN. What are their mandates? 

GUEST. They do not think that a subtle division should be made, 
according to each individual, so as to enjoin that which is adapted to the 
body of each; but that attention should be paid to what is more 
common, and which is advantageous for the most part, and to a many. 

SOC. JUN. Excellent. 

GUEST. Hence at present assigning equal labours to collected bodies 
of men, they at the same time impel them to begin the contest together, 
and to rest from the race, from wrestling, and from all the labours of 
the body, at one and the same time. 

SOC. JUN. They do so. 

GUEST. We, therefore, think that the legislator who presides over the 
herds of men, and enjoins them what 1s just respecting their compacts 
with each other, cannot, while he gives laws to them collectively, 
accurately assign what is fit to each individual. 
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Soc. JUN. This ts likely to be the case. 

GUEST. But I think that in a less subtle way he will establish laws for 
the multitude, and for the most part, both written and unwritten, and 
such as are agreeable to the manners of the country. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one attend 
sufficiently to individuals through the whole of life, and accurately 
enjoin what is adapted to each? For, though he who possesses the royal 
science could, I think, do this, he would scarcely prescribe for himself 
those impediments which are called laws. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so, O guest, from what has been now said. 

GUEST. Rather, O most excellent youth, from what will be said. 

SOC. JUN. What 1s that? 

GUEST. This. For we thus say to ourselves: If a physician, or master 
of gymnastic, intending to travel, and to be absent from those under his 
care for a long time, should think that those who are exercised, or those 
who are sick, would not remember his precepts, he will wish to write 
commentaries for them. Or how shall we say? 

SOC. JUN. That he will wish to do so. 

GUEST. But what? If the physician should return sooner than he 
thought, will he venture to order them certain other things besides those 
contained in his writings, if any thing better should occur for the sick, 
through winds, or any thing else, which is wont to take place through 
Jupiter, contrary to expectation? Will he think that he ought 
strenuously to persevere in his former injunctions, neither himself 
ordering any thing else, nor the sick man daring to do any thing 
different from his written prescriptions; these being medicinal and 
salubrious, but things of a different nature, noxious, and contrary to art? 
Or rather, every thing of this kind happening about all things according 
to science and true art, will not his edicts become the most ridiculous of 
all others? 

Soc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But shall not he who writes things just and unjust, beautiful 
and base, good and evil, and who establishes unwritten laws for the 
herds of mankind, who live in cities according to written laws, - shall 
not he, I say, who has written laws according to art, or any other who 
resembles him, be permitted on his return to enjoin things different 
from these? Or, rather, would not this interdiction appear in reality to 
be no less ridiculous than the former? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 


GUEST. Do you know, therefore, what the multitude say respecting 
a thing of this kind? 

SOC. JUN. I do not at present remember. 

GUEST. But it is very specious. For they say, if any one has found 
out laws better than those that are already established, and can persuade 
his citizens that they are better, he should establish them; otherwise not. 

SOc. JUN. Do they not, therefore, say rightly? 

GUEST. Perhaps so. But if some one should introduce that which is 
best, not by persuasion, but by force, what name must be given to this 
violence? Or, rather, first answer me respecting the former particulars. 

Soc. JUN. Of what particulars are you speaking? 

GUEST. If any one who is properly skilled in the medical art should 
not persuade but compel a boy, or a man, or a woman, to do that which 
is better, but at the same time contrary to written prescriptions, what 
will be the name of this violence? Ought it not to be called rather any 
thing than a transgression of art, or a noxious error? And should we 
not say that every thing will happen to the compelled person, rather 
than any thing noxious and contrary to art from the compelling 
physicians? 

SOc. JUN. You speak most true. 

GUEST. But what ts that error to be called which 1s contrary to the 
political art? Must it not be denominated base, evil, and unjust? 

SOC. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. But come, will not he be the most ridiculous of all men, who 
should blame the violence of those that force men to act more justly, 
better, and more beautifully than before, contrary to written precepts, 
and the laws of their country? And ought not every thing rather to be 
asserted of those that are thus compelled, than that they suffer things 
base, unjust, and evil? 

SOc. JUN. Your assertion is most true. 

GUEST. But if he who compels is rich, will his compulsions be just, - 

but, if he is poor, unjust? Or shall we not rather say, that he who 
effects what is advantageous, whether he persuades or does not persuade, _ 
whether he is rich or poor, and whether he acts according or contrary 
to written injunctions, will act conformably to the most true definition 
of the right government of a city? For a wise and good man will always 
govern in this manner, always attending to the advantage of his subjects, 
in the same manner as a pilot is watchful for the safety of the ship and 
the sailors. And as the pilot preserves the sailors, not by written 
mandates but by exhibiting to them laws according to art, after the same 
manner an upright polity will be produced by those who are thus able 


to govern, by exhibiting a strength of art better than the laws. And, in 
short, prudent governors never err in any part of their conduct, as long 
as they observe this one thing, viz. by always distributing that which is 
most just to the citizens, in conjunction with intellect and art, to 
preserve them, and, from being worse, render them better to the utmost 
of their power. 

SOC. JUN. These assertions cannot be contradicted. 

GUEST. Nor yet those. 

SOC. JUN. What assertions do you mean? 

GUEST. That no multitude whatever can receive that science, by 
which a city 1s governed according to intellect, but that an upright 
polity must be investigated about a small number, and a few, and one 
person; and that other polities are to be considered as imitations, as we 
observed a little before, some resembling this in a more beautiful, and 
others in a more deformed manner. 

SOc. JUN. How do you say this? For ] do not understand what you 
just now said respecting imitations. 

GUEST. He would not act badly, who, after introducing a discourse 
of this kind, should desist before he had shown the error which 1s at 
present committed. 

Soc. JUN. What error do you mean? 

GUEST. It is requisite to investigate a thing of that kind, which is not 
altogether usual, nor yet easy to perceive; but at the same time we must 
endeavour to apprehend it. For, since an upright polity 1s that alone of 
which we have spoken, do you not know that other polities ought to be 
preserved, while they use the institutions of this, and do that which we 
just now praised, though it is not most right? 

Soc. JUN. What is that? 

GUEST. That no citizen shall dare to act in any respect contrary to the 
laws, and that he who dares to do so shall be punished with death, and 
shall suffer all extreme punishments. This is most right and beautiful in 
the second place; for that which was just now mentioned must be 
ranked in the first place. But we should unfold the manner in which 
that which we call secondary subsists. Or should we not? 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But let us again return to images, to which it is always 
necessary to assimilate royal governors. 

SOC. JUN. What kind of images? 

GUEST. The generous pilot, and, as Homer says, the physician, who 
is of equal worth with many others. Let us consider the affair by 
devising a certain figure in these things. 
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Soc. JUN. Of what kind? 

GUEST. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we suffered the most 
dire things from these persons. For such of us as they wish to save, 
they do save; and such as they wish to injure, they injure by cutting and 
burning; at the same time ordering money to be given them as a reward 
for this, not spending any thing themselves on the sick, but they and 
their familiars making use of others. And lastly, receiving money either 
from the kindred or from certain enemies of the sick man, they cause 
him to die. Pilots too effect ten thousand other things of this kind. For 
they designedly leave men by themselves in certain recesses, and, 
committing an error in navigation, hurl them into the sea, and injure 
them in other respects. In consequence of considering these things, let 
us suppose that we consult how we may deprive these arts of their 
independent authority, so that they may no longer possess absolute 
power, either over slaves or the free-born. Hence, we assemble together 
for this purpose, and convene either all the people, or the rich only. In 
this assembly, obscure individuals and mechanics give their opinion 
respecting the ship and diseases; viz. after what manner medicines, and 
medical instruments, should be employed about the diseased; and 
likewise ships and nautical instruments in navigation, in the dangers to 
which ships are subject, through the winds, the sea, and pirates, and 
when there 1s occasion to fight with long ships against others of the like 
kind. Let us likewise suppose that the opinions, either of certain 
physicians and pilots, or of other private persons, given in this assembly, 
are inscribed 1n triangular tables and pillars, and that certain unwritten 
customs of the country are established, according to which in all future 
times navigation is to be conducted, and remedies for the sick 
administered. 

SOc. JUN. You have spoken of very absurd things. 

GUEST. Let us likewise suppose that yearly governors of the multitude 
are established, whether chosen by lot from the rich, or from all the 
people; and let them govern both ships and the diseased, according to 
those written institutions. | 

SOc. JUN. These things appear still more difficult. 

GUEST. Let us likewise see what is consequent to these things. For 
when the year of each governor is expired, it will be necessary that 
courts of justice should be established, which are composed either of 
chosen rich men, or from all the people, for the purpose of calling the 
governors to account, and reproving them when requisite. Let every 
one likewise who is willing be permitted to accuse the governors, as 
neither governing the ships, during the year, according to the written 
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injunctions, nor according to the ancient manners of their ancestors. 
And let the same things be permitted to take place respecting those that 
cure the diseased. But let those that are convicted be punished in 
whatever manner the judges shall think fit. 

SOC. JUN. He, therefore, who voluntarily governs these men will 
most justly suffer from them, and receive whatever punishment they 
please. 

GUEST. Further still, it will be requisite that a law should be 
established for all these, that if any one introduces a mode of piloting 
different from the written institutions, or shall be found investigating 
the salubrious, and the truth of the medicinal art, contrary to the 
writings, about winds, heat and cold, or devising any thing whatever, 
about affairs of this kind; - in the first place, he shall neither be called 
a pilot nor a physician, but a certain boastful and garrulous sophist; and, 
in the next place, he shall be brought before a court of justice, by any 
person who is willing, as one who corrupts other young men, and 
persuades them that every one should be permitted to pilot ships, and 
cure the diseased, not according to the laws, but according to his own 
will. And if any one shall be found persuading either young or old 
men, contrary to the laws, and the written mandates, he shall be 
punished in the extreme. For nothing ought to be wiser than the laws. 
Besides, no one should be ignorant of the medicinal and the salubrious, 
nor of nautical affairs. For every one who is willing is permitted to 
learn the written mandates, and the customs of his country. If these 
particulars, Socrates, should take place about these sciences, viz. about 
military concerns, the whole of hunting, and painting, imitation, and 
architecture, the formation of instruments of every kind, agriculture, 
botany; or, again, about the care pertaining to horses, and herds of cattle 
of every kind, prophecy, the whole of servile offices, the game of chess, 
the whole of arithmetic in its simple state, whether it is conversant with 
planes or depths, or swiftness and slowness; - if these particulars, I say, 
should take place about these sciences, so as to cause them to be effected 
according to the written mandates, and not according to art, what shall 
we say? 

SOC. JUN. It is evident that all arts must be entirely subverted, 
without ever being restored, in consequence of the law which forbids 
investigation. So that life, which is at present difficult, would then be 


perfectly intolerable. 
GUEST. But what will you say to this? If we should compel each of 


the above-mentioned particulars to take place according to written 
injunctions, and should appoint as the guardian of these writings a man 
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either chosen by suffrage, or chance, but who paying no attention to 
them, either for the sake of a certain gain, or private pleasure, should 
endeavour, though ignorant of every thing, to act contrary to these 
mandates; would not this be a greater evil than the former? 

SOC. JUN. It most truly would. 

GUEST. For he who should dare to act contrary to those laws which 
have been established from long experience by those who, consulting 
how to gratify the people, have persuaded them to adopt them, will 
commit an error of a very extended nature, and subvert every action in 
a much greater degree than written mandates are capable of effecting. 

SOc. JUN. How is it possible he should not? 

GUEST. Hence, as it is said, there 1s a second navigation for those that 
establish laws and written mandates respecting any thing whatever, viz. 
that neither one person, nor the multitude, should ever be suffered to 
do any thing at any time contrary to them. 

SOC. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. Will not these writings, therefore, be certain imitations of 
truth, composed by intelligent men, in the greatest perfection of which 
they are capable? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But, if we remember, we have said, that a man truly knowing 
in political concerns will do many things from art, without paying any 
attention to written mandates, when any thing occurs to him better than 
what he has left behind him in writing. 

SOC. JUN. We did say so. 

GUEST. And if any thing better than what 1s established by law 
should occur either to an individual, or to the people at large, will they 
not in this case, to the utmost of their power, act in the same manner 
as the true politician? 

Soc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. If, therefore, they should act in this manner, without 
possessing science, they would attempt to imitate that which is true, but 
the whole of their imitation would be vicious; but if their conduct is the | 
effect of art, this is no longer an imitation, but is a thing itself most 
true. 

SOC. JUN. It 1s so in every respect. 

GUEST. It was likewise acknowledged by us above, that the multitude 
is incapable of receiving any art whatever. 

SOC. JUN. It was. 

GUEST. If, therefore, there is a certain royal art, the multitude of the 
rich, and the whole of the people, can never receive this politic science. 
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SOc. JUN. For how can they? 

GUEST. It is requisite then (as it seems) that such-like polities, if they 
intend to imitate as much as possible that true polity which is governed 
according to art by one man, must never do any thing contrary to their 
written laws, and the customs of their country. 

SOC. JUN. You speak most beautifully. 

GUEST. When, therefore, the rich imitate this polity, we then 
denominate such a polity an aristocracy: but when they pay no attention 
to the laws, an oligarchy. 

' SOC. JUN. So it appears. 

GUEST. And again, when one man governs according to the laws, 
imitating him who is endued with science, then we call such a one a 
king, not distinguishing by name him who governs with science from 
the monarch who governs with opinion according to the laws. 

SOC. JUN. We appear to do so. 

GUEST. If, therefore, one man governs, who truly possesses a scientific 
knowledge of government, he is entirely called by this name a king, and 
by no other: for this alone, of the five names of the polities just now 
mentioned, belongs to him. 

SOC. JUN. So it appears. 

GUEST. But when one man governs neither according to the laws, nor 
according to the customs of the country, but at the same time pretends 
that he possesses a scientific knowledge, and that it 1s best to act in this 
manner, contrary to the written mandates, though a certain intemperate 
desire and ignorance are the leaders of this imitation, must not a man of 
this kind be called a tyrant? 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. Thus, then, we say, a tyrant, a king, an oligarchy, an 
aristocracy, and a democracy, will be produced; mankind indignantly 
bearing the authority of a monarch, and not believing that any man will 
ever be found worthy of such a government, so as to be both willing 
and able to govern with virtue and science, and properly distribute to all 
men things just and holy. They are likewise fearful, that one man 
endued with absolute power will injure, oppress, and slay whomsoever 
he pleases: though, if such a character should arise, as we have 
mentioned, he would be beloved, and his administration, on account of 
its accurate rectitude, would alone render a polity happy. 

SOc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But now, since no such king is to be found in cities, who, as 
if produced in a swarm of bees, excels from the very beginning both in 
body and soul, it is requisite, as it seems, that men assembling together 
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should compose written institutions, treading in the footsteps of the 
most true polity. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. And shall we wonder, Socrates, that in such-like polities those 
evils should take place which we behold at present, and which will 
subsist in future, when they rest on the foundation of written mandates 
and long established customs, and not on the firm basis of science? Or 
ought we not rather to admire how strong a thing a city naturally is? 
For, though cities have subsisted for an immense length of time in this 
condition, yet some of them have continued stable, and have not been 
subverted; at the same time many of them, like vessels merged in the 
sea, have perished, do perish, and will perish, through the depravity of 
the pilots and sailors, who are involved in the greatest ignorance 
respecting the greatest concerns; for though they know nothing about 
political affairs, yet they think their knowledge of the political science 
is the most clear of all scientific knowledge. 

SOC. JUN. Most true. 

GUEST. As, therefore, all these erroneous polities are full of 
difficulties, we should consider in which it is the least difficult and 
burthensome to live; for, though this is superfluous with respect to our 
present inquiry, yet, perhaps, universally we all of us do all things for 
the sake of this. 

SOC. JUN. It is impossible it should not be requisite to consider this. 

GUEST. Of three things, therefore, they say that one is remarkably 
difficult, and at the same time easy. 

SOC. JUN. How do you say? 

GUEST. No otherwise than as I said before, that there are three 
polities, a monarchy, the government of a few, and the government of 
a many, which three polities were at first mentioned by us in a confused 
manner. 

SOC. JUN. There were. 

GUEST. Bisecting, therefore, each of these, we shall produce six, 
separating from these the upright polity, as a seventh. l 

Soc. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. We must distribute monarchy into the royal and the tyrannic; 
but the polity which is not composed from a multitude, into an 
aristocracy and oligarchy, which form an illustrious division. Again, we 
formerly considered the polity which is composed from a multitude as 
simple, and called it a democracy, but we must now establish this as 


twofold. 
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SOc. JUN. How so? And after what manner do we make this 
division? 

GUEST. Not at all different from the others, though the name of this 
is now twofold. But to govern according to the laws, and to transgress 
the laws, is common both to this and the other polities. 

SOC. JUN. It 1s so. 

GUEST. Then, indeed, when we were investigating an upright polity, 
this section was of no use, as we have shown above: but since we have 
separated it from the others, and have considered the others as necessary, 
in these we divide each according to the legal, and the transgression of 
law. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so from what has now been said. 

GUEST. A monarchy, therefore, when conjoined with good written 
institutions, which we call laws, is the best of all the six polities; but 
when subsisting without law is grievous, and most burthensome to live 


under. 

SOC. JUN. I appears so. 

GUEST. But the polity which is composed of not many, ought to be 
considered by us as a medium, in the same manner as a few is a medium 
between one and many. But again, we should consider the polity which 
is composed of many as in all things imbecil, and as incapable, when 
compared with the others, of accomplishing either any great good or 
great evil; in consequence of authority in this polity being divided 
according to small parts among many. Hence, this is the worst of all 
these legal polities, but the best of all such as are illegal. And where all 
are intemperate, it is best to live in a democracy; but where all are 


temperate, this polity is the worst to live in. The first and best 
condition of life is in the first polity, the seventh being excepted. For 


this must be separated from all the other polities, in the same manner 
as divinity from men. 

SOC. JUN. These things appear thus to subsist and happen; and that 
must be done which you mention. 

GUEST. Ought not, therefore, the governors of all these polities (the 
governor of the scientific polity being excepted) to be withdrawn, as not 
being truly political but seditious characters; and as presiding over the 
greatest images, and being such themselves? And as they are the greatest 
imitators and enchanters, are they not the greatest sophists of sophists? 

SOc. JUN. This appellation seems to pertain, with the greatest 
rectitude, to those that are called politicians. 

GUEST. Be it so. This, indeed, is as a drama for us; just as we lately 
said that we saw a certain Centauric and Satyric Bacchic choir, which 
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was to be separated from the politic art, and now this has scarcely been 
separated by us. 

SOC. JUN. So it appears. 

GUEST. But another thing still more difficult than this remains, which 
is more allied to the royal genus, and which at the same time it is more 
difficult to understand. And we appear to me to be affected in a manner 
similar to those that purify gold. 

SOC. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. Those workmen first of all separate earth, stones, and many 
other things; but, after this, such things as are allied to gold remain, 
which are honourable, and alone to be separated by fire, - I mean brass 
and silver, and sometimes diamonds. These being with difficulty 
separated by fusion, scarcely suffer us to see that which is called 
perfectly pure gold. 

SOC. JUN. So it is said respecting these things. 

GUEST. After the same manner, we also appear now to have separated 
from the politic science things different, and such as are foreign and not 
friendly, and to have left such as are honourable and allied to it. But 
among the number of these, the military and judicial arts, and that 
rhetoric which communicates with the royal science, persuading men to 
act justly, and which, together with that science, governs the affairs of 
cities, may be ranked. These if some one should after a certain manner 
separate with facility, he will show naked and alone by himself that 
character which we are investigating. 

SOC. JUN. It is evident that we should endeavour to do this. 

GUEST. For the sake of an experiment, therefore, it will be evident: 
but we should endeavour to render it apparent through music. Inform 
me, therefore. 

SOC. JUN. What? 

GUEST. Have we any discipline of music, and universally of the 
sciences, concerning manual operations? 

SOC. JUN. We have. 

GUEST. But what? Shall we say that any one among these is a certain - 
science which teaches us what we ought to learn respecting these things, 
and what we ought not? Or how shall we say? 

SOC. JUN. We must say that there is. 

GUEST. Shall we not, therefore, confess that this is different from the 
others? 

SOC. JUN. Yes. 
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GUEST. But whether must we say that no one of them rules over the 
other? or that the others rule over this? or that this, as a guardian ought 
to rule over all the others? 

SOC. JUN. That this science ought to rule over the others, which 
teaches us, whether it is requisite to learn any one of them, or not. 

GUEST. You assert, therefore, that it ought to rule over both the 
teacher and the learner. 

SOC. JUN. Very much so. 

GUEST. And do you likewise assert, that the science which judges 
whether it is requisite to persuade or not, should rule over him who is 
able to persuade? 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. To what science, therefore, shall we attribute that which 
persuades the multitude and the crowd, through mythology, but not 
through doctrine? 

SOC. JUN. I think it is evident that this is to be attributed to the 
rhetoric science. 

GUEST. But again, to what science shall we attribute the power of 
judging, whether we should act towards certain persons through 
persuasion, or through a certain violence; or, universally, whether we 
ought ever to employ either persuasion or violence? 

SOc. JUN. To that which rules over the arts of persuasion and 
discourse. 

GUEST. But this, as I think, will not be any other than the power of 
the politician. 

SOC. JUN. You speak most beautifully. 

GUEST. Thus, therefore, the rhetoric appears to have been very 
rapidly separated from the politic science, as being another species, but 
subservient to this science. 

SOC. JUN. Certainly. 

GUEST. But again, what must we conceive respecting this power? 

SOc. JUN. What power? 

GUEST. That by which we war upon those against whom we have 
declared war. Whether shall we say that this 1s endued with, or 
deprived of, art? 

SOC. JUN. How can we conceive that power to be deprived of art 
which the commanding art and all warlike actions employ? 

GUEST. But shall we consider that power which is able to consult 
scientifically, whether it is proper to engage in war, or make peace, as 
different from this, or the same with ıt? 
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SOC. JUN. From what has been before established, it necessarily 
follows that it must be different. 

GUEST. Must not, therefore, the military science have dominion over 
the warrior, if we in a similar manner follow what has been before 
advanced? 

SOC. JUN. It must. 

GUEST. What science then shall we endeavour to evince as the despot 
of the whole of the military art, which is thus skilful and mighty, except 
the truly royal science? 

SOc. JUN. No other whatever. 

GUEST. We must not, therefore, consider the science of military 
commanders as the same with the political, to which it is subservient. 

SOC. JUN. It is not proper we should. 

GUEST. But come, let us contemplate the power of judges who judge 
rightly. 

SOC. JUN. By all means. 

GUEST. Is it not, therefore, capable of doing more than merely 
judging what is just or unjust, respecting such compacts as are legal, and 
which have been established by royal authority; employing for this 
purpose its own proper virtue, so as never to wish to dissolve mutual 
accusations, either through the influence of certain gifts, or fear, or pity, 
or hatred, or love, contrary to the order of the legislator? 

SOC. JUN. It will never wish to act in this manner; but that which 
you have mentioned is nearly the employment of this power. 

GUEST. We find, therefore, that the strength of judges is not royal, 
but is the guardian of the laws, and subservient to the royal science. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 

GUEST. This also must be observed, that no one of the above 
mentioned sciences will appear to be the politic science to him who 
perceives all of them. For the province of the truly royal science 1s not 
to act itself, but to rule over those that are able to act, since it knows 
the dominion and impulse of those that are the greatest in the city, 
respecting what is opportune and the contrary: but it is the province of — 
the other sciences to do as they are ordered. 

SOc. JUN. Right. 

GUEST. Hence, since the sciences which we have just now discussed 
neither rule over each other nor themselves, but each 1s conversant with 
a certain proper employment of its own, they are justly denominated 
according to the peculiarity of their actions. 

SOC. JUN. It appears so. 
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GUEST. But rightly comprehending by a common appellation the 
power of that science which rules over all these, and takes care of the 
laws, and of every thing in the city, we may most justly, as it seems, call 
it the politic science. 


SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 
GUEST. Shall we not, therefore, discuss this science at present, 


according to the paradigm of the weaving art, since all the genera 
pertaining to a city have become manifest to us? 


_ SOC. JUN. And very much so. 
GUEST. We must therefore, as it seems, relate what the royal 


connection is, after what manner it weaves together, and what kind of 
web it produces for us. 


SOC. JUN. It is evident. 
GUEST. It is, indeed, a thing difficult to be evinced; but, as it appears, 


it is necessary it should be unfolded. 


SOC. JUN. It must, by all means. 
GUEST. For, that a part of virtue differs from the species of virtue, 


may be easily proved from the opinion of the multitude, in opposition 


to the contentious. 

SOc. JUN. I do not understand you. 

GUEST. But again, thus consider. For I think that you consider 
fortitude as one part of virtue. 


SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 
GUEST. And likewise, that temperance 1s different from fortitude, but 


that the former is a part of the same thing as the latter. 


SOC. JUN. Yes. 
GUEST. We must dare to unfold a certain wonderful discourse 


respecting these things. 
Soc. JUN. Of what kind? 
GUEST. That after a certain manner they are in many things very 


adverse and contrary to each other. 


SOC. JUN. How do you say? 
GUEST. My assertion is by no means usual. For all the parts of virtue 


are said to be friendly to each other. 


SOC. JUN. It is so said. 
GUEST. Let us consider, therefore, with the greatest attention, whether 


this is so simple, or differs more than any thing from these, in things of 


a kindred nature. 


SOC. JUN. Inform me how we are to consider. 
GUEST. In all such things as we call beautiful it is proper to 


investigate, and refer them to two species contrary to each other. 
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SOC. JUN. You speak most clearly. 

GUEST. Have you ever then either praised yourself, or heard some 
other person praising sharpness and swiftness, either in bodies or souls, 
or the motion of voice, or in such imitations of these as musical and 
graphical imitations exhibit? 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly I have. 

GUEST. Do you likewise remember after what manner praise is 
bestowed in each of these? 

SOC. JUN. By no means. 

GUEST. Shall we, therefore, be able to point out to you my 
conceptions of this in words? 

SOC. JUN. What should hinder? 

GUEST. You seem to think a thing of this kind easy. Let us consider 
it, therefore, in subcontrary genera. For often, and in many actions, 
when we admire the swiftness, vehemence, and acuteness of thought, 
body, or voice, we praise them, and at the same time employ one of the 
appellations of fortitude. 

SOC. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. In the first place, we say it is acute and strenuous, swift and 
virile, and in a similar manner vehement: and, universally, we praise all 
these natures, by applying this name to them in common. 

SOC. JUN. We do. 

GUEST. But what? Do we not often praise in many actions the 
species of quiet generation? 

SOc. JUN. And very much so. 

GUEST. Do we not, therefore, in praising these, assert things contrary 
to what we did in praising those? 

SOC. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. We say that each of these is quiet and temperate, and we 
admire these when they take place about cogitation; but about actions, 
we admire the slow and the soft, about voice, the smooth and the grave, 
all rhythmical motion, and the whole of the muse which employs 
slowness opportunely; and to all these we give the appellation of the 
moderate, and not of fortitude. 

SOC. JUN. Most true. 

GUEST. But when both these take place unseasonably, we then blame 
each of them, and call them by contrary names. 

SOC. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. When they appear to be unseasonably acute, swift, and hard, 
we then call them insolent and insane; but when they are unseasonably 
grave, slow, and soft, we call them timid and slothful. And we nearly 
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find that these, and the nature of fortitude and temperance, are for the 
most part contrary to each other, as being hostile and seditious forms, 
and which are never mingled together in actions about things of this 
kind. We shall likewise find by investigation, that those who possess 
these in their souls, are discordant with each other. 

Soc. JUN. Where do you say? 

GUEST. In all those particulars which we have just now mentioned, 
and, it is probable, in many others. For, I think, praising some things 
as their own property, on account of their alliance to both, but blaming 
others as things foreign, they become very adverse to each other in 
many things. 

SOC. JUN. They appear to do so. 

GUEST. This difference, therefore, is the sport of these species. But 
a disease the most baneful of all others happens to cities about things of 
the greatest consequence. 

SOC. JUN. About what things? 

GUEST. About the whole apparatus of living, as it is likely it should. 
For those who are remarkably modest are always prepared to live a 
quiet life, attending privately to their own concerns, and being after a 
certain manner disposed to associate peaceably both with their fellow 
citizens and foreigners. Through this love, however, which is more 
unseasonable than is fit, when they do that which they wish to 
accomplish, they become secretly enervated, and render young men 
similarly affected. Hence, they are always subject to injuries; and in a 
short time themselves, their children, and the whole city, often by slow 
degrees, from being free, become slaves. 

SOC. JUN. You speak of a severe and dire passion. 

GUEST. But those that verge more to fortitude, do they not incite the 
cities to which they belong to war, through a more vehement desire of 
a life of this kind than is becoming, and thus rendering many nations 
and potentates hostile to their country, either entirely subvert it, or 
bring it in subjection to the enemy? 

Soc. JUN. They do. 

GUEST. How is it possible, therefore, we should not say, that in these 
things both genera are in the greatest degree adverse to each other? 

SOC. JUN. It is impossible we should say otherwise. 

GUEST. Have we not, therefore, found that which we were 
considering in the beginning, that certain parts of virtue, which are not 
small naturally, differ from each other, and that they likewise cause 
those that possess them to do the same? 

SOC. JUN. It appears we have. 


GUEST. Let us again too consider this. 

SOC. JUN. What? 

GUEST. Whether there is any thing belonging to synthetic sciences 
which has any one of its works, though it should be the vilest, 
composed from things evil and at the same time useful? Or shall we 
say, that every science always rejects things evil to the utmost of its 
power, and receives such as are apt and useful? and that from these, 
which are both similar and dissimilar, collected into one, it fabricates 
one certain power and idea? 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. The truly political science, therefore, according to nature, will 
never be willing that a city should be composed from good and bad 
men; but it is very evident that it will first of all examine every thing by 
discipline, and, after the examination, will commit this employment to 
such as are able to instruct others, and at the same time be subservient 
to others, itself commanding and presiding: just in the same manner as 
the weaving art presides over the wool-combers, and others that prepare 
the materials for weaving, and gives such orders to the preparatory 
workmen as it thinks will best contribute to the work it has in view. 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. The royal science appears to me to do the very same, 
permitting those that instruct and educate others according to law, alone 
to exercise and teach that which being effected according to its 
temperature will produce worthy manners. But it punishes with death, 
exile, and the greatest disgrace, those that are unable to participate of 
fortitude, temperance, and such other things as tend to virtue, but 
through a depraved nature are violently impelled to impiety, insolence 
and injustice. 

SOC. JUN. This is said to be the case. 

GUEST. But those that are rolled like cylinders in ignorance and an 
abject spirit, it subjugates to servile employments. 

SOC. JUN. Most right. 

GUEST. It preserves and defends, therefore, such as are naturally ` 
qualified for acquiring the generous and the noble, when properly 
disciplined, and who through art can be mingled with each other. And 
such among these as verge more to fortitude, it considers as resembling 
strong thread in the loom on account of their solid manners; but such 
as verge more to modesty, as similar to fat and soft matter; and, that we 
may use an image from the weaving art, as resembling saffron-coloured 
thread. And such as tend contrary to these, 1t endeavours to bind 
together and connect after the following manner. 
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SOC. JUN. What manner? 

GUEST. In the first place, according to the allied, it harmonizes 
together the eternal part of their soul with a divine bond. But after that 
which is divine it harmonizes together their vivific part with human 
bonds. 

SOC. JUN. How again is this? 

GUEST. When true opinion becomes stably inherent in the soul 
respecting things beautiful, just and good, and the contraries to these, we 
say that the divine in the demoniacal genus is produced. 
© SOC. JUN. It is proper it should. 

GUEST. Do we, therefore, know that a politician and a good legislator 
ought alone to be able, with the Muse of the royal science, to effect this 
in those that are properly disciplined, and whom we have just now 
mentioned? 

SOC. JUN. It is fit this should be the case. 

GUEST. But he, Socrates, who cannot accomplish a thing of this kind, 
must by no means be called by the names which we are now 
investigating. 

SOC. JUN. Most right. 

GUEST. What then? Must not a brave soul, when it receives truth of 
this kind, become mild, and thus be willing in the highest degree to 
partake of things just? But when it does not receive it, must it not be 
considered as verging more to a certain savage nature? 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. But what? Will not a soul of a modest nature, when receiving 
these opinions, become truly temperate and moderate in a polity? But 
when it does not partake of the things we are speaking of, will it not be 
most disgracefully branded with stupidity? 

SOc. JUN. Entirely so. 

GUEST. Must we not say, that this connection and binding together 
of the evil with each other, and of the good with the evil, can never 
become stable, and that no science will ever seriously attempt to 
accomplish this with such as these? 

SOC. JUN. For how can it? 

GUEST. But in those alone who are endued with worthy manners 
from the first, and who are educated according to nature, this bond 1s 
naturally implanted through the laws. In these, too, this art is a remedy; 
and, as we said before, the natural virtue of the parts is the more divine 
bond of things dissimilar, and tending to contraries. 

SOC. JUN. Most true. 


GUEST. Since this divine bond exists, there is scarcely any difficulty 
in either understanding the other bonds which are human, or in 
bringing them to perfection when understood. 

SOC. JUN. How so? And what are these bonds? 

GUEST. The communions of alliances and children, and those 
respecting private locations and marriages. For many respecting these 
things are not properly bound together for the purpose of begetting 
children. 

SOc. JUN. Why? 

GUEST. Is it worth while to relate how anxiously they pursue riches 
and power in these things? 

SOC. JUN. It ıs not. 

GUEST. But it will be more just to speak of those who make the 
human race the object of their care, and to consider if they do any thing 
improperly. 

Soc. JUN. It will. 

GUEST. They do not indeed at all act from right reason, but pursue 
present pleasure; and in consequence of being delighted with those 
similar to themselves, and of not loving those that are dissimilar, they 
attribute the greatest part to molestation. 

SOC. JUN. How so? 

GUEST. Those that are modest seek after their own manners, and as 
much as possible marry those that are endued with them, and likewise 
marry their own offspring to such as resemble themselves. The genus 
about fortitude acts in the same manner, pursuing its own nature; when 
at the same time it is requisite that both genera should act in a manner 
entirely contrary. 

SOC. JUN. How, and on what account? 

GUEST. Because this 1s the natural condition of fortitude, that when 
it has been unmingled for many generations with a temperate nature, it 
is florid with strength in the beginning, but in the end becomes entirely 
efflorescent with insanity. 

SOC. JUN. It 1s likely. 

GUEST. Again, a soul very full of shame, and void of audacious 
fortitude, when it has subsisted in this manner for many generations, 
naturally becomes unseasonably sluggish, and at last perfectly mutilated. 

Soc. JUN. And this also is likely to happen. 

GUEST. We have said that there is no difficulty in binding men with 
these bonds, if both genera have one opinion respecting things beautiful 
and good. For this is the one and entire work of royal weaving, viz. 
never to suffer temperate manners to subsist apart from such as are 
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valiant, but, weaving together both these, from according opinions, 
honour, dishonour, and glory, to collect from these a web smooth, and, 
as it 1s said, well woven, and always to commit in common the 
authority of governors in cities to these. 

SOC. JUN. How? 

GUEST. Where it happens that one governor is sufficient, a president 
should be chosen who possesses both these; but where more than one 
is necessary, parts of these must be mingled together. For the manners 
of temperate governors are very cautious, just, and salutary; but they 
require acrimony, and a certain acute and practical temerity. 

SOC. JUN. These things also appear so to me. 

GUEST. Again, fortitude with respect to justice and caution is more 
indigent than those other virtues; but it excels them in actions. But it 
is impossible that all things pertaining to cities, both of a private and 
public nature, should subsist beautifully, unless both these are present. 

SOC. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST. We must say then that this end of the web of politic action 
is then rightly woven, when the royal art, connecting the manners of 
brave and temperate men by concord and friendship, collects together 
their life in common, producing the most magnificent and excellent of 
all webs; - and besides this, when, embracing in common all others in 
the city, both slaves and free-born, it holds them together by this 
texture, and governs and presides over the city in such a manner that 
nothing may in arly respect be wanting which is requisite to its felicity. 

SOC. JUN. You have finished, O guest, your description of the royal 
and political character most beautifully. 
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Additional Note 


on the 


POLITICUS 


1 (See page 111, line 268d) The substance of this fable is beautifully 
explained by Proclus, in his fifth book on the Theology of Plato [TTS vol. 
VIII, p. 315}, as follows: 

"This universe is very properly said to have twofold lives, periods and 
convolutions; one of these being Saturnian, and the other Jovian. According 
to the former of these periods, too, every thing good springs spontaneously, 
and every animated nature possesses a blameless and unwearied life; but the 
latter is the source of material error, and of an abundantly mutable nature. 
For, as there is a twofold life in the world, the one unapparent and more 
intellectual, but the other more natural and apparent, and the one being 
bounded by providence, but the other proceeding in a disorderly manner 
according to fate, - hence this latter, which is multiform, and perfected through 
nature, is suspended from the Jovian order; but the former, which is more 
simple, is intellectual and unapparent, and is suspended from that of Saturn. 
This the Elean guest clearly indicates, by calling one of the circulations Jovian, 
and the other Saturnian. Though Jupiter also is the cause of the unapparent life 
of the universe, is the supplier of intellect, and the leader of intellectual 
perfection, yet he leads upwards all things to the kingdom of Saturn, and, being 
a leader, together with his father gives subsistence to the whole mundane 
intellect. Each of these periods, indeed, viz. the apparent and unapparent, 
participates of both these Gods; but the one is more Saturnian, and the other 
is in subjection to the kingdom of Jupiter. That the mighty Saturn, therefore, 
is allotted the other kingdom of the Gods prior to him, the Elean guest clearly 
evinces in what he says prior to the fable, viz. that we have heard from many 
of the kingdom which Saturn obtained; so that, according to this wise man 
also, Saturn is one of the royal Gods. Hence, as his father Heaven contains the 
middle centres of the intelligible and intellectual Gods, he is the leader of the 
intellectual orders, and supplies the whole of intellectual energy, first to the 
gods; in the second place, to the genera superior to man; and in the last place, 
to partial souls such as ours, when they are able to extend themselves to the 
Saturnian place of survey. For this universe, and all the mundane Gods, 
perpetually possess this twofold life, and imitate the Saturnian intellection 
through unapparent and intellectual energy, but the demiurpic intellect of 
Jupiter through providential attention to secondary concerns; and, in short, 
through the apparent fabrication of things. But partial souls at one time 
energize intellectually, and consecrate themselves to Saturn, and at another time 
according to the characteristic of Jupiter, and with unrestrained energy provide 


for subordinate natures. When they revolve, however, analogously to these 
deities, they intellectually perceive intelligibles, and adorn sensibles, and live 
both these lives in the same manner as the Gods and the more excellent genera. 
For their periods are twofold, one intellectual and the other providential. 
Their paradigms also are twofold: of the one the Saturnian intellect, and of the 
other the Jovian; - since even the mighty Jupiter himself has a twofold energy; 
by intellect, indeed, adhering to intelligibles, but by demiurpic fabrication 
adorning sensibles. 

"Since, therefore, the revolutions are twofold, not only in wholes but likewise 
impartial souls, in the Saturnian period, says the Elean guest, the generation of 
men is not from each other, as in apparent men, nor, as the first man with us 
is alone earth-born, so, in partial souls, the one first soul is earth-born; but this 
is the case with all of them. For they are led upwards from last and earthly 
bodies, and they receive an unapparent, deserting a sensible, life. But neither 
do they verge to old age, and change from younger to older, but on the 
contrary they become more vigorous, and proceed intellectually in a path 
contrary to generation, and resolve as it were that variety of life, which in 
descending they made a composite. Hence, likewise, all the symbols pertaining 
to youth are present with those souls when they pass into such a condition of 
being; for they lay aside every thing which adheres to them from generation. 
And when they are distributed about Saturn, and live the life which is there, 
he says fruits are produced in abundance from the trees, and many other things 
spring spontaneously from the earth. The inhabitants also are naked and 
without beds, and for the most part are fed, dwelling in the open air: for they 
possess an indissoluble temperament of the seasons. The grass likewise 
springing abundantly from the earth supplies them with soft couches. These 
and such like goods, souls derive from this mighty deity, according to the 
Saturnian period. For they are thence filled with vivific good, and gather 
intellectual fruits from wholes, but do not extend to themselves, from partial 
energies, perfection and beatitude. For doxastic nutriment possesses divisible 
and material apprehensions, but that which is intellectual, such as are pure, 
indivisible and spontaneous; which the spontaneous here obscurely signifies. 
The fruits also imparted from the earth signify the perfection of the prolific 
intellect of the Gods, and which illuminates souls with a sufficiency from 
themselves. For, through an unenvying abundance of goods, they are also able 
to impart to secondary natures felicity in a convenient measure. Neither, ` 
therefore, are they invested with garments, as when they proceed into 
generation, nor do they abound with additions of life, but are themselves pure, 
by themselves, from all composition and variety; and exciting their own 
intellect, they are extended by their intellectual father to these divine benefits. 
They likewise participate of total goods, being guarded by the intellectual Gods; 
and receiving from them the measures of a happy life, they pass the whole of 
their existence with facility. And lastly, establishing a sleepless and undefiled 
life in the generative powers of intelligibles, and being filled with intellectual 
fruits, and nourished with immaterial and divine forms, they are said to live the 
life which belongs to the government of Saturn." 


THE 
MINOS 


A DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


LAW 


INTRODUCTION 


Law, considered according to its first subsistence in Deity, is justly 
defined by Plato to be a distribution of intellect (vou davon). As it 
originates, therefore, from deity, and is thence participated by the 
human soul, it does not depend for its being among men on arbitrary 
will and mutual compact, but is truly an evolution of one of those 
` eternal ideas or forms which the soul essentially contains. He, therefore, 
who diligently attends to what is said by Plato in this dialogue, in his 
Laws, and Republic, concerning law, will find that it is a true mode of 
governing, which directs the governed to the best end through proper 
media, establishing punishments for such as transgress, and rewards for 
those that are obedient to this mode. Hence the institutions of princes, 
when they are not true, and do not proceed to the best end in a right 
path, are by no means laws, but decrees and edicts: for a work is 
frequently denominated legitimate from law, just from being legitimate, 
and good, right and true from being just; and therefore law is necessarily 
pood and true. It also follows that law properly so called is eternal and 
perfectly immutable: for that which is changed by times, places and 
opinions, is not a law, but an institute. 

According to Plato, too, it appears that there are four species of laws. 
The first of these are Saturnian, or, in other words, subsist in that deity, 
who according to ancient theologists is the summit of the intellectual 
order. These laws are mentioned by Plato in the Gorgias P>" where 
Socrates says, "This was the law in the times of Saturn, and now also 
subsists in the Gods." The second are Jovian, and are indicated in the 
Laws! where the Athenian guest says “that Justice follows Jupiter, 
being the avenger of those who desert the divine law.” The third are 
fatal, as we learn from the Timznus,"'? where it is said that the 
Demiurgus "disclosed to souls the laws of Fate.” And the fourth are 
human. Since law, therefore, has a divine origin, all the illustrious 
framers of laws with the greatest propriety referred the invention of 
them to Deity. Hence Zoroaster, when he delivered laws to the 
Bactrians and Persians, ascribed the invention of them to Oromasis; 
Hermes Trismegistus the Egyptian legislator referred the invention of his 
laws to Mercury; Minos the Cretan lawgiver to Jupiter; Charondas the 
Carthaginian to Saturn; Lycurgus the Lacedemonian to Apollo; Draco 
and Solon the Athenian legislators to Minerva; Pompilius the Roman 
lawpiver to Ægeria; Zamolxis the Scythian to Vesta; and Plato, when he 
gave laws to the Magnesians and Sicilians, to Jupiter and Apollo. 
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THE 
MINOS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES AND MINOS 


Soc. What is law with us? 

MIN. About what kind of law do you interrogate? 

Soc. What is that by which law differs from law, according to this 
very thing, the being law? For consider what I ask you. For I ask as 
if I should inquire what gold is; and if you in a similar manner should 
ask me, about what kind of gold 1 inquire, I should think you would 
not rightly interrogate. For neither does gold differ in any thing from 
gold, so far as it is gold, nor a stone from a stone, so far as it is a stone. 
And in like manner, neither does law differ in any thing from law; but 
all laws are the same. For each of them is similarly law; nor ts one 
more, but the other less so. I ask you, therefore, the whole of this very 
thing, what law is; and if you have an answer at hand give it me. 

MIN. What else, Socrates, will law be than things established by law? 

Soc. Does speech also appear to you to be things which are spoken? 
or sight things which are seen? or hearing things which are heard? Or 
is speech one thing, and are things spoken another? Is sight one thing, 
and are things seen another? Is hearing one thing, and are things heard 
another? And, is law one thing, and are things established by law 
another? Is this the case, or how does it appear to you? 

MIN. This now appears to me to be the case. 

Soc. Law, therefore, is not things established by law. 

MIN. It does not appear to me that it is. 

Soc. What law, therefore, may be, let us thus consider. If some one 
should ask us respecting those things of which we have just now spoken, 
since you say that things visible are seen by the sight, what the sight 1s 
by which they are seen? we should answer him, that it is a sense which 
through the eyes manifests colours to us. And if he should again ask us 
what the hearing is by which things are heard? we should reply, that it 
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is a sense which through the ears manifests to us sounds. In like 
manner, if he should ask us, since legal institutions are legally established 
by law, what is law by which they are thus established? whether is it a 
certain sense, or manifestation? in the same manner as things which are 
learnt, are learnt by science rendering them manifest. Or is it a certain 
invention? just as things which are discovered are invented: as, for 
instance, things salubrious and noxious are discovered by medicine; but 
the conceptions of the Gods, as prophets say, by divination. For the 
divining art is with us an intention of such like things: Or is it not? 

MIN. Entirely so. 

Soc. Which of these, therefore, may we especially presume law to be? 
Shall we say it is these dogmas and decrees? 

MIN. It appears so to me. For what else can any one say law is? So 
that it appears the whole of this which you ask, viz. law, is the dogma 
of the city. 

SOc. You call, as it seems, law, political opinion. 

MIN. I do. 

Soc. And perhaps you speak well; but perhaps we shall know better 
in the following manner. Do you say that some men are wise? 

MIN. I do. 

Soc. Are not the wise, therefore, wise by wisdom? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. But what? are the just, just by justice? 

MIN. Entirely so. 

Soc. Are the legitimate, therefore, also legitimate by law? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. And the illegitimate, illegitimate by a privation of law? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. And are the legitimate just? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. But the illegitimate unjust? 

MIN. Unyust. 

Soc. Are not justice and law, therefore, things most beautiful? 

MIN. They are. 

Soc. And are not injustice and illegality most base? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. And does not one of these preserve cities and every thing else, 
but the other destroy and subvert them? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. It is necessary, therefore, dianoétically to consider law as 
something beautiful, and to investigate it as good. 


MIN. How should we not? 
Soc. Have we not, therefore, said that law is the dogma of the city? 
. We have said so. 
Soc. What then? Are not some dogmas good, and others bad? 
. They are. 
Soc. Law however is not bad. 
. It is not. 
It is not, therefore, right simply to determine that law is the 
don of the city. 

MN. It does not appear to me that it is. 

SOC. The assertion, therefore, does not accord with the truth, that law 
is a base dogma. 

MIN. It does not. 

Soc. Law however appears also to me to be a certain opinion. And 
since it is not a base opinion, is not this, therefore, evident, that it is a 
good opinion, if law is opinion? 

MIN. Yes. 

SOc. But is not a certain good, a true, opinion? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. Is, therefore, true opinion the discovery of being? 

MIN. It 1s. 

SOC. Law, therefore, is the discovery of being. 

MIN. But, Socrates, if law is the discovery of being, how 1s it that we 
do not always use the same laws about the same things, since beings are 
discovered by us? 

Soc. Nevertheless law wishes to be the discovery of being; but men, 
as it seems, not always using the same laws, are not always able to 
discover that which law wishes, viz. being. But come, let us see if it will 
hence become evident to us, whether we always use the same laws, or 
different laws at different times; and if all of us use the same laws, or 
different persons different laws. 

MIN. But this, Socrates, 1s not difficult to know, that neither do the 
same persons always use the same laws, nor different persons always 
different laws. Thus, for example, it is not a law with us to sacrifice 
men, but this is considered as unholy; but the Carthaginians sacrifice 
men, this being holy and legal with them; so that some of them sacrifice 
their sons to Saturn, as perhaps you have heard. And not only do 
Barbarian men use laws different from ours, but also those in Lycia. 
And as to the progeny of Athamas,' what sacrifices do they perform, 


t Athamas was the son of Æolus, and king of Thebes in Beeotia. 
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though they are Greeks? You also know and have heard what laws we 
formerly used concerning the dead, cutting the throats of the victims 
before the dead body was carried out, and calling those that carry the 
sacrifices to the dead. And those still prior to these buried the dead at 
home; but we do none of these. Ten thousand instances likewise of this 
might be adduced. For the field of demonstration is very wide, that 
neither we always think invariably the same with ourselves, nor men 
with each other. 

Soc. It is by no means wonderful, O best of men, if you speak 
rightly, and this should be concealed from me. But till you by yourself 
declare what appears to you, in a long discourse, and I again do the 
same, we shall never, as [ think, agree. If however a common subject of 
speculation is proposed, we shall perhaps accord. If, therefore, you are 
willing, interrogating me, consider together with me in common. Or, 
if it is more agreeable to you, instead of interrogating, answer. 

MIN. But I wish, Socrates, to reply to any question you may propose. 

Soc. Come then. Whether do you think that just things are unjust, 
and unjust things just? Or that just things are just, and unjust things 
unjust? 

MIN. I indeed think that just things are just, and unjust things unjust. 

Soc. Is this opinion, therefore, entertained among all men, as well as 
here? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. Among the Persians also? 

MIN. And among the Persians too. 

Soc. But is this opinion always entertained? 

MIN. Always. 

Soc. Whether are things which attract more, thought by us to be 
heavier, but things which attract less, lighter? or the contrary? 

MIN. Not the contrary: but things which attract more are heavier, and 
things which attract less are lighter. 

Soc. Is this the case, therefore, in Carthage and in Lycia? 

MIN. Yes. . 

Soc. Things beautiful, as it seems, are every where thought to be 
beautiful; and things base to be base: but things base are not thought to 
be beautiful, nor things beautiful base. 

MIN. It is so. 

Soc. As we may say, therefore, in all things, beings are thought to be, 
and not non-beings, both with us and with all others. 

MIN. It appears so to me. 


Soc. He, therefore, who wanders from being wanders from that 
which is legitimate. 

MIN. Thus, Socrates, as you say, these things always appear legitimate 
both to us and to others. But when I consider that we never cease 
transposing laws upwards and downwards, I cannot be persuaded by 
what you say. 

Soc. Perhaps you do not perceive that these things thus transposed 


continue to be the same. But thus consider them together with me. 
Did you ever meet with any book concerning the health of the sick? 


MIN. I have. 
Soc. Do you know, therefore, to what art this book belongs? 


MIN. I know that it belongs to the art of medicine. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call those who are scientifically skilled about 
these things, physicians? 
MIN. [ call them so. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do those that have a scientific knowledge 
think the same things about the same, or do some of these think 
differently from others about the same things? 


MIN. They appear to me to think the same things. 
Soc. Whether, therefore, do the Greeks alone accord with the Greeks 


about things of which they have a scientific knowledge, or do the 


Barbarians also both accord with each other about such things, and with 


the Greeks? 
MIN. There is an abundant necessity that both Greeks and Barbarians 


who possess a scientific knowledge should accord 1n opinion with each 


other. 
Soc. You answer well. Do they not, therefore, always accord? 


MIN. Yes, always. 
Soc. Do not physicians also write those things about health which 


they think to be true? 


MIN. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Things medicinal, therefore, and medicinal laws, these are the 


writings of physicians. 


MIN. Things medicinal, certainly. 


Soc. Whether, therefore, are geometrical writings also geometrical 
laws? 
MIN. Yes 


Soc. Of whom, therefore, are the writings and legitimate institutions 
concerning gardening? 
MIN. Of gardeners. 
Soc. Those laws, therefore, pertain to gardening. 
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MIN. They do. 
Soc. Are they not, therefore, the laws of those who know how to 
manage gardens? 

MIN. How should they not? 

Soc. But gardeners possess this knowledge. 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. But of whom are the writings and legitimate institutions 
concerning food? 


MIN. Of cooks. 
Soc. Those, therefore, are cooking laws. 
MIN. Cooking. 


Soc. And of those, as it seems, who know how to manage the 
preparation of food. 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. But cooks, as they say, possess this knowledge. 

MIN. They do possess it. 

Soc. Be it so. But of whom are the writings and legal institutions 
concerning the government of a city? Are they not of those who 
scientifically know how to govern cities? 

MIN. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But do any others than politicians and kings possess this 
knowledge? 

MIN. They alone possess it. 

Soc. These writings, therefore, are political, which men call the 
writings of kings and good men. 

MIN. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Those, therefore, who possess a scientific knowledge do not at 
different times write differently about the same things. 

MIN. Certainly not. 

Soc. If, therefore, we see certain persons doing this, whether shall we 
say that those who act in this manner are scientific or unscientific? 
MIN. Unscientific. 

Soc. Shall we, therefore, say that what is right in every particular is 
legitimate, whether it be medicinal, or pertain to cooking, or to 
gardening? 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. But with respect to what is not right, this we no longer assert 
to be legitimate. 

MIN. No longer. 

Soc. It, therefore, becomes illegitimate. 


MIN. Necessarily so. 


Soc. Hence, in writings concerning things just and unjust, and, in 
short, concerning the orderly distribution of a city, and the manner in 
which it ought to be governed, that which is right is a royal law; but 
that which is not right does not appear to be a royal law, because 
science is wanting: for it 1s illegal. 

MIN. It ts. 

Soc. We have rightly, therefore, acknowledged that law is the 


invention of being. 


MIN. So it appears. 
Soc. Further still, this also we should consider in it: who is it that 
scientifically knows how to sow seeds in the earth? 


MIN. The husbandman. 
Soc. Does he then sow fit seeds in each soil? 


MIN. Yes. 
Soc. The husbandman, therefore, is a good distributor of these things, 


and his laws and distributions in these particulars are right. 


MIN. Yes. 
Soc. But who is a good dispensator of pulsations for melodies, and 


distributes such things as are fit? And whose laws also, if he has any, 
are right? 

MIN. The laws of the piper, and those of the harper. 

Soc. He, therefore, who is most legitimate in these things is in the 
most eminent degree a piper. 


MIN. Yes. 
Soc. But who in the best manner distributes nutriment to the bodies 


of men? Does not he do this who distributes that which is fit? 


MIN. Yes. 
Soc. The distributions, therefore, and the laws of this man are the 


best; and he who is most legitimate about these things is the most 
excellent distributor. 

MIN. Entirely so. 

Soc. Who is he? 


MIN. The instructor of children. 
Soc. Does he know how to feed the flock of the human body in the 


best manner? 


MIN. Yes. 
Soc. But who is he that feeds in the best manner a flock of sheep? 


What is his name? 


MIN. A shepherd. 
Soc. The laws, therefore, of the shepherd are the best for the sheep. 


MIN. They are. 
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Soc. And those of the herdsman for oxen. 

MIN. Yes. 

Soc. But whose laws are the best for the souls of men? Are they not 
those of a king? 

MIN. They are. 

SOC. You speak well. Can you, therefore, tell me who among the 
ancients was a good legislator in the laws pertaining to pipes? Perhaps 
you do not recollect. Are you, therefore, willing that I should remind 
your 
MIN. Perfectly so. 

Soc. Marsyas, then, and his beloved Olympus the Phrygian were of 
this description. 

MIN. True. 

Soc. The harmony produced by the pipes of these men is most 
divine, and alone excites and unfolds those that stand in need of the 
Gods.‘ It likewise alone remains to the present time as being divine. 

MIN. These things are so. 

Soc. But who among the ancient kings is said to have been a good 
legislator, and whose legal institutions even now remain as being divine? 
MIN. I do not recollect. 

Soc. Do you not know who they were that used the most ancient 
laws of the Greeks? 

MIN. Do you speak of the Lacedezmonians, and Lycurgus the 
legislator? 

Soc. These institutions, however, have not perhaps been established 
three hundred years, or very little more than this. But do you know 
whence the best of their laws were derived? 

MIN. They say, from Crete. 
Soc. Do they, therefore, of all the Greeks use the most ancient laws? 
MIN. Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then who among these were good kings? [ mean 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the sons of Jupiter and Europa, by whom 
these laws were framed. | 

MIN. They say, Socrates, that Rhadamanthus was a just man, but that 
Minos was rustic, morose and unjust. 

SOc. You relate, O best of men, an Attic and tragical fable. 

MIN. Are not these things reported of Minos? 

Soc. They are not by Homer and Hesiod, whose authority is greater 
than that of all the tragic poets from whom you assert these things. 


t See the speech of Alcibiades in the Banquet.!?'" 
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MIN. But what do they say about Minos? 

Soc. I will tell you, lest you as well as the many should be guilty of 
impiety. For there is not any thing which is more impious than this; 
nor is there any thing of which we ought to be more afraid, than of 
offending against THE GODS either in word or in deed.’ And next to this 
we should be fearful of offending against divine men. We should 
however be very cautious, when we praise or blame any man, that we 
do not speak erroneously; and for the sake of this it is necessary that we 
should learn to know good and bad men. For divinity is indignant 
when any one blames a man similar to himself, or praises one dissimilar 
to him: but the former of these is the good man. Nor ought you to 
think that stones, pieces of wood, birds and serpents are sacred, but that 
men are not so: for a good man is the most sacred, and a depraved man 
the most defiled, of all things. Now, therefore, since Homer and Hesiod 
pass an encomium on Minos, on this account I thus speak, lest you, being 
a man sprung from a man, should sin in what you say against a hero the 
son of Jupiter. For Homer,‘ speaking of Crete, that there are many men 
and ninety cities in it, says that among these is Gnossus, a great city in 
which Minos reigned, who for nine years conversed with the mighty 
Jupiter. This then is Homer’s encomium of Minos, which though short 
is such as he does not give to any one of his heroes. For that Jupiter ts 
a sophist, and that the art itself is all-beautiful, he evinces as well in 
many other places as here. For he says that Minos conversed nine years 
with Jupiter, and went to be instructed by him, as if Jupiter were a 
sophist. That Homer, therefore, does not bestow this honour of being 
instructed by Jupiter on any other hero than Minos alone, must be 
considered as a wonderful praise. Ulysses also, in speaking of the dead, 
represents Minos judging with a golden sceptre in his hand; but neither 
here nor in any other place does he speak of Rhadamanthus as judging, 
or as conversing with Jupiter. On this account I say that Minos 1s 
extolled by Homer beyond all other heroes. For that being the son of 
Jupiter, he was only instructed by Jupiter, contains no transcendency of 
praise. For the verse which says that Minos reigned nine years, and 


t This among many other passages must convince the most careless reader, that 
Plato was a firm believer in the religion of his country. 


t Odyss. lib. xix, ver. 172 &c. 
$S That is, one endued with wisdom; for this is the original meaning of the word. 


" Odyss. lib. x1. 
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conversed with the mighty Jupiter, signifies that he was the associate of 
Jupiter; since oa@pot are discourses, and oapiorng is an associate in 
discourse. Hence, for nine years Minos went to the cavern of Jupiter, 
learning some things, and teaching others, which during these nine years 
he had received from Jupiter. There are however some who conceive 
oaptoTns to signify the associate of Jupiter in drinking and sport. But 
that those who thus conceive say nothing to the purpose, may be 
inferred from this, that, as both the Greeks and barbarians are 
numerous, there are none among these who abstain from banquets, and 
that sport to which wine belongs, except the Cretans and the 
Lacedzmonians, who were instructed by the Cretans. In Crete, too, this 
is one of the other laws which Minos established, that men should not 
drink with each other to intoxication. And this indeed is evident, that 
he made those things to be laws for his citizens which he thought to be 
beautiful. For Minos did not, like a base man, think one thing, and do 
another different from what he thought; but his association with Jupiter 
was as I have said through discourse, in order to be instructed in virtue. 
Hence he established these laws for his citizens through which Crete is 
perpetually happy, and also Lacedemon, from the time in which it 
began to use these laws, in consequence of their being divine. But 
Rhadamanthus was indeed a good man; for he was instructed by Minos. 
He did not however learn the whole of the royal art, but that part of it 
which is of the ministrant kind, and which possesses authority in courts 
of judicature; and hence he is said to have been a good judge. For 
Minos employed him as a guardian of the laws in the city; but he used 
Talus' for this purpose through the rest of Crete. For Talus thrice 
every year went through the villages in order to preserve the laws in 
them, and carried with him the laws written in tables of brass; whence 
also he was called brazen. Hesiod also asserts things similar to these of 
Minos. For, having mentioned his name, he says? that he was the most 
royal of mortal kings, and that he reigned over many neighbouring men, 
having the sceptre of Jupiter, with which also he governed cities. And 
he calls the sceptre of Jupiter nothing else than the discipline of Jupiter, ` 
by which he governed Crete. 

MIN. On what account then, Socrates, came the report to be spread 
that Minos was an unlearned and morose man? 


t A son of Cres, the founder of the Cretan nation. 


t What Plato here cites from Hesiod is not to be found in any of the writings of 
that poet now extant. 
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. SOC. On that account through which you, O best of men, if you are 
prudent, and every other man who intends to be celebrated, will be 
cautious never to offend a poet. For poets are able to effect much with 
respect to opinion, both in praising men and blaming them. In this 
particular, therefore, Minos erred when he warred on this city, in which 
there is much other wisdom, together with tragic and other poets of 
every description. But the tragedy here is ancient, not originating, as is 
generally thought, from Thespis, nor from Phrynicus; but, if you 
consider, you will find that it is a very ancient invention of this city. 
Tragedy indeed is of all poetry the most pleasing to the vulgar, and the 
most alluring; to which applying ourselves we have taken vengeance on 
Minos, for which he has compelled us to pay those tributes. In 
offending us, therefore, Minos erred; whence, in reply to your question, 
he became infamous. For that he was a good man, a friend to law, and 
a good shepherd of the people, as I have before observed, this is the 
greatest token, that his laws are immutable, in consequence of having 
well discovered the truth concerning the government of a city. 

MIN. You appear to me, Socrates, to have discovered a probable 


reason. 
Soc. If, therefore, I speak the truth, do not the Cretans, the citizens 
of Minos and Rhadamanthus, appear to you to have used the most 


ancient laws? 


MIN. They do. 

Soc. These, therefore, were the best legislators of the ancients, and 
were also shepherds of men; just as Homer likewise says, that a good 
general is the shepherd of the people. 

MIN. Entirely so. 

Soc. Come then, by Jupiter, who presides over friendship, if any one 
who is a good legislator and shepherd of the body should ask us what 
those things are which when distributed to the body will make it better, 
we should well and briefly answer, that they are nutriment and labour, 
the former of which by increasing, and the latter by exercising, give 
stability to the body. 

MIN. Right. 
Soc. If, therefore, after this, that good legislator and shepherd should 


also ask us what those things are which being distributed to the soul 
make it better, what shall we answer, that we may not be ashamed of 


ourselves and of our age? 
MIN. I am no longer able to answer this question. 

SOC. It is however disgraceful to the soul of each of us, if we should 
appear to be ignorant of things pertaining to our souls, in which good 
and evil are contained, but to be knowing in particulars pertaining to 
the body, and to other things. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The elevation and greatness of mind for which Socrates was so justly 
celebrated by antiquity, are perhaps no where so conspicuously displayed 
as in this his Apology. In a situation in which death itself was presented 
to his view, he neither deviates from the most rigid veracity, nor has 
recourse to any of those abject arts, by which in similar circumstances 
pity is generally solicited and punishment sometimes averted. His whole 
discourse, indeed, is full of simplicity and noble grandeur, and is the 
energetic language of conscious innocence and offended worth. 

The causes that occasioned this Apology were as follow: - Aristophanes, 
at the instigation of Melitus, undertook, in his comedy of The Clouds, 
to ridicule the venerable character of Socrates, on the stage; and the way 
being once open to calumny and defamation, the fickle and licentious 
populace paid no reverence to the philosopher, whom they had before 
regarded as a being of a superior order. When this had succeeded, 
Melitus stood forth to criminate him, together with Anytus and Lycon; 
and the philosopher was summoned before the tribunal of the Five 
Hundred. He was accused of making innovations in the religion of his 
country, and corrupting the youth. But as both these accusations must 
have been obviously false to an unprejudiced tribunal, the accusers relied 
for the success of their cause on perjured witnesses, and the envy of the 
judges, whose ignorance would readily yield to misrepresentation, and 
be influenced and guided by false eloquence and fraudulent arts. That 
the personal enemies indeed of Socrates, vile characters, to whom his 
wisdom and his virtue were equally offensive, should have accused him 
of making innovations in the religion of Greece, is by no means 
surprising; but that very many of modern times should have believed 
that this accusation was founded in truth, and that he endeavoured to 
subvert the doctrine of polytheism, is a circumstance which by the truly 
learned reader must be ranked among the greatest eccentricities of 
modern wit. For to such a one it will most clearly appear from this 
very Apology, that Socrates was accused of impiety for asserting that he 
was connected in a very transcendant degree with a presiding demon, 
to whose direction he confidently submitted the conduct of his life. For 
the accusation of Melitus, that he introduced other novel dzmoniacal 
natures, can admit of no other construction. Besides, in the course of 
this Apology he asserts, in the most unequivocal and solemn manner, his 
belief in polytheism; and this is indubitably confirmed in many places 
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by Plato, the most genuine of his disciples, and the most faithful 
recorder of his doctrines. The testimony of Xenophon too on this point 
is no less weighty than decisive. "I have often wondered," says that 
historian and philosopher,’ "by what arguments the Athenians who 
condemned Socrates persuaded the city that he was worthy of death. 
For, in the first place, how could they prove that he did not believe in 
the Gods in which the city believed? since it was evident that he often 
sacrificed at home, and often on the common altars of the city. It was 
also not unapparent that he employed divination. For a report was 
circulated, that signals were given to Socrates, according to his own 
assertion, by a demoniacal power; whence they especially appear to me 
to have accused him of introducing new dzemoniacal natures. He 
however introduced nothing new, nor any thing different from the 
opinion of those who, believing in divination, make use of auguries and 
oracles, symbols and sacrifices. For these do not apprehend that either 
birds, or things which occur, know what is advantageous to the diviners; 
but they are of opinion that the Gods thus signify to them what is 
beneficial; and he also thought the same. Again, in another place, he 
observes as follows: "Socrates* thought that the Gods take care of men 
not in such a way as the multitude conceive. For they think that the 
Gods know some things, but do not know others. But Socrates thought 
that the Gods know all things, as well things said and done, as those 
deliberated in silence. That they are also everywhere present, and 


' Moak ebavpaca, tit rote Moyog AOnvyaovg ereroav oc ypavapevot 


Lwxpatny, wÇ aéioc en Oaevarou Ty roder. - Ilow7ov pev ovy wÇ ovr evopitev ove N TONG 
voiet Beouc, KOLY ToT ExPNoavTo TEeKpnpiy, vwy TE yap pavepoç ny TONNAG per 
OLKOL, FOAANQKIÇ ÔE EFL TWV KOLYWY TNG TOAEWS BWUWV: KAL PAVTIKY XPWHEVOG, OUK AHAVNÇ 
ny: dueTETpUANTO yap, wç pain Eerpamç To datpomory exuty onpouverv, obey ôn rat 
podtora pot doxovow avtov atturcacban, xouwwa dowoma ecodeperr. o 5° ovder 
KQLVOMEVOW ELCEDEPE TWH AAAWY, OTOL POAVTIKNY VOLÇOVTEÇ, OLWVOLÇ TE XPWVTAL, KOLL 
dnuouc, kar ovpBodoc, xa voraç. ovror Te yap vToAapBavovory, ov Touc opyiOao, ovde 
TOUS ATavTwrTac EEVL TA CUpdhEporTa TOG pawrevoperotc, aAAa TouC Beovc dia 
TOUTWY AVTA ONMOLMPELY’ KQKELVOG OUTWS Evomfey. p.441. 
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Kar yap extpederoOar Oeoug evromtevy avOpwawy, ovx ov Tporov ot Toor 
voprfovoty. ouTot very yap ovovtan moucg Beovc Tæ pev evdevan, Ta 5° ovx ecdeva: 
LwxpaTnsg ĝe ravta pev nyetto Beouc ecdevon, Ta TE NEYOEVA KOAL TPATTOMEVA, KOL TO 
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TPATTWY EN TE Kae voutforTo evoeßeoTaToç. p.443. 
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signify to men concerning all human affairs. I wonder, therefore, how 
the Athenians could ever be persuaded that Socrates was not of a sound 
mind respecting the Gods, as he never said or did any thing impious 
concerning them. But all his sayings and all his actions pertaining to the 
Gods were such as any one by saying and doing would be thought to be 
most pious." And lastly, in another place he observes, "That it was 
evident that Socrates worshipped the Gods the most of all men." 
After such unequivocal testimony, no other reason can be assigned for 
that strange position of the moderns, that Socrates ridiculed the religion 
of his country, than a profound ignorance of one of the most important 
tenets of the heathen religion, and which may also be considered as 
ranking among the first of the most magnificent, scientific, and divine 
conceptions of the human mind. The tenet I allude to is this, that the 
essential, which is the most perfect energy of deity, is deific; and that his 
first and immediate progeny must as necessarily be Gods, that is, beings 
transcendently similar to himself, and possessing those characteristics 
secondarily which he possesses primarily, as heat is the immediate 
offspring of fire, and coldness of snow. From being unacquainted with 
this mighty truth, which is coeval with the universe itself, modern 
theologists and sophists have dared to defame the religion of Greece, 
and, by offering violence to the sacred pages of antiquity, have made the 
great Socrates himself become the patron of their own shallow and 


distorted conceptions. But to return to the Apology. 
Lysias, one of the most celebrated orators of the age, composed an 


Oration, in a laboured and pathetic style, which he offered to Socrates 
to be pronounced as his defence in the presence of his judges. Socrates 
however refused it, observing, that a philosopher ought to be 
conspicuous for magnanimity and firmness of soul. Hence, in his 
Apology, he paid no attention to the splendour of diction, but trusted 
wholly to the intrinsic dignity of his sentiments. He contented himself 
with speaking to his judges as he used to do in common discourse, and 
with proposing questions to his accusers. Hence his defence was entirely 
the spontaneous effusions of his genius; simple and plain, yet nervous 
and dignified. 

Several persons who assisted in the court upon this occasion, besides 
Plato, drew up the Apology of Socrates. Among the rest Xenophon 
compiled one from the relation of Hermogenes the son of Hipponicus, 
for he himself was not then at Athens. None of them are extant, 


however, but those of Plato and Xenophon. And of these, the first 1s 


t Savepoc nv Oeparxevwy Tove Oeouc, panora rwr addAwy avOpwruwy. p.450. 
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in every respect worthy the greatest disciple of Socrates; but the other 
presents us with an imperfect copy, because composed by a disciple that 
was absent. This imperfect copy, however, sufficiently proves that the 
substance of this Apology is accurate, how much soever it may have been 
amended by passing through such a hand as that of Plato. 
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THE APOLOGY 


OF 


SOCRATES 


I know not, O Athenians, how you may be affected by my accusers: 
I indeed have through them almost forgotten myself, so persuasively 
have they spoken; though, as I may say, they have not asserted any 
thing which is true. But among the multitude of their false assertions 
I am most surprised at this, in which they say that you ought to beware 
of being deceived by me, as if I were an eloquent speaker. For that they 
should not be ashamed of asserting that which will be immediately 
confuted by me in reality, since in the present instance I shall appear to 
you to be by no means eloquent, - this seems to me to be the 
consummation of impudence; unless they call him eloquent who speaks 
the truth. For, if they assert this, 1 shall indeed acknowledge myself to 
be a rhetorician, though not according to their conceptions. They have 
not then, as I said, asserted any thing which is true; but from me you 
will hear all the truth. Not, by Jupiter, O Athenians, that you will hear 
from me a discourse splendidly decorated with nouns and verbs, and 
adorned in other respects, like the harangues of these men; but you will 
hear me speaking in such language as may casually present itself. For I 
am confident that what I say will be just, nor let any one of you expect 
it will be otherwise: for it does not become one of my age to come 
before you like a lad with a studied discourse. And, indeed, I very much 
request and beseech you, O Athenians, that if you should hear me 
apologizing in the same terms and modes of expression which I am 
accustomed to use in the Forum, on the Exchange and public Banks, and 
in other places, where many of you have heard me, - that you will 
neither wonder nor be disturbed on this account; for the case ts as 
follows: - I now for the first time come before this tribunal, though I am 
more than seventy years old; and consequently I am a stranger to the 
mode of speaking which 1s here adopted. As, therefore, if I were in 
reality a foreigner, you would pardon me for using the language and the 
manner in which I had been educated, so now I request you, and this 
justly, as it appears to me, to suffer the mode of my diction, whether it 
be better or worse, and to attend to this, whether I speak what is just or 
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not: for this is the virtue of a judge, as that of an orator is to speak the 
truth. 

In the first place, therefore, O Athenian, it is just that I should answer 
the first false accusations of me, and my first accusers, and afterwards 
the latter accusations, and the latter accusers. For many have been 
accusers of me to you for many years, and who have asserted nothing 
true, of whom I am more afraid than of Anytus and his accomplices, 
though these indeed are powerful in persuading; but those are still more 
so, who having been conversant with many of you from infancy, have 
persuaded you, and accused me falsely. For they have said, that there 
is one Socrates, a wise man, studious of things on high, and exploring 
every thing under the earth, and who also can make the worse to be the 
better argument. These men, O Athenians, who spread this report are 
my dire accusers. For those who hear it think that such as investigate 
these things do not believe that there are Gods. In the next place, these 
accusers are numerous, and have accused me for a long time. They also 
said these things to you in that age in which you would most readily 
believe them, some of you being boys and lads; and they accused me 
quietly, no one speaking in my defence. But that which is most 
irrational of all is this, that neither is it possible to know and tell their 
names, except some one of them should be a comic’ poet. Such 
however as have persuaded you by employing envy and calumny, 
together with those who being persuaded themselves have persuaded 
others, - with respect to all these, the method to be adopted is most 
dubious. For it is not possible to call them to account here before you, 
nor to confute any one of them; but it is necessary, as if fighting with 
shadows, to make my defence and refutation without any to answer me. 
Consider, therefore, as I have said, that my accusers are twofold, some 
having accused me lately, and others formerly; and think that it is 
necessary I should answer the latter of these first; for you also have 
heard these my accusers, and much more than you have those by whom 
I have been recently accused. Be it so. I must defend myself then, O 
Athenians, and endeavour in this so short a space of time to remove 
from you the calumny which you have so long entertained. I wish, 
therefore, that this my defence may effect something better both for you 
and me, and that it may contribute to some more important end. | 
think however that it will be attended with difficulty, and I am not 
entirely ignorant what the difficulty is. At the same time let this 
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terminate as Divinity pleases. It is my business to obey the law, and to 
make my apology. 

Let us repeat, therefore, from the beginning what the accusation was, 
the source of that calumny in which Melitus confiding brought this 
charge against me. Be it so. What then do my accusers say? For their 
accusation must be formally recited as if given upon oath. It is this: 
SOCRATES ACTS WICKEDLY, AND WITH CRIMINAL CURIOSITY 
INVESTIGATES THINGS UNDER THE EARTH, AND IN THE HEAVENS. HE 
ALSO MAKES THE WORSE TO BE THE BETTER ARGUMENT; AND HE 
| TEACHES THESE THINGS TO OTHERS. Such is the accusation: for things 
of this kind you also have yourselves seen in the comedy of 
Aristophanes:' for there one Socrates is carried about, who affirms that 
he walks upon the air, and idly asserts many other trifles of this nature; 
of which things however I neither know much nor little. Nor do I say 
this as despising such a science, if there be any one wise about things of 
this kind, lest Melitus should charge me with this as a new crime, but 
because, O Athenians, I have no such knowledge. I adduce many of you 
as witnesses of this, and I call upon such of you as have at any time 
heard me discoursing, and there are many such among you, to teach and 
declare to each other, 1f you have ever heard me speak much or little 
about things of this kind. And from this you may know that other 
things also, which the multitude assert of me, are all of them of a similar 
nature: for no one of them is true. For neither 1f you have heard any 
One assert that I attempt to teach men, and that I make money by so 
doing, - neither is this true. This indeed appears to me to be a beautiful 
thing, if some one is able to instruct men, like Gorgias the Leontine, 
Prodicus the Cean, and Hippias the Elean. For each of these, in the 
several cities which he visits, has the power of persuading the young 
men, who are permitted to apply themselves to such of their own 
countrymen as they please without any charge, to adhere to them only, 
and to give them money and thanks besides for their instruction. There 
is also another wise man, a Parian, who I hear has arrived hither. For 
it happened that I once met with a man who spends more money on the 
sophists than all others, - I mean Callias the son of Hipponicus. I 
therefore asked him, for he has two sons, O Callias, said I, if your two 
sons were two colts or calves, should we not have some one to take care 
of them, who would be paid for so doing, and who would make them 
beautiful, and the possessors of such good qualities as belong to their 
nature? But now, since your sons are men, what master do you intend 
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to have for them? Who is there that is scientifically knowing in human 
and political virtue of this kind? For I think that you have considered 
this, since you have sons. Is there such a one, said I, or not? There 
certainly is, he replied. Who 1s he? said I. And whence is he? And for 
how much money does he teach? It is Evenus the Parian, said he, 
Socrates, and he teaches for five minz (15].). And I indeed have 
considered Evenus as blessed, if he in reality possesses this art, and so 
elegantly teaches. I, therefore, should also glory and think highly of 
myself, if I had a scientific knowledge of these things; but this, O 
Athenians, is certainly not the case. 

Perhaps, however, some one may reply: But Socrates, what have you 
done then? Whence have these calumnies against you arisen? For unless 
you had more curiously employed yourself than others, and had done 
something different from the multitude, so great a rumour would never 
have been raised against you. Tell us, therefore, what it is, that we may 
not pass an unadvised sentence against you. He who says these things 
appears to me to speak justly, and I will endeavour to show you what 
that is which has occasioned me this appellation and calumny. Hear, 
therefore; and though perhaps I shall appear to some of you to jest, yet 
be well assured that I shall tell you all the truth. For [, O Athenians, 
have acquired this name through nothing else than a certain wisdom. 
For of what kind is this wisdom? Perhaps it is human wisdom. For 
this in reality I appear to possess. Those indeed who | just now 
mentioned possessed perhaps more than human wisdom, which I know 
not how to denominate: for J have no knowledge of it. And whoever 
says that I have, speaks falsely, and asserts this to calumniate me. But, 
O Athenians, be not disturbed if I appear to speak somewhat 
magnificently of myself. For this which I say is not my own assertion, 
but I shall refer it to one who is considered by you as worthy of belief. 
For I shall adduce to you the Delphic Deity himself as a testimony of 
my wisdom, if I have any, and of the quality it possesses. You certainly 
then know Cherepho: he was my associate from a youth, was familiar 
with most of you, and accompanied you in and returned with you from 
your exile. You know, therefore, what kind of a man Chezrepho was, 
and how eager in all his undertakings. He then, coming to Delphi, had 
the boldness to consult the oracle about this particular. Be not, as I said, 
O Athenians, disturbed: for he asked if there was any one more wise 
than Iam. The Pythian priestess, therefore, answered that there was not 
any one more wise. His brother can testify to you the truth of these 
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Consider then on what account I assert these things: for I am going to 
inform you whence this calumny against me arose. When, therefore, | 
had heard this answer of the oracle, I thus considered with myself, What 
does the God say? and what does he obscurely signify? For I am not 
conscious to myself that ] am wise, either in a great or in a small degree. 
What then does he mean in saying that [ am most wise? For he does 
not lie, since this is not lawful to him. And for a long time, indeed, I 
was dubious what he could mean. Afterwards with considerable 
difficulty I betook myself to the following mode of investigating his 
meaning. I went to one of those who appear to be wise men, that here 
if any where I might confute the prediction, and evince to the oracle 
that this man was more wise than I. Surveying, therefore, this man, (for 
there is no occasion to mention his name, but he was a politician;) while 
I beheld him and discoursed with him, it so happened, O Athenians, 
that this man appeared to me to be wise in the opinion of many other 
men, and especially in his own, but that he was not so. And afterwards 
I endeavoured to show him that he fancied himself to be wise, but was 
not. Hence I became odious to him, and also to many others that were 
present. Departing, therefore, I reasoned with myself that I was wiser 
than this man. For it appears that neither of us knows any thing 
beautiful or good: but he indeed not knowing, thinks that he knows 
something; but I, as I do not know any thing, neither do I think that I 
know. Hence in this trifling particular I appear to be wiser than him, 
because Í do not think that I know things which I do not know. After 
this I went to another of those who appeared to be wiser than him; and 
of him also I formed the same opinion. Hence also I became odious to 
him and many others. 

Afterwards however I went to others, suspecting and grieving and 
fearing that I should make enemies. At the same time however it 
appeared to me to be necessary to pay the greatest attention to the 
oracle of the God, and that, considering what could be its meaning, I 
should go to all that appeared to possess any knowledge. And by the 
dog,’ O Athenians, (for it is necessary to tell you the truth,) that which 
happened to me was as follows. Those that were most celebrated for 
their wisdom appeared to me to be most remote from it; but others who 
were considered as far inferior to them possessed more of intellect. But 
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it is necessary to relate to you my wandering, and the labours as it were 
which I endured, that the oracle might become to me unconfuted. For 
after the politicians I went to the poets both tragic and dithyrambic, and 
also others, expecting that I should here immediately find myself to be 
less wise than these. Taking up, therefore, some of their poems which 
appeared to me to be the most elaborately written, I asked them what 
was their meaning, that at the same time I might learn something from 
them. I am ashamed indeed, O Athenians, to tell you the truth; but at 
the same time it must be told. For, as I may say, all that were present 
would have spoken better about the things which they had composed. 
I discovered this, therefore, in a short time concerning the poets, that 
they did not effect by wisdom that which they did, but by a certain 
genius and from enthusiastic energy, like prophets and those that utter 
oracles. For these also say many and beautiful things, but they 
understand nothing of what they say. Poets, therefore, appeared to me 
to be affected in a similar manner. And at the same time I perceived 
that they considered themselves, on account of their poetry, to be the 
wisest of men in other things, in which they were not so. | departed, 
therefore, also from them, thinking that I surpassed them by the very 
same thing in which I surpassed the politicians. 

In the last place, therefore, I went to the artificers. For I was 
conscious to myself that I knew nothing, as I may say, but that these 
men possessed knowledge, because I had found them acquainted with 
many and beautiful things. And in this indeed I was not deceived; for 
they knew things which I did not, and in this they were wiser than I. 
But, O Athenians, good artificers also appeared to me to have the same 
fault as the poets. For each, in consequence of performing well in his 
art, thought that he was also most wise in other things, and those the 
greatest. And this their error obscured that very wisdom which they 
did possess. I therefore asked myself in behalf of the oracle, whether I 
would choose to be as I am, possessing no part either of their wisdom 
or ignorance, or to have both which they possess. I answered, therefore, 
for myself and for the oracle, that it was advantageous for me to be as — 
I am. 

From this my investigation, O Athenians, many enmities were excited 
against me, and such as were most grievous and weighty, so that many 
calumnies were produced from them; and hence I obtained the 
appellation of the wise man. For those that hear me think that I am 
wise in these things, the ignorance of which I confute in others. It 
appears however, O Athenians, that Divinity is wise in reality, and that 
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in this oracle he says this, that human wisdom! is but of little, or indeed 
of no worth; and it seems that he used my name, making me an 
example, as if he had said, He, O men, 1s the wisest among you, who, 
like Socrates, knows that he is in reality of no worth with respect to 
wisdom. These things, therefore, going about, I even now inquire and 
explore in obedience to the God, both among citizens and strangers, if 
any one of them appears to me to be wise; and when I find he is not, 
giving assistance to the God, I demonstrate that he is not wise. And in 
consequence of this employment | have no leisure worth mentioning 
either for public or private transactions; but I am in great poverty 
through my religious cultivation of the God. 

Besides, the youth that spontaneously follow me, who especially 
abound in leisure, as being the sons of the most wealthy, rejoice on 
hearing men confuted by me; and often imitating me, they afterwards 
endeavour to make trial of others. In which attempt I think they find 
a numerous multitude of men who fancy that they know something, but 
who know little or nothing. Hence, therefore, those who are tried by 
them are angry with me, and not with them, and say that there is one 
Socrates a most wicked person, and who corrupts the youth. And when 
some one asks them what he does, and what he teaches, they have 
nothing to say, but are ignorant. That they may not however appear to 
be dubious, they assert things which may be readily adduced against all 
that philosophize, as, that he explores things on high and under the 
earth, that he does not think there are Gods, and that he makes the 
worse to be the better reason. For I think they are not willing to speak 
the truth, that they clearly pretend to be knowing, but know nothing. 
Hence, as it appears to me, being ambitious and vehement and 
numerous, and speaking in an elegant and persuasive manner about me, 
they fill your ears, both before and now calumniating in the extreme. 
Among these, Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon, have attacked me; Melitus 
indeed being my enemy on account of the poets; but Anytus on account 
of the artificers and politicians; and Lycon on account of the orators. 
So that, as I said in the beginning, I should wonder if I could remove 
such an abundant calumny from your minds in so short atime. These 
things, O Athentans, are true; and I thus speak, neither concealing nor 
subtracting any thing from you, either great or small; though I nearly 
know that I shall make enemies by what I have said. This however is 
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an argument that I speak the truth, that this is the calumny which ts 
raised against me, and that the causes of it are these. And whether now 
or hereafter you investigate these things, you will find them to be as | 
have said. Concerning the particulars, therefore, which my first accusers 
urged against me, let this be a sufficient apology to you. 

In the next place, I shall endeavour to reply to Melitus, that good man 
and lover of his country, as he says, and also to my latter accusers. For 
again, as being different from the former accusers, let us take the oath 
of these men for calumny. The accusation then is as follows: Socrates, 
it says, acts unjustly, corrupting the youth; and not believing in those 
Gods in which the city believes, he introduces other novel demoniacal 
natures. Such then is the accusation; of which let us examine every part. 
It says, therefore, that I act unjustly by corrupting the youth. But I, O 
Athenians, say that Melitus acts unjustly, because he intentionally trifles, 
rashly bringing men into danger, and pretending to be studious and 
solicitous about things which were never the objects of his care. But 
that this is the case I will endeavour to show you. 

Tell me then, O Melitus, whether you consider it as a thing of the 
greatest consequence, for the youth to become the best of men? - I do. - 

Come, then, do you therefore tell them what will make them better? 
For it is evident that you know, since it is the object of your care. For, 
having found me to be a corrupter of youth, as you say, you have 
brought me hither, and are my accuser; but come, inform me who it is 
that makes them better, and signify it to this assembly. Do you see, O 
Melitus, that you are silent, and have not any thing to say? Though, 
does it not appear to you to be shameful, and a sufficient argument of 
what I say, that this is not the object of your attention? But tell me, O 
good man, who it is that makes them better. - The laws. - I do not, 
however, ask this, O best of men, but what man it ts that first knows 
this very thing, the laws. - These men, Socrates, are the judges. - How 
do you say, Melitus? Do they know how to instruct the youth, and to 
make them better? - Especially so. - But whether do all of them know _ 
how? or do some of them know, and others not? - All of them. - You 
speak well, by Juno, and adduce a great abundance of those that benefit. 
But what? Can these auditors also make the youth better, or not? - 
These also. - And what of the senators? - The senators also can effect 
this. - But, O Melitus, do some of those that harangue the people in an 
assembly corrupt the more juvenile; or do all these make them better? - 
All these. - All the Athenians therefore, as it seems, make them to be 
worthy and good, except me, but I alone corrupt them. Do you say so? 
- These very things I strenuously assert. - You charge me with a very 
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great infelicity. But answer me: Does this also appear to you to be the 
case respecting horses, viz. that all men can make them better, but that 
there is only one person that corrupts them? or does the perfect 
contrary of this take place, so that it is one person who can make them 
better, or, at least, that those possessed of equestrian skill are very few; 
but the multitude, if they meddle with and make use of horses, corrupt 
them? Is not this the case, O Melitus, both with respect to horses and 
all other animals? It certainly is so, whether you and Anytus say so, or 
not. For a great felicity would take place concerning youth tf only one 
person corrupted, and the rest benefited them. However, you have 
sufficiently shown, O Melitus, that you never bestowed any care upon 
youth; and you clearly evince your negligence, and that you pay no 
attention to the particulars for which you accuse me. 

Further still, tell me, by Jupiter, O Melitus, whether it is better to 
dwell in good or in bad polities?) Answer, my friend: for I ask you 
nothing difficult. Do not the depraved always procure some evil to 
those that continually reside near them; and do not the good procure 
some good? - Entirely so. - Is there then any one who wishes to be 
injured by his associates, rather than to be benefited? Answer, O good 
man: for the law orders you to answer. Is there any one who wishes to 
be injured? - There is not. - Come then, whether do you bring me 
hither, as one that corrupts the youth, and makes them depraved 
willingly, or as one who does this unwillingly? - I say that you do it 
willingly. - But what, O Melitus, is it possible that you, who are so 
much younger than I am, should well know that the depraved always 
procure some evil to those that are most near to them, and the good 
some good; but that I should have arrived at such ignorance as not to 
know that, if I make any one of my associates depraved, I shall be in 
danger of receiving some evil from him; and that I, therefore, do this so 
great an evil willingly, as you say? I cannot be persuaded by you, O 
Melitus, as to these things, nor do [ think that any other man would: 
but either I do not corrupt the youth, or I corrupt them unwillingly. 
So that you speak falsely in both assertions. But if I unwillingly corrupt 
them, the law does not order me to be brought hither for such-like 
involuntary offences, but that I should be taken and privately taught and 
admonished. For it is evident that, if I am taught better, I shall cease 
doing that which I unwillingly do. But you, indeed, have avoided me, 
and have not been willing to associate with and instruct me; but you 
have brought me hither, where the law orders those who require 
punishment, and not discipline, to be brought. Wherefore, O 
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Athenians, this now is manifest which I have said, that Melitus never 
paid the smallest attention to this affair. 

At the same time, however, tell us, O Melitus, how you say I corrupt 
the youth. Or is it not evident, from your written accusation, that I 
teach them not to believe in the Gods in which the city believes, but in 
other new divine powers? Do you not say that, teaching these things, 
I corrupt the youth? - Perfectly so: I strenuously assert these things. - By 
those very Gods, therefore, Melitus, of whom we are now speaking, 
speak in a still clearer manner both to me and to these men. For I 
cannot learn whether you say that I teach them to think that there are 
not certain Gods, (though I myself believe that there are Gods, for I am 
by no means an atheist, nor in this respect do I act unyustly,) not, 
indeed, such as the city believes in, but others, and that this it is for 
which you accuse me, that I introduce other Gods; or whether you 
altogether say that I do not believe there are Gods, and that I teach this 
doctrine also to others. - I say this, that you do not believe that there are 
Gods. - O wonderful Melitus, why do you thus speak? Do I then think, 
unlike the rest of mankind, that the sun and moon are not Gods? - He 
does not, by Jupiter, O judges: for he says that the sun 1s a stone, and 
that the moon 1s earth. - O friend Melitus, you think that you accuse 
Anaxagoras; and you so despise these judges, and think them to be so 
illiterate, as not to know that the books of Anaxagoras the Clazomenian 
are full of these assertions. Besides, would the youth learn those things 
from me, which they might buy for a drachma at most in the orchestra, 
and thus might deride Socrates if he pretended they were his own, 
ESPECIALLY SINCE THEY ARE LIKEWISE SO ABSURD.' But, by Jupiter, 
do I then appear to you to think that there is no God? - None whatever, 
by Jupiter. - What you say, O Melitus, is incredible, and, as it appears 
to me, is so even to yourself. Indeed, O Athenians, this man appears to 
me to be perfectly insolent and intemperate in his speech, and to have 
in reality written this accusation, impelled by a certain insolence, 
wantonness, and youthfulness. For he seems, as it were, to have ~ 
composed an enigma in order to try me, and to have said to himself, 
Will the wise Socrates know that I am jesting, and speaking contrary to 
myself? Or shall I deceive him, together with the other hearers? For 
he appears to me to contradict himself in his accusation, as if he had 
said, Socrates is impious in not believing that there are Gods, but 


t This assertion, among many others, affords an incontestable proof that Socrates 
believed in the religion of his country: for he here clearly says, that the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras, which made the sun and moon to be no Gods, is absurd. 
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believing that there are Gods. And this, indeed, must be the assertion 
of one in jest. 

But let us jointly consider, O Athenians, how he appears to me to 
have asserted these things. And do you, O Melitus, answer us, and, as 
[ requested you at first, be mindful not to disturb me if I discourse after 
my usual manner. Is there then any man, O Melitus, who thinks that 
there are human affairs, but does not think that there are men? Pray 
answer me, and do not make so much noise. And is there any one who 
does not think that there are horses, but yet thinks that there are 
equestrian affairs? or who does not think that there are pipers, but yet 
that there are things pertaining to pipers? There is not, O best of men. 
For I will speak for you, since you are not willing to answer yourself. 
But answer also to this: Is there any one who thinks that there are 
dzmoniacal affairs, but yet does not think that there are demons? - 
There is not. - How averse you are to speak! so that you scarcely 
answer, compelled by these things. Do you not, therefore, say that I 
believe in and teach things demoniacal, whether they are new or old? 
But indeed you acknowledge that I believe in things demoniacal, and to 
this you have sworn in your accusation. If then I believe in dæmoniacal 
affairs, there is an abundant necessity that I should also believe in the 
existence of demons. Is it not so? - It is. - For 1 suppose you to assent, 
since you do not answer. But with respect to demons,’ do we not 
think either that they are Gods, or the sons of Gods? Will you 
acknowledge this or not? - Entirely so. - If, therefore, I believe that there 
dzmons as you say, if demons are certain Gods, will it not be as I say, 
that you speak enigmatically and in jest, since you assert that I do not 
think there are Gods, and yet again think that there are, since I believe 
in demons? But if demons are certain spurious sons of the Gods, either 
from Nymphs, or from certain others, of whom they are said to be the 
offspring, what man can believe that there are sons of the Gods, and yet 
that there are no Gods? For this would be just as absurd, as if some one 
should think that there are colts and mules, but should not think that 
there are horses and asses. However, O Melitus, it cannot be otherwise 
but that you have written this accusation, either to try me, or because 
there was not any crime of which you could truly accuse me. For it is 
impossible that you should persuade any man who has the smallest 
degree of intellect, that one and the same person can believe that there 
are demoniacal and divine affairs, and yet that there are neither 
dzmons, nor Gods, nor heroes. That I am not, therefore, impious, O 
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Athenians, according to the accusation of Melitus, does not appear to me 
to require a long apology; but what I have said is sufficient. 

As to what I before observed, that there is a great enmity towards me 
among the vulgar, you may be well assured that it is true. And this it 
is which will condemn me, if I should happen to be condemned, viz. the 
hatred and envy of the multitude, and not Melitus, nor Anytus; which 
indeed has also happened to many others, and those good men, and will 
I think again happen in futurity. For there is no reason to expect that 
it will terminate in me. Perhaps, however, some one will say, Are you 
not ashamed, Socrates, to have applied yourself to a study, through 
which you are now in danger of being put to death? To this person I 
shall justly reply, That you do not speak well, O man, if you think that 
life or death ought to be regarded by the man who is capable of being 
useful though but in a small degree; and that he ought not to consider 
this alone when he acts, whether he acts justly, or unjustly, and like a 
good or a bad man. For those demigods that died at Troy would, 
according to your reasoning, be vile characters, as well others as the son 
of Thetis, who so much despised the danger of death when compared 
with disgraceful conduct, that when his mother, who was a goddess, on 
his desiring to kill Hector, thus I think addressed’ him - My son, if you 
revenge the slaughter of your friend Patroclus, and kill Hector, you will 
yourself die, for said she, death awaits you as soon as Hector expires: - 
Notwithstanding this, he considered the danger of death as a trifle, and 
much more dreaded living basely, and not revenging his friends. For he 
says, May I immediately die, when I have inflicted just punishment on 
him who has acted unjustly, and not stay here an object of ridicule, by 
the crooked ships, and a burden to the ground? Do you think that he 
was solicitous about death and danger? For this, O Athenians, is in 
reality the case: wherever any one ranks himself, thinking it to be the 
best for him, or wherever he is ranked by the ruler, there as it appears 
to me he ought to abide, and encounter danger, neither paying attention 
to death nor to any thing else before that which is base. 

I therefore, O Athenians, should have acted in a dire manner, if, when 
those rulers which you had placed over me had assigned me a rank at 
Potidea, at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I should then have remained 
where they stationed me, like any other person, and should have 
encountered the danger of death; but that, when Divinity has ordered, 
as I think and apprehend, that I ought to live philosophizing, and 
exploring myself and others, I should here through fear of death or any 


t Iliad. lib. xviu. ver. 94. &c. 
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other thing desert my rank. For this would be dire: and then in reality 
any one might justly bring me to a court of judicature, and accuse me 
of not believing in the Gods, in consequence of not obeying the oracle, 
fearing death, and thinking myself to be wise when I am not. For to 
dread death, O Athenians, is nothing else than to appear to be wise, 
without being so: since it is for a man to appear to know that which he 
does not know. For no one knows but that death may be to man the 
greatest of goods; but they dread it, as if they well knew that it 1s the 
greatest of evils. And how is it possible that this should not be a most 
disgraceful ignorance, I mean for a man to suspect that he has a 
knowledge of that of which he is ignorant? But I, O Athenians, differ 
perhaps in this from the multitude of men; and if I should say that I am 
wiser than some one in any thing, it would be in this, that not having 
a sufficient knowledge of the things in Hades, I also think that I have 
not this knowledge. But I know that to act unjustly, and to be 
disobedient to one more excellent, whether God or man, is evil and 
base. I shall never, therefore, fear and avoid things which for aught I 
know may be good, before those evils which I know to be evils. So that 
neither if you should now dismiss me, (being unpersuaded by Anytus, 
who said that either I ought not to have been brought hither at first, or 
that, when brought hither, it was impossible not to put me to death, 
telling you that if I escaped, all your sons studying what Socrates had 
taught them would be corrupted,) if besides these things you should say 
to me, O Socrates, we now indeed shall not be persuaded by Anytus, 
but we shall dismiss you, though on this condition, that afterwards you 
no longer busy yourself with this investigation, nor philosophise, and if 
hereafter you are detected in so doing, you shall die, - if, as I said, you 
should dismiss me on these terms, I should thus address you: O 
Athenians, I honour and love you: but I obey Divinity rather than you; 
and as long as I breathe and am able, I shall not cease to philosophise, 
and to exhort and indicate to any one of you l may happen to meet, 
such things as the following, after my usual manner. O best of men, 
since you are an Athenian, of a city the greatest and the most celebrated 
for wisdom and strength, are you not ashamed of being attentive to the 
means of acquiring riches, glory and honour, in great abundance, but to 
bestow no care nor any consideration upon prudence’ and truth, nor 
how your soul may subsist in the most excellent condition? And if any 
one of you should contend with me, and say that these things are the 


t Meaning intellectual prudence, which is the contemplation of the forms contained 
in intellect. 
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objects of his care, I should not immediately dismiss him, nor depart, 
but I should interrogate, explore, and reason with him. And if he 
should not appear to me to possess virtue, and yet pretend to the 
possession of it, I should reprove him as one who but little esteems 
things of the greatest worth, but considers things of a vile and abject 
nature as of great importance. In this manner I should act by any one 
I might happen to meet, whether younger or older, a stranger or a 
citizen; but rather to citizens, because ye are more allied to me. For be 
well assured that Divinity commands me thus to act. And I think that 
a greater good never happened to you in the city, than this my 
obedience to the will of Divinity. For I go about doing nothing else 
than persuading both the younger and older among you, neither to pay 
attention to the body, nor to riches, nor any thing else prior to the soul; 
nor to be so much concerned for any thing, as how the soul may subsist 
in the most excellent condition. I also say that virtue is not produced 
from riches, but riches from virtue, as likewise all other human goods, 
both privately and publicly. If, therefore, asserting these things, | 
corrupt the youth, these things will be noxious; but if any one says that 
I assert other things than these, he says nothing. In addition to this | 
shall say, O Athenians, that whether you are persuaded by Anytus or 
not, and whether you dismiss me or not, I shall not act otherwise, even 
though I should die often. 

Be not disturbed, O Athenians, but patiently hear what I shall request 
of you; for I think it will be advantageous for you to hear. For I am 
about to mention certain other things to you, at which perhaps you will 
be clamorous; though let this on no account take place. Be well assured 
then, if you put me to death, being such a man as I say I am, you will 
not injure me more than yourselves. For neither Melitus nor Anytus 
injures me; for neither can they. Indeed, I think it 1s not lawful for a 
better to be injured by a worse man. He may indeed perhaps condemn 
me to death, or exile, or disgrace; and he or some other may consider 
these as mighty evils. I however do not think so; but, in my opinion, 
it is much more an evil to act as he now acts, who endeavours to put a 
man to death unjustly. Now, therefore, O Athenians, it is far from my 
intention to defend myself, (as some one may think,) but I thus speak 
for your sake, lest in condemning me you should sin against the gift of 
Divinity. For, if you should put me to death, you will not easily find 
such another (though the comparison is ridiculous) whom Divinity has 
united to this city as to a great and generous horse, but sluggish through 
his magnitude, and requiring to be excited by a certain fly. In like 
manner Divinity appears to have united such a one as I am to the city, 
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that I might not cease exciting, persuading and reproving each of you, 
and every where sitting among you through the whole day. Such 
another man, therefore, will not easily arise among you. And if you 
will be persuaded by me, you will spare me. Perhaps, however, you, 
being indignant, like those who are awakened from sleep, will repulse 
me, and, being persuaded by Anytus, will inconsiderately put me to 
death. Should this be the case, you will pass the rest of your time in 
sleep, unless Divinity should send some other person to take care of 
you. But that I am such a one as I have said, one imparted to this city 
by Divinity, you may understand from hence. For my conduct does 
not appear to be human, in neglecting every thing pertaining to myself 
and my private affairs for so many years, and always attending to your 
concerns, addressing each of you separately, like a father, or an elder 
brother, and persuading you to the study of virtue. And if indeed I had 
obtained any emolument from this conduct, and receiving a recompense 
had exhorted you to these things, there might be some reason for 
asserting that I acted like other men; but now behold, even my accusers 
themselves, who have so shamelessly calumniated me in every thing else, 
have not been so impudent as to charge me with this, or to bring 
witnesses to prove that I ever either demanded or solicited a reward. 
And that I speak the truth, my poverty I think affords a sufficient 
testimony. 

Perhaps, therefore, it may appear absurd, that, going about and 
involving myself in a multiplicity of affairs, I should privately advise 
these things, but that I should never dare to come to your convention, 
and consult for the city. The cause of this is that which you have often 
heard me every where asserting, viz. because a certain divine and 
dzmoniacal' voice is present with me, which also Melitus in his 
accusation derided. This voice attended me from a child; and, when ıt 
is present, always dissuades me from what I intended to do, but never 
incites me. This it is which opposed my engaging in political affairs; and 
to me its opposition appears to be all-beautiful. For be well assured, O 
Athenians, if I had formerly attempted to transact political affairs, | 
should have perished long before this, and should neither have benefited 
you in any respect, nor myself. And be not indignant with me for 
speaking the truth. For it is not possible that any man can be safe, who 
sincerely opposes either you, or any other multitude, and who prevents 
many unjust and illegal actions from taking place in the city; but it is 


See note 2 at the beginning of the First Alcibiades for a full account of the demon 
of Socrates [TTS vol. IX, p 167, ff]. 
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necessary that he who in reality contends for the just, if he wishes even 
but for a little time to be safe, should live privately and not engage in 
public affairs. 

I will present you with mighty proofs of these things, not words, 
which you honour, but deeds. Hear then the circumstances which have 
happened to me, that you may know that I shall not yield to any one 
contrary to what is becoming, through dread of death; though at the 
same time by not yielding I shall perish. For I, O Athentans, never bore 
the office of magistrate’ in the city, but I have been a senator: and it 
happened that our Antiochean tribe governed, when you thought proper 
to condemn the ten generals collectively, for not taking up the bodies 
of those that perished in the naval battle;* and in so doing acted 
illegally, as afterwards appeared to all of you. At that time I alone of 
the Prytaneans opposed you, that you might not act contrary to the 
laws, and my suffrage was contrary to yours. When the orators also 
were ready to point me out and condemn me, and you likewise were 
exhorting and vociferating to the same end, I thought that I ought rather 
to encounter danger with law and justice, than adhere to you, not 
establishing what is just, through fear of bonds or death. And these 
things indeed happened while the city was yet a democracy; but when 
it became an oligarchy, the Thirty sent for me and four others to the 
Tholus,’ and ordered us to bring Leon the Salaminian from Salamis, in 
order to be put to death; for by these orders they meant to involve 
many others in guilt. Then indeed I, not in words but in deeds, showed 
them, if the assertion 1s not too rustic, that I made no account of death; 
but that all my attention was directed to this, that I might do nothing 
unjust or unholy. For that dominion of the Thirty, though so strong, 
did not terrify me into the perpetration of any unjust action. But when 
we departed from the Tholus, the four indeed went to Salamis, and 
brought with them Leon; but I returned home. And perhaps for this | 


' The people of Athens were divided into tribes, and fifty men were chosen by 
turns out of each, who governed thirty-five days, and were called Prytan: or Senators. 


t This battle was fought by Callicratidas, the Lacedemonian general, against the ten 
Athenian generals, who obtained the victory. 


S The Tholus was a kind of clerk’s office, where the Prytani dined, and the clerks 


sat. 


` This happened in the second year of the 39th Olympiad. 
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should have been put to death, if that government had not been rapidly 
dissolved. These things many of you can testify. 

Do you think, therefore, that I could have lived for so many years, if 
I had engaged in public affairs, and had acted in a manner becoming a 
good man, giving assistance to justice, and doing this in the most 
eminent degree? Far otherwise, O Athenians: for neither could any 
other man. But I, through the whole of my life, if I do any thing 
publicly, shall appear to be such a man; and being the same privately, I 
shall never grant any thing to any one contrary to justice, neither to any 
other, nor to any one of these whom my calumniators say are my 
disciples. I however was never the preceptor of any one; but I never 
repulsed either the young or the old that were desirous of hearing me 
speak after my usual manner. Nor do I discourse when I receive money, 
but refrain from speaking when I do not receive any; but I similarly 
offer myself to be interrogated by the rich and the poor: and if any one 
is willing to answer, he hears what I have to say. Of these too, whether 
any one becomes good or not, I cannot justly be said to be the cause, 
because I never either promised or taught them any discipline. But if 
any one says that he has ever learnt or heard any thing from me 
privately which all others have not, be well assured that he does not 
speak the truth. 
Why therefore some have delighted to associate with me for a long 
time ye have heard, O Athenians. I have told you all the truth, chat 
men are delighted on hearing those interrogated who think themselves 
to be wise, but who are not: for this is not unpleasant. But, as I say, I 
am ordered to do this by Divinity, by oracles, by dreams, and by every 
mode by which any other divine destiny ever commanded any thing to 
be done by man. These things, O Athenians, are true, and might easily 
be confuted if they were not. For if, with respect to the youth, I 
corrupt some, and have corrupted others, it is fit, if any of them have 
become old, that, knowing I gave them bad advice when they were 
young, they should now rise up, accuse and take vengeance on me; but 
if they themselves are unwilling to do this, that their fathers, or 
brothers, or others of their kindred, should now call to mind and avenge 
the evil which their relatives suffered from me. But in short many of 
them are here present, whom I see: - In the first place, Crito, who is of 
the same age and city that I am, and who is the father of this 
Critobulus; in the next place, Lysanias the Sphecian, the father of this 
Æschines; and further still, Antipho the Cephisian, the father of 
Epigenes. There are also others whose brothers are in this assembly, viz. 
Nicostratus the son of Zotidas, and the brother of Theodotus. And 
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Theodotus indeed is dead, and so has no occasion for his brother’s 
assistance. Paralus also is here, the son of Demodochus, of whom 
Theages was the brother; likewise Adimantus the son of Aristo, the 
brother of whom 1s this Plato; and AZantidorus, of whom Apollodorus 
is the brother. I could also mention many others, some one of whom 
Melitus, especially in his oration, ought to have adduced as a witness. 
If however he then forgot to do so, let him now produce him, for he 
has my consent; and if he has any thing of this kind to disclose, let him 
declare it. However, you will find the very contrary of this to be the 
case, and that all these are ready to assist me who have corrupted and 
injured their kindred, as Melitus and Anytus say. It might indeed 
perhaps be reasonable to suppose that those whom I have corrupted 
would assist me; but what other reason can the relatives of these have, 
who are not corrupted, and who are now advanced in age, for giving me - 
assistance, except that which 1s right and just? For they know that 
Melitus lies, and that I speak the truth. Be it so then, O Athenians: and 
these indeed, and perhaps other such-like particulars, are what [ have to 
urge in my defence. 

Perhaps, however, some one among you will be indignant on 
recollecting that he, when engaged in a much less contest than this, 
suppliantly implored the judges with many tears; that he also brought 
his children hither, that by these he might especially excite compassion, 
together with many others of his relatives and friends: but I do none of 
these things, though, as it may appear, I am brought to extreme danger. 
Perhaps, therefore, some one thus thinking may become more hostile 
towards me, and, being enraged with these very particulars, may give his 
vote with anger. If then any one of you is thus affected, I do not think 
it by any means right; but if he should be, I shall appear to myself to 
speak equitably to such a one by saying that I also, O best of men, have 
certain relatives. For, as Homer says, I am not sprung from an oak, nor 
from a rock, but from men. So that I also, O Athenians, have relations, 
and three sons; one now a lad; but the other two, boys: I have not 
however brought any one of them hither, that I might supplicate you 
on that account to acquit me. Why 1s it then that I do none of these 
things? It is not, O Athenians, because I am contumacious, nor is it in 
contempt of you. And as to my fearing or not fearing death, that is 
another question. But it does not appear to me to be consistent either 
with my own glory or yours, or that of the whole city, that I should do 
any thing of this kind at my age, and with the reputation | have 
acquired, whether true or false. For it is admitted that Socrates surpasses 
in something the multitude of mankind. If, therefore, those among you 
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who appear to excel either in wisdom, in fortitude, or any other virtue, 
should act in such a manner as [I have seen some when they have been 
judged, it would be shameful: for these, appearing indeed to be 
something, have conducted themselves in a wonderful manner, thinking 
they should suffer something dreadful by dying, as if they would be 
immortal if you did not put them to death. These men, as it appears to 
me, would so disgrace the city, that any stranger might apprehend that 
such of the Athenians as excel in virtue, and who are promoted to the 
magistracy and other honours in preference to the rest, do not in any 
respect surpass women. For these things, O Athenians, ought not to be 
done by us who have gained some degree of reputation, nor should you 
suffer us to do them, if we were willing; but you should show that you 
will much sooner condemn him who introduces these lamentable 
dramas, and who thus makes the city ridiculous, than him who quietly 
expects your decision. 

But exclusive of glory, O Athenians, neither does it appear to me to 
be just for a judge to be entreated, or to acquit any one in consequence 
of being supplicated; but in my opinion he ought to teach and persuade. 
For a judge does not sit for the purpose of showing favour, but that he 
may judge what is just: and he takes an oath that he will not show 
favour to any, but that he will judge according to the laws. Hence it is 
neither fit that we should accustom you, nor that you should be 
accustomed to swear: for in so doing neither of us will act piously. Do 
not, therefore, think, O Athenians, that I ought to act in such a manner 
towards you as I should neither conceive to be beautiful, nor just, nor 
holy; and especially, by Jupiter, since I am accused of impiety by this 
Melitus. For it clearly follows, that if I should persuade you, and, 
though you have taken an oath, force you to be favourable, I might then 
indeed teach that you do not think there are Gods; and in reality, while 
making my defence, I should accuse myself as not believing in the Gods. 
This however is far from being the case: for I believe that there are GODS 
more than any one of my accusers; and I refer it to you and to Divinity 
to judge concerning me such things as will be best both for me and 

ou.! 

That I should not, therefore, O Athenians, be indignant with you 
because you have condemned me, there are many reasons, and among 
others this, that it has not happened to me contrary to my expectation; 


t After Socrates had thus spoken, votes were taken by the judges, and he was 
condemned by a majority of three voices. His speech after his condemnation 


commences in the paragraph immediately following. 
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but I much rather wonder that there should have been so great a 
number of votes on both sides. For I did not think that I should have 
wanted such a few additional votes for my acquittal. But now, as it 
seems, if there had been only three more votes, I should have escaped 
condemnation. Indeed, as it appears to me, I now have escaped Melitus; 
and I have not only escaped him, but it is perfectly evident that unless 
Anytus and Lyco had risen to accuse me, he had lost his thousand!’ 
drachmas, since he had not the fifth part of the votes on his side. 
Melitus then thinks that I deserve death. Be it so. But what 
punishment,* O Athenians, shall I assign to myself? Is it not evident 
that it will be such a one as I deserve? What then do I deserve to suffer 
or to pay, for not having during my life concealed what I have learned, 
but neglected all that the multitude esteem, riches, domestic concerns, 
military command, authority in public assemblies, and other 
magistracies? for having avoided the conspiracies and seditions which 
have happened in the city, thinking that I was in reality a more worthy 
character than to depend on these things for my safety? I have not, 
therefore, applied myself to those pursuits, by which I could neither 
benefit you nor myself; but my whole endeavour has been to benefit 
every individual in the greatest degree; striving to persuade each of you, 
that he should pay no attention to any of his concerns, prior to that 
care of himself by which he may become a most worthy and wise man; 
that he should not attend to the affairs of the city prior to the city itself; 
and that attention should be paid to other things in a similar manner. 
What then, being such a man, do J deserve to suffer? A certain good, 
O Athenians, if in reality you honour me according to my desert; and 
this such a good as it is proper for me to receive. What then is the good 
which is adapted to a poor man who is a benefactor, and who requires 
leisure that he may exhort you to virtue? There is not any thing more 
adapted, O Athenians, than that such a man should be supported at the 
public expense in the Prytaneum; and this much more than if some one 


' An accuser was obliged to have one half of the votes, and a fifth part more, or else 
he was fined in a thousand drachmas, xe. nearly 26l. 3s. 4d. 


+ When the criminal was found guilty, and the accuser demanded a sentence of 
death, the law allowed the prisoner to condemn himself to one of these three 
punishments, viz. perpetual imprisonment, a fine, or banishment. This privilege was 
first enacted on the behalf of the judges, that they might not hesitate to pass sentence 
on those who, by condemning themselves, owned their guilt. Socrates, therefore, in 
obedience to the laws, and in order to proclaim his innocence, instead of a punishment 


demanded a reward worthy of himself. 
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of you had been victorious in the Olympic games with horses, or in the 
two or four-yoked car. For such a one makes you appear to be happy, 
but I cause you to be so: and he is not in want of support, but I am. If, 
therefore, it is necessary that I should be honoured according to what is 
justly my desert, I should be honoured with this support in the 
Prytaneum. 

Perhaps, therefore, in saying these things, I shall appear to you to 
speak in the same manner as when I reprobated lamentations and 
supplications. A thing of this kind, however, O Athenians, is not the 
case, but rather the following. I am determined not to injure any man 
willingly; though I shall not persuade you of this, because the time in 
which we can discourse with each other is but short. For if there was 
the same law with you as with others, that in cases of death the judicial 
process should not continue for one day only but for many, I think I 
should be able to persuade you. But now it is not easy in a short time 
to dissolve great calumnies. Being however determined to injure no one, 
I shall be very far from injuring myself, and of pronouncing against 
myself that I am worthy of evil and punishment. What then? Fearing 


lest I should suffer that which Melitus thinks I deserve, which I say I 


know not whether it is good or evil, that I may avoid this, shall I 
choose that which I well know to be evil, and think that I deserve this? 
Whether then shall I choose bonds? But why is it necessary that | 
should live in prison, in perpetual subjection to the eleven magistrates? 
Shall I pay a fine then, and remain in bonds tll it ts discharged? But 
this is what I just now said: for I have not money to pay it. Shall I then 
choose exile? For perhaps I shall be thought worthy of this. I should 
however, O Athenians, be a great lover of life, if I were so absurd as not 
to be able to infer that if you, being my fellow citizens, could not 


endure my habits and discourses, which have become to you so 
burthensome and odious, that you now seek to be liberated from them, 
it is not likely that others would easily bear them. It is far otherwise, 


O Athenians. My life would be beautiful indeed were I at this advanced 
age to live in exile, changing and being driven from one city to another. 
For I well know that, wherever I may go, the youth will hear me when 
I discourse, in the same manner as they do here. And if I should repel 
them, they also would expel me, persuading the more elderly to this 
effect. But if I should not repel them, the fathers and kindred of these 
would banish me on account of these very young men themselves. 
Perhaps however some one will say, Can you not, Socrates, live in 
exile silently and quietly? But it is the most difficult of all things to 
persuade some among you, that this cannot take place. For if I say that 


in so doing I should disobey Divinity, and that on this account it 1s 
impossible for me to live a life of leisure and quiet, you would not 
believe me, in consequence of supposing that I spoke ironically. And if, 
again, I should say that this is the greatest good to man, to discourse 
every day concerning virtue, and other things which you have heard me 
discussing, exploring both myself and others; and if I should also assert 
that an uninvestigating life is to be rejected by man, much less, were I 
thus to speak, would you believe me. These things however, O 
Athenians, are as I say; but it 1s not easy to persuade you that they are 
so. And at the same time I am not accustomed to think myself 
deserving of any ill. Indeed, if I were rich, I would amerce myself in 
such a sum as [I might be able to pay; but now I am not in a condition 
to do this, unless you would allow the fine to be proportioned to what 
I am able to pay. For thus perhaps I might be able to pay a mina of 
silver (31.). But Plato here, O Athenians, Crito, Critobulus, and 
Apollodorus, exhort me to pay thirty minz, (901.) for which they will 
be answerable. I amerce myself, therefore, in thirty minz; and these 
will be my securities for the payment. ' 

Now, O Athenians, your impatience and precipitancy will draw upon 
you a great reproach, and give occasion to those who are so disposed, to 
revile the city for having put that wise man Socrates to death. For those 
who are willing to reproach you will call me a wise man, though I am 
not. If, therefore, you had waited but for a short time, this very thing, 
my death, would have happened to you spontaneously. For behold my 
age, that it is far advanced in life, and is near to death. But I do not say 
this to all of you, but to those only who have condemned me to die. 
This also I say to them: Perhaps you think, O Athenians, that I was 
condemned through the want of such language, by which I might have 
persuaded you, if I had thought it requisite, to say and do any thing, so 
that I might escape punishment. Far otherwise: for I am condemned 
through want indeed, yet not of words, but of audacity and impudence, 
and because I was unwilling to say such things to you as you would 
have been much gratified in hearing, I at the same time weeping and ` 
lamenting, and doing and saying many other things unworthy of me, as 
I say, but such as you are accustomed to hear and see in others. But 
neither then did I think it was necessary, for the sake of avoiding 
danger, to do any thing illiberal, nor do I now repent that I have thus 


t Socrates having amerced himself in obedience to the laws, the judges took the 
affair into consideration, and, without any regard to the fine, condemned him to die. 
After the sentence was pronounced, Socrates addressed them as in the next paragraph. 
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defended myself; but I should much rather choose to die, after having 
made this apology, than to live after that manner. For neither in a 
judicial process, nor in battle, is it proper that I or any other should 
devise how he may by any means avoid death; since in battle it is 
frequently evident that a man might easily avoid death by throwing 
away his arms, and suppliantly converting himself to his pursuers. 
There are also many other devices in other dangers, by which he who 
dares to do and say any thing may escape death. To fly from death 
however, O Athenians, is not difficult, but it is much more difficult to 
_fly from depravity; for it runs swifter than death. And now I indeed, 
as being slow and old, am caught by the slower; but my accusers, as 
being skilful and swift, are caught by the swifter of these two, 
improbity. Now too, I indeed depart, condemned by you to death; but 
they being condemned by truth, depart to depravity and injustice. And 
I acquiesce in this decision, and they also. Perhaps, therefore, it is 
necessary that these things should subsist in this manner, and I think 
they subsist properly. 

In the next place, I desire to predict to you who have condemned me, 
what will be your fate. For I am now in that situation in which men 
especially prophesy,’ viz. when they are about to die. For I say, that 
you, my murderers, will immediately after my death be punished,* by 
dying in a manner, by Jupiter, much more severe than I shall. For now 
you have done this, thinking you should be liberated from the necessity 
of giving an account of your life. The very contrary however, as I say, 
will happen to you: for many will be your accusers, whom I have 
restrained, though you did not perceive it. These too will be more 
troublesome, because they are younger, and will be more indignant 
against you. For, if you think that by putting men to death you will 
restrain others from upbraiding you that you do not live well, you are 
much mistaken; since this mode of liberation is neither sufficiently 
efficacious nor becoming. But this is the most beautiful and the most 
easy mode, not to disturb others, but to act in such a manner that you 


t That men are often prophetic at the point of death is an opinion which may be 
traced as far as to the ume of Homer, and is doubtless of infinite antiquity. 


t This prediction was fulfilled almost immediately after the death of Socrates. The 
Athenians repented of their cruelty; and his accusers were universally despised and 
shunned. One of them, Melitus, was torn in pieces; another, Anytus, was expelled from 
the Heraclea, to which he fled for shelter; and others destroyed themselves. And, in 
addition to this, a raging plague soon after desolated Athens. 
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may be most excellent characters. And thus much I prophesy to those 
of you who condemned me. 

But to you who have acquitted me by your decision, I would willingly 
speak concerning this affair during the time that the magistrates are at 
leisure, and before I am brought to the place where it is necessary | 
should die. Attend to me, therefore, O Athenians, during that time. 
For nothing hinders our conversing with each other, as long as we are 
permitted so to do; since I wish to demonstrate to you, as friends, the 
meaning of that which has just now happened to me. To me then, O 
my judges (and in calling you judges I rightly denominate you,) a certain 
wonderful circumstance has happened. For the prophetic voice of the 
dæmon, which opposed me in the most trifling affairs, if I was about to 
act in any thing improperly, prior to this, I was continually accustomed 
to hear; but now, though these things have happened to me which you 
see, and which some one would think to be the extremity of evils, yet 
neither when | departed from home in the morning was the signal of the 
God adverse to me, nor when I ascended hither to the place of 
judgment, nor when I was about to speak, - though at other times it 
frequently restrained me in the midst of speaking. But now, in this 
affair, it has never been adverse to me, either in word or deed. I will 
now, therefore, tell you what I apprehend to be the cause of this. For 
this thing which has happened appears to me to be good; nor do those 
of us apprehend rightly who think death to be an evil; of which this 
appears to me to be a great argument, that the accustomed signal would 
have opposed me, unless I had been about to do something good. 

After this manner too we may conceive that there is abundant hope 
that death is good. For to die is one of two things. For it is either to 
be as it were nothing,’ and to be deprived of all sensation; or, as it is 
said, it is a certain mutation and migration of the soul from this to 
another place. And whether no sensation remains, but death is like 
sleep when unattended with any dreams, in this case death will be a 
gain. For, if any one compares such a night as this, in which he so | 
profoundly sleeps as not even to see a dream, with the other nights and 
days of his life, and should declare how many he had passed better and 
more pleasantly than this night, I think that not only a private man, but 
even the great king himself, would find so small a number that they 
might be easily counted. If, therefore, death is a thing of this kind, I say 
it is a gain: for thus the whole of future time appears to be nothing 


' The reader must not imagine by this that Socrates calls in question the 


immortality of the soul; for this, as he will see, he demonstrates in the Phedo. 
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more than one night. But if again death is a migration from hence to 
another place, and the assertion is true that all the dead are there, what 
preater good, O my judges, can there be than this? For if some one 
arriving at Hades, being liberated from these who pretend to be judges, 
should find those who are true judges, and who are said to judge there, 
viz. Minos and Rhadamanthus, Æacus, and Triptolemus, and such 
others of the demigods as lived justly, would this be a vile journey? At 
what rate would you not purchase a conference with Orpheus and 
.Muszus, with Hesiod and Homer? 1 indeed should be willing to die 
often, if these things are true. For to me the association will be 
admirable, when I shall meet with Palamedes, and Ajax the son of 
Telamon, and any other of the ancients who died through an unjust 
decision. The comparing my case with theirs will, I think, be no 
unpleasing employment to me. But the greatest pleasure will consist in 
passing my time there, as I have done here, in interrogating and 
exploring who among them is wise, and who fancies himself to be but 
is not so. What, O my judges, would not any one give for a conference 
with him who led that mighty army against Troy, or with Ulysses, or 
Sisyphus, or ten thousand others, both men and women, that might be 
mentioned? For to converse and associate with these would be an 
inestimable felicity. For I should not be capitally condemned on this 
account by those that dwell there; since they are in other respects more 
happy than those that live here, and are for the rest of time immortal, 
if the assertions respecting these things are true. 

You, therefore, O my judges, ought to entertain good hopes with 
respect to death, and to be firmly persuaded of this one thing, that to a 
good man nothing is evil, neither while living nor when dead, and that 
his concerns are never neglected by the Gods. Nor is my present 
condition the effect of chance; but this is evident to me, that now to die, 
and be liberated from the affairs of life, 1s better for me. On this 
account the accustomed signal did not in this affair oppose me. Nor am 
I very indignant with those that accused and condemned me, though 
their intention in so doing was to injure me; and for this they deserve 
to be blamed. Thus much however I request of them: that you will 
punish my sons when they grow up, if they cause you the same 
molestation that I have; and if they shall appear to you to pay more 
attention to riches or any thing else than to virtue, and shall think 
themselves to be something when they are nothing, that you will 
reprobate them as I do you, as neglecting the care of things to which 
they ought to attend, and conceiving themselves to be of some 
consequence when they are of no worth. If ye do these things, your 


conduct both towards me and my sons will be just. But it is now time 
to depart hence, - for me indeed to die, but for you to live. Which of 
us however will arrive at a better’ thing, is perfectly immanifest except 
to Divinity. 


' It is always good for a good man to die with respect to himself; but it is often 
better for the community that he should live. It is likewise frequently better for a bad 
man to live than to die, in order that his latent vices may be called forth into energy; 
and besides this, he is frequently an instrument in the hand of Divinity of good to 
others. Socrates, therefore, with no less accuracy than profundity says, that Divinity 
only knows whether it is better for him to die, than for his accusers to live; for this 
could only be ascertained by a very extensive knowledge of futurity; and consequently 
could only be manifest to Divinity. 


THE 
CRITO 


OR 


CONCERNING TRUE AND JUST OPINION 


The Crito is disposed after a manner so regular and plain, that it requires 
no Introduction. I shall therefore only observe, that it admirably 
teaches us to despise the opinions of the vulgar, to endure calamities 
patiently, and to consider the good of the whole as incomparably more 
important than that of a part. 


THE 
CRITO 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
SOCRATES and CRITO 


SCENE - The Prison of SOCRATES 


Soc. Why came you at this early hour, Crito? Or is it not yet 
morning? 

CRI. It ts. 

Soc. But what time of the morning is it? 

CRI. It is now the break of day. 

Soc. I wonder how the keeper of the prison came to admit you. 

CRI. He is accustomed to me, Socrates, in consequence of my 
frequently coming hither; and he is also in a certain respect under 
obligations to me. 

Soc. Did you come just now, or some time ago? 

CRI. It is a considerable time since I came. 

SOc. But why did you not immediately call me, and not sit down in 
silence? 

Cri. Not so, by Jupiter, Socrates; nor should I myself be willing to be 
for so long a time awake and in sorrow. But I have for some time 
admired you, on perceiving how sweetly you slept. And I designedly 
did not call you, that you might continue in that pleasant condition. 
Indeed I have often and formerly through the whole of your life 
considered you as happy on account of your manners, but far more so 
in the present calamity, because you bear it so easily and mildly. 
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SOC. But it would be absurd, Crito, if a man of my age were to be 
indignant when it is necessary for him to die. 

CRI. And yet others, Socrates, equally old, when they have been 
involved in such-like calamities, have notwithstanding their age been 
indignant with their present fortune. 

SOc. It 1s so. But why did you come to me so early? 

CRI. I come, Socrates, bearing a message not unpleasant to you, as it 
appears to me, but bitter and weighty to me and to all your associates; 
and which I indeed shall bear most heavily. 

Soc. What is it? Is it the ship' come from Delos, on the arrival of 
which it is necessary I should die? 

CRI. Not yet; but it appears to me, from what certain persons coming 
from Sunium have announced, and who left it there, that it will arrive 
today. From these messengers, therefore, it is evident that it will be 
here today; and consequently it will be necessary for you, Socrates, to 
die tomorrow. 

SOc. But with good fortune, Crito: and if it please the Gods, be it so. 
Yet I do not think that it will arrive here today. 

CRI. Whence do you infer this? 

Soc. I will tell you. For on the day after, or on the very day in 
which the ship arrives, it is necessary that I should die. 

CRI. Those that have power over these things say so. 

Soc. I do not, therefore, think it will come this, but the next day. 
But I infer this from a certain dream which I saw this night a little 
before you came; and you appear very opportunely not to have 
disturbed me. 

CRI. But what was that dream? 

Soc. A certain woman, beautiful, of a pleasing aspect and in white 
raiment, seemed to approach, and calling me to say, The third day 
hence, O Socrates, you will arrive at the fertile Phthia.* 

CRI. What a strange dream, Socrates! 

Soc. Manifest however, as it appears to me, O Crito. 


t See the Phædo [58a - c]. 


t What this woman said to Socrates in a dream is taken from the ninth book of the 
Iliad, and belongs to the speech of Achilles on the embassy to him from Agamemnon. 
The original is nuaTı key TortaTy SOiny epiBwdov txoyuny. As Socrates applied what is 
here said in the dream to a returning to his true country, the intelligible world, he 
confirms the explanation of the Trojan war which we have given from Proclus in the 


Notes on the Phadrus. (TTS vol. XI, note 7, p. 400.} 
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CRI. Very much so, as it seems. But, O blessed Socrates, be now 
persuaded by me, and save yourself. For, if you die, not one calamity 
only will befall me; but, exclusively of being deprived of you, an 
associate so necessary as I never have found any other to be, those who 
do not well know me and you, will think that I might have saved you 
if I had been willing to spend my money, but that I neglected to do so. 
Though what can be more base than such an opinion, by which I should 
appear to value riches more than my friends? For the multitude will not 
be. persuaded that you were unwilling to depart hence, though we 
endeavoured to effect your escape. 

Soc. But why, O blessed Crito, should we so much respect the 
opinion of the multitude? For the most worthy men, whose opinion 
ought rather to be regarded, will think these things to have been so 
transacted as they were. 

CRI. Nevertheless you see, Socrates, that it 1s necessary to pay 
attention to the opinion of the multitude. For the present circumstances 
now evince that the multitude can effect not the smallest of evils, but 
nearly the preatest, if any one is calumniated by them. 

Soc. I wish, O Crito, the multitude could effect the greatest evils, that 
they might also accomplish the greatest good: for then it would be well. 
But now they can do neither of these. For they can neither make a man 
wise, not destitute of wisdom; but they do whatever casually takes place. 

CRI. Let these things be so. But answer me, Socrates, whether your 
concern for me and the rest of your associates prevents you from 
escaping hence, lest we should be molested by calumniators, as having 
fraudulently taken you from hence, and be forced either to lose all our 
property, or a great sum of money, or to suffer something else beside 
this? For, if you fear any such thing, bid farewell to it. For we shall be 
just in saving you from this danger, and, if it were requisite, from one 
even preater than this. But be persuaded by me, and do not act 
otherwise. 

Soc. I pay attention to these things, Crito, and also to many others. 

CRI. Do not, therefore, dread these things. For those who have 
agreed to save you, and to take you from hence, demand no great sum 
for this purpose. And, in the next place, do you not see how poor your 
calumniators are, and that on this account your liberty may be 
purchased at a small expense? My property too, which I think is 
sufficient, is at your service. And if, out of regard to me, you do not 
think fit to accept my offer, these guests here are readily disposed to pay 
what may be necessary. One also among them, Simmias the Theban, 
has bought with him a sum of money sufficient for this purpose. Cebes, 
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too, and very many others are ready to do the same: so that, as I said, 
neither fearing these things, should you hesitate to save yourself, not 
should you be troubled on leaving the city (as in court you said you 
should) from not knowing how to conduct yourself. For in many other 
places, wherever you may go, you will be beloved. And if you are 
disposed to go to Thessaly, you will there find my guests, who will pay 
you every attention, and will render your abode there so secure, that no 
one in Thessaly will molest you. Besides this, Socrates, neither do you 
appear to me to attempt a just thing, in betraying when you might same 
yourself; and in endeavouring to promote the earnest wishes of your 
enemies, who strive to destroy you. To this I may also add, that you 
appear to me to betray your own children, whom it is incumbent on 
you to maintain and educate; and, as far as pertains to you, leave them 
to the guidance of chance; though it is likely that such things will 
happen to them as orphans are wont to experience. However, either it 
is not proper to beget children, or it is requisite to labour in rearing and 
instructing them when begotten. But you appear to me to have chosen 
the most indolent mode of conduct; though it is proper that you should 
choose such things as a good and brave man would adopt, especially as 
you profess to have made virtue the obyect of your attention through the 
whole of life. I am, therefore, ashamed both for you, and those 
familiars who are our associates as well as yours, lest the whole affair 
concerning you should appear to have been accomplished through a 
certain cowardice on our part. And in the first place, your standing a 
trial which might have been prevented; in the next place, your defence; 
and, in the last place, the extremity to which you are now brought, will 
be placed to the account of our viciousness and cowardice, and will be 
considered as so many ridiculous circumstances which might have been 
avoided, if we had exerted ourselves even in a trifling depree. See, 
therefore, O Socrates, whether these things, besides being evil, will not 
also be disgraceful both to you and us. Advise then with yourself 
quickly, though indeed there is no time for consultation; for on the 
following night all this must be done. But, if we delay, it will be 
impossible to effect your escape. By all means, therefore, be persuaded 
by me, Socrates, and do not in any respect otherwise. 

Soc. My dear Crito, your alacrity is very commendable, if it is 
attended with a certain rectitude; but if not, by how much the greater 
it is, by so much 1s it the more blameable. It is necessary, therefore, to 
consider whether these things ought to be done or not. For I am a man 
of that kind, not only now but always, who acts in obedience to that 
reason which appears to me on mature deliberation to be the best. And 
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the reasons which I have formerly adopted, I am not able now to reject 
in my present fortune, but they nearly appear to me to be similar: and 
I venerate and honour the same principles as formerly; so that, unless we 
have any thing better to adduce at present than these, be well assured 
that I shall not comply with your request, not though the power of the 
multitude should endeavour to terrify us like children, by threatening 
more bonds and deaths, and ablations of property. 

CRI. How, therefore, may we consider these things in the best 
manner? 

Soc. If, in the first place, we resume that which you said concerning 
opinions, considering whether it was well said by us or not, that to 
some opinions we ought to pay attention, and to others not; or rather 
indeed, before it was necessary that I should die, it was well said, but 
now it becomes evident that it was asserted for the sake of discussion, 
though in reality it was merely a jest and a trifle. I desire, however, O 
Crito, to consider, in common with you, whether that assertion appears 
to me in my present condition to be different, or the same, and whether 
that assertion appears to me in my present condition to be different, or 
the same, and whether we shall bid farewell to or be persuaded by it. 
But thus | think it is every where said by those who appear to say any 
thing pertinently, that, as I just now asserted of the opinions which men 
opine, some ought to be very much attended to, and others not. By the 
Gods, Crito, does not this appear to you to be well said? For you, so 
far as relates to human power, are out of danger of dying tomorrow, 
and such a calamity as the present will not seduce you into a false 
decision. Consider then: does it not appear to you to have been asserted 
with sufficient rectitude, that it is not fit to reverence all the opinions 
of men, but that some should be honoured and others not? Nor yet the 
opinions of al] men, but those of some and not those of others? What 
do you say? Are not these things well said? 

CRI. Well. 

Soc. Are not worthy opinions, therefore, to be honoured, but base 
opinions not? 

CRI. They are. 

Soc. And are not worthy opinions those of wise men; but base 
opinions those of the unwise? 

CRI. Undoubtedly. 

SOC. Come then, let us again consider how things of this kind were 
asserted. Whether does he who is conversant in gymnastic exercises pay 
attention to the praise and blame and opinion of every man, or of that 
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one man alone who is a physician, of the preceptor of boys in their 
bodily exercises? 

Cri. Of that one alone. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, proper that he should fear the blame and 
embrace the praise of that one, but not the praise and blame of the 
multitude? 

CRI. Evidently. 

SOc. In this manner, therefore, he ought to act and exercise himself, — 
and also to eat and drink, which appears fit to the one who presides and 
knows, rather than in that which may appear to be proper to all others. 

CRI. Certainly. 

Soc. Be it so. But if he is disobedient to that one, and disregards his 
opinion and his praise, but honours the opinion and praise of the 
multitude, who know nothing, will he not suffer some evil? 

CRI. How is it possible he should not? 

Soc. But what is this evil, whether does it tend, and to which of the 
things pertaining to him who ts disobedient? 

CRI. Evidently to his body, for this it corrupts. 

Soc. You speak well. We must form the same conclusion, therefore, 
Crito, in other things, that we may not run though all of them. With 
respect, therefore, to things just and unjust, base and beautiful, good and 
evil, and which are now the subjects of our consultation, whether ought 
we to follow the opinion of the multitude, and to dread it, or that of 
one man if there ts any one knowing in these things, whom we ought 
to reverence and fear rather than all others; to whom if we are not 
obedient, we shall corrupt and injure that which becomes better by the 
just, but is destroyed by the unjust? Or is this nothing? 

CRI. I think, Socrates, we ought to follow the opinion of that one. 

Soc. Come then, if not being persuaded by the opinion of those that 
are judges, we destroy that which becomes better by the salubrious, but 
is corrupted by the insalubrious, can we live after this destruction? But 
is not this very thing of which we are speaking the body? 

CRI. Yes. 

Soc. Can we, therefore, live after the body is depraved and corrupted? 

CRI. By no means. 

Soc. But can we live when that is corrupted which ts injured by the 
unjust, but benefited by the just? Or shall we think that to be viler 
than the body, whatever it may be, pertaining to us, about which justice 
and injustice subsist? 

CRI. By no means. 

Soc. It is, therefore, more honourable. 
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Cri. By far. 

Soc. We should not, therefore, O best of men, be so very much 
concerned about what the multitude say of us, but what that one man 
who knows what is just and unjust, and what truth itself is, asserts 
respecting us. So that you did not act rightly at first, in introducing the 
opinion of the multitude concerning things just, beautiful and good, and 
the contraries of these, as that to which we ought to pay attention. 
Though some one may say that the multitude are able to destroy us. 

CRI. Some one, Socrates, may indeed say so. 

Soc. True. But, O wonderful man, the assertion which we have 
discussed appears to me to be dissimilar and prior to this: and again 
consider whether this is still granted by us, that we are not to admit the 
merely living, but living well, to be a thing of the greatest consequence. 

CRI. It is granted. 

Soc. And is this also granted, or not, that it is the same thing to live 
well, beautifully, and justly? 

CRI. It is. 

Soc. From what has been assented to, therefore, this must be 
considered, whether it is just for me to endeavour to depart hence, the 
Athenians not dismissing me, or whether it is not just. And if it should 
appear to be just indeed, we should endeavour to accomplish it; but if 
not, we must bid farewell to the attempt. For as to the considerations 
which you adduce concerning money, opinion, and the education of 
children, see, Crito, whether these are not in reality the reflections of 
the vulgar, who rashly put men to death, and if it were in their power 
would recall them to life, and this without being at all guided by 
intellect. But by us, since reason requires it, nothing else is to be 
considered than as we just now said, whether we shall act justly in 
giving money and thanks to those who may lead me hence; or whether 
in reality, both we that are led from hence and those that lead us, shall 
not in all these things act unjustly. And if it should appear that we in 
so doing shall act unjustly, we must by no means pay attention to these 
things, rather than to the consideration whether we shall do any thing 
unjustly, not even if it should be necessary for us to die, staying here 
and being quiet, or to suffer any thing else whatever. 

CRI. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak well; but see what is to be 
done. 

Soc. Let us consider, O good man, in common; and if you can in any 
respect contradict what ] say, contradict me, and I will assent to you; 
but if you cannot, cease, O blessed man, to repeat often to me the same 
thing, that I ought to depart hence, though the Athenians are unwilling. 
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For I shall think it a great thing if you can persuade me thus to act, but 
not if you attempt this contrary to my will. See then, whether the 
beginning of this consideration satisfies you, and endeavour to answer 
the interrogation in such a way as you especially think it proper. 

CRI. I will endeavour. 

Soc. Shall we say then, that we should by no means willingly act 
unjustly? Or may we in a certain respect act unjustly, and in a certain 
respect not? Or is to act unjustly by no means neither good nor 
beautiful, as we have often confessed before, and as we just now said? 
Or are all those things which we formerly assented to dissipated in these 
few days; and has it for some time been concealed from us, that though 
we are so old, yet in seriously discoursing with each other, we have in 
no respect differed from children? Or does it not thus subsist more than 
any thing, as we then said, whether the multitude admit it or not? And 
whether it be necessary that we should suffer things still more grievous, 
or such as are milder than these, at the same time shall we say or not 
that to act unjustly is evil and base to him who thus acts? 

CRI. We shall say so. 

Soc. By no means, therefore, ought we to act unjustly. 

CRI. We ought not. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, ought he who is injured to return the injury, 
as the multitude think, since it is by no means proper to act unjustly. 

CRI. So it appears. 

Soc. But what then? Is it proper to do evil to any one, O Crito, or 
not? 

CRI. It 1s not proper, Socrates. 

Soc. But what? Is it just to repay evil with evil, as the multitude say, 
or is it not just? 

CRI. By no means. 

Soc. For he who does evil to men, differs in no respect from him 
who acts unyustly. 

CRI. Your assertion 1s true. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, is it proper to return an injury, nor to do 
evil to any man, however you may be injured by him. But see, Crito, 
while you acknowledge these things, that you do not assent to them 
contrary to your opinion. For I know that these things appear to and 
are opined by very few. But those to whom these things appear, and 
those to whom they do not, disagree with each other in their decisions; 
and it is necessary that these should despise each other, while they look 
to each other’s deliberations. Do you therefore consider, and very 
diligently, whether it thus appears to you in common with me, and 
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whether deliberating we should begin from hence, that it is never right 
either to do an injury, or to return an injury, or when suffering evil to 
revenge it be doing evil in return; or, whether you will depart and not 
agree with us in this principle. For it thus appears to me both formerly 
and now; but if it in any respect appears otherwise to you, speak and 
inform me. And if you acquiesce in what has been said above, hear 
what follows. 

CRI. But I do acquiesce and accord with you. Speak, therefore. 

Soc. I will say then that which is consequent to this, or rather I will 
‘ask you, whether when a man has promised to do things that are just, 
he ought to do them, or break his promise. 

CRI. He ought to do them. 

Soc. From these things then thus consider. If we should depart hence 
without the consent of the city, shall we do evil to certain persons, and 
those such as we ought not in the smallest degree to injure, or shall we 
not? And shall we acquiesce in those things which we assented to as 


being just, or shall we not? 
CRI. I cannot reply to your question, Socrates: for I do not 


understand it. 

Soc. But thus consider. If to us, intending to escape from hence, or 
in whatever manner it may be requisite to denominate it, the Laws and 
the Republic should present themselves in a body, and thus address us, - 

Tell us, O Socrates, what is it you intend to do? Do you conceive that 

by this thing which you attempt, you will destroy any thing else than, 
as far as you are able, us the Laws, and the whole city? Or does it 
appear to you to be possible for that city to subsist and not be 
subverted, in which Justice is not only without strength, but is likewise 
divested of its authority and corrupted by private persons? - What 
should we say, Crito, to these things, and to others of a similar kind? 
For much might be said, and particularly by rhetoricians, on the 
subversion of that law which provides that sentences once passed shall 
not be infringed. Shall we say to them that the city has not passed an 
equitable sentence upon us? Shall we say this, or something else? 

CRI. This, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Will not the Laws then thus address us? O Socrates, has it not 
been admitted by us and you, that you should acquiesce in the sentence 
which the city has passed? If, therefore, we should wonder at the Laws 
thus speaking, perhaps they would say, Be not surprised, O Socrates, at 
what we have asserted, but answer, since you are accustomed both to 
interrogate and reply. For what is the charge against us and the city, for 
which you endeavour to destroy us? Did we not first beget you? And 
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was it not through us that your father married your mother, and planted 
you? Tell us, therefore, whether you blame these laws of ours 
concerning marriage as improper? I should say I do not blame them. 
But do you blame those laws concerning the nurture and education of 
children in which you were yourself instructed? Or did not the laws 
framed for this purpose order in a becoming manner when they 
commanded your father to instruct you in music and gymnastic? I 
should say they ordered well. Since then we begot and nourished and 
educated you, can you deny that both you and your progenitors are our 
offspring and servants? And if this be the case, do you think that there 
is an equality’ of justice between us and you, and that it is just for you 
to attempt to do those things to us which we endeavour to do to you? 
Or will you admit that there is no equality of justice between you and 
your father, or master, if you happen to have either of them, so that 
you are not to return to these any evil you may suffer from them, nor, 
when they reproach you, contradict them, nor, when they strike you, 
strike them again, not do many other things of a similar nature; but that 
against your country and the Laws it is lawful for you to act in this 
manner, so that if we endeavour to destroy you, thinking it to be just, 
you also should endeavour, as far as you are able, to destroy in return, 
us the Laws and your country, and should say that in so doing you act 
justly, - you who in reality make virtue the object of your care? Or, are 
you so wise as to be ignorant that your country is more honourable, 
venerable and holy, than your mother and father, and all the rest of 
your progenitors, and ranks higher both among the Gods and among 
men endued with intellect? That it is also more necessary for a man to 
venerate, obey and assent to his country, when conducting itself with 
severity, than to his father? Likewise that he should be persuaded by it, 
and do what it orders? That he should quietly suffer, if it orders him 
to suffer? And that, if it commands him to be beaten, or confined in 
bonds, or sends him to battle to be wounded or slain, he should do these 
things, and that it is just to comply? And that he should neither decline 
nor recede from nor desert his rank; but in war, in a court of justice, 
and every where, the commands of the city and his country should be 
obeyed; or he should persuade his country to that which is naturally 
just; but that it is not holy to offer violence either to a mother or a 
father, and much less to one’s country? - What shall we say to these 


' Wholes in the order of nature are more excellent than parts; and in consequence 
of this, as being more honourable, there 1s no reciprocity of obligation between the two. 
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things, Crito? Shall we acknowledge that the Laws speak the truth or 
not? 

CRI. To me it appears that they do. 

Soc. Consider, therefore, O Socrates, perhaps the Law will say, 
whether our assertion is true, that your present attempt against us is 
unjust. For we are the authors of your birth, we nourished, we 
educated you, imparting both to you and all the other citizens all the 
good in our power, at the same time proclaiming, that every Athenian 
_who is willing has the liberty of departing wherever he pleases, with all 
his property, if after having explored and seen the affairs of the city, and 
us the Laws, we should not be constituted according to his wishes. Nor 
does any one of us the Laws impede or forbid any one of you from 
migrating into some colony, or any other place, with all his property, 
if we and the city do not please him. But, on the other hand, if any one 
of you continues to live here after he has seen the manner in which we 
administer justice, and govern the city in other particulars, we now say, 
that he in reality acknowledges to us, that he will do such things as we 
may command. We also say, that he who is not obedient is triply 
unjust, because he ts disobedient to his begetters, and to those by whom 
he was educated; and because, having promised to be persuaded by us, 
he is neither persuaded, nor does he persuade us, if we do any thing 
improperly; though at the same time we only propose, and do not 
fiercely command him to do what we order, but leave to his choice one 
of two things, either to persuade us, or to obey our mandates; and yet 
he does neither of these. 

And we say that you also, O Socrates, will be obnoxious to these 
crimes if you execute what you intend to do; nor will you be the least, 
but the most obnoxious of all the Athenians. If, therefore, [ should ask 
them the reason of this, they would perhaps justly reproach me by 
saying, that I promised to submit to all these conditions beyond the rest 
of the Athenians. For they would say, This, O Socrates, is a great 
argument with us, that both we and the city were pleasing to you; that 
you especially of all the Athenians would never have dwelt in it, if it 
had not been particularly agreeable to you. For you never left the city 
for any of the public spectacles except once, when you went to the 
Isthmian games, nor did you ever go elsewhere, except in your military 
expeditions. You never went any other journey like other men; nor had 
you ever any desire of seeing any other city, or becoming acquainted 
with any other laws; but we and our city were sufficient for you, so 
exceedingly were you attached to us, and so much did you consent to 
be governed by our mandates. Besides, you have procreated children in 


this city, in consequence of being pleased with it. Further still, tn this 
very judicial process, you might have been condemned to exile, if you 
had been willing, and might then have executed with the consent of the 
city what you now attempt without it. Then however you carried 
yourself loftily, as one who would not be indignant, if it were requisite 
that you should die; but you preferred, as you said, death to exile. But 
now you are neither ashamed of those assertions, nor do you revere us 
the Laws, since you endeavour to destroy us. You also do that which 
the most vile slave would do, by endeavouring to make your escape 
contrary to the compacts and agreements according to which you 
consented to become a member of this community. In the first place, 
therefore, answer us this very thing, whether we speak the truth in 
asserting, that you consented to be governed by us in reality, and not 
merely in words? Do we in asserting this speak the truth? What shall 
we say to these things, Crito? Can we say any thing else than that we 
assent to them? 

CRI. It is necessary so to do, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you not then, they will say, violate these compacts and 
agreements between us; which you consented to neither from necessity 
nor through deception, nor in consequence of being compelled to 
deliberate in a short time; but during the space of seventy years, in 
which you might have departed if you had been dissatisfied with us, and 
the compacts had appeared to you to be unjust? You however neither 
preferred Lacedemon nor Crete, which you are perpetually saying are 
governed by good laws, nor any other city of the Greeks or Barbarians; 
but you have been less out of Athens than the lame and the blind, and 
other mutilated persons. So much did the city and we the Laws please 
you beyond the rest of the Athenians. For who can be pleased with a 
city without the laws? But now you do not abide by the compacts. 
You will however abide by them if you are persuaded by us, Socrates, 
and do not become ridiculous by escaping from the city. 

For consider what advantage can be derived either to yourself or your 
friends by violating those compacts. For in consequence of your 
escaping from hence, it is nearly evident that your friends will be 
exposed to the danger either of banishment, or of the loss of their 
property. And as for yourself, if you retire to any neighbouring city, 
whether Thebes or Megara (for both are governed by good laws), you 
will be considered, Socrates, as an enemy to their polity. And such as 
have any regard for their country will look upon you as a corrupter of 
the laws. You will also confirm them in their good opinion of your 
judges, who will appear to have very properly condemned you. For he 
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who is a corrupter of the laws will very much appear to be a corrupter 
of youth and of stupid men. Will you then avoid these well-governed 
cities, and men of the most elegant manners? Supposing you should, 
will it, therefore, be worth while for you to live? Or, should you go to 
these cities, will you not blush, Socrates, to discourse about the same 
things as you did here, viz. that virtue and justice, legal institutes, and 
the laws, should be objects of the greatest attention to men? And do 
you not think that this conduct of Socrates would be very indecorous? 
You must necessarily think so. But perhaps, avoiding these cities, you 
will go to Thessaly, to the guests of Crito. For there there is the 
preatest disorder and intemperance. And perhaps they will willingly 
hear you relating how ridiculously you escaped from prison, investing 
yourself with a certain apparatus, such as a skin, or something else 
which those that make their escape are accustomed to provide, and thus 
altering your usual appearance. 

Do you think no one will say, that you, though an old man, and likely 
to live but a little longer, have dared to desire life with such sordid 
avidity, and to transgress the greatest laws? Perhaps this will be the 
case, though you should not have offended any one. But if you should, 
you will hear, Socrates, many things unworthy of you. You will 
however live obnoxious, and in subjection to all men. But what will 
you do in Thessaly besides feasting? having come to Thessaly as to a 
supper. And where shall we find those discourses concerning justice, 
and the other virtues? - But do you wish to live for the sake of your 
children, that you may nurture and instruct them? What then? 
Bringing them to Thessaly, will you there educate them, making them 
to be stranger guests, that they may also derive this advantage from you? 
Or, if you should not do this, but should leave them here, will they be 
better nurtured and educated in your absence? for your friends will take 
care of them. Do you suppose then that your children will be taken 
care of by your friends if you go to Thessaly, and that they will be 
neglected by them if you depart to Hades? If indeed any advantage is 
to be derived from those that call themselves your friends, it 1s proper 
to think that they will not. 

But, O Socrates, being persuaded by us your nurses, neither pay more 
attention to your children, nor to life, not to any thing else than to 
justice, that, when you arrive at Hades, you may be able to defend all 
these particulars to the rulers there. For if, transgressing the laws, you 
should thus act, it will neither be better, nor more just, nor more holy 
to yourself, nor to any one of your friends; nor will it be more 
advantageous to you when you arrive at Hades. But you will depart, if 


you do depart, not injured by us the Laws, but by men. If however you 
should so disgracefully escape, returning injury for injury, and evil for 
evil, transgressing your agreements and compacts with us, and i injuring 
those whom you ought not to injure in the smallest degree, viz. 
yourself, your friends, your country, and us; - in this case, we shall be 
indignant with you as long as you live; and in another life, our brothers 
the Laws who reside in Hades will not benevolently receive you; 
knowing that you attempted, as far as you were able, to destroy us. Let 
not Crito, therefore, rather than us, persuade you to do what he says. 

Be well assured, my dear friend Crito, that I seem to hear these things, 
just as those who are agitated with Corybantic fury appear to hear the 
melody of pipes. And the sound of these words, like the humming of 
bees, in my ears, renders me incapable of hearing any thing else. You 
see then what appears to me at present; and if you should say any thing 
contrary to these things, you will speak in vain. At the same time, if 
you think that any thing more should be done, tell me. 

CRI. But, Socrates, I have nothing further to say. 

Soc. Desist, therefore, Crito, and let us adopt this conduct, since 
Divinity persuades us thus to act. 


THE 
PHÆDO 


A DIALOGUE 
ON 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following dialogue ts no less remarkable for the masterly manner 
of its composition, than for the different effects which the perusal of it 
is related to have formerly produced. For the arguments which it 
contains for the immortality of the soul, are said to have incited 
` Cleombrotus to suicide, and to have dissuaded Olympiodorus, an 
eminent Platonic philosopher, from its perpetration. Indeed, it is by no 
means wonderful that a person like Cleombrotus, ignorant (as his 
conduct evinces) that the death so much inculcated in this dialogue is a 
philosophic, and not a natural death, should be led to an action which 
is in most cases highly criminal. This ignorance however is not peculiar 
to Cleombrotus, since I am afraid there are scarcely any of the present 
day who know that it is one thing for the soul to be separated from the 
body, and another for the body to be separated from the soul, and that 
the former is by no means a necessary consequence of the latter. 

This philosophic death, or separation of the soul from the body, which 
forms one of the most leading particulars of the dialogue, is no other 
than the exercise of the cathartic virtues, of which the reader will find 
a copious explanation in the following notes. That these virtues are not 
figments of the latter Platonists, as some ignorant verbalists have rashly 
asserted, is not only evident from the first part of this dialogue, but 
from the Golden Pythagorean verses, which are certainly of greater 
antiquity than even the writings of Plato: for the following is one of the 
precepts in these verses - 


AAA’ etpyou BowTwr, WV ecxopev, ev TE KAÎQPHOL, 
Ey re yuoer YUXNG Kpivw 


ie. “Abstain from the foods of which we have spoken in the 
PURIFICATIONS and SOLUTION of the soul.” And the employment of 
cathartic virtue entirely consists in purifying the soul and liberating it 
from all attachment to the body, as far as the condition of its union 
with it will permit. 

Of the arguments adduced by Socrates in this dialogue, some, as will 
be shown in the notes, only demonstrate that the soul subsisted prior to, 
and will survive the dissolution of, the body, but do not prove that it 
has a perpetual existence; but others demonstrate, and with an invincible 
force, that the soul is truly immortal. Should it seem strange, and to 
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those who are not deeply skilled in the philosophy of Plato it doubtless 
will, that Socrates in no part of this dialogue introduces that argument 
for the immortality of the soul which he adopts in the Phedrus, an 
argument drawn from the rational soul being the origin of motion, and 
which may be said to possess adamantine strength, - it is necessary to 
observe, in answer to this doubt, that, in the Phedrus, Socrates 
demonstrates the immortality of every rational soul, viz. the human, 
dzemoniacal and divine; but in the Phedo he alone demonstrates the 
immortality of the human soul. 

But though some of the arguments in this dialogue are perfectly 
demonstrative, yet certain modern writers, from not understanding, have 
not only attempted to invalidate them, but have been induced to 
imagine that Socrates himself, convinced of their insufficiency, insinuates 
in the course of the dialogue the necessity of a divine revelation in order 
to obtain a full conviction of this most important truth. As this is an 
opinion no less dangerous than erroneous, I shall present the reader with 
the passage that gave occasion to it, and then unfold to him from 
ancient sources its genuine explanation. 

About the middle of this dialogue," then, Simmias observes as 
follows:- "As to myself, Socrates, I am perhaps of the same opinion 
about these particulars as yourself; that to know them clearly in the 
present life is either impossible, or a thing very difficult to obtain. But 
not to argue about what has been said in every possible way, and to 
desist before, by an arduous investigation on all sides, weariness is 
produced, can only take place among indolent and effeminate men. For 
it is necessary in things of this kind either to learn or to discover the 
manner of their subsistence; or, if both these are impossible, then by 
receiving the best of human reasons, and that which is the most difficult 
of confutation, to venture upon this as on a raft, and fail in it through 
the ocean of life, unless some one should be able to be carried more 
safely and with less danger by means of a firmer vehicle, or a certain 
divine reason." Here, in the first place, it must be observed, that it is 
Simmias who thus speaks, an imperfect disciple of his great master, as 
is evident from many parts of this dialogue, and not Socrates himself. 
And in the next place, though it should be urged that Socrates himself 
is here said by Simmias to have admitted that "to know these 
particulars! clearly in the present life is either impossible or a thing very 
difficult to obtain,” it must be observed, that Socrates thus speaks from 
a deep conviction that this sublime truth, the immortality of the soul, 


' Viz. the particulars pertaining to the past and future existence of the soul [85c]. 
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could not be fully comprehended by his auditors, who were very far 
from being masters in philosophy, and that this must be the case with 
the multitude in general. Hence, he says, it is either impossible or very 
difficult to obtain this knowledge. - To the multitude it is impossible, 
and to the few very difficult, because it requires many preparatory 
disciplines, and a genius naturally adapted to sublime speculations. 

In the third place, by a firmer vehicle, or a certain divine reason, 
Socrates does not allude to a divine tradition, since this affords no higher 
evidence than that of opinion. It is well observed, therefore, by 
-Olympiodorus, in his MS. Scholia on this dialogue, that by this @evo¢ 
A\oyoç, or divine reason, we must understand self-beholding intellect, 
which, agreeably to Plato’s description of it in the Phaedrus,?*! associates 
with Deity itself. Tic o aodadeorepoc, Kat axivduvoTepoc, Kat 
BeBauotepoc, Kat Oeog Aoyoc; ou dnrov wo daay o Oeovev exdobec, 
dof aoTtKOG yap O YE TOLOUTOG: ANN’ EOTLY O ELPNMEVOS UTORTLKOC VOU, 
o bew Tw or ovrwv, wo ev Patrdpw. In order however to understand 
what Olympiodorus means by self-beholding intellect, it is necessary to 
observe, that there are four modes of knowledge which we are able to 
acquire in the present life. The first of these results from opinion, by 
which we learn that a thing 1s, without knowing the why: and this 
constitutes that part of knowledge which was called by Aristotle and 
Plato xwavdera, or erudition; and which consists in moral instructions, for 
the purpose of purifying ourselves from immoderate passions. But the 
second is produced by the sciences; in which, from establishing certain 
principles as hypotheses, we educe necessary conclusions, and arrive at 
the knowledge of the why (as in the mathematical sciences); but at the 
same time we are ignorant with respect to the principles of these 
conclusions, because they are merely hypothetical. The third species of 
knowledge is that which results from Plato’s dialectic; in which, by a 
progression through all ideas, we arrive at the first principle of things, 
and at that which is no longer hypothetical; and this by dividing some 
things and analysing others, by producing many things from one thing, 
and one thing from many. But the fourth species is still more simple 
than this; because it no longer uses analysations or compositions, 
definitions or demonstrations, but by a simple and self-visive energy of 
intellect speculates things themselves, and by intuition and contact 
becomes one with the object of its perception; and this energy is the 
divine reason which Plato speaks of in the present passage, and which far 
transcends the evidence of the most divine revelation; since this last is 
at best but founded in opinion, while the former surpasses even the 
indubitable certainty of science. 


In short, that Socrates, and consequently Plato, firmly believed in this 
most important truth, is evident from the Phedrus and the tenth book 
of the Republic; and in the seventh Epistle?” of Plato there is the 
following remarkable passage:- reĝeca de ovTwG aet xp TOLG FAAALOLG 
TE KOU LEPOG oyag n n pNYVOVOLY n mv ABavaTov vyny ewar, 
OLKOTAG TE LOXELV, KAL TLVELY TAÇ PMEVLOTAG TLUWPIAÇ, OTAV TIC 
axraddax8n Tov owpaToç. i.e."it is proper indeed always to believe in 
ancient and sacred discourses, which announce to us that the soul is 
immortal, and that it has judges of its conduct, and suffers the greatest 
punishments when it is liberated from the body.” From which passage 
we also learn, that the immortality of the soul is a doctrine of the 
highest antiquity, and that it was delivered in the sacred writings of the 
heathens. 

I shall only observe further, that the character of Socrates, as exhibited 
in this dialogue, in the Crito, and in the Apology, is so transcendently 
great, and displays such a perfection of justice, fortitude and piety, that 
it may be considered as a most splendid instance of the moral and 
intellectual excellence which human nature is capable of attaining, and 
an example of consummate wisdom and virtue, which will be imitated 
by the few in all future ages. 


THE 
PHÆDO 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


ECHECRATES and PHÆDO 


ECHEC. Were you present, Phædo, with Socrates that day when he 
drank the poison in prison? or did you hear an account of it from any 
other? 

PHÆD. I myself, Echecrates, was present. 

ECHEC. What then was his discourse previous to his death? and how 
did he die? for I should be very glad to hear the account: for scarcely 
does any one of the Phliasian’ citizens now visit Athens; and it is some 
time since any stranger has arrived from thence who might afford us 
some clear information about these particulars. All indeed that we heard 
was, that he died through drinking the poison; but he who acquainted 
us with this had nothing further to say about other particulars of his 
death. 

PHAD. What! did you not hear the manner in which he was tried? 

ECHEC. Yes: a certain person related this to us; and we wondered, as 
his sentence was passed so long ago, that he should not die till a 
considerable time after. What then, Phedo, was the reason of this? 

PHAD. A certain fortune happened to him, Echecrates: for, the day 
before his trial, the stern of that ship was crowned which the Athenians 
send every year to Delos. 

ECHEC. But what is the meaning of this? 

PHAD. This is the ship, as the Athenians say, in which Theseus 
formerly carried the twice seven young children to Crete, and preserved 
both them and himself. The Athenians, therefore, as it is reported, then 
vowed to Apollo, that if the children were preserved, they would lead 
every year a sacred spectacle to Delos; which, from that time, they 


' Phlius was a city of Peloponnesus situated not far from the Isthmus. Vid. Strab. 
lib. vii. Pausan. in Corinth. et Steph. de Urb. et Pop. 
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regularly send every year to the God. As soon, therefore, as the 
preparations for the sacred spectacle commence, the law orders that the 
city shall be purified, and that no one shall be put to death by a public 
decree till the ship has arrived at Delos, and again returned to Athens. 
But this sometimes takes a long time in accomplishing, when the winds 
impede their passage; but the festival itself commences when the priest 
of Apollo has crowned the stern of the ship. Now this, as I told you, 
took place on the day preceding the trial; and on this account that 
length of time happened to Socrates in prison between his sentence and 
his death. 

ECHEC. And what, Phædo, were the circumstances respecting his 
death? what were his sayings and actions? and who of his familiars were 
present with him? or would not the magistrates suffer that any should 
be admitted to him, so that he died deprived of the presence of his 
friends? 

PHAD. By no means; but some, and indeed many, were present with 
him. 

ECHEC. Endeavour to relate all these particulars to us in the clearest 
manner, unless you have some business which may prevent you. 

PHAD. But I am at leisure, and will endeavour to gratify your request: 
for indeed to call to mind Socrates, whether I myself speak or hear 
others, is to me always the most pleasant of all things. 

ECHEC. Truly, Phzdo, others who hear you will be affected in the 
same manner: but endeavour, as much as you are able, to narrate every 
circumstance in the most accurate manner. 

PHAD. And indeed I myself, who was present, was wonderfully 
affected; for I was not influenced with pity, like one present at the death 
of a familiar: for this man, O Echecrates, appeared to me to be blessed, 
when I considered his manner and discourses, and his intrepid and 
generous death. Hence it appeared to me, that he did not descend to 
Hades without a divine destiny, but that there also he would be in a 
happy condition, if this can ever be asserted of any one. On this 
account I was entirely uninfluenced with pity, though apparently I. 
ought not to have been, on so mournful an occasion; nor yet again was 
I influenced by pleasure through philosophical converse, as I used to be; 
for our discourses were of this kind. But, to speak ingenuously, a 
certain wonderful passion, and an unusual mixture of pleasure and grief, 
were present with me, produced by considering that he must in a very 
short time die. And, indeed, all of us who were present were nearly 
affected in the same manner, at one time laughing, and at another 
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weeping: but this was eminently the case with one of us, Apollodorus; 
for you know the man, and his manner of behaviour. 

ECHEC. How is it possible that 1 should not? 

PHAD. He, therefore, was remarkably affected in this manner; and | 
myself, and others, experienced great trouble and confusion. 

ECHEC. Who then, Phzdo, happened to be present? 

PHAD. Of the natives, Apollodorus, Critobulus, and his father Crito, 
were present; likewise Hermogenes, Epigenes, Aéschines, and 
Antisthenes,' and besides these, Ctesippus* the Poeanian, Menexenus, 
and some other Athenians were present: but Plato I think was sick. 

ECHEC. Were there no strangers? 

PHAD. Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes,’ and Phzdondes; and among 
the Megarensians, Euclid and Terpsion. 

ECHEC. But what! were not Aristippus and Cleombrotus there? 

PHAD. By no means: for they were said to be at Ægina. 

ECHEC. Was any other person present? 

PHAD. I think those I have mentioned were nearly all. 

ECHEC. Will you now then relate what were his discourses? 

PHAD. I will endeavour to relate the whole to you from the 
beginning. For we were always accustomed to visit Socrates, myself and 
others meeting in the morning at the place where he was tried, for it 
was very near to the prison. Here we waited every day till the prison 
was opened, discoursing among ourselves, for it was not opened very 
early in the morning; but, as soon as we could be admitted, we went to 
Socrates, and generally spent the whole day with him. And then, 
indeed, we met together sooner than usual; for the day before, when we 
left the prison, we heard that the ship from Delos was returned. We 


t This Antisthenes, as principally imitating Socrates in his endurance and contempt 
of pleasure, was the author of the Cynic sect, and the preceptor of Diogenes. 


t See the Euthydemus, in which the disposition of Ctesippus is described. 
S This Cebes is the author of the allegorical table now extant. 


* A philosopher of Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic sect. What is here said 
concerning the absence of Aristippus and Cleombrotus 1s well explained by Demetrius 
in his book wept Eppnreraç. "Plato, he observes, says this in order to reprove Aristippus 
and Cleombrotus, who were feasting in Aigina at the time that Socrates was in prison, 
and did not fail to see their friend and master, though they were then at the entrance 
of the Athenian harbour. Plato however does not clearly relate these particulars, because 
his narration would have been an open defamation." 
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determined, therefore, among ourselves, to come very early in the 
morning to the usual place; and we met together accordingly: but when 
we arrived, the gaoler, who used to attend upon us, told us to wait, and 
not to enter tll he called us. For, says he, the eleven magistrates are 
now freeing Socrates from his bonds, and announcing to him that he 
must die to-day. But not long after this he returned, and ordered us to 
enter. When we entered, we found Socrates just freed from his fetters, 
but Xantippe (you know her) holding one of his children, and sitting by 
him. As soon, therefore, as Xantippe saw us, she began to lament in a 
most violent manner, and said such things as are usual with women in 
affliction; and among the rest, Socrates (says she), this is the last time 
your friends will speak to you, or you to them. But Socrates looking 
upon Crito, Crito (says he) let some one take her home. Upon which 
some of Crito’s domestics led her away, beating herself, and weeping 
bitterly. But Socrates, sitting upright on the bed, drew up his leg, and, 
stroking it with his hand, said at the same time, What a wonderful thing 
is this, my friends, which men call the pleasant and agreeable! and how 
admirably is it affected by nature towards that which appears to be its 
contrary, the painful! for they are unwilling to be present with us both 
together; and yet, if any person pursues and receives the one, he is 
almost always under a necessity of receiving the other, as if both of 
them depended from one summit. And it seems to me (says he), that if 
Æsop had perceived this he would have composed a fable from it, and 
would have informed us, that Divinity, being willing to reconcile 
contending natures, but not being able to accomplish this design, 
conjoined their summits in a nature one and the same; and that hence 
it comes to pass, that whoever partakes of the one is soon after 
connected with the other. And this, as it appears, is the case with 
myself at present; for the pain which was before in my leg, through the 
bond, is now succeeded by a pleasant sensation. 

But here Cebes replying, said, By Jupiter, Socrates, you have very 
opportunely caused me to recollect: for certain persons have asked me 
concerning those poems which you composed, viz. the Fables of Æsop 
which you versified, and your exordium to Apollo, and other pieces of 
composition; and, among the rest, Evenus lately inquired with what 
design you did this after coming here, when before you have never 
attempted any thing of the kind. If, therefore, you have any desire that 
I may have an answer ready for Evenus, when he again interrogates me 
on this occasion (and [ am certain that he will do so), tell me what | 
must say to him. You may truly inform him (says he), Cebes, that I did 
not compose these verses with any design of rivalling him, or his poems 
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(for I knew that this would be no easy matter); but that I might try to 
explore the meaning of certain dreams, and that I might make a proper 
expiation, if this should happen to be the music which they have often 
ordered me to exercise. For in the past part of my life the same dream 
has often occurred to me, exhibiting at different times a different 
appearance, yet always advising me the same thing; for it said, Socrates, 
make and exercise music. And indeed, in the former part of my life, I 
considered that this dream persuaded and exhorted me respecting what 
I should do, in the same manner as those in the races are exhorted; for, 
by persuading me to exercise music, it signified that I should labour in 
philosophy, which is the greatest music. But now since my sentence has 
taken place, and the festival of the God has retarded my death, it 
appeared to me to be necessary, that, if the music which the dream has 
so often exhorted me to undertake should happen to be of the popular 
sort, I should by no means resist its persuasions, but comply with the 
exhortation: for I considered that 1t would be more safe for me not to 
depart from hence before I had made an expiation by composing verses, 
and obeying the dream. Thus, in the first place, I composed some verses 
in honour of the God to whom the present festival belongs; but after 
the God, considering it necessary that he who designs to be a poet 
should make fables and not discourses, and knowing that I myself was 
not a mythologist, on these accounts I versified the fables of Æsop, 
which were at hand, and were known to me; and began with those first, 
that first presented themselves to my view. 

Give this answer, Cebes, to Evenus: at the same time bid him farewell 
for me; and tell him, if he is wise he will follow me. But I shall depart, 
as it seems, to-day; for such are the orders of the Athenians. - Upon this 
Simmias replied, What is this, Socrates, which you command me to tell 
Evenus? for I often meet with him; and from what I know of him, I am 
certain that he will never willingly comply with your request. - What 
then (says Socrates), is not Evenus a philosopher? - To me he appears to 
be so (says Simmias). - Both Evenus, therefore, will be willing to follow 
me, and every one who is worthy to partake of philosophy; not perhaps 
indeed by violently' depriving himself of life, for this they say 1s 
unlawful. And at the same time, as he thus spoke, he withdrew his leg 
from the bed, and placed it on the ground; and afterwards continued to 
discourse with us, in a sitting posture, the remaining part of the time. 
Cebes,’ therefore, inquired of him, How is this to be understood, 


t Socrates and Cebes are here speaking about two different kinds of death; the latter 
about a physical, and the former about a pre-elective or free-will death. 
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Socrates, that it is not lawful to commit suicide, and yet that a 
philosopher should be willing to follow one who is about to die? - What 
(says he), Cebes, have not you and Simmias heard your familiar 
Philolaus? discourse concerning things of this kind? - We have not, 
Socrates, heard any thing clearly on this subject. - But I (says Socrates) 
speak in consequence of having heard; and what I have heard I will not 
enviously conceal from you. And perhaps it is becoming in the most 
eminent degree, that he who 1s about to depart thither should consider 
and mythologize about this departure: I mean, what kind of a thing we 
should think it to be. For what else can such a one be more properly 
employed about, till the setting of the sun?! 

On what account then, Socrates, says Cebes, do they say that it is 
unlawful for a man to kill himself? for I myself have some time since 
heard from Philolaus, when he resided with us, and from some others, 
that it was not proper to commit such an action; but I never heard any 
thing clear upon the subject from any one. - Prepare yourself, then (says 
Socrates), for perhaps you may be satisfied in this particular: and perhaps 
it may appear to you wonderful, if this alone of everything else is 
something simple, and by no means happens to a man like other events, 
but still remains the same, even with respect to those to whom it is 
better to die than to live; though, perhaps, it may seem wonderful to 
you, that it should be better for those men to die, in whom it would be 
unholy to benefit themselves by suicide, and who ought to expect some 
other, as a benefactor on this occasion. - Then Cebes, gently laughing, 
Jupiter knows that (says he, speaking in his own tongue). - For this 
indeed (says Socrates) appears to be irrational; and yet, perhaps, it is not 
so, but has a certain reason on its side. For the discourse which is 
delivered about these particulars, in the arcana of the mysteries, that we 
are placed as in a certain prison secured by a guard, and that it is not 
proper for any one to free himself from this confinement, and make his 
escape, appears to me to be an assertion of great moment, and not easy 
to be understood. But this appears to me, O Cebes, to be well said, that 
the Gods take care of us, and that we who are men are one of the © 
possessions belonging to the Gods. Or does not this appear to you to 
be the case? - It does to me (says Cebes). - Would not you, therefore, if 
any one of your servants’ should destroy himself, when at the same time 
you did not signify that you was willing he should die, would you not 


t It was a law, says Olympiodorus [1.17], with the Athenians, to put no one to 
death in the day, just as it was an injunction with the Pythagoreans, not to sleep in mid- 
day, when the sun exhibits his most strenuous energy. 
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be angry with him? and if you had any punishment, would you not 
chastise him? - Entirely so (says he). - Perhaps, therefore, it is not 
irrational to assert, that a man ought not to kill himself before Divinity 
lays him under a certain necessity’ of doing so, such as I am subject to 
at present. 

This, indeed (says Cebes), appears to be reasonable. But that which 
you said just now, Socrates, that philosophers would very readily be 
willing to die, appears to be absurd, if what we have asserted is agreeable 
to reason, that Divinity’ takes care of us, and that we are one of his 
possessions; for it is irrational to suppose that the most prudent men 
should not be grieved, when departing from that servitude in which they 
are taken care of by the Gods, who are the best of governors. For such 
a one will by no means think that he shall be better taken care of when 
he becomes free: but some one who is deprived of intellect may perhaps 
think that he should fly from his master, and will not consider that he 
ought not to fly from a good master, but that he should by all means 
abide in his service. Hence he will depart from him in a most irrational 
manner: but he who is endowed with intellect will desire to live 
perpetually with one who is better than himself. And thus, Socrates, it 
is reasonable that the contrary of what you just now said should take 
place: for it is proper that the prudent, when about to die, should be 
sorrowful, but that the foolish should rejoice. - Socrates, therefore, upon 
hearing this, seemed to me to be pleased with the reasoning of Cebes; 
and looking upon us, Cebes (says he) never suffers any thing to pass 
without investigation, and is by no means willing to admit immediately 
the truth of an assertion. - But indeed (says Simmuias), Cebes, O Socrates, 
appears to me to say something now to the purpose. For with what 
design can men, truly wise, fly from masters who are better than 
themselves, and, without any reluctance, free themselves from their 
servitude? And Cebes appears to me to direct his discourse to you, 
because you so easily endure to leave us, and those beneficent rulers the 
Gods, as you yourself confess. - You speak justly (says Socrates); for I 
think you mean that I ought to make my defence as if I was upon my 
trial. - By all means, says Simmias. 


t Necessity is four-fold: for one kind is internal, and the other external; and each 
of these is twofold, viz. good and evil. But the paradigms of that which 1s inwardly 
good are the will of Divinity, and that of the just man; and of that which is inwardly 
evil, the pre-election of the depraved man. But of that necessity which is externally 
good, the paradigm is the will of Fate imparting precedaneous goods; and of that which 
is externally evil, the bestowing of things violent, contrary to nature, and corruptive. 
[.25] 
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Be it so then (says Socrates): and I shall endeavour that this my 
apology may appear more reasonable to you than it did to my judges. 
For, with respect to myself (says he), O Simmias and Cebes, unless I 
thought that I should depart, in the first place, to other Gods! who are 
wise and good, and, in the next place, to men who have migrated from 
the present life, and are better than any among us, it would be unjust 
not to be troubled at death: but now believe for certain, that I hope to 
dwell with good men; though this, indeed, [ will not confidently assert: 
but that I shall go to Gods who are perfectly good rulers, you may 
consider as an assertion which, if any thing of the kind is so, will be 
strenuously afhrmed by me. So that, on this account, I shall not be 
afflicted at dying, but shall entertain a good hope that something 
remains for the dead; and, as it was formerly said, that it will be much 
better hereafter for the good than the evil. - What then Socrates, (says 
Simmias), would you have departed with such a conception in your 
intellect, without communicating it to us? Or will you not render us 
also partakers of it? For it appears to me, that this will be a common 
good; and at the same time it will be an apology for you, if you can 
persuade us to believe what you say. - I will endeavour to do so (says 
he). But let us first consider what that 1s which it appears to me Crito 
some time since was desirous of saying. What else (says Crito) should 
it be, Socrates, except what he who is to give you the poison has long 
ago told me, that you ought to speak as little as possible? For he says 
that those who dispute become too much heated, and that nothing of 
this kind ought to be introduced with the poison, since those who do 
not observe this caution are sometimes obliged to drink the poison twice 
or thrice. - Let him (says Socrates) only take care of his proper 
employment, as one who must administer the poison twice; and even, 
if the occasion requires, thrice. - I was almost certain (says Crito) that 
this would be your answer; but he enjoined me to do this, as I said, 
some time since. Permit him to do so (says Socrates); but I am desirous 
of rendering to you, as my judges, the reason, as it appears to me, why 
a man who has truly passed his life in the exercise of philosophy should 
with great propriety be confident when about to die, and should possess 
good hopes of obtaining the greatest advantages after death; and in what 
manner this takes place I will endeavour, Simmias and Cebes, to explain: 


t By other Gods, Socrates means such as are supermundane, or of an order superior 
to the ruling divinities of the world. In short, those Gods are here signified that are 
unconnected with body. 


Those who are conversant with philosophy in a proper manner, seem 
to have concealed from others that the whole of their study is nothing 
else than how to die and be dead.’ If this then is true, it would 
certainly be absurd, that those who have made this alone their study 
through the whole of life, should when it arrives be afflicted at a 
circumstance upon which they have before bestowed all their attention 
and labour. But here Simmias laughing, By Jupiter (says he), Socrates, 
you cause me to laugh, though I am very far from desiring to do so at 
present: for I think that the multitude, if they heard this, would consider 
it as well said respecting philosophers; and that men of the present day 
would perfectly agree with you, that philosophers should in reality 
desire death, and that they are by no means ignorant that men of this 
description deserve to suffer death. And indeed, Simmias, they would 
speak the truth, except in asserting that they are not ignorant of it: for 
both the manner in which true philosophers desire to die, and how they 
are worthy of death, is concealed from them. But let us bid farewell to 
such as these (says he), and discourse among ourselves: and to begin, Do 
you think that death is any thing? Simmias replied, Entirely so. Is it 
any thing else than a liberation of soul from body? and is not this to 
die,t for the body to be liberated from the soul, and to subsist apart by 
itself? and likewise for the soul to be liberated from the body, and to be 
essentially separate? Is death any thing else but this? It 1s no other (says 
Simmias). - Consider then, excellent man, whether the same things 
appear to you as to me; for from hence I think we shall understand 
better the subjects of our investigation. Does it appear to you that the 
philosopher is a man who is anxiously concerned about things which are 
called pleasures, such as meats and drinks? - In the smallest degree, 
Socrates (says Simmias). - But what, is he sedulously employed in 
venereal concerns? - By no means. - Or does such a man appear to you 
to esteem other particulars which regard the observance of the body, 
such as the acquisition of excellent garments and sandals, and other 


t It is well observed by Olympiodorus, that to die (axo8vyoxetv) differs from to be 
dead (re6vavon). For the cathartic philosopher dies in consequence of meditating death; 
but the theoretic philosopher is dead, in consequence of being separated from the 
passions. [3.1] 


t Plato beautifully defines death to be a separation of the body from the soul, and 
of the soul from the body. For, with respect to souls that are enamoured with body, 
the body is indeed separated from the soul, but not the soul from the body, because it 
is yet conjoined with it through habitude or alliance, from which those shadowy 
phantasms are produced that wander about sepulchres. [7.2] 
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ornaments of the body? whether does he appear to you to esteem or 
despise such particulars, employing them only so far as an abundant 
necessity requires? - A true philosopher (says Simmias) appears to me to 
be one who will despise every thing of this kind. - Does it, therefore, 
appear to you (says Socrates), that the whole employment of such a one 
will not consist in things which regard the body, but in separating 
himself from the body as much as possible, and in converting himself to 
his soul? - It does appear so to me. - Is it not, therefore, first of all 
evident, in things of this kind, that a philosopher, in a manner far 
surpassing other men, separates his soul in the highest degree from 
communion with the body? - It appears so. - And to the many, O 
Simmias, it appears that he who accounts nothing of this kind pleasant, 
and who does not partake of them, is not worthy to live; but that he 
nearly approaches to death who is not concerned about the pleasures 
which subsist through the body. - You entirely speak the truth. 

But what with respect to the acquisition’ of wisdom? Is the body an 
impediment or not, if any one associates it in the investigation of 
wisdom? What I mean is this: Have sight and hearing in men any 
truth?® or is the case such as the poets perpetually sing, that 


We nothing accurate or see or hear? 


Though if these corporeal senses are neither accurate nor clear, by no 
means can the rest be so: for all the others are in a certain respect more 
depraved than these. Or does it not appear so to you? -Entirely so, says 
he. - When then does the soul touch upon the truth? for, when it 
endeavours to consider any thing in conjunction with the body, it is 
evidently then deceived by the body. - You speak the truth. - Must not, 
therefore, something of reality become manifest to the soul, in the 
energy of reasoning, if this is ever the case? - It must. - But the soul then 
reasons in the most beautiful manner, when it is disturbed by nothing 
belonging to the body, neither by hearing, nor sight, nor pain, nor any 
pleasure, but subsists in the most eminent degree, itself by itself, bidding 

farewell to the body, and, as much as possible neither communicating © 
nor being in contact with it, extends itself towards real being. - These 
things are so. - Does not the soul of a philosopher, therefore, in these 
employments, despise the body in the most eminent degree, and, flying 
from it, seek to become essentially subsisting by itself? - It appears so. - 
But what shall we say, Simmias, about such things as the following? 
Do we say that the just itself’ is something or nothing? - By Jupiter, we 
say it is something. - And do we not also say, that the beautiful and the 
good are each of them something? - How is it possible we should not? - 
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But did you ever at any time behold any one of these with your eyes? - 
By no means. - But did you ever touch upon these with any other 
corporeal sense? (but I speak concerning all of them; as for instance, 
about magnitude, health, strength, and, in one word, about the essence 
of all the rest, and which each truly possesses.) Is then the most true 
nature of these perceived through the ministry of the body? or rather 
shall we not say, that whoever among us prepares himself to think 
dianoétically in the most eminent and accurate manner about each 
particular object of his speculation, such a one will accede the nearest 
possible to the knowledge of each? - Entirely so. - Will not he, therefore, 
accomplish this in the most pure manner, who 1n the highest degree 
betakes himself to each through his dianoétic power, neither employing 
sight in conjunction with the dianoétic energy, nor attracting any other 
sense, together with his reasoning; but who, exercising a dianoétic 
energy by itself sincere, at the same time endeavours to hunt! after 
every thing which has true being subsisting by itself separate and pure; 
and who in the most eminent degree is liberated from the eyes and ears, 
and in short from the whole body, as disturbing the soul, and not 
suffering it to acquire truth and wisdom by its conjunction? Will not 
such a man, Simmuias, procure for himself real being, if this can ever be 
asserted of any one? - You speak the truth, Socrates (says Simmias), in 
a transcendent? manner. 

Is it not necessary, therefore (says Socrates), from hence, that an 
opinion of this kind should be present with genuine philosophers in 
such a manner, that they will speak among themselves as follows: In the 
consideration of things, this opinion, like a certain path, leads us in 
conjunction with reason from the vulgar track, that, as long as we are 
connected with a body, and our soul is contaminated with such an evil, 
we can never sufficiently obtain the object of our desire; and this object 
we have asserted to be truth? For the body’ subjects us to innumerable 
occupations through necessary aliment, and fills us with love, desire, 
fear, all-various images, and a multitude of trifling concerns; not to 


t! The term bunting, says Olympiodorus, is adapted to intelligibles, because these are 
known by an unapparent power of the soul, in the same manner as hunters study to be 
invisible to the objects of their pursuit. Orxecor 70 Onpevery ext Twy vonTwy, dioTt aparer 
Suvaper THC WuxNs yrwwoxeTau TavTa, KadaweEp Ko or Onparat apaves oxovdovory ewar 


roc @npapaory. [5.10] 


t The word in the original is urepduws, which is literally supernaturally. And, as 
Olympiodorus says, it is very properly used here, because the discourse is about 
intelligibles. [5.12] 
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mention that, if we are invaded by certain diseases, we are hindered by 
them in our hunting after real being; so that, as it is said, we can never 
truly, and in reality, acquire wisdom through the body. For nothing else 
but the body and its desires cause wars, seditions, and contests, of every 
kind: for all wars arise through the possession of wealth; and we are 
compelled to acquire riches through the body, becoming subservient to 
its cultivation; so that on all these accounts we have no leisure for the 
exercise of philosophy. But this is the extremity of all evils, that if at 
any time we are at leisure from its attendance, and betake ourselves to 
the speculation of any thing, then invading us on all sides in our 
investigations, it causes agitations and tumults, and so vehemently impels 
us, that we are not able through its presence to perceive the truth; but 
it is in reality demonstrated to us, that, if we are designed to know any 
thing purely, we must be liberated from the body, and behold things 
with the soul itself. And then, as it appears, we shall obtain the object 
of our desire, and of which we profess ourselves lovers, viz. wisdom, 
when we are dead, as our discourse evinces; but by no means’ while we 
are alive: for, 1f we can know nothing purely in conjunction with the 
body, one of these two consequences must ensue, either that we can 
never possess knowledge, or that we must obtain it after death; for then 
the soul will subsist apart by itself, separate from the body, but never 
before this takes place; and while we live in the body, as it appears, we 
shall approach in the nearest manner possible to knowledge, if in the 
most eminent degree we have no association with the body, nor any 
communication with it (except what the greatest necessity requires),’° 
nor are filled with its nature, but purify ourselves from its defiling 
connection, till Divinity itself dissolves our bonds. And thus being 
pure, and liberated from the madness of body, it is proper to believe 
that we shall then associate with others who are similarly pure, and shall 
through ourselves know every thing genuine and sincere: and this 
perhaps is the truth itself; for it is by no means lawful that the pure 
should be touched by that which 1s impure. And such, O Simmias, in 
my opinion, ought to be the discourse and sentiments of all such as are 
lovers of learning in a proper manner. Or does it not seem so to you? - 

It does, Socrates, more so than any thing. 

If all this then (says Socrates) 1s true, my friend, much hope remains 
for him who arrives at that place to which I am now departing, that he 
shall there, if ever any where, sufficiently obtain that for the sake of 
which we take so much pains in the present life: so that the journey 
which is now assigned me will be accompanied with good hope; as will 
likewise be the case with any other man who thinks that he ought to 
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prepare his dianoétic part in such a manner that it may become as it 
were pure. - Entirely so (says Simmias). - But does not purification 
consist in this, as we formerly asserted in our discourse: I mean, in 
separating the soul from the body in the most eminent degree, and in 
accustoming it to call together and collect itself essentially on all sides 
from the body, and to dwell as much as possible, both now and 
hereafter, alone by itself, becoming by this means liberated from the 
body as from detaining bonds? - Entirely so (says he). - Is not death 
called a solution and separation of the soul from body? - Perfectly so 
(says he). - But those alone who philosophize rightly,"’ as we have said, 
always and especially providentially attend to the solution of the soul: 
and this is the meditation of philosophers, a solution and separation of 
the soul from the body; or do you not think so? - I do. - Would it not, 
therefore, as I said at first, be ridiculous for a man who has so prepared 
himself in the present life as to approach very near to death, to live 
indeed in the manner we have described, and yet, when death arrives, be 
afflicted? would not this be ridiculous? - How indeed should it not? - In 
reality, therefore (says he), O Simmias, those who philosophize rightly 
will meditate how to die; and to be dead will be to them of all men a 
thing the least terrible. But from hence consider as follows: for, if they 
are on all sides enemies to the body, but desire to possess the soul 
subsisting by itself, would it not be very irrational for them to be 
terrified and troubled when death approaches, and to be unwilling to 
depart to that place, where when they have arrived they may hope to 
enjoy that which they were lovers of in the present life (but they were 
lovers of wisdom), and to be liberated from the association of that 
nature to which they were always inimical? Or do you think it 
possible, that many should be willing, of their own accord, to descend 
into Hades, allured by the hope of seeing and conversing with departed 
beautiful youths, wives and children whom they have loved; and that 
the true lover of wisdom, who has exceedingly nourished this hope, that 
he shall never possess wisdom as he ought any where but in Hades, 
should be afflicted when dying, and should not depart thither with 
readiness and delight? For it is necessary, my friend, to think in this 
manner of one who is a true philosopher; since such a one 1s very much 
of opinion, that he shall never any where, but in that place, acquire the 
possession of wisdom with purity; and if this be the case, would it not 
be very irrational, as we just now said, for a man of this kind to be 
terrified at death? - Very much so, by Jupiter, says he. 

This then will be an argument sufficient to convince you, that he 
whom you behold afflicted, when about to die, is not a philosopher, 
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but a lover of body; and this same person is a lover of riches and 
honours, either desiring the possession of one of these, or of both. - The 
case is entirely so (says he) as you represent it. - Does not then, O 
Simmias, that which is called fortitude eminently belong to such as are 
thus disposed? - Entirely so, (says he). - Does not temperance also, which 
even the multitude thus denominate as a virtue, through which we are 
not agitated by desires, but regard them with moderation and contempt; 
does it not, I say, belong to those only who despise the body in the 
most eminent degree, and live in the exercise of philosophy? - It is 
necessary, says he. - For, if you are willing (says Socrates) to consider the 
fortitude and temperance of others, they will appear to you to be 
absurdities. - But how, Socrates? You know (says he) that all others 
look upon death as the greatest of evils. - In the highest degree so, says 
he. - Those who are bold, therefore, among these, sustain death when 
they do sustain it, through the dread of greater evils. - They do so. - All 
men, therefore, except philosophers, are bold through fearing and dread, 
though it is absurd that any one should be bold through fear or 
cowardice. - Entirely so. - But what, are not the moderate among these 
affected in the same manner? and are they not temperate by a certain 
intemperance? Though this is in a certain respect impossible, yet a 
passion similar to this happens to them with respect to this foolish 
temperance: for, fearing to be deprived of other pleasures which at the 
same time they desire, they abstain from others, by others being 
vanquished. And though they call intemperance a subjection to 
pleasures; yet at the same time it happens to them, that, being 
vanquished by certain pleasures, they rule over others; and this is similar 
to what I just now said, that after a certain manner they become 
temperate through intemperance. - It seems so, indeed. - But, O blessed 
Simmias, this is by no means the right road to virtue, to change 
pleasures for pleasures, pains for pains, fear for fear, and the greater for 
the lesser, like pieces of money: but that alone is the proper coin, | 
mean wisdom, for which all these ought to be changed. And indeed, for 
the sake of this, and with this every thing must in reality be bought and 
sold, both fortitude and temperance, justice, and, in one word, true 
virtue, which subsists with wisdom, whether pleasures and pains, and 
every thing else of this kind, are present or absent: but if these are 
separated from wisdom, and changed from one another, such virtue does 
not merit to be called even a shadowy description, but is in reality 
servile, and possesses nothing salutary and true. But that which is in 
reality true virtue” is a purification from every thing of this kind; and 
temperance and justice, fortitude, and prudence itself, are each of them 
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a certain purification. And those who instituted the mysteries for us 
appear to have been by no means contempuble persons, but to have 
really signified formerly, in an obscure manner, that whoever descended" 
into Hades uninitiated, and without being a partaker of the mysteries, 
should be plunged into mire; but that whoever arrived there, purified and 
initiated, should dwell with the Gods. For, as it is said by those who 


write about the mysteries, 


The thyrsus-bearers” numerous are seen, 
But few the Bacchuses have always been. 


These few are, in my opinion, no other than those who philosophize 
rightly; and that I may be ranked in the number of these, I shall leave 
nothing unattempted, but exert myself in all possible ways. But whether 
or not my exertions will be properly directed, and whether I shall 
accomplish any thing when I arrive thither, I shall clearly know, very 
shortly, if Divinity pleases, as it appears to me. And this (says he), 
Simmias and Cebes, is my apology,” why upon leaving you, and the 
rulers of the present life, I ought not to be afflicted and indignant, since 
I am persuaded that I shall there meet with masters and companions not 
less good than such as are here. This indeed is incredible to many; but 
if my apology shall have more influence with you than with the judges 
of the Athenians, it will have a good effect. 

When Socrates had thus spoken, Cebes, renewing the discourse, said, 
Other things, Socrates, appear to me to be well spoken; but what you 
have asserted about the soul will produce in men much incredulity, who 
think, when it is liberated from the body, that it is no longer any 
where, but that, on that very day in which a man dies, it is corrupted” 
and perishes, and this immediately as it is freed from the body; and, 
besides this, that on its departure it becomes dissipated like wind or 
smoke, makes its escape, and flies away, and is no longer any where: for 
if it remained any where essentially collected in itself, and liberated from 
those evils which you have now enumerated, there would be an 
abundant and fair hope, Socrates, that what you have asserted is true. 
But it will perhaps require no small allurement and faith, in order to be 
persuaded that the soul remains, though the man dies, and that it 
possesses a certain power and prudence. - You speak the truth, Cebes 
(says Socrates); but what shall we do? Are you willing that we should 
discourse about these particulars, whether it is proper that this should 
be the case with the soul, or not? - Indeed (says Cebes), I shall hear with 
great pleasure your opinion on this subject. - For I do not think 
(answered Socrates) that any one who should hear this discussion, even 
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though he should be a comic poet, could say that I trifled, and 
discoursed about things not accommodated to my condition. If it is 
agreeable to you, therefore, and it is requisite to investigate these 
particulars, let us consider whether the souls of dead men survive in 
Hades, or not. 

The assertion indeed, which we now call to mind, is an ancient one, 
I mean that souls departing from hence exist in Hades, and that they 
again return hither, and are generated from the dead. And if the case is 
such, that living” natures are again generated from the dead, can there 
be any other consequence than that our souls are there? for they could 
not be again generated if they had no subsistence; and this will be a 
sufficient argument that these things are so, if it is really evident that the 
living cannot be generated from any thing else than the dead. But, if 
this is not the case, it will be necessary to adduce some other reason. - 
Entirely so (says Cebes). - You should not, therefore (says he), consider 
this assertion with respect to men alone, if you wish to learn with 
facility; but we should survey it as connected with all animals and 
plants, and, in one word, with every thing which is endued with 
generation. Are not all things, therefore, so generated, that they are 
produced no otherwise than contraries from contraries, I mean those to 
which any thing of this kind happens? as the beautiful is contrary to the 
base, and the just to the unjust; and a thousand other particulars subsist 
in the same manner. We should consider, therefore, whether it is 
necessary, respecting every thing which has a contrary, that this contrary 
should be generated from nothing else than that which is its contrary. 
As for instance, is it not necessary that, when any thing becomes greater, 
it should become so from being before smaller? - It is so (says he). - And 
is not the weaker generated from the stronger, and the swifter from the 
slower? - Entirely so. - But what if any thing becomes worse, must it not 
become so from the better? and if more just, must it not be generated 
from the more unjust? - How should it not? - We have then (says he) 
sufficiently determined this, that every thing is thus generated, wiz. 
contraries from contraries. - Entirely so. - But what, ts there any thing’ 
among these which has a middle subsistence between both (since all 
contraries are two), SO as to cause two generations from this to that, and 
from that again to this? for between a greater and a lesser thing there is 
increase and diminution; and hence we say that the one is increased, but 
the other diminished. - It ts so (says he). - And must not to be separated 
and mingled, to be cooled and heated, and every thing in the same 
manner, though sometimes we do not distinguish the several particulars 
by names, must they not in reality be every where thus circumstanced, 
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be generated from each other, and be subject to a mutual generation of 
each into one another? - Entirely so (says he). 

What then (says Socrates), is there any thing contrary to the being 
alive, as sleeping is contrary to waking? - Entirely so (says he). - But 
what is this contrary? - To be dead. - Are not these, therefore, generated 
from each other, since they are contraries? and since they are two, are 
there not two generations between them? - How should there not? - | 
will, therefore (says Socrates), tell you what one of these conjunctions 
is which I have just now spoken of, and what its generations are; do you 
tell me what the other is. But I say, that the one of these is to sleep, but 
the other to awake; and from sleeping awaking is generated, and from 
awaking sleeping; and the generations of these are on the one hand to 
be laid asleep, and on the other to be roused. Have I sufficiently 
explained this to you or not? - Perfectly so. - Do you, therefore (says 
he), inform me, in a similar manner, concerning life and death. Do you 
not say that living is the contrary of to be dead? - I do. - And that they 
are generated from each other? - Certainly. - What then is generated 
from that which is alive? - That which is dead (says he). - But what (says 
Socrates) is generated from the dead? - It is necessary to confess (says he) 
that this must be the living. - From the dead, therefore (says he), O 
Cebes, living things, and men who are alive, are generated. - It appears 
so, (says he). - Our souls therefore (says Socrates) subsist in Hades. - So 
it seems. - Is not, therefore, one of the generations subsisting about these 
manifest? for to die is, I think, sufficiently clear; is it not? - Entirely so 
(says he). - What then shall we do? shall we not render back a contrary 
generation in its turn, but say that nature is defective and lame in this 
particular? Or is it necessary to assign a certain contrary generation to 
the being dead? - Entirely so, (says he). - But what is this? - Jo be restored 
back again to life. - But (says Socrates), if there is such a thing as to 
revive again, will not this reviving be a generation from the dead to the 
living? - Perfectly so. - This then is agreed upon by us, that the living 
are generated from the dead no less than the dead from the living: but, 
this being the case, it is sufficient argument to prove that the souls of 
the dead must necessarily exist somewhere, from whence they may again 
be generated. - It appears to me (says he), Socrates, that this must 
necessarily follow from what has been admitted. 

Take notice then (says he), O Cebes! that we have not unjustly made 
these concessions, as it appears to me: for if other things, when 
generated, were not always restored in the place of others, revolving as 
it were in a circle, but generation subsisted according to a right line, 
proceeding from one thing alone into its opposite, without recurring 
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again to the other, and making an inflection, you know that all things 
would at length possess the same form, would be affected with the same 
passion, and would cease to be generated. - How do you say? (says he.) - 
It is by no means difficult (replies Socrates) to understand what I assert; 
but just as if there should be such a thing as falling asleep without 
recurring again to a vigilant state, generated from a sleepy condition, 
you know that all things would at length exhibit the delusions of 
Endymion, and would nowhere present themselves to the view, because 
every thing else would suffer the same as happened to him, viz. would 
be laid asleep. And if all things were mingled together, without ever 
being separated, the doctrine of Anaxagoras would soon be verified; for 
all things would be at once collected in a heap. In the same manner, my 
dear Simmias, if all such things as participate of life should die, and after 
they are dead should abide in that lifeless form, and not revive again, 
would there not be a great necessity that all things should at length die, 
and that nothing should live? for if living beings are generated from 
other things, and living beings die, how can it be otherwise but that all 
things must be extinguished through being dead? - It appears to me, 
Socrates (says Cebes), that it can not be otherwise; and in my opinion 
you perfectly speak the truth: - for to me, Cebes (says Socrates), it seems 
to be so more than any thing, and that we have not assented to this 
through deception; but that there is such a thing in reality as reviving 
again; that the living are generated from the dead; that the souls of the 
dead have a subsistence; and that the condition of the good after this life 
will be better than at present; but of the evil, worse. 

But (says Cebes, interrupting him), according to that doctrine, Socrates, 
which you are frequently accustomed to employ (if it is true), that 
learning, with respect to us, is nothing else than reminiscence;" 
according to this, it is necessary that we must have learned the things 
which we now call to mind in some former period of time. But this is 
impossible, unless our soul subsisted somewhere before it took up its 
residence in this human form; so that from hence the soul will appear 
to be a certain immortal nature. - But, Cebes (says Simmias, interrupting 
him), recall into my memory what demonstrations there are of these 
particulars; for I do not very much remember them at present. - The 
truth of this (says Cebes) is evinced by one argument, and that a most 
beautiful one; that men, when interrogated, if they are but interrogated 
properly, will speak about every thing just as it is. At the same time, 
they could never do this unless science and right reason resided in their 
natures. And, in the second place, if any one leads them to diagrams, 
or any thing of this kind, he will in these most clearly discover that this 
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is really the case. - But if you are not persuaded from this, Simmias (says 
Socrates), see if, from considering the subject in this manner, you will 
perceive as we do. For you do not believe how that which is called 
learning is reminiscence. - I do not disbelieve it (says Simmias); but I 
desire to be informed concerning this, which is the subject of our 
discourse, I mean reminiscence; and indeed, from what Cebes has 
endeavoured to say, ] almost now remember, and am persuaded: but 
nevertheless I would at present hear how you attempt to support this 
opinion. - We defend it then (says Socrates) as follows: we confess 
without doubt, that if any one calls any thing to mind, it is necessary 
that at some time or other he should have previously known this. - 
Entirely so (says he). - Shall we not confess this also (says Socrates), that 
when science is produced in us, after some particular manner, it is 
reminiscence? But I mean by a particular manner, thus: If any one, 
upon seeing or hearing any thing, or apprehending it through the 
medium of any other sense, should not only know it, but should also 
think upon something else, of which there is not the same, but a 
different science, should we not justly say, that he recollects or 
remembers the particular, of which he receives a mental conception? - 
How do you mean? - Thus (says Socrates): In a certain respect the 
science of a man is different from that of a lyre. - How should it not? - 
Do you not, therefore, know that lovers when they see a lyre, or a 
vestment, or any thing else which the objects of their affection were 
accustomed to use, no sooner know the lyre, than they immediately 
receive in their dianoétic part the form of the beloved person to whom 
the lyre belonged? But this is no other than reminiscence: just as any 
one, upon seeing Simmuas, often recollects Cebes; and in a certain 
respect an infinite number of such particulars continually occur. - An 
infinite number indeed, by Jupiter (says Simmias). - Is not then (says 
Socrates) something of this kind a certain reminiscence; and then 
especially so, when any one experiences this affection about things 
which, through time, and ceasing to consider them, he has now 
forgotten? - Entirely so (says Simmias). - But what (says Socrates), does 
it happen, that when any one sees a painted horse and a painted lyre, he 
calls to mind a man? and that when he beholds a picture of Simmias, he 
recollects Cebes? - Entirely so. - And will it not also happen, that on 
seeing a picture of Simmias he will recollect Simmias himself? - It 
certainly will happen so (says he). 

Does it not therefore follow, that in all these instances reminiscence 
partly takes place from things similar, and partly from such as are 
dissimilar? - It does. - But when any one recollects any thing from 


similars, must it not also happen to him, that he must know whether 
this similitude is deficient in any respect, as to likeness, from that 
particular of which he has the remembrance? - It 1s necessary (says he). - 
Consider then (says Socrates) if the following particulars are thus 
circumstanced: Do we say that any thing is in a certain respect equal? 
I do not say one piece of wood to another, nor one stone to another, 
nor any thing else of this kind; but do we say that equal itself, which is 
something different from all these, 1s something or nothing? - We say it 
is something different, by Jupiter, Socrates (says Simmias), and that in 
a wonderful manner. - Have we also a scientific knowledge of that 
which is equal itself? - Entirely so (says he). - But from whence do we 
receive the science of it? Is it not from the particulars we have just now 
spoken of, viz. on seeing wood, stones, or other things of this kind, 
which are equals, do we not form a conception of that which is different 
from these? But consider the affair in this manner: Do not equal stones 
and pieces of wood, which sometimes remain the same, at one time 
appear equal, and at another not? - Entirely so. - But what, can equals 
themselves ever appear to you unequal? or can equality seem to be 
inequality? - By no means, Socrates. - These equals, therefore, are not the 
same with equal itself. - By no means, Socrates, as it appears to me. - But 
from these equals (says he), which are different from equal itself, you at 
the same time understand and receive the science of equal itself. - You 
speak most true (says he). - Is it not, therefore, either similar to these or 
dissimilar? - Entirely so. - But indeed (says Socrates) this is of no 
consequence: for while, in consequence of seeing one thing, you 
understand another, from the view of this, whether it is dissimilar or 
similar, it is necessary that this conception of another thing should be 
reminiscence. - Entirely so. - But what will you determine concerning 
this (says Socrates)? - Do we suffer any thing of this kind respecting the 
equality in pieces of wood, and other such equals as we have just now 
spoken of? and do they appear to us to be equal in the same manner as 
equal itself? and is something or nothing wanting, through which they 

are less equal than equal itself? - There is much wanting (says he). - Must — 
we not, therefore, confess, that when any one, on beholding some 
particular thing, understands that he wishes this which I now perceive 
to be such as something else is, but that it is deficient, and falls short of 
its perfection; must we not confess that he who understands this, 
necessarily had a previous knowledge of that to which he asserts this to 
be simular, but in a defective degree? - It is necessary. - What then, do we 
suffer something of this kind or not about equals and equal itself? - 
Perfectly so. - It is necessary, therefore, that we must have previously 
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known equal itself before that time, in which, from first seeing equal 
things, we understood that we desired all these to be such as equal itself, 
but that they had a defective subsistence. - It is so. - But this also we 
must confess, that we neither understood this, nor are able to 
understand it, by any other means than either by the sight, or the touch, 
or some other of the senses. - I speak in the same manner about all 
these. For they are the same, Socrates, with respect to that which your 
discourse wishes to evince. But indeed, from the senses, it is necessary 
to understand that all equals in sensible objects aspire after equal itself, 
and are deficient from its perfection. Or how shall we say? - In this 
manner: Before, therefore, we begin to see, or hear, and to perceive 
other things, it necessarily follows, that we must in a certain respect 
have received the science of equal itself, so as to know what it is, or else 
we could never refer the equals among sensibles to equal itself, and be 
convinced that all these desire to become such as equal itself, but fall 
short of its perfection. - This, Socrates, is necessary, from what has been 
previously said. - But do we not, as soon as we are born, see and hear, 
and possess the other senses? - Entirely so. - But we have said it ts 
necessary that prior to these we should have received the science of equal 
itself. - Certainly. - We must necessarily, therefore, as it appears, have 
received it before we were born. - It appears so. 

If, therefore, receiving this before we were born, we were born 
possessing it; we both knew prior to our birth, and as soon as we were 
born, not only the equal, the greater, and the lesser, but every thing of 
this kind: for our discourse at present is not more concerning the equal 
than the beautiful, the good, the just, and the holy, and in one word, about 
every thing which we mark with the signature of that which is, both in 
our interrogations when we interrogate, and in our answers when we 
reply: so that it is necessary we should have received the science of all 
these before we were born. - All this is true. -And if, since we receive 
these sciences, we did not forget each of them, we should always be 
born knowing, and should always know them, through the whole course 
of our life: for to know 1s nothing else than this, to retain the science 
which we have received, and not to lose it. Or do we not call oblivion 
the loss of science? - Entirely so (says he), Socrates. - But if, receiving 
science before we were born, we lose it at the time of our birth, and 
afterwards, through exercising the senses about these particulars, receive 
back again those sciences which we once before possessed, will not that 
which we call learning be a recovery of our own proper science? and 
shall we not speak rightly when we call this a certain reminiscence? - 
Entirely so. - For this appears to be possible, that when any one 


perceives any thing, either by seeing or hearing, or employing any other 
sense, he may at the same time know something different from this, 
which he had forgotten, and to which this approaches, whether it 1s 
dissimilar or similar. So that, as I said, one of these two things must be 
the consequence: either that we were born knowing these, and possess 
a knowledge of all of them, through the whole of our life; or that we 
only remember what we are said to learn afterwards; and thus learning 
will be reminiscence. - The case is perfectly so, Socrates. 

Which, therefore, will you choose, Simmias: that we are born 
knowing, or that we afterwards remember the particulars of which we 
formerly received the science? - At present, Socrates, 1 have no choice. - 

But what will be your choice in the following instance, and what will 
be your opinion about it? Can a man, who possesses science, render a 
reason concerning the objects of his knowledge, or not? - There is a 
great necessity (says he), Socrates, that he should. - And does it also 
appear to you, that all men can render a reason of the particulars 
concerning which we have just now spoken? - I wish they could (says 
Simmias); but I am much more afraid, that to-morrow there will no 
longer be any one here who can accomplish this in a becoming manner. 
- You do not therefore think, Simmias, that all men know these 
particulars? - By no means. - They remember, therefore, the things 
which they have once learned. - It 1s necessary. - But when did our souls 
receive this science? for they did not receive them from those from 
whom we are born men. - Certainly not. - Before this period, therefore. 
- Certainly. - Our souls therefore, Simmias, had a subsistence before they 
were in a human form, separate from bodies, and possessed intellectual 
prudence. - Unless, Socrates, we received these sciences while we were 
making our entrance into the present life; for that space of time is yet 
left for us. - Let it be so, my friend. But in what other time did we lose 
these? for we were not born possessing them, as we have just now 
acknowledged. Did we lose them at the very time in which we received 
them? Or can you mention any other time? - By no means, Socrates: 
but I was ignorant that I spoke nothing to the purpose. 

Will then the case remain thus for us, Simmias? For if those things 
have a subsistence which we perpetually proclaim, viz. a certain 
something beautiful and good, and every such essence; and if we refer to 
this all sensible objects, as finding it to have a prior subsistence, and to 
be ours, and assimilate these to it, as images to their exemplar; it is 
necessary that, as these have a subsistence, so likewise that our soul 
should have subsisted before we were born: but if these are not, this 
discourse will have been undertaken in vain. Is it not so? and is there 
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not an equal necessity, both that these should have a subsistence, and 
that our souls should have had a being before we were born, and that 
the one cannot be without the other? - The same necessity, Socrates 
(says Simmias), appears to me to take place ın a most transcendent 
manner; and the discourse flies to a beautiful circumstance, I mean that 
our soul subsisted before we were born, in a manner similar to that 
essence which you now speak of. For I possess nothing which is so 
clear to me as this, that all such things as the beautiful and the good 
subsist, in the most eminent degree, together with every thing else 
which you now mention; and, with respect to myself, it 1s sufficiently 
demonstrated. - But how does it appear to Cebes? says Socrates: for it is 
necessary that Cebes also should be persuaded. - In my opinion he is 
sufficiently so (says Simmias), although he is the most resolute of all 
men in not assenting to what is said. Yet I think he is sufficiently 
persuaded that our soul had a subsistence before we were born. But 
whether or not the soul remains after death, does not appear to me, 
Socrates (says he), to be yet demonstrated; but that doubt of the 
multitude, which Cebes mentioned, still presses hard upon me, whether, 
when a man dies, the soul 1s not dissipated, and this is the end of its 
existence. For what hinders but that it may be born, and may have had 
a subsistence elsewhere, and this before it came into a human body; and 
yet, after it departs, and is liberated from this body, may then die and 
be corrupted? - You speak well, Simmias (says Cebes); for it appears that 
the half only of what was necessary has been demonstrated, I mean that 
our soul subsisted before we were born: but it is necessary that you 
should demonstrate, besides this, that it no less subsists after we are 
dead, than it did before we were born, in order that the demonstration 
may be complete. - This, Simmias and Cebes (says Socrates), is even now 
demonstrated, if you are only willing to connect into one and the same 
the present discourse and that which we before assented to; I mean that 
every vital nature is generated from that which is dead. For if the soul 
had a prior subsistence, and it is necessary when it proceeds into the 
present life, and is generated man, that it should be generated from 
nothing else than death, and to be dead; how 1s it not necessary that it 
should also subsist after death, since it is requisite that it should be 
generated again? Its existence therefore, after death, is even now, as I 
said, demonstrated. But you and Simmias appear to me still more 
earnestly to discuss this assertion in a very pleasant manner, and to be 
afraid like boys, lest on the soul’s departure from the body the winds 
should tear it in pieces, and widely disperse it, especially if any one 
should die during a stormy blast, and not when the heavens are serene. - 
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Upon this Cebes laughing, Endeavour (says he), O Socrates, to persuade 

us of the contrary, as if we were afraid, or rather as if we were not 
afraid; though, perhaps, there is some boy among us, by whom 
circumstances of this kind may be dreaded: him, therefore, we should 
endeavour to persuade not to be terrified at death, as if it was some 
dreadful spectre. - But it is necessary (says Socrates) to charm him every 
day till he becomes well. - But from whence (says he), O Socrates, can 
a man acquire skill in such enchantment, since you are about to leave 
us? - Greece (says he), Cebes, is very spacious, in some part of which 
good men may be found: and there are many barbarous nations, all 
which must be wandered over, inquiring after an enchanter of this kind, 
without sparing either riches or labour, as there is nothing for which 
wealth can be more seasonably bestowed. But it is necessary that you 
should inquire among yourselves; for perhaps you will not easily find 
any one who is more able to accomplish this than yourselves. - Let these 
things be so (says Cebes): but, if you please, let us return from whence 
we made this digression. - It will be agreeable to me (says Socrates): for 
how should it not be so? - You speak well, says Cebes. 

Some such thing, therefore (says Socrates), we ought to inquire of 
ourselves, viz. to what being the passion of becoming dissipated belongs; 
and respecting what we ought to fear, lest this should take place; and to 
whom a fear of this kind is proper: and after this, we should consider 
whether it is soul or not; and, as the result of these speculations, should 
either be confident or fearful concerning our soul. - You speak true (says 
he). - Is it not, therefore, a passion natural to that which is collected 
together, and a composite, that it should be dissolved so far as it is a 
composite; and that, if there is any thing without composition, to this 
alone, if to any other, it belongs not to suffer affections of this kind? - 
This (says Cebes) appears to me to be the case. - But does it not follow, 
that things which always subsist according to the same, and in a similar 
manner, are in the most eminent degree incomposites; but that such 
things as subsist differently at different times, and never according to the 
same, are composites? - To me it appears so. - Let us return, therefore 
(says he), to the particulars of our former discourse: Whether is essence 
itself (which both in our inquiries and answers we established as having 
a being) that which always subsists similarly, and according to the same, 
or that which subsists differently at different times? And does the equal 
itself, the beautiful itself, and every thing which truly ts, ever receive any 
kind of mutation? Or does not every thing which always truly is, and 
has a uniform subsistence, essentially abide in a similar manner 
according to the same, and never in any respect receive any mutation? - 
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It is necessary, Socrates (says Cebes), that it should subsist similarly, and 
according to the same. - But what shall we say concerning many 
beautiful things, such as men, horses, garments, or other things of this 
kind, which are either equal or beautiful; and of all such as are 
synonymous to these? Do these also subsist according to the same, or 
rather are they not entirely contrary to those, so that they neither 
subsist similarly according to the same, either with respect to themselves 
or to one another, or, in one word, in any manner whatever? - These 
(says Cebes) never subsist in a similar condition. These, therefore, may 
be touched, may be seen and perceived by the other senses; but those 
natures which always subsist according to the same, cannot be 
apprehended by any other means than the discursive energy of the 
dianoétic power. But things of this kind are invisible, and cannot be 
seen. Are you willing, therefore (says he), that we should establish two 
species of beings, the one visible, and the other invisible? - Let us 
establish them (says he). - And that the invisible subsists always 
according to the same, but the visible never according to the same. - 
And this also (says he) we will establish. - Come then (says Socrates), is 
there any thing else belonging to us, than on the one hand body, and on 
the other soul? - Nothing else (says he). - To which species, therefore, 
shall we say the body is more similar and allied? - It is manifest to every 
one (says he), that it is allied to the visible species. - But what shall we 
say of the soul? Is it visible, or invisible? - It is certainly not visible to 
men, Socrates (says he). - But we speak of things which are visible or not 
so, with respect to the nature of men. Or do you think we speak of 
things visible to any other nature? - Of those which regard the nature 
of men. - What then shall we say respecting the soul, that it is visible, 
or cannot be seen? - That it cannot be seen. - The soul, therefore, is 
more similar to the invisible species than the body, but the body is more 
similar to the visible. - It is perfectly necessary it should be so, Socrates. 

And have we not also formerly asserted this, that the soul, when it 
employs the body in the speculation of any thing, either through sight, 
or hearing, or some other sense (for to speculate through sense is to 
speculate through body), then, indeed, it is drawn by the body to things 


which never subsist according to the same, wanders’ and is agitated, and 


t The term wandering, says Olympiodorus, is common both to life and knowledge; 
but the term agitated belongs to life alone; and the term giddiness to knowledge alone. 
But giddiness is an evil. For as those who are thus affected, through the inward whirl 
which they experience, think that things external to them are in a similar condition, so 
the soul, through alone beholding sensibles, thinks that all things flow and are in 
mouon. [13.18] 


becomes giddy like one intoxicated, through passing into contact with 
things of this kind? - Entirely so. - But when it speculates any thing, 
itself subsisting by itself, then it departs to that which is pure, eternal, 
and immortal, and which possesses a sameness of subsistence: and, as 
being allied to such a nature, it perpetually becomes united with it, 
when it subsists alone by itself, and as often as it is lawful for it to 
obtain such a conjunction: and then, too, it rests from its wanderings, 
and perpetually subsists similarly according to the same, about such 
natures, as passing into contact with them; and this passion” of the soul 
is denominated prudence. - You speak (says he), Socrates, in every 
respect beautifully and true. - To which species, therefore, of things, 
formerly and now spoken of, does the soul appear to you to be more 
similar and allied? - It appears to me, Socrates (says he), that every one, 
and even the most indocile, must admit, in consequence of this method 
of reasoning, that the soul 1s both totally and universally more similar 
to that which subsists perpetually the same, than to that which does not 
so. - But to which is the body most similar? - To the other species. 

But consider also as follows:' that, since soul and body subsist 
together, nature commands that the one should be subservient and obey, 
but that the other should rule and possess dominion. And in 
consequence of this, which again of these appears to you to be similar 
to a divine nature, and which to the mortal nature? Or does it not 
appear to you that the divine nature is essentially adapted to govern and 
rule, but the mortal to be governed and be subservient? - To me it does 
so. - To which, therefore, 1s the soul similar? - It is manifest, Socrates, 
that the soul is similar to the divine, but the body to the mortal nature. 
- But consider (says he), Cebes, whether, from all that has been said, 
these conclusions will result to us, that the soul is most similar to the 
divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform and indissoluble nature, and 
which always subsists similarly according to the same; but that the body 
is most similar to the nature which is human, mortal, void of intellect, 
multiform, dissoluble, and which never subsists according to the same. _ 
Can we, my dear Cebes, produce any arguments to show that this is not 
the case? - We cannot. 

What then? in consequence of all this, must it not be the property of 
the body, to be swiftly dissolved; but of the soul, on the contrary, to be 
entirely indissoluble, or something bordering on such an affection? - 
How should it not? - Do you conceive, therefore (says he), that when 


' This is the third argument derived from life, that the soul rules over the body. 


For that which uses an instrument possesses dominion over it. [13.20] 
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a man dies, the visible part of him, or the body, which is situated in a 
visible region (and which we call a dead body subject to dissolution, 
ruin, and dissipation), does not immediately suffer any of these 
affections, but remains for a considerable space of time; and if any one 
dies possessing a graceful body, that it very much retains its elegant 
form? for, when the body is bound and buried according to the manner 
in which the Egyptians bury their dead, it remains almost entire for an 
incredible space of time; and though some parts of the body may 
become rotten, yet the bones and nerves, and every thing of this kind, 
are preserved as one may say immortal. Is it not so? - Certainly. - Can 
the soul, therefore, which is invisible, and which departs into another 
place of this kind, a place noble, pure, and invisible, viz. into Hades,' 
to a beneficent and prudent God (at which place, if Divinity is willing, 
my soul will shortly arrive); can the soul, I say, since it is naturally of 
this kind, be immediately dissipated and perish on its being liberated 
from the body, as is asserted by the many? This is certainly, my dear 
Cebes and Simmias, far from being the case. But this will much more 
abundantly take place, if it is liberated in a pure condition, attracting to 
itself nothing of the body, as not having willingly communicated with 
it in the present life, but fled from it and collected itself into itself; an 
employment of this kind having been the subject of its perpetual 
meditation. But this is nothing else than to philosophize rightly, and to 
meditate with facility, how to be dead in reality. Or will not this be a 
meditation of death? - Entirely so. - Will not the soul, therefore, when 
in this condition, depart to that which is similar to itself, a divine 
nature, and which is likewise immortal and prudent? and when it arrives 
thither, will it not become happy, being liberated from wandering and 
ignorance, terror and insane love, and from all other evils belonging to 
the human nature; and so, as it is said of the initiated,’ will in reality 
pass the rest of its time in the society of the Gods? Shall we speak in 
this manner, Cebes, or otherwise? - In this manner, by Jupiter (says 
Cebes). 

But I think that if the soul departs polluted and impure from the body, 
as having always been its associate, attending upon and loving the body, 


t Pluto, says Olympiodorus, is celebrated as prudent and good, because he imparts 
to souls the virtue and science which they lost in the realms of generation. He 1s also 
Hades, because he wipes away the visible, which is, as it were, burnt in in the nature of 


the soul. [.348] 


t The soul when living with Divinity may be said to be truly initiated, as flying 
both to its own one or summit, and that of divine natures. [.351] 
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and becoming enchanted by it, through its desires and pleasures, in such 
a manner as to think that nothing really is, except what is corporeal, 
which can be touched and seen, eaten and drunk, and employed for the 
purposes of venereal occupations, and at the same time is accustomed to 
hate, dread and avoid, that which is dark and invisible to the eye of 
sense, which is intelligible and apprehended by philosophy; do you 
think that a soul thus affected can be liberated from the body, so as to 
subsist sincerely by itself? - By no means (says he). - But I think that it 
will be contaminated by a corporeal nature, to which its converse and 
familiarity with the body, through perpetual association and abundant 
meditation, have rendered it similar and allied. - Entirely so. - But it is 
proper, my dear Cebes, to think that such a nature is ponderous and 
heavy, terrestrial and visible; and that a soul of this kind, through 
being connected with such a nature, is rendered heavy, and drawn down 
again into the visible region from its dread of that which is invisible and 
Hades, and, as it 1s said, wanders about monuments and tombs; about 
which indeed certain shadowy phantoms of souls appear, being the 
images produced by such souls as have not been purely liberated from 
the body, but which participate of the visible nature; and on this 
account they become visible. - It is very reasonable to suppose so, 
Socrates. - It 1s reasonable indeed, Cebes: and likewise that these are not 
the souls of the worthy, but of the depraved, who are compelled to 
wander about such places; by these means suffering the punishment of 
their former conduct, which was evil; and they are compelled thus to 
wander ull,’ through the desire of a corporeal nature, which attends 
them, they are again bound to a body. 

They are bound, however, as it is proper they should be, to such 
manners as they have exercised in the present life. - But what do you say 
these manners are, Socrates? - As for example, that such as are addicted 
to gluttony, arrogant injuries, and drinking, and this without any fear 
of consequences, shall enter into the tribes of asses and brutes of this 
kind. Or do you not think it proper that they should? - You speak in 
a manner perfectly becoming. - But shall we not say, that such as held 
in the highest estimation injustice, tyranny, and rapine shall enter into 


' "Guilty souls”, says the philosopher Sallust (De Diis et Mundo, cap. 19, TTS vol. 
VI, p. 23), "are punished on their departure from the present body; some by wandering 
about this part of the earth; others about certain of its hot or cold regions; and others 
are tormented by avenging demons. But, universally, the rational soul suffers 
punishment in conjunction with the irrational soul, the partner of its guilt; and through 
this that shadowy body derives its subsistence which is beheld about sepulchres, and 
especially about the tombs of such as have lived an abandoned life." 
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the tribes of wolves, hawks, and kites? Or where else can we say such 
souls depart? - Into tribes of this kind, certainly (says Cebes). - It will, 
therefore, be manifest concerning the rest into what nature each departs, 
according to the similitudes of manners which they have exercised. - It 
is manifest (says he); for how should it not be so? - Are not, therefore 
(says he), those among these the most happy, and such as depart into the 
best place, who have made popular and political’ virtue their study, 
which they call indeed temperance and justice, and which is produced 
from custom and exercise, without philosophy and intellect? - But how 
are these the most happy? - Because it is fit that these should again 
migrate into a political and mild tribe of this kind; such as bees, wasps, 
or ants, or into the same human tribe again, and from these become 
moderate men. - It 1s fit. 

But it is not lawful for any to pass into the genus of Gods, except such 
as, through a love of learning, have philosophized and departed from 
hence perfectly pure. And for the sake of this, my dear Simmias and 
Cebes, those who have philosophized rightly abstain from all desires 
belonging to the body, and strenuously persevere in this abstinence, 
without giving themselves up to their dominion; nor is it because they 
dread the ruin of their families, and poverty, like the multitude of the 
lovers of wealth; nor yet because they are afraid of ignominy and the 
infamy of improbity, like those who are lovers of dominion and 
honours, that they abstain from these desires. - For it would not, 
Socrates, become them so to do (says Cebes). - It would not, by Jupiter 
(says he). - Hence those (says he), O Cebes! who take care of their soul, 
and do not live in a state of subserviency to their bodies, bidding 
farewell to all such characters as we have mentioned above, do not 
proceed in the same path with these during the journey of life, because 
such characters are ignorant how they should direct their course; but 
considering that they ought not to act contrary to philosophy, and to 
its solution and purification, they give themselves up to its direction, 
and follow wherever it leads. - In what manner, Socrates? - I will tell 
you (says he). 

The lovers of learning well know, that when philosophy receives their 
soul into her protection (and when she does so, she finds it vehemently 
bound and agglutinated to the body, and compelled to speculate things 
through this, as through a place of confinement, instead of beholding 
herself through herself; and besides this, rolled in every kind of 


' It must here be obvious to the most careless reader, that, according to Plato, the 
political are not the true virtues. 
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ignorance: philosophy likewise beholds the dire nature of the 
confinement, that it arises through desire; so that he who is bound in an 
eminent degree assists in binding himself); the lovers of learning 
therefore, I say, know that philosophy, receiving their soul in this 
condition, endeavours gently to exhort it, and dissolve its bonds; and 
this she attempts to accomplish, by showing that the inspection of things 
through the eyes is full of deception, and that this is likewise the case 
with perception through the ears and the other senses. Philosophy too 
persuades the soul to depart from all these fallacious informations, and 
to employ them no further than necessity requires; and exhorts her to 
call together and collect herself into one. And besides this, to believe in 
no other than herself, with respect to what she understands, herself 
subsisting by herself, of that which has likewise a real subsistence by 
itself; and not to consider that as having a true being which she 
speculates through others, and which has its subsistence in others. And 
lastly, that a thing of this kind is sensible and visible; but that what she 
herself perceives is intelligible and invisible. The soul of a true 
philosopher, therefore, thinking that he ought not to oppose this 
solution, abstains as much as possible from pleasures and desires, griefs 
and fears, considering that when any one is vehemently delighted or 
terrified, afflicted or desirous, he does not suffer any such mighty evil 
from these as some one may perhaps conceive, I mean such as disease 
and a consumption of wealth, through indulging his desires; but that he 
suffers that which is the greatest, and the extremity of all evils, and this 
without apprehending that he does so. - But what is this evil, Socrates 
(says Cebes)? - That the soul of every man is compelled at the same time 
to be either vehemently delighted or afflicted about some particular 
thing, and to consider that about which it is thus eminently passive, as 
having a most evident and true subsistence, though this is by no means 
the case; and that these are most especially visible objects. Is it not so? - 
Entirely. -In this passion, therefore, is not the soul in the highest degree 
bound to the body? - In what manner? - Because every pleasure and 
pain, as if armed with a nail, fasten and rivet the soul to the body, cause 
it to become corporeal, and fill it with an opinion, that whatever the 
body asserts is true. For, in consequence of the soul forming the same 
opinions with the body, and being delighted with the same objects, it 
appears to me that it is compelled to possess similar manners, and to be 
similarly nourished, and to become so affected, that it can never pass 
into Hades in a pure condition; but always departs full of a corporeal 
nature; and thus swiftly falls again into another body, and, becoming as 
it were sown, is engendered; and lastly, that from these it becomes 
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destitute of a divine, pure, and uniform association. - You speak most 
true, Socrates (says Cebes). 

For the sake of these things therefore, O Cebes! those who are justly 
lovers of learning are moderate and brave, and not for the sake of such 
as the multitude assert. Or do you think it is? - By no means; for it 
cannot be. - But the soul of a philosopher reasons in this manner; and 
does not think that philosophy ought to free him from the body, but 
that when he is freed he may give himself up to pleasures and pains, by 
which he will again be bound to the body, and will undertake a work 
which it is impossible to finish, reweaving a certain web of Penelope.' 
But procuring tranquillity with respect to these, and following the 
guidance of the reasoning power, and being always conversant with this, 
contemplating at the same time that which is true, divine, and not the 
subject of opinion, and being likewise nourished by such an object of 
contemplation, he will think that he ought to live in this manner while 
he lives, and that when he dies he shall depart to a kindred essence, and 
an essence of this kind, being liberated from the maladies of the human 
nature. But from a nutriment of this kind the soul has no occasion to 
fear (while it makes these, O Simmuias and Cebes! its study) lest, in its 
liberation from the body, it should be lacerated, and, being blown about 
and dissipated by the winds, should vanish, and no longer have 
anywhere a subsistence. 

When Socrates had thus spoken, a long silence ensued; and Socrates 
seemed to revolve with himself what had been said; as likewise did the 
greatest part of us: but Cebes and Simmias discoursed a little with each 
other. And Socrates at length looking upon them, What (says he), do 
our assertions appear to you to have been not sufficiently demonstrated? 
for many doubts and suspicions yet remain, if any one undertakes to 
investigate them sufhciently. If, therefore, you are considering 
something else among yourselves, I have nothing to say; but if you are 
doubting about those particulars which we have just now made the 
subject of our discourse, do not be remiss in speaking about and running 
over what has been said, if it appears to you in any respect that we 
might have spoken better; and receive me again as your associate, if you 
think that you can be any ways benefited by my assistance. Upon this 
Simmias said, Indeed, Socrates, [ will tell you the truth: for some time 
since each of us being agitated with doubts, we impelled and exhorted 


t As Penelope, who is the image of Philosophy, unwove by night what she had 
woven by day, so Ignorance reweaves what Philosophy unweaves. Hence Philosophy 
dissolves the soul from, but Ignorance weaves it to, the body. (.358] 
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one another to interrogate you, through our desire of hearing them 
solved; but we were afraid of causing a debate, lest it should be 
disagreeable to you in your present circumstances. But Socrates, upon 
hearing this, gently laughed, and said, This is strange, indeed, Simmuas; 
for I shall with difficulty be able to persuade other men that I do not 
consider the present fortune as a calamity, since I am not able to 
persuade even you; but you are afraid lest I should be more morose now 
than I was prior to the present event. And, as it seems, I appear to you 
to be more despicable than swans with respect to divination, who, when 
they perceive that it is necessary for them to die, sing not only as usual, 
but then more than ever; rejoicing that they are about to depart to that 
Deity in whose service they are engaged. But men, because they 
themselves are afraid of death, falsely accuse the swans, and assert that, 
in consequence of their being afflicted at death, their song is the result 
of grief. Nor do they consider that no bird sings when it is hungry or 
cold, or is afflicted with any other malady; neither the nightingale, nor 
the swallow, nor the lapwing, all which they say sing lamenting through 
distress. But neither do these birds, as it appears to me, sing through 
sorrow, nor yet the swans; but in my opinion these last are prophetic, 
as belonging to Apollo; and in consequence of foreseeing the good which 
Hades contains, they sing and rejoice at that period more remarkably 
than at any preceding time. But I consider myself as a fellow-servant of 
the swans, and sacred to the same Divinity. I possess a divining power 
from our common master no less than they; nor shall I be more afflicted 
than the swan in being liberated from the present life. Hence it is 
proper that you should both speak and inquire about whatever you 
please, as long as the eleven magistrates will permit. - You speak 
excellently well (says Simmias); and as you give me permission, | will 
both tell you what are my doubts, and how far Cebes does not admit 
what has been said. For, as to myself, Socrates, I am perhaps of the 
same opinion about these particulars as yourself; that to know them 
clearly in the present life is either impossible, or a thing very difficult 
to obtain. But not to argue about what has been said in every possible 
way, and to desist before by an arduous investigation on all sides 
weariness is produced, can only take place among indolent and 
effeminate men. For it is necessary, in things of this kind, either to 
learn or to discover the manner of their subsistence; or, if both these are 
impossible, then, by receiving the best of human reasons, and that which 
is the most difficult of confutation, to venture upon this as on a raft, 
and sail in it through the ocean of life, unless some one should be able 
to be carried more safely, and with less danger, by means of a firmer 
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vehicle, or a certain divine reason.' I shall not, therefore, now be 
ashamed to interrogate, in consequence of the confession which you 
have made; nor shall I blame myself hereafter, that I have not spoken 
what appears to me at present: for, upon considering what has been said, 
both with myself and together with Cebes, your doctrine did not seem 
to be sufficiently confirmed. 

And perhaps, my friend (says Socrates), you have the truth on your 
side; but inform me in what respect it did not seem to be sufhciently 
confirmed. - In this (says he); because any one may assert the same about 
harmony,”' and a lyre, and its chords; that, for instance, harmony is 
something invisible and incorporeal, all-beautiful and divine, in a 
well-modulated lyre: but the lyre and its chords are bodies, and of a 
corporeal nature; are composites and terrestrial, and allied to that which 
is mortal. When any one, therefore, shall either have broken the lyre, 
or cut and burst the chords, some person may contend from the same 
reasoning as yours, that it is necessary the harmony should yet remain, 
and not be destroyed (for it cannot in any respect be possible that the 
lyre should subsist when the chords are burst, and the chords themselves 
are of a mortal nature; but the harmony, which is connate and allied to 
that which is divine and immortal, will become extinct, and perish prior 
to the mortal nature itself); because it is necessary that harmony should 
be somewhere, and that the wood and chords must suffer putrefaction, 
before this can be subject to any passion. For I think, Socrates, that you 
yourself have also perceived this, that we consider the soul in the most 
eminent degree, as something of such a kind as to become the 
temperament of hot and cold, moist and dry, and such-like affections, 
for the reception of which our body is extended, and by which it is 
contained: and that the soul is the harmony of all these, when they are 
beautifully and moderately tempered with each other. If, therefore, the 
soul is a certain harmony, it 1s evident that when our body suffers either 
intension or remission, through diseases and other maladies, the soul 
must from necessity immediately perish, though of the most divine 
nature (in the same manner as other harmonies perish, which either 
subsist in sounds or in the works of artificers); but the remaining parts 
of the body of each person must subsist for a long time, till they are 
either burnt or become rotten. Consider then what we shall say to this 
discourse, if any one should think, since the soul is the temperament of 
things subsisting in the body, that it perishes the first, in that which is 
called death. 


' See the Introduction to this Dialogue. 
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Socrates, therefore, beholding us, and laughing as he was accustomed 
to do very often, Simmias (says he) speaks justly. If any one of you, 
therefore, is more prompt than I am, why does he not reply to these 
objections? for he seems not to have handled this affair badly. But it 
appears to me, that before we make our reply we should first hear 
Cebes, and know what it is which he objects to our discourse; that, in 
consequence of some time intervening, we may deliberate what we shall 
say; and that afterwards, upon hearing the objections, we may either 
assent to them, if they appear to assert any thing becoming; or, if they 
do not, that we may defend the discourse we have already delivered. 
But (says he) tell me, Cebes, what it is which so disturbs you, as to cause 
your unbelief. - I will tell you (says Cebes): your discourse seems to me 
to be yet in the same state, and to be liable to the same accusation as we 
mentioned before. For, that our soul had a subsistence before it came 
into the present form, is an assertion, I will not deny, of a very elegant 
kind, and (if it is not too much to say) sufficiently demonstrated: but 
that it still remains when we are dead, does not appear to me to have 
been clearly proved; nor do I assent to the objection of Simmias, that 
the soul is not stronger and more lasting than the body, for it appears 
to me to be much more excellent than all these. Why then, says reason, 
do you yet disbelieve? for, since you see that when a man dies that 
which is more imbecil still remains, does it not appear to you to be 
necessary that the more lasting nature should be preserved during this 
period of time? Consider, therefore, whether I shall say any thing to 
the purpose in reply. For I, as well as Simmias, as it seems, stand in 
need of a certain similitude: for to me these things appear to be asserted 
in the same manner, as if any one should say concerning an aged dead 
weaver, that the man has not yet perished, but perhaps still survives 
somewhere; and should exhibit as an argument in proof of this assertion 
a vestment woven by himself, which he wore, and which is yet safe and 
entire. And if he should ask some one not crediting his assertion, which 
is the more lasting, the genus of man or of a garment, whose subsistence 
consists in its use and in being worn; then should it be replied, that the ` 
genus of man is much more lasting, he might think it demonstrated, that 
the man is by a much stronger reason preserved, since that which is of 
a shorter duration has not yet perished. But I do not think, Simmias, 
that this is the case. For consider with yourself what I say: since every 
person must apprehend, that he who asserts this speaks foolishly. For 
this weaver, having worn and woven many such vestments, died after 
them being many, but I think before the last; and yet it cannot be any 
thing the more inferred on this account, that the man is viler or more 
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imbecil than a vestment. And I think that the soul, with respect to the 
body, will receive the same similitude; and he who shall assert the same 


concerning these, will appear to me to speak in a very equitable manner; 
I mean that the soul is of a lasting nature, but the body more debile and 
less durable. But I should say that each soul wears many bodies, 
especially if it lives many years; for, if the body glides away like a 
stream, and is dissolved while the man yet lives, but the soul perpetually 
reweaves that which is worn and consumed, it will be necessary indeed, 
that when the soul is destroyed it should then be clothed with the last 
vestment, and should perish prior to this alone. But the soul having 
perished, then the body will evince the nature of its imbecility, and, 
becoming rapidly rotten, will be perfectly dissolved: so that, in 
consequence of this reasoning, it is not yet proper that we should be 
persuaded to believe with confidence, that our soul subsists somewhere 
after we are dead. For, if any one should assent to him who asserts even 
more than you have done, and should grant that not only our soul had 
an existence before we were born into the present life, but that nothing 
hinders us from admitting that certain souls after death may still have 


a subsistence, exist in some future period, and often be born, and again 
perish (for so naturally strong is the soul, that it will preserve itself 


through frequent births); but this being granted, it may still follow, that 
it will not only labour in those many generations, but that, finishing its 
course, in some one of these deaths, it will entirely perish. But no one 
should say that this death and dissolution of the body, which also 
introduces destruction to the soul, can be known: for it is impossible 
that it can be perceived by any one of us. If this, however, be the case, 
it will not follow that he who possesses the confidence of good hope 
concerning death is not foolishly confident, unless he can demonstrate 
that the soul is perfectly immortal and undecaying: for otherwise it will 
be necessary, that he who is about to die should always fear for his soul, 


lest in the death, which is at hand, he should entirely perish through the 


separation of his body. 

When we heard them, therefore, speak in this manner, we were all of 
us very disagreeably affected, as we afterwards declared to each other; 
because, as we were in the highest degree persuaded by the former 
discourse, they again seemed to disturb us and to cast us into unbelief; 
and this in such a manner, as not only to cause us to deny our assent to 
the arguments which had been already adduced, but to such as might 
afterwards be asserted, fearing lest either we should not be proper judges 
of any thing, or that the things themselves should be unworthy of belief. 
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ECHEC. By the Gods, Phzxdo, I can easily pardon you: for, while I am 
now hearing you, I cannot refrain from saying to myself, In what 
arguments can we any longer believe? For the discourse of Socrates, 
which a little before was exceedingly credible, is now fallen into 
unbelief. For the assertion, that our soul is a certain harmony, gained 
my assent both now and always in a wonderful manner; and now it is 
mentioned, it recalls as it were into my memory a knowledge that I 
formerly was of the same opinion. And thus I am perfectly indigent 
again of some other reason, as if from the very beginning, which may 
persuade me that the soul of a dead man does not die together with the 
body. Tell me therefore, by Jupiter, how Socrates pursued the 
discourse; and whether he, as you confess was the case with yourself, 
seemed troubled at these objections; or, on the contrary, answered them 
with facility; and whether he defended his doctrine sufficiently, or in a 
defective manner. Relate all these particulars to us as accurately as you 
can. 

PHAD. Indeed, Echecrates, I have often admired Socrates; but never 
more so than at that time. That he should be able indeed to say 
something in reply, is perhaps not wonderful; but I especially admired, 
in the first place, this in him, that he received the discourse of the young 
men in such a pleasant, benevolent and wonderful manner; and, in the 
next place, that he so acutely perceived how we were affected by their 
objections; and lastly, that he so well cured our disturbance, recalled us, 
as if flying and vanquished, and caused us, in conjunction with himself, 
to pursue and consider the discourse. 

ECHEC. But how did he do this? 

PHAD. I will tell you: I happened at that tıme to sit at his right hand, 
upon a low seat near his bed; but he himself sat much higher than I did. 
Stroking me on the head, therefore, and compressing the hair which 
hung on my neck (for he used sometimes to play with my hairs), 
Tomorrow (says he), Phzdo, you will perhaps cut off these beautiful 
locks. - It seems so, indeed (says I), Socrates. - But you will not (says he), 
if you will be persuaded by me. - But why not (says I)? - For both you 
and I (says he) ought to cut off our hair today, if our discourse must die, 
and we are not able to recall it to life again. And I indeed, if I was you, 
and I found that discourse fled from me, would take an oath after the 
manner of the Argives, that I would never suffer my hair to grow, till, 
by contesting in disputation, I had vanquished the objections of Simmias 
and Cebes. - But (says I) Hercules is reported not to have been sufficient 
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against two. - Call upon me, therefore (says he), as your Iolaust while 
the light yet lasts. - I call then (says I), not as Hercules upon Iolaus, but 
as Iolaus upon Hercules. - It is of no consequence (says he). 

But, in the first place, we must be careful that we are not influenced 
by a certain passion. - What passion (says I)? - That we do not become 
(says he) haters of reason,* in the same manner as some become haters 
of men. For no greater evil can happen to any one than to be a hater 
of reasons. But a hatred of reason and a hatred of mankind are both 
produced in the same manner. For misanthropy is produced in us 
through very much believing without art in some particular person, and 
considering him as a man true, sincere, and faithful, whom in the course 
of a short acquaintance we find to be depraved and unfaithful; and that 
this is the case again with another. And when any one often suffers this 
disappointment, and especially from those whom he considered as his 
most intimate familiars and friends, at length, through finding himself 
thus frequently hurt, he hates all men, and thinks that there is nothing 
in any respect sincere in any one. Or have you never perceived that this 
is the case? - Entirely so (says I). - But is not this base (says he)? and is 
it not evident that such a one attempts to make use of men, without 
possessing the art which respects human affairs? For if, in a certain 
respect, he employed them with art, he would think, as the case really 
is, that men very good, or very bad, are but few in number; and that the 
greater part of mankind are those which subsist between these. - How 
do you mean (says I)? - In the same manner (says he) as about things 
very small and very great. Do you think that any thing is more rare 
than to find a very large or a very small man, or dog, or any thing else; 
and again any thing excessively swift or slow, beautiful or base, white 
or black? Or do you not perceive that the summits of the extremes of 
all these are rare and few, but that things subsisting between these are 
copious and many? - Entirely so (says I). - Do you not, therefore, think 
(says he) that if a contest of improbity should be proposed, those who 
hold the first rank among the base would be found to be but few? - It 


t Tolaus was the son of Iphiclus king of Thessaly. He assisted Hercules in 
conquering the Hydra, and burnt with a hot iron the place where the heads had been 
cut off, to prevent the growth of others. 


t Four inevitable consequences attend the man who hates reason. In the first place, 
he must hate himself; for he is essentially rational. In the second place, he must hate 
truth; for this can only be discovered by the exercise of reason. In the third place, he 
must be a lover of that which is irrational. And, in the fourth place, he must be 
brutalized, as far as this is possible to man. [.399] 
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is agreeable to reason to think so (says I). - It is so, indeed (says he); but 
in this respect reasons are not similar to men (for I shall now follow you 
as the leader); but in this they are similar, when any one, for instance, 
without possessing the art belonging to discourse, believes that a certain 
discourse is true, and shortly after it appears to him to be false, as it is 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other, and the same thing happens 
to him about different discourses. And this is particularly the case with 
those who are familiar with contradictory arguments; for these you 
know think that they at length become most wise, and alone perceive 
that there is nothing sound and stable either in things or reasons; but 
that every thing is whirled upwards and downwards, as if existing in the 
river Euripus, and does not abide in any one condition for any portion 
of time whatever. - You speak perfectly true (says I). - Would it not then 
(says he), Phædo, be a passion worthy of commiseration, if, when a 
certain reason is true and firm, and is capable of being understood, yet 
some one falling from this should be involved in doubt, because he has 
heard reasons, which, though remaining the same, yet have at one time 
appeared to be true, and at another false; and should not accuse himself 
and his own want of skill, but at length through grief should transfer all 
the blame from himself to the reasons; and thus should pass the 
remainder of his life, hating and slandering reasons, and deprived of the 
truth and science of things? - By Jupiter (says I), such a one would be 
miserable indeed. 

In the first place, therefore (says he), we should be very careful against 
admitting an opinion, that no reasoning appears to be valid; but we 
should much rather think that we are not yet in a healthy condition, 
and that we ought vigorously and cheerfully to study how to be well. 
And this indeed ought to be the case with you and others, for the sake 
of the whole remainder of your life, but with me, for the sake of death 
itself; as there is danger at the present time, lest I should not behave 
philosophically, but, like those who are perfectly unskilled, 
contentiously. For such as these, when they controvert any particular, 
are not at all concerned how that subsists about which they dispute; but - 
are alone anxious, that what they have established may appear to the 
persons present to be true. And I seem to myself at present to differ 
alone in this respect from such as these: for [ am not solicitous that my 
discourse may appear true to those who are present (except just as it 
may happen in passing), but that it may appear to be so in the most 
eminent degree to me myself. For ] thus reason, my dear friend (and see 
in how fraudulent a manner), that if my assertions are true, it will be a 
beautiful circumstance to be persuaded of their truth; but that if nothing 
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remains for the dead, I shall at least have the advantage of being less 
afflicted with my present condition than others. But this ignorance of 
mine will not continue long (for it would be bad if it should), but 
shortly after this will be dissolved; and being thus prepared (says he), 
Simmias and Cebes, I shall now return to the discourse. But, that you 
may be persuaded by me, pay no attention to the person of Socrates, but 
be much more solicitous in assenting to the truth, if I should appear to 
you to assert any thing true; but if this should not be the case, oppose 
me with all your might, and beware, lest through too much ardour I 
should deceive both myself and you, and, acting in this respect like bees, 
should depart from you, leaving my sting behind. 

But to begin (says he): In the first place, remind me of what you have 
said, if it should appear that J have forgotten it. For Simmias, I think, 
distrusted and was afraid lest the soul, though it is at the same time 
more divine and beautiful than the body, should perish before it, as 
subsisting in the form of harmony. But Cebes appears to me to have 
admitted this, that the soul is more lasting than the body; but yet that 
it is perfectly uncertain, whether after the soul has worn out many 
bodies, and this often, it may not at length, leaving body behind, itself 
also perish; so that this will be death itself, I mean the destruction of the 
soul, since the body perpetually perishes without ceasing. Are not these 
the things, Simmias and Cebes, which we ought to consider? - They 
both confessed that the particulars were these. - Whether, therefore (says 
he), do you reject the whole of our former discourse, or do you reject 
some things and not others? - They replied, We admit some things, and 
not others. - What then (says he) do you say about that discourse, in 
which we asserted that learning is reminiscence; and that, this being the 
case, our soul must necessarily have subsisted somewhere before it was 
bound in the body? - I indeed (says Cebes) was both then wonderfully 
persuaded by that discourse, and now firmly abide in the same opinion. - 
And I also (says Simmias) am affected in the same manner; and I should 
very much wonder should I ever conceive otherwise about this 
particular. - But (says Socrates) it is necessary, my Theban guest, that it 
should appear otherwise to you, if you still continue of the opinion, that 
harmony is something composite, and that the soul is a certain 
harmony, composed from things extended through the body. For you 
will never assent to yourself asserting, that harmony was composed prior 
to the things from which it ought to be composed; or do you think you 
can? - By no means (says he), Socrates. - Do you perceive, therefore (says 
he), that you will not be consistent in your assertions, when you say 
that the soul had a subsistence before it came into a human form and 
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into body, but that at the same time it was composed from things which 
then had not a being? For neither is harmony such as that to which 
you assimilate it; but the lyre, and the chords, and the sounds yet 
unharmonized, have a prior existence; but harmony is composed the last 
of all, and is the first dissolved. How, therefore, can this discourse be 
consonant with that? - In no respect (says Simmias). - But it certainly ts 
proper (says he) that a discourse about harmony should be consonant, 
if this can ever be asserted of any other. - It is proper, indeed (says 
Simmias). - But this discourse of yours is not consonant. Consider, 
therefore, which of these assertions you will choose, that learning is 
reminiscence, or that the soul is harmony. - I prefer the former, 
Socrates, by much; for the latter gained my assent without a 
demonstration, through nothing more than a certain probability and 
specious appearance; from whence also it appears evident to the 
multitude of mankind. But I wel] know, that the discourses which 
frame their demonstrations from assimilative reasons only are nothing 
more than empty boastings; and unless a man defends himself against 
them, they will very much deceive him, both in geometry and all other 
speculations. But the discourse about reminiscence and learning was 
delivered through an hypothesis highly worthy of reception. For in this 
it was said that our soul had a subsistence somewhere before it came 
into the present body, as it is an essence possessing the appellation of 
that which truly is. But, as I persuade myself, I assent to this doctrine 
in a manner sufficient and proper; and hence it is necessary, as it appears 
to me, that [ should neither assent to myself nor to any other asserting 
that the soul is harmony. 

But what (says he), Simmuas? Does it appear to you that it can either 
belong to this harmony, or to any composition, to subsist differently 
from the things from which it 1s composed? - By no means. - And 
indeed, as it appears to me, it can neither perform nor suffer any thing 
else, besides what these perform and suffer. - He agreed it could not. - 
It does not, therefore, belong to harmony to be the leader of the 
materials from which it is composed, but to follow them. - This also he ` 
granted. - It is far, therefore, from being the case, that harmony will 
either be moved or sound contrary, or in any other respect be adverse 
to its parts. - Very far, indeed, (says he). - But what, does not every 
harmony naturally subsist in such a manner as to be harmony, so far as 
it receives a congruous temperament? - I do not understand you. - But 
(says he) if it were possible that it could be congruously tempered with 
still greater vehemence, and more in quantity, would it not be more 
vehemently harmony and more in quantity; but if less vehemently and 
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less in quantity, just the contrary? - Entirely so. - But can it be said of 
the soul, that, even in the smallest circumstance, one soul is more 
vehemently and more in quantity, or less vehemently and less in 
quantity, soul, than another? - By no means (says he). - Consider then 
(says he), by Jupiter, is it truly said, that one soul possesses intellect and 
virtue, and is good; but that another is foolish and vicious, and is bad? - 
It is truly said. - Among those, therefore, who establish the soul as 
harmony, what can any one call virtue and vice in the soul? Will he call 
the one harmony, and the other discord? And that the one, that is to 
say the good soul, is harmonized; and, as it 1s harmony, possesses 
another harmony in itself; but that the other is discord, and does not 
contain in itself another harmony? - I know not what to reply (says 
Simmias); but it is manifest, that he who establishes this would make 
some such reply. - But it has been granted (says he), that one soul is not 
more or less soul than another; and this is no other than to confess, that 
one harmony is not more vehemently and more in quantity, nor less 
vehemently and less in quantity, harmony, than another: is it not so? - 
Entirely so. - But that which is neither more nor less harmony, 1s 
neither more nor less harmonized: is it not so? - It is. - But can that 
which is neither more nor less harmonized participate more or less of 
harmony?” or does it equally participate? - Equally. - The soul, 
therefore, since it is not more or less soul than another, is not more or 
less harmonized. - It is not. - But since it is thus affected, it will neither 
participate more of discord nor of harmony. - By no means. - And again, 
in consequence of this passion, can one soul participate more of vice or 
virtue than another, since vice is discord, but virtue harmony? - It 
cannot. - But rather, Simmias, according to right reason, no soul will 
participate of vice, since it is harmony: for doubtless the harmony, 
which is perfectly such, can never participate of discord. - It certainly 
cannot. - Neither, therefore, can the soul, which is perfectly soul, 
participate of vice: for how can it, in consequence of what has been said? 
In consequence of this reasoning, therefore, the souls of all animals will 
be similarly good; since they are naturally similarly souls, with respect 
to the essence of soul. - To me it appears so, Socrates (says he). - If the 
hypothesis therefore was right, would it appear to you to be beautifully 
said, and that this consequence ensued, that the soul is harmony? - By 
no means (says he). 

But what (says Socrates), among all the things which are inherent in 
man, would you say that any thing else governed except soul, if he be 
a prudent man? - I should not. - But whether does the soul govern, by 
assenting to the passions belonging to the body, or by opposing them? 
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My meaning is this, that when heat and thirst are present, the soul, if it 
governs, will frequently draw the body to the contrary, i.e. not to drink; 
and hunger being present, that it shall not eat; and in a thousand other 
instances we may behold the soul opposing the desires of the body: may 
we not? - Entirely so. - Have we not above confessed, that if the soul 
was harmony, it would never sound contrary to the intensions, 
remissions, or vibrations, or any other passion belonging to its 
component parts, but that it would follow, and never rule over them? - 
We have granted this (says he); for how could we do otherwise? - But 
what, does not the soul now appear to act just the contrary to this, 
ruling over all those particulars, from which it may be said it subsists, 
nearly opposing all of them through the whole of life, and exercising 
absolute dominion over them all manner of ways, punishing some of 
these indeed with greater difficulty, and accompanied with pain; some 
through gymnastic and medicine, and some by milder methods, and 
some again by threats, and others by admonishing desire, anger, and 
fear; addressing that which it opposes, as being itself of a different 
nature? just as Homer does in the Odyssey, where he says of Ulysses: 


His breast he struck, and cried, My heart sustain 
This ill! for thou hast borne far greater pain. 
Odyssey xx, 17. 


Do you think that Homer devised this in consequence of thinking that 
the soul is harmony, and of such a kind as to be led by the passions of 
the body, and not such as is naturally adapted to lead and govern, and 
which is something much more divine than harmony? - By Jupiter, 
Socrates, I do not think that he did. - By no means, therefore, most 
excellent man, shall we do well, in asserting that the soul is a certain’ 
harmony: for by thus asserting, as it appears, we shall neither agree with 
Homer, that divine poet, nor be consistent with ourselves. - It is so, 
indeed (says he). 

Let it then be so (says Socrates); and thus, as it appears, we have 
sufficiently appeased the patrons of the Theban harmony. But how, ` 
Cebes, and by what discourse shall we appease the patrons of Cadmus?” 
- You appear to me (says Cebes) to be likely to find out a way: for you 
have delivered this discourse against harmony in a wonderful manner, 
and beyond what I expected. For, while Simmias related his doubts, I 
thought it would be a most admirable thing, should any one be able to 
reply to his discourse. He therefore appears to me, in a manner 


t That is, a harmony subsisting in, and therefore inseparable from, a subject. [.406] 
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perfectly extraordinary, not to have sustained the very first assault of 
your discourse. I should not, therefore, be surprised if the arguments of 
Cadmus met with the same fate. - My good friend (says Socrates), do not 
speak so magnificently, lest a certain envy should subvert our future 
discourse. These things, indeed, will be taken care of by Divinity. But 
we, approaching near in an Homeric manner, will try whether you say 
any thing to the purpose. This then 1s the sum of what you inquire: 
you think it proper to demonstrate that our soul is without decay, and 
immortal; that a philosopher who 1s about to die with all the confidence 
of hope, and who thinks that after death he shall be far more happy 
than in the present life, may not indulge a stupid and foolish confidence. 
But you say, though it should be shown that the soul is something 
robust and deiform, and that it subsisted before we were born, yet 
nothing hinders but that all these arguments may not evince its 
immortality, but only that the soul is more lasting than the body, that 
it formerly existed somewhere for an immense period of time, and that 
it knew and performed a multitude of things. But that, for all this, it 
will be nothing the more immortal; but that, entering into the body of 
a man, it will be the principle of destruction to itself, as if connected 
with a disease: so that it will both lead a miserable life in the body, and 
at last will perish in that which is called death. But you say it is of no 
consequence whether it comes into body once or often, with respect to 
our occasion of fear: for it is very proper that he who neither knows, 
nor is able to render a reason, why the soul is immortal, should be 
afraid of death, unless he is deprived of intellect. This, I think, Cebes, 
is the sum of what you say; and I have repeated it often, that nothing 
may escape our observation; and that, if you are willing, you may either 
add or take away from our statement of the objections. But Cebes 
replied, I have nothing at present either to add or take away; but these 
are the objections which I make. 

Socrates, therefore, after he had been silent for a long time, and 
considering something by himself, said, You require, Cebes, a thing of 
no small importance: for it is perfectly necessary to treat concerning the 
cause of generation and corruption. If you are willing, therefore, I will 
relate to you what happened to me in this investigation; and afterwards, 
if any thing which I shall say shall appear to you useful, with respect to 
persuading you in the present inquiry, employ it for this purpose. - But 
I am most assuredly willing (says Cebes). - Hear then my narration: 
When I was a young man, Cebes, I was in a wonderful manner desirous 
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of that wisdom which they call a history of nature:' for it appeared to 
me to be a very superb affair to know the causes of each particular, on 
what account each is generated, why it perishes, and why it exists. And 
I often tossed myself as it were upwards and downwards; considering, 
in the first place, whether after that which is hot and cold has received 
a certain rottenness, as some say, then animals are nourished; and 
whether the blood is that through which we become prudent, or air, or 
fire; or whether none of these, but the brain, 1s that which affords the 
senses of hearing, seeing, and smelling; so that memory and opinion are 
generated from these, and that from memory and opinion obtaining 
tranquillity, science is accordingly produced? And again considering the 
corruptions of these, and the properties which take place about the 
heavens and the earth, I at length appeared to myself so unskilful in the 
speculation of these, as to receive no advantage from my inquiries. But 
I will give you a sufficient proof of the truth of this: for I then became 
so very blind, with respect to things which I knew before with great 
clearness (as it appeared both to myself and others) through this 
speculation, as to want instruction both in many particulars, which I 
thought I had known before, and in this, why a man is increased. For 
I thought it was evident to every one that this took place through eating 
and drinking: for when, from the aliment, flesh accedes to flesh, bone 
to bone, and every where kindred to kindred parts, then the bulk which 
was small becomes afterwards great; and thus a little man becomes a 
large one. Such was then my opinion; does it appear to you a becoming 
one? - To me, indeed, it does (says Cebes). - But still further, consider 
as follows: for I thought that I seemed to myself sufficiently right in my 
opinion, when, on seeing a tall man standing by a short one, I judged 
that he was taller by the head; and in like manner one horse than 
another: and still more evident than these, ten things appeared to me to 
be more than eight, because two is added to them, and that a bicubital 
is greater than a cubital magnitude, through its surpassing it by the half. 
- But now (says Cebes) what appears to you respecting these? - By 
Jupiter (says he), I am so far from thinking that I know the cause of | 
these, that I cannot even persuade myself, when any person adds one to 
one, that then the one to which the addition was made becomes two; or 


t What Socrates here calls a history of nature, is what the moderns call experimental 
philosophy. The danger of directing the attention solely to this study is, as Socrates justly 
observes, truly great. For by speculating no other causes than such as are instrumental, 
and which are involved in the darkness of matter, the mental eye becomes at length 
incapable of beholding true and primary causes, the splendid principles of all things. 
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the addition of the one to the other. For I should wonder, since each 
of these, when separate from one another, was one, and not then two; 
if, after they have approached nearer to each other, this should be the 
cause of their becoming two, viz. the association through which they are 
placed nearer to each other. Nor yet, if any person should divide one, 
am I able to persuade myself that this division is the cause of its 
becoming two. For that former’ cause of two being produced is 
contrary to this. For then this took place, because they were collected 
near to each other, and the one was applied to the other; but now, 
because the one is removed and separated from the other. Nor do I any 
longer persuade myself, that I know why one is produced; nor, in one 
word, why any thing else is either generated or corrupted, or is, 
according to this method of proceeding: but, in order to obtain this 
knowledge, I venture to mingle another method of my own, by no 
means admitting this which I have mentioned. 

But having once heard a person reading from a certain book, 
composed, as he said, by Anaxagoras* - when he came to that part, in 
which he says that intellect orders and is the cause of all things, I was 
delighted with this cause, and thought that, in a certain respect,’ it was 
an excellent thing for intellect to be the cause of all; and I considered 
that, if this was the case, disposing intellect would adorn all things, and 
place every thing in that situation in which it would subsist in the best 
manner. If any one, therefore, should be willing to discover the cause 
through which every thing is generated, or corrupted, or is, he ought to 
discover how it may subsist in the best manner, or suffer, or perform 
any thing else. In consequence of this, therefore, it is proper that a man 
should consider nothing else, either about himself or about others, 


' Addition is no more the proper cause of two than division; but each of these is 
nothing but a concause. For one and one by junction become the subject or matter of 
the participation of the incorporeal duad; and this is likewise the case when one thing 
is divided. 


t See an extract of some length from that work of Anaxagoras to which Plato here 
alludes, in the Notes on the first book of my translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics [ch. 


Ii}. 


S Socrates here uses the words in a certain respect with the greatest accuracy: for 
intellect, considered according to its highest subsistence in the intelligible order, may be 
said to be the cause of all things posterior to The One, but The One, being above 


intellect, is truly in every respect the cause of all. 
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except that which 1s the most excellent and the best: but it is necessary 
that he who knows this should also know that which is subordinate, 
since there is one and the same science of both. But thus reasoning with 
myself, I rejoiced, thinking that I had found a preceptor in Anaxagoras, 
who would instruct me in the causes of things agreeably to my own 
conceptions; and that he would inform me, in the first place, whether 
the earth is flat or round; and afterwards explain the cause and necessity 
of its being so, adducing for this purpose that which is better, and 
showing that it is better for the earth to exist in this manner. And if he 
should say it is situated in the middle, that he would, besides this, show 
that it is better for it to be in the middle; and 1f he should render all this 
apparent to me, I was so disposed as not to require any other species of 
cause. I had likewise prepared myself in a similar manner for an inquiry 
respecting the sun, and moon, and the other stars, their velocities and 
revolutions about each other, and all their other properties; so as to be 
able to know why it is better for each to operate in a certain manner, 
and to suffer that which it suffers. For I by no means thought, after he 
had said that all these were orderly disposed by intellect, he would 
introduce any other cause of their subsistence, except that which shows! 
that it is best for them to exist as they do. Hence I thought that in 
assigning the cause common to each particular, and to all things, he 
would explain that which 1s best for each, and is the common good of 
all. And indeed I would not have exchanged these hopes for a mighty 
gain! but having obtained his books with prodigious eagerness, I read 
them with preat celerity, that I might with great celerity know that 
which is the best, and that which is base. 

From this admirable hope however, my friend, I was forced away, 
when, in the course of my reading, I saw him make no use of intellect, 
nor employ certain causes, for the purpose of orderly disposing 
particulars, but assign air, ether, and water, and many other things 
equally absurd, as the causes of things. And he appeared to me to be 
affected in a manner similar to him who should assert, that all the 
actions of Socrates are produced by intellect; and afterwards,’ 
endeavouring to relate the causes of each particular action, should say, 
that, in the first place, I now sit here because my body is composed 
from bones and nerves, and that the bones are solid, and are separated 
by intervals from each other; but that the nerves, which are of a nature 


t Concauses can never show that it is best for things to exist as they do; but this can 
only be effected by primary, viz. effective, paradigmatic, and final causes. (Cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 1,3} 
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capable of intension and remission, cover the bones, together with the 
flesh and skin by which they are contained. The bones, therefore, being 
suspended from their joints, the nerves, by straining and relaxing them, 
enable me to bend my limbs as at present; and through this cause I here 
sit in an inflected position - and again, should assign other such-like 
causes of my conversation with you, viz. voice, and air, and hearing, and 
a thousand other such particulars, neglecting to adduce the true cause, 
that since it appeared to the Athenians better to condemn me, on this 
account, it also appeared to me to be better and more just to sit here, 
and, thus abiding, sustain the punishment which they have ordained me. 
For otherwise, by the dog, as it appears to me, these nerves and bones 
would have been carried long ago either into Megara or Beeotia, through 
an opinion of that which 1s best, if I had not thought it more just and 
becoming to sustain the punishment ordered by my country, whatever 
it may be, than to withdraw myself and run away. But to call things of 
this kind causes is extremely absurd. Indeed, if any one should say that 
without possessing such things as bones and nerves, and other particulars 
which belong to me, I could not act in the manner I appear to do, he 
would speak the truth: but to assert that I act as I do at present through 
these, and that I operate with this intellect, and not from the choice of 
that which is best, would be an assertion full of extreme negligence and 
sloth. For this would be the consequence of not being able to collect by 
division, that the true cause of a thing is very different from that 
without which a cause would not be a cause. And this indeed appears 
to me to be the case with the multitude of mankind, who, handling 
things as it were in darkness, call them by names foreign from the truth, 
and thus denominate things causes which are not so. Hence, one placing 
round the earth a certain vortex, produced by the celestial motion, 
renders by this mean the earth fixed in the centre; but another places air 
under it, as if it was a basis to a broad trough. But they neither 
investigate that power through which things are now disposed in the 
best manner possible, nor do they think that it is endued with any 
dzmoniacal strength: but they fancy they have found a certain Atlas, 
more strong and immortal than such a strength, and far more sustaining 
all things; and they think that the good and the becoming do not in 
reality connect and sustain any thing. With respect to myself, indeed, 
I would most willingly become the disciple of any one; so that I might 
perceive in what manner a cause of this kind subsists. But since I am 
deprived of this advantage, and have neither been able to discover it 
myself, nor to learn it from another, are you willing, Cebes, that I 
should show you the manner in which I made a prosperous voyage to 
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discover the cause of things? - I am willing (says he) in a most 
transcendent degree. 

It appeared to me therefore (says Socrates) afterwards, when I was 
wearied with such speculations, that I ought to take care lest I should be 
affected in the same manner as those are who attentively behold the sun 
in an eclipse: for some would be deprived of their sight, unless they 
beheld its image in water, or in a similar medium. And something of 
this kind I perceived with respect to myself, and was afraid lest my soul 
should be perfectly blinded through beholding things with the eyes of 
my body, and through endeavouring to apprehend them by means of 
the several senses. Hence I considered that I ought to fly to reasons, and 
in them survey the truth of things. Perhaps, indeed, this similitude of 
mine may not in a certain respect be proper: for I do not entirely admit 
that he who contemplates things in reasons, surveys them in images, 
more than he who contemplates them in external effects. This method, 
therefore, I have adopted; and always establishing that reason as an 
hypothesis, which I judge to be the most valid, whatever appears to me 
to be consonant to this, I fix upon as true, both concerning the cause of 
things and every thing else; but such as are not consonant I consider as 
not true. But I wish to explain to you what I say in a clearer manner: 
for I think that you do not at present understand me. - Not very much, 
by Jupiter, says Cebes. 

However (says he), I now assert nothing new, but what I have always 
asserted at other times, and in the preceding disputation. For I shall 
now attempt to demonstrate to you that species of cause which I have 
been discoursing about, and shall return again to those particulars which 
are so much celebrated; beginning from these, and laying down as an 
hypothesis, that there is a certain something beautiful, itself subsisting 
by itself; and a certain something good and great, and so of all the rest; 
which if you permit me to do, and allow that such things have a 
subsistence, I hope that I shall be able from these to demonstrate this 
cause to you, and discover that the soul is immortal. - But (says Cebes), 
in consequence of having granted you this already, you cannot be ` 
hindered from drawing such a conclusion. - But consider (says he) the 
things consequent to these, and see whether you will then likewise agree 
with me. For it appears to me, that if there be any thing else beautiful, 
besides the beautiful itself, ıt cannot be beautiful on any other account 
than because it participates of the beautiful itself; and I should speak in 
the same manner of all things. Do you admit such a cause? - I admit it 
(says he). - I do not therefore (says Socrates) any longer perceive, nor am 
I able to understand, those other wise causes; but if any one tells me 
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why a certain thing is beautiful, and assigns as a reason, either its 
possessing a florid colour, or figure, or something else of this kind, I bid 
farewell to other hypotheses (for in all others I find myself disturbed); 
but this I retain with myself, simply, unartificially, and perhaps 
foolishly, that nothing else causes it to be beautiful, than either the 
presence, or communion, or in whatever manner the operations may 
take place, of the beautiful itself. For I cannot yet affirm how this takes 
place; but only this, that all beautiful things become such through the 
beautiful itself. For it appears to me most safe thus to answer both 
myself and others; and adhering to this, I think that I can never fall, but 
that I shall be secure in answering, that all beautiful things are beautiful 
through the beautiful itself. Does it not also appear so to you? - It does. 
- And that great things, therefore, are great, and things greater, greater 
through magnitude itself; and things lesser, lesser through smallness 
itself? - Certainly. - Neither, therefore, would you assent, if it should be 
said that some one is larger than another by the head, and that he who 
is lesser is lesser by the very same thing, i.e. the head: but you would 
testify that you said nothing else than that, with respect to every thing 
great, one thing is greater than another by nothing else than magnitude, 
and that through this it is greater, i.e. through magnitude; and that the 
lesser is lesser through nothing else than smallness, and that through this 
it is lesser, że. through smallness. For you would be afraid, I think, lest, 
if you should say that any one is greater and lesser by the head, you 
should contradict yourself: first, in asserting that the greater 1s greater, 
and the lesser lesser, by the very same thing; and afterwards that the 
greater is greater by the head, which is a small thing; and that it is 


monstrous to suppose, that any thing which is great can become so 
through something which is small. Would you not be afraid of all this? 


- Indeed I should (says Cebes, laughing). - Would you not also (says he) 
be afraid to say that ten things are more than eight by two, and that 
through this cause ten transcends eight, and not by multitude and 
through multitude? And in like manner, that a thing which is two 
cubits in length is greater than that which is but one cubit, by the half, 
and not by magnitude? for the dread is indeed the same. - Entirely so 
(says he). - But what? one being added to one, will the addition be the 
cause of their becoming two? or if one is divided, and two produced, 
would you not be afraid to assign division as the cause? Indeed you 
would cry with a loud voice, that you know no other way by which 
any thing subsists, than by participating the proper essence of every 
thing which it participates; and that in these you can assign no other 
cause of their becoming two, than the participation of the duad; and that 


it is proper all such things as are about to become two, should 
participate of this, and of unity, whatever is about to become one. But 
you would bid farewell to these divisions and additions, and other 
subtilties of this kind, and would leave them to be employed in 
answering, by those who are wiser than yourself. And fearing, as it 1s 
said, your own shadow, and your own unskilfulness you would adhere 
to this safe hypothesis, and answer in the manner I have described. But 
if any one should adhere to this hypothesis, you would refrain from 
answering him till you had considered the consequences resulting from 
thence, and whether they were consonant or dissonant to one another. 
But when it is necessary for you to assign a reason for your belief in this 
hypothesis, you will assign it in a similar manner, laying down again 
another hypothesis, which shall appear to be the best among supernal 
natures, till you arrive at something sufficient. At the same time you 
will by no means confound things by mingling them together, after the 
manner of the contentious, when you discourse concerning the principle 
and the consequences arising from thence, if you are willing to discover 
any thing of true beings. For by such as these, perhaps, no attention is 
paid to this. For these, through their wisdom, are sufficiently able to 
mingle all things together, and at the same time please themselves. But 
you, if you rank among the philosophers, will act, I think, in the 
manner I have described. - Both Simmias and Cebes said, You speak 
most truly. 

ECHEC. By Jupiter, Phedo, they assented with great propriety: for he 
appears to me to have asserted this in a manner wonderfully clear; and 
this even to one endued with the smallest degree of intellect. 

PHAD. And so indeed, Echecrates, it appeared in every respect to all 
who were present. 

ECHEC. And well it might: for it appears so to us, now we hear it, 
who were not present. But what was the discourse after this? 

PHAD. If 1] remember right, after they had granted all this, and had 
confessed that each of the several species was something, and that others 
participating of these received the same denomination, he afterwards 
interrogated them as follows: If then you allow that these things are so, 
when you say that Simmias is greater than Socrates, but less than 
Phzdo, do you not then assert that both magnitude and parvitude are 
inherent in Simmias? - I do. - And yet (says he) you must confess, that 
this circumstance of Simmias surpassing Socrates does not truly subsist 
in the manner which the words seem to imply. For Simmias is not 
naturally adapted to surpass Socrates, so far as he is Simmias, but by the 
magnitude which he possesses: nor, again, does he surpass Socrates so far 
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as Socrates is Socrates, but because Socrates possesses parvitude with 
respect to his magnitude. - True. - Nor, again, is Simmias surpassed by 
Phædo, because Phedo is Phedo, but because Phzdo possesses 
magnitude with respect to the parvitude of Simmias. - It is so. - Simmias, 
therefore, is allotted the appellation of both small and great, being 
situated in the middle of both; exhibiting his smallness to be surpassed 
by the greatness of the one, and his greatness to the other’s smallness, 
which it surpasses. And at the same time, gently laughing, I seem (says 
he) to have spoken with all the precision of an historian; but, 
notwithstanding this, it is as I say. - He allowed it. - But I have 
mentioned these things, in order that you may be of the same opinion 
as myself. For to me it appears, not only that magnitude is never 
willing to be at the same time both great and small, but that the 
magnitude which we contain never desires to receive that which is small, 
nor be surpassed; but that it is willing to do one of these two things, 
either to fly away, and gradually withdraw itself, when its contrary the 
small approaches to it, or to perish when it arrives; but that it is 
unwilling, by sustaining and receiving parvitude, to be different from 
what it was. In the same manner as | myself receiving and sustaining 
parvitude, and still remaining that which I am, am nevertheless small. 
But that being great dares not to be small. And in like manner the 
small, which resides in us, is not willing at any time to subsist in 
becoming to be great, or to be great: nor does any thing else among 
contraries, while it remains that which it was, wish at the same time to 
subsist in becoming to be, and to be, its contrary; but it either departs or 
perishes in consequence of this passion. - It appears so to me (says 
Cebes) in every respect. 

But a certain person, who was present, upon hearing this (I do not 
clearly remember who it was), By the Gods (says he), was not the very 
contrary of what you now assert admitted by you in the former part of 
your discourse, viz. that the greater was generated from the less, and the 
less from the greater; and that generation among contraries plainly took 
place from contraries? But now you appear to me to say, that this can 
never be the case. Upon this Socrates, after he had extended his head a 
little further, and had listened to his discourse, said, You very manfully 
put me in mind; yet you do not understand the difference between what 
is now and what was then asserted. For then it was said, that a contrary 
thing was generated from a contrary; but now, that a contrary can never 
become contrary to itself, neither that contrary which subsists in us, nor 
that which subsists in nature. For then, my friend, we spoke concerning 
things which possess contraries, calling the contraries by the appellation 
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of the things in which they reside; but now we speak of things which 
receive their denomination from the contraries residing in them. And 
we should never be willing to assert that these contraries receive a 
generation from one another. And at the same time, beholding Cebes, 
he said, Did any thing which has been said by this person disturb you 
also? - Indeed (says Cebes) it did not; and at such a time as this there are 
not many things which can disturb me. - We ingenuously, therefore 
(says he), assent to this, that a contrary can never become contrary to 
itself. - Entirely so (says Cebes). 

But still further (says he), consider whether you agree with me in this 
also. Do you call the hot and the cold any thing? - I do. - Are-they the 
same with snow and fire? - They are not, by Jupiter. - The hot, therefore, 
is something different from fre, and the cold from snow. - Certainly. - 
But this also is, I think, apparent to you, that snow, as long as it is such, 
can never, by receiving heat, remain what it was before, viz. snow, and 
at the same time become hot; but, on the accession of heat, must either 
withdraw itself from it, or perish. - Entirely so. - And again, that fire, 
when cold approaches to it, must either depart or perish; but that it will 
never dare, by receiving coldness, still to remain what it was, ze. fire, 
and yet be at the same time cold. - You speak truly (says he). - But (says 
Socrates) it happens to some of these, that not only the species itself is 
always thought worthy of the same appellation, but likewise something 
else, which is not indeed that species, but which perpetually possesses 
the form of it as long as it exists. But in the following instances my 
meaning will perhaps be more apparent: for the odd number ought 
always to possess that name by which we now call it: should it not? - 
Entirely so. - But is this the case with the odd number alone (for this is 
what I inquire)? or ts there any thing else which is not indeed the same 
with the odd, but yet which ought always to be called odd, together 
with its own proper name, because it naturally subsists in such a 
manner, that it can never desert the form of the odd? But this is no 
other than what happens to the number three, and many other things. 
For consider, does not the number three appear to you to be always 
called by its proper name, and at the same time by the name of the odd, 
though the odd is not the same as the triad? Yet the triad, and the 
pentad, and the entire half of number, naturally subsist in such a 
manner, that though they are not the same as the odd, yet each of them 
is always odd. And again, two and four, and the whole other order of 
number, though they are not the same as the even, yet each of them is 
always even: do you admit this or not? - How should I not (says he)? - 
See then (says Socrates) what I wish to evince. But it 1s as follows: It has 
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appeared, not only that contraries do not receive one another, but that 
even such things as are not contrary to each other, and yet always 
possess contraries, do not appear to receive that idea which is contrary 
to the idea which they contain; but that on its approach they either 
perish or depart. Shall we not, therefore, say that three things would 
first perish, and endure any thing whatever, sooner than sustain to be 
three things, and at the same time to be even? - Entirely so (says Cebes). 
- And yet (says Socrates) the duad is not contrary to the triad. - 
Certainly not. - Not only, therefore, do contrary species never sustain 
the approach of each other, but certain other things likewise cannot 
sustain the accession of contraries. - You speak most true (says he). 

Are you willing, therefore (says he), that, if we are able, we should 
define what kind of things these are? - Entirely so. - Will they not then, 
Cebes (says he), be such things as compel whatever they occupy, not 
only to retain their idea, but likewise not to receive a contrary to it? - 
How do you mean? - Exactly as we just now said. For you know it is 
necessary, that whatever things the idea of three occupies should not 
only be three, but likewise odd. - Entirely so. - To a thing of this kind, 
therefore, we assert, that an idea contrary to that form, through which 
it becomes what it is, will never approach. - It cannot. - But it becomes 
what it is through the odd: does it not? - Certainly. - But is not the 
contrary to this the idea of the even? - It is. - The idea of the even, 
therefore, will never accede to three things. - Never. - Are not three 
things, therefore, destitute of the even? - Destitute. - The triad, therefore, 
is an odd number. - It is. - The things which I mentioned then are 
defined, viz. such things, which, though they are not contrary to some 
particular nature, yet do not at the same time receive that which is 
contrary; just as the triad in the present instance, though it is not 
contrary to the even, yet does not any thing more receive it on this 
account: for it always brings with it that which is contrary to the even; 
and in like manner the duad to the odd, and fire to cold, and an 
abundant multitude of other particulars. But see whether you would 
thus define, not only that a contrary does not receive a contrary, but 
likewise that the nature which brings with it a contrary to that which 
it approaches, will never receive the contrariety of that which it 
introduces. But recollect again, for it will not be useless to hear it 
repeated often. Five things will not receive the form of the even; 
neither will ten things, which are the double of five, receive the form of 
the odd. This,’ therefore, though it is itself contrary to something 
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else,’ yet will not receive the form of the odd; nor will the sesquialter, 
nor other things of this kind, such as the half and the third part, ever 
receive the form of the whole, if you pursue and assent to these 
consequences. - I most vehemently (says he) pursue and assent to them. 

Again, therefore (says Socrates), speak to me from the beginning; and 
this not by answering to what I inquire, but, in a different manner, 
imitating me. For I say this, in consequence of perceiving another mode 
of answering, arising from what has now been said, no less secure than 
that which was established at first. For, if you should ask me what that 
is, which, when inherent in any body, causes the body to be hot, I 
should not give you that cautious and unskilful answer, that it is heat, 
but one more elegant deduced from what we have just now said; I mean, 
that it is fire. Nor, if you should ask me what that is, which when 
inherent in a certain body, the body 1s diseased, I should not say that it 
is disease, but a fever. Nor, if you should ask what that 1s, which when 
inherent in a number, the number will be odd, I should not say that it 
is imparity, but unity, and in a similar manner in other particulars. But 
see whether you sufficiently understand my meaning. - Perfectly so (says 
he). - Answer me then (says Socrates), what that ts, which when inherent 
in the body, the body will be alive? - Soul? (says he). - Is this then 
always the case? - How should it not (says he)? - Will soul, therefore, 
always introduce life to that which it occupies? - It will truly (says he). - 

But is there any thing contrary to life, or not? - There is. - But what? - 
Death. - The soul, therefore, will never receive the contrary to that 
which it introduces, in consequence of what has been already admitted. - 
And this most vehemently so (says Cebes). 

But what? how do we denominate that which does not receive the idea 
of the even? - Odd (says he). - And how do we call that which does not 
receive justice, and that which does not receive music? - We call (says he) 
the one unjust, and the other unmusical. - Be it so. - But what do we call 
that which does not receive death? - Immortal (says he). - The soul does 
not receive death? - It does not. - The soul, therefore, 1s immortal. - 
Immortal. - Let it be so (says he). - And shall we say that this is now 
demonstrated? Or how does it appear to you? - It appears to me, 
Socrates, to be most sufficiently demonstrated. - What then (says he), 
Cebes, if it were necessary to the odd that it should be free from 
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destruction, would not three things be indestructible? - How should they 
not? - If, therefore, it was also necessary that a thing void of heat should 
be indestructible, when any one should introduce heat to snow, would 
not the snow withdraw itself, safe and unliquefied? For it would not 
perish; nor yet, abiding, would it receive the heat. - You speak the truth 
(says he). - In like manner, I think if that which is void of cold was 
indestructible, that when any thing cold approached to fire, the fire 
would neither be extinguished nor destroyed, but would depart free 
from damage. - It is necessary (says he). - Hence (says Socrates) it is 
necessary to speak in this manner concerning that which is immortal: 
for, if that which 1s immortal is indestructible, it 1s impossible that the 
soul, when death approaches to it, should perish. For it follows, from 
what has been said, that it does not receive death, and of course it will 
never be dead. Just as we said, that three things will never be even, nor 
will this ever be the case with that which is odd: nor will fire ever be 
cold, nor yet the heat which is inherent in fire. But some one may say, 
What hinders but that the odd may never become the even, through the 
accession of the even, as we have confessed; and yet, when the odd is 
destroyed, the even may succeed instead of it? We cannot contend with 
him who makes this objection, that it is not destroyed: for the odd is 
not free from destruction; since, if this was granted to us, we might 
easily oppose the objection, and obtain this concession, that the odd and 
three things would depart, on the approach of the even; and we might 
contend in the same manner about fire and heat, and other particulars: 
might we not? - Entirely so. - And now, therefore, since we have 
confessed respecting that which is immortal, that it is indestructible, it 
must follow that the soul is, together with being immortal, likewise 
indestructible: but if this be not admitted, other arguments will be 
necessary for our conviction. But there is no occasion for this (says he). 
For it is scarcely possible that any thing else should be void of 
corruption, if that which is immortal and eternal is subject to 
dissolution. 

But I think (says Socrates) that Divinity, and the form itself of life, and 
if any thing else besides this is immortal, must be confessed by all beings 
to be entirely free from dissolution. All men, indeed (says he), by 
Jupiter, must acknowledge this; and much more, as it appears to me, 
must it be admitted by the Gods. Since, therefore, that which is 
immortal is also incorruptible, will not the soul, since it is immortal, be 
indestructible? - It is perfectly necessary. - When, therefore, death 
invades a man, the mortal part of him, as it appears, dies; but the 
immortal part departs safe and uncorrupted, and withdraws itself from 
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death. - It appears so. - The soul, therefore (says he), O Cebes, will, 
more’ than any thing, be immortal and indestructible; and our souls 
will in reality subsist in Hades. And therefore (says he), Socrates, 1 have 
nothing further to object to these arguments, nor any reason why I 
should disbelieve their reality: but if either Simmias, or any person 
present, has any thing to say, he will do well not to be silent: for I 
know not what other opportunity he can have, besides the present, if he 
wishes either to speak or hear about things of this kind. - But indeed 
(says Simmuias) I have nothing which can hinder my belief in what has 
been said. But yet on account of the magnitude” of the things about 
which we have discoursed, and through my despising human imbecility, 
I am compelled to retain with myself an unbelief about what has been 
asserted. - Indeed, Simmias (says Socrates), you not only speak well in 
the present instance, but it is necessary that even those first hypotheses 
which we established, and which are believed by us, should at the same 
time be more clearly considered: and if you sufficiently investigate them, 
you will follow reason, as it appears to me, in as great a degree as is 
possible to man. And if this becomes manifest, you will no longer make 
any further inquiry. - You speak true (says he). 

But it is just, my friends (says he), to think that if the soul is immortal, 
it requires Our care and attention, not only for the present time, in 
which we say it lives, but likewise with a view to the whole of time: and 
it will now appear, that he who neglects it must subject himself to a 
most dreadful danger. For, if death were the liberation of the whole 
man, it would be an unexpected gain to the wicked to be liberated at the 
same time from the body, and from their vices together with their soul: 
but now, since the soul appears to be immortal, no other flight from 
evils, and no other safety remains for it, than in becoming the best and 
most prudent possible. For when the soul arrives at Hades, it will 
possess nothing but discipline and education, which are said to be of the 
greatest advantage or detriment to the dead, in the very beginning of 
their progression thither. For thus it is said: that the demon” of each 
person, which was allotted to him while living, endeavours” to lead each © 
to a certain place, where it is necessary that all of them, being collected 
together, after they have been judged, should proceed to Hades, together 
with their leader, who is ordered to conduct them from hence thither. 
But there receiving the allotments proper to their condition, and abiding 
for a necessary time, another leader brings them back hither again, in 


' Socrates says, with great propriety, that the soul will be immortal more than any 
thing. For soul is essentially vital, and immortality is stability of life. 
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many and long periods of time. The journey, therefore, is not such as 
Telephus asserts it to be in Eschylus. For he says that a simple path 
leads to Hades: but it appears to me that the path is neither simple nor 
one. For there would be no occasion of leaders, nor could any one ever 
wander from the right road, if there was but one way. But now it 
appears to have many divisions and dubious turnings: and this | 
conjecture from our holy and legal rites. The soul, therefore, which is 
properly adorned with virtue, and which possesses prudence, willingly 
follows its leader, and is not ignorant of its present condition: but the 
soul which still adheres to body through desire (as I said before), being 
for a long space of time terrified about it, and struggling and suffering 
abundantly about the visible place, is with violence and great difficulty 
led away by its presiding demon. And when it arrives at that place 
where other souls are assembled, all the rest fly from and avoid this 
unpurified soul, which has been guilty either of unjust slaughter, or has 
perpetrated such deeds as are allied to this, and are the works of kindred 
souls; nor is any one willing to become either its companion or leader. 
But such a soul wanders about, oppressed with every kind of anxiety 
and trouble, till certain periods of time are accomplished: and these 
being completed, it is driven by necessity to an abode accommodated to 
its nature. But the soul which has passed through life with purity and 
moderation, obtaining the Gods for its companions and leaders, will 
reside in a place adapted to its purified condition. 

There are indeed many and admirable places belonging to the earth;” 
and the earth itself is neither of such a kind, nor of such a magnitude, 
as those who are accustomed to speak about it imagine, as I am 
persuaded from a certain person’s account. - How is this, Socrates (says 
Simmias)? For I myself also have heard many things about the earth; 
and yet perhaps not these particulars which have obtained your belief. 
I should therefore be glad to hear you relate them. - Indeed, Simmias 
(says he), the art of Glaucus does not appear to me to be necessary, in 
order to relate these particulars; but to evince their truth, seems to me 
to be an undertaking beyond what the art of Glaucus can accomplish. 
Besides, I myself perhaps am not able to accomplish this; and even 
though I should know how, the time which is allotted me to live, 
Simmias, seems by no means sufhcient for the length of such a 
discourse. However, nothing hinders me from informing you what I am 
persuaded is the truth, respecting the form of the earth, and the places 
which it contains. - And this information (says Simmuias) will be 
sufficient. - I am persuaded, therefore (says he), in the first place, that if 
the earth is in the middle of the heavens, and is of a spherical figure, it 
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has no occasion of air, nor of any other such-like necessity, to prevent 
it from falling: but that the perfect similitude of the heavens to 
themselves, and the equilibrity of the earth, are sufficient causes of its 
support. For that which 1s equally inclined, when placed in the middle 
of a similar nature, cannot tend more or less to one part than another; 
but, subsisting on all sides similarly affected, it will remain free from all 
inclination. This is the first thing of which I am persuaded. - And very 
properly so (says Cebes). - But yet further (says he), that the earth is 
prodigiously great; that we who dwell in places extending from Phasis 
to the pillars of Hercules, inhabit only a certain small portion of tt, 
about the Mediterranean sea, like ants or frogs about a marsh; and that 
there are many others elsewhere, who dwell in many suchlike places. 
For I am persuaded, that there are every where about the earth many 
hollow places of all-various forms and magnitudes; into which there is 
a confluence of water, mists, and air: but that the earth itself, which is 
of a pure nature, is situated in the pure heavens, in which the stars are 
contained, and which most of those who are accustomed to speak about 
such particulars denominate zther. But the places which we inhabit are 
nothing more than the dregs of this pure earth, or cavities into which 
its dregs continually flow. We are ignorant, therefore, that we dwell in 
the cavities of this earth, and imagine that we inhabit its upper parts. 
Just as if some one dwelling in the middle bottom of the sea, should 
think that he resided on its surface, and, beholding the sun and the other 
stars through the water, should imagine that the sea is the heavens; but 
through sloth and imbecility having never ascended to the top of the sea, 
nor emerged from its deeps into this region, has never perceived how 
much purer and more beautiful it is than the place which he inhabits, 
nor has received this information from any other who has beheld this 
place of our abode. In the very same manner are we affected: for, 
dwelling in a certain hollow of the earth, we think that we reside on its 
surface; and we call the air heaven, as if the stars passed through this, as 
through the heavens themselves. And this likewise, in the same manner 
as in the above instance, happens to us through our imbecility and sloth, — 
which render us incapable of ascending to the summit of the air. For, 
otherwise, if any one could arrive at its summit, or, becoming winged, 
could fly thither, he would be seen emerging from hence; and just as 
fishes, emerging hither from the sea, perceive what our region contains, 
in the same manner would he behold the several particulars belonging 
to the summit of the earth. And besides this, if his nature was sufficient 
for such an elevated survey, he would know that the heavens which he 
there beheld were the true heavens, and that he perceived the true light 
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and the true earth. For this earth which we inhabit, the stones which 
it contains, and the whole region of our abode, are all corrupted and 
gnawed, just as things in the sea are corroded by the salt: for nothing 
worthy of estimation grows in the sea, nor does it contain any thing 
perfect; but caverns and sand, and immense quantities of mud and filth, 
are found in it wherever there is earth. Nor are its contents to be by 
any means compared with the beauty of the various particulars in our 
place of abode. But those upper regions of the earth will appear to be 
yet far more excellent than these which we inhabit. For, if it is proper 
to tell you a beautiful fable, it is well worth hearing, Simmias, what 
kind of places those are on the upper earth, situated under the heavens. 
It is reported then, my friend (says he), in the first place, that this 
earth, if any one surveys it from on high, appears like globes covered 
with twelve skins, various,” and distinguished with colours; a pattern of 
which are the colours found among us, and which our painters use. But 
there the whole earth is composed from materials of this kind, and such 
as are much more splendid and pure than our region contains: for they 
are partly indeed purple, and endued with a wonderful beauty; partly of 
a golden colour; and partly more white than plaster or snow; and are 
composed from other colours in a similar manner, and those more in 
number and more beautiful than any we have ever beheld. For the 
hollow parts of this pure earth, being filled with water and air, exhibit 
a certain species of colour, shining among the variety of other colours 
in such a manner, that one particular various form of the earth 
continually presents itself to the view. Hence, whatever grows in this 
earth grows analogous to its nature, such as trees, and flowers, and 
fruits: and again, its mountains and stones possess a similar perfection 
and transparency, and are rendered beautiful through various colours; of 
which the stones so much honoured by us in this place of our abode are 
but small parts, such as sardin-stones, jaspers, and emeralds, and all of 
this kind. But there nothing subsists which is not of such a nature as | 
have described; and there are other things far more beautiful than even 
these. But the reason of this is because the stones there are pure, and 
not consumed and corrupted, like ours, through rottenness and salt, 
from a conflux of various particulars, which in our places of abode cause 
filthiness and disease to the stones and earth, animals and plants, which 
are found among us. But this pure earth is adorned with all these, and 
with gold and silver, and other things of a similar nature: for all these 
are naturally apparent, since they are both numerous and large, and are 
diffused every where throughout the earth; so that to behold it is the 
spectacle of blessed spectators. This earth too contains many other 
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animals” and men, some of whom inhabit its middle parts; others dwell 
about the air, as we do about the sea; and others reside in islands which 
the air flows round, and which are situated not far from the continent. 
And in one word, what water and the sea are to us, with respect to 
utility, that air is to them: but what air is to us, that zxther is to the 
inhabitants of this pure earth. But the seasons there are endued with 
such an excellent temperament, that the inhabitants are never molested 
with disease, and live for a much longer time than those who dwell in 
our regions; and they surpass us in sight, hearing, and prudence, and 
every thing of this kind, as much as air excels water in purity - and 
ther, air. And besides this, they have groves and temples of the Gods, 
in which the Gods dwell in reality; and likewise oracles and divinations, 
and sensible perceptions of the Gods, and such-like associations with 
them. The sun too, and moon, and stars, are seen by them such as they 
really are; and in every other respect their felicity is of a correspondent 
nature. 

And in this manner indeed the whole earth naturally subsists, and the 
parts which are situated about it. But it contains about the whole of its 
ambit many places in its concavities; some of which are more profound 
and extended than the region which we inhabit: but others are more 
profound, indeed, but yet have a less chasm than the places of our 
abode; and there are certain parts which are less profound,’ but broader 
than ours. But all these are in many places perforated into one another 
under the earth, according to narrower and broader avenues, and have 
passages of communication through which a great quantity of water 
flows into the different hollows of the earth, as into bowls; and besides 
this, there are immense bulks of ever-flowing rivers under the earth, and 
of hot and cold waters; likewise a great quantity of fire, mighty rivers 
of fire, and many of moist mire, some of which are purer, and others 
more muddy; as in Sicily there are rivers of mud, which flow before a 
stream of fire, which is itself a flaming torrent. And from these the 
several places are filled, into which each flows at particular times. But > 
all these are moved upwards and downwards, like a hanging vessel, 
situated in the earth. This hanging vessel too, through a certain nature 
of this kind, is one of the chasms of the earth; and this the greatest, and 


t Plato, says Olympiodorus, directs his attention to the four quarters of the globe: 
for since there are two which we inhabit, viz. Europe and Asia, there must also be two 
others according to the antipodes. [2.139] Karaoroxatera de Twv recoapwy Tunparwr, 
execon Ôvo kal’ nuac eow, n Evpwxn xai n Acia: wore vo adAot KaTa TOUC 
avte roĝaç. [139.7 - 8] 
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totally perforated through the whole earth. And of this Homer' thus 
speaks: 


Far, very far, where under earth 1s found 
A gulf, of every depth, the most profound: 


which he elsewhere and many other poets denominate Tartarus.* For 
into this chasm there is a conflux of all rivers, from which they again 
flow upwards. But each derives its quality from the earth through 
= which it flows. And the reason why they all flow into, and again out 
of this chasm, is because this moisture cannot find either a bottom or a 
basis. | Hence it becomes elevated, and fluctuates upwards and 
downwards: and this too is the case with the air and spirit’! which are 
situated about it. For they follow this moisture, both when they are 
impelled to more remote places of the earth, and when to the places of 
our abode. And as in respiration the flowing breath is perpetually 
expired and inspired, so there the spirit, which is elevated together with 
the moisture, causes certain vehement and immense winds during its 
ingress and departure. When the water, therefore, being impelled, flows 
into that place which we call downwards, then the rivers flow through 
the earth into different channels, and fill them; just as those who pour 
into another vessel the water which they have drawn. But when this 
water, departing from thence, is impelled hither, it again fills the rivers 
on the earth; and these, when filled, flow through channels and through 
the earth; and when they have severally passed through the avenues, 
which are open to each, they produce seas, lakes, rivers, and fountains. 
Flowing back again from hence under the earth, and some of them 
streaming round longer and more numerous places, but others round 
such as are shorter and less numerous, they again hurl themselves into 
Tartarus; and some indeed much more profoundly, but others less so, 
than they were drawn: but the influxions of all of them are deeper than 
the places from which they flow upwards. And the effluxions of some 
are in a direction contrary to their influxions, but in others both take 
place according to the same part. There are some again which entirely 
flow round in a circle, folding themselves like snakes, once or often 


t Iliad lib. viii. 


t Tartarus, says Olympiodorus, is the extremity of the universe, and subsists 
oppositely to Olympus. But Tartarus is a deity, the inspective guardian of that which 
is last in every order. Hence, says he, we have a celestial Tartarus, in which Heaven 
concealed his offspring; a Saturnian Tartarus, in which also Saturn concealed his 
offspring; and also a Jovian of this kind, which is demuurgic. [2.140] 
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about the earth; and being bent downwards as much as possible, they are 
again hurled forth on each side tll they arrive at the middle, but never 
beyond this. For each part of the earth becomes steep to both these 
streams. 

The other rivers, indeed, are many, great, and various: but among this 
abundance there are certain streams, four in number,” of which the 
greatest, and which circularly flows round the earth the outermost of all, 
is called the Ocean. But that which flows opposite, and in a contrary 
direction to this, is Acheron; which, flowing through other solitary 
places, and under the earth, devolves its waters into the Acherusian 
marsh, into which many souls of the dead pass; and abiding there for 
certain destined spaces of time, some of which are more and others less 
extended, they are again sent into the generations of animals. The third 
river of these hurls itself forth in the middle, and near its source falls 
into a mighty place, burning with abundance of fire, and produces a lake 
greater than our sea, and hot with water and mud. But it proceeds from 
hence in a circle, turbulent and miry, and, surrounding the earth, arrives 
both elsewhere and at the extremities of the Acherusian marsh, with the 
water of which it does not become mingled; but, often revolving itself 
under the earth, flows into the more downward parts of Tartarus. And 
this is the river which they still denominate Pyriphlegethon; the ‘streams 
of which send forth dissevered rivers to various parts of the earth. But 
the fourth river, which is opposite to this, first falls as it is said into a 
place dreadful and wild, and wholly tinged with an azure colour, which 
they denominate Styx: and the influxive streams of this river form the 
Stygian marsh. But falling into this, and receiving vehement powers in 
its water, it hides itself under the earth, and, rolling round, proceeds 
contrary to Pyriphlegethon, and meets with it in the Acherusian marsh, 
in a contrary direction. Nor is the water of this river mingled with any 
thing, but, revolving in a circle, it hurls itself into Tartarus, in a course 
opposite to Pyriphlegethon. But its name, according to the poets, is 
Cocytus. 

These being thus naturally constituted, when the dead arrive at that 
place into which the dæmon leads each, in the first place they are 
judged, as well those who have lived in a becoming manner, and piously, 
and justly, as those who have not. And those who appear to have 
passed a middle kind of life, proceeding to Acheron, and ascending the 
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vehicles‘ prepared for them, arrive in these at the Acherusian lake, and 
dwell there; tll being purified, and having suffered punishment for any 
injuries they may have committed, they are enlarged; and each receives 
the reward of his beneficence, according to his deserts. But those who 
appear to be incurable, through the magnitude of their offences, because 
they have perpetrated either many and great sacrileges, or many unjust 
slaughters, and such as are contrary to law, or other things of this kind 
- these, a destiny adapted to their guilt hurls into Tartarus, from which 
they will never be discharged.” But those who are found to have 
' committed curable, but yet mighty crimes, such as those who have been 
puilty through anger of any violence against their father or mother, and 
have lived the remainder of their lives penitent for the offence, or who 
have become homicides in any other similar manner; with respect to 
these, it is necessary that they should fall into Tartarus: but after they 
have fallen, and have dwelt there for a year, the waves hurl them out of 
Tartarus; and the homicides indeed into Cocytus, but the violators of 
fathers and mothers into Pyriphlegethon. But when, being borne along 
by these rivers, they arrive at the Acherusian marsh, they here bellow 
and invoke one part those whom they have slaughtered, and another 
part those whom they have injured. But, invoking these, they 
suppliantly entreat that they would suffer them to enter into the lake, 
and forgive them. And if they persuade them to do this, they depart, 
and find an end to their maladies: but if they are unable to accomplish 
this, they are carried back again into Tartarus, and from thence again 
into the rivers. And they do not cease from suffering this, till they have 
persuaded those they have injured to forgiveness. For this punishment 
was ordained them by the judges. But those who shall appear to have 
lived most excellently, with respect to piety - these are they, who, being 
liberated and dismissed from these places in the earth, as from the 
abodes of a prison, shall arrive at the pure habitation on high, and dwell 
on the xtherial earth? And among these, those who are sufficiently 


t These vehicles are aérial: for souls are moved locally according to the vehicles 
which are suspended from them. And these aérial vehicles, as being corruptible, are 
naturally adapted to receive punishment. [2.146] 


+ Observe here, that those who have lived a holy and guiltless life, without 
philosophy, will after death dwell on the summit of the earth; and their bodies will 
consequently consist of the most attenuated air. Those who have philosophized 
politically, says Olympiodorus, will live in the heavens with luciform bodies. And those 
that are perfectly purified will be restored to the supermundane place, without bodies. 
[.551] 
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purified by philosophy shall live without bodies, through the whole of 
the succeeding time, and shall arrive at habitations yet more beautiful 
than these, which it 1s neither easy to describe, nor is the present time 
sufficient for such an undertaking. 

But for the sake of these particulars which we have related, we should 
undertake every thing, Simmias, that we may participate of virtue and 
prudence in the present life. For the reward is beautiful, and the hope 
mighty. To affirm, indeed, that these things subsist exactly as I have 
described them, 1s not the province of a man endued with intellect. But 
to assert that either these or certain particulars of this kind take place, 
with respect to our souls and their habitations - since our soul appears 
to be immortal - this is, I think, both becoming, and deserves to be 
hazarded by him who believes in its reality. For the danger is beautiful; 
and it is necessary to allure ourselves with things of this kind, as with 
inchantments: and, on this account, I produced the fable which you have 
just now heard me relate. But, for the sake of these, it is proper that the 
man should be confident about his soul, who in the present life bidding 
farewell to those pleasures which regard the body and its ornaments, as 
things foreign from his nature, has earnestly applied himself to 
disciplines, as things of far greater consequence; and who having adorned 
his soul not with a foreign but its own proper ornament, viz. with 
temperance and justice, fortitude, liberty and truth, expects a migration 
to Hades, as one who is ready to depart whenever he shall be called 
upon by Fate. You, therefore (says he), Simmias and Cebes, and the rest 
who are here assembled, will each depart in some period of time 
posterior to the present; but 


Me now calling, Fate demands: 


(as some tragic poet would say) and it is almost ume that I should 
betake myself to the bath. For it appears to me better to wash myself 
before I drink the poison, and not to trouble the women with washing 
my dead body. 

When, therefore, he had thus spoken, - Be it so, Socrates (says Crito): 
but what orders do you leave to these who are present, or to myself, or 
respecting your children, or any thing else in the execution of which we 
can particularly oblige you? - None such as are new (says he), Crito, but 
that which I have always said to you; that if you take care of yourselves, 
you will always perform in whatever you do that which is acceptable to 
myself, to my family, and to your own selves, though you should not 
promise me any thing at present. But if you neglect yourselves, and are 
unwilling to live according to what has been now and formerly said, as 
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vestiges of direction in your course, you will accomplish nothing, 
though you should now promise many things, and in a very vehement 
manner. - We shall take care, therefore (says Crito), to act as you desire. 
But how would you be buried? - Just as you please (says he), if you can 
but catch me, and I do not elude your pursuit. And at the same time 
gently laughing, and addressing himself to us, I cannot persuade Crito 
(says he), my friends, that I am that Socrates who now disputes with 
you, and methodizes every part of the discourse; but he thinks that I am 
he whom he will shortly behold dead, and asks how I ought to be 
buried. But all that long discourse which some time since I addressed 
to you, in which I asserted that after I had drunk the poison I should no 
longer remain with you, but should depart to certain felicities of the 
blessed, this I seem to have declared to him in vain, though it was 
undertaken to console both you and myself. Promise, therefore (says 
he), for me to Crito, just the contrary of what he promised to my 
judges. For he promised that I should not run away; but do you engage 
that when I die I shall not stay with you, but shall depart and entirely 
leave you; that Crito may more easily bear this separation, and may not 
be afflicted when he sees my body either burnt or buried, as if I suffered 
some dreadful misfortune; and that he may not say at my interment, 
that Socrates is laid out, or 1s carried out, or 1s buried. For be well 
assured of this (says he), excellent Crito, that when we do not speak in 
a becoming manner, we are not only culpable with respect to our 
speech, but likewise affect our souls with a certain evil. But it is proper 
to be confident, and to say that my body will be buried, and in such a 
manner as is pleasing to you, and which you think is most agreeable to 
our laws. 

When he had thus spoken he rose, and went into a certain room, that 
he might wash himself, and Crito followed him: but he ordered us to 
wait for him. We waited, therefore, accordingly, discoursing over and 
reviewing among ourselves what had been said; and sometimes speaking 
about his death, how great a calamity 1t would be to us; and sincerely 
thinking that we, like those who are deprived of their father, should pass 
the rest of our life in the condition of orphans. But when he had 
washed himself, his sons were brought to him (for he had two little 
ones, and one considerably advanced in age), and the women belonging 
to his family likewise came in to him: but when he had spoken to them 
before Crito, and had left them such injunctions as he thought proper, 
he ordered the boys and women to depart; and he himself returned to 
us. And it was now near the setting of the sun: for he had been absent 
for a long time in the bathing-room. But when he came in from 
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washing, he sat down; and did not speak much afterwards. For then the 
servant of the eleven magistrates came in, and standing near to him, | do 
not perceive that in you, Socrates, which | have taken notice of in 
others; I mean, that they are angry with me, and curse me, when, being 
compelled by the magistrates, I announce to them that they must drink 
the poison. But, on the contrary, l have found you at the present time 
to be the most generous, mild, and the best of all the men that ever 
came into this place: and, therefore, I am well convinced that you are 
not angry with me, but with the authors of your present condition. 
You know those whom I allude to. Now, therefore (for you know 
what I came to tell you), farewell, and endeavour to bear this necessity 
as easily as possible. And at the same time bursting into tears, and 
turning himself away, he departed. But Socrates looking after him, And 
thou too (says he), farewell; and we shall take care to act as you advise. 
And at the same time turning to us, How courteous (says he) is the 
behaviour of that man! During the whole time of my abode here, he 
has visited and often conversed with me, and proved himself to be the 
best of men; and now how generously he weeps on my account! But let 
us obey him, Crito, and let some one bring the poison, if it is bruised; 
but if not, let the man whose business it is bruise it himself. But, 
Socrates (says Crito), I think that the sun still hangs over the mountains, 
and is not yet set. And at the same time I have known others who have 
drunk the poison very late, after it was announced to them; who have 
supped and drunk abundantly; and who have enjoyed the objects of 
their love. Therefore, do not be in such haste; for there is yet time 
enough. Upon this Socrates replied, Such men, Crito, act with great 
propriety in the manner you have described (for they think to derive 
some advantage by so doing), and I also with great propriety shall not 
act in this manner. For I do not think I shall gain any thing by 
drinking ıt later, except becoming ridiculous to myself through desiring 
to live, and being sparing of life when nothing of it any longer remains. 
Go, then (says he), be persuaded, and comply with my request. 

Then Crito, hearing this, gave the sign to the boy that stood near him. ` 
And the boy departing, and having stayed for some time, came, bringing 
with him the person that was to administer the poison, and who 
brought it properly prepared in a cup. But Socrates, beholding the man 
- It is well, my friend (says he); but what is proper to do with it? for 
you are knowing in these affairs. - You have nothing else to do (says he), 
but when you have drunk it to walk about, tll a heaviness takes place 
in your legs; and afterwards lie down: this is the manner in which you 
should act. And at the same time he extended the cup to Socrates. But 


Socrates received it from him - and indeed, Echecrates, with great 
cheerfulness; neither trembling, nor suffering any alteration for the 
worse in his colour or countenance: but, as he was accustomed to do, 
beholding the man with a bull-like aspect, What say you (says he) 
respecting this potion? Is it lawful to make a libation of it, or not? - We 
only bruise (says he), Socrates, as much as we think sufficient for the 
purpose. - I understand you (says he): but it is certainly both lawful and 
proper to pray to the Gods, that my departure from hence thither may 
be attended with prosperous fortune; which I entreat them to grant may 
be the case. And at the same time ending his discourse, he drank the 
poison with exceeding facility and alacrity. And thus far, indeed, the 
greater part of us were tolerably well able to refrain from weeping: but 
when we saw him drinking, and that he had drunk it, we could no 
longer restrain our tears. But from me, indeed, notwithstanding the 
violence which I employed in checking them, they flowed abundantly; 
so that, covering myself with my mantle, I deplored my misfortune. I 
did not indeed weep for him, but for my own fortune; considering what 
an associate I should be deprived of. But Crito, who was not able to 
restrain his tears, was compelled to rise before me. And Apollodorus, 
who during the whole time prior to this had not ceased from weeping, 
then wept aloud with great bitterness; so that he infected all who were 
present, except Socrates. But Socrates, upon seeing this, exclaimed - 
What are you doing, excellent men? For, indeed, I principally sent away 
the women, lest they should produce a disturbance of this kind. For I 
have heard that it is proper’ to die joyfully and with propitious omens. 
Be quiet, therefore, and summon fortitude to your assistance. - When we 
heard this we blushed, and restrained our tears. But he, when he found 
during his walking that his legs felt heavy, and had told us so, laid 
himself down in a supine position. For the man had ordered him to do 
so. And at the same time he who gave him the poison, touching him 
at intervals, considered his feet and legs. And after he had vehemently 
pressed his foot, he asked him if he felt it. But Socrates answered he did 
not. And after this he again pressed his thighs: and thus ascending with 
his hand, he showed us that he was cold and stiff. And Socrates also 


? The Pythagoreans, says Olympiodorus, thought it proper to die joyfully, because 
death is a good and sacred thing; and because sometimes a contrary conduct destroys 
that impulse by which the soul is led back to her true felicity. Besides this, when the 
soul departs in sorrow, a crowd of demons who are lovers of body are by this mean 
evocated; and who, in consequence of rejoicing in a life conversant with generation, 
render the pneumatic vehicle of the soul heavy. [.559] 
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touched himself, and said, that when the poison reached his heart he 
should then leave us. But now his lower belly was almost cold; when 
uncovering himself (for he was covered), he said (which were his last 
words): Crito, we owe a cock' to Aésculapius. Discharge this debt, 
therefore, for me, and do not neglect it. - It shall be done (says Crito): 
but consider whether you have any other commands. To this inquiry 
of Crito he made no reply; but shortly after moved himself, and the 
man covered him. And Socrates fixed his eyes. Which when Crito 
perceived, he closed” his mouth and eyes. This, Echecrates, was the end 
of our associate; a man, as it appears to me, the best of those whom we 
were acquainted with at that time, and, besides this, the most prudent 
and just. 


t Should it be asked, says Olympiodorus, why Socrates desired that a cock might 
be offered for him to Aésculapius, we reply, that by this mean he might heal the diseases 
which his soul had contracted in generation. Perhaps too, says he, according to the 
oracle, he was willing to return to his proper principles, celebrating Pzon. [.561] 
Olympiodorus adds, that Socrates is said by Plato to have been the best of men, because 
he was in every respect good; the most prudent, according to knowledge; and the most 
just, according to desire. [.562] 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


PHAEDO 


_ 1 (Gee page 237, line 61c) Socrates says, that perhaps the philosopher will not 
destroy himself, for this is not lawful. This the text shows through two 
arguments, the one mythical and Orphic, but the other dialectic and 
philosophic. But before we consider the text, says Olympiodorus, let us show 
by appropriate arguments that suicide is not lawful. Divinity possesses twofold 
powers, anagogic and providential; and the powers which are providential of 
things secondary are not impeded by the anagogic, and which are converted to 
them, but he energizes at once according to both. In like manner, nothing 
hinders but that a philosopher, since he is an imitator of Divinity, (for 
philosophy is an assimilation to Deity,) may at once energize cathartically, and 
with a providential care of secondary natures: for there is nothing great in 
living cathartically when separated from the body after death; but, while 
detained in the body, it is generous to be intent on purification. The second 
argument is this: As a divine nature is always present to all things, and some 
things participate of it more or less, through their proper aptitude or 
inaptitude; so also it is necessary that the soul should be present to the body, 
and should not separate itself from it. But the body participates or does not 
participate of it, through its proper aptitude or inaptitude. Thus, in the 
Theeetetus,’™) the Coryphzan philosopher is represented as not knowing where 
the Forum is situated, but as being even ignorant that he is ignorant of sensible 
particulars; and this while he is in the body. The third argument is as follows: 
It is necessary that a voluntary bond should be voluntarily dissolved; but that 
an involuntary bond should be dissolved with an involuntary solution, and not 
in a promiscuous manner. Hence a physical life, being involuntary, must be 
dissolved with an involuntary solution, ze. by a physical death; but the 
impassioned life in us, which subsists according to pre-election or free will, 
must be dissolved with a voluntary solution, ze. with purification, or the 
exercise of the cathartic virtues. 

With respect to the text, it shows through two arguments, as we have 
observed, that suicide is not lawful; and of these the mythical argument, 
according to Olympiodorus, is as follows:- According to Orpheus, there are 
four governments: the first that of Heaven, which Saturn received, cutting off 
the genitals of his father. After Saturn, Jupiter reigned, who hurled his father 
into Tartarus. And after Jupiter Bacchus reigned, who they say was lacerated 
by the Titans, through the stratagems of Juno. It is also said that the Titans 
tasted his flesh, and that Jupiter being enraged hurled his thunder at them; and 
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that from the ashes of their burnt bodies men were generated.' Suicide, 
therefore, is not proper, not, as the text seems to say, because we are in a 
certain bond the body, (for this 1s evident, and he would not have called this 
arcane,) but suicide is not lawful, because our body is Dionysiacal: for we are 
a part of Bacchus, if we are composed from the ashes of the Titans who tasted 
his flesh. Socrates, therefore, fearful of disclosing this arcane narration, because 
it pertained to the mysteries, adds nothing more than that we are in the body, 
as in a prison secured by a guard; but the interpreters, when the mysteries were 
declining, and almost extinct, owing to the establishment of a new religion, 
openly disclosed the fable. 

But the allegory of this fable, says Olympiodorus, is of that kind as when 
Empedocles asserts that the intelligible and sensible worlds were generated 
according to parts; not that they were produced at different times, for they 
always are, but because our soul at one time lives according to the intelligible, 
and then the intelligible world is said to be generated, and at another time 
according to the sensible world, and then the sensible world is said to be 
generated. So likewise with Orpheus, those four governments do not subsist 
at one time, and at another not, for they always are; but they obscurely signify 
the gradations of the virtues according to which our soul contains the symbols 
of all the virtues, the theoretic and cathartic, the politic and ethic. For it either 
energizes according to the theoretic virtues, the paradigm of which is the 
government of Heaven, and on this account Heaven receives its denomination 
rapa tou Ta avw opav, from beholding the things above; or it lives cathartically, 
the paradigm of which is the kingdom of Saturn, and on this account Saturn 
is denominated as a pure intellect, through beholding himself, otov o kopovov tç 
wy dta To exutov opgv; and hence he is said to devour his own offspring, as 
converting himself to himself: or it energizes according to the political virtues, 
the symbol of which is the government of Jupiter; and hence Jupiter is the 
demiurgus, as energizing.about secondary natures: or it lives according to the 
ethical and physical virtues, the symbol of which is the kingdom of Bacchus; 
and hence it is lacerated, because the virtues do not alternately follow each 
other. 

But Bacchus being lacerated by the Titans signifies his procession to the last 
of things; for of these the Titans are the artificers, and Bacchus is the monad 
of the Titans. This was effected by the stratagems of Juno, because this goddess . 
is the inspective guardian of motion and progression; and hence, in the Zliad, 
she continually excites Jupiter to a providential attention to secondary natures. 


t Tlapa ty Opder reconpes Bacotderon Tapadidovtat. tpw per n Tov Oupavou, nv 
o Kpovocg dueedeEaro exrepwy ta adora Tou TATpoÇ. peta dn Tov Kpovoy o Zeuc 
eBaotEVOE KATATAPTAPWOACS TOY FaTEpa. ERELT Tov Aria dtedeEaTo o Atovyvooc, ov pact 
KaT extBovrAnyv mG Hpac rouc rept avrov Teravracg oOFAPATTELY, KAL TWV COAPKWY aUTOU 
amoyeveobau Kat TOVTOVÇ opytofets o Zeug EKEPAVVWOE, KAL EK THC Barns Tw ATW 
Twv avadobevtwy eE auTwr vAn yevopevng yereobaun Tous avOpwrous. [3.2 - 9} 
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Bacchus also, says Olympiodorus, presides over generation, because he presides 
over life and death. Over life, because over generation; but over death, because 
wine produces an enthusiastic energy, and at the time of death we become more 
enthusiastic, as Proclus testifies together with Homer; for he became prophetic 
when he was dying. Tragedy and comedy also are referred to Bacchus; comedy 
from its being the sport of life, and tragedy through the calamities and the 
death in it. Comic, therefore, do not properly accuse tragic writers as not 
being Dionysiacal, when they assert that these things do not pertain to Bacchus. 
But Jupiter hurled his thunder at the Titans, the thunder manifesting 
conversion: for fire moves upwards. Jupiter, therefore, converts them to 
himself. And this is the mythical argument. 

But the dialectic and philosophic argument is as follows:- The Gods take care 
of us, and we are their possessions: it is not proper, therefore, to free ourselves 
from life, but we ought to convert ourselves to them. For if one of these two 
things took place, either that we are the possessions of the Gods, but they take 
no care of us; or, on the contrary, that we are not the possessions of the Gods, 
it might be rational to liberate ourselves from the body: but now, as neither of 
these takes place, it is not proper to dissolve our bonds. 

On the contrary, however, it may be said that suicide according to Plato is 
necessary. And, in the first place, he here says that a philosopher will not 
perhaps commit suicide, unless Divinity sends some great necessity, such as the 
present: for the word perhaps affords a suspicion that suicide may sometimes be 
necessary. In the second place, Plato admits that suicide may be proper to the 
worthy man, to him of a middle character, and to the multitude and depraved: 
to the worthy man, as in this place; to the middle character, as in the 
Republic’ where he says that suicide is necessary to him who is afflicted with 
a long and incurable disease, as such a one is useless to the city, because Plato’s 
intention was that his citizens should be useful to the city, and not to 
themselves; and to the vulgar character, as in the Laws," when he says that 
suicide is necessary to him who is possessed with certain incurable passions, 
such as being in love with his mother, sacrilege, or any thing else of this kind. 

Again it may be said, from the authority of Plotinus [En. I, 9, TTS vol. M, 
p.417), that suicide is sometimes necessary, and also from the authority of the 
Stoics, who said that there were five ways in which suicide was rational. For 
they assimilated, says Olympiodorus, life to a banquet, and asserted that it ts 
necessary to dissolve life through such-like causes as occasion the dissolution of 
a banquet. A banquet, therefore, is dissolved either through a great necessity 
unexpectedly intervening, as through the presence of a friend suddenly coming; 
or it is dissolved through intoxication taking place; and through what is placed 
on the table being morbid. Further still, it is dissolved after another manner 
through a want of things necessary to the entertainment; and also through 
obscene and base language. In like manner life may be dissolved in five ways. 
And, in the first place, as at a banquet, it may be dissolved through some great 
necessity, as when a man sacrifices himself for the good of his country. In the 
second place, as a banquet is dissolved through intoxication, so likewise it is 
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necessary to dissolve life through a delirium following the body: for a delirium 
is a physical intoxication. In the third place, as a banquet is dissolved through 
what is placed on the table being morbid, thus too it is necessary that life 
should be dissolved when the body labours under incurable diseases, and is no 
longer capable of being ministrant to the soul. In the fourth place, as a banquet 
it dissolved through a want of things necessary to the entertainment, so suicide 
is proper when the necessaries of life are wanting. For they are not to be 
received from depraved characters; since gifts from the defiled are small, and it 
is not proper for a man to pollute himself with these. And, in the fifth place, 
as a banquet is dissolved through obscene language, so likewise it is necessary 
to dissolve life when compelled by a tyrant to speak things arcane, or belonging 
to the mysteries, which a certain female Pythagorean is said to have done. For, 
being compelled to tell why she did not eat beans, she said, I may eat them if 
I tell. And afterwards being compelled to eat them, she said, I may tell if I eat 
them; and at length bit off her tongue, as the organ of speech and taste. 

What then shall we say? for the discourse is brought to a contradiction. And 
how can it be admitted that suicide is unlawful? Or, may we not say that a 
liberation from life is not necessary so far as pertains to the body; but that it 
is rational when it contributes a greater good to the soul? Thus, for instance, 
suicide is lawful when the soul is injured by the body. As, therefore, it is 
unholy not to give assistence to a friend when he is scourged, but, if he is 
scourged by his father, it is not becoming to assist him; so here suicide is 
unlawful when committed for the sake of the body, but rational when 
committed for the sake of the soul; since this is sometimes advantageous to it. 

I only add, that according to Macrobius it is said, in the arcane discourses 
concerning the return of the soul, "that the wicked in this life resemble those 
who fall upon smooth ground, and who cannot rise again without difficulty; 
but that souls departing from the present life with the defilements of guilt are 
to be compared to those who fall from a lofty and precipitous place, from 
whence they are never able to rise again.” "Nam in arcanis de animz reditu 
disputationibus fertur, in hac vita delinquentes similes esse super equale solum 
cadentibus, quibus denuo sine difficultate presto sit surgere: animas vero ex hac 
vita cum delictorum sordibus recedentes, equandas his, qui in abruptum ex alto 
precipitique delapsi sunt, unde facultas nunquam sit resurgendi.” Somn. Scip. 
cap. xiii. Suicide, therefore, is in general unlawful, because it is not proper to . 
depart from life in an unpurified state. 


2 (See page 238, line 61d) Philolaus, says Olympiodorus, was a Pythagorean, 
and it was usual with the Pythagoreans to speak through znigmas. Hence 
silence was one of the peculiarities of this sect; through silence indicating the 
arcane nature of Divinity, which it is necessary a philosopher should imitate. 
But Philolaus said in znigmas that suicide is not proper: for he says, we ought 
not to turn back when going to a temple, nor cut wood in the way. By the 
latter of these he manifests that we should not divide and cut life; for life is a 
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way: and by the former he indicates the meditation of death. For the life of 
a future state is sacred; since our father and country are there. He says, 
therefore, that he who lives cathartically should not turn back, ie. should not 
cut off the cathartic life. But Cebes met with Philolaus in Beeotia; for he 
associated with him in Thebes. Olympiodorus also, after observing that it was 
the custom of the Pythagoreans to live as in a common life, making all their 
possessions common, adds as follows:- "If, therefore, any one among them was 
found to be unadapted to philosophy, they led him out together with his 
property, made a cenotaph or empty tomb, and lamented as if it were for one 
who was going a journey. But a certain person named Cylo coming among 
them, and experiencing this treatment, set fire to the school, and all the 
disciples were burnt except two, Philolaus and Hipparchus. Philolaus, 
therefore, came to Thebes in order to perform funeral sacrifices to his deceased 
preceptor. He also performed them to Lysias, who was there buried, and in 
whose name Plato has written a dialogue, which is inscribed, Lysias, or 
Concerning Friendship". Ex nç ovv averttndecog evpeOy xpos didoooducry, 
eEnyov QUTOV [LET TNÇ OVOLAG, Kat KEvoTAdLOY EXOLOUY, KL WORMED EPL 
axotxouevoy axodupovTo. KuAwy de TIG evoeAOwv kar xExOVOWC TovTO UdNWE rvp 
tw dudaoxadery, Kal TAVTEÇG exavbyoay xdnv dvo PtAoA@ov rar laxapxop. 
n\bev ouy o Ptdodacoc es OnBac adetdov xoa Tw orxerw drdaoxaryw Tebveore, 
Kou exer TEOappEVy Toinoaobar Tw Avordt, OU KAL KATA OpwrULLAY YEYPATTAL 
tw TIXatwm dtadoyoc, Avos y Tepe PeMaç. [13.16 - 22] 


3 (See page 238, line 62c) How from human affairs, says Olympiodorus, do 
we conjecture that things pertaining to the Gods subsist in a similar manner? 
For they are not like us, passive. May we not say that he assimilates them 
analogously, but politically and economically? For it is evident that the 
paradigms of every mundane providential care are previously comprehended in 
the Gods. But reconciliation and vengeance must be conceived to take place 
in a very different manner in the Gods. For the former is the rising of their 
proper light when the darkness of guilt is dispersed; and the latter is a 
secondary punishing providence, about the apostatizing soul. 


4 (See page 239, line 62d) Every thing naturally provides for things 
subordinate; but the Gods exert a providential energy prior to all things, and 
according to hyparxis. For each is a goodness, because the highest God is The 
Good, and providence is the energy of goodness, and imparts essential good. 
Divinity too may be said to take care of man, because from being worse he 
makes him better; but man cultivates Divinity because he is made better by 
him. Observe too, that as, in the universe, intellect subsisting after the Gods 
is first converted to them, so likewise in us intellect is extended to Divinity, but 
ignorance turns from a divine nature. By intellect, however, here, we must 
understand, not that alone which is gnostic, but also that which is orectic or 
appetitive, both in the universe and in us: for intellect possesses both desire and 
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knowledge, because it is the first animal. This being admitted, we shall no 
longer be disturbed by the doubt, whether orectic is better than gnostic 
perfection; or, in other words, whether virtue is better than science: for the one 
is not perfect without the other. 

Should it be inquired how the Gods are our masters, since a master, so far as 
a master, does not consider the good of his servant, but his own good; for in 
this he differs from a governor; and should it also be said, What good can the 
Gods derive from man? we reply with Olympiodorus, that the Gods make all 
things precedaneously on account of themselves; and that they are excellent in 
proportion as they are exempt from other things. But they govern according 
tO a certain coordination with us; and by how much the more we subject 
ourselves to, by so much the more do we participate of them, as wholly giving 
ourselves up to them, and neglecting that which is properly our own. 


5 (See page 242, line 65a) Socrates having shown from life that the 
philosopher is willing to die, now proves this from knowledge as follows:- The 
philosopher despises the senses: he who does this despises also the body, in 
which the senses reside: he who despises the body is averse to it: he who is 
averse to it separates himself from the body: and he who separates himself from 
the body is willing to die; for death is nothing else than a separation of the soul 
from the body. 

But it is here necessary to observe, that there are three energies of the soul: 
for it either converts itself to things subordinate, and acquires a knowledge of 
sensibles; or it converts itself to itself, and sees all things in itself, because it is 
an omniform image containing the reasons of all things; or it extends itself to 
the intelligible, and beholds ideas. As there are, therefore, three enerpies of the 
soul, we must not suppose that the politic, cathartic and theoretic characters 
differ from each other in this, that the political character knows sensibles; the 
cathartic, the reasons in the soul; and the theoretic, ideas - since no one is in 
reality a philosopher who has not a knowledge of all things: but they differ in 
this, that the political philosopher is conversant with pleasures and pains; for 
he attends to the body as an instrument, and his end is not a privation, but a 
moderation of the passions. But the cathartic and theoretic philosophers attend 
to the body as a neighbouring trifle, that it may not become an impediment to 
their energies; and the end with them is a liberation from the passions. | 


6 (See page 242, line 65b) Plato says that there is no truth in the senses, 
because they do not properly know: for passion is mingled with their 
knowledge, in consequence of being obtained through media. For intellect is 
said to know accurately, because that which understands is the same with the 
intelligible, or the object of intellection. Besides, sense cannot sustain the 
accuracy of sensibles Thus, for instance, the eye cannot bear to look at that 
which is white in the extreme. For sensible objects, when they are 
transcendent, destroy the senses. Sense, however, may be said to be always true 
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and accurate when it is compared with assimilative knowledge, such as that of 
images in mirrors. When, therefore, sense is said, as it is by Aristotle [Posterior 
Analytics, 100a3], to be the principle of science, it must not be considered as the 
producing principle, but as agitating the soul to a recollection of universals, and 
as performing the office of a messenger and herald, by exciting our soul to the 
evolution of the sciences. The poets who assert that the senses know nothing 
accurately are Parmenides, Empedocles, and Epicharmus. 


. 7 (See page 242, line 65d) The energy of our soul, as we have before 
observed, is triple: for it either converts itself to things subordinate, obtaining 
a knowledge of and adorning them, or it converts itself to itself, and acquires 
a knowledge of itself, or it converts itself to natures more excellent than its 
own. Socrates, therefore, having shown that the philosopher is willing to die, 
from a conversion to things subordinate, because he flies from the body, 
despising it; and having also shown this from a conversion to himself, because 
he attends to the body no further than extreme necessity obliges him; he now 
also shows that he is willing to die, from a conversion to things more excellent. 
For he wishes to know ideas; but it is impossible for the soul to know these 
while energizing with the body, or having this communicating with it in the 
investigation of them. For, if sense possesses something impartible, as is evident 
from the collected nature of its perception: for it knows, for instance, at once, 
that this particular thing is white, and not black; since, if it knew this divisibly, 
it would be just as if I should perceive one part of a thing, and you another;' 
much more therefore does the rational soul perceive impartibly. It differs 
however from sense in this, that sense knows, but does not know that it 
knows; for it is not converted to itself, since neither body, nor things which 
possess their being in body, are converted to themselves; but the rational soul 
knows both sensibles and itself: for it knows that it knows. If this then be the 
case, the soul will not receive, as its associate in investigation, either the body 
or the senses, or the instruments of sense, if it wishes to know things 
accurately. 


8 (See page 243, line 66b) The vital irrational part of our nature is an 
impediment to the rational soul. But this is twofold: for it is either beheld 
about the body alone, as fears, desires and loves, or about things external, as 
wars, and the accumulation of wealth. The gnostic trrational part also becomes 
an impediment, as, for instance, the phantasy, which is always a hindrance to 
our intellectual conceptions. For there are two passions which it is difficult to 
wipe away; in knowledge the phantasy, and in life ambition; since these are the 


' For these partible perceptions would never produce a perception of that which is 
white, as one thing. 
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things with which the soul becomes first invested, and which she, in the last 
place, lays aside. For the first vital vehicle of the soul is ambition, and the first 
gnostic is the phantasy. Hence, says Olympiodorus, Ulysses required the 
assistance of the mercurial moly, and right reason, in order to fly from 
Calypso, or the phantasy which like a cloud becomes an impediment to reason, 
the sun of the soul. For the phantasy is a veil; and hence some one calls it long 
veiled. On this account, Ulysses first came to Circe, that is, Sense, as being the 
daughter of the Sun. The phantasy, therefore, is an impediment to our 
intellectual conceptions; and hence (Olympiodorus adds), when we are agitated 
by the inspiring influence of Divinity, if the phantasy intervenes, the 
enthusiastic energy ceases: for enthusiasm and the phantasy are contrary to each 
other. Should it be asked, whether the soul is able to energize without the 
phantasy? we reply, that its perceptions of universals prove that it is able. It 
has perceptions, therefore, independent of the phantasy; at the same time, 
however, the phantasy attends it in its energies, just as a storm pursues him 
who sails on the sea. 


9 (See page 244, line 66e) Socrates says this in consequence of looking to the 
knowledge which the soul can participate in the present life, and to that which 
it possesses when it obtains hereafter the supreme perfection of its nature. For 
that it is possible according to Plato to live while connected with this body not 
only cathartically but theoretically, and this through the whole of life, is evident 
from his Coryphzan philosopher in the Theetetus,!”*! who is represented as 
continually astronomizing above the heavens (rov oupavov urepaotpovopourTec), 
and investigating the nature of every whole in the universe; and also from those 
guardians in his Republic who ascend through dialectic as far as to The Good 
itself. To live here however theoretically in perfection is impossible, on account 
of the occupations and molestations of the body, which do not permit us to 
enjoy the theoretic energy without impediment and distracted attention. 


10 (See page 244, line 67a) There are three energies pertaining to the 
irrational nature; viz. physical and necessary, as to be nourished and to sleep; 
physical but not necessary, as venereal enjoyments; and those which are neither | 
physical nor necessary, as the decoration of the body, and such things as pertain 
to variety of clothing: for that these last are neither physical nor necessary is 
evident from their not being used by other animals. As there are, therefore, 
these three energies, the philosopher, says Olympiodorus, neither uses those 
which are physical and not necessary, nor those which are neither physical nor 
necessary. For emissions in sleep are sufficient to him for the discharge of the 
seed; and he pays no attention to external decoration. He likewise uses those 
which are physical and necessary, no further than necessity requires. This 
being the case, the philosopher is willing to die, and consequently meditates 


death. 
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11 (See page 245, line 67d) Those only, says Olympiodorus, who 
philosophize rightly, ze. with an undeviating energy, especially and always 
providentially attend to a solution from the body; possessing the providential 
energy from Prometheus, but the especially and the always from Hercules. For 
the never-failing and the strenuous make the solution strong. In consequence, 
too, of being deprived of good we are afflicted, and fall into evil. We rejoice, 
therefore, when we are liberated from evil, and meet with good; so that, 
according to each of these, it is necessary to be delighted with death, both as 
liberating us from the hated body, and as affording us the enjoyment of what 
we truly desire. As fire too tends downwards by violence and through a 
certain artifice, but spontaneously ascends, because its wholeness’ is on high; in 
like manner the soul’s attention to the body 1s the effect of compulsion, and 
its ascent to true being spontaneous, because its separate wholeness ts there. 


12 (See page 246, line 69c) The first of the virtues are the physical, which are 
common to brutes, being mingled with the temperaments, and for the most 
part contrary to each other; or rather pertaining to the animal. Or it may be 
said that they are illuminations from reason, when not impeded by a certain 
bad temperament: or that they are the result of energies in a former life. Of 
these Plato speaks in the Politicus!™! and the Laws!**! The ethical virtues, 
which are above these, are ingenerated by custom and a certain right opinion, 
and are the virtues of children when well educated. These virtues also are to 
be found in some brute animals. They likewise transcend the temperaments, 
and on this account are not contrary to each other. These virtues Plato 
delivers in the Laws.) They pertain however at the same time both to reason 
and the irrational nature. In the third rank above these are the political virtues, 
which pertain to reason alone; for they are scientific. But they are the virtues 
of reason adorning the irrational part as its instrument; through prudence 
adorning the gnostic, through fortitude the irascible, and through temperance 
the desiderative power; but adorning all the parts of the irrational nature 
through justice. And of these virtues Plato speaks much in the Republic.“ 
These virtues, too, follow each other. Above these are the cathartic virtues, 
which pertain to reason alone, withdrawing from other things to itself, 
throwing aside the instruments of sense as vain, repressing also the energies 
through these instruments, and liberating the soul from the bonds of 
generation. Plato particularly delivers to us these virtues in this dialogue. Prior 
to these, however, are the theoretic virtues, which pertain to the soul, 
introducing itself to natures superior to itself, not only gnostically, as some one 
may be induced to think from the name, but also orectically: for it hastens to 
become, as it were, intellect instead of soul; and intellect, as we have before 
observed, possesses both desire and knowledge. These virtues are the converse 


? See the introduction to the Timæus. 
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of the political: for, as the latter energize about things subordinate according 
to reason, so the former about things more excellent according to intellect. 
These virtues Plato delivers in the Thecetetus.(7*! 

According to Plotinus [En I, 2, 7, TTS vol. IM, p. 177], there is also another 
gradation of the virtues besides these, viz. the paradigmatic. For, as our eye, 
when it is first illuminated by the solar light, is different from that which 
illuminates, as being illuminated, but afterwards is in a certain respect united 
and conjoined with it, and becomes as it were solar form; so also our soul at 
first indeed is illuminated by intellect, and energizes according to the theoretic 
virtues, but afterwards becomes, as it were, that which is illuminated, and 
energizes uniformly according to the paradigmatic virtues. And it is the 
business indeed of philosophy to make us intellect; but of theurgy to unite us 
to intelligibles, so as that we may enerpize paradigmatically. And as, when 
possessing the physical virtues, we know mundane bodies (for the subjects to 
virtues of this kind are bodies); so, from possessing the ethical virtues, we know 
the fate of the universe, because fate is conversant with irrational lives. For the 
rational soul is not under fate; and the ethical virtues are irrational. According 
to the political virtues we know mundane affairs, and according to the cathartic 
supermundane; but as possessing the theoretic we know intellectual, and from 
the paradigmatic intelligible natures. Temperance also pertains to the ethical 
virtues; justice to the political, on account of compacts; fortitude to the 
cathartic, though not verging to matter; and prudence to the theoretic. 
Observe too, that Plato calls the physical virtues servile, because they may 
subsist in servile souls; but he calls the ethical oxoypadta, because their 
possessors only know that the energies of such virtues are right, but do not 
know why they are so. It is well observed too here, by Olympiodorus, that 
Plato calls the cathartic and theoretic virtues, those which are in reality true 
virtues. He also separates them in another way, viz. that the politic are not 
telestic, ze. do not pertain to mystic ceremonies, but that the cathartic and 
theoretic are telestic. Hence, says Olympiodorus, the cathartic are denominated 
from the purification which is used in the mysteries; but the theoretic from 
perceiving things divine, aro rov ta Ôe opav. On this account he accords 
with the Orphic verses, that 


The soul that uninitiated dies, 
Plung’d in the blackest mire in Hades lies. 


For initiation is the Bacchic mysteries of the virtues (veXeTn yap cory n Tw 
apetwy Baxyera). Olympiodorus also further observes, that by the thyrsus- 
bearers, Plato means those that energize according to the political virtues, but 
by the Bacchuses those that exercise the cathartic virtues. For we are bound 
in matter as Titans, through the great partibility of our nature; but we rise 
from the dark mire as Bacchuses. Hence we become more prophetic at the 
time of death: and Bacchus is the inspective guardian of death, because he is 
likewise of every thing pertaining to the Bacchic sacred rites. 
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It is here too necessary to observe, that all the virtues exhibit their proper 
characters, these being every where common, but subsisting appropriately in 
each. For the characteristic property of fortitude is the not declining to things 
subordinate; of temperance, a conversion from an inferior nature; of justice, a 
proper energy, and adapted to being; and of prudence, the election and selection 
of things good and evil. Observe too, with Olympiodorus, that all the virtues 
are in the Gods: for many Gods, says he, are adorned with their appellations; 
and all goodness originates from the Gods. Likewise prior to things which 
sometimes participate the virtues, as is our case, it is necessary there should be 
natures which always participate them. In what order, therefore, do the virtues 
first appear? Shall we say in the psychical? For virtue is the perfection of the 
soul; and election and pre-election are the energies and projections of the soul. 
Hence the Chaldzan oracles conjoin fontal virtue with fontal soul, or, in other 
words, with soul subsisting according to cause. But may it not also be said, 
that the virtues naturally wish to give an orderly arrangement to disorder? If 
this be admitted, they will originate from the demiurpic order. How then will 
they be cathartic there? May we not say, that through the cathartic virtues 
considered according to their causal subsistence in Jupiter the demiurgus, he is 
enabled to abide in his accustomed mode, as Plato says in the Timæus? [42e] 
And further still, according to ancient theologists, he ascends to the tower of 
Saturn. 


13 (See page 247, line 69c) It is requisite, says Olympiodorus, that dialectic 
conceptions should either begin from divine znigmas, unfolding the arcane 
truth which they contain; or that they should become established in them as 
in a port, and rest in the demonstrations of them; or that they should 
accomplish both these. Olympiodorus further observes that what is here said 
imitates the mystic and mundane circle of souls; for these, says he, flying from 
an impartible and Bacchic life, and energizing according to that which is 
Titannic, become fettered and imprisoned. Abiding however in punishment, 
and attending to themselves, they are purified from Titannic defilements, and, 
passing into a collected from a dispersed subsistence, they become Bacchuses, 
ie. entire and perfect, according to the Bacchus that abides on high. In the 
mysteries too, says Olympiodorus, popular purifications first take the lead; in 
the next place, such as are more arcane than these; in the third place, things 
permanently abiding are introduced; in the fourth place, perceptions with the 
eyes closed (uunoec); and, in the last place, an inspection of the things 
themselves (erortera). ort ev TAÇ iepa NYoUYTO pev œt ravno KaPapaEtc- 
ELT’ ERL TAVTALÇ AROPPNTOTEPAL: ETA ÔE TAVTAC OVOTAQCELÇG KapEehauBavorTo: 
KOL ERL TAUTOLÇG punoec: ev Teer ĝe erorrerau. Hence, says he, the ethical and 
political virtues are analogous to the apparent purifications; but such of the 
cathartic virtues as reject every thing external, to the more arcane purifications. 
The energies also which are theoretic about intelligibles, are analogous to the 
things which permanently abide; but the contractions of these energies into the 
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impartible are analogous to the perceptions with the eyes closed; and the simple 
intuitive perceptions of simple forms, to epoptic vision, or an inspection of the 
things themselves. 

Olympiodorus further observes, that the scope of the mysteries is to lead back 
souls to that end from which as a principle they made their first descent; and 
in which also Bacchus established them, seating them in the throne of his 
proper father; or, in other words, in the whole of that life of which Jupiter is 
the source. He, therefore, who is initiated, necessarily dwells with the Gods, 
according to the scope of the initiating deities. But the greatest and most 
mystical sacrifices (reħerar), says he, are twofold; the one here, being certain 
preparations; and the other hereafter. The latter also, he adds, are in his 
opinion twofold; some taking place about the pneumatic vehicle, as here about 
the shelly body (wept Tov oarpetvov), and others about the luciform vehicle. For 
there are three gradations of mystic as well as of philosophic ascent. For 
philosophers are led back to their pristine condition in the three thousandth 
year, as it is said in the Phædrus;?®" and a chiliad, or a thousand, signifies a 
perfect and periodic life. He, therefore, who is uninitiated, as remaining most 
remote from his proper end, lies in mire here, and much more there; for he is 
merged in the impurity of matter. 


14 (See page 247, line 69d) The thyrsus, says Olympiodorus, is a symbol of 
material and partible fabrication, on account of its divulsed continuity, whence 
also it is a Titannic plant. For it is extended before Bacchus instead of his 
paternal sceptre, and through this they call him into a partial nature. Besides, 
says he, the Titans are thyrsus-bearers; and Prometheus concealed fire in a reed, 
whether by this we are to understand that he draws down celestial light into 
generation, or impels soul into body, or calls forth divine illumination, the 
whole of which is ungenerated, into generation. Hence Socrates Orphically 
calls the multitude thyrsus-bearers, as living Titannically. Olympiodorus 
further adds, that he who lives Bacchically, now rests from his labours, is 
liberated from his bonds, and dismisses his guard, or rather his confined life; 
and such a one is a cathartic philosopher. Some too, says he, prefer philosophy, 
as Porphyry and Plotinus, and many other philosophers; but others prefer the 
hieratic discipline, or the discipline pertaining to sacred ceremonies, as- 
Iamblichus, Syrianus, and Proclus, and al] the þieratic philosophers. Plato, 
however, knowing that much may be said on both sides, collects the arguments 
into one, by calling the philosopher a Bacchus. 


15 (See page 247, line 69d) The apology of Socrates is twofold, one to the 
Athenian judges, and the other to the most genuine of his associates. The one 
contending for the safety of the animal, ze. of the composite of soul and body, 
but the other for the separate and proper life of the soul. The one also being 
a mixture of science and opinion, but the other of intellect and science. The 
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one proceeding from the political life, but the other from the cathartic life. 
And the one evincing that the death which is apparent and known to all men 
is good; but the other, that this must be asserted of the true death, and which 
is only known to philosophers. 


16 (See page 247, line 70a) Some, says Olympiodorus, immortalize the soul 
from the rational part as far as to the animated habit, as the Pythagorean 
Numenius. Others as far as to nature, as Plotinus [En. IV, 3]. Others as far 
as to the irrational part, as among the ancients Xenocrates and Speusippus, but 
among the moderns Jamblichus and Plutarch. Others again as far only as to 
the rational soul, as Proclus and Porphyry. Others as far only as to intellect; 
for they suppose that the doxastic part is corrupted, as many of the Peripatetics. 
And others as far as to the whole soul; for they admit that partial souls are 
corrupted into the whole soul of the universe. 


17 (See page 248, line 70d) The design of what is here said is not to show 
that the soul is immortal, but that it continues for a certain time after the 
dissolution of the body. Iamblichus, however, as we are informed by 
Olympiodorus, thought that each of the arguments in the Phedo demonstrated 
the immortality of the soul. But, as Olympiodorus justly observes, Iamblichus 
said this in consequence of energizing according to intellect enthusiastically, 
which, says he, was usual with him. 

Proclus, or rather Syrianus, as we learn from Olympiodorus, collects that life 
and death are generated from each other, because life is a conjunction and death 
a disjunction. But these are contraries; and contraries change into each other; 
for that contraries change into each other, the text shows in a threefold respect. 
First, from induction. Secondly, from generations themselves, and the ways 
which lead to them: for if the ways change into each other, as for instance 
whitening into blackening, much more must the ends change into each other, 
viz. the white into the black. Thirdly, because nature would be mutilated, if 
one of two contraries changed into the other, and the other not; and also 
because in time the other would fail, and nothing would be contrary, the 
remainder not having any thing into which it can change. Just as if a vigilant 
should be changed into a sleepy state, but not on the other hand a sleepy into 
a vigilant state, the delusion of Endymion, as Socrates says, would take place; 
for not only he, but all things, would sleep. Endymion, however, is said to 
have slept perpetually, because he applied himself in solitude to the study of 
astronomy. Hence, too, he is said to have been beloved by the moon. 

It is likewise necessary to observe that Plato here speaks of things which are 
properly contraries; and that, if he also makes mention of relatives, these, from 
the participation of contraries, change into each other. 
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18 (See page 250, line 72e) Socrates, having shown from life and death that 
the soul remains after its separation from the body, now shows, from discipline 
being reminiscence, that it subsisted prior to the body; so that from both these 
positions it may be collected that the soul endures for a much longer time than 
the body. Olympiodorus however again informs us that Iamblichus thought 
that each of these positions evinced the immortality of the soul. For, says he, 
if life and death are always from each other, the soul is perpetual; and if also 
disciplines are reminiscences, according to this also the soul lives for ever. So 
that, by uniting both the arguments, he concludes that the soul is without 
generation and incorruptible. However, as Olympiodorus justly observes, 
neither nor both of these positions demonstrate that the soul is immortal, but 
that it subsists for a certain time prior and posterior to the body. Hence Plato, 
perceiving that he had not yet sufficiently demonstrated the thing proposed, 
introduces other arguments in proof of it; and the fifth alone properly 
demonstrates the immortality of the soul from its essence. 

Since however, says Olympiodorus, the discourse is now about reminiscence, 
and memory is proximate to reminiscence, and oblivion is opposed to memory, 
let us define what each of these three is, from their appellations. Reminiscence, 
therefore, is renewed memory,’ as its name evinces. But memory is 
permanency of intellect.* And oblivion is as it were a certain dimness of the 
sight.’ For as dimness is an impediment to the sight, so oblivion is a dimness 
of our knowledge, as it were of our sight. For memory, which is permanency 
of intellect, is first beheld in intellect; since it is a stable collection of 
knowledge: just as the ever is stability of being, and immortality is stability of 
life; for it is inextinguishable life. In like manner memory is stability of 
knowledge. As, therefore, our soul does not possess infinite power according 
to knowledge, though it does according to life, hence oblivion intervening, 
reminiscence is a certain regeneration as it were of knowledge. Memory 
likewise first subsists in intellect, because intellect always understands and 
abides in itself; but secondarily in divine souls, as possessing transitive 
intellections, and not knowing all things without time, and collectively; and it 
subsists, in the third place, in our souls, in which oblivion also intervenes. 
Memory likewise is similar to eternity, perpetually subsisting about the same; 
but reminiscence, to time, through its transition. 

But as Socrates shows from reminiscence that the soul subsisted prior to the 
body, the following Platonic arguments in defence of the soul’s pre-existence 
are offered to the earnest consideration of the reader. Unless the soul then had 
a being prior to her connexion with the present body, she never would be led 
to search after knowledge. For if the objects of her investigation were things 
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which she had never before been acquainted with, how could she ever be 
certain that she detected them? Indeed it would be as impossible on this 
hypothesis for the soul to know any thing about them, even when she 
perceived them, as it would be to tell the meaning of the words of an unknown 
language on hearing them pronounced. The Peripatetics, in order to subvert 
this consequence, have recourse to an intellect in capacity, which is the passive 
recipient of all forms. The doubt however still remains. For how does this 
intellect understand? For it must either understand the things which it already 
knows, or things which it does not know. But the Stoics assert, that natural 
. conceptions are the causes of our investigating and discovering truth. If, 
therefore, these conceptions are in capacity, we ask the same question as before; 
but if they are in energy, why do we investigate things which we know? 
Lastly, the Epicureans affirm that anticipations are the causes of our 
investigations. If then they say that these anticipations subsist distinctly, 
investigation must be vain; but if indistinctly, why do we seek after any thing 
besides these anticipations? Or, in other words, why do we seek after distinct 
knowledge, of which we have no anticipation? 

Again, there are numberless instances of persons that are terrified at certain 
animals, such as cats, lizards, and tortoises, without knowing the cause of their 
terror. Thus the nephews of Berius, says Olympiodorus, that were accustomed 
to hunt bears and lions, could not endure the sight of a cock. The same author 
adds, that a certain apothecary could look undisturbed at asps and snakes, but 
was so exceedingly frightened at a wasp, that he would run from it crying 
aloud, and stupefied with terror. Thus too, says he, Themison the physician 
could apply himself to the cure of every disease except the hydrophobia; but 
if any person only mentioned this disease, he would be immediately agitated, 
and suffer in a manner similar to those afflicted with this malady. Now it is 
impossible to assign any other satisfactory cause of all this, than a reminiscence 
of having suffered through these animals in a prior state of existence. 

Further still, infants are not seen to laugh for nearly three weeks after their 
birth, but pass the greatest part of this time in sleep; however, in their sleep 
they are often seen both to laugh and cry. But how is it possible that this can 
any otherwise happen than through the soul being agitated by the whirling 
motions of the animal nature, and moved in conformity to the passions which 
it had experienced in another life? Besides, our looking into ourselves, when 
we are endeavouring to discover any truth, evinces that we inwardly contain 
truth, though concealed in the darkness of oblivion. The delight too which 
attends our discovery of truth, sufficiently proves that this discovery is nothing 
more than a recognition of something most eminently allied to our nature, and 
which had been, as it were, lost in the middle space of time, between our 
former knowledge of the truth and the recovery of that knowledge. For the 
perception of a thing perfectly unknown and unconnected with our nature, 
would produce terror instead of delight; and things are pleasing only in 
proportion as they possess something known and domestic to the natures by 
which they are known. 
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19 (See page 258, line 79d) Olympiodorus here inquires how Plato calls 
prudence a passion of the soul. To which he replies, that all the virtues are 
passions. For it is evident, says he, that things which participate suffer. Hence 
also being, considered as participating The One, is said by Plato to suffer or be 
passive to The One. Since, therefore, the soul participates of the prudence 
which subsists in intellect, or, in other words, of intellectual prudence, on this 
account he calls prudence the passion of the soul. Or we may say, that since 
the whole soul is through the whole of itself self-motive, so far as it moves itself 
it acts, but so far as it is moved it suffers. 


20 (See page 260, line 81c) The irrational nature is the image of the rational 
soul. This nature also is corporeal, consisting of a corporeal life, and a certain 
body more attenuated than this visible body. This image, Plato says, becomes 
heavy, and is seen about sepulchres. Hence souls that are still bound to the 
visible nature through a strong propensity to body, are said to follow this 
phantom; and thus they become visible through participation of the visible, or 
sympathy towards it. But such souls, says Olympiodorus, are not only willing, 
but are compelled to wander about sepulchres, as a punishment of their 
sympathy about the body. He adds, that the image having a connate desire 
towards the outward body, sometimes also draws to it the soul, with the 
consent of Justice. 


21 (See page 265, line 85e) Harmony has a triple subsistence. For it is either 
harmony itself, or it is that which is first harmonized, and which is such 
according to the whole of itself; or it is that which is secondarily harmonized, 
and which partially participates of harmony. The first of these must be 
assigned to intellect, the second to soul, and the third to body. This last too 
is corruptible, because it subsists in a subject; but the other two are 
incorruptible, because they are neither composites, nor dependent on a subject. 
Simmias, therefore, reasons falsely in what he here says, in consequence of 
looking to the third species of harmony only. Hence, the rational soul is 
analogous to a musician, but the animated body to harmonized chords: for the 
former has a subsistence separate, but the latter inseparable from the musical 
instrument. 


22 (See page 273, line 93d) As every rational soul is an incorporeal harmony 
separate from a subject, it does not admit of intensions and remissions; and, 
therefore, one rational soul is neither more nor less harmony than another, so 
far as each is essentially harmony. One soul, however, may be more similar to 
intellect, or harmony itself, than another, and, so far as it is more similar, will 
be more harmony in energy. Hence, virtue may be considered as the concord, 
and vice as the discord, of the rational and irrational nature; the former being 
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produced from the rational harmonizing the irrational part, in consequence of 
being a harmony more energetic; and the latter arising from the irrational being 
unharmonized by the rational part, because in this case the essential harmony 
of the soul is more dormant than energetic. The reasoning, therefore, of 
Socrates does not apply to that harmony which is separate, but to that which 
is inseparable from body. 


23 (See page 274, line 95a) "Cadmus," says Olympiodorus, "is the sublunary 
world, as being Dionysiacal, on which account Harmony is united to the God, 
and as being the father of the four Bacchuses. But they make the four elements 
to be Dionysiacal, viz. fre, to be Semele; earth, Agave, tearing in pieces her own 
offspring; water, Ino; and lastly, air, Autonoe". There is great beauty in 
conjoining Harmonia, or Harmony, the daughter of Venus and Mars, with 
Cadmus. For Venus is the cause of all the harmony and analogy in the 
universe, and beautifully illuminates the order and communion of all mundane 
concerns. But Mars excites the contrarieties of the universe, that the world 
may exist perfect and entire from all its parts. The progeny, therefore, of these 
two Divinities must be the concordant discord or harmony of the sublunary 
world. But Socrates (as Forster well observes in his notes on this dialogue) 
represents Cebes as another Cadmus, because, according to his doctrine, men 
after they are buried, like the teeth of the serpent slain by Cadmus, will revive 
in another form, and in a short time like the Cadmzan men will entirely 
perish. 


24 (See page 288, line 107b) Simmias says this, in consequence of not having 
arrived at the summit of philosophical attainments, and, therefore, not seeing 
the full force of this fifth argument of Socrates. For it possesses a most 
wonderful and invincible strength; and by those that understand it will be 
acknowledged to have all the force of geometrical demonstration. Socrates 
himself insinuates as much as this, when he says in reply to Simmias, that by 
sufficiently investigating the hypotheses on which this argument is founded, we 
shall follow reason in as great a degree as is possible to man, and at length 
make no further inquiry. That is, we shall at length perceive this truth by the 
projecting energies of intellect, which is a degree of evidence, as I have already 
observed in the Introduction to this dialogue, superior to that of any tradition 
however divine. 


25 (See page 288, line 107d) Since there are in the universe, says 
Olympiodorus, things which subsist differently at different times, and since 
there are also natures which are conjoined with the superessential unities, it is 
necessary that there should be a certain middle genus, which is neither 
immediately suspended from Deity, nor subsists differently at different times 
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according to better and worse, but which is always perfect, and does not depart 
from its proper virtue; and is immutable indeed, but is not conjoined with the 
superessential. The whole of this genus is demoniacal. There are also different 
genera of demons: for they are placed under the mundane Gods. The highest 
of these subsists according to the one of the Gods, which is called an unific and 
divine genus of demons. The next according to the intellect which is 
suspended from Deity, and is called intellectual. The third subsists according 
to soul, and is called rational. The fourth according to nature, which is 
denominated physical. The fifth according to body, which is called corporeal- 
formed. And the sixth according to matter, and this is denominated material. 
Or after another manner it may be said, Olympiodorus adds, that some of these 
are celestial, others ethereal, others aérial, others aquatic, others terrestrial, and 
others subterranean. With respect to this division, it is evident that it is derived 
from the parts of the universe. But irrational demons originate from the aérial 
governors, whence also the Oracle’ says, "being the charioteer of the aérial, 
terrestrial and aquatic dogs.” 
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Our guardian demons, however, belong to that order of demons which 1s 
arranged under the Gods that preside over the ascent and descent of souls. 


26 (See page 288, line 107d) Olympiodorus observes here, that the demon 
endeavours to lead the soul, as exciting its conceptions and phantasies; at the 
same time, however, yielding to the self-motive power of the soul. But in 
consequence of the demon exciting, one soul follows voluntarily, another 
violently, and another according to a mode subsisting between these. 
Olympiodorus further observes that there is one demon who leads the soul to 
its judges from the present life; another, who is ministrant to the judges, giving 
completion, as it were, to the sentence which 1s passed; and a third who is again 
allotted the guardianship of life. 


27 (See page 289, line 108c) With respect to the earth which is here 
mentioned, Olympiodorus informs us, that some of the ancients considered it 
as incorporeal, others as corporeal, and each of these in a twofold respect. For 
those who considered it as incorporeal said that it was either an idea, or nature; 
but of those who considered it as corporeal, some asserted that it was the whole 
world, and others the sublunary region. Plato, however, as is evident from the 
text, appears to speak of this our earth. 
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Olympiodorus adds, that as the earth is a pleroma' of the universe, it is a 
God. For, if the universe is a God, it is evident that the parts from which it 
derives its completion must also be Gods. Besides, if the earth contains 
Divinities, much more must it be itself a God, as Timzus also says. Hence, 
intellect and a rational soul must be suspended from it, and consequently it 
must have a luciform prior to this apparent body. 

Again, that the universe is spherical, may be shown from its final cause. For 
a sphere imitates The One, because it ts the best and most indissoluble of 
figures, as being free from angles, and the most capacious of all things. This is 
‘also evident from its paradigmatic cause, because animal itself, or the extremity 
of the intelligible order, to which looking, the demiurgus fabricated the world, 
is all-perfect. And further still, this is evident from its producing cause. For 
the demiurpus made it to be perpetual and indissoluble, and both the circle and 
sphere are figures of this kind. 

Further still, as every part of the whole, which ranks as a whole, imitates the 
universe in the whole and the all, so likewise in figure. Every whole, therefore, 
in the universe, is spherical, and consequently this must also be true of the 
earth. It is likewise evident that the earth is in the middle. For, if the universe 
is spherical, it subsists about the centre: the parts of the universe, therefore, 
which rank as wholes will also subsist about centres, and consequently this will 
be the case with the earth. Let it, however, be admitted, that it subsists about 
a centre, but whence is it evident that it subsists about the centre of the 
universe? We reply, that if it is the most gross of all the bodies, it will be the 
last of them; for the most attenuated of bodies, as being able to pervade 
through each other, possess the higher place, conformably to the order of 
attenuation; and the earth the lower. 


28 (See page 290, line 109a) That the earth is very great, says Olympiodorus, 
is evident from the Atlantic island surpassing in magnitude both Asia and 
Libya. It is also evident from the putrefaction of the places which we inhabit, 
since such places cannot rank as first. It is likewise evident from the summits 
of things secondary wishing to be assimilated to the extremities of things prior 
to them; so that the summit of earth must be attenuated and pellucid, similar 
to the most precious stones and metals. And lastly, this is evident from the 
profundity of the hollows in which we dwell, and the height of the mountains; 
for these evince that the spheric superficies of the earth is larger than that 
which is generally considered as its surface. On this summit of the earth, 
therefore, the true heavens are visible. They are also seen near, and not 
through zther only, and with more beautiful eyes. According to Ammonius 
Hermeas, too, whom Olympiodorus calls the Interpreter, the stars themselves, 
as I have before observed, are not seen by us here, but inflammations of them 
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in the air. And perhaps, says he, this is the meaning of that assertion of 
Heraclitus, “enkindling measures and extinguishing measures." For he certainly 
did not say this of the sun itself, but of the sun with reference to us. 
Olympiodorus further observes, that there is a triple division of the earth, 
according to the three Saturnian deities Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto: for to 
these, says Homer, heaven and earth are common. But if common, it is evident 
that these two are divided among them. Hence, in the heavens, the inerratic 
sphere belongs to Jupiter; from thence, as far as to the sphere of the sun, to 
Neptune; and the remaining part of the heavens to Pluto. If there is also a 
division of the earth according to the universe, it must be divided into celestial, 
terrestrial, and middle. For Olympian earth is honoured, as well as that which 
is properly terrestrial. There must, therefore, be a certain middle earth. If, 
likewise, there is a division of the earth conformably to that of an animal, for 
the earth is an animal, it must be divided into the head, middle parts, and feet. 
It is also beautifully observed by Olympiodorus, that each of the elements has 
the dodecahedron in common, as preparatory to becoming a sphere. Hence, 
says he, the earth has from itself the cubic, water the icosahedric, air the 
octahedric, and fire the pyramid; but from the supermundane Gods the 
dodecahedron is imparted to all of them, as preparatory to intellectual 
participation, which is sphericity, or the reception of a spherical figure. 


29 (See page 291, line 110b) The earth is distinguished with colours, says 
Olympiodorus, according to the physical variety of colours; according to the 
defluxions of celestial illuminations from Mars and the Sun; and according to 
incorporeal lives, which proceed as far as to sensible beauty. With respect to 
the elements likewise on the summit of the earth, water there is as vapour, and 
as moist air; but air is ether, and æther is the summit of zther. If, also, there 
are mountains there, it is evident, says he, that from their nearness they reach 
the heavens. In short, he adds, the zthers of the elements are there, as the 
Chaldzan oracles say. 


30 (See page 292, line 111a) These forms of life, says Olympiodorus, on the 
summit of the earth, subsist between the forms of perpetual animals and those ` 
that live but for a short time. For a medium ts every where necessary. But the 
excellent temperature of the seasons and the elements causes the inhabitants 
there to die easily, and to live long. And what is there wonderful in this, says 
Olympiodorus, since this in a certain respect is the case with the A:thiopians, 
through the symmetry of the air? He adds, if also Aristotle relates, that a man 
lived here without sleep, and nourished by the solar-form air alone, what ought 
we to think of the inhabitants which are there? Kau n Oaupagcroy, ort xa ot 
AcBtoxeg wbe WC exovor ĉa THY Twv AEpwY GULpETpLAY. Kau EL EvTAVOA LOTOpEt 
AptororeAng avOpwrov auxvoy kart povy TH noerder TOEPOpEVOY MEPL, TL XPT 
wept Twv eket orveodat. [137.4 - 5] 
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31 (See page 293, line 112b) As fire, water, and air, are in the middle of the 
earth, much vapour must be there, as Olympiodorus justly observes, water 
being analysed into vapour through fire. Earth also being an animal, and 
living, must be willing to respire, as it were, and must make certain refluxes by 
its inspirations and expirations. Further still, its luciform must be its first 
vehicle, and its apparent must be this corporeal bulk. It must, therefore, 
require a middle, or aërial vehicle, the province of which is to cherish and 
move more attenuated bodies, through its all-various motion. 

Olympiodorus further observes, that of Tartarus, and Earth which is 
conjoined with Heaven, Typhon, Echidna, and Python, form as it were a 
certain Chaldaic triad, the inspective guardian of all inordinate fabrication. [See 
also TTS vol. VII, p. 43.] 


32 (See page 294, line 112e) The four rivers which are here mentioned are, 
says Olympiodorus, according to the Interpreter (e. Ammonius Hermeas), the 
four elements in Tartarus. Of these Ocean is water; Cocytus, or rather Styx, 
is earth; Pyriphlegethon is fire; and Acheron is air. But Styx is opposed to 
Pyriphlegethon, as heat to cold; and Acheron to Ocean, as air to water. Hence 
also Orpheus’ calls the Acherusian lake aérial. However, says Olympiodorus, 
the position of the rivers does not correspond to this interpretation. For 
Ocean is first, and in the higher place. Under this is Acheron. Under this 
again, Pyriphlegethon; and in the last place, Cocytus. Besides, all of them are 
called rivers, though the elements are different. It is better therefore, says he, 
to consider the allotments, and the places themselves of souls, as receiving a 
fourfold division, according to depth. And prior to the places, we should 
consider the divine idioms, viz. the definitive, according to Ocean; the cathartic, 
according to Acheron; that which punishes through heat, according to 
Pyriphlegethon; and that which punishes through cold, according to Cocytus. 


33 (See page 295, line 113e) Let not the reader imagine, that by the word 
never, here, an eternal duration is implied; for Divinity does not punish the 
soul as if influenced by anger, but, like a good physician, for the sake of healing 
the maladies which she has contracted through guilt. We must say, therefore, 
as Olympiodorus well observes, that the incurable soul is punished eternally, 
calling eternity her life and the partial period of her existence. “For, in reality 
(says he), souls which have offended in the highest degree cannot be sufficiently 
purified in one period, but are continually in life, as it were, in Tartarus; and 
this period is called by Plato eternity." 


t Ato kai Orny Axepototav Ayuyny aepiav kaher. (Fr. 125] 
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34 (See page 300, line 118a) The meaning of the Attic symbols respecting 
those that die is, according to Olympiodorus, as follows: The closing of the 
mouth and eyes signifies the cessation of external energy, and the conversion 
of the soul to that which is inward. The being laid on the earth recalls to our 
memory, that the soul is conjoined with wholes. The washing of the dead 
body indicates purification from generation. The anointing the parts of the 
body signifies a divulsion from the dark mire of matter, and that divine 
inspiration is evocated. But the burning signifies the being led to that which 
is on high, and to an impartible nature. And the being laid in the earth 
indicates a conjunction with intelligibles. Trvywy ovpBora Ta rept ToVÇ 
QHOLKOMEVOUG NQTPLOA QATTLKA. TO MEY OVV KOpvELY, TOU RAVEL pev TNG ew 
EVEPYELAG, *ApoG ĝe Ty eow EmtoTpederv. To de Ext yoo TıÂevart Tov 
QAVAMLLYNOKELY ONWS av TAÇ oñaç n Wuyn ovvadbern. To de ovELY, TO 
axoxabaipery TNG yervecews. To Ôe puptfery, To AXoOAAaY uev Tov BopBopou TC 
VANG, THY Oe Oecav Extxvocay ApoxaAEeroGat. TO bE KQLELY, TO REPLAYELV ELC TO 
Qvw, KAL TO AEPLOTOV. TO Se evTievan TY yy TO GuvaRTELY TOC vonto. [150. 
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THE 
GORGIAS 


A DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


THE PRINCIPLES 
WHICH LEAD TO POLITICAL FELICITY 


INTRODUCTION 


It is necessary in the first place, says Olympiodorus,' to investigate the 
dramatic apparatus of the dialogue; in the second place, its scope; in the 
third place, the division of it; in the fourth place, the persons in it, and 
the analogy of the persons; and in the fifth place, (that which is 
investigated by many, though it does not deserve to be discussed, and 
was not doubted by men of greater antiquity,) on what account Plato 


introduces Gorgias here, who was very far from being contemporary 
with Socrates. 


The dramatic apparatus then is as follows: Gorgias, the Leontine, came 
from the Leontines in Sicily, as an ambassador to the Athenians, 


respecting a confederation, and the war against the Syracusians. He had 
also with him Polus, who delighted in rhetoric; and he dwelt in the 


house of Callicles, the public orator of the Athenians. This Callicles, 
too, was delighted with skilful rhetoricians, but made pleasure the end 
of life, and deceived the Athenians, always addressing them in the 
language of Demosthenes, "What do you wish? What shall I write? In 
what can I gratify you?" Gorgias, therefore, displayed his art, and so 
captivated the Athenian people, that they called the days in which he 
exhibited festivals, and his periods lamps. Whence Socrates, perceiving 
the people thus deceived, and being able to extend good to all the youth, 
formed the design of saving the souls both of the Athenians and of 
Gorgias himself. Taking, therefore, with him Chezrepho the 
philosopher, who is mentioned by Aristophanes, they went to the house 
of Callicles, and there their conferences and investigations of theorems 


took place. But he went with Chzrepho, and did not go alone, that he 
might show how scientific men conducted themselves and discoursed. 


And thus much for the apparatus of the dialogue. 

With respect to its scope, it has appeared to be different to different 
persons. For some say that the design of Plato was to discourse 
concerning rhetoric; and they inscribe it "Gorgias, or concerning 
Rhetoric;" but improperly: for they characterize the whole from a part. 
Others again say, that the dialogue is concerning justice and injustice; 
showing that the just are happy, and the unjust unfortunate and 
miserable. Likewise, that by how much the more unjust a man 1s, by 
so much the more is he miserable; that in proportion as his injustice 1s 
extended by time, in such proportion is he more miserable; and that if 
it were immortal, he would be most miserable. These too receive the 


t In his MS. Scholia on this Dialogue. 
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scope of the dialogue from a part, viz. from the arguments against Polus. 
Others say that its scope is to speak concerning the demiurgus. But 
these also collect the scope from a part; because in the fable in the latter 
part of this dialogue the demiurgus is mentioned. These, however, speak 
absurdly, and foreign from the purpose. We say, therefore, that its 
scope is to discourse concerning the principles which conduct us to political 
felicity. : 

Since, then, we have mentioned principles and a polity, let us speak 
concerning principles universally, and concerning political felicity, and 
also what the principles are of the political sctence. The principles, 
therefore, of every thing are six. Matter, as with a carpenter wood. 
Form, the writing table, or something of this kind. That which makes, 
as the carpenter himself. The paradigm, that to which directing his 
phantasy, he made the table. The instrument, the saw perhaps, or the 
axe. And the end, that on account of which it was made. The 
multitude, therefore, and rhetoricians, not looking to truth, say that the 
matter of the political science is the body which is preserved; the form, 
luxury; the producing cause, rhetoric; the paradigm, a tyranny; the 
instrument, persuasion; and the end, pleasure. And such are their 
assertions. We however say that the matter is soul, and this not the 
rational, but that which consists of three’ parts: for it imitates a polity. 
And as in cities there are governors, soldiers, and mercenaries; so, in us, 
reason is analogous to the governor; anger to the soldier, subsisting as 
a medium, and being obedient to reason, but commanding and ranking 
the mercenaries, that is desire. The matter, therefore, is the soul 
considered as divided into three parts. For the political character wishes 
to be angry and to desire, with respect to such things as are proper, and 
when it 1s proper. Just as the lowest string of a musical instrument 
accords with the highest, and emits the same sound with it, though more 
acute. For thus desire is conjoined with reason. But the form is justice 
and temperance. The producing cause is a philosophic life. But the 
paradigm is the world. For the political philosopher arranges all things 
in imitation of the universe, which is replete with excellent order. For 
this universe is order (xoopoc) according to Plato, and not disorder 
(kooma). Manners and discipline are the instrument. And the end is 
good. It must, however, be observed, that good is twofold, one of 
which pertains to us in the present life, but the other we possess 


' te. Of reason, anger, and desire. 
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hereafter.’ Political good, therefore, belongs to us in the present, but 
theoretic good will be our portion in another life. To Gorgias, therefore, 
the discourse is about the producing cause; to Polus, about the formal; 
and to Callicles, about the final. Nor is it wonderful if all appear to be 
in all. For in the producing cause the rest are found, and in the others 
all: for there is a certain communion among them, and they pervade 
through each other. But they derive their order from that which 
abounds. 

Hence, therefore, the division of the dialogue becomes apparent. For 
. it is divided into three parts: into the discourse with Gorpias; into that 
with Polus; and into that with Callicles. It is necessary also to observe, 
that justice and temperance are peculiarly said to be the form of the 
political science. For it is necessary to know that all the virtues 
contribute to political felicity, but especially these two. Hence Plato 
always makes mention of these, as being neglected by men. For they 
wish to know the other two, though not perfectly, yet fictitiously, and 
under a false appellation. Hence they say, Such a one is a prudent man; 
he knows how to enrich himself. And in a similar manner with respect 
to fortitude; but they neglect the other two. There is, however, 
occasion for these, since they proceed through all the parts of the soul. 
For as he who in the city performs his proper work, and gives to every 
man that which is his due, is said to be just; in like manner justice rules 
in the soul, when reason, anger, and desire, respectively perform the 
office accommodated to each. If this be the case, temperance then 
subsists in the soul, when each part does not desire that which is foreign 
to its nature. 

In the next place, it is worth while to inquire into the number and 
analogy of the persons. Five persons, therefore, are introduced, viz. 
Socrates, Cherepho, Gorgias, Polus, and Callicles. Of these, Socrates is 
analogous to that which is intellectual and scientific; Chzrepho to right 
opinion; Gorgias to distorted opinion; for he was not entirely 
vanquished by injustice, but was dubious whether he should be 
persuaded or not. But Polus is analogous to injustice, and to one who 
is alone ambitious; and Callicles is analogous to a swinish nature, and 
which is a lover of pleasure. Some, however, doubt on what account 
the orators are three, but the philosophers two; and why the number of 
the orators in indivisible, but that of the philosophers divisible. We 


' Though a few are able to exercise the theoretic as well as the political virtues in the 
present life, yet we can only possess the good of the former in perfection hereafter. - For 
an accurate account of these virtues, see the Notes on the Phedo [p. 309]. 


t For three, being an odd number, in indivisible. 
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say, however, that this in not true. For Socrates imitates the monad' 
looking to The One. And divinity (or The One) is simple, produced 
from nothing. Hence the hymn to him says, "From whom all things 
emerge into light; but thy subsistence alone is not on account of any 
thing."* Chzrepho also imitates the monad, but that which is material 
and inseparable from matter; but Socrates the separate monad. And as 
subordinate do not proceed to better, or better to subordinate natures, 
without a medium, on this account Chezrepho has a middle order; and 
consequently it is incumbent on him to transmit that which the 
extremes possess. 

It now remains to inquire how Plato makes mention of Gorgias. I say, 
therefore, in the first place, that there is nothing absurd in a writer 
recording unknown men, and introducing them as discoursing with each 
other. And, in the second place, we say that Socrates and Gorpias were 
contemporaries. For Socrates lived in the third year of the 77th 
Olympiad: and Empedocles the Pythagorean, the preceptor of Gorgias, 
associated with him. To which we may add, that Gorgias wrote a 
treatise concerning Nature, not inelegant, in the 84th Olympiad; so that 
this was twenty-eight or a few more years before Socrates. Besides, 
Plato, in the Thecetetus, says that Socrates, when a very young man, met 
with Parmenides, when he was very much advanced in years, and found 
him to be a most profound man. But Parmenides was the preceptor of 
Empedocles, who was the preceptor of Gorgias. And Gorgias was very 
old: for, according to history, he died in the one-hundred-and-ninth year 
of his age. So that these two lived about the same time. 

I shall only observe, in addition to what Olympiodorus has said, that 
Plato does not condemn all orators, but those only who study to 
persuade their hearers to embrace whatever they please, whether it be 
good or bad, false or true; such as were Lysias the Theban, Tisias, and 
Gorgias. But, in the Phedrus, he prefers Pericles and Isocrates to all the 
other orators, because they combined eloquence with philosophy. He 
also adds, that a legitimate orator ought to understand the reasons of 
things, the laws of manners, the powers of words, and the different 
dispositions of men; that he should know how to compose words 
adapted, as much as possible, to the genius of his hearers; and that he 
should not be so anxious that what he says may be pleasing to men, as 
that it may be acceptable to Divinity. 


t The monad is the united subsistence of separated multitude; but The One is the 
summit of multitude. 


+ EE ov tavta redynvn: av 5° ovdevoc ovvexa pouvoc. 
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THE 
GORGIAS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


CALLICLES, CHAREPHO, 


SOCRATES, GORGIAS, 
AND POLUS 


CAL. In this manner, Socrates, they say it is requisite to engage in war 
and contention. 

Soc. But have we not, according to the proverb, come after the 
festival? and are we not late? 

CAL. And, indeed, after a very elegant festival. For Gorgias, a little 
before, exhibited to us many and beautiful things. 

Soc. But Chzrepho, O Callicles, was the cause of our being so late: 
for he compelled us to waste our time in the forum. 

CHAR. It is, however, of no consequence, Socrates: for I can apply a 
remedy, as Gorpias is my friend, who either now, or at some future 
time, will, if you please, exhibit the same things to us. 

CAL. But what, Chzrepho, does Socrates desire to hear Gorgias? 

CHAR. We are certainly come hither for this very purpose. 

CAL. Whenever, therefore, you please, come to me at my house: for 
Gorgias resides with me, and will exhibit to you whatever you desire. 

SOC. You speak well, Callicles. But will he be willing to discourse 
with us now? For I wish to inquire of the man what the power of his 
art is, and what it is he professes and teaches. But the other things 
which you speak of, he may show us some other time. 

CAL. There is nothing like asking’ him, Socrates: for this 1s one of the 
things which he exhibited. He, therefore, just now promised all that are 
in the house, that he would answer any question that might be asked 
him. 

Soc. You certainly speak well. Ask him, therefore, Cherepho. 

CHAR. What must I ask him? 

Soc. What he is. 

CHAR. How do you say? 
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Soc. Just as, if he should happen to be an artificer of shoes, he would 
answer you that he was a shoemaker. Or do you not understand what 
I say? 

CHAR. I do; and 1 will ask him. Tell me, O Gorgias, did Callicles 
here say true, that you promised to answer whatever should be asked 
your 

GORG. He spoke truth, Chzrepho: for I just now made this promise: 
and I say that no one has asked me any thing new for many years. 

CHAR. You will, therefore, answer easily, Gorgias. 

GORG. We shall make trial of this, Chzrepho. 

POL. Do so, by Jupiter: but if you please, Chzrepho, discourse with 
me: for Gorgias appears to me to be weary; as he has just now discussed 
many particulars. 

CHAR. But what, Polus, do you think that you can answer better than 
Gorgias? 

POL. Of what consequence 1s it, if you are answered sufficiently? 

CHAR. It is of no consequence: but, since you are willing, answer me. 

POL. Ask. 

CHAR. I ask you then, if Gorgias were knowing in that art’ in which 
his brother Herodicus is skilled, by what name we might justly call him? 
Might we not call him the same as his brother? 

POL. Entirely so. 

CHAR. Calling him, therefore, a physician, we should rightly 
denominate him? 

POL. We should. 

CHAR. But if he were skilled in that art in which Aristopho, the son 
of Aglaophon, is skilled, or his brother, what should we then rightly call 
him? 

POL. Evidently, a painter. 

CHAR. But now, since he is knowing in a certain art, what can we 
properly call him? 

POL. O Chezrepho! there are many arts in men which are from skill’ 
skilfully discovered. For skill causes our life to proceed according to art; 
but unskilfulness according to fortune. Of each of these, different 
persons differently participate: but the best participate of the best; in the 
number of which is Gorgias here, who participates of the most beautiful 
of arts. 

Soc. Polus, Gorgias, appears to be very well furnished for discourse; 
but he does not fulfil his promise to Chzrepho. 

GORG. In what principally, Socrates? 
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SOC. He does not appear to me altogether to answer what he was 
asked. 

GORG. But do you, if you please, ask him. 

Soc. Not if you yourself would be willing to answer me; for this 
would be much more agreeable to me. For it is evident to me that 
Polus, from what he said, has applied himself more to what is called the 
rhetoric art than to the art of discourse. 

POL. Why do you say so, Socrates? 

SOC. Because, Polus, when Chzrepho asked you in what art Gorgias 
was skilled, you praised indeed his art, as if any one had blamed it, but 
you did not say what the art itself is. 

POL. Did I not answer, that it was the most beautiful of arts? 

Soc. Very much so. But no one asked you concerning the quality of 
the art of Gorgias, but what it was, and what Gorgias ought to be called; 
in the same manner as Chzrepho proposed to you before, and you 
answered him beautifully, and with brevity. Now, therefore, inform me 
in the same manner, what the art of Gorgias is, and what we ought to 
call Gorgias. Or rather, do you, O Gorgias, tell us yourself what we 
ought to call you, as knowing 1n a certain art. 

GORG. A person skilled in rhetoric. 

SOC. Ought we, therefore, to call you a rhetorician? 

GORG. And a good one, Socrates, if you wish to give me a name; 
which, as Homer says, I pray may be the case. 

Soc. But I do wish. 

GORG. Denominate me, therefore. 

Soc. Shall we say too, that you are able to make other rhetoricians? 

GORG. I profess this not only here, but elsewhere. 

Soc. Are you willing therefore, Gorgias, we should proceed in the 
mode of discourse we just now adopted, viz. by question and answer, 
employing on some other occasion that prolixity of speech which Polus 
just now began to use? But do not deceive me in what you promised, 
but be willing to answer with brevity what is asked you. 

GORG. There are, Socrates, certain answers which must necessarily be 
prolix: however, I will endeavour to answer you in the shortest manner 
possible. For this 1s one of the things which I profess, viz. that no one 
can say the same things in fewer words than myself. 

Soc. I have occasion, Gorgias, for this brevity: and I request that you 
will now give me a specimen of it, reserving prolixity of speech for 
another time. 

GORG. I will give you a specimen; and such a one that you will say 
you never heard a shorter discourse. 
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SOc. Come, then (for you say that you are knowing in the rhetorical 
art, and that you can make others rhetoricians), is not rhetoric 
conversant with a certain thing, in the same manner as the weaving art 
is employed about the making of garments? 

GORG. It 1s. 

Soc. And is not music, therefore, conversant with the production of 
melodies? 

GORG. Yes. 

Soc. By Juno, Gorgias, I am delighted with your answers, because 
they are the shortest possible. 

GORG. I entirely think, Socrates, that I shall give you satisfaction in 
this respect. 

SOC. You speak well. But answer me in this manner respecting the 
rhetorical art, and inform me of what thing it is the science. 

GORG. Of discourses. 

Soc. Of what discourses, Gorgias? Is it of such discourses as those 
employ who show the sick by what mode of living they may become 
well? 

GORG. It 1s not. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, is not conversant with all 
discourses. 

GORG. It certainly is not. 

SOC. But yet it enables men to speak. 

GORG. It does. 

SOc. Does it impart the power of intellection in those things in which 
it imparts the ability of speaking? 

GORG. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, the medicinal art, of which we just now 
spoke, render us able to understand and speak about the maladies of the 
sick? 

GORG. Necessarily so. 

Soc. The medicinal art, therefore, as it appears, is conversant with 
discourses. | 

GORG. It 1s. 

Soc. And is it not conversant with discourses about diseases? 

GORG. Especially so. 

Soc. The gymnastic art, therefore, is also conversant with discourses 
about the good and bad habit of bodies. 

GORG. Entirely so. 
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Soc. And, indeed, other arts, O Gorgias, will subsist in this manner. 
For each of them will be conversant with those discourses which are 
employed about that particular thing of which each is the art. 

GORG. It appears so. 

Soc. Why, therefore, do you not call other arts rhetorical, since they 
are conversant with discourses, and you call this very thing which ts 
employed about discourses, rhetoric? 

GORG. Because, Socrates, all the science of other arts is conversant, as 
I may say, with manual and such-like operations; but nothing belonging 
to the rhetorical art is manual, since all its action and authority subsist 
through discourses. On this account, I think that the rhetorical art is 
conversant with discourses, and I affirm that in this I speak rightly. 

Soc. I understand what kind of an art you wish to call it; but perhaps 
I may comprehend it yet still more clearly. However, answer me. Have 
we not arts? 

GORG. Yes. 

Soc. 1 think that, with respect to all the arts, some are very much 
employed in operation, and stand very little in need of discourse; but 
others do not require it at all, but accomplish their design in silence; 
such as the arts of painting and statuary, and many others. You appear, 
therefore, to me to say that the rhetorical art is not conversant with 
such arts as these. Or do you not? 

GORG. You apprehend my meaning very well, Socrates. 

Soc. But there are other arts which accomplish the whole of their 
intention through discourse, and either require, as I may say, nothing of 
operation, or very little, such as the arithmetic, logistic, pettutic,’ and 
many other arts; some of which have discourses nearly equal to their 
operations; but with many the discourses surpass the operations: and, 
universally, all their action and authority subsist through discourses. 
You appear to me to say that rhetoric ranks among things of this last 
kind. 

GORG. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Yet I do not think you are willing to call rhetoric any one of 
these, though you said that the rhetorical art was that which possessed 
its authority through discourse. For some one disposed to be 
troublesome might ask, Do you therefore, Gorgias, say that the 
arithmetical is the rhetorical art? But I do not think that you call either 
the arithmetical, or the geometrical, the rhetorical art. 

GorG. You think rightly, Socrates, and apprehend me perfectly well. 


| The art of chess. 


Soc. Now, therefore, complete the answer to my question. For, since 
rhetoric is one of those arts which very much use discourse, and there 
are other arts of this kind, endeavour to tell us about what particular 
thing in discourse the authority of rhetoric is exercised. Just as if any 
one should ask me respecting the arts which I lately mentioned, O 
Socrates, what is the arithmetical art, I should say as you did just now, 
that it is one of the arts which possesses all its power through discourse. 
And if he should again ask me about what it is conversant, I should 
answer, About the knowledge of the even and the odd, viz. what the 
nature is of each. But if he should further ask me, What do you call the 
logistic art? I should answer, that this also is one of those arts which 
possess all their authority through discourse. And if he should ask me 
about what it is conversant, I should answer, like those who write 
decrees in the Senate-house, that the logistic in other respects subsists in 
the same manner as the arithmetical art (for each is employed about the 
even and the odd); but that it differs in this, that it considers the amount 
of the even and the odd, both with respect to themselves and to each 
other. And if any one should ask me about what the discourses of 
astronomy are employed, in consequence of my saying that it ranked 
among those arts the whole of whose authority consists in discourse, I 
should say that they are employed about the lation of the stars, of the 
sun and the moon, viz. how they are related to each other with respect 
to swiftness. 

GORG. And you would answer very properly, Socrates. 

Soc. Now then do you answer, Gorgias. For rhetoric is one of those 
arts which accomplish every thing, and derive all their authority through 
discourse. Is ıt not? 

GORG. It ts. 

Soc. Tell me then, what that particular thing is, about which the 
discourses are conversant which rhetoric employs. 

GorG. The greatest and the best, Socrates, of human concerns. 

Soc. But Gorgias, what you now say 1s ambiguous, and in no respect 
clear. For I think you have heard that convivial song, which is sung at 
banquets, in which the singers thus enumerate: that to be well is the best 
thing; but to be beautiful ranks in the second place; and, as the author 
of the song says, to be rich without fraud, in the third place.‘ 

GORG. I have heard it; but why do you say this? 

Soc. Because there those artificers will immediately present 
themselves to you, who are celebrated by the author of this song; wiz. 
the physician, the master of gymnastic, and the collector of wealth. 
And, in the first place, the physician will say: Gorgias, O Socrates, 
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deceives you. For his art is not employed about that which procures the 
greatest good to men, but this is the province of my art. If, therefore, 
I should ask him, What are you who assert these things? he would 
perhaps say that he is a physician. What then do you say? Or is the 
employment of your art the greatest good? How is it possible, perhaps 
he will say, Socrates, it should not, since the work of my art is health? 
For what can be a greater good to men than health? But if after this the 
master of gymnastic should say, I should wonder, Socrates, if Gorgias 
could show you that there is greater good in his art than I can evince 
there is in mine, I should again say to him, And what are you, O man? 
= and what ts your work? he would say, I am a master of gymnastic, and 
my employment consists in rendering the bodies of men beautiful and 
strong. But after the master of gymnastic, the collector of wealth would 
say, despising all others, as it appears to me, Consider, Socrates, whether 
there is any greater good than riches, either with Gorgias, or any other 
person? I should therefore say to him, What then, are you the artificer 
of this good? He would say that he is. And what are you? A collector 
of money. What then? Do you think that riches are the greatest good 
to men? Undoubtedly, he will say. To this we shall reply, Gorgias here 
contends that his art is the cause of greater good than yours. It is 
evident, therefore, that after this he will say, And what is this good? Let 
-Gorpias answer. Think then, Gorgias, that you are thus interrogated by 
them and me, and answer, What is this, which you say is the greatest 
good to men, and of which you are the artificer? 

GORG. That which is in reality, Socrates, the greatest good, and is at 
the same time the cause of liberty to men, and of their being able to rule 
over others in their own city. 

Soc. What then do you say this is? 

GORG. The ability of persuading by words in a court of justice judges, 
in the senate-house senators, and in a public assembly the hearers, and 
in every other convention of a political nature. Likewise through this 
art you will make the physician and the master of gymnastic your slaves. 
And as to the collector of money, it will appear that he exercises his 
employment, not for himself, but for you who are able to speak, and 
persuade the multitude. 

Soc. Now you appear to me, Gorgias, very nearly to evince what 
kind of an art rhetoric is in your opinion: and if I understand you, you 
say that the rhetorical art is an artificer of persuasion, and that the 
whole of its employment and its very summit terminate in this. Or are 
you able to say any thing further respecting rhetoric, than that it is able 
to cause persuasion in the souls of the hearers? 
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GORG. I have nothing further to say, Socrates; but you appear to me 
to have sufficiently defined it. For this is its summit. | 

Soc. But hear, Gorgias. For I well know, as I persuade myself, that 
if ever any one, discoursing with another, wished to know that about 
which he discoursed, this is my case. And I think that you are likewise 
affected in the same manner. 

GORG. But to what purpose is all this, Socrates? 

Soc. I will now tell you. I very clearly perceive that I do not know 
what the rhetorical persuasion is which you speak of, or with what 
particulars it is conversant: and though I conjecture what I think you 
say, and about what you speak, yet I do not the less cease to ask you, 
what you assert rhetorical persuasion to be, and about what it is 
employed. Though I, therefore, suspect that for the sake of which it 
subsists, yet I do not ask on your account, but for the sake of discourse, 
that it may proceed in such a manner as to render apparent in the 
highest degree the subject of the present discussion. For consider 
whether I appear to interrogate you justly: just as I should ask you what 
kind of a painter is Zeuxis, and you should answer me that he paints 
animals, - might I not justly inquire of you, what are the animals which 
he paints, and how he paints them? 

GORG. Entirely so. 

Soc. And would not my inquiry be made on this account, because 
there are many other painters who paint many other animals? 

GORG. It would. 

Soc. But if there were no one besides Zeuxis that painted animals, 
you would have answered properly. 

GORG. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This being the case, then, inform me respecting rhetoric, 
whether it appears to you that the rhetorical art alone produces 
persuasion, or whether this is effected by other arts? But my meaning 
is this: Does he who teaches any thing persuade that which he teaches, 
or not? 

GORG. He does persuade, Socrates, and the most of all things. 

Soc. Again, if we should speak respecting the same arts as we did just 
now, does not the arithmetical art teach us such things as pertain to 
number; and does not an arithmetician do the same? 

GORG. Entirely so. 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, also persuade? 

GORG. He does. 

Soc. The arithmetical art, therefore, is the artificer of persuasion. 

GORG. It appears so. 
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Soc. If, therefore, anyone should ask us what persuasions it produces, 
and about what, we should reply, that it produces preceptive persuasions 
about the quantity of the even and the odd. And in like manner we 
might show, that the other arts which we just now mentioned are 
effective of persuasions, and what these persuasions are, and about what 
they are employed. Or might we not? 

GORG. We might. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, is not alone effective of persuasion. 

GORG. True. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it does not alone effect this, but likewise other 
arts accomplish the same thing, we may justly after this make the 
inquiry concerning the rhetorical art as we did about the painter; viz. 
what kind of persuasion rhetoric produces, and about what its 
persuasion is employed. Or does it not appear to you to be just to 
make such inquiry? 

GORG. It does. 

Soc. Answer then, Gorgias, since this appears to you to be the case. 

GORG. I say, therefore, Socrates, that rhetoric is the cause of the 
persuasion which is produced in courts of justice, and in other public 
associations, as I just now said; and likewise that this persuasion is 
employed about things just and unjust. 

Soc. And I likewise did suspect, Gorgias, that you would give this 
answer respecting rhetorical persuasion. But do not wonder if a little 
after this I shall ask you a thing of such a kind as indeed appears to be 
evident, but which I shall notwithstanding repeat. For, as I before 
observed, I ask not for your sake, but that the discourse may be brought 
to a conclusion in an orderly manner, that we may not accustom 
ourselves by conjecture to snatch from each other what is said. But do 
you finish your hypothesis in such a manner as is most agreeable to you. 

GORG. You appear to me to act rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. Come then, let us also consider this. Do you say that to learn 
is any thing? 

GORG. I do. 

Soc. Again, do you say that to believe is any thing? 

GORG. I do. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does it appear to you, that to learn and to 
believe are the same, and likewise that discipline and faith are the same, 
or that they differ from each other? 

GORG. I think, Socrates, that they differ from each other. 


Soc. And you think well: but you may know that you do so from 
hence. For if any one should ask you, Are here such things Gorgias, as 
false and true belief? you would, I think, say there are. 

GORG. I should. 

Soc. But what, is there such a thing as true and false science? 

GorG. There ts not. 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, that true and false science are not the 
same. 

GORG. True. 

Soc. But those that learn, and those that believe, are persuaded. 

GORG. They are. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we should establish two species 
of persuasion, one of which produces faith without knowledge, but the 
other science? 

GorG. Entirely so. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does the rhetorical art produce persuasion 
in courts of justice, and other numerous assemblies, respecting things 
just and unjust? And is it that persuasion from which faith without 
knowledge is produced, or that from which knowledge arises? 

GORG. It is evident, Socrates, that it is that from which faith is 
produced. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, as it seems, 1s the artificer of the 
persuasion which produces belief, and not of that which teaches 
respecting the just and unjust. 

GORG. It 1s so. 

Soc. A rhetorician, therefore, does not teach courts of justice, and 
other numerous assemblies, respecting things just and unjust, but only 
procures belief concerning these. For he, doubtless, is not able to teach 
so great a multitude in a short time things of such great importance. 

GORG. He, doubtless, is not. 

Soc. But come, let us see what we should say concerning the 
rhetorical art. For I, indeed, as yet am not able to understand what I 
say. When an assembly, then, is held in a city, respecting the choice of — 
physicians, or shipwrights, or any other kind of artists, does the 
rhetorician then do any thing else than refrain from giving his advice? 
For it is evident that, in each election, he who is the most consummate 
artist ought to be chosen. Nor in consultations respecting the building 
of walls, or the construction of ports or docks, will any other advice be 
attended to but that of architects. Nor, again, in the election of 
commanders, or any military order, in times of war, or in deliberations 
respecting the capture of certain places, will rhetoricians be consulted, 
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but those that are skilled in military affairs. Or how do you say, 
Gorgias, respecting things of this kind? For since you say that you are 
a rhetorician, and are able to make other rhetoricians, it is very proper 
to inquire of you about the things pertaining to your art. And believe 
that I shall benefit you by acting in this manner. For, perhaps, some 
one who is now within the house may wish to become your disciple: 
and I nearly perceive a collected multitude who, perhaps, are ashamed 
to interrogate you. These, therefore, being interrogated by me, think 
that you also are asked by them, What would be the consequence, 
Gorgias, if we should associate with you? About what particulars shall 
we be able to give advice to the city? Whether about the just alone and 
the unjust; or respecting those things which Socrates just now 
mentioned? Endeavour, therefore, to answer them. 

GORG. But I will endeavour, Socrates, clearly to unfold to you all the 
power of the rhetorical art. For you have beautifully led the way. For 
you doubtless know that these docks and walls of the Athenians, and 
the structure of the ports, were partly the consequence of the advice of 
Themistocles, and partly of Pericles, but were not built from the advice 
of artificers. 

Soc. These things are said, Gorgias, respecting Themistocles: but | 
myself heard Pericles when he gave us his advice respecting the middle 
wall. 

GORG. And when an election is made respecting the particulars of 
which you speak, you see, Socrates, that rhetoricians are the persons that 
give advice, and whose opinion respecting these things vanquishes. 

Soc. Wondering, therefore, that this is the case, Gorgias, I some time 
ago asked you, what the power of the rhetorical art is. For, while I 
consider it in this manner, it appears to me to be something divine with 
respect to its magnitude. 

GORG. If you knew all, Socrates, you would find, as I may say, that 
it comprehends under itself all powers. But of this I will give you a 
great example. For I have often, with my brother, and other physicians, 
visited certain sick persons, who were unwilling either to drink the 
medicine, or suffer themselves to be cut or burnt by the physician, in 
consequence of the inability of the physician to persuade them; but these 
I have persuaded by no other art than the rhetorical. I say further, that 
if a rhetorician and a physician should in any city verbally contend with 
each other in a place of disputation, or any other assembly, which ought 
to be chosen in preference, a rhetorician or a physician, the decision 
would by no means be given in favour of the physician, but of the 
rhetorician, if he was willing to be chosen. And if the rhetorician 


should contend with any other artist, he would persuade his hearers that 
he ought to be chosen in preference to any other. For there is not any 
thing about which the rhetorician will not speak more persuasively to 
the multitude than any other artist. Such, therefore, and so great 1s the 
power of this art. Indeed, Socrates, the rhetorical art ought to be used 
like every other contest. For in other contests it is not proper for any 
one to strike, pierce, and slay his friends, because he has learned to 
contend in boxing, in the pancratium, and with arms, so as to be 
superior both to friends and enemies. Nor, by Jupiter, if some one 
going to the palestra, whose body is in a flourishing condition, and 
becoming a pugilist, should afterwards strike his father and mother, or 
any other of his kindred or friends, it would not on this account be 
proper to hate, and expel from cities, the masters of gymnastics, and 
those who instruct men to fight with arms. For they impart these arts 
to their pupils, in order that they may use them justly against enemies, 
and those that injure others, defending themselves, but not offering 
violence to others. But such a one, as I have just mentioned, acting 
perversely, does not rightly employ his strength and art. The teachers, 
therefore, are not base characters, nor is art to be blamed, nor is it to be 
considered as on this account base: but I think those are to be 
considered so who do not use these arts properly. The same may be 
said of the rhetorical art. For a rhetorician 1s able to speak against all 
men, and about every thing; so that, in short, he can persuade the 
multitude respecting whatever he pleases more than any other: but yet 
physicians ought not to suffer in our opinion, nor other artificers, 
because this can be done by rhetoricians. But the rhetorical art, as well 
as that pertaining to contest, is to be used justly. In my opinion, 
however, if any one becoming a rhetorician acts unjustly through this 
power and art, it is not proper to hate and expel from cities the teacher 
of rhetoric; for he imparts the knowledge of it for just purposes, but the 
other applies it to contrary purposes. It is just, therefore, to hate, 
banish, and slay him who does not use rhetoric properly, but not him 
by whom it is taught. 

Soc. 1 think, Gorgias, that you are skilled in a multitude of 
arguments, and that you have perceived this in them, that it is not easy 
for men to dissolve their conference respecting things of which they 
endeavour to discourse, by mutually defining, learning from others, and 
teaching themselves: but that, if they contend about any thing, and the 
one says that the other does not speak with rectitude or clearness, they 
are indignant, and think it is said through envy of themselves, and 
through a desire of victory, and not in consequence of exploring the 
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thing proposed in the disputation: and that some, indeed, depart in a 
shameful manner, after they have reviled others, and spoken and heard 
such things about themselves as cause those that are present wo be 
indignant, that they have deigned to become auditors of such men as 
these. But on what account do I assert these things? Because you now 
appear to me to speak not altogether conformably to what you first said 
respecting the rhetorical art. I am afraid, therefore, to confute you, lest 
you should think that I do not speak with an ardent desire that the 
thing itself may become manifest, but that my discourse is directed to 
you. If, therefore, you are such a man as I am, I shall willingly 
interrogate you; but if not, I shall cease my interrogations. But among 
what kind of men do I rank? Among those who are willing confuted, 
if they do not speak the truth, and who willingly confute others when 
they assert what is false; and who are not less pleased when they are 
confuted than when they confute. For I consider the former to be as 
much a greater good than the latter, as for a man to liberate himself 
from the greatest evil rather than another. For I do not think that any 
evil happens to men of such a magnitude as false opinion respecting the 
things which are the subject of our present discourse. If, therefore, you 
say that you are a man of this kind, let us converse; but if it appears to 
you that we ought to desist, let us bid farewell to our discussion, and 
dissolve the discourse. 

GORG. But indeed, Socrates, I profess myself to be such a man as you 
have mentioned. Perhaps, however, it is proper to attend to those that 
are present. For, some time since, before I came to you, I evinced many 
things to the persons now present: and now, perhaps, if we discourse, 
we shall extend our discussion to a great length. Some attention, 
therefore, ought to be paid to the persons present, lest we should detain 
any of them, when at the same time they wish to do something else. 

CHAR. Do but attend, Gorpias and Socrates, to the clamour of these 
men, who wish to hear if you say any thing. As to myself, therefore, 
I am not so engaged, that, leaving these and the former discourses, I can 
do any thing better. 

CAL. By the Gods, Chzrepho, I also have been present at many 
conferences; but I do not know that I was ever so delighted as with the 


present disputation: so that you will gratify me, should you be even 
willing to discourse the whole day. 

Soc. But indeed, Callicles, nothing prevents, with respect to myself, 
if Gorgias is willing. 

GORG. After this, Socrates, it would be shameful that I should not be 
willing, especially as I have announced that any one might ask what he 
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pleased. But if it is agreeable to these men, discourse, and ask any 
question you please. 

Soc. Hear then, Gorgias, the particulars which I wondered at in the 
discourse which you just now made. For, perhaps, what you said 1s 
right, and I did not rightly apprehend you. Did you not say that you 
could make any one a rhetorician, who was willing to be instructed by 

u? 

GORG. I did. 

Soc. And, therefore, that you could enable him to speak in a 
persuasive manner about every thing to the multitude, not by teaching 
but persuading? 

GORG. Entirely so. 

SOc. You say, therefore, that a rhetorician is more capable of 
persuading with respect to what pertains to the health of the body, than 
a physician. 

GORG. I did say that this was the case in a crowd. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which takes place in a crowd the same as 
that which takes place among the ignorant? For, doubtless, among those 
endued with knowledge, the rhetorician will not be more capable of 
persuading than the physician. 

GORG. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, that if the rhetorician is more 
capable of persuading than the physician, he will be more capable of 
persuading than one endued with knowledge? 

GORG. Entirely so. 

Soc. And this, not being a physician? 

GORG. Yes. 

Soc. But he who is not a physician must, doubtless, be ignorant of 
those things in which a physician is skilled. 

GORG. It 1s evident. 

Soc. He, therefore, who is ignorant will be more capable of 
persuading among the ignorant than he who is endued with knowledge, 
since a rhetorician is more capable of persuading than a physician. Does ` 
this happen to be the case, or any thing else? 

GORG. In this instance this happens to be the case. 

Soc. Can the same thing, therefore, be said respecting a rhetorician 
and the rhetorical art, in all the other arts? I mean, that the rhetorical 
art has no occasion to know how things themselves are circumstanced, 
but that it discovers a certain device of persuasion, so as that a 
rhetorician may appear to the ignorant to know more than those endued 
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GORG. Is there not great facility in this, Socrates, that a man who has 
not learned the other arts, but has learned this one, may become in no 
respect inferior to artificers? 

Soc. Whether, from this being the case, a rhetorician is inferior, or 
not, to others, we will shortly consider, if it contributes any thing to 
our disputation. But let us now first of all consider this: Whether a 
rhetorician is affected in the same manner respecting the just and the 
unjust, the base and the becoming, good and evil, as respecting that 
which pertains to health, and other things of which there are other arts: 
I mean, that he does not know what is good, or what is evil, what is 
becoming, or what is base, what is just, or what is unjust; but is able to 
devise persuasion respecting them, so as among the ignorant to appear 
more knowing than one endued with knowledge, at the same time that 
he is himself ignorant? Or is it necessary that he should know these? 
and is it requisite that he who is about to learn the rhetorical art should, 
when he comes to you, previously possess a knowledge of these? But 
if he does not, shall we say that you, who are a teacher of rhetoric, will 
not instruct such a one in any of these things (for it is not your 
province), but that you will cause him to appear knowing in such 
particulars among the multitude, at the same time that he is ignorant of 
them, and to seem to be a good man when he is not good? Or, in 
short, are you not able to teach him the rhetorical art, unless he 
previously knows the truth respecting these things? Or how do such- 
like particulars take place, Gorgias? And, by Jupiter, as you just now 
said, unfold to me what the power 1s of the rhetorical art. 

GORG. But I think, Socrates, that if such a one should happen to be 
ignorant, he would learn these things from me. 

Soc. Granted: for you speak well. And if you make any one a 
rhetorician, it is necessary that he should know things just and unjust, 
either before he is under your tuition, or afterwards, in consequence of 
being instructed by you. 

GORG. Entirely so. 

Soc. What then? Is he who learns things pertaining to building, 
tectonic, or not? 

GORG. Hes. 

Soc. And is he, therefore, who learns things pertaining to music, a 
musician? : 

GORG. Yes. 

Soc. And he who learns things pertaining to medicine, a physician? 
And so, according to the same reasoning, in other things, he who learns 
any thing is such as science renders its votaries. 


GorG. Entirely so. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, follow from this reasoning, that he who 
learns just things is just? 

GORG. Entirely so. 

Soc. But does not he who is just act justly? 

GORG. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, necessary that a rhetorician should be just, 
and that he who is just should be willing to act justly? 

GORG. It appears so. 

Soc. A just man, therefore, will never be willing to act unjustly. 

GORG. It is necessary. 

Soc. But, from what has been said, it is necessary that a rhetorician 
should be just. 

GORG. It 1s. 

Soc. A rhetorician, therefore, will never be willing to act unjustly. 

GORG. It does not appear that he will. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, that you said a little before, that 
the preceptors of youth ought not to be called to account, nor expelled 
from cities, if a pugilist does not use in a becoming manner the pugilistic 
art, and acts unjustly? And that, in a similar manner, if a rhetorician 
unjustly uses the rhetoric art, the preceptor is not to be called to 
account, nor expelled from the city, but he who acts unjustly, and does 
not properly use the rhetorical art? Were these things said, or not? 

GorG. They were said. 

SOc. But now it appears that this very same rhetorician will never act 
unjustly. Or does it not? 

GORG. It appears so. 

Soc. And in the former part of our discourse, Gorpias, it was said 
that the rhetorical art is conversant with discourses, not those respecting 
the even and the odd, but those respecting the just and the unjust. Was 
not this asserted? 

GORG. It was. 

Soc. I, therefore, in consequence of your asserting these things, ` 
thought that the rhetorical art could never be an unjust thing, as it 
always discourses concerning justice. But, since a little after you said 
that a rhetorician might use the rhetorical art unjustly, I wondered at 
the assertion; and thinking that what was said did not accord with itself, 
I said, that if you should think it a gain to be confuted, as it is my 
opinion, then it would be worth while to discourse, but if not, we 
should bid farewell to discussion. Afterwards, however, while we were 
considering, you seem to have again confessed that it was impossible a 
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rhetorician could use the rhetorical art unjustly, and be willing to do an 
injury. To determine, therefore, sufficiently, how these things take 
place, requires, by the dog, Gorgias, no brief discussion. 

POL. But what, Socrates? Do you really form such an opinion of the 
rhetorical art as you now say? Or do you think Gorgias is ashamed that 
he has not acknowledged to you, that a rhetorician knows things just, 
beautiful, and good, and that if any one goes to him who is ignorant of 
these things, he will instruct him in them? From this confession, 
something contrary will, perhaps take place in the discourse. This, 
however, is what you love, since you lead interrogations to things of 
this kind. But what man do you think will deny that he knows things 
just, and teaches them to others? To bring the discourse, therefore, to 
things of this kind, is very rustic. 

Soc. O most excellent Polus! we designedly procure associates and 
children, that when, through being advanced in years, we fall into error, 
you that are younger being present may correct our life both in words 
and deeds. And now, if I and Gorgias err in any respect in what we 
have asserted, do you who are present correct us: for it is just so to do. 
And I wish you would retract any thing that has been granted, if it 
appears to you that it has not been properly admitted, if you only take 
care of one thing for me. 

POL. What is that? 

Soc. That you would avoid in future prolixity of discourse, which at 
first you attempted to use. 

POL. But what, may I not be permitted to speak as much as I please? 

Soc. O best of men, you would be used very unworthily, if, having 
come to Athens, where liberty of speech is permitted more than in any 
part of Greece, you alone should here be deprived of this liberty. But, 
on the contrary, consider if you should speak in a prolix manner, and 
be unwilling to answer what is asked you, should not I be used 
unworthily, if it is not permitted me to depart, and not hear you? But 
if you are at all concerned for what has been said, and wish to correct 
it (as you just now said), then, retracting whatever you think fit, and 
alternately asking and being asked, confute in the same manner as I and 
Gorgias. For, indeed, you say that you know the same things as 
Gorgias. Or do you not? 

POL. I do. 

Soc. Will not you, therefore, also exhort any one to ask you 
whatever he pleases, as knowing how to answer him? 

POL. Entirely so. 
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Soc. And now you may do whichever of these you please, viz. either 
ask or answer. 

POL. I shall do so. And do you answer me, Socrates. Since Gorgias 
appears to you to doubt respecting the rhetorical art, what do you say 
he is? 

Soc. Do you ask me what his art is? 

POL. I do. 

SOC. It does not appear to me to be any art, that I may speak the 
truth to you. 

POL. But what does the rhetorical art appear to you to be? 

Soc. A thing which you say produces art, in the book which I just 
now read. 

POL. What do you call this thing? 

Soc. A certain skull. 

POL. Does the rhetorical art, therefore, appear to you to be skill? 

Soc. To me it does, unless you say otherwise. 

POL. But of what is it the skull? 

Soc. Of procuring a certain grace and pleasure. 

POL. Does not the rhetorical art, therefore, appear to you to be a 
beautiful thing, since it is capable of imparting delight to mankind? 

Soc. But what, O Polus? Have you already heard me saying what the 
rhetorical art is, that you after this ask me, if it does not appear to me 
to be a beautiful thing? 

POL. Have I not heard you say that it is a certain skill? 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, since you honour gratification, to 
pratify me in a trifling thing? 

POL. [ am. 

Soc. Ask me then now, whether cooking appears to me to be an art? 

POL. I ask you then, what kind of an art is cooking? 

Soc. It is no art, Polus. 

POL. But tell me what 1t is. 

Soc. I say, then, it is a certain skill. 

POL. Inform me what skill. 

Soc. I say it is the skill of procuring grace and pleasure, Polus. 

POL. But is cooking the same as rhetoric? 

Soc. By no means, but a part of the same study. 

POL. Of what study are you speaking? 

Soc. Lest it should be too rustic to speak the truth, I am averse to 
speak, on account of Gorgias, lest he should think that I deride his 
pursuit. But I do not know whether this is that rhetoric which Gorgias 
studies. For just now, it was by no means apparent to us, from the 
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disputation, what is his opinion. But that which I call rhetoric, is a part 
of a certain thing which does not rank among things becoming. 

GORG. Tell me, Socrates, what this thing is; and do not be in the least 
ashamed because I am present. 

Soc. This thing therefore, Gorgias, appears to me to be a certain 
study, not of a technical nature, but belonging to a soul which 
sagaciously conjectures, which is virile, and endued with a natural skill 
of conversing with men. But I call the summit of it adulation. It 
likewise appears to me that there are many other parts of this study, and 
that one of these is cookery; which, indeed, appears to be an art, but, 
according to my doctrine, is not an art, but skill and exercise. I likewise 
call rhetoric a part of this study, together with the sophistic artifice, and 
that which pertains to the allurements of outward form. And these four 
parts belong to four things. If, therefore, Polus wishes to inquire, let 
him; for he has not yet heard what part of adulation I assert rhetoric to 
be: but he does not perceive that I have not yet answered, and asks me 
if I do not think that rhetoric 1s beautiful. But I shall not answer him, 
whether I think rhetoric is beautiful or base, till I have first of all 
answered what rhetoric is. For it will not be just, Polus, to do 
otherwise. But if you wish to hear, ask me what part of adulation I 
assert rhetoric to be. 

POL. I ask, then, and do you answer me what part it is. 

Soc. Will you, therefore, understand when I have answered? For 
rhetoric, according to my doctrine, 1s an image of the politic art. 

POL. What then? Do you say that it is something beautiful, or that 
it is something base? 

Soc. I say that it 1s something base: for I call things evil base; since 
it is requisite I should answer you, as now knowing what I assert. 

GORG. By Jupiter, Socrates, but neither do I myself understand what 
you Say. 

Soc. It is likely, Gorgias: for I do not yet speak any thing clearly. 
But Polus here is a young man and acute. 

GORG. However, dismiss him; and inform me how it 1s you say that 
rhetoric is an image of the politic part. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to tell you what rhetoric appears to me to 
be. And if it is not what I assert it to be, let Polus here confute me. 
Do you not call body something, and likewise soul? 

GORG. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, think that there is a certain good habit 
of each of these? 

GORG. I do. 
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SOc. But what? Is this only a habit which appears to be good, but 
which is not in reality? As, for instance, many appear to have their 
bodies in a good condition, when at the same time no one, except a 
physician, and some one skilled in gymnastics, can easily perceive that 
these are not 1n a good condition. 

GorG. You speak the truth. 

Soc. I say that a thing of this kind takes place both in body and soul, 
which causes both body and soul to appear to be in a good condition, 
when at the same time they are not so. 

GorG. These things take place. 

SOc. But come, 1l will explain to you in a still clearer manner, if 1 am 
able, what I say. As there are two things, I say there are two arts: and 
one of them, which pertains to the soul, I call politic; but the other, 
belonging to the body, I cannot in like manner distinguish by one 
appellation. But since the culture of the body is one, I call the two parts 
gymnastic and medicine. But in the politic art I establish legislation, as 
corresponding to gymnastic, and justice as reciprocating with medicine. 
These communicate with each other, as subsisting about the same thing, 
viz. medicine communicates with gymnastic, and justice with legislation; 
but at the same time they differ in a certain respect from each other. 
But since these are four, and always procure remedies, looking to that 
which is best, one part of them curing the body, and the other the soul, 
the adulatory power perceiving this, I do not say knowing, but 
conjecturing it, in consequence of giving to itself a fourfold distribution, 
and entering under each of the parts, it feigns itself to be that under 
which it enters. And it is not, indeed, in the least concerned for that 
which 1s best; but always, through that which 1s pleasant, hunts after 
folly, and deceives; so as to appear to be of great worth. Cookery, 
therefore, enters under medicine, and feigns that it knows the best 
aliment for the body. So that if a cook and a physician should contend 
with each other among boys, or among men as stupid as boys, which of 


them possessed the knowledge of good and bad aliment, the physician _ 


would die through hunger. This, therefore, I call adulation; and I say, 
O Polus, that a thing of this kind is base. For this I say to you, that it 
looks to the pleasant without regarding that which is best. But I do not 
call it an art, but skill, because it has no reason by which it can show 
what the nature is of the things which it introduces; so that it is unable 
to tell the cause of each. But I do not call that an art which is an 
irrational thing. If you are doubtful respecting these things, I am willing 
to give you a reason for them. The adulation, therefore, pertaining to 
cookery is, as I have said, placed under medicine; but after the same 
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manner, the artifice respecting the allurements of outward form is placed 
under gymnastic: and this artifice is productive of evil, is deceitful, 
ignoble, and illiberal, deceiving by figures and colours, by smoothness 
and the senses; so as to cause those who attract to themselves foreign 
beauty, to neglect that which 1s properly their own, and which is 
procured through gymnastic. That I may not, therefore, be prolix, I 
wish to tell you, after the manner of geometricians (for perhaps you can 
now follow me), that the artifice respecting the allurements of outward 
form is to gymnastic as cookery to medicine. Or rather thus, that the 
artifice respecting the allurements of outward form is to gymnastic as 
the sophistic to the legislative power: and that cookery is to medicine as 
rhetoric to justice. As I have said, they are thus distinguished by nature: 
but as sophists and rhetoricians are proximate to each other, they are 
mingled in the same, and about the same things, and do not possess 
anything by which they can benefit themselves, or be benefited by other 
men. For, if the soul did not preside over the body, but the body over 
itself, and cookery and medicine were not considered and judged of by 
the soul, but the body itself judged, estimating things by its own 
gratifications; then, friend Polus, that doctrine of Anaxagoras would 
abundantly take place, (for you are skilled in these things,) viz. that all 
things would be mingled together in the same, things salubrious, 
medicinal, and pertaining to cookery, subsisting undistinguished from 
each other. You have heard, therefore, what I assert rhetoric to be, viz. 
that it is a thing reciprocating with cookery in the soul, as that in the 
body. Perhaps, therefore, I have acted absurdly, since, not permitting - 
you to use prolixity of discourse, | myself have made a long oration. I 
deserve however to be pardoned: for, if I had spoken with brevity, you 
would not have understood me, nor have been able to make any use of 
my answer to you, but would have required an exposition. If, therefore, 
when you answer, I in my turn am not able to reply, do you also extend 
your discourse: but, if I can, suffer me to reply; for it is just. And now, 
if you can make any use of this answer, do so. 

POL. What then do you say? Does rhetoric appear to you to be 
adulation? 

Soc. I said, indeed, that it was a part of adulation. But cannot you 
remember, Polus, though so young? What then will you do when you 
become advanced in years? 

POL. Do, therefore, good rhetoricians appear to you to be considered 
in the same place as vile flatterers in cities? 

Soc. Do you propose this as a question, or as the beginning of a 
certain discourse? 


POL. As a question. 

Soc. They do not then appear to me to be considered in the same 
place as vile flatterers in cities. 

POL. How not to be considered? Are they not able to accomplish the 
greatest things in cities? 

Soc. They are not, if you allow that to be endued with power is good 
to him who is endued with it. 

POL. But this indeed I do say. 

Soc. Rhetoricians, therefore, appear to me to possess the least power 
of all men in cities. 

POL. But what, do they not like tyrants slay, take away possessions, 
and banish from cities whomever they please? 

Soc. By the dog, Polus, I am doubtful with respect to each of the 
things said by you, whether you assert these things yourself, and exhibit 
your own opinion, or interrogate me. 

POL. But I interrogate you. 

Soc. Be it so, my friend. But do you not ask me two things at once? 

POL. How two things? 

Soc. Did you not just now say, that rhetoricians like tyrants slew 
whomever they pleased, deprived them of their possessions, and expelled 
them from cities? 

POL. I did. 

Soc. I therefore say to you that these are two questions, and I shall 
give you an answer to both. For I say, Polus, that rhetoricians and 
tyrants possess the least power of all men, in cities, as I just now said. 
For, in short, they accomplish nothing which they wish to accomplish; 
and yet they do that which appears to them to be best. 

POL. Is not this, therefore, to possess the power of accomplishing 
great things? 

Soc. It is not, as says Polus. 

POL. Do I say not? On the contrary, I say 1t is. 

Soc. By Jupiter, not you. For you said that to be able to do great 
things is good to him who possesses this power. 

POL. And I now say so. 

Soc. Do you think, therefore, it is a good thing, if any one void of 
intellect does that which appears to him to be best? And do you call 
this the ability of accomplishing something great? 

PoL. Not I. 

Soc. Will you not, therefore, evince that rhetoricians are endued with 
intellect, and, confuting me, show that rhetoric is an art, and not 
adulation? For, if you do not confute me, rhetoricians and tyrants, who 
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do in cities whatever they please, will not by so doing obtain any thing 
good. But power is, as you say, good; though, for a man to do without 
intellect whatever he pleases, you also have acknowledged to be evil. Or 
have you not? 

POL. I have. 

Soc. How then can rhetoricians or tyrants be able to accomplish any 
thing great in cities, unless Polus evinces, against Socrates, that they do 
whatever they please? 

POL. Is it possible any one can speak so absurdly? 

Soc. I do not say that they accomplish what they wish: but confute 
me if you can. 

POL. Did you not just now acknowledge, that they accomplished 
things which appeared to them to be best? 

Soc. And I now acknowledge this. 

POL. Do they not, therefore, do that which they wish to do? 

Soc. I say they do not. 

POL. But do they do that which they think fit? 

Soc. I say they do. 

POL. You speak importunately and unnaturally. 

SOc. Do not accuse me, most excellent Polus, that I may speak to you 
in your own way; but, if you are capable of interrogating me any 
further, evince in what it is I am deceived; but if not, do you yourself 
answer. 

POL. But I am willing to answer, that I may also know what you say. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do men appear to you to wish this, which 
every individual accomplishes, or that for the sake of which they 
accomplish this which they accomplish? As for instance, whether do 
those who take medicines from a physician appear to you to wish this 
which they do, vz. to drink the medicine, and suffer pain; or do they 
wish to be well, for the sake of which they take the medicine? 

POL. They doubtless wish to be well, for the sake of which they 
drink the medicine. 

Soc. Does not the like happen to navigators, and to those who are 
engaged in other employments, viz. that the object of their wishes is not 
that which each of them does (for who would wish to sail, to encounter 
dangers, and to be entangled with a multiplicity of affairs?); but, in my 
opinion, the object of their wishes is that for the sake of which they 
venture on the sea, viz. to acquire riches. For they sail for the sake of 
wealth. 

POL. Entirely so. 
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Soc. In like manner, with respect to all other things, he who does 
any thing for the sake of some particular thing does not wish this which 
he does, but that for the sake of which he does it. 

POL. It 1s so. 

Soc. Is there any thing, therefore, in the whole of existence, which 
is neither good nor evil? Or is there a medium between these, which is 
neither good nor evil? 

POL. It is abundantly necessary, Socrates, that there should. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, say that wisdom and health, riches, and 
other things of this kind, are good, but the contraries of these evil? 

POL. I do. 

Soc. But do you say that things which are neither good nor evil are 
of such a kind, that they sometimes partake of good, sometimes evil, and 
sometimes of neither; such as to sit, to run, to walk, and to sail; and 
again, such things as stones, wood, and other things of this kind? Are 
not these the things which you speak of? Or do you denominate other 
certain things neither good nor evil? 

POL. I do not: but these are the things. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do men, when they act, accomplish these 
things which subsist as media, for the sake of things good, or things 
good for the sake of these media? 

POL. Doubtless, the media for the sake of things good. 

SOc. Pursuing good, therefore, we both walk when we walk, thinking 
it is better so to do; and, on the contrary, we stand when we stand, for 
the sake of the same good. Or is it not so? 

POL. It 1s. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, when we slay, or banish, or deprive any 
one of his possessions, think that it is better for us to do these things 
than not to do them? 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Those, therefore, that do all these things do them for the sake 
of good. 

POL. I say so. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, grant that we do not wish those things 
which we do for the sake of something, but that for the sake of which 
we do these things? 

POL. We especially admit this. 

Soc. We do not, therefore, simply wish to slay, exterminate, or 
deprive any one of his possessions; but tf these things are useful we wish 
to do them, but by no means if they are noxious. For we desire good 
things, as you say, but not such as are neither good nor evil, nor yet 
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such as are evil. Do I, therefore, Polus, appear to you to speak the 
truth, or not? Why do you not answer? 

POL. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Does it not follow, therefore, if we assent to these things, that 
if any one slays, exterminates from a city, or takes away the possessions 
of another, whether he is a tyrant or a rhetorician, thinking that it is 
better for him so to do, though it is worse, - does it not follow, that in 
so doing he acts in a manner which to him seems fit? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, do the things which he wishes to do, if these 
things are evil? Why do you not answer? 

POL. But he does not appear to me to do the things which he wishes. 

Soc. Will, therefore, a man of this kind be able to accomplish great 
things in a city, if to be able to accomplish great things is something 
good, according to your concession? 

POL. He will not. 

Soc. I therefore said true, when I said that a man might do that in a 
city which seemed fit to him, and yet not be able to accomplish great 
things, nor do that which he wished to do. 

POL. As if, Socrates, you would not admit, that it is possible for you 
to do what you please in a city, rather than that it is not possible, and 
that you would not be envious when you saw any one slaying or taking 
away the possessions of another, or confining in bonds whomever he 
pleased. 

Soc. Do you speak justly or unjustly? 

POL. Whichever of these he may do, is he not in each of these actions 
to be envied? 

Soc. Good words, I beseech you, Polus. 

POL. But why? 

Soc. Because it is not proper, either to envy those that are not to be 
envied, or the unhappy; but they ought to be pitied. 

POL. But what? Does this appear to you to be the case respecting the 
men of whom I speak? 

Soc. Undoubtedly. 

POL. Does he, therefore, who justly slays any one whom he thinks fit, 
appear to you to be miserable, and an object of pity? 

Soc. He does not to me, indeed; nor to me does he appear to be an 
object of envy. 

POL. Did you not just now say that he was miserable? 
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Soc. I said, my friend, that he was miserable who slew another 
unjustly, and that, besides this, he was to be pitied; but that he who slew 
another justly was not to be envied. 

POL. He indeed who dies unjustly is an object of pity, and is 
miserable. 

Soc. But less so, Polus, than he who slays another; and less than he 
who dies justly. 

POL. How so, Socrates? 

Soc. Thus: because to do an injury is the greatest of evils. 

POL. But is this really the greatest of evils? Is it not a greater evil to 
suffer an injury? 

SOC. By no means. 

POL. Would you, therefore, rather be injured than do an injury? 

Soc. I should rather indeed have no concern with either of these. But 
if it were necessary that I should either do an injury, or be injured, I 
should choose the latter in preference to the former. 

POL. Would you not, therefore, receive the power of a tyrant? 

SOc. I would not, if you say that to tyrannize is what I say it is. 

POL. But I say it is that which I just now mentioned, viz. for a man 
to do in a city whatever he pleases; to slay or banish any one, and do 
every thing according to his own opinion. 

Soc. O blessed man, attend to what I say. If in a crowded forum, 
taking a dagger under my arm, I should say to you, O Polus, a certain 
wonderful power and tyranny has just now fallen to my lot: for, if it 
appears to me that any one of these men whom you see ought 
immediately to die, he dies; and if it appears to me that any one of them 
ought to lose his head, he is immediately beheaded; or if his garment 
should be torn asunder, it is immediately torn. Such mighty power do 
I possess in this city. If, therefore, in consequence of your not believing 
me, I should show you the dagger, perhaps on seeing it you would say: 
After this manner, Socrates, all men are capable of effecting great things, 
since thus armed you may burn any house that you please, all the docks 
and three-banked galleys of the Athenians, together with all their ships 
as well public as private. But this is not to possess the ability of 
effecting great things, - I mean, for a man to do whatever he pleases. Or 
does it appear to you that it is? 

POL. It does not after this manner. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, tell me why you blame a power of this 
kind? 

POL. I can. 

Soc. Tell me then. 
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POL. Because it is necessary that he who acts in this manner should 
be punished. 

Soc. But is not being punished an evil? 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, O wonderful man, again appear to you, 
on the contrary, that to be able to accomplish great things 1s good, if 
acting in a useful manner follows him who does what he pleases? And 
this, as it appears, is to be able to effect great things: but the contrary to 
this is evil, and the ability of accomplishing small things. But let us also 
‘consider this. Have we not acknowledged that it is sometimes better to 
do the things which we just now spoke of, viz. to slay, exterminate, and 
deprive men of their possessions, and sometimes not? 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. This then, as it appears, is acknowledged both by you and me. 

POL. It ts. 

Soc. When, then, do you say it is better to do these things? Inform 
me what boundary you establish. 

POL. Answer yourself, Socrates, to this question. 

Soc. I say therefore, Polus, if it is more agreeable to you to hear it 
from me, that it is better when any one does these things justly, but 
worse when he does them unjustly. 

POL. It is difficult to confute you, Socrates; but may not even a boy 
convince you that you do not speak the truth? 

Soc. I shall give the boy, therefore, great thanks, and I shall be 
equally thankful to you if you can confute me, and liberate me from my 
nugacity. But be not weary in benefiting a man who is your friend, but 
confute me. 

POL. But, Socrates, there is no occasion to confute you by ancient 
examples. For those things which happened lately, and even but 
yesterday, are sufficient to convince you, and to show you that many 
unjust men are happy. 

Soc. Who are these? 

POL. Do you not see Archelaus here, the son of Perdiccas, governing 
Macedonia? 

Soc. If I do not, at least I hear so. 

POL. Does he, therefore, appear to you to be happy or miserable? 

Soc. I do not know, Polus; for I have not yet associated with the 
man. 

POL. What then? if you associated with him, would you know this? 
And would you not otherwise immediately know that he is happy? 
Soc. I should not, by Jupiter. 


POL. It is evident then, Socrates, you would say, that neither do you 
know that the great king’ ts happy. 

Soc. And I should say the truth. For I do not know how he is 
affected with respect to discipline and justice. 

POL. But what? Is all felicity placed in this? 

SOC. As I say, it is, Polus. For I say that a worthy and good man and 
woman are happy; but such as are unjust and base, miserable. 

POL. This Archelaus, therefore, according to your doctrine, 1s 
miserable. 

Soc. If, my friend, he is unjust. 

POL. But how is it possible he should not be unjust, to whom nothing 
of the government which he now possesses belongs? as he was born of 
a woman who was the slave of Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas; who 
according to justice was himself the slave of Alcetas; and, if he had been 
willing to act justly, would have served Alcetas in the capacity of a slave; 
and thus, according to your doctrine, would have been happy. But now 
he is become miserable in a wonderful degree, since he has committed 
the greatest injuries. For, in the first place, sending for his master and 
uncle, as if he would restore the government which Perdiccas had taken 
from him, and entertaining and intoxicating both him, and his son 
Alexander, who was his uncle, and nearly his equal in age, he afterwards 
hurled them into a cart, and, causing them to be taken away by night, 
destroyed both of them by cutting their throats. And though he has 
committed these injuries, he is ignorant that he is become most 
miserable, and does not repent of his conduct. But, a little after, he was 
unwilling to nurture and restore the government to his brother, the 
legitimate son of Perdiccas, a boy of about seven years of age, and who 
had a just right to the government, though by so doing he would have 
been happy: but hurling the youth into a well, and there suffocating 
him, he told his mother Cleopatra that he fell into the well and died, 
through pursuing a goose. This man, therefore, as having acted the most 
unjustly of all in Macedonia, is the most miserable, and not the most 
blessed, of all the Macedonians. And, perhaps every one of the 
Athenians, beginning from you, would rather be any other of the 
Macedonians than Archelaus. 

Soc. In the beginning of our conference, Polus, I praised you, because 
you appeared to me to be well instructed in rhetoric, but to have 
neglected the art of discourse. And now, without relating any thing 
further, this is a discourse by which even a boy might convince me. 


t ie. the king of Persia. 
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And, as you think, I am now convicted, by this narration, of having said 
that he who acts unjustly is not happy. But whence, good man? For, 
indeed, I did not grant you any of the particulars which you mention. 

POL. You are not willing to grant them. For the thing appears to you 
as I say. 

Soc. O blessed man! For you endeavour to confute me in a rhetorical 
manner, like those who in courts of justice are thought to confute. For 
there some appear to confute others, when they procure many 
respectable witnesses of what they say; but he who opposes them 
procures one certain witness, or none at all. But this mode of 
confutation is of no worth with respect to truth. For sometimes false 
witness may be piven against a man, by many men of great reputation. 
And now, respecting what you say, nearly all Athenians and strangers 
accord with you in these things. And if you were willing to procure 
witnesses against me to prove that I do not speak the truth, Nicias, the 
son of Niceratus, and his brothers with him, would testify for you, by 
whom there are tripods placed in an orderly succession in the temple of 
Bacchus. Or, if you wish it, Aristocrates the son of Scellius, of whom 
there is that beautiful offering in the Pythian temple. Or again, if you 
wish it, the whole family of Pericles, or any other family, that you may 
think proper to choose out of this city, will testify for you. But I, who 
am but one, do not assent to you. For you do not force me, but, 
procuring many false witnesses against me, you endeavour to eject me 
from my possessions and the truth. But I, unless I can procure you 
being one, to testify the truth of what I say, shall think that I have not 
accomplished any thing worthy to be mentioned respecting the things 
which are the subject of our discourse. Nor shall I think that you have 
accomplished any thing, unless I being one, alone testify for you, and all 
those others are dismissed by you. This, therefore, is a certain mode of 
confutation, as you and many others think: but there 1s also another 
mode, which I on the contrary adopt. Comparing, therefore, these with 
each other, we will consider whether they differ in any respect from 
each other. For the subjects of our controversy are not altogether 
trifling; but they are nearly something the knowledge of which is most 
beautiful, but not to know it most base. For the summit of these things 
is to know, or to be ignorant, who is happy, and who is not. As, for 
instance, in the first place, respecting that which is the subject of our 
present discourse, you think that a man can be blessed who acts unjustly 
and is unjust; since you are of opinion that Archelaus is, indeed, unjust, 
but happy. For, unless you say to the contrary, we must consider you 
as thinking in this manner. 
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POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. But I say that this is impossible. And this one thing is the 
subject of our controversy. Be it so then. But will he who acts unjustly 
be happy if he is justly punished? 

POL. In the smallest degree; since he would thus be most miserable. 

Soc. If, therefore, he who acts unjustly happens not to be punished, 
according to your opinion he 1s happy. 

POL. So I say. 

SOc. But, according to my opinion, Polus, he who acts unjustly, and 
is unjust, is miserable. And indeed, he is more miserable if, when acting 
unjustly, he is not justly punished; but he is less miserable if he is 
punished, and justice is inflicted on him both by Gods and men. 

POL. You endeavour, Socrates, to assert wonderful things. 

Soc. And I shall endeavour, my associate, to make you say the same 
things as I do: for I consider you as a friend. Now, therefore, the things 
about which we differ are these. But do you also consider. I have 
already said in some former part of our discourse, that to do an injury 
is worse than to be injured. 

POL. Entirely so. 

SOc. But you say it is worse to be injured. 

POL. I do. 

Soc. And I say that those who do an injury are miserable; and I am 
confuted by you. 

POL. You are so, by Jupiter. 

Soc. As you think, Polus. 

POL. And perhaps [ think the truth. 

Soc. But, on the contrary, you think that those who act unjustly are 
happy, if they escape punishment. 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. But I say that they are most miserable: and that those who suffer 
punishment for acting unjustly are less miserable. Are you willing to 
confute this also? 

POL. But it 1s more difficult to confute this than that, Socrates. 

Soc. By no means, Polus: but it is impossible that this should be the 
case. For that which is true can never be confuted. 

POL. How do you say? If a man acting unjustly is detected in 
attempting to acquire absolute power by stratagem, and in consequence 
of being detected is put on the rack, is castrated, and has his eyes burnt; 
and after he has suffered many other mighty and all-various torments, 
sees his wife and children suffering the same, and at last is either 
crucified, or incrusted with pitch; will he be more happy, than if, having 
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escaped punishment, he obtains despotic power, and passes through life 
ruling in the city, doing whatever he pleases, and envied, and accounted 
happy, both by his citizens and strangers? Do you say that these things 
cannot be confuted? 

SOc. You terrify, and do not confute us, generous Polus: but just now 
you testified for us. At the same time remind me of a small particular, 
whether you say that such a one endeavours to gain absolute power 
unjustly? 

POL. I do. 

Soc. By no means, therefore, will either of these be more happy, 
neither he who has unjustly obtained the tyranny, nor he who is 
punished. For, of two that are miserable, one cannot be more happy 
than the other; but he is the more miserable of the two who escapes 
punishment, and obtains the tyranny. Why do you laugh at this, Polus? 
Is this another species of confutation, to laugh when any one asserts 
something, and not confute him? 

POL. Do you not think you are confuted, Socrates, when you say 
such things as no man would say? For only ask any man if he would. 

Soc. O Polus, I am not among the number of politicians. And last 
year, when I happened to be elected to the office of a senator, in 
consequence of my tribe possessing the chief authority, and it was 
requisite I should give sentence, I excited laughter, through not knowing 
how to give sentence. Do not, therefore, now order me to pass sentence 
on those who are present. But if you have no better modes of 
confutation than these(as I just now said), assign to me a part of the 
discourse, and make trial of that mode of confutation which I think 
ought to be adopted. For I know how to procure one witness of what 
I say, viz. him with whom I discourse; but I bid farewell to the 
multitude. And I know how to decide with one person, but I do not 
discourse with the multitude. See, therefore, whether you are willing to 
give me my part in the argument, by answering to the interrogations. 
For I think that you and I, and other men, are of opinion, that to do an 
injury is worse than to be injured; and not to suffer, than to suffer 
punishment. 

POL. But I, on the contrary, think that neither myself nor any other 
man is of this opinion. For would you rather be injured than do an 
injury? 

Soc. Yes; and so would you, and all other men. 

POL. Very far from it: for neither I, nor you, nor any other, would 
say SO. 

SOC. 


Will you not, therefore, answer? 
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POL. By all means. For I am anxious to know what you will say. 

Soc. Tell me then, that you may know, as if I asked you from the 
beginning: whether does it appear to you, Polus, worse to do an injury, 
or to be injured? 

POL. It appears to me it is worse to be injured. 

Soc. But which ts the more base? To do, or to suffer, an injury? 
Answer me. 

POL. To do an injury. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, worse, since it is more base? 

POL. By no means. 

Soc. I understand. You do not think, as tt seems, that the beautiful 
and the good are the same, and likewise the evil and the base. 

POL. I do not. 

Soc. But what will you say to this? Do you not call all beautiful 
things, such as bodies, colours, figures, sounds, and pursuits, beautiful, 
without looking at anything else? As, for instance, in the first place, 
with respect to beautiful bodies, do you not say that they are beautiful, 
either according to their usefulness to that particular thing to which each 
is useful, or according to a certain pleasure, if the view of them gratifies 
the beholders? Have you any thing else besides this to say, respecting 
the beauty of body? 

POL. I have not. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, denominate other things beautiful after 
this manner, such as figures and colours, either through a certain 
pleasure, or utility, or through both? 

POL. I do. 

Soc. And do you not in a similar manner denominate sounds, and 
every thing pertaining to music? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. And further still, things which pertain to laws and pursuits are 
certainly not beautiful, unless they are either advantageous or pleasant, 
or both. 

POL. It does not appear to me that they are. 

Soc. And does not the beauty of disciplines subsist in a similar 
manner? 

POL. Entirely so. And now, Socrates, you define beautifully, since 
you define the beautiful by pleasure and good. 

Soc. Must not, therefore, the base be defined by the contrary, viz. by 
pain and evil? 

POL. Necessarily so. 


Soc. When, therefore, of two beautiful things, one is more beautiful 
than the other, or when some other thing transcends in beauty either 
one or both of these, it must be more beautiful either through pleasure, 
or advantage, or both. 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. And when, of two things, one is more base, it must be more 
base through transcending either in pain or evil. Or is not this 
necessary? 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. But, in the first place, let us consider whether to do an injury 
surpasses in pain the being injured; and whether those suffer greater pain 
that injure, than those that are injured. 

POL. This is by no means the case, Socrates. 

Soc. The former, therefore, does not transcend the latter in pain. 

POL. Certainly not. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that, if it does not transcend in 
pain, it will no longer transcend in both? 

POL. It does not appear that this will be the case. 

SOC. Must it not, therefore, transcend in the other? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. In evil? 

POL. So it appears. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that to do an injury, since it 
transcends in evil, is worse than to be injured? 

POL. Evidently so. 

Soc. If, therefore, something else were not admitted by the multitude 
of mankind, and by you formerly, it would follow that to do an injury 
is worse than to be injured. 

POL. It would. 

Soc. Now, however, it appears to be worse. 

POL. So ıt seems. 

Soc. Would you, therefore, admit that which is worse and more base, 
rather than that which is less so? Do not hesitate to answer, Polus (for 
you will not be injured by so doing), but answer generously, committing 
yourself to discourse as to a physician; and either admit or reject what 
[ ask. 

POL. But I should not, Socrates, prefer that which is worse and more 
base to that which 1s less so. 

Soc. But would any other man? 

POL. It does not appear to me that he would, according to this 
reasoning. 
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Soc. I therefore spoke the truth when I asserted, that neither I, nor 
you, nor any other man, would rather do an injury than be injured; for 
it would be worse to do so. 

POL. So it appears. 

SOc. Do you not therefore see, Polus, that, when argument is 
compared with argument, they do not in any respect accord? But all 
others assent to you, except myself. However, you, who are only one, 
are sufficient for my purpose, both in assenting and testifying; and I, 
while I ask your opinion alone, bid farewell to others. And thus is this 
affair circumstanced with respect to us. But, after this, let us consider 
that which was the occasion of doubt to us in the second place, viz. 
whether it is the greatest of evils for him to be punished who acts 
unjustly, as you think, or whether it is not a greater evil not to be 
punished in this case, as I, on the contrary, think. But let us consider 
this affair in the following manner: Do you call it the same thing for 
him to suffer punishment who has acted unjustly, and to be justly 
punished? 

POL. I do. 

SOc. Can you therefore deny that all just things are beautiful, so far 
as they are just? Consider the affair, and answer me. 

POL. It appears to me that they are, Socrates. 

Soc. Consider also this: When a man performs any thing, must there 
not necessarily be something which is passive to him as an agent? 

POL. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, suffer that which the agent performs, and of 
the same kind as that which he performs? But my meaning is this: If 
any one strikes, is it not necessary that something should be struck? 

POL. It is necessary. 

Soc. And if he who strikes, strikes vehemently and swiftly, must not 
that which is struck be in the same manner struck? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. A passion, therefore, of such a kind is in that which is struck, 
as the striker produces. | 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one burns, is it not necessary that something 
should be burned? 

POL. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And if he burns vehemently, or so as to cause pain, must not 
that which is burned be burned in such a manner as he who burns 
burns? 

POL. Entirely so. 


Soc. And will not the same reasoning take place if any one cuts? For 
something will be cut. 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. And if the cut is great or deep, or attended with pain, that 
which is cut will be cut with such a cleft as the cutter cuts. 

POL. It appears so. 

Soc. In short, see if you grant what I just now said respecting all 
things, viz. that such as the agent produces, such does the patient suffer. 

POL. I do grant it. 

Soc. These things, therefore, being admitted, whether is the being 
punished, to suffer, or to do something? 

POL. Necessarily, Socrates, it is to suffer something. 

Soc. Must it not, therefore, be by some agent? 

POL. Undoubtedly. And by him who punishes. 

Soc. But does not he who rightly punishes, punish justly? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. Does he act justly, or not, by so doing? 

POL. Justly. 

Soc. Must not, therefore, he who is punished, in consequence of 
being punished, suffer justly? 

POL. It appears so. 

Soc. But is it not acknowledged that just things are beautiful? 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Of these, therefore, the one does, and the other (who is 
punished) suffers, that which is beautiful. 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. But if things are beautiful, are they not also good? For they are 
either pleasant or useful. 

POL. It is necessary they should. 

Soc. He therefore who is punished suffers that which is good. 

POL. It appears so. 

Soc. He is benefited, therefore. 


POL. Yes. 
Soc. Does it not, therefore, follow ( as I understand advantage), that 


the soul becomes better if it is punished justly? 


POL. It is probable. 
Soc. The soul, therefore, of him who is punished 1s liberated from 


vice. 
POL. It 1s. 
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Soc. And hence it is liberated from the greatest evil. But consider 
thus: In the acquisition of wealth, do you perceive any other human evil 
than poverty? 

POL. No other. 

Soc. But what, in the constitution of the body? do you call 
imbecility, disease, deformity, and things of this kind, evils, or not? 

POL. I do. 

SOc. Do you think, therefore, that in the soul also there is a certain 
depravity? 

POL. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not then call this injustice, ignorance, timidity, and the 
like? 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Since, therefore, riches, body, and soul, are three things, will you 
not say that there are three depravities, want, disease, injustice? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. Which, therefore, of these depravities is the most base? Is it not 
injustice, and, in short, the depravity of the soul? 

POL. Very much so. 

Soc. But, if it is the most base, is it not also the worst? 

POL. How do you say, Socrates? 

Soc. Thus. That which is most base is always so either by procuring 
the greatest pain, or injury, or both, from what has been previously 
acknowledged by us. 

POL. Especially so. 

SOc. But is it not at present acknowledged by us, that injustice, and 
the whole depravity of the soul, are most base? 

POL. It 1s. 

Soc. Are not these, therefore, either most troublesome, and most 
base, through transcending in molestation, or from the injury which 
attends them, or from both? 

POL. It ıs necessary. 

Soc. Is therefore to be unjust, intemperate, timid, and unlearned, the 
cause of greater pain than to be poor and diseased? 

POL. It does not appear to me, Socrates, to be so, from what has been 
said. 

Soc. Another depravity of the soul, therefore, transcending in a 
certain mighty detriment, and wonderful evil, is the most base of all 
things; since, according to your assertion, it is not so, from transcending 
in pain. 

POL. So it appears. 
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Soc. But, indeed, that which transcends in the greatest of all 
detriments must be the greatest evil of all things. 

POL. It must. 

SOC. Injustice, therefore, intemperance, and the other depravity of the 
soul, are each of them the greatest evil of all things. 

POL. So ıt appears. 

Soc. What is the art, therefore, which liberates from poverty? Is it 
not that which procures money? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. But what is that art which liberates from disease? Is it not the 
medicinal? 

POL. Necessarily so. 

Soc. And what is that which liberates from depravity and injustice? 
If you cannot answer this question with the like facility, consider thus: 
Whither, and to whom, do we conduct those that are diseased in body? 

POL. To physicians, Socrates. 

Soc. But whither do we conduct those who act unjustly, and live 
intemperately? 

POL. You say, to the judges. 

Soc. And is it not, therefore, that they may be punished? 

POL. I say so. 

Soc. Do not then those that punish rightly punish by employing a 
certain justice? 

POL. It is evident they do. 

Soc. The art, therefore, which procures money liberates from 
poverty; the medicinal art, from disease; and punishment, from 
intemperance and injustice. 

POL. So it appears. 

Soc. Which, therefore, of these do you consider as the most beautiful? 

PoL. Of what things are you speaking? 

Soc. Of the art of procuring money, the medicinal art, and 
punishment. 

POL. Punishment, Socrates, excels by far. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, again produce either abundant pleasure, 
or advantage, or both, since it is the most beautiful? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, pleasant to be cured by a physician? and do those 
who are cured rejoice? 

POL. It does not appear to me that they do. 

SOC. But it is beneficial to be cured. Is it not? 

POL. Yes. 
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Soc. For it liberates from a great evil: so that it is advantageous to 
endure pain, and be well. 

POL. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Will the man, therefore, who is cured by a physician be thus 
most happy with respect to his body, or ought this to be said of him 
who has never been diseased? 

POL. Evidently of him who has never been diseased. 

Soc. For, as it seems, a liberation from disease would not be felicity; 
but, on the contrary, this is to be asserted of the non-possession of it 
from the first. 

POL. It 1s so. 

Soc. But what? Which of two men is the more miserable, he who is 
diseased in body, or he who is diseased in soul? He who is cured by a 
physician, and liberated from disease, or he who is not cured, and is 
diseased? 

POL. He who is not cured, as it appears to me. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, that to suffer punishment will be 
a liberation from the greatest of evils, depravity? 

PoL. It will. 

Soc. For punishment produces a sound mind, makes men more just, 
and becomes the medicine of depravity. 

POL. It does. 

Soc. He, therefore, is most happy who possesses no vice in his soul, 
since this appears to be the greatest of evils. 

POL. It is evident. 

Soc. But he doubtless ranks in the second degree of felicity, who is 
liberated from vice. 

POL. It is likely. 

Soc. But this is the man who ts admonished, reproved and suffers 
punishment. 

POL. He ıs. 

Soc. He, therefore, lives in the worst manner who possesses injustice, 
and is not liberated from ıt. | 

POL. It appears so. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, such a one, a man who, having committed the 
greatest injuries, and employing the greatest injustice, causes it to come 
to pass, that he is neither admonished, nor restrained in his conduct, nor 
punished; just as you said was the case with Archelaus, and other 
tyrants, rhetoricians, and powerful noblemen? 

POL. It seems so. 
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Soc. For the conduct of these, O best of men, is nearly just as if some 
one afflicted with the greatest diseases should prevent the physicians 
from inflicting on him the punishment of his bodily maladies, fearing 
as if he were a child to be burned and cut, because these operations are 
attended with pain. Or does it not appear so to you? 

POL. It does. 

Soc. And this through being ignorant, as it seems, of the nature of 
health and the virtue of body. For, from what has been now 
acknowledged by us, those who escape punishment, Polus, appear to do 
something of this kind; viz. they look to the pain attending punishment, 
but are blind to its utility; and are ignorant how much more miserable 
it is to dwell with a soul not healthy, but corrupt, unjust and impious, 
than to have the body diseased. Hence they do every thing that they 
may escape punishment, but are not liberated from the greatest evil; and 
procure for themselves riches and friends, and the ability of speaking in 
the most persuasive manner. But if we have assented to the truth, Polus, 
do you perceive what consequences follow from our discourse? Or are 
you willing that we should collect them? 

POL. I am, if agreeable to you. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, happen that injustice and to act unjustly are 
the greatest evil? 

POL. It appears so. 

Soc. And it likewise appears that to suffer punishment is a liberation 
from this evil. 

POL. It does appear. 

Soc. But not to suffer punishment is a continuance of the evil. 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. To act unjustly, therefore, ranks in the second degree of evils, 
as to magnitude; but, when acting unyustly, not to suffer punishment is 
naturally the greatest and the first of all evils. 

PoL. It is likely. 

Soc. Are we not, therefore, my friend, dubious about this thing? you 
considering Archelaus as happy, who commits the greatest injustice, and 
suffers no punishment; but I on the contrary thinking, that whether it 
is Archelaus, or any other man whatever, who when acting unjustly is 
not punished, it is proper that such a one should surpass in misery other 
men; and that always he who does an injury should be more wretched 
than he who is injured, and he who escapes than he who suffers 
punishment. Are not these the things which were said by me? 

POL. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, shown that these assertions are true? 
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POL. It appears so. 

Soc. Be it so. If these things then are true, Polus, what is the great 
utility of rhetoric? For from what has been now assented to by us, 
every one ought especially to guard himself from acting unjustly, as that 
through which he will possess a sufficiency of evil. Is it not so? 

POL. Entirely so. 

Soc. But if any man acts unjustly himself, or some one committed to 
his care, he ought willingly to betake himself thither, where with the 
utmost celerity he may be punished by a judge, just as if he was 
hastening to a physician; lest, the disease of injustice become inveterate, 
it should render the soul insincere and incurable. Or how must we say, 
Polus, if the things before acknowledged by us remain? Is it not 
necessary that these things should after this manner accord with those, 
but not in any other way? 

POL. For what else can we say, Socrates? 

Soc. For the purpose, therefore, of apologizing, either for our own 
injustice, or that of our parents, or associates, or children, or country, 
rhetoric affords us, Polus, no utility. Unless, on the contrary, any one 
apprehends that he ought especially to accuse himself, and afterwards his 
domestic associates, and any other of his friends, whom he may find 
acting unjustly; and that conduct of this kind ought not to be concealed, 
but should be led forth into light, that he by whom it is committed may 
be punished, and restored to health. Likewise, that he should compel 
both himself and others to lay aside fear, and with his eyes shut, and in 
a virile manner, deliver himself up, as to a physician, to be cut and 
burnt, purusing the good and the beautiful, without paying any regard 
to pain: delivering himself to be beaten, if he has acted in such a manner 
as to deserve this chastisement; and in like manner to bonds, to fines, to 
exile, and even to death; being the first accuser of himself, and all his 
familiars, without sparing either himself or them, but employing 
rhetoric for this very purpose; that, the crimes becoming manifest, they 
may be liberated from the greatest of evils, injustice. Shall we speak in 
this manner, Polus, or not? 

POL. These things appear to me, Socrates, to be absurd; but from 
what has been before said, they will, perhaps, be assented to by you. 

Soc. Must not, therefore, either those objections be solved, or these 
things necessarily follow? 

POL. This, indeed, must be the case. 

Soc. But again. let us transfer the affair to the contrary side, if it is 
requisite that any one should act basely, whether he is an enemy, or 
some other person, only admitting that he is not injured by an enemy; 
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for this is to be guarded against. If, then, an enemy injures another, we 
should endeavour by all possible means, both by actions and words, that 
he may not be punished, nor brought before a judge: but, if he is 
brought before him, we should devise some method by which he may 
escape, and not suffer punishment. And if this enemy has by force 
taken away a great quantity of gold, he should not restore it, but, 
possessing, spend it on himself and his associates in an unjust and 
impious manner. Likewise, if he acts in such a manner as to deserve 
death, we should be careful that he does not die at any time, but, that 
being a depraved character, he may be immortal; but, as this is not 
possible, that he may live being such for an extended period of time. 
Rhetoric, Polus, appears to me to be useful for purposes of this kind; 
since to him who has no intention to act unjustly, its utility, if it has 
any, is not, in my opinion, great: for it certainly has not at all appeared 
in the former part of our discourse. 

CAL. Inform me, Chzrepho, does Socrates assert these things 
seriously, or in jest? 

CHAR. He appears to me, Callicles, to jest in a transcendent degree: 
but there is nothing like asking him. 

CAL. There is not, by the Gods! and I desire to do it. Tell me, 
Socrates, whether we must say that you are in earnest or in jest? For, 
if you are in earnest, and these things which you say are true, is not our 
human life subverted, and are not all our actions, as it seems, contrary 
to what they ought to be? 

Soc. If there were not a certain passion which, remaining the same, 
is different in different men, but some one of us should suffer a certain 
passion different from others, it would not be easy for such a one to 
exhibit his own passion to another. I speak in this manner from 
considering, that I and you now happen to suffer the same thing; for, 
being two, we each of us love two things: I, indeed, Alcibiades the son 
of Clinias, and Philosophy; and you likewise two, the Athenian people, 
and Demus the son of Pyrilampes. I continually, therefore, perceive 
you, though you are skilful, unable to contradict the objects of your 
love, however they may oppose you, and in whatever manner they may 
assert a thing to take place; but you are changed by them upwards and 
downwards. For, in the convention, if, when you say any thing, the 
Athenian people says it is not so, - changing your opinion, you speak 
conformably to theirs: and you are affected in the same manner towards 
the beautiful son of Pyrilampes; for you cannot oppose the wishes and 
discourses of the objects of your love. So that, if any one, in 
consequence of what you say being the effect of compulsion through 
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these, should wonder at its absurdity, perhaps you would say to him, if 
you wished to speak the truth, that unless some one causes the objects 
of your love to desist from such assertions, neither can you desist from 
them. Think, therefore, that it is proper to hear other things of this 
kind from me; and do not wonder that I speak in this manner; but cause 
Philosophy, the object of my love, to desist from such assertions. For 
she says, my friend, what you now hear from me; and she is much less 
insane than the other object of my love. For Clinius, here, says 
different things at different times; but the assertions of Philosophy are 
always the same. But she says things which will now cause you to 
wonder: you have, however, been present at her discourses. Either, 
therefore, confute her for what I just now said, and evince, that to act 
unjustly, and when acting unjustly not to suffer punishment, is not the 
extremity of all evils: or, if you suffer this to remain unconfuted, then, 
by the dog, one of the deities of the Egyptians, Callicles will not accord 
with you, O Callicles, but will dissent from you through the whole of 
life: though J think, O best of men, that it is better for my lyre to be 
unharmonized and dissonant, and the choir of which I might be the 
leader (for many men do not assent to but oppose what | say), than that 
I, being one, should be dissonant and contradict myself. 

CAL. You appear, Socrates, to employ a juvenile audacity in your 
discourses, as being in reality a popular orator: and now you assert these 
things in a popular manner, suffering that same passion of Polus, which 
he accused Gorgias of suffering from you. For he said that Gorgias, 
when asked by you, whether if any one ignorant of things just, and 
willing to learn rhetoric, should come to him, he would teach him, was 
ashamed, and said that he would teach him; and this because men are 
accustomed to be indignant if any one denies a thing of this kind. 
Through this concession, Gorgias was compelled to contradict himself. 
But you were delighted with this very circumstance; for which he then 
very properly, as it appeared to me, derided you. And now he again 
suffers the very same thing. But I, indeed, do not praise Polus for 
granting you, that to do an injury is more base than to be injured. For, — 
from this concession, he being impeded by you in his discourse, had not 
any thing further to say, being ashamed to mention what he thought. 
For you in reality, Socrates, lead to these troublesome and popular 
assertions, while you profess to be in search of truth; assertions which 
are not naturally, but only legally beautiful. For these for the most part 
are contrary to each other, viz. nature and law. If any one, therefore, 
is ashamed, and dares not say what he thinks, he is compelled to 
contradict himself. But you, perceiving this subtle artifice, act 
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fraudulently in discourses. For, if any one asserts that things which are 
according to nature are according to law, you privately ask him, if 
things which belong to nature belong to law; as in the present 
disputation respecting doing an injury and being injured, when Polus 
spoke of that which is more base according to nature, you pursued that 
which is more base according to law. For, by nature, every thing is 
more base which is worse, as to be injured; but, by law, it is worse to 
do an injury. For to be injured is not the passion of a man, but of some 
slave, to whom to die is better than to live; and who, being injured and 
disgraced, is incapable of defending either himself or any other person 
committed to his care. But I think that those who establish laws are 
imbecil men, and the multitude. Hence they establish laws with a view 
to themselves and their own advantage, and make some things laudable, 
and others blamable, with the same intention. They likewise terrify 
such men as are more robust, and who are able to possess more than 
others, by asserting that to surpass others in possessions is base and 
unjust; and that to endeavour to possess more than others is to act 
unjustly. For, in my opinion, these men are satisfied with possessing an 
equal portion, in consequence of being of a more abject nature. Hence, 
to endeavour to possess more than the multitude 1s, according to law, 
unjust and base; and they call this committing an injury. But I think 
nature herself evinces, that the better should possess more than the 
worse, and the more powerful than the more imbecil. But she manifests 
in many places, both in other animals, and in whole cities and families 
of men, that the just should be established in such a manner, as that the 
more excellent may rule over, and possess more than, the less excellent. 
For, with what kind of justice did Xerxes war upon Greece? or his 
father on the Scythians? or ten thousand other things of this kind which 
might be adduced? But I think that they do these things according to 
the nature of the just, and indeed, by Jupiter, according to the law of 
nature; not, perhaps, according to that law which we establish, while we 
fashion the best and most robust of our fellow-citizens, receiving them 
from their childhood like lions, and enslaving them by incantations and 
fascination; at the same time asserting that the equal ought to be 
preserved, and that this is beautiful and just. But, in my opinion, if 
there should be any man found with sufficient strength of mind, - such 
a one, shaking off these things, and breaking them in pieces, abandoning 
and trampling upon your writings, magical allurements, incantations, 
and laws contrary to nature, will, by rebelling, from being a slave, 
appear to be our master; and in this case, that which is just according to 
nature will shine forth. It appears to me that Pindar also evinces the 
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truth of what I assert, in the verses in which he says, that “Law 1s the 
king of all mortals and immortals; and that he does that which is most 
just violently, and with a most lofty hand. And this, he adds, I infer 
from the deeds of Hercules, who drove away the oxen of Geryon 
unbought."! He nearly speaks in this manner; for I do not perfectly 
remember the verses. He says then, that Hercules drove away the oxen 
of Geryon, without having either purchased them, or received them as 
a gift; as if this was naturally just, that oxen, and all other possessions, 
when the property of the worse and inferior, should yield to the better 
and more excellent. Such then is the truth of the case: but you will 
know that it is so, if, dismissing philosophy, you betake yourself to 
greater things. For philosophy, Socrates, is an elegant thing, if any one 
moderately meddles with it in his youth; but, if he is conversant with 
it more than is becoming, it corrupts the man. For, if he is naturally of 
a good disposition, and philosophizes at an advanced period of life, he 
must necessarily become unskilled in all things in which he ought to be 
skilled, who designs to be a worthy, good, and illustrious man. For 
these men are unskilled in the laws of the city, and in those arguments 
which he ought to use, who is conversant with the compacts of men, 
both in public and private. They are likewise entirely unskilled in 
human pleasures and desires, and, in short, in the manners of men. 
When, therefore, they engage in any private or political undertaking, 
they become ridiculous. Just as, in my opinion, politicians are 
ridiculous when they meddle with your disputations and arguments. 
For that saying of Euripides here takes place: “Every one shines in this, 
and to this hastens; consuming the greater part of the day, in order that 
he may become better than himself."* But that in which a man is 
inferior he avoids and slanders; and praises that in which he excels 
through his benevolence towards himself, thinking that after this 
manner he praises himself. But I think it is most right to partake of 
both these. Of philosophy, indeed, it is beautiful to participate, so far 
as pertains to discipline, nor is it base for any one to philosophize while 

he is a youth: but it is a ridiculous thing, Socrates, for a man still to 
philosophize when he 1s advanced in years. And [ own myself similarly 
affected towards those who philosophize, as to those who stammer and 
sport. For when I see a boy who it yet becomes to discourse, thus 


' These words are cited from some one of the lost writings of Pindar. 


t These verses are taken from the Antiope of Euripides, and are edited by Barnes 
among the fragments of that tragedy. 
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stammering and engaged in play, I rejoice, and his conduct appears to 
me to be elegant and liberal, and such as is proper to the age of a boy. 
But when I hear a little boy discoursing with perspicuity, it appears to 
me to be an unpleasant circumstance, offends my ears, and is, in my 
opinion, an illiberal thing. And when any one hears a man stammering, 
or sees him engaged in play, he appears to be ridiculous, unmanly, and 
deserving chastisement. I therefore am affected in the same manner 
towards those who philosophize. For, when I see philosophy in a 
young man, I am delighted, and it appears to me becoming, and I 
consider the young man as liberal; but when I find a youth not 
philosophizing, such a one appears to me illiberal, and who will never 
think himself worthy of any beautiful or generous thing. But when I 
behold a man advanced in years, yet philosophizing, and not liberated 
from philosophy, such a one, Socrates, appears to me to require 
chastisement. For to this man, as I just now said, it happens that he 
becomes effeminate, though born with the best disposition in 
consequence of his avoiding the middle of the city, and the forum, in 
which, as the poet says, men become greatly illustrious; and that, 
concealing himself from the public view, he passes the remainder of his 
life with three or four lads, muttering in a corner; but he never utters 
any thing liberal, great and sufficient. But I, Socrates, am affected in an 
equitable and friendly manner towards you. For it seems that the same 
thing now happens to me which happened to Zethus towards Amphion 
in Euripides, whom I have already mentioned; since it occurs to me to 
say to you what he said to his brother: that you neglect, Socrates, what 
you ought to attend to, and destroy the generous nature of your soul, 
by adorning it with a certain juvenile form; and that in consultations 
pertaining to justice you do not speak with rectitude, nor apprehend 
what is probable and persuasive, nor consult for others in a strenuous 
manner. Though, friend Socrates, (do not be angry with me, for I speak 
to you with benevolence,) does it not appear to you shameful, that any 
one should be affected in such a manner as I think you are, and others 
who always make great advances in philosophy? For now, if some one 
arresting you, or any other, should lead you to prison, asserting that you 
had acted unjustly, when you had not, you know you would not be able 
in any respect to benefit yourself; but, being seized with a giddiness, you 
would yawn, and not have any thing to say: and that ascending to a 
court of justice, and meeting with an accuser perfectly vile and base, you 
would die, if he wished to punish you with death. And indeed, 
Socrates, how can that art possess any wisdom, which, when possessed 
by a man of a naturally good disposition, renders him worse, and 
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neither able to assist himself, nor preserve either himself or any other 
from the greatest dangers, but causes him to be plundered by enemies of 
all his possessions, and live in the city devoid of honour? Indeed (if I 
may speak in a more rustic manner), it may be allowable to slap the face 
of such a man with impunity. But, good man, be persuaded by me, and 
desist from confuting. Cultivate an elegant knowledge of things, and ` 
employ yourself in studies which will cause you to appear wise, leaving 
to others these graceful subtilties, whether it is proper to call them 
deliriums, or mere trifles, 


Which leave you nothing but an empty house: 


and emulating, not those men who are able to confute such trifling 
things as these, but those with whom there are possessions, renown, and 
many other goods. 

Soc. If, Callicles, I should happen to have a golden soul, do you not 
think I should gladly find one of those stones by which they try gold, 
particularly if it was one of the best sort; to which if I should introduce 
my soul, and it should acknowledge to me my soul was well cultivated, 
should I not then well know that I was sufficiently good, and that it was 
not necessary any further trial should be made of me? 

CAL. Why do you ask this, Socrates? 

Soc. I will now tell you. I think that I, in meeting with you, met 
with a gain of this kind. 

CAL. Why so? 

Soc. I know that you agree with me in those opinions which my soul 
entertains of certain particulars, and that you acknowledge them to be 
true. For I perceive that he who intends sufficiently to explore, whether 
the soul lives uprightly or not, ought to possess three things, all which 
you possess, viz. science, benevolence, and freedom of speech. For I 
meet with many who are not able to make trial of me, through not 
being wise as you are; but others are wise, indeed, but are unwilling to 
speak the truth to me, because they are not concerned about me as you | 
are. But these two guests, Gorpias and Polus, are wise, indeed, and my 
friends, but are deficient in freedom of speech, and are more bashful 
than is becoming. For how should it be otherwise? since they are so 
very bashful that each dares to contradict himself, before many men, and 
this too about things of the greatest consequence. But you possess all 
these requisites, which others have not. And you are both well 
instructed, as many of the Athenians affirm, and are benevolent to me. 
I will tell you what argument I use. I know that your four, Callicles, 
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mutually partake of wisdom, viz. you, and Tisander the Aphidnan,' 
Andron the son of Androtion, and Nausicydes the Cholargean. I 
likewise once heard you deliberating how far wisdom is to be exercised: 
and I know that this opinion prevailed among you, that we should not 
strenuously endeavour to philosophize with accuracy; but you 
admonished each other to be cautious, lest, through being more wise 
than is proper, you should be corrupted without perceiving it. Since, 
therefore, I hear you giving me the very same advice as you gave your 
most intimate associates, it is to me a sufficient argument, that you are 
truly benevolent to me. And besides this, that you can use freedom of 
speech, and not be ashamed, both you yourself say, and the oration, 
which you a little before made, testifies. But the case is this: If, in the 
things which are now discussed by us, you in any particular consent 
with me, this may be considered as sufficiently explored by you and me, 
and as no longer requiring any further examination. For you would 
never have assented to such a thing, either through a defect of wisdom, 
or too much bashfulness. Nor yet, again, would you have assented in 
order to deceive me: for you are, as you acknowledge, my friend. In 
reality, therefore, your and my assent has now its true end. But the 
consideration, Callicles, of those things respecting which you reproved 
me, is of all things the most beautiful, viz. what kind of person a man 
ought to be, what he ought to study, and how far he should study, both 
when an elderly and a young man. For, with respect to myself, if there 
is any thing pertaining to my life in which I do not act rightly, I well 
know that I do not voluntarily err, but that this happens through my 
ignorance. Do you, therefore, as you began to admonish me, not desist, 
but sufficiently show me what this is which I ought to study, and after 
what manner I may accomplish it. And if you find me now assenting 
to you, but afterwards not acting conformably to the concessions which 
I have made, then consider me as perfectly indolent: and in this case, as 
being a man of no worth, you should afterwards no longer admonish 
me. But, resuming the subject from the beginning, inform me how you 
and Pindar say, that it is naturally just for the more excellent to take 
away by force the possessions of the less excellent, and for the better to 
rule over the worse, and possess more than the depraved. Do you say 
that the just is any thing else than this? Or do I rightly remember? 

CAL. These things I then said, and I now say. 

Soc. But whether do you call the same thing better and more 
excellent? For I could not then understand what you said: whether you 


' Aphidnz and Cholarges were two Attic villages. 


call the stronger the more excellent, and say it is requisite that the more 
imbecil should listen to the more strong; just as you then appeared to 
show me, that great invaded small cities, according to natural justice, 
because they are more excellent and strong; (as if the more excellent, the 
stronger, and the better, were the same;) or 1s it possible that a thing can 
be better, and at the same time inferior and more imbecil? and that it 
can be more excellent, and at the same time more depraved? or is there 
the same definition of the better and the more excellent? Define this for 
me clearly, whether the more excellent, the better, and the more strong, 
are the same, or different? 

CAL. But I clearly say to you, that they are the same. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the multitude naturally more excellent than 
one person; since they establish laws for one, as you just now said? 

CAL. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. The laws, therefore, of the multitude are the laws of such as are 
more excellent. 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Are they not then the laws of such as are better? For the more 
excellent are, according to your assertion, far better. 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the legal institutions of these naturally 
beautiful, since those who establish them are more excellent? 

CAL. I say so. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, the multitude think (as you just now said) 
that it is just to possess the equal, and that it is more base to do an 
injury than to be injured? Are these things so, or not? And here take 
care that you are not caught through bashfulness. Do the multitude, or 
not, think that to possess the equal, but not more than others, is just? 
and that it is most base to do an injury than to be injured? Do not 
deny me an answer to this, Callicles; that, if you assent to me, I may be 
confirmed in my opinion by you, as being a man whose assent is 
sufficient to the clear knowledge of a thing. 

CAL. The multitude, then, do think in this manner. 

Soc. Not by law therefore only is it more base to do an injury than 
to be injured, or just to have equality of possessions, but likewise 
according to nature. So that you appear not to have spoken the truth 
above, nor to have rightly accused me, in saying that law and nature are 
contrary to each other; which I also perceiving, I have acted fraudulently 
in my discourse with you, by leading him to law, who says a thing is 
according to nature; and to nature, who says a thing is according to law. 
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CAL. This man will not cease to trifle. Tell me, Socrates, are you not 
ashamed, at your time of life, to hunt after names, and, if any one errs 
in a word, to make it an unexpected gain? For, did you think I said any 
thing else, than that the more excellent were better? Did I not some 
time since tell you, that I considered the better and the more excellent 
as the same? Or did you suppose I said, that if a crowd of slaves, and 
all sorts of men of no worth, except perhaps they might possess bodily 
strength, should be collected together, and establish certain things, that 
these would be legal institutions? 

Soc. Be it so, most wise Callicles: do you mean as you say? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. But I, O divine man, some time since conjectured that you said 
something better than this; and therefore I asked you, desiring clearly to 
know what you said. For you doubtless do not think that two are 
better than one, nor that your slaves are better than you because they 
are stronger. But again from the beginning tell me who those are which 
you say are better, when at the same time they are not stronger. And, 
O wonderful man, previously instruct me in a milder manner, that I 
may not leave you. 

CAL. You speak ironically, Socrates. 

Soc. By Zethus, Callicles, your familiar, you have now said many 
things ironically to me. But come, tell me who you say are better. 

CAL. Those that are more worthy. 

Soc. You see, therefore, that you yourself mention names, but evince 
nothing. Will you not tell me whether you say that the better and more 
excellent are more prudent, or that this is the case with certain others? 

CAL. But, by Jupiter, I say that these are more prudent, and very 
much so. 

Soc. Often, therefore, according to your assertion, one wise man is 
better that ten thousand men that are unwise; and it is proper that he 
should govern, but the others be governed, and that the governor should 
possess more than the governed. For you appear to me to wish to say 
this (for I do not hunt after words), if one man is more excellent than 
ten thousand. 

CAL. But these are the things which I say. For I am of opinion that 
this is the just according to nature, viz. that he who is better and more 
prudent should rule over and possess more than such as are depraved. 

Soc. I attend to what you say. But what will you again now say? If 
we, who are many, were crowded together in the same place as at 
present, and abundance of food and drink was placed for us in common, 
but we were men of all-various descriptions, some of us being strong, 
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and others weak, and one of us should happen to be more skilful 
respecting these things, as being a physician, but at the same time should 
be (as is likely) stronger than some, and weaker than others, - would not 
this man, since he excels us in prudence, be better and more excellent 
with respect to these things? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

SOc. Ought he, therefore, to have more of this food than us, because 
he is better? or is it proper that in governing he should distribute all 
things; but that, in consuming and using them for his own body, he 
should not possess more than others, unless with detriment to himself? 
But that he should possess more than some, and less than others. But 
if he is the most imbecil of all, then he who is best should possess the 
least of all. Is it not so, O good man? 

CAL. You speak of meat and drink, and physicians, and trifles; but I 
do not speak of these. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do you say that a more prudent is a better 
man? Do you say so, or not? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. And do you not say that he who 1s better than others ought not 
to possess more than others? 

CAL. He ought not to possess more of meat and drink. 

Soc. I understand you. But perhaps he ought of clothes: and it will 
be proper that he who 1s most skilled in weaving should have the largest 
garment, and should walk about invested with garments more numerous 
and more beautiful than those of others. 

CAL. What kind of garments do you mean? 

Soc. But with respect to shoes, indeed, it is requisite that he who is 
more prudent than others, and 1s the best of men, should have more of 
them than others. And a shoemaker perhaps ought to walk with the 
largest shoes on his feet, and to have them in the greatest abundance. 

CaL. About what kind of shoes do you talk in this trifling manner? 

Soc. But if you will not assert such things as these, perhaps you will 
the following: for instance, perhaps it will be requisite that a 
husbandman who in cultivating the land is a prudent, worthy and good 
man, should possess more seeds than others, and sow them more 
abundantly in his own ground. 

CAL. How you always say the same things, Socrates? 

Soc. Not only the same things, Callicles, but likewise respecting the 
same things. 
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CAL. Sincerely, by the Gods, you are always speaking about 
shoemakers, fullers, cooks, and physicians, as if these were the subject 
of our discourse. 

Soc. Will not you, therefore, tell me, what the things are of which 
he who is better and more prudent than others, by possessing more than 
others, possesses justly? Or will you neither endure me suggesting, nor 
speak yourself? 

CAL. But I said some time since what these particulars are. And in 
the first place, I do not call those that are better than others shoemakers, 
or cooks, but those who are skilled in the affairs of a city, so as to know 
after what manner, it will be well inhabited, and who are not only 
prudent but likewise brave, able to accomplish what they conceive to be 
best, and are not wearied through effeminacy of soul. 

Soc. You see, most excellent Callicles, that you and I do not reason 
about the same things. For you say that I always assert the same things; 
and I, on the contrary, that you never say the same things about the 
same. But at one time you define the better and more excellent to be 
the stronger, but at another time those that are more prudent: and now 
again you come with something else; for certain persons that are braver 
are said by you to be better and more excellent characters. But, O good 
man, tell me at length, who you say those better and more excellent 
characters are, and about what they are conversant. 

CAL. But I have said that they are such as are prudent and brave, with 
respect to the affairs of a city. For it is fit that these should govern 
cities: and this is the just, that these should have more than others, the 
governors than the governed. 

Soc. But what of these governors considered with respect to 
themselves? Ought they to have more, as governors, or as governed? 

CAL. How do you say? 

Soc. I speak of every one as governing himself. Or is there no 
occasion for a man to govern himself, but only others? 

CAL. What do you mean by a man governing himself? 

Soc. Nothing various, but just as the vulgar call a man who 1s 
temperate and master of himself, one that governs his pleasures and 
desires. 

CAL. How pleasant you are! You speak of the foolishly temperate. 

Soc. How so? There is not any one who is ignorant that this is not 
what I say. 
= CAL. But this is very much what you say, Socrates; since how can the 
= man be happy who is a slave to any one? But this which I now freely 
tell you, is becoming and just according to nature; viz. that he who 
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intends to live properly, should suffer his desires to be as great as 
possible, and should not restrain them: but to these, as the greatest 
possible, it will be sufficient to be subservient, through fortitude and 
prudence, and always to fill them with such things as they require. 
This, however, I think, is not possible to the multitude. And hence 
they blame such persons as I have mentioned, concealing their own 
impotency through shame; and say that intemperance is base, enslaving, 
as I said before, men of a better nature than themselves; and in 
consequence of their inability to satisfy their own pleasures, they praise 
through their slothfulness temperance and justice. For what in reality 
can be more base and evil than temperance, to men who from the first 
happen to be either the sons of kings, or who are naturally sufficient to 
procure for themselves a tyranny, or a dynasty? who, when it is lawful 
for them to enjoy good things without any impediment, impose a 
master on themselves, viz. the law, discourse, and the censure of the 
multitude? Or how is it possible that they should not become miserable 
through the beauty of justice and temperance, while they impart no 
more to their friends than to their enemies; and this while they possess 
the supreme authority tn their own city? But in reality, Socrates, that 
which you say you pursue subsists in the following manner: Luxury, 
intemperance, and liberty, if attended with proper assistance, are virtue 
and felicity; but these other things are nothing more than ornaments, 
compacts contrary to nature, the nugacities of men, and of no worth. 

Soc. In no ignoble manner, Callicles, do you freely attack the 
discourse: for you now clearly say what others think, indeed, but are 
unwilling to say. I beg, therefore, that you would not by any means 
relax, that it may in reality become evident how we ought to live. Tell 
me then: do you say that desires ought not to be repressed, if any one 
intends to be that which he ought to be? and that, suffering them to be 
as great as possible, he ought to procure their full satisfaction from some 
other person? and that this constitutes virtue? 

CAL. I do say these things. 

Soc. Those, therefore, that are not in want of any thing are not 
rightly said to be happy. 

CAL. For thus stones and dead bodies would be most happy. 

Soc. But, indeed, as you also say, life is a grievous thing. For I 
should not wonder if Euripides’ spoke the truth when he says: "Who 
knows whether to live is not to die, and to die, is not to live?" And we, 
perhaps, are in reality dead. For I have heard from one of the wise, that 
we are now dead; and that the body is our sepulchre; but that the part 
of the soul in which the desires are contained is of such a nature that it 
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can be persuaded, and hurled upwards and downwards. Hence, a certain 
elegant man, perhaps a Sicilian, or an Italian, denominated, 
mythologizing, this part of the soul a tub, by a derivation from the 
probable and the persuasive; and likewise he called those that are stupid, 
or deprived of intellect, uninitiated. He further said, that the 
intemperate and uncovered nature of that part of the soul in which the 
desires are contained was like a pierced tub, through its insatiable 


greediness. But this man, Callicles, evinced, directly contrary to you, 
that of such as were in Hades (which he called aezdes, or the invisible) 


‘those were most miserable who. were not initiated, and that their 
employment consisted in carrying water to a pierced tub in a similarly 
pierced sieve. The sieve, therefore, as he who spoke with me said, is the 
soul. But he assimilated the soul of the unwise to a sieve, because, as 
this is full of holes, so their soul 1s unable to contain any thing, through 
incredulity and oblivion. These assertions may, indeed, in a certain 
respect, be very justly considered as unusual: but they evince what I 
wish to show you, if I could but persuade you to change your opinion, 
that, instead of having an insatiable and intemperate life, you would 
choose one that is moderate, and which 1s sufficiently and abundantly 
replete with things perpetually present. But can I in any respect 
persuade you? And will you, changing your opinion, say that the 
moderate are more happy than the intemperate? Or shall I not at all 
persuade you? And will you nothing the more alter your opinion, 
though I should deliver in fables many things of this kind? 

CAL. You have spoken this more truly, Socrates. 

Soc. But come, I will exhibit to you another image from the same 
gymnasium, as that which I just now exhibited to you. For consider, 
whether you would speak in this manner concerning the life of a 
temperate and intemperate man, - I mean, as if two men had each of 
them many tubs; and that the tubs belonging to one of these were entire 
and full, one of wine, another of honey, a third of milk, and many 
others of them with a multitude of many other things. Likewise, that 
each of these various liquors was rare and difficult to be obtained, and 
was procured with many labours and difficulties. Let us suppose, 
therefore, that this man whose tubs are thus full neither draws any 


liquor from them, nor is at all concerned about them, but, with respect 
to them, is at rest. Let it be possible also to procure liquors for the 
other, though with difficulty; but let his vessels be pierced, and 
defective, and let him always be compelled, both night and day, to fill 
them, or if he does not, to suffer the most extreme pain. Will you 
therefore say, since such is the life of each, that the life of the 
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intemperate is more happy than that of the moderate man? Can I in 
any respect persuade you by these things, that a moderate is better than 
an intemperate life? Or shall I not persuade you? 

CAL. You will not persuade me, Socrates. For he whose vessel is full 
has not any pleasure whatever: but this is, as I just now said, to live like 
a stone, when once filled, neither rejoicing nor grieving: but living 
pleasantly consists in an abundant influx. 

Soc. Is it not therefore necessary, if there is an influx of many things, 
that there should also be an abundant efflux? and that there should be 
certain large holes as passages for the effluxions? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. On the contrary, therefore, you speak of a certain life of the 
bird called Charadrius, and not of that of a dead body, or a stone But 
tell me, do you speak of any such thing as the being hungry, and, when 
hungry, of eating? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. And of the being thirsty, and, when thirsty, of drinking? 

CAL. I say so; and likewise that he who possesses all other desires, and 
is able to satisfy them, will live rejoicing in a happy manner. 

Soc. Well done, O best of men! Proceed as you have begun, and do 
not be hindered by shame. But it is likewise requisite, as it seems, that 
neither should I be restrained by shame. And, in the first place, inform 
me whether he who is scabby, and itches, who has abundantly the 
power of, and passes his life in, scratching, lives happily? 

CAL. How absurd you are, Socrates, and perfectly vulgar! 

Soc. Hence it is, Callicles, that I have astonished Polus and Gorgias, 
and made them ashamed. But do not you be astonished, nor ashamed: 
for you are brave: but only answer. 

CAL. I say, then, that he who scratches himself lives pleasantly. 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, live happily, if he lives pleasantly? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. I again ask you, whether this will be the case if he only itches 
in his head, or any other part of the body. See, Callicles, what you 
should answer, if any one asks you respecting all the parts of the body 
in succession. And all the parts being thus affected, would not, in short, 
this life of catamites be dire, base, and miserable? Or will you also dare 
to call these happy, if they possess in abundance what they require? 

CAL. Are you not ashamed, Socrates, to bring the discourse to things 
of this kind? 

Soc. Do I bring it hither, o generous man? Or does not he rather, 
who says in so shameless a manner, that such as rejoice, however they 
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may rejoice, are happy; and does not define what pleasures are good, and 
what are evil? But further still, now tell me, whether you say that the 
pleasant and the good are the same: or that there is something pleasant 
which is not good? 

CAL. But my assertion would not dissent from itself, if that which I 
say is different I should also say is the same. 

Soc. You subvert, Callicles, what was said in the first part of our 
discourse; nor can you any longer sufficiently investigate things with me, 

if you speak contrary to your opinion. 
CAL. But you, Socrates, do the same. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, do I, nor you, act rightly in so doing. But, 
O blessed man, see whether it is not a good thing to rejoice in 
perfection. For many base consequences, and a multitude of other 
things, appear to attend the particulars which I just now obscurely 
signified, if they should take place. 

CAL. It is as you think, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you in reality, Callicles, strenuously assert these things? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, enter on the discussion, as tf you were serious. 

CAL. And extremely so. 

Soc. Come, then, since it is agreeable to you, divide as follows: Do 
you call science any thing? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. And did you not just now say, that there is a certain fortitude, 
together with science? 

CAL. I did say so. 

Soc. You spoke, therefore, of these two, as if fortitude was something 
different from science. 

CAL. Very much so. 

Soc. But what? Are pleasure and science the same, or different? 

CAL. They are certainly different, O most wise man. 

Soc. Is fortitude also different from pleasure? 

CAL. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Come, then, that we may remember these things, viz. that 
Callicles of Acharne said that the pleasant and the good are the same; 
but that science and fortitude are both different from each other and the 
good; and that Socrates of Alopecia did not assent to these things. Or 
did he assent to them? 

CAL. He did not assent. 
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Soc. But I think that neither will Callicles when he rightly beholds 
himself. For tell me, do you not think that those who do well are 
affected in a manner entirely contrary to those who do ill? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. If these, therefore, are contrary to each other, must they not 
necessarily subsist in the same manner as health and disease? For, 
certainly, a man 1s not at the same time well and diseased, nor at the 
same time liberated from health and disease. 

CAL. How do you say? 

Soc. Taking any part of the body you please, as, for instance, the 
eyes, consider whether some man is diseased with an ophthalmy. 

CAL. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He certainly is not, if at the same time his eyes are well. 

CAL. By no means. 

Soc. But what? When he is liberated from the ophthalmy, 1s he then 
also liberated from the health of his eyes, and lastly, at the same time 
liberated from both? 

CAL. In the least degree. 

Soc. For I think this would be wonderful and absurd. Or would it 
not? 

CAL. Very much so. 

Soc. But I think he will alternately receive one, and lose the other. 

CAL. So I say. 

Soc. And will he not, therefore, in a similar manner receive and lose 
strength and weakness? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. And swiftness and slowness? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. And with respect to things good, and felicity, and the contraries 
of these things, evil and infelicity, will he alternately receive and be 
liberated from each of these? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. If, therefore, we should find certain things from which a man is 
at the same time liberated, and which he at the same time possesses, 
certainly these would not be good and evil. Do we mutually assent to 
these things? Well consider, and answer me. 

CAL. But I assent in a transcendent degree. 

Soc. Let us then recur to what we assented to before. Do you say 
that to be hungry is pleasant, or troublesome? I say, to be hungry. 

CAL. That it is troublesome. 

SOc. But it is pleasant for him who is hungry to eat? 
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CAL. It 1s. 

SOC. I understand you: but to be hungry you say is troublesome. Do 
you not? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. And is it not likewise troublesome to be thirsty? 

CAL. Very much so. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, shall I ask you any more questions? Or do 
you acknowledge that all indigence and desire is troublesome? 

_ CAL. I do acknowledge it: but do not ask me. 

Soc. Be it so. But do you say it is any thing else than pleasant, for 
a man who is thirsty to drink? 

CAL. I say it is nothing else. 

Soc. In this thing, therefore, which you speak of, to be thirsty is, 
doubtless, painful. Is it not? 

CAL. It 1s. 

SOc. But is not to drink a repletion of indigence, and a pleasure? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. Do you no therefore say that drinking is attended with joy? 

CAL. Very much so. 

Soc. And do you not say that to be thirsty is painful? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, perceive what follows? I mean, that you say 
he who is in pain at the same time rejoices, when you say that he who 
is thirsty drinks. Or does not this happen together, according to the 
same place and time, whether you consider the soul or the body? For 
I think it is of no consequence which of these you consider. Are these 
things so, or not? 

CAL. They are. 

SOc. But you say it is impossible that he who 1s happy should at the 
same time be unhappy. 

CAL. I do say so. 

Soc. But you have granted that he who is disquieted may rejoice. 

CAL. It appears so. 

Soc. To rejoice, therefore, is not felicity, nor to be disquieted, 
infelicity? So that the pleasant is something different from the good? 

CAL. I know no what these particulars are, Socrates, which you 
sophistically devise. 

Soc. You know, though you pretend not, Callicles. In consequence 
of trifling, too, you proceed to what was before said; that you may 
know how wise you are to admonish me. Does not each of us at the 
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same time cease from being thirsty, and at the same time receive pleasure 
from drinking? 

CAL. I do not know what you say. 

GORG. By no means, Callicles, act in this manner; but answer at least 
for our sakes, that the discourse may be brought to a conclusion. 

CAL. But this is always the way with Socrates, Gorgias, viz. he asks 
and confutes trifling things, and such as are of no worth. 

GORG. But of what consequence is this to you? This is altogether no 
concern of yours: but suffer Socrates to argue in whatever manner he 
pleases. 

CAL. Ask, then, since Gorpias thinks proper, these trifling and vile 
questions. 

SOc. You are happy, Callicles, because you are initiated in great 
mysteries prior to the small: but I do not think this is lawful. Answer 
me, therefore, the question which you left unanswered, viz. whether 
each of us does not at the same time cease to be thirsty, and to receive 
delight? 

CAL. I say so. 

Soc. And with respect to hunger, and other desires, do we not at the 
same time cease to feel them, and to receive delight? 

CAL. We do. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, at one and the same time experience a 
cessation of pains and pleasures? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. But do we not at the same time experience a cessation of things 
good and evil, as you did acknowledge: but now do you not 
acknowledge this? 

CAL. I do. But what then? 

Soc. That things good are not the same with such as are pleasant, nor 
things evil with such as procure molestation. For, from these we are 
liberated at once, but not from those, because they are different. How, 
therefore, can things pleasant be the same with such as are good, or 
things troublesome with such as are evil? But, if you please, consider 
the affair thus: for I think that neither in this will you accord with 
yourself. Consider now. Do you not call the good good, from the 
presence of good things, in he same manner as you call those beautiful 
to whom beauty is present? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. But what? Do you call those good men who are foolish and 
timid? For you did not just now; but you said that good men were 
brave and prudent. Or do you not call the brave and prudent, good? 
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CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. But what? Have you ever seen a stupid boy rejoicing? 

CAL. I have. 

Soc. And have you not also seen a stupid man rejoicing? 

CAL. I think I have. But to what purpose is this? 

Soc. To none: but answer. 

CAL. I have seen such a one. 

SOc. But have you seen a man endued with intellect grieving and 
rejoicing? 

~ CAL, I say I have. 

Soc. But which rejoice and grieve the more; the wise, or the foolish? 

CAL. I do not think there 1s much difference. 

Soc. This is sufficient. But have you ever in war seen a coward? 

CAL. Undoubtedly I have. 

Soc. What then? On the departure of the enemies, which have 
appeared to you to rejoice the more, cowards or the brave? 

CAL. Both have appeared to me to rejoice more: or, if not, certainly 
in nearly the same degree. 

Soc. It is of no consequence. Cowards, therefore, also rejoice? 

CAL. And very much so. 

Soc. And those that are stupid, likewise, as it seems? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. But, when enemies approach, do cowards only grieve? or is this 
also the case with the brave? 

CAL. With both. 

Soc. Do they, therefore, similarly grieve? 

CAL. Perhaps cowards grieve more. 

Soc. But, when the enemies depart, do they rejoice more? 

CAL. Perhaps so. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, as you say, the stupid and the wise, cowards 
and the brave, similarly grieve and rejoice, but cowards more than the 
brave? 

CAL. I say so. 

Soc. But the wise and the brave are good, but cowards and the stupid, 
bad? 

CAL. They are. 

Soc. The good and the bad, therefore, rejoice and grieve similarly? 

CAL. I say so. 

Soc. Are, therefore, the good and the bad similarly good and bad? or 


are the good yet more good, and the bad more bad? 
CAL. But, by Jupiter, I do not know what you say. 
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Soc. Do you not know that you said the good were good, through 
the presence of things good, and the bad through the presence of things 
evil? And that pleasures were good things, and pains bad? 

CAL. I do know it. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, good things, viz. pleasures, present with 
those that rejoice, if they rejoice? 

CAL. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, those that rejoice good, in consequence of 
things good being present? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. But what? Are not things evil, viz. pains, present with those 
that are disquieted? 

CAL. They are present. 

Soc. But do you not say that the evil are evil, through the presence 
of things evil? Or do you no longer say so? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. Those, therefore, that rejoice, are good; but those that are 
disquieted are evil? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. And those that are more so, more, but those that are less so, 
less? and those that are similarly so, similarly? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. Do you say, therefore, that the wise and the stupid rejoice and 
grieve similarly; and that this is likewise the case with cowards and the 
brave? Or that cowards rejoice and grieve more than the brave? 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. Collect, therefore, in common with me, what will be the 
consequence of what we assented to. For, as it is said, it 1s beautiful to 
speak and consider twice, and even thrice, beautiful things. Do we say, 
then, that he who is prudent and brave 1s good, or not? 

CAL. We do. 

Soc. But that he is a bad man who is stupid and a coward? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. And again, that he who rejoices ts good? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. But that he is a bad man who 1s disquieted? 

CAL. Necessarily so. 

Soc. Likewise, that to be disquieted, and rejoice, are similarly good 
and evil; but perhaps more evil than good? 


CAL. Yes. 
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Soc. Does not, therefore, a bad man become similarly bad and good, 
with the good man, or even more good? Do not these things follow, 
and likewise those prior things, if any one says that the same things are 
pleasant and good? Are not these consequences necessary, Callicles? 

CAL. A while ago, Socrates, I said that I listened and assented to you, 
considering that if any one grants you any thing, though in jest, this you 
gladly lay hold of after the manner of lads. Just as if you could think 
that either I or any other person did not believe that some pleasures are 
better, and others worse. 

Soc. Hey-day, Callicles, how crafty you are! And you use me as if I 
were a boy: at one time asserting that these things subsist in this 
manner, and at another in a different manner; and thus deceiving me. 
Though, from the first, I did not think that I should be voluntarily 
deceived by you, because you are my friend. But now I am deceived. 
And now, as it seems, it is necessary, according to the ancient proverb, 
that I should make good use of the present opportunity, and receive 
what you give. But it appears that what you now say is this, that with 
respect to pleasures some are good, and others bad. Is it not so? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. Are, therefore, the profitable good, but the noxious evil? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. And are those profitable which accomplish a certain good, but 
those evil, which effect a certain evil? 

CAL. I say so. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, speak of such things as the following; as, for 
instance, in the body, those pleasures of eating and drinking which we 
just now spoke of; and do you think that if some of these produce in 
the body health or strength, or some other corporeal virtue, they are 
good, but that the contraries of these are evil? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. And in the like manner, with respect to pains, are you of 
opinion that some are worthy, and others base? 

CAL. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, such pleasures and pains as are worthy, to be 
chosen and embraced? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. But such as are base, not. 

CAL. It is evident. 

Soc. For it appeared, if you remember, that all things are done by us, 
viz. by me and Polus, for the sake of things good. Does it, therefore, 
appear also to you, that the good ts the end of all actions? Likewise, 
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that all other things ought to be done for its sake; but that it is not to 
be obtained for the sake of other things? Will you then make a third 
with us in the same opinion? 

CAL. I wall. 

Soc. Both other things, therefore, and such as are pleasant, ought to 
be done for the sake of things good, but not things good for the sake of 
such as are pleasant? | 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is every man, therefore, able to choose such pleasant things as 
are good, and likewise such as are evil? Or must this be the province of 
a man endued with art? 

CAL. Of a man endued with art. 

Soc. But let us again recall to our memory what I said to Polus and 
Gorpias. For I said (if you remember) that there were certain 
preparations, some as far as pleasure, preparing this alone, but ignorant 
of the better and the worse; but others that knew the nature both of 
good and evil. I likewise placed among the preparations respecting 
pleasures, cooking as a skill pertaining to the body, but not an art; but 
among the preparations respecting the good I placed the medicinal art. 
And, by Jupiter, the guardian of friendship, Callicles, do not think that 
you ought to jest with me, nor answer me casually contrary to your 
Opinion, nor again receive my assertions as if I was in jest. For you see 
that our discourse is about this, after what manner it is proper to live, 
than which, what can any man endued with the smallest degree of 
intellect more seriously discuss? I mean, whether we should adopt that 
mode of life to which you exhort me, engaging in such employments of 
a man, as speaking among the people, cultivating rhetoric, and managing 
political affairs, after the manner which you adopt; or whether we 
should betake ourselves to a philosophic life, and consider what it is in 
which it differs from the former life. Perhaps, therefore, as [ just now 
said, it 1s best to make a division; and after we have divided, and 
assented to each other, to consider, if these two species of life have an 
existence, in what they differ from each other, and which of them ought 
to be pursued. But perhaps you do not yet understand what I say. 

CAL. I do not. 

Soc. But [ will speak to you still more clearly. Since you and I have 
apreed that there is something good, and likewise something pleasant, 
and that the pleasant is different from the good, but that in each of them 
there is a certain exercise and preparation of acquisition, one being the 
hunting after the pleasant, and the other of the good; do you, in the first 
place, grant me this, or do you not grant it? 
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CAL. I do grant it. 

Soc. But come, consent with me in what I said to these men, if I then 
appeared to you to speak the truth. But I said that cooking did not 
appear to me to be an art, but skill; and that medicine is an art. For I 
said that medicine considers the nature of that which it cures, and the 
cause of the things which it does, and that it is able to give an account 
of each of these: but that cooking very inartificially proceeds to pleasure, 
to which all its attention is directed, neither considering in any respect 
the nature nor the cause of pleasure, but being entirely irrational, 
' numbering nothing (as I may say), depending wholly on use and skill, 
and only preserving the memory of that which usually takes place, by 
which also it may impart pleasures. In the first place, therefore, 
consider whether these things appear to you to have been sufficiently 
said, and that there are also certain other studies of this kind respecting 
the soul, some of which depend on art, and bestow a certain attention 
to that which is best in the soul; but others neglect this, considering, in 
the same manner as cooking with respect to the body, only the pleasure 
of the soul, and in what manner it may be procured; neither considering 
which is the better or the worse of pleasures, nor attending to any thing 
else than gratification only, whether it is better or worse. For to me, 
Callicles, these things appear to take place; and I say that a thing of this 
kind is flattery, both respecting body and soul, and any thing else the 
pleasure of which is sedulously attended to by any one, without paying 
any regard to the better and the worse. But whether do you entertain 
the same opinion respecting these things with us, or do you oppose 
them? 

CAL. I do not, but grant them, that your discourse may come to an 
end, and that I may gratify Gorgias here. 

Soc. But whether does this take place respecting one soul, but not 
respecting two and many souls? 

CAL. It does not. But it takes place respecting both two and many 
souls. 

Soc. May it not, therefore, be lawful to gratify souls collected 
together, without paying any attention to what is best? 

CAL. I think so. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, tell me what those studies are which effect 
this? Or rather, if you are willing, on my asking, assent to whichever 
appears to you to be one of these, but to that which does not do not 
assent. And, in the first place, let us consider the piper’s art. Does it 
not appear to you to be a thing of this kind, Callicles; viz, which only 
pursues our pleasure, but cares for nothing else? 
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CAL. It does appear to me. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, all such studies as these like the harper’s art 
in contests? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. But what? Does not the erudition of choirs, and the 
dithyrambic poesy, appear to you to be a thing of this kind? Or do you 
think that Cinesias' the son of Meles is in the smallest degree’ solicitous 
that he may say any thing by which his hearers may become better? Or 
is he not rather solicitous about that which may gratify the crowd of 
spectators? 

CAL. It 1s evident, Socrates, that this latter is the case respecting 
Cinesias. 

Soc. But what with respect to his father Meles? Does he appear to 
you to play on the harp, looking to that which is best? Or does he not 
also regard that which is most pleasant? For in singing he pleasingly 
pains the spectators. But consider, does not the whole of the harper’s 
art, and dithyrambic poesy, appear to you to have been invented for the 
sake of pleasure? 

CAL. To me it does. 

Soc. But what of the venerable and wonderful poesy of tragedy? 
What does it strive to accomplish? Do its endeavour and study, as 
appears to you, alone consist in gratifying spectators? or also in striving 
not to say any thing which may be pleasing and grateful to them, but 
at the same time base; and that, if any thing happens to be unpleasant 
and useful, this it may say and sing, whether it gratifies the spectators 
or not? According to which of these modes does the poesy of tragedy 
appear to you to consist? 

CAL. It is evident, Socrates, that it 1s more impelled to pleasure, and 
the gratification of the spectators. 

Soc. Did we not, therefore, Callicles, just now say that a thing of this 
kind is flattery? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Come then, if any one should take from all poesy, melody, 
rhythm, and measure, would any thing else than discourses remain? 

CAL. Necessarily nothing else. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, these discourses delivered to a great multitude 
of people? 

CAL. I say so. 


t A bad dithyrambic poet, according to the Scholiast ad Ranas Aristoph. 
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Soc. Poesy, therefore, is a certain popular speech. Or do not poets 
appear to you to employ rhetoric in the theatres? 

CAL. To me they do. 

Soc. Now, therefore, we have found a certain rhetoric among a 
people consisting of boys, and at the same time women and men, slaves 
and the free-born; and which we do not altogether approve. For we said 
that it was adulation. 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Be it so. But what shall we say that rhetoric 1s, which subsists 
among the Athenian people, and the people consisting of free-born men 
in other cities? Do the rhetoricians appear to you always to speak with 
a view to that which is best, directing their attention to this, that the 
citizens through their discourses may become the best of men? Or are 
they also impelled to the gratification of the citizens? and, neglecting 
public for the sake of private advantage, do they converse with the 
people as with boys, alone endeavouring to gratify them, without being 
in the least concerned whether through this they become better or 
worse? 

CAL. This which you ask is not a simple thing. For some rhetoricians 
are solicitous in what they say for the good of the citizens: but other are 
such as you represent them. 

Soc. It is sufficient. For, if this also 1s twofold, one part of it will be 
adulation, and base harangue; but the other, which causes the souls of 
citizens to become most excellent, will be beautiful; and will always 
strive to speak such things as are best, whether they are more pleasant 
or more unpleasant to the hearers. But you never have seen this kind 
of rhetoric. Or, if you can say some one of the rhetoricians is a 
character of this kind, why have you not informed me who he is? 

CAL. But, by Jupiter, I cannot instance to you any rhetorician of 
present day. 

Soc. But what? Can you instance any one of the ancient rhetoricians 
who was the means of rendering the Athenians better, after he began to 
harangue them, when previous to this they had been worse? For I do 
not know who such a one 1s. 

CAL. But what? Have you not heard that Themistocles was a good 
man, and likewise Cimon and Miltiades, Pericles here, who died lately 
and whose harangues you also have heard? 

Soc. Yes; if that virtue, Callicles, which you before spoke of is true, 
viz. for a man to replenish both his own desires and those of others. 
But if this is not the case, but, as we were afterwards compelled to 
confess, those desires are to be embraced, the replenishing of which 
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renders a man better, but not those which render him worse, and if 
there is a certain art of this, as we also acknowledged, can you say that 
any one of these was a man of this kind? 

CAL. I have not any thing to say. 

Soc. But if you seek in a becoming manner you will find. Let us 
however, sedately considering, see if any one of these was a character of 
this kind. Is it not true that a good man, who says what he says with 
a view to the best, does not speak casually, but looking to something? 
in the same manner as all other artists, each of whom regards his own 
work, and does not rashly choose what he introduces to his work, but 
so that the subject of his operation may have a certain form - as, for 
instance, if you are willing to look to painters, architects, shipwrights, 
and all other artificers, and to consider how, whichever of them you 
please, places whatever he places in a certain order, and compels one 
thing to be adapted to and harmonize with another until the whole 
thing is constituted with regularity and ornament. And indeed, both 
other artificers, and those which I just now mentioned, who are 
employed about the body, viz. the masters of gymnastic, and physicians 
adorn in a certain respect, and orderly dispose the body. Do we grant 
that this is the case, or not? 

CAL. It is the case. 

Soc. A house, therefore, when it acquires order and ornament, will 
be a good house, but a bad one, when it is without order? 

CAL. I say so. 

Soc. And will not this in like manner be the case with a ship? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. And may we not assert the same things also respecting our 
bodies? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. But what with respect to the soul? Will it be in a good 
condition, when it acquires disorder, or when it acquires a certain order 
and ornament? 

CAL. It is necessary, from what has been said, to grant that the latter 
must be the case. 

Soc. What then, in the body, is the name of that which subsists from 
order and ornament? Perhaps you will say it is health and strength. 

CAL. I do. 

Soc. But what again is the name of that which subsists in the soul 
from order and ornament? Endeavour to find and mention it, in the 
same manner as the former name. 

CAL. But why do not you say what it 1s, Socrates? 
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Soc. If you had rather, I will. But, if I speak well, do you assent to 
me; if not, confute, and do not indulge me. To me then it appears that 
the name belonging to the orderly disposition of the body is the 
healthful, from which health and every other virtue of the body are 


produced in the body. Is it so, or not? 


CAL. It ts. 
Soc. But the name belonging to the orderly disposition and ornament 


of the soul is the legitimate and law; whence also souls become 
legitimate and adorned with modest manners: but these are justice and 
temperance. Do you assent, or not? 

CAL. Be it so. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, that good rhetorician who is endued with 
art, looking to these things, introduce all his orations and actions to 
souls? and, if he should bestow a gift, bestow it, and, if he should take 
any thing away, take it; always directing his attention to this, that justice 
may be produced in the souls of his fellow-citizens, and that they may 
be liberated from injustice: likewise that temperance may be produced 
in them, and that they may be liberated from intemperance: and, in 
short, that every virtue may be planted in them, but vice expelled? Do 
you grant this, or not? 

CAL. I do grant it. 

Soc. For where is the utility, Callicles, in giving a body diseased, and 
in a miserable condition, abundance of the most agreeable food and 
drink, or any thing else, which will not be more profitable to it than the 
contrary, but even less, according to a just mode of reasoning? Is this 


the case? 


CAL. Be it so. 
Soc. For I think it is not advantageous for a man to live with a 


miserable body; for thus it would be necessary to live miserably. Or 
would it not? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, physicians for the most part permit a man in 
health to satisfy his desires, (as, for instance, when hungry to eat as 
much as he pleases, or when thirsty to drink,) but never permit, as I 
may say, a diseased man to be satiated with things which he desires? Do 
you also grant this? 


CAL. I do. 
SOc. But is not the same mode, O most excellent man, to be adopted 


respecting the soul; viz. that as long as it is depraved, in consequence of 
being stupid, intemperate, unjust and unholy, it ought to be restrained 
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from desires, and not permitted to do any thing else than what will 
render it better? Do you say so, or not? 

CAL. I say so. 

Soc. For such a mode of conduct will indeed be better for the soul. 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, to restrain any one from what he desires to 
punish him? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. To be punished, therefore, is better for the soul than 
intemperance, contrary to what you just now thought. 

CAL. I do not know what you say, Socrates: but ask something else. 

Soc. This man will not suffer himself to be benefited by suffering this 
of which we are speaking, viz. punishment. 

CAL. I am not at all concerned about any thing which you say; and 
I have answered you these things for the sake of Gorgias. 

Soc. Be it so. But what then shall we do? Shall we dissolve the 
conference in the midst? 

CAL. You know best. 

Soc. But they say it 1s not lawful to leave even fables in the midst, 
but that a head should be placed on them, that they may not wander 
without a head. 

CAL. How importunate you are, Socrates ! But, if you will persuaded 
by me, you will bid farewell to this discourse, or carry it on with some 
other person. 

Soc. What other, then, is willing? for we must not leave the discourse 
unfinished. 

CAL. Cannot you yourself finish the discourse, by either speaking to 
yourself, or answering yourself? 

Soc. In order, I suppose, that the saying of Epicharmus may be 
verified, viz. I being one am sufficient to accomplish what was before 
said by two. And it appears most necessary that it should be so. But, 
if we do this, I think it will be proper that all of us should in a friendly 
manner strive to understand what is true, and what false, respecting the ` 
subjects of our discourse. For it will be a common good to all for this 
to become manifest. I will, therefore, run over the affair in the manner 
in which it appears to me to take place. But, if T shall seem to any of 
you not to grant myself things which truly are, it will be proper that 
you should apprehend and confute me. For I do not say what 1 do say 
as one endued with knowledge, but I investigate in common with you. 
So that, if he who contends with me appears to say any thing to the 
purpose, I will be first to concede to him. But I say these things on 
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condition that you think it fit the discourse should be completed: but 


if you do not assent to this, let us bid farewell to it, and depart. 

GORG. But it does not appear to me, Socrates, proper to depart yet, 
but that you should pursue the discourse. It likewise seems to me that 
this is the opinion of the rest of the company. For I also am willing to 
hear you discussing what remains. 

SOc. But indeed, Gorgias, I should willingly have discoursed still 
longer with Callicles here, till I had recompensed him with the oration 
of Amphion, instead of that of Zethus. But as you are not willing, 
Callicles, to finish the discussion in conjunction with me, at least attend 
to me, and expose me if I shall appear to you to assert any thing in an 
unbecoming manner. And if you confute me, I shall not be indignant 
with you, as you are with me, but you will be considered by me as my 
greatest benefactor. 

CAL. Speak then yourself, good man, and finish the discourse. 

Soc. Hear me then repeating the discourse from the beginning. Are 
the pleasant and the good the same? - They are not the same, as I and 
Callicles have mutually agreed. - But whether is the pleasant to be done 
for the sake of the good, or the good for the sake of the pleasant? - The 
pleasant for the sake of the good. - But is the pleasant that, with which 
when present we are delighted; and the good that, through which when 
present we are good? - Entirely so. - But we are good, both ourselves, 
and all other things that are good, when a certain virtue is present. - To 
me this appears to be necessary, Callicles. - But, indeed, the virtue of 
each thing, of an instrument, and of the body, and again of the soul, and 
every animal, does not fortuitously become thus beautiful, but from 
order, rectitude, and art, which are attributed to each of them. - Are 
these things, therefore, so? For I say they are. -The virtue of every 
thing, therefore, is disposed and adorned by order. - So, indeed, say I. - 
Hence, in each thing, a certain order becoming inherent, which is 
domestic to each, renders each thing good. - It appears so to me. - The 
soul, therefore, which has a certain order of 1ts own, is better than the 
soul which is without order. -It is necessary.- But the soul which has 
order is orderly. - For how 1s it possible it should not? - But an orderly 
soul is temperate. - This is very necessary. - A temperate soul, therefore, 
is good. I, indeed, am no able to say any thing besides these things, O 
friend Callicles. But do you, if you have any thing else, teach me. 

CAL. Proceed, good man. 

Soc. I say, then, if a temperate soul is good, the soul which 1s affected 
in a manner contrary to that of the temperate is vicious. But such a 
soul will be destitute of intellect, and intemperate. - Entirely so. - And, 
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indeed, a temperate man acts in a proper manner, both towards Gods 
and men. For he would not be temperate if he acted in an improper 
manner. - It is necessary that these things should be so. - And besides 
this, by acting in a proper manner towards men he will act justly, and 
by a proper conducts towards the Gods he will act piously. But it is 
necessary that he should be just and holy, who acts in a just and holy 
manner. - It must be so. - It is likewise necessary that such a one should 
be brave. For it is not the province of a temperate man either to pursue 
or avoid things which ought neither to be pursued nor avoided: but it 
is proper that he should both avoid and pursue things and men, 
pleasures and pains, and bravely endure when it is requisite. So that 
there is an abundant necessity, Callicles, that the temperate man, being 
just, brave, and pious, as we have described him, should be a perfectly 
good man: likewise, that a good man should do in a becoming and 
beautiful manner whatever he does; and that he who acts well should be 
blessed and happy. And lastly, it is necessary that the unworthy man, 
and who acts ill, should be miserable. But such a man will be one who 
is directly contrary to the intemperate man, viz. he will be the 
intemperate character which you praised. I, therefore, lay down these 
things, and assert they are true. But if they are true, temperance must 
be pursued and cultivated, as it appears, by him who wishes to be 
happy, and he must fly from intemperance with the utmost celerity. He 
must likewise endeavour to live in such a manner as not to require any 
degree of punishment: but if he does require it, or any other of his 
family, - or if this is the case with a private person, or a city, - justice 
must be administered, and punishment inflicted, if such wish to be 
happy. This appears to me to be the mark with our eye directed to 
which it is proper to live: and all concerns, both private and public, 
should tend to this, viz. if any one wishes to be happy, to act in such a 
manner that justice and temperance may be ever present with him; not 
suffering his desires to be unrestrained, and endeavouring to fill them; 
which is an infinite evil, and causes a man to live the life of a robber. 
For a character of this kind can neither be dear to any other man, nor - 
to Divinity. For it is impossible there can be any communion between 
them: but where there is no communion there can be no friendship. 
The wise too, Callicles, say that communion, friendship, decorum, 
temperance, and justice, connectedly comprehend heaven and earth, 
Gods and men. And on this account, my friend, they call this universe 
kosmos, or order, and not akosmia, or disorder, and akolasia, or 
intemperance. However, you appear to me not to attend wo these things, 
and this though you are wise. But you are ignorant that geometric 
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equality is able to accomplish great things, both among Gods and men. 
On the contrary, you think that every one should strive to possess more 
than others: for you neglect geometry. - Be it so, then. - However, this 
our discourse must either be confuted, viz. ıt must be shown that those 
who are happy are not happy from the possession of justice and 
temperance, and that those who are miserable are not miserable from the 
possession of vice; or, if our discourse is true, we must consider what 
consequences result from it. Indeed, Callicles, all those former things 
are the consequences concerning which you asked me if I was speaking 
in earnest. For I said that a man should accuse himself, his son, and his 
friend, if he acted in any respect unjustly, and that rhetoric was to be 
used for this purpose. Hence, those things which you thought Polus 
granted through shame are true, viz. that by how much it is more base 
to do an injury than to be injured, by so much is it the worse; and that 
he who would be rightly skilled in rhetoric ought to be just, and endued 
with a scientific knowledge of things just; which, again, Polus said that 
Gorgias acknowledged through shame. 

This then being the case, let us consider what are the things for which 
you reprove me, and whether they are well said, or not. You assert, 
then, that I can neither assist myself, nor any of my friends or. 
domestics, nor save myself from the greatest dangers: but that I am 
obnoxious to the arbitrary will of any one, like men of infamous 
characters ( though this is nothing more than the juvenile ardour of 
your discourse), so as either to be struck in the face, or deprived of my 
property, or expelled from the city, or which is the extremity of 
injustice, to be slain. And to be thus circumstanced, according to your 
doctrine, is the most shameful of all things. But, according to my 
doctrine, (which has indeed been often mentioned, yet nothing hinders 
but that it may again be repeated,) I do not say, Callicles, that to be 
struck in the face unjustly is a most shameful thing; nor yet for my 
body, or my purse, to be cut; but that to strike and cut unjustly me and 
mine, is a thing more shameful and base. And that to defraud, enslave, 
break open the house, and, in short, to injure in any respect me and 
mine, is to him who does the injury more base and shameful than to me 
who am injured. These things, which appeared to us to subsist in this 
manner in the former part of our discourse, are contained and bound in 
adamantine reasons, though it is somewhat rustic to make such an 
assertion. However, unless you can dissolve these reasons, or some one 
more robust than yourself, it ts impossible that he who speaks otherwise 
than I now speak can speak in a becoming manner. For I always assert 
the same thing, viz. that I know not how these things subsist: and that 
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no one of those whom I have ever met with, as at present, if unable to 
say otherwise, would be ridiculous. I therefore again determine that 
these things thus subsist. But, if this is the case, and injustice is the 
greatest of evils to him that acts unjustly; and it is still a greater evil, if 
the greatest of evils to him that acts unjustly; and it is still a greater evil, 
if possible, though this 1s the greatest, for him who acts unjustly not to 
be punished; what assistance will that be, which, when a man is unable 
to afford himself, he is in reality ridiculous? Will it not be that which 
averts from us the greatest detriment? But there is an abundant 
necessity that this should be the most shameful assistance, viz. for a man 
to be incapable of assisting either himself, or his friends and domestics; 
that the next to this should be that which pertains to the second evil; 
and the third, that which pertains to the third evil; and thus in 
succession, according to the magnitude of each evil. Thus also does the 
beauty of being able to give assistance, and the deformity of not being 
able, subsist. Does the thing take place in this manner, or otherwise, 
Callicles? 

CAL. No otherwise. 

Soc. Since, therefore, these things are two, to do an injury, and to be 
injured, we say that to do an injury is a greater, but to be injured, a less 
evil. By what means, then, may a man so assist himself as to possess 
both these advantages - ] mean, that which arises from not doing an 
injury, and that which is the consequence of not being injured? Is it by 
power, or will? But I say thus: Will a man, if he ts unwilling to be 
injured, not be injured? Or, if he has procured the power of not being 
injured, will he not be injured? 

CAL. It is evident that he will not, tf he has procured the power. 

Soc. But what with respect to acting unjustly? Whether, if any one 
is unwilling to do an injury, is this sufficient (for in this case he will not 
commit an injury), or is it requisite that for this purpose he should 
procure a certain power and art, as one who will do an injury, unless he 
has learned and cultivated these? Why do you not answer me this 
question, Callicles: whether I and Polus appear to you to be rightly — 
compelled to acknowledge this, or not? since we confess that no one is 
willing to act unjustly, but that those who injure others do it 
unwillingly. 

CAL. Let it be so, Socrates, that your discourse may be brought to 
conclusion. 

Soc. For this purpose, therefore, a certain power and art, as it 
appears, are to be procured, in order that we may not act unjustly. 

CAL. Entirely so. 
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Soc. What then is the art which will enable a man not to be injured 
in any respect, or at least in the smallest degree? Consider, if it appears 
to you in the same manner as to me. For to me it appears thus: that he 
ought either to govern in a city, or obtain the tyranny, or be the 
associate of the most powerful person in a polity. 

CAL. Do you see, Socrates, how ready I am to praise you, if you say 
any thing beautifully? This you appear to me to have said in a manner 
entirely beautiful. 

Soc. Consider also, whether I appear to you to speak well in what 
follows: Those seem to me to be friends in the highest degree, 
concerning whom ancient and wise men say, "similar to similar.” Does 
it not also appear to you? 

CAL. To me it does. 

Soc. Does it not therefore follow, that when a tyrant who is rustic 
and unlearned governs, if there is any one in the city much better than 
him the tyrant will fear such a one, and will never be able to be 
cordially his friend? 

CAL. It does follow. 

Soc. Nor yet, if any one in the city should be much worse than the 
tyrant, would he be able to be his friend. For the tyrant would despise 
him, nor ever pay attention to him as a friend. 

CAL. This also 1s true. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that he alone would be a friend to such a 
one deserving to be mentioned, who, in consequence of being endued 
with similar manners, would praise and blame him, be willing to be 
governed, and to be subject to him that governs. Such a one in this city 
will be able to accomplish great things, and no one will injure him with 
impunity. Is ıt not so? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, any young man in this city should thus think with 
himself, “After what manner may I be able to accomplish great things, 
and be injured by no one?" this, as it appears, must be the way, viz. he 
must immediately from his youth be accustomed to rejoice and be 
afflicted with the same things as his master, and render himself in the 
highest degree similar to him. Is it not so? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that such a man will not be injured, 
and, as you say, that he will be able to accomplish great things in a city? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, be able to refrain from acting unjustly? 
Or will this be far from being the case, if, when the governor is unjust, 
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he is similar to him, and is able to accomplish great things with him? 
But I think that the very contrary will take place, and that such a one 
will render himself able to act unjustly in the highest degree, without 
being punished for his unjust conduct. Will he not? 

CAL. It appears so. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the greatest evil be present with him, in 
consequence of being corrupted and depraved in his soul, through the 
imitation and power of his master? 

CAL. I do not know whither you are always turning the discourse, 
Socrates, upwards and downwards. Or do you not know, that he who 
is imitated can, if he pleases, slay and take away the possessions of him 
who is not imitated? 

Soc. I know it, good Callicles, unless I am deaf; for, a little before, | 
often heard this from you and Polus, and nearly, indeed, from all in the 
city. But do you also hear me: for he may indeed slay whom he pleases; 
but, being a depraved character, he may slay one who is worthy and 
good. 

CAL. And is not this a circumstance grievous to be borne? 

Soc. Not to a man endued with intellect, as the discourse evinces. Or 
do you think that a man should endeavour to live to a most extended 
period, and should apply himself to those arts which always preserve us 
from dangers - in the same manner as that rhetoric which preserves in 
courts of justice, and which you exhorted me to cultivate? 

CAL. I do indeed, by Jupiter, and I rightly advised you. 

Soc. But what, O best of men, does the science of swimming also 
appear to you to be a venerable thing? 

CAL. By Jupiter, it does not. 

Soc. And, indeed, this also saves men from death, when they fall into 
such a danger as requires the aid of this science. But if this science 
appears to you to be a small thing, I will mention to you a greater than 
this, viz. that of piloting a ship, which not only saves lives, but also 
bodies and possessions, from extreme danger, in the same manner as 
rhetoric. And this, indeed, is moderate and modest, and is not haughty - 
with a grandeur of ornament, as if it accomplished something 
transcendent. But since it accomplishes the same things as the judicial 
art, if it saves any from Ægina hither, it demands, [ think, two oboli; 
but if from Egypt, or Pontus, if it demands a great sum, on account of 
the great benefit it has conferred, through saving those I just now 
mentioned, viz. ourselves and children, our riches and wives, and 
conducting them to port, this sum is usually two drachms. And the 
man who possesses this art, and accomplishes these things, going out of 
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the ship, walks near the sea and the ship, in a moderate garb. For he 
knows, I think, how to reason with himself, that it is uncertain whom 
he may assist of those that sail with him, not suffering them to be 
merged in the sea, and whom he may injure, as knowing that neither the 
bodies nor souls of those who depart from his ship are in any respect 
better than they were when they entered into it. He will, therefore, 
reason with himself, that the case is not as if some one who is afflicted 
in his body with great and incurable diseases should happen not to be 
suffocated, because this man is indeed miserable for having escaped 
death, and has not derived any advantage from him; but that if any one 
labours under many and incurable diseases in that which is more 
honourable than body, viz. in his soul, such a one ought to live; and 
that he will benefit him, whether he saves him from the sea, or from a 
court of justice, or from any thing else. But he knows that it is not 
better for a depraved man to live; because he must necessarily live badly. 
On this account, it is not usual for a pilot to be arrogant, though he 
saves us; nor yet, O wonderful man, for an artificer of machines, who 
is sometimes able to save a multitude in no respect inferior to that 
which is saved by the general of an army, or a pilot, or any other 
person. For sometimes he saves whole cities. Does it appear to you 
that he is to be compared with a lawyer? Though, if he should wish to 
speak, Callicles, such things as you are accustomed to speak, extolling 
his own art, he would overwhelm you with words, asserting and calling 
on you to consider that you ought to be the artificers of machines, as if 
other things were of no consequence. For he would have enough to say. 
But you nevertheless would despise him and his art, and would call him 
by way of reproach a maker of machines. Nor would you be willing to 
give your daughter to his son in marriage, nor his daughter to your son. 
Though, if you consider what the particulars are from which you praise 
your own profession, with what justice can you despise the artificer of 
machines, and the rest whom I have just now mentioned? I know that 
you will say that your profession is better, and consists of better things. 
But if that which is better is not what I say it is, but this very thing is 
virtue, i.e. for a man to save himself and his possessions, whatever kind 
of man he may happen w be, then your reprehension of the artificer of 
machines, of the physician, and of other arts, which are instituted for 
the sake of preservation, is ridiculous. 

But, O blessed man, see whether or not the generous and the good are 
not something else than to save and be saved. For perhaps to live for 
a period of time however extended, is not to be wished, nor too much 
sought after, by him who is truly a man; but leaving these things to the 
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care of Divinity, and believing in prophetic women, that no one can 
avoid fate, he will afterwards consider by what means he may pass the 
remainder of his life in the most excellent manner. But will this be 
effected by rendering himself similar to the polity in which he dwells? 
If this then were the case, it is necessary that you should become most 
similar to the Athenian people, if you wish to be dear to them, and to 
be able to accomplish great things in the city. But consider whether this 
is advantageous to you and me; and whether we should not, O divine 
man, be exposed to the same misfortune which they say happened to the 
Thessalian? women in drawing down the moon. But, indeed, our 
choice of this power in the city should be with the most friendly. If 
however you think that any man whatever is able to deliver a certain art 
of this kind, which will cause you to possess mighty power in this city, 
even when you are dissimilar to the polity, and whether this power is 
for the better, or the worse, - in this case you appear to me, Callicles, 
not to consider the affair in a proper light. For it is not requisite that 
you should be a mimic, but that you should be naturally similar to 
them, if you design to effect a genuine friendship with the Athenian 
people, and, by Jupiter, besides this with Demus the son of Pyrilampes. 
Whoever, therefore, shall render you most similar to these will also 
render you, since you desire to be skilled in civil affairs, both a 
politician and a rhetorician. For every one is delighted with orations 
adapted to his own manners, but is indignant with such as are foreign 
from them; unless you, O beloved head, say otherwise. Can we say any 
thing against these things, Callicles? 

CAL. I do not know how it is, but you appear to me, Socrates, to 
speak well. But yet that which happens to many happens also to me: 
for I am not entirely persuaded by you. 

Soc. For the love of Demus, Calilicles, which is resident in your soul, 
opposes me: but if we should often and in a better manner consider 
these things, you would perhaps be persuaded. Remember, therefore, 
that we said there were two preparations, which in every thing were 
subservient to the cultivation both of body and soul: one associating | 
with these with a view to pleasure; but the other with a view to that 


' According to Suidas (in Proverbio em cauvtw ryy cednynv xadedxerc) the 


Thessalian women who drew down the moon are said to have been deprived of their 
eyes and feet. And hence, says he, the proverb is applied to those who draw down evils 
on themselves. It is necessary to observe that witches formerly were able to cause the 
appearance of drawing down the moon to take place. See my Notes on Pausanius, vol. 
ui p. 324. 


which is best, not by gratifying, but opposing. Are not these the things 
which we then defined? 


CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the one of these which looks to pleasure 
ignoble and nothing else than adulation? 

CAL. Let it be so, if you please. 

Soc. But the other endeavours that this which we cultivate may be 
the best possible, whether it is body or soul. 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, we are after this manner to take upon 
ourselves the care of a city and its citizens, I mean when the citizens are 
rendered the best possible? For without this, as we have found in what 
has been previously said, it is of no use to bestow any other benefit; viz. 
unless the dianoétic part of those who are to receive either abundance 
of riches, or dominion over certain persons, or any other power, 1s 
beautiful and good. Shall we lay this down, as being the case? 

CAL. Entirely so, if it is more agreeable to you. 

Soc. If, therefore, Callicles, when publicly transacting political affairs, 
we should publicly exhort each other to the art of building either walls, 
or docks, or temples, or, in short, buildings of the largest kind, whether 
would it be necessary that we should consider and examine for 
ourselves, in the first place, if we knew or were ignorant of the art of 
building, and by whom we were instructed in it? Would this be 
requisite, or not? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. In the second place, therefore, this ought to be considered, 
whether we have ever built any private edifice, either for any one of our 
friends, or for ourselves; and whether this edifice 1s beautiful or 
deformed. And if on considering we find that our masters were good 
and illustrious, and that we have built, in conjunction with our masters, 
many beautiful edifices, and many without their assistance, after we left 
our masters, - if we find this to be the case, ought we not, if endued 
with intellect, to betake ourselves to public works? But if we can 
neither evince that we had a master, and have either raised no buildings, 
or many of no worth, would it not in this case be stupid in us to 
attempt public works, and to exhort each other to such an undertaking? 
Shall we say that these things are rightly asserted, or not? 


CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. And is not this the case with all other things? And if we should 
engage publicly in medical affairs, exhorting each other as if we were 
skilful physicians, ought not you and I to consider as follows: By the 
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Gods, how is Socrates affected in his body with respect to health? Or 
is there any other person, whether a slave or free-born, who by the help 
of Socrates is liberated from disease? And indeed I think I may consider 
other things of this kind respecting you. And if we do not find any 
one, stranger or citizen, man or woman, whose body has been benefited 
by our assistance, will it not, by Jupiter, Callicles, be truly ridiculous, 
that we should proceed to that degree of folly as to attempt, according 
to the proverb,’ to teach a potter in making a tub, before we have 
transacted many things privately, as they might happen to occur, and 
have happily accomplished many things, and been sufficiently exercised 
in the medical art, and should endeavour to exhort others like ourselves 
to exercise medicine publicly? Does it not appear to you that a conduct 
of this kind would be stupid? 

CAL. It does. 

Soc. But now, O best of men, since you have just begun to transact 
public affairs, and you exhort me to the same, reproaching me at the 
same time that I do not engage in them, ought we not mutually to 
consider as follows: What citizen has Callicles made a better man? Is 
there any one who, being before depraved, unjust, intemperate, and 
unwise, has through Callicles become a worthy and good man, whether 
he is a stranger or a citizen, a slave or free-born? Tell me, Callicles, if 
any one should ask you these things, what would you say? Whom 
would you assert to be a better man from associating with you? Are 
you averse to answer, if there is as yet any private work of this kind 
accomplished by you, before you engage in public affairs? 

CAL. You are contentious, Socrates. 

Soc. But I do not ask through a love of contention, but in 
consequence of really wishing to know, after what manner you think 
government ought to be conducted by us. Or would you, when 
applying yourself to public affairs, attend to any thing else than that we 
citizens may be rendered the best of men? Or have we not often 
acknowledged that this ought to be done by a politician? Have we, or 
not, acknowledged this? Answer. We have acknowledged it. I will 
answer for you. If, therefore, a good man ought to procure this for his 
city, now having recollected, inform me respecting those men whom 
you a little before mentioned, if they any longer appear to you to have 


' This proverb, according to Zenobius, is applied to those who pass over the first 
disciplines, and immediately apply themselves to the greater. Just as if some one 
learning the potter’s art should attempt to make a tub before he had learned how to 
make tables, or any other small utensil. 
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been good citizens, - I mean Pericles and Cimon, Miltiades and 
Themustocles. 

CAL. To me tney do. 

Soc. If, therefore, they were good men, did not each of them render 
their fellow-citizens better instead of worse? Did they render them so, 
or not? 

CAL. They did. 

Soc. When Pericles, therefore, began to speak to the people, were 
they not worse than when he addressed them for the last time? 

‘CAL. Perhaps so. 

SOC. It is not proper to say ‘perhaps’, O best of men; but this must 
be a necessary consequence from what has been granted, if he was a 
good citizen. 

CAL. But what then? 

Soc. Nothing. But besides this inform me, whether the Athenians are 
said to have become better men through Pericles, or on the contrary 
were corrupted by him. For I hear that Pericles rendered the Athenians 
indolent, timid, loquacious, and avaricious, having first of all rendered 


them mercenary. 
CAL. You hear these things, Socrates, from those whose ears are 


broken. 

Soc. However, I no longer hear these things; but both you and I 
clearly know that Pericles at first was much celebrated, and was not 
condemned by the Athenians by any ignominious sentence, at the very 
time when they were worse; but when he had made them worthy and 
good, then towards the close of his life they fraudulently condemned 
him, and were on the point of putting him to death as if he had been an 
unworthy man. 

CAL. What then? Was Pericles on this account a bad man? 

SOc. Indeed, a person of this kind who has the care of asses, horses, 
and oxen, appears to be a bad character, if, receiving these animals 
neither kicking backwards, nor pushing with their horns, nor biting, he 
causes them to do all these things through ferocity of disposition. Or 


does not every curator of an animal appear to you to be a bad man, 
who, having received it of a milder nature, renders it more savage than 


when he received it? Does he appear to you to be so, or not? 


CAL. Entirely so, that I may gratify you. 
Soc. Gratify me also in this, by answering whether man is an animal, 


or not. 


CAL. Undoubtedly he ts. 
Soc. Did not Pericles, therefore, take care of men? 
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CAL. Yes. 

SOc. What then? Is it not requisite, as we just now acknowledged, 
that they should become through him more just, instead of more unjust, 
and being a good politician, took care of them? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the just mild, as Homer’ says? But what do 
you say? Is it not so? 

CAL. Yes. 

SOc. But, indeed, he rendered them more savage than when he 
received them: and this against himself; which was far from being his 
intention. 

CAL. Are you willing I should assent to you? 

Soc. If I appear to you to speak the truth. 

CAL. Be it so, then. 

Soc. If, therefore, he rendered them more savage, must he not also 
have rendered them more unjust, and worse characters? 

CAL. Be it so. 

SOc. From this reasoning, therefore, it follows, that Pericles was not 
a good politician. 

CAL. You, indeed, say not. 

Soc. And, by Jupiter, you say so too, from what you have 
acknowledged. But again, tell me respecting Cimon. Did not those who 
were the objects of his care punish him by an ostracism, and so as that 
for ten years they might not hear his voice? And they acted in a similar 
manner towards Themistocles, and, besides this, punished him with 
exile. But they decreed that Miltiades, who fought at the battle of 
Marathon, should be hurled into the Barathrum; and unless the Prytanis 
had defended him, he would have fallen into it. Though these, if they 
had been good men, as you say they were, would never have suffered 
these things. Indeed it can never happen that good charioteers should 
at first not be thrown from their cars; but, when they have disciplined 
their horses, and have themselves become better charioteers, that they 
should then be thrown from them. This is never the case, either in — 
driving a chariot, or in any other employment. Or does it appear to 
you that it is? 

CAL. It does not. 

Soc. Our former assertions, therefore, as it appears, are true, viz. that 
we do not know any good politician in this city: but you acknowledge 
that you know of none at present, but that formerly there were some; 


t Odyssey vii, ver. 120. 
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and the names of these you have mentioned: but these have appeared to 
be equal to the politicians of the present day. So that, if they were 
rhetoricians, they did not use rhetoric truly (for otherwise they would 
not have fallen into disgrace), nor yet did they employ adulation. 

CAL. But indeed, Socrates, it is far from being case, that any one of 
the present day will ever accomplish such undertakings as were 
accomplished by any one of those I mentioned. 

Soc. Neither, O divine man, do I blame these men, so far as they 
were servants of the city; but they appear to me to have been more 
‘skilful ministers than those of the present day, and more adapted to 
procure for the city such things as it desired. But in persuading, and at 
the same time compelling, the citizens to repress their desires, and not 
indulge them, by means of which they would become better men, in 
this those former politicians in no respect differed from such as exist at 
present; for this, indeed, is alone the work of a good citizen. But, with 
respect to procuring ships, walls, and docks, and many other things of 
this kind, I also agree with you, that those were more skilful than these. 
[, therefore, and you, act ridiculously in this disputation. For during the 
whole time of our conversation we have not ceased to revolve about the 
same thing, and to be mutually ignorant of what we said. I think, 
therefore, that you have often acknowledged and known, that there is 
this twofold employment, both respecting the body and soul: and that 
the one is ministrant, by which we are enabled, if hungry, to procure 
food for our bodies, and, if thirsty, drink; if cold, garments, coverlids, 
shoes, and other things which the body requires. And I will designedly 
speak to you through the same images, that you may more easily 
understand. If any one then supplies these things, being either a 
victualler, or a merchant, or an artificer of some one of them, viz. a 
baker, or a cook, a weaver, shoemaker, or tanner, it is by no means 
wonderful that, being a person of this kind, he should appear, both to 
himself and others, to be a curator of the body; I mean, to all those who 
are ignorant that, besides all these, there is a certain gymnastic and 
medicinal art, to which the care of the body in reality pertains; to which 
it belongs to rule over all these arts, and to use their respective works; 
in consequence of knowing what is good and bad in solid or liquid 
aliment, with respect to the virtue of the body, while all the other arts 
are ignorant of this. On this account, it 1s necessary that these arts 
should be servile, ministrant, and illiberal, respecting the concerns of the 
body; but that gymnastic and medicine should be justly the mistresses 
of these. That the very same things, likewise, take place in the soul, you 
appeared at the same time to grant me, as if knowing what I said; but 


a little after you asserted that there had been worthy and good citizens 
in this city. And when [ asked you who they were, you appeared to me 
to exhibit just such men, with respect to political concerns, as if, in 
consequence of my asking about gymnastic affairs, who have been, or 
are at present, good curators of bodies, you should seriously answer me, 
that Thearion the baker, and Mithzecus, who wrote on the Sicilian art 
of cooking, and Sarambus the victualler, were wonderful curators of 
bodies; the first of whom made admirable bread; the second procured 
admirable food; and the third admirable wine. Perhaps, therefore, you 
will be indignant if 1 should say to you, O man, you understand nothing 
respecting pymnastic. You have told me of men who are the ministers 
and purveyors of desires, but you do not understand any thing beautiful 
and good concerning them; who, if it should so happen, while they fill 
the bodies of men, and render them gross, and are praised by them for | 
so doing, at the same time destroy their ancient flesh. These, therefore, 
through their unskilfulness, do not accuse men given to feasting, as the 
causes of the diseases with which they are infested, and of the loss of 
their ancient flesh, but those who happen to be then present, and give 
them some advice. But, after a long time, when repletion introduces 
disease, in consequence of having taken place without the healthful, then 
they accuse and blame their advisers, and would injure them if they 
were able; but praise those ministers of their desires, and the causes of 
their maladies. And now you, O Callicles, act in a manner most similar 
to this; for you praise those who delight such-like men with feasting, 
and who satiate them with the objects of their desire, and say that they 
make the city great; but who do not perceive that the city is swollen, 
and inwardly in a bad condition, through those ancient men. For, 
without temperance and justice, they have filled the city with ports and 
docks, with walls and tributes, and such-like trifles. When, therefore, 
this accession of imbecility arrived, they accused the advisers that were 
then present, but praised Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, who were 
the causes of the maladies: but you perhaps, unless you are careful, they 
will apprehend, together with my associate Alcibiades, since they have 
destroyed those ancient particulars, besides those which they have 
acquired; though you are not the causes, but perhaps the con-causes, of 
the evils. Indeed, I perceive that a very stupid affair takes place at 
present, and I hear that it has taken place with respect to ancient men. 
For I see that when a city conducts itself towards any political character, 
as one that acts unjustly, such a one is indignant, and complains as 
suffering grievously, though he has conferred many benefits on the city. 
Are, therefore, such unjustly destroyed by the city, according to their 
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assertion? But, indeed, their assertion is entirely false. For he who 
presides over a city can never be unjustly cut off by the city over which 
he presides. For those who profess themselves to be politicians, appear 
to be the same with those that call themselves sophists. For the 
sophists, though wise in other things, act absurdly in this respect. 
Proclaiming themselves to be teachers of virtue, they often accuse their 
disciples of acting unjustly towards them, by defrauding them of their 
wages, and other testimonies of gratitude for the benefits they receive 
from them. But what can be more irrational than such an accusation? - 
' I mean, that men who have become good and just, being freed from 
injustice by their preceptor, and having obtained justice, should yet act 
unjustly from that very thing which they have not? Does not this, my 
friend, appear to you to be absurd? You compel me in reality, Callicles, 
to make a public harangue, because you are unwilling to answer me. 

CAL. But cannot you speak unless some one answers you? 

Soc. I seem, indeed, as if I could. For now I extend my discourses, 
since you are not willing to answer me. But, O good man, tell me, by 
Jupiter, the guardian of friendship, does it not appear to you irrational, 
that he who says he can make another person a good man, should blame 
this man, that, having become good through his instructions, and being 
so now, he is, notwithstanding, an unworthy character? 

CAL. To me it appears so. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, hear those who profess to instruct men 
in virtue speaking in this manner? 

CAL. I do. But why do you speak about men of no worth? 

Soc. But what will you say respecting those men, who, while they 
assert that they preside over the city, and are careful that it may be the 
best possible, again accuse it, when it so happens, as the worst of cities? 
Do you think that these differ in any respect from those? O blessed 
man! a sophist and a rhetorician are the same, or they are something 
near and similar, as I and Polus have said. But you, through ignorance, 
think that rhetoric is something all-beautiful, and despise the sophistic 
art. In reality, however, the sophistic art is as much more beautiful than 
rhetoric, as the legislative than the judicial profession, and gymnastic 
than medicine. But I think public speakers and sophists alone ought not 
to complain that the thing which they teach is evil to themselves; or, if 
they do, that they must accuse themselves at the same time of not 
having in any respect benefited those whom they profess to have 
benefited. Is it not so? 

CAL. Entirely so. 
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Soc. And, indeed, it will be proper to impart benefit to these alone, 
if they asserted what is true. For, if some one should receive any other 
benefit, as, for instance, the power of running swiftly, through the 
instructions of a master of gymnastic, perhaps he would be averse to 
recompense him, if the master of gymnastic benefited him without 
having made an agreement that he should be paid for his trouble as soon 
as he had enabled him to run swiftly. For men, I think, do not act 
unjustly through slowness, but through injustice. Or do they not? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one should take away this, - I mean injustice, - 
would it not follow, that there would be no occasion to fear lest he 
should suffer injustice; but that to him alone it would be safe to impart 
this benefit, if any one is in reality able to form good men? Is it not so? 

CAL. I say so. 

SOc. Hence, as it appears, there is nothing base in taking money for 
giving advice about other things, as, for instance, respecting building, or 
other arts. 

CAL. So it appears. 

Soc. But with respect to this action, - I mean, how any one may be 
rendered the best of men, and may govern his own family, or the city, 
in the most excellent manner, - it is reckoned base to withhold advice, 
unless money is given to the adviser. Is it not so? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. For it is evident that the reason is this: that.of all benefits, this 
alone renders him who is benefited desirous of making a recompense. 
So that it appears to be a beautiful sign, if he who imparts the benefit 
is in his turn benefited; but by no means if he is not. Are these things 
sO, or not? 

CAL. They are. 

Soc. Define, therefore, to which mode of healing the maladies of a 
city you exhort me: whether to that of contending with the Athenians, 
that they may become the best of men, as if I were a physician; or to 
that by which I may minister to their wants, in order to obtain their 
favour. Tell me the truth, Callicles. For it is but just, that, as you 
began to speak to me freely, you should continue to impart your 
conceptions. And now speak well and generously. 

CAL. I say, therefore, that I exhort you to act as ministrant to the 
city. 

Soc. You exhort me, therefore, most generous man, to employ 
flattery. 
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CAL. Unless you had rather be the prey of the Mysians; which will 
be the case, 1f you do not act in this manner. 

Soc. Do not say, what you often have said, that any one who is 
willing might slay me, lest I again should say, that an unworthy would 
slay a good man; nor yet that he might take away whatever I possessed, 
lest I also should again say, that after he has taken away my possessions 
he would not derive any advantage from them; but that, as he has 
unjustly deprived me of them, he will also, having received them, use 
them unjustly; and if unjustly, basely; and if basely, wickedly. 

CAL. You appear to me, Socrates, to believe that you shall never 
suffer any of these things, as being one who lives at a distance, and that 
you shall never be brought before a court of justice by a man, perhaps, 
entirely depraved and vile. 

Soc. I am therefore, O Callicles, in reality stupid, unless [ think that 
any one in this city may suffer whatever may happen to take place. But 
this I well know, that if I was brought before a court of justice, and I 
should be in danger respecting any one of these particulars which you 
mention, he who brings me thither will be a depraved man. For no 
worthy man will bring one who is innocent before a court of justice. 
Nor would it be any thing wonderful, if in this case I should be 
condemned to death. Are you willing I should tell you why I should 


expect these things? 

CAL. By all means. 

Soc. I think that I, in conjunction with a few Athenians, (that I may 
not say alone,) apply myself to the true political art, and alone of those 
of the present day perform things political. As, therefore, the discourses 
which I make are not composed for the sake of the popular favour, but 
with a view to that which 1s best, and not to that which is most 
pleasant, - and as I am not willing to do those elegant things which you 
now advise me to do, - I should not have any thing to say in a court of 
justice. But the same discourse occurs to me which I addressed to Polus. 
For I should be judged in the same manner as a physician would be 
judged among boys, when accused by a cook. For consider what would 
be the apology of such a man, when apprehended by these, if any one 
should accuse him as follows: O boys, this man fabricates for you many 
evils, and corrupts both you and the youngest of you. For, by cutting, 
burning, emaciating, and almost suffocating you, he makes you 
desperate; and likewise by giving you the most bitter potions, and 
compelling you to be hungry and thirsty; not delighting you, as I do, 
with many pleasant and all-various dainties. What do you think the 
physician would have to say in such a bad situation? If he spoke the 
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truth, would he not say, I have done all these things, toys, for the sake 
of health? But, upon this, in what manner do you think these judges 
would exclaim? Would they not loudly exclaim? 

CAL. Perhaps it may be proper to think so. 

Soc. Do you not think, therefore, that he would be perfectly at a loss 
what to say? 

CAL. Entirely so. 

Soc. And I also know that I should be affected in the very same 
manner, On coming into a court of justice. For I should not be able to 
mention any pleasures which I had imparted to them, and which they 
consider as benefits and advantages. But I neither emulate those that 
impart them, nor those to whom they are imparted. And if any one 
should say that I corrupt young men, by causing them to doubt, or 
accuse elderly men, by employing bitter discourses, either privately or 
publicly, I should not be able to say that which 1s the truth, that I assert 
and do all these things justly; and that it is your province, O judges, to 
act in this manner, and to do nothing else. So that, perhaps, I should 
suffer whatever might happen to be the consequence. 

CAL. Does, therefore, Socrates, that man appear to you to be in a 
good condition in a city who is thus circumstanced, and is unable to 
help himself? 

Soc. He does, if he is in that condition, Callicles, which you have 
often allowed, viz. if he can assist himself, and has not either said or 
done any thing unjustly respecting men or Gods. For it has often been 
acknowledged by us, that this 1s the best aid which any one can impart 
to himself. If, therefore, any one can prove that I am incapable of 
affording this assistance either to myself or another, I shall be ashamed, 
whether I am convicted of this impotence before many, or a few, or 
alone, by myself alone. And if I should be punished with death on 
account of this impotency, I should be indignant. But if I should die 
through the want of adulatory rhetoric, I well know that you would 
behold me bearing death easily. For no one fears to die, who is not 
entirely irrational and effeminate: but he fears to act unjustly; since, for 
the soul to come to Hades full of unjust actions, is the extremity of all 
evils. But, if you please, I wish to show you by a certain narration that 
this is the case. 

CAL. Since you have finished the other things which remained to be 
completed, finish this also. 

Soc. Hear then, as they say, a very beautiful narration; which you 
indeed will, I think, consider as a fable; but I consider it as a relation of 
facts. For the particulars of the ensuing narration are true. As Homer 
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says, then, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto,° divided the government among 
themselves, after they had received it from their father. This law,' 
therefore, respecting men subsisted under Saturn, and always was, and 
now is, established among the Gods, viz. that the man who has passed 
through life in a yust and holy manner, when he dies, departing to the 


islands of the blessed, shall dwell in all felicity, removed from evil; but 


that he who has lived unjustly and impiously shall go to the prison of 
punishment and justice, which they call Tartarus. But the judges of 
these, during the reign of Saturn, and even recently, Jupiter possessing 
the government, were living judges of the living, judging on that very 
day on which any one happened to die. In consequence of this they 
judged badly. On this account, therefore, Pluto, and those to whom the 
care of the islands of the blessed was committed, went to Jupiter, and 
informed him that men came to them who were unworthy, whether 
they were accusers or the accused. But Jupiter said, I will prevent this 
in future. For now judgements are badly exercised; because those that 
are judged are judged clothed; for they are judged while living. Many, 
therefore, says he, whose souls are depraved are invested with beautiful 
bodies, are noble by birth, and rich; and when judgement of their 
conduct takes place, many witnesses appear in their behalf, testifying 
that they have lived justly. Hence the judges are astonished at these 
things, and are at the same time themselves clothed, while judging, as 
prior to their soul being concealed they have a veil before their eyes and 
ears, and the whole of their body.’ All these things, indeed, are placed 
before them, as well their own vestments as the vestments of those that 
are judged. In the first place, therefore, says he, they must be deprived 
of the power of foreseeing death: for now they do foresee it. Hence, 
Prometheus’ must be ordered to make this faculty in them cease: and 
afterwards they must be judged divested of all these things; for it 1s 
requisite that they should be judged when dead. It is likewise requisite 
that the judge should be naked and dead, speculating the soul itself, with 
the soul itself, every one dying suddenly, destitute of all his kindred, and 
leaving all that ornament on the earth, that the judgment may be just. 
I therefore having known these things before you, have made my sons 
judges; two indeed from Asia,’ Minos and Rhadamantus; and one from 


' Neither was nor will be can be asserted of a divine nature: for was is past, and no 


longer is, and will be is imperfect, and is not yet. But nothing of this kind can be 
conceived of Divinity. As, therefore, Plato introduces this as a fable, on this account 


he uses the term was; since the fable is not poetic, but philosophic, he also introduces 
the word always. 
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Europe, Æacus. These then, after their death, shall judge in the 
meadow, in the highway, where two roads extend, the one to the islands 
of the blessed, and the other to Tartarus. And Rhadamanthus shall 
judge those from Asia, but AZacus those from Europe. But I will confer 
this additional dignity upon Minos, that he shall decide whatever may 
be inscrutable to the other judges, that the judgement respecting the path 
of men may be most just. 

These are the things, O Callicles, which I have heard, and believe to 
be true: and from this narration l infer that a thing of the following 
kind must take place. Death, as it appears to me, is nothing else than 
the dissolution of two things, viz. of the soul and the body from each 
other. But when they are mutually separated, each of them possesses its 
own habit, not much less than when the man was living; and the body 
conspicuously retaining its own nature, attire, and passions. So that, for 
instance, if the body of any one while living was large by nature, or 
aliment, or from both, the body of such a one when dead will also be 
large; and if corpulent, it will be corpulent when dead; and so with 
respect to other things. And if any one while living was studious to 
obtain long hair, the hair also of the dead body of such a one will be 
long. Again, if any one while living had been whipped, and retained 
vestiges of the blows in his body scars from scourges, or other wounds, 
his dead body also 1s seen to preserve the same marks. And if the limbs 
of any one were broken or distorted while he lived, these also will be 
conspicuous when he is dead. And, in short, whatever was the 
condition of the body of any one while living, such will be its condition 
entirely, or for the most part, for a certain time, when dead. The same 
thing also, Callicles, appears to me to take place respecting the soul; viz. 
that all things are conspicuous in the soul, after it is divested of body, 
as well whatever it possesses from nature,” as those passions which the 
man acquired in his soul, from his various pursuits. When, therefore, 
they come to judge,’ those from Asia to Rhadamanthus, Rhadamanthus 
stopping them contemplates the soul of each, not knowing to whom it 
belongs; but often seizing the soul of the great king, or of any other 
king or potentate, he beholds nothing sound in such a soul, but sees that 
it has been vehemently whipped, and that tt is full of scars, through the 


perjuries and injustice impressed in it by its several actions; that all 


t Plato here presents us with a fable, but he does not suffer it to be poetical, but 
likewise adds demonstrations: for this is the peculiarity of philosophical fables. See the 
general Introduction to this work. 
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things in it are distorted’ through falsehood and arrogance, and that 
nothing is right, in consequence of its having been educated without 
truth. He likewise sees that such a soul through power, luxury, and 
intemperate conduct, is full of inelegance and baseness. On seeing 
however a soul in this condition, he directly" sends it into custody with 
disgrace; whither when arrived, it will suffer the punishment which it 
deserves. But it ts proper that every one who is punished if he is rightly 
punished by another, should either become better, and derive advantage 
from his punishment, or become an example? to others, that others 
perceiving his sufferings may be terrified and made better. But those are 
benefited and suffer punishment both from Gods and men, who have 
been guilty of curable offences: but at the same time the advantage 
which they derive both here and in Hades, takes place through torments 
and grief: for they cannot by any other means be liberated from 
injustice. But those who have acted unjustly in the extreme, and have 
through such crimes become incurable, serve as examples to others. 
And these no longer derive any advantage, as being incurable: but others 
are benefited on perceiving these suffering through the whole of time 
the greatest, most bitter, and most horrid of punishments for their guilt, 
being indeed suspended in the prison of Hades as examples, spectacles, 
and warnings to the unjust men that come thither. One of whom I say 
Archelaus will be (if Polus says true), and every other tyrant who 
resembles him. I think too, that the greatest part of these examples will 
consist of tyrants, kings, and potentates, and such as have governed the 
affairs of cities. For these through their power commit the greatest and 
the most impious crimes. Homer also testifies the truth of these 
assertions. For he makes those to be kings and potentates, that are 
punished in Hades through the whole of time, viz. Tantalus, Sisyphus 
and Tityus;” but he does not make Thersites, or any other private 
unworthy individual, oppressed by the greatest punishments as if 
incurable: for I do not think he could be guilty of incurable offences; on 
which account, he was more happy than those who could. But, 
Callicles, men extremely unworthy are among the number of the 
powerful: at the same time, nothing hinders but that good men also may 
subsist among these; and when this 1s the case they deserve the greatest 
admiration. For it is a difficult thing, Callicles, and deserves much 


t For when the soul is defiled and wounded by the passions nothing in it is straight. 


+ For the soul by suffering becomes herself amended, and is an example to those 
that behold her. 


praise, for a man who has great power of acting unjustly, to pass 
through life justly. Yet there are a few men of this kind; for they have 
existed both here and elsewhere, and I think there will be hereafter 
worthy and good men, who will be endued with the virtue of 
administering justly things committed to their trust. A character of this 
kind, and of great celebrity among the other Greeks, was Aristides the 
son of Lysimachus. But the greater part, O most excellent man, of 
potentates are bad men. As I said, therefore, after Rhadamanthus has 
taken any soul into his custody, he does not know any thing else 
respecting it, neither who it is, nor from whom it originated. But he 
only knows that it is a depraved soul; and seeing this, he sends it to 
Tartarus; signifying at the same time whether it appears to be curable or 
incurable. But the soul arriving thither suffers the punishments due to 
its offences. Sometimes, too, Rhadamanthus beholding the soul of one 
who has passed through life with truth, whether it is the soul of a 
private man, or of any other - but I say, Callicles, especially of a 
philosopher, who has transacted his own affairs, and has not been 
engaged in a multiplicity of concerns in life - when this 1s the case, 
Rhadamanthus is filled with admiration, and dismisses the soul to the 
islands of the blessed. The same things also are done by Æacus. And 
each of them judges, holding a rod’ in his hand. But Minos, who is the 
inspector, is the only one that sits having a golden? sceptre, as the 
Ulysses of Homer’ says he saw him: 


A golden sceptre in his hand he holds, 
And laws promulgates to the dead. 


I therefore, Callicles, am persuaded by these narrations, and consider 
how I may appear before my judge, with my soul in the most healthy 
condition. Wherefore, bidding farewell to the honours of the multitude, 
and looking to truth, I will endeavour to live in reality in the best 
manner I am able, and when I die to die so. [ likewise call upon all 
other men, and you also I exhort to this life, and this contest, instead of 
that which you have adopted, and which I say is to be preferred to all 
the contests here. And I upbraid you because you will not be able to 


' By the rod, says Olympiodorus, the straight, and the equality of justice, are 
signified. 


' Again, says Olympiodorus, the sceptre signifies equality, but golden the immaterial. 
For gold alone does not rust, to which all other material natures are subject. 


S Odyssey xi, ver. 756. 
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assist yourself, when that judicial process shall take place of which I have 
just been speaking. But when you shall come before that judge who is 
the son of Ægina, and he laying hold of shall examine you, you will 
there yawn, and be seized with a giddiness, no less than I am here. 
Some one too, perhaps, will strike you ignominiously on the face, and 
treat you in a manner disgraceful. These things, however, perhaps 
appear to you to be nothing more than the tales of an old woman, and 
you accordingly despise them. Nor would it be at all wonderful that 
these things should indeed be despised by us, if by investigation we 
could find any thing better and more true. But now you three, who are 
the wisest of all the Greeks existing at present, viz. you, Polus, and 
Gorgias, see it cannot be shown that it is requisite to live any other life 
than this, which appears also to be advantageous hereafter. But among 
so many arguments, while others are confuted this alone remains 
unmoved, viz. that we ought to be more afraid of doing injury than of 
being injured; and that a man ought more than any thing to endeavour 
not to appear to be good, but to be so in reality, both in private and 
public. Likewise, that if any one is in any respect vicious, he should be 
punished; and that this is the next good to the being just, viz. to become 
just, and to suffer through chastisement the punishment of guilt. And 
further, that all adulation, both respecting a man’s self and others, and 
respecting a few and a many, is to be avoided; and that rhetoric, and 
every other action, is always to be employed with a view to the just. 
Being, therefore, persuaded by me, follow me to that place, whither 
when you arrive you will be happy, both when living and dead, as my 
discourse evinces. Suffer, too, any one to despise you as stupid, and to 
load you with disgrace if he pleases. And, by Jupiter, do you, being 
confident, permit him to strike this ignominious blow. For you will 
not suffer any thing dire, if you are in reality worthy and good, and 
cultivate virtue: and afterwards, when we have thus exercised ourselves 
in common, then, if it shall appear to be requisite, we will betake 
ourselves to political concerns, or deliberate on whatever we please, as 
we shall then be better qualified to deliberate than now. For it is 
shameful, in the condition we appear to be in at present, to boast of 
ourselves with juvenile audacity, as if we were something; we who are 
never unanimous about the same things, and things of the greatest 
consequence; at such a degree of unskilfulness have we arrived. Let us 
employ, therefore, as a leader, the reasoning which now presents itself 
to the view,- I mean, that which signifies to us that the best mode of life 
consists in cultivating justice and the other virtues. This, then, let us 
follow, and exhort others to the same, but not that, in which you 
confiding exhorted me: for it 1s, Callicles, of no worth. 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


GORGIAS 


1 (See page 329, line 447c) Rhetoric, says Olympiodorus, is twofold; the one 
being art, and the other skill. It is worth while, therefore, to inquire, on what 
- account skill is not art? It is justly then observed in the Phzdrus, that he who 
intends to discourse about any thing should first define, and afterwards teach: 
for he who does not do this must necessarily totally err. Thus, for instance, 
in investigating if the soul is immortal, we ought not immediately to show that 
it is immortal; but, previous to this, we should make a division, and say that 
soul is not one thing, but many things. For there is both rational and 
irrational soul: and there is also a plantal soul, - whence likewise we say that 
plants live. We say, then, that the rational soul is both immortal and not 
immortal. It is not immortal, indeed, if we consider the immortal according 
to a subsistence perpetual and uniform; but it is immortal both in its essence 
and energy. 

Again, the definition of art is twofold. For art is a method proceeding in an 
orderly path in conjunction with phantasy. Olympiodorus adds in conjunction 
with phantasy, in order to distinguish it from nature. For nature also proceeds 
in an orderly way, but not with phantasy. Again, art is a system of 
conclusions, coexercised to a certain end, beneficial to some of the purposes of 
life. According to the first definition, therefore, rhetoric, falsely so 
denominated, may be called an art. For it proceeds in an orderly path; in the 
first place, arranging the proem; and afterwards the state or condition 
(xataoraotc), and what is consequent to this. But it is not an art according to 
the second definition, since this can only apply to true rhetoric, which assigns 
the causes of what it asserts. Indeed, not only rhetoric, falsely so called, is an 
art, according to the first definition, but also cookery, and the dressing of hair. 
For to cook is not the province of any casual person, but of one who possesses 
skill, and proceeds in a certain way. In like manner, the decoration of the hair 
has a knowledge of ointments, and knows how to adorn the hairs. The 
rhetoric, therefore, which knows not how to assign the cause of what it asserts, 
but proceeds to both sides, ie. to the true and the false, is not an art. For art 
is that which has one good end. But true rhetoric, which subsists under the 
political character, is an art. For, as the rational physician knows how to cure 
an ophthalmy, so likewise the empiric. But the former, who also acts 
according to art, can assign the causes of what he does, which the empiric 
cannot. Again, if some one should ask in what art differs from science, since 
art also assigns causes, we reply, that science produces the knowledge of things 
whose subsistence is perpetual and uniform, but art the knowledge of things 
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flowing. Shall we say, therefore, that the physiologist is not scientific who 
investigates things flowing and material? By no means: for his investigation is 
not of things material, but he refers them to universals, and explores the 
hypostasis of universal physical natures. So that Plato reprobates false and not 
true rhetoric. 


2 (See page 330, line 448b) There are two kinds of rhetoric, says 
Olympiodorus; but of these the genera, and the ends, and the ways, are 
different. For the genus of true rhetoric is art; but, of the false, skill. Again, 
the end of the true is good; but, of the false, persuasion, whether the thing 
persuaded to be done, or not, be good or bad. And again, the way of the true 
is to know the powers of the soul; but, of the false, not to know them. 
Doctrinal faith also is the way of the true; but credible that of the false. For the 
geometrician wishes to persuade, but in a demonstrative way, and not from 
credibility, as the rhetorician. As, therefore, the medicinal art announces health 
through different auxiliaries, so rhetorics proceed through different forms. As 
a knife, therefore, is not of itself either good or bad, but is beneficial, or the 
contrary, to him who uses it; so rhetoric is not of itself beautiful, but is 
beneficial who uses it. 


3 (See page 330, line 448c) Experiment (repa), says Olympiodorus, differs 
from skill (eurerpia). For skill is asserted of actions, but experiment of things 
artificial according to a part. And again, experiment is conversant with things 
partial, but skill with things more universal. Skill, therefore, does not produce 
art, if skill is of things subordinate; for, if it did, superior would be produced 
from inferior natures. But it may be said, Do we not arrive at skill from 
experiment, and at art from skill? We reply, that experiment, indeed, 
contributes to skill, and skill to art; but they are not producing causes. This, 
however, takes place from our possessing the gnostic reasons of things, and 
being excited by sensibles. As, therefore, he who makes the sparks which have 
a long time been concealed in ashes apparent, is not said to have made light, 
but to have rendered it manifest; and in like manner, he who purifies the eye 
from an ophthalmy does not produce light, but contributes to the presence of 
it to the eye: so the reasons in us require that which may cause us to recollect. 
For we are analogous to a geometrician sleeping. So that skill is not effective. 


4 (See page 334, line 451e) These verses, according to the Greek Scholia of 
Ruhnkenius, are by some ascribed to Simonides, and by others to Epicharmus. 
But they form a part of one of those songs which were sung at entertainments, 
and were called oxoda, scolia. They mostly consisted of short verses, and were 
sung by the few of the company that were best skilled in music. These scolia 
were chiefly used by the Athenians; yet they were not unknown in other parts 
of Greece, where several celebrated writers of scolia lived, such as Anacreon of 
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Teos, Alczus of Lesbos, Praxilla of Sicyon, and others. Their arguments were 
of various kinds; some of them being ludicrous and satirical, others amorous, 
and many of them serious. Those of a serious nature sometimes contained a 
practical exhortation or sentence, such as that which is now cited by Plato. 
And sometimes they consisted of the praises and illustrious actions of great 
men. 

But the following additional information on this subject, from the MS. Scholia 
of Olympiodorus on this dialogue, will I doubt not be gratefully received by 
all lovers of antiquity, as the whole of it 1s not to be found in any other writer. 

Olympiodorus then, after observing that Plato admitted music in his republic, 
‘though not the popular, but that which adorns the soul, adds as follows: "The 
ancients especially used music in their banquets; since banquets excite the 
passions. A choir, therefore, was formed. And if they danced from the left 
hand to the right hand part, a thing of this kind was called progression 
(xpoodoc); but if to the left hand, epode (exodoc); and if to the middle, it was 
called mesodos (uecodoc¢). Again, if, turning in a backward direction, they went 
to the right hand part, it was called strophe (arpon); but if to the middle, 
mesodos (eaoĝoç); and if to the more left hand parts, antistrophe (avriarpodgn). 
Of these also Stesichorus makes mention. But these things were symbolical: for 
they imitated the celestial motions. For the motion from the left to the right 
hand parts is western; but that from the right to the left, eastern. In like 
manner those that began to sing, and who moved to the middle, and ended the 
dance, obscurely signified by all this the earth, which is a certain beginning, as 
being the centre; a middle, through its position; and an end, as being the dregs 
of the universe. When, therefore, the music partially ceased, they used wine 
mixed with myrtle; and some one taking it, and singing, did not give it to the 
person next to him, but to the one opposite to him. Afterwards, he gave it to 
the first, and he again to the second, and the communication became scolia. 
And the part here is called scolion." Madore rovvur ev TÇ GupRooLG povon 
EKEXPNYTO: ERELÒN TA GULTOOLA LATE NV EL¢ RAGS kuaa YoOpOS ouv EvVEVETO: 
KOL EL EV ARO AptoTEepwy ERL TO Se~Ltov pepoÇ epepovTo, ExaderTo Apoo0d0c To 
TOLOUTOV: €L OE EFL TO APLOTEPOV ENOOOG: ELOE ERL TO MEOOV, PECOÔOÇ. KAL WAY, 
EL Ext TO ORLOÎEV OTpadeEvTES Ext TO clov pepo teoay, OTPpOdNH ekaheiTo: Et Òe 
ERL TO pegor, pecodoc: EL d€ ERL TO APLOTEPOV QXVTLOØTPOPN: TOVTWV MEV OVV Kat 
Lreotxopoc peuryTa: ovpBoMNkA ÕE TAUTA NOUV ERLULOVYTÆL YAP TAÇ OVPOMLAC 
KLYNOELC’ N MEV YAP ARO TWV APLOTEPWV EtG Ta de-ta Övre eoĖrv: N ÔE ARO TWV 
ÔEÈLWV EFL TA APLOTEPA AvATONKH WoMUTwWG kat ot apxopEevor adery ka 
METOVVTEÇG KAL NNYOVTEÇG, THY YNV NILTTOVTO, N TAÇ APXN PEV EOTLY WÇ KEYTPOV: 
peon Se Sta mny Deo: TeNevry Ôe wÇ vrootabun TOV TAVTOÇ: EREL TOLVUY 
EŁEMURAVN KATA HEPOÇ N POVOLKN, HYPPLVALÇ EKEXPNVTO. kat ExapBave TIC 
auTnyv, Kat adwy ov FAPELXETO ET’ AVTOV, AANA TY KATA QAVTIKPU QAVTOV: ELTA 
EKELVOÇ TW APwWTW ` KAL FANY EKELVOÇG Tw devTepw: Kat OKONA N peradoac 
eyeveTo: kat evtTavÂa To OKONOY pepo epnTar. 

Information similar to the above may be found in the Greek Scholia of 
Hephestion, but by no means so complete. 
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5 (See page 380, line 493a) Euripides (in Phryxo) says, that to live is to die, 
and to die to live. For the soul coming hither, as she imparts life to the body, 
so she partakes of a certain privation of life; but this is an evil. When 
separated, therefore, from the body, she lives in reality: for she dies here, 
through participating a privation of life, because the body becomes the cause 
of evils. And hence it is necessary to subdue the body. 

The meaning of the Pythagoric fable which is here introduced by Plato is as 
follows: We are said then to be dead, because, as we have before observed, we 
partake of a privation of life. The sepulchre which we carry about with us is, 
as Plato himself explains it, the body. But Hades is the unapparent, because we 
are situated in obscurity, the soul being in a state of servitude to the body. The 
tubs are the desires, whether they are so called from hastening to fill them as 
if they were tubs, or from desire persuading us that it is beautiful. The 
initiated, therefore, ie. those that have a perfect knowledge, pour into the 
entire tub: for these have their tub full, or in other words, have perfect virtue. 
But the uninitiated, viz. those that possess nothing perfect, have perforated 
tubs. For those that are in a state of servitude to desire always wish to fll it, 
and are more inflamed; and on this account they have perforated tubs, as being 
never full. But the sieve is the rational soul mingled with the irrational. For 
the soul is called a circle, because it seeks itself, and is itself sought; finds itself, 
and is itself found. But the irrational soul imitates a right line, since it does not 
revert to itself like a circle. So far, therefore, as the sieve is circular, it is an 
image of the rational soul, but, as it is placed under the right lines formed from 
the holes, it is assumed for the irrational soul. Right lines, therefore, are in the 
middle of the cavities. Hence, by the sieve, Plato signifies the rational in 
subjection to the irrational soul. The water is the flux of nature: for, as 
Heraclitus says, moisture is the death of the soul. 


6 (See page 415, line 523a) The ineffable principle of things did not produce 
sensibles by his own immediate energy: for there would have been a privation 
of order, if we had been directly produced by the first cause. And, in the 
progression of things, the similar is always unfolded into subsistence prior to 
the dissimilar. By how much greater, therefore, one cause is than another, by 
so much does one effect surpass another. Hence, he who possesses science in 
a higher degree produces more illustrious disciples. It is necessary, therefore, 
that other powers greater than we are should be produced by the first cause, 
and thus that we afterwards should be generated from these: for we are the 
dregs of the universe. These mighty powers, from their surpassing similitude 
to the first God, were very properly called by the ancients Gods; and were 
considered by them as perpetually subsisting in the most admirable and 
profound union with each other, and the first cause; yet, so as amidst this 
union to preserve their own essence distinct from that of their ineffable cause. 

But these mighty powers are called by the poets a golden chain, on account 
of their connection with each other, and incorruptible nature. One of these 
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powers you may call intellectual; a second vivifc; a third, Paeonian, and so on; 
which the ancients desiring to signify to us by name have symbolically 
denominated. Hence (says Olympiodorus, in MS. Comment. in Gorgiam) we 
ought not to be disturbed on hearing such names as a Saturnian power, the 
power of Jupiter and such-like, but explore the things to which they allude. 
Thus, for instance, by a Saturnian power rooted in the first cause, understand 
a pure intellect: for Kpovoc, or Saturn, is xopo¢ vou, Le. o xabapoc, or, a pure 
intellect. Hence, those that are pure, and virgins, are called xopa. On this 
account, too, poets! say that Saturn devoured his children, and afterwards again 
sent them into the light, because intellect not only seeks and procreates, but 
produces into light and profits. On this account, too, he is called ayxvAounne, 
or inflected counsel, because an inflected figure verges to itself. Again, as there 
is nothing disordered and novel in intellect, they represent, Saturn as an old 
man, and as slow in his motion: and hence it is astrologers say, that such as 
have Saturn well situated in their nativity are prudent, and endued with 
intellect. 

Further still: the ancient theologists called life by the name of Jupiter, to 
whom they gave a twofold appellation, dia and {yva, signifying by these names 
that he gives life through himself. They also assert that the sun is drawn by 
four horses, and that he is perpetually young, signifying by this his power, 
which is motive of the whole of nature subject to his dominion, his fourfold 
conversions, and the vigour of his energies. But they say that the moon is 
drawn by two bulls: by two, on account of her increase and diminution; but by 
bulls, because, as these ull the ground so the moon governs all those parts 
which surround the earth. 

Plato says, therefore, that Jupiter and Neptune distributed the government 
from Saturn; and since Plato does not fashion a political but a philosophical 
fable, he does not say, like the poets, that they received the kingdom of Saturn 
by violence, but that they divided it. What then are we to understand by 
receiving law from Saturn? We reply that law is the distribution of intellect; 
and we have before observed that Saturn signifies intellect. Hence law is thence 
derived. 

Again, mundane natures, says Olympiodorus, are triple; for some are celestial, 
others terrestrial, and others between these, viz. the fery, aérial, aquatic. And 
of these, Jupiter possesses the celestial, Pluto the terrestrial, and Neptune those 
between. Again, through these things the powers presiding over these natures 
are signified. For Jupiter on this account has a sceptre, as signifying the 
judicial; but Neptune a trident, as presiding over the triple nature in the middle; 
and Pluto a helmet, on account of the obscure. For, as a helmet conceals the 
head, so this power (ie. Pluto) belongs to the unapparent. Nor must it be 
thought that philosophers worship stones and images as things divine: but since, 
living according to sense, we are not able to arrive at an incorporeal and 


t This is asserted by Hesiod in his Thþeogony [453 ff]. 
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immaterial power, images are devised for the purpose of recalling to the 
memory divine natures; that, seeing and reverencing these, we may form a 
conception of incorporeal powers. This, therefore, is also said by the poets, 
that Jupiter mingling with Themis begot three daughters, Equity, Justice, and 
Peace. Equity, therefore, reigns in the inerratic sphere: for there the same 
motion subsists perpetually, and after the same manner, and nothing is there 
distributed. But Justice rules in the planetary spheres: for here there is a 
separation! of the stars; and where there is separation, there justice is necessary, 
that an harmonious distribution may be made according to desert. And Peace 
reigns over terrestrial natures, because contention is among these; and where 
there is contention, there peace is necessary. But there is a contention here of 
the hot and the cold, the moist and the dry. Hence they say that Ulysses 
wandered on the sea by the will of Neptune. For they signify by this, that the 
Odyssean life was neither terrestrial nor celestial, but between these. Since, 
therefore, Neptune is the lord of the middle natures, on this account they say 
that Ulysses wandered through the will of Neptune, because he had the 
allotment of Neptune. Thus also they speak of the sons of Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, regarding the allotments of each. For we say that he who has a 
divine and celestial polity is the son of Jupiter; that he who has a terrestrial 
polity is the son of Pluto; and that he is the son of Neptune whose polity or 
allotment is between these. Again, Vulcan is a certain power residing over 
bodies; and hence he says of himself in Homer: 


All day 1 fell... . 


because his attention to bodies is perpetual. On this account also, he operates 
with bellows (ev @voag epyaferau) viz. in natures (avr Tov ev Tog pvoeoi). 
For this power leads forth nature to the care of bodies. Since, therefore, Plato 
makes mention here of the islands of the blessed, of punishment, and a prison, 
let us unfold what each of them is. Geographers then say that the islands of 
the blessed are about the ocean, and that souls depart thither that have lived 
well. This, however, is absurd, for souls thus would live a stormy life. What 
then shall we say? The solution is this: Philosophers assimilate the life of men 
to the sea, because it is turbulent, prolific, bitter, and laborious. But it is 
necessary to know that islands are raised above the sea, being more elevated. 
Hence, they call that polity which transcends the present life and generation, . 
the islands of the blessed; and these are the same with the Elysian fields. On 
this account, also, Hercules accomplished his last labour in the Hesperian 
regions, signifying by this, that, having vanquished a dark and terrestrial life, 
he afterwards lived in day, that is, in truth and light. 

Philosophers, then, are of opinion that the earth is cavernous, like a pumice 
stone, and that it is perforated as far as to its ultimate centre. They likewise 


t Viz. the planets are distributed into different spheres, and are not all of them 
contained in one sphere, like the fixed stars. 
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think that about the centre there are different places, and certain fiery, cold, 
and Charonian powers, as the exhalations of the earth evince. The last place, 
therefore, is called Tartarus. Hence it is necessary to know that souls have 
lived viciously remain in this place for a certain time, and are punished in their 
pneumatic vehicle: for those that have sinned through the sweetness of pleasure 
can only be purified by the bitterness of pain. 

Again, souls that are hurled into Tartarus are no longer moved: for it is the 
centre of the earth, and there is not any place beneath it. For, if they were 
moved, they would again begin to ascend; since all beyond the centre is 
upwards. Hence, the prison is there of demons and terrestrial presiding 
powers: for by Cerberus, and things of this kind, they signify dzmoniacal 


powers. 


7 (See page 415, line 523d) Such, says Olympiodorus, is the fable, which, 
agreeably to the nature of a fable, does not preserve together things which 
always subsist together, but divides them into prior and posterior. It also first 
speaks of the more imperfect, and afterwards of the perfect: for it is necessary 
to advance from the imperfect to the perfect. When the fable, therefore, says 
that the judges were living judges of the living, judging on that very day in 
which any one happened to die, and that in consequence of this they judged 
badly; this signifies that we judge badly, but divine judges well. For they know 
who ought to be sent to Tartarus, and who to the islands of the blessed. The 
fable, therefore, looking to our judgement, and beginning from the imperfect, 
says that formerly they judged badly; but, proceeding to the perfect, it says that 
they now judge justly. Jupiter does not effect this from himself, but at the 
request of Pluto, because subordinate convert themselves to superior natures. 

Again, let us show what is meant by the judges being formerly in bodies, but 
now naked. Here, therefore, again the fable divides, and calls us from the more 
imperfect to the perfect. It is necessary to know, therefore, that our life is 
obscurely signified by this, both in the present state of existence, and hereafter. 
For, in this life, both we and those that we judge are in bodies; and hence 
deception takes place. In consequence of this, from judging passively, we do 
not send to Tartarus a depraved character, as one who is miserable, but, on the 
contrary, to the islands of the blessed. But, in another life, both the judges and 
those that are judged are naked. 


8 (See page 415, line 523e) Prometheus, says Olympiodorus, is the inspective 
guardian of the descent of rational souls: for to exert a providential energy is the 
employment of the rational soul, and, prior to any thing else, to know itself. 
Irrational natures, indeed, perceive through percussion, and prior to impulsion 
know nothing; but the rational nature is able, prior to information from 
another, to know what is useful. Hence, Epimetheus is the inspective guardian 
of the irrational soul, because it knows through percussion, and not prior to 
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it. Prometheus, therefore, is that power which presides over the descent of 
rational souls. But fre signifies the rational soul itself; because, as fire tends 
upwards, so the rational soul pursues things on high. But you will say, Why 
is this fire said to have been stolen? Because that which is stolen is transferred 
from its proper place to one that is foreign. Since, therefore, the rational soul 
is sent from its proper place of abode on high, to earth, as to a foreign region, 
on this account the fire is said to be stolen. But why was it concealed in a 
reed? Because a reed is cavernous (ouptyywdnc), and therefore signifies the 
flowing body (ro pevorov owpa), in which the soul is carried. But why was the 
fire stolen, contrary to the will of Jupiter? Again, the fable speaks as a fable: 
for both Prometheus and Jupiter are willing that the soul should abide on high; 
but as it is requisite that she should descend, the fable fabricates particulars 
accommodated to the persons. And it represents, indeed, the superior 
character, which is Jupiter, as unwilling; for he wishes the soul always to abide 
on high: but the inferior character, Prometheus, obliges her to descend. 
Jupiter, therefore, ordered Pandora to be made. And what else is this than the 
irrational soul,’ which is of a feminine characteristic? For, as it was necessary 
that the soul should descend to these lower regions, but, being incorporeal and 
divine it was impossible for her to be conjoined with body without a medium, 
hence she becomes united with it through the irrational soul. But this 
irrational soul was called Pandora, because each of the Gods bestowed on it 
some particular gift. And this signifies that the illuminations which terrestrial 
natures receive take place through the celestial bodies.' 


9 (See page 415, line 523e) Asia is eastern, but Europe has a more western 
situation. But eastern parts are analogous to celestial natures, through light; but 
Europe through its curvature to terrestrial natures. Through these two, 
therefore, viz. Asia and Europe, a celestial and terrestrial polity are signified. 
There is also a middle polity, which Plato signifies through the doctrine of the 
extremes. For, having spoken of a celestial and terrestrial polity, he also 
manifests that which has a middle subsistence; just as above, having spoken of 
those that are sent to the islands of the blessed, and those that are hurled into 
Tartarus, he likewise manifests souls which are characterized by a middle life. 


t The reader must remember, that the true man, or the rational soul, consists of 
intellect, the dianoétic power, and opinion; but the summit of the irrational life is the 
phantasy, under which desire, like a many-headed savage beast, and anger, like a raging 
lion, subsist. 


t For the irrational soul is an immaterial body, or in other words, vitalized extension, 
such as mathematical bodies which we frame in phantasy; and the celestial bodies are of 
this kind. 
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In the next place, in order to know what is meant by the meadow, and the 
roads in which they judge, it is necessary to observe that the ancients call 
generation moist, on account of its flowing nature, and because the mortal life 
flourishes here. The place of judgement, therefore, is said to be in ether, after 
the places under the moon, and this is called a meadow through its moisture 
and variety. 


10 (See page 416, line 524d) We must not think from this, says 
Olympiodorus, that vice is natural to the soul. For, since the soul is 
incorporeal and immortal, if it naturally possessed vice, vice also would be 
immortal; which is absurd. By the term from nature, therefore, Plato means 
the soul living in conjunction with things base; so that vice is as it were 
coessentialized with it, the soul becoming subservient to the temperaments of 
the body. The soul, therefore, suffers punishment for this, because, being in 
short self-motive, and connected with anger and desire, and certain corporeal 
temperaments, she does not harmonize these, and lead them to a better 
condition, by her self-motive power. For, as a physician very properly scourges 
him who has an ophthalmy, not because he labours under this disease, but 
because he has touched and agitated his eyes, and has not preserved the form 
enjoined by the physician; in like manner the demiurgus punishes souls, as not 
subduing by their self-motive power the passions which were imparted to them 
for their good: for it is necessary that they should be vanquished, and employed 
to a good and not to a bad purpose. 


11 (See page 417, line 525a) Again, Olympiodorus observes as follows: It is 
necessary to know that souls which have moderately sinned, are punished but 
for a short time, and afterwards being purified ascend. But when I say they 
ascend, I do not mean locally, but vitally: for Plotinus says that the soul is 
elevated, not with feet, but by life. But souls that have committed the greatest 
crimes are directly sent to Tartarus; Plato using the word evOuc directly instead 
of swiftly, a right line being the shortest of lines which have the same 
extremities. It is here however worth while to doubt why Plato says that they 
are always judged, and are never purified. What then, is there never any 
cessation of their punishment? If however the soul is always punished, and 
never enjoys good, she is always in vice. But punishment regards some good. 
It is not proper, therefore, that the soul should always continue in a state 
contrary to nature, but that she should proceed to a condition according to 
nature. If, therefore, punishment does not in any respect benefit us, nor bring 
us to a better condition, it is inflicted in vain. Neither God, however, not 
nature does any thing in vain. 

What then are we to understand by the ever? We reply as follows: There are 
seven spheres, that of the moon, that of the sun, and those of the other planets; 
but the inerratic is the eighth sphere. The lunar sphere, therefore, makes a 
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complete revolution more swiftly: for it is accomplished in thirty days. That 
of the sun is more slow: for it is accomplished in a year. That of Jupiter is still 
slower: for it is effected in twelve years. And much more that of Saturn; for 
it is completed in thirty years. The stars, therefore, are not conjoined with 
each other in their revolutions, except rarely. Thus, for instance, the sphere of 
Saturn and the sphere of Jupiter are conjoined with each other in their 
revolutions, in sixty years. For, if the sphere of Jupiter comes from the same 
to the same in twelve years, but that of Saturn in thirty years, it is evident that 
when Jupiter has made five, Saturn will have made two revolutions: for twice 
thirty is sixty, and so likewise is twelve times five; so that their revolutions will 
be conjoined in sixty years. Souls, therefore, are punished for such like periods. 
But the seven planetary spheres conjoin their revolutions with the inerratic 
sphere, through many myriads of years; and this is the period which Plato calls 
aet xpovor, for ever. Souls, therefore, that have been patricides or matricides, 
and universally souls of this description, are punished for ever ie. during this 
period. Should however some one say, If a soul that has been guilty of 
parricide should die to-day, and sixty months, or years, or days after, a 
conjunction of the revolutions of the seven planets with the inerratic sphere 
should take place, will such a soul be punished only for that time? we reply, 
that such a soul is punished for as many years as are sufficient to effect this 
conjunction of revolutions. Thus, for instance, if this conjunction should take 
place in a thousand years, such a person when he dies will be punished for a 
thousand years. This time, therefore, and this period are denominated by Plato 
always; since it is impossible for the soul to be punished to infinity. Hence the 
soul converts herself to herself gradually, and again receives an organ on the 
earth adapted to her desert. It is necessary, therefore, to know that a 
pneumatic vehicle is suspended from the soul, and that this is punished by 
becoming either very much heated or refrigerated. It may also be said, that 
certain dreadful things present themselves to the view, such as the tragedian 
speaks of, viz. virgins with a bloody aspect, and the like. 

It is likewise necessary to know that punishment makes the soul more sane, 
and renders her more adapted to be purified. We must not, therefore, think 
that punishments are purification itself. For, if the soul should be punished 
without being converted to herself, she would not be purified. When, 
therefore, she becomes sober and converted to herself, as being self-motive, then. 
she is purified; since a physician also purifies a depraved body, but he does not 
render it strong by his purification. The diseased person however recovers his 
health afterwards, by taking care of himself, and not acting in a disorderly and 
irregular manner by the assumption of improper food. And again, as he who 
comes from health to disease forgets what he did when he was well, but as he 
recovers his health again remembers; so the soul coming into the present life 
forgets the punishments which she formerly endured, and thus acts erroneously. 
For, if she was always conscious of this, she would not sin. This forgetfulness, 
however, happens to her for a good purpose: for, if she remembered, and did 
not err through fear, she would preserve through fear her proper good, and 
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thus would no longer be well conditioned, or act like a self-motive nature. She 
becomes oblivious, therefore, that she may explore good as being self-motive; 
since we also love servants, and consider them as of more worth when they 
serve us voluntarily, and not through fear. 

Souls, therefore, are punished here, but they appear to be especially purified 
hereafter; since a life without body is more adapted to them. If however some 
one should ask, why the poor also are not punished who have the will to act 
unjustly, but only the powerful; since the poor, if they had instruments 
subservient to their will, such as wealth and the like, would likewise sin, we 
reply, that the poor also if they had an unjust will in the present life are 
punished; but the measures are different. For he whose injustice extended no 
further than to his will, is not punished similarly with him whose will has 
proceeded into energy, and who has acted unjustly. 


12 (See page 417, line 525e) Ulysses, says Olympiodorus, descending into 
Hades, saw among others Sisyphus and Tityus and Tantalus. And Tityus he 
saw lying on the earth, and a vulture devouring his liver; the liver signifying 
that he lived solely according to the desiderative part of his nature, and through 
this was indeed internally prudent; but earth signifying the terrestrial condition 
of his prudence. But Sisyphus, living under the dominion of ambition and 
anger, was employed in continually rolling a stone up an eminence, because it 
perpetually descended again; its descent implying the vicious government of 
himself; and his rolling the stone, the hard, refractory, and as it were 
rebounding condition of his life. And lastly, he saw Tantalus extended by the 
side of a lake, and that there was a tree before him, with abundance of fruit on 
its branches, which he desired to gather, but it vanished from his view: and this 
indeed indicates that he lived under the dominion of the phantasy; but his 
hanging over the lake, and in vain attempting to drink, implies the elusive, 
humid, and rapidly-gliding condition of such a life. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The design of this dialogue is to discover what is the chief good of 
man; and in order to effect this in the most perfect manner, it is divided 
into twelve parts. In the first part, therefore, Plato proposes the subject 
of discussion, viz. what the good of man is, and whether wisdom or 
pleasure is more conducive to the attainment of this good. In the 
second part, he explains the condition of a voluptuous life, and also of 
a life according to wisdom, that it may be seen which of the two most 
contributes to felicity, and also whether some third state of life will 
appear, which is better than either of these; and that, if this should be 
the case, it may be seen whether pleasure or wisdom is more allied to 
the perfection of this life. In the third part, he shows how this 
discussion should be conducted, and that division and definition should 
precede demonstration. In the fourth, he describes the conditions of the 
good, and shows that neither wisdom nor pleasure is the chief good of 
man. In the fifth part, he investigates the genus of pleasure, and also of 
wisdom, and unfolds those two great genera of things bound and the 
infinite, principles the next in dignity to the ineffable cause of all; from 
which two he exhibits that which is mixt, and presages the cause of the 
mixture. In the sixth part, because through those genera certain sparks 
of knowledge are enkindled, he enters on the comparison between 
pleasure and wisdom. In the seventh, he more largely explains the cause 
of the mixture, and continues the comparison more clearly. In the 
eighth part, the principles and genera being now unfolded, he 
investigates the differences; inquires, in what pleasure and pain consist, 
which among these are properly produced from passion, and how many 
parts they contain. In the ninth part, he investigates, in what science 
properly consists, and, having divided it, shows that a certain third life 
presides over wisdom, and wisdom over pleasure. In the tenth part, it 
appears how pleasure and wisdom are mingled together, and that our 
good consists in a composition of this kind. In the eleventh part, he 
inquires what it is in that composition from the dominion of which 
felicity is produced; in which part both our good and good itself become 
conspicuous. And, in the twelfth and last part, all the kinds of good 
which are pursuable as ends are enumerated in order, according to the 
relative value of each of them to man. 
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"The subject of this dialogue,” says Mr. Sydenham, "is introduced by 
stating the different opinions of Socrates and Philebus concerning the 
nature of that good wherein the happiness of man is to be found; 
opinions which, it seems, they had just before severally avowed. 
Philebus, a man strongly prepossessed with the doctrine of Aristippus, 
had asserted that this good was pleasure, meaning pleasurable sensation, 
or pleasure felt through the outward senses. On the other hand Socrates 
had supposed the sovereign good of man to be placed in mind, and in 
the energies of mind on mental subjects. Philebus, in support of his 
own assertion, had been haranguing for a long time together, after the 
manner of the sophists, until he found his spirits and imagination, or 
perhaps his stock of plausible arguments, quite exhausted. He had, 
therefore, desired his friend Protarchus, a young gentlemen who appears 
to have been a follower of Gorgias, to take up the controversy, and 
carry it on in his stead and behalf. Protarchus had consented, and had 
engaged himself so to do. Immediately on this engagement, at this very 
point of time the present dialogue commences: accordingly it is carried 
on chiefly between Socrates and Protarchus. But as Philebus is the 
principal person whose opinion combats against that of Socrates, and as 
no higher character is given to Protarchus than that of accessary, or 
second to Philebus, in this argumentative combat, the dialogue now 
before us, very properly and consistently with the rule which Plato 
seems to have laid down to himself in naming his dialogues, has the 
name given to it of Philebus." 

This admirable dialogue is replete with some of the most important 
dogmas of the Platonic theology, as will appear from our notes upon it; 
and by those who are capable of knowing wholes from parts it may be 
collected from what is here said, that intellect has not the same order 
with the first cause of all. For, if our intellect is the image of the first 
intellect, and the good of the whole of our life 1s not to be defined 
according to this alone, it necessarily follows that the cause of good 1s 
established above intellectual perfection. The Good, therefore, or the 
ineffable principle of things, has a super-intellectual subsistence, ` 
agreeably to what is asserted in the Sixth Book of the Republic! 

I shall only add, as is well observed by Mr. Sydenham, that the 
apparent form of this dialogue is dramatic; the genius of it, didactic; and 
the reasoning, for the most part analytical. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
SOCRATES, PROTARCHUS, PHILEBUS 


SCENE - The LYCEUM. 


Soc. Consider’ now, Protarchus, what the doctrine of Philebus is, 
which you are taking upon yourself to second and support; and what 
things said by me you are going to controvert, if they should be found 
such as are not agreeable to your mind. Will you permit me to state, in 
a summary way, the difference between my positions and those of 
Philebus? 

PROT. By all means. 

Soc. Philebus then says, that the good of all animals is joy, and 
pleasure, and delight,* and whatever else is congenial to them, and 
harmonizes with all other things of the same kind. And what I contend 
for is, that those things are not the best; but that to be wise, and to 
understand,’ and to remember, and whatever is of kin to them, right 
opinions, and true reasonings, are better things than pleasure, and more 
eligible to all beings universally, that 1s, to such as are capable of 
receiving the participation of them; and that to all beings which have 
that capacity, the actual partaking of them is of all things the most 
advantageous, not only to those beings which are, but to those also 


t The beginning of this dialogue supposes that much conversation had passed, 
immediately before, between Socrates and Philebus. -S. 


+ This part of the sentence, to give it a literal translation, runs thus: that it is good 
for all animals to rejoice, and (to feel) pleasure and delight, etc. - But in translating it we 
chose to give it that meaning which is rightly presumed by Socrates to be agreeable to 
the sentiments of Philebus; for otherwise there would be no opposition between the 
opinion of Philebus and his own. -S. 
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which are to come. Do we not, O Philebus, you and I, severally lay 
down some such hypotheses as these? 

PHIL. Exactly such, O Socrates! 

Soc. And will you, Protarchus, take up the controversy, as I have just 
now stated it? 

PROT. Of necessity I must.’ For Philebus, the champion of our side, 
is tired and gives out. 

Soc. Now it is right and proper for us to discover, by all means 
possible, the full force and meaning of both those hypotheses; and not 
to give over till we have determined the controversy between them. 

PROT. I agree with you, it is. 

Soc. Let us agree in this too, besides. 

PROT. In what? 

Soc. That we should, each of us,? endeavour to set forth what state 
and what affection’? of the soul is able, according to our different 
hypotheses, to procure for every man a happy life. Is it not our 
business so to do? 

PROT. Certainly it is. 

Soc. Well then: You say that it is that of rejoicing; we, that it is that 
of understanding and thinking rightly. 

PROT. True. 

SOC. But what if there should appear some other, preferable to both 
of these, but more nearly of kin to pleasure? should we not in this case 
be both of us confuted, and obliged to yield the preference to a life 
which gives the stable possession of those very things wherein you place 
human happiness? However, at the same time it must be agreed, that 
a life of pleasure would be found more eligible than a life of knowledge 
or intellection. 

PROT. Without doubt. 


t Necessity is threefold: for it is either self-perfect, associating with The Good; or 
material, with which indigence and imbecility associate; or it is as that which is referred 
to an end, as navigation with a view to gain. Thus Proclus. - T. [17] 


t The Greek of this sentence, in all the editions of Plato, is avtwy exatepoc. But 
all the translators interpret, as if they read in the MSS nuw» exatepoc: a reading which 
is clearly agreeable to the sense of the passage, and makes it easier to be understood. In 
the printed reading the word aurw» must refer to Aoywr, which is more remote, and has 
been rather implied than expressed; avtwy exa7epoc will then mean the argument of each; 
but to say, the argument should endeavour, is in a style too figurative and bold to be used 
by any prosaic writer. - S. 
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Soc. But if that better state of the soul should appear to be more 
nearly allied to knowledge, in that case, knowledge would be found to 
have the advantage over pleasure, and pleasure must give place. Do you 
not agree with me, that these things are so? or how otherwise say ye 
that they are? 

PROT. To me, I must confess, they seem to be as you represent them. 

Soc. But to Philebus how seem they? What say you, Philebus? 

PHIL. To me pleasure seems, and will always seem, to be the superior, 
whatever it be compared with. And you, Protarchus, will be at length 
convinced of ıt yourself. 

PROT. After having resigned to me the management of the debate, 
you can no longer be the master of what should be yielded to Socrates, 
and what should not. 

PHIL. You are in the right. But, however, I have discharged my duty; 
and I here call the Goddess herself to witness it. 

PROT. We too are witnesses of the same; and can testify your making 
of the assertion which you have just made. But now, as to that 
examination, O Socrates! which is to follow after what you and I have 
agreed in, whether Philebus be willing to consent, or however he may 
be disposed, let us try to go through with it, and bring it to a 
conclusion. 

Soc. By all means, let us; beginning with that very Goddess who, 
according to him, is called Venus, but whose true name is Pleasure.’ 

PROT. Perfectly right. 

Soc. The fear* which I have always in me concerning the proper 
names of the Gods, is no ordinary kind of fear; but surpasses the greatest 
dread. Hence, in the present case, with regard to Venus, whatever name 
be agreeable to the Goddess, by that would I choose to call her. But as 
to pleasure,’ how various a thing it is, I well know. And with this, as 
I just now said, ought we to begin, by considering and inquiring into the 
nature of pleasure first. For we hear it called, indeed, by one single 
name, as if it were one simple thing: it assumes, however, all sorts of 
forms, even such as are the most unlike one to another. For observe: 
we say that the intemperate man has pleasure; and that the temperate 
man has pleasure also, - pleasure in being what he is, that is, temperate. 
Again: we say that pleasure attends on folly, and on the man who is full 
of foolish opinions and foolish hopes; that pleasure attends also on the 


' Pleasure subsists together with motion; for it is the attendant of it. But the 
motion of intellect is an immutable energy; that of soul, a mutable energy; and that of 
an animal, a passive energy. But that of a plant is passion only. - T. [.35] 
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man who thinks wisely, - pleasure in that very mental energy, his 
thinking wisely. Now any person who would affirm these pleasures to 
be of similar kind, would be justly deemed to want understanding. 

PROT. The pleasures which you mention, O Socrates, are indeed 
produced by contrary causes; but in the pleasures themselves there is no 
contrariety. For how should pleasure not be similar to pleasure, itself 
to itself, the most similar of all things?’ 

SOc. Just so, colour too, my friend, differs not from colour in this 
respect, that it is colour, all. And yet, we all of us know that black, 
besides being different from white, happens to be also its direct contrary. 
So figure, too, is all one with figure, after the same manner, in the 
general. But as to the parts of that one general thing, some are directly 
contrary to others; and between the rest there happens to be a kind of 
infinite diversity. And many other things we shall find to be of this 
nature. Believe not then this position, that things the most contrary are 
all of them one. And I suspect that we shall also find some pleasures 
quite contrary to other pleasures. 

PROT. It may be so. But how will that hurt my side of the question? 

Soc. In that you call them, dissimilar as they are, by another name; 
(shall we say?) for all pleasant things you call good. Now that all 
pleasant things are pleasant, admits of no dispute. But though many of 
them are evil, and many indeed good, as I readily acknowledge, yet all 
of them you call good; and at the same time you confess them to be 
dissimilar in their natures, when a man forces you to this confession. 
What then is that, the same in every pleasure, in the evil pleasures 
equally with the good, from which you give to all pleasures the 
denomination of good? 

PROT. What is that, O Socrates, which you say? Do you imagine that 
any person, after having asserted that pleasure is the good, will admit 
your supposition? or will suffer it to pass uncontradicted, that only some 
pleasures are good, but that other pleasures are evil? 


t This was the very language, or manner of expression, used by a sect of 
philosophers called Cyrenaics, from Cyrene, the native city of Aristippus, their master. 
For the Cyrenaics held, says Laërtius, un dtardeperr ndovny ndovnc, that pleasure differs 
not from pleasure. Whence it appears probable, that Philebus derived his notions and 
expressions on this point from some of the disciples of Aristippus, if not from 
Aristippus himself. For this philosopher, after he had for some time conversed with 
Socrates, for the sake of whose conversation he came to Athens, departed thence, and 
went to Ægina; where he professed the teaching of philosophy, and where he resided 
till after the death of Socrates. - S. 


Soc. However, you will acknowledge that pleasures are unlike one to 
another, and some even contrary to others? 

PROT. By no means; so far as they are pleasures, every one of them. 

Soc. We are now brought back again to the same position, O 
Protarchus! There is no difference between pleasure and pleasure; all 
pleasures are alike, we must say: and the similar instances, just now 
produced, in colours and in figures, have had, it seems, no effect upon 
us. But we shall try, and talk after the manner of the meanest arguers, 
and mere novices in dialectic. 

PROT. How do you mean? 

Soc. I mean, that if 1, to imitate you, and dispute with you in your 
own way, should dare to assert that two things, the most unlike, are of 
all things the most like to each other, I should say nothing more than 
what you say: so that both of us would appear to be rawer disputants 
than we ought to be; and the subject of our dispute would thus slip out 
of our hands, and get away. Let us resume it, therefore, once more: and, 
perhaps, by returning to similitudes, we may be induced to make some 
concessions each of us to the other. 

PROT. Say how. 

Soc. Suppose me to be the party questioned; and suppose yourself, 
Protarchus, to interrogate me. 

PROT. Concerning what? 

SOc. Concerning prudence, and science, and intelligence, and all the 
rest of those things which in the beginning of our conversation I said 
were good, when I was asked what sort of a thing good was; must I not 
acknowledge these to be attended with the same circumstance which 
attends those other things celebrated by you? 

ProT. What circumstance? 

Soc. The sciences, viewed all of them together, will seem to both of 
us not only many, and of diverse kinds, but dissimilar too, some to 
others. Now if besides there should appear a contrariety' in any way, 
between some of them and others, should I deserve to be disputed with 
any longer, if, fearful of admitting contrariety between the sciences, | 
were to assert that no one science was dissimilar to any other science? 
For then the matter in debate between us, as if it were a mere fable, 
being destroyed, would vanish: while we saved ourselves by an illogical 
retreat. But such an event ought not to happen, except this part of it, 


t Contrariety in the sciences is nothing more than diversity. For one science is not 
in opposition to, or hostile to, another; since secondary are subservient to prior sciences, 
and from them derive their proper principles. - T. 
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- the saving of ourselves. And now the equality, which appears thus far 
between your hypothesis and mine, I am well enough pleased with. The 
pleasures happen to be found many and dissimilar; many also and 
diverse are the sciences. The difference, however, between your good 
and mine, O Protarchus, let us not conceal: but let us dare to lay it 
fairly and openly before us both; that we may discover, (if those who 
are closely examined will make any discovery,) whether pleasure or 
wisdom ought to be pronounced the chief good of man, or whether any 
third thing, different from either: since it is not, as I presume, with this 
view that we contend, that my hypothesis, or that yours, may prevail 
over its antagonist; but that which hath the truth on its side, we are 
both of us to contend for and support. 

PROT. This is certainly our duty. 

Soc. But this point further we should, both of us together, settle on 
the surest ground. 

PROT. What point do you mean? 

Soc. That which puzzles and perplexes all persons who choose to 
make it the subject of their conversation: nay, sometimes some others, 
who have no such intention, are led to it unawares in conversation upon 
other subjects. 

PROT. Express what you mean in plainer terms. 

Soc. I mean that which fell in our way but just now, the nature of 
which is so full of wonders. For that many are one,’ and that one is 
many, is wonderful to have it said; and either of those positions is easy 
to be controverted. 

PROT. Do you mean such positions as this, - that 1 Protarchus, who 
am by nature one person, am also many? and such as these others, - that 
myself, and other persons the reverse of me, - the great also and the 
little, the heavy and the light, are one and the same? with a thousand 
positions more which might be made of like kind? 

Soc. The wonders, O Protarchus, which you have now spoken of, 
relating to the one and many, have been hackneyed in the mouths of the 
vulgar; but by the common agreement, as it were, of all men, they are ` 
now laid aside, and are never to be mentioned: for they are considered 
as childish and easy objections, and great impediments also to discourse. 
It is now also agreed, never to introduce into conversation, as an 
instance of one and many, the members or parts into which any single 
thing may be considered as divisible. Because, when a respondent has 
once admitted and avowed, that all these [members or parts] are that one 


t See the Parmenides. - T. 
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thing, which is thus at the same time many, he is refuted and laughed at 
by his questioner, for having being driven to assert such monstrous 
absurdities as these, - that a single one is an infinite multitude, and an 
infinite multitude only one. 

PROT. What other things, then, not hackneyed among the vulgar, nor 
as yet universally agreed on, do you mean, O Socrates, relating to this 
point? 

Soc. I mean, young man, when a thing is proposed to be considered, 
which is one, but is not of the number or things generated and 
perishable. For as to the ones of this latter sort, it is agreed, as I just 
now said, to reject them, as unworthy of a serious confutation. The 
ones which I mean are such as man, ox, beauty, good. When these 
henads,' or such as these, are proposed for subjects of debate, much 
serious attention is given them; and when they come to be divided, any 
one of them into many, much doubt and controversy arises. 

PROT. Upon what points? 

Soc. In the first place, whether such monads should be deemed to 
have true being. In the next place, how it is that these monads, every 
one of them being always the same, and never generated, nor ever to be 
destroyed, have, notwithstanding, one and the same stability common 
to them all. And lastly, Whether we should suppose every such monad 
to be dispersed and spread abroad amongst an infinity of things 
generated or produced, and thus, from being one, to become many; or 
whether we should suppose it to remain entire, itself by itself, separate 
and apart from that multitude. But, of all suppositions, this might 
appear the most impossible, that one and the same thing should be in a 
single one, and in many, at the same time. These points, O Protarchus, 
which regard such instances as I have mentioned, and not such as were 
mentioned by you, these are they, which, for want of being rightly 


t Plato, says Olympiodorus, calls the summits of forms monads and henads. He calls 
them henads, with reference to the appropriate multitude of which they are the leaders; 
but monads, with reference to the superessential. Or we may say, that there are twofold 
summits of forms, the one essential, and the other characterized by unity, as it is said in 
the Parmenides.) - See the Notes on the first hypothesis of the Parmenides. From 
hence the ignorance of Cudworth is apparent, who, in his Jntellectual System, p. 555, 
considers the doctrine of henads derived from the first one, or The One Itself, as a fiction 
of the latter Platonists. - T. [.44]} 


t In the Greek we here read - aury» aurns xwpıç. But it is presumed that we ought 
to read - aury ed’ aum xwpiç. - S. 
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settled, create all the difficulties and doubts we meet with in discourse; 
but when once they are settled rightly, they clear the way with ease. 

PROT. Then, it seems, we are to labour these points first. 

Soc. I should think we ought. 

PROT. And that we consent to it, you may take for granted, all of us 
here. Philebus, indeed, it is best perhaps, at present, not to discompose 
by asking him questions, now that he 1s quiet. 

Soc. Very well; but in what way shall we begin the discussion of 
these points in so wide a field of controversy? Shall we begin thus? 

PROT. How? 

SOc. We say, in speaking of these monads, (each of which is one, but, 
on a logical examination of it, appears to be divisible into many,) that 
they run throughout every sentence in our discourse, every where and 
always; and that, as their being shall never have an end, so neither does 
it first begin in the present age. Now this perpetual attendant upon all 
speech proceeds, as it seems to me, from something immortal and 
undecaying within ourselves. And hence it is, that the youth every 
where, when they have thus had a taste of it, are overjoyed at their 
having thus found a treasure of wisdom. Transported, therefore, with 
the delight it gives them, they apply it to every subject of discourse: 
sometimes they collect particulars from all quarters, and roll them into 
one; then they unroll them again, and part them asunder. After having 
in this way puzzled themselves in the first place, they question and 
puzzle the next person at hand, whether he be their equal in age, or 
younger than themselves, or older, sparing neither father nor mother, 
nor any one else who will attend to them, scarcely other animals more 
than man: it is certain they would not exempt any who speak a foreign 
language only, could they but find somewhere an interpreter. 

PROT. Do you not see, O Socrates, how numerous we are, and that 
all of us are young? and are you not afraid that, if you rail at us, we 
shall all join Philebus, and attack you jointly? However (for we 
apprehend your meaning), if you can by any means or contrivance easily 
rid us of these perplexities, which hinder the progress of our inquiry, © 
and can devise some better way of managing the argument, do you but 
give your mind to the prosecution of it, and we shall do our utmost to 
follow and attend you. For the present debate is of no trifling concern, 
Socrates. 

SOc. Indeed it is not, O boys! as Philebus called you. No better way 
then is there, nor can there be, than that, which I am always a great 
lover of; but often before now it has slipped away from my sight, and 
has left me, as it were, in a desert, at a loss whither to turn me. 
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PROT. Let us but know what way you mean. 

Soc. To point out the way is not very difficult; but to travel in it, is 
the most difficult of all things. For all such human inventions as depend 
on art are, in this way, discovered and laid open. Consider then the 
way which I am speaking of. 

PROT. Do but tell it us then. 

Soc. A gift? of the Gods to men, as it appears to me, by a certain 
Prometheus’ hurled from the Gods along with a fire the most luminous. 
From the men of ancient times, men better than we are, and dwelling 
nigher to the Gods, this tradition of it hath descended to us, - that those 
beings said to be for ever derive their essence from one and many; and 
therefore have in themselves bound and infinity connatural to them: 
that, being in the midst of things so constituted as they are, we ought 
to suppose and to search for some one idea in every thing around us; for 
that, since it is there, we shall, on searching, be sure to find it: that, after 
we have found it, we are next to look for two, if two only are next; 
otherwise three, or some other number: again, that every one of this 
number we are to examine in like manner: until at length a man not 
only perceives, that the one, with which he began, is one, and many, 
and infinite, but discovers also how many it contains: for, that a man 
never should proceed to the idea of infinite, and apply it immediate! to 
any number, before he has fully discovered all the definite number 
which lies between the infinite and the one: but that, having completed 
this discovery, we should then finish our search; and dismissing into 
infinity every one of all those numbers, we should bid farewell to them. 
The Gods, as I before said, have given us to consider things in this way, 
and in this way to learn them, and teach them one to another. But the 
wise men of these days take any monad whatever, and divide it into 
many with more conciseness than they ought, and with more prolixity 
too, since they never come to an end: for immediately after the monad 
they introduce infinity, overlooking all the intermediate numbers; the 
express mention of which, or the omission of them, distinguishes such 
dialectical and fair debates as ours, from such as are contentious and 
sophistical. 

PROT. Part of what you say, Socrates, I seem to apprehend tolerably 
well: but the meaning of some things which you have now said, I should 
be glad to hear you express in plainer terms. 

Soc. The whole of what I have said, Protarchus, is evident in letters. 
In these, therefore, which have been taught you from your childhood, 
you may easily apprehend my meaning. 

PROT. How in letters? 
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SOC. Voice, that issues out of the human mouth, may be considered 
as one general thing, admitting of an infinite number of articulations, 
not only in all men taken together, but also in every individual man. 

PROT. Without doubt. 

SOc. Now we are not made knowing in speech, or sound articulate, 
through the knowledge either of the infinity or of the oneness of its 
nature: but to know how many, and what, are the parts into which it 
is naturally divided, - this it is which makes any of us a grammarian, or 
skilled in grammar. 

PROT. Most certainly. 

Soc. And further, that by which a man comes to be skilled in music 
is this very thing. 

PROT. How so? 

Soc. Musical sound,’ which is the subject matter of this art, may be 
considered in itself as one general thing. 

PROT. Without dispute. 

SOC. And let us suppose two kinds of it, the grave and the acute, and 
a third kind between those two, the homotonous, or how otherwise?! 

PROT. Musical sound in general is so to be distinguished. 

Soc. But with the knowledge of this distinction only, you would not 
yet be skilled in music; though without knowing it you would be, as to 
music, quite worthless. 

PROT. Undoubtedly. 

SOc. But, my friend, when you have learnt the intervals between all 
musical sounds, from the more acute to the more grave, how many they 
are in number, and into what sorts they are distinguished; when you 
have also learnt the bounds of these intervals, and how many systems 
are composed out of them;"' (which our predecessors having discovered, 
delivered down to us, who come after them, by the name of 
harmonies; and having discovered other such affections” in the motions 
of the body, and in words,’ measuring these by numbers, they have 
taught us to call them rhythms? and metres; bidding us to infer from 
hence, that every one-and-many ought to be searched into and examined 
in the same way;) when you have learnt all those things, and 
comprehend them in this ample manner, with all their several diversities 
and distinctions, then are you become skilled in music. And by 


t In the printed Greek of this passage we read only, - evre rag xuvnoeoww au Tov 
gwpaToç - immediately after which, - ev7e pnpacr, - ought to follow, but is omitted. -S. 


+ Rhythm, in general, is an order of homogeneous motions measured by time. 
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considering in the same way the nature of any other kind of being, 
when you thus fully comprehend it, you are become in that respect 
intelligent and wise. But the infinite multitude of individuals, their 
infinite variety, and the infinite changes incident to each, keep you 
infinitely far off from intelligence and wisdom: and as they make you to 
be behind other men in every path of knowledge, they make you 
inconsiderable, and of no account, not to be numbered amongst the 
knowing in any subject; because you never consider any thing 
thoroughly, and are unable to give a true account of it, never looking at 
the definite number which it contains. 

PROT. Excellently well, O Philebus, as it appears to me, has Socrates 
spoken in what he has now said. 

PHIL. It appears so too to me myself. But how does all this speech of 
his concern our controversy? What was the design or drift of it? 

Soc. A very pertinent question, O Protarchus, this, proposed to us 
by Philebus. 

PROT. Indeed it is: and by all means give it an answer. 

Soc. That will I do, as soon as I have gone through the little yet 
remaining of the subject on which I have been speaking. For, as the 
man who applies himself to the consideration of any kind of things 
whatever ought not, as I have said, to throw his eye at once upon the 
infinite, but upon some definite number in the first place; so, on the 
other hand, when a man is obliged to set out from the infinite, he ought 
not to mount up immediately to the one, but to some certain number, 
in each of whose ones a certain multitude 1s contained; and thus 
gradually rising from a greater to a less number, to end in one. As an 
instance of what I have now said, let us resume the consideration of 
letters. 

PROT. In what way? 

Soc. Whoever it was, whether some God, or some divine man, (the 
Egyptian reports say that his name was Thoth, who first contemplated 
the infinite nature of the human voice, he observed, that amongst the 
infinity of the sounds it uttered the vowel sounds* were more than one, 
they were many. Again, other utterances he observed, which were not 


t See the Notes on the Phaedrus, vol. iu - T. 


t That is, sounds purely vocal; whence the letters by which they are distinguished 
are called vowels; in the utterance of which sounds the voice solely is employed, whilst 
the other organs of speech remain inactive. - S. 
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indeed vowels,” but partook, however, of some kind of vocal sound;' 
and that of these also there was a certain number.’ A third sort of 
letters also he set apart, those which are now called mutes by us. After 
this he distinguished every one of these letters which are without any 
vocal sound, whether perfect or imperfect:"® the vowels also, and those 
of middle sort, every one of them, he distinguished in the same manner: 
and when he had discovered how many letters there were of each sort, 
to every one, and to all of them together, he gave the name of element. 
But perceiving that none of us could understand any one of them by 
itself alone, without learning them all, he considered that this 
connection, or common bond between them, was one; and that all these 
letters made in a manner but one thing: and as he perceived that there 
was one art in all these, he called it, from its subject matter, the art of 
letters. 

PHIL. This which Socrates now says, O Protarchus, I understand still 
more plainly than what he said just before; and am at no loss to 
apprehend what relation each of the subjects about which he has spoken 
has to the other. But as to that article in which his argument on the 
first of those subjects appeared to me to be defective, I am at a loss still. 

Soc. To know what those instances are to the purpose; is not this 
your meaning? 

PHIL. Just so. This very thing it is that Protarchus and myself are all 
this while in search of. 

Soc. In search still, do you say, when you are just now arrived at it? 

PHIL. How so? 

SOc. Was not the point originally in dispute between us this: Whether 
wisdom or pleasure was the more eligible? 

PHIL. Certainly it was. 

Soc. And do we not admit that each of them is one thing? 

PHIL. Without doubt. 

Soc. Now then must come this question, arising naturally from what 
was said a little before the mention of music and grammar, - In what 
way (or by what division) are wisdom and pleasure, each of them, one 
and many? or how is it, that neither of them breaks into infinite 


' These were by the old grammarians called nupwra, semi-vowels; because, in their 
very formation by the organs of speech, they are, of necessity, so far accompanied by 
the voice, as to give a half-vocal sound, without the open aid of any vowel. - S. 


t The Greek grammarians enumerate eight of these semi-vowels. -S. 
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multitude directly; but that each contains some certain number before 
it pass into infinity? 

PROT. Upon no trivial question, O Philebus, on a sudden has 
Socrates, after having led us a large round-about way, I know not how, 
thrown us. And now consider, which of us two shall answer to the 
question he has proposed. It would be ridiculous in me, who have 
undertaken the support of your argument, to make an absolute revolt 
on account of my disability in regard to the present question; and so to 
remit over again to you the task of giving an answer to it: but I think 
it would be much more ridiculous for both of us to fail. Consider, then, 
what we shall do in this case, where Socrates seems to interrogate us 
concerning the species of pleasure; - whether it is divisible into different 
species, or not; and, if it be, what is the number of these species, and 
how they differ in their nature: and the like questions he seems to put 
to us concerning knowledge and intelligence. 

Soc. Your conjecture is perfectly right, O son of Callias! and, if we 
are not able to answer to these questions upon every monad, as to its 
likeness, sameness, and contrariety, - unless, I say, we can do this, - the 
instances just now produced have shown, that none of us, in any matter 
we had to handle, would ever be of any worth at all. 

PROT. The case, O Socrates, seems indeed to be not very different 
from your representation of it. Well, it is certainly a fine thing to know 
all things, for a wise and prudent person: but I think the best thing next 
to that is for a man not to be ignorant of himself. With what design I 
have now said this, I shall proceed to tell you. This conversation, O 
Socrates, you have granted to us all, and have given yourself up to us, 
for the purpose of investigating what is the best of human goods. For, 
when Philebus had said that it consisted in pleasure, and delight, and 
joy, and all things of the like nature, you opposed him on this point, 
and said, it consisted not in these things, but in those which we often 
repeat the mention of; and we are right in so doing, that the opinions 
on each side, being always fresh in our memories, may the more easily 
be examined. You then, it seems, say, what I shall be right in again 
repeating, that intellect, science, art, and whatever is allied to them, are 
better things than Pleasure with her allies; and therefore, that the 
possession, not of these, but of those greater goods, ought to be the 
object of our aim. Now these positions being laid down severally on 
each side, as subyect-matters of our debate, we in a jocose way 
threatened, that we would not suffer you to go home quietly before it 
was brought to a fair determination. You complied, and promised us to 
contribute all you could towards the accomplishment of that end. We 
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insist therefore that, as children say, you must not take away again what 
is fairly given. But, in the present inquiry, forbear proceeding in your 
usual way. 

Soc. What way do you mean? 

PROT. Bringing us into straits and embarrassments; propounding 
questions to which we should not be able on the sudden to give a 
proper answer. For we are not to imagine that our present inquiry is 
brought to a conclusion, merely because all of us are at a loss what to 
answer. If, therefore, we are unable to extricate ourselves from these 
difficulties, you must help us out; for so you promised. Consider, then, 
what to do on this occasion; whether to distinguish pleasure and 
knowledge, each of them, into their proper species; or whether to pass 
it by, if you choose to take a different way, and can find some other 
means of deciding the matter now controverted between us. 

Soc. No harm then need I be afraid of any longer to myself, since 
you have said this.’ For your leaving to my own choice what ways and 
means to make use of, frees me from all apprehensions on my own 
private account. But, to make it still easier to me, some God, I think, 
has brought things to my remembrance. 

PROT. How do you mean? What things? 

Soc. Having formerly heard, either in a dream,’ or broad awake, 
certain sayings, I have them now again present to my mind; - sayings 
concerning pleasure and knowledge, that neither of them 1s of itself 
good, but some third thing, different from both of those, and better 
than either. Now if this should discover itself to us clearly, pleasure is 
then to be dismissed from any pretensions to the victory. For we 
should then no longer expect to find that pleasure and good are the same 
thing: or how say you? 

PROT. Just so. 

Soc. We shall have no occasion then, in my opinion, for 
distinguishing the several species of pleasure. And in the progress of our 
inquiry it will appear more evidently still that [ am in the right. 


t Alluding to those jocular threats employed by the young gentlemen, then in the 
Lyceum, and gathered around Socrates, to engage him ın this dialectic inquiry. - S. 


t Olympiodorus here justly observes, that we possess the reasons of things as in a 
dream, with respect to a separate life supernally perfected; but as in a vigilant state with 
respect to the exertion of them through sense. Perhaps however, says he, it is better to 
consider the vigilant state with respect to the distinct evolution, but the dreaming state, 
with respect to the indistinct subsistence of knowledge. -T. [.72] 
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PROT. Having begun so happily, proceed, and finish with the same 


success. 
Soc. Let us, first, agree upon a few little points beside. 


PROT. What are those? 

Soc. In what condition or state of being is The Good? Must it of 
necessity be perfect?” or may it want perfection? 

PROT. Of all things, O Socrates, it is the most perfect. 

Soc. Well; and is it also sufficient? 

ProT. Without doubt: and in this respect it excels all other things. 

Soc. But further: This also, I presume, is of all things the most 
necessary to say of it, that every being to whom it ts known, hunts 
after, and desires it, as choosing the possession of it above all things; 
and, indeed, caring for no other things, except such as are constantly 
attended with the enjoyment of good. 

PROT. There is no possibility of contradicting this. 

Soc. Now, then, let us consider and judge of the life of pleasure and 
the life of knowledge: and to do this the better, let us view them each 


apart from the other. 

PROT. How do you mean? 

Soc. Thus: Let us suppose a life of pleasure, unaccompanied by 
intelligence; and, on the other hand, a life of intelligence, unaccompanied 
by pleasure. For, if either of them be good, it must be complete and 
sufficient, in want of no aid from any other quarter. But, if either of 
them should appear to be indigent of aught, or insufficient, we are no 
longer to imagine this to be that real and true good we are in search of. 

PROT. In such a case, how could we? 

Soc. Shall we then examine their pretensions thus separately, making 
your own mind the judge? 

ProT. With all my heart. 

Soc. Answer then to my questions. 

PROT. Propose them. 

Soc. Would you, Protarchus, accept the offer, were it made you, to 
live all your life with a sense and feeling of pleasures the most exquisite? 


PROT. Undoubtedly. Why not? 
SOC. Suppose you were in full possession of this, would you not 


think that something beside was still wanting to you? 


PROT. [ certainly should not. 
Soc. Consider now, whether you would not be in want of wisdom, 


and intelligence, and reasoning, and such other things as are the sisters 
of these; at least whether you would not want to see something. 
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PROT. Why should I, when I had in a manner all things, in having 
continual joy? 

soc. Living thus then continually all your life, would the most 
exquisite pleasures give you any joy? 

PROT. Why not? 

Soc. Having neither intellect, nor memory, nor science, nor opinion, 
- in the first place of this very thing, your possession of joy, you must 
of necessity be ignorant, and unable to say whether you then had any 
joy, or not, being void of all just discernment or knowledge of things 
present. 

PROT. [ must. 

Soc. Being also void of memory, it would be impossible for you to 
remember that you ever had any joy; or to preserve even the least 
memorial of a joy then present: wanting also right opinion, you could 
not so much as think you had any joy, though in the midst of it: unable 
also to reason or draw consequences, you could not possibly conclude 
that ever you should have any joy to come. Thus you would live the 
life, not of a man, but of a sea-sponge, or of an oyster. Are these things 
so? or ought we to think otherwise concerning them? 

PROT. A life of mere pleasure must be such as you have described it. 

Soc. Do we think, then, that such a life is eligible? 

PRor. The description of it, O Socrates, has silenced me entirely for 
the present. 

Soc. Nay; let us not shrink so soon from pursuing our inquiries; but 
proceed to the consideration of that other life, the life of intellect. 

PROT. What kind of life is that? 

Soc. Let us consider, whether any of us would choose to live with 
wisdom, and intellect, and science, and a perfect memory of all things; 
but without partaking of pleasure, whether great or small; and, on the 
other hand, without partaking of pain; wholly exempt from all feelings 
of either kind. 

PROT. To me, O Socrates, neither of these lives appears eligible; and 
I think never would appear so to any other man. : 

Soc. What think you of a middle life, where both of them are mixed 
together - a life composed of the other two? 

PROT. Composed of pleasure do you mean, on the one hand, and of 
intellect and wisdom on the other hand? 

SOC. Just so: such a life do I mean. 

PROT. Every man would certainly prefer such a kind of life to either 
of the other two. 
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SOC. Perceive we now what the result is of our discoursing thus far 
on the subject now before us? 

PROT. Perfectly well; it is this: that three lives have been proposed for 
our consideration, and that neither of the two first-mentioned appears 
sufficient or eligible for any one, neither for man, nor any other animal. 

Soc. Is it not evident, then, with regard to the point in controversy, 
that neither of those two lives can give the possession of the good? for, 
whichever of them had such a power, that life would be sufficient, 
perfect, and eligible also to all those animals’ who are capable of living 
in the continual enjoyment of the good all their lives. And whoever of 
us should give any other life the preference to that, would make his 
election contrary to the nature of the truly eligible, though not 
willingly, because through ignorance, or some unhappy necessity. 

PROT. What you say is highly probable indeed. 

Soc. That we ought not to think that Goddess of Philebus to be the 
same thing with the good, has been shown, I think, sufficiently. 

PHIL. Neither is that intellect of yours, O Socrates, the good; for it 
will be found deficient in the same respects. 

SOc. Mine perhaps, O Philebus, may; but not that intellect which is 
divine and true; for it is otherwise, I presume, with this. However, I do 
not contend for the chief prize of victory, in behalf of the life of 
intellect against the middle or mixed life. But what to do with the 
second prize, and which life to bestow it on, is next to be considered. 
For the cause of that happiness which the mixed life affords, one of us, 
perhaps, may ascribe to intellect, the other of us to pleasure. And thus, 
neither of these two would be man’s sovereign good, and yet one or 
other of them may perhaps be supposed the cause of it. Now on this 
point I would still more earnestly contend against Philebus, - that not 
pleasure, but intellect, is the nearest allied, and the most simular to thar, 
whatever it be, by the possession of which the mixed life becomes 
eligible and good. And if this account be true, pleasure can never be 
said to have any just pretensions either to the first or to the second prize 


t In the Greek, - raoi puroiç kar gwo, to all plants and animals. But are plants 
capable of living a life of sensual pleasure? or brute animals, a life of science and 
understanding? We are, therefore, inclined to think, that Plato’s own words were rao 
Toç {wows for immediately he subyoins an explanation of his meaning, and limits the 
word rac, all, to such only as are endued with reason; and that the word dev was 
written in the margin of some manuscript, opposite to the words raat rotg by a reader, 
astonished at the boldness of the expression waa Toç fwoig, and not sufficiently 
attentive to the qualifying words subjoined. - S. 


of excellence. Still further is she from coming in for the third prize, if 
any credit may be given for the present to that intellect of mine. 

PROT. Indeed, O Socrates, it seems to me that Pleasure is now fallen: 
your reasons have been like so many blows given her; under the force 
of which, fighting for the master-prize, she lies vanquished. But I think, 
however, that we must say it was prudent in Intellect not to contend for 
that prize; for she would otherwise have met with the same fate. Now 
if Pleasure should also lose the prize of second value, as already she has 
lost the highest, she must entirely fall into disgrace with her own lovers: 
for even to them she would no longer appear to merit such honour as 
they paid to her before. 

Soc. Well then; is it not the better way to dismiss her now directly, 
and not give her pain, by inspecting into her too nicely, and discovering 
all her imperfections? 

PROT. What you now say goes for nothing, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you mean, because I supposed an impossible thing when I 
supposed that pain might be given to pleasure? 

PROT. Not on that account only, but because you are sensible that 
none of us will give you a discharge before you have brought these 
arpuments to a conclusion. 

Soc. Ah! the copious matter of argument, O Protarchus, still behind! 
and scarcely is any part of it very manageable on the present occasion.‘ 
For, whoever stands forth as the champion of Intellect to win the 
second prize for her, must, as it appears to me, take another way of 
combating, and has need of other weapons different from those reasons 
I before made use of: some, however, of the same may, perhaps, be of 
use again. Must we then proceed in that manner? 

PROT. By all means. 

Soc. But let us begin cautiously, and endeavour to lay down right 
principles. 

PROT. What principles do you mean? 

Soc. All things which are now in the universe let us divide into two 
sorts, or rather, if you please, into three. 


' Aldus’s edition of Plato, by omitting the word ovéde in this sentence, gives a quite 
contrary turn to it. Stephens, in his edition, has inserted the ovôe: and this reading we 
have preferred to the former; because it makes much better sense, and is agreeable also 
to Ficinus’s translation from the Medicean manuscript. It is strange that Grynzus, who 
undertook to revise that translation, should depart from it here, where it is evidently 
right, to follow the erroneous reading in the Aldine edition. Cornarius, Serranus, 
Bembo, and Grou, were not so misled. - S. 
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PROT. You should tell us what difference between things it is, with 
respect to which you make that division. 

Soc. Some things which have been already mentioned let us reassume. 

PROT. What things? 

Soc. God, we said, has exhibited” the infinite, and also the bound of 
beings. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. Let us take these for two of the species of things; and for a third 
let us take that, which is composed of those two mixed together. But 
[ deserve, methinks, to be laughed at for pretending thus to distinguish 
things, and to enumerate their several species. 

Pror. Why so, my good friend? 

Soc. A fourth kind appears to have been omitted by me. 

PROT. Say, What? 

Soc. Of that commixture, the combination of the former two, 
consider the cause: and beside those three species, set me down this 
cause’ for a fourth. 

PROT. Will you not want a fifth species too, for a cause of disunion 
and separation? 

Soc. Perhaps I may; but not, I believe, at present. However, should 
there be occasion for it, you will pardon me, if I go in pursuit of a fifth 
life. 

PROT. Certainly. 

Soc. Of these four species, then, in the first place dividing the three, 
and perceiving that two of these, when both are divided, and their 
divisions separated, are, each of them, many;- then, gathering together 
the many of each, and uniting them again, let us endeavour to 
understand in what manner each of them 1s, at the same time, one and 
many. 

PROT. Would you but express your meaning more plainly, I might, 
perhaps, apprehend it. 

Soc. I mean, then, by the two, which I propose to be now 
considered, the same which I mentioned at the first; one of them the 
infinite, and the other bound. That the infinite is, in some manner, 
many, I will attempt to show: and let bound wait a while. 

PROT. It shall. 

Soc. Give me now your attention. It is, I confess, a dificult and 
doubtful thing, that, which I would have you to consider. Consider it, 
however. First, with regard to hotter and colder, in things, see if you 


t That is, the ineffable principle of things. -T. 
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can think of any bound. Or would not the more and the less, residing 
in the kinds themselves of things, hinder, so long as they reside there, 
an end from being fixed to them? For, if ever they receive an end, to 
an end also are their very beings then brought. 

PROT. Most certainly true. 

Soc. And in speaking of either the colder or the hotter of any two 
things, we constantly attribute to them the more and the less: 

PROT. And very much so. 

Soc. Reason then constantly suggests to us that the colder and the 
hotter have no end: and being thus without any end, they are altogether 
boundless. 

PROT. I am strongly inclined to agree with you, Socrates in this point. 

Soc. Well have you answered, my friend Protarchus; and well have 
you reminded me, that the strongly, which you mentioned, and the 
faintly, have the same power as the more and the less. For, wherever 
they reside, they suffer not any thing to be just so much; but infusing 
either the more intense or the more remiss into every action, they always 
produce in it either the move or the /ess; while the just so much flies 
away and vanishes from before them. For, as it was just now observed, 
were they not to drive away the just so much, did they permit this, and 
the moderate, to enter into the regions of the more and the /ess, or of the 
intense and the remiss, these very beings must quit their own places: 
because, if they admitted the just so much, the hotter and the colder 
would be gone. For the hotter, and in like manner the colder, is always 
advancing forward, and never abides in the same spot: but the just so 
much stops, and stays, having finished its progress. Now, according to 
this reasoning, the otter must be boundless; and so must also be the 
colder. 

PROT. So it appears indeed, Socrates. But, as you rightly said, it is 
not easy to apprehend these things. Questions, however, relating to 
them, again and again repeated, might perhaps show that the questioner 
and the respondent were tolerably well agreed in their minds concerning 
them. 

Soc. You say well: and we should try so to do. But at present, to 
avoid lengthening out this argument, by enumerating every infinite, 
consider, whether we may take this for the characteristic mark of the 
nature of all infinites. 

PROT. What mark do you mean? 

Soc. Whatever things appear to us to be increasing or diminishing, or 
to admit of intenseness and remission, or the too much, and all other 
such attributes, we ought to refer all these to the genus of the infinite; 


collecting, as it were, all of them in one, agreeably to what was before 
said; that whatever things were divided and separated we ought to 
assemble together and combine, as well as we are able, affixing to all of 
them the mark of some one nature;- if you remember. 

PROT. [ remember it well. 

SOC. Every thing, then, which rejects all such attributes, and admits 
only such as are quite the contrary, - in the first place, the equal and 
equality, and, after the equal, the double, and every other relation which 
one number bears to another, and one measure to another, - all these 
things, I say, in summing up, and referring them to bound, think you 
not that we should do right? or how say you? 


PROT. Perfectly right, O Socrates. 

Soc. Well: but the third thing made up, and consisting of the other 
two, what characteristic shall we assign to this? 

PROT. You, as I presume, will show it to me. 

Soc. Divinity indeed may; if any of the Gods will hearken to my 


prayers. 
PROT. Pray, then, and survey. 
Soc. I survey: and some God, O Protarchus, is now, methinks, 
become favourable to us. 
PROT. How do you mean? and by what sign do you know it? 
Soc. I will tell you in plain words: but do you follow them closely. 


PROT. Only speak. 
Soc. We mentioned just now the hotter and the colder; did we not? 


PROT. We did. 


SOC. To these then add the drier and the moister; the more numerous 
and the fewer; the swifter and the slower; the larger and the smaller; and 
whatever things beside, in our late account of them, we ranked under 
one head, - that which admits of the nature of the more and the less. 


PROT. You mean the infinite. 
Soc. I do: and mingle together with this that which we spoke of next 


afterward, - the race of bound. 


PROT. What race do you mean? 
Soc. Those things which we did not (as we ought to have done) 


assemble together under one head, in the same manner as we assembled 
together the race of the infinite. But you will now, perhaps, do what 
was then omitted. And when both the sorts are assembled, and viewed 
together, the race of bound will then become manifest. 


PROT. What things do you speak of? and how are they to be 
assembled? 
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Soc. I speak of that nature in which are comprised the equal and the 
double; and whatever else puts an end to contest between contrary 
things; and, introducing number, makes them to be commensurate one 
with another, and to harmonize together. 

PROT. I apprehend your meaning to be, that, from the commuxture 
of those two, a certain progeny will arise between them in every one of 
their tribes. 

SOc. You apprehend me rightly. 

PROT. Relate then the progeny of these commixtures. 

Soc. In diseases, does not the right commixture of those two produce 
the recovery of health? 

PROT. Entirely so. 

Soc. And in the acute and the grave, in the swift also and the slow, 
which are all of them infinite, does not the other sort, received among 
them, and begetting bounds, constitute the perfection of all the Muse’s 
art? 

PROT. Certainly so. 

Soc. And in weather excessively either cold or hot, does not the 
entrance of that other kind take off the excess, the vehement, and the 
infinite, - generating in their stead, not only the moderate and the 
measured, but symmetry also, and correspondence between their 
measures? 

PROT. Without dispute. 

Soc. And do not propitious seasons, and all their fair productions, 
arise to us from hence, from the mixture of things which are infinite 
with things which have a bound? 

PROT. Doubtless. 

Soc. A thousand other things I forbear to mention; as, for instance, 
strength and beauty, the attendants upon health of body; and in the soul 
other excellencies, very many and very noble. For Venus herself, O 
good Philebus! observing lawless lust, and all manner of vice every 
where reigning, the love of pleasure being in all men boundless, and 
their desires of it insatiable, she herself established a law and an order, | 
setting bounds to pleasure and desire. This you said was to lessen and 
to impair pleasure; but I maintain, that, on the contrary, it preserved 
pleasure from decay. And you, Protarchus! what think you of it? 

PROT. For my part, I am entirely of your mind, Socrates. 

Soc. I have shown you then those three kinds, if you apprehend my 
meaning. 

PROT. Partly, I suppose, I do. By one of those three, I suppose, you 
mean the infinite; by another, the second sort, you mean that which in 


all beings is the bound; but what you mean by the third sort, I have no 
strong apprehension of. 

Soc. Because the care of that third sort, my friend, has amazed you 
with its multitude. And yet, the infinite also appeared to contain many 
tribes: but as they were all of them stamped with the character of more 
and less, they were seen clearly to be one. 

PROT. True. 

Soc. Then, as to bound; that neither contained many, nor found we 
any difficulty in admitting the nature of it to be one. 

PROT. How could we? 

Soc. It was not at all possible, indeed. Of those two sorts, then, all 
the progeny, - all the things produced into being through those 
measures, which are effected in the immoderate, when bounds are set to 
the infinite, - in summing up all these things together, and 
comprehending them in one, understand me to mean, by the third sort, 
this one. 


PROT. I understand you. 
Soc. Now, besides these three, we are further to consider, what that 


kind is which we said was the fourth. And as we are to consider it 

jointly, see whether you think it necessary, that all things which are 

produced into being should have some cause of their production. 
PROT. I think it is: for, without a cause, how should they be 


produced? 
Soc. The nature then of the efficient differs from the cause in nothing 


but in name: so that the efficient and the cause may be rightly deemed 


one. 
PROT. Rightly. 
Soc. So, likewise, the thing effected, and the thing produced into 


being, we shall find to differ in the same manner, in nothing but in 


name, or how? 


PROT. Just so. 
Soc. In the nature of things, does not the efficient lead the way? and 


does not the effect follow after it into being? 


PROT. Certainly. 
Soc. Cause, therefore, is not the same thing with that which is 


subservient to cause in the producing of its effect, but a thing different. 


PROT. Without doubt. 
Soc. Did not the things which are produced into being, and the 


things out of which they are all of them produced, exhibit to us the 


three genera? 
PROT. Clearly. 
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Soc. That, then, which is the artificer of all these, the cause of them, 
let us call the fourth cause; as it is fully shown to be different from 
those other three. 

PROT. Be 1t so. 

SOc. But the four sorts having been now described, every one of them 
distinctly, we should do well, for memory’s sake, to enumerate them in 
order. 

PROT. No doubt of it. 

Soc. The first then I call infinite; the second bound: the third 
essence’ mixt and generated from these: and in saying? that the cause 
of this mixture and this production is the fourth, should I say aught 
amiss? 

PROT. Certainly not. 

SOC. Well now: what is next? How proceeds our argument? and with 
what design came we along this way? Was it not this? We were 
inquiring who had a right to the second prize of victory; whether 
Pleasure had, or Wisdom: was it not so? 

PROT. It was. 

Soc. Now then, since we have thus divided these genera, may we not 
happily form a more finished judgment concerning both the very best 
and the second-best of those things which originally were the subjects 
of dispute between us? 

PROT. Perhaps we may. 

SOc. We made no difficulty, I think, of setting down for conqueror, 
the mixt life, the life of pleasure and wisdom together. Was it not so? 

PROT. It was. 

SOC. We perceive then of what sort the mixt life is, and to which 
kind it is to be referred. 

PROT. Evidently. 

Soc. And I think we shall agree, that it is part of the third sort. For 
the mixt life is not to be referred solely to any one of the infinites, 
mixed with some one only of the bounds: it is a life of all such things 
together as are infinite in their own nature, but are under the restraint ` 


' As essence, therefore, is plainly asserted by Socrates to be mixt and generated from 
bound and infinity, it is evident that bound and infinity are superessential. For cause is 
every where superior to its effect. -T. [.117] 


t The edition of Plato by Aldus, and that by Stephens, in this place erroneously give 
us to read \eyw, instead of the evidently right reading, which is \eywy, exhibited in the 
Basil editions. -S. 
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of bound. So that the mixt life, this winner of the prize, may be rightly 
said to be a part of the third sort. 

PROT. Most rightly. 

Soc. It is well. But that life of yours, O Philebus, a life of pleasure 
simple and unmixed, to which of the three sorts may we rightly say that 
it belongs? But before you pronounce, answer me first to this question. 

PHIL. Propose it then.' 

Soc. Concerning pleasure and pain; have they in their own nature 
any bounds? or are they among those things which admit the more and 
the less?* | 

PHIL. Pleasure, O Socrates! to be sure, admits the more. For it would 
not comprehend every good in it, if it were not by nature infinite, with 
respect to the multitude which it contains, and the increase which it is 
capable of. 

Soc. Nor can pain be imagined, O Philebus, to comprehend every 
evil. So that we must consider of some other thing, different from the 
nature of the infinite, for the imparting of any good to pleasures. It 1s 
admitted, that your life of pleasure is the issue of things unbounded, and 
belongs, therefore, to the infinite. But to which of the sorts before 
mentioned, O Protarchus and Philebus, may we refer wisdom, and 
science, and intellect, without being guilty of impiety? For it appears to 
me that we incur no trifling danger in answering the present question, 
whatever be our answer, whether right or wrong. 

PHIL. You magnify that God of yours, O Socrates, very highly, 
methinks. 

Soc. So do you, my friend, that Goddess of yours. The question, 
however, ought to be answered by us. 

PROT. Socrates says what is right, O Philebus, and we must do as he 
says we ought. 

PHIL. Have not you, Protarchus, taken upon yourself my part in the 
debate 

PROT. It is true that I have. But in the present case I find myself 
much at a loss how to answer. I must therefore request, O Socrates, 


' Aldus, in bis edition of Plato, gave these words to Protarchus; though nothing 1s 
more plain than that Plato meant them for Philebus. The Basil editors restored them 
to the right owner: and it is strange that Stephens either knew it not, or did not 
acknowledge it. -S. 


t In all the editions of the Greek we here read eort instead of eorov. We are 
ignorant of any authority for using so strange an enallage; and therefore we suppose it 
an erroneous reading. -S. 
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that you yourself will take the office of prophet to us; lest, by some 
mistake, I should offend the combatant’ whom you favour, and by 
singing out of tune should spoil the harmony.* 

SOC. You must be obeyed, Protarchus. Indeed there is nothing 
difficult in your injunctions. But, in asking you to which of the two 
above mentioned kinds intellect and science were to be referred, - when 
I was magnifying, as Philebus says, the subject of my question, - the 
joke, which I intended to soften the solemnity of it, confused your 
thoughts, I find, in good earnest. 

PROT. Very thoroughly so, I confess, O Socrates. 

SOC. And yet it was an easy question. For, on this point, there is a 
consent and harmony among all the wise, dignifying thus themselves, - 
that Intellect ts king of heaven and earth, And this which they say is 
perhaps’ well said. But let us, if you are willing, consider the nature of 
this genus more amply, and not in so concise a manner. 

PROT. Consider it in what manner you think best, without regarding 
the length of the inquiry: for the length will not be disagreeable to us. 

Soc. Fairly spoken. Let us begin, then, by proposing this question. 

PROT. What? 

Soc. Whether shall we say that the power of the irrational principle 
governs all things in the whole universe, fortuitously and at random? or 
shall we, on the contrary, agree with our ancestors and predecessors, in 


' This evidently is a metaphor taken from the contentions usual at that time 
between dramatic poets during the feasts of Bacchus, for the fame of superiority in their 
art. For the Grecians of those days had an emulation to excel in the musical 
entertainments of the mind, as well as ın the gymnic exercises of the body. To inspire 
them with that emulation, combats in poetry and music, as well as in gymnastic, were 
instituted by their legislators; and the contenders in either kind were alike termed 
arywrtoron, combatants. The metaphorical combatants meant by Protarchus are Mind 
and Pleasure. -S. 


t In continuing the metaphor taken from theatrical contests, Protarchus likens 
himself to one of the chorus in a tragedy or comedy, and Socrates to the xopudauoc, or 
xopnyoc, the chief or leader of the whole band. For, in the chorus songs, it was the 
office of the chief, or president, to lead the vocal music, keeping it in time and tune with 
the instrumental: and in the dialogue scenes, wherever the chorus bore a pan, their 


president spoke alone for them all. -S. 


S Socrates does not say this as being himself doubtful whether Intellect is king of 
heaven and earth, but because those with whom he was conversing had not arrived at 


a scientific knowledge of this dogma. -T. 


affirming that a certain admirable intellect and wisdom orders all things 
together, and governs throughout the whole? 

PROT. Alike in nothing, O Socrates, are these two tenets. That which 
you mentioned just now is, in my opinion, impious. But, to hold that 
Intellect disposes all things in a beautiful order, is agreeable to that view 
which we have of the world, of the celestial bodies, and of the whole 
circumvolution of the heavens. For my own part, I should never speak 
nor think any otherwise on this subject. 

Soc. Is it then your pleasure that we add our voices to those of the 
ancients, and openly avow that tenet to be ours; not contenting 
ourselves with a bare repetition of the sayings of others, in hopes of 
escaping danger to ourselves; but resolved to run all risk together, and 
to share in undergoing the censures of some great and formidable man, 
when he asserts that in the whole of things there is no order?‘ 

PROT. How can I do otherwise than join with you in this? 

Soc. Attend now to the argument which comes on next to be 
considered. 

PROT. Propose it then. 

Soc. In the bodies of all animals, somehow, we discover that fire, 
water, and gir, must be in their composition by nature; and earth, which 
gives support to the other ingredients in their frame, we see plainly: as 
mariners say, when they are tossed about in a thunder-storm at sea, and 
descry land. 

PROT. True: and tossed about indeed are we too in these discourses; 
but for a port to anchor in we are entirely at a loss. 

Soc. Let us proceed then: Concerning each of those elementary 
ingredients in our frame, understand this. 

PROT. What? 

Soc. That which there is in us of each element is small and 
inconsiderable; no where in any part of our frame have we it at all 
unmixed and pure; neither has it in us a power worthy of its nature. 
Take one of them for a sample, by which you may estimate all the rest. 
Fire in some manner there is in us; fire* there is also in the universe. 


' That the person here alluded to is Critias, one of the thirty oligarchic tyrants, 
cannot be doubted of by those who are acquainted with his character, and the injurious 
treatment he gave to Socrates. A considerable fragment of his atheistic poetry is extant 
in Sextus Empiricus, p. 562. -S. 


' Socrates is here speaking of the difference between the wholes of the universe, and 
the parts to which these wholes are prior, as being their cause. See the Introduction to 
the Timæus. -T. 
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PROT. Most certainly. 

Soc. Now the fire which is in our composition is weak and 
inconsiderable: but that which is in the universe is admirable for the 
multitude of it, for the beauty which it exhibits, and for every power 
and virtue which belong to fire. 

PROT. Perfectly true. 

SOC. Well then: is the fire of the universe generated, fed, and ruled by 
the fire which we have in us? or, on the contrary, does my fire, and 
yours, and that of every other living thing, receive its being, support, 
and laws, from the fire of the universe? 

PROT. This question of yours does not deserve an answer. 

Soc. Rightly said. And you would answer in the same manner, | 
suppose, if your opinion was asked concerning the earthy part of every 
animal here, compared with the earth in the universe; and just so 
concerning the other elementary parts of animal bodies mentioned 
before. 

PROT. What man, who made a different answer, would ever appear 
to be of sound mind? 

Soc. Scarcely would any man. But attend to what follows next. 
Wherever we find these four elements mixed together and united, do we 
not give to this composition the name of body? 

PROT. We do. 

Soc. Apprehend the same thing then with regard to this, which we 
call the world. This should be considered as a body in the same 
manner, being composed of the same elements. 

PROT. You are perfectly in the right. 

Soc. To the whole of this great body, then, does the whole of that 
little body of ours owe its nourishment and whatever it has received, 
and whatever it possesses? or is the body of the universe indebted to 
ours for all which it is and has? 

PROT. There is no reason, O Socrates, for making a question of this 
point, neither. 

Soc. Well: what will you say to this point then? 

PROT. What point? 

SOc. Must we not affirm these bodies of ours to be animated with 
souls? | 

PROT. It is evident that we must. 

Soc. But from whence, O my friend Protarchus, should our bodies 
derive those souls of theirs, if that great body of the universe, which has 
all the same elements with our bodies, but in much greater purity and 
perfection, was not, as well as ours, animated with a soul? 
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PROT. It is evident, O Socrates, that from no other origin could they 
derive them. 

Soc. Since, therefore, O Protarchus, we acknowledge these four 
genera, bound, infinite, the compound of both those, and the genus of 
cause, to be in all bodies; and since we find, that in this part of the 
universe to which we belong there are beings of that fourth sort, - 
causes, which produce souls, build up bodies for those souls to dwell 
in,’? and heal those bodies when diseased; - causes, also, which create and 
frame other compositions, and amend them when impaired; - causes 
these, to every one of which we gave a particular name, betokening a 
particular kind of wisdom or skill: - since, I say, we are persuaded of 
these things, surely we can by no means think that the whole heaven, 
in the larger parts of which are the same four genera, and these 
undepraved and pure, can have any other cause than a nature who is full 
of contrivance and design, and in whom the most beautiful and noble 
things all unite. 

PROT. It would not be at all reasonable to think it can. 

Soc. If this then be absurd, we may the better assert, as a consequence 
of our reasoning, that in the universe there are, what we have several 
times repeated, infinite in great quantity, and bound sufficient; and 
besides these, a cause, not inconsiderable or mean, which, by mixing 
them properly together, marshals and regulates the years, the seasons, 
and the months, - a cause, which with the greatest justice we may term 
wisdom and intellect. 

PROT. With the greatest justice, indeed. 

Soc. But further, wisdom and intellect could never be without soul.' 

PROT. By no means. 

Soc. You will affirm, then, that in the nature of Jupiter there is a 
kingly soul and a kingly intellect, through the power of cause;* and that 
in the other Gods there are other beautiful things, whatever they are, by 


t That is, soul is consubsistent with wisdom and intellect. If this be the case, it is 
evident that when Plato in the Timeaus 41a] speaks of the generation of soul by the 
demiurgus, whom he there expressly calls intellect, he does not mean by generation a 
temporal production, but an eternal procession from cause. And in the same manner, 
what he there says of the generation of the universe is to be understood. Hence, those 
are to be derided who assert that the world, according to Plato, was produced in time. - 
T. 


t That is to say, a kingly soul, and a kingly intellect, subsist in Jupiter, the artificer 
of the universe according to cause. For Jupiter, as a Deity, is a superessentual unity, in 


which all things have a causal subsistence. -T. 
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which their Deities love to be distinguished, and from which they 
delight in taking their respective denominations. 

PROT. Certainly I shall. 

Soc. The discourse we have now had together on this subject, O 
Protarchus, think it not idle, and to no purpose. For it supports that 
doctrine of our ancestors, that the universe is for ever governed by 
intellect. 

PROT. Indeed it does. 

Soc. And besides, it has furnished us with an answer to my question, 
- to what genus intellect is to be referred; in making it appear that 
intellect is allied to that which we said was the cause of all things, one 
of our four genera. For now at length you plainly have our answer. 

PROT. I have; and a very full and sufficient answer it is: but I was not 
aware what you were about. 

Soc. A man’s attention to serious studies, O Protarchus, is sometimes, 
you know, relaxed by amusements. 

PROT. Politely said. 

Soc. And thus, my friend, to what genus intellect belongs, and what 
power it is possessed of, has been now shown tolerably well for the 
present. 

PROT. It has, indeed. 

Soc. And to what genus also belongs pleasure, appeared before. 

PROT. Very true. 

SOc. Concerning these two, then, let us remember these conclusions, - 
that intellect is allied to cause, and is nearly of this genus; and that 
pleasure is infinite in her own nature, and belongs to that genus which, 
of itself, neither has nor ever will have in it either a beginning, or a 
middle, or an end. 

PROT. We shall not fail to remember them both. 

Soc. Now we ought to consider next, in which genus either of those 
two things, intelligence and pleasure, is found to have a seat; and in 
what state or condition those beings must be in whom either of them 
is produced, at the time of its production. And first in the case of | 
pleasure: for, as we inquired to which genus she belonged, before we 
considered of which sort was intellect; so, with regard to the points also 
now proposed, she is the first to be examined.' But, separately from 


t Cornarius and Stephens, both of them, perceived the Greek of this sentence to be 
erroneous. But the emendations proposed by them appear insufficient. Ficinus’s 
translation from the Florentine MS. helps to restore the right reading thus: - Ae: ôn, - 
ELP NMAC: KAL TPWTOY TEPL THY NOWNY, WOTED - OVTW KAL TAVTA TpoTEpor (sc. dec weev].-S. 
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the consideration of pain, we should never be able fully to explore the 
nature of pleasure. 

PROT. Well: if we are to proceed in this way, let us then in this way 
proceed.’ 

Soc. Are you of the same opinion with me concerning their rise and 
production? 

Prot. What opinion is that? 

Soc. Pain and pleasure appear to me, both of them, to arise, 
according to nature, in that which is a common genus. 

PROT. Remind us, friend Socrates, which of the genera mentioned 
before is meant by the term common. 

Soc. What you desire, O wonderful man! shall be done, to the best 
of my ability. 

PROT. Fairly said. 

Soc. By this common genus, then, we are to understand that which, 
in recounting the four sorts, we reckoned as third. 

PROT. That which you mentioned next after both the infinite and 
bound: that in which you ranked health, and also, as I think, harmony. 

Soc. Perfectly right. Now give me all possible attention. 

PROT. Only speak. 

Soc. I say, then, that whenever the harmony in the frame of any 
animal is broken, a breach is then made in its constitution, and at the 
same time rise is given to pains. 

PROT. You say what is highly probable. 

Soc. But when the harmony 1s restored, and the breach is healed, we 
should say that then pleasure is produced: if points of so great 
importance may be dispatched at once in so few words. 

PROT. In my opinion, O Socrates, you say what is very true: but let 
us try if we can show these truths in a light still clearer. 

Soc. Are not such things as ordinarily happen, and are manifest to us 
all, the most easy to be understood? 

PROT. What things do you mean? 

Soc. Want of food makes a breach in the animal system, and at the 
same time gives the pain of hunger. 

PROT. True. 

Soc. And food, in filling up the breach again, gives a pleasure. 

PROT. Right. 


t In the edition of Plato by Aldus, and in that also by Stephens, this sentence, by 
a strange mistake, is printed as if it were spoken by Socrates. -S. 
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Soc. Want of drink also, interrupting the circulation of the blood and 
humours, brings on us corruption, together with the pain of thirst; but 
the virtue of a liquid, in moistening and replenishing the parts dried up, 
yields a pleasure. In like manner, preternatural suffocating heat, in 
dissolving the texture of the parts, gives a painful sensation: but a 
cooling again, a refreshment agreeable to nature, affects us with a sense 
of pleasure. 

PROT. Most certainly. 

Soc. And the concretion of the animal humours through cold, 
contrary to their nature, occasions pain: but a return to their pristine 
state of fluidity, and a restoring of the natural circulation, produce 
pleasure. See, then, whether you think this general account of the 
matter not amiss, concerning that sort of being which I said was 
composed of infinite and bound, - that, when by nature any beings of 
that sort become animated with soul, their passage into corruption, or 
a total dissolution, 1s accompanied with pain; and their entrance into 
existence, the assembling of all those particles which compose the nature 
of such a being, is attended with a sense of pleasure. 

PROT. I admit your account of this whole matter; for, as it appears to 
me, it bears on it the stamp of truth. 

Soc. These sensations, then, which affect the soul by means only of 
the body, let us consider as one species of pain and pleasure. 

PROT. Be it so. 

Soc. Consider now the feelings of the soul herself, in the expectation 
of such a pain or such a pleasure, - antecedent to the pleasure expected, 
an agreeable feeling of hope and alacrity, - antecedent to the pain 
expected, the uneasiness of fear. 

PROT. This 1s, indeed, a different species of pleasure and pain, 
independent of the body, and produced in the soul herself through 
expectation. 

SOc. You apprehend the matter rightly. Now the consideration of 
these feelings of pain and pleasure, which immediately affect the soul 
herself, (and seem to be produced in her, each of them, unmixed and | 
genuine,) will, as I imagine, clear up that doubt concerning pleasure, - 
whether the whole kind be eligible, or whether a particular species of it 
be the proper object of our choice. And in the latter case, pleasure and 
pain (in general), like heat and cold, and all other things of this sort, will 
deserve sometimes to be embraced, and at other times to be rejected; as 
not being good in themselves, but admitting the nature of good to be 
superadded to them only at some times, and some of them only. 
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PROT. You are perfectly in the right. It must be in some such way 
as this that we ought to investigate the things we are in pursuit of. 

Soc. If, then, what we agreed in be true, - that animal bodies feel 
pain, when any thing befalls them tending to their destruction, - 
pleasure, when they are using the means of their preservation, - let us 
now consider what state or condition every animal is in, when it is 
neither suffering aught that tends to its destruction, nor is engaged in 
any action, or in the midst of any circumstances, tending to its 
preservation. Give your earnest attention to this point, and say, 
whether it is entirely necessary, or not, that every animal at that time 
should feel neither pain nor pleasure, in any degree, great or small. 

PROT. It 1s quite necessary. 

Soc. Besides the condition then of an animal delighted, and besides 
the opposite condition of it under uneasiness, is not this a different, a 
third, state or condition of an animal? 

PROT. Without dispute. 

Soc. Be careful then to remember this judgement of ours. For on the 
remembering of it, or not, greatly will depend our judgment concerning 
the nature of pleasure. But, to go through with this point, let us, if you 
please, add a short sentence more. 

PROT. Say what. 

SOc. You know, nothing hinders a man who prefers the life of 
wisdom from living all his life in that state. 

PROT. In the state, do you mean, of neither pleasure nor uneasiness? 

Soc. I do: for, when we compared together the different lives, it was 
supposed, that whoever should choose the life of intellect and wisdom 
was not to have pleasure either in a great or in a small degree. 

PROT. That was the supposition. 

Soc. He must live, therefore, such a life.’ And perhaps it is by no 
means absurd, to deem that life to be of all lives the most Godlike. 

PROT. It is not indeed probable, that the Gods feel either the 
pleasurable sensation, or its opposite. 

Soc. Highly indeed, is it improbable. For neither of them is 
consistent with the divine nature. But we shall consider further of this 


t In the Greek, the first words of this sentence of Socrates, and the first word also 
of the next sentence, spoken by Protarchus, ought for the future to be printed thus, - 
”Ovxovy and not Ouxouy. - The wrong accentuation of these passages in all the editions 
seems owing to the error of Ficinus, who mistook both the sentences for interrogations: 
and the mistakes are continued by Grynzus. Serranus’s translation is guilty of the same 
mistakes: but in those of Cornarius, Bembo, and Grou, they are corrected. -S. 
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point afterwards, if it should appear to be of any service to our 
argument; and shall apply it to the purpose of winning the second prize 
for intellect, though we should not be able to make use of it so as to 
win for her the first. 

PROT. Very justly said. 

Soc. Now that species of pleasure which we said is proper to the soul 
herself, is all produced in her by means of memory. 

PROT. How so? 

SOc. But, before we consider of this point, I think we should premise 
some account of memory, - what it is: and still prior to an account of 
memory, some mention too, methinks, ought to be made of sense, if we 
are to have this subject appear tolerably plain to us.' 

PROT. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. Of those things which are incident to our bodies in every part, 
coming from all quarters around us, and affecting us in various ways, - 
some spend all their force upon the body, without penetrating to the 
soul, leaving this entirely untouched and free; others extend their power 
through the soul as well as through the body; and some of this latter 
sort excite a vehement agitation in them both, jointly and severally. Do 
you admit this? 

PROT. Be it admitted. 

Soc. If we should say of those things, the power of which is confined 
to the body, and reaches not the soul, that the soul is deprived of 
knowing them; but of other things which befall us, and have a power 
to pervade both the body and the soul, that of these the soul hath the 
knowledge; should we not thus say what is most true? 

PROT. Without dispute. 

Soc. But when I say that the soul is deprived of knowing the former 
sort, do not suppose my meaning to be, that oblivion happens to her in 
this case. For oblivion is the departure of memory. But of the accidents 
now spoken of the soul never had a memory. And of that which 
neither is nor ever was, it is absurd to say that any loss can happen to 
us. Is it not? : 

PROT. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Only then alter the terms. 

PROT. In what manner? 

SOC. Instead of saying that the soul is deprived of knowing what the 
body suffers, when she is not affected by any motions produced in the 


' The Greek of this passage, it is presumed, ought to be read thus - evrep pedder 
Tav’ Nu» x.7.X. -S. 
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body by those ordinary occurrences, - what we termed a privation of 
knowledge, let us now term insensibility. 

PROT. I apprehend your meaning. 

Soc. But when the soul and the body are affected, both of them in 
common, by any of those occurrences, and in common also are moved 
or agitated,’ - in giving to this motion the name of sensation, you 
would not speak improperly. 

PROT. Very true. 

SOc. Now then do we not apprehend what it is which is commonly 
called sense or sensation? 

PROT. What should hinder us? 

Soc. And of memory,’ if one should say that it was the retaining of 
sensations, it would not be ill defined, in my opinion. 

PROT. I think so too. 

Soc. Do we not hold, that memory differs from remembrance? 

PROT. Perhaps it does. 

Soc. Do they not differ in this respect? 

PROT. In what respect? 

Soc. When the soul alone, unaided by the body, recovers and resumes 
within herself as much as possible the state which heretofore she was in, 
when she was affected jointly with the body, we say that the soul then 
remembers. Do we not? 

PROT. Certainly we do. 

SOc. So we do also, when the soul, after having lost the memory of 
something which she had sensibly perceived, or of something which she 
had learnt, recalls and recollects the memory of it again, herself within 


t In the Greek of this passage, instead of yiyropera, the participle singular, agreeing 
with wpa, we ought to read yeyvopeva, the plural, agreeing with the two preceding 
substantives, yuxny and owya, coupled together; according to a rule, the same in the 
grammars of the Greek and Latin languages. For the words of this sentence, placed in 
the order of their grammatical construction, are these, - Tw xorg xivecoPae THY YuxnP 
KAL TO CWA, KOLWY yeyvopeva ev Eve TeL - Taury THY xina K.7.r. If Stephens had 
perceived this, he would not have adopted Cornarius’s alteration of the text. -S. 


+ Memory, says Olympiodorus, is triple, viz. irrational, rational, and intellectual. 
Each of these likewise is twofold, viz. phantastic, sensitive; dianoétic, doxastic, essential, 
divine. -T. [.159} 
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herself: and all this we term remembrance, and a recovery of things slipt 
out of our memory.' 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. Now the end for the sake of which we have been considering 
these faculties of the soul is this. 

PROT. For the sake of what? 

SOc. That we may apprehend,! as well and as clearly as we are able, 
what is the pleasure of the soul abstracted from the body, and at the 
same time may apprehend also what is desire. For the nature of both 
these things seems to be discovered in some measure by showing the 
nature of memory and of remembrance. 

PROT. Let us then, O Socrates, now explain how such a discovery 
follows from perceiving the nature of these faculties of ours. 

Soc. In treating of the rise of pleasure, and of the various forms 
which she assumes, it will be necessary for us, I believe, to consider a 
great variety of things. But, before we enter on so copious a subject, we 
should now, I think, in the first place, consider the nature and origin of 
desire. 

PROT. Let us then: for we must not lose any thing. 

Soc. Nay, Protarchus! we shall lose one thing, when we shall have 
found the objects of our inquiry; we shall lose our uncertainty about 
them. 

PROT. You are right in your repartee. Proceed we then to what is 
next. 

SOc. Was it not just now said, that hunger, and thirst, and many 
other things of like kind, were certain desires? 

PROT. Without doubt. 

Soc. What ts it, then, which is the same in all these things, - that, 
with respect to which we give to all of them, notwithstanding the great 
difference between them, one and the same appellation? 


' In the printed Greek we here read - avapynoets xar pynpas - So that memory and 
remembrance are now confounded together; and the difference but just before made 
between them is annulled. It is therefore apprehended, that we ought to read - 
KEVALUYNOELC KAL pYNUNS avakxTynoes. -S. i 


t All the editions of Plato give us here to read - Iva un - Aa Botpev x.r.r. From this 
sentence, thus absurdly printed, Cornarius, in his marginal lemmas, extracted the 
following curious precept, - "Voluptas & cupiditas animz, absque corpore, vitanda.” 
Pleasure and desire in the soul herself, abstracted from the body, are both to be avoided. The 
French translator has judiciously rejected the negative particle in this sentence. -S. 
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PROT. By Jupiter, Socrates! it is, perhaps, not easy to say: it ought, 
however, to be declared. 

Soc. Let us resume the mention of that with which we began the 
consideration of this subject. 

PROT. Of what in particular? 

Soc. Do we not often speak of being thirsty? 

PROT. We do. | 

Soc. And do we not mean by it some kind of emptiness? 

PROT. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not thirst a desire? 

PROT. It 1s. 

Soc. A desire of drink is it? 

PROT. Of drink. 

Soc. Of being replenished by drink: is it not?‘ 

PROT. 1 suppose 1t 1s. 

Soc. Whoever of us then is emptied, desires, it seems, a condition the 
reverse of what has befallen him. For whereas he is emptied, he longs 
to be filled again. 

PROT. Most evidently so. 

Soc. Well now: is it possible that a man, who at the first* is empty, 
should apprehend, either by sense or by memory, what it is to be full, - 

a condition, in which he neither is at the time, nor ever was heretofore. 

PROT. How can he? 

Soc. We are agreed, that the man who desires has a desire of 
something. 

PROT. Without dispute. 

Soc. Now it is not the condition in which he ts that he desires. For 
he suffers thirst, that is, an emptiness: but he desires to be full. 

PROT. True. 

Soc. Something, therefore, belonging to the man who is thirsty must 
apprehend in some manner what it is to be full. 

PROT. It must, of necessity. 

Soc. But it is impossible that this should be his body: for his body is 
supposed to suffer emptiness. 

PROT. Right. 


t A future editor of Plato may consider, in the Greek of this sentence, whether da 
should not be inserted before the word roparoc. -S. 


t That is, at the beginning of his sensitive life. -S. 
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SOC. It remains, therefore, that his soul apprehends what it is to be 
full, by means of her memory. 

PROT. Plainly so. 

SOc. For, indeed, by what other means could his soul have such an 
apprehension? 

PROT. Hardly by any other. 

SOC. Perceive we now, what consequence follows from this reasoning 
of ours? 

PROT. What consequence? 

SOc. It proves that desire doth not arise in the body. 

PROT. How so? 

SOc. Because it shows that the aim and endeavour of every animal is 
to be in a condition opposite to the feelings with which the body is at 
that time affected. 

PROT. It certainly shows this. 

Soc. And the inclination by which it moves toward this opposite 
condition, shows the remembrance of a condition opposite to those 
present feelings and affections. 

PROT. Clearly. 

Soc. Our reasoning, then, in proving that memory leads us toward 
the objects of our desire, shows at the same time what is the general 
inclination and desire of the soul; and what is the moving principle in 
every animal. 

PROT. Perfectly right. 

Soc. Our conclusion, therefore, will by no means admit of an 
opinion that the body suffers hunger, or thirst, or is affected with any 
other such desire. 

PROT. Most true. 

Soc. Let us observe this also further, regarding these very subjects 
now under consideration. Our reasoning seems to me as if it meant to 
exhibit in those very things a certain kind of life. 

PROT. What things do you mean? and what kind of life do you speak 
of? | 

Soc. I mean the being filled, and the being emptied, and all other 
things tending either to the preservation of animal life, or to the 
destruction of it; and whatever things ordinarily give pain, - yet, coming 
in a change from things contrary, are sometimes grateful. 

PROT. True. 

Soc. But what when a man is in the midst of these contrary 
conditions, and is partaking of them both? 

PROT. How do you mean in the midst? 


Soc. When he is afflicted with an anxious sense of his present bad 
condition, but at the same time has a remembrance of past delights; he 
may enjoy an intermission of his pain, without having as yet the cause 
of it removed;' now do we affirm, or do we deny, that he is at that 
time in the midst of two contrary conditions? 

PROT. It must be affirmed. 

Soc. Is he afflicted or delighted wholly? 

PROT. By Jupiter, he is in a manner afflicted doubly: in his body, 
from his present condition; in his soul, from a tedious expectation, 
longing for relief. 

Soc. How is it, O Protarchus, that you suppose his affliction to be 
doubled? Is not a man whose stomach is empty sometimes in a state of 
hopefulness, with assurance of having it filled? and on the contrary, is 
he not at other times in a condition quite hopeless? 

PROT. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you not think that, when he is in hopes of being filled, he 
is delighted with the remembrance of fulness? and yet that, being empty 
at the same time, he is in pain? 

PROT. He must be so. 

Soc. In such a state, therefore, man and other animals are at the same 
time afflicted and delighted. 

PROT. It seems so to be. 

Soc. But what think you when a man is empty, and hopeless of 
obtaining fulness? must he not, in such a condition, suffer double pain? 
with a view to which particular condition it was, that just now you 
supposed the memory of past delight, in all cases, to double the present 
pain. 

PROT. Most true, Socrates. 

Soc. Now of this inquiry into these feelings of ours we shall make 
this use. 

PROT. What use? 

Soc. Shall we say that all these pains and pleasures are true? or that 
they are all false? or that some of them are true, and others false? 

PROT. How should pleasures or pains, O Socrates, be false? 


t Thus have we rendered into English the Greek of this sentence as it is printed. 
But we are much inclined to adopt the emendation rat raverau per, proposed by 
Stephens in the margin of his edition: only changing «ax into 7. If our learned readers 
are of the same opinion, and think with us, that two different cases are here stated by 
Socrates; in both of which there is a mixture of anxiety and delight, but not a mixture 
of the same kind; then, instead of - he may enjoy, the translation should be - or when he 
enjoys, &c. -S. 
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SOc. How ıs it then, O Protarchus, that fears may be either true or 
false? that expectations may be true, or not? Or, of opinions, how is it 
that some are true, and others false? 

PROT. Opinions, I admit, may be of either kind: but I cannot grant 
you this of those other feelings. 

Soc. How say you? We are in danger of starting a disquisition of no 
small importance. 

PROT. That is true. 

Soc. But whether it has any relation to the subjects which have 
preceded, this, O son of an illustrious father!” ought to be considered. 

PROT. Perhaps, indeed, it ought. 

Soc. Tell me then: for, as to myself, I am continually in a state of 
wonderment about these very difficulties now proposed. 

PROT. What difficulties do you mean? 

Soc. False pleasures are not true; nor true pleasures false.’ 

PROT. How 1s it possible they should? 

Soc. Neither in a dream, then, nor awake, is it possible, as you hold, 
not even if a man is out of his senses through madness, or has lost the 
soundness of his judgment any other way, is it possible for him ever to 
imagine that he feels delight, when he is by no means sensibly delighted; 
or to imagine that he feels pain, when actually the man feels none. 

PROT. All of us, O Socrates, constantly suppose these facts to be as 
you have now stated them. 

Soc. But is it a right supposition? or should we examine whether it 
is right, or not? 

PROT. We ought to examine it, I must own. 

Soc. Let us then explain a little more clearly what was just now said 
concerning pleasure and opinion. Do we not hold the reality of our 
having an opinion? 

PROT. Certainly. 

Soc. And the reality of our having pleasure? 

PROT. To be sure. 

Soc. Further: it is something, that which is the object of our opinion. . 

PROT. Without doubt. 

Soc. And something also that is with which whatever feels a pleasure 
is delighted. 

PROT. Most certainly. 

Soc. In the having, then, of an opinion, whether we are right or 
wrong in entertaining that opinion, the reality of our having it abides 
still. 

PROT. How can a man lose an opinion whilst he has 1t? 


Soc. In the enjoying also of any pleasure, whether we do right or 
wrong to enjoy it, it is certain that the reality of the enjoyment still 
remains. 

PROT. To be sure, these things are so. 

Soc. On what account is it, then, that we are used to call some 
opinions true, and others false; yet to pleasures only we allow the 
attribute of true; notwithstanding that pleasure and opinion, both of 
them, equally admit reality in the having of them? 

PROT. This ought to be considered. 

Soc. Is it that falsehood and truth are incident to opinion, so that, by 
the supervening of one or other of these, opinion becomes something 
beside what in itself it is; and every opinion is thus made to have the 
quality of being either false or true. Do you say that this ought to be 
considered? 

PROT. I do. 

Soc. And beside this: supposing that opinions universally do admit 
of attributes and qualities; whether only pleasure and pain are what they 
are in themselves simply, and never admit any quality to arise in them; 
ought we not to settle this point also by agreement between us? 

PROT. It is evident that we ought. 

SOC. But it is easy enough to perceive, that these also admit the 
accession of some qualities. For of pleasures and pains we agreed awhile 
since, that some are great, others little; and that each sort admits of 
vehemence and of intention. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. And if either to any pleasure, or to any opinion, there be added 
the quality of evil, shall we not affirm the opinion thus to become evil, 
and the pleasure evil in the same manner? 

PROT. Without doubt, O Socrates. 

Soc. And what, if rectitude, or the opposite to rectitude, accede to 
any of them, shall we not say, that the opinion is right, if rectitude be in 
it? and shall we not ascribe the same quality to pleasure, on the same 
supposition? 

PROT. Of necessity we must. 

Soc. And if the object of our opinion be mistaken by us, must we not 
in such a case acknowledge that our opinion is erroneous, and not right; 
and that we are not right ourselves in entertaining such an opinion? 

PROT. Certainly we must. 

Soc. But what, if we discover ourselves to be mistaken in the object 
of our grief or of our pleasure, shall we give to this grief, or to this 
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pleasure, the epithet of right, or good, or any other which is fair and 
honourable? 

PROT. We certainly cannot, where a mistake is in the pleasure. 

Soc. And surely pleasure is apt to arise in us oftentimes, 
accompanied, not with a right opinion, but with an opinion which is 
false. 

PROT. Indisputably so. And the opinion, O Socrates, then and in that 
case, we should say was a false opinion. But to the pleasure itself no 
man would ever give the appellation of false. 

Soc. You are very ready, O Protarchus, at supporting the plea made 
use of by Pleasure on this occasion. 

PROT. Not at all so. I only repeat what I have heard. 

Soc. Do we make no difference, my friend, between such a pleasure 
as comes accompanied with right opinion or with science, and that kind 
of pleasure which often arises in every one of us at the same time with 
false opinion or ignorance?! 

PROT. It is probable, I own, that no little difference is between them. 

SOc. Let us now come to the consideration of what the difference is. 

PROT. Proceed in whatever way you think proper. 

Soc. I shall take this way then. 

PROT. What way? 

SOc. Some of our opinions are false, and others of them are true: this 
is agreed. 

PROT. It 1s. 

Soc. Pleasure and pain, as it was just now said, oftentimes attend on 
either of them indifferently; on opinions, I mean, either true or false. 

PROT. Certainly so. 

Soc. Is it not from memory and from sense that opinion is produced 
in us, and that room is given for a diversity of opinions on every 
subject? 

PROT. Most undoubtedly. 


' Stephens’s edition of Plato agrees with all the prior editions in giving us to read 
avouac in this place: but that learned printer, in his latter annotations, p. 75, justly 
observes, that instead of aroraç we ought to read aryvoux¢. That emendation was made 
before Stephens by Cormnartus, in his Ecloge, p. 333. Ignorance is here opposed to 
knowledge, as false opinion is opposed to true. The Medicean manuscript exhibits the 
right reading, as appears from the Latin of Ficinus. -S. 
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Soc. I ask you, then, whether or not, as to these things, we deem 
ourselves to be of necessity affected thus? 

PROT. How? 

SOc. Oftentimes, when a man looks at something which he discovers 
at a great distance, but does not discern very clearly, will you admit that 
he may have an inclination to judge of what he sees? 

PROT. I do admit the case. 

Soc. Upon this, would not the man question himself in this manner? 

PROT. In what manner? 

‘Soc. What is that which appears as if it was standing under some tree 
by the cliff there? Do you not suppose that he would speak those 
words to himself, looking at some such appearances before him, as I 
have mentioned? 

PROT. No doubt of it. 

SOc. Hereupon, might not this man then, making a conjecture, say 
to himself, by way of answer, - It is a man? 

PROT. Certainly. 

Soc. But walking on, perhaps he might discern it to be but the work 
of some shepherds, and would say again to himself, - It is only a statue. 

PROT. Most certainly he would. 

Soc. And if he had any companion with him, he would speak out 
aloud what he had first spoken within himself, and repeat the very same 
words to his companion: so that what we lately termed an opinion 
would thus become a speech. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. But if he were alone, this very thing would be a thought still 
within him; and he might walk on, keeping the same thought in his 
mind, a considerable way. 

PROT. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Well now: does this matter appear to you in the same light as 
it does to me? 

PROT. How 1s that? 

Soc. The soul in that case seems to me to resemble some book. 

PROT. How so? 

Soc. The memory, coinciding with the senses, together with those 
passions of the soul which attend this memory and the present sensation, 
seem to me as if they concurred in writing sentences at that time within 
our souls. And when the scribe writes what is true, true opinions and 
true sentences are by him produced within us: but when out scribe 
writes what is false, then what we think, and what we say to ourselves, 
is contrary to the truth. 
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PROT. I heartily agree to your account of this matter, and 
acknowledge those joint scribes within the soul. 

Soc. Acknowledge also another workman within us, operating at that 
time. 

PROT. What ts he? 

Soc. An engraver, who follows after the scribe; engraving within the 
soul images of those thoughts, sentences, and sayings. 

PROT. How and when is this done? 

Soc. It 1s, when that which a man thinks and says to himself, 
concerning the object of his sight, or of any other outward sense, he 
separates from the sensation which he has of it; and views somehow 
within himself the image of that thought, and of that saying. Or is 
there no such thing as this ever produced within us? 

PROT. Nothing is more certain. 

Soc. The images of true thoughts and true sentences, are they not 
true? and the images of those which are false, are they not themselves 
also false? 

PROT. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now if we have pronounced thus far rightly, let us proceed to 
the consideration of one point further. 

PROT. What is that? 

Soc. Whether all the operations of this kind, such as are naturally 
performed within our souls, regard only things present and things past, 
but not things to come; or whether any of them have a reference to 
these also? 

PROT. Difference of time makes no difference in these matters. 

Soc. Did we not say before, that pleasures and pains of the soul, by 
herself, arise in us prior to those pleasures and pains which affect the 
body? so as that we feel antecedent joy and grief in the prospect of 
things to come hereafter. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. Those writings, then, and those engravings, which, as we held 
just now, are performed within us, do they respect the past and the 
present time only? and have they no concernment with the future? 

PROT. About the future very much are they concerned, and chiefly. 

SOc. In saying this, do you mean that all these things are expectations 
of the future; and that we are, all of us, throughout life, full of 
expectations? 

PROT. The very thing I mean. 

Soc. Now then, since we are thus far agreed, answer to this further 
question. 
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PROT. What is it? 

Soc. A man who 1s just, and pious, and entirely good, is he not 
beloved by Divinity? 

PROT. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And what of the unjust and entirely bad man? is not the reverse 
of it true of him? | 

PROT. How can it be otherwise? 

Soc. Now every man, as we said just now, is full of a multitude of 
expectations. 

PROT. True. 

Soc. Sayings there are, written within every one of us, to which we 
give the name of expectations. 

PROT. There are. 

Soc. And phantasies also, engraven in us. Thus, for instance, a man 
often sees in imagination plenty of money flowing into him, and by 
those means many pleasures surrounding him; and views himself, 
engraven within himself, as highly delighted. 

PROT. That often is the case. 

Soc. Of these engravings, shall we say that good men, because of the 
divine favour, have generally those which are true; and bad men, 
generally those of the contrary sort? or shall we deny it? 

PROT. It cannot be denied. 

Soc. Bad men, then, have pleasures engraven within them also; but 
these are of the false sort. 

PROT. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Wicked men, therefore, delight mostly in false pleasures; the 
good, in pleasures which are true. 

PROT. It must of necessity be so. 

Soc. According to this account, there are, in the souls of men, such 
pleasures as are false; though in a most ridiculous manner they imitate, 
and would fain pass for, true pleasures: pains also there are with the like 
qualities. 

PROT. Such pleasures and such pains there are. 

Soc. May not a man who indulges fancy at random, and embraces 
opinions of any kind whatever, always really’ think and believe some 


t In the Greek of this sentence, before the word ae, we ought to read oytwe instead 
of ovrwco. This appears from a sentence soon after, concerning a man really delighted 
with the thoughts of things unreal. Both the sentences refer to what was said before, 
where the same word is used in the same sense as it is here. -S. 


4la 
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things to be, which neither are nor ever were, and sometimes such as 
never will be? 

PROT. Certainly. 

Soc. And they are the false semblances and seemings of these unreal 
things, which produce in him those false opinions, and occasion him to 
think thus falsely. Are they not? 

PROT. They are. 

SOc. Well then: should we not say of the pains and pleasures felt by 
those bad men, that their condition corresponds with the case of false 
opinions? 

PROT. How do you mean? 

Soc. May not a man who courts and embraces pleasure at random, 
pleasure in general, of any kind’ whatever, may not such a man always 
really feel delight from things which are not, and sometimes from things 
which never were, - often too, and perhaps the most frequently, from 
things which will never be? 

PROT. This must of necessity be granted. 

Soc. Should not the same be said of fears and desires, and all things 
of the like sort, that these also are sometimes false? 

PROT. Certainly. 

Soc. Well now: can we say of opinions, that they are bad, or that 
they are good, any otherwise than as they prove to be false, or prove to 
be true?’ 

PROT. No otherwise. 

Soc. And I should think, that pleasures too we apprehend not to be 
bad on any other account, than as they are false. 

PROT. Quite the contrary, O Socrates. For hardly would any man 
put to the account of falsehood any of the evils brought on by pain and 
pleasure; since many and great evils accede to them from other quarters. 

Soc. Pleasures which are evil, through the evil they occasion, we shall 
speak of by and by, if we shall continue to think it requisite: but we are 
now to speak of a multitude of pleasures felt by us, and frequently 
arising in us, - pleasures which are false in yet another way. And this 
other way of considering pleasure we shall have occasion, perhaps, to 
make use of in forming a right judgment of the several sorts of it. 


t It is observed by Cornartius, that after the word Wevder¢ in the Greek of this 
sentence, all the printed editions omit the words xou adGerc; the sense evidently 
demands them; and they are not wanting in the Medicean MS., as appears from Ficinus’ 
Latin translation. -S. 


PROT. By all means let us speak of these, if any such pleasures there 
are. 

Soc. And there are such, O Protarchus, in my opinion. But as long 
as this opinion lies by us unexamined, it is impossible for it to become 
certain or incontestable. 

PROT. Fairly said. 

Soc. Now, therefore, let us advance to this other argument, like 
champions to the combat. 

PROT. Come we on then. 

Soc. We said, if we remember, a little while since, that as long as the 
wants of the body, which are called desires in us, remain unsatisfied, the 
body all that time will be affected distinctly, and in a different manner 
from the soul. 

PROT. We remember that it was so held. 

Soc. In such a case, that within us, which desired, would be the soul, 
desiring to have her body in a state contrary to its present condition; 
and that which felt uneasiness or pain from the condition it was in, 
would be the body. 

PROT. Things would be thus with us. 

Soc. Now compute these things together, and consider the amount. 

PROT. Say what. 

Soc. In such a case, it comes out that pains and pleasures are placed 
together, each by the other’s side; and that together, each by the other’s 
side, arise in us a feeling of emptiness, and a desire of its contrary, 
fulness: for so it has just now appeared. 

PROT. It 1s indeed apparent. 

Soc. Has not this also been said? and does it not remain with us a 
point settled between us by agreement? 

PROT. What? 

Soc. That pain and pleasure, both of them, admit of the more and of 
the less; and that they both are of the infinites. 

PROT. It was so said and agreed. 

Soc. Is there not, then, some way in which we may judge of pain and 
pleasure rightly? 

PROT. What way, and how do you mean? 

Soc. In judging of them, are we not wont, in every case, readily to 
try them by these marks, - which of them is the greater, and which is 
the less, - which of them hath the nature of its kind the most, - and 
which is more intense than the other, - in comparing either a pain with 
a pleasure, or one pain with another pain, or one pleasure with another 
pleasure? 
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PROT. Such comparisons are often made: and from these comparisons 
we are wont to form our judgment and our choice. 

Soc. Well now: in the case of magnitudes, does not the distance of 
visible objects, some of which are seen remote, and others near, render 
their real magnitudes uncertain, obscuring the truth of things, and 
producing false opinions? and does not the same thing hold true with 
regard to pains and pleasures? is not the same effect produced by the 
same means in this case also? 

PROT. Much more feelingly, O Socrates. 

Soc. But in this case it happens contrary to what was in the case 
mentioned a little before. 

PROT. What happens, say you? 

Soc. In that case, the true and the false opinions entertained by us 
impart to the pains and pleasures which attend them, their own qualities 
of truth and falsehood. 

PROT. Very right. 

SOc. But, in the case which I am now speaking of, the pains and 
pleasures being viewed afar off and near, continually changing [their 
aspects with their distances], and being set in comparison together, [it 
happens that] the pleasures [at hand] compared with the [remote] pains, 
appear greater and more intense [than they really are], and [that] the 
pains, compared with the pleasures, [have an appearance] quite the 
contrary. 

PROT. Such appearances must of necessity arise by these means. 

Soc. As far, therefore, as the pains and pleasures appear less or greater 
than they really are, if from the reality you separate this appearance of 
what neither of them is, and take it by itself thus separated, you will not 
say that it is a right appearance; nor will you venture to assert, that this 
additional part of pain and pleasure is right and true. 

PROT. By no means. 

Soc. After these discoveries, let us look if we can meet with pleasures 
and pains still falser, and more remote from truth, than those already 
mentioned, which are not only in appearance what they are called, but 
are felt also by the soul. 

PROT. What pleasures and pains do you speak of? 

Soc. We have more than once said, that when the frame of any 
animal is on its way to dissolution, through mixtures and separations, 
repletions and evacuations, the increase of some, and the diminution of 
other parts of it, that in such a condition of its body, pains, aches, and 
oppressions, with many other uneasy feelings, to which are given various 
names, are wont to arise in us. 
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PROT. True: this observation has been again and again repeated. 

Soc. And that, when all things in our bodily frame return to their 
natural and sound state, together with this recovery, we receive some 
pleasure from within ourselves. 

PROT. Right. 

Soc. But how ts it when none of these changes are operating in our 
bodies? | 

PROT. At what times, O Socrates, may this be? 

Soc. The question, O Protarchus, which you have now put to me is 
nothing to the purpose. 

PROT. Why not? 

Soc. Because it will not hinder me from putting again my question 
to you. 

PROT. Repeat it then. 

Soc. I shall put it thus: If at any time none of those things were 
passing within us, what condition should we of necessity be in, as to 
pleasure and pain, at such a time? 

PROT. When no motion was in the body either way, do you mean? 

Soc. Exactly so. 

PROT. It is plain, O Socrates, that we should feel neither any pleasure 
nor any pain at such a time. 

Soc. Perfectly well answered. But now in your question I suppose 
you meant this, - that some or other of those things were of necessity 
passing within us continually at all times; agreeably to this saying of the 
wise, - “that all things are in perpetual flow, going upward and 
downward." 

PROT. So they tell us: and this saying of theirs is, methinks, worthy 
of regard. 

Soc. Undoubtedly it is: for it is said by men who are worthy, 
themselves, to be regarded. But this subyect, which we have thus lighted 
on, I would willingly decline. Now I have it in my thoughts to avoid 
it this way; but you must accompany me. 

PROT. What way? 

Soc. Be it so, then, let us say to these wise men: but you, Protarchus, 
answer me to this question: Do animals feel all the alterations which 
they continually undergo? or, whilst we are growing, or suffering in any 
part of our bodies any other change, are we sensible of these internal 
motions? Is not quite the contrary true? for almost every thing of this 
kind passing within us passes without our knowledge. 

PROT. Certainly so. 
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SOc. It was, therefore, not right in us to say, as we did just now, that 
all the alterations which happen to our bodies, and all the motions 
within them, produce either pains or pleasures. 

PROT. Certainly not right. 

Soc. And it would be better, and less liable to censure, to lay down 
this position. 

PROT. What position? 

Soc. That great changes within give us pains and pleasures; but that 
such as are inconsiderable, or only moderate, produce neither pleasures 
nor pains. 

PROT. This is more justly said than the other sentence, indeed, 
Socrates. 

Soc. If, then, these things are so, we meet with the life mentioned 
before recurring to us here again. 

PROT. What life? 

Soc. That which is exempt from all sensations, both of pain and 
pleasure. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. Hence, we find there are three kinds of life proposed to our 
consideration: one of them full of pleasure, another full of pain; the 
third neutral, and free from both. Or how otherwise would you 
determine upon these points? 

PROT. No otherwise I, for my part: for three different kinds of life 
appear to me in what has been said. 

SOc. To have no pain, therefore, cannot be the same thing as to have 
pleasure. 

PROT. Certainly it cannot. 

SOc. But whenever you hear a man say, that it is the most pleasurable 
of all things to live all one’s life free from pain, what do you take to be 
his thought and meaning? 

PROT. He means and thinks, as I take it, that it is a pleasure not to 
have any pain. 

Soc. Well now: let there be any three things whatever: to instance in ` 
things of honourable name, let us suppose one of them to be gold, 
another to be silver, and the third to be neither gold nor silver. 

PROT. We shall suppose so. 

Soc. That which is neither, is it possible for it any way to become 
either gold or silver? 

PROT. By no means. 

Soc. The middle life, therefore, if it were said to be pleasurable, or if 
it were said to be painful, would not be spoken of in either way, rightly 
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and agreeably to the true nature of things; nor would any person who 
entertains either of those opinions concerning it think rightly. 

PROT. Certainly not. 

Soc. And yet, my friend, we find that there are persons who actually 
speak and think thus amiss. 

PROT. it is very evident. 

Soc. Do these persons really feel pleasure’ whenever they are free 
from pain? 

PROT. So they say. 

Soc. They must imagine, then, that they are pleased; for otherwise 
they would not say so. 

PROT. They do, it seems, imagine 1t. 

Soc. They have a wrong opinion then of pleasure; if it be true that 
pleasure, and freedom from pain, have each a distinct nature, different 
from that of the other. 

PROT. Different, indeed, we have concluded them to be. 

Soc. And are we willing to abide by our late conclusion, that the 
subjects still under examination are three distinct things? or do we 
choose to say that they are only two? Do we now say that pain is 
man’s evil, and that deliverance from pain is man’s good, and is that to 
which is given the appellation of pleasure? 

PROT. How come we, O Socrates, to propose this point to be 
reconsidered by us now? for I do not apprehend your drift. 

Soc. In fact, O Protarchus, you do not apprehend who are the direct 
enemies to Philebus. 

PROT. To whom do you give that character? 

Soc. To persons who are said to have a profound knowledge of 
nature: these persons say that pleasures have no reality at all. 

PROT. What do they mean? 

Soc. They say that all those things which Philebus and his party call 
pleasures are but deliverances from pain. 

PROT. Is it your advice, then, O Socrates, that we should hearken to 
these persons? or how otherwise? 


" We have ventured to suppose an error in the Greek of this passage; and that we 
ought to read youpovoww ovrot, instead of the printed words - yatperw ovovra. For, 
without such an alteration, Socrates in his next sentence (where these very words - 
xapeiw ovovrat - appear again, and where they are very proper) is guilty of mere 
tautology; and his argumentation proceeds not the least step, but halts during that whole 
sentence. -S. 
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Soc. Not so: but to consider them as a kind of diviners, who divine 
not according to any rules of art; but, from the austerity of a certain 
genius in them not ignoble, have conceived an aversion to the power of 
Pleasure, and deem nothing in her to be solid; but all her attractive 
charms to be mere illusions, and not [true] pleasure. It is thus that we 
should regard these persons, especially if we consider their other harsh 
maxims. You shall in the next place hear what pleasures seem to me to 
be true pleasures: so that, from both the accounts compared together, we 
may find out the nature of Pleasure, and form our judgment of her 
comparative value. 

PROT. Rightly said. 

Soc. Let us then follow after them, as our allies, wherever their 
austerity shall lead us. For I suppose they would begin their argument 
with some general principle, and propound to us some such question as 
this, - whether, if we had a mind to know the nature of any particular 
quality of things, for instance, the nature of the hard, whether or no we 
should not comprehend it better by examining the hardest things, than 
we should by scrutinizing a various multitude of the less hard. Now, 
Protarchus, you must make an answer to these austere persons, as if you 
were making it to me. 

PROT. By all means: and I make this answer to them, - that to 
examine such bodies as exceed all others in hardness is the better way. 

Soc. In like manner, then, if we had a mind to know the nature of 
pleasure in general, we are not to consider the multitude of little or 
mean pleasures, but those only which are called extreme and exquisite. 

PROT. Every man would grant you the truth of this your present 
argument. 

Soc. The pleasures which are always within our reach, those which 
we often call the greatest, do they not belong to the body? 

PROT. There is no doubt of it. 

Soc. Are the (bodily] pleasures which are produced in those persons 
who labour under diseases, greater than the pleasures [of the same kind} 
felt by those who are in health? Now let us take care not to err, by : 
making too precipitate an answer. 

PROT. What danger is there of erring? 

Soc. Perhaps we might pronounce in favour of those who are in 
health. 

PROT. Probably we should. 

SOc. But what? are not those pleasures the most excessive which are 
preceded by the strongest desires? 

PROT. This cannot be denied. 
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Soc. The afflicted with fevers, or with diseases of kin to fevers, are 
they not more thirsty than other persons? do they not more shake with 
cold? and suffer they not in a greater degree other evils which the body 
is subject to? Do they not feel their wants more pressing? and feel they 
not greater pleasures when they have those wants supplied?! Or shall 
we deny all this to be true? 

PROT. Your representation of those cases clearly is right. 

Soc. Well then: should we not be clearly right in saying, that 
whoever would know what pleasures are the greatest must not go to the 
healthy, but to the sick, to look for them? Be careful now not to 
imagine the meaning of my question to be this, - whether the sick enjoy 
pleasures more, in number, than the healthy: but consider me as 
inquiring into high degrees of pleasure; and by what means, and in what 
subjects, the vehemence or extreme of it always 1s produced. For we are 
to find out, we say, what the nature is of pleasure, and what those 
persons mean by pleasure who pretend that no such thing as pleasure 
has any being at all. 

PROT. Tolerably well do I apprehend your argument. 

Soc. And possibly, O Protarchus, you will equally well show the 
truth of it. For, tell me; in a life of boundless luxury see you not 
greater pleasures (I do not mean more in number, but more intense and 
vehement,) than those in the life of temperance? Give your mind to the 
question first, and then answer. 

PROT. I apprehend what you say: and the great superiority of the 
pleasures enjoyed in a luxurious life I easily discern. For sober and 
temperate persons are on all occasions under the restraint of that maxim, 
now become a proverb, which advises them to avoid the too much of 
any thing; to which advice they are obedient. But an excess of pleasure, 
even to madness, possessing the souls of the unwise and intemperate, as 
it makes them frantic, it makes them conspicuous, and famed for being 
men of pleasure. 

Soc. Well said. If this, then, be the case, it is evident that the greatest 
pleasures, as well as the greatest pains, are produced in a morbid and 
vicious disposition of the soul or of the body; and not when they are in 
their sound and right state. 

PROT. Certainly so. 


t In all the editions of the Greek we here read axoxAnpouperwy: but certainly we 
ought to read axomAnpoupevor. -S. 


SOC. Ought we not then to instance in some of these pleasures, and 
to consider what circumstances attend them on account of which it is 
that they are styled the greatest? 

PROT. That must be done. 

SOc. Consider now what circumstance attends the pleasures which are 
produced in certain maladies. 

PROT. In what maladies? 

Soc. In those of the base or indecent kind; - pleasures, to which the 
persons whom we termed austere have an utter aversion. 

PROT. What pleasures do you mean? 

Soc. Those which are felt in curing the itch, for instance, by friction; 
and in other maladies of like kind, such as need no other medicine. 
Now the sensation thence arising in us, in the name of the gods, what 
shall we say of it? Pleasure is it? or shall we term it pain? 

PROT. A mixt sort of sensation, O Socrates, seems to arise from this 
malady, partaking of both pain and pleasure. 

Soc. It was not, however, for the sake of Philebus that I brought this 
last subject into our discourse: ıt was because we should never be able 
to determine the point now before us, unless we had taken a view of 
these mixt pleasures, and of others also which depend on these. Let us 
proceed, therefore, to consider such as have an afhnity with them. 

PROT. Such, do you mean, as partake of pleasure and pain by means 
of their commuxture? 

Soc. That is my very meaning. Of these mixt feelings, then, some 
belong to the body; and 1n the body are these generated. Others are of 
the soul; and these have in the soul their residence. We shall find also 
pleasures mingled with pains, where the soul and the body have, each 
of them, a share. Now these mixtures (though composed of contraries] 
are, in some cases, termed only pleasures; in other cases, only pains. 

PROT. Express yourself more fully. 

Soc. When a man, whether in a sound or in a decaying state of his 
body, feels two contrary sensations at the same time; as when, chilled 
with cold, he is warming himself; or sometimes, when overheated, he is 
cooling himself; with a view, I suppose, to his enjoying one of those 
sensations, and to his deliverance from the other: in such cases, what is 
called the bitter-sweet, through the difficulty met with in driving away 
the bitter part, causeth a struggle within, and a fierce meeting together 
of opposite qualities and sensations. 

PROT. It is perfectly true, what you have now said. 
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Soc. Are not some of these mixt sensations composed of pain and 
pleasure in equal proportion? and in others is not one of them 
predominant? 

PROT. Without doubt. 

Soc. Among those, then, in which there is an overplus of pain, I 
reckon that of the malady termed the itch, and all other pruriencies and 
itchings, when nothing more than a slight friction or motion is applied 
to them, such as only dissipates what humours are at the surface, but 
reaches not the fermentation and turgescence of those humours which 
lie deep within. In this condition, the diseased often apply heat to the 
parts which pain them, and then the opposite extreme, through 
impatience, and uncertainty which way to take. Thus they excite 
inexpressible pleasures first, and then the contrary, in the interior parts, 
compared with the pains felt in the exterior, which yet are mixed with 
pleasures, according as the humours are driven outwardly or inwardly. 
For by violently dispersing the morbific matter where it is collected, and 
by compelling it together from places where it lies dispersed, pleasures 
and pains are at once excited, and arise by each other’s side. 

PROT. Most true. 

Soc. Now wherever, in any case of this kind, a greater quantity of 
pleasure is mingled, the smaller quantity of pain creates but a slight 
uneasiness, no more than what serves to tickle: whilst, on the other 
hand,’ the great excess of pleasure spread throughout convulseth the 
whole frame, and sometimes causeth involuntary motions; operating also 
every change of colour in the countenance, every variety of posture in 
the limbs, and every different degree of respiration; - and within the soul 
it energizes in transports, uttered madly in exclamations. 

PROT. Entirely so. 

Soc. Further: a man in such a condition, O my friend! is apt to say 
of himself, and others are apt to say of him, that he is dying, as it were, 
through excess of pleasure. From this time for ever after he is wholly 
intent on pursuing the like pleasures; and the more so, the more he 
happens to be intemperate, and less under the government of prudence. 
Thus he calls these pleasures the greatest, and accounts him the happiest 
of men who spends his whole time, as far as possible, in the enjoyment 
of them. 

PROT. You have described all this, O Socrates, just as it happens to 
the bulk of mankind, according to their own sense and opinion. 


t In the Greek, as it is printed, we read ro 5° aurn¢ ndovn¢: but we should choose 
to read ro 6° av mç n. -9. 
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SOc. But all this, O Protarchus, relates only to such pleasures mixed 
with pains as arise solely in the body, in its superficial parts and interior 
parts alternately. And as to those feelings of the soul which meet with 
a contrary condition of the body, when pleasure in the one is mixed 
with pain in the other, so as that both are ingredients in one 
composition, we spake of those before; such as a desire of fullness, under 
a sense of emptiness in the body; when hope administers delight, while 
the emptiness gives a pain. We did not, indeed, consider them at that 
time as evidences of the present point; but we now say, that in all those 
cases (and the number of them is infinite) where the condition of the 
soul is different from that of the body, a mixture of pain and pleasure 
happens to be produced. 

PROT. You are, I believe, perfectly in the right. 

Soc. Among the mixtures of pain and pleasure, there is a third kind 
remaining, yet unmentioned. 

PROT. What kind is that? 

Soc. That where such pleasures and pains as we said arise frequently 
in the soul, herself by herself, are mixed together. 

PROT. In what cases, say we, are these mixtures found? 

Soc. Anger, fear, and desire, and lamentation, love, emulation, and 
envy, and all other such passions of the soul herself, do you not suppose 
them to give pain and uneasiness to the soul? 

PROT. Ido. 

Soc. And shall we not find these very passions fraught with 
wondrous pleasures? In the passions of resentment and anger, do we 
need to be reminded of what the poet says,' - that 


.... though resentment raise 

Choler, like smoke, in even the prudent breast; 
The luscious honey from its waxen seat 

Distils not half such sweetness. 


And do we not remember, in lamentations and desires, the pleasures we 
have felt mingled with the pains which those passions produce? | 

PROT. It is true: our passions do affect us in the manner you have 
mentioned, and no otherwise. 

Soc. And have you not observed, at tragic spectacles presented on the 
stage, with how much pleasure the spectators shed tears? 

PROT. I certainly have. 


t Homer, in the eighteenth book of his liad, ver. 108 &c. 
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Soc. But have you attended to the disposition of your soul at the 
acting of a comedy? Do you know that there also we feel pain mixed 
with pleasure? 

PROT. I do not perfectly well comprehend that. 

Soc. It is not perfectly easy, O Protarchus, at such a time, to 
comprehend what mixed passions possess the soul in every case of that 
kind. 

PROT. Not at all easy, I believe. 

Soc. However, let us consider what our feelings are at that time; and 
the more attentively, on account of their obscurity; that we may be able 
to discover with the greater ease what mixture there is of pain and 
pleasure in other cases. 

PROT. Say on, then. 

Soc. The passion known by the name of envy, will you set it down 
for a sort of pain in the soul, or how? 

PROT. Even so. 

Soc. And yet the man who envies another will plainly appear to be 
delighted with the evils which befall him. 

PROT. Clearly so. 

Soc. Now ignorance 1s an evil; and so is what we term want of sense. 

PROT. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. From these premises you may perceive what is the nature of 
ridicule and the ridiculous. 

PROT. You must tell me what it is. 

Soc. Every particular vice takes its name from some particular bad 
habit in the soul. But total viciousness, the habit of wickedness in all 
respects, is the direct contrary of that habit which the Delphic 
inscription adviseth us to acquire. 

ProT. That of knowing one’s self do you mean, O Socrates? 

Soc. Ido. And the contrary to this advice of the oracle would be, - 
not to know one’s self in any respect at all. 

PROT. Certainly it would. 

Soc. Try now to divide this ignorance of ourselves into three kinds. 

PROT. How, say you, should this be done? for I am not able to do it. 

Soc. Do you say that I should make this division in your stead? 

PROT. I not only say it, but desire you so to do. 

Soc. Well then: whoever is ignorant of himself, must he not be thus 
ignorant, in one or other of these three respects? 

PROT. What three? 

Soc. First, with respect to external possessions, in imagining himself 
wealthier than he really ts. 
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PROT. Many persons there are who labour under this sort of 
ignorance. 

SOC. Yet more numerous are they, in the next place, who imagine 
themselves handsomer in their persons, nobler in their air, or graced 
with some other corporeal advantage in a higher degree than actually 
they are. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. But the number is by far the greatest, I presume, of such as are 
mistaken in themselves, with respect to the third kind of excellence, that 
which belongs to the soul, by fancying themselves possessed of more 
virtue than in truth they have. 

PROT. Nothing is more certain. 

Soc. Among the virtues and excellencies of the soul, is not wisdom 
that to which the generality of mankind lay claim with the greatest 
earnestness, and in regard to which they are full of contention, 
opinionativeness, and false notions? 

PROT. Evidently so. 

Soc. Now the man who should say that ignorance and error, in any 
of these respects, were evils, would say what is true. 

PROT. Very right. 

Soc. But we are to make still another division of this ignorance of a 
man’s self, O Protarchus, if we would discover the odd mixture of pain 
and pleasure in that mirthful envy which is excited by comedy, - a 
division into two sorts. 

PROT. Into what two sorts do you mean? 

Soc. To those persons who foolishly entertain any such false opinion 
of themselves it necessarily happens, as it does to all men in general, that 
strength and power attend on some; while the fate of others is quite the 
contrary. 

PROT. It must be so. 

Soc. According to this difference then between them, distinguish 
those ignorant persons into two sorts. And all those whose self- 
ignorance is attended with weakness, and with a want of power to be 
revenged on such as laugh at them, you may justly say that they are 
open to ridicule, and may call their characters properly ridiculous. But 
as to the others, who have power to take their revenge, if you should 
say that these are to be dreaded, as being powerful and hostile, you 
would give a very right account of them. For such ignorance, armed 
with power, is powerful to do mischief; and not only itself is hostile and 
hurtful to all persons within its reach, but so likewise are all its images 
and representatives. But self-ignorance, without strength and power, is 
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to be ranked among the things which are ridiculous, and 1s a proper 
object of ridicule. 

PROT. There is much of truth in what you say. But I do not as yet 
perceive clearly what mixture there is of pain and pleasure in our 
feelings on such occasions. 

Soc. You are, in the first place, to apprehend the force of envy in 
these cases. | 

PROT. Show it me then. 

Soc. Is not sorrow, on some occasions, felt unjustly? and is it not the 
same case with joy and pleasure? 

PROT. No doubt can be made of it. 

Soc. There is neither injustice, nor envy, in rejoicing at the evils 
which befall our enemies. 

PROT. Certainly there is not. 

Soc. But if at any time, when we see an evil happening to our friends, 
we feel no sorrow, - if, on the contrary, we rejoice at it, - are we not 
guilty of injustice? 

PROT. Without dispute. 

Soc. Did we not say that it was an evil to any person to be ignorant 
of himself? 

PROT. We did, and justly too. 

Soc. If there be in any of our friends a false conceit of their own 
wisdom, or of their own beauty, or of whatever else we mentioned, 
when we divided ignorance of one’s self into three kinds, is not this 
conceit an object of ridicule, where it is attended with impotence and 
weakness; but an object of hatred, if power and strength’ are joined 
with it? or do we deny, what I just now said, that the having of such a 
false opinion, if it be not hurtful to others, is an object of ridicule? 

PROT. You said what is entirely true. 

Soc. And do we not acknowledge this false conceit to be an evil, as 
being built on ignorance? 

PROT. Most heartily. 

Soc. Whether do we feel delight or sorrow when we laugh at it? 

PROT. It is plain that we feel delight. 

Soc. Did we not say, that whenever we feel delight from the evils 
which happen to our friends, it is envy which operates in us that unjust 
delight? 


T It is hoped that no future editor of Plato will be either so absurd, or so careless, 
as to follow all the former editors in printing un (instead of ay n) eppwpeva, in the 
Greek of this passage. -S. 
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PROT. It must be envy. 

SOc. Our reasoning then shows, that when we laugh at what is 
ridiculous in a friend, mixing thus delight with envy, we mix together 
pleasure and pain. For we acknowledged long ago that envy gives 
uneasiness and pain to the soul; and we have admitted, that laughing 
yields delight. Now in these cases they arise, both of them, at the same 
time. 

PROT. True. 

Soc. We see, then, from the conclusion of our argument, that in 
mournful spectacles, and no less in comedies, not only as they are acted 
on the stage, but as they are presented to us also in the tragedy and 
comedy of real life, and in a thousand intermediate occurrences, pains 
and pleasures are blended together. 

PROT. It would be impossible, O Socrates, for a man not to 
acknowledge this, were he ever so zealous an advocate for the opposite 
side. 

Soc. When we entered on the present subject, we proposed to 
consider anger, desire and grief, fear and love, jealousy and envy, and 
such other passions of the soul, promising ourselves to find in them 
those mixed feelings which again and again we had been speaking of: did 
we not? 

PROT. We did. 

Soc. Do we perceive that we have dispatched already all which relates 
to grief, and envy, and anger? 

PROT. We perceive it clearly. 

Soc. But there is much yet remaining. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. For what reason, principally, do you suppose it was that I 
explained to you the mixed feeling which a comedy occasions in us? Do 
you not conceive, that it was to show myself able to explain to you with 
much more ease, the like mixture of pain and pleasure in fear, in love, 
and in the other passions? and that after you had seen the truth of it in 
one instance, you might discharge me from the necessity of proceeding 
to the rest, or of lengthening out the argument any further; but might 
receive it for a truth, without limitation or exception, that the body 
without the soul, and the soul without the body, and both together 
likewise, are, in many things, which affect them severally or jointly, full 
of a sense of pleasures mingled with pains. Say, then, whether you will 
dismiss me, or make it midnight before we finish. But I imagine that, 
after I shall have added a few things more, I shall obtain from you my 
dismission: for I shall be ready to give you an account of all these things 
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at large tomorrow; but at present am desirous of proceeding to what 
remains on this subject; that we may come to a decision to the point in 
controversy, as Philebus hath enjoined us. 

PROT. You have well spoken, O Socrates; and as to what remains, go 
through with it in whatever way it is agreeable to yourself. 

Soc. Well then: after the mixed pleasures we are to proceed, by a 
kind of natural necessity, to the several pleasures which are unmixed and 
pure. 

PROT. Perfectly well said. 

Soc. The nature of these I shall endeavour to explain to you, by 
converting to my own use, with a little alteration, what is said of them 
by others. For I do not entirely give credit to those persons who tell us, 
that all pleasure consists in a cessation from uneasiness and pain. But, 
as I said before, I make use of these persons as witnesses, in confirmation 
of this truth, - that some things there are which seem to be pleasures, 
but by no means are so in reality; and of this also, - that some other 
pleasures there are, many and great in imagination, accompanied with 
pains, but at the same time with relief from greater pains, amid the 
distresses of the body and of the soul. 

PROT. But what pleasures are those, O Socrates, which a man would 
deem rightly of, in supposing them to be true? 

Soc. The pleasures” which are produced in us from seeing beauteous 
colours and beauteous figures; many pleasures also of the smell, and 
many others arising in us from the hearing of sounds; in a word, 
whatever pleasures we feel from perceiving the presence of any thing, 
whose absence we are insensible of, or at least occasions no pain in us, 
all these are unmixed and pure. 

ProT. How do you explain this general account, O Socrates? 

Soc. The meaning of it, indeed, is not directly obvious: but we must 
endeavour to make it evident. I mean, then, by beauteous figures, not, 
as most men would suppose I meant, the beauty of living forms, or their 
statues; but the straight and the round, whether in surfaces,’ or in 
solids;* according to which are fashioned the turner’s works, and those 
of the carpenter, by means of his rules and angles. For the figures 
which I mean, if you apprehend me, have no relative beauty, like those 


t That is, rectilinear plane figures, such as triangles, rectangles, and circles. -S. 


t Such as pyramids and cubes, spheres, cylinders and cones. -S. 
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other beauteous forms;' but in their own nature, separately considered, 
are always absolutely beautiful; and the beholding of them gives us 
certain peculiar pleasures, not at all simular to the pleasures excited in us 
by any kind of motion. And as to colours, I mean such as bear the like 
stamp of absolute beauty,' and yield also pleasures of a peculiar nature. 
But do we apprehend these things? or what say we to them? 

PROT. I endeavour, O Socrates, to comprehend your full meaning: but 
endeavour you yourself to explain thoroughly the whole of it. 

SOC. As to sounds, I mean such as are smooth, clear, and canorous, 
conveying some pure and simple melody,’ without relation to any other 
sounds, but singly of themselves musical: of such I speak, and of the 
connatural pleasures which attend them. 

PROT. That such pleasures also there are, I readily acknowledge. 

Soc. The pleasures felt by us from certain odours are, indeed, of a 
kind less divine than the pleasures just now mentioned; but in respect 
of their being equally pure, and not, of necessity, mixed with pains, I 
rank them all under the same head. For in whatever pleasures there 
happens to be found this quality of entire freedom from pain, all these 
I oppose to those other pleasures with which pain is complicated. Now, 
if you observe, we have already spoken of two different kinds of 
pleasure. 

PROT. I do observe. 

Soc. To these let us now add the pleasures taken in the mathematical 
sciences; unless we are of opinion that such pleasures are of necessity 
preceded by a thirst of learning them; and that, when tasted and 
enjoyed, they raise a thirst of more and more; so that, from our 
beginning to learn them, they are all along attended with uneasiness. 

PROT. I think that such uneasiness is not at all necessary. 


t The parts of every mathematical simple figure, whether it be right-lined or 
circular, are, all of them, similar and commensurable. - The beauty of figure in all 
animals, on the contrary, arises from the proportions of dissimilar parts, measured, not 
by any common measure, but by the respective ends and uses for which they are 
severally designed by nature. -S. 


t Such as the beautiful colours of many flowers; or as those of a clear morning or 
evening sky: not such as the colour of a complexion, the tincture of a skin, - in the 
human species, - a colour belonging only to that species, and relatively agreeable, as it 
indicates health of body, and a purity of the blood and humours. -S. 


$S Such is that of many species of birds, whose whistling is all monotonous. Such 
also is that of the AZolian harp, on which the vibrations are made solely by the air in 
motion. -S. 
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Soc. Well: but suppose that, having attained to full possession of 
them, we happen afterwards to lose some part through forgetfulness, do 
you see no uneasiness arising hence? 

PROT. None at all from the nature of the thing itself: but when the 
knowledge is wanted to be applied to some use in human life, then a 
man is uneasy at having lost it, on account of its usefulness. 

Soc. And we are at present, my friend, actually concerned about 
those feelings only which arise in us from the nature of the knowledge 
itself, without any regard to the usefulness of it in computing or 
‘measuring. 

PROT. You are right then in saying, that, in mathematical knowledge, 
a forgetfulness frequently befalls us, without giving us any uneasiness. 

Soc. These pleasures, therefore, the pleasures of science, we must 
acknowledge to be unmixed with pains. But these pleasures belong not 
to the vulgar multitude, being enjoyed only by a very few. 

PROT. All this must certainly be acknowledged. 

Soc. Now, then, that we have tolerably well distinguished between 
the pure pleasures and those which are rightly called impure, let us 
further add these distinctions between them, - that the vehement 
pleasures know not moderation nor measure; while those of the gentler 
kind admit of measure, and are moderate: and that greatness and 
intenseness, and the contrary qualities, the frequency also and the 
rareness of repetition, are attributes of such pleasures only as belong to 
the boundless genus, - to that which is perpetually varying in its 
quantities and motions through the body and through the soul, - while 
the pleasures to which the like variations never happen, belong to the 
contrary genus, and are allied to all things wherein symmetry is found. 

PROT. Perfectly right, O Socrates. 

Soc. The pleasures, beside these assortments of them, are to be 
further distinguished thus. 

PROT. How? 

Soc. We should consider whether the purity and the simplicity of 
pleasures serve to discover what true pleasure is: or whether the truth 
of pleasures may best be known from their intenseness, their multitude, 
their greatness and their abundance. 

PROT. What is your view, Socrates, in proposing this to be 
considered? 

Soc. To omit nothing by which the nature of pleasure, and that of 
knowledge, may be set in the clearest light; and not to leave it 
undiscovered, whether or no some kinds of each of them are pure, while 
other kinds are impure; that thus, what is pure and simple in each being 
brought before us to be judged of, you and I, and all this company, may 
the more easily form a right judgment. 


PROT. Very rightly said. 

SOc. Well then: all those kinds of things which we commonly say are 
pure, let us consider of in the following way: but first let us choose out 
some one among them for an instance to consider of. 

PROT. Which would you have us choose? 

Soc. Among the principal of those kinds, let us, if you please, 
consider the white kind of things. 

PROT. By all means. 

Soc. In what way, then, might we have any thing which is called 
white, with the most perfect and pure whiteness? whether by having the 
greatest number of things which are white, and the largest of the kind 
in size, or by having what is white in the highest degree, and not tinged 
with the least degree of any other colour? 

PROT. Evidently, by having what is of the most simple and unmixed 
whiteness. 

Soc. Rightly said. Shall we not then determine that this pure white 
is the truest, and at the same time the most beautiful of all whites; and 
not that which 1s of the largest size, and whose number is the greatest? 

PROT. Most certainly we shall. 

Soc. In pronouncing, then, that a little of purely white is whiter, and 
of a more beautiful and true whiteness, than a great quantity of the 
mixed white, we shall say what is entirely right. 

PROT. Without the least doubt. 

Soc. Well then: I suppose we shall have no occasion to produce many 
such instances to prove the truth of our conclusion concerning pleasure; 
the instance already brought seems sufficient for us to perceive at once, 
that a little of pleasure, pure, and free from pain, is more pleasant, more 
true, and perfect, as well as more comely, than pleasure where pain is 
mingled, be there ever so much of it, or be it ever so vast and vehement. 

PROT. By all means: the instance you gave in whiteness, is an 
argument from analogy, sufficient for the proof of it. 

Soc. But what think you now of this? Have we not heard it said 
concerning pleasure, that it is a thing always in generation, always 
produced anew, and having no stability of being, cannot properly be said 
to be at all? For some ingenious!’ persons there are who endeavour to 


t In the Greek - xoppot, neat and trim, that is, in their reasonings and discourses; - 
subtle arguers, or fine logicians; - a character which distinguished the school of Zeno 
the Eleatic. It will presently be seen, that the persons here spoken of philosophized on 
the principles of the Eleatic sect, and probably were some of the same Zeno’s Athenian 


disciples. -S. 
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show us, that such is the nature of pleasure; and we are much obliged 
to them for this their account of it. 


PROT. Why so? 

SOc. I shall recount to you the whole of their reasoning on this point, 
my friend Protarchus, by putting a few questions to you. 

PROT. Do so: and begin your questions. 

Soc. Are there not in nature two very different kinds of things: this, 
in itself alone complete; that, desirous always of the other? 

PROT. How do you mean? and what things do you speak of? 

- SOC. One of them is by nature always of high dignity and value; the 
other, falling far short of it, and always indigent. 

PROT. Express yourself a little more clearly. 

Soc. Have we not seen some of the fair sex who excelled in beauty 
and in virtue? and have we not seen their lovers and admirers? 

PROT. Often. 

Soc. Analogous then to these two different sorts of persons, see if 
you cannot discover two different kinds of things, to one or other of 
which different kinds belongs every thing, commonly said to have a 
being: the third be to the saviour.” 

PROT. Speak your meaning, O Socrates, in plainer terms. 

SOC. I mean nothing, O Protarchus, but what is very simple and easy 
to be seen. But our present argument is pleased to sport itself. 
However, it means no more than this, - that there is a kind of things 
which are always for the sake of some other; and there is also a kind of 
things for whose sake always is produced whatever hath any final cause 
of its production. 

PROT. | find it difficult to understand your meaning, after your many 
explanations of it. 

Soc. Perhaps, young man, it will be understood better as we proceed 


in the reasoning on this subject. 
PROT. I make no doubt of it. 


Soc. Let us now make another division of things into two different 
kinds. 
PROT. What kinds are they? 


Soc. The generation’ of all things is one kind of things; and the 
being of all is a different kind. 

PROT. I admit your difference between being and generation. 

SOc. You are perfectly in the right. Now, whether of these two is 
for the sake of the other? Shall we say that generation is for the sake 
of being? or shall we say that being is for the sake of generation? 

PROT. Whether or no that which is termed being, is what it is for the 
sake of generation, is this your present question? 

Soc. Apparently it is. 

PROT. In the name of the Gods, how can you ask so strange a 
question? 

Soc. My meaning in that question, O Protarchus, is of such a kind 
as this other; - whether you would choose to say that ship-building is for 
the sake of shipping, rather than you would say that shipping is for the 
sake of ship-building: and all other things of like kind, O Protarchus, I 
include in the question which I ask you. | 

PROT. But for what reason, O Socrates, do you not give an answer to 
it yourself? 

Soc. I have no reason to refuse that office; do you but go along with 
me in my answer. 

PROT. Certainly I shall. 

Soc. I say, then, that for the sake of generation, it is true, that 
medicines are composed; the instrumental parts, prepared by nature, and 
all the materials of it, provided: but that every act of generation is for 
the sake of some being; generation in every species, for the sake of some 
being belonging to that species; and universally, all generation, for the 
sake of universal being. 

PROT. Most evidently so. 

Soc. If pleasure, then, be of such a nature as to be generated always 
anew, must not the generating of it be always for the sake only of some 
being? 

PROT. Without doubt. 

Soc. Now that, for the sake of which is always generated whatever 
is generated for some end, must be in the rank of things which are good: 


' Essence and generation, says Olympiodorus, are fourfold. For that which is 
sensible is generation, and the intelligible is essence. In a similar manner, that which is 
subcelestial is generation, and that which is celestial is essence. Further still, in the third 
place, generation is a procession to form, and form itself is essence. In the fourth place, 
mutation about a subject is generation, and the subject itself is essence; as, for instance, 
quality about body. But every where generation ts for the sake of essence: for essence 
is the cause of generation. -T. [.216) 
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and that which is generated for the sake of any other thing, must of 
necessity, my friend, be placed in a different rank of things. 

PROT. Certainly it must. 

Soc. Shall we not be right, then, in placing pleasure in a rank of 
things different from that of good; if it be true, that pleasure has no 
stable being, but is always generated anew? 

PROT. Perfectly right. 


Soc. Therefore, as I said in beginning this argumentation, we are 
much obliged to the persons who have given us this account of pleasure, 


- that the essence of it consists in being always generated anew, but that 
never has it any kind of being. For it is plain, that these persons would 
laugh at a man who asserted, that pleasure and good were the same 
thing. 

PROT. Certainly they would. 

Soc. And these very persons would certainly laugh at those men, 
wherever they met with them, who place their chief good and end in 
generation. 

Pror. How, and what sort of men do you mean? 

Soc. Such, as in freeing themselves from hunger, or thirst, or any of 
the uneasinesses from which they are freed by generation, are so highly 
delighted with the action of removing those uneasinesses, as to declare 
they would not choose to live without suffering thirst and hunger, nor 
without feeling all those other sensations which may be said to follow 
from such kinds of uneasiness. 

PROT. Such, indeed, there are, who seem to be of that opinion. 

Soc. Would not all of us say that corruption was the contrary of 
generation? 

PROT. It is impossible to think otherwise. 

Soc. Whoever, then, makes such a life his choice, must choose both 
corruption and generation, rather than that third kind of life, in which 
he might live with the clearest discernment of what is right and good, 
but without the feeling of either pain or pleasure. 

PROT. Much absurdity, as it seems, O Socrates, is to be admitted by 
the man who holds that human good consists wholly in pleasure. 

Soc. Much, indeed. For let us argue further thus. 

PROT. How? 

SOC. Since no good nor beauty is in bodies, nor in any other things 
beside the soul; is it not absurd to imagine, that in the soul pleasure 
should be the only good; and that neither fortitude, nor temperance, nor 
understanding, nor any of the other valuable attainments of the soul, 
should be numbered among the good things which the soul enjoys? 


Further too, is it not highly irrational to suppose, that a man afflicted 
with pain, without feeling any pleasure, should be obliged to say that 
evil only, and no good, was with him at the time when he was in pain, 
though he were the best of all men? And is it not equally absurd, on 
the other hand, to suppose that a man in the midst of pleasures must be, 
during that time, in the midst of good; and that the more pleasure he 
feels, the more good he is filled with, and is so much the better man? 

PROT. All these suppositions, O Socrates, are absurdities in 
the highest degree possible. 

Soc. It is well. But now let us not employ ourselves wholly in 
searching into the nature of pleasure; as if we industriously declined the 
examination of intellect and science; but in these also, if there be any 
thing putrid or unsound, let us have the courage to cut it all off, and 
throw it aside; till, coming to a discovery of what is entirely pure and 
sound therein, the discovery may be of use to us in comparing the truest 
parts of intellect and science with the truest parts of pleasure, and in 
forming our judgment concerning the superiority of either from that 
comparison. 

PROT. Rightly said. 

Soc. Do we not hold, that mathematical science is partly employed 
in the service of the mechanic arts, and partly in the liberal education 
and discipline of youth? or how think we on this subject? 

PROT. Exactly so. 

Soc. Now, as to the manual arts,’ let us consider, in the first place, 
whether some of these depend not on science more than others; and 
whether we ought not to look on those of the former sort as the more 
pure, and on these others as the more impure. 

PROT. Certainly we ought. 

Soc. And in each of these we should distinguish and separate the 
leading arts from the arts which are led and governed by them. 

PROT. What arts do you call the leading arts? and why do you give 
that epithet to them? 

Soc. I mean thus; from all the arts were a man to separate and lay 
aside those of numbering, of measuring, and of weighing, what remained 
in every one of them, would become comparatively mean and 
contemptible. 

PROT. Contemptible, indeed. 


t In the Greek of this passage it is presumed that we ought to read xetporexrcanec, 
and not, as it is printed, xewporexvexang, - and also to read cor: instead of en. -S. 
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Soc. For room would be then left only for conjecture, and for 
exercise of the senses, by experience and habitual practice; and we should 
then make use of no other faculties beside those of guessing and aiming 
well, (to which, indeed, the multitude give the name of arts) increasing 
the strength of those faculties by dint of assiduity and labour. 

PROT. All which you have now said must, of necessity, be true. 

Soc. The truth of it is evident in all musical performances 
throughout. For, in the first place, harmony 1s produced, and one 
sound is adapted to another, not by measuring, but by that aiming well 
which arises from constant exercise. It is evident too in musical 
performances on all wind-instruments: for in these the breath, by being 
well aimed as it is blown along, searches and attains the measure of 
every chord beaten. So that music has in it much of the uncertain, and 
but a little of the fixed and firm. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. And we shall find the case to be the same in the arts of medicine 
and agriculture, in the art of navigation also, and the military art. 

PROT. Most clearly so. 

Soc. But in the art of building we shall find, as I presume, many 
measures made use of, and many instruments employed; by which it is 
made to surpass in accuracy many things which are called sciences. 

PROT. How so? 

Soc. It is so in ship-building, and house-building, and in many other 
works of carpentry. For in these, I think, the art useth the straight-rule, 
and the square, the turning-lath and the compasses, the plummet and the 
marking-line. 

PROT. You are entirely right, O Socrates, it is so as you say. 

Soc. The arts, therefore, as they are called, let us now distinguish into 
two sorts; - those which music is at the head of, as they are less accurate 
than some others; and these others which partake of accuracy the most, 
at the head of which ts architecture. 

PROT. This distinction is allowed of. 

Soc. And let us set down those arts for the most accurate which we 
lately said were the prime or leading arts. 

PROT. You mean, if I mistake not, arithmetic, and those other arts 
which you mentioned together with it but just now.’ 

Soc. The very same. But, O Protarchus, must we not say that each 
of these arts is twofold? or how otherwise? 

PROT. What arts do you speak of? 


t Namely, mensuration and statics. -S. 
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Soc. Arithmetic, in the first place. Must we not say of this, that the 
arithmetic of the multitude is of one sort, and that the arithmetic of 
those who apply themselves to philosophy’ is of another sort? 

PROT. What is the difference by which the one may be distinguished 
from the other? 

Soc. The difference between them, O Protarchus, is far from being 
inconsiderable. For the multitude in numbering, number by unequal 
Ones put together; as two armies of unequal force; two oxen of unequal 
size; two things, the smallest of all, - or two, the greatest, - being 
compared with others of the same kind. But the students in philosophy 
would not understand what a man meant, who, in numbering, made any 
difference between some and other of the ones which composed the 
number. 

PROT. You are perfectly right in saying that no inconsiderable 
difference lies in the different manner of studying and using numbers; 
so as to make it probable that two different sorts there are of arithmetic. 

Soc. Well: and what of calculation in trade, and of mensuration in 
building? Does the latter of these arts not differ from mathematical 
geometry? nor the other from calculations made by the students in pure 
mathematics. Shall we say that they are, each of them, but one art? or 
shall we set down each of them for two? 

PROT. For my part, I should give my opinion agreeably to your 
division of arithmetic; and should say that each of these arts also was 
twofold. 

SOC. You would give a right opinion. But with what design | 
brought these distinctions on the carpet do you conceive? 

PROT. Perhaps I do. But I could wish that you yourself would declare 
what was your design. 

Soc. These distinctions seem to me to have shown to us, that in 
science there is that very circumstance attending it which we had before 
discovered to be in pleasure; the one thus answering to the other. For, 
having found that some sort of pleasure was purer than some other sort, 
we were inquiring whether the same difference was to be found with ~ 
regard to science; and whether one sort of this also was purer than some 
other. 

PROT. It is very manifest that your distinctions between the several 
arts were introduced for this very purpose. 


t Meaning the students in mathematics. For the study of the mathematical sciences 
was deemed by Plato the best introduction to the knowledge of intelligible things. -S. 
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Soc. Well then: have we not discovered, in what has been said, that 
some arts are clearer than others, having more light within them; and 
that others are more involved in obscurity and darkness? 

PROT. Evidently so. 

Soc. And has not the course of our argument led us to take notice of 
some art, bearing the same name with some other art; and first, to 
suppose them both to be, as they are commonly imagined, but one art; 
then, to consider them as two different arts; to examine each with regard 
to its clearness and purity; and to inquire which of the two has 1n it the 
most accuracy, whether that which is cultivated by students in 
philosophy, or that which is exercised by the multitude? 

PROT. Our argument seems to bring on this inquiry. 

Soc. And what answer, O Protarchus, should we make to such a 
question? 

PROT. O Socrates, we are now advanced so far as to discover an 
amazingly wide difference between the parts of our knowledge in point 
of clearness. 

Soc. It will, therefore, be the easier for us to answer to that question. 

PROT. Without doubt. And let us affirm, that those leading arts 
greatly excel the others with regard to clearness; and that such of those 
brighter arts themselves as are studied by real students in philosophy, 
display, in measures and in numbers, their vast superiority to all other 
arts, with regard to accuracy and truth.’ 

Soc. Granting these things to be what you say they are, let us, on the 
credit of what you have said, boldly answer to those persons who are so 
formidable in argumentation, thus: 

PROT. How? 

Soc. That there are two sorts of arithmetic; and that, dependant on 
these, there is a long train of arts, each of them, in like manner, twofold 
under one denomination. 

PROT. Let us give to the persons whom you call formidable that very 
answer, O Socrates, with a confidence of its being right. 

Soc. Do we then affirm, that in these sciences there is an accuracy the 
highest of all. 

PROT. Certainly. 


t This whole sentence, beginning with the words “and let us affirm," is, in 
Stephens’s edition, very improperly given to Socrates; and consequently the sentence 
following, with equal impropriety, to Protarchus. The Basil editions are both right; the 
Aldine not clear. -S. 
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Soc. But the power of dialectic, O Protarchus, if we gave to any 
other science the preference above her, would deny that superiority. 

PROT. What power is it to which we are to give that name? 

Soc. Plainly that power, O Protarchus, by which the mind perceives 
all that accuracy and clearness of which we have been speaking. For [ 
am entirely of opinion, that all persons, endued with even the smallest 
portion of understanding, must deem the knowledge of the real essence 
of things - the knowledge of that kind of being whose nature 1s 
invariable - to be by far the most certain and true knowledge. But you, 
Protarchus, to what art or science would you give the distinction of pre- 
eminence? 

PROT. As to me, O Socrates, I have often heard Gorgias maintaining 
in all places, that the art of persuasion has greatly the advantage over all 
other arts in overruling all things, and making all persons submit to it, 
not by constraint, but by a voluntary yielding; and therefore, that of all 
arts it is by far the most excellent. Now I should not chose to 
contradict or oppose either you or him. 

Soc. As much as to say, if I apprehend your meaning rightly, that 
you cannot for shame desert your colours. 
= PROT. Let your opinion of these matters now prevail; and the ranks 
of the several arts be settled as you would have them. 

Soc. Am I now to blame for your making a mistake? 

PROT. What mistake have I made? 

Soc. The question, my friend Protarchus, was not which art, or 
which science, is superior to all the rest, with regard to greatness, and 
excellence, and usefulness to us; but of which art the objects are the 
brightest, the most accurate, and true, though the art itself brought us 
little or no gain: this it is, which is the present subject of our inquiry. 
Observe, then, Gorgias will have no quarrel with you: for you may still 
allow to his art the preference above all others, in point of utility and 
profit to mankind. But, as ] said before concerning white, that be there 
ever so little of it, so it be pure, it excels a large quantity of an impure | 
white, with regard to the truth of whiteness; just so is it with the study 
which I have been commending; it excels all others with regard to truth 
itself. And now that we have considered this subject attentively, and 
discussed it sufficiently, laying aside all regards to the usefulness of the 
sciences and arts, as well as to the reputation which they bear in the 
world, and thoroughly sifting them to find out the purity of intellect 
and wisdom, - if there be in the soul any faculty of loving truth above 
all things, and of doing whatever she does for the sake of truth, - let us 
consider whether it is right to say that we have this faculty improve 
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chiefly by dialectic, or whether we must search for some other art fitter 
for that purpose, and making it more her proper business. 

PROT. Well: I do consider the point proposed; and I imagine it no 
easy matter to admit that any other science or art seeks and embraces 
truth so much as this. 

Soc. Say you this from having observed that many of the arts, even 
such as profess a laborious inquiry after truth, are, in the first place, 
conversant only with opinions, and exercise only the imagination; and 
that methodically, and according to a set of rules, they then search into 
things which are the subjects only of such opinions?’ and do you know, 
that the persons who suppose themselves to be inquiring into the nature 
of things are, all their lives, inquisitive about nothing more than this 
outward world, how it was produced, what causeth the changes which 
happen therein, and how those changes operate their effects? Should we 
acknowledge all this so to be, or how otherwise? 

PROT. Just so. 

Soc. Whoever of us then addicts himself to the study of nature in this 
way, employs his time and care, not about the things which always are 
in being, but about things which are either newly come into being, or 
which are to come, or which have been already, and are past. 

PROT. Very true. 

Soc. What clearness, therefore, what certainty, or exact truth, can we 
expect to find in these things, none of which had ever any stability or 
sameness in them, nor ever will have any, nor have such of them as now 
exist any, even during their existence? 

PROT. How can it be expected? 

SOc. Concerning things in which there is not the least stability, how 
can we form any stable notions? 

PROT. [I suppose it not possible. 

Soc. Of those things, then, there is neither intelligence, nor any sort 
of science to be acquired; at least not such as contains the highest degree 
of certainty. 


' Meaning, as we presume, such as the philosophers of the Ionic sect, by Aristotle 
styled pvoxor, naturalists. For we learn from D. Laertius that Archelaus, a disciple of 
Anaxagoras, and the last professor and teacher of the doctrine of those philosophers, did, 
in the time of Socrates, introduce into Athens their way of philosophizing; which was 
none other than that spoken of in this passage. It seems therefore probable, that the 
Athenian scholars of Archelaus are the very persons whose studies are here shown to fall 
short of attaining to the knowledge of truth, or the true nature of things. The same 
judgment of Socrates concerning these Ionic physiologers we find recorded by Xenophon 
in Memorabil. lib. 1, cap 1, sec. 11. -S. 
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PROT. It is not probable that there is. 

Soc. We ought, therefore, both you and I, to lay aside the 
consideration of what Gorgias or Philebus said, and to establish on a 
firmer basis this truth. 

PROT. What truth? 

Soc. This: - Whatever is in us of stable, pure, and true, it has for the 
objects of it - either the beings which always are, and remain invariable, 
entirely pure and unadulterate; or [if these are beyond the reach of our 
sight] then such as are the nearest allied to them, and are second in the 
ranks of being: for all other things come after those first beings; second, 
and so on in order. 

PROT. Perfectly right. 

Soc. The noblest, therefore, of the names given to things of this kind, 
is it not perfectly right to assign to those of this kind, which are the 
noblest? 

PROT. It is reasonable so to do. 

Soc. Are not intellect and wisdom the noblest of those names? 

PROT. They are. 

Soc. Rightly then are these names in accurate speech appropriated to 
the intelligence and contemplation of real being. 

PROT. Certainly so. 

Soc. And the things for the excellency of which I at the first 
contended, are the very things to which we give these names. 

PROT. Clearly are they, O Socrates. 

SOc. Well now: were a man to say that the nature of intellect and the 
nature of pleasure lay severally before us, like two different sorts of 
materials before some workman, for him to mix or join together, and 
from them, and in them, to compose his designed work, - would he not 
make a fair comparison suitable to the task which our inquiry has 
engaged us in? 

PROT. A very fair comparison. 

Soc. Should we not, then, in the next place, set about mixing them 
together? 

PROT. Why should we not? 

Soc. Would it not be our best way to begin this work by recollecting 
and repeating those things over again? 

PROT. What things? 

Soc. Those we have often mentioned before. For, I think, the 
proverb says well: - "Again and again that which is right, by repeating 
it, to recall into our minds." 

PROT. Undoubtedly. 
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Soc. In the name of Jupiter, then, come on. The whole of our 
controversy began, I think, with stating the point in question, to this 
effect. 

PROT. How? 

Soc. Philebus affirms that pleasure is the right mark set up by nature 
for all animals to aim at; that they all ought to pursue pleasure; that the 
good of them all is this very thing, pleasure; and that good and pleasant, 
these two attributes, belong but to one subject, as they both have but 
one and the same nature: on the other hand, Socrates denies this to be 
true; and maintains, in the first place, that as the two names, good and 
pleasant, are two different names, different also are the things so 
denominated; in the next place, that the nature of good differs from that 
of pleasure; and that intelligence, or mind, partakes of the properties of 
good more than pleasure does, and is allied nearer to its nature. Were 
not some such positions as these, O Protarchus, severally laid down by 
us? 

PROT. They were. 

Soc. But was not this point agreed on between us at that time, and 
do we not still agree in it? 

PROT. What point? 

Soc. That the nature of good itself is more excellent than the nature 
of any other thing in this respect? 

PROT. In what respect? 

Soc. This: that whatever animal being hath the constant, entire, and 
full possession of good itself, such a being has no want of any thing 
beside, having always a most perfect and complete sufficiency. Is it not 
so? 

PROT. It certainly 1s. 

Soc. Have we not endeavoured to consider separately a life of 
pleasure and a life of intellect, each unmixed with the other, - a life of 
pleasure without intellect, and in like manner, a life of intellect without 
the smallest degree of pleasure? 

PROT. We have. 

Soc. Did either of those lives appear to us at that time to be sufficient 
for the happiness of any man? 

PROT. How was it possible? 

Soc. But if at that time any mistake was committed, let it be now 
revised and rectified. In order to which, let us take memory, science, 
wisdom, and right opinion, comprehending them all in one idea, and 
consider whether any man, without having something of that kind, 
would accept of pleasure, were it offered to him, either in the greatest 
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abundance, or in the most exquisite degree; whether, indeed, he would 
regard the having or the receiving of any thing whatever; as he would 
not, in that case, have a right thought or opinion of his having any 
pleasure; neither would he know what he felt or had at present; nor 
would he remember in what condition or circumstances he had been at 
any time before. In like manner concerning wisdom, consider, whether 
a man would choose to have it without a mixture of any pleasure in the 
least, rather than to have the same wisdom attended with pleasures of 
certain kinds; and whether a man would prefer the having of all possible 
pleasures, without wisdom, to the having of them accompanied with 
some portion of wisdom. 

PROT. It is impossible, O Socrates, for a man to make any such choice 
as you have supposed. And there is no occasion to repeat these 
questions again and again. 

Soc. Not pleasure, then, nor wisdom, either of them alone, can be 
the perfect and consummate good, eligible to all men, that which we are 
inquiring after. 

PROT. Certainly not. 

Soc. Of this good, then, we are to give a clear and full description, 
or at least some sketch, that we may know where the second prize of 
excellence, as we called it, ought to be bestowed. 

PROT. Perfectly right. 

SOc. Have we not, then, taken a way by which we may find out our 
chief good? 

PROT. What way do you mean? 

Soc. As if we were in search of any particular man, and were already 
well informed of the place of his abode, we should have made a great 
progress toward finding the man himself. 

PROT. Without doubt. 

Soc. And our reasoning has now declared to us clearly, what it 
pointed to before, that, not in the unmixed life, but in the mixed, we 
are to seek for happiness. 

PROT. Certainly so. 

SOc. But in a proper and well-tempered mixture we may reasonably 
hope to discover what we are in search of with more certainty than we 
could by an ill-made composition. 

PROT. With much more. 

Soc. Let us, then, set about mixing and making the composition, first 
praying to the Gods for their assistance; whether it be Bacchus,” or 
Vulcan, or some other of the Gods, who presides over the mixture of 
these ingredients. 
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PROT. Let us, by all means, do so. 

Soc. And now, as it were, two cisterns, or vases, are set before us; the 
vase of pleasure, as of honey; and the vase of intellect, cool and sober, 
as of some hard and healthful water. These, then, we are to mix 
together in the best manner we are able. 

PROT. With all my heart. 

SOc. Come, then: but first say, whether by mingling all pleasure with 
all wisdom we may best obtain our end, the having of a proper and due 
mixture. 

PROT. Perhaps we might. 

SOc. But it is dangerous to make the experiment. And I believe that 
I can point out a way to mix them with more safety. 

PROT. Say what say. 

SOc. Concerning pleasures, I think, we held, that some more truly 
deserved that name than others of them; and of arts, that some were 
more accurate and exact than others. 

PROT. Undoubtedly so. 

Soc. And that the sciences also differed one from another in like 
manner: for that some kinds of science have for their objects only such 
things as arise into being and afterwards perish; whereas another kind 
directs its view to things which are neither generated nor destroyed, but 
always are in being, always have the same properties, and preserve 
always the same relations. And this kind of science, with regard to the 
truth of it, we deemed more excellent than the other kinds. 

PROT. Entirely right. 

Soc. In the first place, therefore, mixing together the purest parts of 
pleasure and of wisdom, when they have been thus distinguished from 
the less pure, if we view those purest parts of each in combination, are 
they not, thus combined, sufficient to furnish out, and present us with, 
an ample view of that life which is desirable? or is any thing further, 
any ingredient of a different kind, wanting to perfect the composition? 

PROT. So as you propose, and only so, it seems to me necessary for 
us to do. 

Soc. Let us, then, suppose a man to have in his mind the idea of 
justice itself, so as to know what it is in its own essence, and to be able 


' Pleasure is compared to honey, says Olympiodorus, because it possesses sweetness 
and the ecstatic. And hence the Pythagoric saying, that souls fall into generation 
through honey (ĉio xan ru@aryoperog NoyoG, dia MEALTOS HeMTELH ELG YEvEOLY TAÇ Yvxaç). 
But intellect is compared to water, because it is sober. [.229} 
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to give an account of it in consequence of that knowledge. Let us also 
suppose him to have the like knowledge of all other beings. 

PROT. Be such a man supposed. 

Soc. Will this man now sufficiently possess science by knowing the 
nature of the circle, and of the divine sphere itself; whilst he is ignorant 
of that sphere, and of those circles with which the eyes of men are 
conversant? Will that knowledge of his be sufficient for his use in 
building, and in other arts where lines and circles are to be drawn? 

PROT. Ridiculous we should call our condition here, O Socrates, if 
our knowledge were thus confined to things ideal and divine. 

SOC. How do you say? Arts which are neither certain nor pure, 
using untrue rules, and conversant with untrue circles, are we to throw 
such arts into the composition, and mix them with the other 
ingredients? 

PROT. It ts necessary for us; if, whenever we are any where abroad, 
we are desirous of finding our way home. 

Soc. Are we to add music too? - an art which, not long since we said, 
is wanting in purity, as being full of conjecture and imitation? 

PROT. Of necessity we must, as ıt appears to me, if the life which we 
are to lead shall ever deserve to be called life, or be at all worth the 
having. 

Soc. Would you, then, like a door-keeper, when he is pushed and 
pressed by a throng of people, yield to them, set the doors wide open, 
and suffer all the sciences to rush in, the less pure mingling themselves 
among the perfectly pure? 

PROT. I see not, O Socrates, for my part, how any man would be 
hurt by receiving all the other sciences, if he was already in possession 
of the first and highest. 

Soc. I may safely then admit them all to come pouring in, like the 
torrents of water in that fine poetical simile of Homer’s,' rushing down 
into a valley from the mountains which surround it. 

PROT. By all means, let them be all admitted. 

Soc. Let us now return to the vase of pleasure. For when we 
thought of mixing pleasure and knowledge together, the purer parts of 
pleasure did not present themselves immediately to our minds: but, from 
our affectionate regard to science, we suffered all kinds of it to crowd in 
before any of the pleasures. 

PROT. Very true. 


t Iliad, lib. iv, ver. 453. 
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Soc. It is now time for us to consult about the pleasures; whether we 
should let them all come thronging in, or whether we should admit 
those of the true sort first. 

PROT. It makes a great difference in point of safety, to let in, the first, 
such only as are true. 

Soc. Let these, then, be admitted. But how shall we proceed? Must 
we not do, as we did with the several kinds of science, admit as many 
pleasures also as are of the necessary sort? 

PROT. Without doubt, the necessary pleasures also, by all means. 
Soc. But now, as we held it both safe and advantageous in going 
through life to be acquainted with every art, - if we are of the same 
opinion with regard to pleasures, - if we hold it conducive to our good, 
and at the same time harmless, to enjoy every sort of pleasure in the 
course of our lives, - in this case, we are to intermix all sorts of pleasure 
with all the kinds of science. 

PROT. What say we then as to this point? and how ought we to act? 

Soc. This question, O Protarchus, should not be put to us. But the 
pleasures themselves, and the other assembly also, that of the sciences 
and arts, are to be examined, each party concerning the other, in this 
manner. 

PROT. In what manner? 

Soc. Friends, we shall say, [addressing our question to the pleasures first] 
whether we ought to call you pleasures, or whatever is your right name, 
would ye choose to live in the same place with all kinds of wisdom, or 
to live without wisdom? To this interrogatory they must, I think, 
answer thus: 

PROT. How? 

Soc. That seeing, as was said before, were wisdom and pleasure to be 
left, each of them, alone, single, and destitute of aid, neither of them 
would have any virtue of power at all, nor would any advantage arise 
from either, - we deem it best that all the kinds of wisdom should dwell 
with us, one kind of wisdom with each of us, one who 1s suitable to the 
peculiar nature of its companion, and 1s perfectly acquainted with her 
power and influence. 

PROT. And well have ye now answered, we shall say to them. 

Soc. After this, we are to demand of wisdom and intellect, in the 
same manner, thus:- Have ye any occasion for pleasures to be mixed 
among you? On the other side, we may suppose wisdom and intellect 
to interrogate us; and what sort of pleasures, they would perhaps say, 1s 
it that ye mean? 


PROT. Probably they would. 
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SOC. And to this question of theirs our answer would be this:- Beside 
those true pleasures, we should say, do ye further want the pleasures of 
the intense and exquisite kind to dwell with you? How is it possible, 
O Socrates, they would then perhaps say, that we should want these? 
These, who give a thousand hindrances to all our proceedings; and who, 
by their fury and madness, are always creating disturbance in the souls 
where we dwell; - these, who had they been there first, would never 
have suffered us to have admittance; and who entirely spoil our children, 
there born, by letting forgetfulness in upon them, for want of care to 
guard the dwelling-place. But the other pleasures mentioned by you, the 
true and the pure, you are to know that they are nearly related to us, 
and belong to our family: and beside these, the pleasures who are 
accompanied by health and sobriety; such, also, as are the followers of 
all virtue, like the train of some Goddess, every where attending her; let 
all of these come and mix amongst us. But those pleasures who are 
always found in company with folly, and with all kinds of vice, it is 
very absurd for a man to mingle with intellect, - if he desires to see a 
mixture as clear, untroubled, and well-attempered as possible to be made; 
- and if he would from thence try to discover what the nature is of 
good, not only in man, but also in the universe; from which discovery 
some notion is to be gained, by a sort of divination, of what the idea is 
of good itself. Shall we not say that intellect and science, in thus 
answering, have spoken prudently and consistently with themselves, 
pleading in their own cause, and at the same time in behalf of memory 
and right opinion? 

PROT. By all means ought we. 

SOc. But in our mixture it is necessary to add this also; for without 
it no one thing could ever be. 

PROT. What is that? 

Soc. Whatever has not truth mixed with it in the composing of it, 
can never be produced into true existence; or, could it be produced, it 
never can be lasting. 

PROT. How is it possible that it should? 

SOc. Certainly no way. Now if any thing further be yet wanting to 
perfect our composition, declare it, you and Philebus. For the mixture 
which we have now made in speculation, appears to me to have been as 
perfectly well composed as if it were some incorporeal world meant for 
the good government of an animated body. 

PROT. And be assured, O Socrates, that to me it has had the same 
appearance. 
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Soc. Might we not, then, rightly say, that we were now arrived at the 
dwelling-place of the good, and were standing in its vestibules? 

PROT. I think we might. 

Soc. And now what should we deem to be the greatest excellence in 
the composition, and to be also the chief cause that such a mixture must 
be grateful to all? For when we shall have discerned what this is which 
is so grateful and so excellent, we shall then consider to which of the 
two, to pleasure or to intellect, it is related the most nearly, and familiar 
the most intimately, in the constitution of the universe. 

PROT. Right: it will be of the greatest service to us in determining this 
point. 

Soc. And there is, indeed, no difficulty in discovering the cause, why 
some mixtures are most valuable, and others good for nothing. 

PROT. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. No person is ignorant of this. 

PRoT. Of what? 

Soc. That tn every mixture, whatever it be, and whatever be the 
quantity of it,’ if measure pervades it not, and if thence it obtains not 
symmetry and proportion, all the ingredients must of necessity be 
spoiled, besides the spoiling of the whole composition. For, in such a 
case, no one thing is really tempered by any other thing; but a confused 
and disorderly assemblage is made of various things jumbled together; 
which, like a concurrence of bad accidents 1n life, 1s a real misfortune to 
the persons who are to use it. 

PROT. It is very true. 

Soc. The power of the good then is transferred, we find, into that 
province where dwells the nature of the beautiful. For every where, 
from measure and mediocrity, and from symmetry and proportion, arise 
beauty and virtue. 

PROT. Certainly so. 

Soc. And we said before that truth also was an ingredient in the 
composition. 

PROT. We did. 

Soc. If, then, we are not able to discover the nature of good itself in 
one single idea, - yet, taking it in three ideas together, in beauty, 


t In all the editions of the Greek we here read - oxwoovuv, however it be made. But 
this is contradictory to the meaning of the sentence; for the meaning ıs this, - that "every 
right and good mixture must be made in one certain manner only, viz. by measure.” - We 
may fairly therefore presume, that Plato wrote, not oxwoour, but oxogaou», (or, by 
elision, oxogovy,) with a view to the magnitude of the universe. -S. 


symmetry, and truth,” we may conceive it as one thing; and most justly 
attributing to it the cause of whatever is graceful of agreeable in the 
composition, we may most truly say, that by means of this, as being 
good itself, the whole proves to be such as it is, thus agreeable, and thus 
graceful. 

PROT. Most truly, indeed. 

Soc. Now then, O Protarchus, any person may be a competent judge 
between pleasure and wisdom to decide, whether of the two is nearest 
allied to the supreme good, and of higher value than the other 1s, both 
to men and Gods. 

PROT. What the decision must be ts clear. However, it is the better 
way to go through the recital of it in explicit words. 

SOc. Each of those three, then, let us compare, severally, with 
pleasure, and again with intellect. For we are to see and determine 
whether of these two it is that each of those three 1s most congenial to, 
and to give sentence accordingly. 

PROT. Do you speak of beauty, and truth, and mediocrity? 

Soc. I do. Now take, in the first place, O Protarchus, truth; and 
look at all the three together, intellect, truth, and pleasure: and after you 
have considered them a sufficient time, say whether, in your opinion, 
intellect, or whether pleasure, is nearer of kin to truth. 

PROT. What need is there of time to consider of this point? for, I 
presume, that very great is the difference between intellect and pleasure 
in this respect. Of all things in the world, pleasure is the most addicted 
to lying: and it is said, that in the pleasures of Venus, which seem to be 
the greatest, even perjury is pardoned by the Gods; it being supposed 
that pleasures, like children, have not the least intellect in them to know 
what they say. But intellect is either the same thing with truth, or it is 
of all things the most like to it, and the truest. 

Soc. Next, then, consider mediocrity in the same manner;! and say 
whether you think that pleasure possesses more of it than wisdom, or 
that wisdom possesses more of it than pleasure. 

PROT. This which you have now proposed for a subject of 
consideration is not less easy than the other. For there cannot, in my 
opinion, be found any thing more immoderate in its nature than 
pleasure and extravagant joy; nor any thing which has more of measure 
in it than intellect and science. 


t! Cornarius, and Stephens after him, rightly observe, that in the Greek of this 


sentence we ought to read woaurw¢, and not, as it is printed, wÇ ovtwe. -S. 
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SOC. You have well said. But proceed further now to the third. Do 
you say that intellect partakes of beauty more than any species of 
pleasure partakes of it? and that intellect is more excellent than pleasure 
in this respect? or that the contrary is true? 

PROT. Did ever any man then, O Socrates, whether awake or 
dreaming, see or imagine wisdom and intellect to be in any matter, or 
in any manner, unhandsome or unbecoming, whether in reflecting on 
the past, or in perceiving the present, or in looking forward to the 
future? 

' SOc. Right. 

PROT. But whenever we see any person immersed in pleasures, in 
those pleasures too which are of all perhaps the greatest, - when we 
behold what a ridiculous figure the man makes in the very act of 
enjoying them, - or view what is of all spectacles the most unseemly, the 
consequence of his enjoyment, - we ourselves are ashamed; and all such 
things, as far as possible, we conceal, veiling them with night and 
darkness, as not being fit objects for the light to look on. 

Soc. Every where then, O Protarchus, you will declare, speaking 
yourself to all persons about you, and publishing abroad by messengers, 
that the possession of pleasure is neither of supreme nor of secondary 
worth: but that whatever is of all things the most excellent and valuable, 
is to be found in measure, in the moderate, and the seasonable, and in 
all things’ of that kind, whose nature and essence we ought to deem 
eternal. 

PROT. Their supreme excellence appears from what has been said and 
proved. 

Soc. And that the next in value are symmetry and beauty, the perfect 
and the sufficient, and whatever else is congenial to these. 

PROT. So it seems. 

Soc. In the third degree of excellence, if I divine aright, you would 
not greatly mistake the truth if you were to place intellect and wisdom. 

PROT. Perhaps I should not. 

Soc. And is not the fourth rank due to those things which we 
assigned to the soul herself, as her own proper goods, sciences, and arts, 


t Mons. Grou has observed, very justly, that the word epno8au, in the latter part 
of this sentence, is an error in the text: and instead of it, he proposes the word npnodan. 
Grynezus, the corrector of Ficinus’s translation of Plato, seems, in his rendering the 
Greek word in this place into Latin by the words sortita esse (to have obtained an 
allotment of,) either to have read etAnx@ou in some manuscript, or else to have thus 
amended the text by a happy conjecture of his own. -S. 
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and right opinions, a fourth order of goods, following next after the first 
three? ought we not here to place them, if they are more nearly related 
to the good than they are to pleasure? 

PROT. Perhaps we ought. 

Soc. Then follow, fifth in order, the pleasures of that sort which we 
described to be unmixed with pain, and denominated pure, such as those 
consequent to sensation, but belonging to the soul herself when she is 
engaged in the sciences.' 

PROT. It may be so. 

SOC. 

With the sixth race... . (says Orpheus) 
Close we the finish’d series of our song.* 


Our disquisition, too, seems to be now finished, and to close with 
passing our sixth sentence. After all this, nothing remains for us to do 
but to affix a head, as it were, to the whole body of our inquiry. 

PROT. It is fit that we should. 

SOC. Come, then: the third to the saviour. Let us commemorate him 
whose aid brought the argument to a conclusion; calling him to witness 
the truth of it. 

PROT. Whom do you mean? 

Soc. Philebus laid down this position: that the good was all and every 
kind of pleasure in full abundance. 

PROT. By commemorating the saviour, it seems then, Socrates, you 
meant that we should resume the original argument of our inquiry. 

Soc. Well: but let us observe what followed. I, viewing with dislike 
that position just now mentioned, - the tenet, not of Philebus only, but 
of thousands beside in all ages, - on the other hand asserted, that intellect 
was a thing far better and more beneficial to human life than pleasure. 

PROT. That was your position. 


' In the Greek of this sentence, the word extornpac ought to be either quite 
expunged, or changed for the word ndovac, or immediately preceded by the preposition 
xept. The purest pleasures, those of science, are certainly not sciences themselves. 


* This verse of Orpheus we meet with again in Plutarch’s Treatise concerning the 
Delphic Inscription Ex, and in no other ancient author whom we are acquainted with. 
It is introduced by Plutarch no otherwise than as a part of the present passage in Plato, 
which is there quoted; and not so as to give us any light into the poet’s own meaning 
in that verse. But if we may form a probable conjecture from Plato’s application of it, 
it was the end of a description of five different ages of the world, with regard to men’s 
manners and ways of life. -S. 
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SOC. But then, suspecting that many other things had pretensions to 
the same character of being the good, I engaged, if something! should 
appear better than both of those, to combat for the second prize, in 
behalf of intellect against pleasure; that pleasure, in her claim to so much 
as this, might be defeated. 

PROT. You did engage so to do. 

Soc. Afterwards, on trial, it was very sufficiently proved that neither 
of our favourites answered the character of complete good. 

PROT. Perfectly true. 

Soc. Intellect, therefore, and pleasure, were, both of them, quite 
dismissed from having any thing to do in the controversy concerning 
good itself; as each of them wanted self-sufficience, and that power 
which attends the sufficient and perfect. 

PROT. Very right. 

Soc. But after we had discovered a third thing preferable to either of 
those two, we found the nature of intellect to approach nearer to the 
nature of this conqueror, and to be much more familiar with this form 
than pleasure. 

PROT. We certainly did. 

Soc. The sixth? and lowest place, then, according to the judgment 
now given as the result of this inquiry, belongs to the power of pleasure 
unbounded. 

PROT. So it appears. 

Soc. But the first place belongs to her, as bulls’ would say, and 
horses, and all beasts whatever of the savage kind: for it appears so 


' All the editions of Plato give us to read 7o instead of 7: in this sentence. Ficinus, 
however, translates as if in the Medicean manuscript he read 71, which undoubtedly is 
the true reading; and herein he is followed by all the translators who came after him. - 
S. 


t A very gross error has infected all the editions and all the translations of Plato in 
this place. For in all the editions we read reurrov the fifth, instead of exTov the sixth. 
Now the fifth rank was before assigned solely to the pure pleasures. The sixth and last 
rank, therefore, remains to Pleasure, one of the three great subjects of this dialogue; to 
pleasure, pretending to be the only or the chief good of man, and by Philebus avowed 
and contended for as such; pleasure in general and undistinguished; pleasure at random, 
from whatever quarter it comes; - in Plato’s own words, vol. u, p. 40, edit. Steph. 
TApaATav, oTwWdovy, Kou en xoupery. But the very next sentence of Socrates puts it 
beyond all doubt, that pleasure of sense, sensual pleasure, is here meant. -S. 


$ In the Greek of this sentence, we presume that the word ovx ought to be changed 


into we. -S. 
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from the manner in which they pursue pleasure. And on the credit of 
these animals, just as the judgment of diviners depends on the flight of 
birds, sentence is pronounced by the multitude, that pleasures have the 
greatest power in making our lives happy. For the loves and joys of 
brute animals they deem a stronger evidence, and fitter to be credited, 
than the sayings of men prophetically uttered in all places through 
inspiration of the philosophic muse. 

PROT. That you have said what is most agreeable to truth, O Socrates, 
we are, all of us, now agreed. 

Soc. Now then ye will dismiss me. 

PROT. There ts a little, O Socrates, still remaining to be considered. 
For you must not quit the company before it breaks up: and I will put 
you in mind of what you have left unsaid.‘ 


' This dialogue both begins and ends abruptly. Hence Olympiodorus asks, why it 
is without a beginning and an end? And he solves this question very properly as 
follows: "Shall we say that this is because The Good is uncircumscribed, and has neither 
beginning nor end? But it may be said, that on the contrary it is necessary The Good 
should have a beginning and end; a beginning of such a kind, that there is not another 
beginning prior to it, and an end beyond which there is not any other end. Perhaps 
therefore, it is better to say with our preceptor, that the mixt life has an end, and such 
a one as is adapted to all animals. So that the dialogue is very properly without a 
beginning, for the purpose of indicating that there is a certain good beyond that which 
it investigates. And again, for the same reason, it is without an end: for there is also 
another end more ancient than its end.” [.11] 
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Additional Notes 


to the 


PHILEBUS 


1 (See page 437, line 11b) How is intellect, says Olympiodorus, spoken of 
with relation to pleasure? For, in the first place, appetite (orexis) rather is 
divided in opposition to knowledge; but appetite and pleasure are not the same. 
And, in the next place, there is a certain pleasure in knowledge. To this we 
may reply, that there is a pleasure in knowledge, in consequence of its 
participation of appetite. For to be pleasantly affected when we apprehend the 
object of knowledge, arises from the assumption of appetite. But to the other 
question we may reply, that the investigative is analogous to the orectic power: 
for investigation, being as it were a gnostic orexis (appetite), is a way to a 
certain end; just as orexis hastens to a certain thing. But the possession of the 
object of appetite is analogous to knowledge, which is the possession of truth. 

Again, the vital and the orectic are not the same. For life is also predicated 
of knowledge; since knowledge moves, and that which knows is moved, which 
is especially the peculiarity of life. But that which knows is moved when it 
investigates, not when it has arrived at the end, which knowledge signifies. 

Again, good is predicated both of knowledge and orexis: for knowledge is 
beneficial, and is the cause of union with the object of knowledge. But the 
good of orexis is, as it were, practic, and we wish not to know, but to be 
passive to it, and we embrace it more nearly, but do not endure to have it at 
a distance. But we can endure the object of knowledge, though at a distance; 
for we wish to know and not to be it. What, however, shall we say the orectic 
is? For it is not common good; since this also pertains to knowledge. Nor is 
it something unknown: for orexis subsists together with knowledge. It is, 
therefore, a certain good which is known. Hence, it moves from itself the 
perceiver. But this is the beautiful; since orexis, considered according to its 
common acceptation, is nothing else than love; though love is a strenuous 
orexis. For the more and the less produce no alteration according to species; 
but the strenuous is intenseness alone. Further still, the pleasant is the 
attendant of orexis; but the pleasant is apparent beauty. For apparent good is 
benignant and lovely to all animals. But may not the beautiful be thus related 
to the good, according to indication? For, in the first place, the good is above 
idea; but the beautiful is the formal object of love; just as being is the formal 
object of knowledge. Orexis, however, differs in species from love. For, if 
orexis is assumed in common, it is extended to one common good. But, if the 
ends are separated, the powers also which hasten towards them must be 
separated. For the contact which, according to its idiom, is called friendship, 
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otha, and which makes a union with good, is one thing, and the power which 
harmonizes with this must be called desire, epeoiç; but the power which, 
according to indigence, urges the multitude is another; and a thing of this kind 
is denominated love, epwc, and hastens to the beautiful. - T. 


2 (See page 438, line 11d) In the Greek, - e&ty kar ĉıæbeoıv - All the 
differences between eġıç and dtaeatc are accurately shown by Aristotle in his 
Categories, cap. viii [8b25], and in his Metaphysics, lib. v, sec. 19 [1022b1]. In 
the sentence now before us, the difference between them is this: ĉeæðeoç 
Yuxns, an affection of the soul, is the soul’s present but transient state; e&tc 
Yutnc, a state of the soul, is the soul’s permanent affection. Thus we say of a 
man, that he is in a joyous state of mind, when the joy with which he is 
affected is of some standing, and is likely to continue: but of a man in whose 
soul joy is just now arisen, we say, that he is seized (that is, affected suddenly) 
with joy. And thus again we say that the mind is in a thoughtful state, when 
it has been for some time actually thinking, and is not easy to be diverted from 
thinking on: but when a thought arises suddenly within us, in an unthinking 
state of mind, and amidst the wanderings of fancy, usually mean habit and 
disposition. But the affinity between this their usual meaning, and that which 
they have in the passage now before us, will appear, from considering, that, as 
the soul acquires certain habits of acting, through frequently-repeated acts of the 
same kind, - so she is fixed in some certain state, through frequent impressions 
made on her where she is passive, or through frequent energies of her own 
where she is active; a state, to which those impressions from without, and those 
enerpies within, gradually lead her;- and also that, in like manner as some 
certain previous disposition of the soul is necessary to every single act which 
is voluntary, so is it also necessary to the receiving of every impression from 
without, and to the performing of every energy within. - S. 


3 (See page 439, line 12b) Why is Pleasure, says Olympiodorus, a Goddess, 
according to Philebus? May we not say, As that which is the object of desire, 
and as an end? But why is Venus a Goddess? Shall we say, As lovely? Perhaps 
they are Goddesses, because they are both concerned in the procreations of 
animals, the one as a presiding power, the other as a passion. Why, too, is’ 
Pleasure not considered as a Goddess by any of the ancients?! Because, says 
Proclus, it neither is a precedaneous good, nor immediately beautiful, nor has 
a middle subsistence, and different from both these. We must say, however, 
that Pleasure, according to Iamblichus, is a Goddess, and is recognized in 
temples by Proclus the Laodicean. 


' Viz. by none of the Greek theologists. 
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Again, no one of the ancients says that Venus is Pleasure. What then is the 
reason of this? May we not say, that it ts because Venus has a copulative 
power, and that a certain pleasure follows copulation? And also, that this 
pleasure is accompanied with much of the deformed? Venus, however, is 
beautiful, not only that Venus which 1s divine, but that also which belongs to 
nature. And in theology, the idiom of Venus is different from that of 
Evdpoovrn, Delight. T. 


4 (See page 439, line 12c) Why does Socrates, says Olympiodorus, so much 
venerate the names of the Gods? Shall we say, Because formerly things adapted 
were consecrated to appropriate natures, and because it is unbecoming to move 
things immovable? or, that names are adapted to the nature of the Gods, 
according to what is said in the Cratylus” or, that these names are vocal 
images of the Gods, according to Democritus? But how does a worthy man 
fear? Either very properly the divine wrath; or this fear is a veneration, but 
not a certain passion attended with dread. I shall only observe, in addition to 
what is said by Olympiodorus, that this passage, among a multitude of others, 
proves, beyond all possibility of contradiction, that Socrates believed in the 
existence of divine beings, the immediate progeny of the ineffable cause of all, 
or, in other words, was a polytheist. -T. 


5 (See page 441, line 13d) The sense and the reasoning require a small 
alteration to be here made in the Greek copies of Plato, by reading, instead of 
TAC OMOLAC, - TAC OpotoTnTac, similitude, or rather ra opora, similes. - Similes 
of the kind here meant are by Aristotle, in his Art of Rhetoric, lib. ii, cap. 20, 
edit. Du Vall [1393b], justly styled ra Lwxparixa, Socratic, because frequently 
employed by Socrates. They are not such as those for which the imagination 
of a poet skims over all nature, to illustrate some things by superficial 
resemblances to them in other things: neither are they such as the memory of 
an orator ransacks all history for, to prove the certainty of some doubtful fact 
by examples on record, which agree with it in a few circumstances: but they 
are such as the reason of an accomplished master of dialectic chooses out from 
subjects near at hand, to prove the truth of some uncertain or controverted 
position, by the analogy it bears to some other truth which is obvious, and 
clear, and will be readily admitted. Such a simile, bearing the plainest and most 
striking analogy with what 1s to be proved, is actually produced, immediately 
after this preface to it, by Socrates. But not a word is there in what follows 
concerning similar pleasures; and raç opotac, alike or similar, cannot be joined 
with, or belong to, any preceding noun, beside ndovac. As to the word 
returning, in the present sentence, it refers to those similes produced before of 
colour and of figure. -S. 
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6 (See page 443, line 15b) This second question supposes the first question 
decided in favour of the true being of the monads. For, if universals are held 
to be only names, invented to denote unreal fancies or factitious notions, it is 
trifling and idle to inquire whence they derive stability; this being an affection, 
or property, of real beings only, - unless it be as merely nominal, notional, or 
fantastic, as those things are to which it is attributed. - The sentence now 
before us in the Greek is printed thus: mw¢ av ravTac, mav ExaoTHY ovoav aer 
Tv &œvmy, Kae pnTe ‘yeveoty punte odeOpovy xpoodexoperny, opwG ewa 
BeBaroTnta pray tavTnv. The Greek text must here be faulty; and, to make 
good sense of it, it is necessary to make a small alteration or two, - by reading 
exery instead of evar, and kar aury instead of ravrny. In translating this 
passage, we have presumed it ought to be so read; and the meaning, intended 
to be conveyed by it, we suppose to be this: - "it must needs seem strange, that 
distinct beings, not generated, some of them by others, but all equally eternal, 
without intercommunity or interchange between them, should, nevertheless, 
have one and the same nature, that of monad or unity, and one and the same 
property of their being, that of stability." -S. 


7 (See page 445, line 16c) This gift is the dialectic of Plato, of which we have 
given an ample account in the Introduction to, and Notes on, the Parmenides. 
I shall only observe at present, that this vertex of the sciences consists of four 
parts, viz. division, definition, demonstration, and analysis. Of these, the divisive 
art, says Olympiodorus, is connate with the progression of things; but the 
analytic with their conversion. And the definitive and demonstrative arts, which 
have a middle situation, are similar to the hypostasis, or subsisting nature of 
things. The definitive, however, is analogous to that hypostasis which subsists 
from itself; but the demonstrative to that which 1s suspended from its cause. - 
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8 (See page 445, line 16c) Prometheus, says Olympiodorus, does not produce 
good, as unfolding into light, but as a Titan. For he employs a providential 
care upon rational essences which proceed to the extremity, just as Epimetheus 
provides for irrational natures. For irrational natures proceed to a care of 
things subordinate, and having proceeded, distribute the whole of divine 
Providence. Again, the fire which Prometheus stole, and gave to men, is every 
anagogic essence and perfection, distributed through him to the last of things. 
Hence it is said to have been stolen, because an anagogic essence is deduced; but 
through him, because it is alone deduced Titanically, - but other Gods give 
subsistence to a form of this kind. 

Again, that every generated nature is one and many, is nothing wonderful; for 
these natures are partible, and participate of many habitudes; but how is this 
the case with every intelligible essence? In the first place, we may say that each 
is a monad, and also a number, according to the series of the monad; as, for 
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instance, the beautiful, and things beautiful. In the second place, that the 
monad is both that which it is, and all other things according to commixtion. 
In the third place, it both consists from the genera of being and one idiom. In 
the fourth place, the idiom is multiplied together with the many; but there is 
a certain impartible summit in all the many. In the fifth place, this summit is 
an united form, but there is also something in it above form. And, in the sixth 
place, this summit is at the same time the united, but not The One. Further 
still, as all things are from one and many, it is necessary that these two 
principles should be arranged prior to all things; the former being the cause to 
all things of unity, and the latter of multitude. They must likewise evidently 
be posterior to the first cause; for that is at once the cause of all things. 

Again, in the extremities of things infinite multitude is beheld, but in the 
summit a monad presubsists, according to every form. But infinite multitude 
would not be generated, unless in the monad which generates it an infinite 
power was preassumed. Nor would every individual in infinites be bounded, 
unless bound proceeded to the last of things. Progression subsists through all 
appropriate media, from the monad to infinite multitude. And, in the first 
place, this is seen in multitude capable of being participated. For progression 
is not immediately from The One to the infinite, but to two and three, and the 
following numbers. And, in the next place, the progression of bodies is of this 
kind, for it has no vacuum together with its variety. In the third place, the 
generative power of the monad being both one and many, at once generates all 
things according to the whole of itself; things secondary being always 
consequent to such as are prior. 

Further still, says Olympiodorus, the divisive method proceeds together with 
the progression of forms, not cutting off the continuity of subjection, nor 
introducing a vacuum, but proceeding through all the media, from the one to 
the infinite. The business of the divisive method is first to place The One every 
where before the many. Secondly, to place the finite before infinite multitude. 
Thirdly, always to define according to quantity, the lesser before the greater 
number. Fourthly, to omit no number of things which give completion to 
progression. Fifthly, to select numbers adapted to respective forms; the triadic, 
for instance, or the hebdomadic, to Minerva, and in a similar manner in all the 
rest. For different numbers proceed according to different forms; as also of the 
Gods, there are different numbers according to different Divinities. For of 
monads themselves, one progression is monadic, as that of the monad; another 
dyadic, as that of the dyad; and in a similar manner with the rest: so that there 
is not a division of all things into two. Sixthly, to divide through forms, but 
not through form and negation, according to the opinion of Aristotle: for no 
number is produced from form and negation. Seventhly, to produce every 
monad into division in its proper order, whether it be in that of bound, or in 
that of infinity: for each is every where. Ninthly, to produce things oppositely 
divided, according to antithesis, whether certain media are discovered, or not. 
Tenthly, not to leave the media in the extent (ev mp mħare). Eleventhly, to 
ascribe different numbers appropriately to different orders, as the number 
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twelve to supermundane natures, and the number seven to intellectuals. 
Twelfthly, to see where the lesser numbers are more excellent, and where they 
are subordinate, and in a similar manner with respect to the greater. For the 
mundane decad is subordinate to the supermundane duodecad; but the 
intellectual hebdomad is superior to it. 

Again, the analytic art is subordinate to the divisive: for the latter is from a 
cause, but the former from a sign; and the latter from on high surveys things 
more subordinate, but the former beholds downwards things on high; and the 
latter stops at nothing sensible, but the former at first stands in need of sense. 
Thus, the latter giving subsistence and producing, nearly makes the whole of 
the proceeding essence; but the former converting, confers on that which has 
proceeded a departure from the subordinate, and an adherence to the more 
excellent nature. On which account progression is more essential than 
conversion, and is therefore more excellent. So that procession is superior to 
conversion, and the essential to the anagogic. In the descent of the soul, 
however, since progression is here an apostasy from better natures, ascent 
which corresponds to conversion is better than progression or descent. - T. 


9 (See page 446, line 17b) In the Greek, the term used here, as well as just 
before, (where this translation hath the word voice, is pwin. It there signified 
articulated vocal sound, or speech: it here signifies musical sound of the voice, 
or vocal music. We see then that wrn, human voice, is by Plato supposed to 
be a common genus, divisible into those two sorts or species. It is expressly so 
laid down by Nicomachus, (Harmonic. Enchirid. p. 3, edit. Amst.) in these 
words:- Tyg avépwavng dwrncg ot aro tov IlvBaryopixov didaoxaderov duo 
EPAOKOV, WÇ EVOS YEVOUC, ELON VFAPXELV: KOAL TO EV OVVEXEÇ LOLWC WHopatoV: TO 
de Staornparxov. Such [writers concerning music] as came out of the 
Pythagorean School say, that of human voice [in general], as of one genus, there are 
two species. One of these two they properly named continuous, the other discrete. 
These two technical terms he afterward explains, by showing us that the 
continuous is that voice which we utter in discoursing and in reading; (and 
therefore, by Aristoxenus and by Euclid termed gwvy doyexn:) and that the 
discrete is the voice issued out of our mouths in singing; (and thence termed 
pwr pedwdcxn:) for, in this latter case, every single sound is distinguished by. 
a certain or measured tone of the voice. The same division of pwy is laid 
down, and a similar account of it is given, by Aristoxenus in Harmonic. 
Element. p. 8 & 9, edit. Amst. -S. 


10 (See page 446, line 17d) Homotony of sound is made when a string of 
some stringed instrument of music, having the same degree of tension with a 
similar string of some other, yields, in conjunction with it, the same musical 
tone; or when two different voices utter at the same time musical sounds, 
neither of which is more acute, or more grave, than the other. In both cases, 
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the sameness of the sound is also termed opopwra: for pwm, voice, is 
(metaphorically) attributed to all musical instruments; (see Nicomachus, p. 5 
and 6) as, on the other hand, tone is (by an easy metaphor) attributed to the 
human voice, modulated by the will in the trachea, or aspera arteria: for this 
natural wind-instrument, in English aptly named the wind-pipe, while it 
transmits the air breathed out from the lungs, receives any degree of tension it 
is capable of, at the pleasure of the mind. In like manner, a repetition of the 
same tone from a single human voice, as well as from a single monochord, is 
termed a monotony. - S. 


11 (See page 446, line 17d) An interval is the distance [or difference xara 
torov, with regard to place] between any two musical sounds, (between that 
which is acute relatively to the other, and that other which is relatively a 
grave,) however near together they may be, or however remote from each 
other, on any scale of music. In proportion to the nearness or remoteness of 
these two sounds, the interval between them is, in mathematical language, said 
to be small or great; that is, it is short or long. So that different musical 
intervals, like all other different distances from place to place, essentially differ 
one from another in magnitude or length. And on this essential difference are 
founded all the other diversities of the intervals. 

The bounds of each interval are those two musical sounds, from either of 
which there is made an immediate step or transition to the other. Of all 
musical sounds the three principal were: vray the most grave, vnm the most 
acute, and peon the middle between those other two, on the most ancient scale 
of music; which consisted of only seven sounds, produced by striking on the 
same number of strings, all of different lengths. We account those three just 
now mentioned the principal, because the first and easiest division of any 
quantity, whether it be continuous or discrete, is into two equal parts, or 
halves: the most distinguishable points or bounds of it, therefore, however ıt 
be afterwards subdivided, are the two extremes and the middle. Accordingly 
Plato, in his 4th book De Republica, edit. Cantab. p. 314, speaking of the ream, 
the vrar, and the peon, the highest, the lowest, and the middle sound in 
music, calls them opovç TpeÇ appomac, the three bounds of harmony; and likens 
to them the three most evidently distinguished parts of the soul, - the rational 
part, the highest; the concupiscible, the lowest; and the irascible, between them 
both. 

A system is a composition of three or more musical sounds; or (what amounts 
to the same thing) it is an extent, comprehending two or more intervals. Of 
these systems the general diversities are laid down by Aristides, p. 15 & seq. 
But in his definition of a system (as it is printed) an important error deserves 
notice. For we there read - xActovwy n dvoiy, more than two: instead of which 
we ought to read - dvow n TAcerovwy, two or more; or else - xAELcovwy n Evoc, 
more than one: which last are the very words used by Aristoxenus, Euclid, and 
Gaudentius, in their definitions of a system. The error probably arose from 
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some manuscript copy of Aristides happening to be not easily legible in this 
place. The transcriber of it, therefore, we suppose, consulted Baccheius; who 
in his definition of a system useth the words - xAecovwy n dvortv. These words 
are right indeed in Baccheius, because they are by him applied to ¢60yyw», 
musical sounds, agreeably to our first definition; but they would be wrong in 
Aristides, where he is speaking, not of #@oyywr, but of dtacmparwr, the 
intervals of those sounds, agreeably to our second definition. On the many 
diversities and variations to be made in so large a field of systems, are founded 
those many different forms, figures, or modes of harmony, or sorts of tunes, 
(the Greek writers call them edn, poppar, oxnpata, Tporo and Toroi apporac) 
the general kinds of which, according to Aristides, p. 25, are these - the Doric, 
the Phrygian, and the Lydian. If this be true, all the other modes are to be 
considered as subordinate to these three; and indeed they seem, some of them, 
to be intensions, others to be remissions, and others to be mixtures, of those 
the more moderate and simple. - S. 


12 (See page 446, line 17d) The word appoma, harmony, was used in 
different senses by the old Grecian writers. We learn from Nicomachus, that 
the most ancient writers on music gave the name of harmony to that most 
perfect consonance, the diapason. Aristoxenus and Euclid mean, by the term 
harmony, that kind of melody which is called enharmonic. Plato and Aristotle, 
when they speak of harmony in the singular number, without the addition of 
an epithet denoting the sort, mean by that term the idea which is commonly 
now-a-days expressed by the term music; probably, because it was the first 
discovered of those sciences, as well as the first invented of those arts, which 
were anciently comprehended together in one general idea, expressed in one 
word, and termed music. But when the same great philosophers speak of 
harmonies in the plural number, they mean those different forms or modes of 
harmony whose specific differences depend on the different systems, or on the 
different order of those systems of which they are severally composed. To the 
term harmony in this latter sense only, (as it signifies a mode of harmony,) 
agrees the following definition of it, given us by Theo, and, long after him, by 
Psellus:- Appoua ceon avaTnpatuv avvtatic. A harmony (not harmony in 
general) is a composition (or an ordering together) of systems. On this definition 
Bouillaud, in his Notes to Theo, p. 250, judiciously observes, - Vocat hic 
harmoniam quos alii appellant rporouc seu rovouc. On this subject we shall only 
observe further, that the synthesis of harmony, presented to us by Plato, in the 
whole passage now before us, beginning from simple ¢@oyyor, or musical 
sounds, (which are the elements or primary constituent parts of harmony,) is 
exactly the same, and proceeds in the same order, with that synthesis which is 
taught by all the ancient Greek writers on music: one proof among many, this, 
of Plato’s knowledge in the theory of music. Agreeably to which observation, 
Plutarch, in his Treatise repe Movorxyc, informs us, that Plato applied his mind 
closely to the science of music; having attended the Lectures of Draco the 
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Athenian, and those of Metellus of Agrigentum. Or if we suppose that Plato, 
in this part of the present dialogue, did no more than faithfully record the 
doctrine of Socrates, our supposition is very justifiable; for Socrates in his old 
age studied music under Connus. - S. 


13 (See page 446, line 17d) That is, such relations and proportions, (or, to 
make use of musical terms,) such steps and transitions, intervals and bounds, 
systems and compositions, in the motions of the body, and in words, as are 
analogous to the affections of musical sounds, called by those very names. The 
Greek word, which we have rendered into English by the word affections, in 
the passage of Plato now before us is an, and, translated literally, signifies 
passions. For, whatever situation, condition, or circumstance, any being or 
thing is placed in by some other, - or by its relation to some other, - in 
whatever way it is acted on, or affected by, that other, - such situation, &c of 
the being or thing so placed, so acted on, or so affected, was by the Greek 
philosophers termed a waBoc, passion of such being; because in that respect the 
being is passive. - S. I shall only observe, in addition to what Mr Sydenham has 
said, that the word passion always signifies, both with Plato and Aristotle, a 


participated property of any being. -T. 


14 (See page 448, line 18b) In the Greek of this passage, as it is printed by 
Aldus and by Stephens, we here read - pwrnç per ov, dOoyyou ĉe peTexovTa 
nvoç: - a reading which may be tolerably well supported by what soon follows. 
But the margin of the first Basil edition of Plato has suggested to us a reading, 
in which appears a distinction more obvious and plain than there is between 
pwn and ġhoyyoç, voice and sound of the voice. For, in that margin, we are 
directed to read the word ovra (found, perhaps, in some manuscript copy of 
Plato) immediately after the word @wvyc, and before the words pe» ov, in this 
sentence. Now these two words pwrnç ovra, put together, very little differ 
from ġwrnevraæ, a word which gives to this part of the sentence a meaning quite 
agreeable to the tenor of the whole of it, and to the language of all 
grammarians. -S. 


15 (See page 448, line 18c) Socrates, by expressing himself in this manner, 
concerning the general name of this third sort of letters, as if it were then 
newly given them at Athens, seems to disapprove it. Perhaps the ancient term 
oupgdwva, consonants, - aterm applied by the new grammarians to the nuidwra, 
semi-vowels, as well as to the adwvra, mutes, - was, in his judgment, properly 
applicable to those letters only which yield of themselves no sound at all. For 
mutes, as they are called, cannot be pronounced even imperfectly and 
obscurely, as semi-vowels can, without the concurrence of some vowel, some 
sound perfectly vocal. - S. 
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16 (See page 448, line 17c) In the Greek, - ad@@Ooyya kar adwra: - evidently 
meaning such as are neither vowels nor semi-vowels. It should seem, therefore, 
that by pwm Plato meant a perfect and clear vocal sound, such as we utter in 
pronouncing a vowel singly; and that by @8oyyo¢ he meant that imperfect and 
obscure sound of the voice made in the forming and pronouncing of a semi- 
vowel, unaided by a vowel. Now if this be true, then may the printed reading 
of that passage, to which belongs note 14 above, be justified. Aristotle, 
however, who treats of this subject in his Poetics, cap. 20, recognizes not any 
such distinction between gwyn and P@oyyoc: for he attributes pwr axovorn, 
a vocal sound, such as may be heard, to the semi-vowels no less than to the 
vowels; and states the difference between these two sorts of letters thus:- The 
voice in uttering the vowels proceeds avev xpooBodnc, that is, it makes no 
allision against any parts of the mouth, those upper organs of speech, so as to 
be impeded in its free and full exit: but the expressing of the semi-vowels is 
pera: XpooBoAn<, the voice in uttering them makes such allision, and meets with 
some degree of resistance by the allision it is, indeed, articulated; but by the 
resistance, the passages through the mouth being straitened, it becomes weaker, 
and is diminished, - except it be in some syllable; for here a vowel will never 
fail to assist in the delivery, by giving the voice a free passage into the air. 
Now Aristotle is indisputably right in attributing to a semi-vowel, by itself, 
pwvny, vocem, a vocal sound: but his learned commentator Victorius is equally 
right in giving to this vocal sound the epithets obscura, tenuis and exilis; since 
it is but half of the full and whole vowel-sound: and Plato may fairly be 
allowed to distinguish the half-sound by a particular name, and to call it 
pboyyoc. But we know not how to agree with him, if he says that a semi- 
vowel does not partake of the vowel-sound; because the half of any thing 
whatever seems to partake, to be a part, or to have a share of its whole. For 
this reason it is that we incline to that emendation of the printed Greek text 
proposed in note 14. - S. 


17 (See page 451, line 20d) The desirable, says Olympiodorus, proceeds from 
the intelligible father;' the sufficient from power; and the perfect from the 
paternal intellect. In reality, however, perfection is the third from essence: for 
the middle is life. But if this be true, it is evident that the end is different from 
perfection; for the latter is the last; but the former the first, to which essence, 
life, and intellect, and therefore all things converge. So that in every form, in 
a similar manner, the end will be the summit, and that which connectedly 
contains the whole; but perfection will be the third, subsisting after essence and 
life: for it is necessary that a thing should be, and should live, that it may 
become perfect. 


’ That is, from the summit of the intelligible order. - See the Parmenides. 


Again, the perfect is spread under the sufficient, in the same manner as the full 
under the superfull, and the sufficient under the desirable. For things when full 
excite to desire. The first end, likewise, is above the desirable, the sufficient, and 
the perfect. For that is simple and ineffable; and hence Socrates does not say 
that it is composed from the elements; but that these elements possess 
indefinitely a portion of The Good. It is better, however, to call the 
coordinated common contraction (ouvvatpeua) of the three a portion of the 
good, though this is anonymous. For The Good is all things, and not only 
these three; nor is it alone the end, but is truly all things prior to all. Besides, 
the end which 1s now the object of consideration is knowable, so that there will 
be another end more common than this. -T. 


18 (See page 455, line 23c) Proclus, in Platon. Theol. [TTS vol. VII, p. 189], 
observes, that Plato here, according to the theology of his country, establishes 
two principles after The One. And, according to Philolaus, the nature of beings 
is connected from things bounded and things infinite. If beings, therefore, 
subsist from bound and the infinite, it is evident that these two must be prior 
to beings, or, in other words, must be superessential. Hence, as bound and the 
infinite are superessential, Socrates with great propriety says that "God has 
exhibited them.” For their procession from the highest God is ineffable, and 
they may be rather said to be arcane manifestations from him than his 
productions. Mr. Sydenham, from being unacquainted with the sublime 
theology of the Greeks, has totally mistaken the profound meaning of this 
passage in his translation, which is as follows:- "The Gods, we said, have shown 
us the infinite of things, and also their bound." For the original is tov 6eoyr 
eheyouev ROV, TO pev axecpov erkat TWV OVTWH, TO OE KEPAC. 

Should it be asked, says Olympiodorus, how the two elements bound and 
infinity are better than that which is mixed, since these two elements are the 
principles of being; we reply, that these principles must be considered as total 
orders more simple than that which is mixt; and that secondary principles 
proceed from these two, in the first mixt, which are subordinate to the mixt, 
in the same manner as elements are every where subordinate to that which 1s 
composed from them. 

Again, neither is perfect separation in the second! order: for the fabrication 
of form first pertains to intellect; and the first intellect is pure intellect. Hence, 
Iamblichus says that the monads of forms subsist in this, meaning by monads 
that which is unseparated in every form. On this account it is intellectual as 
in intellectuals, and is the cause of formal essence, just as the second is the cause 
of life, and the third of the fabrication of form in intellectuals. 


t The reader must remember that the intelligible order consists of being, life, and 
intellect, and that each of these receives a triadic division. - See the Notes on the 
Parmenides. 
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Again, the egg, the paternal intellect, occult number; and, in short, that which 
is the third from bound, respectively signify the third God, according to 
theologists, and consequently each is the same as that which is mixt from 
bound and infinity. 

Further still, the one principle which gives subsistence to, and is the end of, 
all things, contains the final as superior to the producing; for hypostasis is 
through the ends. But the first principle is both these according to The One: 
and the two principles bound and infinity according to the producing cause. 

Again, Socrates establishing that which is mixt as a certain cause of union, the 
cause of separation is also investigated. This cause, however, will be the 
difference which subsists after the intelligible, as we learn from the 
Parmenides.) For the intelligible is united alone. But it would be better to 
make The One the cause of all things; bound the cause of union; infinite of 
separation; and the mixt that which participates of both. Observe, too, that the 
more and the less are every where, but in intelligibles according to a superior 
and inferior degree of power. - T. 


19 (See page 465, line 30b) In the Greek of this passage we read - Wuyny re 
NOPEXOV KO GWA okar epror. - Ficinus translates the two last words of it 
thus:- "dum imprimit umbram." But this being obscure, an error in the Greek 
manuscripts was justly suspected by the subsequent translators, Cornarius and 
Serranus; the former of whom proposes instead of oxar to read vyecav; and the 
latter imagines that we should read owpaoxay as one word. Grynzus and 
Bembo never attempt an emendation of the printed Greek, even where it is 
most apparently erroneous. And Mons. Grou has taken the easy way of not 
translating the two last words. But all the difficulty vanishes, if, instead of 
oxtav we read oxnvoc, a tabernacle or tent; a word metaphorically used by the 
Pythagoreans to signify the human body, as being but a slight temporary 
dwelling for the soul. See Timzus the Locrian, in several passages; and a 
fragment of Ocellus the Lucanian, de Lege, in Stobeus’s Eclogæ Phys. cap. 16. 
See also Æschines the Socratic, p. 128, edit. Horrei; the Greek index to which 
will furnish the learned reader with examples of the same metaphor, used by 
several Greek writers in the succeeding ages. -S. 


20 (See page 476, line 36d) We cannot conceive to what purpose this 
compliment to Protarchus is here introduced, unless it be by way of a simile; 
to represent the dignity and excellence of the matters before discussed; and, by 
reminding Protarchus of his illustrious birth, to signify to him, - that, as he 
ought not to degenerate from his ancestors, so neither ought any new matters 
to be brought upon the carpet, if, in their weight and value, they fall short of 
those which have preceded. Perhaps also an intimation is thus given by Plato 
to his readers, that one of the subjects of inquiry just now mentioned by 
Socrates, - that concerning opinions, - immediately related to that other 
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concerning pleasures, as to their truth or falsehood. In the Greek of this 
passage, it is probable that the printed reading xervov Tov avdpoc is erroneous; 
and that Plato wrote xAecrov avdpoc; but that, in after ages, a reader of some 
manuscript copy of this dialogue, where instead of xNecrov was written xdeuvou, 
(and Heschius interprets kħeivoç by the more usual terms evdofo¢, ovopaotoc,) 
on collating it with another MS. copy, where he found xXerrou written, wrote 
rov in the margin of the former copy, opposite to the syllable vov, with which, 
perhaps, a new line began; that afterwards a transcriber of this copy received 
rov into the text of his own transcript, just before avdpoc, supposing it to be 
a word casually omitted in the former copy; and that, last of all, when «Xecvou 
rov avdpog was discovered to be a solecism in the Greek syntaxis, xXeuvou, a 
word very uncommon, was easily changed into xecvov, and the construction was 
thus purified. -S. 


21 (See page 476, line 36e) In the Greek we read only, - Wevderc, ar 5° 
adnberg ovr eov ndovar. All the translators of Plato into other languages justly 
suppose this sentence to be imperfect in the beginning of it; but in their way 
of supplying the words omitted, it is nothing more than a repetition of the 
question proposed before, without any new additional matter. Socrates, in fact, 
is now entering on a proof of the distinction between the true pleasures and the 
false: and we presume, that he here builds his proof on that prime axiom on 
which is founded all demonstration, viz. "Things cannot be what they are, and 
yet different from what they are, at the same time." In the passage, therefore, 
now before us, it seems probable that the sentence, to be made agreeable to the 
sense of it, is to be completed thus, - AAnOerc an pev Wevderc, Wevdero ar ô' 
adnOeig, ovk ecocy ndovac. The error of omitting the first words is easy to be 
accounted for. -S. 


22 (See page 497, line 51b) Of pleasures, says Olympiodorus, those that 
excite a vehement agitation are such as are attended with pain, but the energetic 
alone are such as are beheld in a perfect animal when energizing. Again, of 
pure pleasures, the corporeal are such as the vision of commensurate light; 
those pertaining to the soul are such as result from the speculation and 
apprehension of a certain intelligible; but those which belong to both, viz. to 
body and soul, are such as those of health, in which the soul also rejoices; the 
pleasure in this case beginning from the motion of the soul, but descending as 


far as to the body. -T. 


23 (See page 501, line 53e) This whole sentence in all the editions of the 
Greek is thus printed, - Tovrotg rowwuy eotxora vow ovat, dv’ adda (nret, Karo 
tavta OOM EVOPEY ELvat TO TPLTOY ETEpy. - A sentence quite unintelligible to 
us. Mons. Grou very justly apprehends some error in the text. We presume, 
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that this sensible and elegant translator never saw the emendation proposed by 
Cornarius; for that, otherwise, he would have embraced it, and have made his 
version, as we have ours, agreeable to that emendation: which is no more than 
a change of the last word - erep into owrmpt. The sentence, thus amended, 
concludes with this proverbial saying, - the third to the saviour. It was a form 
of words anciently used at the feast of every victor in the Olympic games, 
when he made an accustomed libation out of the third cup or glass, Au owrypt, 
to Jupiter, in his character of saviour in all difficulties and dangers. A speech so 
well known to all the Grecians, easily passed into a proverb: and it is alluded 
to as such by Plato in his Charmides,"®™ in his Republic,“™! and in his Seventh 
Epistle.0*4) -S, 


24 (See page 512, line 61c) There are Gods, says Olympiodorus, that preside 
over temperament; over the physical and mundane, Vulcan; but over the 
psychical and supermundane, Bacchus. The mingling idiom, indeed, proceeds 
as far as to the last hyparxis. Thus, for instance, Vulcan being the leader of 
physical temperament, first produces this idiom in himself; afterwards, in the 
mundane intellect which presides over nature; in the third place, in a soul of 
this kind, in a similar manner; and lastly, in the physical world according to 
hyparxis. In like manner, Bacchus unfolding in himself the principle of 
psychical temperament after a divine manner, in the next place establishes this 
in intellect intellectually, according to hyparxis in soul, and in a binding mode 
in the animated body. And still higher than these, Jupiter is the principle of 
intellectual temperament. There are also other principles of temperament more 
partial than Bacchus and Vulcan. Plato mentions these two, as being about to 
mingle all the supermundane and mundane mixtures; but he omits the Jovian 
temperament, as being superior to the things proposed in this dialogue. -T. 


25 (See page 518, line 65a) The one principle of all things, says 
Olympiodorus, presides over every thing, according to that which he is. 
Hence, the light proceeding from him 1s truth, and subsists as the object of 
desire to all things. On this account, too, this light is the first beauty, the cause 
of things beautiful, bounding every thing in its proper measure; and hence it~ 
is celebrated as measure. Again, the one principle is not a contracted 
comprehension of the three monads, beauty, symmetry, and truth: for it is the 
cause of all things. But that which is mixed 1s the contraction of all things, as 
the end, and not as the contraction of essences; so that the one principle may 
be more justly denominated the end of ends. Again, the three monads subsist 
arcanely in the first principle; unically, and according to one, in bound; 
multiformly, and as it were according to the parturition of separation, in 
infinity; but according to the first separation, though not perfectly divided, nor 
yet intellectually, in the third God, who ts the cause of the mixed, so far as it 
is mixed. Again, The Good is analogous to truth: for the good to every thing 


is to be that which it in reality is; but the just is analogous to symmetry. For 
this is the measure of that which pertains to every thing, in the same manner 
as the commensurate. Further still, Iamblichus says, that the three monads 
proceeding from The Good adorn intellect; but it is immanifest what intellect, 
whether that which subsists after life, or the paternal intellect which is 
celebrated in essence. Besides, in the Orphic writings, these three monads 
become apparent in the mythological egg. The followers of Syrianus, however, 
make a division, and survey truth in the frst being, as being perfectly replete 
with that which it is, and in no respect admitting in itself non-being. But they 
survey beauty in /ife, as being prolific, and rejoicing in progressions. For, after 
that which is perfectly without separation, life introduces a parturition, as it 
were, of separation. And they contemplate symmetry in intellect, because in 
this forms are first separated and harmoniously coordinated. You may also 
divide them into the principles after the one principle of all things. For you 
may justly ascribe truth to bound; beauty to infinity, through its progression; 
and symmetry to that which ts mixed. 

Proclus, in Theol. Plat. [TTS vol. VOI, p. 198], observes, "that Iamblichus 
appears to him to have bounded the intelligible in these three monads, 
symmetry, truth, and beauty; and through these to have unfolded the 
intelligible Gods in the Platonic theology." He adds, “it ts also apparent why 
Socrates speaks of this triad as subsisting in the vestibules of The Good. (See p. 
467.) For that which is primarily being, in consequence of its union with The 
Good, participates of this triad. Hence, because The Good is the measure of all 
things, the first being is commensurate. Because The Good is prior to being, the 
first being truly subsists. And because the former is desirable, the latter shines 
forth as the beautiful itself." -T. 


26 (See page 521, line 67b) Porphyry, in his Treatise repi axoxng euyvxwr, 
lib. iii, sec. 1. writes thus: Lwxpatn¢ xpos rovç noovny dkapdioBynrouvras evar 
TO TEAOC, OVD’ AV KAVTEC, EDN, VEG KaL TPAryoL TOUT GUvaLvoLEY, KeLGOnoEaOau 
av ev Twn eof To Eevdaipov nuwy karodba, EOT’ AY VOUS EV TAÇ KAOL KPATY. 
"To certain persons who were disputing on this point, - whether pleasure was 
the ultimate end of man, Socrates said that, were all the swine and goats in the 
world to join in applauding this man, (the advocate for pleasure) yet he should 
never be persuaded that human happiness consisted in being pleased, so long as 
mind excelled and prevailed in all things.” If Porphyry in this alluded to the 
very emphatical passage in Plato now before us, he seems to have improved the 
force of it not a little; unless, in his copy of this dialogue, he read avec Kai 
rparyou instead of Boeg xar exwor. -S. 


THE 
SECOND ALCIBIADES 


A DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


PRAYER 


INTRODUCTION 


The Second Alcibiades, which in the supposed time of it is subsequent 
to the first of the same name, is on a subject which ranks among the 
most important to a rational being; for with it is connected piety, which 
is the summit of virtue. Hence, as all nations in the infinity of time 
past have believed in the existence of certain divine powers superior to 
man, who beneficently provide for all inferior natures, and defend them 
from evil; so likewise they worshipped these powers by numerous 
religious rites, of which prayer formed no inconsiderable part. The 
exceptions, indeed, to this general belief of mankind are so few that they 
do not deserve to be noticed. For we may say, with the elegant 
Maximus Tyrius,’ that, "if through the whole of time there have been 
two or three atheists, they were grovelling and insensate men, whose 
eyes wandered, whose ears were deceived, whose souls were mutilated, 
a race irrational, barren, and useless, resembling a timid lion, an ox 
without horns, a bird without wings." All others, as well those engaged 
in public affairs, as philosophers who explored the hidden causes of 
things, most constantly believed that there were Gods, viz. one first 
ineffable source of all things, and a multitude of divine powers 
proceeding from, and united with, him; and always endeavoured to 
render these divine natures propitious, by sacrifice and prayer. Hence, 
the Chaldeans among the Assyrians, the Brahmins among the Indians, 
the Druids among the Gauls, the Magi among the Persians, and the tribe 
of priests among the Egyptians, constantly applied themselves to the 
worship of Divinity, and venerated and adored the Gods by various 
sacred ceremonies, and ardent and assiduous prayers. 

As the leading design, therefore, of the following dialogue is to show 
the great importance of prayer, I persuade myself, that I cannot do any 
thing more illustrative of this design, or more beneficial to the reader, 
than to present him with the divinely luminous conceptions of 
Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus, and Hierocles on prayer, together with 
what the pseudo Dionysius has stolen from the Platonic philosophers on 
this subject. As these observations never yet appeared in any modern 
language, and as they are not to be equalled in any other writer for their 
profundity and sublimity, I trust no apology will be requisite for their 


’ In his Dissertation What God is according to Plato. See TTS vol. VI, p. 7. 
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length. Previous to their insertion, therefore, I shall only give the 
following definition of prayer, viz. that it is a certain force supernally 
imparted to the soul, elevating and conjoining her to Divinity, and 
which always unites in a becoming manner secondary with primary 
natures. 

Porphyry then observes, that prayer especially pertains to worthy 
men, because it is a conjunction with a divine nature. But the similar 
loves to be united to the similar. And a worthy man is most similar to 
the Gods. Since those also that cultivate virtue are enclosed in body as 
in a prison, they ought to pray to the Gods that they may depart from 
hence. Besides, as we are like children torn from our parents, it is 
proper to pray that we may return to the Gods, as to our true parents: 
and because those that do not think it requisite to pray, and convert 
themselves to more excellent natures, are like those that are deprived of 
their fathers and mothers. To which we may add, that as we are a part 
of the universe, it is fit that we should be in want of it: for a conversion 
to the whole imparts safety to every thing. Whether, therefore, you 
possess virtue, it is proper that you should invoke that which causally 
comprehends? the whole of virtue. For that which is all-good will also 
be the cause to you of that good which it is proper for you to possess. 
Or whether you explore some corporeal good, there is a power in the 
world which connectedly contains every body. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the perfect should thence be derived to the parts of the universe. 
Thus far Porphyry, who was not without reason celebrated by posterior 
philosophers for his tepoxpexn vonpata, or conceptions adapted to 
sacred concerns. 

Let us now attend to Iamblichus,! whom every genuine Platonist will 
acknowledge to have been justly surnamed the divine. 

As prayers, through which sacred rites receive their perfect 
consummation and vigour, constitute a great part of sacrifice, and as 
they are of general utility to religion, and produce an indissoluble 
communion between the Divinities and their priests, it is necessary that 
we should mention a few things concerning their various species and 


t Vide Procl. in Tim. p. 64. -T. 


+ The word used by Porphyry here is xpoetAngoc, which always signifies in Platonic 
writings causal comprehension; or the occult and indistinct prior to the actual and 
separate subsistence of things. After this manner numbers subsist causal in the monad. - 


T. 


5 De Myst. sec. 5, cap. 26. -T. 
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wonderful effects. For prayer is of itself a thing worthy to be known, 
and gives greater perfection to the science concerning the Gods. I say, 
therefore, that the first species of prayer is collective, producing a contact 
with Divinity, and subsisting as the leader and light of knowledge. But 
the second 1s the bond of consent and communion with the Gods, exciting 
them to a copious communication of their benefits prior to the energy 
of speech, and perfecting the whole of our operations previous to our 
intellectual conceptions. But the third and most perfect species of prayer 
is the seal of ineffable union with the Divinities, in whom it establishes all 
the power and authority of prayer: and thus causes the soul to repose in 
the Gods, as in a divine and never-failing port. But from these three 
terms, in which all the divine measures are contained, suppliant 
adoration not only conciliates to us the friendship of the Gods, but 
supernally extends to us three fruits, being, as it were, three Hesperian 
apples of gold.’ The frst pertains to illumination; the second, to a 
communion of operation; but through the energy of the third we receive 
a perfect plenitude of divine fre. And sometimes, indeed, supplication 
precedes; like a forerunner, preparing the way before the sacrifice appears. 
But sometimes it intercedes as a mediator: and sometimes accomplishes the 
end of sacrificing. No operation, however, in sacred concerns can 
succeed without the intervention of prayer. Lastly, the continual 
exercise of prayer nourishes the vigour of our intellect, and renders the 
receptacles of the soul far more capacious for the communications of the 
Gods. It likewise is the divine key which unfolds to men the penetralia 
of the Gods; accustoms us to the splendid rivers of supernal light; in a 
short time perfects our inmost recesses, and disposes them for the 
ineffable embrace and contact of the Gods; and does not desist till it 
raises us to the summit of all. It likewise gradually and silently draws 
upwards the manners of our soul, by divesting them of every thing 
foreign from a divine nature, and clothes us with the perfections of the 
Gods. Besides this, 1t produces an indissoluble communion and 
friendship with Divinity, nourishes a divine love, and enflames the 
divine part of the soul. Whatever is of an opposing and contrary nature 
in the soul it expiates and purifies; expels whatever is prone to 
generation, and retains any thing of the dregs of mortality in its ethereal 
and splendid spirit; perfects a good hope and faith concerning the 
reception of divine light; and in one word, renders those by whom it is 


' This particular respecting the apples of gold is added from the version of Scutellius, 
who appears to have made his translation of Iamblichus from a more perfect manuscript 
than that which was used by Gale. -T. 
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employed the familiars and domestics of the Gods. If such, then, are the 


advantages of prayer, and such its connection with sacrifice, does it not 
appear from hence, that the end of sacrifice is a conjunction with the 
demiurgus of the world? And the benefit of prayer is of the same extent 
with the good which is conferred by the demiurgic causes on the race 
of mortals. Again, from hence the anagogic, perfective, and replenishing 
power of prayer appears; likewise how it becomes efficacious and unific, 
and how it possesses a common bond imparted by the Gods. And in 
the third and last place, it may easily be conceived from hence how 
prayer and sacrifice mutually corroborate, and confer on each other a 
sacred and perfect power in divine concerns. 

The following translation (from p.64) of Proclus on the Timzus, 
containing the doctrine of Iamblichus on prayer, with the elucidations 
of Proclus, may be considered as an excellent commentary on the 
preceding observations. 

All beings are the progeny of the Gods, by whom they are produced 
without a medium, and in whom they are firmly established. For the 
progression of things which perpetually subsist and cohere from 
permanent causes, is not alone perfected by a certain continuation, but 
immediately subsists from the Gods, from whence all things are 
generated, however distant they may be from the Divinities: and this is 
no less true, even though asserted of matter itself. For a divine nature 
is not absent from any thing, but is equally present to all things. Hence, 
though you consider the last of beings, in these also you will find 
Divinity: for The One is every where; and in consequence of its absolute 
dominion, every thing receives its nature and coherence from the Gods. 
But as all things proceed, so likewise they are not separated from the 
Gods, but radically abide in them, as the causes and sustainers of their 
existence: for where can they recede, since the Gods primarily 
comprehend all things in their embrace? For whatever is placed as 
separate from the Gods has not any kind of subsistence. But all beings 
are contained by the Gods, and reside in their natures after the manner 
of a circular comprehension. Hence, by a wonderful mode of . 
subsistence, all things proceed, and yet are not, nor indeed can be, 
separated from the Gods; (for all generated natures, when torn from 
their parents, immediately recur to the wide-spreading immensity of 
non-being,) but they are after a manner established in the divine natures: 
and, in fine, they proceed in themselves, but abide in the Gods. But 
since in consequence of their progression it is requisite that they should 
be converted, and return, and imitate the egress and conversion of the 
Gods to their ineffable cause, that the natures, thus disposed, may again 
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be contained by the Gods, and the first unities, according to a telesiurgic, 
or perfective triad, they receive from hence a certain secondary 
perfection, by which they may be able to convert themselves to the 
goodness of the Gods; that after they have rooted their principle in the 
Divinities, they may again, by conversion, abide in them, and form as 
it were a circle, which originates from, and terminates in, the Gods. All 
things, therefore, both abide in, and convert themselves to, the Gods; 
receiving this power from the Divinities, together with twofold symbols 
according to essence: the one, that they may abide there; but the other, 
that having proceeded, they may convert themselves: and this we may 
easily contemplate, not only in souls, but also in inanimate natures. For 
what else ingenerates in these a sympathy with other powers but the 
symbols which they are allotted by nature, some of which contract a 
familiarity with this and some with that series of Gods? For nature 
supernally depending from the Gods, and being distributed from their 
orders, impresses also in bodies the symbols of her familiarity with the 
Divinities. In some, indeed, inserting solar symbols, but in others lunar, 
and in others again the occult characters of some other God. And these, 
indeed, convert themselves to the Divinities: some as it were to the 
Gods simply, but others as to particular Gods; nature thus perfecting her 
progeny according to different peculiarities of the Gods. The Demiurgus 
of the universe, therefore, by a much greater priority, impressed these 
symbols in souls, by which they might be able to abide in themselves, 
and again convert themselves to the sources of their being: through the 
symbol of unity, conferring on them stability; but through intellect 
affording them the power of conversion. 
And to this conversion prayer is of the greatest utility: for it conciliates 
the beneficence of the Gods through those ineffable symbols which the 
father of the universe has disseminated in souls. It likewise unites those 
who pray with those to whom prayer is addressed; copulates the 
intellect of the Gods with the discourses of those who pray; excites the 
will of those who perfectly comprehend good, and produces in us a firm 
persuasion, that they will abundantly impart to us the beneficence which 
they contain: and lastly, it establishes in the Gods whatever we possess. 
But to a perfect and true prayer there is required, first, a knowledge of 
all the divine orders to which he who prays approaches: for neither will 
any one accede in a proper manner, unless he intimately beholds their 
distinguishing properties: and hence it is that the Oracle’ admonishes, 
"that a fiery intellection obtains the first order in sacred veneration.” But 


t Viz. one of the Chaldean Oracles [TTS vol. VII, p. 44} -T. 
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afterwards there is required a conformation of our life with that which 
is divine; and this accompanied with all purity, chastity, discipline, and 
order. For thus while we present ourselves to the Gods, they will be 
provoked to beneficence; and our souls will be subjected to theirs, and 
will participate the excellences of a divine nature. In the third place, a 
certain contact is necessary, from whence, with the more exalted part of 
the soul, we touch the divine essence, and verge to a union with its 
ineffable nature. But there is yet further required an accession and 
inhesion, (for thus the Oracle calls it, while it says, "the mortal adhering 
to fire will possess a divine light,") from whence we receive a greater and 
more illustrious part of the light proceeding from the Gods. In the last 
place, a union succeeds with the unity of the Gods, restoring and 
establishing unity to the soul, and causing our energy to become one 
with divine energy: so that in this case, we are no longer ourselves, but 
are absorbed, as it were, in the nature of the Gods; and residing in 
divine light, are entirely surrounded with its splendour. And this is, 
indeed, the best end of prayer, the conjunction of the soul’s conversion 
with its permanency; establishing in unity whatever proceeds from the 
divine unities; and surrounding our light with the light of the Gods. 
Prayer, therefore, is of no small assistance to our souls in ascending to 
their native region: nor is he who possesses virtue superior to the want 
of that good which proceeds from prayer, but the very contrary takes 
place; since prayer is not only the cause of our ascent and reversion, but 
with it is connected piety to the Gods, that is, the very summit of 
virtue. Nor, indeed, ought any other to pray than he who excels in 
goodness: (as the Athenian guest in Plato admonishes us,) for to such a 
one, while enjoying by the exercise of prayer familiarity with the Gods, 
an efficacious and easy way is prepared for the enjoyment of a blessed 
life. But the contrary succeeds to the vicious: since it is not lawful for 
purity to be touched by impurity. It is necessary, therefore, that he 
who generously enters on the exercise of prayer should render the Gods 
propitious to him; and should excite in himself divine conceptions, full 
of intellectual light: for the favour and benignity of more exalted beings 
is the most effectual incentive to their communication with our natures. 
And it is requisite, without intermission, to dwell in the veneration of 
Divinity: for, according to the poet, "the Gods are accustomed to be 
present with the mortal constantly employed in prayer.” It is likewise 
necessary to preserve a stable order of divine works, and to produce 
those virtues which purify the soul from the stains of generation, and 
elevate her to the regions of intellect, together with faith, truth, and love: 
to preserve this triad and hope of good, this immutable perception of 
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divine light, and segregation from every other pursuit; that thus solitary, 
and free from material concerns, we may become united with the 
solitary unities of the Gods; since he who attempts by multitude to 
unite himself with unity, acts preposterously, and dissociates himself 
from Divinity. For as it is not lawful for any one to conjoin himself by 
that which is not, with that which is; so neither is it possible with 
multitude to be conjoined with unity. Such, then, are the consequences 
primarily apparent in prayer, viz. that its essence is the cause of 
associating our souls with the Gods; and that on this account it unites 
and copulates all inferior with all superior beings. For, as the great 
Theodorus’ says, all things pray, except the FIRST. 

But the perfection of prayer, beginning from more common goods, 
ends in divine conjunction, and gradually accustoms the soul to divine 
light. And its efficacious and vigorous energy both replenishes us with 
good, and causes our concerns to be common with those of the Gods. 
We may also rationally suppose that the causes of prayer, so far as they 
are effective, are the vigorous and efficacious powers of the Gods, 
converting and calling upwards the soul to the Gods themselves. But 
that, so far as they are perfective, they are the immaculate goods of the 
soul, from the reception of which, souls are established in the Gods. 
And again, that so far as they are paradigmatical, they are the primary 
fabricating causes of beings; proceeding from The Good, and conjoined 
with it by an ineffable union. But that so far as they are formal, or 
possess the proportion of forms, they render souls similar to the Gods, 
and give perfection to the whole life of the soul. Lastly, so far as they 
are material, or retain the proportion of matter, they are the marks or 
symbols conferred by the Demiurgus on the essences of souls, that they 
may be wakened to a reminiscence of the Gods who produced both 
them and whatever else exists. 

But we may also describe the modes of prayer, which are various, 
according to the genera and species of the Gods. For of prayers, some 
are fabricative; others of a purifying nature; and others, lastly, are vivific. 
[ call those fabricative which are offered for the sake of showers and 
winds. For the fabricative Gods (Snpovpyot) are also the causes of these: 
on which account, it is customary with the Athenians to pray to such 
Divinities for the sake of obtaining winds procuring serenity of weather. 
But [ call those prayers of a purifying nature, which are instituted for the 
purpose of averting diseases originating from pestilence, and other 
contagious distempers: such as are written in our temples. And lastly, 


t Viz. Theodorus Asinzus, a disciple of Porphyry. -T. 


those prayers are vivific with which we venerate the Gods who are the 
causes of vivification, on account of the origin and maturity of fruits. 
Hence it is that prayers are of a perfective nature, because they elevate 
us to these divine orders: and those who consider such prayers in a 
different manner, do not properly apprehend in what their nature and 
efficacy consist. But again, with respect to the things for which we 
pray, those which regard the safety of the soul obtain the first place; those 
which pertain to the proper disposition and strength of the body, the 
second; and those claim the last place which pertain to external concerns. 
And lastly, with respect to the distribution of the times in which we 
offer up prayers, it is either according to the seasons of the year, or the 
centres of the solar revolution; or we establish multiform prayers 
according to other suchlike conceptions. 

With the above admirable passages the following extract from 
Iamblichus de Myst. sec. I. cap. 12. may be very properly conjoined. Its 
design is to show, that the Gods are not agitated by passions, though 
they appear to be moved through the influence of prayer. 

Prayers are not to be directed to the Gods, as if they were passive, and 
could be moved by supplications: for the divine irradiation which takes 
place through the exercise of prayer, operates spontaneously, and is far 
remote from al] material attraction; since it becomes apparent through 
divine energy and perfection; and as much excels the voluntary motion 
of our nature, as the divine will of The Good surpasses our election. 
Through this volition, the Gods, who are perfectly benevolent and 
merciful, pour their light without any parsimony on the supplicating 
priests, whose souls they call upwards to their own divine natures; 
impart to them a union with themselves, and accustom their souls, even 
while bound in body, to separate themselves from its dark embrace, and 
to be led back by an ineffable energy to their eternal and intelligible 
original. Indeed it is evident that the safety of the soul depends on such 
divine operations. For while the soul contemplates divine visions, it 
acquires another life, employs a different energy, and may be considered, 
with the greatest propriety, as no longer ranking in the order of man. ` 
For it often lays aside its own proper life, and changes it for the most 
blessed energy of the Gods. But if an ascent to the Gods, through the 
ministry of prayer, confers on the priests purity from passion, freedom 
from the bonds of generation, and a union with a divine principle, how 
can there be any thing passive in the efficacy of prayer? For invocation 
does not draw down the pure and impassive Gods to us who are passive 
and impure; but, on the contrary, renders us who are become through 
generation impure and passive, immutable and pure. 


But neither do invocations conjoin, through passion, the priests with 
the Divinities, but afford an indissoluble communion of connection, 
through that friendship which binds all things in union and consent. 
Nor do invocations incline the intellect of the Gods towards men, as the 
term seems to imply; but, according to the decisions of truth, they 
render the will of men properly disposed to receive the participations of 
the Gods; leading it upwards, and connecting it with the Divinities by 
the sweetest and most alluring persuasion. And on this account the 
sacred names of the Gods, and other divine symbols, from their anagogic 
nature, are able to connect invocations with the Gods themselves. 

And in chap. 15 of the same section, he again admirably discourses on 
the same subject as follows: 

That which in our nature is divine, intellectual, and one, or (as you 
may be willing to call it) intelligible, is perfectly excited by prayer from 
its dormant state; and when excited, vehemently seeks that which is 
similar to itself, and becomes copulated to its own perfection. But if it 
should seem incredible that incorporeal natures can be capable of hearing 
sounds, and it is urged, that for this purpose the sense of hearing is 
requisite, that they may understand our supplications; such objectors are 
unacquainted with the excellency of primary causes, which consists in 
both knowing and comprehending in themselves at once the universality 
of things. The Gods, therefore, do not receive prayers in themselves 
through any corporeal powers or organs, but rather contain in 
themselves the effects of pious invocations; and especially of such as 
though sacred cultivation are consecrated and united to the Gods: for, 
in this case, a divine nature is evidently present with itself, and does not 
apprehend the conceptions of prayers as different from its own. Nor are 
supplications to be considered as foreign from the purity of intellect: but 
since the Gods excel us both in power, purity, and all other advantages, 
we shall act in the most opportune manner, by invoking them with the 
most vehement supplications. For a consciousness of our own 
nothingness, when we compare ourselves with the Gods, naturally leads 
us to the exercise of prayer. But through the benefits resulting from 
supplication we are in a short time brought back to the object of 
supplication; acquire its similitude from intimate converse; and gradually 
obtain divine perfection, instead of our own imbecility and imperfection. 

Indeed he who considers, that sacred prayers are sent to men from the 
Gods themselves; that they are certain symbols of the divine natures; 
and that they are only known to the Gods, with whom in a certain 
respect they possess an equal power; I say, he who considers all this, 
cannot any longer believe that supplications are of a sensible nature, and 
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that they are not very justly esteemed intellectual and divine: and must 
acknowledge it to be impossible that any passion should belong to things 
the purity of which the most worthy manners of men cannot easily 
equal. 

Nor ought we to be disturbed by the objection which urges, that 
material things are frequently offered in supplications; and this as if the 
Gods possessed a sensitive and animal nature. For, indeed, if the 
offering consisted solely of corporeal and composite powers, and such 
as are only accommodated to organical purposes, the objection would 
have some weight: but since they participate of incorporeal forms, 
certain proportions, and more simple measures; in this alone the 
correspondence and connection of offerings with the Gods ought to be 
regarded. For, whenever any afhnity of similitude is present, whether 
greater or less, it is sufficient to the connection of which we are now 
discoursing: since there is nothing which approaches to a kindred 
alliance with the Gods, though in the smallest degree, to which the Gods 
are not immediately present and united. A connection, therefore, as 
much as is possible, subsists between prayers and the Gods: at the same 
time prayers do not regard the Divinities as if they were of a sensitive 
or animal nature; but they consider them as they are in reality, and 
according to the divine forms which their essences contain. 

In the third place, let us attend to the admirable observations on 
prayer of Hierocles, who, though inferior in accuracy and sublimity of 
conception to Iamblichus and Proclus, yet, as Damascius well observes, 
(in this Life of Isidorus apud Phot.) he uncommonly excelled in his 
dianoétic part, and in a venerable and magnificent fluency of diction. 
The following is a translation of his Comment on the Pythagoric verse: 


.... AXA’ Eepxev EX Epyor 
Geotory exevEapevoc TENEOAL. 


i.e. "Betake yourself to the work, having implored the Gods to bring it 
to perfection.” 

The verse briefly describes all that contributes to the acquisition of 
good, viz. the self-moved nature of the soul, and the co-operation of 
Divinity. For, though the election of things beautiful’ is in our power, 
yet, as we possess our freedom of the will from Divinity, we are 
perfectly indigent of his co-operating with and perfecting the things 
which we have chosen. For our endeavour appears to be similar to a 


t By things beautiful, with Platonic writers, every thing excellent and good is 
included. -T. 


hand extended to the reception of things beautiful; but that which is 
imparted by Divinity is the supplier and the fountain of the gift of good. 
And the former, indeed, is naturally adapted to discover things beautiful; 
but the latter to unfold them to him by whom they are rightly explored. 
But prayer is the medium between two boundaries, viz. between 
investigation by us, and that which is imparted by Divinity, properly 
adhering to the cause which leads us into existence, and perfects us in 
well-being. For how can any one receive well-being unless Divinity 
imparts it? And how can Divinity, who is naturally adapted to give, 
give to him who does not ask, though his impulses arise from the 
freedom of his will? That we may not, therefore, pray only in words, 
but may also corroborate this by deeds; and that we may not confide 
only in our own energy, but may also beseech Divinity to co-operate 
with our deeds, and may conjoin prayer to action, as form to matter; 
and, in short, that we may pray for what we do, and do that for which 
we pray, the verse conjoining these two, says, "Betake yourself to the 
work, having implored the Gods to bring it to perfection." For neither 
is it proper alone to engage with alacrity in beautiful actions, as if it 
were in our power to perform them with rectitude, without the co- 
operation of Divinity; nor yet should we be satisfied with the words of 
mere prayer while we contribute nothing to the acquisition of the things 
which we request. For thus we shall either pursue atheistical virtue (if 
I may be allowed so to speak) or unenergetic prayer; of which the 
former, being deprived of Divinity, takes away the essence of virtue; and 
the latter, being sluggish, dissolves the efficacy of prayer. For how can 
any thing be beautiful which is not performed according to the divine 
rule? And how 1s it possible that what 1s done according to this should 
not entirely require the co-operation of Divinity to its subsistence? For 
virtue is the image of Divinity in the rational soul; but every image 
requires its paradigm, in order to its generation, nor is that which it 
possesses sufficient, unless it looks to that from the similitude to which 
it possesses the beautiful. It is proper, therefore, that those should pray 
who hasten to energetic virtue, and having prayed, that they should 
endeavour to possess it. It 1s likewise requisite that they should do this, 
looking to that which 1s divine and splendid, and should extend 
themselves to philosophy, adhering at the same time in a becoming 
manner to the first cause of good. For that tetractys,' the fountain of 


! This tetractys which is the same as the Phanes of Orpheus, and the avrofwoy, or 
animal itself, of Plato, first subsists at the extremity of the intelligible order, and is 
thence participated by Jupiter, the fabricator of the universe. See the Introduction to 
the Timaus. -T. 
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perennial nature, is not only the eternal cause of being to all things, but 
likewise of well-being, expanding proper good through the whole world, 
like undecaying and intellectual light. But the soul, when she properly 
adheres to this light, and purifies herself like an eye to acuteness of 
vision, by an attention to things beautiful, is excited to prayer; and 
again, from the plenitude of prayer she extends her endeavours, 
conjoining actions to words, and by divine conferences giving stability 
to worthy deeds. And discovering some things, and being illuminated 
in others, she endeavours to effect what she prays for, and prays for that 
which she endeavours to effect. And such indeed is the union of 
endeavour and prayer. 

In the last place, the pseudo Dionysius has decorated his book On the 
Divine Names with the following admirable observations on prayer, 
stolen’ from writers incomparably more sublime than any of the age in 
which he pretended to have lived. 

Divinity is present to all things, but all things are not present to him; 
but when we invoke him with all-sacred payers, an unclouded intellect, 
and an aptitude to divine union, then we also are present to him. For 
he is neither in place, that he may be absent from any thing, nor does 
he pass from one thing to another. But, indeed, to assert that he is in 
all things, falls far short of that infinity which is above, and which 
comprehends, all things. Let us therefore extend ourselves by prayer to 
the more sublime intuition of his divine and beneficent rays. Just as if 
a chain, consisting of numerous lamps, were suspended from the summit 
of heaven, and extended to the earth. For if we ascended this chain, by 
always alternately stretching forth our hands, we should appear indeed 
to ourselves to draw down the chain, though we should not in reality, 
it being present upwards and downwards, but we should elevate 
ourselves to the more sublime splendours of the abundantly-luminous 


' Fabricius, in the 4th vol. of his Bibliotheca Græca, has incontestably proved that 
this Dionysius lived several hundred years after the time of St Paul; and observes, that 
his works are, doubtless, composed from Platonic writings. In confirmation of this 
remark, it is necessary to inform the learned reader, that the long discourse on Evil in 
the treatise of Dionysius, reps Sew» ovopatwy, appears to have been taken almost 
verbatim from one of the lost writings of Proclus On the Subsistence of Evil, as will be 
at once evident by comparing it with the Excerpta from that work, preserved by 
Fabricius in Biblioth. Grec. tom. vin. p. 502. -T. 
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rays. Or, as if we ascended into a ship, and held by the ropes! extended 
to us from a certain rock, and which were given to us for our assistance; 
we should not in this case draw the rock to us, but we in reality should 
move both ourselves and the ship to the rock. Just as, on the contrary, 
if any one standing in a ship pushes against a rock fixed in the sea, he 
indeed effects nothing in the firm and immovable rock, but causes 
himself to recede from it: and by how much the more he pushes against, 
by so much the more is he repelled from the rock. Hence, prior to 
every undertaking, and especially that which is theological, it is 
necessary to begin from prayer, not as if drawing down that power 
which is every where present, and is at the same time no where, but as 
committing and uniting ourselves to it by divine recollections and 
invocations. 

I shall only add, that the ancients appear very properly to have placed 
this dialogue in the class which they called mazeutic: and, as Mr 
Sydenham justly observes, "the outward form of it, from the beginning 
to the end, is dramatic; the catastrophe being a change of mind in 
Alcibiades, who resolves to follow the advice of Socrates, by forbearing 
to specify, in his addresses to Divinity, his wants and his wishes, till he 
shall have attained to a sense of his real indigence through the 
knowledge of his real good, the only right and proper object of prayer." 


t This part is stolen from the Commentaries of Simplicius on Epictetus, as is evident 
from the following extract: Tavr» my nuw» extorpodny xpog autor (Beor) wç avrov 
Zpoc nuac eyouEev: TOLOUTOP TL TATKOMTEC, ELOV OL TETPACG TLIVOG Tapadtac Kadwy 
EL AWAYTEC, KAL TW EKELYOY EXLONMOOM EMUTOUG TE KOL TO AKATLOY TY KETPA TPOOCAYOVTEÇ' 
KOL ÔL’ arewptay TOV yiwopevou SoxovryTEec OUK QUTOL Tpoovevan TY TETPQ, AANA THY 
RETPAV KAT OMYOV EX  QUTOUÇ ceva PETAEAELAL SE, KOL LKETELOL, KOL EUX, KOL TO 
Towra, avadoyouot TY Kady. p. 223, 8vo. Le. "We speak of this our conversion to 
Divinity, as if it was a conversion of him to us; being affected in somewhat the same 
manner as those who, fastening a rope to a certain rock in the sea, and drawing both 
themselves and the boat to the rock by pulling it, appear, through their ignorance of this 
circumstance, not to approach themselves to the rock, but think that the rock gradually 
approaches to them. For repentance, supplication, prayer, and things of this kind, are 
analogous to the rope.” 
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THE 
SECOND ALCIBIADES 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES 


SCENE - The Way to the TEMPLE of JUPITER’ 


Soc. Alcibiades! are you going to the temple to make your petitions 
to the God? 

ALC. Your conjecture is perfectly right, Socrates. 

SOC. Indeed your countenance appears close and cloudy; and your 
eyes are turned toward the ground, as if you were wrapped in some 
profound thought.’ 

ALC. What profound thoughts could a man have at such a time, 
Socrates? 

Soc. Thoughts, Alcibiades, such as seem to me of the highest 
importance. For tell me, in the name of Jupiter, do you not think, 
when we happen, whether in private or in public, to be making our 
petitions to the Gods, that sometimes they grant a part of those 
petitions, and reject the rest; and that to some of their petitioners they 
hearken, but are deaf to others? 


ALC. No doubt of it. 
Soc. Do you not think, then, that much previous consideration is 


requisite to prevent a man from praying unwittingly for things which 
are very evil, but which he imagines very good; if the Gods at that time 
when he is praying to them should happen to be disposed to grant 
whatever prayers he happens to make? As Œdipus, they say, 
inconsiderately’ prayed the Gods that his sons might divide their 


patrimony between them by the sword.' Instead, therefore, of praying 
for his family, as he might have done, that the evils which it then 
suffered might be averted, he cursed it by praying‘ that more might be 
superadded. The event of which curse was this, that not only what he 
prayed for was accomplished, but from that accomplishment followed 
other evils, many and terrible, which there is no need to enumerate. 

ALC. But, Socrates, you have now spoken of a man who was insane, 
for who, think you, in his sound mind would venture to make such sort 
of prayers? 

Soc. Whether is it your opinion, that to be insane is to be in a state 
of mind contrary to that which is sound? 

ALC. I am quite of opinion that it is. 

Soc. And are you not of opinion, too, that there are men who want 
understanding and men who have not that want? 

ALc. I am. 

Soc. Come, then, let us consider what sort of men these are. You 
have admitted, that men there are who want understanding, men who 
do not want it, and other men, you say, who are insane. 

ALc. True. 

Soc. Further now; are there not some men in a good state of health? 

ALC. There are. 

Soc. And are there not others in a bad state of health? 

ALC. Certainly. 

Soc. These, then, are not the same men with those. 

ALC. By no means. 

Soc. Whether now are there any men who are in neither of those 
states? 

ALC. Certainly, none. 

Soc. For every man must of necessity either have good health, or 
want good health. 

ALc. I think so too. 

Soc. Well: do you think after the same manner with regard to the 
having of understanding, and the want of understanding? 

ALC. How do you mean? 


' The same relation of this curse is given by Euripides, in Phznissz, ver. 68; by 
Sophocles, in CEdipus Colon. ver. 1437, 1447, et seq. (where CEdipus himself reiterates 
the curse:) and by the Scholiast on Aéschylus, in Septem apud Thebas, ver. 613, 713, 729, 
and 853. -S. 


t The particulars are briefly related by Appollodorus, in Bibliothen. lib. ui. cap. 6 
and 7, -S. 
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Soc. Do you think it to be necessary,’ that a man should either have 
or want a good understanding? Or is there, besides, some third and 
middle state, in which a man neither has nor wants a good 
understanding? 

ALC. There certainly is not. 

SOc. Every man, then, of necessity must be either in the one or in the 
other of those two conditions. 

ALC. So it seems to me. 

SOc. Do you not remember that you admitted this, that insanity was 
contrary to soundness of understanding? 

AIC. I do. 

Soc. And do you not remember that you admitted this also, that 
there was no middle or third state, in which a man neither has nor 
wants a good understanding? 

ALC. I admitted this too. 

Soc. But how can two different things be contrary to one and the 
same thing? 

ALC. It is by no means possible. 

SOc. Want of understanding, therefore, and insanity, are likely to be 
found the same thing. 

ALC. It appears so. 

Soc. If then we should pronounce that all fools were madmen,' we 
should pronounce rightly, Alcibiades. 

ALc. We should. 

Soc. In the first place, your equals in age, if any of them happen to 
be fools, as indeed they are, and some of your elders too, all these we 
must pronounce madmen. For consider, are you not of opinion, that 
in this city there are few wise men, but a multitude of fools, whom you 
call madmen? 

ALc. I am of that opinion. 

Soc. Can you imagine then, that, living in the same city with so 
many madmen, we should live with any ease or comfort? or that we 
should not have suffered from them long ago, have been buffeted, and 
pelted, and have met with all other mischiefs which madmen are wont 
to perpetrate? But consider, my good sir, whether we live not here in 
a different state of things. 


' That the philosophers of the Stoic sect derived from Socrates that celebrated 
paradox of theirs, tavra¢ Tovç adpoag paweoban, that all fools are mad, is a just 
observation of Cicero’s in Tuscul. Disputat. 1. u, § 5: and Dr Davis, in his notes 
thereon, shows the justness of it, by referring to the passage in Plato now before us. -S. 


ALC. What is then the truth of the case, Socrates, with respect to the 
multitude? For it is not likely to be what I just now imagined. 

Soc. Neither do I think it is so myself. But we should consider it in 
some such way as this. 

ALC. In what way do you mean? 

Soc. I will tell you. We presume that some men there are who are 
ill in health: do we not? 

ALC. Certainly we do. 

Soc. Do you think it necessary then that every man, who 1s ill in 
health, should have the gout, or a fever, or an ophthalmy?' do you not 
think that a man, without suffering from any of these diseases, may be 
ill of some other? For diseases, we suppose, are of many various kinds, 
and not of those only. 

ALC. I suppose they are. 

Soc. Do you not think that every ophthalmy is a disease? 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. And do you think that every disease, therefore, is an ophthalmy? 

ALC. By no means, not I. Yet still I am at a loss about your meaning. 

Soc. But if you will give me your attention, in considering the 
matter, both of us together, we shall go near to find the truth of it. 

ALC. I give you, Socrates, all the attention I am master of. 

Soc. Was it not agreed by us, that every ophthalmy was a disease; 
though not every disease an ophthalmy? 

ALC. It was agreed so. 

Soc. And I think it was rightly so agreed. For all persons who have 
a fever have a disease; not all, however, who have a disease have a fever: 
neither have they all of them the gout, nor all of them an ophthalmy. 
Every thing indeed of this kind® is a disease; but they whom we call 
physicians say that diseases differ in their effects on the human body. 
For all diseases are not alike, neither are they all attended with like 
symptoms; but each of them operates with a power peculiar to itself, 


' We have no single word in our language to denote that disease of the eyes, called 
by the Grecian physicians o68adta, the word here used by Plato. They meant by it 
such a ferous inflammation of the eyes, or defluxion of humours on them, as in Latın 


is called lippitudo. -S. 
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and yet diseases are they all. Just as it is with respect to workmen; for 
workmen we suppose some men are, do we not?' 

ALC. Certainly we do. 

Soc. Such as shoemakers, smiths, statuaries, and a great multitude of 
others, whom it is needless to enumerate distinctly. All these have 
different parts of workmanship divided amongst them; and they all are 
workmen. They are not, however, smiths, nor shoemakers, nor 
statuaries, indiscriminately all of them together. Just so folly is divided 
amongst men. And those who have the largest share of it, we call 
madmen; such as have a portion somewhat less, we. call senseless and 
stupefied:* but if we choose to speak of these in gentler terms, some of 
us say they are magnanimous; others call them simpletons; and others 
again, harmless and inexperienced in the world and speechless.” You 
will also find, if you reflect, many other names given them beside these. 
But they are all comprised under the general term, folly or want of 
understanding. There is, however, a difference between them, as one art 
differs from another, one disease from another. Or how otherwise doth 
the case seem to you? 

ALC. To me exactly as you represent it. 

Soc. This point, therefore, being settled, let us from hence return 
back again. For it was proposed, I think, in the beginning of our 
inquiry, to be considered by us, what sort of men wanted understanding, 


t In the Socratic manner of arguing from answers given to interrogations, the 
interrogating party asserts nothing positively; nor even lays down the most certain 
principles for a foundation of the future reasoning, until they are admitted for truths by 


the responding party. -S. 


+ In the Greek, euSporrnrouc, literally to be translated thunder-stricken. For the 
effect of lightning, (when attended by thunder,) and indeed of all ætherial or electrical 
fire, is to stupefy, at least for a time, whatever animal it strikes. -S. 


$ This euphemismus is applied in the way of raillery or good-humour, to such men 
as want sense or understanding in the common affairs of human life; as men really 
magnanimous, being usually regardless of things really little and appearing so to them, 
are looked upon as fools or as senseless by the multitude, to whom those little things 
appear great and important. -S. 


" In the Greek, Eyveoug, a word which, in the proper sense of it, is applied only to 
infants before they have attained to the use of speech. This epithet, and the two 
preceding it, are used in the way of extenuation or apology; the first for the wholly 
useless or unserviceable in any affair; the next for the silly or easy to be imposed on; the 
last for the silent from want of ideas, having nothing to say. -S. 


and what sort were men of good understanding. For it was agreed that 
some there were of each sort. Was it not? 

ALC. It was so agreed. 

Soc. Whether then do you suppose, that such persons have a good 
understanding who know how they ought to act, and what they ought 
to say? 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. And what persons do you apprehend to be wanting in 
understanding? are they not such as are ignorant in both those cases? 

ALC. These very persons. 

Soc. Will not these persons then, who are ignorant of what they 
ought to do and to say, both say and do what they ought not without 
being sensible of it? 

ALC. It appears so. 

Soc. Well then, Alcibiades, of this sort of persons, I said, was 
(Edipus. And you may find many in our own times, who, though they 
are not seized with sudden anger, as he was, yet pray for things hurtful 
to themselves; not suspecting evil in them, and imagining nought but 
good. Œdipus indeed, as he did not wish for any thing good, so neither 
did he imagine the thing he prayed for to be good. But some others 
there are, whose minds are in a disposition quite contrary to that of 
CEdipus. For you yourself, in my opinion, if the God to whom you are 
going to offer your petitions should appear to you, and, before you had 
made any petition to him, should ask you, “whether your desires would 
be satisfied with your becoming tyrant of Athens;” and (if you held this 
favour cheap, and no mighty grant) should add further, “and tyrant of 
all Greece;" and, if he should perceive that you deemed it still too little 
for you, unless you were tyrant! of all Europe, should promise you that 
also; and not merely promise, but make you so immediately on the spot, 
if you were in haste to have all the Europeans acknowledge Alcibiades, 
the son of Clinias, for their lord and master; in this case, it is my 
opinion, that you yourself would march away full of joy, as if the 
greatest good had befallen you. 

ALC. I believe, Socrates, that I should; and that so would any other 
man whatever, had he met with such an adventure. 

Soc. You would not, however, accept of absolute dominion over the 
estates and persons of all the Grecians and Barbarians together, on 
condition of giving your life in exchange for it. 


t The word tyrant, every where in Plato, signifies a despotic or arbitrary monarch. - 
S. 
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ALC. I suppose not. For why should I, when it could be of no use to 
me? 

Soc. And, if you knew that you should make an ill use of it to your 
own detriment, would you not also in such a case refuse it? 

ALC. Certainly I should. 

SOc. You see, then, how dangerous it is, either inconsiderately to 
accept of it, when offered, or to wish and pray for it of yourself; since 
a man, by having it, may suffer great detriment, if not the total loss of 
his life. In confirmation of this, we could mention many persons who 
longed after tyranny, and laboured to obtain it, as if some mighty good 
were to be enjoyed from it; but having obtained it, were, from plots and 
conspiracies to deprive them of it, forced to part with their very lives. 
Nay, it cannot, I suppose, have escaped your own hearing, what 
happened as it were but yesterday, that Archelaus, tyrant of the 
Macedonians, was murdered by his favourite; for this favourite was no 
less fond of the tyranny, than the tyrant was of him; and imagined that, 
by obtaining the tyranny himself, he should be made a happy man; but 
that, after he had held the tyranny three or four days, he himself was, 
in his turn, secretly murdered by some others, who had conspired 
against him. Amongst our own fellow citizens, also, you see, (for this 
we have not from the report of others, but have been eye witnesses of 
it ourselves,) that of those who succeeded in their ambition to command 
our armies, some were banished,’ and still at this day live in exile from 
the city; others lost their lives;* and such as seem to have fared the best, 
such as had gone through many terrifying dangers’ in their campaigns, 
and were returned to their own country, have ever afterwards suffered 
at home, from sycophants and detractors, a siege as fierce and as 
dangerous as any from open enemies in the field, so that some of them 


' Thucydides, the son of Melesias, had been banished by ostracism, four or five 
years before what we suppose the tume of this dialogue; and we no where read, that ever 
he was recalled from exile; nor indeed is it probable that he was, at least during the life 
of Pericles. - S. 


+ This was the case of Callias, the son of Calliades; he was slain in battle, about the 
time when the above-mentioned Thucydides was banished from Athens. See Thucydides 
the Historian, lib. 1. § 61, 2, and 3. -S. 


3 In the Greek, da rowr xivduvwy eMOovres kar PoBwy. - But we should be glad 
to have the authority of some ancient manuscript, for reading the last word in this 
sentence rovwy, instead of doBw»: not only because the word roywy conveys a better 
meaning, but because also the words ot xivduvoe Te xat wow in the next sentence 
evidently appear to have respect to the mention of them both, made just before. -S. 
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at length wished they had never known how to command an army, 
much rather than ever to have born the burden of that command. 
Indeed if the dangers and toils, which they underwent, had tended to 
their advantage, they would have had something plausible to plead in 
behalf of their ambition: but their case is quite the reverse of that. In 
the same manner, with respect to the having of children, you will find 
many men who wish and pray for them; but after they havet them, are 
brought, on that very account, into the greatest calamities and griefs: for 
some, whose children were incurably wicked, have spent all their after 
days in sorrow; and some, who had good children, but lost them by 
some bad accident, have been reduced to a state of mind no less 
miserable than the others, and, like them, have wished that their 
children never had been born. And yet, notwithstanding the evidence 
of these and many other cases of like kind, it 1s rare to find a man who 
would refuse those pifts of fortune, were they offered to him; or who, 
could he obtain them by his prayers, would forbear to pray for them. 
Few men would reject even a tyranny, if offered them; or the chief 
command of an army; or many other things, which often bring more 
mischief than benefit to the possessor. Nay, there are few men, of those 
who happen not to have them at present, who would not be glad if ever 
they came into their possession. And yet such, as obtain them, every 
now and then recant their wishes, and pray to be disencumbered of 
what they before prayed to have. I suspect, therefore, that in reality 
men accuse the Gods unjustly,’ in saying, that the evils which they 
suffer come from them: 


For on themselves they draw, through their own crimes, 


(or follies should we say?) 


More griefs than fate allots to human life. 


And to me, Alcibiades, it seems probable, that some wise man or other, 
happening to be connected with certain persons void of understanding, 
and observing them to pursue and to pray for things, which it were 
better for them still to be without, but which appeared to them good, 


t Perhaps the word nôn in the Greek, which, as it is printed, precedes the word 
yeveo@ou, should be transferred from thence hither, that we might here read nôn 
YEVOMEVWYP. -9. 


t This passage evidently alludes to a speech of Jupiter in Homer’s Odyssey, lib. i. v. 
32, et seq. -S. 
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composed for their use a common prayer; the words of which are 
nearly these - 


Sov’reign of Nature! grant us what is good, 
Be it, or not, the subject of our pray’rs; 
And from thy supplicants, whate’er is ill, 
Tho’ supplicating for it, still avert. 


Now in this prayer, it seems to me, that the poet says what is right; and 
that whoever makes use of it, incurs no danger. But if you have any 
thing to say against it, speak your mind. 

ALC. It is a difficult matter, Socrates, to speak against any thing which 
is rightly said. But what I am thinking of is, how many evils are 
brought on men by ignorance: since to this it seems owing, that we 
labour to procure for ourselves the greatest mischiefs, without knowing 
what we are about; and how extreme our ignorance is, appears in our 
praying for them. And yet no man would imagine that to be his own 
case; and every one supposes himself sufficiently knowing, to pray for 
things the most advantageous to himself, and to avoid praying for things 
the most mischievous: for to pray for these things would in reality be 
like a curse, and not a prayer. 

Soc. But perhaps, my good friend, some man or other, who happens 
to be wiser than you or I, might say, that we are wrong, in laying the 
blame so rashly on ignorance, unless we proceed to specify what things 
we mean the ignorance of. To some persons also, in certain conditions 
and circumstances, ignorance is a good; though it be an evil to those 
others we have been speaking of. 

ALC. How say you? Is it possible there should be any thing, which 
it is better for any person in any condition whatever to be ignorant of 
than to know? 

Soc. I think it is: are not you of the same opinion? 

AIC. NotI, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Well now; - but observe, I am not going to charge you with 
having a will, disposed to have ever perpetrated’ a deed, like that of 
Orestes, upon his own mother, as it is reported; or like that of 
Alcmzon, or whoever else happened to act in the same manner. 

ALC. Mention not such a horrid deed, 1 beseech you, Socrates. 

Soc. The man, who acquits you of a disposition to have acted in that 
manner, you ought not, Alcibiades, to bid him avoid the mention of 
such a deed; but much rather ought you to lay that injunction on a man 
who should express a contrary opinion of you; since the deed appears 
to you so horrid, as not to admit a casual mention of it in conversation. 
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But do you think that Orestes, had he been a wise and prudent man, 
and had he known how it was best for him to act, would have dared to 
be guilty of any such action? 

ALC. By no means. 

Soc. Nor, I suppose, would any other man. 

ALC. Certainly, not. 

Soc. The ignorance therefore of what is best is an evil thing; and 
whoever is ignorant of that best will always suffer evil. 

ALC. So I think. 

Soc. And did not he think so too? and do not all other men think 
the same? 

ALC. I cannot deny it. 

Soc. Further then, let us consider this also. Supposing, that it should 
come into your head all at once, from a sudden fancy of its being the 
best thing you can do, to take a dagger with you, and go to the house 
of Pericles, your guardian and your friend; and supposing that, when 
you came there, upon your asking if Pericles was within, with intention 
to kill him only and no other person, you should receive this answer, 
He is within; - I do not say, that you have a will or inclination to verify 
any of these suppositions; I say no more than this - supposing you 
should be seized with such a fancy,' (and nothing, I think, hinders a 
man, who ts ignorant of what is best, from being at some time or other 
so seized,) in that case an opinion might be conceived, that the worst 
thing a man can do is, in some circumstances, the best: do not you think 
it might? 

ALC. Certainly so. 

Soc. If then, upon being admitted to his presence, you should see and 
yet not know him, but should mistake him for some other person, I ask 
you, whether you would, notwithstanding that, be so furious as to kill 
him? 

ALC. No, by Jupiter; I do not imagine that I should. 

Soc. For you would not be so furious as to kill any person, whom 
chance threw in your way; but him only at whom you aimed. Is it not 
for this reason that you would not kill him? 

ALC. Without doubt. 


t In the Greek, et, orua, Soe: cor orep ovBev Kwrvet, x.7.A. The word ornar here 
seems to be out of its proper place, and to belong to the parenthetical part of this 
sentence, thus, ec oe: oov orep, (or rather, as Stephens conjectures, ott rep,) orua, ovBer 
cwAvet d€Tou TW ye cryvoourTt To BeXTLaTOY KapaaTnvon Rote dotav wore, x.7.r. -S. 
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Soc. And if you attempted the same thing ever so often, and still 
mistook Pericles, whenever you were about to execute your design, you 
never would lay violent hands on him. 

ALC. Certainly I should not. 

Soc. Well; and can you think that Orestes would ever have laid 
violent hands on his mother, if in like manner he had mistaken her for 
some other person? 

ALC. I think he would not. 

Soc. For he too had it not in his mind to kill any woman he should 
chance to meet with, nor the mother of any man whatever, but his own 
mother only. 

ALC. It is true. 

Soc. To mistake therefore, and not to know things of that kind, is 
better for men who are in such dispositions, and who are seized with 
such imaginations. 

ALC. It appears so to be. 

Soc. Do you now perceive, that for some persons, in some 
circumstances, to be ignorant of some things, is a good, and not, as you 
just now imagined it, an evil? 

ALC. It seems to me probable. 

Soc. Further; if you are willing to consider what follows after this, 
though it be strange and paradoxical, you may perhaps be of opinion 
that there is some truth in it.’ 

ALC. Above all things, Socrates, tell me what. 

Soc. That the acquisition of other sciences, without the science* of 
what is best, is, I may venture to say, likely to be found rarely 
beneficial, and generally hurtful to the person who has acquired them.5 
And consider it in this way: do you not think it necessary that, when 


t Immediately before ewar, which is the last word of this sentence in the Greek, the 
word rı seems to be omitted. 


t The words rw» addX\wy excoTnpwp, in the Greek of this sentence, are sufficient to 
show, that, presently afterwards, we ought to read aveu mç tov Berrwrou [sc. 
excornunc). And this reading, if it wanted confirmation, is indisputably confirmed by 
a subsequent passage, in which the very same paradoxical position, having been proved, 
is repeated as a conclusion from the proofs. °S. 


S The last word of this sentence in the Greek, we presume, should be read, not 
aura, as it is printed; but, either av7ac [sc. extornpac]), or avro [sc. xrnua]. The latter 
of these two emendatory readings is confirmed by that passage, to which we have 
referred in the preceding note. 
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we are about to engage in any affair, or to speak on any subject, we 
should really know, or at least should fancy that we know, the subject 
we are about to speak on, or the affair we are going so readily to engage 
in? 

ALC. I do think it is. 

Soc. And do not our public orators, either knowing, or fancying that 
they know, what the city ought to do, give us accordingly their counsel 
off hand on every occasion? Some of them, on the subject of war and 
peace; others, when the affair of building walls, or that of furnishing the 
port-towns with proper stores, is in debate. In a word, all the 
negotiations between our city and any other, and all our domestic 
concerns, are they not conducted just as these orators advise? 

ALC. True. 

Soc. Observe then, how we proceed in this argument, if possible. 
Some men you call wise, and others you call foolish. 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. Foolish do you not call the many, and wise the few? 

ALC. Just so. 

Soc. And do you not give those different epithets to those two sorts 
of persons, in consideration of something in which they differ? 

Soc. I do. 

Soc. Whether do you call him a wise man, who knows how to 
harangue the people on those subjects of debate we mentioned, without 
knowing what advice is the best in general, and what on the present 
occasion? 

ALC. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor him neither, I suppose, who hath the knowledge of military 
affairs, but knows not when it is best to go to war, nor how long a time 
to continue it. Is not my supposition just? 

Alc. It 1s. 

Soc. Neither then do you call him a wise man, who knows how to 
procure another man’s death, or the confiscation of his estate, or the 
banishment of him from his country, without knowing on what 
occasion, or what person, it is best so to persecute. 

ALC. Indeed I do not. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who possesses any knowledge of such a 
kind, if that knowledge of his be attended with the knowledge also of 
what is best, (and this I presume to be the same with the knowledge of 
what is beneficial; Is 1t so? 

ALC. Certainly it is.) 
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Soc. We shall say, that he is a wise man, and sufficiently well able to 
judge for himself, and to be also a counsellor to the city. But of the 
man who has not the knowledge of what is beneficial,’ we shall say the 
contrary. Or what is your opinion that we ought to say? 

ALC. Mine agrees with yours. 

Soc. Well now; let us suppose a man skilled in horsemanship, or in 
shooting with a bow, or in wrestling, or boxing, or other combat; or in 
any thing else which art teaches: what do you say concerning him who 
knows what is executed best, in that art which he has learnt? The man, 
' for instance, who knows what is performed best in horsemanship, do 
you not say of him, that he 1s skilled in the horseman’s art? 

ALC. I do. 

Soc. And the man who knows what is performed best in wrestling, 
I presume you say of him, that he is skilled in the wrestler’s art. Of a 
man who has the like knowledge in music, you say, that he is skilled in 
the musician’s art. And of men who have the like knowledge in the 
performances of other arts, you speak after a like manner: or how 
otherwise? 

Ac. No otherwise than just as you say. 

Soc. Do you think now, that a man, skilled in any of these arts, must 
of necessity be a wise man? or shall we say, that he wants much of being 
so? 

ALC. Much indeed does he, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Suppose then a commonwealth, composed of good bowmen and 
musicians, of wrestlers too and other artists; and mixed with these, such 
persons as we just now mentioned,’ such as understand military affairs, 
and such as know how to persecute a man to death; and superadded to 
them, your politicians, swollen with the pride of managing state-affairs; 
all these people void of the science of what is best; and not a man of 
them knowing when, or in what case, it is best to exercise the particular 
skill or knowledge that each man is master of; what sort of a 
commonwealth do you think this would prove? 

ALC. But a bad one, Socrates, I think for my part. 


t In the Greek, as it is printed, we here read rotovvyra, a word which is foreign to 
the sense. From what goes before, we conjecture the right reading to be either 
woedouvra, that is, wheAew Excorapevoy, or else rovovrop, that is, such a one as before 
described, w raperxera n Tov BeXnorou excoTnun, whose particular knowledge or skill 
is attended with the science of what 1s best. -S. 


+ Instead of o1¢ apr epnrapev, printed here in the Greek, we suspect that we ought 
to read wy a. et. -S. 
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Soc. Neither would you, I suppose, hesitate to pronounce it so, when 
you saw every one of these men ambitious of being honoured, and 
making it his chief business in the commonwealth, 


To attain to more, and still more, excellence,’ 


(by excellence I mean that which 1s the best in his own art,) but in what 
is best for the public, and best also for himself,’ generally mistaken; as 
being, I suppose, without rational principles, and governed only by 
opinion. In this case, should we not be right in pronouncing that such 
a commonwealth was full of great disorder and of lawless doings? 

ALC. Right indeed, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Did we not think it necessary for us, either to fancy that we 
know, or really to know previously, the business we are going to engage 
in, or offhand to speak upon? 

ALC. We did. 

Soc. And did we not also think, that if a man engages in any business 
which he knows, and his knowledge of it be attended with the 
knowledge of what is beneficial, he will be in a way of profiting both 
the public and himself?” 

ALC. How could we think otherwise? 

Soc. But that if it be attended with ignorance of what is beneficial, 
the contrary will happen; he will neither profit the public nor himself? 

ALC. Certainly we thought he would not. 

Soc. And what? are you still of the same opinion? or have you in any 
respect altered your way of thinking about these matters? 

ALC. Not at all: I think as I did stall. 


' In the Greek, aurov avtw BedXrorov, Stephens perceiving this to be quite 
ungrammatical, proposes, by a very scholar-like as well as sensible emendation, that 
instead of avroy we should read avvov. But perhaps the word avrov was altogether 
intruded here by some transcriber, inattentive to the grammatical construction of this 
sentence, but who observed the words au7ov avtw used in many following, sentences 
which have the same meaning with that now before us. -S. 


! This sentence, interrogative also, 1s thus printed in the Greek; Eav de y’, orya, 
TAVAVTLA TOUTWY, OUTE TH TONEL, OUT LUTOP CrUTY: it plainly respects that passage cited in 
the last preceding note. The sense of it therefore must be the same with the sense of 
that: to express which sense exactly, we presume that we ought here to read, as follows: 
Far 5° ayvow [sc. Tov wpeħtpov waperetat]}, Tavavria TovTwy, x.7.r. There is thus, we 
see, but little alteration made, even in the letters; and the corruption of this passage was 
not perhaps made with more ease, than that with which the genuine reading has been 
restored. -S. 


SOC. Let me ask you then, whether you did not say that you called 
the many fools, and the few wise men? 

ALC. I acknowledge it. 

Soc. And do we not still say, that the many are mistaken in their 
opinion of what is best, for that they are generally, I suppose, without 
rational principles, and only governed by opinion? 

ALC. We still say the same. 

SOC. It is the interest, therefore, of the many not to be knowing in 
any affairs, nor to conceit themselves knowing; if what affairs they 
know, or conceit they know, they will be the more forward to engage 
in; and, engaging in them, will receive more harm than benefit. 

ALC. What you say 1s very true. 

Soc. Do you see then; do I not appear to have been actually in the 
right, when I said, that the acquisition of other sciences, without the 
science of what is best, is rarely beneficial, and generally hurtful, to the 
person who has acquired them? 

ALC. If I did not think so at that time, yet now, Socrates, I do. 

SOC. It is incumbent therefore on every civil state, and every private 
person, if they would manage their affairs rightly, to depend absolutely 
on this science; just as the sick patient depends on his physician; or as 
the mariner, who would escape the dangers of the voyage, depends on 
the commander of the vessel. For'' without this science, the more 
vehemently an inward gale’ impels a man, whether it arise from the 
consideration of his wealth, or bodily strength, or some other advantage 
of the same kind with either of those, so much the greater miscarriages 
will of necessity it seems befall him, from those very advantages. And, 
in like manner, the man who has acquired what is called much learning, 
and many arts, but is destitute of this science, and is driven along by 
each of the others, will not he meet with, and justly too indeed, a very 
tempestuous voyage? and supposing him to continue still at sea, without 
a commander of the vessel in which he sails, it will not be long* before 
he perishes. So that to such a man very applicable, I think, is that verse 
where the poet says of some person, in dispraise of him, 


t In the Greek, ro mç Wuxns, by which we understand ro mg Yuxng rvevpo in the 
nominative case before exovptoy, and not as Cornarius imagined, 70 TAOLOY, or aKxanioy, 
in the accusative case after that verb. -S. 


t In the Greek, xpovov ov paxpoy Brou ewy. Stephens proposes Bov ewr to be read 
for the two last words. And we embrace his proposal of reading fiov, but conjecture 
the right reading of the very last word to be rather Bwy. -S. 
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Much knew he, and in many things had skill; 
But whate’er things he knew, he knew them ill. 


ALC. How, Socrates, doth this verse of the poet fall in with what we 
are speaking of? for to me it seems nothing to the purpose. 

Soc. Very much to the purpose is it. But poets, you must know, 
write enigmatically almost all of them, but this poet more especially. 
For it is the genius of poetry in general to use an enigmatical language; 
and it is not for any ordinary person to understand it. But when, 
besides this difficulty, the poetical genius, so enigmatical in itself, seizes 
a man who ts backward in communicating his knowledge, unwilling to 
tell us plainly what he means, and desirous to conceal his wisdom as 
much as possible from the world,' it appears in the highest degree 
difficult to find out the real meaning of any such poet. For you can by 
no means think that Homer,’ so very divine a poet as he was, could be 
ignorant, how impossible it was for a man, who possessed any science 
whatever, not to know it well. But he expresses himself enigmatically, 
I suppose, by using, instead of the words evil and to know, the 
derivative words, ill, and he knew. If then we use the two proper 


t From this passage it appears, what opinion either Plato himself, or other learned 
men in his time, entertained of Homer, as a philosopher. For he here represents the 
great poet as possessed of some profound knowledge, which he thought proper and 
prudent to conceal from the bulk of mankind; and therefore making the discovery of 
it so difficult, on purpose that only those, whose genius led them to philosophy, and 
whose outward circumstances of fortune permitted them to follow their genius, might 
be able to make such a discovery from his writings. -S. 


* We see, that the ancient poem, entitled, from the name of the hero of it, Margites, 
in which was the verse above cited, is expressly attributed to Homer by Plato in this 
place; as it also is by Aristotle, in his Poetics, cap. 4, and in his Nichomachean Ethics, lib. 
vi, cap. 7. What ancient writers have acceded to their opinion, and what others have 
differed from it, may be seen in Fabricu Bibliotheca Greca, l. u, c. 2, § 24, n° 17. -S. 


S In the Greek, avre tov kakov, we suspect the right reading to be avti rou kakor, 
that is, ay7e Tou ovopaToc KAKON, instead of the noun evil: as avti Tov extatracbat, 
just after, means yT. Tov pnuaroc aTapEeppartou rar xpwroTvzou ENNLT ALOALI, instead 
of the infinitive and primitive verb to know. -S. 


`- We have here a specimen of Plato’s uncommon skill in philosophical or universal 
grammar. It appears, not only by his deducing the adverb KAKQY, ill, from the 
substantive noun KAKON, evil, but also by (what shows a much deeper theory of 
words, considered as the parts of speech,) his deriving HIME TATO, he knew, a verb of 
the indicative mode, from the infinitive, or most general verb, HIMZTALOAI, to know. 
See Mr Harris’s Hermes, b. 1, ch. x1, and vin. -S. 


words, there is formed this sentence, in plain prose indeed, but 
expressive of the poet’s meaning, - He was knowing and skilled in many 
things, but to know all those things was to him an evil. - It is evident 
then, that if much knowledge was to him an evil, what knowledge he 
had was worthless, and he himself was some worthless fellow; supposing 
any credit to be due to the conclusions from our past reasonings. 

ALC. And I think, Socrates, it is their due: for I should hardly give 
credit to any other rational conclusions, if I denied it to those. 

Soc. And you think rightly too. But in the name of Jupiter, let us 
proceed. For you see, how great are the perplexities attending the 
subject in which we are engaged; you see also, what the nature is of 
those perplexities. And you seem to me to have a share in them 
yourself; as you never rest from changing your thoughts over and over 
again upon this subject; discarding the opinions, which you had before 
so ardently embraced, and continuing no longer in the same mind. 
Should the God then, to whom you are going to make your prayers, 
appear to you, now after all our conclusions; and should he ask you, 
before you had presented any petition whatever to him - whether or no 
your desires would be satisfied, 1f you obtained any of those dominions 
mentioned in the beginning of our argument; - or should he leave to 
yourself the naming of what you wished for; - in which way, think you, 
could you best avail yourself of this opportunity? whether in accepting 
any of the grants offered you, or in naming some other thing you 


wished for? 
ALC. Now, by the Gods, Socrates, I should not know what to say to 


such a proposal. Indeed, I think, that it would be rash in me to make 
any decisive answer at all; and that great caution 1s absolutely requisite 
in such a case; to prevent a man from praying unwarily for things evil, 
while he imagines them to be good; and from doing as you said, soon 
afterwards recanting his choice, and praying to be delivered from what 
he had before prayed to have. 

Soc. Did not then the poet, whom I cited in the beginning of this 
argument, know somewhat more than we do, in supplicating Jupiter to 
avert from us what is evil, even though we prayed for it? 


ALC. Indeed I think so. 


Soc. The Lacedzmonians, therefore, O Alcibiades! admiring and 
imitating this of the poet, or whether they had of themselves considered 


the subject in the same manner as he did, every one of them in private, 
and all of them in public, make a prayer similar to his: for they beseech 
the Gods to grant them such good things as at the same time are 
beautiful; and nothing more were they ever heard to pray for. 
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Accordingly, no people have hitherto been more prosperous than they. 
And if it has happened to them not to prosper in all things, it was not 
because they prayed amiss; but because the Gods, I presume, have it in 
their choice, either to grant a man that for which he prays, or to send 
him the reverse. I have a mind to relate to you somewhat else on this 
subject, what I once heard from certain elderly men; - that, in the 
differences between the Athenians and the Lacedzmonians, it so fell out, 
that whenever they came to a battle, whether by land or by sea, our city 
was always unsuccessful, and was never able to get one victory: - that 
the Athenians therefore, uneasy at these miscarriages, and at a loss for 
some contrivance to put an end to their pressing evils, held a council, 
and came to this conclusion, - that their best way would be to send to 
Ammon,! and consult him what they should do; and at the same time 
to ask him this question farther, - on what account the Gods always give 
victory to the Spartans their enemies, rather than to them; though of all 
the Grecians, we, said they, bring them the greatest number of sacrifices, 
and those the fairest in their kinds; and though we, beyond all other 
people, have decorated their temples with the presents that are hung up 
in them; and in honour of the Gods have made yearly processions, the 
most solemn and the most costly; and have paid them a greater tribute 
in money than all the rest of the Grecians put together: whilst the 
Lacedzmonians, they said, never regard any of these things; but, on the 
contrary, worship the Gods in so slighting a manner, as to make their 
sacrifices commonly of beasts full of blemishes; and, in all other 
instances, fall far short of us, said they, in honouring the Gods; at the 
same time that the riches they are masters of are not less than ours. 
When the ambassadors had thus spoken, and had inquired of the Oracle, 
what they should do to find an end of their present misfortunes, the 
prophet made no other answer than this; (for without doubt the God 
did not permit him:) sending for the Athenian ambassadors, he spake to 
them these words, - Thus saith Ammon; he saith, that he prefers the 
pious addresses of the Lacedemonians to all the sacrifices of all the 
Grecians. - These words, and no more, spake the prophet. Now it~ 
seems to me, that, by pious addresses, the God means only that prayer 


' The oracle of Ammon was highly celebrated for the truth of its predictions. It 
had been anciently consulted by Hercules and by Perseus. Long afterwards it was 
consulted by Croesus, when he was meditating to stop the progress of Cyrus’s arms in 
Asia. In what veneration it was held by the Romans we learn from the ninth book of 
Lucan. And from the present passage in Plato, as also from the lives of Lysander, 
Cimon, and Alexander, in Plutarch, it appears to have been, among the Grecians of 
those days, in as great vogue and credit as any oracles of their own. -S. 
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of theirs. And it 1s indeed much more excellent than the prayers of any 
other people. For the rest of the Grecians, when they have either led 
up to the altar oxen with their horns gilded, or brought rich offerings 
and presents to hang up in the temples, pray for whatever they happen 
to desire, whether it be really good or evil. The Gods therefore, when 
they hear their impious addresses, accept not of their costly processions, 
sacrifices, and presents. So that much caution and consideration seem 
to me requisite on this subject, what is fit to be spoken to the Gods, and 
what is not. You will also find in Homer sentiments similar to those 
I have been expressing: for he tells us, that the Trojans, on a certain 
night, taking up their quarters without the city walls, 


In honour of the blest Immortals, slew 
Unblemish’d hecatombs:’ ... . 


and that the smoke from these sacrifices was by the winds wafted up 
into heaven:' 


Sweet odorif rous smoke; yet by the Gods 
Rejected, and the sav’ry taste refus’d. 

For strong aversion in their holy minds 

Was rooted, against Troy’s devoted tow’rs, 
Against th’ injurious might of Troy’s proud king, 
And ’gainst the Trojan people, who withheld 
Helen, unjustly, from her wedded lord.’ 


It was of no advantage therefore, it seems, to them to sacrifice, or to 
offer presents, to the Gods whom they had made their enemies. For the 


t In the Greek, Fpôei bavaro reXevecoac exaTouBac; a line this not found in 
the copies of Homer now extant; but in Barnes’s edition, supplied from this passage of 
Plato; and by Ernestus shown to be genuine, from the next line, which supposes the 
mention made of a sacrifice just before. -S. 


t Kvio 5° ex wediou avepor Pepov ovpavor evow. This line of Homer appears in 
all the editions of that poet. Plato is here obliged to take this sentence quite out of the 
metre; because he is relating, only at second hand and as told by Homer, a fact, the 
narration of which Homer himself puts immediately into the mouth of the muse: and, 
for the same reason, we have given a prosaic translation of it. In the preceding line, as 
also in those which follow, Plato was able to preserve the metre, while he only changed 
the indicative verbs into infinitive. -S. 


S The verses, here translated, are not found in any of the editions of Homer, except 
in that of Barnes; but, as Ernestus judiciously observes, they are altogether worthy of 
that greatest of all poets. -S. 
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divine nature, I presume, is not of such a kind as to be seduced by 
presents, lıke those whose trade it is to make the most of their money, 
and who care not by what means they are enriched. Besides, we plead 
very foolishly, in our expostulations with the Gods, if we think to get 
the better of the Lacedæmonians by such arguments. For it would be 
a sad thing indeed, if the Gods regarded our presents and our sacrifices, 
and not the disposition of the soul, when a religious and just man 
addressed them. Nay, in my opinion, they have much more regard to 
this, than they have to those pompous processions and costly sacrifices. 
For nothing hinders, but that any, whether private persons or civil 
states, let them have sinned against the Gods and against men ever so 
greatly, may be well able to pay the Gods such a tribute yearly. But 
they not being to be bribed, disdain all that outward worship; as faith 
the divine Oracle, and as also saith the Prophet of the Gods. It seems, 
therefore, that justice and prudence are honoured, above all things, by 
the Gods, and by men too, such as have good sense and understanding. 
Now the prudent and the just are no other persons than such as know 
what behaviour and what speech is proper to be used in our intercourse, 
whether with Gods or with men. But I should be glad to hear from you 
what your thoughts are on this subject. 

ALC. For my part, I am of the same opinion with you, Socrates, and 
with the Oracle. And indeed it would ill become me to give my vote 
opposite to the judgment of the God. 

Soc. Do you not remember, that you acknowledged your being much 
at a loss concerning prayer; for fear you should unwarily pray for evil 
things, imagining them to be good? 

ALC. [do remember it. 

SOC. You perceive then, that it is not safe for you to go and make 
your prayer at the temple, as you intended; lest your addresses should 
happen to be irıpious, and the God hearing them should wholly reject 
your sacrifice, and you perhaps should draw upon your own head some 
farther evil. It seems to me, therefore, that your best way is to be at 
quiet. For because of your magnanıimity, (that fairest of names given to - 
folly,) I suppose you would not be willing to make use of the 
Lacedzmonian prayer. It is necessary, therefore, that a man should wait 
till he has learnt what disposition he ought to be in towards the Gods 
and towards men. 

ALC. But, Socrates, how long will it be before that time comes? and 
who 1s he that will instruct me? for I should be very glad, methinks, to 
see that man, and to know who he 1s. 


SOc. It is he, whose care you are the object of. But as Homer’ says 
of Minerva, that she removed the mist from before the eyes of Diomede, 


That he might clearly see, and Gods from men 
Plainly distinguish, .. .. 


so must he in the first place, as it seems to me, remove from your soul 
the mist that now happens to surround it; and after that he will apply 
those medicines, by means of which you will clearly distinguish good 
from evil. For, at present, I think you would not be able so to do. 

ALC. Let him then remove that mist, or any other obstruction that 
he pleases: for he will find me readily disposed to follow any of his 
prescriptions, whoever the man is, 1f by those means I may become a 
better man than I am at present. 

Soc. It is wonderful to consider how greatly he is disposed towards 
the making you so. 

ALC. Till that ume therefore, I think, it is the better way to defer my 
sacrifice. 

Soc. You think rightly too. For it is a safer way than to run so great 
a risk. 

ALC. It is undeniable, O Socrates. In the mean time, however, since 
you seem to me to have counselled well, I shall put this crown? about 
your brows. And to the Gods we shall present crowns,” and all other 
accustomed offerings, then, when I see that day arrived. Nor will the 
time be long before its arrival, if it so please the Gods. 

Soc. Well, I accept of this: and should have pleasure in seeing the 
time come, when you yourself’ shall have received some other thing in 
return for your present to me. And as Creon, when Tiresias, showing 


him his crown [of Gold], said, it had been given him [by the Athenians], 


' Iliad. lib. v, ver. 127. -S. 


' All those, who went to the temples with intent to petition the Gods for any 
particular favour, carried along with them crowns or garlands; and these they wore 
whilst they were praying. It was by such a crown, held by Alcibiades in his hand, that 
Socrates, in meeting him, conjectured rightly whither he was going. 


s In the Greek, ado ôe [f. addXo Ti) avte Twy capa cou doOevtww ndews borut 
det apevor epavrov. In which sentence the last word is, we doubt not, a corrupt reading, 
and was by Plato written ceaurov. For we cannot apprehend how a man who has 
received a present can be said to make a return for it, by his own receiving of any other 
present from the same or any other person. -S. 


in honour of his science, as the first-fruits of [their]' victory obtained 
over the enemy, is by Euripides made to say, 


This crown, a happy omen and presage, 

1 deem, of conquest on our Theban side. 
For you know well, how tempest-tost a sea 
We salon.... 


I, in the same manner, deem this honour, you have now done me, to be 
a good presage. For, as I think myself sailing on a sea, no less tempest- 
tost than that of Creon, I should be glad to bear away the crown of 
victory from the rest of your admirers.’ 


' In this sentence all the words, enclosed within hooks, we have translated from 
Euripides, to render this passage of Plato clearer to those who have not read the 
Phænissæ of that poet, from which tragedy it is taken. -S. 


+ See the Phznissz, v. 865. 


S The fine turn, which Socrates here gives to his acceptance of the crown, presented 
to him by Alcibiades, is perfectly tn character, being, at the same time, most ingenious, 
elegant, wise, modest, and polite. He accepts it not as an ensign of divine honour, as it 
was meant by the donor; but as a token of (future) victory; victory over his competitors 
for the friendship of Alcibiades, whom they endeavoured to corrupt, and success in his 
own endeavours to engage him wholly in the study of wisdom and the pursuit of virtue. 
S. 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


Second Alcibiades 


1 (See page 555, title lines) At Athens were two edifices, built in honour of 
Jupiter. One of these was a most magnificent temple, called the Olympium, 
and situate in the lower city. The other was only a chapel in the upper city, 
sacred to Zevç o gwmp, Jupiter the [universal] saviour, and adjoining to another 
chapel, sacred to A@nva n awreipa, Minerva the saviour [of Athens]. Both these 
chapels stood at the entrance of the treasury; one probably on each side, as 
guardians of the public money: and this treasury stood at the back of that 
beautiful temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon. Now had Socrates met 
Alcibiades in the ascent, which led first to the Parthenon, and thence to the 
chapels behind it, no reason appears for his supposing that Alcibiades was going 
to pay his devotions to Jupiter, rather than to Minerva, the guardian Deity of 
Athens. But the masculine article rov, used in this place by Plato before the 
noun ĝeov, forbids us to imagine that Minerva could be here meant. For at 
Athens, as Minerva was styled 9 @eo¢, the Goddess, by way of eminence, so 
Jupiter was styled either simply ĝeoç, God, or o Oeoc, the God, as being 
Supreme. Beside this, we are to observe, that in the chapel of Jupiter in the 
upper city, he was worshipped in a particular character, as the preserver of his 
votaries in dangers from which they had escaped; as not only is to be presumed 
from the title of Saviour, by which he was there invoked, but also is clearly 
proved from the Plutus of Aristophanes, act. 5, sc. 2, and from the oration of 
Lycurgus against Leocrates, p. 168 and 253, edit. Taylor. Now there is not the 
least appearance that Alcibiades had had any signal deliverance from danger, or 
that he was now going to offer a thanksgiving sacrifice, as it was customary to 
do on such occasions. From all this we justly may conclude, that the scene of 
this dialogue lies in a street leading to the temple of Olympian Jupiter in the 
lower city. -S. 


2 (See page 555, line 138a) The first symbolical precept which the 
Pythagorean philosophers gave to their disciples was this: "When you go from 
your house with intention to perform your devotions at the temple, neither 
speak nor do any thing in the way thither concerning any business of human 
life" - A precept recorded, among others of like kind, by Iamblichus, in the last 
of his Noyor xporpexrixot, and rightly there interpreted, p. 134, to this purport: 
- that a man ought to purify his mind, by abstracting it from earthly cares, and 
from all objects of sense, whenever he contemplates divine things; because these 
are abstracted or pure from matter themselves; and pure naturally joins and 
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unites with homogeneous pure. Further, divine things being stable, and always 
the same, but human things unstable, and for ever changing; they are in this 
respect also heterogeneous, and, as the same great Platonist elsewhere elegantly 
speaks, incommensurable, the one sort of things with the other; so that they 
mix not amicably together in the mind. -S. 


3 (See page 555, line 138b) This sentence is evidently meant to prove the 
necessity of much consideration before a man prays; by showing, from the 
example of Œdipus, the mischiefs often consequent to rash and unpremeditated 
prayer. An opposition, therefore, seems intended between the avna in this 
passage, and the xpopnfera, premeditation, or previous consideration, above 
recommended. Accordingly, we have ventured, against the opinion of Ernestus, 
in his Notes to Xenophon’s Memorab. lib. tv, cap. 7, to give this opposed 
meaning here to the word auna, by rendering it in English inconsiderately: a 
meaning very little different from the primary and usual sense of the word, in 
which it signifies the same with wapaumxa, that is, immediately, directly, 


without delay. -S. 


4 (See page 556, line 138c) Curses in those ancient days were prayers 
addressed to the Infernal Deities, - to Tartarus, - to primzval Night, but chiefly 
to the daughters of Night, the Eumenides. For no Deities who dwelt in light 
were imagined to be the authors of evil ever to any. In conformity with these 
practices and opinions, Sophocles, in the last of the two passages cited from 
him in note 7, and Statius, in his Thebaid, lib. 1. ver. 56 et seq., give to this 
curse, pronounced by CEdipus against his sons, the form of a prayer, addressed 
to those powers of darkness. Hence appears the ignorance of the author of the 
kuriu OnBarc, or old Greek ballad of the Siege of Thebes, cited by the 
scholiast on Sophocles, p. 577, edit. P. Steph. For, after he has told a very silly 
tale, how the two sons of CEdipus, having had an ox killed for a sacrifice, sent 
a joint of it to their father who was then blind, - and how Œdipus had 
expected the prime piece of all, - he concludes this part of the story in manner 
and form following; that is to say, being interpreted (as it ought to be) in ballad 
style and ballad metre, 


As soon as e’er he understood 
"Twas only the ache-bone, 
For him to mean, unworthy food; 
Against the ground, in wrathful mood, 
He straightway dash’d it down. 


Then pray’d he to th’immortals all, 

But chief to Jove on high, 
That each by th’other’s hand might fall; 
And so to Pluto’s darksome hall 

They both at once might fly. -S. 
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5 (See page 557, line 139a) In all the printed editions of the Greek we here 
read, Aoxet dot otov Te evar, Do you think it possible, &c.. And Cornarius, as if 
he found this reading in the Hessenstein manuscript, translates it into Latin 
thus: Videtur tibi feri posse, &c. Ficinus and Stephens translate it, as if they had 
read in their manuscripts, Aoxet oot decry evar, Do you think that a man ought 
to be &c. Neither of these readings can be right, because they, both of them, 
make this dialectical question to be foolish as well as impertinent: and because 
also either of them spoils the argumentation. To make the inference, in the 
next sentence of Socrates, just and conclusive, we must here read Aoxet oor 
avoryKaoy evar, as we have supposed in translating it. The necessity of 
making this emendation in the Greek text was seen also by Dacier, as appears 
from his French translation. -S. 


6 (See page 558, line 140b) That ts, every continued indisposition of the 
body; whether the whole body suffer from it throughout, as in a fever; or 
whether it be seated in any organical part serving to motion, as in the gout; or 
serving to sensation, as in an ophthalmy. Plato, in his choice of similitudes and 
instances, where they are requisite to illustrate his subject, (and he never uses 
any but on such occasions,) is always so exquisitely curious, and often, as here, 
so scientifically judicious, that, with respect to this ingredient in good writing 
on ideal or intellectual subjects, we know of no writer who is his equal. -S. 


7 (See page 563, line 142e) It is necessary to observe, that this prayer is 
adapted solely to that part of mankind (and a very numerous part it is) who 
have not arrived at a scientific knowledge of divine concerns, and therefore 
know not what to pray for as they ought. See an excellent remark on this 
passage from Proclus in a note on the Republic, vol. i. p. 571. Mr Sydenham, 
from mistaking the intention of this prayer, has made Socrates assert, without 
any authority from the text, that the author of it composed it for his own use 
as well as that of the ignorant. Hence he translates, "composed for his own use 
and theirs a common prayer.” -T. 


8 (See page 563, line 143c) That part of the story of Orestes, which is here 
alluded to, is well known to those who are versed in Greek learning, from the 
Xondopa of A:schylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra of Euripides. - 

For the story of Alcmzon, we refer them to the old Scholia on Homer's 
Odyssey, lib. xi, v. 326; or to Servius’s Commentary on Virgil’s 4neid, lib. vi, 
v. 445. It is told more at large by Apollodorus, in lib. 111, cap. 6 and 7. But 
lest such of our readers, as happen to be unlearned in the history of ancient 
Greece, should mistake the meaning of this passage, they are to be informed 
that Orestes and Alcmzon were guilty of so atrocious a crime, as the murder 


of their own mothers, out of a mistaken notion of filial piety, and an ignorance 
of the bounds of duty towards a father. Orestes was the son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. His mother, in the absence of his father during the siege of 
Troy, carried on an amour with Ægisthus, consingerman to Agamemnon. At 
her husband’s return home, after the destruction of Troy, she and her 
paramour procured his death; which was afterwards avenged by his children: 
for Orestes, at the instigation of his sister Electra, slew the adulterous pair 
together. Alcmzon was the son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. This lady 
betrayed her husband into a situation in which he must inevitably lose his life. 
He knowing how she had acted, and foreseeing the event, enjoined his son 
Alcmzon to avenge his death on Eriphyle, by taking away her life. In neither 
of these cases, cited here by Plato, does there appear any malice in the young 
princes against their mothers; no spirit of revenge for personal injuries done to 
them; no lust of riches or of dominion; in short, no selfish passion or appetite 
whatever; no other intention than to perform an imagined act of duty to their 
fathers, by doing such an act of justice on their mothers as belonged not to 
them to execute. It appears, that both of these unhappy princes perpetrated a 
deed so unnatural, from erroneous notions of duty, justice, and honour; that 
is, through want of moral wisdom, or true prudence. We apprehend, therefore, 
that the drift of Plato in this passage is to prove, from thesc sad instances of the 
fatal effects of ignorance in the laws of nature and reason, the necessity of 
applying our minds to the study of moral science, in order to act rightly and 
to be happy. -S. 


9 (See page 568, line 146a) Plutarch, towards the end of his treatise wept 
adoheaoxtac, Concerning Talkativeness, cites the two following verses, which 
appear to be taken out of some ancient Greek poet, 


Nepe: TO FAELOTOY NUEPAGÇG TOUTYW MEPOS, 
Ivy’ aurTo¢ auTou TVYXAVN KPATLOTOG wy. 


He makes it the chief business of the day, 
T’ attain to more, and still more, excellence. 


In the passage now before us, we find the latter of these two verses cited by 
Plato, word for word. The former of them indeed he has a little altered; but 
only just so much as to adapt it to his own purpose; which could not be done 
without weaving it into his own prosaic style. -S. 


10 (See page 568, line 146c) This interrogative sentence of Socrates no less 
evidently refers to a former sentence beginning with these words, The man 
therefore - a sentence that will greatly help us in amending this; the Greek of 
which, as it is printed, runs thus: Ouxouvy kav pev xparry a TıÇ oder, n doxet 
ecdevan, TapemeTau Sn TO whEALpWWC Kae AvoLTEMOVYTWG NAG Eev, KO TH TONE 
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xo auTov avTw Now in this sentence the words 7 oxe: evdevou not only are 
not found in the sentence to which this refers, and the sense of which it repeats 
with but little variation in the words, but they also convey a meaning contrary 
to the mind of Socrates. For he takes every occasion to inculcate, that only a 
man’s real knowledge, shown by his speeches, or his actions, and not his own 
false conceit of it, nor other men’s too high opinion of it, can be of any lasting 
advantage either to himself or to others. Of equal moment with this 
interpolation, (a fault to which the words orn6yvar evdevon in the preceding 
sentence, where they are used rightly, seem to have given occasion,) is another 
fault in the sentence now before us, an omission of the words n rov BeXnorov 
émiommuy, or others to the same purport. For, without some such words, this 
sentence, in which Socrates delivers his opinion in the way of a question, is 
quite contradictory to his opinion, delivered but a little before in that sentence 
above referred to. Our supposition, that such words are here omitted in the 
printed editions of Plato, but ought to be inserted, is confirmed by the Latin 
of Ficinus, who translated faithfully from a manuscript copy of Plato, 
(probably the Medicean,) with which Grynzus afterwards compared and 
corrected that translation. For both Ficinus and Grynzus, in their Latin, insert 
these words; "addit autem scientiam optimi. In this sentence also are wanting 
the words edoxes njur; unless Plato purposely omitted them, as thinking it 
needless to repeat them, after they had been expressed in the question 
immediately preceding. There remains yet another fault in this sentence, the 
word nyac, a word which the grammatical construction by no means admits 
of. If our conjectural emendation of this sentence, which we now beg leave to 
offer to the learned, should appear to be a just one, it will appear at the same 
time, on examination, that all the faults in it, as printed, are owing originally 
to a mere transposition of some of the words in transcribing it, an error 
frequently found in ancient manuscripts, and the cause of those many additional 
errors, as well in printed as in written copies, which were afterwards committed 
with intention to correct the former. The proposed reading is this; Ouxouy», 
KOV PEV TOaTTY a NG ode, Tapemeran de evdevan To whe por, [or rapexeran ĉe 
n tov BeXrvorov extoTnpn, as Ficinus and Grynzus seem to have read,] edoxet 
nuv, AvotTeNouYTWC cerv TH WoL, KAL AVTOV aUTY. -S. 


11 (See page 569, line 147a) Of this passage in the Greek, Monsieur Dacier 
says, "C’est un des plus difficiles endroits de Platon.” Indeed, as it is printed, 
it is quite unintelligible. For, after a comma put at the word ràciy, it proceeds 
thus; oowxep ay UN FPOTEPOV EXoUpLON TO TNG WuxnG. Ave yap TaUTHG, N TEPL, 
x.7.\. But what if it were printed thus? Putting a full stop at wXev, let the 
next sentence immediately begin, Arev yap Tau, oowxep av NaBporepor 
ExoupLon TO TNG PUXNG, N Tepi, K.7.A. All the difficulty is now vanished by this 
slight transposition, and an easy alteration of un xporepor to AaBporepov, a 
word perhaps mistaken by the writer to whom it was read, from his not being 
so thoroughly well versed in the language of Homer, as a man must be before 
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he can every where understand the language of Plato. Tiporepov therefore 
being, as we suppose by this mistake, written in some manuscript copy of this 
dialogue, it is probable that some reader of it afterwards, who saw the absurdity 
of that word, condemned it by writing in the margin pn xporepov, and that the 
next half-learned transcriber, instead of omitting xpo7epov, took uy also into 
the text. Both these spurious words are rightly omitted in the Hessenstein 
manuscript, as we are informed by Cornarius; but the genuine word, in the 
mean time, was lost. -S. 


12 (See page 575, line 151b) The learned archbishop Potter, in his 
Archezolog. Grec. b. 1, ch. 4, very justly observes, that crowns and garlands 
were some of the presents offered to the Gods by their petitioners, to obtain 
some future benefit. And from the passage now before us we infer, that the 
very same crowns or garlands, worn by those petitioners during their prayers 
in the temples, they used, at their departure, to take off from their own heads, 
and to put them on the heads of the divine images; from whence afterward the 
priest took, and hung them up on the side walls of the temple. Plato here 
exhibits Alcibiades giving to Socrates the very honour which he had designed 
for the image of Jupiter. By this, we presume, he meant to signify, that 
whoever could teach wisdom and virtue, as Alcibiades supposed of Socrates, was 
to be esteemed and honoured as a divine man. -S. 
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THE 
EUTHYPHRO 


A DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


SANCTITY 


INTRODUCTION 


The whole of the Exthyphro of Plato, says Ficinus, is employed in 
confutation; whence some Platonists have called this dialogue, as well as 
the Euthydemus and Greater Hippias, elenctic. However, as he justly 
observes, while Socrates confutes the false opinions which Euthyphro 
entertained of holiness, he presents certain vestiges of the truth to its 
investigators. We may collect therefore from this dialogue and the 
Gorgias that holiness according to Plato is that part of justice which 
attributes to Divinity that which is his own. But as man is a composite 
being, and the different parts of his composition were produced, 
according to the Platonic theology, from different divinities, perfect 
piety will consist in consecrating to each deity that part of us which he 
immediately gave. This definition being premised, what Plato says here 
and elsewhere respecting holiness will be apparent. Hence, when it is 
said that holiness is that which is beloved by Divinity it is true; but it 
is beloved by Divinity because it is holiness, and is not holiness because 
it is beloved by him. Likewise because it is beloved by him it may be 
beloved, but is not beloved because it may be beloved: for the holy 1s 
not in every respect the same with that which may be beloved; since 
neither does the essence of holiness consist in being the object of love, 
but rather in retribution and devotion. 

Again, when it is said that holiness is that which is ministrant to the 
operations of Divinity, this also is truly said: for it is ministrant to the 
conversion to Divinity of that which we receive from him. And the 
work of Divinity is to produce, convert, purify, illuminate, and perfect. 
Hence it is beautifully observed by Porphyry, “that being conjoined and 
assimilated to the highest God, we should offer the elevation of 
ourselves to him as a sacred sacrifice; for thus we shall celebrate him and 
procure our own salvation." He adds, "In the soul’s contemplation 
therefore of this Divinity, unattended by the passions, the sacrifice to 
him receives its completion; but his progeny, the intelligible gods, are to 
be celebrated vocally by hymns'." Lastly, when it is said that holiness 


t For the sake of the Platonic reader I will give the whole of this very beautiful 
passage. Ovooper rowuy kat nue: ada Bvdoper, wÇ Tpoonxer, duadopouc TAÇ Ouorac, 
we av deahopore Sduvapecet rpocaryovTec. Qey per TY ETL TAOLY, WÇ TLC avp GOPOS En, 
pnder TWP acoOnTur, PNTE OupwwvrTec, NTE ETOVOAÇOVTEÇ: ovdey yap EOTLY EVUAOP O uN 
TW avy evbuc eote» akaðapTov. Avo ovde oyog TouTw O KATA Pwyny, OLKELOÇ, ovd O 
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is the science of requesting and piving to the gods, this likewise is true, 
though it is not a perfect definition of sanctity. For he who properly 
prays to Divinity, will request him to impart that by which he may be 
enabled to offer himself to him in the most acceptable manner. 


evor, oray wader Yuxns y peporvopevoc: dia de YNG Kadapac Kot TWV FEpt avTOV 
cadapwy evvouwy Opnoxevoper avTov. dec apa ovvadberrac, KAL opowwlevTac auTW, THY 
QUTWY avocywyny voir pav Xpooaryoryery TY Oew, THY AUTHY bE KAL VVOP OVOP KOL 
NWP owmpiay. ev awader apa TG Yuxa Tovde Tou Geou Gewpia, n Ovora auTH TEdELT OL. 
Toto e avrov evyyovos, vonroc de Geos, nån no rnv ex Tou Aoyou upywhay rpoobeTeor. 
Arapxns yap exaorw wy dedwxev n Ovara, kat dt wy nw THEPEt, KAL ELC TO EVAL OVVEXEL 
EtG THY Ouvotav. NG our yewpyos dbpaypaTwr ANApKETat KAL TWH AKpOdpUWP, OUTWÇ NMELC 
ARAPE EDA AVTOG, EVVOLWP TWV REPL QUTWY KAANWV, EVXApLOTOUYTES wy Nuy dedwxact 
my Bewpray, Kat oTe nu&aÇ dux mG avtwy Beac adnOiwwo tpedovoar, ouvovteç rat 
Pavopevor kat TY NETEP OwWTNPLEA EXtAapTOMTEG. Porphy. de Abstinentia, [TTS vol. 
ii p. 64]: be. “Let us also sacrifice, but let us sacrifice in such a manner as is proper, 
offering different sacrifices to different powers. To that God, indeed, who is above all 
things, as a certain wise man says, neither fumigating nor consecrating any thing 
sensible. For there is nothing material, which, to an immaterial nature, is not 
immediately impure. Hence neither is external language adapted to him, nor that which 
is internal when it is defiled by any passion of the soul; but we should adore him in 
pure silence, and with pure conceptions concerning him. It is necessary, therefore, that, 
being conjoined and assimilated to him, we should offer the elevation of ourselves to 
Divinity as a sacred sacrifice; for thus we shall both celebrate him and procure our own 
salvation. In the soul’s contemplation, therefore, of this divinity, unattended by the 
passions, the sacrifice to him receives its completion; but his progeny, the intelligible 
gods, are to be celebrated vocally by hymns. For to each of the gods the first fruits are 
to be sacrificed of what he imparts to us, and through which he nourishes and preserves 
us. As, therefore, the husbandmen offers his first fruits from handfuls of fruits and 
acorns, so also we should sacrifice from beautiful conceptions concerning the gods, 
giving thanks for those things of which they have imparted to us the contemplation, and 
that, through the vision of themselves, they truly nourish us, associating with and 
appearing to us, and shining upon us for our salvation.” 


THE 
EUTHYPHRO 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


EUTHYPHRO AND SOCRATES 


EUTH. What novel circumstance has happened, Socrates, that you, 
leaving the discussions in the Lyceum, are now waiting about the 
porch! of the king: For you have not an action with the king, as I have. 

Soc. The Athenians, Euthyphro, do not call it an action, but an 
accusation. 

EUTH. What do you say? Some one, as it seems, has accused you. 
For I should not think that you would accuse another. 

Soc. I should not, indeed. 

EUTH. Has, then, another accused you? 

Soc. Certainly. 

EUTH. Who 1s he? 

Soc. I do not, Euthyphro, perfectly know the man: for he appears to 
me to be young, and of no note. But they call him, I think, Melitus; 
and he is of the town Pittheus: if you have in your recollection one 
Melitus, a Pitthean, who has long hair, a thin beard, and an aquiline 
nose. 

EUTH. I do not recollect him, Socrates. But what is his accusation of 
you? 

Soc. What is it? Not an ignoble one, as it appears to me. For it is 
no despicable thing, for one who is a young man, to be knowing in a 
circumstance of such a magnitude. For he knows, as he says, how the 
youth are corrupted, and who they are that corrupt them. And he 
appears to be a certain wise man; and seeing my ignorance, and 


' The king’s porch was a place on the right side of the Ceramicus, where the second 
of the nine archons, who was called the king, presided for the space of a year. See 
Pausanias in Attic. lib. i, p. 5, and Merusius in Attic. Lect. lib. vi, c. 27. 
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considering me as one who corrupts his equals in age, to have accused 
me to the city, as to a mother. In consequence of this, he only of the 
citizens seems to me to have begun rightly. For it is right to pay 
attention to youth, in the first place, that they may become the most 
excellent characters: just as it is reasonable that a good husbandman 
should first take care of the young plants, and after this of the others. 
Thus also Melitus perhaps will first cut us up who corrupt the blossoms 
of youth, as he says, and afterwards he will certainly pay attention to 
those of a more advanced age, and thus will be the cause of the most 
numerous and the greatest goods to the city. This is what may be 
expected to happen from one who makes such a beginning. 

EUTH. I should wish it were so, Socrates; but I tremble, lest the 
contrary should happen. For, in reality, he appears to me, by trying to 
injure you to begin to hurt the city from the Vestal hearth’ itself. But 
tell me by what part of your conduct it is that he says you corrupt the 
youth? 

Soc. The things of which he accuses me, O wonderful man, must be 

considered, when they are heard, as absurd. For he says that I am a 
maker of gods; and, as if I introduced new and did not believe in the 
ancient gods, has brought this accusation against me. 

EUTH. I understand you, Socrates; it is because you say that a 
dzmoniacal* power is every where present with you. This accusation, 
therefore, is brought against you as one that introduces novelties in 
divine affairs, and as well knowing that the multitude are always 
disposed to receive such kind of calumnies. For indeed they ridicule me 
as one insane, when I say any thing in a public assembly concerning the 
gods, and predict to them future events; though I do not predict to them 
any thing which is not true. At the same time, however, they envy all 
such as we are. But indeed it is not fit to pay any attention to them; 
but we should still go on in our own way. 

Soc. But, dear Euthyphro, to be ridiculed is perhaps a trifling thing. 
For the Athenians, as it appears to me, are not very much concerned 
whether or not a man is skilful in any thing, so long as he is not a 
teacher of his wisdom; but they are indignant with him whom they 


t The hearth, among the Greeks, contained the household gods, of whom Vesta was 
the chief. Hence to begin from the Vestal hearth was a proverbial expression, when they 


spoke of beginning with what is most excellent and sacred. 


+ This perfectly accords with what we have cited from Xenophon, in the 
Introduction to the Apology of Socrates [TTS vol. XI, p. 182]. 


think makes others to be such, whether this is from envy, as you say, 
or from some other cause. 

EUTH. With respect to this circumstance, therefore, how they may be 
affected towards me I am not very desirous to try. 

Soc. For perhaps you exhibit yourself but rarely, and are not willing 
to teach your wisdom; but I fear lest, through philanthropy, I should 
appear to disclose, with too much freedom, to every man whatever I 
possess, not only without taking a reward, but even willingly adding 
one, if any person is willing to hear me. As I therefore just now said, 
if they were only to ridicule me, as you say they do you, there would 
be nothing unpleasant in passing the time in a court of justice, jesting 
and laughing; but if they are in earnest, how this affair may terminate 
is immanifest, except to you diviners. 

EUTH. Perhaps, however, Socrates, the affair will be nothing; but you 
will plead your cause successfully, and I also think that I shall mine. 

Soc. But what is the cause, Euthyphro, which you have to plead? 
Are you defendant or plaintiff? 

EUTH. I am plaintiff. 

Soc. Whom do you prosecute? 

EUTH. One whom, by prosecuting, I appear to be insane. 
Soc. What, then, do you pursue one that flies? 


EUTH. He is very far from flying; for he is very much advanced in 
years. 

Soc. Who 1s he? 

EUTH. My father. 

Soc. Your father? O best of men! 

EUTH. He is, indeed. 

Soc. But what is the crime, and of what do you accuse him? 

EUTH. Of murder, Socrates. 

Soc. O Hercules! The multitude, Euthyphro, will be ignorant how 
this can ever be right. For I do not think it is the province of any 
casual person to make such an accusation with rectitude, but of one who 
has made a very great proficiency in wisdom. 

EUTH. Very great indeed, By Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Is it any one of your relations who has been killed by your 
father? Though it certainly must be so; for you would not prosecute 
your father for the murder of a stranger. 

EUTH. It is ridiculous, Socrates, if you think it makes any difference 
whether he who is slain is a stranger or a relation, and are not persuaded 


that this alone ought to be attended to, whether he who committed the 
murder did it justly or not; and, if justly, that he should be dismissed; 
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but, if unjustly, that he should be prosecuted, even though he should be 
your domestic, and partake of your table. For you become equally 
defiled with him, if you knowingly associate with such a one, and do 
not expiate both yourself and him, by bringing him to justice. But to 
apprise you of the fact: The deceased was one of our farmers, who 
rented a piece of land of us when we dwelt at Naxus. This man, having 
one day drank too much wine, was so transported with rage against one 
of our slaves, that he killed him. My father, therefore, ordered him to 
be cast into a pit, with his hands and feet bound, and immediately sent 
hither to consult one of the interpreters of sacred concerns what he 
should do with him; and in the mean time neglected this prisoner, and 
left him without sustenance as an assassin, whose life was of no 
consequence; so that he died. For hunger, cold, and the weight of 
chains killed him, before the person my father had sent returned. 
Hence my father and the rest of my relations are indignant with me, 
because I, for the sake of a homicide, accuse my father of murder, 
which, as they say, he has not committed; and if he had, since he who 
is dead was a homicide, they think I ought not to be concerned for the 
fate of such a man. For they say it 1s impious for a son to prosecute his 
father for murder; so little do they know the manner in which a divine 
nature is affected about piety and impiety. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, Euthyphro, do you think you possess such an 
accurate knowledge about divine affairs, and how things holy and 
impious are circumstanced, that these things having taken place as you 
say, you are not afraid, lest in prosecuting your father you should 
commit an impious action? 

EUTH. My profession, Socrates, would be of no advantage to me, nor 
would Euthyphro surpass in any respect other men, unless he accurately 
knew all such particulars. 

soc. O wonderful Euthyphro, it will therefore be a most excellent 
thing for me to become your disciple, and before the determination of 
my process to let Melitus know that I have hitherto considered the 
knowledge of divine concerns as a thing of the greatest consequence; and 
that now, since he says I am guilty of acting in a rash manner, and 
introducing novelties concerning divine natures, I am become your 
disciple. If, therefore, I shall say, you acknowledge, O Melitus, that 
Euthyphro is wise and thinks rightly in such affairs, think and judge also 
the same of me; but if you do not entertain this opinion, call him, my 
preceptor, to account before you call me, as one who corrupts elderly 
men, viz. me and his father; me by instructing, but him by reproving 
and punishing. And if he is not persuaded by me, but still continues his 
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prosecution, or accuses me instead of you, it will be necessary to say the 
very same things on the trial, to which I shall have previously called his 
attention. 

EUTH. It will so, by Jupiter, Socrates; and if he attempts to accuse me, 
I shall find, as I think, his weak side, and he will be called to account in 
a court of justice long before me. 

Soc. And I, O my dear associate, knowing these things, desire to 
become your disciple, as I am persuaded that no one, and not even 
Melitus himself, dares to look you in the face, though he so acutely, 
inartificially, and easily sees through me, that he has accused me of 
impiety. - Now therefore, by Jupiter, tell me that which you now 
strenuously contend you clearly know, viz. what kind of thing you 
assert holiness to be, and also unholiness, both respecting murder and 
other things? Or is not holiness the same with itself in every action? 
And again, is not unholiness, which is perfectly contrary to holiness 
itself, similar to itself? And does not every thing which it will be 
unholy to do, possess one certain idea according to unholiness? 

EUTH. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. Tell me, then, what you say holiness, and also what unholiness 
1S? 

EUTH. I say, therefore, that holiness is that which I now do, viz. to 
prosecute him who acts unjustly either with respect to murder or 
sacrilege, or any thing else of a similar nature; whether the offending 
person be a father or mother, or any other whatever; and that not to 
prosecute such a one is impious. For see, Socrates, what a great proof 
I will give you in law that it is so, and which I have also mentioned to 
others, viz. that it is right not to spare an impious man, whoever he 
may be. For men are firmly persuaded that Jupiter 1s the best and most 
just of gods, and yet they acknowledge that he put his father in chains, 
because he unjustly swallowed his children; and again, that Saturn 
castrated’ his father, through other things of a similar nature: but they 


t For the signification of bonds and castrations, when applied to divine natures, see 
p. 252 of the Introduction of the Second Book of the Republic. I shall only observe here 
with Proclus, that Plato was of opinion that all such narrations as these will be 
condemned by the multitude and the stupid through ignorance of their arcane meaning, 
but that they will indicate certain wonderful conjectures to the wise. Hence, though he 
does not admit this mode of mythologizing, yet, as is evident from what he says in the 
Timeeus, he thinks we ought to be persuaded by those ancients who were the offspring 
of the gods, and to investigate their occult conceptions. Hence too, though he rejects 
the Saturnian bonds, and the castrations of Heaven, when discoursing with Euthyphro 
and the auditors of his Republic, yet in his Cratylus, when he investigates names 
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are indignant with me, because I prosecute my father who has acted 
unjustly; and thus these men assert things contrary to each other in 
what they say concerning the gods and concerning me. 

Soc. Is this the thing then, Euthyphro, on account of which I am 
brought to the bar, because when any one asserts things of this kind 
concerning the gods, I admit them with pain; and through which, as ıt 
seems, some one calls me an offender? Now, therefore, if these things 
thus appear also to you who are well acquainted with such particulars, 
it is necessary, as it seems, that we also should admit them. For what 
else can we say, who acknowledge that we know nothing about such 
things? But tell me, by Jupiter, who presides over friendship; do you 
think that these things thus happened in reality? 

EUTH. Yes, and things still more wonderful than these, Socrates, of 
which the multitude are ignorant. 

Soc. Do you therefore think that the gods in reality wage war with 
each other, and that there are among them dire enmities and battles, and 
many other such like particulars as are related by the poets, with the 
representation of which by good painters our temples are decorated; and 
in the great Panathenzz a veil’ full of such like variegated ornaments 
is carried into the Acropolis. Must we say, O Euthyphro, that these 
things are true? 

EUTH. Not these only, O Socrates; but, as I just now said, J can relate 
to you many other things concerning divine affairs if you are willing, 
which when you hear I well know that you will be astonished. 

Soc. I should not wonder; but you may relate these things to me 
hereafter, when you are at leisure. Now, however, endeavour to tell me 
more clearly that which I just now asked. For you have not yet, my 
friend, sufficiently answered my question what holiness is, but you have 
only told me that this which you are now doing 1s holy, viz. to 
prosecute your father for murder. 

EUTH. And I spoke the truth, Socrates. 

Soc. Perhaps so. But, O Euthyphro, do you not also say that many 
other things are holy? 


philosophically, he admits other secondary bonds about the mighty Saturn and Pluto. 
Plato, therefore, by no means ridicules the religion of his country in what he here says, 
as some moderns have pretended he does; but he admits such relations as these with 
pain, because he well knew that they would only be umpiously perverted by, and were 
far beyond the comprehension of, the vulgar. 


? For the explanation of this veil, see the Additional Notes on the Republic, vol. i. 
p. 534. 


EUTH. I do. 
Soc. Recollect, therefore, that I did not request you to teach me one 


or two from among many holy things, but what that form itself is by 
which all holy things are holy. For you have said that things unholy 
are unholy by one idea; and also that things holy are holy by another. 
Or do you not remember? 

EUTH. I do. 

Soc. Teach me, therefore, what this very idea is, that looking to it, 
and using it as a paradigm, I may say that whatever thing of this kind 
you or any other does is holy, and that whatever is not of this kind is 


unholy. 
EUTH. But if you wish it, Socrates, I will also tell you this. 


Soc. I do wish it. 

EUTH. That, therefore, which is dear to the gods is holy, but that 
which is not dear to them 1s unholy. 

Soc. You have now answered, O Euthyphro, most beautifully, and 
in such a manner as I wished you to answer. Whether truly or not 
however, this I do not yet know. But you will doubtless in addition to 
this teach me that what you say 1s true. 


EUTH. Certainly. 
Soc. Come then, let us consider what we say. That which is dear to 


divinity, and the man who 1s dear to divinity, are holy; but that which 
is odious to divinity, and the man who is odious to divinity, are unholy. 
But the holy is not the same with the unholy, but is most contrary to 
it. Is it not so? 

EUTH. It certainly is so. 

Soc. And these things appear to have been well said. 


EUTH. I think so, Socrates. 
Soc. But has it not, O Euthyphro, also been said that there is sedition 


among the gods, and that they oppose and are enemies to each other? 

EUTH. It has been said. 

Soc. But let us thus consider, excellent man, about what particulars 
discord produces enmity and wrath. If, therefore, I and you differed in 
Opinion concerning numbers, which of them were more in quantity, 
would this difference make us enemies, and should we be enraged with 
each other? Or, betaking ourselves to computation about things of this 
kind, should we not be quickly liberated from this dissension? 


EUTH. Entirely so. 
Soc. Hence also, if we differed concerning the greater and the lesser, 
should we not, by applying ourselves to measuring, soon bring our 


disagreement to an end? 
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EUTH. We should. 

Soc. And, as I think, by betaking ourselves to weighing, we should 
be able to judge concerning the heavier and the lighter. 

EUTH. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. About what then disagreeing, and not being able to recur to a 
certain criterion, should we become enemies to, and be enraged with, 
each other? Perhaps you cannot readily inform me; but consider 
whether they are such as these, viz. the just and the unjust, the beautiful 
and the base, good and evil. Are not these the things about which 
disagreeing, and not being able to arrive at a certain judgment of them, 
we become enemies to each other, when we do so become, you and I, 
and all other men? 

EUTH. This, Socrates, ts indeed the dissension, and it is about these 
things. 

Soc. But what? Do not the gods, Euthyphro, if they disagree in any 
respect, disagree on account of these very things? 

EUTH. By an abundant necessity. 

Soc. Different gods, therefore, O generous Euthyphro, according to 
your assertion, think different things to be just, beautiful, base, good and 
evil. For they never would oppose each other unless they disagreed 
about these things. Or would then? 

EUTH. You speak rightly. 

Soc. Do they not severally, therefore, love those things which they 
think to be beautiful, good and just, but hate the contraries of these? 

EUTH. Entirely so. 

SOc. But with respect to these very things, some of the gods, as you 
say, think them to be just, and others unjust; about which also being 
dubious, they oppose and wage war with each other. Is it not so? 

EUTH. It 1s. 

SOc. The same things therefore, as it seems, are hated and loved by 
the gods; and the things odious to and dear to the gods will be the very 
same. 

EUTH. So ıt appears. 

Soc. Hence also the same things will be holy and unholy, O 
Euthyphro, from this reasoning. 

EUTH. It seems so. 

Soc. You have not therefore, O wonderful man, answered my 
question. For I did not ask you this, to whom the same thing is both 
holy and unholy: but, as it seems, that which is dear is also odious to 
divinity. So that, Euthyphro, there is nothing wonderful if in this 


which you are now doing, viz. punishing your father, you should do 


that which is pleasing to Jupiter, but odious to Saturn and Heaven; and 
which is pleasing to Vulcan, but odious to Juno: and if any other of the 


gods differs from another about this very circumstance, you should in 
like manner do that which is approved by the one and hated by the 


other. 

EUTH. But I think, Socrates, that no one of the gods will differ from 
another in this affair, and assert that it is not proper for him to suffer 
punishment who has unjustly slain any one. 

Soc. But what? Have you ever heard any man doubting, O 
Euthyphro, whether he who has unjustly slain another, or has done any 
thing else unjustly, ought to be punished? 

EUTH. They never cease doubting about these things, both elsewhere 
and in courts of justice. For those that act unjustly in a very great 
degree, say and do every thing in order to escape punishment. 

Soc. Do they also, O Euthyphro, confess that they have acted 
unjustly? And confessing this, do they at the same time say, that they 
ought not to be punished. 


EUTH. They by no means say this. 
Soc. They do not, therefore, say and do every thing. For I think 


they dare not say, nor even doubt this, that if they act unjustly 
punishment must be inflicted on them: but, as it appears to me, they 
deny that they have acted unjustly. Do they not? 

EUTH. You speak the truth. 

Soc. They are not, therefore, dubious about this, whether he who 
acts unjustly ought to be punished; but they perhaps doubt who he 1s 
that acts unjustly, and by what action, and when, his conduct may be 
considered as unjust. 


EUTH. True. 
Soc. Will not, therefore, the very same things happen to the gods if 


they oppose each other concerning things just and unjust, according to 
your assertion; and will not some of them say, that they act unjustly by 
each other, and others again deny this? Since, O wonderful man, no 
one, either of gods or men, dares to assert that punishment ought not 
to be inflicted on him who acts unjustly. 


EUTH. They will: and what you now say, Socrates, is summarily true. 
Soc. But those who are dubious, as well gods as men, will be dubious 
respecting each of the transactions; if the gods disagree about any action, 
and some of them say that it is done justly, but others unjustly. Is it 


not so? 
EUTH. Certainly. 
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Soc. Come, then, my dear Euthyphro, teach me also that I may 
become more wise, what proof you have that all the gods think that he 
unjustly died, who having slain his fellow-servant, and being put in 
chains by the master of the deceased, perished before he that bound him 
received the answer from the interpreters, which was to inform him 


how he ought to act; and that, on account of such a man, it is right for 
a son to prosecute his father and accuse him of murder. Come, 


endeavour to demonstrate to me something clear about these things, and 
that all the gods consider this action to be right more than any thing. 
And if you demonstrate this to me sufficiently, I will never cease 
praising you for your wisdom. 

EUTH. But perhaps, Socrates, this is no trifling employment, 
otherwise I could clearly demonstrate it to you. 

Soc. I understand you: I appear to you to be more dull of 
apprehension than the judges; since you will evidently prove to them 
that your father’s conduct was unjust, and that all the gods hate such- 
like actions. 

EUTH. I shall demonstrate this very clearly, Socrates, if they will only 
hear what I have to say. 

Soc. But they will hear, if you shall appear to speak well. However, 
while you was just now speaking, I thus thought and considered with 
myself: If Euthyphro should especially convince me that all the gods 
think a death of this kind to be unjust, in what respect shall I have the 
more learned from Euthyphro what the holy is, and also the unholy? 


For this action, as it appears, will be odious to divinity. It has not, 
however, yet appeared from this, what is holy, and what not. For that 
which 1s odious has also appeared to be dear to divinity. So that I will 
grant you this, Euthyphro, and if you please, let all the gods think it to 
be unjust, and let them all hate it. Shall we, therefore, now make this 
correction in the definition, that what all the gods hate is unholy, and 
what they all love is holy; but that what some of them love, and others 
hate, is neither, or both? Are you willing that at present we should thus 
define concerning the holy and unholy? 

EUTH. What should hinder, Socrates? 

Soc. Nothing hinders me, Euthyphro, but do you, as to what relates 
to yourself, consider whether, admitting this, you can so easily teach me 
what you promised? 

EUTH. But I say the holy is that which all the gods love; and its 
contrary, the unholy, that which all the gods hate. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore consider, Euthyphro, whether this is well 


said? Or shall we dismiss this consideration, and thus grant both to 
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ourselves and others, that if any one only says that a certain thing is so, 


we shall admit that it is so? Or shall we consider what he who speaks 
says? 

EUTH. Consider it certainly; though I think that this is now well said. 

Soc. Perhaps, O good man, we shall know this more clearly. For 
consider as follows: Is the holy, because it is holy, beloved by the gods, 
or because it is beloved by them, 1s it holy? 

EUTH. I do not know what you say, Socrates. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to speak more clearly. We say that a thing 


may be carried, and that a thing carries; that a thing may be led, and 
that a thing leads; that a thing may be seen, and that a thing sees; and 
every thing else of this ind. Do you understand that these are different 
from each other, and in what they differ? 

EUTH. I appear to myself to understand this. 

Soc. Is therefore that which is beloved a certain thing, and that which 


loves another different from this? 


EUTH. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Tell me, therefore, whether that which may be carried, may be 


carried because it is carried, or for some other reason? 

EUTH. For no other reason but for this. 

Soc. And is this the case with that which may be led, because it is 
led; and with that which may be seen, because it is seen? 

EUTH. Entirely so. 

Soc. A thing therefore is not seen because it may be seen; but, on the 
contrary, because it is seen, on this account it may be seen. Nor because 
a thing may be led, on this account is it led; but because it is led, on this 
account it may be led. Nor because a thing may be carried, is it carried; 
but because it is carried, it may be carried. Is then what I wish to say 
evident, Euthyphro? But what I wish to say is this: If any thing is 
making, or suffers any thing, it is not making because it may be made; 
but because it is making it may be made. Nor because it may suffer 
does it suffer; but because it suffers it may suffer. Or do you not admit 


this to be the case? 


EUTH. I do. 
Soc. Is not this therefore also the case with that which 1s beloved, or 


making, or suffering something from some one? 


EUTH. Entirely so. 
Soc. This therefore subsists in the same manner as the things before 


mentioned: it is not beloved by those by whom it is beloved, because 
it may be beloved; but because it is beloved, it may be beloved. 


EUTH. It is necessary. 
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Soc. What then do we say concerning holiness, O Euthyphro? Is it 
not this, that it 1s beloved by all the gods, according to your assertion? 

EUTH. Yes. 

Soc. Is it therefore beloved on this account, because it is holy, or for 
some other reason? 

EUTH. For no other reason but on this account. 

SOC. Because it is holy, therefore, it is beloved; but not because it 1s 
beloved, on this account it 1s holy. 

EUTH. It appears so. 

SOC. Because however it is beloved by the gods, it may be beloved, 
and be dear to divinity. 

EUTH. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. That which is dear to divinity, therefore, is not holy, O 
Euthyphro, nor must holiness be defined to be that which 1s dear to 
divinity as you say, but it is something different from this. 

EUTH. How 1s this, Socrates? 

SOC. Because we have acknowledged that holiness 1s on this account 
beloved because it is holy; and not that it is holy because it is beloved. 
Did we not? 

EUTH. Yes. 

Soc. But that which is dear to divinity, because it is beloved by the 
gods, from this very circumstance that it is beloved, is dear to divinity; 
but not because it is dear to divinity, on this account is it beloved. 

EUTH. True. 

Soc. But, my dear Euthyphro, if that which is dear to divinity were 
the same with that which 1s holy, if holiness were beloved through its 
being holiness, that also which is dear to divinity would be beloved 
through its being dear to divinity. But if that which is dear to divinity 
were dear to divinity through being beloved by the gods, that which is 
holy would also be holy through being beloved. Now, however, you 
see that they are contrarily affected, as being perfectly different from 
each other. For the one, viz. what is dear to the gods because it 1s 
beloved, 1s a thing of that kind that it may be beloved; but the other, 
viz. holiness, because it is a thing which may be beloved, on this account 
is beloved. And you appear, O Euthyphro, when you was asked what 
holiness is, to have been unwilling to manifest the essence of it to me, 
but to have mentioned a certain affection pertaining to it, which this 
same thing holiness suffers, viz. the being beloved by all the gods; but 
you have not yet told me what it is. If therefore it is agreeable to you, 
do not conceal this from me, but again say from the beginning what 
holiness is, whether it be beloved by the gods, or has any other property 
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whatever pertaining to it. For we shall not differ about this. But tell 
me readily what the holy, and also what the unholy is? 

EUTH. But, Socrates, I cannot tell you what I conceive. For whatever 
position we adopt, is always some how or other circumvented, and 1s 
not willing to remain where we have established it. 

Soc. The things which you have asserted, O Euthyphro, appear to be 
the offspring of our progenitor Dedalus.’ And if I indeed had said and 
adopted these things, perhaps you would have derided me, as if my 
works also, which consist in discourse, through my alliance with him, 
privately escaped, and were unwilling to remain where they were placed. 
= But now (for they are your hypotheses) the raillery of some other 
person is necessary. For they are unwilling to abide with you, as it also 
appears to you yourself. 

EUTH. But it appears to me, Socrates, that what is said ought to be 
exposed to nearly the same ridicule. For I am not the cause of the 
circuitous wandering of these assertions, and of their not abiding in the 
same place; but you appear to me to be the Dedalus. For so far as 
pertains to me, these things would have remained firm. 

Soc. I appear therefore, my friend, to have become so much more 
skilful than that man in this art, in as much as he only made his own 
productions unstable; but I, besides my own, as it seems, make those of 
others to be so. And moreover, this is the most elegant circumstance 
pertaining to my art, that I am unwillingly wise. For I had rather that 
my reasonings should abide, and be established immoveable, than that 
the riches of Tantalus, together with the wisdom of Dedalus, should 
become my possession. But enough of this. - Since, however, you 
appear to be delicate, I, in conjunction with you, will endeavour to 
show how you may teach me concerning holiness, and not be weary till 
this 1s accomplished. For see whether it does not appear to you to be 
necessary that every thing holy should be just. 

EUTH. To me it does. 

Soc. Is therefore every thing just also holy? or is every thing holy 
indeed just; but not every thing just holy, but partly holy, and partly 
something else? 

EUTH. I do not comprehend, Socrates, what you say. 


t Dedalus was a most ingenious statuary, and is said to have made figures which 
moved of themselves, and seemed to be endowed with life. Socrates, therefore, calls 
Dedalus his progenitor, because his father was a statuary, and he himself when young 
exercised his father’s art. 
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Soc. And yet you are younger no less than you are wiser than I am; 
but, as I said, you are delicate through the riches of your wisdom. 
However, O blessed man, collect yourself: for it is not difficult to 
understand what I say. For I assert the contrary to the poet,’ who says, 


You Jove, the source of all, refuse to sing: 
For fear perpetually resides with shame. 


I therefore differ from this poet. Shall I tell you in what respect? 

EUTH. By all means. 

Soc. It does not appear to me, that wherever there 1s fear, there also 
there is shame for there are many, as it seems to me, who fear diseases, 
poverty, and many other things of this kind, but who by no means are 
ashamed of these things which they fear. Does not the same thing also 
appear to you? 

EUTH. Certainly. 

Soc. But wherever shame is, there also is fear. For is there any one 
who is ashamed of and blushes at any thing, but who does not at the 
same time fear and dread the opinion of improbity? 

EUTH. He will certainly dread this. 

Soc. It is not therefore right to say, that where there is fear, there 
also there is shame; but we should say that where there is shame, there 
also fear resides. For wherever there is fear, there is not also shame. 
For I think that fear extends further than shame; since shame is a part 
of fear, just as the odd is a part of number. So that it does not follow 
that wherever there is number, there also is the odd; but wherever there 
is the odd, there also there is number. Do you now apprehend me? 

EUTH. Perfectly so. 

Soc. Respecting a thing of this kind, therefore, I inquired above, 
when I asked you whether where the just was, there also the holy was; 
or whether where the holy was, there also the just was, but the holy was 
not to be found every where in conjunction with the just. For the holy 
is a part of the just. Does it appear to you that we should thus speak, 
or otherwise? 

EUTH. Not otherwise; but thus. For you appear to me to speak 
rightly. 

Soc. See then what follows: for, if the holy is a part of the just, it is 
necessary, as it seems, that we should discover what part of the just the 
holy will be. If therefore you should ask me some of the things just 
now mentioned, as, for instance, what part of number the even is, and 


" The name of this poet appears to be unknown. 
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what number it is, I should say that it is not scalene, but isosceles." Or 
does it not appear so to you? 

EUTH. It does. 

Soc. Do you therefore also endeavour in like manner to teach me 
what part of the just the holy is, that we may tell Melitus he must no 
longer act unjustly by us, nor accuse us of impiety, as having now 
sufficiently learnt from you what things are pious and holy, and what 
not. 

EUTH. This part then, Socrates, of the just, appears to me to be pious 
and holy, viz. that which is conversant with the culture of the gods; but 
that which is conversant with the culture of mankind is the remaining 
part of the just. 

Soc. And you appear to me, Euthyphro, to speak well. However, I 
am still in want of a certain trifling particular. For I do not yet 
understand what culture you mean. For you certainly do not say that 
such as is the culture about other things, such also is that which pertains 
to the gods. For instance, we say not every one knows the culture of 
horses, but he who 1s skilled in equestrian affairs. Do we not? 

EUTH. Certainly. 

Soc. For equestrian skill is the culture of horses. 

EUTH. It 1s. 

Soc. Nor does every one know the culture of dogs, but this belongs 
to the huntsman. 

EUTH. It does. 

Soc. For the art of hunting is the culture of dogs. 

EUTH. It 1s. 

Soc. But the grazier’s art 1s the culture of oxen. 

EUTH. Certainly. 

SOC. But holiness and piety are the culture of the gods, O Euthyphro. 
Do you say so? 

EUTH. I do. 

Soc. All culture, therefore, effects the same thing, viz. the good and 
advantage of that which is cultivated. Just as with respect to horses, you 
see that being cultivated by the equestrian art, they are advantaged by 
it and become better. Or does it not appear so to you? 

EUTH. It does. 


Socrates calls the even number isosceles, because it can be divided into two equal 
numbers as if they were sides; but this is not the case with the odd number, which may 
therefore be compared to a scalene triangle, because as in this all the sides are unequal, 
so all the parts of an odd number are unequal. 
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SOC. Dogs also are benefited by the huntsman’s art, and oxen by that 
of the grazier, and all other things in a similar manner. Or do you 
think that culture is the injury of that which 1s cultivated? 

EUTH. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But the advantage therefore? 

EUTH. How should it not? 

Soc. Is holiness, therefore, since it is a culture of the gods, an 
advantage to the gods, and does it make the gods better? And do you 
admit this, that when you perform any thing holy, you render some one 
of the gods better? 

EUTH. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Nor do I, O Euthyphro, think that you say this: it certainly 1s 
far otherwise. And for this reason I asked you what this culture of the 
gods 1s, not thinking you would say a thing of this kind. 

EUTH. And you thought rightly, Socrates: for I do not say any such 
thing. 

Soc. Be it so. But what culture of the gods will holiness be? 

EUTH. That culture, Socrates, which slaves pay to their masters. 

Soc. I understand. It will be a certain subserviency as it seems to the 
gods. 

EUTH. Entirely so. 

SOC. Can you then tell me, with respect to the art subservient to 
physicians, to the accomplishment of what work it is subservient? Do 
you not think it 1s subservient to health? 

EUTH. I do. 

Soc. But what? with respect to the art subservient to shipwrights, to 
the accomplishment of what work 1s it subservient? 

EUTH. Evidently, Socrates, to that of a ship. 

Soc. And is not the art subservient to architects, subservient to the 
building of houses? 

EUTH. Yes. 

Soc. Tell me, then, O best of men: with respect to the art subservient 
to the gods, to the accomplishment of what work will it be subservient? 
For it is evident that you know, because you say that you have a - 
knowledge of divine concerns beyond that of other men. 

EUTH. And I say true, Socrates. 

Soc. Inform me then, by Jupiter, what that all-beautiful work is 
which the gods effect, employing our subserviency. 

EUTH. They are many and beautiful, Socrates. 

Soc. The generals of an army too, my friend, accomplish many and 
beautiful things; but at the same time you can easily tell what that 
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principal thing is which they effect, viz. victory in battle. Or can you 
not? 
EUTH. How is it possible I should not? 


Soc. Husbandmen also, I think, accomplish many and beautiful 


things; but at the same time the principal thing which they produce is 
aliment from the earth. 


EUTH. Entirely so. 

Soc. Of the many and beautiful things then which the gods 
accomplish, what is the principal? 

EUTH. I told you a little before, Socrates, that to learn accurately how 
all these things subsist is an arduous undertaking; but I now tell you 

simply this, that if any one knows how to say and do things acceptable 

to the gods, praying and sacrificing to them, these things are holy. 

Things of this kind also preserve both private houses and cities; but the 

contraries to things acceptable to the gods are impious, and these subvert 

and destroy all things. 

Soc. You might, if you had been willing, Euthyphro, have told me 
the sum of my inquiries in a much shorter manner. But it is evident 
that you are not readily disposed to instruct me. For now when you 
drew near for this purpose you receded; though if you had answered, | 
should before this perhaps have learnt from you what holiness is. But 
now (for it 1s necessary that he who interrogates should follow him who 
is interrogated wherever he may lead) what do you again say the holy, 


Soc. Is not to sacrifice to offer gifts to the gods; but to pray to 
request something of the gods? 

EUTH. Very much so, Socrates. 

Soc. From this it follows that holiness will be the science of 
requesting and giving to the gods. 

EUTH. You have very well understood, Socrates, what I said. 

Soc. For I am very desirous, my friend, of your wisdom, and I pay 
attention to it; so that what you say does not fall to the ground. But 
tell me what this subserviency to the gods is? Do you say it is to 
request of them and to give to them? 

EUTH. I do. 

Soc. Will it not follow, therefore, that to request rightly, will be to 
request of them those things of which we are in want? 

EUTH. What else can it be? 
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Soc. And again, will not to give rightly consist in giving to them in 
our turn such things as they are in want of from us? For it would not 
be conformable to art to bestow upon any one those things of which he 
is not in want. 

EUTH. You say true, Socrates. 

Soc. Holiness, therefore, O Euthyphro, will be a certain mercantile 
art between gods and men. 

EUTH. Let it be mercantile, if it pleases you so to call it. 

Soc. But it is not pleasing to me unless it be true. Tell me therefore 
what advantage the gods derive from the gifts which they receive from 
us? For the advantage arising from their gifts is evident to every one; 
since we have not any good which they do not impart. But in what 
respect are they benefited from what they receive from us? Or have we 
so much the advantage in this merchandise, that we receive every good 
from them, but they receive nothing from us? 

EUTH. But do you think, Socrates, that the gods are benefited by 
what they receive from us? 

Soc. What is the use then, Euthyphro, of these our gifts to the gods? 

EUTH. What other use do you think except honour and reverence, 
and, as I just now said, gratitude? 

Soc. Holiness, then, Euthyphro, is that which is acceptable to the 
gods, but not that which 1s profitable to, or beloved by them. 

EUTH. I think it is the most of all things beloved by them. 

Soc. This then again is as it seems holiness, viz. that which 1s dear to 
the gods. 

EUTH. Especially so. 

Soc. Asserting these things, can you wonder that your discourse does 
not appear to be fixed, but wandering? And can you accuse me as being 
the Dedalus that causes them to wander, when you yourself far surpass 
Dezdalus in art, and make your assertions to revolve in a circle? Or do 
you not perceive that our discourse, revolving again, comes to the same? 
For you remember that in the former part of our discourse, the holy, 
and the dear to divinity, did not appear to us to be the same, but 
different from each other: or do you not remember? 

EUTH. I do. 

Soc. Now, therefore, do you not perceive that you say the holy is 
that which is beloved by the gods? But is this any thing else than that 
which is dear to divinity? 

EUTH. It is nothing else. 

Soc. Either therefore we did not then conclude well, or, if we did, 
our present position ts not right. 
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EUTH. It seems so. 

Soc. From the beginning, therefore, we must again consider what the 
holy is. For I shall not willingly, before I have learnt this, run timidly 
away. Do not then despise me, but paying all possible attention, tell me 
the truth in the most eminent degree. For you know it, if any man 
does; and you will not be dismissed like Proteus till you have told me. 
For if you had not clearly known what the holy, and also the unholy 
is, you never would have attempted, for the sake of a man who is a 
hireling, to accuse your father of murder, when he is now advanced in 
years; but you would have dreaded (lest you should not act rightly in 
this affair) the danger of incurring the anger of the gods, and the 
reproach of men. But now I well know that you clearly suspect, that 
you have a knowledge of what the holy and its contrary are. Tell me, 
therefore, most excellent Euthyphro, and do not conceal from me what 
you think it to be? 

EUTH. It must be at some other opportunity then, Socrates: for now 
I am in haste, and it is time for me to leave you. 

Soc. What do you do, my friend? By your departure you will throw 
me from the great hope I had entertained of learning from you what 
things are holy, and what are not so, and of liberating myself from the 
accusation of Melitus, by showing him that I was become wise through 
Euthyphro in divine concerns; that I shall no longer speak rashly, nor 
introduce any novelties respecting them through ignorance; and also that 
I shall act better during the remainder of my life. 


t Plato here very properly uses the word over, you suspect, because Euthyphro not 
being freed from two-fold ignorance, or, in other words, being ignorant that he was 
ignorant, had nothing more than a suspicion of the nature of holiness. 
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INTRODUCTION' 


This Dialogue has been always justly entitled “Concerning Virtue". 
For the true subject of it 1s the nature and origin of virtue. The 
question, indeed, proposed to Socrates by Meno in the very outset of the 
Dialogue, is this other, "How virtue is acquired." But Socrates 
immediately waves the question, and draws the conversation to an 
inquiry "what virtue is,” as of necessity previous to the inquiry, "whence 
it comes." However, from the result of the reasoning, we shall perceive 
both these questions answerable together: we shall be convinced, that 
none can know the nature and essence of virtue, without knowing the 
fountain whence it is derived; and that whoever knows what this is, 
cannot fail of knowing at the same time what that is in which virtue 
consists. For, if we attend closely to the steps or gradual advances made 
in these inquiries, through the course of this Dialogue, we shall discover 
that virtue consists in that kind of knowledge and that kind of power, 
taken together, the capacity of both which is in the human, as she 
partakes of a divine intellect, whose essence is its own object, and whose 
energy is the contemplation of itself, and the government of the 
universe. That kind of knowledge, therefore, which belongs to virtue 
is the knowledge of true good; and that kind of power in the soul, 
through which, joined to that knowledge, a man is virtuous, is the 
power of the intellect over the inferior part of the soul, the imagination 
and the passions. The gradual advances made toward this discovery 
form the conduct of this divine Dialogue. And the first step is to show, 
that virtue, though it seems to be a very complex idea, and made up of 
many virtues, different in their natures, and respectively belonging to 
different persons, is but one simple idea, though called by different 
names, as the particular subjects on which it operates, or the particular 
objects which it has in view, differ one from another. In the next step, 
we find that this idea includes power and government, to which account 
immediately are subjoined, by way of explanation, these restrictions, 
power well and wisely exercised, and government well and justly 
administered. Here then we discover that the Well, the Wisely, and the 
Justly, are essential to the idea of virtue. Next, we march in some 


t The whole of this Introduction is extracted from the Argument of Mr Sydenham 
to this Dialogue; excepting a few passages, which, from his not being sufficiently skilled 
in the more profound parts of Plato’s philosophy, it was necessary to alter. -T. 
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obscurity: for here we see only by help of a metaphor, seemingly 
introduced, but in the way of a similitude, to illustrate a point 
sufficiently made clear already, that 1s, the wholeness or rather oneness 
of the idea of virtue. The metaphor is taken from outward figure, the 
definition of which being given, that it is bound, the bound of solid 
bodies, suggests to every disciple or studious reader of Plato, that virtue 
itself is bound, that virtue intellectual is the bound of things within the 
mind, and that virtue practical is the bound of human actions and 
human manners.’ We then move a step further, in the same manner, 
by the light only of metaphor. The metaphor here is taken from the 
corpuscular philosophy, then newly brought into vogue by Protagoras, 
who had learnt it from Democritus, and by Gorgias, who had learnt it 
from Empedocles. And Socrates here prosecutes the subject of inquiry 
in this dialogue, under a pretence of giving a definition of colour, 
according to the doctrine of this philosophy which Meno had imbibed. 
Colour, he says, is owing to effluvia from the surfaces of bodies entering 
the pores of the organs of sight; these being exactly fitted for the 
reception of such effluvia: by which means those effluvia, being 
commensurate with these pores, become the objects of sight. Thus the 
philosopher plays with the preyudices of Meno, a disciple of the sophists, 
and therefore not a proper subject for his instruction; and introduces, 
with a professed view of only gratifying him, a point which seems very 
foreign to the subject, and not at all necessary to illustrate his meaning. 
But to his own friends and followers, who were acquainted with his 
doctrine, and were then near him, he thus enigmatically insinuates that 
virtue and vice are as it were the colours of human actions; that by the 
light of mind we are able to distinguish them; that the science of virtue 
is as natural to the human understanding, as the perception of outward 
objects is to the eye of sense; that the mental eye is exactly adequate to 
its objects; and that all truth in general, and moral truth in particular, 
the present subject, is commensurate with the mind. The next advance 
we make discovers to us that virtue consists in a love and desire of true 
good, and true beauty, necessarily consequent to the knowledge of what 
is truly good and truly beautiful: it being impossible to forbear loving 


' Our explication of this part of the Dialogue may perhaps appear fanciful to 
readers unacquainted with Plato. To obviate this appearance, we are to observe, that, 
as Pythagoras used to illustrate things mental by mathematical numbers, so Plato 
frequently illustrates them from the principles of geometry, and frequently also through 
sensible images, or things corporeal. And perhaps these two ways of illustration are the 
easiest and the plainest ways, through which we can at first be led to conceive things 
purely abstract, the objects of intellect. -S. 
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what appears beautiful, or desiring what appears good. And having 
already found that the idea of virtue includes power and government, we 
find that the whole idea of virtue is the power of preserving or of 
recovering true good and beauty, known to be such, and loved and 
desired because known. The next step brings us to the end of our 
journey in this inquiry concerning virtue; by showing us that the 
knowledge of all truth, and consequently of true good and beauty, is 
connatural to the soul of man: and is so, because her origin is divine, 
and her essence immortal. Now, the demiurgic intellect, the source of 
her being, is immortal and divine, and truth eternally there resides, the 
stable and invariable object of intellect. Plato, therefore, in proving to 
us, as he does in this part of the Dialogue by an incontestable instance, 
that the soul of man naturally assents to and embraces truth, when fairly 
presented to her, and exhibited in a clear light, proves to us at the same 
time, that she participates of this eternal intellect and truth. 

Thus much concerning the first part, about one-half the dialogue. In 
the latter half the inquiry into the nature of virtue 1s resumed, but in a 
different way. For Meno,!” having here urged the consideration of his 
first question, "how virtue is acquired," Socrates, in pretending to yield 
at length to this inquiry, brings us round by another road to the end, 
which he himself had all along in view, the teaching "what virtue ıs.” 
And here it is suggested, through a geometrical enigma, in the first place, 
that not every soul is capable of virtue; that a certain predisposition 1s 
requisite; that the parts of the soul must be well proportioned to each 
other, in their natural frame, in order that the whole man may, through 
virtue, be made totus teres atque rotundus. In the next place, we find, 
that virtue consists not in any particular virtuous habit or habits of the 
soul, whether intellectual or moral, but in the prudential use and 
exercise of them; whence it follows, that virtue is not acquired by mere 
practice or habit. Thirdly, we find that virtue consists not merely in a 
good disposition, without being well cultivated, and consequently comes 
not by nature. Fourthly, that it consist not in any particular science or 
sciences, and therefore is not acquired by learning, and is not to be 
taught in the ordinary method of instruction or discipline. Preparatory 
to this part of the inquiry, a new character is introduced into the 
Dialogue, Anytus, (a great enemy to the sophists, and desirous of being 
thought a politician,) as a necessary person to show, that neither the 
professed men of wisdom, the sophists, nor the allowed men of virtue, 
the preservers of the Athenian state through their good government, 
were fit masters or teachers in the science of virtue. At length, by the 
help of all these negatives, we find in what it positively doth consist, 
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that is, in true wisdom, not only derived originally from the divine 
mind by participation, but also inspired immediately by it through 
continual communication; presupposing, however, as a necessary 
foundation, or fit subject for the reception of this wisdom, a soul well 
disposed by nature, cultivated by right discipline, and strengthened by 
constant care and attention. But as the two first requisites, a good 
natural disposition, and right institution, depend on the divine 
Providence; and as the last, the constant practice of virtue, depends on 
the divine assistance; all these co-operating causes of virtue are, in the 
conclusion of this dialogue, summed up by Plato in one word, dev 
popa, the divine portion or allotment to men justly styled divine. Thus 
much may suffice at present for unfolding the subject, and delineating 
the parts of this dialogue. what is here wanting in clearness, or in 
fullness, we shall endeavour in the notes to illustrate and to amplify. 
The end and design of the Dialogue is to excite men, well-disposed by 
nature, and prepared by the rudiments of good education, to the 
assiduous culture and improvement of their minds by thinking and 
reasoning. This design appears, first, from the uncommon warmth and 
zeal with which Socrates is represented in the latter half of the dialogue, 
pressing an inquiry after lost knowledge, and an endeavour to discover 
latent truths. the same design appears further from the long time taken 
up in recounting many sad instances of a neglect of virtuous studies in 
the youths of highest rank in Athens; the enumeration of which, being 
so prolix, can have no other view than to deter us from the same 
neglect. But the tendency of the Dialogue best appears from that effect, 
which the grand doctrine of it, as before explained, naturally must have 
on every docile and candid mind. For, if the human partakes of a divine 
intellect, and of all therefore which is of its essence; if truth has thus 
descended from Heaven into the souls of men, and Divinity himself be 
there, ready to communicate more and more the heart-felt knowledge 
of things divine and eternal to every soul which retires within itself; 
who would not wish thither to retire, and there, in that sacred silence, 
the silence of the passions, in that sacred solitude, the absence of all the 
objects of imagination, that flight of the alone to the alone, pvyn porov 
POG uovor,' to enjoy the presence and converse of the divinely solitary 
principle of things? Agreeably to this design of Plato, and also on 
account of the audience, which was composed partly of strangers, and 
partly of the friends and followers of Socrates, (as usual in that place 


t Thus Plotinus, in the close of his last Ennead, very finely and justly expresses our 
sense [TTS vol. I, p.413). 
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where the conversation was held,) the inquisitive turn 1s given to this 
Dialogue, partly exciting and partly assisting, by means of leading 
questions, every where proposed by Socrates, and of hints thrown in 
here and there of his profound meaning. Meno is represented but as an 
humble disciple of the sophists, and presumes not to dispute or to argue 
like his masters. And Anytus appears as an enemy to all philosophical 
disputation. There is not so much as the shadow of a skirmish 
throughout the Dialogue. Yet the division of Plato’s Dialogues, made 
by Thrasyllus, and followed by Albinus, led them to number it amongst 
-= those of the Peirastic kind, as not knowing where else to place it with 
less impropriety. The outward form of it is purely dramatic; and the 
character of Anytus, as here exhibited, affords a just specimen of the 
part he soon afterwards acted in the accusation of Socrates, and the 
bringing him to a public trial as a malefactor. 
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THE 
MENO 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
MENO,!' SOCRATES, ANYTUS,' 
A SERVANT BOY OF MENO’S 


SCENE - THE LYCÆUMt 


MENO Can’ you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue’ is to be taught; or 
whether it is acquired, not through teaching, but through exercise and 
habit; or whether it comes neither by exercise, nor yet by teaching, but 
is by nature with those who are possessed of it; or comes it to them by 
some other way? 

Soc. You Thessalians, Meno, have been of old eminent among the 
Grecians.‘ You have been long admired for your superior skill in 
horsemanship, and famed for the great wealth you are possessed of. But 
I think you have now acquired no less fame for wisdom.) And amongst 


* Enough has been said of this fellow, in the Introduction to this Dialogue, to 
prepare the reader for his appearance in the figure he there makes. 


* The following circumstances, considered together, evince the scene to be laid in 
the Lyceum. First, ıt was the place ordinarily frequented every day by Socrates, with 
his disciples and followers. Next, it was the place of resort for all strangers, especially 
the young and noble, such as Meno was, to see the Athenian youth exercise themselves, 
and to hear the sophists, if any happened to be at Athens, dispute and harangue. See 
note on the scene of the Greater Hippias (TTS vol. XI, p. 466]. Lastly, ıt cannot be 
supposed, that Socrates should meet with Anytus, his enemy, at any other than a public 
place, free to all men. 


S Meaning the pretended wisdom taught by the sophists. -S. 
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others of you, the fellow-citizens of your friend Aristippus‘ of Larissa 
have distinguished themselves not a little in this respect. Now this is 
entirely the work of Gorgias. For in his travels, when he came to their 
city, he drew the chiefs of the Aleuadian family* (one of whom is your 
friend Aristippus), and indeed all of highest quality in the other states 
of Thessaly, to be the admirers of his wisdom.” From him you 
Thessalians learned the habit of answering to any question whatever 
with an undaunted and a noble confidence, such indeed as becomes those 
who have a thorough knowledge of the subject proposed to them. For 
he® in the same manner offered himself to be freely interrogated by any 
-one of the Grecians, whom it should please to ask him, concerning any 
point which the party questioning might choose: and to no question of 
any person did he ever refuse an answer. But we in this place, my 
friend Meno, are in a condition quite the contrary. Amongst us there 
is a dearth, as it were, of wisdom; which seems to have forsaken our 
country, and to have fled to yours. So that if you should take it into 
your head to propose to any one here the question you have proposed 
to me, there is not a man of us who would not laugh and say, "Friend 
stranger, you must think me wonderfully wise, to know whether virtue 
is a thing which can be taught, or by what other means it is attained: 
when I am so far from knowing whether it can be taught or not, that 
I have not the good fortune to know so much as what virtue is." Now 
this, Meno, is exactly my own case. I am in the same poverty of 
knowledge as to this affair, and confess myself to be totally ignorant 
concerning the essence of virtue. How then should I be able to say 
what qualities are to be attributed to that which is utterly unknown to 
me? Or do you think it possible for a man, wholly ignorant who 


t This Aristippus was a man of the highest rank and power in the city of Larissa. 
We here find him to have been sophisticated by Gorgias: and it may justly be inferred, 
from the mention of him in this manner, that he himself had sophisticated Meno. But 
it appears in the highest degree improbable that he should be the same person with an 
Aristippus mentioned by Aristotle in the beginning of the third Book of his Metaphysics 
[996232]: for this latter was a sophist by profession; and the profession of a sophist was 
no more becoming to men of high birth and quality, than that of an itinerant quack- 
doctor or strolling stage-player is nowadays amongst us. See Plato in Protagoras. -S. 


+ This was the noblest family in Larissa. They were descended from Aleuas, one 
of the kings of Thessaly, of the race of Hercules; and were at this time the oligarchic 
tyrants of their country. Meno 1s here complimented in the seemingly honourable 
mention thus made of his friend, whom we presume to have been also his immediate 
instructor. For at the time supposed in this Dialogue, Gorgias was upwards of ninety 
years of age, and Meno a very young man. -S. 
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Meno is, to know whether Meno is a man of honour, a man of fortune, 
a man of a generous spirit, or whether he 1s the reverse of all these 
characters? Do you think it possible? 

MENO Ido not. But in good earnest, Socrates, do you really not 
know what virtue is? and do you give me leave to carry home such a 
character of you, and to make this report of you in my country? 

Soc. Not only that, my friend, but this further - that I never met any 
where with a man whom I thought master of such a piece of knowledge. 
MENO Did you never then meet with Gorgias, during his stay in this 
city? 

Soc. I did. 

MENO And did you think that he knew nothing of the matter? 

Soc. I do not perfectly remember, Meno, and therefore am not able 
to say directly what I then thought of him. But perhaps not only was 
he himself knowing in the nature of virtue, but what he used to say on 
that subject you also know. Do you then remind me what account he 
gave of virtue; or, if you are unwilling so to do, give me an account of 
it yourself; for I suppose you agree with him in opinion. 

MENO I do. 

Soc. Let us leave him, therefore, out of the question, especially 
considering that he is absent. But what you yourself think virtue to be, 
tell me, Meno, and freely communicate your knowledge of it, that I may 
be happy in being convicted of having uttered what is so happily an 
untruth, when I said that I never any where met with a man who knew 
what virtue was; when, at the same time, both yourself and Gorgias 
shall appear to have been so well acquainted with the nature of it. 

MENO Whatever you may imagine, Socrates, it 1s by no means 
difficult to tell what you desire to know. In the first place, to instance 
in the virtue of a man, nothing 1s easier to tell than that a man’s virtue 
consists in his ability to manage affairs of state, and, in managing them, 
to be of service to the public and to its friends, to distress its enemies, 
and to guard, at the same time, with vigilance and circumspection, 
against any harm that might arise from those enemies in their turn. 
Then, if you would know what is the virtue of a woman, it is easy 
enough to run over the particulars: it is to manage well the affairs of her 
family, carefully to keep safe al] that is in the house, and to hearken 
with due observance to her husband. Another kind of virtue belongs to 
a child, different too in a girl from what it is in a boy: so is it likewise 
of the aged. And if you choose to proceed further, the virtue of a free 
man is one thing, that of a slave is another thing. Many more virtues 
are there, of all sorts; so that one cannot be at a loss to tell, concerning 
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virtue, what it is. For in every action, and in every age of life, with 
reference to every kind of business, some peculiar virtue belongs to each 


person: and in vice also, I suppose, Socrates, there is the same respective 
difference, and the same variety. 


Soc. I think myself much favoured by Fortune, Meno; for, when I 


was only in quest of one virtue, I have found, it seems, a whole swarm 
of virtues hiving in your mind. But, to pursue this similitude, taken 
from bees:- Supposing, Meno, I had asked you what was the nature of 
a bee, and you had told me that bees were many and various, what 
would you have answered me if I had demanded of you further, whether 
-= you called them many and various, and differing one from another, in 
respect of their being bees; or whether you thought they differed not in 
this respect, but with regard to something else, as beauty, or size, or 
other thing of like kind, accidental? What answer would you have made 
to such a question? 
MENO I should have answered thus; that so far as they were bees, and 
in this respect, they differed not at all one from another. 

Soc. Suppose, then, that I had afterwards said, Tell me, therefore, 
Meno, concerning this very nature of bees, in respect of which they do 


not differ, but all agree and are alike; what say you that it is? Should 
you have had any answer to have given me to this question? 


MENO I should. 

SOC. Just so is it with the virtues. Many indeed are they, and of 
various kinds: but they all agree in one and the same idea; through their 
agreement in which they are, all of them alike, virtues. This idea the 
man, who 1s asked the question which I have asked of you, ought to 
have in his eye when he answers it; and, copying from this idea, to draw 
a description of virtue. Do you not apprehend the meaning of what I 
say? 

MENO Tolerably well, I think I do. But I am not in the possession 
of it so fully as I could wish. 

Soc. Take it thus then. - Do you think after this manner concerning 
virtue only, that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another thing, and so of other respective virtues, that they are all 
different? or have you the same way of thinking as to the health, size, 
and strength of the body? Do you think the health of a man to be one 
thing, the health of a woman to be a thing different? or 1s the same idea 
of health every where, wherever health is, whether it be in a man, or in 
whatever subject it be found? 


MENO The health of a man and the health of a woman, I think, are 
equally and alike health, one and the same thing. 
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Soc. Do you not think after the same manner with regard to size and 
strength; that a woman, if she be strong, is strong according to the same 
idea, and with the same strength, which gives a strong man the 
denomination of strong? By the same strength I mean this, that whether 
strength be in a man, or in a woman, considering it as strength, there is 
no difference; or do you think that there is any difference between 
strength and strength? 

MENO I think there is not any. 

Soc. And will any difference, think you then, be found in virtue, 
with respect to its being virtue, whether it be in a child or in an aged 
person, in a woman or in a man? 

MENO This case of virtue, Socrates, seems somehow to be not exactly 
parallel with those other instances. 

Soc. Why? Did you not tell me that the virtue of a man consisted 
in his well-managing of civil affairs, and that of a woman in the well- 
managing of her household? 

MENO I did. 

Soc. I ask you, then, whether it is possible to manage any affairs well, 
whether civil or domestic, or any other affairs whatever, without a 
prudent and a just management? 

MENO By no means. 

Soc. If then the management be just and prudent, must not the 
managers manage with justice and with prudence? 

MENO They must. 

Soc. Both of them, therefore, have occasion for the same things, to 
qualify them for being good managers, both the woman and the man, 
namely, justice and prudence. 

MENO It appears they have. 

Soc. And how is it in the case of a child, or that of an old man? Can 
these ever be good, if they are dissolute and dishonest? 

MENO By no means. 

Soc. But only by their being sober and honest? 
MENO Certainly. 

Soc. All persons, therefore, who are good, are good in the same way; 
for they are good by being possessed of the same qualities. 

MENO It seems so. 

Soc. Now if virtue were not the same thing 1n them all, they would 
not be good in the same way. 

MENO They would not. 

Soc. Seeing, therefore, that virtue is the same thing in all of them, 
endeavour to recollect and tell me, what was the account given of it by 
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Gorgias, which was the same, it seems, with the account you would give 
of it yourself? 

MENO What else is it than to be able to govern men? If you are in 
search of that, which is one and the same thing in all persons who have 
virtue. 

Soc. It is the very thing I am in search of. But is this then the virtue 
of a child, Meno? And is it the virtue of a slave, to be able to govern 
his master? Do you think him to be any longer a slave, when he can 
govern? 

MENO I think he is then by no means a slave indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. Neither is it proper, my friend, that he should be so. Consider 
this also further. You say it 1s virtue to be able to govern. Should we 
not immediately subjoin the word justly, and say, to govern justly? For 
you would not say, that to govern unjustly i is virtue. 

MENO I think we should. For justice, Socrates, is virtue. 

Soc. Virtue 1s it, Meno, or some certain virtue? 

MENO How mean you by this distinction? 

Soc. I mean no otherwise than as every thing else whatever is 
distinguished: to instance, if you please, in roundness. Of this I should 
say that it is some certain figure, and not thus simply and absolutely 
that it is figure. And for this reason should I express myself in that 
manner, because there are other figures beside the round. 

MENO You would thus speak rightly. And indeed, to say the truth, 
I myself not only call justice a virtue, but say that other virtues there are 
beside. 

Soc. Say, what these other virtues are. As I would recount to you, 
were you to bid me, other figures beside the round; do you recount to 
me, in like manner, other virtues beside justice. 

MENO Well then; courage I think to be a virtue, and temperance 
another, and wisdom, and magnanimity, and a great many more. 

Soc. Again, Meno, we have met with the same accident as before; we 
have again found many virtues, while in search of one only; though then 
indeed in a different way from that in which we have now alighted on 
them: but the one virtue, which 1s the same through all these, we are 
not able to find. 

MENO For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to apprehend such virtue as 
you are inquiring after, that one in all, as in other things I am able. 

Soc. Probably so; but I will do the best I can to help us onward in 
our inquiry. Already you apprehend, in some measure, that thus it is 
in every thing. For should any person have asked you what was figure, 
the thing I just now mentioned, and you had said it was roundness; were 
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he then to ask you, according to the same distinction which I made 
concerning justice, whether roundness was figure, or some certain figure; 
you would answer, it was some certain figure. 

MENO Without all doubt. 

Soc. And would you not answer thus for this reason, because there 
are other figures beside the round? 

MENO For that very reason. 

Soc. And were he to ask you further, of what sort those other figures 
were, you would tell him? 

MENO I should. 

Soc. Again; questioned in the same manner concerning colour, what 
it is? had you answered, It is whiteness; should the questioner 
immediately proceed to this further question, whether whiteness is 
colour, or some certain colour? you would say, Some certain colour; 
because there happen to be other colours. 

MENO I should. 

Soc. And if he were to bid you enumerate those other colours, you 
would speak of colours, which happen to be colours no less than the 
white. 

MENO Certainly. 

Soc. If then he were to prosecute the argument, as I do, he would 
say, We are always getting into multitude; deal not with me in this 
manner: but since to all this multitude you give one common name; 
since you tell me there is none of them which ts not figure; and that, 
notwithstanding, they are contrary some to others'; what is this which 
comprehends the round as well as the straight, this thing to which you 
give the name of figure, and tell me that the round is figure not more 
than is the straight? or do you not say this? 

MENO I do. 

Soc. I ask you, then, whether when you say this, you mean it in 
respect of roundness, and that the round 1s not more round than ts the 
straight? or with regard to straightness, and that the straight 1s not more 
straight than is the round? 

MENO I mean not thus, Socrates. 

SOc. But it is with a view to figure, that you assert the round not 
more to be figure than is the straight, nor the straight more than ts the 
round. 

MENO True. 


' As rectilinear figures are contrary to circles; the whole periphery of these latter 
being a curve line. -S. 
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Soc. Try then if you can tell me, what that thing is which is called 
by this general name of figure. Now suppose, that to an inquirer in this 
way concerning figure, or concerning colour, you were to say, I do not 
comprehend what it is you would have, man; nor do I know what it 1s 
you mean: he perhaps would wonder; and would say, Do you not 
comprehend that I am inquiring, what is the same in all these? Would 
you have nothing to say neither after this, Meno, were you to be asked, 
what that was in the round, in the straight, and in the other things you 
call figures, in all of them the same? Endeavour to find out and tell me 
what it is; that you may the better afterwards consider of, and answer 
to, the like kind of question concerning virtue. 

MENO Not so, Socrates; but do you yourself rather say what figure 
iS. 
SOc. Would you have me oblige you in this point? 

MENO By all means. 

Soc. Shall you then be willing to tell me what virtue is? 

MENO I shall. 

Soc. Let us then do our best; for the cause deserves it. 

MENO Without all doubt. 

Soc. Come then; let us try if we can tell you what figure is. See if 
you can accept the following account of figure. Let us say, figure’ is 
that which of all things is the only one that always accompanies colour. 
Are you satisfied with this account? or do you inquire any further? For 
my part, I should be well contented if you would give me but as good 
an account of virtue.* 

MENO But, Socrates, this is weak and silly. 

Soc. How so? 

MENO According to your account, that is figure which always 
accompanies colour. 

Soc. Well. 

MENO But should any person now reply, that he knew not what 
colour was, and was equally at a loss concerning colour and concerning 
figure, what could you think of the answer that you had given to his 
question? 

Soc. I? - that I had answered with truth. And if my questioner 
happened to be one of your wise men, your disputers and contenders, 


t In this first definition of figure, Socrates considers it only as it belongs to body; 
that is, not mathematical figure, but corporeal; figure which always accompanies colour, 
because it is always seen by the same outward light, which exhibits to us the different 
colours of all bodies, and without which they have indeed no colour at all. -S. 
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I would tell him,’ that I had spoken; and that, if I had not spoken 
rightly, it was his business to take up the argument, and to refute what 
I had said. But if two parties, such as you and I here, as friends, and in 
a friendly way, were inclined to have discourse together, their answers 
to each other’s questions ought to be made in a milder manner, and to 
be more rational. Now it is perhaps more rational, that an answer 
should not only be agreeable to truth, but besides, should be conceived 
in terms confessedly understood by the party questioning. Accordingly, 
I shall now attempt to make you such a kind of answer. For tell me; 
do you not call some certain thing by the name of end, speaking of such 
a thing as bound or extreme? For by all these words I mean the same 
thing. Prodicus, indeed, might possibly dispute it with us: but you 
would use these expressions indifferently, that such or such a thing is 
bounded, or, that it has an end. This is all I mean; nothing of subtle 
disquisition, or nice distinction. 

MENO Well; there is something which I call end: and I think I 
understand what you mean. 

Soc. And is there not something which you call superficies? another, 
which you call solid? such as those, I mean, which are the subjects of 
geometry. 

MENO JI call certain things by the names you mention. 

Soc. Now then, from these premises which you admit, you may 
understand what I mean by figure in general. In every figure, that 
which bounds the solid, I call figure. And to express this in one short 
proposition, I should say that figure is the bound of solid. 

MENO And what say you colour is? 

SOc. You use me ill now, Meno. You put an old man to the task of 
answering, yet are unwilling yourself to take the trouble only of 
recollecting and telling me what Gorgias said that virtue was. 

MENO But I will; after you have told me what colour is. 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from your way 
of conversing, Meno, that you are handsome, and still have your 
admirers. 

MENO How so? 

SOc. Because you do nothing but command in conversation, as fine 
ladies do, that are used to have their wills in all things; for they 
tyrannize so long as their beauty lasts. At the same time too, perhaps, 
you have discovered me, how easy I am to be subdued by beauty, and 
how apt to stoop to it. I shall do therefore as you would have me, and 
shall answer to your question. 

MENO By all means do, and gratify my request. 
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Soc. Do you choose that I should make my answer in the style of 
Gorgias,” that by this means you may apprehend it the more easily? 

MENO I should be glad that you would do so, most undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not hold, you and Gorgias, that certain effluvia flow 
forth from bodies, agreeably to the doctrine of Empedocles?" 

MENO We hold that doctrine strongly.” 

Soc. And do you not hold certain pores,’ into which and through 
which those effluvia pass? 

MENO Certainly. 

Soc. And that some of those effluvia’” are adapted to some of these 
pores, but are either less or greater than other pores? 

MENO Things are so framed. 

Soc. And do you not admit of something which you call sight? 

MENO I do. 

Soc. These premises being granted, "Now let your mind accompany 
my words,"* as Pindar says. Colour then is the flowing off from 
figures, commensurate with the sight, and by that sense perceived." 

MENO In this answer, Socrates, I think you have answered as well as 
possible. 

Soc. It may be that you think so, because you are accustomed to a 
language of this kind; and because at the same time you perceive 
yourself, as I imagine, able from thence to account in the same way for 
sound,” and smell, and many other things of like kind. 

MENO It really is so. 

Soc. The answer, Meno, was theatrical and pompous; and so it 
pleased you more than that which I gave you concerning figure. 

MENO Indeed it did. 

Soc. And yet I persuade myself, O son of Alexidemus, that not this, 
but that other, was the better answer. I think too, that you yourself 
would be of the same opinion, if you are not, as you said you were 


t Meaning here the pores of other bodies, surrounding those which emit the 
effluvia, and either close to them in contact, or at least near to them enough to be 
reached by those effluvia, before their combination is quite broken, and they are 
resolved into their pure elements. 


t Socrates here cites a verse from Pindar [fr. 82], to usher in his definition with 
solemnity, as if it was to be something very fine. But this solemnity is merely 
burlesque: for it is in mimicry of the sophists, who valued at a high rate their doctrines 
of this kind, and taught them to their disciples as wonderful discoveries and pieces of 
profound wisdom. -S. 
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yesterday, under a necessity of going away before the mysteries, but 
could stay and be initiated. 

MENO But if you would tell me many other things such as this, | 
would certainly stay and hear them. 

Soc. My best endeavours to say other such things shall certainly not 
be wanting, for my own sake as well as yours. But I fear I shall not be 
able to utter many sentences of that kind. But now it comes to your 
turn to try if you can perform your part of the engagement, in giving 
me an account of what virtue is, virtue in general, the same in all 
particular virtues. And do not go on, making many out of one; as 1s 
often said jocosely of those who pound or beat any thing to pieces. But 
leaving virtue as it is, whole and entire, define the nature of it, and tell 
me what it is. Patterns of such a definition you have had from me. 

MENO I think then, Socrates, that virtue is agreeably to that of the 
poet, ' 


To feel a joy from what is fair, 
And [o’er it] to have pow’r - 


and accordingly I say, that virtue is this; having the desire of things that 
are fair, to have it in our power to gain them. 

Soc. I ask you then, whether you suppose the persons who desire 
things that are fair, to desire things that are good? 

MENO Certainly. 

Soc. In giving that definition of virtue then, did you suppose that 
some men there were who desire things which are evil, others who 
desire things which are good? Do you not think, my friend, that all 
men desire things which are good? 

MENO I do not. 

SOc. But that some desire things which are evil? 

MENO I do. 

soc. Think you that these men desire things evil, with an opinion of 
their being good? or that, knowing them to be evil, yet they 
nevertheless desire them? 

MENO I answer Yes to both those questions. 

Soc. Is there any man then, do you imagine, who knowing the things 
which are evil to be what they are, that is, evil, yet nevertheless desires 
them? 


' This scrap of poetry is taken from some old lyric poet, whose works are not 
remaining: it is cited for this purpose, to prepare us for a matter of great importance, 
to be next brought upon the carpet. -S. 
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MENO Without doubt. 

SOc. What do you mean, when you say he desires them? Do you not 
mean, that he desires to have them? 

MENO To have them. For what can I mean besides? 

Soc. Does he desire them, think you, imagining that evil things are 
advantageous to the person who has them, or knowing that evil things 
are hurtful wherever they are? 

MENO There are persons who imagine of things which are indeed 
evil, that they are advantageous; and there are who know them to be 
hurtful. 

Soc. Do you think that they know the evil things to be evil, those 
who imagine such evil things to be advantageous? 

MENO By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that such persons desire not things evil, 
such as know not the nature of those things which they desire; but 
rather, that they desire things which they imagine to be good, but which 
in reality are evil? So that those who are ignorant of them, and falsely 
imagine them to be good, plainly desire good things. Do they not? 

MENO Such sort of persons, I must own, seem to be desirous of good 
things. 

Soc. But those others, those who desire things which are evil, as you 
say, and who at the same time know that evil things are hurtful to the 
possessor, do they know that they themselves shall receive harm from 
those evil things in their having them? 

MENO It is clear that they must know it. 

Soc. But know they not, that such as receive harm are in evil plight, 
so far as harm has befallen them? 

MENO This also must they know. 

Soc. And know they not besides, that such as are in evil plight are 
unhappy too? 

MENO I presume they do. 

Soc. Is there any man then, who chooses to be in evil plight, and 
to be unhappy? 

MENO I suppose there 1s not any, Socrates. 

Soc. No man, therefore, O Meno, wills or chooses any thing evil; if 
it be true, that no man wills or chooses to be in evil plight, or to be 
unhappy. For indeed what else 1s it to be thoroughly unhappy, than to 
desire things which are evil, and to have them our own? 

MENO I suspect that what you say, Socrates, is true. And no man 
wills or chooses any thing evil. 


Soc. Did you not say just now, that virtue consisted in the willing or 
desiring things which are good, and in the having it in our power to 
gain them? 

MENO I did say so; it is true. 

Soc. Is not this will or desire’ according to what has been said in all 
men? so that, in this respect, one man is not at all better than another 
man. 

MENO It appears so. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that if one man is better than another, he 
must be so in respect of his power. 
MENO Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This therefore, as it seems, according to your account, 1s virtue, 
the power of gaining things which are good. 

MENO The case seems to me, Socrates, to be entirely so, as you now 
State It. 

Soc. Let us examine then if this account of yours be true: for perhaps 
it may be so. You say, that to be able to gain good things is virtue. 

MENO I do. 

Soc. Good things do you not call such things as health and riches, 
that is, the possession of gold and silver, honours also in the state, and 
offices in the government? You do not speak of any other things as 
good, beside things of this kind? 

MENO No other; I mean all such sort of things. 

Soc. Well then, to get money* is virtue; as says Meno, the hereditary 
guest of the great king.” But let me ask you a question concerning this 
point; whether you would choose to add something to this account of 
virtue, and to say that virtue is to get money honestly and religiously? 
or whether this addition makes no difference in your account; but that, 


' In the Greek rovrov \exGerro¢. But it appears from Ficinus’s translation, that in 
his manuscript it was read ex rov ħexbevroç. The sense requires this reading; and we 
presume, therefore, that it ought to be so printed. We have followed both the Basil 
editions, and all the translations, in making the sentence interrogative: and in all future 
editions of Plato we hope it will be so marked. -S. 


t We learn from Xenophon (in Expedit. Cyrı, lib. it.) that the passion predominant 
in Meno’s soul was the love of money; that his desire of honours and of power in the 
state was subservient to that other his master-passion; for, that he regarded power and 
honour no otherwise than as the means of accumulating wealth. In the passage, 
therefore, before us, it seems as if Plato meant, slily and indirectly, to exhibit to us this 
strong feature in the character of Meno, or rather as if Socrates had a mind, in his usual 
yocose manner, to exhibit to Meno a true picture of himself. 
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however unjustly it be acquired, you call the mere acquisition of money, 
equally in any way, virtue? 

MENO By no means; for, to acquire it unjustly, I call vice and 
wickedness. 

Soc. By all means, therefore, as it appears, this acquisition of money 
ought to be accompanied by honesty, or prudence, or sanctity, or some 
other part of virtue; for otherwise it will not be virtue, notwithstanding 
it procures for us good things. 

MENO For without that how should it be virtue? 

Soc. And if a man forbear to gain money, whether for himself or 
others, when he cannot gain it without dishonesty, is not the 
forbearance of this gain also virtue? 

MENO It is apparent. 

Soc. Not the gaining of these good things, therefore, must be virtue, 
more than the forbearance of that gain; but, as it seems, that which 
comes accompanied by honesty is virtue; that which is without any 
thing or that kind is vice and wickedness. 

MENO I think it must of necessity be as you say. 

Soc. Did we not say, a little while since, that honesty and prudence, 
and every thing of that kind, was a part of virtue? 

MENO We did. 
Soc. Then, Meno, you are in yest with me. 
MENO How so, Socrates? 

Soc. Because, when I had desired you, as I did just now, not to split 
virtue into pieces, and had given you patterns to copy after, that you 
might answer as you ought; you, without paying any regard to them, 
tell me that virtue is the power of gaining good things with honesty or 
justice; yet this, you say, is only a part of virtue. 

MENO I do. 

SOC. It is to be collected then, from your own concessions, that with 
a part of virtue, to do whatever one does, this is virtue. For justice, you 
say, is but a part of virtue, and so of every other thing of like kind. 
MENO What then? granting that I say this. 

Soc. It follows that, having been requested to tell me what the whole 
of virtue is, you are far from giving such a complete account of it: for 
you say, that every action is virtue which is performed with a part of 
virtue; as though you had already told me what virtue was in the whole, 
and that I should now know it when you come to split it into parts. 
We must therefore, as it seems to me, take the matter again from the 
beginning, and recur to this question, What is virtue? Or should every 
action, accompanied with a part of virtue, be said to be virtue itself? 
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For it is saying this, to say that every action, accompanied with justice, 
is virtue. - Do you think there is no occasion for us to resume the same 
question; but that a man may know a part of virtue, what it is, without 
knowing what virtue is itself? 

MENO I think he cannot. 

SOc. For, if you remember, when I answered just now your question 
concerning figure, we rejected such a kind of answer as aimed at 
explaining the proposed subject in terms not as yet confessedly 
understood, but whose meaning was still the subject of inquiry. 

MENO And we did right, Socrates, in rejecting such an answer. 

Soc. I would not have you imagine then, while we are as yet 
inquiring what virtue is, the whole of it, that by answering in terms 
which signify the parts of virtue, you will be able to explain to any man 
the nature of virtue; or, indeed, that the nature of any other thing can 
be explained in such a way, but that still there will be need of repeating 
the same question what virtue is, that which is the subject of our 
conversation. Or do you think that I speak idly and nothing to the 
purpose? 

MENO I think you speak rightly. 

Soc. Begin again, therefore, and tell me what it is you hold virtue to 
be, you and your friend Gorgias? 

MENO Socrates, I heard, before I had conversed with you, that the 
only part you take in conversation 1s this: - You pretend to be at a loss 
and doubtful yourself upon all subjects, and make others too no less to 
be at a loss what to think and say. You seem to be now playing the 
same conjurers tricks upon me; you manifestly use incantations to 
bewitch me, and to fill me with such perplexity that I know not what 
to say. If you will allow me to joke a little, I think you resemble 
exactly, not only in form but in other respects also, that broad sea-fish 
called the cramp-fish; for that too never fails to give a numbness to 
every person who either touches or approaches it.’ You seem to have 
done some such thing at present to me, and to have benumbed me. For 
I actually suffer a kind of numbness and stupidity, both 1n mind and 
body, and find myself disabled from giving you any answer; and yet ` 


' The benumbing faculty of this fish, by which it is enabled to catch its prey, is 
mentioned by Aristotle, in his History of Animals, b. 1x, c. 37 [620b19 - 23), where he 
tells us that some persons have been eye-witnesses of the manner in which it is done. 
Plutarch, in his Treatise of the Sagacity of Animals [Moralta, Loeb vol. xu], relates the 
matter more circumstantially; and farther assures us, that this power of the numb-fish 
not only operates on other fish, but on men too; and that it acts at some small distance, 
as well as through immediate touch. -S. 
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have I a thousand times discoursed much about virtue, and to many 
persons, and extremely well too, as I thought; but I am now not in the 
least able to tell so much as what virtue ts. I think that you have acted 
very prudently in never going out of your own country either by sea or 
land. For if you was to behave in this manner in any other city where 
you are a stranger, you would run a risk of being driven thence as a 
magician or enchanter. 

Soc. You are full of craftiness, Meno; and I was very near being 
deceived by you. 

MENO Tell me how, Socrates, I pray you? 

Soc. I know with what design you brought a simile to which you 
likened me. 

MENO With what design now, do you imagine? 

Soc. That I, on my part, might bring some simile or resemblance of 
you. For this I know to be true of all handsome persons, they love to 
have images and pictures made of them. And indeed it is their interest; 
for of handsome persons the pictures are handsome too. But I shall 
forbear the drawing of your picture in return. And as to that which 
you have produced of me, if the cramp-fish be itself numb, and through 
its numbness benumb others also, then am I like to it, but otherwise I 
am not. For I do not lead others into doubtfulness on any subject, and 
make them be at a loss what to say; when at the same time I can easily 
explain the matter in hand, and have no doubts at all within my own 
mind: but as I am entirely distressed for true definitions of things 
myself; in this condition I involve in the same distresses those with 
whom I am conversing. Thus at present concerning the nature of 
virtue; what it is, I, for my part, know not: you indeed knew formerly, 
perhaps, before that you had touched me; but now you are like one! 
who knows nothing of the matter. I am desirous, however, of 
considering it together with you, and of our searching out jointly what 
kind of a thing virtue 1s. 

MENO But in what way, Socrates, will you search for a thing of 
which you are entirely ignorant? For by what mark which may 


t In all the editions of the Greek, we here read yur pevror oporog ec ovx ecdomt. This 
reading we have followed in our translation, as thinking it to be right: but it is to be 
observed, that Ficinus seems, from his translation, to have read in his manuscript copy 
of Plato, vuy pevrot epot opowçg et ovx eotie. And as this reading produceth a sense 
agreeable to that mask of ignorance worn by Socrates throughout this dialogue, and 
wherever else he is introduced conversing with any of the sophists, or of their disciples, 
it deserves a place amongst the various readings which it will become a future editor of 
Plato to collect and publish. 


discover it will you look for it when you know none of the marks that 
distinguish it? Or, if you should not fail of meeting with it, how will 
you discern it, when met with, to be the very thing you was in search 
of, and knew nothing of before? 

Soc. I apprehend, Meno, what it is you mean. Do you observe how 
captious a way of reasoning you introduce? For it follows from hence, 
that it is impossible for a man to seek, either for that which he knows, 
or for that of which he is ignorant. For no man would seek to know 
what he knows, because he has the knowledge of it already, and has no 
need of seeking for what he has. Nor could any man seek for what he 
is ignorant of, because he would not know what he was seeking for. 

MENO Do you not think then, Socrates, that this way of reasoning is 
fair and right? 

Soc. Not I, for my part. 

MENO Can you say in what respect it is wrong? 

Soc. I can. For I have heard the sayings of men and women who 
were wise, and knowing in divine things. 

MENO What sayings? 

Soc. Such as J think true, as well as beautiful. 

MENO But what sayings were they? and by whom were they uttered? 

Soc. Those who uttered them were of the priests and priestesses, such 
as made it their business to be able to give a rational account of those 
things in which they were employed. The same sayings are delivered 
also by Pindar, and many other of the poets, as many as are divine. The 
sayings are these: but do you consider with yourself whether you think 
them true. These persons then tell us that the soul of man 1s immortal; 
that sometimes it ends,’ which is called dying; and that afterwards it 
begins again, but never is dissolved; and that for this reason we ought to 
live, throughout our lives, with all sanctity. For* 


' That is, ends its present life, and begins a new life. For as Plato observes justly 
in his Phædo, life and death succeed each other alternately throughout nature. In the 
passage, however, now before us, the ending of the human soul and its beginning again 
may be taken in different senses. The most obvious meaning 1s the dissolution of that 
body which it inhabits, and its departure into the seeds of a new body, which it then 
animates, and gradually forms suitable to its own temper and disposition. This sense is 
agreeable to those verses immediately after cited out of Pindar. -S. 


* In translating the fine fragment of Pindar, which Plato has here preserved to us, 
we found ourselves under a necessity of paraphrasing very largely, to free it from that 
obscurity in which it would otherwise appear to an English reader, partly because of the 
conciseness of Pindar’s style, and partly because of the sentiments, taken from the 
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STROPHE 


When guilt of lesser crimes the soul hath stain’d, 
Not meriting sharp pains for aye; 

And eight dark dreary years she hath remain’d 

In Hades, barr’d from gladd’ning day; 

Preserving all that time her sense 

Of good, lamenting her lost innocence; 

With sorrow if her guilt she rue, 

And Proserpine should deem that sorrow true, 
She accepts in full atonement such repentance due. 


ANTISTROPHE 


Then the ninth year sends back the soul to light, 
And former objects here on earth: 

Of these, thro’ death, again she loses sight; 
Again to life renews her birth. 

‘At length, two trials well endur’d, 

The soul, to lesser virtues well inur’d, 

Is born some king, for good renown’d; 

Or sage, well learn’d in wisdom’s lore profound; 
Or hero, by his prowess spreading peace around. 


EPODE 


Thro’ goodness, wisdom, virtue, truly great; 
And greatly meriting advancement high; 
Loosen’d from body, wing’d and fleet, 

Freely she mounts to purest sky; 

Ne’er more on earth to live, ne’er more to die. 
Amongst the gods in starry sheen, 

Far off and wide thro’ Nature seen, 


ancient mythology, with which our age 1s little acquainted. However, we have adhered 
closely to the sense of our original, completing it only from the same mythology, 
without adding any new thoughts or concetti of our own. -S. 


t In this place we have made our translation conformable to the reading found, as 
we presume, by Ficinus in the manuscript from which he translated, and taken notice 
of by Stephens in the margin of his edition. Not only the sense of the fragment is 
bettered by that reading, but Plato’s illustration of it evidently shows that he read it so 
himself. -S. 


She fixes her abode; 
Assuming her celestial throne, 
To godlike state of being grown, 
A deathless demi-god. 
Thence thro’ the rest of time, 
In hymns religious and in holy rhyme, 
Mortals below shall lift their lays, 
The deathless demi-god to praise; 
. Who, freed from earthy dross, 
And ev’ry element of body gross, 
To intellectual bliss in heav’nly seat could climb. 
[Pindar, fr. 133] 


The soul then being immortal, having been often born, having beheld 
the things which are here, the things which are in Hades, and all things, 
there is nothing of which she has not gained the knowledge. No 
wonder, therefore, that she is able to recollect, with regard to virtue as 
well as to other things, what formerly she knew. For all things in 
nature being linked together in relationship, and the soul having 
heretofore known all things, nothing hinders but that any man, who has 
recalled to mind, or, according to the common phrase, who has learnt, 
one thing only, should of himself recover all his ancient knowledge, and 
find out again all the rest of things; if he has but courage, and faints not 
in the midst of his researches. For inquiry and learning is reminiscence’ 
all. We therefore ought not to hearken to that sophistical way of 
reasoning afore-mentioned; for our believing it to be true would make 
us idle. And, accordingly, the indolent, and such as are averse to taking 
pains, delight to hear it. But this other way of thinking, which I have 
just now given you an account of, makes men diligent, sets them at 
work, and puts them upon inquiry. And as I believe it to be true, I am 
willing, with your assistance, to inquire into the nature of virtue. 
MENO With all my heart, Socrates. But say you this absolutely, that 
we do not learn any thing; and that all, which we call learning, is only 
reminiscence? Can you teach me to know this doctrine to be true? 
Soc. I observed to you before how full you are of craftiness, O Meno. 
And, to confirm my observation, you now ask me if I can teach you; I, 
who say that there is no such thing as teaching, but that all our 


" For a defence of reminiscence, which Plato justly considers as ranking among the 
most important doctrines of philosophy, see the notes on the Phedo[TTS vol. XII, note 
17, p. 314). - T. 
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knowledge is reminiscence; that I may appear directly to contradict 
myself. 

MENO Not so, Socrates, by Jupiter. I did not express myself in those 
terms with any such design; but merely from habit, and the common 
usage of that expression. But if any way you can prove to me that your 
doctrine is true, do so. 

Soc. This is by no means an easy task. However, for your sake, I am 
willing to try and do my utmost. Call hither to me then one of those 
your numerous attendants, whichever you please, that I may prove in 
him the truth of what I say. 

MENO I will, gladly. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Grecian, and speaks he the Greek 
language? 

MENO Perfectly well. He was born in my own 
family. 

Soc. Be attentive now, and observe whether he 
appears to recollect within himself, or to learn any 
thing from me. 

MENO I shall. 

Soc. Tell me, boy; do you know what a square 
space is? Is it of such a figure as (fig. 1)" this? 

Boy It 1s. 

Soc. A square space then is that which has (fig. 
2) all these lines equal, AB, BC, CD, DA, four in 
number. 

Boy It is so truly. 


Figure 1 


t The best explanatory notes to this part of the dialogue will be mathematical 
figures, drawn after the manner of those used in demonstrating geometrical propositions. 
Socrates is here supposed, in the first place, to draw a square; and afterwards, while he 
is putting questions to the boy, he is supposed to be drawing new lines, such as form 
and bound the several other figures of which he speaks. But, in reading, the figures 
must be represented as already drawn; and therefore, in every part of the process, a new 
figure is necessary. All these we here display; numbering each figure, and referring to 
each, in its proper place, by the same number. Such figures ought to have been printed 
in the editions of Plato himself. The editors of Aristotle have not been so much 
wanting in this respect, where it was necessary: though sometimes indeed, through 
carelessness, they have printed wrong figures, which are worse than none; as, for 
instance, equilateral triangles instead of right-angled. -S. 
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SOc. Has it not also (fig. 3) these lines, which 
are drawn through the middle of it, AC and BD, 
equal each to the other? 

Boy Yes. 

Soc. Cannot you imagine a space, square like 
this, but larger; and another such, but lesser? c 

Boy Yes, for certain. 

Soc. Now if (fig. 2) the side AB should be two 
feet long, and the side AD should be two feet long 
also, how many feet square will the whole space contain? Consider it 
in this manner. If, in the side AB, the space should be two feet long, 
and in the side AD it should be but one foot; would not the square be 
that of two feet once told? 

Boy It would. 

SOc. But since it is two feet this way as well as the other way, 1s it 
not a space of two feet twice told? 

BOY Just so. 

Soc. It is then a space of two feet?’ 

Boy So it 1s. 

Soc. How many feet are twice two? reckon them, and tell me. 

Boy Four feet, Socrates. 

SOc. May not a space be made 
(fig. 4), EFGH, double to that other E 
in size, but of the same kind, 
having, like that, all its sides equal? 

BOY Yes, sure. 

Soc. How many square feet then 
will this space be of? 

Boy Eight. 

SOc. Come now, try and tell me, 
of what length is each of the sides in 
this square space. Now the sides of H 
that square, you know, we have 
supposed to be two feet long. Of Figure 4 . 
what length then are the sides of 
this square, which is double in largeness to that other? 

Boy It is plain, Socrates, that they are twice as long. 

SOC. You see, Meno, that I teach him none of these things which he 
asserts; I only ask him questions. And now this boy imagines that he 


Figure 3 


F 


G 


' Meaning square feet. -S. 
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knows of what length the lines are which contain a space of eight square 
feet. Do you not think he does? 


MENO Ido. 

Soc. And does he really know? 

MENO Certainly not. 

SOc. But he imagines them to be twice as long as the lines, which 
contain a space of four square feet. 

MENO He does. 

Soc. I now view him ready to 


recollect, from this time forward, 


rightly and as he ought. Now hear me, 
boy. You say that lines, double in 


length to the sides of the square 
ABCD, contain a space double to it in D 
largeness: I mean a space of the same 
kind; not one way long, the other way 
short; but every way of equal length, 
like the space ABCD, only twice as large, that is (fig. 4), a space of eight 
square feet.’ Consider now whether you still think this square EFGH 


to be measured by a line twice as long as the line which measures the 
square ABCD. 


Boy I do. 

Soc. Suppose we add to the line L K 
AB, from hence, from the point B, 
another line of equal length (fig. 5), 
the line BI. is not the line AI of a 
length double to that of the line AB? 


BOY Yes, sure. 
Soc. Now, from the line AI, do 


you say that a space will be made of 
eight square feet, if four lines, each 
of them as long as the line AI, be 
drawn so as to contain space? 


Boy Ido. 


Soc. Let us then draw (fig. 6) 
these four equal lines so as to contain 


space, AI, IK, KL, LA. Is this space Figure 6 
now any other than that which you 
say is of eight square feet? 


A I 


Figure 5 


' Meaning a square equal in largeness to eight square feet. 
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Boy No: it is the very same. 

Soc. Are there not in this space 
AIKL these (fig. 7) four spaces, 
ABMO, BIPM, MPKN, NLOM, each 
of which is equal to that space of four 
square feet, ABCD? P 


L. K 
O ae 
Boy So there be. 
Soc. How large is the whole space 
o [ 


AIKL? Is it not four times as large as 
the space ABCD? 

Boy To be sure it is. 

Soc. Is it only double now to the 
space ABCD, when it is four times as 
larger 

Boy No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. What proportion then has it to the space ABCD? 

Boy A quadruple one.' 

SOC. From a line, therefore, double in length, is drawn a square space, 
not double, but quadruple, in largeness. 

BOY Why, it is very true. 

Soc. Four times four make sixteen: do they not? 

Boy They do. 

Soc. But from a line of what length is to be drawn a square, such a 
one as we suppose (fig. 4) the square EFGH to be, that is a space of 
eight square feet? You see that from the (fig. 6) line AI is drawn a 
square, quadruple in largeness to the square ABCD. 

BOY I see it. 

Soc. And from the line AB, which is half of the line AI (fig. 6), a 
square, you see, is drawn, which is but the fourth part of the square AK. 

Boy It ts. 

Soc. Well; but that square of eight feet EFGH, 1s it not twice as large 
as the square ABCD, and half as large as the square AIKL? 

BOY It is so, to be sure. 


8 
Figure 7 


' We may observe that this boy, whom Meno seems to have chosen out from his 
retinue on account of his ignorance and total want of education, is represented as not 
wholly ignorant of common arithmetic. Perhaps Socrates meant to gain some ground 
in his argument by this circumstance; insinuating, that the principles of the art of 
numbering were natural to man, and required no teaching. Accordingly we find that 
the most barbarian nations, and the most unlettered persons in those which are civilized, 
acquire of themselves so much of that art as is necessary for the uses of common life. - 


S. 
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Soc. Must it not then be drawn from a line longer than the line AB, 


and shorter than the line AI? 
Boy I think it must. 
Soc. You say well; for speak that only which you think. And tell 


me, was not the line AB supposed to be two feet long, and the line AI 


four feet long? 

Boy Yes. 

Soc. The side therefore of the square EFGH must be shorter than a 
line of four feet, and longer than a line of two feet. 

BOY It must so. 

Soc. Try now, and tell me how long you think it is. 


Boy Three feet long. 

Soc. If then it be so, let us take half of the line Bi (fig. 8), namely, 
BQ, and add it to the line AB; and now this line AQ will be such a line 
as you speak of, a line three feet long. For the lines AB, BI, are each of 


them two feet long, and the line BQ is half of the line BI, and therefore 
is one foot long. In the same manner, let us take half of the line OL, 


namely OR, and add it to the line AO; and thus the line AR will be 
three feet long also. For the lines AO, OL, are each of them two feet 
long, and the line OR is one foot long. From these two lines, AQ, AR, 
let us complete the square AQSR; and it is such a square as you was 
speaking of, the square of a line three feet long. 


BoY It 1s so. 
Soc. If then the whole space be L 
three feet long and three feet broad, 
it is a space of thrice three feet. R 
BOY It appears so to be. 
Soc. And how many feet are O 


thrice three? 


BOY nine. 
Soc. But how many feet were 


there to be in a square twice as large 
as the square ABCD? 


Boy Eight. n i 
SOC. It is not true then that from ‘eure 


a line three feet long is to be drawn 
a square containing only eight square feet. 


BOY It is not. 
Soc. Try and tell us then exactly how long the line must be from 


which such a square is to be drawn. Or, if you choose not to tell us the 


K 


A 
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measure of it in numbers,’ at least point out to us from what line ıt 
may be drawn. 

Boy Now, by Jove, Socrates, I do not know. 

Soc. Do you observe, Meno, what progress this boy has already 
made, and whereabouts he is, in the way to recollection? You see that, 
from the beginning of his examination, he knew not from what line a 
square eight feet large was to be drawn; as indeed neither does he yet 
know; but he then fancied that he knew, and answered boldly as a 
knowing person would, without suspecting that he should ever be at a 
loss for a true answer. But he now finds himself at a loss, and thinks 
himself as tgnorant as he really is. 

MENO You say what is true. 

Soc. Is he not then in a better disposition with regard to the matter 
which he was ignorant of? 

MENO I agree with you in this too. 

Soc. In making him therefore to be at a loss what to answer, and in 
benumbing him after the manner of the cramp-fish, have we done him 
any harm? 

MENO I think, we have not. 

Soc. And more than this, we have advanced him a little, as it seems, 
in the way of finding out the truth in the subject laid before him. For, 
being now sensible of his ignorance, he is prepared to seek and to 
inquire. But he then fancied, that he could readily, at any time, and in 
the presence of any number of people, show with certainty, that a 
square, twice as large as some other square, was produced from a line 
twice as long. 

MENO So it seemed. 

Soc. Think you then, that he would have set about seeking or 
learning that, which however ignorant of it, he fancied that he knew; till 
he had found himself at a loss, and felt his ignorance; and was become 
therefore desirous of finding it out? 

MENO I think, Socrates, that he never would. 
SOc. The benumbing him then was of advantage to him. 
MENO I think it was. 


' If Socrates had not added this, he would seem to have put the boy on telling what 
was impossible for him to tell. For how long the side is of a square, equal in largeness 
to eight square feet, is impossible to be told in any whole number. -S. 


' For it lay before his eyes; being the line AC (fig. 3), the diameter of the square 
ABCD. -S. 
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Soc. Now observe how, from this sense of his ignorance, he will find 
out the truth in searching for it with me; though the part which I shall 
bear in the inquiry will be merely to ask questions, and not to teach. 
But be sure to mind, if any where you can catch me teaching or telling 
him any thing, instead of asking him his own opinions. Now, boy, tell 
me, is not this space (fig. 2) ABCD our square, four feet large? Do you 
apprehend me? 

Boy I do. A 

Soc. Suppose we add to it this 
other square (fig. 9) BTUC, equal to 
it in largeness? 


G T 


Boy Well? 
Soc. And a third square too, this 
(fig. 10), DCWX, equal in largeness to D C u 


either of the others? 


Boy Very well. 
Soc. What, if we add another 


square of equal size, to fill up the corner here, this (fig. 11), UCWY? 


Boy Very well: and so it does. 

Soc. Are not then these four A 8 T 
squares equal all, ABCD, BTUC, 
CDXW, WYUC? 

Boy Yes. 

Soc. This whole large square D 
then, ATYX, how much larger is it 
than the square ABCD? 

Boy Four times as big. 

Soc. But we wanted a square 
only twice as big. Do you not XK 
remember? 


Boy I remember it very well. 
Soc. Do not these lines, which I 


draw from corner to corner in each of these squares (fig. 12), BD, BU, 


DW, WU, cut each square ın half? 
BoY They do. 


Soc. Are not these four lines drawn of equal length, these, which 
enclose the square space, BDWU? 

Boy They be so. 

Soc. Now consider, how large this square is which is enclosed by 
those four lines. 


BoY Why, I do not know. 


Figure 9 


Figure 10 


Soc. Are not those four squares (fig. 12), ABCD, BTUC, CDXW, 
WYUC, cut each of them in half by these four lines, BD, BU, DW, 
WU, drawn within them; or are they not? 

Boy They be. 

Soc. In the square (fig. 12), 
ATYX, how many spaces are there 
then, as large as the space ABCD? 

Boy Four. 

Soc. And how many such in the 
square (fig. 12), BDWU, from which 
half the other is cut off? 

Boy Two. 

Soc. How many more are four 
than two? 

Boy Twice as many. 

SOC. How many square feet then 
doth this square, BDWU, contain? 

Boy Eight. 

Soc. From what line 1s it drawn? 


BOY From this here. T 
Soc. From (fig. 12) the line BD, 

do you say, reaching from corner to 

corner of the square ABCD, which 

contains four square feet? T 
BOY Yes. D 
Soc. The sophists call such a line 

the diameter. If the diameter then be 

its name, from the diameter of a | 

Square, as you say, you boy of X W Y 


Meno’s, may be drawn a square 
twice as large as the square of which 
it is the diameter." 

Boy It is so, Socrates, for certain. 

Soc. Well; what think you, Meno? Has this boy, in his answers, — 
given any other opinion than his own? 

MENO None other: he has given his own opinion only. 

Soc. And yet, but a little before, as we both observed, he had no 
knowledge of the matter proposed, and knew not how to give a right 
answer. 

MENO True. 


Figure 11 


Figure 12 
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Soc. But those very opinions, which you acknowledge to be his own, 
were in him all the time: were they not? 
MENO They were. 

Soc. In a man therefore, who is ignorant, there are true opinions 
concerning those very things of which he is ignorant. 

MENO It appears there are. 

Soc. Those opinions then are stirred up afresh in the mind of that 
boy, as fancies are in dreaming. And if he should frequently be 
questioned of these things, and by many different persons, you may be 
assured he will at length know them with as much certainty as any man. 
- MENO Indeed, it seems so. 

Soc. Will he not then know them without being taught them, having 
only been asked questions, and recovering of himself from within 
himself his lost knowledge? 

MENO He will. 

Soc. But our recovery of knowledge from within ourselves, is not this 
what we call reminiscence? 

MENO Without doubt. 

Soc. And this knowledge, which he now has, must he not at some 
time or other have acquired it, or else have always been possessed of it? 

MENO Certainly. 

Soc. Now if he was always possessed of it, he was always a person of 
knowledge. But if at any time he first received it, was it not in this 
present life? unless some person has taught him the science of geometry. 
For he will make his answers with no less certainty in every part of 
geometry, and indeed in all the other mathematical sciences.’ Is there 
any one, then, who has taught the boy all this? I ask you; because you 
ought to know, since he was born and bred up in your family. 

MENO I am certain that no person has ever taught him those sciences. 

Soc. And yet he entertains those opinions, which he has just now 
declared: does he not? 

MENO It appears, Socrates, that he must. 


t For every mathematical demonstration depends on viewing equal and unequal, like 
and unlike, in all computations, in all diagrams, and in all measures, whether of sound 
or of motion. -S. 


Soc. If then he had this knowledge within him,‘ not having acquired 
it in this present life, it is plain that in some other time he had learnt it 
and actually possessed it. 

MENO It appears so. 

Soc. And was not that time then, when he was not a man? 

MENO Certainly. 

Soc. If true opinions then are in him, at both these times, the time 
when he is,* and the time when he is not a man; opinions which, 
awakened and roused by questions,’ rise up into science; must not his 
soul be well furnished with this discipline’ throughout all ages? for it 
is plain, that in every age he either is, or is not a man. 

MENO In all appearance it must be so. 

Soc. If the truth of things® therefore is always in the soul, the soul 
should be immortal. So that whatever you happen now not to know, 
that is, not to remember, you ought to undertake with confidence to 
seek within yourself, and recall it to your mind. 

MENO You seem to me, Socrates, some how or other to speak rightly. 

Soc. As to my own part, Meno, I would not contend very 
strenuously for the truth of my argument in other respects; but that in 
thinking it our duty to seek after the knowledge of things we are at 
present ignorant of, we should become better men, more manly, and less 
idle, than if we suppose it not possible for us to find out, nor our duty 


" In the Greek we here find a negative, ec - ovx ndet rovro, which, however, if it be 
retained, alters not the sense upon the whole; but the sentence 1s then to be translated 
thus; “If then, not having acquired this knowledge in the present life, just now he had 
it not,” (because he had forgotten it;) &c. But the meaning seems easier to be conceived, 
if the ovx be omitted. -S. 


* Future editors of Plato may consider, whether we ought not here to read or ap 
n Xpovoy, instead of oray ņ ypovov. Cornarius also, we find, has made this emendation. - 


S. 


$ We have here supposed, that the Greek of this place should be thus read, at av 
epwrnaec exeyepOeroae. -S. 


That is, with the principles of science essential to the soul of man. 


°” The words of Plato are adnOeta rwv ovtwy. - The truth or reality of all things 
which are, depends on the truth of the first principles of things. For truth metaphysical 
is here meant. But in truths logical it is the same: all these depend on the truth of the 


first principles of science. -S. 
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to inquire into, what we know not; this I would, if I was able, strongly, 
both by word and deed, maintain. 

MENO In this also, Socrates, you seem to me to say well. 

Soc. Since then we are agreed in this point, that what a man knows 
not, he ought to inquire after and seek to know, are you willing that we 
attempt jointly to inquire into the nature of virtue? 

MENO By all means, willing. Not but that I should have most 
pleasure in taking into consideration, and hearing what you have to say 
on the question I first asked you, whether, in setting about our inquiries 
concerning virtue, we should consider it as a thing that may be taught, 
or as being by nature with those who have it, or as attainable by some 
other means, and what they are. 


LN 


Figures 13 - 15, top, and 16 - 18, bottom. 


Soc. Were I to govern not only myself, Meno, but you too, we 
would not consider whether virtue could be taught or not, before we 
had inquired, in the first place, what virtue was. But since you, without 
so much as attempting to govern yourself, for fear (I suppose) of being 
less free and less a gentleman, undertake however to govern me, and 
actually do govern me, I shall yield to you. For indeed how can I help 
myself? or what is to be done without it? We are to consider then, it 
seems, what belongs to some certain thing, whilst yet we know not 
what the thing is. But if you still persist, however relax a little the 
strictness of your command, and suffer the question, whether virtue can 
be taught a man, or how otherwise it is attained, to be considered 
hypothetically. By hypothetically I mean in the same manner as 
peometricians often treat a question; for instance, when they are asked 


concerning some geometrical figure,’ whether it 1s possible for (fig. 13) 
such a particular triangle to be inscribed? in (Fig. 14) such a particular 
circle. A geometrician would answer, - I know not! as yet, of what 
kind this triangle is. But I can make a supposition, which I think may 
be of use in answering your question, - this; - Supposing the triangle to 
be of such a kind, as that a circle being drawn about’? a given side of it, 
the whole space of the triangle be included within the circular space 
described around it," the consequence will then be one thing; but quite 
another consequence will follow, if it cannot be so included.” Laying 


Or rather the largeness of the space contained in that figure. The words of Plato 
are wept xwpiov. And xwpior was a term used by the old Greek mathematicians to 
signify the space comprehended by the lines of any geometrical figure. -S. 


* The Greek word here is e»raðnvau, that is, to be extended within. The meaning 
of which words seems, at first sight, to be the same with that of eyyoadeo@an in Euclid’s 
Elements, Lib. iv. Def. 3. But probably there is a difference between them, as will 
presently be remarked. -S. 


5 The angles of this triangle being not, as yet, either measured or supposed. -S. 
` Whether right-angled, obtuse, or acute-angled. -S. 


° It seems necessary here to make a small alteration in the text as it is printed: by 
reading ITEPI ry» ĉoðeroav avrov ypappny MEPI reiwwavra, instead of rapa and 
waparewarta. - Tleperecvery seems, at first view, to have the same meaning with 
wepryadecy in the fourth book of Euclid’s Elements. The difference between them, as 
also between ev7eivery and eyyaderw will be conjectured in a subsequent note. -S. 


If the alteration, made in the preceding note, be just, we are obliged, in 
consequence of it, to read here IEPIreraperor in the greek, instead of raparerapevoy, 
the word in Stephen’s edition. The former editions, by a mistake still greater, give us 
waparerapevwy. For want of this small emendation, Grynzus, who undertook to 
amend Ficinus’s translation, was led to fancy I know not what parallelograms; which 
throw so much obscurity over this whole passage, that the true meaning of it has never 
since been so much as conjectured. Ficinus himself indeed seems to have had a shrewd | 
guess at it, even without making the emendation; as appears by his marginal reference 
to the fourth book of Euclid’s Elements, and by the triangles he presents us with. -S. 


H That is, if it be impossible to include the whole triangle within that circle, which 
is drawn about one of its sides. And impossible this is, when some part of the circle 
uxepBadrer exceeds or reaches beyond the circle; and ovr eAdXec ret does not fall within it, 
as it does in the other, the case put first. See the figures referred to. It seems to be 
supposed in both the cases, that it may appear by inspection, or be found by 
mensuration of the diameters, whether a circle, drawn about the given side of the 
triangle, be equal or unequal to the circle given. -S. 
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down therefore these two hypotheses distinctly, I can tell you what will 
follow, in each of these cases,” as to the inscribing that triangle within 
the circle, whether it be impossible or possible. Now the same way 
shall we take in our inquiry concerning virtue: since we know not, 
either what it is, or what 1s to be attributed to it, we shall lay down an 
hypothesis concerning it; and, on the footing of that hypothesis, shall 
consider whether it 1s to be taught or not. Let us then state the 
question thus: Supposing virtue to be in that order of things which 
belongs to the soul, is virtue, on this hypothesis, to be taught, or not to 
be taught? In the first place, it is either a different kind of thing from 
knowledge, or a thing of the same kind with knowledge: and on each of 
these hypotheses let us inquire, whether virtue is or is not to be taught, 
or (as we lately expressed it) recalled to mind; for whichever of these 
expressions we use, let it make no difference to us. The question is 
then, whether virtue is to be taught. Now is it not evident to every 
one, that man 1s taught no other thing than knowledge? 

MENO To me ıt seems so. 

Soc. If virtue, therefore, be a certain kind of knowledge, it is evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

MENO Undoubtedly. 

Soc. We have quickly then dispatched this part of the inquiry; and 
are fairly come to this conclusion, that if virtue be a thing of the same 
kind with knowledge, it is to be taught; otherwise not. 

MENO Very true. 

Soc. Next after this, it seems, that we should consider whether virtue 
be knowledge or of a kind different from knowledge. 

MENO We ought, I think, in the next place to consider this. 

Soc. Well now; shall we suppose that virtue is a thing which is good; 
and shall we abide by this hypothesis, laying it down for certain that 
virtue is something good? 
MENO By all means. 
Soc. Now if there be also any other good separated from knowledge, 
then perhaps virtue may not be a certain kind of knowledge. But if 
there be no sort of good which is not comprehended under knowledge, 
then a suspicion that virtue was knowledge of a certain kind would be 
a just suspicion. 

MENO What you say is true. 

Soc. But further; is it not through virtue that we are good? 
MENO It 1s. 
Soc. And if good, then advantageous. For all things that are good are 
advantageous: are they not? 


MENO They are. 

SOc. Virtue then is a thing advantageous too. 

MENO It follows of necessity from what we just now granted. 

Soc. Now let us consider what sort of things those are which profit 
and are advantageous to us; enumerating the particulars: health, we all 
say, and strength, and beauty, and riches. These things and others of 
like kind we call advantageous: do we not? 

MENO We do. 

Soc. And say we not, that these very things are sometimes hurtful to 
us? or do you pronounce otherwise? 

MENO No otherwise; I say the same. 

SOC. Consider now, what is the leading cause when any of these 
things profit us; and’ what when they hurt us. Is it not, when right use 
presides in the management of them, that they profit us, and when right 
use is wanting, that they hurt us? 

MENO Certainly so. 

Soc. Further then, let us consider things belonging to the soul. Do 
you admit that temperance is something in the soul; and so of justice, 
and fortitude, and docility, and memory, and magnanimity, and all 
things of like kind? 

MENO Ido. 

Soc. Now consider such of these things, as you think not to consist 
in knowledge, but to be of a kind different from knowledge. Do not 
these procure us sometimes hurt, and sometimes advantage? for instance, 
fortitude; unless fortitude is not where prudence is wanting: let our 
instance then be boldness. When a man is bold without reason or 
understanding, does he not incur mischief? And when he 1s bold 
rationally and wisely, does he not gain advantage? 

MENO It ts true. 

Soc. Is it not true of temperance also, and docility, that to a man 
who has learnt and is provided with them, if his soul at the same time 
be fraught with understanding, they are advantageous; but, if he wants 
understanding, they are hurtful? 

MENO Most undoubtedly. 


' We have made our translation here conformable to the text of Plato, as printed 
by Stephens, and explained in the margin of his edition, orar m, BXaxret. But we 
suspect an error in those words, and that the right reading is, orav un, BXaxzet. For if 
Plato wrote m, wrong use ought to be mentioned in what immediately follows. But it 
is not; and rightly not: because wrong use is nothing positive, and can manage nothing; 
it is only the want of right use. As a crooked line is nothing certain or determinate; it 
is a deviation only from a straight line. -S. 


Soc. In a word, all the abilities of the soul, whether they be of the 
active kind or of the passive, under the conduct of prudence, do they 
not tend to happiness; but managed with imprudence, do they not 
produce the contrary effect? 

MENO It is probable they do. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of those things belonging to the soul, and 
if it be of necessity, as you say, always advantageous, virtue must be 
prudence: for we see, that all other things belonging to the soul are of 
themselves neither advantageous nor hurtful; but let there be added to 
them imprudence or prudence, and they thus become either hurtful or 
advantageous. Now according to this reasoning, virtue being always 
advantageous, must be some kind of prudence. 

MENO To me it seems so. 

Soc. Now then as to those other things, which we said just now were 
sometimes beneficial and sometimes hurtful, riches, and the rest of 
external goods; I ask whether or no as prudence, presiding in the soul, 
and governing her other powers and possessions, applies them to our 
advantage; and as imprudence, having the lead, turns them all to 
mischief; whether in the same manner the soul, rightly using and 
administering those outward things, employs them for our benefit, but 
by a wrong use renders them prejudicial and pernicious? 

MENO Most certainly. 

Soc. And are not things administered and used rightly by a soul 
possessed of prudence; but amiss and ill by a soul possessed with folly? 

MENO They are. 

Soc. Thus then we may pronounce it to hold good universally: to 
man all external things’ depend on his soul; and all things belonging to 
the soul itself depend on prudence for their being good and beneficial to 
him. Now it follows from this reasoning, that prudence is always 
advantageous. But did we not just now say the same of virtue too? 

MENO True. 

Soc. We conclude, therefore, that prudence is virtue; either the whole 
of virtue, or some part at least. 

MENO What has been said seems to me, Socrates, to have been well 
said. 

Soc. If then it be so, the good are not good by nature. 

MENO It seems to me, they are now. 


t In the Greek ra adda, all other things; all which are not within the soul. The 
stoical word we have used is exactly agreeable to the mind of Plato. 


Soc. For then, this too would follow. If the good were good by 
nature we should have, somewhere or other, persons who knew which 
of our youth were good and virtuous in their natures; and these, when 
they had discovered them to us, we should take and guard in the citadel, 
putting our seal on them more carefully than we should on gold; that 
no person might corrupt them, and that when they arrived at the age of 
manhood, they might become useful to the state. 

MENO It is likely, Socrates, that in that case this would be done. 
Soc. Since the good, therefore, are not good by nature, whether are 
they good by teaching or not? 

MENO I think it now necessary to hold this in the affirmative. And 
it is plain, Socrates, that if virtue be knowledge, according to our 
hypothesis before, then it may be taught. 

SOC. Perhaps so, by Jove. But I fear we did amiss in admitting that 
hy pothesis. 

MENO And yet very lately it seemed to be maintained fairly. 

Soc. But I suspect, 1t ought not only to have lately seemed to be 
maintained fairly, but to seem so at present, and hereafter too, if there 
be any thing in it found or faultless. 

MENO What is the matter now? in what respect do you find fault 
with it? and why doubt of its being true, that virtue is a kind of 
knowledge? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, supposing it 
to be a science, or some kind of knowledge, this position of ours I call 
not into question, nor have any doubt of its being true. But consider 
whether I appear not to have reason for doubting the truth of the 
supposition, that virtue is a kind of knowledge. For answer me to this 
question; whatever is taught, I speak not of virtue only, but of every 
other subject of discipline or teaching, must there not be of necessity 
both teachers of it and scholars? 

MENO I think there must. 

Soc. That thing, therefore, on the contrary, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars to be found, should we not think rightly, 
in thinking it probable that it is not the subject of teaching? 
MENO True. But do you really think that no masters are to be found 
who teach virtue? 

Soc. Though I have often sought about, and inquired 1f there were 
any teachers of virtue, with my utmost endeavours I cannot find any. 
And yet I invite many persons to join with me in the search, especially 
such as I might presume to have the most experience in that affair. And 
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just now, Meno, in happy time, is this man‘ sat down by us, who may 
be a party in our inquiry. And it should seem reasonable for us to 
make him a party: for, in the first place, he is the son of the wealthy 
and the wise Anthemion, a man who is become rich, not by accident, 
nor yet by legacy, as he has done to whom the riches of Polycrates* are 
now of late devolved, Ismenias of Thebes,” but having acquired his 
wealth through his own wisdom and industry; and then as to his other 
good qualities, he is a citizen who is thought neither contemptuous and 
insolent, nor ostentatious and giving trouble to all about him, but 
behaves decently and conducts himself like a modest and frugal man. 
And besides all this, he has educated and instructed his son here 
excellently well, in the opinion of the Athenian multitude; for they elect 
him to the highest offices in the state. Such men teach virtue, whether 
any are to be found and who they are. Join yourself therefore, Anytus, 
to us, to me, and Meno here, your guest at Athens, in our inquiry 
concerning virtue, who are the teachers of it. And consider the question 
thus; Suppose this Meno had an inclination to be made a good physician 
and applied to us for our advice in the affair, to what masters should we 
send him? should we not send him to the physicians? 

ANY. By all means. 

Soc. And to make him a good currier,5 should we not send him to 
the curriers? 

ANY. To be sure 


t Showing Anytus to Meno, without mentioning his name, because Meno was well 
acquainted with him, as being at that time entertained at his house. It is probable, that 
Anytus had now seated himself close to Socrates, to catch at some words or other in his 
discourse with Meno, for a better handle to the accusation he was now meditating 
against him. -S. 


+ The Polycrates, whom we presume to be here meant, was tyrant of Samos, so 
famous for succeeding in every affair that he engaged in, (as we learn from Herodotus, 
lib. i.) that Lucian, in his Charon, calls him ravevdcnpwr, fortunate in all things; and 
so immensely rich, that the same Lucian, in his totor, ranks him with Croesus in that 
respect. The unhappy end he met with, in being murdered by one of his slaves, at the 
procurement of one of his courtiers, Orontes, a Persian nobleman by birth, who seized 
on all his vast riches, was fortunate for Ismenias, to whom at length they came by 


legacy. -S. 


S A reflection this on the education of Anytus, slyly hinting that he was fit for 
nothing else. Plato, in this part of the dialogue, indulges a little his satirical genius, out 
of revenge for the death of Socrates, contrived and compassed by this Anytus. -S. 


Soc. And in all other subjects of instruction, should we not take the 
same way? 

ANY. Without doubt. 

SOC. But concerning this point, let me ask you another question. In 
sending him to the physicians, we say we should do well, if we intended 
the making him a good physician. Now when we say this, do we not 
mean, that we should act with prudence in sending him, not to any who 
profess not the art of healing, but to those who make it their profession; 
and who, besides, are paid for teaching‘ it to others; and thus, by this 
very acceptance of pay, take upon themselves to teach any one who is 
willing to come and learn; I ask you whether it is not from these 
considerations that we should do well in sending him to the physictans? 

ANY. I answer, yes. 

SOC. In the learning music too, and every other art, are not the same 
considerations just? Surely it is great want of understanding in us, if we 
are desirous of having some person taught music, not to choose for his 
masters such as profess the teaching of the art, and the taking of money 
too for their teaching; but, instead of this, to give trouble to other 
people, expecting him to learn from those who do not pretend to be 
teachers, and have not one scholar in that learning in which we expect 
our student should be by them instructed. Think you not that such an 
expectation would be very unreasonable? 

ANY. I do, by Jupiter; and a great sign of ignorance too, besides. 

Soc. You say well. Now then you have an opportunity of 
considering together with me, and giving your advice about this guest 
of yours, Meno here. For he has often told me long ago,’ Anytus, that 
he wished to acquire that wisdom and virtue,’ through which men 
govern well both their families and the commonwealth; through which 
also they behave respectfully to their parents; and know how to 
entertain both their countrymen and foreigners, and what presents to 
make them at their departure, in such a manner as becomes a good man. 


" It appears from this passage, that there were, in those days, professors of physic 
at Athens, such as there are in modern universities. -S. 


* This was probably in some former trip which Meno had made to Athens when 
a youth. -S. 


S Here we have an account of the principal topics of praise and admiration in those 
ancient days. -S. 
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Were we then to recommend to him any persons’ from whom he might 
learn this virtue, consider whom we should do right in recommending. 
Is it not clear that, agreeably to what we have just now said in other 
cases, they would be those persons who profess to be teachers of virtue, 
and publicly through all Greece offer themselves to teach it to any one 
who desires to learn; fixing the price of this their teaching, and 
demanding it as their just fee? 

ANY. And what persons, Socrates, do you mean? 

Soc. You cannot be ignorant that I speak of those who are called 
sophists.* 

ANY. O Hercules! speak not so shamefully, Socrates. May none of 
my relations, friends, or acquaintance, fellow-citizens, or foreign guests, 
ever be seized with such a madness as to go and be spoiled by those 
men. For the bane and corruption those men are of all who follow 
them. 

Soc. How say you, Anytus? Are these the only men among those 
who profess the knowledge of something beneficial to human kind, so 
widely different from all the rest, as not only not to improve and make 
better what is put into their hands as the others do, but on the contrary 
to corrupt and spoil it? and do they think fit openly to demand fees to 
be paid them for so doing? I cannot tell how I should give credit to this 
account of yours. For I know one man in particular, Protagoras, to 
have acquired singly more riches from having this wisdom, than Phidias 
has from his works so celebrated for their beauty, together with any ten 
other statuaries besides. It is a prodigy what you tell me; when the 
menders of old shoes and of old clothes could not escape a month from 
being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or shoes in a worse 
condition than they received them; but doing so would be soon reduced 
to starving; yet, that Protagoras should corrupt and spoil his followers, 
and send them home worse men than when they first came to him, 


t In the Greek of this passage it is evident there is some word omitted. Stephens 
saw this, and in the margin of his edition conjectures the word ĉia to be wanting in the 
beginning of the sentence. But as this conjecture is not satisfactory to us, we beg leave 
to offer to the future editors of Plato one or two of our own; viz. to read either 
didakovrac or pabnoopevoy, after pery, in the middle of the sentence, or the latter of 
those two words at the end of ıt. 


t That Socrates in this speaks ironically and in jest, the readers of Plato will of 
themselves observe. But let them be pleased to observe further, how little Anytus could 
know of Socrates, of his way of thinking, or his common conversation, in taking him 
as he does to be here in earnest. -S. 
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without being discovered by all Greece, and this for above forty years. 
For I think he was near seventy years of age when he died, after having 
spent forty of them in the practice of his profession. And during all 
that time he maintained a high reputation, which continues even to this 
day. And not only Protagoras met with this success, but very many 
others: some of whom were prior to him in time, and some flourish at 
present. Now shall we suppose that they deceived and corrupted the 
youth, as you say they did, knowingly? or shall we suppose they did so 
unconscious of it to themselves? Shall we deem them to be so much out 
of their senses, such men, who are said by some to be the wisest of 
mankind? 

ANY. They are far from being out of their senses, Socrates: rather so 
are those of the youth, who give them money for corrupting them; and 
still more so than these youths are their relations in committing them 
to the guidance of such men; but most of all so are those cities which 
suffer such men to come in amongst them, and drive not away and 
banish every man, whether foreigner or citizen, who sets up in any such 
profession. 

SOc. Has any of the sophists done you any injury, Anytus? or why 
else are you so angry with them? 

ANY. I have never, by Jupiter, conversed with one of them myself; 
nor would I suffer so to do any person who belonged to me. 

SOc. You have no experience at all then of those men. 

ANY. And never desire to have any. 

Soc. How then should you know if there is any good or any harm 
in their teaching, when you have no experience of it at all? 

ANY. Easily enough. For I know what sort of fellows they are, 
whether I have had any experience or not of them and of their teaching. 

Soc. You have the gift of divination perhaps, Anytus. For how 
otherwise you could know what they are, according to your own 
account, I should much wonder. But we were not inquiring to what 
persons Meno might go, and be made a bad man. As to these, if you 
will, let them be the sophists. But now tell us of those others: and do 
an act of kindness to this hereditary friend of yours, in directing him to ' 
what persons in this great city he may go and be made eminent in that 
virtue which I gave you a description of just now. 

ANY. But why did not you direct him to such persons yourself? 

Soc. What persons I had imagined were the teachers of these duties 
I have told you. But I happen to have said nothing to the purpose, as 
you inform me. 

ANY. There is some truth however in that perhaps. 
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Soc. Now, therefore, do you in your turn tell him to whom of the 
Athenians he should go. Name any one you choose. 

ANY. What occasion has he to hear any one man’s name? For of the 
men of honour and virtue among the Athenians, there is not one, the 
first he meets with, who would not make him a better man than the 
sophists would, if he will but hearken and be observant. 

Soc. But did these men of honour and virtue become such 
spontaneously, and without having learnt from any man to be what they 
are? and are they able to teach others what they were never taught 
themselves? 

ANY. They, I presume, learnt from those who went before them, men 
of like honour and virtue. Or think you not that our city has produced 
many excellent men? 

Soc. I think, Anytus, that in this city there are men excellent in 
political affairs, and that there have been others no less excellent before 
them. But were they good teachers of that political excellence? For it 
is this which happens to be the subject of our present debate: not 
whether men of honour and virtue are to be found at present in this city 
or not; nor whether such were to be found here formerly: but whether 
virtue is to be taught of not. This we have been of a long time 
considering and inquiring; and in prosecuting the inquiry, we are fallen 
upon this question, whether those excellent men, either of these or of 
former days, knew how to impart, or to deliver down to others, that 
virtue in which they themselves are so excellent; or whether it be 
impossible for man to deliver down or to impart virtue, and for men to 
receive it one from another. This it is which we have been long 
examining, I and Meno. Consider the question now in this manner, on 
the footing of your own argument. Would you not say that 
Themistocles’ was a man of virtue? 

ANY. I would; and that he was so the most of all men too. 

Soc. And would you not then say, that if ever any man could teach 
his own virtue to another, Themistocles was a good teacher? 

ANY. I suppose he was, had he had a mind to teach. 

Soc. But do you suppose that he had no mind to have some others 
made men of honour and virtue, and especially his own son? or do you 
imagine that he maliciously and designedly withheld from him that 
virtue in which he himself was excellent? Did you never hear that 


t For the character of this excellent general and statesman see Plutarch, who has 
written his life. -S. 
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Themistocles taught’ his son Cleophantust to be an excellent 
horseman? and that his son attained to such a pitch of excellence, that 
he would keep himself for a long time standing upright upon horses in 
full speed, and in this situation would throw his javelin; and performed 
many other surprising feats’ of horsemanship, in which his father had 
him instructed; and that he made him skilled in all other 
accomplishments, such as depend on having had good masters? Have 
you heard all this from elderly people who remember it? 

ANY. I have. 

Soc. The disposition of his son therefore is not to be found fault with 
as untowardly and unteachable. 

ANY. Perhaps it is not. 

Soc. But what say you to this? That Cleophantus the son of 
Themistocles was a skilful and an excellent man in the same way as his 
father was, have you ever heard this from any man, either young or old? 

ANY. No, truly. 

Soc. Do we imagine then that he chose to breed him up in such 
studies and exercises as he did; and yet, in that wisdom and skill in 
which he himself excelled, to make him, his own son, not at all a better 
man than his neighbours, if virtue could be taught? 

ANY. That indeed is, perhaps, not to be supposed. 

Soc. Such a teacher of virtue now is this teacher of yours, a man 
whom you yourself acknowledge to have been one of the best men of 


' Plutarch had in view this passage of Plato, where, in reckoning up the children 
of Themistocles, and coming to Cleophantus, he says ov cat rAaTwr o dtdocodos wç 
INMEWS QAPLOTOUV, TAAA Ô’ ovõevoç aktou yevomevou, pynmovevet, that he is mentioned also 


by Plato the Philosopher, as an excellent horseman, but in other respects worthless. -S. 


t In the Greek of this sentence the word evan is plainly dropped, and ought to be 
restored in all future editions of Plato. In the Dialogue wept apeg, attributed by some 
to Æschines the Socratic, but which is almost copied from this part of the Meno, the 
necessary word eva is not omitted. It is strange that neither Coirnaro nor Stephens 
observed so gross an omission in the manuscripts of Plato. -S. 


S It is observable that Plato here uses the plural number: from whence we may 
conclude that the same wonderful performances in horsemanship were then taught at 
Athens which have lately been exhibited in our own country, such as the stepping or 
skipping upright from horse to horse in full gallop, etc. -S. 
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the last age. And now let us consider another, Aristides,’ the son of 
Lysimachus. Do you not agree that he was a man of virtue? 

ANY. I do entirely. 

Soc. And did he not give his son Lysimachus? the best education to 
be had at Athens, so far as depended on masters and teachers? and do 
you think he has made him a better man than common? You have had 
some acquaintance with him, and you see what sort of a man he is. 
Let another instance, if you please, be Pericles, a man so 
magnanimously wise.° You know that he bred up two sons, Paralus 
and Xanthippus." 

ANY. I do. 

Soc. These, as you know also, he taught horsemanship so as to make 
them equal in that skill to any of the Athenians. In music too, and 
gymnastic, and all other accomplishments which depend on art, he 
instructed them so well that none excelled them. But had he no mind 


t How great and how good a statesman Aristides was appears in Plutarch’s Life of 
him. -S. 


t It was common amongst the Athenians to give the eldest son the name of his 
grandfather; so that two names were continued alternately in the same family. -S. 


* S We find nothing more of this Lysimachus, than what we read in Plutarch, that the 
Athenians, out of respect to the memory of his father, who died poor, gave him a little 
landed estate, a sum of money in hand, and a small pension; probably finding him unfit 
for any office in the state. He is one of the speakers, however, in Plato’s Dialogue called 
Laches: in which he complains that his father, Aristides, had too much indulged him in 
leading an idle and luxurious life, and, giving himself up wholly to state affairs, had 
neglected to cultivate his son’s mind and to form his manners. -S. 


" Plutarch has written the life of this consummate politician, this truly great man. - 
S. 


° In the Greek ourw peyaħorperwç. With what propriety this epithet is bestowed 
on him may be seen in Plutarch. -S. 


™ Concerning Paralus, nothing is recorded by Plutarch to his disadvantage. Indeed 
he only mentions his name, and that he, as well as his brother and sisters, died of the 
plague, that great plague described in so lively a manner by Thucydides the historian. 
But as to Xanthippus, we learn from the great biographer, how unworthy he was of 
such a father as Pericles, and how disrespectful and undutiful to him was his conduct. - 
S. 
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to make them good men? I believe he wanted not inclination so to do;' 
but I suspect it to be impossible to teach virtue. And that you may not 
imagine that I speak only of a few, and those of the meanest birth’ 
among the Athenians, and such as wanted abilities for such an 
affair,consider that Thucydides’' also bred up two sons, Melesias and 
Stephanus,’ giving them a good education in all other respects, and 
particularly in the exercise of wrestling, in which they excelled all their 
countrymen. For he had one of his sons instructed by Xanthius, the 
other by Eudorus; and these two masters, in the art of wrestling, were 
thought to be the best of the age. Do you not remember this? 

ANY. I remember that I have heard so. 

Soc. Is it not evident then, that he would never have taught his 
children those things, the teaching of which must have put him to 
expense, and, at the same time, have neglected what would have cost 
him nothing, the teaching them to be good men, if such a thing was 
possible to be taught? But Thucydides, perhaps it may be imagined, was 
a mean inconsiderable person, who had but few friends among the 
Athenians or their allies. It was not so. For he was of a noble house,° 
and had great power in Athens, and much weight in the other Grecian 


' This instance of Pericles is produced for the same purpose as it is here, by Plato 
in his Protagoras [320a]. -S. 


t It is here plainly intimated, that the three great men, whom he had just before 
celebrated, were of mean extraction. Of Themistocles this is expressly confirmed by 
Plutarch, who says that he was of an obscure family. Of Aristides it is probable, from 
the great poverty under which he laboured all his life-time. But of Pericles, Plutarch 
reports, on the contrary, that his mother was of a considerable family, and his father a 
man of great personal merit. -S. 


S This Melesias is introduced by Plato in his Laches, as joining Lysimachus in 
lamenting his want of the better parts of education, and in complaining of his father 
Thucydides’s too great indulgence to him. -S. 


* In all the editions of Plato he is called Euodorus; a name, we believe, not to be — 
met with elsewhere. We have therefore not scrupled to follow the translation of 
Cornarius, who, we presume, read in his manuscript Eudorus, a name to be found in 
Homer. -S. 


° Of the greatness of his family, we know not of any thing appearing on record 
expressly to confirm this passage. But his alliance with Cimon, the son of Miltiades, 
makes it probable: for it is not usual for either men or women, of noble ancestry, to 
intermarry with the base-born. Now Plutarch says of this Thucydides, that he was 
xndeoTng Kipwvoc, a near relation of Cimon’s by marriage. -S. 


states.” So that, if his sons could have made good men by teaching, he 
might easily have found out some person to make them so, either one 
of his own countrymen, or a foreigner, if he himself wanted leisure, on 
account of his public employments and his administration of the state. 
But I fear, friend Anytus, that virtue is a thing impossible to be taught.' 

ANY. You seem to me, Socrates, to be ready at abuse, and to speak ill 
of others with great facility. But I would advise you, if you choose to 
hearken to me, to be more cautious, and to take care of yourself. For 
that, in other cities too, it is perhaps an easy matter to do a man a 
mischief, as well as a piece of service; but here, at Athens, it is so more 
especially;”? and, if I mistake not, you aret sensible of it yourself. 

Soc. Anytus seems to me to be angry, Meno. And I am not at all 
surprised at it. For, in the first place, he supposes that I spoke ill of 
those persons I mentioned: and then he takes himself to be such 
another as they were. Now if this man should ever come to know what 
it is to speak ill of others, he will cease to be angry: but at present he is 
ignorant of it. Do you therefore answer now, and tell me; are there not 
amongst us men of honour and virtue? 

MENO Certainly there are. 

SOC. But are these men willing to offer themselves to the youth to 
teach them virtue? do they profess the teaching of it? or do they agree 
that virtue is a thing which can be taught? 


t Meaning that it is impossible for those to learn it who want the evdura, a truly 
good natural disposition; and impossible also for those to teach it who cannot teach it 
scientifically, for want of the principles of wisdom, that is, impossible for any but true 
philosophers. For this is what Plato would insinuate in all this latter part of the 
dialogue. -S. 


t Hinting at the dangers which Socrates had incurred under both governments, by 
a manly opposition to the acts of tyranny committed in each, and by a strict adherence 
to the ancient laws of his country, as interpreted and explained by the eternal laws of 
justice and equity. -S. 


S Anytus, having finished his menacing speech, appears to have turned himself away 
from Socrates, but not to have withdrawn from the scene of conversation, which 1s 
continued on between Socrates and Meno to the end of the dialogue. -S. 


* That is, he takes himself to be a great man like them; peyadodpovwy ed’ eauTy, 
thinking highly of himself, says Laertius, in his Life of Socrates, referring to the Meno; 
meaning undoubtedly this passage, and rightly explaining it. -S. 


MENO No, by Jupiter, Socrates, they do not. For you may hear them 
sometimes maintaining that it may be taught, at other times that it 
cannot be taught. 

Soc. Shall we say then that these men are teachers of virtue, when 
they have not settled so much as this point, whether virtue can be 
taught or not? 

MENO I think we should not, Socrates. 

Soc. Well; but what say you of those sophists, the only persons who 
profess to teach virtue, think you that they are the teachers? 

MENO It is for this, O Socrates, that I especially admire Gorpias; for 
that one shall never hear him making any such professions, or taking 
upon himself an office of that kind. On the contrary, he laughs at those 
others whenever he hears them engaging to teach men to be virtuous; 
and thinks it the office of a sophist only to make men great orators and 
powerful in speaking. 

Soc. You do not think then that the sophists neither are the teachers 
of virtue? 

MENO I know not what to say, Socrates, to this point. They have the 
same effect on me as they have on most other people; sometimes I think 
they are, and sometimes that they are not. 

Soc. Do you know, that not only yourself and those others, who are 
versed in civil affairs, sometimes think that virtue is acquired through 
teaching, and sometimes that it is not; do you know that Theognis the 
poet is of the same mind, and speaks exactly in the same manner? 

MENO In what verses of his? 

Soc. In his Elegiacs;** where he says, 


Mix evermore with men, through virtue, great; 
And near to theirs be placed thy happy seat: 

Still be companion of their board and bowl, 

And still to what delights them bend thy soul. 
For good through sweet contagion shall be caught, 
And virtue be by living manners taught. 

But converse of bad men is folly’s school; 

Where sense, taught backward, sinks into a fool. 


Do you perceive that in these verses he speaks of virtue as if it might be 
acquired through teaching? 
MENO It appears so to me. 


Soc. And yet in other verses’ a little farther on he says, 


To fools their wisdom could the wise impart; 
Could understanding be infus’d by art; 

Or could right thought into the mind be driv’n; 
For this how oft would great rewards be giv’n? 


That is, to those men who were complete masters in this skill. And 
again he says, 


Ne’er did bad son from virtuous father rise, 
If duly nurtur’d by his precepts wise. 

But whate’er culture careful we bestow, 
Ne’er in bad soil can seed of virtue grow. 


Do you observe, that in speaking again upon the same subject, he 
contradicts himself, and says the very reverse of what he had said 
before? 

MENO So it appears. 

Soc. Can you tell me now of any other thing, where they who 
profess to be teachers are held by all men to be so far from teaching it 
to others, as to be ignorant of it themselves, and to have no merit in 
that very thing which they pretend to teach; and where those who are 
by all men allowed to be excellent themselves, sometimes say it may be 
taught, and sometimes that it cannot? Those who are so unsettled and 
perplexed about any subject whatever, would you say that they are the 
proper masters and teachers of it? 

MENO By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. If then neither the sophists, nor those who are themselves 
excellent men, are teachers of virtue, it is plain there can be no others 
beside. 

MENO I think there can be none. 

Soc. And if no teachers, then no scholars neither. 

MENO I think what you say is true. 

Soc. But we agreed before, that a thing in which neither teachers of 
it nor scholars are to be found, is not the subject of teaching, and cannot 
be taught. 

MENO We were agreed in this. 

Soc. Of virtue now there appear no where any teachers. 


' The verses here cited, and those which follow, begin at line 434 of Theognis. -S. 


MENO Very true. 

Soc. And if no teachers of it, then no scholars in it neither. 

SOC. It appears so. 

Soc. Virtue therefore must be a thing which cannot be taught. 
MENO It seems so, if we have considered the matter rightly. And 
hence, Socrates, I am led to wonder, whether any men really good are 
ever to be found or not; and if there are, by what means they became 
such. 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno! of being found, you and I, both of 
us, very insufficient reasoners on the point in question; and you not to 
have been fully instructed by Gorgias, nor I by Prodicus. Above all 
things therefore ought we to apply our minds to ourselves; and to search 
out a person who by some certain means would make us better men. 
I say this with regard to the inquiry now before us; in which we have 
been so foolish as not to consider, that it is not under the conduct of 
science that the affairs of men are administered rightly and well; or, if 
we should not choose to grant that, at least that it is not under the 
conduct of science only, but of some other thing also which is different 
from science; and perhaps the knowledge of the means by which men 
become good hath escaped us. 

MENO How so, Socrates? 

Soc. I will tell you how. That those men who are good and virtuous 
must also be advantageous to us we have agreed rightly; and that it is 
impossible it should be otherwise. Is not this true? 

MENO Certainly. 

Soc. And that they are advantageous to us on this account, because 
they conduct our affairs rightly, should we not do well in admitting 
this? 

MENO Without doubt. 

SOC. But we seem not to have done well in granting, that unless a 
man be prudent, it is not possible for him to conduct affairs rightly. 

MENO What mean you now by the word rightly? 

Soc. I will tell you what I mean. If aman who knew the way to | 
Larissa,’ or wherever else you please, were to walk at the head of others 
whom he had undertaken to conduct thither, would he not conduct 
them well and rightly? 

MENO Without doubt. 


' The road to Larissa is made the instance, because most familiar to Meno, who was 
of Pharsalus, a city of Thessaly, near to Larissa, the chief city of all that part of the 
country, and with which Meno was particularly well acquainted. -S. 
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Soc. And how would it be were a man to undertake this who had 
only a right opinion about the way, but had never gone thither himself, 
nor had any certain knowledge of the way, would not he also conduct 
them rightly? 

MENO To be sure. 

Soc. And so long as he had any how a right opinion of the way, 
which the other man knew with certainty, he would not in the least be 
a worse guide, though only surmising justly, and not knowing clearly, 
than the other with all his perfect knowledge? 

MENO Not at all worse. 
= Soc. Right opinion, therefore, with regard to right action, is not at 
all a worse guide than science or perfect knowledge. And this it is 
which we omitted just now in considering the nature of virtue; when we 
said that prudence only or knowledge led to right action; it is this, right 
opinion. 

MENO It seems so. 
Soc. Right opinion therefore is not at all of less advantage to man 


than certain knowledge. 
MENO In this respect, however, Socrates, it is; in that he who has a 


perfect knowledge of his end, would always attain to it; but the man 
who had only a right opinion of it, sometimes would attain to it, and 


sometimes would not. 
Soc. How say you? would not the man, who had a right opinion of 


it, always attain to it, so long as he entertained that right opinion? 
MENO It appears to me that he must. And therefore I wonder, 
Socrates, this being the case, on what account it is that science 1s so 
much more valuable than right opinion; and indeed in what respect it 
is that they differ at all one from the other. 
Soc. Do you know now why you wonder? or shall I tell you? 
MENO By all means tell me. 
Soc. It is because you never considered attentively those images' 
made by Dedalus. But perhaps you have none of them in your 
country. 
MENO With what view is it now that you speak of these images? 
Soc. Because these, if they are not fastened, run away from us, and 
become fugitives: but if they are fastened, they abide by us. 
MENO Well; and what then? 


t These were small figures of the gods, reported to have in them the power of self 
motion. -S. 


Soc. To have in one’s possession any of these works of his loose and 
unfastened, is like to the being master of a runaway slave, a matter of 
little value, because not permanent: but when fastened and secured, they 
are things of great value; for indeed they are works of great beauty. But 
you ask, with what view it is that I speak of these images. I answer, - 
It is with a view to true opinions. For true opinions also, so long as 
they abide by us, are valuable goods, and procure for us all good things: 
but they are not disposed to abide with us a long time; for they soon 
slip away out of our souls, and become fugitives. Hence are they of 
small value to a man, until he has fastened and bound them down, by 
deducing them rationally from their cause.” And this, my friend Meno, 
is reminiscence, as we before agreed. But when they are thus bound and 
fastened, in the first place they become truly known, and in consequence 
of this they become stable and abide with us. Now it is on this very 
account that science is a thing more valuable than right opinion; and in 
this respect it is they differ, in that the parts of science only are fastened 
one to another, and bound down together. 

MENO By Jupiter, Socrates, they are similar to some such things as 
those to which you resemble them. 

Soc. Nay, for my part, I speak thus not from knowledge; but only 
from conjecture. But that right opinion and science are two different 
things, this, as it appears to me, I do not merely imagine or conjecture. 
For if I were to profess the knowledge of any things whatever (and there 
are but a few thing which I could profess to know), this I would set 
down for one of them.” 

MENO You are entirely right, Socrates.’ 

Soc. Well; and am I not right in this also, that true opinion, having 
the conduct of any work or action whatever, executes her office full as 
well as science? 

MENO In this too I think you are in the right. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, is a thing not at all inferior to science, 
nor less beneficial with regard to the execution of any work,* or the 
performance of any action: nor is the man, who has right opinions, — 
inferior (in this respect) to the man science. 

MENO Very true. 


' That is, in distinguishing science from right opinion. -S. 


t This is because right opinion principally verges to sensibles; but science to 


intelligibles. 
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SOC. And we agreed before, that a good man was beneficial or 

advantageous to others. 

MENO We did. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it is not through science only that men have 
been good and beneficial to their country (if any such men there may 
have been), but also by means of right opinion; and since neither of 
these is with men by nature, neither science nor right opinion; or” do 
you think that either of them comes by nature? 

MENO Not I. 

Soc. Since then, they are not by nature, by nature neither is it that 
men could have been good and virtuous. 

MENO Certainly not. 

SOC. Seeing now, that virtue comes not by nature, we should, in the 
next place, after this consider if it comes through teaching. 

MENO To be sure we should. 

Soc. Did it not appear to us both, that if virtue was wisdom, then it 
came through teaching? 

MENO It did. 

Soc. And that if virtue came through teaching, then virtue would be 
wisdom? 

MENO Very true. 

Soc. And that if there were any teachers of virtue, virtue would in 
that case be a thing that came through teaching; otherwise not? 

MENO Just so. 

SOC. But we have agreed that there were no teachers of it. 

MENO True. 

SOC. We are agreed, therefore, that virtue comes not through 
teaching; and that virtue is not wisdom. 

MENO Certainly so. 

SOC. But we agreed besides, that virtue was something good. 

MENO True. 

SOC. And that whatever conducted affairs rightly was a thing good 
and serviceable to us. 

MENO We did clearly. 

SOC. And that affairs are conducted rightly by these two things only, 
true opinion and science; possessed of either of which two, a man makes 
a good leader and guide. Whatever comes from fortune is not the effect 
of human conduct. But so far as man has to do in conducting rightly, 
it is only through one of these means, true opinion and science. 


MENO I think so. 


Soc. Now since virtue comes not through teaching, it is not the effect 
of science. 

MENO It appears that it is not. 

Soc. Of the two only things then, which are good and serviceable to 
man’s right conduct, we have thrown one out of the question; having 
apreed that science is not the thing through which civil affairs are 
administered and conducted rightly. 

MENO I think it 1s not. 

Soc. Not therefore through any wisdom, nor as being wise, did such 
men govern in the state; such as Themistocles, and the rest, whom 
Anytus here just now recounted. And for this very reason they were 
not capable of making others to be such men as themselves; because it 
was not science that made them what they were. 

MENO The case, O Socrates, seems to be as you represent it. 

Soc. If then it is not science, it follows that it must be the other thing 
which remains of the two, namely, right opinion, through which public 
affairs are administered rightly by our statesmen and politicians; men 
who, in point of wisdom, are not at all superior to the oracle singers and 
divine prophets. For these also utter many true sayings, but have no 
real knowledge of any one thing they utter. 

MENO I suspect this to be the case. 

Soc. Now do not those men, O Meno, deserve the character of divine 
men, who either speak or act aright in many things of great importance, 
without any intellectual knowledge of the subjects concerning which 
they speak or act? 

MENO By all means do they. 

Soc. Rightly then should we call those men divine, whom we just 
now mentioned, the oracle singers and the prophets, and all who are 
inspired by the Muses. Nor at all less divine men than these should we 
say that the politicians are, no less enthusiasts, inspired divinely, and 
possessed by the Divinity, when in their speeches they direct aright 
many and great affairs, without any real knowledge of the subjects they 
are speaking of. 

MENO Certainly we should. 

Soc. And accordingly the women, you know, Meno, call men of 
virtue by the name of divine men. And the Lacedemonians, when they 
celebrate with encomiums any man of virtue, are used to say of him that 
he is a divine man. 

MENO And they appear, O Socrates, to speak justly too. And yet, 
perhaps, Anytus here is offended at what you say. 


SOC. I give myself no manner of concern about it. With him, Meno, 
we shall have some discourse at another time. But if we, at this time, 
during all this conversation, have pursued our inquiries and reasonings 
aright, virtue can neither come by nature, nor yet through teaching; but 
to those with whom it is, it must come by a divine portion or 
allotment, without the intelligence or true knowledge of it; unless 
amongst the politicians there should be found some person capable of 
making another man a good politician. But if there should, he might 
almost be said to be such a one amongst the living, as Homer tells us 
that Tiresias is amongst the dead; where, speaking of him and of the rest 
who are in Hades, he says,’ 


Fill’d is he only with discerning mind; 
The rest flit, empty shadows, dark and blind. 


Exactly the same pre-eminence hath such a man; being as it were the 
truth and substance of things, compared with shadows,” in respect of 
virtue. 

MENO What you say, O Socrates, seems to me to be in the highest 
degree just. 

Soc. From this reasoning then, Meno, it appears to us, that such as 
are possessed of virtue, have it as a divine portion or allotment to them. 
But on this point we shall then arrive at certainty, when, previous to 
our inquiries by what means it is that virtue comes to men, we set about 
searching first, what the essence is of virtue. - But it is now time for me 
to go somewhere else. And do you, since you are persuaded yourself of 
the truth of those conclusions, the result of our inquiries, persuade your 
friend Anytus to believe them also. For he may thus be softened and 
become milder; and you, by thus persuading him, may possibly do a 
piece of service to your country. 


t In his Odyssey, x, 494. 


Additional Notes 


on the 


MENO 


1 (See page 32, titles) This is the same Meno mentioned by Xenophon, in 
his expedition of Cyrus the Younger, as one of the generals of the Grecian 
allied army in that expedition. Plutarch, in his Life of Phocion relates, that 
Meno commanded all the cavalry. Certain it is from Xenophon, that he had 
the command of the forces sent from Thessaly. Near the end of the second 
book of that incomparable history above mentioned, the elegant and faithful 
writer of it, having before given us an instance of Meno’s baseness, presents us 
with a portrait of him drawn at full length, the features of which are odious. 
But at the time of his conversation with Socrates, recited in this Dialogue, he 
was so young, that his mind and true character could not as yet have appeared 
openly, or have been known in the world. He first made a figure in the 
expedition with Xenophon, whilst he was still in the flower of his youth; but 
he was soon taken prisoner, and brought to Artaxerxes, by whose orders he 
was put to a lingering and ignominious death, not as an enemy but as a 
malefactor. Some slight strokes, however, appear even in this Dialogue, giving 
us a Sketch of his turn of mind; as will be observed in their proper places. 


2 (See page 32, line 70a) The reader will observe this to be a very abrupt way 
of beginning a conversation, especially with a stranger, known only by his 
name and character. What makes it the more remarkable is, that a young 
person, but just arrived at the age of manhood, should thus accost an old man 
in his seventieth year, venerable from his known wisdom and a long life of 
virtue. Some may think that Plato intended here to paint the insolent 
familiarity of young men of large fortune and bad education, in their manner 
of addressing their inferiors in point of wealth. Such a thought has, perhaps, 
some foundation in truth. But Plato’s principal purpose, in beginning the 
Dialogue with an impertinent question from the mouth of Meno, 1s, as appears 
plainly from the reply of Socrates, to exhibit to us the arrogant pretensions of 
the sophists, and particularly of Gorgias, in taking upon themselves to answer 
every philosophical question proposed to them. Meno had in his own country 
been used to this behaviour of theirs; and Socrates had, long before this, 
acquired a distinguished character for his superior skill in philosophical 
disputations. Meno, therefore, who knew no difference between Socrates and 
the sophists, attacks him directly, without the ceremony of a preface, with a 
question, point blank, on one of the most knotty subjects of inquiry in all 


philosophy. For he presumed that Socrates was sitting in the Lyceum, like one 
of the sophists, ready to answer all such questions. The only other dramatic 
Dialogue of Plato which begins thus abruptly is the Minos. There is the same 
kind of propriety in both. the only difference is this, that in the Minos, a 
Dialogue between Socrates and a sophist, Socrates is the questioner; and in the 
Meno, he is the person questioned. -S. 


3 (See page 32, line 70a) Many years before the time of this dialogue, 
Socrates had held a disputation with Protagoras on this very point, whether 
virtue could be taught; a disputation, recited by Plato in a Dialogue called after 
the name of that great sophist. The question was then debated before a 
numerous audience of sophists and their followers, as well as of the friends and 
disciples of Socrates himself. The disputants, however, came to no agreement 
on the matter in dispute. The result of their conversation was only this, that 
Protagoras, the prince of sophists, was so generous as to bestow his 
commendations on the great philosopher, and was graciously pleased to say, 
that "he should wonder if Socrates in time did not become considerable in fame 
for wisdom.” The commendations of a sophist, no less renowned for his 
philosophical knowledge, than venerable on account of his experienced age, (for 
he was then about 75 years old,) increased the reputation of Socrates amongst 
the tribe of sophists; and it is probable that these men spread the fame of that 
disputation throughout all Greece. It seems, therefore, as if Meno, an admirer 
of the sophists, and bred up under one of their disciples, was desirous of 
hearing Socrates himself speak on that celebrated subject of former debate. 
Accordingly, meeting with Socrates in a convenient place, he attacks him at 
once with a question on that very point. We may observe, however, that 
Meno here states the question in a more ample manner than that in which it 
had been considered in the debate between Socrates and Protagoras: for he 
particularly mentions all the other ways, beside that of teaching, in which it 
ever was supposed that virtue was attainable. So that this Dialogue, the Meno, 
though not so entertaining as the Protagoras, is more comprehensive and affords 
a wider field for speculation. -S. 


4 (See page 32, line 70a) The Thessalians were the most ancient inhabitants 
of Greece; and from time to time sending out colonies from their own country, 
Thessaly, spread themselves by degrees over all the rest of Greece; as we are 
told by the old geographers. The people who lived in Thessaly had the 
reputation of being the best horsemen, and in war the best cavalry, in the 
world. See Suidas in voce Imwecg Nevxobwraxec. This was owing to their 
breeding of excellent horses, which were every where valued as the best, both 
for service and for beauty; as may be seen in the Zevtic¢ and the Epwrec of 
Lucian, and in a note to the Greater Hippias [TTS vol. XI, note 13, p. 473]. 
And this valuable breed of horses was favoured by the soil of their country, 
which was partly mountainous, and partly well watered by fine rivers running 
through the midst of spacious and open plains. 
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In the time of Plato these people were grown very rich; but were thought to 
have acquired their riches chiefly by very unjust means, by fraud, by theft, and 
by kidnapping and selling free men as slaves: for which crimes they were 
infamous throughout the rest of Greece. See Xenophon. Memorabil. liv. 1. cap. 
2, § 24. -S. 


5 (See page 33, line 70b) The great reputation of Gorgias appears to have had 
its first rise in Thessaly. For thus Philostratus, in the Proem to his Lives of the 
Sophists, note mG apxaorepac [sc. codionxnc] Topyiacg o Acovmivog ev 
Oerradorg. Indeed Thessaly was the most proper of all places for Gorgias to 
display his art in, and by that means to acquire reputation. For his art was the 
art of deluding through sophistical oratory and sophistical argumentation; and 
these are the fittest and most successful engines that can be employed for the 
purpose of deceiving. If therefore the people of Thessaly were such as they are 
represented, Gorgias could not fail of meeting there with a multitude of 
followers and admirers. In fact, these people became so great proficients in the 
art of deceiving, and so famous for the practice of it, that every ingenious or 
dextrous stroke of deceit was proverbially called Gerradov godiopa, a 
Thessalian sophism. In Athenzus, p. 308, Myrtilus, the sophist of Thessaly, is 
called Gerraov xadouopa, a cunning and crafty wrestler in disputation; or, as 
Eustathius explains the term, Oerradog edeyarixoc, subtle in refuting any 
argument. The same Myrtilus is called jocosely by the same author, p.114, 
himself Gerradoy codiopa, a Thessalian cheat (in his way or arguing). 


6 (See page 33, line 70c) Plato, in his Dialogue named Gorgias, “” ushers in 
this great father and prince of sophists by relating, that he had just now, at a 
private house, challenged any of the company to interrogate him on whatever 
point they pleased, and had undertaken to answer all sorts of questions. This 
appears to have been usual with him. For Philostratus reports, that when he 
came to Athens he had the confidence to present himself in the midst of the 
theatre, and to say to the whole assembly IIpoBadXere, "propose," meaning, 
any argument for him to dissert on: agreeably to which is the account given of 
him by Cicero in the beginning of his second Book de Finibus, that he was the 
first that ever dared in conventus poscere questionem, in public to demand the 
question, id est, says Tully, jubere dicere qua de re quis vellet audire, to bid any 
man declare what subject he chose to hear a discourse upon. -S. 


7 (See page 38, line 74d) For the senses are always drawing us into 
multitude; which, considered as multitude, belongs only to sensible and 
outward things. But as soon as any multitude, or many, are considered 
together, and comprehended in one idea, they become the object of mind, and 
are then one and many; sense and imagination being now accompanied by 
mind. To this consideration of things, this comprehension of many in one, 
Socrates here endeavours to lead Meno in the same way in which he elsewhere 
leads Theztetus, that is, by means of mathematical objects, to which his mind 


was familiarized; this being a step the easiest to him, and perhaps naturally the 
first toward the attainment of universal ideas, things purely mental. For the 
opening of the mind is in the first place to numbers; thence she proceeds to 
figures as the bounds of body, and is at first sight delighted with figures 
mathematical. If afterwards she is taught the mathematical sciences, then in 
proportion as her powers open more and become enlarged, she easily attains to 
view many in one; to view, for instance, the properties of all triangles 
contained in the triangle itself. And in the circle, the square, the pentagon, and 
all other figures, she has the same comprehensive view. With these 
mathematical figures Meno was well acquainted; and upon this foundation did 
Socrates propose to him to consider the nature of figure in general, or that one 
thing in which all figures agree and are the same. -S. 


8 (See page 39, line 75c) Socrates was very sensible, that his definition had 
not explained the nature of the thing, and that he had only described it by that 
which Porphyry terms oupBeBnxo¢g axwporor, an inseparable accident of it, that 
is, a Circumstance which, though accidental, or not of necessity attending on its 
essence, yet in fact always did attend on it, namely, the accompaniment of 
colour. And he here professes, that he would be satisfied with such a 
description of virtue denoting any circumstance which always attended on her: 
as if we described virtue thus; Virtue is that which always accompanies wisdom. 


S. 


9 (See page 40, line 75d) Socrates, in conversing with the sophists, never 
used Acyov didaoxadxoy, the instructive method of delivering his doctrine: 
because, sensing themselves sufficiently knowing and wise already, they were 
not disposed to learn. Nor did he ever take the truly dialectical way with 
them; or make use of Aoyow dtadexrixov: because they were not concerned 
about truth in any argument; and because also they either had not, or would 
not, acknowledge any first principles to argue from. But he disputed with 
them always in their own way, dia Aoywy eptorixwy; confuting them from their 
own concessions, and reducing to absurdities the answers which they gave to 
his questions. - S. 


10 (See page 41, line 76c) Gorgias, as appears from what follows, accounted 
for all the sensible qualities of things, that is, for every thing perceived through 
any of the five outward senses, by corpuscular, or little invisible bodies, 
continually axoppeovra, flowing forth, or emitted, from all larger, visible, and 
apparently figured bodies, and striking the sense of all sensible animals within 
their reach. With regard to one kind of the sensible qualities of bodies, namely, 
odours, whether the fragrant or the fcetid, the same account is given of them 
by most of the modern philosophers. For they are generally held to be the 
effluvia of bodies odoriferous, striking and affecting either agreeably or 
disagreeably the olfactory nerves, where the particular sense of smell is 
supposed to be seated. We shall presently observe, in what manner the ancient 


Corpuscularians, whose system was more uniform and simple than that of the 
moderns, extended the power of these effluvia to all the rest of the outward 
senses, -S. 


11 (See page 41, line 76c) Empedocles was a Pythagorean philosopher of 
Agrigentum in Sicily; and wrote a poem in three books, concerning Nature, on 
the principles of Pythagoras. For this great founder of the Italic sect, though 
he applied himself chiefly to the study of mind, the governing principle in 
nature, as the only way to understand nature rightly, yet philosophized also on 
the outward and corporeal part of the universe: the elements of which, 
consistently with his notions of mind, he held not to be irregular and infinite, 
as the Atomic and Atheistic philosophers imagined: but to be formed by rule 
in number, and in measure, as being the work of mind. Plato, in his Timæus, 
hath introduced the Pythagorean, from whom that dialogue takes its name, 
telling us the measures and proportions of these elements. It sufficeth at 
present to say of them, that they are the four generally considered ever since 
as the elements of nature, fire, air, water, and earth. On this foundation 
Empedocles built his poem, explaining all the appearances of outward nature 
from the combination and motion of these four elements. His poetry was 
deemed by the ancients, in point of verification, equal to that of Homer. And 
he seems to have been a celebrated poet, before he commenced philosopher. 
For though it does not appear that in this poem he divulged any of the 
Pythagorean secrets, yet his brothers of that sect, who were all strictly united 
together in fellowship, did, on the publication of his poem, as fearful of the 
precedent (and no writings had till then been ever published by any 
Pythagorean), expel him from their society; at the same time making a law, that 
from thenceforth no poet should ever be admitted amongst them as a member 
of their body. -S. 


12 (See page 41, line 76c) Empedocles differed from the Atomic philosophers 
of old in this, that he held all natural bodies, and even their minutest parts, so 
long as they remained parts of those bodies, to be composed of the four 
elements. Now as air and fire, two of those four, are active elements 
perpetually in motion; and as all compound bodies are more or less porous; he 
supposed a continual efflux of igneous and aerial particles from those bodies 
into whose composition they had entered, through such measures or pores, 
whether straight or winding, as were fitted for their passage and their exit. To 
supply the place of these departed particles, and to maintain the same state in 
the composition of the bodies they had quitted, he supposed a continual influx 
of fresh air and fire from without, uniting themselves to their congenial 
elements within, and thus becoming ingredients in the frame of the 
compounded or mixt bodies into which they had entered. These fresh streams 
he held to be almost pure and elementary air and fire, as pure however as the 
circumambience. But the particles, streaming forth from those bodies, he 
supposed to be impure, and to be mixed or combined with aqueous particles, 


and also with earthy ones of various kinds, according to the nature of the body 
from which they issued. For the union of the four elements in compound 
bodies he held to be so intimate, and the particles of different elements to 
adhere so closely one to another, that none pass out pure as they entered; but 
that every particle of the subtler and lighter elements, in departing, carries 
along with it some particles of the grosser and heavier, earth and water. Now 
this is obvious to sight in moist bodies, vehemently heated by fire from 
without acting on them; that 1s, in bodies into which so great a number of 
igneous particles have entered as tend to operate the dissolution of those bodies. 
For we here see the aqueous particles, pregnant with air and fire, issuing forth 
and ascending in the form of streams and vapours. And that earthy particles 
are combined with them, we may reasonably conclude from the different 
colours of these steams or vapours. For the steam, which arises from pure 
water heated, hath always the same uniform colour. The difference therefore 
of colour in steams or vapours must be derived from the different kinds of 
earthy particles, or, as the chemists love to express themselves, the different 
salts, in those liquors and those moist bodies, from which the diverse coloured 
streams or vapours arise. The like appearances may be observed in the 
perspiration of animal bodies, when they suffer a higher degree than usual of 
intestine heat; that is, when the igneous particles within are put into vehement 
commotion, and set loose through violent exercise of the body: the perspired 
moisture we may then see, by retaining it on linen, to be tinged with the 
colour of those salts, which are constantly separated from the blood by the 
kidneys and thrown off in urine. It may perhaps not be impertinent to take 
notice here by the way, that Empedocles, and the rest of the ancient 
Elementarian physiologers, attributed this difference of earth or earthy salts, 
from whence they supposed all bodies to derive the difference of their colours, 
to different mixtures of the four elements constituting those very minute earthy 
particles; the mere earthy part of which is the caput mortuum of the chemists, 
if this be indeed elementary pure earth. From hence the Corpuscularians, by 
parity of reason, drew this conclusion; that as, in all appearance, bodies derived 
their different colours from the different kinds of earth which made the grosser 
part of their composition, the colours which reached our eyes, and which we 
saw, were the finest earthy particles of those bodies, combined with particles 
of elementary fire, the essence of light uncoloured of itself, continually 
streaming forth in effluvia too minute for the eye to discern their figures, and 
visible only in the colour. -S. 


13 (See page 41, line 76d) The Elementarian physiologers held, that the 
effluvia of all compound bodies were of different figures and dimensions, 
according to the natures and different proportions of their composing elements. 
And consequently to this they must have held, that the pores of these bodies 
were large enough for the passage and emission of their own effluvia, as well 
as for the admission and reception of other particles from without to supply 
their places. But this was not sufficient to account for the different kinds of 
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sensation, arising in the several senses of sentient animals, from the operation 
and effect of the effluvia of other bodies transmitted to them. They supposed, 
therefore, that the pores of the organs of sense were exactly adequate, in figure 
and dimension, to these foreign effluvia; not all of those pores adequate to all 
of these effluvia indiscriminately; for this is impossible, unless the souls of any 
animals had the power of adapting the pores of their organs of sensation, 
occasionally, to the reception of all kinds of effluvia: and in this case, all such 
animals would be like Milton’s angels, all eye, all ear: and would feel, at 
pleasure, the other various kinds of sensation in all parts of their bodies 
indifferently. But the hypothesis of those physiologers we are speaking of was 
this, that the organs of each sense had their pores respectively fitted to admit 
those effluvia which were the objects of that sense, and none other; the eye, for 
instance, those effluvia which gave colour; the ear, those which made sound; 
and that the organs of the other senses were framed in like manner. the 
heterogeneous effluvia, therefore, which could not enter, as being either too 
large for the pores, or else figured differently, passed by; and the too minute 
passed in and through, without affecting the sense. -S. 


14 (See page 41, line 76d) Aristotle tells us, in his treatise wept aroðnoewç kar 
aroðnTwv [Sense and Sensibilia 437b24 ff], that Empedocles held the eye, that is, 
the sight of the eye, to be fire; meaning pure elementary fire collected in the 
pupil of the eye; as appears from Timzus in Plato’s dialogue of his name; and 
that he supposed vision to be performed by the emission of light from the eye, 
as from a lantern. In proof of which he cites a passage out of the fine poem 
of Empedocles, mentioned in a preceding note. We presume it may be 
agreeable to many of our learned readers, if we here present them with that 
beautiful passage at full length; and the more so, because Stephens has strangely 
omitted it, with many other choice fragments of the philosophic Greek poets, 
in that slender collection of his which he entitles Poesis Philosophica. The 
verses are these: 


Qc 6° ore NG, Tpoodo0v voewr, wx\LcoATO Avxvor, 

Xerpepinyv dca vuxra, Fupos aoehac atGopevoro, 

Ayaç zavrotwy avenwy AXaprmpac apopyouc, [f. amrerpyouc} 
Or T’ avepwv pev xveupa dtacyxredvaoiy MevTwv 

Pwo 6° ew dtaePpwoxov, ooov ravawrepov nev, 

Aapreoxev cata BndXov aretpeoty aKTivecotr. 

Nc de ror’, [f. ror'] ev pnvryéev cepyvevov, uryvytov nup 
Aexryotv oova exevato Kuxhora Koupny 

At 6° vdarog pev BevOoc axeoteyor apdivaovroc: 

IIup 5° cew dtaBpwoxor, [f. deeOpwoxer] ooov tavawrepov nev. 


We are unable to do justice to these elegant lines in a literal translation. Instead 
of it, therefore, we hope our English readers will not refuse to accept of the 
following paraphrase: 


As when the trav’ler, in dark winter’s night, 
Intent on journey, kindles up a light, 
The moon-like splendour of an oil-fed flame; 
He sets it in some lantern’s horny frame. 
Calm and serene there sits the tender form, 
Screen’s from rough winds, and from the wintry storm. 
In vain rude airs assault the gentle fire: 
Their forces break, disperse, and they retire. 

- Fences secure, though thin, the fair enclose; 
And her bright head she lifts amid her foes. 
Through the straight pores of the transparent horn 
She shoots her radiance, mild as early morn. 
Forth fly the rays; their shining path extends; 
Till, lost in the wide air, their less’ning lustre ends, 
So when the fire, fresh lighted from on high, 
Sits in the circling pupil of an eye; 
O’er it, transparent veils of fabric fine 
Spread the thin membrane, and defend the shrine; 
The subtle flame enclosing, like a mound, 
Safe from the flood of humours flowing round. 
Forth fly the rays, and their bright paths extend; 
Till, in the wide air lost, their lustres end. 


After citing these verses, Aristotle is pleased to say, ore pev ovv ovTwo opap 
nov: ore ÔE TALC a@NOpPpOLOLG TAÇ aro Twv opwpevrwy. “Sometimes he 
[meaning Empedocles} accounts for vision in this manner; at other times, by 
the effluvia which proceed from the object.” Now, in truth, these two 
seemingly different accounts are not only very consistent, the one with the 
other, but neither of them is sufficient, without the other, to explain how the 
objects of sight are seen, according to the mind of Empedocles. We say this on 
supposition that he agreed with Timæus, a philosopher of the same sect, who, 
if Plato represents him rightly, accounted for vision in the same way. He 
supposes, that part of the pure element of fire is seated in the eye; that the rays 
issuing from it are, in the darkness of night, extinguished by the air, which is 
then void of that element; but that as soon as the air, from the return of day, 
is filled with light, whose essence is the same pure element of fire, the rays of 
light, issuing from the eye, unite themselves to their kindred element without; 
and being in motion themselves, put into the same motion those particles of 
outward light with which they are united: that rays of light are in this manner 
extended from the eye to all bodies within a certain distance, wherever the eye 
directs the motion of her own rays; that these rays of light, thus extended to 
the surface of those bodies, meet there with the finest effluvia issuing from 
them, which are particles of the same element of fire, mixed and coloured with 
particles of the other elements, carried with them out of the same bodies; a 
mixture or composition by the chemists called oil: that these effluvia naturally 


unite themselves with the rays of light falling on the surfaces of those bodies 
whence they are emitted, as being chiefly of the same nature; so that those rays 
of light, pure and uncoloured of themselves, participate now of the colour of 
these effluvia; and being reflected back from bodies, into which the effluvia, 
streaming forth, hinder them from entering, communicate their colour, in 
returning, to all those continuous particles of light between the object and the 
eye, with which they unite themselves; forming continued rays coloured by 
those effluvia, and reaching home to the eye, whose pores they thus enter. 
Modern philosophers account for colour from different refractions of the rays 
of light reflected. -S. 


15 (See page 41, line 76e) As thus; that sound was air, violently forced out 
of some body stricken, and propagating its motion by strokes continually 
repeated along the element of air, until it reach the ear; in the same manner as 
colour along the rays of light, until it reach the eye: that odours were the 
subtle oily effluvia of bodies, united with the aerial, emitted together with 
them, and therefore mixing with the element of air, and conveyed along it to 
the organ of smell: that from moist bodies, applied to the palate, juices were 
expressed, a grosser oil, insinuating themselves immediately into the pores of 
the organ of taste: that the causes of heat and cold were the sulphureous and 
the nitrous particles of body, or of the circumambient air, penetrating the pores 
of the skin, and thus affecting with those different sensations the sense of 
feeling. -S. 


16 (See page 43, line 78a) This is referable to that verse of an old poet, cited 
by Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, lib. iii, cap. 5 [113b15]. 


Ouvdeig Exwy Zovnpoc, OV’ axwy paKap. 


No man in evil willingly can rest: 
No man with good unwillingly is blest. -S. 


17 (See page 44, line 78d) In the more ancient times of Greece, whenever 
men, illustrious for their birth or station in life, travelled from one Grecian 
state or kingdom to another, or crossed the sea to Asia, with a view of 
observing the manners of other people, or of learning the policy of other 
governments (and they seldom travelled with any different view), they were | 
always nobly entertained at the house of some great man in every country to 
which they came. Persons of inferior rank, whenever they travelled, which 
they rarely did, were everywhere treated courteously at the public costs. In the 
former case, that of private entertainment, not only the noble host himself 
became entitled to the same hospitable reception from his guest, if ever he 
should return the visit on a like occasion; but the rights of mutual hospitality 
accrued also from thence to the descendants of both the parties. Meno it seems 
had this connection with the Persian monarch, being himself, probably, as well 
as his friend Aristippus, descended from one of the ancient kings of Thessaly. 


However this was, that his family was very noble appears from his 
appointment to the command of the forces which his country sent to the 
assistance of Cyrus, in his youthful time of life. Thus much for the explication 
of the passage now before us. The beauty of it arises from the opposition here 
seen between Meno’s high rank, naturally productive of high spirit, and his 
sordid avarice, that passion of the meanest souls. -S. 


18 (See page 58, line 85b) This theorem, said to have been discovered by 
Pythagoras, is perhaps the most beautiful of all simple theorems in geometry: 
and yet is not to be found, in express terms, among those fundamental 
theorems, demonstrated in Euclid’s Elements. It is cited, however, in the 
demonstration of the last proposition in the tenth book: and a reference is 
there made to the 47th proposition of the first book; in which indeed this fine 
theorem is implicitly contained: for Omne majus continet in fe minus. - Proclus, 
in his Commentary on the First Book of those Elements, admires Euclid, 
because the noble theorem, introduced here by Plato, relating only to right- 
angled isosceles-triangles, is by Euclid extended to all right-angled triangles, 
scalene as well as isosceles. We heartily join with him in this admiration; but 
could wish that the original theorem of Pythagoras had been subjoined, as a 
corollary, to that truly admirable proposition, the 47th. -S. 


19 (See page 63, line 87b) In stating the question, it must be supposed as 
evident, that the given side of the triangle is not greater than the diameter of 
the given circle. For if it be greater, no such question can be proposed by any 
man; the absurdity of it, or impossibility of the thing proposed to be done, 
appears too plainly - It should seem also, that this given side is to be made the 
diameter of the circle to be drawn, by taking the middle point of this side for 
the centre. For thus, and thus only, can the circle properly be said 
xeptrerveoban Ilepi my So8ecoay ypappny, to be drawn around or about the given 
side. If this be granted; then, in the case which is put first (the possible one), 
that angle of the triangle, which is subtended by the given side, must be either 
(fig. 15) a right angle, or (fig. 16) an obtuse angle: in the other (the impossible) 
case, that angle must be (fig. 17) acute. If the angle be supposed a right angle, 
then will the circle drawn be xepiypadopevor, circumscribed about the triangle; 
and the triangle may also eyypadeo@ou, be inscribed within the equal given 
circle: for every angle of it would touch the circumference of that circle. Now 
in the case, first supposed by Plato, had he meant this only, we presume he 
would have used those very words of Euclid, reptypadopevoy and eyypadeobar. 
For Euclid, the author of the Elements, was one of Plato’s disciples; and it is 
probable, besides, that the terms of geometry were settled before the time of 
Plato. But if the angle in question be supposed (fig. 18) an obtuse angle, then 
though the triangle may eyypadeoOan, be inscribed in a circle, whose diameter 
is greater than the side subtending the obtuse angle; yet it cannot eyypadeoOan, 
be inscribed (fig. 16) in a circle, whose diameter is equal to that side. However, 
it may properly enough be said evtaOnvan, to be extended within such a circle; 


because the utmost extent of it is included within that circle. And just in the 
same manner, though such a circle (fig. 16) cannot be said, in speaking strictly, 
and according to Euclid’s definition, weptypadeobou, to be circumscribed about 
it; yet is the circle weprretvopevoy, stretched around it, and contains it. So by the 
Greek historians is a wall said xeperetveoOoun, around a camp or a city, when the 
wall surrounds and encloses it, although no tent or house should touch the 
wall. But Plato’s meaning is, we think, put out of dispute by the word 
e\Xecwervy, which agrees not to a triangle that touches the circle by every one 
of its angles; and is compatible only to a triangle, one angle of which, at the 
least, falls short of the circumference of that (fig. 16) circle drawn around it. 
EdAetxety is also opposed to urepBaddetv. And in the latter case, supposed by 
Plato, where the whole triangle cannot be contained within the (fig. 17) circle 
drawn about the given side, the angle, which is subtended by this side, must be 
an acute angle; and the sides, which contain this angle, will, to meet and form 
the angle, reach beyond the circumference of the circle. -S. 


Figures 
13 - 15 


20 (See page 67, line 90a) Ismenias was commander in chief of all the Theban 
forces, and ambassador from Thebes at the court of Artaxerxes; where he 
ingratiated himself so much by his address, in complying with the ceremonial 
of that haughty court, without departing from the dignity of a free Grecian, 
that he not only met with success in the public ends of his embassy, but © 
obtained that prodigious increase of his private fortune, the inheritance of 
Orontes, left to him probably by the last of Orontes’s descendants. That piece 
of address, however, as related by Plutarch in his Life of Artaxerxes, and more 
fully by Aélian in his various histories, was no other than such as would have 
recommended him to our King James the First. Not that we call in question 
the personal merit of Ismenias; for we suppose it to be with regard to this very 
merit, as well as to the reward it met with, that he is here set in contrast with 
Anthemion. -S. 
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21 (See page 74, line 94c) Thucydides, here mentioned by Plato, was a 
different person from the historian of the same name. Plutarch tells us, and it 
is confirmed by Marcellinus, that he was a great politician and haranguer in the 
forum, and was set up by the aristocratical party in the commonwealth to 
oppose Pericles, who favoured the other side, the democratic. It is highly 
probable that he was the same Thucydides who, as we are told by the 
celebrated writer of the History of the Peloponesian War, was one of the 
commanders of the Athenian fleet sent to Samos, to second that which had 
been sent thither before, under the command of Pericles; for the son of 
Melesias seems to have been a proper person to counterpoise the excessive 
weight of the power of Pericles, and to please and conciliate to the Athenians 
the aristocratic party among the Samians. -S. 


22 (See page 75, line 94d) This is very probable, if he was, as Plutarch 
relates, eç Twr Kadwy KoryaOwy avipwr, one of the men of honour and virtue in 
that age. Plutarch, in another place, calls him avdpa owppova, a man of sound 
understanding. Stesimbrotus the Thracian, also wrote a treatise, as we are 
informed by Athenzus, p. 589, concerning Themistocles, Thucydides, and 
Pericles. From the company, therefore, in which he 1s placed, both by Plato 
and Stesimbrotus, it appears how very considerable a person he was accounted. 
- We have written these last notes to prevent its being thought that Socrates 
speaks here of Thucydides ironically, and really meaning to disparage him. But 
we cannot conceive what, beside malice, could darken the understanding of 
Athenzus to such a degree, as to make him imagine that Plato in this dialogue 
speaks ill of and vilifies Pericles and Themistocles, those greatest of the 
Grecians, says that writer, p. 506. Anytus, however, as we shall presently see, 
was smitten with the same blindness, and perhaps from the same cause, the 
malignity of his own temper. 


23 (See page 75, line 94e) Because of the power of the populace, who were 
easily led away by some favourite demagogue. On which account Socrates, as 
Elian reports in his Various Historys, b. 111, ch. xvii, likened the Athenian 
democracy to a tyranny, the arbitrary government of one man; or to a 
monarchy (absolute), where the legislative power is in the hands of one: so far 
was it from an equal republic or commonwealth, which secures the rights, both 
natural and acquired, of every citizen; and is equitable alike to all. - Within 
three years before the death of Socrates, an oligarchy was forced upon the 
Athenians by their Lacedezmonian conquerors. Then was that great Leviathan, 
with the demagogic head, thrown to the ground, and a monster with thirty 
heads tyrannized in his room, slaughtered thousands without even pretence of 
law, and favoured only its own abettors. - The time of this dialogue seems to 
be, either towards the end of the oligarchic tyranny, or soon after the 
restoration of the democracy: what Anytus here says is equally applicable to 
both. -S. 


24 (See page 76, line 95d) An elegiac verse, properly speaking, is a 
pentameter, a verse consisting of four feet and two half feet, equally divided; 
two feet and a half constituting the former part of the verse, and two feet and 
a half the latter. But very few poems were ever written purely in this metre. 
Those verses were commonly called elegiac, where hexameter and pentameter 
verses were used alternately; such as the verses cited here by Plato. They are 
found in that collection of the verses of Theognis, extant at this day, under the 
title of Trwpar edeytarxon, beginning at verse 33. One would imagine, from the 
last question of Meno and this answer of Socrates, that Theognis wrote some 
other poems in a different metre. Fabricius accordingly says, that 'ywpoe were 
written by Theognis in 2800 verses of heroic measure: and cites Suidas as his 
authority for this. We presume that he read thus in some manuscript or old 
edition of Suidas: but in Kuster’s edition we read elegiac and not heroic. -S. 


25 (See page 80, line 98a) In the Greek, arnag Aoytopy, by a rational account 
of the cause; or by proving, how and from what cause it is that they are true. 
The cause of every truth is some other truth, higher and more general, in 
which it is included. To those who have considered the method, naturally used 
by the mind in reasoning, commonly but improperly called the art of 
reasoning, this will appear from hence; - A proposition is an opinion of the 
mind expressed in words, which affirm or deny some one thing to belong to 
some other. If the proposition, that is, if the opinion be true, it admits of a 
rational proof. And all rational proof consists in showing or exhibiting of 
some general truth, or true proposition, in which is virtually included the 
proposition to be proved. In syllogistical reasoning (the only way of reasoning 
upwards, or tracing any truths from their causes) that truth, or true 
proposition, which is more general than the proposition to be proved, is called 
the major proposition on that very account, because it is of larger extent, or 
more general than the proposition to be proved, the conclusion; containing in 
it the truth of that conclusion, together with many other truths, collateral to 
one another, and all of them subordinate to, or less general than, the major 
proposition itself. In the same manner, the truth of this major and more 
general proposition is to be traced out and deduced from another proposition 
still more general; and so on till we arrive at some truth self-evident, apparently 
the cause from which is deduced the truth of those other propositions less 


general, which gradually and in order lead the mind up to it; the cause why - 


they are true. If many subordinate truths arise out of one and the same general 
truth, as they all equally depend from this, so by means of this too they are all 
connected together, like the collateral chains, mentioned in the way of 
similitude (though to another subject) by Plato in his Jo [533d ff, p. 421], 
depending all from the iron ring at top fastened to the magnet. -S. 


26 (See page 80, line 98b) This sentence, together with that which 
immediately precedes it, seems to us the right key to open that part of the 
conversation of Socrates with his friends, in which he was generally supposed 
to dissemble his great knowledge. We find him here disclaiming the knowledge 
of those things which are not the proper objects of knowledge, but of 
imagination and opinion only; and such are almost all the subjects even of 
philosophical conversation: and we find him at the same time openly avowing, 
not with irony, but with much seriousness, that he knew the different nature 
of those two judgments of the soul, science and opinion; one of which is from 
mind, the other from sense. Now if all science depends on knowing the 
principle of science, if this principle is mind, and if the human soul partakes of 
mind, it follows, that the human mind knowing herself, knows in what she 
differs from the lower faculties of the soul, and how her own judgment of 
things, which is science, differs from theirs, which amounts to no more than 
mere opinion: it follows, that she knows what science is, and consequently 
knows what falls short of it: it follows also, that she knows what the objects 
are of science, and what those of opinion; having and contemplating the former 
sort in herself; but rejecting and disclaiming the latter, as not belonging to her 
province. Accordingly we shall find that Socrates, who knew himself, his true 
self, his mind, on the one hand never pretended, as ignorant men are apt to do, 
to know things which cannot be known; nor on the other hand, affected not 
to know the nature of the human mind, the principles of it, or any of its 
objects, so far as they are communicated to particular minds from and by mind 
universal. -S. 


27 (See page 81, line 98d) Just here, in all the editions of the Greek, are 
added these two words, ovr exixrn7Ta, neither are they acquired. Which part of 
the sentence is apparently false: for science and right opinion are both of them 
acquired; science through teaching; and right opinion through other 
adventitious means: but supposing it ever so true with regard to right opinion; 
and supposing also, that the word emıxrnræ means in this place acquired through 
teaching; it would be impertinent to this part of the argumentation, and 
premature: for Socrates is here proving only this, that virtue comes not by 
nature: and this he proves by showing that all men who act rightly and well, 
act thus either from science or from right opinion; neither of which principles 
of action men have from nature. It is not till afterwards, in the next place, that 
he proves virtue not to be acquired through teaching. With great judgment, 
therefore, did Cornarius, in his translation, take no notice of those two words; 
and, in his Ecloge, has with great probability supposed the words odd’ 
exuxmmTa to have been an ancient scholium written in the margin, and by 
subsequent transcribers, as happened frequently, assumed into the text; and 
afterwards the word add’ to have been changed into ovr by some later 
copyist, not attending to the course of the argumentation, but to the conclusion 
only. The necessity of the omission is so clear, that we wonder not so much 
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at the acuteness of Cornarius in seeing it, as at the blindness of Stephens ın not 
seeing but expressly denying it. -S. 


28 (See page 83, line 100a) It is obvious to be seen, that this is a metaphor 
taken from the simile here used, of Tiresias and the rest of the ghosts in Hades; 
or an application of the simile to that which it is brought to illustrate in terms 
used properly in the simile, but metaphorically in the application. For the 
application of the simile is this: - As all the other ghosts in Hades are to 
Tiresias, so are men of right opinion only, void of scientific principles, to men 
of true science, men who are knowing in those principles. In the simile, the 
common herd of ghosts are unreal, unsubstantial shades, or shadows, compared 
with Tiresias, who therefore, with respect to them, ts real substance. In the 
subject, resembled to this simile, men of right opinion are as shadows when 
compared with men of real science. - The justness of the similitude depends on 
these doctrines of Plato: that matters of opinion are objects of the imagination, 
and matters of science are objects of the mind or intellect; that all objects of the 
imagination are only images of the objects of sense, or things sensible; and that 
these objects of sense, or things sensible, are but the shadows of things 
intelligible, the objects of intellect. -S. 


THE 
PROTAGORAS 


THE SOPHIST 


As the same question is discussed in this Dialogue, though not so fully 
as in the Meno, viz. Whether virtue can be taught, an introduction to it 
is unnecessary. I shall therefore only observe, that the liveliness and 
variety of the characters in it; the mirth and pleasantry of Socrates; the 
simplicity and nobleness of the narratives; and the knowledge of 
antiquities it displays, are beauties no less obvious than inimitable. For 
an account of Protagoras, that prince of sophists, see the Theætetus [151e 


ff, TTS vol. XII). 
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THE 
PROTAGORAS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


AN ASSOCIATE, ALCIBIADES, 
SOCRATES, CALLIAS, 
HIPPOCRATES,  CRITIAS, 
PROTAGORAS, PRODICUS,' 
AND HIPPIAS 


Assoc. Whence come you, Socrates? or is it not evident that you 
come from hunting about the beauty of Alcibiades? For to me, as I 
lately beheld him, the man appeared to be beautiful. I say the man: for 
between ourselves, Socrates, he may be called so, since his beard begins 
now to make its appearance. 

Soc. But what then? Do you not indeed praise Homer,* who says, 
that the age of a young man when he begins to have a beard is most 
agreeable? And this is now the age of Alcibiades. 

Assoc. But do you not at present come from him? And how is the 
young man disposed towards you? 

Soc. He appears to be well affected towards me, and especially so 
today; for he said many things in defence of me; and I am just now 
come from him. However, I wish to tell you something very strange: 
though he was present I did not attend to him, and even forgot to look 
at him. 


' This sophist was of Cos, and flourished about 396 years before Christ. Among 
his pupils were Euripides, Socrates, Theramenes, and Isocrates. He made his auditors 
pay to hear him harangue, which has given occasion to some of the ancients to speak 
of the orations of Prodicus, for 50 drachms. Among his numerous writings, he 
composed that beautiful episode in which virtue and pleasure are introduced attempting 
to make Hercules one of their votaries. 


See the 10th Book of the Odyssey, where Homer represents Mercury as assuming 
the shape of a young man that begins to have a beard. 
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ASSOC. What great affair then happened to both of you? for you 
could not meet with any other beautiful person in this city. 

Soc. I did, however, and with one far more beautiful. 

Assoc. What do you say? Was he a citizen or a stranger? 

SOC. A stranger. 

Assoc. Whence came he? 

SOc. From Abdera. 

Assoc. And did this stranger appear to you so beautiful as to surpass 
in beauty the son of Clinias? 

Soc. How can it be otherwise, O blessed man, but that the wisest 
must appear to be the more beautiful person? 

Assoc. Do you come to us then, Socrates, from a certain wise man? 

Soc. I do, and from the wisest indeed of those that exist at present; 
if Protagoras appears to you to be most wise. 

Assoc. What do you say? Is Protagoras arrived hither? 

Soc. He has been here these three days. 

Assoc. And have you then just now been with him? 

Soc. I have; and I have also both spoken and heard many things. 

Assoc. Will you not therefore relate this conversation to us? For if 
nothing hinders, you may sit here, since this boy will give you his place. 

Soc. I will certainly relate it to you: and I shall also thank you for 
attending to it. 

Assoc. And we shall thank you for the narration. 

Soc. There will then be reciprocal thanks. Hear therefore: - This 
morning, while it was yet dark, Hippocrates, the son of Apollodorus 
and the brother of Phason, knocked very hard at my gate with his stick, 
and as soon as it was opened he hastily came to my bedchamber, crying 
with a loud voice, Socrates, are you asleep? - And I knowing his voice 
said, This is Hippocrates, do you bring any news? - None, he replied, 
but what is good. - You speak well, said I, but what is it? and what 
brought you hither? - Protagoras, said he, is come, and dwells near me. - 
He has been here, I replied, for some time; and have you only just 
heard it? - I only heard it, by the gods, said he, this evening; and at the 
same time, taking a couch, he sat down at my feet, and said, I returned 
last night very late from the village of Oinoe; for my boy Satyrus had 
made his escape from me, and being desirous to tell you that I should 
pursue him, something else occurring, I forgot it. But after I had 
returned, supped, and was going to bed, then my brother told me 
Protagoras was come. On hearing this, I immediately attempted to go 
to you; but afterwards it appeared to me that the night was already far 
advanced. Soon therefore falling asleep from weariness, when I awoke, 


I came hither. - And I knowing the fortitude of Hippocrates, and feeling 
his astonishment, said, What is this to you? Has Protagoras injured you 
in any respect? - By the gods, said he laughing, he has, because he alone 
is wise, and has not made me to be so. - But, by Jupiter, said I, if you 
had given him money, and had persuaded him, he would have made you 
also wise. - O Jupiter, and the other gods, he replied, I should neither 
spare my own property, nor that of my friends, to accomplish this, and 
I now come to you, that you may speak to him in my behalf. For I am 
younger than you, and at the same time I never either saw or heard 
Protagoras; for I was a boy when he first came to this place. However, 
Socrates, all men praise him, and say that his discourses are most wise. 
But why do we not go to him that we may find him within? And he 
resides, as I have heard, with Callias,' the son of Hipponicus. Let us 
then go. - To this I replied, We will not yet go thither, O good man, for 
it is too early; but let us go into our court, where we will walk and 
converse till it is light; and afterwards we will pay a visit to Protagoras. 
For, as he stays very much at home, we shall most probably find him 
within. - After this we rose and went into the court, and I, in order to 
try the strength of Hippocrates, looked at him attentively, and said, Tell 
me, O Hippocrates, do you now endeavour to go to Protagoras, that by 
giving him money he may teach you something? What kind of man do 
you suppose him to be? and what kind of a man would you wish him 
to make you? Just as if you should go to your namesake, Hippocrates 
of Cos, who is a descendant of Esculapius, and should offer him money 
on your own account, if any one should ask you, O Hippocrates, to 
what kind of man do you give money, and on what account? what 
would you answer? - I should say, he replied, that I give it as to a 
physician. - And with what view would you give it? - That I might 
become a physician, said he. - But if you went to the Argive Polycletus, 
or the Athenian Phidias, and gave them a reward on your own account, 
should anyone ask you to what kind of men, and for what purpose, you 
offered money to Polycletus and Phidias, what would you answer? - I 
should answer, said he, that I gave it as to statuaries, and in order that 
I myself might become a statuary. - Be it so, I replied. But we are now 
going, I and you, to Protagoras, and we are prepared to give him money 
on your account, if we have sufficient for this purpose, and can persuade 
him by this means; but if it be not sufficient, we must borrow from our 
friends. If therefore some one, on perceiving our great eagerness about 


t This Callias was one of the first citizens of Athens, and his father Hipponicus had 
been general of the Athenians, together with Nicias, at the battle of Tanagre. 
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these particulars, should say, Tell me, O Socrates and Hippocrates, to 
what kind of man, and for what purpose do you intend to give money 
in offering it to Protagoras? what answer should we give him? What 
other appellation have we heard respecting Protagoras, as with respect 
to Phidias we have heard him called a statuary, and with respect to 
Homer, a poet? What thing of this kind have we heard concerning 
Protagoras? - They call this man, said he, a sophist, Socrates. - Shall we 
go therefore, and offer money as to a sophist? - Certainly. - If then some 
one should ask you what do you design to become by going to 
Protagoras? - He replied, blushing (for there was now day-light sufficient 
for me to see him), from what we have already admitted, it is evident 
that my design is to becomes a sophist. - But, by the gods, said I, will 
you not be ashamed to proclaim yourself a sophist among the Greeks? - 
I shall, by Jupiter, if it is requisite to speak what I think. - Your design 
then, Hippocrates, in acquiring the discipline of Protagoras, is not to 
become a sophist, but you have the same intention as when you went 
to the school of a grammarian, or that of a musician, or of a master of 
gymnastic: for you went not to those masters to learn their art, that you 
might become a professor yourself, but for the sake of acquiring such 
instruction as become a private and a free man. - The discipline which 
I shall receive from Protagoras, said he, perfectly appears to me to be 
rather a thing of this kind. - Do you know therefore, I replied, what 
you now intend to do? or is it concealed from you? - About what? - 
That you are about to commit your soul to the care of a man, who, as 
you say, is a sophist; and yet I should wonder if you know what a 
sophist is. Though if you are ignorant of this, neither do you know to 
whom you deliver your soul, nor if to a good or a bad thing. - But I 
think, said he, that I know. - Tell me then what you think a sophist 1s? - 
I think, said he, as the name implies, that he is one knowing in things 
pertaining to wisdom. - But, I replied, the same thing may also be said 
of painters and architects, that they also are knowing in things 
pertaining to wisdom. And if any one should ask us in what wise 
particulars painters are knowing, we should answer him, that their 
wisdom consisted in the production of images; and we should reply in - 
a similar manner with respect to the rest. But if some one should ask 
in what particulars is a sophist wise; what should we answer? Of what 
art 1s he the master? - He is master, Socrates, of the art which enables 
men to speak eloquently. - Perhaps, said I, we speak the truth, yet we 
do not speak sufficiently. For this answer demands from us another 
interrogation, viz. in what a sophist renders men eloquent. For does not 
a harper also enable those that are instructed by him, to speak about 


that in which he is knowing, viz. the playing on the harp? Is it not so? 
- It is. - Be it so then. But about what does a sophist render men 
eloquent? For it is evident, that it must be about things of which he has 
a knowledge. - It is likely. - What then is that thing about which the 
sophist is knowing, and which he teaches to others? By Jupiter, he 
replied, I can no longer tell you. - And I said after this, Do you know 
therefore to what danger you are going to expose your soul? or if you 
were going to subject your body to the hazard of becoming in a good 
or a bad condition, would you not diligently consider whether you 
should expose it to this danger or not? Would you not call your friends 
and relations to consult with them? And would you not take more than 
one day to deliberate on the affair? But though you esteem your soul 
far more than your body, and upon it depends your happiness or 
unhappiness, according as it is well or ill disposed, yet, concerning this, 
you neither ask advice of your father nor brother, nor of any one of us 
your associates, whether you should commit your soul to this stranger. 
But having heard of his arrival yesterday evening, you come next 
morning before break of day, without considering whether it is proper 
to commit yourself to him or not and are prepared to employ not only 
all your own riches for that purpose, but also those of your friends, as 
if you already knew that you must by all means associate with 
Protagoras, whom, as you say, you neither know nor have ever spoken 
to. But you call him a sophist, though what a sophist is, to which you 
are about to deliver yourself, you are evidently ignorant. - And he 
having heard me, replied, What you say, Socrates, appears to be the 
truth. - Whether or not, therefore, O Hippocrates, is a sophist a certain 
merchant and retailer of things by which the soul is nourished? - He 
appears to me, Socrates, to be a character of this kind; but with what is 
the soul nourished? - By disciplines, I replied. But we must take care, 
my friend, lest the sophist, while he praises what he sells, deceives us, 
just as those merchants and retailers do respecting the food of the body. 
For they are ignorant whether the articles of their traffic are salubrious 
or noxious to the body, but at the same time they praise all that they 
sell. Those also that buy these articles are alike ignorant in this respect, 
unless the purchaser should happen to be a master of gymnastic, or a 
physician. In like manner, those who carry about disciplines in cities, 
and who hawk and sell them to those that desire to buy them, praise 
indeed all that they sell, though perhaps some of these also, O most 
excellent youth, may be ignorant whether what they sell is beneficial or 
noxious to the soul. And this also may be the case with those that buy 
of them, unless the purchaser should happen to be a physician of the 
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soul. If therefore you scientifically know what among these is good or 
bad, you may securely buy disciplines from Protagoras, or any other; 
but if not, see, O blessed youth, whether you will not be in extreme 
danger with respect to your dearest concerns. For there 1s much greater 
danger in the buying of disciplines than in that of food; since he who 
buys meats and drinks of a victualler or merchant may take them away 
in other vessels, and, before he receives them into his body, may place 
them in his house, and calling 1n some person skilled in these things, 
may consult what should be eaten and drank, and what should not, and 
how much and when it is proper to eat and drink; so that there is no 
great danger in buying provisions. Disciplines, however, cannot be 
taken away in another vessel; but it is necessary that he who buys a 
discipline, receiving and learning it is in his soul, should depart either 
injured or benefited. Let us therefore consider these things with those 
that are older than we are: for we are too young to discuss an affair of 
such great importance. Let us now, however, go whither we intended, 
and hear the man; and after we have heard him, let us also communicate 
with others. For not only Protagoras is there, but Hippias the Elean, 
and Prodicus too, I think, and many other wise men. 

This being agreed upon by us, we go on; but when we entered the 
porch, we stopped to discuss something which had occurred to us in the 
way. That it might not therefore be unfinished, but that being 
terminated we might thus enter the house, we stood discoursing in the 
porch, until we agreed with each other. It appears therefore to me that 
the porter, who was a eunuch, heard us; and that on account of the 
multitude of the sophists he was enraged with those that came to the 
house. When therefore we had knocked at the gate he opened it, and 
seeing us, Ha ha, said he, certain sophists. He is not at leisure. And at 
the same time taking the gate with both his hands, he shut it with all his 
force. We then knocked again, and he, without opening the gate, said, 
Did not you hear me tell you that he is not at leisure? - But, my good 
man, said I, we are not come to Callias, nor are we sophists. Take 
courage, therefore, for we come requesting to see Protagoras. Announce 
this to him. Notwithstanding this the man would scarcely open the gate 
to us. However, he opened it at length, and when we entered, we met 
with Protagoras walking in the vestibule of the porch. Many followed 
him; on one side Callias the son of Hipponicus, and his brother by the 
mother; Paralus the son of Pericles; and Charmides the son of Glauco. 
On the other side of him were Xanthippus the other son of Pericles, and 
Philippides the son of Philomelus, and Antimocrus the Mendzan, who 
was the most illustrious of all the disciples of Protagoras, and who is 
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instructed in his art that he may become a sophist. Of those behind 
these, who followed them listening to what was said, the greater part 
appeared to be strangers, whom Protagoras brings with him from the 
several cities through which he passes, and whom he charms by his 
voice like another Orpheus: and they, allured by voice, follow him. 
Some of our countrymen also were in the choir. On seeing this choir 
I was very much delighted in observing how well they took care not to 
be an impediment to Protagoras in walking before him; but when he 
turned, and his company with him, these his auditors that followed him 
opened to the right and left in a becoming and orderly manner, and 
always beautifully ranged themselves behind him. After Protagoras, as 
Homer says,’ I saw Hippias the Elean seated on a throne in the 
opposite vestibule of the porch, and round him on benches sat 
Eryximachus, the son of Acumenus, Phzdrus the Myrrhinusian, Andron 
the son of Androtion, and some others, partly strangers and partly his 
fellow citizens. They appeared, too, to be interrogating Hippias 
concerning the sublime parts of nature, and certain astronomi 

particulars; but he, sitting on a throne, considered and resolved their 
questions. I likewise saw Tantalus:* for Prodicus the Cean was there; 
but he was in a certain building which Hipponicus had before used for 
an office, but which Callias, on account of the multitude that came to 
his house, had given to the strangers, after having prepared it for their 
reception. Prodicus therefore was still in bed wrapt up in skins and 
coverings, and Pausanias of Ceramis was seated by his bedside; and with 
Pausanias there was a youth, who appeared to me to be of a beautiful 
and excellent disposition. His form indeed was perfectly beautiful; and 
his name, as I have heard, was Agatho. Nor did I wonder that he was 
beloved by Pausanias. There was also the two Adimantes, the one the 
son of Cephis, and the other the son of Leucolophides, and many 
others. But as I was without, I was not able to learn what was the 
subject of their discourse, though I very much desired to hear Prodicus: 
for he appears to me to be a man perfectly wise and divine. But a 
certain humming sound being produced in the chamber through the 
prave tone of his voice, prevented me from hearing distinctly what he 


t See the 11th Book of the Odyssey [ix, 601}, where Ulysses is represented conversing 
with the shades of the dead in Hades. Plato, by alluding to this part of the Odyssey, 
doubtless intended to insinuate, as Dacier well observes, that these sophists are not real 
men, but only the phantoms and shadows of men. 


t Ibid. xi, 582. 
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said. Just as we had entered, Alcibiades, the beautiful as you say, and as 
I am persuaded he is, and Critias the son of Callaischrus, came after us. 

After we had entered therefore, and had discussed certain trifling 
particulars, and considered what passed, we went to Protagoras; and | 
said, O Protagoras, I and Hippocrates are come to see you. - Would you 
wish, said he, to speak with me alone, or in the presence of others? - It 
makes no difference, I replied, to us; but when you hear on what 
account we come, you yourself shall determine this. - What is it then, 
said he, that hath brought you? - Hippocrates here is our countryman, 
the son of Apollodorus, and is of a great and happy family, and seems 
to contend with his equals in age for natural endowments. But he 
desires to become illustrious in the city; and he thinks that he shall 
especially effect this if he associates with you. Consider, therefore, 
whether it is proper for him to converse alone with you about these 
particulars, or in conjunction with others. - Your forethought, said he, 
Socrates, with respect to me is right. For a stranger who goes to great 
cities, and persuades young people of the greatest quality to leave the 
associations both of their kindred and others, both the young and the 
old, and adhere to him alone, that they may become better men by his 
conversation, ought in doing this to be cautious. For things of this kind 
are attended with no small envy, together with much malevolence and 
many strategems. I say indeed that the sophistic art is ancient, but that 
those men who first professed it, fearing the hatred to which it would 
be exposed, sought to conceal it, some with the veil of poetry, as 
Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, and others with that of the mysteries 
and prophecy, as Orpheus and Muszus, and their followers. I perceive 
also, that some have called this art gymnastic, as Iccus of Tarentum, and 
as a sophist at present does who ts inferior to none, viz. Herodicus the 
Selymbrianian, who was originally of Megara. But your Agathocles, 
who was a great sophist, Pythoclides of Ceos, and many others, 
concealed it under the veil of music. All these, as I said, being afraid of 
envy, employed these arts as veils. I however, in this particular, do not 
accord with all these: for I think they did not effect any thing which 
they wished to accomplish; since these concealments are understood by 
men of great authority in cities. The vulgar indeed do not perceive 
them; but praise certain things which they hear from the sophists. This 
subterfuge therefore, not being attended with any effect, but becoming 
apparent, necessarily shows the great folly of him that attempts it, and 
makes men much more inimical: for they think that a man of this kind 
is crafty in every thing. I therefore have taken an opposite path: for I 
acknowledge myself to be a sophist, and a teacher of men: and I think 


that by this ingenuous confession I avoid envy more safely than by 
dissimulation. I also direct my attention to other things besides this; so 
that, as I may say, with the assistance of Divinity, I have suffered 
nothing dire through confessing that I am a sophist; though I have 


exercised this art many years: for my age is very great, and I am old 
enough to be the father of any one of you. So that it will be by far the 
most pleasant to me, if you discourse with me concerning these 
particulars in the presence of all those that are in the house. 

I then, suspecting that he wished to exhibit himself to Prodicus and 
Hippias, and to boast that we came to him as being enamoured of his 
wisdom, said, Why may not Prodicus and Hippias be called, and those 
that are with him, that they may hear us? - By all means, said 
Protagoras, let them be called. - Callias therefore said, Shall we prepare 
seats for you, that you may discourse sitting? - It was agreed to be 
proper so to do. And at the same time all of us being pleased, as those 
that were to hear wise men converse, took hold of the benches and 
couches, and disposed them near to Hippias; for the benches had been 
there previously placed. In the interim came Callias and Alcibiades, 
bringing with them Prodicus, who had then risen from his bed, and 
those that were with him. When therefore we were all seated, Now, 
Socrates, said Protagoras, you may tell me before all this company what 
you a little before mentioned to me about this youth. And I said, My 
exordium, O Protagoras, is that which I employed before, viz. with 
what design we came to you. Hippocrates then, here, is desirous of 
your converse; and says he shall gladly hear what advantage he shall 
derive from associating with you. This ıs all we have to say to you. - 
Protagoras then said in reply, O young man, the advantage which you 
will derive from associating with me is this, that on the day in which 
you come to me you will go home better than you was before; you will 
also be more improved on the second that on the first day, and you will 
always find that you have every day advanced in improvement. - And 
I, hearing him, said, O Protagoras, this is by no means wonderful but 
it is fit that it should be so; since you also, though so old and so wise, 
would become better, if any one should teach you what you do not 
know. But that is not what we require. But just as if Hippocrates here 
should immediately change his mind, and should desire to associate with 


the youth lately arrived at this place, Zeuxippus the son of Heracletus, 
and coming to him in the same manner as he is now come to you, 
should hear from him the same things as he has heard from you, that 
every day by associating with him he would become better, and advance 
in improvement; if he should ask him, In what do you say I shall 
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become better, and advance in proficiency, Zeuxippus would answer 
him, In the art of painting. And if he were to associate with the Theban 
Orthagoras, and should hear from him the same things as he has heard 
from you, and should ask him in what he would daily become better by 
associating with him, he would reply, In the art of playing on the pipe. 
In like manner do you also reply to the youth, and to me asking for 
him: for you say that Hippocrates here, by associating with Protagoras, 
will daily become better and advance in improvement; tell us then, O 
Protagoras, in what he will make this proficiency? - Protagoras, on 
hearing me thus speak, said, You interrogate well, Socrates, and I rejoice 
to answer those who ask in a becoming manner. For Hippocrates, if he 
comes to me, will not suffer that which he would suffer by associating 
with any other of the sophists. Other sophists indeed injure youth: for 
they force them to apply to arts which they are unwilling to learn, by 
teaching them arithmetic, astronomy, geometry and music. And at the 
same time looking at Hippias,' he added, But he who comes to me, will 
not learn any thing else than that for the sake of which he came. The 
discipline too which he acquires from me is the ability of consulting 
well about his domestic affairs, so that he may govern his house in the 
best manner, and so that he may be capable of saying and doing all that 
is advantageous for his country. - I understand you, I replied: for you 
appear to me to speak of the political art, and to profess to make men 
good citizens. - This, said he, is the profession which I announce. - What 
a beautiful artifice, said I, you possess! if you do possess it. For nothing 
else is to be said to you than that which I conceive. For I, O 
Protagoras, do not think that this can be taught, and yet I cannot 
disbelieve what you say. It is just, however, that I should inform you 
whence I think it cannot be taught, nor by men be procured for men. 
For I, as well as the other Greeks, say that the Athenians are wise. | 
see, therefore, when we are collected in the assembly, and when it is 
necessary to do something respecting the building of houses, that the 
architects being sent for, are consulted about the business; but that when 
something is to be done concerning the building of ships, shipwrights 
are consulted; and in a similar manner with respect to other things 
which they think may be taught and learnt. But if any other person 
whom they do not think to be an artist attempts to give them advice in 
these particulars, though he may be very fine and rich and noble, they 
pay no more attention to him on this account but laugh and make a 
noise, until he either desists from speaking through the disturbance, or 
till the archers, by order of the magistrates, lead or carry him out. In 


’ Protagoras says this, because Hippias professed to be very skilful in these sciences. 


this manner therefore they act respecting things which pertain to art. 
But when it is requisite to consult about any thing which relates to the 
government of the city, then the builder, the brazier, the shoemaker, the 
merchant, and the sailor, the rich and the poor, the noble and the 
ignoble, rise, and similarly give their advice, and no one disturbs them, 
as was the case with the others, as persons who, though they have never 
learnt nor have had a preceptor, yet attempt to give advice. For it is 
evident that they do not think this can be taught. Nor does this take 
place only in public affairs, but in private concerns also; the wisest and 
best of the citizens are not able to impart to others the virtue which 
they possess. For Pericles, the father of these youths, has beautifully 
and well instructed them in those things which are taught by masters; 
but in those things in which he 1s wise, he has neither himself instructed 
them, nor has he sent them to another to be instructed; but they, 
feeding as it were without restraint, wander about, to see if they can 
casually meet with virtue. If you will too, this very same man Pericles, 
being the tutor of Clinias the younger brother of this Alcibiades, 
separated them, fearing the former should be corrupted by the latter, 
and sent Clinias to be educated by Ariphron. Before, however, six 
months had elapsed, Ariphron, not knowing what to do with him, 
returned him to Pericles. I could also mention many others to you, 
who being themselves good men, never made any other man better, 
neither of their kindred nor strangers. I therefore, O Protagoras, 
looking to these things do not think that virtue can be taught. When, 
however, I hear you asserting these things, I waver, and am of opinion 
that you speak to the purpose, because I think that you are skilled in 
many things, and that you have learned many and discovered some 
things yourself. If, therefore, you can more clearly show us, that virtue 
may be taught, do not be envious, but demonstrate this to us. 

Indeed, Socrates, said he, I shall not be envious. But whether shall I 
show you this by relating a fable as an older to younger men, or shall 
I discuss it by argument? Many, therefore, of those that sat with him, 
left it to his choice. It appears, therefore, to me, said he, that it will be 
more agreeable to you to relate a fable. 

"There was a time, then, when the gods were alone,’ but the mortal 
genera did not exist. But when the destined time of generation came to 


t By this nothing more is meant than that a divine is prior to a mortal nature, 
according to causal, but not according to temporal, priority. For, whatever Divinity 
produces, it produces continually; and hence every effect proceeding from a divine cause 
is consubsistent with that cause, in the same manner as shadow with its forming 
substance. 
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these, the gods fashioned them within the earth, by mixing earth and 
fire together; and such things as are mingled with these two elements. 
And when they were about to lead them into light, they commanded 
Prometheus and Epimetheust to distribute to and adorn each with those 
powers which were adapted to their nature. But Epimetheus requested 
Prometheus that he might distribute these powers; And, said he, do you 
attend to my distribution. And having thus persuaded him he 
distributed. But in his distributing, he gave to some strength without 
swiftness, and adorned with swiftness the more imbecile. Some he also 
armed; and giving to others an unarmed nature, he devised a certain 
other power for their security. For those whom he had invested with 
a small body, he either enabled to fly away through wings, or 
distributed them in a subterranean habitation; and those whom he had 
increased in magnitude he preserved by their bulk. And thus equalizing, 
he distributed other things, taking care that no genus should be deprived 
of the means of preservation. 

"After, then, he had secured them from mutual destruction, he took 
care to defend them against the injuries of the air and seasons, by 
clothing them with thick hairs and solid skins, so that they might be 
sufficiently protected in the winter frosts and summer heats; and so that 
these very things might become appropriate and spontaneous beds to 
each when they went to rest. Under their feet, likewise, he partly added 
arms, and partly hairs and solid and bloodless skins. He also imparted 
to different animals different nutriment; to some, indeed, herbs from the 
earth, to others the fruits of trees, and to others roots. There were some 
also whom he permitted to feet on the flesh of other animals: and to 
some, indeed, he gave the power of generating but a few of their own 
species, but to those that are devoured by these he imparted fecundity, 
thus extending safety to the race. However, as Epimetheus was not very 
wise, he ignorantly bestowed all his powers on irrational animals; but 
the human race still remained unadorned by him. Prometheus, 
therefore, came to him while he was doubting, and considered the 
distribution which he had made. And he saw that other animals were 
well provided for, but that man was naked, without shoes, without a 
bed, and unarmed. But now the fatal day was arrived, in which it was 
necessary that man should emerge from the earth into light. 
Prometheus, therefore, being dubious what safety he could find for man, 


' Prometheus, as we have observed in the notes on the Gorgias, is the inspective 
guardian of the descent of the rational soul; and Epimetheus 1s the guardian of the 
irrational soul. 


stole the artificial wisdom of Vulcan and Minerva,’ together with fire; 
since it was impossible that the possession of this wisdom could be 
useful without fire; and thus he imparted it to man. By these means, 
therefore, man possessed the wisdom pertaining to life. He had not, 
however, political wisdom. For this was with Jupiter; and Prometheus 
was no longer permitted to ascend to the citadel, the habitation of 
Jupiter.* To which we may add, that the guards of Jupiter were 
terrible. Prometheus, therefore, secretly entered into the common 
habitation of Minerva and Vulcan, in which the arts were exercised; and 
stealing the fiery art from Vulcan, and the other from Minerva, he gave 
them to man: and from this arises the fertility of human life. But 
Prometheus afterwards, as it is said, through Epimetheus, was punished 
for his theft. Since, however, man became a partaker of a divine 
allotment, in the first place through this alliance with divinity, he alone 
of the other animals believed that there were gods, and endeavoured that 
the altars and statues of the gods should be established. In the next place 
he articulately distinguished by art, voice and names, and invented 
houses and garments, shoes and beds, and nourishment from the earth. 
But men, being thus provided for in the beginning, lived dispersed; for 
cities were not: hence they were destroyed by wild beasts, through being 
every where more imbecile than them; and the fabricating art was 
indeed a sufficient aid to them for nutriment, but was inadequate to the 
war with wild beasts: for they had not yet the political art, of which the 
military is a part. They sought therefore to collect themselves together, 
and to save themselves, building for this purpose cities. When, however, 
they were thus collected in a body, they injured each other, as not 
possessing the political art; so that, again being dispersed, they were 


t In these two divinities the cause of all arts is primarily comprehended: the former 
of these first imparting the fabricative power which the arts possess; and the latter 
illuminating them with that which 1s gnostic and intellectual. 


+ Prometheus was not permitted to ascend to the citadel of Jupiter, with whom the 
political science first subsists, because the guards of Jupiter, ie. the Curetes, who are of 
an unpolluted guardian characteristic, preserve him exempt from all partial causes, 
among which Prometheus ranks. Through these guardians also, being firmly established 
in himself, he pervades through all things without impediment, and being present to all 
his progeny, is expanded above wholes according to supreme transcendency. The citadel 
also of Jupiter (says Proclus, in Plat. Theol. p. 357), according to the rumours of 
theologists, is a symbol of intellectual circulation and of the highest summit of Olympus, 
which all the wise suspend from Jupiter’s intellectual place of survey. To this place 
likewise (he adds) Jupiter extends all the mundane gods, thence imparting to them 
intellectual powers, divine light, and vivific illuminations. 
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destroyed by the beasts. Jupiter, therefore, fearing for our race, lest it 
should entirely perish, sent Hermes, and ordered him to bring Shame 
and Justice to men, that these two might be the ornaments and the 
bonds of cities and the conciliators of friendship. Hermes, therefore, 
asked after what manner he should give Shame and Justice to men. 
Whether, said he, as the arts are distributed, so also shall I distribute 
these? for they are distributed as follows:- One man who possesses the 
medicinal art is sufficient for many private persons; and in a simular 
manner other artificers. Shall I, therefore, thus insert Shame and Justice 
in men? or shall I distribute them to all? - To all, said Jupiter, and let 
all be partakers of them: for cities will not subsist, if a few only 
participate of these, as of the other arts. Publish also this law in my 
name, that he who is incapable of partaking of Shame and Justice shall 
be punished as the pest of the city." 

Thus, Socrates, and on this account, both others and the Athenians, 
when they discourse concerning building, or any other fabricative art, 
think that a few only should be consulted; and if any one unskilled in 
these affairs offers to give advice, they do not allow him, as you say; and 
it is reasonable, as I say, that they should not. But when they proceed 
to a consultation concerning political virtue, the whole of which consists 
from justice and temperance, they very properly permit every man to 
speak; because it is fit that every one should partake of this virtue, or 
there can be no cities. This, Socrates, is the cause of that which was 
doubted. And that you may not think I deceive you in asserting that all 
men in reality think that every man participates of justice, and of the 
rest of politic virtue, take this as an argument: in other arts, as you say, 
if any one asserts that he is a good piper, or skilled in any other art of 
which he is ignorant, those that hear him either laugh at, or are 
indignant with him, and his friends admonish him as one insane; but in 
justice and the other political virtue, though it be known that a certain 
person is unjust, yet if he asserts the truth of himself before the 
multitude, they think that he is insane, and that he should not unfold 
his iniquity; and they say that all men should acknowledge themselves 
to be just, whether they are or not; or that he who does not pretend — 
that he is just must be mad; as if it were necessary that every one 
should, in a certain respect, partake of justice, or no longer be a man. 
I say these things, to show that every man is very properly permitted to 
give his advice concerning this virtue, because every one 1s thought to 
be a partaker of it. But that men do not think that it subsists from 
nature, nor from chance, but that it may be taught and obtained by 
study, this I will in the next place endeavour to show you. No one is 
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enraged with another on account of those evils which he thinks arise 
either from nature or art; nor does he admonish, or teach, or punish the 
possessors of these evils in order to make them otherwise than they are; 
but, on the contrary, he pities them. Thus, for instance, who would be 
so mad as to reprehend the deformed, or the little, or the diseased? For 
I think they know that these things, viz. such as are beautiful and the 
contrary, happen to men from nature and fortune. On the contrary, 
when they think that any one possesses certain evils from study, custom, 
and learning, then they are indignant, admonish, and punish; among the 
number of which evils are injustice and impiety, and in short every 
thing which is contrary to political virtue. And as this species of virtue 
is obtained by study and discipline, they are on this account indignant 
with and admonish every one who neglects to acquire it. For if you are 
willing, O Socrates, to consider what the punishment of the unjust is 
able to effect, this very thing will teach you that men think virtue is to 
be acquired. For no one endued with intellect punishes him who has 
acted unjustly, merely because he has so acted; for he who acts in this 
manner punishes like a wild beast, irrationally. But he who endeavours 
to punish with reason, does not punish for the sake of past guilt (for 


that which has been done cannot be undone), but for the sake of future 
injustice, that neither this offender himself, nor any other who sees him 


punished, may again act unjustly. And he who has this conception must 
be persuaded that virtue may be taught: for punishment 1s inflicted for 
the sake of turning others from guilt. All, therefore, that punish, as well 
privately as publicly, have this opinion. And both other men, and 
especially the Athenians your fellow citizens, take vengeance on and 
punish those whom they think have acted unjustly; so that, according 
to this reasoning, the Athenians also are among the number of those 
who think that virtue may be acquired and taught. Very properly, 
therefore, do your fellow citizens admit the brazier and shoemaker to 
give advice in political concerns; and, as it appears to me, Socrates, it has 
been sufficiently demonstrated to you that they consider virtue as a 


thing which may be taught and acquired. 

There still, however, remains the doubt which you introduced 
concerning illustrious men, viz. on what account they teach their sons, 
and make them wise in things which may be obtained from preceptors, 
but do not render them better than others in the virtue for which they 
themselves are renowned. In order to remove this doubt, Socrates, I 
shall no longer employ a fable, but argument. For thus conceive: 
whether is there any one thing or not, of which it is necessary all the 
citizens should partake, or a city cannot subsist? In this thing your 
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doubt is solved, but by no means otherwise. For if there is this one 
thing, which is neither the art of the architect, nor of the brazier, nor 
potter, but is justice, and temperance, and holiness, and in short the 
virtue of man; if this be the thing, of which it is necessary all should 
partake, and together with which every man should learn and perform 
whatever else he wishes to learn or do, but by no means without this; 
or if he does not partake of it, that he should be taught and punished, 
whether boy, or man, or woman, tll through punishment he becomes 
better; and he who is not obedient, when punished or taught, is 
banished from the city, or put to death as one incurable; if this then be 
the case, and those illustrious men teach their children other things, but 
not this, consider in how wonderful a manner they become excellent 
men: for we have shown that they think virtue may be taught both 
privately and publicly. But since it may be taught, do you think that 
fathers teach their children other things, the ignorance of which 1s 
neither attended with death nor a penalty; but that in other things in 
which a penalty, death, and exile are the punishments attendant on their 
children, when they are not instructed nor exercised in virtue, and 
besides death, the confiscation of their goods, and in short the ruin of 
their families, they neither teach them these things, nor use their utmost 
endeavours that they may acquire them? It is necessary to think, 
Socrates, that fathers, beginning with their children when they are very 
young, will teach and admonish them as long as they live. For as soon 
as a boy understands what is said to him, his nurse, mother, pedagogue, 
and the father himself, strive to the utmost that the boy may become a 
most excellent character; teaching and pointing out to him, in every 
word and deed, that this is just, and that unjust; that this 1s beautiful and 
that base; and that this is holy, and that unholy: likewise that he should 
do these things, and not those. And if the boy is willingly persuaded, 
they think they have done well; but if not, they form him to rectitude 
by threats and blows, as if he were a distorted and bent piece of wood. 
In the next place they send him to masters, and these they much more 
enjoin to pay attention to the morals of the boys, than to the teaching 
them to read and play on the harp. The preceptors likewise take care ` 
of the children; and when the boys have learnt their letters, and their 
attention is directed to the meaning of what they read, instead of oral 
precepts, the masters give them the compositions of the best poets to 
read, and compel them to commit them to memory; because in these 
there are many admonitions, and many transactions, and praises, and 
encomiums, of ancient illustrious men, that the boy may be zealous to 
imitate them, and may desire to become a similar character. The 


masters of the harp also do other things of a like kind; for they pay 
attention to temperance, and take care that the boys do not commit any 
vice. Besides this too, when they have learnt to play on the harp, they 
teach them the compositions of other good lyric poets, singing them to 
the harp; and they compel rhythms and harmonies to become familiar 
to the souls of the boys, that becoming milder, more orderly, and more 
harmonious, they may be more able both to speak and act: for every life 
of man requires rhythm and harmony. Further still, besides these 
things, they send them to masters of exercise, that their bodies being 
rendered better, may be usefully subservient to the rational part of the 
soul, and that they may not be compelled to cowardice, through the 
depravity of their bodies, in war and other actions. And these things are 
done by those who are most able to do them: but the most able are the 
most wealthy; and the sons of these begin their exercises the earliest, and 
continue them the longest. But when they leave their masters, the city 
compels them to learn the laws, and to live according to the paradigm 
of these, that they may not act casually from themselves; but in reality, 
just aS writing masters give their scholars, who have not yet learnt to 
write well, letters to be traced over by them which they have written, 
and thus compel them to write conformably to their copy; so the city 
prescribing laws which were the inventions of illustrious and ancient 
legislators, compels them to govern and to be governed according to 
these. But it punishes him who transgresses these; and the name which 
is given to this punishment, both by you, and in many other places is 
evuvan, corrections, as if it were justice correcting depravity. 

As so much attention therefore is paid, both privately and publicly to 
virtue, can you still wonder and doubt, O Socrates, whether virtue may 
be taught? It is not, however, proper to wonder that it can be taught, 
but it would be much more wonderful if this were not the case. But 
why then are unworthy sons frequently the offspring of worthy fathers? 
Learn again the reason of this. For this is not wonderful, if what I have 
before said is true, that this thing virtue ought not to be peculiar to any 
one person, in order to the existence of a city. For if this be the case, 
as I say (and it is so the most of all things), consider and select any other 
study and discipline whatever. Thus, for instance, suppose that this city 
could not subsist unless we were all of us players on the pipe, should we 
not all apply ourselves to this instrument? and would not every one 
teach every one, both privately and publicly, to play on it? And would 
he not reprove him who played unskilfully and this without any envy? 
Just as now, no one envies or conceals things just and legal, as 1s the case 
in other arts. For mutual justice and virtue are, I think, advantageous 
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to us: and on this account everyone most willingly discourses about and 
teaches things just and legal. If then in playing on the pipe we are thus 
disposed, with all alacrity and without reserve, to teach each other, do 
you think, Socrates, said he, that the sons of the most excellent players 
on the pipe would become good pipers, rather than the sons of bad 
players on this instrument? I indeed think not; but the boy most 
happily born for that art would be found to be him who made the 
greatest proficiency; and he who was not naturally adapted for it would 
pursue it without glory. And the son of an excellent piper would often 
be unskilled in that art; and again, a good piper would frequently be the 
offspring of a bad one. However, they would be all sufficiently 
excellent, if compared with the unskilful, and with those who know 
nothing of the piper’s art. In like manner think that the man who 
appears to you to be the most unjust of those who are nurtured by the 
laws, and among men, is just and the artificer of this thing (justice), if 
he is compared with men, who have neither discipline, nor courts of 
justice, nor laws, nor any necessity which compels them to pay every 
attention to virtue, but are mere savages, such as those which 
Pherecrates the poet caused to be acted last year, during the festivals of 
Bacchus. And if you should chance to be among such men as the 
misanthropes in that play, you would rejoice if you met with Eurybates 
and Phrynendas,’ and deploring your fortune, you would desire the 
depravity of our men. But now you are delicate, Socrates, because all 
men are teachers of virtue to the utmost of their abilities, though no one 
appears to you to be so. For if you should search for the man who 
taught us to speak the Greek tongue, he would be no where to be 
found: nor, if you were to inquire who it is that can teach the sons of 
manual artificers this very art which they have learnt from their father, 
and which both the father and the fellow artists his friends exercise, you 
would not, I think, O Socrates, easily find the preceptor of these; but it 
is every where easy to find teachers of the ignorant. And thus it 1s also 
with respect to virtue and every thing else. We should likewise rejoice, 
if he who surpasses us causes us to advance in virtue, though but in a 
small degree, among the number of which I think I am one, and that I- 
know in a manner, superior to other men, what will contribute to the 
beautiful and the good, and that I am worthy of the reward which | 
receive for my instruction, and indeed of more than I receive, as is also 
the opinion of my disciples. Hence this is the bargain which I usually 


‘These were two notorious profligates, who had given occasion for the proverb, 
"An action of Eurybates: it is another Phrynendas." 


make: when any one has learnt from me, if he is willing, he pays me the 
sum of money which I require; but if not, going to a temple and 
swearing how much the disciplines which I teach are worth, he deposits 
the sum which he is to pay me. And thus much, said he, O Socrates, 
I, and the fable, and arguments have asserted, to prove that virtue may 
be taught; and the Athenians also are of the same opinion. We have 


likewise shown that it is not in any respect wonderful that depraved 
sons should be the offspring of excellent fathers, since the sons of 


Polycletus, who are of the same age with Paralus and Xanthippus, are 
nothing when compared with their father; and in like manner with 
respect to the sons of other artists. These, however, are not yet to be 
condemned; for they are young, and hope may be yet entertained of 
their making a proficiency. 

Protagoras therefore, having pointed out these and similar things, 
ceased to speak; and I having been for a long time charmed, looked still 
at him, as desiring to hear him still speak. But when I perceived that he 
had in reality finished his discourse, and when I had with difficulty 


collected myself, looking to Hippocrates I said, O son of Apollodorus, 
how much do I thank you for having brought me hither! For I make 


much of what I have heard from Protagoras; since before this, I thought 
that it was not human care by which worthy men became worthy, but 
now I am persuaded that it is. There is however a small impediment to 
my belief, which Protagoras will doubtless easily remove, since he has 
unfolded so much. For if some one should discourse with any one of 
the popular orators, perhaps he would hear arguments of this kind, such 
as Pericles delivered, or some other eloquent man; but if some one 
should ask them concerning anything, they like a book would have 
nothing to reply, nor any thing to say. And if a man should ask them 
any trifling particular respecting what was said, they would resemble 
brass when struck, which keeps and extends its sound for a long time, 
unless some one lays hold of it. For thus rhetoricians, when asked some 
trifling thing, reply in an extended speech. But Protagoras here 1s 
sufficient to deliver both long and beautiful discourses, as he has just 
now made it appear; and he is also sufficient, when interrogated, to 
answer with brevity, and interrogating, to wait for and receive an 
answer; which can be asserted but of a few. Now then, O Protagoras, 
I am in want of a certain trifling particular, and if you answer me this, 
I shall have all that I want. You say that virtue may be taught; and I, 
if I could be persuaded by any man, should be persuaded by you. But 
I beseech you to remove the wonder which you excited in my mind 


while you were speaking. For you say that Jupiter sent justice and 
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shame to men; and afterwards, in many parts of your discourse, you 
speak of justice, temperance, and sanctity, and of all these collectively as 
if virtue were but one thing. Accurately explain to me, therefore, this 
very thing, whether virtue is one certain thing, but the parts of it are 
justice, temperance and sanctity; or whether all these which I have just 
now mentioned are names of one and the same thing. This it is which 
I still desire to know. - But it is easy, said he, Socrates, to answer this 
question, that virtue being one thing, the particulars which you have 
adduced are the parts of it. - But whether, said I, are they parts, in the 
same manner as the mouth, nostrils, eyes and ears are parts of the face? 
or are they parts like the parts of gold, which do not differ from each 
other and the whole, except in magnitude and parvitude? - It appears to 
me, Socrates, that the parts of virtue have the same relation to the 
whole, as the parts of the face to the whole face. - Whether then, said 
I, do different men receive a different part of virtue? or is it necessary 
that he who receives one part should possess all the parts of virtue? - By 
no means, said he; since many men are brave, but unjust; and others 
again are just, but not wise. - But, said I, are these parts of virtue, wiz. 
wisdom and fortitude? - Certainly, the most of all things, he replied; and 
the greatest of all the parts, is wisdom. - But, said I, of these parts is this 
one thing, and that another? - Yes. - Has each of them also its proper 
power, in the same manner as each of the parts of the face? As for 
instance, the eye is not similar to the ears, nor 1s the power of it the 
same; nor do any of the other parts resemble each other, nor are their 
powers the same, nor are they mutually similar in any other respect. Is 
it therefore thus also with the parts of virtue, so that the one does not 
resemble the other, neither in itself, nor in its power? Or is it not 
evident that it is so, since it is similar to the paradigm which we have 
introduced? - But it does thus subsist, Socrates, said he. - And I replied, 
no other part of virtue therefore, 1s such as science, nor such as justice, 
nor such as fortitude, nor such as temperance, nor such as sanctity. - It 
is not, said he. 

But come, said I, let us consider in common what kind of a thing each 
of these is. And, in the first place, is justice a certain thing, or is it 
nothing? For to me it appears to be something. But what does it 
appear to you to be? - That it is also something. - What then? If some 
one should ask you and me, O Protagoras and Socrates, tell me with 
respect to this very thing which you have just now named justice, 
whether it is just or unjust? I indeed should answer him that it is just. 
But what would you say? would your answer be the same with mine or 
not? - The same, said he. - I therefore should say that justice is a thing 


similar to the being just, in reply to the interrogator. And would not 


you also assert the same? - Yes, said he. - If then, after this, he should 
ask us, Do you also say that sanctity is something? we should reply, I 
think, that we do. - We should, said he. - But whether do you say that 
this very thing sanctity 1s actually adapted to be unholy, or to be holy? 
For my part, I should be indignant with this question, and should say, 
Predict better things, O man: for by no means will any thing else be 
holy unless holiness itself be holy. But what do you say? would not you 
thus answer? - Entirely so, said he. - If then, after this he should say, 
asking us, How then have ye spoken a little before? Or have I not 
rightly understood you? For you appear to me to assert that the parts 
of virtue subsisted in such a manner with respect to each other, that one 
of them does not resemble the other; I should reply, that as to other 
things, you have understood rightly, but you are mistaken in thinking 


that I also have said this: for Protagoras gave this answer, but I 


interrogated him. If then he should say, he speaks the truth, Protagoras: 
for you say that one part of virtue does not resemble another. This is 


your assertion. What would be your answer to him? - It is necessary, 
said he, Socrates, to acknowledge it. - What then, O Protagoras, 
assenting to these things, shall we answer him, if he should add, holiness 
therefore is not of such a nature as to be a just thing, nor is justice such 
as a holy thing, but such as that which 1s not holy; and holiness is such 
as that which is not just. So that what is just is unholy. What shall we 
say to him in reply? For I, for my own part, should say that justice 1s 
holy, and that holiness is just. And for you, if you will permit me, I 
should reply this very thing, that either justice is the same with holiness, 
or that it is most simular to it; and that the most of all things, justice 1s 
such as holiness, and holiness such as justice. But see whether you 
hinder me from giving this answer; or does this also appear to you to be 
the case? - It does not entirely, said he, Socrates, appear to me to be 
simply thus, so as to grant that justice is holy, and holiness just; but 
there appears to me to be a certain difference between them. However, 
of what consequence is this? For, if you will, let justice be holy, and let 
holiness be just. - I have nothing to do, said I, with J will; and if it is 
agreeable to you, let it be reprobated. And let us also be persuaded that 
the subject of our conversation will be discussed in the best manner, 
when the particle if is removed from it. - But indeed, he replied, justice 
has something similar to holiness. For one thing always resembles 
another in a certain respect, contraries alone excepted: for white has no 
similitude to black, nor hard to soft; and so with respect to other things 
which appear to be most contrary to each other, and which, as we 
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before observed, possess another power, and of which one does not 
resemble the other. But there are other things, such as the parts of the 
face, in which the one is similar to the other. So that although you 
should confute these things after this manner, if you are of opinion that 
all things are similar to each other, yet it is not just to call those things 
similar which possess a certain similitude to each other; as neither is it 
just to call those things which possess a certain dissimilitude, dissimulars, 
though they have but very little of the similar. - And I wondering, said 
to him, do the just and the holy appear to you to be so mutually 
related, as to possess but a small degree of similitude to each other? - 
Not entirely so, said he; nor yet again, do I consider them in the same 
way as you appear to me to consider them. - But I replied, Since these 
things do not seem to be agreeable to you, we will dismiss them, and 
consider this other thing which you say. What do you call folly? Do 
you not say that wisdom ıs perfectly contrary to it? - To me it appears 
to be so, said he. - But when men act rightly and profitably do they 
then appear to you to act temperately; or when they act in a contrary 
manner? - They appear to me, said he, to act temperately, when they act 
rightly and profitably. - And do they not act temperately by 
temperance? - It is necessary. - Do not therefore those that act wrongly, 
act foolishly, and thus acting, not act by temperance? - I agree with you, 
said he, that they do. The acting foolishly, therefore, is the contrary to 
acting temperately. - He said it was. - Are not, therefore, things which 
are done foolishly, so done by folly, but by temperance things which are 
done temperately? - He granted it. - If then any thing is done by 
strength, is it not done strongly, and if by weakness, weakly. - So ıt 
appears. - And if any thing is done with swiftness, is it not done swiftly, 
and if with slowness, slowly? - He said it was. - And if any thing is done 
after the same manner, is it not done by the same, and if in a contrary 
manner by the contrary? - He granted it. - Come then, I replied, is there 
something beautiful? - He admitted there was. - And is any thing 
contrary to this except the base? - There is not. - But what? Is there 
something good? And is any thing contrary to this except evil? - There 
is not. - Is there also something acute in voice? - He said there is. - And 
is any thing contrary to this except the grave? - There 1s not, said he. - 
To every one of contraries therefore, I replied, there is only one 
contrary, and not many. - He granted it. - Let us then, said I, repeat the 
particulars to which we have assented. We have acknowledged that 
there is only one contrary to one thing, but not more than one. - We 
have. - But that which is done contrarily is done by things contrary. - 
He admitted it. - We are also granted that what is done foolishly is done 


in a manner contrary to that which 1s done temperately. - He said we 


did. - But that which is done temperately is done by temperance, and 
that which is done foolishly, by folly. - He granted it. - But if a thing is 
done contrarily, is it not done by a contrary? - Yes. - And the one is 
done by temperance, and the other by folly. - Yes. - And are they not 
done contrarily? - Entirely so. - Are they not therefore done by 
contraries? - Yes. - Folly therefore is contrary to temperance. - So it 
appears. - Do you remember, then, that it was before acknowledged by 


us, that folly is contrary to wisdom? - He agreed that it was. - And did 
we not also say, that there is only one contrary to one thing. - We did. - 
Which therefore of these positions, O Protagoras, shall we reject? That 
which says there is only one contrary to one thing, or that in which it 
is asserted, that wisdom 1s different from temperance? but that each is 
a part of virtue? And that besides being different, both they and their 
powers are dissimilar, in the same manner as the parts of the face? 


Which therefore of these shall we reject? for both of them are not very 
musically asserted; since they do not accord, nor coharmonize with each 
other. But how can they accord, if it be necessary that there should 
only be one contrary to one thing, but not to more than one? But to 
folly, which is one thing, wisdom and temperance have appeared to be 
contrary. Is it so, said I, O Protagoras, or not? - He acknowledged that 
it was so, but very unwillingly. - Will not, therefore, temperance and 
wisdom be one thing? And again, prior to this, it appears to us that 
justice and sanctity were nearly the same thing. But come, said I, 
Protagoras, let us not be weary, but consider what remains. Does it 
then appear to you that a man who acts unjustly is wise, because he acts 
unjustly? - I, said he, Socrates, should be ashamed to acknowledge this, 
though it is asserted by many men. - Whether then shall we address 
ourselves to them, or to you? - If you are willing, said he, speak first to 
this assertion of the many. - But it makes no difference to me, if you 
only answer, whether these things appear to you or not; for I especially 
direct my attention to the assertion. It may, however, perhaps happen, 
that I shall both explore myself interrogating, and him who answers. 


At first, therefore, Protagoras began to assume some consequence (for 
he was averse to discuss this affair, and said it was difficult); but 


afterwards he submitted to answer. - Come then, said I, answer me from 
the beginning; do certain persons who act unjustly, appear to you to be 


wise? - Let them be so, said he. - And does not the being wise consist in 
consulting well, even when they act unjustly? - Be it so, said he. - But 
whether, I replied, does this take place if they do well, acting unjustly, 
or if they do ill? - If they do well. - Do you then say that certain things 
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are good? - I do. - Whether, therefore, said I, are those things good 
which are advantageous to men? - By Jupiter, said he, they are; and I 
also call some things good, though they are not advantageous to men. 
And Protagoras, when he said this, appeared to me to be ruffled, afraid, 
and averse to answer. Seeing him, therefore, in this condition, I 
cautiously and gradually interrogated him; and I said, Whether, O 
Protagoras, do you speak of things which are advantageous to no man, 
or of those which are in no respect advantageous? And do you call such 
things as these good? - By no means, said he; but I know many things 
which are useless to men, meats and drinks, and medical potions, and 
ten thousand other things; and I also know some things which are 
advantageous to them. There are likewise some things which are by no 
means profitable to men, but are beneficial to horses; some of which are 
advantageous to oxen only; and others to dogs: others again which are 
beneficial to no one of these, but to trees; and others which are good to 
the roots of trees, but pernicious to their blossoms. Thus, for instance, 
dung is beneficial to the roots of all trees when thrown upon them; but 
if you were to throw it on their branches and shoots, you would destroy 
them all. Thus wo, oil is a very excellent thing for all plants: but is 
most hostile to the hairs of all animals except man. For it is beneficial 
to the hairs of man, and to the rest of his body. And so diversified and 
all-various a thing is good, that this very thing, oil, is good to the 
external parts of the body of man, but is most pernicious to his inward 
parts. And on this account all physicians forbid the diseased the use of 
oil; or at least only permit them to use it in a very small degree, and just 
sufficient to correct the bad smell of the food which they take. 
Protagoras having thus spoken, those that were present loudly 
applauded him as one that had made a good speech. And I said, O 
Protagoras, I am a man naturally forgetful, and if any one makes a long 
discourse to me, I forget what was the subject of his discourse. As, 
therefore, if I were deaf, and you intended to discourse with me, it 
would be necessary for you to speak a little louder to me than to others; 
so now, since you happen to have met with a forgetful man, cut your 
answers for me, and make them shorter, if you wish that I should 
follow you. - How would you have me shorten my answers? Must I 
answer you, said he, shorter than is necessary? - By no means, I replied. - 
But as much as is proper, said he? - Yes, said I. - Whether, therefore, 
must my reply be such as appears to me to be necessary, or such as 
appears to be so to you? - I have heard, I replied, that you can both 
speak with prolixity yourself about the same things, and teach another 
to do the same, so as never to be in want of words; and again, that you 


can speak with brevity, so that no one can deliver himself in fewer 
words than you. If, therefore, you intend to discourse with me, use the 
other method, that of speaking with brevity. - O Socrates, said he, I 
have had verbal contests with many men, and if I had done this which 
you urge me to do, viz. if I had spoken as my antagonist ordered me to 
speak, I should not have appeared to excel any one, nor would the name 


of Protagoras have been celebrated in Greece. - And I (for I knew that 
the former answers did not please him, and that he would not be willing 


to answer my interrogation) thought that I had no longer any business 
in the conference. I therefore said, O Protagoras, I do not desire you to 
discourse with me contrary to your will; but if you are disposed to 
converse so that I can follow you, then I will discourse with you. For 
you, according to report, and as you yourself say, are able to speak both 
with prolixity and brevity: for you are wise. But I am unable to make 
these long speeches; though I wish that I had the ability. It is fit, 
however, that you, who are capable of doing both, should yield to my 
inability, in order that conversation may take place. But now, as you 
are not willing to do this, and a certain business prevents me from 
staying to hear your long speeches, ] must depart whither it is requisite 
I should go; though perhaps it would not be unpleasant to me to hear 
these things from you. - And at the same time having thus spoken, I 
rose in order to go. But as I was rising, Callias taking hold of me with 
his right hand, and of my cloak with his left, said, We shall not dismiss 
you, Socrates: for if you depart, our conversation will be at an end. I 
beseech you, therefore, stay with us: for there is not any one thing 


which I would more willingly hear than you and Protagoras discoursing 
together. - Gratify all of us therefore. - And I said (for I was now 
standing as being ready to go), O son of Hipponicus, I have always 
admired your philosophy; but I now both praise and love it; so that | 
should wish to gratify you, if you request of me possibilities. But at 
present, it is just as if you should desire me to run a raise with Criso the 
Himerzan, who is now in the vigour of youth, or with one of those 
who run and accomplish the longest course, or with some diurnal 


courier; I should say to you, that I wish much more than you do that 
I could keep pace with these runners, but that I cannot. If, therefore, 
you would see me and Criso running a race together, you must request 
him to keep pace with me: for I am not able to run swiftly, but he is 
able to run slowly. In like manner, if you desire to hear me and 
Protagoras, you must request him, that as he at first answered me with 
brevity the questions that were asked, he will now also answer me in the 


same manner: for if he does not, what will be the mode of our 
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discourse? I indeed thought that it is one thing to converse together, 
and another to harangue. - But you see Socrates, said Callias, that 
Protagoras appears to speak justly, when he says that he ought to be 
permitted to speak as he pleases, and you as you please. Alcibiades, 
therefore, taking up the discourse, said, You do not speak well Callias: 
for Socrates here acknowledges that he cannot make a long speech, and 
in this yields to Protagoras. But in the ability of discoursing, and 
knowing how to question and answer, I should wonder if he yielded to 
any man. If, therefore, Protagoras confesses that he is inferior to 
Socrates in disputation, it is sufficient for Socrates; but if he denies it, let 
him dispute, both by questioning and answering, without making a long 
speech to every interrogation, and without deviating from the subject so 
as to prevent another from speaking, and lengthening his discourse tll 
the greater part of the auditors forget what was the subject of 
investigation. For as for Socrates, I will be security for him that he will 
not forget any thing: since he only jests when he says he is forgetful. 
To me, therefore, Socrates appears to be more reasonable in what he 
demands: for it is fit that every one should declare his own opinion. 
But after Alcibiades, it was Critias, I think, who said, O Prodicus and 
Hippias, Callias indeed appears to me to be very much for Protagoras; 
but Alcibiades is always fond of contention in every thing to which he 
applies himself. We, however, ought not to contend with each other, 
either for Socrates or Protagoras, but we should request both of them 
in common not to dissolve the conference in the middle. But he having 
thus spoken, Prodicus said, You appear to me, Critias, to speak well: for 
it is requisite that those who are present at these conferences should be 
the common, but by no means equal auditors of both speakers. For 
these two are not the same: for it is requisite to hear both in common, 
but not to distribute equally to either; but to the wiser more, and to the 
more unlearned less. I indeed, O Protagoras and Socrates, think that 
you ought to concede something to each other, and to contend together, 
but not to quarrel: for friends contend with friends through 
benevolence; but adversaries and enemies quarrel with each other. And 
thus this conference will be conducted in the most beautiful manner. 
For you, the speakers, will be especially approved, I do not say praised, 
by us the hearers: for auditors approve from their soul without 
deception; but praise is frequently bestowed in words, falsely, contrary 
to the real opinion. And thus again, we, the hearers, shall be especially 
delighted, but not pleasurably affected: for he is delighted who learns 
anything and participates of wisdom in his dianoétic part; but he is 


pleasurably affected who eats something, or is passive to some other 


pleasant sensation in his body. 
Prodicus having thus spoken, many of those that were present 


approved what he said. But after Prodicus, Hippias the wise thus 


addressed them: I consider all ye that are present as kinsmen, friends, 
and fellow-citizens by nature, and not by law: for the similar is naturally 


allied to the similar. But law being the tyrant of men, compels many 
things to be done contrary to nature. It would be disgraceful, therefore, 
if we who know the nature of things, who are the wisest of the Greeks, 
and who are now come for the purpose of displaying our knowledge 
into the very prytaneum itself of wisdom, and into this house, which is 
the greatest and most fortunate in the city, should exhibit nothing 
worthy of this dignity, but disagree with each other like the vilest of 
men. I therefore both request and advise you, O Protagoras and 
Socrates, to submit yourselves to us, as if we were arbitrators assembled 
for the purpose of bringing you to an agreement. Nor do you, Socrates, 
pursue this accurate form of dialogue, which is so very concise, unless 
it is agreeable to Protagoras; but give up the reins to discourse, that it 
may appear to us to be more magnificent and elegant. Nor do you, 
Protagoras, extending all your ropes, fly with swelling sails into the wide 
sea of discourse, and lose sight of shore: but let both endeavour to 
preserve a middle course. Be persuaded also by me, and let some 
moderator and president be chosen, who shall oblige each of you to 


keep within bounds. - This expedient pleased those that were present, 
and all of them praised it. And Callias said, that he would not suffer me 


to go, and required me to choose a moderator. I therefore said, that it 
would be disgraceful to select a judge of our discourses: for if he be our 
inferior, it will not be right that the subordinate should preside over the 
more excellent; and if he be our equal, neither thus will it be right. For 
he who is just such a one as we are, will act similarly to us; so that the 
choice will be vain. But to choose one better than we are, is, I think, 
in reality impossible: since one wiser than Protagoras here cannot be 
chosen. And if you should choose a man in no respect more able, but 
whom you assert however to be so, this also will be disgraceful to 
Protagoras, by subjecting him to a president, as if he were some 
contemptible person: for it makes no difference as to myself. I am 
willing, therefore, to act as follows, that conversation and dialogue may 
take place between us, which are the objects of your desire: If Protagoras 
is not willing to answer, let him interrogate, and I will answer; and at 
the same time I will endeavour to show him in what manner I say he 
who is interrogated ought to answer. But when I replied to that which 
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he may be willing to ask, he again in similar manner shall reply to me. 
If, therefore, he shall appear not to be cheerfully disposed to answer the 
interrogation, both you and I in common must demand of him, that 
which you now demand of me, not to dissolve the conversation. Nor 
for the sake of this is there any occasion to appoint a president: for all 
of you will be presidents in common. - It appeared to all that this was 
what ought to be done. And Protagoras, indeed, was not very willing 
to comply; but at the same time he was compelled to consent to 
interrogate; and that when he had sufficiently interrogated, he would in 
his turn answer with brevity. He began therefore as follows: 

I think, said he, O Socrates, that the greatest part of a man’s erudition 
consists in being skilled in poetical compositions. But this is the ability 
of knowing what is well or ill said by the poets, so as to be capable of 
assigning a reason when interrogated concerning their poems. And now 
indeed let the question be respecting virtue, the subject of our present 
discourse; differing only in this, that the disquisition 1s transferred to 
poetry. Simonides then says to Scopas, the son of Creon the 
Thessalonian, "That it is difficult to become a truly good man, so as in 
hands, feet, and intellect, to be fashioned a blameless square." Do you 
know the verse, or shall I repeat the whole passage to you? - And I said, 
there is no necessity for this; for I know, and have paid great attention 
to the verse. - You speak well, said he. Whether, therefore, does 
Simonides appear to you to have done well and rightly, or not? - Very 
well, said I, and rightly. - But does the poet appear to you to have done 
well if he contradicts himself? - By no means, I replied. - Consider more 
attentively, said he. - But, my good man, I have sufficiently considered 
it. - You know therefore, said he, that in the course of the poem he says, 
"The assertion of Pittacus does not please me, though it was delivered 
by a wise man, viz. that it is difficult to continue to be a good man." 
Do you understand that the same person made this and the former 
assertion? - I do, I replied. - Does it therefore, said he, appear to you that 
these things accord with those? - To me they do appear to accord. And 
at the same time fearing lest he should say any thing in addition, I said, 
But do they not appear to do so to you? - How, he replied; can he who 
made both these assertions accord with himself, when he first says, that 
it is difficult to become a truly good man, and a little after, forgetting 
what he had asserted, he blames Pittacus for saying the same thing that 
he had said, viz. that it is difficult to continue to be a good man, though 
it is evident that in blaming him who said this, he also blames himself? 
So that either the former or the latter assertion is not right. - Protagoras 
having thus spoken, many of the auditors made a noise, and applauded 


him. And I indeed at first, as if I had been struck by a skilful pugilist, 
was incapable of seeing, and became giddy, on his saying these things, 
and the rest making a tumult; but afterwards (to tell you the truth), that 
I might have time to consider what the poet said, I turned myself to 
Prodicus, and calling him, I said, Simonides, O Prodicus, was your 
fellow-citizen, and it 1s just that you should assist the man. I appear 
therefore to myself to call upon you, in the same manner as Homer’ 
says Scamander called upon Simois when besieged by Archilles, “Dear 
brother, let us both join to repel the prowess of this man." For I say 
the same to you, let us take care that Simonides be not subdued by 
Protagoras. For in order to assist Simonides, that elegant device of 
yours is requisite, by which you distinguish between to will and to 
desire, as not being the same, and by which you have just now said 
many and beautiful things. And now consider whether the same thing 
appears to you as to me: for I do not think that Simonides contradicts 
himself. But do you, Prodicus, first declare your opinion. Does it 
appear to you that to become is the same as to be, or that it is something 
different? - Something different, by Jupiter, said Prodicus. - Does not 
Simonides then, said I, in the first assertion, declare his own opinion, 
that it is difficult to become a truly good man? - You speak the truth, 
said Prodicus. - But he blames Pittacus, I replied, not as Protagoras 
thinks, for saying the same thing that he had said, but for asserting 
something different from it. For Pittacus does not say this, that it is 
difficult to become a good man, as Simonides does, but that it is difficult 
to continue to be so. But as Prodicus says, to be is not the same as to 
become. And if this be the case, Simonides does not contradict himself. 
And perhaps Prodicus here, and many others, may say with Hesiod,* 
"It is difficult to become good: for the gods have placed sweat before 
virtue. But he who has arrived at the summit will find that to be easy, 
which it was difficult to acquire." Prodicus therefore having heard these 
things, praised me; but Protagoras said, your emendation, Socrates, 1s 
more erroneous than that which you correct. - And I said, Then I have 
done ill, as it seems, O Protagoras, and I am a ridiculous physician; since 
by attempting to cure, I increase the disease. - Thus however it is, said 
he. - But how? I replied. - The poet, said he, would have been very 
ignorant, if he had asserted that virtue is so vile a thing that it may be 
easily acquired, though, as it appears to all men, its possession is the 
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most difficult of all things. - And I said, by Jupiter, Prodicus, here, 1s 
opportunely present at our conference. For the wisdom of Prodicus 
appears, O Protagoras, to be of great antiquity, whether it originated 
from Simonides, or from a source still more ancient. But you, who are 
skilled in many other things, appear to be unskilled in this, and not 
skilled in it as I am, in consequence of being the disciple of this 
Prodicus. And now you appear to me not to understand that this thing 
which 1s said to be difficult, was not perhaps so apprehended by 
Simonides, as you apprehend it; but it is with that as with the word 
ôeLvoç, deinos, concerning which Prodicus continually admonishes me, 
when in praising you, or any other, I say, that Protagoras is a wise and 
skilful (ôeıvoç) man, by asking me if I am not ashamed to call things 
excellent dreadful (Se.voc). For ro deevov, says he, signifies something 
bad. Hence no one says dreadful riches, nor dreadful peace, nor dreadful 
health; but every one says dreadful disease, and dreadful war, and 
dreadful poverty, as if that which is (6etvov) deinon, is bad. Perhaps, 
therefore, the inhabitants of Ceos and Simonides apprehended by the 
word difficult (xaħerov) either that which is bad, or something different 
from what you conceive it to mean. Let us therefore enquire of 
Prodicus (for it is just to ask him the signification of words employed 
by Simonides); What, O Prodicus, does Simonides mean by the word 
difficult? - He meant, said he, bad. - On this account, therefore, I replied, 
he blames Pittacus for saying that it 1s dificult to continue to be good, 
just as if he had heard him saying, that it is bad to continue to be good. 
- But what else, Socrates, said he, do you think S:monides, intended, 
than to blame Pittacus because he did not know how to distinguish 
terms rightly, as being a Lesbian, and educated in a barbarous language? - 
Do you hear Prodicus, said I, O Protagoras? And have you any thing 
to say to these things? - This is very far, O Prodicus, said Protagoras 
from being the case; for I well know that Simonides meant by the word 
dificult, not that which is bad, but that which we and others mean by 
it, viz. a thing which 1s not easy, but is accomplished through many 
labours. - But I also think, I replied, that Simonides meant this, and that 
Prodicus knows that he did; but he jests, and is willing to try whether 
you can defend your assertion. For that Simonides did not by the word 
dificult mean any thing bad, is very much confirmed by what he adds 
immediately after: for he says, that Divinity alone possesses this 
honourable gift. He does not indeed say, that it is bad to continue to 
be good, and afterwards add that Divinity alone possesses this, and 
attribute this honour to Divinity alone: for if this were the case, 
Prodicus should have called Simonides a profligate, and not a divine 


man. But I wish to tell you what Simonides appears to me to have 
understood in this verse, if you think proper to make trial of my 
poetical skill. Or, if it is agreeable to you, I will hear you. - Protagoras, 
therefore, hearing me thus speak, said, Do so, if you please Socrates: but 
Prodicus, Hippias, and the rest, very much urged me to do it. - I will 
endeavour then, said I, to explain to you my conceptions respecting this 
verse. 

Philosophy is very ancient among the Greeks, and particularly in Crete 
and Lacedemon; and there are more sophists there than in any other 
country. They dissemble, however, and pretend that they are unlearned, 
in order that it may not be manifest that they surpass the rest of the 
Greeks in wisdom (just as Protagoras has said respecting the sophists); 
but that they may appear to excel in mulitary skills and fortitude; 
thinking if their real character were known, that all men would engage 
in the same pursuit. But now, concealing this, they deceive those who 
laconize in other cities. For there are some that in imitation of them 
cut their ears, have a cord for their girdle, are lovers of severe exercise, 
and use short garments, as if the Lacedzemonians surpass in these things 
the other Greeks. But the Lacedemonians, when they wish to speak 
freely with their own sophists, and are weary of conversing with them 
privately, expel these laconic imitators, and then discourse with their 
sophists, without admitting any strangers to be present at their 
conversations. Neither do they suffer any of their young men to travel 
into other cities, as neither do the Cretans, lest they should unlearn 
what they have learnt. But in these cities, there are not only men of 
profound erudition, but women also. And that I assert these things with 
truth, and that the Lacedzmonians are disciplined in the best manner in 
philosophy and discourse, you may know from the following 
circumstance: For if any one wishes to converse with the meanest of the 
Lacedemonians, he will at first find him, for the most part apparently 
despicable in conversation, but afterwards, when a proper opportunity 
presents itself, this same mean person, like a skilled jaculator, will hurl 
a sentence worthy of attention, short, and contorted; so that he who 
converses with him will appear to be in no respect superior to a boy. 
That to laconize, therefore, consists much more in philosophising, than 
in the love of exercise, is understood by some of the present age, and 
was known to the ancients; they being persuaded that the ability of 
uttering such sentences as these is the province of a man perfectly 
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learned. Among the number of those who were thus persuaded, were 
Thales the Milesian, Pittacus the Mitylenzan, Bias the Prienean, our 
Solon, Cleobulus the Lindian, Miso the Chenean, and the seventh of 
these is said to be the Lacedemonian Chilo. All these were emulators, 
lovers, and disciples of the Lacedemonian erudition. And any one may 
learn that their wisdom was a thing of this kind, viz. short sentences 
uttered by each and worthy to be remembered. These men also 
assembling together, consecrated to Apollo the first fruits of their 
wisdom, writing in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi those sentences 
which are celebrated by all men, viz. "Know thyself," and "Nothing too 
much". But on what account do I mention these things? To show that 
the mode of philosophy among the ancients was a certain laconic brevity 
of diction. But the sentence which is ascribed to Pittacus in particular, 
and which is celebrated by the wise, is this: "It is difficult to continue 
to be good." Simonides, therefore, as being ambitious of wisdom, knew 
that if he could overthrow this sentence, and triumph over it like a 
renowned athlete, he himself would be celebrated by the men of his own 
time. In opposition to this sentence, therefore, and with a view to 
renown, he composed the whole of this poem, as it appears to me. Let 
all of us, however, in common, consider whether what I assert is true. 

In the first place, then, the very beginning of the poem would indicate 
that its author was insane, if he, wishing to say that it is difficult to 
become a good man, and afterwards inserted the particle (pev) indeed. 
For this would appear to have been inserted for no purpose. Unless it 
should be said, that Simonides in what he says contends as it were 
against the sentence of Pittacus: and that Pittacus, having asserted that 
it is difficult to continue to be good, Simonides disputing this, says it is 
not difficult; but it is difficult indeed, O Pittacus, to become a good man, 
and to be truly good. For he does not use the word truly, as if there 
were some men that are truly good, and others that good indeed, but not 
truly so (for this would have been stupid and unworthy of Simonides); 
but it is necessary to consider the word truly as an hyperbaton! in the 
verse; and we must suppose Pittacus speaking, as if there was a dialogue 
between him and Simonides, and saying, O men, it is difficult to 
continue to be good; but Simonides answering, O Pittacus, your 
assertion is not true; for it is not difficult to be truly good, but to become 
so, in hands and feet, and intellect, being fashioned a blameless square. 
And thus it appears that the particle indeed is introduced with reason, 


t An hyperbaton is a rhetorical figure, and signifies the transposition of words from 
their plain grammatical order. 
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and that the word truly is rightly added in the last place. All that 
follows likewise testifies that this is the meaning of the passage. There 
are also many sentences in this poem, each of which might be proved to 
be well written; for it is very elegantly and accurately composed. To 
evince this, however, would take up too much time; but let us 
summarily consider the whole form and intention of the poem, that we 
may show that the design of it throughout is more than any thing to 
confute that sentence of Pittacus. For a little after he says, as follows: 
"It is indeed truly difficult to become a good man; yet for a certain time 
it is possible to be so. But having become a good man, to continue in 
this habit, and to be a good man, (as you say,’ O Pittacus,) is 
impossible. For this is not human, but Divinity alone possesses this 
honourable gift. For man, who may be overwhelmed by unexpected 
calamity, cannot continue free from vice. 

Whom, then, does an unexpected calamity overwhelm in the 
government of a ship? Evidently not an idiot; for the idiot is always 
overwhelmed. As therefore no one throws to the ground him who is 
lying on it, but sometimes he who stands upright is thrown down, so 
as to be prostrate; but this is never the case with him who is already 
prostrate; so an unexpected calamity may sometimes overwhelm a skilful 
man, but never him who is always unskilful. And a mighty storm 
bursting on the head of the pilot may render him unskilful; bad seasons 
may confound the husbandsman; and things similar to these may be 
applied to the physician: for a good may indeed become a bad man. 
And this is also testified by another poet, who says, "a good man 1s 
sometimes bad, and sometimes worthy." But it is not possible for a bad 
man to become bad, but it is always necessary that he should be so, so 
that when an unexpected calamity overwhelms a skilful, wise, and good 
man, it is not possible for him not to be wicked. But you, O Pittacus, 
say, that it is difficult to continue to be good. The truth however is 
this, that it is difficult indeed, but possible, to become good; but 
impossible to continue to be good. For every man who acts well 1s 
good; but bad if he acts ill. What then is a good action with respect to 
literature? And what makes a man excellent in literature? Evidently the 
being disciplined in it. What good action likewise makes a good 
physician? Evidently the learning the art of curing the sick. For a good 
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physician cures properly,’ but a bad one improperly. Who is it then 
who becomes a bad physician? Evidently the man to whom it belongs 
in the first place to be a physician, and in the next place to be a good 
physician; for he may become a bad physician. But we who are 
ignorant of the medicinal art, can never by acting ill, become bad 
physicians; nor being ignorant of architecture can we become bad 
architects, or any thing else of this kind. But whoever does not become 
a physician by acting ill, it is evident that neither is he a bad physician. 
Thus also a good man may sometimes become a bad man, either from 
time, or labour, or disease or from some other circumstance (for this 
alone is a bad action to be deprived of science); but a bad man can never 
become bad (for he is always so); but if he is to become bad, it 1s 
necessary that prior to this he should have been good. So that to this 
also the verses of Simonides tend, that it is not possible to be a good 
man, so as to be perseveringly good; but that it is possible to become a 
good man, and for this same good to become a bad man. And also that 
for the most part, those are the best men whom the gods love. All these 
things therefore are said against Pittacus, which the verses following 
these still more clearly evince. For he says, "Wherefore I shall not 
explore in vain and hope for that which cannot be found, viz. a man 
nourished by the fruits of the earth, who lives a blameless life and is 
perpetually good." Afterwards he adds, "I will tell you when I have 
found him." So vehemently, and through the whole of the poem, does 
he attack the saying of Pittacus. He also adds, "I willingly praise and 
love the man, who does nothing base; and the gods themselves are not 
able to contend with necessity." And this likewise is said in opposition 
to Pittacus. For Simonides was not so unlearned as to say that he 
praised him who willingly did nothing bad, as 1f there were some who 
committed base actions willingly. For I nearly think this, that no wise 
man considers any man as erring voluntarily, and as acting basely and 
wickedly with the concurrence of his will; but he well knows that all 
those who act basely and wickedly, do so involuntarily. But Simonides 
does not speak as if he said, that he praises the man who does not 
willingly do wrong, but he says this word willingly of himself. For he ' 
thought that a worthy and good man is frequently compelled to love 
and praise a certain person. Thus, for instance, it often happens that a 
man has a monstrous father, or mother, or country, or something else 


t In the original here there is nothing more than xaxog ôe xaxw¢; but from the 
version of Ficinus, it appears that the words ayarbocg yap iætpoç bepamevet rañwç must 
be supplied as in our translation. The sense indeed evidently requires this addition. 
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of this kind. Depraved characters, therefore, when any thing of this 
nature happens to them, are in the first place glad to see it, and in the 
next place blame and every where divulge the depravity of their parents 
or country, that they may not be accused of having neglected these, nor 
fall into disgrace for their neglect. Hence they blame their parents or 
country in a still greater degree, and add voluntary to necessary enmity. 
But the worthy man conceals the faults of his parents or country, and 
if any unjust conduct has led him to be enraged with them, he is their 


mediator to himself, and compels them to love and praise their own 
offspring. I also think that Simonides himself frequently praised and 
was the encomiast of a tyrant, or some other character of this kind; and 
this not willingly, but by compulsion. This, then, is what he says to 
Pittacus; "I, O Pittacus, do not blame you, from being myself one who 
loves to blame: for I am satisfied if a man is not wicked, nor very 
indolent, as knowing that a sane man benefits his country. Nor will I 


find fault: since I am not a lover of detraction. For the race of fools is 
infinite; so that he who delights in blaming will be satiated with it. All 
things, indeed, are beautiful with which such as are base are not 


mingled.” His meaning however in this, is not as if he had said, all 
things are white with which black is not mingled (for this would be 
very ridiculous), but he intends to signify that he admits mediocrity, so 
as not to blame it. “And I do not seek,” says he, "a man perfectly 
blameless, or expect to find him among such as gather the fruits of the 
wide-bosomed earth: for I will tell you when I find such a one. So that 
on this account I shall praise no one as perfect. But I am satisfied with 
a man of moderate excellence, and who does no ill: and all such as these 
I both love and praise.” Here too he uses the language of the 
Mitylenzans as speaking to Pittacus, and saying, "I willingly praise and 
love all these." But here it is necessary to consider the word willingly 
as connected with the words "Who does nothing base," and to separate 
it from the verse in which he says, "There are also those whom I 
unwillingly praise and love. You therefore, O Pittacus, I should never 
have blamed, if you had spoken of that equitable and true mediocrity; 


but now, though you are very much mistaken about things of the 
greatest moment, yet you appear to speak the truth, and on this account 
I blame you.” - It appears to me, said I, O Prodicus and Protagoras, that 
Simonides composed this poem in consequence of these conceptions. 
Then Hippias answering said, You seem to me, Socrates, to have well 
explained these verses: and I also have something pertinent to say 
concerning them, which, if you please, I will point out to you. - Do so, 
O Hippias, said Alcibiades, but let it be at another time; for now it ts 
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just to attend to the coincidence in opinion of Protagoras and Socrates 
with each other. And indeed, if Protagoras wishes still to interrogate, 
Socrates should answer; but if he wishes to reply to Socrates, then 
Socrates should interrogate. - And I said, I leave it to Protagoras to do 
whichever of the two is more agreeable to him: but if he is willing, let 
us dismiss any further consideration about the verses. And I would 
gladly, O Protagoras, complete with you the discussion of those things, 
concerning which I at first interrogated you. For it appears to me, that 
a discourse about poetry is most similar to the banquets of vile and 
rustic men; since these, not being able, through the want of education, 
to converse with each other while they are drinking, in their own 
language and with their own words, introduce the players on the flute 
as honourable persons, hire at a great expense a foreign voice, viz. that 
of flutes, and through the sound of these associate with each other. But 
when worthy, good, and well-educated men feast together, you will see 
neither pipers, nor dancers, nor singers, but they being sufficient to 
converse with themselves, without these trifles and sportive amusements, 
speak in their own language, and in a becoming manner reciprocally 
hear each other, even though they have drunk a considerable quantity 
of wine. In like manner, such conversations as the present, when they 
are between men such as most of us assert ourselves to be, require no 
foreign voice, nor poets, of whom it is impossible to ask the meaning of 
what they say, and to whom most of those by whom they are cited 
attribute different conceptions, without being able to explain their real 
meaning. Wise men, therefore, bid farewell to such conferences as these, 
but converse with each other through themselves, and in their discourses 
make trial of each other’s skill. It appears to me, that you and I ought 
rather to imitate conferences of this kind, laying aside the poets, and 
discoursing with each other through ourselves, make trial of the truth 
of ourselves. And if you wish still to interrogate, I am prepared to 
answer you; but if you do not wish it, impart yourself to me, and assist 
me in giving completion to those things, the discussion of which we left 
unfinished. - When I had said these and other such like things, 
Protagoras did not clearly signify what part he would take. Alcibiades, 
therefore, looking to Callias, said, Does Protagoras, O Callias, appear to 
you to do well, in not now being willing to say clearly, whether he will 
answer or not? For to me he does not; but let him say, whether he is 
willing or not willing to converse, that we may know this from him, 
and that Socrates may converse with some other person, or that some 
one of the company who is so disposed may discourse with some other. 
- And Protagoras, as it seemed to me, being ashamed in consequence of 
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Alcibiades thus speaking, and Callias, and nearly all those that were 
present, soliciting him, scarcely at length agreed to dispute, and desired 
me to interrogate him that he might answer. 

I then said to him, O Protagoras, do not think that I shall converse 
with you with any other design, than that those things may be discussed 
of which I am continually in doubt. For I think that Homer’ speaks 
very much to the purpose, when he says, "When two come together, the 
one apprehends prior to the other." For with respect to us men, we are 
all of us more prompt in every deed, and word, and conception, when 
collected together. But he who thinks of any thing by himself alone, 
immediately searches for someone to whom he may communicate it, and 
from whom he may derive stability ull he meets with the object of his 
search. Just as I, also, for the sake of this, more willingly converse with 
you than with any other, thinking that you discriminate the best of all 
men, both about other things which it ts likely a worthy man would 
make the object of his consideration, and also concerning virtue. For 
what other person can do this besides you? Since you not only think 
yourself to be a worthy and good man, as some others also are indeed 
themselves worthy, but are not able to make others so; but you are both 
worthy yourself, and are able to make others good. And you have such 
confidence in yourself, that while others conceal this art, you openly 
proclaim yourself to all the Greeks to be a sophist, declare that you are 
a master of erudition and virtue, and you are the first that has thought 
fit to set a price on his instructions. Is it not proper, therefore, to call 
upon you to the consideration of these things, and to interrogate and 
communicate with you concerning them? - There is no reason why this 
should not be done. - And now, with respect to those things which were 
the subject of my former interrogations, I again desire from the 
beginning, partly to be reminded of them by you, and partly to consider 
them in conjunction with you. But the question, I think, was this, 
whether wisdom, temperance, fortitude, justice and sanctity, which are 
five names, belong to one thing, or whether a certain proper essence 
pertains to each of these names, so that each is a thing having a power 
of its own, and no one of them possesses a quality similar to the other. 
You said, therefore, that these were not names belonging to one thing, 
but that each of these names pertained to a proper thing. You likewise 
observed, that all these are parts of virtue, not in the same manner as the 
parts of gold are similar to each other, and to the whole of which they 
are parts, but just as the parts of the face are dissimilar to the whole of 
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which they are parts, and to each other, and each possesses a proper 
power of its own. Inform me if these things still appear to you as they 
did then; or if you think otherwise concerning them. For I shall not 
accuse you, if you now speak differently; since I should not wonder if 
you said these things for the purpose of trying me. - But, Socrates, he 
replied, I say that all these are parts of virtue; and that four of them may 
justly be considered as similar to each other, but that fortitude very 
much differs from all these. By the following circumstance you may 
know that I speak the truth. You will find men who are most unjust, 
most unholy, most intemperate, and most unlearned, who are 
notwithstanding remarkably brave. - Stop, said I; for what you say 
deserves to be considered. Whether do you call brave men, daring men, 
or any thing else? - I do, he replied, and I likewise say that they rush 
headlong on things, which the multitude are afraid to approach. - Come 
then; Do you say, that virtue is something beautiful; and that you are 
a teacher of it, as of a thing beautiful? - Yes, said he, and a thing most 
beautiful, unless I am insane. - Whether then, said I, 1s one thing 
belonging to it base, and another beautiful? Or, is the whole beautiful? - 
The whole is as much as possible beautiful. - Do you not know, then, 
that there are some who boldly merge themselves in wells? - I know that 
divers do. - Whether do they do this in consequence of possessing 
knowledge or on account of something else? - In consequence of 
possessing knowledge. - But who are they that fight boldly on 
horseback? Are they horsemen, or those that are unskilled in 
horsemanship? - They are horsemen. - And who are they that fight 
boldly with short shields? Are they those that are skilled in the use of 
such shields, or those that are not skilled? - Those that are skilled. And 
in every thing else, said he, you will find that those who possess 
knowledge, are bolder than the ignorant; and the same men after they 
have been disciplined are bolder than they were before. But did you 
ever see any, I said, who being ignorant of all these things, were yet 
daring with respect to each of these? - I have, he replied, and such as 
were very daring. - Are, therefore, those daring persons brave also? - If 
they were, said he, fortitude would be a base thing, since these men are 
insane. - What then, said I, have you asserted of the brave? Is it not that 
they are bold? - I have, said he, and now also I assert the same. - But, I 
replied, do not those who are thus bold appear, not to be brave, but 
insane? And again, did not the most wise appear to us to be also the 
most daring? And being most daring, were they not also most brave? 
And according to this reasoning, will not wisdom be fortitude? - You do 
not well remember, Socrates, said he, what I said, and what was my 


answer to you? For being'asked by you if the brave were bold, I 
acknowledged that they were; but you did not also ask me if the bold 
were brave. For if you had asked me this, I should have said that all the 
bold were not brave. But you have by no means shown that I was not 
right in granting that the brave are bold. In the next place, you show 
that men, when they possess knowledge, are bolder than when they 
were ignorant, and than others who are ignorant; and in consequence of 
this, you think that fortitude and wisdom are the same. But from this 
mode of reasoning, you may also think that strength is wisdom. For in 
the first place if you should in like manner inquire of me, if the strong 
are powerful, I should say that they are; and in the next place, if you 
should ask me, if those who know how to wrestle are more powerful 
than those who do not possess this knowledge, and if they are more 
powerful after they have learnt than before, I should say that they are. 
But from my acknowledging these things, it will be possible for you, by 
using the same arguments, to say that, by my own confession, wisdom 
is strength. I, however, shall by no means here acknowledge that the 
powerful are strong; but I shall admit, indeed, that the strong are 
powerful; since power and strength are not the same. For, indeed, 
power may be produced from insanity, and from anger; but strength 
derives its subsistence from nature and the proper nutrition of bodies. 
In like manner, boldness and fortitude are not the same; so that it will 
happen, that the brave are bold, but not that all the bold are brave. For 
boldness is produced in men from anger, and from insanity, in the same 
manner as we observed of power; but fortitude arises from nature, and 
the proper nutrition of souls. - But do you say, O Protagoras, that some 
men live well, and others ill? - I do, said he. - Does, therefore, a man 
appear to you to live well, if he lives in molestation and sorrow? - He 
does not, said he. - But what, if he has lived pleasantly to the end of life, 
will he not thus appear to you to have lived well? - To me he will, said 
he. - To live pleasantly, therefore, is a good, but unpleasantly a bad 
thing. - If, said he, he has lived delighted with worthy things. - But 
what, O Protagoras, Do you, like the multitude, call certain things that 
are pleasant bad, and some things that are disagreeable good? - I do. - 
How do you say? - So far as they are agreeable, are these things 
according to this not good, unless something else happens from them? - 
And again, is this also the case with things disagreeable? - It 1s. - Are 
they not then bad so far as they are disagreeable? - I do not know, 
Socrates, said he, whether I should simply answer as you ask me, that 
all pleasant things are good, and all disagreeable things evil; but it 
appears to me to be more safe to answer, not only to the present 
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question, but also to every other during the rest of my life, that there 
are some pleasant things which are not good, and again, that there are 
some disagreeable things which are not evil; and that there are also a 
third sort, which are neither good nor evil. - But do you not call, I said, 
those things pleasant, which either participate of pleasure or produce 
pleasure? - Entirely so, said he. - I ask, therefore, whether they are not 
good, so far as they are pleasant; asking with respect to pleasure itself, 
if it is not good? - Just as you continually say, Socrates, he replied, we 
must examine it, and if it shall seem to be conformable to reason, and 
the same thing shall appear to be pleasant and good, we must acquiesce 
in it; but if not, we must controvert it. - Whether, therefore, said I, are 
you willing to be the leader of the inquiry? or shall I lead? - It is just, 
said he, that you should lead: for you began the conference. - Perhaps 
then, said I, that which we investigate will become manifest after the 
following manner: for just as if any one, directing his attention to the 
form or health of a man, or any other of the works of his body, on 
beholding his countenance and his hands, should say, Come, strip 
yourself, and show me your breast and back, that I may see more 
clearly; I also desire something of this kind in the present inquiry, 
perceiving that you being so affected as you say you are, with respect to 
the good and the pleasant, it is requisite I should say to you some such 
thing as this, Come, Protagoras, lay your mind open to me, and inform 
me what are your conceptions with respect to science. Does the same 
thing appear to you concerning it as to other men, or not? But a thing 
of this kind appears to the many concerning science; that it is not 
strong, and that it neither possesses a leading nor a governing power; 
nor is it conceived to be a thing of this kind: but science being 
frequently inherent in man, they are of opinion, that it is not science 
that governs him, but something else; at one time anger, at another 
pleasure, and at another pain: and that he is sometimes governed by 
love, and frequently by fear. And, in short, their conceptions of science 
are, as it were a slave dragged about by every thing else. Does, 
therefore, a thing of this kind appear to you also respecting it? Or, do 
you think that science is something beautiful, and as it were the 
governor of man? And, that he who knows good and evil, will never 
be subdued by any thing, so as to act contrary to the mandates of 
science, but that intellectual prudence will be a sufficient aid to such a 
man? - It appears to me also, he replied, Socrates, as you say: and it 
would be base in me, if it ever were so in any man, not to assert that 
wisdom and science are the most powerful of all human affairs. - You 
speak well, and with truth, I said. - You know, therefore, that the 
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multitude of men are not persuaded by you and me, but say that many 
who know what is best, are unwilling to do it, when they have the 


power of acting in the best manner, but do other things. And such as 
I have asked what is the cause of this, have replied, that being 
vanquished by pleasure or pain, or some one of the things which I have 
just now mentioned, they have acted in this manner. For I think, said 


he, Socrates, that men assert many other things erroneously. 

Come then, said I, endeavour with me to persuade and teach men what 
this passion is, which they call the being vanquished by pleasures, and 
through which they do not perform the most excellent things, though 
they have a knowledge of them. For, perhaps, if we should say, you 
speak erroneously, O men, and are deceived, they would ask us, O 


Protagoras and Socrates, if this passion is not the being vanquished by 
pleasure, but something else, tell us what you say it is? - But, why is it 
necessary, Socrates, that we should consider the opinion of the 
multitude, who speak that which casually presents itself? - But I think, 
I replied, that this will contribute to our discovering how fortitude is 
related to the other parts of virtue. If, therefore, you are willing to 
abide by that which was just now agreed upon by us, that I should be 


the leader, follow me in that in which I think this thing will become 


most beautifully apparent; but if you are not willing, dismiss it, if you 
think fit. - You speak well, said he; but proceed as you begun. - Again, 
therefore, said I, if the multitude should ask us, What then do you assert 
this thing to be, which we call the being vanquished by pleasures? I 
should answer them as follows: Hear then, for I and Protagoras shall 
endeavour to tell you, Do you, O men, say that any thing else happens 
to you in this case, than that which often happens to those who are 
subdued by meats and drinks, and venereal pleasures; who, though they 
know that these things are baneful, yet at the same time they do them 
because they are pleasant? They will say, that nothing else happens. 
You and I, therefore, will again ask them, Do you say that these things 
are baneful? Whether, therefore, is it because they immediately impart 
pleasure, and each of them 1s pleasant? Or is it because that in some 
future time they produce diseases and poverty, and procure many other 


things of this kind? Or, though they should be followed by nothing of 
this kind, are they bad in consequence of causing men to rejoice? Shall 


we think, O Protagoras, that they will answer any thing else than that 


they are not evil from the immediate pleasure which they produce, but 
from the diseases and other things with which they are followed? - I 


indeed think, said Protagoras, that the multitude would thus answer. If 
they cause diseases, therefore, and poverty, do they not also cause 
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sorrow? - I think they would acknowledge that they did. - Protagoras 
assented. - It appears, therefore, O men, as I and Protagoras say, that 
these things are bad, for no other reason than because they end in 
sorrow, and deprive their votaries of other pleasures. - It appeared to 
both of us, that they would acknowledge this to be the case. - Again, 
therefore, if, taking the contrary side, we should ask them, O men! ye 
who say that disagreeable things are good, do you not speak of such 
things as gymnastic exercises, military labours, and things which are 
effected through burnings, and incisions, and medicines, and fasting? 
And do you not say, that these things are indeed good, but disagreeable? 
They would say so. - It also appeared to Protagoras, that they would. - 
Whether, therefore, do you call these things good, because they 
immediately impart extreme pain and torment; or because they are 
followed by health, and a good habit of body, together with the safety 
of cities, dominion and wealth? They would say, because of the latter 
consequence. - And to this also Protagoras assented. - But are these 
things good through any thing else, than because they end in pleasures, 
and liberations from pain? Or can you mention any other end that 
pleasures and pains to which looking they call these things good? They 
will say, I think, that they cannot. - So, likewise, it appears to me, said 
Protagoras. - Do you, therefore, pursue pleasure as being good, and 
avoid pain as an evil? They will say, that they do. - And to this also 
Protagoras assented. - You, therefore, are of opinion, that this thing is 
evil viz. pain, and that pleasure is good; since delight also is then said to 
be evil, when it deprives us of greater pleasures than it possesses, or 
when it procures pains greater than the pleasures which it contains. For 
if you call delight an evil on any other account, and look to any other 
end, you would also be able to inform us; but you cannot. - Nor do 
they appear to me, said Protagoras, to regard any other end. - Again, 
therefore, after the same manner with respect to pain, do you not then 
call the being in pain a good, when it liberates from pains greater than 
those which it contains, or when it procures pleasures greater than the 
pains? For if you looked to any other end, when you call the being in 
pain a good, than that which I have mentioned, you would be able to ` 
inform us; but you cannot. - You speak the truth, said Protagoras. - 
Again, therefore, said I, if you should ask me, O men, on what account 
I speak so much and so frequently about this, I should say, Pardon me. 
For, in the first place, it is not easy to show what this thing is which 
you call the being subdued by pleasures; and, in the next place, all 
demonstrations are contained in this. But now, also, you are at liberty 
to inform me, if you have any thing else which you assert to be good 
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besides pleasure, or any thing else besides pain, which you call evil. Or 
are you satisfied with passing you life pleasantly without pain? For if 
you are satisfied with this, and if you cannot mention any good or evil 
which does not end in these things, hear what follows: I say, then, that, 
if this be the case, the assertion is ridiculous when you say that 
frequently, though a man knows that evil things are evil, he at the same 


time does them (though he has the power of not doing them), in 
consequence of being led and astonished by pleasure: and again, when 
you say that a man, knowing what is good, is not willing to do it, in 
consequence of being vanquished by immediate pleasure. For it will be 
‘manifest that these things are ridiculous, unless we employ a multitude 
of names; such as pleasant and disagreeable, good and evil. But since it 
appears that there are these two things, we must also call them by two 
names; in the first place by good and evil, and in the next place by 
pleasant and disagreeable. These things, therefore, being admitted, we 
will say that a man, knowing things evil to be evil, at the same time 
does them. If, then, some one should ask us why he does them, we 
must say, because he is vanquished. By what? he will say to us. But 
we are no longer permitted to say, by pleasure; for it assumes another 
name in the place of pleasure, viz. good. We must, however, answer 
him, and say that he does it because he is vanquished. By what? he will 
say. By good, we must say, by Jupiter. If it should happen, therefore, 
that he who interrogates us is an insolent man, he will laugh and say, 
You speak of a ridiculous thing when you assert that any one does evil, 
knowing that it is evil (and it is not proper to do it), in consequence of 
being vanquished by good. For he will say, Is such a one vanquished 
because the good in him is not worthy to vanquish the evil? Or is it 
because it is worthy? We shall evidently say in reply, that it is because 
it is not worthy. For otherwise he would not err whom we say is 
subdued by pleasure. But perhaps he will say, Why is the good in such 
a one unworthy to vanquish the evil? Or the evil to vanquish the good? 
Is it for any other reason than because the one is greater, and the other 
lesser? or because the one is more, and the other fewer 1n number? 
Have we any other cause to assign than this? It is evident, therefore, he 


well say, that this thing which is called the being vanquished, is to 
receive greater evils instead of lesser goods. And thus much for these 


particulars. 

Let us then again change the names, and introduce in these very same 
things the pleasant and the disagreeable, as follows: We formerly said 
that a man does evil; let us now say that he does things disagreeable, 
knowing that they are disagreeable, in consequence of being vanquished 
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by pleasures, viz. by such as are unworthy to conquer. And what other 
unworthiness is there in pleasure with respect to pain, than the excess 
and defect of each other; that is, when they become greater and lesser, 
more or less numerous? For if any one should say, Immediate pleasure, 
O Socrates, very much differs from future pleasure and pain, I indeed 
should reply by asking, Whether it differs in any thing else than in 
pleasure and pain? For it cannot differ in any thing else. But it is just 
as if a man who 1s skilful in weighing, having collected together things 
pleasant and painful, and placed those which are near, and those which 
are remote, in the balance, should say which are the more numerous. 
For if you weigh pleasures with pleasures, the greater and more 
numerous must always be chosen; but, if you weigh pains with pains the 
fewer and the smaller must be selected. If likewise you weigh pleasures 
with pains, if the disagreeables are surpassed by the pleasures, those that 
are near by those that are remote, or those that are remote by those that 
are near, we must yield to the more weighty; but if the pleasures are 
surpassed by the disagreeables, this conduct must not be adopted. Is it 
not so, O men, with respect to these things? I know that they will not 
be able to say otherwise. It also appeared to Protagoras that they would 
not. Since, therefore, this is the case, I will thus interrogate them, Do 
the same magnitudes appear to your sight greater when near, but lesser 
when at a distance? They will say, that they do. And is not this the 
case also with things bulky, and with things numerous? And are not 
equal voices greater when near, but lesser when at a distance? They will 
say that they are. If therefore our acting well consisted in this, viz. in 
making and receiving great masses, but rejecting and not making such 
as are small, what would appear to be the safety of our life? Would it 
be the art of measuring, or the power of sight which judges of that 
which is apparent? Or rather would not the latter deceive us, and 
involving us in error, often compel us to judge differently at different 
times of the same thing, and change our opinion in the actions and 
elections of things great and small? But the art of measuring would 
make this phantasm void, and manifesting the truth, would cause the | 
soul, by abiding in reality, to be at rest, and would preserve our life. 
Would the men assent to these things, and acknowledge that the art of 
measuring preserves us, or that this is effected by any other art? They 
would acknowledge that we should be preserved by the measuring art. 
But what, if the safety of our life consisted in choosing the even and the 
odd, so as to know when more ought to be rightly chosen, and when 
less, either one of these with respect to itself, or one with respect to the 
other, whether they be near or at a distance, what is it that in this case 
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would preserve our life? Is it not science? For it would no longer be 
the art of measuring, since this is the art of excess and defect. But since 
that of which we are speaking is the art of the even and the odd, is it 
any thing else than arithmetic? The men would acknowledge that it is 
nothing else: or would they not? It appeared also to Protagoras that 
they would. Be it so, O men; but since the safety of our life has 
appeared to consist in the right choice of pleasure and pain, and in the 
choice of the more and the less, of the greater and the smaller, of the 
more distant and the nearer; of these, in the first place, does not the art 
of measuring appear to be the consideration of the excess and defect, and 
also of the equality of these to each other? Necessarily so. But since it 
is conversant with measuring, it is necessary that it should be both an 
art and a science. They will agree to this. What then this art and 
science may be, we will consider hereafter; but that it is a science is 
sufficient to the demonstration which it is necessary that Protagoras and 
I should give to your question. And, if you remember, when we 
mutually agreed that nothing is superior to science, but that this always 
governs, wherever it may be, both pleasure and every thing else, then 
you said that pleasure frequently subdues a man, even though he 
possesses science. But as we did not agree with you, after this you asked 
us, O Protagoras and Socrates, if this passion is not to be vanquished by 
pleasure, tell us what it is, and what you assert it to be? If, therefore, 
we then had immediately said to you that it ts ignorance, you would 
have derided us. For ye have acknowledged that those that err in the 
choice of pleasures and pains (and these are things good and evil) err 
through the want of science; and not only through the want of science, 
but, ye have also added, of the science of measuring. But an erroneous 
action without science, is, as ye also know, performed through 
ignorance. So that to be vanquished by pleasure is the greatest 
ignorance; of which Protagoras here, Prodicus and Hippias, say they are 
the physician. But ye, because ye think this is some thing else than 
ignorance, neither go yourselves, nor send your children to the sophists, 
the teachers of these things, as if this science of measuring could not be 
taught: and by saving your money, and not giving it to these men, ye 
act badly both in private and public. And in this manner we should 
answer the multitude. 

Together with Protagoras, however, I ask you, O Hippias, and you, O 
Prodicus (for let my discourse be in common to you), whether I appear 
to speak the truth, or that which is false? - It appeared to all that what 
had been said was transcendently true. - You confess, therefore, I said, 
that the pleasant is good, but the disagreeable evil. But I request 
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Prodicus to excuse my adopting his division of names. For whether you 
call it pleasant, or delightful, or joyful, or in whatever way you may 
think fit to denominate things of this kind, O most excellent Prodicus, 
only answer what I wish to ask you. - Prodicus therefore laughing 
assented, and so likewise did the rest. I then said, But what, my friends, 


as to this particular, are not all actions which contribute to the living 
well and pleasantly, beautiful and profitable? And is not a beautiful 


deed good and profitable? - They granted this. - If, therefore, I said, the 


pleasant is good, no one either knowing or thinking that other things 
are better than those which he does, and 1s able to do, will afterwards 


do these things, when he has the power of doing those that are better. 


Nor when a man is inferior to himself, is it any thing else than 
ignorance; nor, when he is superior to himself, is it any thing else than 


wisdom. - To this all of them assented. - But what? Do you say that 
ignorance is a thing of this kind, viz. to have a false opinion, and to be 
deceived about things of great importance? - And to this, likewise, all of 
them assented. - Does it not then follow, said I, that no one willingly 
betakes himself to things evil, or to those things which he thinks are 
evil? For, as it appears, it is not in the nature of man to betake himself 
to things which he considers as evil, instead of applying himself to such 
as are good. And when it is necessary to choose one of two evils, no 


one will choose the greater if he has it in his power to choose the lesser. 
- All these things were assented to by all of us. - What then, said I, do 


you call dread and fear? Is it that which I say it is to you, O Prodicus, 
viz. a certain expectation of evil, whether you call it fear or dread? - It 


appeared to Protagoras and Hippias that dread and fear were this; but to 
Prodicus it appeared that dread was this, but not fear. - It is, however, 
said I, O Prodicus, of no consequence; but this is of importance, 


whether what has been formerly asserted is true. Is, therefore, any man 
willing to betake himself to those things which he dreads, when he has 
the power of betaking himself to things which he does not dread? Or 
is not this impossible from what we have granted? For we have granted 


that he thinks those things to be evil which he dreads; and that no one 


betakes himself to, or willingly receives things which he considers as 
evil. - These things, likewise were assented to by all of them. - This, 


then, being admitted, said I, O Prodicus and Hippias, let Protagoras, 
here, defend to us the rectitude of his first answer. For then, there 
being five parts of virtue, he said that no one of them resembled the 
other, but that each had a peculiar power of its own. I do not, 
however, urge this at present, but I speak of that which he afterwards 
said, viz. that four of the parts might justly be considered as similar to 
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each other, but that one of them, fortitude, very much differed from the 
rest. He also said that this might be known from the following 
circumstance. You will find, said he, Socrates, men that are most 
unholy, most unjust, most intemperate, and most undisciplined, but who 
are, at the same time, most brave; by which you may know that 
fortitude very much differs from the other parts of virtue. And I 
indeed, at that time, immediately very much wondered at the answer, 
and my surprise has been greatly increased since I have discussed these 
things with you. I therefore asked him this, if he called brave men bold 
men? He said he did, and likewise impetuous. Do you remember, 
Protagoras, that this was your answer? - I do, said he. - Tell us, then, 
said I, in what, according to you, the brave are impetuous? Is it in 
things which the timid attempt? - It 1s not, said he. - In other things, 
therefore. - Yes. - But whether do the timid engage in bold attempts, but 
the brave in such as are dreadful? - It 1s so said, Socrates, by the 
multitude. - You speak the truth, I replied. I do not, however, ask this: 
but in what do you say the brave are impetuous? Is it in dreadful 


things, thinking that they are dreadful, or in things that are not 
dreadful? - But, said he, this, in what you just now said, has been shown 
to be impossible. - And in this, also, I replied, you speak the truth. So 
that if this is rightly demonstrated, no one betakes himself to things 
which he thinks are dreadful, since it has been found that it 1s ignorance 
for a man to be inferior to himself. - He acknowledged it. - All men, 


however, both the timid and the brave, engage in things in which they 
boldly confide; and, in consequence of this, both the timid and the brave 
engage in the same things. - But indeed, Socrates, said he, the things in 
which the timid and the brave engage are perfectly contrary to each 
other; for the latter wish, but the former are unwilling to engage in war. 
- But whether, said I, is it a beautiful, or a base thing to engage in war? - 
A beautiful thing, said he. - If, therefore, it is a beautiful thing, we have 
above agreed that it is a good thing. For we have acknowledged that all 
beautiful are good actions. - You speak the truth, and to me this has 
always appeared to be the case. - Right, said I. But which of the two do 
you say is unwilling to engage in war, though it is a beautiful and good 
thing. - The timid, he replied. - If, therefore, said I, it be beautiful and 
good, is it not also pleasant? - It is granted, said he. - Are the timid, 
therefore, unwilling to proceed to that which is beautiful, better, and 


more pleasant, knowing it to be such? - But, said he, if we assented to 
this, we should destroy what we have before acknowledged. - But what 


with respect to the brave man? Does he not engage in that which is 
more beautiful, more excellent, and more pleasant? - It is necessary, said 
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he, to acknowledge that he does. - Hence, in short, the brave have not 
any base fears when they are afraid; nor when they are bold, are they 
basely daring. - True, said he. - But if they are not basely, does it not 
follow that they are beautifully daring? - He assented. - And if their 
boldness is beautiful, is it not also good? - Yes. - Are not, therefore, the 
timid, and the rash, and the insane, on the contrary, basely afraid, and 
basely bold? - He agreed they were. - But are they basely and wickedly 
bold, through any thing else than ignorance and the want of discipline? - 
It is so, said he. - What then? Do you then call this thing, through 
which the timid are timid, timidity or fortitude? - Timidity, said he. - 
But have not the timid appeared to be what they are, through the 
ignorance of things dreadful? - Entirely so, said he. - They are timid, 
therefore, through this ignorance. - He acknowledged it. - But that 
through which they are timid, you have granted to be timidity. - He 
said, he had. - Will not, therefore, the ignorance of things dreadful, and 
not dreadful, be timidity? - He assented. - But, said I, fortitude is 
contrary to timidity. - It is. - Will not then the wisdom of things 
dreadful, and not dreadful, be contrary to the ignorance of these things? 
- To this also he assented. - But is not the ignorance of these things 
timidity? - He, with great difficulty, assented to this. - The wisdom, 
therefore, of things dreadful, and not dreadful, is fortitude, being 
contrary to the ignorance of these. - Here, however, he was no longer 
willing to assent, but was silent. - And I said, Why, O Protagoras, do 
you neither assent to, nor deny what I say? - Come to a conclusion, said 
he. - Immediately, said I, let me only first ask you, if it still appears to 
you as it did before, that there are certain men who are most ignorant, 
and yet most brave? - You still, Socrates, seem to be very anxious that 
I should answer you. I will therefore gratify you; and I say, that from 
what has been granted, it appears to me impossible that this should be 
the case. - But, said I, I do not ask you all these particulars on any other 
account, than because I wish to consider how the things pertaining to 
virtue subsist, and what virtue itself is. For I know that this becoming 
apparent, that which has been the subject of a long discussion to you 
and me will be made manifest; I indeed, asserting, that virtue cannot be ` 
taught, but you that it can. And it seems to me, that the conclusion of 
our arguments, as if it were a man, reviles and derides us; and that if it 
had a voice, it would thus address us: You are absurd, O Socrates, and 
Protagoras; you indeed, in asserting in the former part of your discourse, 
that virtue cannot be taught, and now, being anxious to contradict 
yourself, by endeavouring to show that all these things, viz. justice, 
temperance, and fortitude, are science; by which mode of proceeding 
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virtue will especially appear to be a thing which may be taught. For if 
virtue were any thing else than science,’ as Protagoras endeavours to 
evince it is, it clearly could not be taught; but now, if it should appear 
that it is science, as you, Socrates, are anxious to infer, it will be 
wonderful if it cannot be taught. Again, Protagoras at first admitted 
that it could be taught, but now, on the contrary, he seems earnestly to 
endeavour that virtue may appear to be any thing else rather than 
science; and thus it will be a thing in the smallest degree capable of 
being taught. I therefore, O Protagoras, seeing all these things agitated 
upwards and downwards with such dire confusion, am in the highest 
degree anxious that they may become apparent. And I could wish that 
we, in consequence of discussing these things, might discover what 
virtue is: and again, that we might speculate concerning it, whether it 
can be taught, or whether it cannot. For I fear that your Epimetheus 
has frequently deceived us in our inquiry, just as you say he neglected 
us in the distribution which he made. I am more pleased, therefore, 
with Prometheus in the fable, than with Epimetheus. Hence, following 
his example, and paying a providential attention to the whole of my life, 
I diligently consider all these things. And if you are willing, as I said at 
the beginning, I would most gladly examine these particulars with you. - 
To this Protagoras said - I, O Socrates, praise your alacrity, and the 
evolution of your discourse. For I am not, in other respects, I think, a 
bad man, and I am envious the least of all men: indeed I have often said 
respecting you to many, that I admire you by far the most of those with 
whom I associate, and consider you as greatly surpassing your equals in 
age. And I say, that I shall not wonder if you rank among the men 
renowned for wisdom. And, with respect to these things, we will again 
discuss them when you please; but it is now time for me to betake 
myself to something else. - But, I replied, it is requisite so to do, if it 
seems fit to you. For I ought to have gone elsewhere some time ago; 
but I stayed in order to gratify the beautiful Callias. - Having spoken 
and heard these things, we departed. 


t Instead of eti yap adXo Te ny n ExtoTHLN n apem, as in the printed text, the sense 
requires we should read et yap addo Ti ny n ExtoTHEN y aper. Ficinus in his version 
has adopted the error of the original; for he renders this passage, “Si enim aliud quiddam 
esset scientia quam virtus.” 


THE 
THEAGES 


A DIALOGUE 


on 


POLITICAL WISDOM 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to understand the design of this Dialogue, it is necessary to 
observe that wisdom is two-fold, the one absolute, the other conditional. 
The absolute is that which is denominated wisdom simply, and without 
any addition; but the conditional is that which is not simply called 
wisdom, but a certain wisdom. The former of these is defined to be the 
knowledge of those things which are the objects of science, and the 
objects of science are those things which possess a necessary eternal and 
invariable subsistence, such as are those luminous causes and principles 
of things resident in a divine intellect, which Plato denominates ideas, 
and Aristotle’ things most honourable by nature. But conditional 
wisdom is common to all arts: for the summit or perfection of every art 
is called a certain wisdom. Of all those arts however, which possess 
conditional wisdom, the principal is political wisdom, to which the rest 
are ministrant. This is called as well the political as the royal discipline; 
of which the subject is a city, the end the common good, and its 
servants of all the arts. 

As this political wisdom, the subject of this Dialogue, forms an 
important part of virtue considered as a whole, Socrates, conformably 
to what he delivered in the Meno, indicates that it can only be obtained 
by a divine destiny (fe orp), without which all the endeavours of the 
most consummate masters are useless; and this he confirms by various 
examples. 

This conversation, according to Dacier, passed that year in which the 
Athenians were vanquished at Ephesus by Tisaphernus; which was the 
4th year of the 92nd Olympiad, and 470 years before the birth of Christ. 
Plato being twenty years of age, was then the disciple of Socrates. 


t Aristotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics [IV, 7], defines wisdom absolutely considered 
to be "Science, and the intellect of things most honourable by nature, and the intellect 
of principles.” H dopi corey N ETLOTNUN, KAL VOUS TWV TILWWTATWY TY PUdEL, KAL VOUS 
TWP CLPX WP. 
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THE 
THEAGES 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


DEMODOCUS, SOCRATES, THEAGES 


DEM. I want, Socrates, to speak with you in private about certain 
things, if you are at leisure; and if you are not, unless your business 1s 
of great importance, make leisure for my sake. 

Soc. But I am indeed at leisure, and very much at your service. You 
have my permission therefore to speak, if you wish to say any thing. 

DEM. Are you will therefore that we should retire from this place into 
the porch of Jupiter Eleutherius, which is very near? 

Soc. If you please. 

DEM. Let us go then, Socrates. All plants, whatever is produced from 
the earth, other animals, and man, appear to subsist after the same 
manner. For in plants this thing is easy to such of us as cultivate the 
earth, viz. to prepare every thing prior to planting, and the planting 
itself; but when that which ts planted lives, then the attention which the 
plant requires is great and very difficult. The same thing also appears to 
take place respecting men. For I form a conjecture of other things from 
my own affairs. For of this my son, the planting, or the procreating, or 
whatever else it may be requisite to call it, is the easiest of all things; but 
his education 1s difficult, and occasions one to be in continual fear about 
him. With respect to other things, therefore, much might be said; but 
the desire which he now possesses very much terrifies me. It is not 
indeed ignoble, but it 1s dangerous. For he desires, Socrates, as he says, 
to become a wise man. And as it appears to me, certain plebeians of the 
same age with him, coming to this city, and repeating certain discourses 
which they have heard, have very much disturbed him. Of these he is 
emulous, and some time ago was troublesome to me, thinking it fit that 
I should pay attention to him, and give a sum of money to some one of 
the sophists, who might make him a wise man. I am not indeed much 
concerned about the expense; but I think that the object of his pursuit 
will lead him into no small danger. Hitherto, therefore, I have 
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restrained by soothing him; but as I am no longer able to effect this, I 
have thought it best to comply with his wishes, lest by frequently 
associating with others without me he should be corrupted. Hence I am 
come for this very purpose, that I may place him with some one of 
those who appear to be sophists. Our meeting with you, therefore, is 
a fortunate circumstance: for as I am going to engage in affairs of this 
kind, I wish very much to consult you about them. If then you have 
any advice to give respecting what you have heard from me, it is both 
lawful and proper for you to give it. 

Soc. Counsel, however, O Demodocus, 1s said to be a sacred thing. 
If therefore any other thing whatever is sacred, this will be so which is 
now the object of your consultation: for it is not possible for man to 
consult about any thing more divine than about the erudition of himself 
and of those that belong to him. In the first place, therefore, you and 
I should mutually agree, what we think this thing to be about which we 


consult; lest I should frequently apprehend it to be one thing, and you 
another, and afterwards very much dissenting from each other in our 
conference, we should perceive ourselves to be ridiculous: I who give, 
and you who request, advice not agreeing in any one thing. 

DEM. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak rightly, and it is proper 
so to do. 

Soc. I do say right, and yet not entirely, since I make an alteration 
in a certain trifling particular: for I am thinking that perhaps this youth 
may not desire that which we think he desires, but something else. And 
if something else is the object of his wishes, we shall act absurdly in 
consulting about that which is different from them. It appears therefore 
to me to be most right to begin by inquiring of him what it is which he 
desires. 

DEM. It appears indeed, as you say, to be best to do so. 


Soc. But tell me what the name is of this fine youth: what must we 


call him? 
DEM. His name, Socrates, is Theages. 


Soc. You have given to your son, O Demodocus, a beautiful and 
sacred name. But tell us, O Theages, do you say that you desire to 
become a wise man, and do you think it 1s fit that this your father 
should find out a man, who by associating with you may make you 


wise. 


THEA. I do. 
Soc. But whether do you call those men wise, who are scientifically 


knowing, whatever that may be about which they possess this 
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knowledge; or do you call those wise who do not possess scientific 
knowledge? 

THEA. I call the scientific wise. 

Soc. What then? Has not your father taught and instructed you in 
those things, in which others here are instructed who are the sons of 
respectable fathers; viz. letters, to play on the harp, to wrestle, and other 
exercises? 

THEA. He has. 

Soc. Do you think, then, that there is still a certain science wanting 
which it is proper your father should pay attention to for your sake? 

THEA. I do. 

Soc. What is ıt? Tell us also, that we may gratify you. 

THEA. My father also knows what it is, Socrates: for I have often 
mentioned it to him. But he designedly says these things to you, as if 
he did not know what I desire: for in other things also he similarly 
Opposes me, and is not willing to place me with any one. 

SOC. But all that you have hitherto said to him has been said without 
witnesses: now therefore make me a witness, and before me say what the 
wisdom is which you desire: for come now, if you should desire that 
wisdom by which men steer ships, and I should ask you, O Theages, 
what is the wisdom, of which being in want, you blame your father as 
unwilling to place you with a man through whom you might become 
wise? What answer would you give me? What would you say this 
wisdom is? Is it not that of piloting? 

THEA. Yes. 

SOc. But if you desired to be wise according to that wisdom by which 
they drive chariots, and afterwards blamed your father, on my asking 
you what this wisdom 1s, what answer would you give me? Would you 
not say it 1s the charioteering art? 

THEA. Yes. 

SOc. But with respect to the wisdom which you now desire, whether 
it is without a name, or has it a name? 

THEA. I think it has a name. | 

Soc. Whether therefore do you know the thing itself, but not its 
name? Or do you also know its name? 

THEA. I also know its name. 

Soc. Say, therefore, what it is. 

THEA. What other name, Socrates, can any one say it has than that 
of wisdom? 

Soc. Is not then the charioteering art also wisdom? Or does it appear 
to you to be ignorance? 
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THEA. It does not. 

Soc. But wisdom? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. What is the use of it? Is it not that we may know how to 
manage horses when yoked to a chariot? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. Is not therefore the piloting art also wisdom? 

THEA. To me it appears to be so. 

Soc. Is it not that by which we know how to manage ships? 

THEA. It 1s. 

Soc. But what is the wisdom of which you are desirous? Or, what 
is that which, when we obtain it, we shall know how to govern? 

THEA. To me it appears to be that by which we know how to govern 
men. 

Soc. What, sick men? 

THEA. No. 

Soc. For that wisdom is the medicinal art. Is it not? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. Is it that, then, by which we know how to regulate singers in 
choirs? 

THEA. It 1s not. 

Soc. For this 1s music. 

THEA. Certainly. 

Soc. But it is that by which we know how to govern those that 
engage in gymnastic exercises? 

THEA. It 1s not. 

Soc. For this is gymnastic. 

THEA. It 1s. 

Soc. Is it the wisdom by which those who do something effect their 
purpose? Endeavour to tell me, in the same manner as I have told you 
above. 

THEA. It appears to me to be that wisdom by which we know how 
to govern those in a city. 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, in a city also those that are sick? 

THEA. Yes: but I do not speak of these only, but also of others in the 

city. 
Soc. I understand then the art of which you speak. For you appear 
to me not to say, that it is that art by which we know how to govern 
mowers, vine-dressers, ploughmen, sowers, and threshers: for that by 
which we know how to govern these is agriculture. Is it not? 

THEA. Yes. 
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Soc. Nor is it that by which we know how to govern those that 
handle the saw, the plane, and the lathe; for this belongs to the 
carpenter’s art. Does it not? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. But perhaps you speak of that wisdom by which we govern all 
these, viz. husbandmen, carpenters, all artificers, and private persons, 
both men and women. 

THEA. It is this wisdom, Socrates, of which I wished to speak some 
time ago. 

Soc. Are you, therefore, disposed to say that Ægisthus, who slew 
Agamemnon in Argos, had dominion over these things of which you 
speak, viz. all artificers and private persons, both men and women, or 
over certain other things? 

THEA. He only had dominion over such as these. 

Soc. But what? Did not Peleus, the son of Aeacus, have dominion 
over these very things in Phthia? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. And have you not heard that Periander, the son of Cypselus, 
governed Corinth. 

THEA. I have. 

Soc. And did he not rule over these very same things in his city? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. But what? Do you not think that Archelaus, the son of 
Perdiccas, who lately governed’ in Macedonia, had dominion over these 
very things? 

THEA. I do. 

Soc. But over what things do you think Hippias, the son of 
Pisistratus, who rules in this city, has dominion? Is it not over these 
things? 

THEA. Undoubtedly. 


' It was five or six years before. He was killed 2t the end of this very year. - 
Dacier. 


* Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, was tyrant of Athens for four years. According 
to Thucydides he succeeded his father, and not Hipparchus. After he had reigned four 
years he was banished; and twenty years after his exile was slain at the battle of 
Marathon, where he bore arms for the Persians. - Dacier. 
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Soc. Can you tell me, then, what Bacis' and the Sibyl, and our 
Amphilytus, are called? 

THEA. What else, Socrates, than diviners? 

Soc. You speak rightly. Endeavour, therefore, also to tell me what 
name you give to Hippias and Periander through the same dominion? 

THEA. I think they are tyrants: for what else can they be called? 

Soc. Whoever, therefore, desires to have dominion over all the men 
in the city, desires this very same dominion, the tyrannic, and to be a 
tyrant. 

THEA. So ıt appears. 

Soc. Do you therefore say that you desire this dominion? 

THEA. Is seems so from what I have said. 

Soc. O you wicked one! Do you desire to tyrarinise over us? And 
did you some time ago blame your father because he did not send you 
to some tyrannic preceptor? And are not you, O Demodocus, ashamed; 
who, having for some time known what your son desires, and having 
likewise the ability of sending him to be made that artist in wisdom 
which he aspires to be, have, notwithstanding, envied him this object of 
his wishes, and have not been willing to send him to obtain it? Now, 
however, since he accuses you before me, let us consult in common, you 
and I, whither we should send him; and through associating with whom 
he may become a wise tyrant. 

DEM. Let us indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates, consult: for it appears to me 
that no despicable counsel is requisite about this affair. 

Soc. Permit us first, O good man, to make inquiry of him 
sufficiently. 

DEM. Interrogate him. 

Soc. What then, O Theages, if we should make use of Euripides? For 
he somewhere says, 


Tyrants are wise that with the wise converse. 


If, therefore, some one should ask Euripides, In what, O Euripides, do 
you say tyrants become wise by the conversation of the wise? just as if 


he had said, 


t Bacis was a prophet, who, long before Xerxes made a descent into Greece, 
predicted to the people all that would befall them. Herodotus relates some of his 
prophecies in his 8th book, and considers them to be so formal and plain, since their 
accomplishment, that he says he neither dares accuse those oracles of falsehood himself, 
nor suffer others to do so, or to refuse to give credit to them. Aristophanes speaks of 
this prophet in his comedy of Peace. - Dacier. 
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Farmers are wise that with the wise converse: 


and we should ask him, In what are they rendered wise? What answer 
would he give us? Would he reply that they are rendered wise in any 
thing else than in things pertaining to agriculture 

THEA. He would not. 

Soc. But what? If he had said, 


Wise are the cooks that with the wise converse: 


and we should ask him, In what they become wise? What do you think 
he would answer? Would it not be, that they become wise in things 
pertaining to cooking? 

THEA. Yes. 

Soc. Again, if he had said, 


Wrestlers are wise that with the wise converse: 


and we should ask him, In what they are rendered wise? Would he not 
say in things pertaining to wrestling? 

THEA. Yes. 

SOc. But since he says, 


Tyrants are wise that with the wise converse: 


if we should ask him, In what do you say they become wise, O 
Euripides? What would be his answer? 

THEA. By Jupiter, I do not know. 

Soc. Are you willing, then, I should tell you? 

THEA. If you please. 

Soc. These are the things which Anacreon, says Callicrete,' knew. 
Or are you not acquainted with the verse? 

THEA. Iam. 

Soc. What then? Do you also desire to associate with a man of this 
kind, who possesses the same art with Callicrete the daughter of Cyane, 
and who knows tyrannic concerns, in the same manner as the poet says 
she did; and this, that you may become a tyrant to us and the city? 

THEA. You have for some time, Socrates, derided and jested with me. 

Soc. But what? Do you not say that you desire this wisdom, by 
which you may have dominion over all the citizens? And doing this, 
will you be any thing else than a tyrant? 


t This was a virgin who employed herself in teaching politics, as Aspasia, Diotima, 
and some others did after her. The verses which Anacreon made on her are lost. - 
Dacier. 


THEA. I think, indeed, that I should pray to become the tyrant of all 
men, or, if not of all, of the greater part; and I think that you, and all 
other men, would do the same. Or, perhaps, you would rather pray that 
you might become a god.’ But I did not say that J desired this. 

Soc. But what then, after all, is this which you desire? Do you not 
say that you desire to govern the citizens? 

THEA. Not by violence, nor as tyrants do; but I desire to govern the 
willing, in the same manner as other excellent men in the city. 

Soc. Do you speak of such men as Themistocles, and Pericles, and 
Cimon, and such as were skilful in political affairs? 

THEA. By Jupiter, I speak of these. 

Soc. What then, if you desired to become wise in equestrian affairs, 
would you obtain the object of your wish, by going to any other than 
those who are skilled in the management of horses? 

THEA. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. But you would go to these very men who are skilled in these 
things, who possess horses, and who continually use both their own and 
many that are the property of others. 

THEA. Certainly. 

Soc. But what! If you desired to become wise in things pertaining to 
the throwing of darts, would you not go to those who are skilled in 
these affairs, and who continually use many darts, both those belonging 
to others and their own? 

THEA. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Tell me then, since you wish to become wise in political affairs, 
do you think you will become wise by going to any others than these 
politicians, who are skilful in political affairs, who continually use their 
own city, and many others, and who are conversant both with Grecian 
and Barbarian cities? Or do you think, that by associating with certain 
other persons you will become wise in those things in which they are 
wise, but not in these very things? 

THEA. I have heard assertions, which they say are yours; that the sons 
of these political men are in no respect better than the sons of shoe- 
makers: and you appear to me to have spoken most truly, from what 
I am able to perceive. I should be stupid, therefore, if I should think 
that any one of these could impart to me his wisdom, when he cannot 
in any respect benefit his own son; or if I should suppose that he could 
in these things benefit any other man. 


t Theages here alludes to what Socrates was wont to say, that men should endeavour 
to become similar to divinity. 
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Soc. What then would you do, O best of men, if you had a son who 
caused you molestation of this kind; and who should say that he desired 
to become a good painter; and should blame you, his father, because you 
are not willing to be at any expense for the sake of these things; while 
he, on the other hand, despised those artists, the painters, and was 
unwilling to learn from them; or, if he acted in this manner towards 
pipers or harpers, being at the same time desirous to become a piper or 
harper? What would you do with him, and where would you send him, 
being thus unwilling to learn from these persons? 

THEA. By Jupiter, I do not know. 

SOc. Now, therefore, doing these very things to your father, can you 
wonder at and blame him, if he is dubious what he should do with you, 
and where he should send you? For, if you are willing, he will 
immediately place you with those Athenians that are most skilled in 
political affairs: and with these you will not be at any expense, and at 
the same time will be much more generally renowned than by 
associating with any others. 

THEA. What then, Socrates; are not you among the number of 
excellent and worthy men? For if you are willing to associate with me, 
it is sufficient, and I shall seek for no other. 

Soc. Why do you say this, Theages? 

DEM. O Socrates, he does not speak badly; and at the same time by 
doing this you will gratify me. For there is not any thing which I 
should consider to be a greater gain, than for my son to be pleased with 
your conversation; and for you to be willing to associate with him. And 
indeed I am ashamed to say how very much I wish this to take place. 
I therefore entreat both of you; you, Socrates, that you will be willing 
to associate with him; and you, my son, that you do not seek to 
associate with any other than Socrates; and you will thus liberate me 
from many and dreadful cares. For I now very much fear lest my son 
should meet with some other person who may corrupt him. 

THEA. You need not fear any longer, O father, for me, if you can but 
persuade Socrates to permit me to associate with him. | 
DEM. You speak very well. And after this, all the conversation, 
Socrates, will be directed to you. For I am ready, in short, to give up 
myself to you, and whatever is most dear to me that you may require, 
if you will love this my Theages, and benefit him to the utmost of your 

ability. 

Soc. O Demodocus, J do not wonder that you are so importunate, if 
you think that your son can be especially benefited by me. For I do not 
know any thing about which he who is endued with intellect ought to 
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be more anxious, than how his son may become the best of men. But 
whence it has appeared to you tnat I am more able to assist your son in 
becoming a good citizen, than you yourself, and whence you have 
thought that I can benefit him more than you, I very much wonder. 
For you, in the first place, are older than I am; and in the next place, 
you have exercised the principal offices among the Athenians; nor is any 
one more honoured than you by the Anagyrusian populace and the rest 
of the city. But neither of you sees any one of these things in me. If 
therefore Theages, here, despises the associating with political men, and 
seeks after certain others who profess to give instruction, there and here, 
Prodicus of Ceos, Gorpias the Leontine, Polus the Agrigentine, and 
many others, who are so wise, that going into cities they persuade the 
noblest and most wealthy of the youth, who are permitted to associate 
gratis with any one of the citizens they please, - they persuade these, | 
say, to renounce those of their own city, and adhere to them, though 
the youth give them a considerable sum of money, and thanks besides, 
for their instruction. It is fit, therefore, that you and your son should 
choose some one of these; but it is not fit that you should choose me: 
for I know none of these blessed and beautiful disciplines; though I wish 
I did; but I always profess to know nothing, as I may say, except a 
certain small discipline of amatory affairs. In this discipline, I 
acknowledge myself to be more skilful than any one of the past or 
present age. 

THEA. Do you not see, O Father, that Socrates does not appear to be 
very willing to associate with me. For, as to myself, I am ready, if he 
is willing; but he says these things in jest to us. For I know some of the 
same age with myself, and others who are a little older, who before they 
were familiar with him were of no worth, but when they associated 
with him, in a very little time appeared to be the best of all men, and 
surpassed those to whom they were before inferior. 

Soc. Do you know, therefore, O Son of Demodocus, how this comes 
to pass? 

THEA. Yes, by Jupiter, I do; and if you were willing, I also should 
become such as they were. 

Soc. Not so, O excellent youth; but you are ignorant in what manner 
this takes place. However, I will tell you how it happens: There is a 
certain dzmoniacal power’ which has followed me by a divine 


t This passage incontestably proves that the demon of Socrates was not the intellect 
of that philosopher, nor any part of his soul, as has been rashly asserted by some 
moderns unskilled in the writings and philosophy of Plato. For a full account of this 
dæmon see the note at the beginning of the First Alcibiades [TTS vol. IX, p. 166 ff}. 
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allotment from childhood. This is a voice, which when it takes place 
always signifies to me that I should abandon what I am about to do; but 
it mever at any time incites me. And, if any one of my friends 
communicates any thing to me, and I hear the voice, it dissuades me 
from this thing, and does not suffer me to do it. Of these things I will 
adduce to you witnesses: You know the beautiful Charmides, the son 
of Glauco; he once came to me, in order to communicate to me his 
intention of contending in the Nemean games;' and immediately, on his 
beginning to tell me that he meant to contend, I heard the voice. And 
I forbade him, and said, While you was speaking to me, I heard the 
voice of the dezmoniacal power; do not, therefore, contend. Perhaps, 
said he, the voice signified to you that I should not conquer; but, though 
I should not be victorious, yet by exercising myself at this time I shall 
be benefited. Having thus spoken, he engaged in the contest. It 1s 
worth while, therefore, to inquire of him what happened to him from 
contending in these games. If you are willing also, ask Clitomachus, the 
brother of Timarchus,? what Timarchus said to him when he was about 
to die, for having despised the admonition of the demoniacal power. 
For he and Euathlus, who was famous for running races, and who 
received Timarchus when he fled, will tell you what he then said. 

THEA. What did he say? 

Soc. O Clitomachus, said he, I indeed am now going to die, because 
I was unwilling to be persuaded by Socrates. But why Timarchus said 
this I will tell you. When Timarchus rose from the banquet, together 
with Philemon the son of Philemonides, in order to kill Nicias the son 
of Heroscomander, for none but they two were in the conspiracy, - 
Timarchus, as he rose, said to me, What do you say, Socrates? Do you 
indeed continue drinking; but it is necessary that I should depart. I will, 
however, return shortly, if I can. I then heard the voice, and I said to 
him, By no means should you leave us; for I have heard the accustomed 
dzemoniacal signal. Upon this he stayed; and having remained with us 
for a time, he again rose up to depart, and said, Socrates, I am going: and 
again I heard the voice. Again, therefore, I compelled him to stay. The- 
third time wishing to escape me unnoticed, he rose without saying any ` 


t One of the four famous games of Greece, which were celebrated once in three 
years. 


* I suppose this is Timarchus of Cheronea, who desired to be interred near one of 
the sons of Socrates, who died a little before. I could never find any footstep of this 
history elsewhere. - Dacier. 
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thing to me, when my attention was otherwise engaged, and thus 
departing he did that which was the cause of his death. Whence he said 
this to his brother, which I have now told you, viz. that he was going 
to die, because he would not believe me. Further still, you may also 
learn from many in Sicily, what I said concerning the destruction of the 
army. And with respect to things that are past, you may hear them 
from those that know them; but you may now make trial of the 
dzmoniacal signal, if it says any thing to the purpose. For Sannion, the 
son of Calus, is gone to the army; and on his going, I heard the 
dzmoniacal signal. But he is now gone with Thrasyllus,' in order to 
wage war immediately with Ephesus and Ionia; and I think that he will 
either die, or that some misfortune will befall him. And I very much 
feart for the rest of the enterprise. I have said all these things to you, 
because this power of the dæmon is able to effect every thing with 
respect to the conversations of those that associate with me. For it is 
adverse to many, nor can those be benefited by associating with me 
whom the demon opposes: so that it is not possible for me to live with 
these. With many, however, he does not prevent me from conversing; 
and yet they are not all benefited by associating with me. But those 
whose conversation with me is favoured by the power of the demon, 
these are they whom you have noticed: for in a short time they make 
a proficiency. And of these, some possess this advantage with firmness 
and stability; but many, as long as they are with me, advance in a 
wonderful manner, but when they leave me, they again differ in no 
respect from other men. This Aristides, the son of Lysimachus and 
grandson of Aristides, once experienced: for, associating with me, he 
made a very great proficiency in a short time; but afterwards he sailed 
from hence, in order to engage in some military expedition. When he 
returned, he found Thucydides, the son of Melesias and grandson of 
Thucydides,’ associating with me. But this Thucydides, the day before, 
had quarrelled with me in a certain conference. Aristides, therefore, 
seeing me, after he had saluted me, and some conversation had passed 


' Thrasyllus was chosen general with Thrasybulus, the fourth year of the ninety- 
second Olympiad. - Dacier. 


t Indeed the Athenians were vanquished at Ephesus. Xenoph. lib. i. Hence Plutarch 
says, in the life of Alcibiades, that the army of Thrasyllus was terribly galled under the 
walls of Ephesus; and that in memory of this defeat the Ephesians erected a trophy of 
brass, to the shame of the Athenians. - Dacier. 


S This grandson of Thucydides rivalled Pericles in the government. 


between us, said, - I hear, Socrates, that Thucydides thinks highly of 
himself, with respect to some things, and is angry with you, as if he 
were an extraordinary person. It is so, said I. But what? said he, does 
he not know what a slave he was before he associated with you? It does 
not seem that he does, said I, by the gods. But a ridiculous 
circumstance, said he, has happened to me, Socrates. What is it, said I. 
It is this, said he, that before I went to the army, I was able to converse 
with any man whoever he might be, nor did I appear to be inferior to 
any one in argument, so that I sought after the company of the most 
elegant men; but now, on the contrary, I shun any one whom I perceive 
to be learned, so ashamed am I of my own vileness. But, said I, whether 
did this power leave you suddenly, or by degrees? By degrees, he 
replied. When was it present with you, said I? Was it present while 
you was learning something from me, or was it in some other way? I 
will tell you, said he, Socrates, a thing incredible indeed, by the gods, 
but true: for I never, at any time, learnt any thing from you, as you 
know, but I made a proficiency when I associated with you, even if I 
was only in the same house that you were, though not in the same 
room; but my proficiency was greater when I was in the same room 
with you. I also appeared to myself to improve much more when, being 
in the same room with you, I looked at you when you spoke, than 
when I looked another way. But I made by far the greatest proficiency 
when I sat near you and touched you. Now, however, said he, all that 
habit has entirely fled. Such, therefore, O Theages, is the association 
with me: for if it pleases divinity, you will make a very great and rapid 
proficiency; but you will not, if he does not please. See then, whether 
it is not safer for you to be instructed by some one of those who have 
power over the benefit which they impart to men, than by me who 
benefit, or not, just as it may happen. 

THEA. It appears to me, therefore, Socrates, that we should act in this 
manner, viz. that we should make trial of this dæmoniacal power by 
associating together. And, if he is favourable to us, the best 
consequences will ensue; but if he is not, then let us immediately consult 
what is to be done, whether we should associate with some other, or 
endeavour to appease the divine power, that is present with you, by 
prayers and sacrifices, or any other means which our diviners teach. 

DEM. Do not oppose the lad any longer, Socrates, in these things: for 
Theages speaks well. 

Soc. If it appears proper thus to act, let us do so. 


THE 
LACHES 


A DIALOGUE 
ON FORTITUDE 


We have already observed, in the introduction to the Parmenides [TTS 
vol. XI, p. 4], that the dialectic energy 1s triple; either subsisting through 
Opposite arguments, or alone unfolding truth, or alone confuting 
falsehood. As the design of the present dialogue, therefore, is to confute 
the false opinion of Laches and Nicias concerning fortitude, and thus to 
liberate them from two-fold ignorance, the reader must not expect to 
find in it an accurate definition of fortitude. As, however, he will 
doubtless be anxious to obtain this definition, I shall present him with 
the luminous conceptions of the divine Iamblichus on this subject. 

Fortitude, considered according to its most principal subsistence, is an 


immutable intellectual power, and a most vigorous intellectual energy; 
or, in other words, it is a sameness and stable habit of intellect in itself. 


And of this kind will the species of fortitude be, which are beheld about 


life, whether they are considered as subsisting by themselves, or as 
imparting their strength to the firm stability of reasoning. But from 
these, those species of fortitude proceed, which are seen in the passions, 
about things dreadful and the contrary, and in fear and boldness; which 
generously resist pleasure and pain, and always preserve the same right 


opinions, and commensurate and moderate manners. In common with 
these, manifold species of fortitude arise from passion, reason, and free 


deliberation, through which human life derives a strenuousness of action, 
incapable of being subdued. This strenuous energy likewise voluntarily 


performs whatever is beautiful, and to be chosen for its own sake; and 
for the sake of good, endures all labours and dangers. It also cheerfully 


and readily gives itself to things which appear to be difficult; boldly 
encounters and meditates on death; and easily bears pain and calamity 


of every kind. 
This dialogue is supposed to have been written soon after the defeat of 


the Athenians at Delium, in the first year of the 89th Olympiad. 
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THE 
LACHES 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


LYSIMACHUS,'  NICIAS,?* 
MELESIAS, LACHES,’ 


The Sons of LYSIMACUS and MELESIAS, 


AND SOCRATES 


Lys. You have seen, O Nicias and Laches, this man fighting in 
armour: and indeed we did not then tell you on what account I and 
Melesias here called you to see him; but now we will tell you; for we 
think it is proper to speak freely to you. There are, indeed, some who 
laugh at things of this kind; and if any one consults them, they will not 
tell you what they think; but conjecturing the thing about which their 
advice is asked, they speak contrary to their own opinion. Thinking, 
however, that you are sufficiently qualified to know, and that knowing 
you will in short say what you think, we have made you our associates 
in the subject of our deliberation. The thing, therefore, about which I 
have for a long time prefaced so much 1s this: These are our sons. That 
youth, the son of Melesias, is called Thucydides, by his grandfather’s 
name; and this which is mine, is called Aristides, after my father. It has 
appeared therefore to us, that we should pay all the attention to them 
in our power, and that we should not act in the same manner as many 


' The son of Aristides the Just. 
+ The general of the Athenians. 
S Another Athenian general. 


” It is well observed by Dacier, that this fighting in armour appears to have been 
similar to the exercise which 1s at present taught in fencing schools. 
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do, who, when their children become lads,’ suffer them to do as they 
please, but we now begin to take all the care of them we are able. 
Seeing, therefore, that you also have children, we thought that you 
especially must have considered how they may be educated so as to 
become the best of men. If, however, you have not frequently paid 
much attention to this thing, we now remind you that it is not proper 
to be negligent of it, and we call upon you to deliberate, in common 
with us, concerning the education of children. But whence we have 
been led to think in this manner, O Nicias and Laches, it is proper you 
should hear, though the narration may be somewhat prolix. 

I and Melesias, here, have but one table, and these lads eat with us. As 
I told you therefore at first, we shall speak freely to you. For both of 
us are able to relate to the youths many beautiful deeds of our fathers, 
both in war and peace, during the time that they managed the affairs of 
their allies and of the city; but we cannot relate to them any deeds of 
our own. This covers us with shame, and we accuse our fathers for 
suffering us to live delicately when we became lads, while they in the 
mean time were busily employed about the affairs of others. These very 
things we point out to these youths, telling them that if they neglect 
themselves, and are not persuaded by us, they will become ignoble; but 
that, if they pay attention to themselves, they may quickly become 
worthy of the name which they bear. They therefore say that they will 
obey us; but we consider what that is through which they by learning 
or studying may become the best of men. Hence, a certain person 
recommended to us, that the young men should learn to fight in 
armour, and said that this was a beautiful discipline. He also praised 
him, whom you have just now beheld exhibiting, and advised us 
likewise to see him. It appeared to us, therefore, proper to come and 
take you along with us, that you might not only be spectators together 
with us, but might also assist us with your advice, if you were willing, 
concerning the attention which should be paid to children. These are 
the things which we wish to consider in common with you. It is now, 
therefore, your part to consult about this discipline, whether it appears 
proper to learn it or not; and with respect to other things, whether you 
have any discipline or study for the youths worthy of praise; and in 


' In the original pepaka, which seems to correspond to our English word lads. 
For according to the anonymous Greek interpreter of Ptolemy’s books De Judiciis, p. 
166, the seven ages of man are Bpedos, TAG, petpaxtov, veoc, ANP, xpeoBuTH<C, yEpur. 
i.e. an infant, a boy, a lad, a youth, a man, an elderly man, an old man. 
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short to tell us, what mode of conduct you intend to adopt for your 
own children. 


Nic. I indeed, O Lysimachus and Melesias, praise your conception, 
and am prepared to join with you in this deliberation, and I think that 
Laches here is prepared for the same purpose also. 

Lac. You think with truth, O Nicias. And what Lysimachus just 
now said about his father, and the father of Melesias, appears to me to 
have been very well said, both against them and us, and all such as 
engage in political affairs: for those things nearly happen to them which 
he said, both with respect to children and other domestic concerns, viz. 
that they are neglected and despised by them. These things, therefore, 
O Lysimachus, you have well said. But I am surprised that you should 
call us to join with you in consulting about the education of youth, and 
should not call Socrates here: for, in the first place, he is our fellow- 
citizen; and in the next place, he is always busily employed in 
considering that which is the object of your investigation, viz. what 
discipline or pursuit is proper for youth. 

Lys. How do you say, O Laches? Does Socrates here pay attention 
to any thing of this kind? 

Lac. Entirely so, Lysimachus. 

Nic. I also can assert this with no less confidence than Laches. For 
he lately introduced as a stranger to me, for the sake of instructing my 
son in music, Damon the disciple of Agathocles, a man most acceptable 
not only for his skill in music, but also for other things which qualify 
a man to associate with such youths as these. 

Lys. Indeed, O Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, I, and such as are my 
equals in age, have no longer any acquaintance with younger persons, 
because we for the most part keep within doors on account of our age. 
But, O son of Sophroniscus, if you have any thing to advise for the 
good of this your fellow-citizen, it is proper that you should 
communicate it: for it is just that you should; since you are a paternal 
friend to us; for I and your father were always associates and friends; 
and our friendship lasted till his death without interruption. At present 
I have some recollection of the name of Socrates: for these lads, when 


discoursing with each other at home, frequently make mention of 
Socrates, and very much praise him; but I never yet asked them whether 
they spoke of Socrates the son of Sophroniscus. Tell me, however, O 
boys, whether this is that Socrates of whom you so often make 


mention? 
Sons of MEL. and Lys. Yes, O Father, it is the same. 
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Lys. It is well, by Juno, Socrates, that you do credit to your father, 
who was the best of men; and henceforward your interests shall be 
mine, and mine yours. 

Lac. And, indeed, O Lysimachus, you must not let this man go: for 
I have elsewhere seen him, not only doing credit to his father, but also 
to his country. For at the defeat at Delium,' he retired along with me; 
and I can assure you, that if the rest had conducted themselves as he did, 
our city would have stood firm, and would not then have suffered such 
a ruin. 

Lys. O Socrates, this is indeed a beautiful praise, which is now given 
to you by men who are worthy to be believed, and who deserve to be 
celebrated for the same things for which they praise you. Be well 
assured, therefore, that I, hearing these things, rejoice that you are 
renowned; and think that I am among the number of those who are 
most benevolently disposed towards you. Hence 1t 1s requisite that you 
should first come to us, and believe that we are your familiars, as it is 
just you should. Now, therefore, from this very day, since we have 
recognised each other, you should not do otherwise; but be familiar with 
us and these youths, that mutual friendship may be preserved between 
us. Do you therefore do these things, and we will again recall them to 
your memory. But with respect to the things which we began to 
inquire into, what do you say? Does it appear to you that this discipline 
is adapted to lads, or not; I mean the learning to fight in armour? 

SOc. Concerning these things, O Lysimachus, I will endeavour to give 
you what advice I am able; and again, to do all that you request. It 
appears indeed to me to be most just, that I being the younger, and less 
experienced in these things, should first hear what these persons say, and 
learn from them. And if I should have any thing to say different from 
their opinion, then I will declare my sentiments, and endeavour to 
persuade you and them of their truth. But, O Nicias, why do not you 
speak the first? 

Nic. Nothing hinders, Socrates; for it appears to me that the 
knowledge of this discipline is very generally useful to youth. For it is 
well not to be busily employed about those things with which young 
men love to be conversant when they are at leisure, but to engage in this 
whence the body necessarily acquires a better condition. For it is not 
inferior to any of the exercises, nor has it less labour; and at the same 


' In this battle Socrates saved the life of Xenophon, who fell in consequence of his 
horse being killed under him; and Socrates being on foot, took him on his back, and 


carried him several miles. 
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time this exercise and equestrian skill are especially proper for a liberal 
man. Indeed, in the contest in which we are athletz, and in those 
exercises in which a contest is proposed to us, those alone contend who 
are exercised in these warlike instruments. In the next place, this 
discipline is of advantage in battle itself, when it is necessary to fight in 
rank with many others. But it is most beneficial when the ranks are 
broken, and when it is necessary, in single combat, either to pursue one 
resisting, or in flight to repel one attacking. For he who 1s skilled in 
this art, will not be vanquished by one, nor perhaps by many enemies, 
but will every where through this be superior to his opponent. Further 
still, a thing of this kind incites a desire of another beautiful discipline. 
For every one who has learnt to fight in armour, will also desire the 
discipline consequent to this, viz. that concerning the ranks of an army; 
and having received these disciplines, and being ambitious of excelling 
in them, he will be impelled to every thing which concerns the 
command of an army. And this being the case, it is evident that he will 
apply himself to those beautiful disciplines and studies consequent to 
these, which it is well worth while for a man to learn and study, and of 
which this discipline is the leader. We may also add to it this, which is 
no trifling addition, that this science will make every man in no small 
degree more daring and brave in battle than he was before. Nor is this 
also to be passed over in silence (though it may appear to be very 
trifling), that it gives a man a graceful carriage, in those places where it 
is proper he should appear to possess it; and where also through this 
gracefulness of carriage he will at the same time appear more terrible to 
his enemies. To me therefore, O Lysimachus, as I have said, it appears 
to be necessary to teach young men these things, and for the reasons 
which I have assigned. But I shall be glad to hear if Laches has any 
thing to say in opposition to what I have advanced. 

LAC. But it is difficult, O Nicias, to say with respect to any discipline, 
that it is not proper to learn it: for it appears to be good to know all 
things. And indeed, as to this art respecting arms, if it is a discipline, (as 
those say it is who teach it, and if it is such as Nicias asserts it to be,) it 
is necessary to learn it; but if it is not a discipline, and those deceive us 
who promise to teach it us as such, or if being a discipline, it is not of 
much worth, why is it necessary to learn it? But I say these things 
concerning it, looking to this circumstance, viz. that if it were of any 
value, I think ıt would not have been concealed from the 
Lacedzmonians, who are concerned for nothing else in life than to seek 
and study that by which they may surpass others in war. And if this art 
were concealed from them, yet it could not be concealed from the 
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teachers of it, that the Lacedzmonians, the most of all the Greeks, pay 
attention to things of this kind, and that he who is renowned for these 
things, will accumulate much wealth both from them and from others, 
just as a tragic poet when he is renowned among us. For indeed, he 
who thinks that he can compose excellent tragedies, does not, wandering 
out of Attica, make the circuit of other cities, in order to attract notice, 
but immediately comes hither, and very properly exhibits himself to our 
citizens. But I see that those who fight in armour consider Lacedemon 
as an inaccessible temple, and do not enter into it even on tip-toe, but 
they wander round it, and rather exhibit themselves to others, and 
especially to those who acknowledge themselves to be inferior to many 
others in warlike concerns. In the next place, O Lysimachus, I have 
been present with not a few of these men in the work itself, and I have 
seen what kind of men they are. But we may form a judgment of them 
from this circumstance, that no man who has applied himself to 
armorial concerns has ever become illustrious in war; though in all other 
things men have been celebrated for their skill in their respective 
professions. But these men, as it seems, are particularly unfortunate in 
this respect beyond others. For this very same Stesileus, whom you 
beheld together with me exhibiting himself in so great a crowd, I have 
seen truly displaying himself elsewhere, in a far better manner, though 
unwillingly. For when the ship he was in attacked a merchantman, he 
fought with a spear headed with a scythe that his arms might be as 
different as himself was from the rest of the combatants. Other 
particulars therefore respecting the man do not deserve to be related; but 
the success of this stratagem of heading a spear with a scythe must not 
be passed over in silence: for while he was fighting, his scythe became 
entangled in the tackling of the enemy’s ship; Stesileus therefore pulled 
in order to disengage it, but was not able to effect his purpose; and the 
one ship passed by the other. In the meantime he followed the course 
of the ship holding his spear. But when the enemy’s ship steered off, 
and was drawing him in, as he was still holding his spear, he suffered it 
to slip through his hands, till he had only hold of it by the small end. 
The crew of the merchantman laughed and shouted at this circumstance | 
of his being drawn by his spear, and at the figure which he made. At 
length some one having thrown a stone that fell just at his feet, on one 
of the rowers’ seats, he quitted his spear. Then, indeed, those that were 
in the three-banked galley were no longer able to restrain their laughter 
on seeing that spear headed with a scythe hanging from the ship. 
Perhaps therefore, this art may be of some use, as Nicias says; such 
however are the particulars of which I was a spectator. Hence, as I said 
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at first, if it be a discipline, it possesses but little utility; and if it be not, 
but they dissemble who say it is, it is not worth while to endeavour to 
learn it. For it appears to me, that if any coward should think he ought 
to learn this art, acquiring confidence through it, his cowardice would 
become more apparent; but that if a brave man should learn it, in 
consequence of being observed by every one, if he erred but in a small 
degree he must endure great calumnies. For the profession of this 
science is attended with envy; so that unless he surpasses others in virtue 
in a wonderful degree, he who acknowledges that he possesses this 

science cannot avoid becoming ridiculous. Such, O Lysimachus, does 
the pursuit of this discipline appear to me. But it is requisite, and I said 
at first, not to dismiss this Socrates, but to request him to give his 
opinion on this subject. 

Lys. But I indeed request, O Socrates, that you will do so: for it 
appears to me that we want an umpire to decide the difference. Had 
these indeed agreed in opinion, a thing of this kind would have been less 
necessary. But now (for you see that Laches dissents from Nicias) it will 
be well to hear from you to which of the men you give your suffrage. 

Soc. But what, O Lysimachus? If many praise us, will you make use 


of them? 
Lys. What else can any one do, O Socrates? 


Soc. And will you also, O Melesias, act in this manner? And if it 
were necessary for you to consult about exercise for your son, would 
you rather be persuaded by the many, than by one who had learned 
under a skilful master, and who had exercised himself? 

MEL. It is fit, Socrates, I should be persuaded by the latter. 

SOC. You would rather, therefore, be persuaded by him than by us 
four? 

MEL. Perhaps so. 


Soc. For it is necessary, I think, to judge by science, and not be 
multitude, if a man intends to judge well. 
MEL. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Now, therefore, it is necessary to consider this very thing in the 
first place, viz. whether any one of us is an artist, in the thing about 
which we consult, or not. And if any of us is, we should be persuaded 
by him being one, dismissing the rest. But if no one of us is an artist 
in this particular, we must seek after some other person. Or, do you 
and Lysimachus think that this is an affair of small consequence, and 
that it is not concerning that which is the greatest of all your 
possessions? For the government of the whole paternal house will be 
according as the children are worthy, or the contrary. 


MEL. You speak the truth. 

SOC. It is necessary, therefore, to pay much attention to this subject. 

MEL. Certainly. 

Soc. How then should we consider that which I just now mentioned, 
if we wished to find which of us is most expert in contest? Should we 
not consult him who has learned and studied this art of contending, and 
who had been instructed in it by good masters? 

MEL. To me it appears that we should. 

Soc. Should we not, therefore, prior to this, consider what this thing 
is in which we seek for masters? 

MEL. How do you say? 

Soc. Thus, perhaps, what I say will be more manifest. It does not 
appear to me, to have been acknowledged by us at first what that is 
about which we consult and speculate, in order to know which of us is 
most skilled in it, and has had masters for the sake of this, and which 
of us is not. 

Nic. Did we not, O Socrates, consider about fighting in armour, 
whether it was proper lads should learn it or not? 

Soc. Entirely so, O Nicias: but when any one considers about a 
remedy for the eyes, whether it is proper to apply it or not, whether do 
you think the consultation should then be about the remedy, or about 
the eyes? 

Nic. About the eyes. 

Soc. Hence also, when any one considers about a bridle for a horse, 
whether it should be used or not, and when it should be used, he will 
then consult about the horse, and not about the bridle. 

Nic. True. 

Soc. In one word, therefore, when any one considers a certain thing 
for the sake of something, his consultation will be about that thing for 
the sake of which he speculates, and not about that which he seeks for 
the sake of something else.' 

Nic. Necessarily so. 

SOC. It is necessary, therefore, to consider whether the person whose _ 
advice we ask is skilled in that thing for the sake of which we engage in 
the present inquiry. 

MEL. Certainly. 


' Thus, in the above instance of the bridle and the horse, the horse is that for the 
sake of which a man considers about a bridle; but the bridle is that which is sought for 
the sake of the horse. 
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Soc. Do we not therefore say, that we now inquire concerning 
discipline for the sake of the soul of youth? 


NIC. Yes. 
Soc. Whether, therefore, any one of us is skilled in the art of taking 


care of the soul, and is able to accomplish this employment well, and 
has had good masters in this art himself, must be considered. 


Lac. But what, O Socrates, have you never yet seen some persons 
become more skilful in a certain thing without than with masters? 
Soc. I have, O Laches; whom, however, you would not be willing to 


believe, if they said that they were good artists, unless they could show 
you some excellent production of their art, and not only one but many. 
Nic. What you say 1s true. 


Soc. It is necessary, therefore, O Laches and Nicias, since Lysimachus 
and Melesias have called upon us to consult with them concerning their 
sons, in consequence of being anxious that their souls may become most 
excellent, - I say, it is necessary that we, if we acknowledge that we have 
had masters, should show who they were, they in the first place being 
good masters, and having cultivated the souls of many youths; and in 
the next place, who shall appear to have also instructed us. Or, if any 


one of us shall say that he has had no master, he ought to be able to 
speak of the works which he has performed, and to show what 
Athenians or foreigners, what slaves or freemen, have acknowledged 
themselves to have been benefited by him. But if we can do neither of 
these, we must order them to seek for advice from others, and not 
subject ourselves to the danger of corrupting the sons of other men, and 
thus be exposed to the greatest reproach from those with whom we are 
most familiar. I therefore, O Lysimachus and Melesias, in the first place, 
say concerning myself, that I have had no preceptor of this thing, 
though my desire has always tended to it from my youth. But I am not 
able to give a reward to the sophists, who alone profess themselves to 
be capable of making me a worthy man; and even now I am unable to 
discover this art myself. If, however, Nicias or Laches shall have either 
discovered or learned it, I shall not wonder: for they are richer than I 
am, so that they might learn it from others; and they are at the same 
time older, so that they may now have discovered it. But they appear 
to me to be able to instruct a man: for they never would so intrepidly 


have decided concerning worthy and base pursuits, unless they had 
believed that they had a sufficient knowledge of them. I believe them, 


therefore, as to other things; but I wonder that they differ from each 
other. Hence, as Laches just now ordered that you should not dismiss 


but interrogate me; in like manner I now call upon you not to dismiss 
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Laches and Nicias, but to interrogate them; at the same time telling 
them, that Socrates says he has no knowledge of the thing, and is not 
qualified to judge which of you speaks the truth; for he is neither the 
inventor nor the disciple of any one about things of this kind. But do 
you, O Laches and Nicias, tell us what man you have met with most 
skilled in the education of youth; and whether you know these things 
in consequence of having learnt them from some one, or from having 
discovered them yourselves. And, if you have learnt them, tell us who 
= was your master, and who those are that are similar artists; that if the 
affairs of the city should not afford you leisure sufficient to attend to us, 
we may go to those masters, and may persuade them, either by gifts or 
caresses, or both, to take care of our children and yours, that they may 
not, through becoming depraved characters, be a disgrace to their 
ancestors. But if you yourselves discovered this art, give us instances of 
those who by your care have, from being depraved, become worthy 
characters. For if you now begin to give instruction for the first time, 
it 1s requisite to consider that you will be exposed to the danger, not of 
making trial in Car,‘ but upon your sons, and the sons of your friends, 
and, in short, according to the proverb, that you will teach a potter? in 
atub. Tell us, then, what you can do, and what not. Inquire these 
things of them, O Lysimachus, and do not dismiss the men till they 
have answered. 

Lys. Socrates, my friends, appears to me to speak well; wherefore, O 
Nicias and Laches, consider whether it will be agreeable to you to be 
interrogated about, and reply to such like particulars. For to me and 
Melesias here, it will certainly be very agreeable, if you are willing to 
discuss all that Socrates may ask. For I said from the first, that we 
called upon you for advice, because we thought that you would pay 
attention to these things in a becoming manner, and because your sons, 
as well as ours, are now nearly arrived at that age in which they ought 
to be instructed. If, therefore, it makes no difference to you, speak and 
consider the affair in common with Socrates, giving and receiving 
arguments from each other: for this was well said by him, that we are 
now consulting about the most important of our concerns. See, ` 
therefore, whether it appears to you that this ought to be done. 


' This is said of those that engage in perilous concerns, and in the affairs of others, 
when they are attended with danger. 


* See this explained in a note on the Gorgias (TTS. vol. XII, p.406.] 
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Nic. O Lysimachus, you seem to me to know Socrates only from his 
father, and not to have associated with him; unless, perhaps, when he 
was a boy, you may have met with him in public assemblies following 
his father, or in a temple, or some other convention of the people; but 
it is evident that you never had any correspondence with him since he 
came to be a man. 

Lys. Why do you say this, O Nicias? 

Nic. You seem to me not to know that whoever draws near to 
Socrates by discourse, as if by family alliance, and converses with him, 
although he may begin to discourse about something else, will not cease 
to be led about by his arguments, tll he falls on the necessity of giving 
an account of his present mode of life, and the manner in which his past 
life has been spent. And when he has fallen on this necessity, Socrates 
will not dismiss him till he has well and properly examined all these 
particulars. But I am accustomed to his manner, and I know that it is 
necessary to suffer these things from him; and I also well know that I 
must suffer them now: for I rejoice, O Lysimachus, to draw near to the 
man; and I think it is no bad thing to be reminded that we have acted 
or shall act in an improper manner. But, indeed, he who is not averse 
to this must necessarily be more cautious in future, being willing and 
thinking it worth while, according to the saying of Solon, to learn as 
long as he lives, and not expecting that age, when it comes, will bring 
intellect along with it. To me, therefore, it is neither unusual nor 
unpleasant to be examined by Socrates; but, indeed, I have nearly for 
some time perceived that our discourse, as Socrates is present, would not 
be about the lads, but about ourselves. As I said, therefore, as to myself 
nothing hinders me from discoursing with Socrates in whatever manner 
he pleases. But see how Laches here is disposed about a thing of this 
kind. 

Lac. The manner in which I am affected, O Nicias, with respect to 
discourse, is simple, or, if you will, is not simple, but double: for to 
some one I may appear to be a philologist, and not a misologist. For 
when I hear a man discoursing concerning virtue, or concerning a 
certain wisdom, he being one who 1s truly a man, and worthy the 
arguments which he uses, I rejoice transcendently, contemplating at the 
same time him who speaks and what is said, how they fit and harmonize 
with each other. And, indeed, such a man appears to me to be a 
musician, and one who produces the most beautiful harmony; not that 
he is harmonized according to the melody of the lyre, or instruments of 
sport; but in reality he attunes his life. Such a one too lives in concord 
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with himself both in words and deeds, not indeed according to the 
Ionic,‘ or Phrygian, or Lydian harmony, but according to the Dorian, 
which is alone the Grecian harmony. Such a man, therefore, when he 
speaks, causes me to rejoice, and to seem to be a lover of words, with 
such avidity do I receive what he says. But he who acts in a manner 
contrary to this man pains me, and by how much the better he appears 
to speak, by so much the more does he make me seem to be a hater of 
words. I have not yet, indeed, had any experience of the words of 
Socrates; but of his works, as it seems, I formerly have; and there | 
found him a man worthy of beautiful assertions and of all liberty of 
speech. If, therefore, he is such a man, I will consult him, and most 
willingly shall I be interrogated by, and not be averse to learn from him. 
I also assent to the saying of Solon, with the addition only of one thing: 
for I wish to learn as I grow old, but from the worthy alone. Let this 
then be granted to me that he is a worthy preceptor, lest while I learn 
unpleasantly, I should appear to be indocile. For it is with me a thing 
of no consequence, if he who teaches me should be younger than I am, 
or should not yet be renowned, and the like. I announce to you, 
therefore, O Socrates, that you may confute and teach me whatever you 
please: for I am favourably disposed towards you from that day, in 
which you were my companion in danger, and in which you gave such 
a specimen of your virtue, as it became a just man to give. Say therefore 
whatever you please, and pay no attention to our age. 

SOc. We cannot then accuse you, as it seems, that you are not ready 
jointly to consult and investigate with us. 

Lys. This is our business, Socrates; for I regard you as one of us. 
Consider, therefore, instead of me, for the sake of the youths, what we 
ought to inquire of them, and consult by conversing with them. For I 
have forgotten many things, through my age, which I had intended to 
ask them; and again, I do not very well remember what I hear, if any 
other conversation intervenes. Do you therefore speak about, and 
discuss among yourselves, the things which we have proposed to be 
investigated; and when I have heard what you have to say, I will do, 
together with Melesias here, whatever shall appear to you proper to be © 
done. 


' The Ionic harmony was effeminate and soft; the Lydian was doleful and adapted 
to lamentation; the Phrygian vehement, and capable of producing ecstasy, and on this 
account Proclus [see TTS vol. [X, p.253] informs us that it was used in the mysteries; 
and the Dorian was grave and masculine, and on this account was preferred by Plato to 


all the rest. See the third book of the Republic.”™ 
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Soc. O Nicias and Laches, we must obey Lysimachus and Melesias. 
The things then which we just now endeavoured to consider, viz. who 
were our masters in a discipline of this kind, or what other persons we 
had made better, it will not perhaps be improper to investigate among 
ourselves. But I think that such a consideration as this tends to the same 
thing; or nearly it will be something which rather flows as from a 
principle. For if we have a scientific knowledge of any thing, which 
when communicated to another renders him better, and if we are also 
able to communicate it to another, it 1s evident that we know the thing 
itself, and also how it may be acquired in the easiest and best manner. 
Perhaps you do not understand what I say, but thus you will easily 
comprehend my meaning. If we know that sight, when present to the 
eyes, makes those eyes to which it is present better, and if besides this 
we have the power of making it present to the eyes, it is evident that we 
know what the sight is, and can inform him who consults us for this 
purpose how it may be acquired in the easiest and best manner. For if 
we have no knowledge of this very thing, what the sight is, or what the 
hearing is, we cannot be counsellors or physicians worthy of any regard, 
either about the eyes or the ears, with respect to the manner in which 
either the hearing or the sight may be most beautifully obtained. 

Lys. You speak the truth, O Socrates. 

Soc. Do not therefore these persons, O Laches, now call upon us to 
consult with them after what manner virtue, being present to the souls 
of their sons, may render them better? 

Lac. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, essentially necessary to know this, what 
virtue is? For if we are entirely ignorant what virtue is, how can we 
become advisers to any one, so as that he may be able to acquire it in 
the most beautiful manner? 

Lac. By no means can we, as it appears to me, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we say then, O Laches, that we know what virtue is? 

Lac. We shall certainly say so. 

Soc. If, therefore, we know, cannot we also tell what it is? 

Lac. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. We will not, therefore, O best of men, immediately speculate 
concerning the whole of virtue (for that perhaps would be a very 
laborious work); but let us first see with respect to a certain part of it, 
if we are sufhciently able to know it, and thus, as it is probable, the 
speculation will be easy to us. 

LAC. Let us do so, Socrates, since it is agreeable to you. 
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Soc. Which of the parts of virtue then shall we select? Is it not 
evident that it must be this, to which the discipline of arms appears to 
tend? But it appears to the many to tend to fortitude. Or does it not? 

Lac. And very much does it appear so. 

Soc. In the first place, therefore, O Laches, let us endeavour to say 
what fortitude is; and in the next place let us after this consider how it 
may be acquired by youth, so far as it is possible for it to be acquired 
by studies and disciplines. But endeavour to say what fortitude is. 

Lac. By Jupiter, Socrates, it is not difficult to say what it is. For if 
any one is willing, keeping in his rank, to oppose the enemy, and does 
not fly, I well know that he will be a brave man. 

Soc. You speak well, O Laches; but perhaps I, from not speaking 
clearly, am the cause of my perceiving that you do not answer that 
which I asked, but something else. 

Lac. Why do you say this, Socrates? 

Soc. I will tell you, if I am able. A brave man, as you say, ts one 
who, keeping in his rank, fights the enemy. 

LAC. So I say. 

Soc. And I also. But is not he likewise a brave man, who flying and 
not keeping in his rank fights the enemy? 

LAC. How flying? 

SOC. Just as the Scythians are said to fight no less flying than 
pursuing. And Homer, praising the horses of Æneas, says, 


Swiftly they every where pursue and fly. 


And for this very thing he praises Æneas himself, viz. for his being 
skilled in flying, and says, that he was expert in retreating. 

LAC. And very properly, Socrates: for he there speaks concerning 
chariots; but you speak concerning the horse of the Scythians. For their 
cavalry fight in this manner; but the infantry of Greece fight as I said. 

SOC. Except perhaps the Lacedemonians, O Laches. For they say 
that the Lacedzemonians, in the battle of Platæa, when they were 
engaged with the Gerrophori,’ were not willing to fight standing their 
ground against them, but fled; but that after the ranks of the Persians — 
were broken, they rallied and fought like cavalry, and thus became 
conquerors in that battle. 

Lac. You speak the truth. 

Soc. On this account, therefore, I said that I was the cause that you 
did not answer well, because I did not interrogate you well. For | 


' These were Persian troops armed with bucklers of willows. 
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wished to ask you not only concerning those who are brave in the 
infantry, but also concerning those who are brave in the cavalry, and in 
all the forms of war; and not only concerning those that are brave in 
battle, but also concerning those that are brave in dangers on the sea, - 
in diseases, - in poverty, - and in political affairs: and again, not only 
concerning those who are brave in pains or fears, but also concerning 
those who are powerful in contending against desires or pleasures, both 
by standing their attacks, or retreating from them: for some men, O 
Laches, are also brave in things of this kind. 

Lac. And very much so, O Socrates. 

Soc. All these, therefore, are brave; but some of them possess 
fortitude in pleasures, others in pains, others in desires, and others in 
fears; and others, I think, possess timidity in these very same things. 

Lac. Entirely so. 

Soc. What then each of these ts, this is the thing which I ask. Again, 
therefore, endeavour to tell me, in the first place, what fortitude is 
which is the same in all these. Or do you not yet understand what I 
say? 

Lac. Not very much. 

Soc. But I say, just as if I should ask what swiftness is, which is 
present with us in running, in playing on the harp, in speaking, in 
learning, and in many other things. For we nearly possess it in such 
things as the following, which it is worth while to mention, viz. either 
in the actions of the hands or feet, or mouth and voice, or in those of 
the dianoétic part. Or do not you also say so? 

Lac. Entirely so. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one should ask me, O Socrates, What do you 
call this thing which you denominate swiftness in all things? I should 
say to him, that I call that power swiftness which accomplishes many 
things in a short time, about the voice, and about the course, and about 
all other things. 

Lac. And you would say rightly. 

Soc. Do you also endeavour, O Laches, thus to define fortitude, and 
tell us what that power is which is the same in pleasure and in pain, and 


in all the above-mentioned cases, and which in all these is called 


fortitude. 

LAC. It appears, therefore, to me to be a certain endurance of the soul, 
if it is necessary to speak of that which accords with fortitude in all 
things. 

Soc. But this indeed is necessary, if we are to reply to the question 
that was asked us. This therefore appears to me, that you do not 


consider every kind of endurance to be fortitude. But I infer this from 
hence: for I nearly know, O Laches, that you think fortitude to be 
among the number of things which are very beautiful. 

LAC. I do indeed, and I also think that it ranks among things the most 
beautiful. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that endurance which subsists in conjunction 
with prudence beautiful and good? 

Lac. Entirely so. 

Soc. But what of that endurance which subsists with folly? Is it not 
on the contrary bad and pernicious? 

LAC. Yes. 

Soc. Do you then say that a thing of this kind is beautiful, though it 
is bad and pernicious? 

LAC. This would not be just, O Socrates. 

Soc. You do not, therefore, acknowledge such an endurance as this 
to be fortitude, since it is not beautiful; but fortitude is beautiful. 

Lac. That is true. 

Soc. Prudent endurance, therefore, according to your assertion, will 
be fortitude. 

LAC. So it seems. 

Soc. Let us see then in what this endurance is prudent; or whether 
it is prudent in all things both great and small. Thus, for instance, if 
some one endures to spend his money prudently, knowing that he shall 
be enriched by thus spending it, would you call him a brave man? 

LAC. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. And if some one, being a physician, had a son or some other 
patient ill with an inflammation in his breast, and this patient should 
request him to give him something to eat or drink, but the physician 
should inflexibly persist in denying his request, would you call this 
endurance fortitude. 

Lac. I should not. 

Soc. But in war; here is a man of endurance who 1s willing to fight; 
and he prudently reasons with himself, that others will give him 
assistance, and that he fights against those who are fewer and more ` 
despicable than those of his own party, and still further that he has the 
advantage of the ground: will you say that this man, enduring with such 
like prudence and advantage, is braver than him in the contrary army 
who is willing to stand his ground and endure? 

LAC. The man in the contrary army, O Socrates, appears to me to be 
the braver. 
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Soc. And yet the endurance of the one is more imprudent than that 
of the other. 

Lac. That is true. 

Soc. Will you, therefore, say that a man who endures in an equestrian 
contest with equestrian science, is less brave than him who endures 
without science. 

LAC. To me it appears that he ıs. 

Soc. And will you also say the same of a slinger, or an archer, or of 
any other who endures in any other art? 

Lac. Entirely so. 

Soc. And with respect to such as are willing to descend into a well, 
and there to endure swimming in it, though they are not skilled in this 
employment, or in any thing else of this kind, - will you say that such 
men are braver than those that are skilled in these things? 

LAC. What else can one say, O Socrates? 

Soc. Nothing, if he thinks so. 

LAC. But IJ, indeed, do think so. 

Soc. And yet, O Laches, such men encounter danger, and endure 
more imprudently than those who do this in conjunction with art. 

LAC. So it appears. 

Soc. Did not, therefore, base and imprudent boldness and endurance 
appear to us to be noxious in our former conclusions. 

Lac. Entirely so. 

SOC. But fortitude was acknowledged by us to be something beautiful. 

Lac. It was acknowledged. 

Soc. But now again we say that that base and imprudent endurance 
is fortitude. 

LAC. Sot it appears. 

Soc. Do we therefore appear to you to speak well? 

LAC. By Jupiter, Socrates, to me we do not. 

Soc. In your own language, therefore, O Laches, you and I are not 
Dorically harmonized: for our works do not accord with our words. 
For some one, as it seems, may say that we participate of fortitude in 
our deeds; but not, as I think, in our words, if he should hear us now 
discoursing. 

LAC. You speak most truly. 

Soc. What then? Does it appear to you to be beautiful that we 
should be in this condition? 

LAC. By no means. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we should yield our assent to 
what we said? 


LAC. To what assertion of ours do you allude? 

Soc. To that which ordered us to endure. If you are willing, 
therefore, let us persevere in our inquiry, and endure, lest fortitude itself 
should deride us for not bravely investigating what it is; if, indeed, 
endurance itself is often fortitude. 

Lac. I, indeed, O Socrates, am ready to stand my ground, though I 
am unaccustomed to such like conferences. But a certain pertinacity 
instigates me against what has been said, and I am in reality indignant 
that I am so incapable of telling my conceptions. For I seem to myself 
to know what fortitude is; but I know not how it just now fled from 
me, so that I cannot comprehend in words and say what 1t 1s. 

Soc. But a good huntsman, my friend, ought to run after the beast he 
hunts, and not remit his pursuit. 

LAC. By all means he ought. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we call Nicias also to this 
hunting, that we may try if he is in any respect more sagacious than us? 

Lac. I am willing: for why should I not? 

SOC. Come then, O Nicias, gratify your friends, and assist them in 
their doubts in this conference, if you possess any power; for you see 
how we are embarrassed. Do you, therefore, tell us what you think 
fortitude is, free us from this doubt, and confirm by argument what you 
conceive it to be. 

Nic. You have appeared to me, for some time past, Socrates, not to 
have well defined fortitude; for you make no use of that which I have 
heard you so well assert. 

Soc. What is that, O Nicias? 

Nic. I have often heard you assert that every one of us 1s good with 
respect to those things in which he is wise, but bad with respect to those 
of which he ts ignorant. 

SOc. By Jupiter, what you say is true, O Nicias. 

Nic. If, therefore, a man is a good man, he is clearly a wise man. 

Soc. Do you hear, O Laches? 

Lac. I do, but I do not very much understand what he says. 

SOc. But I seem to understand him, and he appears to me to call 
fortitude a certain wisdom. 

Lac. What kind of wisdom, O Socrates? 

Soc. Will you not therefore inquire this of him? 

Lac. I will. 

Soc. Come then, O Nicias, tell him what kind of wisdom fortitude 
will be according to you: for it is not that which belongs to the pipe. 

Nic. By no means. 
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Soc. Nor yet that which belongs to the harp. 

Nic. It is not. 

Soc. But what is it then, or of what is it the science? 

LAC. You very rightly interrogate him, Socrates; and let him tell us 
what wisdom it is. 

Nic. I say then, O Laches, that it is the science of things dreadful and 
daring, both in war and in all other things. 

LAC. How absurdly he speaks, Socrates! 

Soc. Looking to what do you say this, O Laches? 

Lac. To what? Why wisdom is separate from fortitude. 

Soc. Nicias does not say so. 

Lac. He does not, by Jupiter; and therefore he raves. 

Soc. Let us therefore teach and not revile him. 

Nic. He does not revile me; but it seems to me, O Socrates, that 
Laches is desirous that I also may appear to say nothing, because this 
was just now the case with him. 

Lac. Entirely so, O Nicias; and I will endeavour to evince this: for 
you say nothing. Without going any further, in diseases do not 
physicians know things that are dreadful? Or do brave men appear to 
you to know this? Or do you call physicians brave men? 

Nic. By no means. 

Lac. Neither do you give that name, I think, to husbandmen, though 
they know things that are dreadful in agriculture; and all other artificers 
know things that are dreadful and daring in their own arts, and yet they 
are not in any respect the more brave for this. 

Soc. What does Laches, O Nicias, appear to you to say? for he 
certainly appears to say something. 

Nic. He does indeed say something, and yet not what is true. 

Soc. How so? 

Nic. Because he thinks that physicians know something more about 
the sick than the being able to say that a thing is healthful or 
unhealthful; but they alone know this. But whether to be well is a 
thing dreadful to any one rather to be ill; do you think, O Laches, that 
physicians have any knowledge of this? Or do you not think that it is 
better to many for them not to recover from disease than to recover? 
For tell me this: Do you say that it is better to all men to live, and that 
it is not more advantageous to many to die? 

Lac. I do say this. 

Nic. To those, therefore, to whom it 1s advantageous to die, do you 
think the same things are dreadful, as to those to whom it is better to 
live? 
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Lac. Not I. 

Nic. But do you allow that physicians know this, or that it is known 
by any other artificer than the man who is skilled in things dreadful, 
and whom I call a brave man? 

Soc. Do you understand, O Laches, what he says? 

Lac. I do; and I perceive that he calls prophets brave men: for who 
else knows to whom it is better to live than to die? And I ask you, O 
Nicias, whether you acknowledge yourself to be a prophet, or to be 
neither a prophet nor a brave man? 

Nic. But what? Do you think it belongs to a prophet to know things 
dreadful and daring? 

Lac. I do; for to whom else does it belong? 

Nic. Much more, O best of men, to him of whom I speak; since it 1s 
necessary that a prophet should only know the signs of future events, 
whether they portend death to any one, or disease, or the loss of riches, 
or victory, or the being vanquished in battle or in any other contest. 
But, why does it rather belong to a prophet, than any other, to judge for 
whom it is better to suffer or not suffer any one of these things? 

LAC. I do not understand, Socrates, what he means to say: for he does 
not render it manifest that it is either a prophet, or a physician, or any 
other person, whom he calls brave, unless he says that this brave person 
is a certain god. Nicias, therefore, appears to me to be unwilling 
ingenuously to confess that he says nothing, but he is rolled upwards 
and downwards, concealing his perplexity; though you and I might have 
been similarly rolled, if we had wished not to appear to contradict 
ourselves. If, indeed, we were pleading in a court of justice, it might be 
reasonable to act in this manner; but now in such a conference as this, 
why should any one vainly adorn himself with empty words? 

SOc. For no reason, as it appears to me, O Laches. But let us see; 
perhaps Nicias thinks that he says something to the purpose, and does 
not assert these things merely for the sake of speaking. Let us, 
therefore, inquire of him more clearly what he means; and if it shall 


appear that he says any thing pertinent, let us assent to him; if not, we _ 


will teach him better. 

Lac. Do you, therefore, O Socrates, if you will, ask him; for I have 
interrogated him sufficiently. 

Soc. Nothing will hinder me: for the interrogation will be in 
common to me and you. 

LAC. Entirely so. 
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Soc. Tell me then, O Nicias, (for I and Laches unite in this question,) 
Do you say that fortitude is rather the science of things dreadful and 
daring, than of any thing else? 

Nic. I do. 


Soc. But it is not the province of every man to know this, since 
neither a physician nor a prophet possesses this knowledge; nor will a 
man be brave, unless he acquires this science. Do you not say so? 


Nic. Ido. 
Soc. But it is not the province of every man to know this, since 


neither a physician nor a prophet possesses this knowledge; nor will a 
man be brave, unless he acquires this science. Do you not say so? 


Nic. I do. 
Soc. According to the proverb, therefore, in reality, every hog does 


not know this, nor will every hog be valiant. 
Nic. It does not appear to me that it will. 


Soc. It is evident, therefore, O Nicias, that neither do you believe 
that the Crommyonian sow was brave. But I do not say this in jest: for 
I think it is necessary that he who asserts these things should admit that 
no brute is brave; nor ought he to grant that any wild beast is so wise, 
that what few men know through the difficulty of acquiring knowledge, 
that a lion, or a leopard, or a certain boar knows. But he who defines 
fortitude, as you have done, must necessarily say that a lion and a stag, 
a bull and an ape, are similarly formed by nature with respect to 
fortitude. 

LAC. By the gods, Socrates, you speak well: and in reality inform us, 
O Nicias, whether you say that these wild beasts, which we all of us 
acknowledge to be brave, are wiser than we are, or, contrary to the 


opinion of all men, will you dare to deny that they are brave? 


Nic. Indeed, Laches, I do not call either a wild beast, or any thing else 
brave, which through ignorance 1s not terrified at things dreadful, but 
is fearless and stupid. Or, do you think, that I call all boys brave, who 
through ignorance fear nothing? But I am of opinion, that the fearless 
is mot the same with the brave. For, I think, that fortitude and 
forethought are to be found in very few; but that confidence and 
boldness, and a privation of fear, together with the want of forethought, 
may be seen in very many men and women, boys and wild beasts. 


That, therefore, which you and the many call fortitude, I call rashness; 
but I call the brave, the prudent and the wise, about whom I now speak. 

LAC. You see, Socrates, how well this man decorates himself, as he 
thinks, with words; but those whom all men acknowledge to be brave 
he endeavours to deprive of this honour. 


Nic. Not I indeed, Laches; but take courage. For I say that you and 
Lammachus' are wise, if you are brave; and that this is also true of 
many others of the Athenians. 

LAC. I say nothing against these things, though I could reply to them, 
lest you should say that I am in reality a slanderer. 

Soc. Nor should you speak against them, O Laches; for you appear 
to me not to have perceived that Nicias here received this wisdom from 
our associate Damon; and Damon 1s very intimate with Prodicus, who 
appears to distinguish appellations of this kind in a manner superior to 
the other sophists. 

Lac. For it rather becomes a sophist, O Socrates, to think highly of 
himself on account of things of this kind, than a man whom the city 
thinks worthy to be its governor. 

Soc. It becomes indeed him, O blessed man, who presides over things 
of the greatest consequence, to participate of the greatest wisdom. But 
it appears to me to be worth while to consider with a view to what 
Nicias thus defines fortitude. 

LAC. Consider this then, Socrates, yourself. 

Soc. I shall do this, O best of men. Do not, however, think that you 
are to be excluded from this conference, but attend and consider what 
is said. 

LAC. Let these things be so if it appears to be proper. 

SOc. But it does appear to be so. And do you, Nicias, tell us again 
from the beginning; for you know that at the beginning of our 
conference we considered fortitude as a part of virtue. 

Nic. Entirely so. 

Soc. Did not you, therefore, also answer, that it was a part of virtue, 
there being likewise other parts, all which are called virtue? 

Nic. For how 1s it possible I should not? 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call the same things the parts of virtue as I 
do? For I, besides fortitude, call temperance and justice, and certain 
other such like things, parts of virtue. And do not you also? 

Nic. Entirely so. 

Soc. Attend then: for these things are granted by us. But let us 
consider concerning things terrible and daring, lest you should form one 
opinion of them, and we another. For we will tell you what we think 
concerning them; and do you, if you do not accord with us, teach us 
better. We then think those things to be dreadful which occasion fear, 


' This Lammachus was general of the Athenians, with Nicias and Alcibiades, in the 
expedition of Sicily, where he was killed. 
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and that those things are daring, or may be dared, which do not 
occasion fear. Neither, however, past nor present evils occasion fear, 
but those which are expected: for fear is the expectation of a future evil. 
Or does it not likewise appear so to you, O Laches? 

LAC. Very much so, Socrates. 


Soc. Do you, therefore, O Nicias, hear our assertions, that things 
dreadful are future evils; but that things which may be dared are future 


goods, or at least are not evils. Do you say this, or something else about 
these things? 

Nic. I say this. 

Soc. But do you call the science of these things fortitude? 


Nic. I do. 
Soc. Let us then still further consider whether a third thing appears 


the same to you as to us. 
Nic. What is that? 
Soc. I will tell you. For it appears to me and Laches, that of 


whatever things there is science, there is not one science of a thing 
which is past, by which we know that it was made, another concerning 
things present, by which we know that they are made, and another 
concerning that which is not yet made, by which we know that it may 
and will be made in the most beautiful manner; but to know all these 
is the province of the same science. Thus, for instance, with respect to 
that which is salubrious at all times, there is no other science than 
medicine, which being one and the same, sees what has been, what is, 
and what will be salubrious. And agriculture subsists in a similar 
manner with respect to things which grow out of the earth. Thus too, 
in warlike concerns, you yourselves can testify that the science of 
commanding an army, provides in the most beautiful manner for other 
things and for what will happen in future. For this art does not think 
it fit that it should be subservient to divination, but preside over it, as 
better knowing things which do and will take place about wars. And 
the law also orders this, not that the diviner shall command the general, 
but that the general shall command the diviner. Shall we assert these 
things, O Laches? 

LAC. We must assert them. 

Soc. But what? Do you agree with us, O Nicias, that it is the 
province of the same science to possess a knowledge of the same things, 
whether they be considered as past, or as present, or as future? 

Nic. I do: for thus it appears to me, O Socrates. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, O best of men, fortitude, as you say, the 


science of things dreadful and daring? 
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Nic. It 1s. 

Soc. But it has been acknowledged that things dreadful are future 
evils, and things daring future goods. 

Nic. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the same science has a knowledge of things past, present, 
and future. 

Nic. It has. 

Soc. Fortitude, therefore, is not only the science of things dreadful 
and daring: for it not only has a knowledge of future goods and evils, 
but also of such as are past and present and in short it surveys all things 
like the other sciences. 

NIC. So it seems. 

Soc. You have, therefore, O Nicias, only defined to us in your 
answer the third part of fortitude, though we asked you what the whole 
of fortitude is. And now, as it seems, according to your assertion, 
fortitude is not only the science of things dreadful and daring, but nearly 
of all good and evil, and in short of all things, from your argument, in 
whatever manner they may subsist. Do you thus determine, or how do 
you say, O Nicias? 

Nic. To me it appears to be so, O Socrates. 

SOC. Does then such a virtue as this appear to you, O blessed man, 
to be deficient in any respect, if it knows all goods, and in what manner 
they have been, are, and will be produced, and in the same manner as 
to evils? And do you think that he is indigent of temperance, or justice, 
or piety, to whom alone it belongs to be cautious with respect to such 
things as are dreadful and such as are not, both concerning gods and 
men; who also knows how to obtain what is good, and to associate in 
a proper manner with others? 

Nic. You appear to me, O Socrates, to say something. 

Soc. That therefore, O Nicias, which is now adduced by you, will 
not be a part of virtue, but all virtue. 

NIC. So it seems. 

SOC. Nevertheless we said that fortitude is one of the parts of virtue. 
Nic. We did say so. 

Soc. But that which is now said does not appear to be a part of 
virtue. 

Nic. It does not. 

Soc. We have not, therefore, O Nicias, discovered what fortitude is. 

Nic. It does not appear that we have. 

Lac. And yet I should have thought, my dear Nicias, that you would 
have discovered it, by your contempt of me when I answered Socrates. 
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And therefore I had very great hope that you would have discovered it 
from the wisdom of Damon. 


Nic. Excellent indeed, O Laches, that you should think it a thing of 
no consequence, that you just now appeared to know nothing about 


fortitude; but should be alone concerned that I also may appear to be as 
ignorant as yourself: and as it seems you are satishied, if I as well as you 
am ignorant of things, of which it becomes him to have a knowledge 
who wishes to be a man of any consequence. You therefore appear to 
me to act in reality after the manner of men, because you do not at all 
look to yourself but to others. I think, however, that I have spoken 
tolerably well on this subject; and if any thing that I have asserted is 
defective, I shall afterwards correct it, and this with the assistance of 


Damon, whom you think proper to deride, though you have never seen 
him. I shall also do this by calling in the aid of others: and when I have 
obtained a firm conviction of these things, I will likewise instruct you 


without envy; for you appear to me to be in very great want of 
instruction. 

LAC. You are indeed wise, O Nicias: but, at the same time, I advise 
Lysimachus here and Melesias to bid farewell to you and me concerning 
the education of youth; but not to dismiss this Socrates, as I said from 
the first: for I would thus act, if my children were of a proper age. 

Nic. I also grant you, that if Socrates is willing to take the lads under 
his care, no other person should be sought after. Indeed, I should most 
gladly send Niceratus to him, if he were willing; but when I say any 
thing to him on this subject, he recommends others to me, and is 
unwilling to undertake this office himself. But see, O Lysimachus, 
whether Socrates will more willingly comply with your request. 

Lys. It is yust, O Nicias, since I also am willing to do many things for 
him, which I should not be very willing to do for many others. What 


then do you say, O Socrates? Will you comply with our request, and 
will you take charge of these lads, so that they may become most 
excellent characters? 

Soc. It would certainly be a dreadful thing, O Lysimachus, not to be 
willing to endeavour that they may become most worthy. If, therefore, 
in the preceding conference, I have appeared to be skilful, but the other 
persons of the dialogue not, it will be just to call me especially to this 
employment; but now, since we are all similarly involved in doubt, 
which of us ought to be preferred? To me indeed it seems that no one 
of us should have the preference. And since this is the case, consider 
whether I appear to advise you rightly: for I say it is requisite, O men, 
(since our conference is only among ourselves,) that we should all of us 


in common inquire, in the first place, after the best master for ourselves, 
for we stand in need of one; and in the next place for these lads, sparing 
neither money nor any thing else; but I shall not advise our continuing 
in the condition in which we now are. And if any one should deride us 
for applying to teachers at these years, it appears to me that it will be 
proper to adduce Homer,’ who says, 


"Shame ill-accompanies a man in need." 


We therefore, bidding farewell to reproach, will pay attention in 
common to ourselves and the lads. 

Lys. What you say, Socrates, pleases me; and by how much the older 
I am, by so much the more readily shall I desire to learn together with 
the youths. Do then as you have said: come to-morrow morning early 
to my house without fail, that we may consult about these very things: 
for it is now time that we should dissolve this conference. 

Soc. I will do these things, O Lysimachus; and, if it please God, I will 
be with you to-morrow morning. 


' In the 17th book of the Odyssey [xvu, 347]. 
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When Socrates, says Ficinus, disputes with the sophists and their 
followers, he confutes false opinions, and signifies, rather than teaches, 
such as are true. This is evident from the Euthydemus, Protagoras, Meno, 
Hippias, Euthyphro, and Lysis. But where he discourses with his disciples, 


and those who were anxious to be instructed, he unfolds and teaches, as 
is evident from many of the preceding dialogues. In this Dialogue, 


therefore, in which he disputes concerning friendship among the disciples 
of the sophists, he is rather studious of confuting false opinions than of 


- demonstrating such as are true. 

But, that we may take a cursory view of the contents of the Lysis, in the 
first place, Socrates reproves those who pervert the power of love, and, 
under the pretext of friendship, are subservient to base lust. In the 
second place, he admonishes those who, looking no higher than corporeal 
beauty, think themselves worthy to be beloved for this alone. And, in 
the last place, he indicates to the sagacious a certain path by which 
friendship may be investigated and discovered. Again, while Socrates 
ironically derides Hippothales and Ctesippus, he signifies that they were 
captivated by base love. And, while in their presence he prepares youth 
for moral discipline, he admonishes lovers how they should live together, 
and what kind of attachment they should entertain for each other. 
Having instructed lovers in the second part of the Dialogue, he instructs 
those that are the objects of love; and, by a long series of induction, 
teaches that wisdom and prudence ought to be explored by friends, which 
compose the true beauty of the soul, and not the shadowy form of this 
fleeting body. In the third place, he confutes, and first the opinion of 
Solon, who said that those who are beloved are friends; for these often 
hate their lovers. He adds, that neither are lovers only friends, because 
these are frequently the objects of hatred. And here he concludes that 
reciprocal benevolence should be called friendship. In the next place, he 
reproves Empedocles, who was of opinion that any kind of similitude is 
sufficient to produce friendship. This, however, the similitude of many 
arts shows to be false, which more frequently generates envy and hatred 
than friendship. In the last place, the assertion of Hesiod and Heraclitus 
is adduced, that dissimilars are friendly to each other. - That they are 
not, however, appears from this, that hatred and love, since they are 
dissimilars, will not be friendly, nor will a just and an unjust man; and of 


others in a similar manner. And, if it should be said that sometimes a 
thing desires that which is dissimilar to itself, as that which is dry, 


moisture, or that which is hot, the cold, the answer is, that it does not in 
this case love its contrary, but seeks after a restitution of itself from a 
contrary. For that which is preternaturally hot is reduced through cold 


to its proper temperament; so that it does not love cold, but through it 
desires a temperament accommodated to its nature. 

Having confuted these assertions, Socrates, as if prophesying, introduces 
a certain opinion as his own, and says that there appear to him to be 
three genera of things, the good, the evil, and that which 1s neither good 
nor evil. But the evil, on account of diversity, cannot be a friend to the 
good, and the evil, through injustice, are injured by the evil. These, 
therefore, cannot be mutually friends. It is likewise impossible for him 
who is neither good nor evil to love the evil; for evil, since it is noxious, 
is always attended with hatred. It remains, therefore, that friendship must 
subsist between the good and the good, and between that which 1s 
neither, and the good. But here certain objections arise which Socrates 
openly introduces, but the solutions of which he occultly indicates. In 
the first place, the good is similar to the good; but it was said, in 
opposition to the opinion of Empedocles, that similars are not friendly 
to each other. It must, however, be observed, that it was not asserted 
that similars are by no means friendly; but it was denied that every kind 
of similitude is sufficient to the production of friendship. Again, when, 
in the second place, it is objected that the good man is sufhcient to 
himself, that on this account he does not desire another, is without love, 
and therefore is not the friend of the good; - it must be observed that this 
absurdity does not follow from the doctrine of Plato, but from the 
assertions of Empedocles and Heraclitus superficially considered, in which 
the desire of love is not apparently distinguished from friendship. And 
as desire is a want, for it always tends to something unpossessed, it 
follows, from this doctrine, that friendship is always attended with desire. 
To admit this, however, would be to confound friendship with love. But, 
according to Plato, they are different, because they are directed to 
different ends: for friendship tends to the good, and love to the beautiful. 

In short, friendship, considered with relation to man, is a union among 
worthy characters, arising from a similitude of disposition and pursuits. 
Love also is a union between the lover and the beloved; but it differs 
from the union of friendship in this, that the former is inseparable from 
indigence, from which likewise it originates; while, on the other hand, the 
latter arises from plenitude, with which it is constantly attended in 
proportion to the perfection which it possesses. In the friendships, 
indeed, of the most worthy men, this union is not without desire, and is 
consequently accompanied with want; but this is because the object of 
friendship is not in this case the highest good. Hence friendship with 
divinity is the only union in which a perfect plenitude is produced, desire 
dies, and indigence is unknown. 

The character of this Dialogue, like that of the Thectetus, is mateutic, 
and the conceptions here, of which Socrates is the midwife, as well as 
there, are abortive. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES CTESIPPUS' 
HIPPOTHALES MENEXENUS 
AND LYSIS 


On going from the Academy, in a straight line to the Lyceum, which 
is indeed out of the walls, but close to them, when I arrived at the gate, 
where there is the fountain Panopis, I met with Hippothales the son of 
Hieronymus, and Ctesippus Pzanzus, and other young men who were 
assembled together with these. And Hiuppothales, on seeing me 
approaching, O Socrates, says he, whither are you going, and whence do 
you come? - I replied, I came from the Academy, and am going in a 
direct road to the Lyceum. - But will you not come to us, says he? For 
it is worth while. - I replied, Whither do you wish me to go, and to 
whom among you? - Hither, says he, showing me a certain enclosure, 
and an open gate, opposite to the wall. Here we, and many other very 
worthy persons, pass away our time. - I then asked him, What is this 
place, and what do you employ yourselves about? - It is a Palzstra, says 
he, newly built: but we spend our time for the most part in discourse, 
which we shall gladly communicate to you. - You do well, said I. But 
who is the preceptor in that place? - Your associate and encomiast, says 
he, Miccus. - By Jupiter, said I, he is not a vulgar man, but a sufficiently 
great sophist. - Are you willing therefore, says he, to follow me, that 
you may see those that are assembled in that place? - But I should first 
of all gladly hear for what purpose I am to enter, and who that beautiful 
person is. - To some of us, says he, Socrates, he does not appear to be 
beautiful. - But what does he appear to you to be, O Hippothales? Tell 


t Ctesippus was a son of Chabrias the Athenian general. After his father’s death he 
was received into the house of Phocion, the friend of Chabrias. Phocion in vain 
attempted to correct his natural foibles and extravagancies. - Plut. in Phoc. 


me this. - But he being thus interrogated, blushed. - And I said, O 
Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, you need no longer inform me 
whether you love or not: for I know that you not only love, but that 
you are far advanced in love. For, with respect to other things, I am 
vile and useless, but divinity has given me the ability of very rapidly 
knowing a lover, and the person beloved. - And on hearing this, he 
blushed in a still greater degree than before. Ctesippus therefore said, 
You are polite, Hippothales, because you blush, and refuse to tell 
Socrates the name of your beloved. But you will do nothing but 
commend him, if Socrates stays only a short time with you. As to our 
ears, Socrates, they are perfectly filled and rendered deaf with the name 
of Lysis: and when Hippothales has drunk largely, it is easy for us to 
think, when we are roused from sleep, that we hear the name of Lysis. 
And the things which he relates concerning him in prose, though dire, 
are not altogether so, except when he robs us of our poems, and other 
writing; and what is still more dire, when he sings his loves with a 
wonderful voice, which we are under the necessity of enduring to hear. 
But now being asked by you, he blushes. - This youth then, it seems, 
I said, 1s Lysis. But I conjecture this; for I do not know it, from having 
heard his name. - They very seldom, says he, call him by his own 
name, but he is yet called by the name of his father, because he is a man 
very much known. But I well know, that you are far from being 
unacquainted with the form of the youth: for he may be sufficiently 
known from this alone. - I then said, Tell me whose son he is? - He ts 
the son of Democrates, says he, who is the eldest son of Æxoneus. - Be 
it so then, said I, O Hippothales, that you have found this generous and 
juvenile love. But come, evince to me the things which you have shown 
to these persons, that I may see whether you know what a lover ought 
to say respecting the objects of his love, either to himself or to others. 
- Do you examine, says he, Socrates, any thing that he asserts? But do 
you deny that you love him, as he says? - I do not, said he. But I affirm 
that I do not compose any thing, either in prose or verse, with a view 
to my amours. - He is not well, says Ctesippus, but is delirious and 
insane. - Upon this, I said, O Hippothales, I neither request to hear any 
verses, nor any song, which you may have composed on the young man, 
but I desire to become acquainted with your thoughts, that I may know 
in what manner you conduct yourself in your amours. - Ctesippus here, 
says he, will tell you: for he accurately knows and remembers; since, as 
he says, he has heard me continually talking about him. - Entirely so, 
by the gods, says Ctesippus. Though indeed it is very ridiculous that he 
being a lover, and paying far more attention to the youth than others, 
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should have nothing of his own to say. Would not even a boy say that 
this 1s ridiculous? For what the whole city proclaims about Democrates, 
and Lysis the grandfather of the youth, and about all his ancestors, his 
wealth, his store of horses, his victories in the Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean games, and his contests with four horses, and with one horse, 
these are the very things which he celebrates. And besides these, he 
speaks of things still more common: for he lately related to us, in a 
certain poem, the reception of Hercules as a guest, viz. how an ancestor 
of Democrates and Lysis entertained Hercules on account of his alliance 
to him, through being also the offspring of Jupiter and the daughter of 
the prince of the people; - a circumstance, indeed, which even old 
women sing. He likewise celebrates, Socrates, may other such like 
particulars. And these are the things which he compels us to hear him 
relating and singing. - Upon hearing this, I said, O ridiculous 
Hippothales, before you have vanquished you make and sing an 
encomium on yourself. - But I neither make nor sing these things for 
myself, Socrates, says he. - I replied, You do not think that you do. - 
How do you mean? - These odes, I said, tend to you the most of all 
things. For if you should find a beloved person of this kind, your 


assertions and sons will be an ornament to you, and an encomium on 
yourself as a conqueror, for having made such an acquisition. But if you 
are deceived in this respect, by how much greater the encomiums are 
which you make on your beloved, by so much the more you will appear 
to be deprived of things beautiful and good, and become ridiculous. 
Whoever therefore, my friend, is wise in amatory affairs, will not praise 
his beloved ull he is well acquainted with him, in consequence of being 
fearful of the event. For at the same time it must be observed, that such 
as are beautiful are filled with pride and ostentation when any one 


praises and extols them. Or do you not think this is the case? - He 
replied, I do. - Does it not therefore follow, that by how much the 


more insolent they are, by so much the more difficult it is to catch 
them? - It is likely. - What kind of a hunter, therefore, would he 


appear to you to be, who should drive wild beasts out of their lurking 
places, and increase the difficulty of taking them? - Doubtless, a vile 
one. - And is it not a mark of great unskilfulness, to exasperate men, 
instead of alluring them by discourse and songs? - To me it appears to 
be so. - But consider, O Hippothales, whether you do not render 
yourself obnoxious to all these things through your poesy. Indeed, I 
think you are not willing to acknowledge that a man who injures 
himself in his poems can be a good poet. - I am not, by Jupiter, says he: 
for this would be very absurd. But on account of these things, Socrates, 


I communicate my thoughts to you. And consult with yourself, 
whether you have any thing else to offer, by which it may appear how 
a man by speaking and acting may become acceptable to the objects of 
his love. - This, I replied, is not easy to relate: but if you are willing to 
make Lysis join us in discourse, perhaps I may be able to show you 
what ought to be said to him, instead of those things which they say 
you have asserted and sung. - He replied, there is nothing difficult in 
this. For if you enter this place together with Ctesippus, and sitting 
down discourse, I think that he will join us: for he is remarkably fond, 
Socrates, of hearing others converse. Observe too, that both young men 
and boys are mingled together in this place, as being engaged in 
Mercurial contests. He will therefore come to you: and if he does not, 
since he is familiar with Ctesippus, through Menexenus the cousin of 
Ctesippus, (for he is in the highest degree of intimacy with Menexenus,) 
let him call him, if he does not join us of his own accord. - I replied, 
it is proper to act in this manner: and at the same time, laying hold of 
Ctesippus, I entered the Palzstra, and the others came after us. But on 
entering, we found that the boys were sacrificing, and that the 
particulars pertaining to the victims were nearly finished: but all of them 
were playing at dice, and properly dressed. Many of them, therefore, 
were playing out of the Palzstra in the porch; but some of them in a 
corner of the place, where they put off their clothes, were playing with 
a great multitude of dice, and selecting them from certain little baskets. 
But others stood round these, beholding them; among whom was Lysis, 
who was standing crowned, among the boys and young men, and 
transcending all of them in the beauty of his person. Nor did he alone 
deserve to be heard for his beauty, but because he was worthy and good. 
But we, withdrawing from the crowd, seated ourselves opposite to him: 
for the place where we sat was quiet; and we there entered into 
conversation with each other. Lysis, therefore, turning round, often 
looked at us; and it was evident that he desired to join us; but, in the 
meantime, he hesitated, and was averse to come to us alone. Afterwards 
Menexenus came from the porch, in the midst of the games, and as soon © 
as he saw me and Ctesippus, came and seated himself by us. Lysis, 
therefore, seeing him, followed, and sat down with Menexenus. Others 
likewise came; but Hippothales, after he saw that many were assembled 
in this place, desiring to be concealed, betook himself to a part where he 
thought he should not be seen by Lysis, fearing lest he should be 
offended with him; and, standing in this manner, he heard the discourse. 
And I, beholding Menexenus, said, O son of Demophon, which of you 
is the elder? - He replied, we are not certain. - I then said, Do you 
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therefore contend which of you is the more generous? - Entirely so, 
said he. - And in a similar manner, likewise, which of you is the more 
beautiful? - At this question both of them laughed. - But I said, I do 
not also ask you which of you is the more rich, for you are friends: are 
you not? They replied, entirely so. - The possessions of friends, 
therefore, are said to be common; so that about this you will not, in any 
respect, disagree, if this assertion about friendship is true. - To this they 
assented. - But after this, as I was endeavouring to ask, which of them 
was the more just and wise, a certain person interrupted us, by telling 
Menexenus that he was called by the master of the Gymnasium. But it 
‘appeared to me that he was called by the sacrificer. Menexenus 
therefore left us; and I thus interrogated Lysis: 

Inform me, O Lysis, if your father and your mother very much love 
you? - He replied, entirely so. - Do they not, therefore, wish you to 
be most happy? - Undoubtedly they do. - Does that man appear to you 
to be happy who is in a state of subjection, and who is not permitted to 
do any thing which he desires to do? - By Jupiter, says he, to me he 
does not. - If, therefore, your father and your mother love you, and 
wish that you may be happy, they will certainly, by every possible 
means, endeavour that you may become so. - How is it possible they 
should not, said he. - Do they, therefore, permit you to do what you 
please, and in no respect oppose your desires? - By Jupiter, says he, 
Socrates, they oppose me in very many things. - How do you say? I 
replied. - At the same time that they wish you to be blessed, do they 
prevent you from acting as you please? But answer me this question; If 
you should desire to ride in some one of your father’s chariots, and for 
this purpose should take the reins, when he is going to contend in the 
games, would he not suffer you? or would he prevent you? - By Jupiter, 
says he, he would not suffer me. - But would he not permit some one 
to do this? - There is a certain charioteer who is hired for this purpose 
by my father. - How do you say? Would your father rather suffer a 
mercenary to do what he pleases to the horses than you, and, besides 
this, pay him for so doing? - But what then? says he. - But I think he 
would permit you to drive the yoked mules, and, if you were willing, 
to take the whip and strike them. - Why should he permit me to do 
this? says he. - Why not? said I. Is no one permitted to strike them? - 
Yes, said he, the muleteer, very much so. - Is he a slave, or free-born? 
- A slave. - It seems, therefore, that your parents think more highly of 
a slave than of you who are their son, and commit their affairs to him 
rather than to you, and that they permit him to do what he pleases, but 
do not give this liberty to you. And farther still, answer me this 
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question, Do they suffer you to govern yourself? or neither do they 
permit you to do this? - For how, says he, should they permit mer 
Who then governs you? - The pedagogue, says he. - Does he do this, 
being a slave? - But what then? he is our slave, says he. - But I replied, 
Is it not a dire thing for one who is free-born to be governed by a slave? 
And what does this pedagogue when he governs you do? - He leads me, 
says he, to my master. - And do not these masters also govern you? - 
Certainly, entirely so. - Your father, therefore, voluntarily places over 
you many despots and governors. But when you return home to your 
mother, does she suffer you to do what you please, that you may be 
blessed, either about the wool or the web, when she weaves? For she 
doubtless does not prevent you from touching the two-handed sword, 
or the shuttle, or any other instrument subservient to the working of 
wool. - But he laughing replied, By Jupiter, Socrates, she not only 
prevents me, but beats me if I touch them. - By Hercules, said I, have 
you in any respect injured your father or your mother? - Not I, by 
Jupiter, said he. - On what account then do they in so dire a manner 
prevent you from being happy, and from doing what you please? And 
why every day do they educate you so as to be in subjection to some 
one, and, in one word, do not in the least suffer you to gratify your 
desires? So that, as it seems, neither are such great riches of any 
_ advantage to you (since every one has dominion over them rather than 
you), nor even your body, though it is so noble, but this also 1s fed and 
taken care of by another. But you, O Lysis, have no authority over any 
one, nor do you do any thing that you desire to do. - For I am not yet 
old enough, Socrates, says he. - But see whether it is not this which 
prevents you, O son of Democrates. For thus much I think both your 
father and mother will concede to you, and will not wait till you are 
more advanced in years. I mean, when they wish any thing to be read 
to or written for them, they will, I think, order you to do this the first 
in the house, or will they not? - Entirely so, says he. - Are you 
therefore allowed, in this case, to write which of the letters you please 
first, and which second? And are you allowed to read in the same 
manner? And again, when you take up a lyre, does neither your father — 
nor your mother prevent you from stretching and relaxing the chords 
as much as you please, and from gently touching and striking them with 
the plectrum? or do they prevent you? - They certainly do not. - What 
then is the cause, Lysis, that they do not prevent you in these things, 
but prevent you in those which we just now mentioned? - Because, I 
think, says he, I know the one, but am ignorant of the other. - Be it so, 
I replied, O most excellent youth. Your father, therefore, does not wait 
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for age, to give you permission to do as you please in all things; but on 
whatever day it shall appear to him that you are become more prudent, 
on this day he will permit you to govern yourself, and your own affairs. 
- I think he will, said he. - Be it so, I replied. - But what? Will not a 
neighbour conduct himself towards you in the same manner as your 
father? Whether do you think he will commit to you the government 
of his family, when he is of opinion that you are more skilled in 
oeconomics than himself, or in this case govern it himself? - I think he 
will commit the government of it to me. - But what with respect to the 
Athenians? Do you not think that they will commit to you the 
management of their affairs, when they perceive that you are sufficiently 
wise? - I do. - But what with respect to the great king? Would he 
suffer his eldest son, who will succeed to the government of all Asia, to 
throw into broth whatever he pleases, rather than us, if going to him we 
should convince him that we were more skilled in the preparation of a 
banquet than his son? - He replied, It is evident he would rather suffer 
us. - Is it not also clear that he would not permit his son to throw any 
thing, however trifling, into the broth, but that he would permit us, if 


we wished to throw in a quantity of salt, to do so? - Undoubtedly. - 


But what if his son should be diseased in his eyes? Would he therefore 
suffer him to meddle with his own eyes, at the same time that he thinks 
he is not a physician, or would he prohibit him? - He would prohibit 
him. - But if he considered us as good physicians, I think he would not 
prevent us, even though we should wish to open his eye-lids and scatter 
ashes on his eyes. - True. - Would he not, therefore, rather commit to 
us than to himself or his son every thing else in which we appeared to 


be more wise than either of them? - He replied, it 1s necessary, Socrates. 
- This then, I said, is the case, friend Lysis, that all persons, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, men and women, will permit us to act as we please with 


respect to things in which we are skilled, nor will any one voluntarily 
hinder us from so acting; but in these particulars we shall be free, and 
the governors of others. And these things will be ours, for we shall be 


benefited by them. But no one will permit us to act as we please 
respecting things of which we are ignorant; but all men will hinder us 
as much as they are able, not only strangers, but our parents, and 
whatever else may be more allied to us than these. And in these we 
shall become the servants of others, and they will be things foreign to 
us, for we shall derive no benefit from them. Do you agree that this 
will be the case? - I do. - Shall we, therefore, be friends to any one, and 
will any one love us in those things in which we are useless? - By no 


means, said he. - Now, therefore, neither your father nor any other 


person will ever love you, so far as you are useless. - It does not appear 
he will, said he. - If then you become wise, O boy, all men will be your 
friends, and will be familiar with you; for in this case you will be useful 
and good. But if you do not, neither will any other person, nor your 
father nor mother, nor any of your kindred, be your friend, or be 
familiar with you. Is it possible, therefore, that any one can think 
highly of himself with respect to things in which he has not yet acquired 
any skill? - How can he? said he. - If, therefore, you require a master, 
you are not yet wise. - True. - And hence you are not magnanimous, 
if you are yet unwise. - By Jupiter, says he, Socrates, I do not appear to 
myself to be so. 

Upon hearing him say this, I looked at Hippothales, and was very near 
committing an error; for it occurred to me to say, after this manner, O 
Hippothales, it 1s requisite to discourse with those of a puerile age, viz. 
humbling and repressing them, and not, as you do, flattering and 
rendering them effeminate. But perceiving him anxious and disturbed, 
on account of what had been said, I recollected that, a little while since, 
he wished to conceal himself from Lysis; I therefore recovered myself, 
and was silent. In the mean time Menexenus came again, and seated 
himself near Lysis, in the place whence he rose before. Lysis, therefore, 
in a very playful and friendly manner, but without Menexenus observing 
him, said to me, O Socrates, tell Menexenus what you have told me. - 
And I replied, You should relate these things yourself to Menexenus, for 
you have heard me with very great attention. - Entirely so, says he. - 
Endeavour, therefore, I replied, to recollect these particulars as much as 
possible, that you may clearly tell him the whole. But if you should 
happen to forget any one of them, you may again inquire of me the first 
time that you meet with me. - I will by all means do so, said he, 
Socrates; of this you may be well assured. But you should say 
something else to him, that I also may hear, till it is time to return 
home. - I replied, this must be done, since you command: but see how 
you will be able to defend me, if Menexenus should endeavour to 
confute me. Or do you not know that he is contentious? - Very much 
so, says he, by Jupiter; and on this account I wish to hear you discourse ` 
with him. - I replied, Do you desire this, in order that I may become 
ridiculous? - By Jupiter I do not, said he, but in order that you may 
punish him. - I replied, This is a thing not easy to accomplish: for he 
is a skilful man, and the disciple of Ctesippus. And besides, do you not 
see Ctesippus himself is present? - Be not at all concerned at this, 
Socrates, said he; but come, discourse with him. - I replied, We will 
discourse. - As, therefore, we were thus speaking to each other, 
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Ctesippus said, Why are you thus feasting alone, and do not impart your 
discourse to us? - But indeed, I replied, we shall impart it; for Lysis here 
does not understand something which I have said, but thinks that 


Menexenus will understand it, and therefore orders me to interrogate 
him. - Why then, said he, do you not interrogate him? - I replied, But 
I will. - Give me an answer, then, Menexenus, to that which I shall ask 
you; for from my childhood I have had a desire of a certain possession, 
just as another person may have had of a different thing; for one man 
desires to possess horses, another dogs, another gold, and another 
honours; but I was indifferent with respect to these things, but was 
affected in a very amatory manner with respect to the possession of 
friends. Hence I was more desirous of finding a good friend than the 
most excellent quail or cock; and, by Jupiter, I preferred this to the best 
horse or dog. I likewise think, by the dog, that I should prefer the 
possession of an associate far beyond the wealth of Darius, or even 
Darius himself: such a lover of an associate am I. Perceiving, therefore, 
you and Lysis, I was immediately struck, and proclaimed you happy, 
because, young as you are, you have so rapidly and easily acquired this 
possession; you with such celerity having made him so much your 
friend, and he you. But I am so far from this possession, that I do not 
even know after what manner one man becomes the friend of another. 
But in this I wish to be informed by you, who are a skilful person: Tell 
me, therefore, when any one loves another, which of the two becomes 


the friend of the other? Whether the lover becomes the friend of the 
beloved, or the beloved of the lover? Or is there in this case no 
difference? - It does not appear to me, said he, that there is any 
difference. - To this I replied, How do you say? Do both therefore 
become friends of each other, if one alone loves the other? - It appears 
so to me, said he. - But what? May there not be a lover who is not in 
his turn beloved by the object of his love? - There may. - Is it not 
possible, therefore, that a lover may be hated? which lovers sometimes 
appear to suffer from the objects of their love: for though they most 
ardently love, they are not beloved in return, but, on the contrary, are 
sometimes hated. Or does not this appear to you to be true? - Very 
much so, said he. - In a case of this kind, therefore, I replied, does not 
the one love, and is not the other beloved? - Yes. - Which then of 


these is the friend of the other? Is the lover the friend of the beloved, 
whether he is loved in return, or hated, or the beloved of the lover? Or 


in this case, is neither the friend of neither, since a mutual love does not 
subsist between them? - It appears so. - Now, therefore, the case 
appears to us to be otherwise than what it appeared to us before. For 
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then it seemed, that if one alone loved, both were friends; but now, that 
neither is a friend, unless both mutually love. - This appears to be the 
case. - No one, therefore, is a friend to the object of his love, unless he 
is beloved in return. - It does not appear that any one is. - Neither, 
therefore, are those the friends of horses, whom horses do not love in 
return; nor are those the friends of quails and dogs, of wine and 
gymnastic, who are not mutually beloved by these; nor are those friends 
of wisdom, whom wisdom does not love in return: for each of these ts 
a lover without being a friend. The poet therefore speaks falsely who 
says, "Happy the man that possesses beautiful boys, horses with solid 
hoofs, hunting dogs, and a foreign guest." Does he appear to you to 
speak the truth? - Yes. - The beloved, therefore, is the friend of the 
lover, as it seems, O Menexenus, whether he loves or whether he hates; 
just as children recently born, partly do not yet love, and partly hate 
when they are chastised by their mother or father; and at the very time 
in which they hate, they are in the highest degree beloved by their 
parents. - It appears to me, said he, that this is the case. - The lover, 
therefore, from this reasoning, will not be the friend, but the beloved. 
- It appears so. - Hence too, he who is hated is an enemy, but not he 
who hates. - So it appears. - Many, therefore, are beloved by their 
enemies and hated by their friends; and are friends to their enemies, but 
enemies to their friends; if the beloved is a friend, and not the lover. 
Though it 1s very absurd, my friend, or rather, I think, impossible, to 
be an enemy to a friend, and a friend to an enemy. - You seem, said he, 
to speak the truth, Socrates. - If, therefore, this is impossible, the lover 
will be the friend of the beloved. - So it appears. - Again, therefore, he 
who hates will be the enemy of him who is hated. - It is necessary. - 
It happens, therefore, that it is necessary for us to acknowledge the same 
things as we assented to before, that a man is often the friend of one 
who 1s not his friend, and that he is often the friend of his enemy, when 
either he loves and is not beloved, or loves one by whom he is hated. 
It likewise often happens that a man is an enemy to one who is not his 
enemy, or even to one who is his friend; when any one loves him by | 
whom he is hated, or hates him by whom ce is loved. - So it appears, 
said he. - I replied, What then shall we say, if neither lovers, nor those 
that are beloved, are friends, nor yet lovers and the beloved? Shall we 
say that certain others besides these become friends to each other? - By 
Jupiter, said he, Socrates, I do not well know what to reply. - Consider, 
therefore, Menexenus, whether our investigation has been perfectly 
right. - Lysis replied, To me it appears so, Socrates; and at the same 
time that he said this he blushed: for he appeared to me unwilling to 
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avoid what was said, through the very great attention which he paid to 
the discourse. I, therefore, being willing that Menexenus should cease 
from speaking, and being delighted with his philosophy, thus transferred 
my discourse to Lysis, and said, O Lysis, what you have asserted appears 
to me to be true; I mean that if we have rightly considered, we shall not 
in any respect have wandered from the truth. But we will proceed no 


further in this way: for that consideration appears to me to be difficult 
like a rough road. But it seems to me requisite to proceed in the path 
in which we have now entered, speculating the assertions of the poets: 
for these are, with respect to us, as the fathers and leaders of wisdom. 
They say, therefore, not badly, with reference to such as are friends, that 
divinity makes them to be friends, by conducting them to each other. 


But I think they thus speak: 


Likeness to likeness, God for ever leads, 
And makes it known." 


Or have you not met with these verses? - I have, said he. - Have you, 
therefore, likewise met with the writings of the wisest of men, in which 
it is said, that the simular is always necessarily a friend to the similar? 
But these men are those that discourse and write about nature and the 
universe. - He replied, What you say is true. - Whether or no, 
therefore, do they speak well? - Perhaps so, said he. - I replied, Perhaps 
the half of this is true, and perhaps also the whole. But we do not 


understand them: for it seems to us, that by how much nearer a 
depraved man approaches to one depraved, and by how much the more 
frequently he converses with him, by so much the more inimical will he 
become: for he will act unjustly. But it is impossible that those can be 
friends who injure, and are injured. Is it not so? - He replied, It is. 
On this account, the half of this saying will not be true, since the 
depraved are similar to each other. - True. - But they appear to me to 
say, that the good are similar and friends to each other; but that the 
wicked, (as it is said concerning them,) are never similar, not even to 
themselves, but are stupid and unstable. But he who is dissimilar to, and 
dissents from himself, can never be similar to, or become the friend of 
another. Or does it not appear so to you? - To me it does, he said. - 
It seems to me, therefore, my friend, that those who say the similar is 
a friend to the similar, obscurely signify this, that he alone who is good, 
is a friend to the good, but that he who is wicked can never arrive at 
true friendship, either with the good or the wicked. Does this also 
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appear to you to be the case? - It does. - We now, therefore, have those 
that are friends: for our discourse now signifies to us, that those are 
friends that are worthy. - It appears entirely so to me, said he. - And 
to me also, I replied. But, notwithstanding this, there is something 
difficult in the affair. Come then, by Jupiter, and see what I suspect to 
be the case. He who is simular, so far as he is similar, is a friend to the 
similar, and such a one is useful to such a one. Or rather thus: Is any 
kind of the similar, of any advantage to any kind of the similar? Or is 
it able to do any injury to the similar, which it does not do to itself? 
Or to suffer any thing which it does not also suffer from itself? But 
how can such things as these, which are not able to afford any assistance 
to each other, be loved by each other? - They cannot. - But how can 
he who does not love be a friend? - By no means. - But perhaps the 
similar is not a friend to the similar; but the good is a friend to the 
good, so far as he is good, and not so far as he is similar. - Perhaps so. 
- But what? Is not he who is good, so far as he is good, sufficient to 
himself? - Yes. - But he who is sufficient to himself, is not indigent of 
any thing, so far as he possesses sufficiency. - Undoubtedly. - And he 
who is not indigent of any thing, will not love any thing. - He will not. 
- But he who does not love, will not be a friend. - Certainly not. - 
How then will the good be friends to the good, who neither when 
absent desire each other (for they are sufficient to themselves when 
apart), nor when present are indigent of each other? By what artifice 
can these possess a great esteem for each other? - By none, said he. - But 
those will not be friends who do not very much esteem each other. - 
True. - Consider then, O Lysis, in what respect we are deceived. Are 
we therefore deceived in a certain whole? - But how? said he. - I once 
heard a person assert, and I now very well remember it, that the similar 
was hostile to the similar, and the good to the good. And he who 
asserted this, produced Hesiod’ as a witness, who says, "The potter is 
hostile to the potter, the finger to the finger, and the mendicant to the 
mendicant.” And it appeared to him that all other things necessarily 
subsist in this manner; and that things most similar to each other, were 
in the highest degree filled with envy, emulation, and hatred; but such 
as are most dissimilar with friendship. For he was of opinion that the 
poor man was necessarily a friend to the rich, and the weak to the 
strong, for the sake of help: that in like manner the sick man was a 
friend to the physician; and that every one who was ignorant, loved and 
was a friend to the man endued with knowledge. He likewise added 
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something still more magnificent, that the similar is so far from being 
a friend to the similar, that the very contrary to this takes place. For 
that which is most contrary, is especially a friend to that which is most 
contrary. For every thing desires a nature of this kind, but not that 
which is similar. Thus the dry desires the moist; the cold, the hot; the 
bitter, the sweet; the acute, the obtuse; the void, the full; and the full, 
the void; and the like takes place in other things. For the contrary 1s 
aliment to the contrary, but the similar does not in any respect enjoy 


the similar. And indeed, my friend, he who asserted these things 
appeared to be an elegant man: for he spoke well. But how does he 
appear to us to have spoken? - Well, Menexenus replied, as it seems on 
the first view. - Shall we say, therefore, that the contrary is especially 
a friend to the contrary? - Entirely so. - Be it so, I replied, O 
Menexenus: but is not this prodigious? And will not those all-wise men, 
who are skilled in contradicting, gladly rise up against us immediately, 
and ask, if friendship is not most contrary to hatred? What shall we 
say, in answer to them? Is it not necessary to acknowledge that their 
assertion is true? - It is necessary. - Will they therefore say, that an 
enemy is a friend to a friend, or that a friend is a friend to an enemy? - 
He replied, they will say neither of these things. - But is the just a 
friend to the unjust, or the temperate to the intemperate, or the good to 
the bad? - It does not appear to me that this is the case. - But, I replied, 


if any one is a friend to any one, according to contrariety, it is necessary 
that these also should be friends. - It is necessary. - Neither, therefore, 
is the similar a friend to the similar, nor that which is contrary to that 


which is contrary. - It does not appear that it is. - Further still, let us 
also consider this, lest we should be still more deceived; I mean that a 


friend in reality is none of these, but that what is neither good nor evil 
may sometimes become the friend of the good. - How do you say? he 
replied. - By Jupiter, said I, I do not know; for I am in reality staggered 
by the ambiguity of the discourse. And it appears, according to the 
ancient proverb, that a friend is a beautiful thing. It resembles, 
however, something soft, smooth, and fat; on which account perhaps it 
easily eludes us, and glides away, as being a thing of this kind. For I say 
that the good is beautiful. Do you not think so? -Ido. - I say 
therefore, prophesying, that that which is neither good nor evil, is the 
friend of the beautiful and the good. But hear what it is that induces me 
thus to prophesy. There appear to me to be three certain genera of 
things, the good, the evil, and that which is neither good nor evil. But 
how does it appear to you? - The same, said he; and that neither the 
good is a friend to the good, nor the evil to the evil, nor the good to the 


evil; as neither did our former discourse suffer us to say. - It remains, 
therefore, if any thing is a friend to another, that that which is neither 
good nor evil, must be a friend either to the good, or to something 
which resembles itself. For nothing can become a friend to the evil. - 
True. - And we just now said, that neither is the similar a friend to the 
similar. Did we not? - Yes. - Hence to that which is neither good nor 
evil, that will not be a friend, which is itself neither good nor evil. - It 
does not appear that it will. - That which is neither good nor evil, 
therefore, alone happens to become a friend to the good alone. - It ts 
necessary, as it seems. - Is therefore that which we have now said, I 
replied, O boys, well explained? If then we wish to understand, a 
healthy body has not any occasion for the medicinal art, nor does it 
require any assistance: for it possesses sufficiency. So that no healthy 
person is a friend to the physician through health. Or is he? - No one. 
- But the diseased, I think, is a friend to the physician through disease. 
- Undoubtedly. - But disease is an evil; and the medicinal art is useful 
and good. - It is. - But the body, so far as body, is neither good nor 
bad. - True. - But through disease, the body is compelled to embrace 
and love the medicinal art. - It appears so to me. - That, therefore, 
which is neither evil nor good, becomes a friend to the good, through 
the presence of evil. - So it seems. - But it 1s evident that it becomes a 
friend to the good, prior to its becoming evil through the evil which it 
possesses. But it does not become evil, instead of the good which it 
desires, and of which it is the friend. For we have said it is impossible, 
that the evil can be a friend to the good. - It is impossible. - But 
consider what I say. For I say that some things are such as that which 
is present to them; but that this is not the case with other things. Thus, 
if any one wishes to be anointed with a certain colour, the inunction is 
after a manner present to him who is anointed. - Entirely so. - 
Whether therefore, after being anointed with the colour, does he remain 
the same as he was before? - He replied, I do not understand you. - 
Consider thus, then I said. If any one should besmear your hairs which 
are yellow with white lead, would they then be white, or only appear 
to be so? - He replied, They would only appear to be so. - But ` 
whiteness would be present with them. - It would. - And yet at the 
same time your hairs would not be in any respect more white than they 
were before; but though whiteness is present, they will neither be white 
nor black. - True. - But when, my friend, old age causes them to be of 
this colour, then they will become such as the colour which 1s present 
to them, viz. white through the presence of whiteness. - Undoubtedly. 
- This then is what I now ask, Whether that to which any thing 1s 
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present, is, by possession, such as the thing which is present? Or 
whether this is the case, if the thing is present after a certain manner, 
but otherwise not? - Thus, rather, he replied. - In like manner, that 
which is neither evil nor good, sometimes when evil is present, is not 
yet evil; but there is a ume when it becomes so. - Entirely so. - When, 
therefore, it is not yet evil, though evil is present, this very presence of 
evil causes it to desire good; but this presence which causes it to be evil, 
deprives it of the desire, and at the same time friendship of good. For 
it is now no longer neither evil nor good, but is evil. But it was shown 
that the good is not a friend to the evil. - It is not. - Hence we must 
say, that those who are wise must no longer philosophize,’ whether 
they are gods or men; nor again, those who are so ignorant, that they 
are vicious. For no one who is vicious and void of discipline can 
philosophize. Those therefore remain, who possess indeed this evil, 
ignorance, but are not yet stupid and void of all discipline, but who yet 
think they do not know those things of which they are ignorant. On 
which account, in a certain respect, those that are neither good, nor bad, 
philosophize: for such as are bad do not philosophize, nor such as are 
good. For it has appeared to us, that neither is the contrary a friend to 
the contrary, nor the similar to the similar. Or do you not remember 
that this was asserted by us above? - He replied, I perfectly remember. 
- Have we not therefore, O Lysis and Menexenus, more than any thing 
discovered what is a friend, and what is not? For we have said, that 
both according to the soul, and according to the body, and every where, 
that which is neither evil nor good, 1s a friend to the good through the 
presence of evil. - They in every respect admitted that these things were 
so. And I indeed was very glad, like a hunter having gladly obtained 
that of which I was in search. But afterwards, I know not how, a most 
absurd suspicion came into my mind, that the things which we had 
assented to were not true. And being immediately uneasy on this 
account, I said, It is strange, Lysis and Menexenus, but we seem to be 
enriched with a dream. - Why so? said Menexenus. - I am afraid, I 
replied, lest we have met with false assertions, as with arrogant men, in 
our inquiry about friendship. - How? he replied. - To which I 
answered, let us consider thus. Is he who is a friend, a friend to any one 
or not? - Necessarily so, said he. - Whether, therefore, is he a friend for 
the sake of nothing, and through nothing, or for the sake of something, 
and through something? - The latter. - Is that thing then a friend, for 


t For philosophy, as is shown in the speech of Diotima in the Banquet, is a medium 
between wisdom and ignorance. 
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the sake of which a friend is a friend to a friend, or is it neither a friend 


nor an enemy? - He replied, I do not perfectly apprehend you. - It 1s 
likely, I said. But thus perhaps you will follow me; and I think that I 


also shall better understand what I say. We have just now said that the 
sick is a friend to the physician. Did we not? - Yes. - Is he not 
therefore through disease, and for the sake of health, a friend to the 
physician? - Yes. - And is not disease an evil? - Undoubtedly. - But 
what of health? I replied. Is it good or evil, or neither? - It is good, 
said he. - We have therefore said, as it seems, that the body is neither 
good, nor bad, through disease; but that through disease it is a friend to 
the medicinal art. We have likewise asserted that the medicinal art 1s 
good; but that it obtains friendship for the sake of health: and that 
health is good. Is it not? - Yes. - But is health a friend, or not a friend? 
- A friend. - And is not disease an enemy? - Entirely so. - Hence that 
which is neither evil nor good, through evil and an enemy, is the friend 
of good, for the sake of good and a friend. - It appears so. - A friend 
therefore is a friend for the sake of a friend, through an enemy. - So it 
seems. - Be it so, I replied. But since, O boys, we have arrived thus far, 
let us diligently attend lest we should be deceived. For we shall bid 
farewell to the assertion, that a friend becomes the friend of a friend, 
and that the similar is a friend to the similar; for this we have said is 
impossible. But at the same time, let us consider as follows, lest what 
is now asserted should deceive us. Do we not say, that the medicinal art 


is a friend for the sake of health? - Yes. - And therefore that health is 
a friend? - Entirely so. - If then it is a friend, it is for the sake of 
something. - It is. - But it is the friend of something, from what we 
have assented to before. - Entirely so. - Will not therefore that again 
be a friend, for the sake of a friend? - Yes. - Is it not therefore 
necessary that thus proceeding, we should reject what we have said, and 
arrive at a certain principle, which is not referred to another friend, but 


brings us to that which is the first friend, and for the sake of which we 
say all other things are friends? - It is necessary. - This then is what I 


say, that we should be cautious lest we are deceived by all those other 
particulars which we assert to be friends for the sake of the first friend, — 
and which are as it were certain images of it; while, in the mean time, 
this first friend is truly a friend. For we should thus consider: That 
which any one very much esteems, (as, for instance, a father sometimes 
his son,) he honours before all other things. But a man of this kind, on 
account of thus highly esteeming his son, will also, on his account, 
highly esteem something else. Thus, for instance, if he perceives that he 
drinks hemlock, he will very much esteem wine, because he thinks that 
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this will save his son. Or will he not? - Undoubtedly, he replied. - 
Will he not therefore also highly value the vessel which contains the 
wine? - Entirely so. - But will he then no less esteem the earthen cup, 
or three cups of wine, than his son? Or is the case thus? The whole of 
the endeavour, in an affair of this kind, does not regard those things 
which are procured for the sake of something else, but that for the sake 
of which all such things are procured. Nor is the assertion which we 


frequently make true, that we very much esteem gold and silver; but in 
this case, that which we highly esteem, is that for the sake of which 
gold, and all other preparatives, are procured. Shall we not say so? - By 


‘all means. - The same thing therefore may be said respecting a friend: 
for such things as we say are friends to us, when they subsist for the 
sake of a friend, we improperly denominate. But that appears to be a 


friend in reality, in which all those that are called friendships end. - 
This, said he, seems to be the case. - Hence that which is in reality a 


friend, is not a friend, for the sake of a certain friend. - True. - The 
assertion therefore is to be rejected, that a friend is a friend, for the sake 
of a certain friend. But is a friend, therefore, a good thing? - It appears 
so to me. - Is the good then beloved through’ evil? And is the case 
thus? Since the things of which we now speak are three, good, evil, and 
that which is neither good nor evil, if two of these are received, but evil 
entirely departs, and has not any connection either with body, or soul, 
or any thing else, which we say is in itself neither good nor evil, in this 
case will good be perfectly useless to us? For if nothing any longer 
injures us, we shall not be indigent of any assistance whatever. And 
thus it will then become manifest that we have sought after, and loved 
good on account of evil; good being the medicine of evil; but evil being 
a disease. But when there is no disease, there will be no occasion for 
medicine. Does good thus naturally subsist, and is it thus beloved, on 
account of evil, by us who are situated between evil and good? And is 
it of no use itself, for its own sake? - He replied, It seems to subsist in 
this manner. - That friend, therefore, in which all other things end, 
which we say are friends for the sake of another friend, is not in any 
respect similar to these. For these are called friends for the sake of a 
friend; but that which is in reality a friend, appears to be naturally in 
every respect contrary to this: for we have seen that this is a friend for 
the sake of an enemy. But if an enemy should be present, it would no 
longer as it seems be a friend to us. - He replied, It does not appear to 


t The word here in the original printing is though, but it would seems that this is 
a printing error. - PT. 
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me that it would, as it is now said. - But, by Jupiter, said I, if evil 
should be extirpated, would there no longer be any hunger or thirst, or 
any thing else of the like kind? Or would there be hunger, but yet not 
noxious, since there would be men and other animals? and thirst, and 
other appetites, but without being evil, in consequence of evil being 
abolished? Or shall we say that the inquiry is ridiculous, what would 
then be, or would not be? For who knows? This however we know, 
that at present it is possible to be injured by being hungry, and it is also 
possible to be benefited. Or is it not? - Entirely so. - Does it not 
therefore follow, that when we are hungry, or desire the gratification of 
any other appetite, our desire may be sometimes beneficial, and 
sometimes noxious, and sometimes neither? - Very much so. - If, 
therefore, evils were destroyed, what would be the advantage, if things 
which are not evil, were destroyed together with such as are evil? - 
There would be none. - There would be appetites, therefore, which are 
neither good nor evil, even if evils were destroyed. - It appears so. - Is 
it therefore possible, that he who desires and loves any thing, should not 
be the friend of that which he desires and loves? - It does not appear to 
me that it is. - When evils therefore are destroyed, certain friendly 
persons, as it seems, will still remain. - They will. - But if evil were the 
cause of friendship, no one would be a friend to another, when evil is 
destroyed. For the cause being taken away, that of which it was the 
cause can no longer have an existence. - Right. - Was it not therefore 
acknowledged by us, that a friend loved something, and on account of 
something? And did we not then think, that through evil, that which 
is neither good nor evil loves good? - True. - But now, as it seems, 
something else appears to be the cause of loving and being beloved. - So 
it seems. - Is then, in reality, desire, as we said, the cause of friendship? 
And 1s that which desires, the friend of that which it desires, and then, 
when it desires? And is he whom we before asserted to be a friend, a 
mere trifle, like a very prolix poem? - It appears so, said he. - But, I 
replied, he who desires, desires that of which he is indigent. Or does he 
not? - Yes. - Is not then that which 1s indigent, the friend of that of 
which it is indigent? - It appears so to me. - But every one becomes ' 
indigent of that of which he is deprived. - Undoubtedly. - Hence, as it 
seems, love, friendship, and desire, respect that which is domestic and 
allied to them. This appears to be the case, O Menexenus and Lysis. - 
They admitted it was so. - You, therefore, if you were friends to each 
other, would be naturally mutually allied. They replied, And very much 
so. - And hence, I said, if any one person desires or loves another, O 
boys, he can never either desire, or love, or be a friend, unless he is 
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allied to the object of his love, either according to his soul, or a certain 
custom of his soul, or according to manners, or according to species. - 
Menexenus said, Entirely so; but Lysis was silent. - But I replied, It 
appears to be necessary for us, to love that which is naturally allied to 
us. - It seems so, he said. - It 1s necessary therefore, that he who is a 
genuine, and not a pretended lover, should be beloved by the objects of 
his love. - To this Lysis and Menexenus scarcely assented: but 
Hippothales, through the pleasure which he experienced, exhibited all- 
various colours. And I being willing to consider the assertion, said, If 
that which 1s domestic and allied differs from that which is similar, we 
have declared, as it appears to me, O Lysis and Menexenus, what a 
friend is: but if the similar and the allied are the same, it is not easy to 
reject the former assertion, that the similar is not useless to the simular, 
according to similitude; but to acknowledge that a friend is useless, is 
inelegant. Are you willing therefore, I added, since we are as it were 
intoxicated by discourse, that we should grant and say that the allied is 
something different from the similar? - Entirely so. - Whether, 
therefore, shall we admit that good is allied, but evil foreign to every 
one? Or shall we say that evil is allied to evil, but good to good? and 
that a thing which is neither good nor evil, is allied to that which is 
neither good nor evil? - Each of these appeared to us to be allied to 
each. - Again therefore I said, O boys, we have fallen upon those 
assertions which we first made respecting friendship. For an unjust man 
will be no less a friend to the unjust, and the vicious to the vicious, than 
the good to the good. - So it seems, he said. - But what? if we should 
say the good and the allied are the same, will any thing else follow, than 
that the good alone is a friend to the good? - Nothing else. - But this 


assertion also we thought was confuted by us. Or do you not 
remember? - We do remember. - What further then can we employ in 


our discourse? - It is evident nothing further. - Like wise men, 
therefore, in courts of justice, we ought to repeat all that has been said: 
for if neither those that are beloved, nor lovers, nor the similar, nor the 
dissimilar, nor the good, nor the allied, nor any other such particulars 
as we have discussed, (for I do not remember any further, on account of 
their multitude), - if then no one of these is a friend, I have not any 
thing more to say. When I had thus said, intending afterwards to excite 
some one who was more advanced in years, the pedagogues of Lysis and 
Menexenus approaching like certain demons, together with the brothers 
of these two, called to them, and ordered them to return home: for it 
was then late. At first, therefore, both we, and those that surrounded 


us, drove them away: but they paid no attention to us, but speaking in 
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a barbaric manner were indignant and continued no less calling to the 
boys. Being vanquished therefore by their importunity, and it appearing 
to us, that as they had been subdued in the Mercurial feast, they would 
not have any thing else to offer, we dissolved the conference. At the 
same time, after they had departed, I said to Lysis and Menexenus, We 
are become ridiculous, I who am an old man, and you who are boys. 
For they, now they have left us, will say, that we think ourselves to be 
friends to each other (for I rank myself among you), though at the same 
time we have not yet been able to find what a friend is. 


THE 
CHARMIDES 


A DIALOGUE 


ON TEMPERANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


Two things are to be noted in the exordium of this Dialogue, which 
transfer love from corporeal to incorporeal form. First, the assertion of 
Socrates, that nearly all young men appear to him to be beautiful; which 
is as if he had said that he did not stop at the form of one body, but 
ascended to the common beauty of the whole species. As therefore we 
ascend from the beauty of an individual, to that which is common to 
the species, and from this to that beauty which is uncoordinated with 
the many, and is an incorporeal form subsisting by itself; so by what is 
here said we are admonished to pass from the love of an individual 
form, to the love of that which is common, and from this to the love 
of ideal form, subsisting in intellect as its native seat. The second thing 
which deserves to be noted 1s, that Socrates orders the soul of Charmides 
to be exposed naked to the view, and that neglecting the form of the 
body we should behold the natural beauty of the soul, and diligently 
endeavour to obtain it when it is found to be wanting. Naor is it 
without reason that the exhortation to temperance begins from the 
beauty of body: for this is nothing more than a symphony and consent 
of the organical parts, which corresponds to temperance in the soul. 

Plato in the Cratylus [see page 491] explains the name of temperance, 
as signifying a certain safety and preservation of prudence. For he 
considered all truth as naturally inherent in the soul; and that, in 
consequence of this, the soul by profoundly looking into herself wall 
discover every truth. She is however impeded from this conversion to 
herself, by an immoderate love of body and corporeal natures. Hence 
temperance is in the first place necessary, by which the darkness of 
perturbations being expelled, the intellect becomes more serene, and is 
abundantly irradiated with the splendours of divinity. But as Socrates 
intends to discourse about temperance, he admonishes Charmides to 
look into himself. For a conversion of the soul into herself is the 
business of this virtue. And it is said in the Timæus that all our affairs 
become prosperous, from the soul being in harmony with herself, and 
in concord with respect to the body. The Pythagoreans also assert, that 
if the soul prudently governs not only her own motions, but those of 
the body, length of life will be the portion of the latter, and perpetual 
health of both. To this Socrates adds, as still more wonderful, that the 
Magi promise by their verses [TTS vol. VII, p. 12] tmmortality to 
bodies: and we learn from Plato, in the First Alcibiades,” that the magic 


of Zoroaster was nothing else than the worship of divinity. Socrates 
however observes, that the soul and body are not only preserved from 
death by magical verses, but likewise by philosophic reasonings and 
temperance. Again, as that discourse, which 1s calculated to persuade its 
auditors to temperance, requires power imparted by divinity, and 
reasonings produced by philosophy, Plato calls such a discourse a 
magical incantation. 

In the next place, Socrates often inquires what temperance is, which, 
neither Charmides nor Critias accurately defines. For the one adduces, 
that which is not properly temperance, but its attendant, and the other, 
that which rather belongs to prudence. Hence the latter defines 
temperance to be a certain science, which both knows itself and all other 
sciences, but is ignorant of the things themselves which are the objects 
of science. This however 1s false, because the truth of science consists 
in a certain congruity and contact of that, which knows with that which 
is known. Besides, science cannot be perfectly known, unless it is 
perceived what science is, and this cannot be obtained without a 
knowledge of its object. But as Critias brings the discourse on 
temperance to prudence, Socrates asserts that prudence, or the science of 
good and evil, obtains the highest authority with respect to beautitude, 
as well because it demonstrates the most excellent end, and the media 
which lead to it, as because all arts and pursuits, so far as they are 
governed by it, contribute to our advantage, but end in our detriment 
when it is neglected. In the last place, Socrates teaches us that nothing 
can with more difficulty be defined, or procured, than temperance. It 
is most difficult to define, because it is so intimately combined with the 
other virtues, of which it 1s a certain consonance; and it cannot be 
obtained without great difficulty, because from our union with body we 
are prone to intemperance, and from our infancy drink deep of the 
envenomed cup of pleasure. 

For the benefit of the Platonic reader, as this Dialogue is pirastic, I 
shall conclude this Introduction with the following admirable 
observations from Iamblichus,’ in which the nature of temperance is _ 
beautifully unfolded. "Every virtue despises that which is mortal, and 
embraces that which is immortal; but this in a very remarkable degree 
is the endeavour of temperance, as despising those pleasures which fasten 
the soul to the body as by a nail, and establishing itself, as Plato says, on 
holy foundations. For how is it possible that temperance should not 
make us perfect, since it extermjnates from us the imperfect and the 


' Stobæi Eclog. p. 68. 
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passive? But you may know that this is the case by attending to the 
fable of Bellerophon, who, contending in conjunction with moderation, 
destroyed Chimera, and every beastly, wild, and savage tribe. For, in 
short, the immoderate dominion of the passions does not suffer men to 
be men, but draws them down to that which is irrational, beastly, and 
disordered. But that excellent order, which confines the pleasures within 
definite measures, preserves families, and preserves cities according to the 
assertion of Crates: and further still, it also in a certain respect 
approximates to the form of the gods. Perseus therefore, riding to the 
highest good of temperance, with Minerva for his leader, cut off the 
' head of Gorgon, which appears to me to be desire drawing men down 
to matter, and turning them into stone, through a repletion of stupid 
passions. Continence of pleasure therefore, as Socrates says, is the 
foundation of virtue; and temperance appears to be the ornament of all 
the virtues, as Plato also asserts. And, as I say, this virtue is the 
fortification of the most beautiful habits. Hence, I shall with confidence 
strenuously assert, as a thing truly acknowledged, that the beauty of 
temperance extends through all the virtues, that it coharmonizes them 
according to one harmony, and that it inserts in them symmetry and 
mixture with each other. Such then being the nature of temperance, it 
affords an opportunity to the implanting of the other virtue, and when 
they are implanted, imparts to them stable security." 


THE 
CHARMIDES 


THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES  CRITIAS 
CHAEREPHO CHARMIDES 


Yesterday, when I came in the evening from the army, I gladly 
returned to my accustomed exercise, in consequence of having been for 
some time absent from it; and entered into the Palzstra of Taurean 
Neptune, which is opposite to the royal temple. Here I met with very 
many persons, some of whom were unknown to me, but the greater 
part of them I knew. And as soon as I was seen entering thus 
unexpectedly, some from all quarters immediately congratulated me at 
a distance. But Chzrepho, as if he had been insane, leaping from the 
midst of them, ran towards me, and taking me by the hand, O Socrates, 
says he, how were you saved in the engagement? For a short time 
before we came away there was a battle at Potidza, of which those that 
are here just now heard. - And I answering them, said, It is as you see. - 
Indeed, said he, a report was spread here, that a very sharp engagement 
had taken place, and that many of those that we know had perished in 
it. - I replied, You were told the truth. - But, said he, were you in the 
engagement? - I was. - Sit down here, said he, and relate the affair to us; 
for we have not yet clearly heard the whole. And at the same time 
leading me along, he seated me near Critias the son of Callzschrus. 
Being therefore seated, I saluted Critias, and the rest, and according as 
any one asked me, related the affairs of the army. But some asked me 
one thing, and others another. And when we had had enough of things 
of this kind, I again asked them respecting philosophy, how it was 
circumstanced at present; and whether there were any young men who 
were remarkable for wisdom, or beauty, or both. Critias then, looking 
towards the gate, and perceiving certain young men entering and reviling 
each other, and another crowd following behind them, said, It appears 
to me, Socrates, that you will immediately have an answer to your 
questions respecting beautiful youths. For those that are now entering 
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are forerunners and lovers of one who seems to be the most beautiful of 
all of the present time. And it appears to me that he is now nearly 
entering. - But who is he? I replied; and of whom is he the son? - 
Perhaps you know, said he, (but he was very young when you left this 
place;) I say, perhaps you know Charmides, the son of our uncle, 
Glauco, but my cousin. - I know him indeed, by Jupiter, I replied, for 
he was not then to be despised, though he was but a boy, but now | 
think he must be almost a young man. - You will immediately knovw, 
said he, both his age, and the qualities which he has acquired. And at 
the same time that he was thus speaking, Charmides entered. - No 
consideration therefore, my friend, is to be paid to me. For I am indeed 
a white rule’ which respect to those that are beautiful; since nearly all 
young men appear to me to be beautiful. But he then appeared to me 
to be wonderful, both on account of the magnitude and the beauty of 
his body: and all the rest seemed to me to be in love with him; so 


astonished and so disturbed were they, when he entered. Many other 


lovers also followed among those that were behind him. And as to the 
men indeed, this was less wonderful: but I also paid attention to the 


boys, and saw that none of these beheld any one else than him, not even 


the smallest among them, but the eyes of all were fixed on him, as on 
a statue. And Chezrepho calling me, said, What do you think of the 


youth, Socrates? Is he not a beautiful person? - I replied, transcendently 
so. - But, said he, if he were willing to show himself naked, he would 
appear to you to have a deformed face, his form is so very beautiful. 
And this assertion of Cherepho was confirmed by all the rest. - I then 
said, By Hercules, you speak of an unconquerable man, if only one small 
thing further belongs to him. - What is that? said Critias. - I replied, If 
his soul is naturally in a good condition. It is however proper, Critias, 
that it should be so, as being one of your family. - But, he replied, he is 
also very beautiful and good in this respect. - Why then, I said, do we 
not expose this naked to the view, and contemplate it prior to his form? 
For since he is thus inwardly beautiful, he will in every respect be 
willing to discourse. - Very much so, said Critias; since he is a 
philosopher, and (as it appears both to others and himself) very poetic. - 
I replied, This beauty, friend Critias, descends to you remotely, through 
your alliance to Solon. But why do you not call the youth hither, and 


t The expression a white rule, says the Greek Scholiast on Plato, is applied to those 
who signify things immanifest, by such as are immanifest, and in so doing indicate 
nothing. For a white rule can indicate nothing in white stones (with respect to whiteness), 
as a rule can which is of a red colour. 
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present him to me? For it would not disgrace us to discourse with him, 
even if he were younger than he is, while you are present, who are his 
cousin and tutor. - You speak well, said he; and we will call him. And 
at the same time turning to the person that followed him; Call, says he, 
Charmides, and tell him that I wish to commit him to the care of a 
physician, on account of the infirmity of which he has lately 
complained. - Critias therefore said to me, Charmides lately has 
complained of a heaviness in his head when he rose in the morning. 
What then should hinder you from pretending to him, that you know 


a remedy for this disorder of the head? - Nothing, I replied; let him only 


come. - But he does come, said he. Which was indeed the case: for he 
came, and caused much laughter. For each of us that were seated 
together, through eagerness to sit near Charmides, pushed his neighbour; 
till of those that were seated last of all, some we forced to rise up, and 


others to fall on the ground. But he came and sat between me and 
Critias. And I then said, My friend, I am now perplexed, and the 


confidence which I before had, that I should easily discourse with 


Charmides, fails me. But when Critias had told him, that I was the 
person who knew a remedy for his disease, he fixed his eyes upon me 
as something prodigious, and drew near as if he meant to ask me a 


question. Then all that were in the Palestra immediately gathered 
round us; and when, O generous man, I saw the beauty of his form 
within his garments, I was inflamed with the view, and was no longer 
myself. I likewise thought that Critias was most wise in amatory affairs, 
who said, when speaking of a beautiful boy, but employing the 
similitude of something else, that I should be cautious lest a fawn 
coming opposite to the lion, a portion of the flesh should be taken 


away: for he appeared to me to have been captured by an animal of this 
kind. But at the same time, when Charmides asked me, if I knew a 
remedy for the head, I scarcely knew what to answer. What is it? said 


he. - I replied that it was a certain leaf, but that a certain incantation 
must be added to the medicine, which if any one employed together 
with the leaf, the medicine could perfectly restore him to health; but 

that the leaf would be of no use without the incantation. - He then said, — 
I will write down this incantation from you. - I replied, Will you do 
this, whether you are persuaded by me or not? - Upon this, he said 
laughing, I will, if I am persuaded by you, Socrates. - Be it so, I replied. 
And do you also accurately know my name? - I do, unless I am unjust, 
said he. For there is no small talk about you, among those of my age: 
and I can remember that you associated with Critias when I was a boy. - 
You say well, I replied. For I shall now tell you, with greater freedom 
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of speech, what the incantation is. But, just now, I was doubtful, after 
what manner I should show you its power. For this incantation is such, 
O Charmides, that it 1s not able to make the head alone well; just 
perhaps as you have often heard good physicians assert, when any one 
comes to them with diseased eyes: for then they say, that they must not 
attempt to cure the eyes alone, but that it is necessary for them at the 
same time to cure the head,‘ if they design to render the eyes in a good 
condition. And again, that it would be very stupid to think to cure the 
head itself without the whole body. In consequence of this reasoning, 
they turn their attention to the regimen of the whole body, and 
endeavour to cure the part in conjunction with the whole. Or have you 
not heard that they thus speak, and that this is the case? - Entirely so, 
he replied. - Does it therefore appear to you that they speak well; and 
do you admit this doctrine? - The most of all things, said he. - And I, on 
hearing him praise this method of cure, took courage, and my 
confidence again was a little excited and revived: and I said, Such, 
therefore, O Charmides, is the power of this incantation. But I learnt 
it there, in the army, from one of the Thracian physicians of Zamolxis,' 
who are said to render men immortal. This Thracian too said, "The 
Grecian physicians beautifully assert the same things as I now assert. 
But Zamolxis, said he, our king, being a god, says, that as it is not 
proper to attempt to cure the eyes without the head, nor the head 
without the body, so neither is it proper to cure the body without the 
soul: and that the reason why many diseases are unknown to the 
Grecian physicians is, because they are ignorant of the whole, to which 
attention ought to be paid. For when this is not well disposed, it is 
impossible that a part should be well affected. For all things, said he, 
originate from the soul, both such as are good and such as are evil, and 
emanate from thence into the body, and the whole man, just as things 


flow from the head to the eyes. It is requisite therefore that the 


maladies of this should in the first place and especially be healed, in 
order that the head and the whole body may be well affected.” But he 
said, O blessed youth, "that the soul was cured of its maladies by certain 


incantations: and that these incantations were beautiful reasons, from 
which temperance was generated in souls.” He further added, "that 
when this was inserted and present, it was easy to impart health, both 


t Viz. Not only the head, but the whole body must be cured, when the eyes are 
diseased from an internal cause. 


t A slave and disciple of Pythagoras. 


to the head and the rest of the body." Having therefore taught me the 
medicine, and the incantations, "Let none, said he, persuade you to cure 
the head of any one with this medicine, who has not first presented his 
soul to be cured by you with the incantation. For the fault, said he, of 
the present time, respecting men, is this, that certain persons endeavour 
to become physicians without a knowledge of temperance and health." 
And he very earnestly ordered me to take care, that neither any rich, or 
noble, or beautiful person, ever persuaded me to do otherwise. I 
therefore declared to him, with an oath, that I would not; and hence it 
is necessary I should obey him, which I am determined to do. And 
indeed, if you are willing, according to the mandate of the stranger, to 
present your soul first of all to be enchanted by the incantations of the 
Thracian, I will administer the medicine to your head; but if not, I 
cannot in any respect benefit you, O friend Charmides. - Critias 
therefore hearing me thus speak, said, This heaviness of the head, O 
Socrates, will be gain to the youth, if he should be compelled to become 
better in his dianoétic part through his head. I can indeed assure you, 
that Charmides not only surpasses all his equals in the form of his body, 
but in this very thing for which you say you have an incantation. But 
you say this is temperance. Or do you not? -Entirely so, I replied. - 
Know then, said he, that Charmides appears to be by far the most 
temperate of those that exist at present; and that, as far as his age 
permits, he is not inferior to any one in every thing else. - And I 
replied, It is but yust, O Charmides, that you should excel all others in 
all such things as these. For I do not think that any one now present 
can easily show two families among the Athenians, from a conjunction 
between which by marriage, a beautiful and excellent offspring is so 
likely to be produced, as from those that were your progenitors. For 
the paternal family of Critias, here, the son of Diopis, is celebrated by 
Anacreon, and Solon, and many other poets, as excelling in beauty, 
virtue, and the rest of what is called felicity. And again, there is the 
same renown on his mother’s side: for no one of those that dwell on the 
continent is said to surpass in beauty and grandeur your uncle 
Pyrilampes, as often as he goes in the character of ambassador to the 
great king, or to some other inhabitant of the continent. But the whole 
of his family is in nothing inferior to any other. It is likely, therefore, 
that, being the offspring of such characters, you should be the first in all 
things. Hence, O beloved son of Glauco, with respect to your visible 
form, you appear to me to disgrace no one of your progenitors: and, if 
you are naturally endued with all that is sufficient to the possession of 
temperance, and the other virtues, according to the assertion of Critias 
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here, your mother, O dear Charmides, brought you forth blessed. The 
case, then, is this: If temperance is present with you, as Critias says it 1s, 
and if you are sufficiently temperate, you will no longer require the 
incantations, either of Zamolxis, or the Hyperborean Abaris,' but the 
medicine for the head should be immediately administered you. But if 
you are in any respect indigent of this, the incantation must precede the 
medicine. Inform me therefore, whether you assent to Critias, and 
affirm that you sufficiently participate of temperance, or whether you 
are deficient in this respect. - Charmides therefore blushing, in the first 
place appeared to be still more beautiful (for bashfulness becomes his 
- age); and in the next place he answered me not ignobly. For he said, It 
is not easy either to admit or reject the subjects of the present 
investigation: for, said he, if I should affirm that I am not temperate, it 
would be absurd that I should assert such a thing of myself, and at the 
same time I should evince that Critias has spoken falsely, and many 
others to whom I appear to be temperate. But again, if I should affirm 
that I am temperate, by thus praising myself, I shall perhaps give 
offence: so that I do not know how to answer you. - To this I replied, 
You appear to me, O Charmides, to speak well: and I think we should 
consider in common whether you possess that which I inquire after, or 
not: that you may neither be compelled to speak contrary to your will, 
nor I may again inconsiderately turn myself to the medicinal art. If, 
therefore, it is agreeable to you, I wish to consider this affair together 
with you; but if it is not, to dismiss it. - But it is, said he, the most 
agreeable to me of all things. Pursue therefore the inquiry, in whatever 
manner appears to you to be best. - This, I replied, seems to me to be 
the best mode of considering the subject: for it is evident, if temperance 
is present with you, that you have some opinion about it; for it is 
necessary, if it is really inherent in you, that it must produce some 
sensation of itself, from which you will possess an opinion respecting it, 
what it is, and what are the qualities with which it is endued. Or do 
you not think so? - He replied, I do think so. - And do you not also, I 
said, think this, since you know how to speak the Greek tongue, that 
you can likewise inform me what temperance appears to you to be? - 
Perhaps so, said he. - That we may therefore conjecture whether it is 
inherent in you or not, tell me, I said, what temperance 1s, according to 
your opinion? And at first, indeed, he was tardy, and was not altogether 


t A Scythian in the time of the Trojan war, who is fabled to have received a flying 
arrow from Apollo, with which he gave oracles, and transported himself wherever he 
pleased. 


willing to answer; but afterwards he said, that temperance appeared to 
consist in doing all things in an orderly manner, in walking and 
discoursing quietly in the public ways, and acting similarly in every 
thing else. And, in short, said he, that which is the object of your 
inquiry appears to me to be a certain quietness.! - I replied, You speak 
well; for they say, O Charmides, that quiet are temperate persons. But 
let us see if they say any thing to the purpose: for, tell me, is not 
temperance something beautiful? - He replied, Entirely so. - Whether, 
therefore, in the grammatic art, is it most beautiful to write similar 
letters swiftly or slowly? - Swiftly. - But what with respect to reading? 
Is it most beautiful to read swiftly or slowly? - Swiftly. - And is it also 
by far more beautiful to play on the harp rapidly, and to wrestle with 
celerity, than quietly and slowly? - Yes. - And does not the like take 
place in pugilistic and pancratiatic contests? - Entirely so. - And with 
respect to running and leaping, and all other works of the body, are 
they not beautiful when performed with vigour and rapidity; but when 
performed slowly, with difficulty, and quietly, are they not base? - It 
appears so. - It appears to us, therefore, I replied, that with respect to the 
body, not the quiet, but the most rapid, and the most vigorous, are the 
most beautiful. Is it not so? - Entirely so. - But did we not say that 
temperance is something beautiful? - Yes. - Not quietness, therefore, but 
celerity will be the more temperate with respect to the body; since 
temperance is beautiful. - It seems so, said he. - What then, I replied, 1s 
docility more beautiful than dullness? - It is. - But docility, I said, is to 
learn swiftly; and dullness to learn quietly and slowly. - It is. - And is it 
not more beautiful to teach another swiftly and vehemently, than 
quietly and slowly. - Yes. - And which is the more beautiful to recollect 
and commit things to memory quietly and slowly, or vehemently and 
rapidly? - He replied, Vehemently and rapidly. - And with respect to 
Sagacity, is it not a certain acute energy, and not a quietness of the soul? 
- True. - Does 1t not therefore follow, that it is most beautiful in the 
grammatic art, in the art of playing on the harp, and in every thing else, 
to understand what 1s said, in the most rapid, and not in the most quiet 
manner? - Yes. - And again, in the investigations and consultations of the 
soul, it does not appear to me that he who consults and discovers in the 
most quiet manner, and with difficulty, is worthy of praise, but he who 
does this easily and rapidly. - To this also he assented. - Hence, I replied, 
in all things, both pertaining to the soul and the body, such as are 
performed with celerity and vigour appear to be more beautiful than 


t Hovyxta, quietness, signifies, in this place, a leisurely mode of acting in every thing. 
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such as are performed slowly and quietly. - It appears so, said he. - 
Temperance, therefore, will not be quietness, nor will a temperate be a 
quiet life, from this reasoning: since that which is temperate ought to be 
beautiful: for one of two things must take place, viz. quiet actions in life 
must either never, or very rarely, appear to be more beautiful than such 
as are swift and strenuous. If then, my friend, it were even found that 
not fewer quiet actions are beautiful than such as are vehement and 
rapid, neither would it follow from hence that temperance consisted 
rather in acting quietly, than in vehement and rapid energy, either in 
walking or in reading, or any thing else; nor would a quiet and orderly 
life be more temperate than one which is not orderly, since it has been 
admitted in our discourse, that temperance is something beautiful. But 
things swift have appeared to be no less beautiful than such as are quiet. 
- What you have said, Socrates, he replied, appears to me to be right. - 
Again, therefore, said I, O Charmides, be still more attentive, and 
looking to yourself, consider what kind of a person temperance, when 
present, causes you to be, and what sort of a thing it is itself while it 
accomplishes this: reasoning, therefore, on all these particulars, inform 
me well, and in a virile manner, what appears to you to be the truth. - 
But then Charmides, collecting and looking into himself, in a very 
manly manner said, Temperance seems to me to make a man blush and 


be ashamed; and I, therefore, conclude that temperance is shame. - Be it 
so, I replied: but did we not just now acknowledge that temperance is 
something beautiful? - Entirely so, said he. - Are not therefore 
temperate, good men? - Yes. - Will therefore that be good, which does 
not render men good? - It will not. - Temperance, therefore, is not only 
beautiful but good. - It appears so to me. - What then, I replied, will you 
not believe that Homer' speaks well, when he says, 


"Shame ill accompanies a man in need?" 


I do, he replied. - Shame, therefore, as it seems, is both not good, and 
good. - It appears so. - But temperance is good; since it makes those 
good, to whom ıt is present, but by no means evil. - The case appears 
to me to be as you say. - Temperance, therefore, will not be shame; 
since temperance is good, but shame is not in any respect more good 
than evil. - It appears to me, Socrates, said he, that this is rightly 
asserted. But attend to what I shall adduce respecting temperance. For 


just now I recollected what I had heard a certain person assert, viz. that 
temperance is to manage our own affairs. Consider, therefore, whether 


t Odyssey xvii, 347. 


what I say appears to you to be well said. - I replied, O vile youth! you 
have heard this from Critias, or from some other of the wise. - It seems, 
said Critias, he must have heard it from some other person, for he did 
not hear it from me. - But of what consequence is it, Socrates, 
Charmides replied, from whom I heard it? - None at all, said I. For we 
are not to consider who said it, but whether he has spoken the truth or 
not. - Now you speak as you ought, he replied. - By Jupiter, I do, said 
I. But if we discover how this thing subsists, I shall wonder: for 1t is 
similar to a certain enigma. - On what account, said he. - Because, | 
replied, his meaning is not such as the words seem to imply, when he 
says that temperance is to manage our own affairs. Or do you think 
that a grammarian does nothing when he writes or reads? - I think he 
does something, said he. - Does a grammartian, therefore, appear to you 
to write and read his own name only, or to instruct you boys? And do 
you in consequence of his instructions no less write the names of your 
enemies than the names of your friends? - No less, said he. - When, 
therefore, you do this, are you too busily employed, and intemperate? - 
By no means. - And besides this, you do not perform things pertaining 
to yourself, if to write, and also to read, is to do something. But it 
certainly is. And besides, my friend, to be healed, to build, to weave, 
and to accomplish the work of any art, is certainly to do something. Is 
it not? - Entirely so. - What then, I replied, does that city appear to you 
to be well instituted in which there is a law commanding every one to 
weave and wash his own garment, to make his own shoes, oil-cruise, 
curry-comb, and every other necessary article, but not to touch things 
belonging to others, but to attend to his own affairs? - He replied, It 
does not appear to me that such a city 1s well instituted. - But, said I, if 
a city is temperately, it is well instituted. - Undoubtedly, he replied. - 
For a man, therefore, to do such things as these, and to manage his own 
affairs, will not be temperance. - It does not appear that it will. - He, 
therefore, who said, that for a man to do things pertaining to himself is 
temperance, spoke, as I yust now observed, obscurely: for he was not so 
stupid, as to mean that his words should be taken in the literal sense. 
Or did you hear some stupid person assert this, O Charmides? - By no 
means, said he; since to me he appeared to be very wise. - More than 
any thing, therefore, as it seems to me, he proposed this enigma, because 
it is difficult to know what it is for a man to transact his own affairs. - 
Perhaps so, said he. - Can you therefore tell me what it is to transact 
one’s own affairs? - He replied, by Jupiter, I do not know. But perhaps 
nothing hinders, but that he who said this did not know the meaning 
of the assertion. And at the same time that he thus spoke, he laughed, 
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and looked at Critias. But it was evident that Critias, who had formerly 
contended with, and was stimulated by ambition against Charmides, and 
those that were present, and who could then scarcely contain himself, 
was now no longer able to do so. And it appeared to me that my 
former suspicion was more than any thing true, that Charmides had 
heard this definition of temperance from Critias. Charmides, therefore, 
not being willing to support the definition himself, but being desirous 
that this province should fall to the lot of Critias, shewed as if he 
thought him confuted. This Critias could not endure, but appeared to 
me to be as much enraged with Charmides, as a poet with a player who 
acts his poems badly. So that, looking at him, he said, Do you therefore 
think, O Charmides, that if you do not understand his meaning who 


said, that temperance is for a man to transact his own affairs, neither 
does he know what he asserted? - But, I replied, O Critias, best of men, 


it is nothing wonderful that Charmides, who is but a youth, should not 
understand this assertion; but it is fit that you should understand it, 
both on account of your age and employment. If therefore you affirm 
that this is a true definition of temperance, I shall very gladly consider 
with you, whether it 1s so or not. - But I entirely assent to 1t, said he. - 
You do well then, I replied. But inform me whether you admit what 
I just now asked: I mean, if all artists do something? - I do. - Do they 
therefore appear to you to do things belonging to themselves only, or 
things also belonging to others? - Things also belonging to others. - Do 
they act temperately, therefore, who only do things belonging to 
themselves? - What should hinder? said he. - Nothing, so far as respects 
myself, I replied; but see whether there may not be a hindrance with 
respect to him who, defining temperance to be the transacting one’s own 
affairs, afterwards says that nothing hinders but that those who transact 
the affairs of others may also be temperate. - I indeed, he replied, have 
confessed that those that transact the affairs of others may be temperate. 
But have I also acknowledged that this is the case with respect to those 
that make things pertaining to others? - But inform me, said I, do you 
not affirm that to make a thing is the same as to do it? - I do not indeed, 


said he. Nor do I say that to operate is the same as to make. For I have 


learned to make this distinction from Hesiod,’ who says, "No work is 
a disgrace." Do you therefore think that if he had called by the names 


of to operate and to do, such works as you now speak of, he would have 
said that no work is a disgrace, whether it is that of the shoemaker, or 


of a salter of fish, or of one who sits in a shop? - It ts not proper to 


t In his Works and Days [309]. 
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think he would, Socrates: But I think that he considered making as 
something different from action and operation; and that a thing made 
sometimes becomes a disgrace, when it is not produced in conjunction 
with the beautiful; but that no work is ever a disgrace. For things 
which are made beautifully and with utility he calls works, and 
denominates operations and actions certain makings of this kind. It 1s 
likewise proper to assert that he considered such things as these, as alone 
domestic and allied, but every thing noxious as foreign. Hence, it 1s 
requisite to think that Hesiod, and every other prudent person, calls him 
who transacts his own affairs temperate. - O Critias, I replied, as soon 
as you began to speak, I almost immediately perceived, that you called 
things allied to a man, and which are his own good, and that you 
denominated the making of things good, actions. For I have ten 
thousand times heard Prodicus dividing names: and I will allow you to 
use every name as you please, if you only evince what you mean to 
signify by any particular name. Now therefore again, from the 
beginning, define more clearly, whether you say that temperance is the 
doing, or the making, (or in whatever manner you may wish to 
denominate it,) of good things. - I do, said he. - He therefore is not 
temperate who acts badly, but he who acts well. - He replied, Does it 
not, O best of men, appear so to you? - Dismiss this question, I said: for 
we do not consider what appears to me to be the case, but what you 
now say. - But indeed, said he, I do not assert that he is temperate, who 
does not do good but evil. For I clearly define to you, that temperance 
is the practice of things good. And perhaps nothing hinders but that 
you speak the truth. But nevertheless I should wonder if you thought 
that men who conduct themselves temperately were ignorant that they 
are temperate. - But I do not think so, said he. - To this I replied, Did 
you not say a little before, that nothing hindered but that artists who 
made things pertaining to others might be temperate? - It was asserted 
by me, said he. But what then? - Nothing. But inform me whether he 
appears to you to be a physician, who, in making any one well, does 
that which ts advantageous both to himself, and to him whom he cures? 
- To me he does. - Does not he, therefore, who acts in this manner, act ` 
well? - Yes. - And is not he temperate who acts well? - He is temperate. - 
Is it not therefore necessary that a physician should know when he 
cures with advantage, and when not? And likewise that every artist 
should know when he will be benefited by the work which he does, and 
when not? - Perhaps not, said he. - Sometimes, therefore, I replied, when 
a physician acts profitably, or noxiously, he will not know that he acts 
in this manner; though, according to your doctrine, when he acts 


profitably, he acts temperately. Or do you not say so? - I do. - Does it 
not therefore seem, I replied, that sometimes, when he acts profitably, 
he acts temperately, and is temperate, but is himself ignorant that he is 
temperate? - But this, said he, Socrates, can never take place. If you 
think that this necessarily follows from what I have admitted above, I 
will readily grant it you. For I shall not be ashamed to confess, that 
something has been improperly asserted, rather than admit that the man 
who is ignorant of himself is temperate. For I nearly say, that to know 
ourselves, is temperance; and I agree with him who inscribed this 
precept in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. For this precept appears to 
me to have been inscribed as a salutation of Divinity, to be used by 
those that enter the temple, instead of hail! So that this inscription does 
not directly signify joy, or imply that we should exhort each other to 
rejoice, but rather, to be temperate. For thus the God speaks to those 
that enter the temple; and addresses us otherwise than men are wont to 
do, as he also conceived, in my opinion, who placed this inscription. It 
likewise says nothing else to those that enter, than that they should live 
temperately. But as speaking prophetically, it says this in a more 
enigmatic manner. For "Know thyself," is the same as "Be temperate," 
as both the writings and I assert. But perhaps some one may think it 
has a different meaning, which appears to me to have been the case with 
those who placed those posterior inscriptions, "Nothing too much",' 
and "A surety is near to sorrow."* For they thought that "Know 
thyself," was advice, and not an address of the Divinity to those that 
enter the temple. Afterwards, that they might suspend advice in no 
respect inferior to this, they placed these inscriptions. Hence, Socrates, 
that for the sake of which I assert all these things is this, that I may 
grant you all that has been said above. For perhaps you may have said 
something more right respecting them, and perhaps this may be the case 
with myself; but we have not advanced any thing clear. However, I 
now wish to give you the reason of this, if you do not grant that 
temperance is to know one’s self. - But, I replied, O Critias, you act by 
me as if I acknowledged that I knew that which is the subject of your 
inquiry. But this is not the case. For I always inquire in conjunction 
with you, respecting that which is proposed to be considered, in 
consequence of being myself ignorant. I am considering, therefore, 
whether I shall assent or not. But stop till I have considered. - Consider 


t The saying of Solon. 
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then, he replied. - I answered, I do. For if to know a certain thing 1s 
temperance, it is evident that temperance will be a certain science, and 
a science of something. Or will it not? - It is, he replied, and of itself. - 
Is not therefore, I said, medicine the science of that which is healthy? - 
Entirely so. - If then, I said, you should ask, since medicine is the 
science of that which is healthy, of what advantage it is to us, and what 
it accomplishes, I should reply that it is of no small advantage, because 
it procures us health, the effecting of which is beautiful, if you admit 
this. - I do admit it. - If therefore you should again ask me, what 
architecture effects, which is the science of building, I should say, 
houses; and I should reply in a similar manner with respect to other 
arts: it is requisite therefore, Critias, since you say that temperance is the 
science of itself, that you should be able to answer him who asks you, 
what beautiful work temperance effects, and which deserves to be 
named. Tell me therefore what it is? - But Socrates, said he, you do not 
interrogate rightly. For temperance is not naturally similar to other 
sciences, nor are other sciences similar to other. But you make your 
enquiry as if they were similar. For tell me, said he, what work is there 
in the logistic,’ or geometric art, which is of the like nature with a 
house, the work of the architectural art, or with that of a garment, 
which is the work of the weaving art; and so in many other such 
particulars belonging to the several arts. Can you in these exhibit to me 
any such work? But you cannot. - I replied, You speak the truth. But 
this I can show you, of what each of these sciences is the science, and 
which is something different from that science. Thus, for instance, the 
logistic science is the science of even and odd multitude, how they 
subsist with respect to themselves and to each other. Is it not? - Entirely 
so, he replied. - Are not, therefore, the even and the odd different from 
the logistic science? - Undoubtedly. - Staticks also is the science of the 
weight of a heavier and lighter body. And the heavy and the light are 
different from staticks itself. Do you admit this? - I do. - Tell me then, 
what that is of which temperance is the science, and which 1s different 
from temperance itself? - This very thing, Socrates, said he, which you 
are now seeking, 1s that by which temperance differs from all other 
sciences: but you inquire after a certain similitude of it to other sciences. 
This however is not the case: for all other sciences are sciences of 


' Logistic is the contemplation of things numbered, but is not conversant with pure 
numbers. Hence it considers any one sensible particular as the monad, and that which 
is numbered as number; as for mstance three things as the triad, and ten things as the 
decad. It is nothing else than vulgar practical arithmetic. 
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something different from themselves; but this alone is both the science 
of other sciences and of itself. And of these things you ought by no 
means to be ignorant. But I think that you do the very thing which 
you just now denied that you did: for you attempt to confute me, and 


dismiss that which is the subject of our discourse. - What are you doing, 
I replied? Do you think that if I should endeavour to confute you, I 


should do it on any other account, than that I might discover the 
meaning of what I assert, as I am fearful, lest whilst I think myself 


knowing, when at the same time I am not, I should be unconscious of 
my ignorance? And now I say that I do this, viz. consider the discourse, 
principally indeed for my own sake, but, perhaps also for the sake of my 
other friends. Or do you not think it is a common good, for the 
condition of every thing to become apparent nearly to all men? - Very 
much so, he replied, Socrates. - Boldly therefore, said I, O blessed man, 
give your opinion in answer to the question, dismissing the 
consideration whether it is Critias or Socrates who is confuted; but 
attend to the discourse itself, considering what will be the consequence 
when either of us is confuted. - I shall do so, he replied: for you appear 
to me to speak well. - Inform me therefore, said I, what you say 
respecting temperance. - I say then, he replied, that this alone, of all 
other sciences, is both the science of itself and of other sciences. - Will 
it therefore, said I, be the science of ignorance,' since it is of science? - 
Entirely so. - The temperate man therefore alone will know himself, and 
will be able to explore what it is he knows, and what it is he does not 
know. In a similar manner likewise he will be able to consider 
respecting others, what it is which any one knows, and thinks he 
knows; and what it is which he himself thinks he knows, but does not 
know. But no other person will be able to accomplish this. Likewise 
this is to be temperate, and is temperance, and the knowledge of 
ourselves, to know what we know, and what we do not know. Are 
these the things which you assert? - They are, he replied. - Again 
therefore, said I, the third? to the Saviour, let us consider as it were 
from the beginning. In the first place, whether this is possible or not, 
that with respect to what a man knows, and does not know, he may 
know that he knows and does not know. And, in the next place, if this 
is possible, what will be the utility of it to us who know it. - It is 


t Socrates asks this, because there is one and the same science of contraries. Thus 


the medicinal science, which knows health, knows also disease. 


* See this explained in note 23 on the Philebus [TTS vol. XI, p. 535]. 
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requisite, said he, to consider this. - Come then, said I, Critias, consider 
whether you have any clear conceptions respecting these things. For I 
am dubious, and I will tell you in what. - By all means, said he. - The 
following consequence then, I replied, will ensue (if that is true which 
you just now asserted), that there is one science which is not the science 
of any thing else than of itself and other sciences, and of ignorance. 
Will not this be the case? - Entirely so. - See then, my friend, how 
absurdly we have endeavoured to speak. For if you consider this same 
thing in other things, it will, I think, appear to you to be impossible. - 
How and where? - In the following particulars. For consider, whether 
it appears to you that there is a certain sight, which is not the vision of 
those things which are the objects of other visions, but is the vision of 
itself and other visions, and is likewise the vision of that which 1s not 
vision: and again, in a similar manner, which does not see any colour, 
though it is sight, but sees itself and other visions. Does it appear to 
you that there is such a sight as this? - By Jupiter, it does not. - What 
then? Can there be an auditory sense, which does not hear any sound, 
but hears itself, and other hearings, together with a privation of hearing? 
- Nor yet this. - In short, therefore, consider with respect to all the 
senses, whether it appears to you that there is any sense, which perceives 
other senses and itself, but perceives none of those things which are the 
objects of the other senses. - This does not appear to me to be the case. - 
But does it appear to you that there is any desire, which is the desire 
of no pleasure, but is the desire of itself and no other desires? - It does 
not. - Nor, as I think, is there any will which wills no good, but alone 
wills itself and other wills. - There is not. - But will you say that there 
is a love of such a kind, as to be the love of nothing beautiful, but 
which is the love of itself and other loves? - Not I, said he. - Do you 
conceive then, that there is any fear which fears itself and other fears, 
but fears nothing dreadful? - I do not, said he. - But is there any opinion 
which opines opinions and itself, but which forms no opinion respecting 
those things which are the subjects of other opinions? - By no means. - 
But we say, as it seems, that there is a science of such a kind, as to be 
the science of no discipline, but which is the science of itself and of 
other sciences. - We do say so. - Must it not therefore be wonderful if 
there is such a science? For we do not as yet strenuously contend that 
there is not, but consider if there 1s. - Right. - Come then, 1s this science 
the science of something? And does it possess a certain power, by 
which it is enabled to be the science of something? - Entirely so. - And 
must we not also say that the greater possesses a certain power, by 
which it is greater than something? - We must. - Must it not therefore 
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be greater than something lesser, if it is greater? - It is necessary. - If 
therefore we should find something greater, which is greater than things 
greater, and than itself, but which is not greater than any of those things 
than which other things are greater, would it not follow that a thing of 
this kind, since it is greater than itself, is also less than itself? - This is 
perfectly necessary, Socrates, said he. - If therefore there is any thing 
which is double of other doubles, and of itself, it will be double of other 
doubles, and of itself, in consequence of being half. For nothing can be 


double of any thing else than of half. - True. - But being more than 
itself, will it not also be less than itself? And will not a thing which is 
heavier than, be also lighter than, itself? And that which is older than, 


be also younger than, itself? And in every thing else, in a similar 
manner, will it not follow, that whatever has a power of its own with 
respect to itself, will also possess that essence to which this power is 
related? But my meaning is this: Do we not say, that hearing is nothing 
else than a hearing of sound? - We do. - If therefore it could hear itself, 
would it not hear in consequence of itself possessing a voice? For 
otherwise it would not hear. It is perfectly necessary this should be the 
case. Sight likewise, O best of men, if it could itself see itself, must 
necessarily possess a certain colour. For without colour, sight would 
never be able to perceive any thing. - It would not. - You see therefore, 
O Critias, that the particulars which we have discussed, appear to us to 
be partly altogether impossible, and partly dubious in the extreme, 
whether they possess a power of their own with respect to themselves. 
For it is perfectly impossible that this can be the case with magnitude, 


multitude, and other things of this kind. Or is it not? - Entirely so. - 


Again, that hearing hears itself, and sight see itself, and that motion 
moves itself, and heat burns itself, and all other such like assertions, may 
be not credited by some, but perhaps be believed by others. But there 
is occasion, my friend, for some great man, who may be able to show 
sufficiently, by a division through all things, whether nothing except 
science naturally possesses a power of its own with respect to itself, and 
not a power only over something else; or whether this is the case with 
some things, and not with others: and again, if there are certain things 
which possess a power with respect to themselves, whether the science 
which we say is temperance, ranks in the number of these. For I do not 
believe myself sufficient for the discussion of these particulars: on which 
account I am not able strenuously to affirm, whether it is possible there 
can be a science of science. Nor if there is, could I admit that 
temperance is this science, till I had considered whether, being such, it 
would be of any advantage to us, or not. For I prophesy that 


temperance is something advantageous and good. Do you therefore, O 
son of Callzschrus, (since you assert that temperance is this science of 
science, and likewise of ignorance,) in the first place evince this, that it 
is possible for you to prove that which I have just now mentioned; and 
in the next place, in addition to its being possible, show that it is 
profitable: and thus perhaps you will satisfy me that what you have said 
respecting temperance is right. - But, Critias, when he had heard these 
things, and saw that I was dubious, in the same manner as those that 
look directly at others who are gaping, gape themselves, so he appeared 
to me to be involved in doubt, in consequence of my doubting. 
However, being very much celebrated, he was ashamed of those that 
were present; and was neither willing to grant me that he was incapable 
of deciding the question which I proposed to him, nor yet did he assert 
any thing perspicuous, but concealed his perplexity. But I, that the 
discourse might proceed, said, If it is agreeable to you, Critias, we will 
now grant this, that it is possible there may be a science of science. But 
again, let us consider whether it is so or not. If therefore this is in the 
highest degree possible, why is it more possible to know what any one 
knows, and what he does not know? For we say that this is for a man 
to know himself, and to be temperate. Or do we not? - Entirely so, he 
replied, and this happens in a certain respect to be the case, Socrates. 
For if any one possesses that science which knows itself, he will be such 
as that is which he possesses. Just as when any one possesses swiftness, 
he is swift; when he possesses beauty, is beautiful; and when knowledge, 
is knowing. But when any one possesses a knowledge of himself, he 
will then become himself knowing himself. - To this I replied, I was not 
dubious, that when any one possesses the knowledge of himself, he then 
knows himself; but I was doubtful, what necessity compels the man who 
possesses this knowledge to know that he knows, and what he does not 
know. - Because, Socrates, this is the same with that. - Perhaps so, I 
replied; but I seem to be always similarly affected. For again, I do not 
understand how it is the same thing for a man to know what he knows, 
and to know what he does not know. - How do you mean? said he. - 
Thus, I replied. Since there is a science of science, will this science be 
able to divide any further than this, that of these things this is science, 
and that is ignorance? - It will not; but thus far alone. - Is the science 
therefore, and ignorance of that which is healthful, the same with the 
science and ignorance of the just? - By no means. - But I think that the 
one is a medicinal, and the other a political science; and that the science 
of science is nothing else than science. - Undoubtedly. - He therefore 
who has not a scientific knowledge of the healthy and the just, but alone 
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knows science, as alone possessing science of this, such a one will know 
that he knows, and that he possesses a certain science, both with respect 
to himself and other things. Or will he not? - Yes. - But how will he 
know that he knows through this science? For he knows the healthful 
through the medicinal science, and not through temperance; the 
harmonic through the musical science, and not through temperance; and 
that which pertains to building through the architectural science, and 
not through temperance; and so in every thing else. Is it not so? - So it 
appears. - But how can temperance, if it is the science of sciences, know 
that it knows the salubrious, or that which pertains to building? - It 
cannot by any means. - Being therefore ignorant of this, it will not 
know that which it knows, but will alone know that it knows. - So it 
seems. - To know therefore that which we know, and that of which we 
are ignorant, will not be to be temperate, nor yet will be temperance, 
but as it seems this will consist alone in knowing that we know, and 
that we do not know. - It appears so. - Hence, he who professes this 
science of sciences, will not be able to examine another, who professes 
to have a scientific knowledge, whether he knows scientifically or not 
that which he says he knows; but as it seems he will alone know this, 
that he possesses a certain science, but temperance will not enable him 
to know the object of this science. - It does not appear that it will. - 
Neither therefore will he be able to distinguish one who pretends to be 
a physician, but is not, from one who is a true physician, nor any other 
who is from one who is not endued with scientific knowledge. But let 
us thus consider; if a temperate man, or any other person, intends to 
discover a true and a false physician, will he not act as follows? He will 
not discourse with him respecting the medicinal science: for, as we have 
said, a physician attends to nothing else than the healthy and the 
diseased, the salubrious and the noxious. Is it not so? - It is. - But he 
knows nothing respecting science; for this we have attributed to 
temperance alone. - We have. - The physician therefore will not know 
any thing about medicine, since medicine 1s a science. - True. - And the 
temperate man will know that he possesses a certain science; but it ts 
necessary that of this science the physician should make trial; and to 
know what this science is must be the province of some other person. 
Or is not every science defined by this, not only that it is a science, but 
by ascertaining what science it is, and what are its objects? - Yes. - The 
medicinal science, therefore, is defined to be different from other 
sciences in this, that it 1s the science of the salubrious and the noxious. - 
It is. - Is it not therefore necessary, that he who wishes to consider the 
medicinal science, should consider the subjects with which it is 


conversant? For it is not proper to contemplate it in things external, 
with which it is not conversant. - Certainly not. - He therefore who 
contemplates rightly, will contemplate a physician, so far as he ts a 
physician, in things salubrious and noxious. - So it seems. - In words and 
actions therefore, will not such a one consider whether what is asserted 
is true, and whether what is done is done rightly? - It is necessary. - But 
can any one accomplish this without the medicinal science? - Certainly 
not. - Nor yet can any other, as it seems, except the physician; nor can 
this be accomplished by the temperate man. For, besides being 
temperate, he would be a physician. - True. - More than any thing 
therefore will it follow, if temperance is alone the science of science, and 
the science of ignorance, that neither can he who knows the medicinal 
art, nor he who does not, be able to distinguish the real or pretended 
physician, or one who thinks he is a physician, nor can any other 
person who is knowing in any thing whatever, be able to accomplish 
this, except him who professes the same art, as is the case with other 
artists. - It appears so, said he. - What further utility then, Critias, shall 
we derive from temperance, if it 1s such as we have asserted it to be? 
For if, as we supposed in the beginning, the temperate man knows that 
which he knows, and that of which he is ignorant, knowing with respect 
to the former that he knows, and with respect to the latter that he does 
not know, and is able to contemplate another person who is affected in 
the very same manner, - if this be the case, we must say that we derive 
a great advantage from being temperate. For both we who possess 
temperance, and all such as are governed by us, shall pass through life 
without guilt; since we shall neither ourselves endeavour to do any thing 
which we do not know, but finding out skilful persons, commit it to 
their care, nor shall we allow those that are in subjection to us to do 
any thing else than what they will do well, but this will be that of 
which they possess a scientific knowledge. And thus through 
temperance we shall govern our families in a proper manner, well 
administer the affairs of cities, and every thing else which is under the 
dominion of temperance. For erroneous conduct being taken away, and 
rectitude being the leader in every action, it is necessary that men with 
these qualifications should act beautifully and well; and that those that 
act well should be happy. Should we not, O Critias, speak in this 
manner respecting temperance; asserting how great a good it is to know 
what any one knows, and what he does not know? - Entirely so, he 
replied. - But now, said I, you see that no such science has appeared to 
us any where. - I do see it, he replied. - Has not therefore, said I, 
temperance, which we have now found to be that which knows both 
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science and the privation of science, this good, that he who possesses it 
will easily learn whatever else he may attempt to learn, and all things 
will appear to him in a clearer point of view? Will not this likewise 
follow from his looking to science in whatever he learns? And will he 
not examine others better, respecting things which he has learned? And 
must not those who examine others without this, do it in a more 
imbecile and unbecoming manner? Are these the privileges, my friend, 
which we may enjoy through the possession of temperance? But at the 
same time, do we look to something greater, and require temperance to 
be greater than it really is? - Perhaps, said he, this is the case. - Perhaps 
so, I replied. And perhaps too we have investigated nothing profitable. 
But I conjecture this from hence, that certain absurd consequences 
appear to me to ensue respecting temperance, if it is such as we have 
defined it to be. For let us see, if you please admitting that it is possible 
to have a scientific knowledge of science; and let us not deprive 
temperance of the power of knowing what it knows, and what it does 
not know, which we ascribed to it at first, but let us confer upon it this 
power. And, admitting all these particulars, let us still more diligently 
consider, if being such it will benefit us at present. For what we just 
now said, I mean that temperance would be a great good, if it were of 
such a nature as to govern families and cities, does not appear to me, O 
Critias, to have been properly granted. - How so, he replied. - Because, 
said I, we easily admitted, that it would be a great good to mankind, if 
each of us performed those things which we knew, and committed to 
others endued with knowledge the management of things of which we 
are ignorant. - Did we not then, said he, do right in assenting to these 
things? - It appears to me, I replied, that we did not. - You really speak 
absurdly, said he, Socrates. - By the dog, said I, thus it appears to me. 
And just now looking at these things, I said, that they seemed to me to 
be absurd, and that I was afraid we had not rightly considered them. 
For in reality, if temperance is such as we have described it, it does not 
appear evident to me, what good it will produce for us. - Inform me, 
said he, how this is, that we also may know what you say. - I think, I 
replied, that I am trifling; but at the same time, it is necessary to 
consider that which presents itself to our view, and not rashly omit it, 
if any one pays to it the smallest degree of attention. - You speak well, 


said he. - Hear then, I replied, my dream, whether it has passed through 


the gate of horn,’ or through that of ivory. For if temperance should 
govern us, being such as we have now defined it to be, it would indeed 
act scientifically; nor would he who asserts himself to be a pilot, when 
he is not, deceive us; nor would a physician, nor a general of an army, 
nor any other who pretends to know that which he does not know, 
elude our penetration. But from these things thus subsisting, something 
else would happen to us; for our bodies would be more healthful than 
they are at present, and we should be preserved in the perils of the sea 
and war. We should likewise posses all our vessels and instruments, 
together with our garments, shoes, and all the conveniences and 
necessaries of life, more artificially constructed than at present, because 
we should employ true artists. If also you are willing we should grant 
that prophecy is the science of that which is future, and that temperance 
presiding over it, avoids arrogant diviners, but chooses true prophets for 
the prediction of future events, I should affirm that the human race, 
furnished with this, would act and live scientifically. For temperance 
being our guard, it will not suffer ignorance interfering to cooperate 
with us. But that we shall act well and be happy, in consequence of 
acting scientifically, this, friend Critias, I am not yet able to understand. 
- But indeed, he replied, you will not easily find any other end of acting 
well, if you despise acting scientifically. - Instruct me therefore more 
particularly, I said, what kind of scientific action you mean. Is it that 
of cutting leather? - It is not, by Jupiter. - Is it that of a brazier? - By no 
means. - Is it that of a wool-worker, or a turner, or any such like artists? 
- It is not. - We must therefore, I replied, no longer persist in the 
assertion, that he is happy who lives scientifically. For these artists, 
though they live scientifically, are not acknowledged by you to be 
happy; but it appears to me that the happy man should be ranked 
among certain persons that live scientifically. And perhaps you will 


t Socrates here alludes to Homer’s well-known description of the two gates of 
dreams, of which the following explanation is given by Porphyry, as preserved by 
Macrobius in Somn. Scip. cap. 3. “All truth, says he, ts latent; but this the soul 
sometimes beholds, when she is a little liberated by sleep from the employments of the 
body. And sometimes she extends her flight, but never perfectly reaches the object of 
her vision. Hence when she beholds, she does not see it with a free and direct light, but 
through an intervening veil, which the folds of darkening nature draw over her eye. 
This veil, when in sleep it admits the sight to extend as far as to truth, is said to be of 
horn, whose nature is such, from its tenuity, that it is pervious to the sight. But when 
it dulls the sight and repels it from the vision of truth, it is said to be of ivory, which 
is a body so naturally dense, that, however thin it may be scraped, it cannot be 
penetrated by the visual rays.” (See p. 92 of W. H. Stahl’s translation, Columbia UP, 
1952. ] 
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assert the happy man to be him whom I just now mentioned, I mean 
the diviner, who knows all future events. Do you speak of this, or of 
any other character? - Of this, said he, and another. - What other? | 
replied. Do you speak of the man who, besides knowing future events, 
knows every thing past and present, and is not ignorant of any thing? 
For let us admit that there is such a man: for I think you will not say 


that any one lives more scientifically than this man. - Certainly not. - 
But this also should be added, Which of the sciences makes him happy? 
Or do all the sciences similarly produce this effect? - By no means, said 
he. - But which most eminently accomplishes this? Is it that by which 
a man knows things past, present, and to come? And will it therefore 
be the science of chefs? - But why of chefs? he replied. - Will it then be 
of the logistic science? - By no means. - Shall we say it is the science by 
which health is procured. - Rather so, said he. - But is it, I replied, 
especially that science by which we know some particular thing? - It is 
that, said he, by which we know good and evil. - O vile man, I replied, 
some time since you drew me round in a circle, concealing from me that 
to act well, and be happy, did not consist in living scientifically, and 
were not produced by the possession of all the other sciences, but are 
effected by one science alone, which enables us to know good and evil. 
And if, O Critias, you were willing to take away this science from the 
other sciences, would the medicinal science no less produce health, that 
of the leather-worker shoes, that of the weaver garments? And would 


the pilot’s art no less prevent us from perishing in the sea, and the 
military science from being killed in battle? - No less, said he. - But, 
friend Critias, this science, by which we know good and evil, being 
taken away, each of these other sciences will no longer operate 
beneficially. - True. - But this science, as it seems, is not temperance, but 
that, the employment of which 1s to benefit us: for it is not the science 
of sciences, and their privations, but it 1s the science of good and evil. 
So that if temperance is beneficial, it will be useful to us in some other 
respect. - But, he replied, is not temperance then beneficial? For if 
temperance is the science of sciences, and presides over other sciences, 
it will also benefit us by ruling over this science which is conversant 
with the good. - But will temperance, I replied, give us health, and not 
the medicinal science? And will this effect all that the other arts effect, 
so that each of these will no longer accomplish its proper work? Or did 
we not some time since testify that temperance is the science of sciences, 


and ignorance alone, but of nothing else? Is it not so? - So it appears. - 
It is not therefore the artificer of health. - Clearly not. - For health 1s 


the production of another art. Is it not? - It 1s. - Hence, my friend, 
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temperance is not the artificer of utility: for we attribute this effect to 
another art. Did we not? - Entirely so. - How therefore will temperance 
be beneficial, since it is the artificer of no utility. - By no means, 
Socrates, as it seems. - Do you not see, therefore, Critias, that I was very 
properly afraid some time since, and that I justly accused myself, because 
I beheld nothing useful respecting temperance? For that which is 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful of all things, would not have 
appeared to us to be useless, if I were myself in any respect useful for 
the purpose of proper investigation. But now we are every way 
vanquished, and by no means able to discover with what design the 
legislator instituted this name temperance; although we have granted 
many things which by no means followed from our discourse. For we 
admitted, that there is a science of science, though our discourse neither 
suffers nor affirms this. We likewise granted that the works of other 
sciences were known by this science, though neither did our discourse 
suffer this, in order that we might define a temperate man to be one 
who knows that he knows the things which he knows, and who 
likewise knows that he does not know the things of which he 1s 
ignorant. This indeed we granted in a manner perfectly magnificent, not 
considering that it is impossible, after a manner, for a man to know that 
which he in no respect knows. For we agreed that he who is ignorant 
of any thing may know’ that he is ignorant of that thing, though in my 
opinion there is nothing which appears more irrational than this 
assertion. But at the same time, so silly were we, though not obstinate 
in the pursuit of this inquiry, that we were not rendered in any respect 
more able to discover the truth. Indeed, so ridiculous was our 
investigation, that what we had formerly acknowledged, and mutually 
devised to be temperate, this in a very insolent manner has appeared to 
us to be useless. On my own account, therefore, I am less indignant; 
but for your sake I replied, O Charmides, I am very indignant, if you 
who are so beautiful in your body, and most temperate with respect to 
your soul, derive no advantage from this temperance, and are not in any 
respect benefited in life by its presence. But I am still more indignant 
for the sake of the incantation, which I learned from a Thracian, if being ` 


t He who is passing from twofold ignorance, or the being ignorant that he is 
ignorant, to knowledge, subsists in a middle condition between ignorance and 
knowledge. Accurately speaking, therefore, he does not know that he is ignorant, but 
may be said to have a confused consciousness, or a dreaming perception, that he is so. 
This is the key to the profound meaning of Socrates when he said that he knew that he 
knew nothing, which I have explained in a note on the Apology [TTS vol XII, p. 191], 


and elsewhere. 
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a thing of no worth, I have bestowed so much labour in learning it to 
no purpose. I do not, therefore, by any means think that this is the 
case, but I am of opinion that I am a bad investigator. For I consider 
temperance as a certain mighty good; and I am persuaded, that if you 
possess it, you are blessed. But see if you do possess it, and do not in 
any respect require the incantation. For if you possess it, I shall rather 
advise you to consider me as a trifler, and one who is incapable of 
investigating by discourse; but I shall advise you to consider yourself 
happy in proportion to the degree of temperance which you possess. 
And, O Charmides - - But, by Jupiter, Socrates, said he, I do not know 
whether I possess it, or not. For how can I know that, the nature of 
which you, as you say, are unable to discover? I, indeed, am not very 
much persuaded by you, and I consider myself, Socrates, to be greatly 
in want of the incantation. I likewise am of opinion, so far as pertains 
to myself, that nothing hinders me from being daily enchanted by you, 
as long as you shall think it necessary. - Be it so, said Critias: but, O 
Charmides, if you act in this manner, it will be to me as an argument 
that you are temperate, because you will present yourself to Socrates to 
be enchanted, and will not desert him for any occasion, whether great 
or small. - I shall follow, said he, and not desert him. For I should act 
in a dire manner, if I were not persuaded by you who are my tutor, and 
did not do what you order. - But, said Critias, I do order you. - I shall, 
therefore, act in this manner, Charmides replied, beginning from this 
very day. - But what are these, I replied, deliberating about? - Nothing, 
said Charmides: but we have determined to act in this manner. - You 
have employed violence, therefore, said I, and do not permit me to 
interrogate. - Consider me as having used force, said he, since Critias 
commands me to adopt this mode of conduct. Besides this, do you also 
consult what you are to do. - But, I replied, there is no place left for 
consultation: for no man 1s able to oppose you, when you are 
endeavouring and compelling to do any thing. - Do not you, therefore, 
resist, said he. - I shall not indeed, said I, oppose you. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this Dialogue Hippias the sophist bears the highest of the two 
subordinate parts or characters: from him therefore it derives its name;' 
and the brevity of it, in comparison with the other between Socrates and 
the same sophist, has occasioned it to be called the Lesser Hippias. - The 
title prefixed to it in all the editions of Plato, which is this, repi 
~ evdouc, Concerning Lying, or untruth, is apparently defective; because 
it expresses only part of the subject: unless the word lying be there 
taken in the sense put upon it by a late writer,* so as to relate to every 
part of human conduct. But this being not the proper sense of the 
word, we have ventured to change the title; and to assign such a one as, 
we think, comprehends the whole of the subject; and, in as few words 
as are requisite to some degree of clearness, shows the nature of it. For 
in this Dialogue is argued a point which has been long the subject of 
much controversy, “whether error in the will depends on error in 
judgment." Socrates takes the affirmative side of the question: and his 
end in so doing is to prove the necessity of informing the understanding 
in moral truths, that 1s, of acquiring moral science; together with the 
necessity of maintaining the governing part within us in full power over 
that which is inferior, that is, of acquiring habits of virtue: through want 
of which science, and of which power or virtue, the philosopher 
insinuates, that man ıs either led blindly or impelled inevitably into evil. 
This design is executed in three parts. The first is concerning words: in 
which it appears, from inductional reasoning, that all untruth is owing 
either to some ignorance in the mind, that is, want of knowledge in 
those things which are the subjects of our affirmation or negation, or to 
some passion of the soul, desire of glory, for instance, prompting us to 
speak either deliberately and with design, like Hippias, or inadvertently 
and rashly, like Achilles, untruths or lies. The second part is concerning 


t See the latter part of the Prologue. - S. 


t Mr Wollaston in his Religion of Nature delineated where that very ingenious and 
learned man makes error, or deviation from rectitude in moral actions, to consist in 
acting a lie; that is, ın acting as if the nature of that person or thing, whom or which 
our action concerns, were different from what it is: which in plain English, and 
agreeably to the language of the Platonists, is the same thing as acting with incongruity 
and impropriety; or, as the Stoics love to express themselves, acting contrary to nature, 
our own, and that of other things. - S. 
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actions; and proceeds in the same way of reasoning by induction, to 
prove that all error in acting arises either from ignorance or weakness: 
seeing that in every action, merely corporeal, and also in the energies or 
works of every art, when faults are committed, such as are blamable, the 
cause of this is either defect of skill to design well, or defect of ability 
to execute. In the last part, by much the shortest, but for which the 
other two are intended by Plato, according to his usual manner, merely 
to prepare us, the reasoning is analytical; and proves, that in dishonest 
or bad men the understanding is either unenlightened by science, or 
overpowered and blinded by passion, or else suffers in both ways; and 
therefore that, with the ignorance or impotence of mind under which 
they labour, they labour at the same time under a necessity of doing ill: 
from which necessity they can be freed only by inward light and 
strength, that is, by science and virtue. Here we find the Sapiens sibique 
Imperiosus of Horace, in a beautiful passage of his seventh Satire, the 
second book: so much of which as relates immediately to our purpose 
we have thus paraphrased: 


Thy master does, himself, some master serve; 
Some impulse sets in action every nerve. 
Think not the puppet in his own command; 
His strings are guided by another’s hand. 
Who then 1s free? - who not by passion fool’d, 
In every motion is by reason rul’d. 

To all but reason he, superior, still 

Moves but as bids him his own better will. 


Agreeably to this is that doctrine of the Stoics, derived immediately, it 
should seem, from this dialogue of Plato, "that only the wise man is 
free:"' upon which maxim the fifth Satire of Persius is a lively 


' Plotinus also, the most ancient Platonist of any whose writings are now 
remaining, proves that only mind or intellect 1s truly free; and that, therefore, liberty 
of will in man, or his having his actions in his own power, ro avretovotoy, resides only 
in a soul whose inward operations follow the leading of intellect or mind, er puxy rara 
vov» evepyovoy. And at the end of his argument he thus concludes, The soul, therefore, 
becomes free through the government of the mind; pursuing thus, without impediment 
or hindrance, her way to good: Teveron ovr Yuy eevOepa dua vou, poç to aryador 
oxevdovoa aveprodiorwc. Plotin. Enn. 6, viii. c. 5, 6, and 7. Alexander Aphrodis. also, 
the oldest interpreter of Aristotle extant, makes the essence of man’s freedom to consist 
in his being governed xara Aoyor re xar xptowy, by the judgment of his own reason; and 
in acting xara Aoyexny opun», from rational motives, or as he is prompted and excited 
by reason. See his treatise Tlepı eruappernç, 14, and 23. ed. Lond. and Aristotle himself, 
Metaphysic. |. ix, c. 5 [1047b31 ff}. Epicurus seems to have been the first who imagined 
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comment. But this being a philosophical paradox, Plato employs great 
address, in the insinuating into the mind a truth which our own 
consciousness seems to contradict: for who 1s there, not under outward 
restraint, and only influenced by inward motives, who does not think 
himself free? Our subtle philosopher therefore argues upon the 
supposition of the freedom of will in bad men; and by thus arguing, 
proves an absurdity, “that such as do evil wilfully are better men than 
those who do evil without intending it." The consequence of which is 
this, that the argument proceeded upon a false supposition; for that none 
do evil with a clear-sighted and distinct view, and that in bad men the 
= will is not free. Thus much only seems necessary for opening the 
concealed manner, design, and method of this dialogue. A more explicit 
and particular account of them will appear in the process of our notes. 
The Introduction 1s too natural and easy to want any explication. The 
outward form of the Dialogue is simply dramatic: and as to its genius, 
it may perhaps not improperly be said to be of the confuting kind; for 
we would not, unless obliged by the necessity of reason, choose to differ 
from other writers, or depart from ancient authority, by which it is 
pronounced anatreptic. What ground there is, however, for referring it 
to some other kind, will easily appear to the readers of our synopsis. - 


S. 


human liberty to consist in acting without any motives at all, or at least independently 
of any. To account for which wild way of acting, he supposes that uncertain and 
unaccountable declination of atoms, or their deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature, for which he is justly reprehended by Cicero in many parts of his philosophical 
works. Yet this notion, or fancy, of Epicurus, concerning the liberty of the will, absurd 
as it is, hath been espoused by some modern writers of great name; though without his, 
or indeed any other ingenious contrivance to obviate the absurdity. - S. 
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THE 
LESSER HIPPIAS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
EUDICUS, SOCRATES, HIPPIAS 


SCENE! - THE SCHOOL OF PHIDOSTRATUS 


EUD. Whence comes it, Socrates, that you are so silent; when Hippias 
here has been exhibiting so finely and so copiously? Why do you not 
join the rest of the audience in praising his dissertation; or, at least, 
make some objections to it, if there was anything in it which you 
disapproved? - All the company too are now departed, and we left by 
ourselves; we, who would claim an especial right to share in all 
philosophic exercises. 

Soc. It would give me pleasure, Eudicus, I assure you, to ask Hippias 
a question or two, relating to a subject, which he has just now been 
treating of, taken out of Homer. For I have heard your father 
Apemantes say, that the Iliad of Homer was a finer poem than his 
Odyssey; and as far surpassed it in excellence, as the virtue of Achilles 
surpassed the virtue of Ulysses. For those two poems, he said, were 
purposely composed in honour of those two heroes: the Odyssey, to 
shew the virtues of Ulysses; the Ziad, those of Achilles. Concerning this 
very point then, I should be glad, if it pleases Hippias, to ask his 
opinion; what he thinks of those two persons, and whether of them in 
his judgment was the better man. For his exhibition, besides containing 
a great variety of other matters, displayed much learning in the poets, 
and particularly in Homer. 

EUD. There is no doubt but Hippias, if you propose a question to 
him, will condescend to give an answer. - Will you not, Hippias, answer 
to any question which Socrates shall propose to you? or what other 
course will you take in the affair? 
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Hip.! I should take a shameful course indeed, Eudicus, should I 
decline answering to any question put by Socrates; I, who never fail my 
attendance at the Olympic games; and, quitting the privacy of home, 
constantly present myself in the temple there, to dissert, before the 
general assembly of the Grecians, upon any of the subjects which I have 
then ready for exhibition, such as shall be chosen by the audience; and 
to answer to any question which any man shall think fit to ask. 

Soc. Happy is the situation of your mind, Hippias, that, as often as 
the Olympic festival returns, you can’ proceed to the temple with a soul 
so full of alacrity and hope, through consciousness of wisdom. I should 
much wonder, if anyone of the athletic combatants, on that occasion, 
marched to the engagement with half that security and confidence in the 
powers of his body, which you, according to your own account, have 
in the abilities of your mind. 

Hip. I have reason, Socrates, to entertain such confidence. For, since 
the time when I first contended for a prize in the trials of skill at the 
Olympics, I have never met with a man my superior in any which I 
engaged in. 

Soc. The reputation of your wisdom, Hippias, will be a fair 
monument of glory to your family and country. - But what say you to 
our question concerning Achilles and Ulysses? Whether of the two, 
think you, was the better man; and in what respects? For, amidst the 
multitude of people, who were within, thronging about you at your 
exhibition, I missed hearing some part of what you said; and, though 
desirous of asking you to repeat it over again, I suppressed that desire, 
on account of the greatness of the crowd, and because I would not 
interrupt your dissertation. But we are reduced to so small a number, 
and since Eudicus here encourages me to ask you, give me a precise and 
clear account of what you then said of those two heroes, and what 
distinction you made between their characters. 

Hip. Well, Socrates; I am willing to inform you, more precisely and 
distinctly than I did in my exhibition, what my sentiments are 
concerning those heroes, and others beside. - I say then, that Homer has 


t The usual manner of Plato, in his Dialogues, is to open the character of each 
person, in the beginning or first speeches of his part; a manner worthy the imitation of 
all dramatic poets. The most striking feature in the character of Hippias 1s vanity, or 
the desire of false and vain applause: accordingly, it is here, in the very outset of the 
Dialogue, shown in a strong light. But there is, besides, a peculiar reason for displaying 
it in the beginning of this particular Dialogue, because the display of Hippias’s vanity, 
and of the influence that vanity had upon his conduct, makes a material part of the 
subject and design. - S. 


made Achilles superior in virtue to all the Grecians who were at the 
siege of Troy, Nestor superior in wisdom, and Ulysses in cunning. 

Soc. Ah, Hippias! Will you grant me one favour more? and that is, 
not to laugh at me, if I am slow in apprehending what you say, and 
importune you with frequent and repeated questions. Will you 
endeavour, on the contrary, to give me mild and gentle answers? 

Hip. Since I profess the instructing others in the knowledge of those 
very things which are the subjects of your inquiry, and think that 
knowledge so rare, as to deserve the being well paid for, it would be 
unfair and dishonourable in me, Socrates, not to pardon your ignorance, 
and give a mild answer to your questions. 

Soc. Very fairly and honourably spoken. - You must know then, that 
when you said Achilles was made by Homer superior in virtue, I seemed 
to apprehend your meaning: as I also did, when you told me that his 
Nestor was made superior in wisdom. But when you further said, that 
the poet had made Ulysses superior in cunning, what you mean by this, 
to confess to you the truth, I am entirely ignorant of. - Possibly I may 
apprehend your meaning better by your answer to this question: Is not 
cunning part of the character of Achilles, as drawn by Homer? 

Hip. Nothing like it; but the height of simplicity. For in the ninth 
book of the Ziad, where Achilles and Ulysses are introduced in 
conversation together, Achilles, addressing himself to Ulysses, speaks 
thus: 


Son of Laertes,’ progeny of Jove! 

Subtle thy wit, Ulysses, and thy brain 

Full of devices various: but to me 

Plain speech belongs; and bluntly to declare 
My mind, my meaning, and my fix’d resolve. 
Not the black gates of hades are to me 

More hostile or more hateful, than the man 
Whose tongue holds no communion with his heart. 
Thus then the secret purpose of my soul 

I tell thee - 1n no fruitless words; the deed 
Shall follow .... 


t It must be remembered, that we have professed to translate the passages, taken out 
of Homer, not immediately from the poet, but from Plato. Now in these verses, as here 
cited, besides other various readings, there is one whole line omitted; which, though of 
importance in the poem, is insignificant to the design of Hippias in citing the passage. - 
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In these verses we see the character of each of those heroes: we see 
Achilles sincere and simple, Ulysses false and cunning. For Achilles is 
made the speaker of these verses, and to Ulysses are they spoken. 

Soc. Now, Hippias, I am in some hopes of understanding what you 
mean. False you call cunning, it seems; and a cunning man, with you, 
I find, is a man of falsehood. 

Hip. Exactly so, Socrates. And Homer accordingly has made Ulysses 
a man of that very character, in many places both of the Iliad and of the 
Odyssey. 

Soc. Homer then, it seems, was of opinion, that the man of truth was 
a man of different character from the man of falsehood. 

Hip. Certainly, Socrates. How should it be otherwise? 

Soc. And are you of the same opinion then yourself, Hippias? 

Hip. Most certainly. For it would be of sad consequence to have 
those two opposite characters confounded. 

Soc. Homer then let us leave out of the question: it being impossible 
for us to ask him, what he had in his mind when he wrote those verses. 
But since you appear to second and support his cause, and to entertain 
the same sentiments with those which you attribute to him, do you 
answer at the same time for both, for the poet and yourself. 

Hip. So it shall be. Ask any question then, whatever you think fit; - 

only let it be brief. 

Soc.’ By men of falsehood, do you mean men who are under some 
such kind of inability to certain actions, as men who are sick labour 
under? or do you mean men of abilities and powers for some or other 
performance? 

Hip. I mean men, who have powers, and those very strong ones too, 
for many purposes, but particularly to deceive others. 

Soc. The cunning then, it seems, according to your account, are men 
of strong powers and abilities. Are they not? 

Hip. They are. 

Soc. Is it through folly, and want of understanding, that they are 
cunning and deceitful? or is it through artfulness and understanding - of 
a certain kind? 


t Plato, in this and the questions which follow, informs us what are the sources of 
vice and moral evil. The first is some disorder in the body, obscuring the light of the 
mind, or obstructing the operation of its faculties. Another is some defect in the natural 
powers of the understanding. A third is want of science: and the fourth, want of 
virtuous habit and practice. - S. 


Hip. Through artfulness in the highest degree, and depth of 
understanding. 

Soc. They are men of good understanding then, it seems. 

Hip. They are in no want of understanding, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Since they have understanding then, are they ignorant of what 
they are about? or do they know it? 

Hip. They know well enough what they do. And through this very 
knowledge it is that they are so wicked. 

Soc. With this knowledge then, which they are masters of, can they 
want discipline or skill? or do they abound in it? 

Hip. They have discipline and skill very sufficient for their purpose, 
that is, to deceive. 

Soc. Hold now: let me recollect all that you have said. You assert, 
that men of falsehood are men of abilities, understanding, knowledge, 
and skill; - that is, in those subjects, in which they deceive. 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. And that men of sincerity and men of falsehood are different 
kinds of men, and of quite opposite characters one to the other. 

Hip. I own this assertion also. 

SOc. Well then; amongst the men of abilities and skill, some, it seems, 
are men of falsehood, according to your account. 

Hip. Most true. 

Soc. When you say now, that men of falsehood are men of abilities 
and skill in certain respects, do you mean that they are able to deceive, 
if they are willing so to do? or think you that they want abilities for the 
purpose of deceiving? 

Hip. I think they have abilities for that purpose. 

SOc. To sum up the whole then; men of falsehood are men who have 
skill and ability to deceive. 

Hip. Right. 

Soc. The man therefore, who has no ability or skill to deceive, 
cannot be a man of falsehood, or a deceiver. 

Hip. Very right. 

Soc.'! Whether is that man able to do what he wills, who can exercise 
his ability at whatever time he chooses? that is, supposing him not 


t This sentence is evidently intended by Plato as a question, not as a positive 
consequence from anything before said. Yet all the editors have given it this wrong 
turn, by falsely printing &pa instead of &pa. And all the translators were in this, as in 
most other places, misled by the erroneous printing of the Greek text. - S. 
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hindered by some disease or’ other thing of that kind: but in the same 
manner, I mean, as you are able, whenever you choose it, to write my 
name. Say you not, that every such man is able, who has the like power 
in other cases? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Tell me now, Hippias; are not you well versed in numbers and 
accounts? 

Hip. Perfectly well, Socrates. 

Soc. Were a man to ask you then, "How many are thrice seven 
hundred," would you not answer that question, if you chose so to do, 
_ perfectly well, and with the utmost readiness? 

Hip. I certainly should. 

Soc. And that, because your ability and skill are excellent in subjects 
of that kind. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. Do you excel in ability and skill only? or is your virtue’ equal 
to your ability and skill - with respect to the same subject; that is, 
numbers and accounts? 

Hip. It is, Socrates. 

Soc. You are perfectly well able, then, upon these subjects, to speak 
the truth: are you not? 

Hip. So I imagine. 

Soc. But what; are you not equally able to speak untruths upon the 
same subject? Answer me now, Hippias, as you did before, with a 
generous freedom and openness. Were a man to ask you, then, "How 
many are thrice seven hundred?" would not you be the best able to 
impose on others, and always to give answers alike untrue upon that 
subject, if you had a constant inclination to impose falsehood for truth, 
and never at anytime to give a right answer? Or would the unskilled in 
computations be better able to deceive than you are, if they were so 
inclined? Might’ not the ignorant, however desirous of persisting in 
false answers, frequently happen to stumble on such as were true, out of 


t That is, any outward impediment. In the vulgar use of the words, power and 
liberty, the absence of outward obstacles and impediments only is considered. - S. 


t Socrates here means justice, particularly that part of it which is called veracity. - 
S. 


$ In the original here we certainly ought to read 7 o pev apadyc, and not 9 (or) as 
it has been hitherto printed, and accordingly translated. - S. 


mere ignorance? But you, who have skill, should you also have an 
inclination to deceive, would you not always invariably answer wrong? 

Hip. Certainly; the case is as you represent it. 

Soc. Now the man of thorough falsehood, 1s he a deceiver in other 
cases only, but not so in numbering and computing? - Would he not 
deceive others, when numbers and computations were the points in 
question? 

Hip. By Jupiter, would he.' 

Soc. Let us suppose, then, Hippias, some certain person to be a false 
man, or a deceiver, upon the subject of numbers and computations. 

Hip. Well. 

Soc. What kind of person must he be? In order to be a deceiver, 
must he not, as you yourself just now acknowledged, have abilities to 
deceive? - for, as to any other man, who wanted those abilities, you 
admitted, if you remember, that such a one would never be a good 
deceiver. 

Hip. I remember, we agreed in this. 

Soc. Was it not proved just now, that you yourself was in the highest 
degree capable of deceiving others, by false information, upon the 
subject of numbers and accounts? 

Hip. In this too we agreed. 

Soc. And are you not in the highest degree capable of giving true 
information upon the same subject? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc.* One and the same person therefore has abilities beyond other 
men to give either false or true information upon the subject of numbers 
and accounts: and a good arithmetician is this person. 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. Who appears, then, Hippias, to be the man of falsehood,’ and 
the deceiver, with regard to numbers and accounts? Is it any other than 
the good arithmetician? for he it is who is the most able. And the same 
man 1s also the true accountant. 

HIP. So it appears. 


' Numbers and accounts being the chief articles in which bad men are guilty of 
fraud and falsehood. - S. 


* Both members of this sentence, in the original, are by all the editors erroneously, 
as we apprehend, made interrogative; and are so translated by Serranus and Bembo. The 
other versions, in this place, concur with ours. - S. 
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Soc.' You see then that it belongs to the same man to be a man of 
falsehood and a man of truth on such subjects; and that the man of truth 
is not a better man in this respect, than the man of falsehood: for indeed 
he is the same person; so far is he from being one of opposite character, 
as you just now imagined. 

Hip. It appears so in this case, I own. 

Soc. Shall we try how it appears in other cases? 

Hip. With all my heart; if you choose to go on to others. 

Soc. Have not you great skill in geometry? 

Hip. I have. 

Soc. Well then; is it not so in geometry? Is not one and the same 
person capable of giving either true or false information concerning 
diagrams? 

Hip. I admit he is. 

Soc. Is any other person beside good at diagrams? 

Hip. No other. 

Soc. A good and skilful geometrician, then, is equally capable, in 
either way, above other persons: and, if there be any excellent deceiver 
upon the subject of diagrams, it must be such a man: for he has abilities 
to deceive; whereas the bad geometrician is wanting in those abilities: so 
that neither in this case can the man who has no abilities to deceive ever 
be a deceiver or man of falsehood, as you before admitted. 

Hip. You are right. 

Soc. Further now, let us consider a third case, that of astronomy; in 
which science you have a still deeper knowledge than you have in those 
mentioned before. Is it not true, Hippias? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Does not the same thing then hold good in astronomy? 

Hip. It is probable that it does, Socrates. 

Soc. In this case, therefore, it is the good astronomer who is, above 
all others, the man of falsehood; he who is able and well qualified to 
deceive: for it cannot be the man who is ignorant in astronomy; because 
such a one is unable and unqualified for that purpose. 

Hip. It appears so. 

Soc. One and the same man therefore, in astronomy also, is the man 


of truth and the man of falsehood. 


t In this sentence Socrates makes the application of his first instance, to prove the 
truth of his general position: we have, therefore, with all the translators, except Serranus, 
given it the air of an absolute assertion; contrary to the printed editions of the Greek, 
in which it is turned into a question. - S. 
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Hip. So it seems to be, I confess. 

Soc. Now, Hippias, let us proceed to consider, in general and at 
large,’ through all the arts and sciences, if there be any case in which 
that position fails of being true. You must be a competent judge of this, 
because your knowledge 1s universal, and you are master of more arts 
than any man living: as I have heard you yourself declare, at some of 
the tables in the assembly-hall;' where you were setting forth in ample 
detail, and glorying in, the variety of your valuable and rare knowledge. 
You there told us that you went once to the Olympic festival, with your 
attire, and every thing which you had about you; all the making of your 
own hands: in the first place, that the seal-ring which you wore on your 
finger, for you began with that, was your own work, proving thus your 
skill in cutting intaglios. Beside that, you had another seal of your own 
engraving: a strigil too,° and an unguent-box, of your own 
workmanship. Your father said, that the slippers, which you then had 
on your feet, were of your own cutting out and making; and that the 
garments which you then wore, the upper and the under both, were of 
your own weaving. But, what seemed the strangest thing of all, and a 
proof of your ingenuity and skill the most surprising, you told us, that 
the belt or girdle, which you wore round your vest, (and it was of that 
rare and costly sort, such as they make in Persia,) was entirely your own 
manufacture. Beside all this, you carried with you thither, on that 
occasion, poems, you said, of your own composing, epic, tragic, and 
dithyrambic; together with a great number of your compositions in 
prose upon various subjects. You assured us, that in the sciences, those 
we have just now been speaking of, you was superior to every person 
then at the Olympics; as you also was in the science of rhythm and 
harmony, and that of grammar. You enumerated, as well as I 
remember, a multitude of other branches of knowledge which you 
excelled in. But, I think, I had like to have forgotten your art of 
memory, for which you are so famous. Many other arts I presume you 
have, which I cannot recollect at present. But what I mean is this; to 
put you upon considering those arts and sciences, which you are master 


t The wyopa, or place where the people met, and voted in their general assemblies, 
was the place likewise of exchange: for at certain hours of the day mercantile business 
was here transacted: and at certain other hours the shops within ıt all around were 
opened, and tables were brought out, on which all kinds of shop-commodities were 
exposed to sale, each kind severally in a peculiar part of this vast edifice; that every 
person who came to purchase might know where to meet directly with what he wanted. 
At some of these shops and tables much time was spent by the talkative, the inquisitive, 
and the idle. - S 
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of, (and I have mentioned a sufficient number of them,) and all those 
beside, which are severally professed by others; and then to ask you, if 
you can think of any, where the man of truth and the man of falsehood, 
as we have described them, are distinct persons; and where the same 
man is not equally fitted for speaking truth and falsehood. Consider the 
matter in any art you please, in any kind of wisdom, skill, or cunning, 
or whatever else you choose to name it, and you will never find it so to 
be; since it is not there to be found. For if you know any, which 
affords such an instance, tell me what 1t 1s. 

Hip. I am not able, Socrates, thus on the sudden. 

Soc. Nor ever, as I imagine, will you be able. If I am in the right 
then, remember, Hippias, what conclusion follows from my reasoning. 

Hip. It does not readily occur to me, Socrates, what conclusion it is 
you mean. 

Soc. You do not perhaps at present exercise your art of memory. No 
doubt, you think there is at present no occasion for it. I will assist you 
therefore in recollecting. Do you not remember that you said, Achilles 
was a man of truth, and Ulysses a man of cunning and falsehood? 

Hip. I do. 

SOc. But now you perceive, that the man of truth and the man of 
falsehood have proved to be the same person. So that, if Ulysses was a 
man of falsehood, it appears that he was no less a man of truth; and if 
Achilles was a man of truth, we find he must also have been a man of 
falsehood. These two characters then are not heterogeneous, one from 
the other; much less are they opposite, as you imagined; but are simular, 
and meet in the same man. 

Hip. Socrates, you are always twisting and winding arguments in this 
sort of way. In every matter of debate, you always pick out that point 
in which most difficulty lies; you stick close to that, and handle it with 
a most minute exactness: but you never meddle with the’ whole of the 
subject, considered in one view. For I can produce you now a multitude 
of proofs, if you are disposed to hear them, sufficient to convince you, 


t Hippias himself is here made to expose his own loose, vague, and declamatory 
way of talking; so opposite to that close, precise, and truly logical manner of Socrates 
in his discourses, by which alone truth can be discovered, and the disputes arising in 
conversation be brought to any rational or fair conclusion. But this not being now or 
ever the intention of Hippias, he expresses in this speech his uneasiness at the present 
method of managing the debate, and his desire of returning to his usual long harangues; 
showing himself in this respect also the yevônç, or man of falsehood; according to the 
old maxim, "Dolosus versatur in generalibus," The man, who means to deceive, deals only 
in generals, and avoids coming to particulars. - S. 


that Homer has made Achilles a man of sincerity, and of greater virtue 
than Ulysses; whom he has made crafty, false, and deceitful, in fine, a 
worse man than Achilles. And to oppose my proofs, do you, if you 
have a mind to it, bring others on your side of the question, to prove 
Ulysses the better man: by which means our little audience here may be 
the better enabled to judge which of us speaks the best. 

Soc.’ I have no doubt, Hippias, but that your wisdom is superior to 
mine. But it is a constant rule with me, at the time when any man 1s 
speaking, to give him my attention; especially, if I think him a wise 
man: and, as I am desirous of comprehending perfectly all he means, 
afterwards I interrogate, and sift him thoroughly concerning all he has 
said; I consider it over again, and compare it with the account he gives 
me in his answers, in order to my own better information. But if I 
think the speaker insignificant, and not worth regarding, after he has 
done speaking, I ask him no questions, nor give myself any trouble 
about what he has been talking of. You may know by this, what 
persons I account wise. You may also find, that I am studious and 
solicitous about the sayings oft such a man; that I am busy and restless 
in putting questions to him, with a view of being improved by the 
acquisition of some piece of knowledge. Accordingly, I took particular 
notice, in my own mind, of something’ which seemed to me very 
strange in that passage of Homer, if your interpretation of it be true, 
that which you repeated just now, to prove that Achilles treated Ulysses 
as a deceiver. This to me, I say, seemed strange; because Ulysses, your 
cunning Ulysses, no where appears to have spoken untruths: but it 1s 
Achilles, whom we find cunning, according to your account, as being a 
teller of falsities and deceiving others. For having premised that fair 
profession, which you just now repeated, 


" Socrates here intimates, that the source of that habit, which Hippias had, of lying 
and deceiving, was a fondness for unmerited or false praise, with an affectation of being 


thought wise. 


* The word in the original here is printed rovrov, but we presume ought to be 
either rouwy, agreeably to the translations of Ficinus and Grynzus, or as we have 
supposed it in ours, rovouTov. - S. 


S From the sense it is evident, that we ought here to read in the Greek o, 71 - 
aToxoy, K.7.d. not o Ti dt [evoc,] an error frequent throughout the printed text. Stephens 
has frequently indeed corrected it; but has passed st over in this and many other places. - 
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Not the black gates of hades are to me 
More hostile or more hateful, than the man 
Whose tongue holds no communion with his heart.' 


A little afterwards he declares, that he would not be dissuaded from his 
purpose, not by Ulysses and Agamemnon together; nor would he be by 
any means prevailed on to stay in the Trojan territories; but, says he,? 


To-morrow, after sacrifice to Jove 

And all that next in nature is divine, 

My well-mann’d galleys launch I from the shore 
Into the briny waves: and thou shalt see, 

(If curious of the sight, or thy concern 

Thou mak’st it,) with the dawning hour of day, 
My fleet spread o’er the fishy Hellespont; 

With many an eager stroke of the brisk oars 
Short’ning the passage: and if Neptune grant 
Prosperous voyage, the third returning light 
Shall view me on rich Pthia’s fertile plains. 


Besides, long before this, with an air of insult he had said thus to 
Agamemnon,’ 


And now with my full galleys I depart, 

Steering my course for Pthia: - my best course 

Is homeward, - here dishonour’d. - Nor shalt thou 
Meet better fare, I ween: - no more expect 

Spoils and rich plunder shall attend thine arms. 


Now though he had made this declaration, first in the face of the whole 
army, and afterwards to such as were intimate with him, it no where 
appears, that he made any preparations for his voyage, or any attempts 
toward the launching of his ships, in order to his departure homeward; 


' Thad ix, 308 ff. 


+ We meet with this passage in the ninth book of the /liad, v. 357, etc. a little after 
the former; and both of them exactly as they are cited by Plato. - S. 


S The verses, here cited, occur in the first book of the Jliad [i, 169ff], with a 
difference only in one word. For instead of \wiov, which we read in Plato, we find in 
Homer ġeprepovr: a difference not taken notice of by Barnes in his Var. Lect. Perhaps 
he thought it not of importance enough to mention. But, in editions of the finest 
writers of antiquity, too minute an accuracy, we think, never can be used. - S. 
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but, on the contrary, with a noble indifference, he disregarded the 
keeping of his word and the speaking truth. It was for this reason, 
Hippias, that I proposed my first question to you; because I was at a loss 
to know, which of those two heroes the poet had made the better man: 
but I presumed that both were excellent; and that it was difficult to 
determine whether was the superior, as well with respect to speaking 
truth and! falsehood, as every other kind of virtue; for in that point, no 
less than in others, they seemed nearly on a par. 

Hip. You view not the matter in its true light, Socrates. For, though 
Achilles breaks his word, it is plain that he had no intention to deceive, 
nor any dissembled meaning: but, against his inclination, he is obliged, 
by the distresses of the army, to stay and give them his assistance. But 
when Ulysses speaks falsely, it is with design, and his falsehood is 
voluntary. 

Soc. My dear friend Hippias, you deceive me; and are guilty, yourself, 
of doing as you say Ulysses did. 

Hip. Far from it, Socrates. How mean you? and in what respect? 

Soc. By telling me, that Achilles had no intention to deceive, nor any 
dissernbled meaning: whereas Achilles, in saying through arrogance what 
he had no serious intention of doing, was sot artful an impostor, as 
Homer has represented him, that he appears confident of outwitting 
Ulysses, and concealing from him the emptiness of his arrogance; nay, 
to that degree confident, as to dare in his presence to contradict himself. 
Accordingly we find Ulysses actually imposed upon: for, as we see from 
his silence on that head, he discovered not that Achilles had told him 
any untruth. 

Hip. Where 1s all this to be found, Socrates? 


Socrates here mentions falsehood as well as truth, in order to preserve consistence 
in his argumentation; having proved to Hippias, that the speaking falsehood well was 
the effect of some kind of knowledge and virtue. - S. 


t In the Greek, Tonç, or cunning juggler. By Achilles here, we suppose, is meant 
that very passion of arrogance in him, which is the most distinguished part of his 
character. For all the great actions and events of Homer’s Iliad turn upon the desire of 
Achilles to show to the Grecians the importance of his presence and his aid. By the 
same name, Ponç, is the passion of love called in Plato’s Banquet, and in the same 
metaphorical sense; because both these passions impose upon a man’s own 
understanding, and force him to say and do things, to which his reason is by no means 
privy; putting him, as in this case of Achilles, upon contradictory promises and 
assertions; and by their bold assurance, making him believe them all, by turns, himself. - 
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Soc. Do you not remember, that' after he had declared (as he did to 
Ulysses), that he would set sail early the next day; to Ajax on the other 
hand he says no such thing, but tells him a quite different story. 

Hip. In what passage? 

Soc. In this,’ 


No more in bloody field shall I engage, 

I nor my forces; till great Priam’s son, 

The godlike Hector, worthy of his fire, 

Through heaps of slaughter’d Greeks, victorious reach 
My myrmidons; or till his hostile flames, 

Spreading from ship to ship, approach my own. 
Then, - near my vessel, or my tent, I trust, 

Shall Hector’s fury, though impetuous, meet 

A bound impassable. - 


Now can you imagine, Hippias, that he was so forgetful, this son of the 
goddess Thetis, this pupil of the sage Chiron, as that, after throwing out 
the bitterest reproaches upon such as speak what they mean not, he 
should first tell Ulysses that he would sail away, and then, through 
forgetfulness, assure Ajax that he would continue where he was? Do 
you not think that he must have talked in this manner with design, and 
from a supposal that Ulysses was a plain simple man, and that he should 
get the better of him that very way, by artifice and lying? 

Hip. I think quite otherwise, Socrates: I think that he was imposed 
upon, himself, by his own simplicity and undesigning heart: and that 
want of reflection made him talk to Ajax in a strain different from that 
in which he had been talking to Ulysses. But Ulysses, whenever he 
speaks truth, has always an intention to deceive, no less than when he 
speaks a falsehood. 

Soc. Ulysses then is a better man, it seems, than Achilles. 

Hip. By no means, Socrates, clearly. 


t In the Greek this passage is read thus; Our o108", oTi Ae yw, VOTEPOY, N WG POG 
Tov Odvocea epn apa m not axom)eoeroOan, K.T.. Stephens saw, that this was a 
corrupt reading; but an emendation of it not readily occurring to his mind, he supposed 
that many words were wanting. A slight alteration only will, as we imagine, correct the 
sentence thus; Ovx orob’, ort Ne ywr, TH voTEpaux (wo tpoç Tov Odvacea epn) apa m 
not awoxAevoerodan, x.7.r. agreeably to which we have made our translation. - S. 
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Soc. Why, was it not proved just now, that the speakers of 
falsehoods, knowing them so to be, and with intention to deceive, were’ 
better men than those, who spoke what was false merely through 
ignorance, and against their intention? 

Hip. But how is it possible, Socrates, that such as are guilty of 
injustice knowingly, such as are deceitful, and insidious, and wilfully do 
mischief, should be better men than those, who, not knowing what they 
do, lead others into mischiefs or mistakes? To such is due free pardon, 
should any injustice be done by their means, or if any man be deceived 
by them, or suffer injury. The laws* accordingly are more severe to 
designing cheats, and to the wilfully injurious, than to such as deceive 
Or injure without intention of so doing. 

SOC. You see, Hippias, that I spoke truth, when I told you, how busy 
and restless I was in putting questions to the wise.’ I fear, indeed, that 
I have no other valuable quality belonging to me; the rest which I have 
being inconsiderable and mean. For I am apt to be mistaken in the 
natures of things, and ignorant of what they truly are. A sufficient 
evidence of which appears, whenever I am in company with any of you 
celebrated wise men, whose wisdom is acknowledged by the united 
voices of all the Grecians. It then appears that I know nothing: for 
scarcely in any point am I of the same opinion with you. And what 
greater evidence can there be of a man’s want of knowledge, than his 


t This is another instance, similar to that, taken notice of by Aristotle, which we 
mentioned before, of a sophistical way of arguing used by Plato against the sophists. 
For the truth of the position, contended for, has indeed been proved; and is apparent 
enough, in every inferior art or science; but Plato applies it in this place to morals, of 
which it has not been proved, but the direct contrary insinuated. There is the same 
ambiguity of expression in our own language; for we use the term, good man, with 
reference not only to moral goodness, but even ability or skill in any way whatever. 
Such a one, we say, is a good man, when we only mean, as to some particular kind of 
work or action which he performs well. - S. 


t Demosthenes in Orat. c. Midiam, § 11, p. 35 and 36 of Dr Taylor’s edition in 8vo. - 
gives an account of these laws somewhat more at large, too long to be here inserted, but 
so like this of Plato’s, and so much in the same words, that it seems highly probable he 
had an eye towards it when he composed that part of his oration. For that 
incomparable orator was always a great admirer of Plato, and had been one of his 


favourite disciples; as we are told by the writer of the lives of the ten orators, vulgarly 
ascribed to Plutarch. - S. 


§ This and such other sayings, frequent in the mouth of Socrates, passed with the 
people even of his own time for mere ironies. Whence he was commonly called o epwr, 


the dissembler of his knowledge, or pretender to ignorance. - S. 
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differing in opinion from the wise. I have this one admirable quality, 
however, which saves me from the fatal consequences of ignorance and 
error; this, that I am not ashamed to learn; but am given to inquiry, and 
to asking questions. I am very thankful also to the person who 
vouchsafes me an answer: nor ever neglected I to pay him my due 
acknowledgments. For whenever I had acquired a piece of knowledge, 
I never denied my having learnt it; nor ever pretended, that it was of my 
own finding out. On the contrary, I celebrate the wisdom of my 
teacher, whenever I produce the doctrine which he taught me. Thus at 
present, for instance, I agree not with you in that position, which you 
have laid down for truth; but am strongly of a different opinion. And 
this, I am convinced, arises from something in me, and must be 
attributed to my being such a one as I am; to avoid using any term or 
epithet too high in speaking of myself. To me, Hippias, the truth 
appears directly contrary to what you say. I think, that those who 
injure others, who are guilty of injustice, who vent falsehoods, and 
deceive, or commit any other fault, knowingly and wilfully, are better 
men than such as do the same evils ignorantly and without free choice. 
Sometimes, however, I am in the opposite way of thinking. In short, 
my sentiments are ever varying upon this subject, and driven backward 
and forward continually: the cause of which unsteadiness is clearly want 
of knowledge. But I now find in myself a fresh accession of my old 
malady: for the opinion, which prevails in me at present, is this; - that 
such as commit wilful errors in any action whatever, are better men, 
with respect to actions in that way, than those who err in the same way 
against their will or intention. This present turn of mind in me owing, 
as I imagine, to the preceding part of our conversation: for our reasoning 
upon the point, then debated, will, in all appearance at present hold 
good through all things; and will prove, that the involuntary actors of 
ill, in any of those instances we have mentioned, are more wicked than 
those who are guilty of the same bad actions wilfully. Be so good 
therefore as to set my mind right: for in healing the disease of this, and 
freeing it from ignorance, you will do me a much greater piece of 
service, than you would in healing any distemper incident to my body. 
But now, should you have any intention to go through a long harangue, 
I can assure you before hand, that you will never that way succeed in 
the affair: for my thoughts never will be able to keep even pace with 
you. But if you are disposed to answer to my questions, as you did 
before, you will highly’ profit and improve me; and, I presume, receive 


t See the last sentence but one in the Greater Hippias. - S. 
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no detriment yourself. I have a right, Eudicus, to beg your interest 
with Hippias on this occasion; for you it was who engaged me in this 
dispute with him. If he therefore is averse to continuing the 
conversation in the way which I desire, do you intercede with him to 
favour my request. 

EUD. There will be no occasion, Socrates, I imagine, for my 
intercession. That is made unnecessary by what Hippias himself said at 
first, - that he never declined answering to any man’s questions. Did 
you not say so, Hippias? 

Hip. I own it, Eudicus. But Socrates is always entangling the 
argument with cunning fallacies; and behaves like a sly deceiver. 

Soc. My good Hippias! I do it not wilfully, I assure you, nor with 
any intention to deceive: for, if that were the case, I should be a man of 
great wisdom and abilities, according to your account. But, if I have 
that fault which you accuse me of, it is wholly involuntary in me. | 
pray you therefore pardon me: for pardon, you say, is due to 
involuntary and ignorant deceivers. 

EuD. Do so, Hippias; forgive Socrates; and be not angry with him; 
but for my sake, and out of regard to your own word, answer to 
whatever questions he shall propose to you. 

Hip. Well, at your entreaty, I will answer to his questions. - Come 
then; propose any, which you desire to have an answer to. 

Soc. Truly, Hippias, I am greatly desirous to have a thorough 
discussion of that very point just now mentioned; - Which are the better 
sort of men; those who commit errors knowingly, wilfully, and 
purposely; or those others, who are guilty of the very same without 
knowing what they do, and without any will or purpose to err.’ Now 
the best way we can take, to have this point well examined, is, in my 
opinion, by setting out thus; - but observe, and make your answers 
duly:’ - Are there not men, who are good at a foot-race? 

Hip. There are. 

Soc. And others in the same exercise who are bad? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. Are not the good, those who run well? and the bad, those who ` 
run ill? 

Hip. They are. 

Soc. Do not the slow runners run ill? the swift runners, well? 

Hip. They do. 

Soc. In the race therefore, and in running, swiftness is a good thing; 


slowness, a bad thing. 
Hip. Without dispute. 
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Soc. Whether of these two then 1s the better man in the race? One, 
who runs slow wilfully and on purpose; or one, whose slowness in 
running is involuntary and undesigned? 

Hip. The first; he, who runs slow on purpose. 

Soc. Is not running the doing something? 

Hip. It 1s. 


Soc. And if so, is not some action performed in running? 
Hip. Certainly. 
Soc. The man, therefore, who runs ill, performs an action which is 


bad and unseemly in the race. 


Hip. Undoubtedly so. 

Soc. And the man runs ill, you say, who runs slowly. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. He therefore is the good man in the race, who wilfully and 
purposely commits this bad and unseemly action: and he is the bad man, 
who does it against his will and his intention. 

Hip. So it seems to be. 

Soc. In the race therefore, the man, who is guilty of bad actions 
against his will and his intention, is a worse man than the other, in 
whom those bad actions are voluntary and intended. 

Hip. In the race, I grant you, that it is so. 

Soc. And how is it in wrestling? Whether of the two is the better 
wrestler? the man who, when he falls, falls designedly, or the man 
whose falls are involuntary and undesigned? 

Hip. Probably, the man who falls designedly. 

Soc. And which is the worse and more unseemly action in wrestling? 
for a man to fall himself, or to give his antagonist a fall? 


Hip. To fall himself. 
Soc. In wrestling then also, the man, who is guilty of bad and 


unseemly actions with design, is a better man than the other, who is 


guilty of the same without designing them. 
Hip. It is probable that he is. 


Soc. And how does the rule hold with respect to all other actions of 
the body? Is not the man, whose body 1s well-framed and fitly disposed, 
equally able for actions either strong or weak, either seemly and 
becoming, or unbecoming and awkward? So that the man who has a 
better habit of body, when he performs any bodily exercise or action ill, 
does it out of choice; but the man, whose body is in a worse state, 
performs ill against his inclination. 

Hip. In actions which depend on strength of body, I admit the truth 
of your hypothesis. 
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Soc. And what say you as to those, which depend on gracefulness of 
the body, Hippias? Does it not belong to that body, which is well 
formed and well habituated, to exhibit unseemly and bad motions, 
gestures, and attitudes, only when the mind so wills and directs; but to 
a body of worse make and worse habits, to behave, move, and carry 
itself awkwardly without such will and direction? or how think you? 

Hip. That it is, as you say. 

SOC. Ungracefulness therefore also, when voluntary, Foug to the 
body in its better plight; when involuntary, is owing to an ill or 
depraved state of body. 

HiP. So indeed it appears. 

Soc. And how think you as to the voice? Which voice do you 
suppose the better and more excellent? That which sings out of tune 
wilfully and designedly; or that which does so because it cannot do 
otherwise? 

Hip. That which does so designedly. 

Soc. And that you call a viler voice, which errs from the harmony, 
and cannot help it. 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Further;'® - the things which are yours, whether would you 
choose to have them in good condition and order, or to have them bad, 
depraved, and out of order? 

Hip. To have them good, and such as they ought to be. 

Soc. Whether then would you choose to have your feet go lame at 
your own pleasure, or to have them limp and stumble against your will? 

Hip. To go lame at my own pleasure. 

SOc. Is not lameness in the feet a depravity of the feet; and the going 
lame an ungraceful way of walking? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not squinting a depravity of the eyes? 

HIP. It 1s. 

Soc. Which sort of eyes now would you choose to have, and to see 
with? Such as would look asquint only when you pleased, or such as 
could not avoid squinting? 

Hip. Such as squinted only when I pleased. 

Soc. Of the things then which are your own, you deem those, whose 
wrong and depraved actions are voluntary, better than those, the pravity 
of whose actions 1s involuntary. 

Hip. In things of that kind, I admit it to be true. 

Soc. All such therefore, ears, and nose, and mouth, and all other parts 
administering to sensation, are to be comprehended in the following 
general rule; - those, in which the bad performance of their functions is 
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involuntary, a man would be glad not to have, seeing that such are evil; 
but those, whose wrong action or operation is wilful, and according to 
the intention, are desirable, such being good. 

Hip. I agree. 

Soc. Well; and what sort of instruments is it best to have to do with? 
those, with which a man may execute his work ill through choice and 
design; or those, with which he cannot work otherwise than ill? For 
instance: Whether of the two 1s the best rudder; that, with which the 
steering ill is unavoidable; or that, with which the pilot, if he steers ill, 
does it wilfully and on purpose? 

- Hip. The latter sort. 

Soc. Is it not so with the bow and lyre; so with the flute;' so with 
every other kind of tools and instruments? 

Hip. It 1s true. 

Soc. Well;'' and of which horse is it best to be the owner? Whether 
of a horse with such a kind of temper and spirit, as may serve his rider 
in riding ill purposely and through choice only; or of a horse,* upon 
which his rider must of necessity ride ll? 

Hip. Of the horse, upon which a man may ride ill only through 
choice. 

Soc. This horse then 1s of a better spirit and temper than the other. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. With this better-tempered horse then a man may,’ if he has an 
evil intention, perform such mischievous and evil tricks as this animal 


t To the instances already given, which are of more especial moment, the other 
parts and members of the body are subjoined, in general; the regular frame and sound 
condition of them all being, in the opinion of Plato, of some importance to the soul, to 
its affections and passions; more or less, in proportion to the more immediate or more 
remote action, or influence, of the one upon the other. This will open much of Plato’s 
secret meaning in the latter part of his Timæus. - S. 


t The emendation of this sentence must be attributed to Cornarius: for he has been 
beforehand with us, in reading apecvor, n y axwy, instead of capewwry n axwy, as in all 
the editions of the Greek it is printed. - S. 


S Thus in the Greek; Ty apetvon apa puxy arov Ta TG PUXNS Epya TaUTHC TA 
TOMNPCL EKOVOWE AV FOLOL, Ta ÔE TNG TOVNPEQGÇG, aKovowc. It is evident, that this reading 
is faulty. We have always imagined, that the fault lay in the transposition of some of 
the words, with the corruption of only one in consequence of that transposition; and 
that the right reading was this; T. œ. œ. Y. .7.7.Y.€.7.7 THE FOPNPERG, EXOVOLWG AY TOLL, 
Ty ĉe rornp&, axovouss. But Cornartius is of opinion, that the sentence may be amended 
by altering only ra de rn¢ tornpiaç into ry de r. x. which he is pleased to say, signifies 
the same with ry de rornporepe - S. 
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is capable of; but with the bad-tempered horse he cannot avoid doing 
mischief. 

Hip. Perfectly true. 

Soc. And is it not equally true with respect to the spirit and temper 
of a dog? and so of every other species of animals? 

Hip. I admit it to hold true in the case of every brute animal. 

Soc. Well now; and how is it in our own species, and with respect to 
the human soul? Whether is it better to have in our service a bowman, 
who, if he ever misses the mark, misses wilfully; or one who is apt so 
to do, contrary to his intention and his aim? 

HIP. One who misses wilfully. 

SOC. Such a one then is a better man at shooting. 

Hip. Right. 

SOc. In our own species therefore, and with respect to the human 
soul,* the man, who misses aim or errs without intending so to do, is 
a worse man than the other, whose missing of the mark is undesigned, 
or whose error is involuntary. 

Hip. In the bowman’s art I grant you that it is so. 

Soc. And how is it in the art of medicine? Is not he the better 
physician, who, if he hurts or brings any disorder on the bodily frame, 
does it knowingly and purposely? 

Hip. He 1s. 

Soc. In this art also then, such a one 1s a better man than one who 
hurts when he would heal. 

Hip. True. 


t In the editions of the Greek text, the sentence stands thus; Ti ôe ôn; avôpwrov 
Yuxny xextnobat TOEOTOU CLMELPOVOS EDT, NTLG EKOVOWGS QAMAPTAVEL TOU OKOXOV, N HTC 
axovawc¢; but we should be glad to read it as follows; Tt ôe 59 avOpwrovu; Yuxn» 
KexTnoba Tot oTOU apetvor Eoru, x.7.X. transferring the first point of interrogation to the 
word avOpwrou, and altering the word æpewovoç into apetvor, which latter emendation 
was made before us by Cornarius. Both together will render this sentence much more 
agreeable to the turn of those which precede, than the alteration of it proposed by 
Stephens. - S. 


+ The original, as printed, runs thus; Kon yuxn apa arovowç apapravovao x.7.X. 
But the reasoning requires the word arôpwrov to be inserted after the word apa. It was 
easily dropped in transcribing some manuscript, on account of the similitude of the 
letters which follow it: the ancient manner of writing it being this; Kar Yuxn apa avov 
aKovawe-, K.T.À. - S. 
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Soc. And how is it in music, whether of the string or of the wind- 
kind? how, 1n all other arts and sciences? Is not he the better man, who 


purposely performs ill, and commits voluntary errors? and is not he the 
bad man, who blunders and errs, without designing it? 


Hip. Probably so. 
Soc. And we certainly should choose to have under our command 


such slaves as committed voluntary faults, and were guilty of bad actions 
purposely, rather than such as could not help blundering, doing wrong, 


and acting perversely; the former sort being better for our service. 
Hip. In that also we agree. 
Soc. Well then; do we not wish to be as good and excellent as 


possible ourselves? 
Hip. To be sure. 


Soc. Would not our own mind, spirit, and temper, be better, if we 
did evil and committed faults wilfully and freely, than if we could not 
avoid those faults and evil actions? 

Hip. It would be a strange thing, Socrates, if the wilfully unjust and 
dishonest were better men than those who unwittingly or unwillingly 
did a base action. 

Soc. And yet this appears to be the just conclusion from those 
premises, in which we are agreed. 

HiP. It appears not so to me. 

Soc. To you yourself, I imagined, it must so appear. Let me put to 
you then a question or two more. - Is not honesty either some certain 
power in the mind, or some certain knowledge, or both together? Is it 


not necessary that true inward honesty should be one or other of these? 


Hip. It 1s. 
Soc. If honesty then be some power in the mind, does not honesty 


inhabit that mind most which is possessed of the most power? And this 
corresponds with what appeared true to us before, if you remember, - 


that the man who had the most abilities and powers within him was the 
best man in every case that we considered. 

Hip. It did so appear. 

Soc. And if honesty be some knowledge in the mind, does not 
honesty reside most in that mind, which hath the most knowledge, and 
is the wisest? and is not, in such case, that mind the most dishonest 
which is the most undisciplined and ignorant? - But if honesty should 
arise from knowledge and power, meeting both together in the same 
mind, is not that mind which is the best furnished with both, with 
knowledge and power, the most filled with honesty? and are not the 


greatest degrees of ignorance’ and impotence in the mind parents of the 
greatest villainy? - Must not these things through necessity be so? 

Hip. So indeed they appear. 

Soc. Did it not appear before, that a man of the most knowledge and 
wisdom, as well as of the most abilities and powers, was the best man, 
and the most capable of performing either well or ill, at his own 
pleasure, in every operation? 

Hip. It did. 

SOc. Such a man therefore, whenever he performs anything ill, does 
it with design; does it through his powers and his knowledge. Now it 
is evident, that on these honesty depends, either on both of them, or at 
least on one or other. 

Hip. Probably it does. 

SOC. It is further evident, that acting dishonestly is doing ill; and that 
acting honestly is doing well. 

Hip. Clearly so. 

Soc. Will not that man then, whose mind is the most filled with 
honesty and virtue, whenever he shall do any dishonest or base action, 
do it through choice and with design? but the man whose mind is evil 
and dishonest, will not he be guilty of villainous and base actions 
through unavoidable necessity? 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. Is not a good man, one whose mind is good and honest? and is 
not he a bad man, whose mind is evil and dishonest? 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. It belongs to the good man, therefore, to act dishonestly through 
free choice; to the bad man without free choice, and through 
unavoidable necessity; if it be true that the mind of a good man is good. 

Hip. And that certainly is true. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who does wrong, and is guilty of villainous 
and base actions wilfully and out of free choice, if such a man there be,” 
Hippias, he can be no other than the good man. 

Hip. I know not, Socrates, how I can grant you this. . 

Soc. Nor can I easily grant it to myself, Hippias. It must however, — 
of necessity, appear true to us both at present, having been proved by 
the force of our present argument. But, as I said before, with regard to 
this point,“ my mind 1s driven backward and forward continually, and 


' That, in the Greek text, after the words n ôe apabeorepa, the words xau 
aduvatwrepa ought to be inserted, will be evident to every one who knows how to 
reason, and in what part an argument is defective. - S. 
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never remains long in the same opinion. Indeed, there is nothing 
wonderful in the case that I should wander in uncertainty; or that any 
other man should, who is only one of the multitude. But if you wise 
men should run in the same perplexed mazes, this must be to us a heavy 
misfortune; since we could never in this case, even though we applied 
to you, be freed from our perplexities. 
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Additional Notes 
on the 


LESSER HIPPIAS 


1 (See page 254, titles) The conversation, here related, was held presently 
after Hippias had finished the exhibiting or public reading of that dissertation 
of his, so highly celebrated by himself in the larger Dialogue of his name, and 
upon the same spot of ground, which had been the scene of his lecture. This 
is evident from many circumstances. In the first place, Eudicus, who ts there 
mentioned”*! as the patron of Hippias, and promoter of that exhibition in 
particular, sustains the same character in this Dialogue. He opens it with an 
air of triumph upon the success of Hipptas, which appeared in the applause 
paid him by his audience: and whenever he speaks afterwards, he takes the air 
and style of a patron, one of that kind who are humble and ignorant admirers. 
- It is probable that he stayed behind, one of the last of the assembly, on 
purpose to have an opportunity of inviting and leading the orator to his house; 
to feast there together, upon his coming off so triumphantly; as the custom is 
in modern times upon similar occasions. - Further, it appears from that passage 
of the Greater Hippias before cited, that Socrates, with such of his philosophic 
friends as himself should choose, was, at the particular request of Hippias, to 
make part of the audience at his intended exhibition. It is reasonable therefore 
to suppose them to be admitted without paying their quota of the contribution 
money. Now this circumstance exactly tallies with what we find in this 
Dialogue. For, not to insist on the improbability that Socrates should have 
been present without such special invitation; it accounts for the tarrying behind 
of Socrates and his friends, out of civility to Hippias, who probably had 
conducted and introduced them to the place appointed for the exhibition. - 
That Socrates was at this time accompanied by some of his followers in 
philosophy, is plain from the first speech of Eudicus; at the conclusion of 
which he addresses Socrates in the plural number, meaning him and his friends. 
- One argument more, to prove that the exhibition of Hippias, which gave 
occasion to this Dialogue, was the same with that promised in the Greater 
Hippias, arises from the nature of the dissertation itself. For the characters of 
the heroes in Homer’s Iliad were drawn in this which he had been exhibiting, 
as we learn from the following Dialogue; and it appears from the subject, the 
title, and introduction of the dissertation promised, that a description of those 
very characters made a considerable part of it. - Remarkable instances, all these, 
of Plato’s exact fidelity in the dramatic circumstances of his Dialogues, if true; 
or of his accuracy and exquisite judgment in adapting them one to another and 
to probability, if they are feigned. - S. 
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2 (See page 255, line 364a) That is, when he was going to engage in those 
voluntary combats or contentions between the sophists, to prove which of 
them could make the finest exhibition. The decision of these seems to have 
been left to that judicious audience of theirs, the multitude; who promulgated 
their sentence, we presume, in their usual way, by bestowing a more or less 
loud roar of applause, in proportion as they were more or less pleased with 
each of the combatants in these bye-battles. For, as it is certain that these made 
no part of those solemn combats or competitions at the Olympic festival, 
according to its original institution; so neither do we suppose them in the 
number of those added afterwards, those in the liberal arts and sciences. It is 
more probable that the sophists, with a view of spreading their fame wider, 
exhibited on these occasions, gratis, to the public, the most approved of their 
dissertations made for private exhibition. - S. 


3 (See page 260, line 367c) Aristotle observes, that Plato here makes use of 
a paralogism, or sophistical way of arguing: for by yevônç, or, a man of 
falsehood, Plato, says he, means a man ôvvapevoç wevdeo8ou, capable of 
speaking untruths; whereas the word properly signifies a man evxepnç Kau 
APOMpeTiKOG TWV TorouTwy [sc. Pevdwy] Aoywr, un Ot ETEPOV TL, AAA bt" auro, 
Kote 0 QAAOLC EUROLNTLKOG Twv ToLOUTWY NoywY, apt to speak falsities through 
choice, and with intention to deceive, and to beget in others false notions of 
things. Aristot. Metaphysic. l. v, c. 29 [1024b16 ff]. And such a man, it is true, 
is the subject of the present dispute between Socrates and Hippias; but it is an 
innocent piece of sophistry; since it is not employed for the purpose of 
deceiving any, but for that only of discovering truth; and turns into just 
reasoning, when the inference comes afterwards to be drawn from all the 
instances enumerated. Aristotle does not condemn Plato as guilty of arguing 
unfairly, or of putting off one sense of the word for another; but as he treats, 
in that chapter of his Metaphysics, concerning the various meanings of the words 
false and falsity, he produces from this passage of Plato a singular instance of 
an improper use of the term yevônç, false, when applied to man. - S. 


4 (See page 262, line 368b) Whenever Plato brings instances from the 
mathematical sciences, in order to prove or to illustrate any truth running 
through them all, he does it always with a view of leading the mind upward 
from them to that master-science’ that from which they receive their 
principles, the science of mind; or at least to its immediate and noblest 
offspring, that of morals. See particularly his Theetetus, Republic, and Epinomis. 
We make this observation here, to show the scope of the argument now used 


' This master-science is by Plato called dialectic, and by Aristotle metaphysics. For 
an account of which see the Introduction to the Parmenides. - T. 


by Socrates. The small company about him, all of them, except Hippias and 
Eudicus, were his own disciples, and of his intimate acquaintance: consequently 
they were used to this method of reasoning in the discourses of their master. 
It was easy for them therefore to apply the instances, which he brought from 
the lower sciences, agreeably to his intention; and to infer from thence, that, 
if his present argument were just, it would hold good in those higher sciences. 
But the absurdity of this must have been clearly apparent to them: for they 
knew that the truly wise and good man was, with a full and free choice, 
attached to truth; and consequently, where veracity was concerned, was indeed 
pn duvapevog YevdeoPou, incapable of uttering falsities, or untruths, in a moral 
sense; and that in such cases, Yevdnc, a man of falsehood, in Plato’s sense of the 
word, was the same with Wevdne in Aristotle’s sense of it, or Wevdwdoc, a man 
given to speak falsities, and was the reverse therefore of the man of truth. 
Hence they saw, it followed, that, contrary to the account given by Hippias, 
the false man, or deceiver in words, was under some natural inability either of 
body or of mind, or was ignorant and void of the best science, or wanted skill 
and experience in the art of human life, that is, practic virtue. Aristotle rightly 
observes, that Plato produces these instances of falsehood, in the way of 
induction, to prove the same thing universally to be true of all moral evil. The 
inference, therefore, is, that no man is a wicked or bad man exwy, with a clear- 
sighted and free choice, but axwy, through the power of some evil necessity. - 


S. 


5 (See page 262, line 368b) Socrates, to put his meaning beyond all doubt 
with the intelligent part of his audience, presents to their view next, in a very 
strong light, the character of Hippias himself, as full of false boasting and vain 
pretensions, which in him were clearly the effects of a total ignorance in moral 
science. He had been, it seems, though probably but for a short time, a disciple 
of Hegesidamus, or, as he is called by Jamblichus, (in Vit. Pythag. cap. ult.’) 
Agesidamus, a Pythagorean philosopher of Metapontum in Lucania; who 
taught, that the perfection, end, and happiness of man consisted in avrapxeta, 
self-sufficience: but Hippias was so blind, it seems, to the true meaning of that 
sublime doctrine, and so stupid with regard to truth, whether metaphysical or 
moral, as to imagine, that the being able to furnish himself from himself with 
all the conveniences and even ornaments of life, and not to be indebted to any 
other artists for such as their respective arts afford, was the self-sufficience 
recommended by the philosopher. See Quintilian. Inst. Orat. I. xii, c. 11, where 
that most judicious writer seems to have accounted for the conduct of Hippias 
from this ridiculous error of his: for, in order to attain self-sufficience, Hippias 
aimed at acquiring skill in all the several arts requisite for that purpose; and, 
falling far short of an acquisition which is beyond the powers of any one man, 


t See Ch. 37 of the Pythagorean Sourcebook, Edit. K S Guthrie, Phanes Press, 1987. 
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he yet arrogantly pretended to it, through a desire of being admired by the 
multitude, and for want of that true self-sufficience taught by Hegesidamus: to 
understand which it may be necessary in this place to observe, that in the days 
of Thales the Ionian arose Pythagoras; who in the southern parts of Italy, 
where Grecian colonies had settled, founded a sect of philosophers, from their 
country called Italic. The chief object of their philosophy was the knowledge 
of mind; which they considered as the first-moving principle in nature, and the 
fountain of all action; moving the soul to act with a view always to some end, 
which end always is some good. They held, that, as the universe was perfect 
and complete, actuated by soul under the direction of mind, this universal mind 
‘was auroreAnc, that is, had in himself his own end, the possession of all good, 
and was sufficient to his own perfect happiness: the universal soul, therefore, 
acted only for the sake of producing good to particular beings, as many as was 
possible, and of communicating to particular minds the happiness of its own. 
Now this arising from its self-sufficience, independence, and the contemplation 
of all being and beauty within itself, the great points of the Pythagorean moral 
were to free man from his dependence on things out of himself, to purge his 
soul from those passions by which he is attached to them, and to remove his 
life from those incumbering pursuits which hinder the contemplation of truth, 
and hide the view of archetypal and true beauty. Accordingly these 
philosophers taught, that the end of man was opowworg tw Ocg, a resembling 
of God: which Hegesidamus explained by aurapxea, self-sufficience: and his 
explication is confirmed by what Socrates in Xenophon teaches, (Mem. I. 1, p. 
79, ed. Simpson.) that "to want nothing is peculiar to the divine nature; and to 
have the fewest wants is approaching to it the nearest." This self-sufficience, 
by which a man becomes independent; and is free, like God himself, to do good 
to all; is the same thing also with that freedom of the soul, the desire of which 
to raise in his disciples is the ultimate end of Plato in this Dialogue. - S. 


6 (See page 262, line 368c) This was an instrument used by the old Greeks 
and Romans to clean the skin; and serving them, besides, for the same purposes 
with our flesh-brush: for the ancient politer nations took a much better care of 
their persons than is customary amongst the modern Europeans. Whenever 
their bodies were soiled, as after travelling, or walking in dusty roads, after 
wrestling, or other exercises, which they used almost naked in rooms strewed 
deep with a soft sand, (to procure them, when they fell, an easy fall,) they 
rubbed themselves gently with these strigils; bathing at the same time in warm 
baths, which were very numerous, and to be met with in all great towns and 
cities. At other times a more vehement rubbing served in the room of exercise 
itself. After using the strigil, they anointed themselves all over, especially about 
their joints, with some perfumed oil or unguent. Thus the skin was cleansed, 
the blood was equably circulated, the muscles were strengthened, and the joints 
made supple and pliant. - S. 
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7 (See page 267, line 371b) Achilles speaks of Hector thus highly on this 
occasion, purposely to raise the higher, in those who heard him, the idea of his 
own valour; none but himself, he tells them, being able to stop the progress of 
so mighty and formidable an enemy. Mr Pope therefore, in omitting those 
high terms in which Achilles here mentions Hector, has omitted an essential 
beauty in this passage, and particularly material to that purpose, for which it 
is cited by Socrates, - to show, that the inconsistent falsities, uttered by 
Achilles, were owing to his arrogance and his thirst of glory. See the 
Introduction to this Dialogue. The verses are taken from the ninth book of the 
Iliad, v. 646, etc. But there is evidently a false reading in them, as cited by 
Plato, pe@noopon instead of pednoopot, observed by Barnes, in his notes on 
Homer. - S. 


8 (See page 270, line 373c) Every universal truth will hold good in all 
particular cases, to which it is applicable. In the way of reasoning therefore by 
induction, the enumerating of many particulars, however chosen, in which the 
hypothesis to be proved is found true, serves to induce a probability at least of 
its being true universally. And if the hypothesis fails in no instance that can 
be thought of, the certainty of it is then sufficiently established. - It should 
seem, therefore, that Plato might have been indifferent what instances he 
produced to prove a doctrine which, if true, might fairly be inferred from a 
multitude of any pitched upon at random. And indeed, had this been all he 
had in view, indifferent he would certainly have been to which he gave the 
preference. But his design, in selecting from all the several kinds of action the 
particular instances that follow, to the end of this second part of the Dialogue, 
is to show, what weaknesses or disorders in the human frame are the natural 
causes of ignorance and vice; and what natural disposition of body and mind 
is favourable to knowledge and virtue. In the choice and arrangement of these 
instances will appear admirable art and contrivance: for the discovery of which 
he prepares us in this sentence, by professing to take a certain method and way 
of beginning, such as is the most proper. - S. 


9 (See page 270, line 373c) Plato begins, and takes his four first instances 
from such actions as fundamentally depend on the structure of the body and 
the conformation of its parts; in particular, running, wrestling, dancing, and 
singing. For the well-performing of these exercises, so far as the body is 
concerned, severally depends on agility, strength, gracefulness, and a musical 
voice: and these severally arise from elasticity of the fibres, firmness in the 
fabric of the bones, pliantness in the joints, and a perfect power of dilatation 
and contraction in the lungs and larynx. When all these concur, the natural 
consequences will be an animated, free, and easy flow of the blood and 
humours, sprightliness and vigour in the soul, and at the same time (if no 
obstacle hinder) firmness in the mind. - S. 
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10 (See page 272, line 374c) His five next instances he takes from those parts 
of the body which are the more immediate servants of the mind: 1. The 
outward instruments of motion (particularising in the feet), by which the will 
of the mind is executed: 2. The outward organs of sensation (enumerating 
them all), through which the mind perceives outward things: 3. That 
immediate source of motion and sensation, the brain; to signify which he uses 
the metaphor of a rudder, steering the body as the mind pleases: 4. Those 
inward instruments of motion, and vehicles of sensation, the nerves; which he 
compares to the strings of musical instruments, braced up or relaxed by the 
different passions of the soul, and vibrating just as they are touched from 
_ without, or played on by the musician’s hand within: 5. and lastly, The organs 
of speech, signified by wind-instruments of music, through which the mind 
expresses her meaning, or declares her will. How much the acquisition of 
knowledge, the state of the soul, and power of the mind to do what she wills, 
depend on having all these organs in perfection, is by no means difficult to 
conceive. - S. 


11 (See page 273, line 375a) From the just frame of the body, and the right 
formation of every member of it, the philosopher proceeds, in the same 
metaphorical manner, to describe the other part of that evduia, or good natural 
disposition, which he holds to be the necessary foundation of virtue. This 
other part is the right frame or constitution of the soul herself. He begins with 
the passions; agreeably to that climax which he uses through all these instances. 
The passions are, in the Platonic system, all comprehended under two kinds, 
excOupuc and Oupoc, the emotions of desire and anger. The first of these kinds 
is characterized under the emblem of a horse, the latter under that of a dog; 
and both with great propriety. For one of these animals is remarkably subject 
to vehement emotions of the former kind in pursuit of glory or pleasure; the 
other to emotions of the latter kind no less violent, when the seizing of his 
prey or the destruction of an enemy is the end in view. Now both these 
animals, though irrational, are by nature formed to be manageable by man; and 
are highly serviceable to him, when their passions are directed to their proper 
objects, and restrained within due bounds. - S. 


12 (See page 275, line 375d) That is, upon the absurd supposition, that there 
are any such men. But if still the question should be asked, Whence is it, that 
a man may err wilfully in executing any work or energy of art, or in 
performing any action merely natural (for so is it with great truth supposed 
throughout the Dialogue), and that power and will may in all such cases be 
separated; yet that it is otherwise with respect to moral actions; that no error 
here is truly voluntary, and no bad man is free? The reason is this; that in all 
other cases the workman, or performer, may aim at some other end than the 
excellence of his work, or the rectitude of his performance: but that in every 


action, where morality is concerned, that is, in every action morally good or 
evil, the attainment of what a man thinks his good is the only end for which 
he acts: and that no man can possibly pursue, will, or aim at his own evil, fully 
and clearly knowing it to be what it is; nor help aiming at, willing, and 
pursuing what upon the whole he determines to be for himself the best. The 
will therefore in all these cases must of necessity follow, or rather accompany, 
the judgment. - S. 


13 (See page 276, line 376b) Meaning, that the supposition was absurd. See 
the Introduction. Plato here presents us with a key to this Dialogue, opening 
it so easily, and letting us into the secret of it so freely, that every unprejudiced 
mind may well wonder how it came to be so greatly misunderstood, as it will 
appear to have generally been, if any of our readers will take the pains to 
examine the annotations and comments on it, written by the moderns. But the 
wonder will cease, on reflecting what unphilosophical and vulgar notions 
concerning the freedom of the will have generally prevailed in Europe ever 
since the extinction of those ancient schools of philosophy which once 
enlightened it. Hence it has come to pass, that learned men, involved in the 
common prejudices, have understood all the passages of ancient authors, relating 
to this point, in a sense favourable to their own notions. For error, that 
disease of the mind, resembles in this respect certain diseases in the humours 
of the body; it imparts somewhat of its own flavour, and gives a tinge of its 
own colour, to every object of the taste or sight which is so diseased. Those 
prejudices on the point in question, and the consequences of them, here 
complained of, are evidently seen in the late Mr Jackson’s Defence, as he is 
pleased to term it, of Human Liberty. For that learned man appears to have 
had a heart purer and clearer than his head; and therefore cannot be supposed 
to have misrepresented the sense of those ancient authors, whom he cites, 
knowingly and wilfully. The truth seems to be, that over much zeal, though 
in a good cause, that of theism, so far blinded him, as well as some greater men 
before him, that he thought he saw a similitude between two hypotheses, quite 
different and even opposite; the one, that of a material or mechanical necessity, 
maintained by Mr Hobbes and by the author of Cato’s letters, an hypotheses 
utterly inconsistent with the doctrine of an all-directing mind in nature; the 
other, that of a rational or moral necessity, no less inconsistent with atheism, 
and necessarily connected with the idea of a governor of the universe, ruling 
as well the rational part of it, as the rest, not by mere will, but wisdom. For 
if the appearances of good are not cogent to man, and he is not of necessity 
obliged to follow those only rational motives, but is by nature referred 
afterwards to some other power within him called will, distinct from reason, 
and able to control it, then is mere will in man, and, for aught we can tell, in 
nature too, a principle higher and more divine than intellect. - S. 
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14 (See page 276, line 376c) Should there be any man now, after all, who is 
inclined to think that Socrates, through this whole conversation, was but in 
jest, and meant nothing serious; or that, like the sophists, he used fallacious 
arguments, with a villainous intent to impose on the understandings of the 
company, by confounding truth and falsehood, right and wrong; or should any 
imagine, with Serranus, that the philosopher had no other end in view than 
merely to confute or puzzle Hippias, and expose him to ridicule; or should 
there possibly be some other who follows Ficinus in fancying, that his secret 
meaning was the very reverse of that which we have represented it to be in the 
Introduction, and contended for in the notes; for that the will was independent 
of the judgment or understanding; and vice was owing neither to impotence, 
nor ignorance, nor both together, but to malice only or perverseness in the 
will; and that Socrates himself embraced, as truly philosophical, this distinction 
of the forum, received in after-ages by the pretended followers of Aristotle; but 
that he left it forsooth for Hippias to distinguish thus nicely, on purpose to 
show the ignorance of that sophist if he did it not; should any of our readers 
be apt to entertain any of these notions, on account of the strangeness of the 
paradox advanced or insinuated in this Dialogue, we shall content ourselves 
with observing that, strange as it may seem, it is entirely consonant with the 
doctrine of Socrates, as delivered to us by Plato in many other of his writings. 
This was so notorious to the ancients, that Arrian, in his Dissertations of 
Epictetus, |. 1, c. 28, and I. ii, c. 22, and Marcus Antoninus, |. vii, § 63, cite the 
authority of Plato to confirm the truth of this doctrine. The principal passages 
in our author, where he inculcates it expressly and openly, have been collected 
by Gataker in his Annototions on Antoninus, p. 286 and 399, and by our late 
learned friend Mr Upton, in his Notes on Arrian, p. 91. Above all, see 
Alcinous, Introduct. c. 23, where his account of the Platonic doctrine upon 
this subject seems to be chiefly extracted from this Dialogue, and shows that 
he understood it exactly in the same sense with us. - S. 


t Not, we think, as cited; but rather ch. 31, 187, 37 - 185, 24. Alkinoos, Trans. 
Dillon, Clarendon 1993. PT. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Plato, in the following Dialogue, has given an illustrious specimen of 
that philanthropy, which he often displays in his other dialogues. For 
he here studies to avert the reader from the vain trifles of the sophists, 
by showing that these men, even when they discuss the most weighty 
subjects, jest and delude the expectation of the hearers. Both in this 
Dialogue, however, and elsewhere, he describes these men to be curious 
and vain disputants in verbal altercation, and prompt to refute whatever 
may be said, whether it be true or false. And, in the first place, indeed, 
he shows how avaricious the genius of the sophists is, since the brother 
sophists, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, are prepared to teach for 
money the military art, in which they boast, and which no one ever 
sold. In the next place, how ambitious, since they at the same time 
profess judicial together with military skill, and together with both the 
sophistic art, though all these widely differ from each other. In the 
third place, how vain; since, though now old men, they betake 
themselves from things to words, and from the study of truth to 
falsehood. And, in the fourth place, how despicable; since, in a short 
time, any one may become a proficient in this cavilling art. 

In the course of this Dialogue, Socrates, with a most facetious irony, 
beseeches the sophists, that after jesting they would come to serious 
concerns; and he proposes a certain formula, conformable to which, as 
a pattern, he hopes to receive from them an exhortation to philosophy. 
In this formula he first defines felicity, by a common conception, to be 
living well. Afterwards he proves that this living well consists either in 
obtaining things agreeable to the will, or in the right use of the things 
themselves. And he concludes that wisdom alone renders its possessors 
blessed, since it alone obtains what is agreeable to the will, and rightly 
uses what it obtains. In the course of the argument an illustrious dogma 
presents itself to the view, and which afterwards became the foundation 
of the Stoic philosophy, viz. that things external and corporeal ought 
rather to be called indifferent and common, than good or evil; and that 
wisdom is properly good, and folly properly evil: since through the 
former we partake of every good, and through the latter of every evil. 
But that all the power of felicity consists in wisdom, the three 
appellations of felicity, instituted by the ancient authors of the Greek 
language, sufficiently evince, viz. evdatpoma, evTuxia, evTpayia., 
eudaimonia, eutuchia, eupragia. For the first of these appellations 
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signifies the knowledge of good; the second, the attainment of it; and the 
third, the use of it; all which are accomplished for us by wisdom. 

Near the conclusion of this Dialogue, the artificial, polite, facetious, 
and elegant irony of Socrates collects the reprehension of sophistic 
cavilling into three heads. First, that the most worthy men despise 
trifles of this kind. Secondly, that the sophisms confute themselves. 
And thirdly, that even boys might acquire this most trifling artifice in 
the space of two days. Soon after this, he descends from the sophist to 
the rhetorician, for each of these falsely professes political virtue, as we 
learn from the Gorgias. And he shows that rhetoricians, while they 
profess themselves to be both politicians and philosophers, are perfectly 
useless for the purposes of either. 

I only add, that this Dialogue appears to have been justly ranked by 
the ancients among those of the anatreptic, or subversive character, and 
that it belongs to that energy of Plato’s dialectic, which, as we have 
already observed in the Introduction to the Parmenides, consists in 
confuting false opinions. 
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THE 
EUTHYDEMUS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


CRITO DIONYSODORUS 
SOCRATES CLINIAS 
[EUTHYDEMUS  CTESIPPUS'] 


CRITO. With whom, Socrates, did you yesterday converse in the 
Lyceus? For you were surrounded with so great a crowd, that though 
I approached, desirous to hear, yet I could not hear any thing clearly. 
I raised myself indeed on my feet that I might see more distinctly, and 
it appeared to me that it was a certain stranger with whom you were 
conversing. Who was this stranger? 

Soc. You must ask, Crito, which of them it was; for not one only, 
but two were present. 

CRITO. He, of whom I speak, sat the third from your right hand; but 
in the middle of you was a lad,* the son of Axiochus, who appeared to 
me, Socrates, to have made a great proficiency in learning, and who does 
not much differ in age from our Critobulus;’ though he indeed is very 
slender, but this lad looks older than he is, and is of a fair and engaging 
aspect. 


t I have followed Dr Routh, in his excellent edition of this Dialogue, in including 
the names of Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, Clinias, and Ctesippus, in brackets, because, 


as he justly observes, these persons do not speak, but the disputation is delivered, as if 
the thing were narrated, and not acted. 


t The name of this youth was Clinias, at whose request Socrates, together with 
Axiochus, in a dialogue of that name, which is generally ascribed to Aéschines, disputes 
against the fear of death. 


$ Xenophon often makes mention of this person, and sometimes Plato. He was the 
friends of Clinias, and was a youth of admirable beauty. Vid. Xen. Sympos. p. 882, ed. 
Leunclav. See also more concerning this son of Crito near the end of the Dialogue. 


Soc. It is Euthedemus, Crito,' of whom you inquire; but he who say 
with me, on my left hand, was his brother Dionysodorus, who also 
partook of the discourse. 

CRITO. I know neither of them, Socrates. 

Soc. They are recent sophists, as it appears. 

CRITO. Whence to they come; and what is the wisdom which they 
profess? 

Soc. They are, I think, natives of Chius, but they migrated to the 
Thurians,? and flying’ from then, dwelt for many years about these 
places. But in answer to your inquiry respecting their wisdom, they are 
indeed very wise, Crito; but I have been hitherto ignorant that they 
were pancratiasts: for they are skilled in every kind of contest, not after 
the manner of those brother panacratiasts of Acarnania; since they are 
only able to contend with the body; but these, in the first place, are 
most powerful in body, and excel in that contest which consists in 
vanquishing all men. For they are very skilful in contending with 
arms, and they know how to impart this skill to another who gives 
them a reward for it. In the next place, they are most powerful in 
judicial contests, and are able both to contend themselves, and instruct 
others, to deliver and compose forensic orations. At first, therefore, 
they were only skilled in these things, but now they have carried the 
pancratiastic art to its utmost perfection: for they are now so skilled in 
that kind of contest, which it remained for them to acquire, that no one 
is able to resist them; so skilful are they become in verbal contention, 
and in always confuting whatever is said, whether it be true or false. I 
therefore, Crito, intend to deliver myself to these men: for they say that, 
in a short time, they can render another person skilled in the same 
things. 

CRITO. But are you not afraid, Socrates, that you are too old for this 
purpose? 


' In Taylor’s original printing this starts “It is Euthydemus, Socrates, of who you 
inquire;" - it obviously requires amendment. PT. 


* Thuru, or Thurium, was a town of Magna Grecia, situated between the rivers 


Sybaris and Crathis. 


S Others of the ancient sophists also were banished from Grecian cities, as we learn 
from Philostratus and others who have written their lives. 


" These sophists were not in reality skilled in the pancratium; but Socrates says this 
ironically of them, because they pretended to possess universal skill in confutation. 
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Soc. By no means, Crito, as I have a sufficient argument and remedy 
against fear: for these very men, as I may say, who are now old, have 
entered on the study of this wisdom, which I desire, viz. the art of 
contending. For last year, or the year before last, they were not in the 
least skilled in this art. But I am only afraid of one thing, lest I should 
be a disgrace to these strangers, in the same manner as I am to Connus 
the harper, the son of Metrobius, who even now teaches me to play on 
the harp. The boys, therefore, who are my fellow disciples, on seeing 
me, laugh, and call Connus the preceptor of old men. Lest therefore 
some one should reproach these strangers with the same thing, and they 
dreading this should be unwilling to receive me, I have, Crito, persuaded 
other elderly men to attend me thither as my fellow disciples, and here 
also I am persuading others to accompanyme. Do you also join us. 
Perhaps too, as an allurement, we may bring your sons to them: for, in 
consequence of desiring to have them as their pupils, I know that they 
will also instruct us. 

CRITO. Nothing hinders, Socrates, if you are so disposed. But, in the 
first place, tell me what this wisdom of these men is, that I may also 
know what it is which we shall learn. 

Soc. You will be disappointed, if you think that I am not able to tell 
you as if I did not attend to them. For I paid great attention, and very 
well remember what they said: and I will endeavour to relate the whole 
to you from the beginning. For, by a certain divine allotment, I had 
seated myself where you saw me, alone, in the Apodyterium:' and I 
then intended to have risen; but as I was about to rise, the demon gave 
me the accustomed signal. I again therefore sat down, and soon after 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus entered, and, together with these, many 
others, who appeared to me to be their disciples; and having entered, 
they walked in the covered porch* of the Gymnasium. But they had 
not yet walked twice or thrice round this place, when Clinias entered, 
who you say has made a great proficiency, and in so saying you speak 
the truth. Behind him there were many lovers and others, and besides 
these Ctesippus,’ a Pæanean youth, very beautiful and naturally very 
worthy, but wanton in consequence of his youth. Clinias, therefore, as 


t That part of the Gymnasium, in which those who washed or exercised put off 
their clothes. 


t In this place the athlete were exercised in the winter. 


s He was one of those that were present at the death of Socrates. See the Phedo. 


soon as he entered, seeing me sitting alone, came towards me, and sat 
down on my right hand, as you say. Dionysodorus and Euthydemus 
perceiving him, at first stopped and conversed with each other, 
occasionally looking at us: for I beheld them very attentively. 
Afterwards approaching nearer, they sat down, Euthydemus indeed by 
the lad, but Dionysodorus by me, on my left hand. The rest seated 
themselves just as it happened. These therefore I saluted, because I had 
not seen them for some time. After this, I said to Clinias, These men, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, O Clinias, are not wise in small, but in 
great things. For they are skilled in every thing pertaining to war, in all 
that a good general ought to know, and in the arrangement and 
management of an army. They likewise know how to render a man 
able to defend himself in courts of justice, when he is injured by any 
one. For thus speaking however they despised me, and both of them 
laughed, looking at each other. And Euthydemus indeed said, We no 
longer engage in these matters seriously, Socrates, but incidentally. And 
I being surprised said, Your pursuit must indeed be beautiful, if such 
great affairs are with you incidental. And, by the gods, inform me, 
what this beautiful study is. - We are of opinion, said he, Socrates, that 
we are able to teach virtue in the best manner, and with the greatest 
celerity of all men. - O Jupiter! I replied, what a mighty thing do you 
announce. Whence was this gain derived? I indeed had hitherto 
conceived respecting you, as I just now said, that you were very skilful 
in military contests; and this I had asserted to others. For when you 
first came hither, I remember that you announced this. But now, if in 
reality you possess this science, be propitious. For indeed I invoke you, 
as if you were gods, entreating you to pardon what I have before said. 
But see, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, if you have spoken the truth: 
for it is by no means wonderful if the magnitude of the promise should 
occasion disbelief. - Be assured, Socrates, that it is so, was the answer. - 
I therefore consider you as much more blessed through this possession, 
than the great king through his dominion. Thus much however inform 
me, whether you intend to exhibit this wisdom, or how have you — 
determined to act. - We came hither, Socrates, for this very purpose, to | 
demonstrate and to teach, if any one is willing to learn. - But that all 
men who do not possess wisdom are willing to learn, I readily admit: 
for, in the first place, I myself am willing, and, in the next place, Clinias 
here; and besides these Ctesippus, and all the rest that you see, pointing 
out to him the lovers of Clinias, by whom we were then surrounded: 
for Ctesippus at that time happened to be sitting at a considerable 
distance from Clinias. And as it appeared to me, Euthydemus, while he 
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was discoursing with me, prevented, by the inclination of his body, 
Ctesippus from seeing Clinias, who was seated in the middle of us. 
Ctesippus therefore wishing to see his familiars, and at the same time 
being anxious to hear what was said, was the first that rose, and stood 
opposite to me. Afterwards the rest seeing him, stood round us, viz. the 
lovers of Clinias, and the companions of Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus. I therefore introducing these to Euthydemus, informed 
him that they were all ready to learn. And Ctesippus indeed, and the 
rest, very readily assented; and all of them in common exhorted him to 
exhibit the power of his wisdom. I therefore said, O Euthydemus and 
' Dionysodorus, these persons must by all means be gratified, and you 
must exhibit your wisdom to them for my sake. And it is evident 
indeed, that to demonstrate most things pertaining to this subject will 
be no small labour; but inform me whether you are able to make him 
alone a good man, who is already persuaded that he ought to be 
instructed by you, or him also, who is not yet persuaded in consequence 
of not believing that virtue is a thing to be taught, or that you are the 
teachers of it: for, it is the business of the same art, to persuade a man 
thus affected, that virtue may be taught, and that you are capable of 
teaching it in the best manner. Or is 1t not? - It is the business, 
Socrates, said Dionysodorus, of the same art. - You therefore, I replied, 
O Dionysodorus, can in the best manner, of all the men that now exist, 
exhort to philosophy and the study of virtue. Is it not so? - We think 
we can, Socrates. - Of other things, therefore, I said, you will afterwards 
give us the demonstration, but of this now: and you will persuade this 
youth that he ought to philosophize, and study virtue; and in so doing 
you will oblige me, and all that are present: for it so happens that both 
I, and all these, are desirous that this lad may become the best of men. 
He is the son of Axiochus, who descended from the ancient Alcibiades, 
and the cousin of the now-existing Alcibiades; and his name is Clinias. 
But he is young, and we are fearful, as it is likely we should be 
concerning one of his age, lest some one previous to our endeavours 
should turn his dianoétic part to another study, and thus corrupt it. 
You therefore are very opportunely come: and if it is the same thing to 
you, make trial of the lad, and discourse with him before us. - When I 
had thus nearly said these things, Euthydemus boldly, and at the same 
time confidently, replied, It makes no difference, Socrates, if the lad is 
but willing to answer. - But indeed, I replied, he 1s accustomed to do 
this. For these frequently meeting together ask many questions, and 
discourse much with each other; so that it 1s likely that he will answer 
with confidence. 
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But how, O Crito, shall I disclose to you, in a proper manner, what 
follows? For it is no trifling labour to narrate such immense wisdom. 
So that I, after the manner of the poets, in beginning this narration, find 
it necessary to invoke the Muses and Mnemosyne. Euthydemus, 
therefore, as I think, began after this manner. - Whether, O Clinias, are 
those men that learn, wise or unwise? - And the lad through the 
magnitude of the question blushed, and being dubious, looked at me. 
But I, perceiving his perturbation, said, Be confident, Clinias, and boldly 
answer what appears to you to be the truth: for perhaps the greatest 
advantage will thence ensue. Upon this Dionysodonus whispering in my 
ear, and smiling, Indeed, Socrates, said he, I predict that in whatever 
manner the lad may answer he will be confuted. However, while he 
was thus speaking, Clinias happened to answer, so that it was not 
possible for me to admonish the lad any further. But he answered, that 
those that learnt were wise men. Euthydemus, therefore, said, Do you 
admit that there are certain teachers, or not? - He admitted that there 
are. - Are not therefore preceptors the preceptors of those that learn? 
As, for instance, a harper and a grammarian, were the preceptors of you 
and other boys, but you were their disciples. - He assented to this. - 
When you learned, therefore, were you not ignorant of these things 
which you learned? - Yes. - Were you, therefore, wise, when you were 
ignorant of these things? - By no means. - If, therefore, you were not 
wise, were you not ignorant? - Entirely so. - You therefore, when 
learning things of which you had no knowledge, learned them being 
ignorant? - That lad assented to this. - The ignorant therefore learn, O 
Clinias, and not the wise, as you thought. - On his speaking in this 
manner, just like a choir, on a signal given by the master, the followers 
of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus loudly applauded what was said and 
laughed. And before the lad could well take breath, Dionysodorus said 
to him, But what, Clinias, when the grammarian recites, whether are the 
boys who learn what he recites, wise, or unwise? - They are wise, said 
Clinias. - The wise therefore learn, and not the ignorant; and 
consequently you did not rightly just now answer Euthydemus. - But on 
this, the lovers of these men more loudly laughed and applauded, 
admiring the wisdom of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus; but the rest of 
us being astonished were silent. Euthydemus, therefore, perceiving our 
astonishment, that we might yet still more admire him, did not dismiss 
the lad, but further interrogated him; and, after the manner of skilful 
dancers, turned twofold inquiries about the same thing. For, said he, 
whether do those who learn, learn the things which they know, or 
things which they do not know? And again Dionysodorus said to me 
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whispering, This also, Socrates, is just such another question as the 
former. - By Jupiter, said I, the former question appeared to me to be 
beautiful. - We always ask, said he, Socrates, such like inevitable 
questions. - You appear therefore to me, said I, to possess a great 
reputation among your disciples. In the mean time Clinias answered 
Euthydemus, that those who learn, learn that of which they are 
ignorant. And Euthydemus interrogated him as before - Do you not, 
said he, know your letters? - I do. - Do you not, therefore, know all of 
them? - He acknowledged that he did. - When therefore any one recites, 
does he not recite letters? - He confessed it. - Hence, said he, he recites 
things which you know, since you know all the letters. - This also he 
acknowledged. - What then? he replied, Do you not learn that which 
some one recites? - Yes. - But do you learn, not knowing your letters? - 
I do not, he replied, but I learn in consequence of knowing them. - Do 
you not therefore learn the things which you know, since you know all 
the letters? - He acknowledged that he did. - Hence, said he, you have 
not answered rightly. - Euthydemus had scarcely thus spoken, when 
Dionysodorus, taking up the discourse as if it had been a ball, again 
aimed at the lad as a mark, and said, Euthydemus deceives you, O 
Clinias. For tell me, is not to learn, to receive the science of that which 
any one learns? - Clinias assented. - But, he replied, is to know 
scientifically any thing else than to possess science when thus knowing? - 
He granted it was nothing else. - Not to know scientifically, therefore, 
is not yet to possess science. - He assented to this. - Whether, therefore, 
are those that receive any thing, those who now possess it, or those who 
do not possess it? - Those who do not possess it. - Have you not then 
confessed that those who have not scientific knowledge, are among the 
number of those who do not possess? - He acknowledged that he had. - 
Those that learn, therefore, belong to those that receive, and not to 
those that possess. - He granted it. - Those therefore, said he, Clinias, 
learn who have not a scientific knowledge, and not those who have. 
After this, again wrestling as it were the third time, Euthydemus 
attacked the youth. But I, seeing the merged condition of the lad, and 
wishing to give him some respite, lest he should be afraid of us, said, in 
order to console him, Do not wonder, Clinias, if these discourses appear 
to you to be unusual; for perhaps you do not perceive the intention of 
these strangers. They act however in the same manner as those in the 
mysteries of the Corybantes, when they place him whom they are about 


to initiate on a throne:' for there also there are dancing and sports, as 
you know, if you have been initiated in these mysteries. And now they 
do nothing else than dance, and as it were sportively leap round, as if 
after this they would initiate you. Now therefore think that you have 
heard the first part of sophistical sacred rites. For, in the first place, as 
Prodicus says, it is necessary to learn the proper signification of names; 
which these strangers also have indicated to you, because you have not 
perceived that men employ the verb to learn in a thing of this kind, 
when any one, at first possessing no science concerning a certain thing, 
afterwards receives the science of that thing. They also employ this 
verb, when any one now possessing science, considers this very thing by 
this same science, either while the thing is effected or while it is 
enunciated. Or they rather call this to apprehend than to learn, though 
sometimes they call it to learn. But of this, as they indicate, you are 
ignorant, viz. that the same name pertains to men affected in a contrary 
manner, viz. with respect to him who knows, and him who is ignorant. 
Similar to this is that which took place in the second question, in which 
they asked you, whether men learn things which they know, or things 
of which they are ignorant. These indeed are the sports of disciplines: 
on which account I say that these men play with you. But I use the 
word play on this account, because, though some one should learn 
many, or all such particulars as these, yet he would not be in any respect 
wiser with respect to the manner in which things subsist. However, he 
may sport with men, by supplanting and subverting what they assert, 
through the difference of names; just as they who draw away the seats 
from those that are going to sit down rejoice and laugh when they see 
him whom they have overturned supine. Consider therefore what has 
happened to you from these men as sport; but what follows will be 
exhibited to you by them as serious concerns: and I will show them the 
way that they may fulfil their promise to me. For they promise to 
exhibit their exhortatory wisdom: but now, as it appears to me, they 
have thought it was requisite first to sport with you. 


t The Cwretes are gods of an unpolluted guardian characteristic, and first subsist in 
that order of gods which is called by the Chaldzan theologists voepoc, intellectual. The 
Corybantes, who form the guardian triad of Supermundane gods, are analogous to these. 
Those that were initiated in the mysteries of the Corybantes were insanely and 
enthusiastically moved, as we learn from the Lexicon of Timazus. When he who was 
about to be initiated in the mysteries of these, or any other gods, was invested with a 
sacred and mystic dress, he was placed in a solemn manner on a throne, while in the 
mean time the other mystics danced round him. This ceremony was called @pomcpoc. 
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Thus far therefore, O Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, you have 
sported, and perhaps sufficiently: but in the next place show, exhorting 
the lad, in what manner it is requisite to pay attention to wisdom and 
virtue. First of all, however, I will indicate to you my conceptions on 
this affair, and what I desire to hear concerning it. If, therefore, I shall 
appear to you to do this, in a foolish and ridiculous manner, do not 
deride me: for, through a desire of hearing your wisdom, I will venture 
for a time to speak before you. Endure therefore to hear me, both you 
and your disciples, without laughing: but do you, O son of Axiochus, 
answer me. - Do we not all then wish to do well? Or is this question, 
of which we were just now afraid, one among those that are ridiculous? 
For indeed, it is stupid to ask questions of this kind. For who 1s there 
that does not wish to do well? - No one, said Clinias. - Be it so, said I. - 

But in the next place, since we wish to do well, in what manner shall 
we be able to accomplish this? Shall we say, by having many good 
things? Or is this answer still more stupid than the former? For it is 
evident that this also must be the case. - He assented. - But come, what 
are the things which are good to us? Or does it appear to be a thing 
neither difficult, nor the province of a venerable man, to discover this? 
For every one will tell us that it is good to be rich. Will they not? - 
Certainly, said he. - And is it not also good to be in health, to be 
beautiful, and to be sufficiently furnished with other things pertaining 
to the body? - So it appeared to him. - But nobility also, power, and 
honours, in one’s own city, are also good. - He granted that they were. - 
What then, said I, yet remains for us among things good? What is it 
to be temperate, just, and brave? Whether, by Jupiter, Clinias, do you 
think that, if we consider these things as good, we shall consider them 
properly? Or that this will be the case if we consider them not as good? 
For perhaps this may be disputed by some one. But how does it appear 
to you? - That these things are good, said Clinias. - Be it so, said I; but 
in what choir shall we place wisdom? Among things good? Or how do 
you say? - Among things good. - But consider, lest among things good, 
we should omit any one which is worthy to be related. - But, said 
Clinias, it appears to me that we have not omitted any one. - However, 
I then recollecting, said, But, by Jupiter, we appear to have omitted the 
greatest of goods. - What is that? said he. - Felicity, O Clinias, which all 
men, and even those that are perfectly depraved, assert to be the greatest 
of goods. - What you say 1s true, said he. - And I again, correcting 
myself, said, We have nearly, O son of Axiochus, rendered ourselves 
ridiculous to these strangers. - Why so? said he. - Because, having placed 
felicity in the things which we before enumerated, we now again speak 
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concerning it. - But why is this improper? - Because it is certainly 
ridiculous again to adduce that which was formerly proposed, and to say 
the same things twice. - How do you mean? said he. - Wisdom, I replied, 
is certainly felicity: this even a boy knows. - He indeed wondered, so 
young and simple was he. And I perceiving his admiration, said, Do 
you not know, Clinias, that in performing well on the pipe, pipers! are 
most happy? - He granted that they were. - Are not therefore, said I, 
grammarians also most happy in the writing and reading of letters? - 
Entirely so. - But what? In dangers of the sea, do you think that any in 
short are more happy than wise pilots? - Certainly not. - Again: In 
battle, with which will you more pleasantly partake of danger and 
fortune? with a wise, or with an ignorant general? - With a wise general. 
- And when you are dangerously ill, with which will you be more 
pleasantly circumstanced? with a wise, of with an ignorant physician? - 
With a wise physician. - Is it not therefore, said I, because you think 
= that you will act more prosperously, by acting with one wise, than with 
one unwise? - He granted it. - Wisdom, therefore, every where, renders 
men happy. For certainly no one can ever err through wisdom; but it 
is necessary that through this he should act rightly, and obtain his end: 
for otherwise it would not be wisdom. - At length, but I do not know 
how, we summarily agreed that this was the case; viz. that when wisdom 
is present, nothing of felicity is wanting. 

After we had agreed in this particular, I again asked him how we 
should be affected with relation to the things which we had formerly 
granted. For, said I, we granted that if many good things were present 
with us we should be happy, and act well. - He assented to this. - 
Whether, therefore, should we be happy through present good, if it were 
of no advantage to us, or if it benefited us? - If it benefited us, said he. - 
Would then any thing benefit us, if we alone possessed it, but did not 
use it? As, for instance, if we possessed much food, but did not eat it, 
or drink, but did not drink it, should we in any respect be benefited by 
this? - Certainly not, said he. - But what? If all artificers had every thing 
requisite prepared for them, each for his own work, but did not use 
them when thus procured, would they act well through the possession _ 
of these, viz. merely because they possessed every thing which an 
artificer ought to possess? Thus, for instance, if a carpenter had all kinds 
of instruments and wood prepared for him sufficient for his purpose, but 
yet should fashion nothing, would he derive any advantage from this 


t Felicity is the proper perfection of a vital being. An artist therefore is happy, so 
far as pertains to his being an artist, when he arrives at perfection in his art. 
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possession? - By no means, said he. - But what? If any one should 
possess riches, and all such things as we now denominate good, but 
should not use them, would he be happy through the possession of these 
goods? - He certainly would not, Socrates. - It is necessary therefore, said 
I, as it seems, that he who intends to be happy should not only possess 
good things of this kind, but should likewise use them. - What you say 
is true. - Is not therefore, O Clinias, the possession and the use of good, 
sufficient to make any one happy? - It appears so to me. - Whether, | 
replied, if any one uses good things properly, or if he does not? - If he 
uses them properly. - You speak well, said I. For I think that the 
‘improper use of a thing is worse than the neglect of it. For the former 
is vicious, but the latter is neither good nor bad. Or do we not say so? - 


He assented. - What then? In the operation and use pertaining to 
wood, is there any thing else which produces a right use than the 


tectonic science? - Certainly not, said he. - Perhaps also, in producing 
proper apparatus, it is science which produces with rectitude. - He 
granted that it was. - Whether therefore, said I, with respect to the use 
of those goods which we first mentioned, viz. riches, health, and beauty, 
is it science, leading and properly directing the practice, which enables 
us to use every thing of this kind properly, or is it anything else? - It is 
science, said he. - Science, therefore, imparts to men in every possession 
and action, not only felicity, as it seems, but likewise success. - He 
confessed that it was so. 

Is there then, said I, by Jupiter, any advantage to be derived from 
other possessions, without prudence and wisdom? Or will a man be 
benefited who possesses many things, and performs many actions, but 
without intellect? Or rather will not this be the case, if he possesses and 
performs but a few things, but is endued with intellect? However, 
consider thus. Will he not by doing less, err less? And erring less, will 


he not act less improperly? And acting less improperly, will he not be 
less miserable? - Entirely so, said he. - Whether, therefore, will he rather 


perform fewer things being poor, than being rich? - Being poor, said he. 


- But whether if he is weak or strong? - If he is weak. - Whether also, if 
he is honoured, or dishonoured? - If dishonoured. - But whether, if he 


is brave and temperate, will he do less, or if he is timid? -If he 1s timid. - 
Will not this then also be the case, if he is indolent rather than if he is 


active? - He granted that it would. - And if he is slow rather than if he 
is quick? And if his sight and hearing are blunt rather than if they are 
sharp? - In every thing of this kind we agreed with each other. - But in 
short, said I, O Clinias, it appears that, with respect to all those things 
which we first asserted to be good, the discourse about them is not that 
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they are naturally essentially good, but, as it seems, that they subsist in 
the following manner; viz. that if they are under the guidance of 
ignorance, they are greater evils than their contraries, by how much the 
more capable they are of becoming subservient to that evil leader; but 
that if they are led by prudence and wisdom, they are greater goods; but 
that neither of them, when they are considered by themselves, is of any 
worth. - It appears, said he, to be as you say. - What then happens to us, 
from what has been said? Is it any thing else than this, that no one of 
other things is either good or evil? But these being two, that wisdom 
is good, and ignorance evil? - He assented. 

Further still then, said I, let us consider what remains. Since we all of 
us strive to be happy, and we appear to become such from using things, 
and from using them rightly, but science affords rectitude and success, 
it is requisite, as it seems, that every man should by all possible means 
endeavour to become most wise. Is it not so? - It is, said he. - And he 
should think that he ought to receive this from his father, his tutors, his 
friends, and from others who profess themselves to be his lovers, much 
more than wealth, and should request and suppliantly implore strangers 
and his fellow citizens to impart wisdom. Nor is it in any respect base 
or reprehensible, O Clinias, for the sake of this, to be obsequious and 
subservient both to a lover and to every man, willingly obeying him in 
worthy services, through an ardent desire of becoming wise. Or does 
it not appear so to you? said I. - You entirely, said he, appear to me to 
speak well. - If, said I, Clinias, wisdom can but be taught, and does not 
casually subsist among men. For this is yet to be considered by us, and 
has not yet been assented to by me and you. - But to me, said he, 
Socrates, it appears that it can be taught. - And I, being delighted, said, 
You speak beautifully, O best of men, and you have done well in 
liberating me from a long speculation about this very thing, whether 
wisdom can, or cannot be taught. Now, therefore, since it appears to 
you that it can be taught, and that it is the only thing which can make 
a man happy and prosperous, do you say any thing else than that it is 
necessary to philosophize? And is it your intention to do this? - 
Entirely so, said he, Socrates, as much as possible. - And I, rejoicing to 
hear these thing, said, My example, O Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, 
of exhortatory discourses, such as I desired it to be, is of this kind; 
vulgar perhaps and scarcely unfolded by a multitude of words: but let 
whichever of you is willing, considering this very thing according to art, 
render it apparent to us. But if you are willing to do this, point out to 
the lad what follows, from that part in which my discourse ended, viz. 
whether he ought to procure for himself every science, or whether there 
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is one particular science which, when he receives, he will necessarily be 
happy and a good man; and what that science is. For, as I said in the 
beginning, it is of great consequence to us that this youth should become 
wise and good. 

I therefore, Crito, said these things; but I paid very great attention to 
what followed, and considered after what manner they would discourse, 
and whence they would begin, while they were exhorting the youth to 
the study of wisdom and virtue. Dionysodorus then, who was the elder 
of them, first began the conference. And all of us beheld him, as those 
who were immediately to hear certain very wonderful discourses; which 
indeed was the case. For the man, O Crito, began a certain admirable 
discourse, which it is proper you should hear, because it exhorted to 
virtue. - Tell me, Socrates, said he, and the rest of you who express a 
desire that this youth should become wise, whether you are jesting when 
you make this assertion, or truly and seriously desire this? - Then I 
perceived that they were of opinion that we had, prior to this, been 
jesting, when we exhorted them to converse with the youth, and that on 


this account they also jested and had not discoursed seriously with him. 


Perceiving this therefore to be the case, I further said, that we were 
serious in a wonderful degree. And Dionysodorus said, See, Socrates, 
that you do not hereafter deny what you now assert. - I have considered 
this, said I: for I shall never deny what I have asserted. - What is it then, 
said he, that you assert? Do you wish that he should become wise? - 
Entirely so. - But now, said he, whether is Clinias wise or not? - Not 
yet, according to his own confession: and he does not, said I, speak idly. 
- But do you, said he, wish that he should become wise, and not be 


unlearned? - We acknowledged that we did. - Do you not therefore wish 
him to become that which he 1s not; and no longer to be that which he 


now is? - And I, on hearing this, was disturbed. But he, taking 
advantage of my perturbation, Since, said he, you wish him to be no 
longer that which he now is, you wish, as it seems, that he may perish; 
though those friends and lovers would certainly be but of little worth, 
who should be desirous above all things that the objects of their love 
may be destroyed. Ctesippus on hearing this was indignant, on account 
of his attachment to the youth, and said, O Thurian stranger, if it were 
not more rustic than is becoming, I should call you to an account for 
this assertion, and should ask you why you falsely ascribe to me and the 
rest a thing of this kind, which I think it 1s not holy to assert, viz. that 
I should wish that this youth might perish. 

But what? O Ctesippus, said Euthydemus, does it appear to you, that 
it is possible to speak falsely? - By Jupiter, said he, it does, unless I were 
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insane. - But whether will this be the case, when asserting a thing which 
is the subject of discourse, or when not asserting it. - When asserting tt. - 
When, therefore, he asserts that thing, is it not true, that he does not 
speak of any thing else than that which he asserts? - For how should he 
do otherwise, said Ctesippus? - But that is one of the things which exist, 
of which he speaks, separate from others. - Entirely so. - Does he not 
therefore, when he speaks of that thing, speak of that which has a being? 
- Yes. - But he who speaks of that which is, and of beings, speaks of 
things which are true. So that if Dionysodorus speaks of beings, he 
speaks of things which are true, and according to you utters nothing 
false. - He does so, said he. - But he who says these things, said 
Ctesippus, does not speak, O Euthydemus, of beings. - To this 
Euthydemus replied, Are non-beings any thing else than things which 
are not? - They are not. - By no means, therefore, are non-beings, beings. 
- By no means. - Can therefore any one perform any action about these 
non-beings, so as to make things which in no respect are? - It does not 
appear to me, said Ctesippus, that he can. - What then? Do rhetoricians, 
when they speak to the people, perform nothing? - They do something, 
he replied. - If, therefore, they do something, do they not also make 
something? ‘To speak then 1s to do and to make. - He assented. - No 
one therefore, said he, speaks of non-entities: for if he did, he would 
make something. But you acknowledge that no one can make non- 
entities. So that, according to you, no one can assert things which are 
false; but if Dionysodorus speaks, he speaks things which are true, and 
he speaks of beings. - By Jupiter, said Ctesippus, it is so, Euthydemus: 
yet he speaks of beings after a certain manner, though not as they 
subsist. - How do you say, Ctesippus, said Dionysodorus? Are there 
some who speak of things as they are? - There are indeed, said he; and 
these are men worthy and good, and who assert things which are true. - 
What then? said he. Are not things good, well, and things evil, ill- 
conditioned? - He granted that they were. - And do you not 
acknowledge that the worthy and the good speak of things as they are? - 
I do. - The good therefore, said he, O Ctesippus, speak of evil things 
evilly, if they speak of them as they are. - Truly, said he, by Jupiter, — 
they do very much so of bad men, among which, if you are persuaded 
by me, you will be careful that you may not be numbered, lest the good 
should speak evilly of you; because you well know that the good speak 
evilly of the bad. - Do they not also, said Euthydemus, speak 
magnificently of great men, and warmly of those that are fervent? - Very 
much so indeed, said Ctesippus. - Of cold men, therefore, they speak 
coldly, and assert that they speak frigidly. - You revile, O Ctesippus, 
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said Dionysodorus, you revile. - Not I, by Jupiter, said he, 
Dionysodorus, for I love you; but I admonish you as my companion, 
and I endeavour to persuade you, that you should never in my presence 
make such a rustic assertion, as that I wish the destruction of those 
whom I very much esteem. 

I therefore, as they appeared to me to conduct themselves in a rustic 
manner towards each other, jested with Ctesippus, and said, it appears 
to me, Ctesippus, that we ought to receive what is asserted by the 
strangers, if we wish to impart it to others, and not contend about 
words. For if they know how to destroy men in such a manner as to 
make them, from being depraved and unwise, worthy and wise, whether 
they have discovered this themselves, or have learnt from some other, 
a corruption and destruction of this kind, so that having destroyed him 
who is depraved, they afterwards render him worthy; if they know how 
to effect this ( but it is evident that they do possess this knowledge; for 
they affirm that the art of making men worthy that were depraved, is 
an art which they have recently invented;) we must therefore permit 
them to destroy the lad, and to make him and all the rest of us wise. 
But if you young men are afraid of me, make trial of me, as 1f, according 
to the proverb, in Car,’ since, though an elderly man, I am prepared for 
danger: and I deliver myself to this Dionysodorus, as to Medea the 
Colchian. Let him destroy me, and, 1f he will, boil me, or do whatever 
else he pleases with me, if he does but render me worthy. And 
Ctesippus said, I also, Socrates, am prepared to deliver myself to these 
strangers, though they should be willing to excoriate more than they do 
at present, provided my skin does not end in a bladder like that of 
Marsyas, but in virtue. Indeed Dionysodorus, here, thinks that I am 
angry with him: I am not however angry, but I contradict those things 
which, in my opinion, he has not well advanced against me. But do 
not, said he, O Dionysodorus, call contradiction reviling; for reviling is 
a different thing. 

To this Dionysodorus replied, Do not you, Ctesippus, discourse as if 
you contradicted? - Entirely, and very much so, said he. - Or do not you 
think that I speak as if I contradicted? You cannot therefore at any time 
demonstrate that, if you have heard no one contradicting another. - 
True, said he but let us now hear whether I can demonstrate to you that 
Ctesippus contradicts Dionysodorus. Or can you bear a discourse of 


' That is to say, make trial of me as if I were some vile man or thing, in which, if 
the event is not fortunate, not much loss will be sustained. See Erasmus in Chiliad. p. 
227. 


this kind? - By all means, said he. - What then? he replied; are there 
definitions of every thing which exists? - Entirely so, said he. - Whether, 
therefore, is there a definition of every thing, as it is, or as it is not? - As 
it is. For if you remember, said Ctesippus, we have just now shown 
that no one speaks of a thing as it is not. For no one appears to speak 
of that which is not. But why this? said Ctesippus. Shall you and I, on 
this account, contradict the less? - Whether therefore, he replied, shall 
we contradict, if we both of us know the definition of the same thing, 
or shall we indeed thus say the same things? - He granted that we 
should. - But, said he, when neither of us gives the definition of that 
thing, shall we not then contradict? Or, indeed, will it not follow, that 
thus no mention whatever of that thing will be made by either of us? - 
He granted this also. - When therefore, said he I give the definition of 
that thing, but you of something else, do we then contradict each other? 
Or do I then speak of that thing, but you do not speak of it in any 
respect whatever? But how can he who does not speak of a thing 
contradict him who does? 

Ctesippus indeed was then silent; but I, wondering at the discourse, 
said, How do you say, Dionysodorus? For, though J have heard this 
assertion often, and from many, yet I always wondered at it. For it was 
much used by Protagoras and his followers, and by others more ancient 
than these; but to me he always appears to be a wonderful person, who 
both subverts others and himself. I think, however, that I shall 
especially learn the truth of this assertion from you. Is the assertion 
then any other than this, that it is not possible to assert things which are 
false? For this 1s the force of the argument. Is it not? And that he who 
speaks, asserts things which are true, or otherwise does not speak? - He 
granted that it was so. - Whether, therefore, is it not possible to assert 
things which are false, but to form an opinion of them 1s possible? - It 
is not even possible, said he, to form an opinion of them. - Neither 
therefore, said I, is there any such thing as false opinion. - There is not, 
said he. - Neither therefore is there ignorance, nor are there unlearned 
men. Or would not this be ignorance, if there were any such thing, viz. 
to speak falsely of things? - Entirely so, said he. - But, I replied, this is 
not possible. - It is not, satd he. - Do you make this assertion, O 
Dionysodorus, for the sake of discourse, that you may speak that which 
is wonderful; or does it truly appear to you that no man is unlearned? - 

Confute, said he, the assertion. Or, according to your assertion, can 
confutation take place, while no one speaks falsely? - It cannot, said 
Euthydemus. - Neither therefore do I, said Dionysodorus, order you to 
confute. For how can any one order that to be done which is not? - O 
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Euthydemus, said I, I do not well understand these wise and excellent 
assertions, but I hastily as it were conceive them. Perhaps, therefore, I 
shall ask something which will be troublesome; but you will pardon me. 
See then. For if it is neither possible to speak falsely, nor to entertain 
false opinions, nor to be unlearned, neither is it possible for any one to 
err when he does any thing. For he who acts cannot err in that which 
he does. Do you not say so? - Entirely so, said he. - This, said I, is the 
troublesome question which I just now mentioned. For if we do not 
err, neither acting nor speaking, nor thinking, if this be the case, of 
what, by Jupiter, do you come as the teachers? Or did you not just 
now say, that you could teach him virtue who was willing to learn it, 
the best of all men? - Are you so dull, Socrates, said Dionysodorus, 
taking up the discourse, as that you now remember what we first said, 
and would even now remember any thing which I may have said last 
year, yet do not know how to use what has been said at present? - I 
replied, The things which have been now asserted are difficult: and this 
very properly; for they have been asserted by wise men. And likewise 
this last thing which you said cannot be used without extreme difhculty: 
for what will you say, Dionysodorus, is the meaning of this assertion, 
There is something which I do not know how to use? Does it not mean 
this, that I do not know how to confute it? Or tell me, what other 
conception you form of these words, I do not know how to use these 
assertions? Do you affirm, said he, that they mean anything else than 
this, that it is very difficult to use them? Answer me. - Before you have 
answered, said I, Dionysodorus? - Will you not answer, said he. - Is it 
just that I should? - It is certainly just, said he. - After what manner? | 
replied. Is it because you, being a person very wise, have now entered 
into a discussion with us respecting discourse, and because you know 
when it is proper to answer, and when not; and now will not give any 
answer, because you know that it is not requisite? - You babble, said he, 
neglecting when it is proper to answer, and when not. But, good man, 
be obedient and answer; since you acknowledge that I am a wise man. 
We must obey, said I, and as it seems it is necessary: for you are the 
ruler. Ask, then. - Whether therefore do those that understand, 
understand having a soul? or do inanimate natures also understand? - 
They understand having a soul. - Do you know, therefore, said he, any 
assertion which has a soul? - Not I, by Jupiter. - Why, then, did you just 
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now ask me what was the meaning of my assertion?’ - For what other 
reason, I replied, than that I have erred through indolence: or shall I say, 
that I have not erred, but that I have also said this rightly, when | 
asserted that my words understood? Whether will you say that I erred, 
or not? For if I have not erred, neither do you confute though you are 
a wise man, nor have you any thing to reply to my assertion: but if I 
have erred, neither thus do you speak rightly, 1 in saying that it is not 
possible to err. And I say these things, not in opposition to what you 
have asserted last year. But this discourse, said I, O Dionysodorus and 
Euthydemus, seems to remain in the same condition, and even now as 
formerly, having thrown down others, to fall itself; nor has your art 
discovered a method of preventing this, though it is so wonderful with 
respect to accuracy of arguments. - Ctesippus then said, You certainly 
speak wonderful things, O Thurian or Chian men, or by whatever other 
name it may delight you to be called, as you are not in the least 
concerned whether you are delirious or not. - And I, fearing lest 
defamation should take place, again appeased Ctesippus, and said, O 
Ctesippus; and now indeed, O Ctesippus, what I have said to Clinias, I 
also say to you, that you do not know that the wisdom of these 
strangers is admirable. They are, however, unwilling to exhibit it to us 
seriously, but imitate Proteus the Egyptian sophist, and deceive us by 
enchantments. Let us, therefore, imitate Menelaus, and not suffer the 
men to leave us, till they have unfolded to us what it is in which they 
are serious: for I think that something pertaining to them very beautiful 
will appear, when they begin to act seriously; but we request, we exhort, 
and we beseech them to unfold themselves. 

I therefore again appear to myself to be about to relate in what manner 
I beseech them to unfold themselves to me: for I will endeavour to the 
best of my ability to discuss what I formerly left unfinished, if I can in 
a certain respect allure them, and induce them to pity and commiserate 
me thus strenuously and seriously acting, and to act seriously 
themselves. But do you, Clinias, said I, enable me to recollect whence 
we at that time discontinued our discourse: for I think we ended there, 
whence we acknowledged we should philosophize: did we not? - We did, 
he replied. - But philosophy is the possession of science: is it not so? - 
said I. - It 1s, said he. - By the possession therefore, of what science shall 
we rightly possess? is not this indeed obvious, that it must be by the 


t In the original o, rt pot voet To pua, which is literally “what my assertion 
understands for me." The words of Socrates, therefore, are perverted by the sophist from 
their natural meaning, in order that he might play on the word understand. 
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possession of that science which will benefit us? - Entirely so, said he. - 

Should we therefore be in any respect benefited, if we scientifically 
knew, while travelling, in what part of the earth much gold is buried? - 
Perhaps so, said he. - But formerly, I replied, this was our decision, that 
we should gain nothing, even though without labour, and without 
digging the earth, all the gold that exists should be ours. So that neither 
if we knew how to make golden stones would this science be of any 
worth: for if we knew not how to use gold, no advantage would be 
apparent from the possession of it. Or do you not remember? said I. - 
I do very well remember it, he replied. - Nor, as it seems, will any 
advantage be derived from any other science, neither from that which 
is employed in the negotiation of money, nor from the medicinal 
science, nor from any other, which knows how to make any thing, but 
does not know how to use that which makes. Is it not so? - He granted 
that it was. - Nor even, if there were a science by which men could be 
made immortal, but without knowing how to use immortality, neither 
from this does it appear that there would be any advantage, if it is 
proper to argue from what has been previously granted, - To all these 
particulars we mutually assented. 

A certain science, therefore, is requisite for us, O beautiful boy, of 
such a kind, in which both to make, and to know how to use that 
which is made, may concur. - It appears so, said he. - It is of much 
consequence therefore, as it seems, whether we are skilful makers of the 
lyre, or in possession of a certain science of that kind: for here the art 
which makes is separated from the art which uses, about the same thing. 
For the lyre-making and the harp-making arts differ very much from 
each other. Is it not so? - He granted that it was. - Nor shall we indeed 
require the pipe-making art: for this is another such-like art. - He 
granted that it was. - But, by the gods, said I, if we should learn the art 
of composing orations, is this the art from the possession of which we 
should be happy? - I do not think it 1s, said Clinias. - What argument, 
said I, do you employ in thinking thus? - I see, he replied, certain 
framers of orations, who do not know how to use the very orations 
which they themselves have composed: just as the makers of lyres are 
unskilled in the use of the lyre; but here others are able to use the 
orations which these have framed, though they are incapable of framing 
orations themselves. It is evident, therefore, with respect to orations, 
that the art of making is separate from the art of using them. - You 
appear to me, said I, to adduce a sufficient argument that the art of 
composing orations is not that art by the acquisition of which any one 
will be happy; though I thought that here that science would be 
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apparent which we some time since investigated: for to me those very 
men who compose orations appear, O Clinias, to be transcendently 
wise, when I am conversant with them; and this very art of theirs also 
appears to be something divine and elevated. This indeed 1s by no 
means wonderful: for it is a portion of the art of enchantments, to 
which it is but a little inferior; for the art of enchantments is that art by 
which vipers, spiders called phalangii, and scorpions, are allured; but this 
allures and soothes judges, those that frequent assemblies, and other 
tumultuous associations. Or are you of a different opinion? - I am not, 
said he; but it appears to me as you say. - Where then shall we yet 
further turn ourselves? and to what art? - I do not well know, said he. - 
But I think, said I, that I have discovered this art. - What is 1t? said 
Clinias. - The art of commanding an army, said I, appears to me, more 
than any other art, to be that which will confer felicity on its possessor. 
- It does not appear so to me. - Why not? said I. - This is certainly an art 
of hunting men. - What then? said I. - No part, said he, of the hunting 
art extends beyond hunting and subjugating; but when they have 
subjugated that which they have hunted, they are not able to use it. But 
hunters and fishermen assign this to cooks; while, on the contrary, 
geometricians, astronomers, and those skilled in the logistic art (for these 
also are hunters) do not make diagrams, but investigate things 
themselves. As therefore they do not know how to use these, but are 
alone skilled in hunting, they deliver their inventions to be used by 
those who are expert in dialectic; I mean that this is done by such 
among these as are not entirely stupid. - Be it so, I replied, O most 
beautiful and wise Clinias. - After the same manner, said he, the 
commanders of armies also, when they have hunted any city or camp, 
deliver it to the care of politicians; for they know not how to use those 
things which they have hunted: just, I think, as the hunters of quails 
deliver them to those by whom quails are nurtured. If, therefore, he 
replied, we are in want of that art which its possessor, whether he makes 
or hunts it, will know how to use, and an art of this kind will render 
us blessed, some other art, said he, must be investigated instead of that 
of commanding an army. 

CRITO. What do you say, Socrates? Did that lad assert things of this 
kind? 

Soc. Do you not think he did, Crito? 

CRITO. By Jupiter, I do not indeed. For I think if he had said these 
things, that he would not have required the assistance either of 
Euthydemus, or any other man, with respect to erudition. 
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Soc. But by Jupiter, was it Ctesippus then that said these things? for 
I do not remember. 


CRITO. What, Ctesippus? 
Soc. This, indeed, I well know, that neither Euthydemus nor 


Dionysodorus said these things. But, O divine Crito, was it not some 


one of the beings more excellent than man, who being present said these 


things? For I well know that I heard them. 

CRITO. It is so, by Jupiter, Socrates; and it appears to me, and indeed 
very much so, to have been some one of the more excellent order of 
beings. But after this, what art have you still investigated? And have 
you discovered that art for the sake of which you engaged in this 
investigation? 

Soc. Whence, blessed man, should we have discovered it? But we 
were perfectly ridiculous, just like boys that pursue larks; for we 
continually thought that we should immediately apprehend each of the 
sciences, but they always fled from our view. Why therefore should I 
speak to you concerning many sciences? But when we came to the 
royal art, and considered whether it is that art which imparts and 
produces felicity, here falling as it were into a labyrinth, when we 
thought that we had now arrived at the end, we again proceeded in a 
winding course, as if we appeared to be in the beginning of our inquiry, 
and were as much distant from the object of our search as when we 
began the investigation. 

CRITO. But how has this happened to you, Socrates? 

Soc. I will tell you. For the political and the royal art appear to us 
to be the same. 

CRITO. But what then? 

Soc. The art of commanding an army, and the other arts, appear to 
impart dominion over those works of which they are the artificers, as 
alone knowing how to use them. Hence 1t clearly appeared to us to be 


the art which we were investigating, and the cause of good conduct in 
a city, and, in short, according to the Iambic of Aéschylus, that it alone 
is seated in the stern of the city, governing and ruling over all things, 
and rendering all things useful. 

CRITO. Does not this therefore appear to you to be well said 
respecting this art? 

Soc. You shall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what after these 
things will happen to us. For again, let us nearly consider as follows. 


What work will that royal art which rules over all things produce for 
us? Shall we say none? But we have said to each other that it certainly 


will produce some work. For did not you assert this, Crito? 
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CRITO. I did. 

Soc. What then will you say is the work of it? Just as if I should ask 
you what work the medicinal art produces in all those things over 
which it rules? Would you not say it is health? 

CRITO. I should. 

Soc. But what? With respect to your art, agriculture, what does it 
effect in all those things over which it rules? Would you not say that 
it affords us food from the earth? 

CRITO. I should. 

Soc. But what does the royal art effect while it governs every thing 
over which it has dominion? Perhaps you do not clearly perceive this. 

CRITO. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Nor do we, Crito. But thus much indeed you know, that if it 
is that art which we investigate, it ought to be useful. 

CRITO. Entirely so. 

SOC. Ought it not, therefore, to impart to us a certain good? 

CRITO. Necessarily so, Socrates. 

SOc. But we have acknowledged to each other, I and Clinias, that 
good is nothing else than a certain science. 

CRITO. You did indeed say so. 

Soc. Do not therefore other works, which may be said to belong to 
the political art, (but these will be many, such as to render the citizens 
rich, free, and without sedition,) do not all these appear to be neither 
evil nor good? But it is necessary that this art should make men wise, 
and impart wisdom, 1f it is to be that art which will benefit and render 
men happy. 

CRITO. It is so: and thus you accord with each other conformably to 
your narration. 

Soc. Does therefore the royal art make men wise and good? 

CRITO. What should hinder, Socrates? 

SOc. Does it therefore make all men to be so, and to be entirely 
good? And is it that art which imparts every science, that of the 
shoemaker, of the smith, and of all other artificers? 

CRITO. I do not think it 1s, Socrates. 

Soc. But what science is it? Or to what purpose do we employ it? 
For it is requisite that it should not be the artificer of any work which 
is neither good nor evil, and that it should impart no other science than 
itself. Let us therefore say what it is, or to what purpose we should use 
it. Are you willing, Crito, we should say it is that by which we make 
others good? 

CRITO. Entirely so. 
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Soc. But in what will these be good, and to what purpose will they 
be useful? Or shall we also say that they will make others good, and 
that those others will make others to be so? However, it will no where 
appear to us in what they are good, because we have rejected the works 
which are said to belong to the political science. But in reality, 
according to the proverb,‘ Corinthian Jupiter is present; and as I have 
said, we are still equally, or more than equally, remote from knowing 
what that science is which will make us happy. 

CRITO. By Jupiter, Socrates, you have arrived as it seems at abundant 
doubting. 

Soc. I myself, therefore, Crito, since I was fallen into this doubt, with 
every possible exertion of voice entreated the strangers, and called upon 
them as if they had been the Dioscuri* to save us, viz. me and the lad 
from the overwhelming billows of this discourse, to be by all means 
serious, and seriously to show us what that science is, by the possession 
of which we may pass through life in a becoming manner. 

CRITO. What then? was Euthydemus willing to unfold any thing to 
you? 

Soc. How could he do otherwise? And he began, my friend, the 
discourse very magnificently thus: Whether, said he, Socrates, shall I 
teach you this science about which you formerly doubted, or evince that 
you possess it? - O blessed man, I replied, are you able to effect this? - 
Entirely so, said he. - Show me, therefore, by Jupiter, said I, that I 
possess it: for this will be much easier than to instruct a man so far 
advanced in years. - Come then, said he, answer me. Is there any thing 
which you know? - Certainly, said I, there are many things which I 
know, and these of small importance. - It 1s sufficient, said he. Does it 
therefore appear to you to be possible, that any thing which exists 
should not be that thing which it is? - It does not, by Jupiter. - Do you 
not therefore, said he, know something? - I do. - Are you not therefore 
knowing, if you know? - Entirely so, in this very thing which I know. - 
It is of no consequence. Is it not then necessary that you should know 
all things, in consequence of possessing knowledge? - It is not, by 
Jupiter, said I, since there are many things which I do not know. - Will 


t A weariness from words repeated in vain, is signified by this adage. Concerning 
the origin of this proverb, which 1s obscure, see the Greek Scholia on Plato, p. 96, and 
Erasmus in Chiliad. p. 678. 


t The Dioscuri are Castor and Pollux, the sons of Jupiter from Leda. These brother 
deities were invoked by sailors when in danger of shipwreck. 
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it not therefore follow, if there is any thing which you do not know, 
that you are not knowing? - It will follow that I am not knowing in that 
thing, my friend, I replied. - Will you then, said he, be less destitute of 
knowledge? For you just now said, that you were knowing: and thus 
you will be the same person, and again not the same person, according 
to the same, and at the same time. - Be it so, I replied, Euthydemus: for, 
according to the proverb, you say all things well. How then do I know 
that science which we investigate? Since it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not be: if knowing one thing, I know all things. For I 
cannot possess, and at the same time be destitute of knowledge. But if 
I know all things, I also possess that knowledge. Is this then what you 
say? And is this that wise thing? - You yourself, said he, Socrates, 
confute yourself. 

But what? said I, O Euthydemus, does not the very same thing happen 
to you? For I, whatever I may suffer with you and this Dionysodorus, 
the beloved head, shall not be very indignant. Tell me, do you not 
know some things, and are you not ignorant of others? - By no means, 
Socrates, said Dionysodorus. - How do you say? I replied. Do you 
therefore know nothing? - Very far from it, said he. - Do you then 
know all things, said I, since you also know any thing? - All things, he 
replied. And you likewise, if you know one thing, know all things. - O 
Jupiter! I replied, what a wonderful thing you speak of: and a mighty 
good becomes apparent. But do all other men likewise know all things, 
or nothing? - They certainly, said he, do not know some things, but are 
ignorant of others; and are not at the same time scientifically knowing, 
and deprived of science. - But how is this? said I. - All men, he replied, 
know all things, if they know one thing. - O, by the gods! said I, 
Dionysodorus, (for it is now manifest to me that you are serious, though 
I with difficulty incited you to be so,) do you in reality know all things, 
such as the carpenter’s and the shoemaker’s art? - Entirely so, said he. - 

And are you also able to sew shoes, in the same manner as shoemakers? 
- I am, by Jupiter, said he, and also to mend them. - Do you also know 
such things as these, viz. the number of the stars and the sands? - 
Perfectly so, he replied. Do you not think, we should confess that we ` 
do? - And Ctesippus then taking up the discourse, By Jupiter, said he, 
O Dionysodorus, exhibit to me such a proof of these things, that I may 
know that you speak the truth. - What shall I exhibit, said he. - Do you 
know how many teeth Euthydemus has, and does Euthydemus know 
how many you have? - Is it not sufficient for you, said he, to have heard 
that we know all things? - By no means, said he; but only tell us this 
one thing more, and show that you speak the truth. And if you tell 
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how many teeth each of you have, and you shall appear to know this 
on our counting them, we shall then also believe you in other things. 
Conceiving, therefore, that they were derided, they were unwilling to 
comply, but they acknowledged that they knew all things, while they 
were severally interrogated by Ctesippus. For there was not anything 
at length, which Ctesippus did not ask them without any hesitation, and 
even asked them, if they knew the most indecent things. They however 
most bravely advanced to the interrogations, confessing that they knew, 


like wild boars rushing on the blow; so that I also myself, Crito, was at 
length compelled, through my incredulity, to ask Euthydemus, whether 


- Dionysodorus knew also how to dance? But he replied, Perfectly so. - 
However, said I, he certainly does not know how to precipitate himself 
upon swords, and to be whirled on a wheel, being so much advanced in 
years as he is. Or is he master of this piece of wisdom also? - There is 
nothing, said he, which he does not know. - But whether, said I, do you 
now only know all things, or has this always been the case? - Always, 
said he. - And when you were boys, and as soon as you were born, did 
you know all things? - All things, said both of them together. - And to 
us, indeed, the thing appeared to be incredible. But Euthydemus said, 
You do not believe, Socrates. - Except this one thing, I replied, that it 
is likely you are wise men. - But, said he, if you are willing to answer 
me, I will also show you, giving your assent to these wonderful things. - 
I replied, I shall most gladly be confuted in these things. For if it is 
concealed from me that I am wise, and you demonstrate that I know all 


things, and that I have always possessed this knowledge, what greater 
gain than this shall I be able to discover through the whole of life? - 


Answer then, said he. - Ask me as one that will answer. 

Whether, therefore, Socrates, said he, do you know any thing or not? - 
I do. - Do you then know by that thing through which you are 
knowing, or by any thing else? - By that by which I am knowing: for 
I think that you speak of the soul. Or do you not speak of this? - Are 


you not ashamed, said he, Socrates, to interrogate when you are 
interrogated? - Be it so, said I; but what shall I do? Shall I do as you bid 
me, when I know not what it is you ask me, though at the same time 
you order me to answer and not to interrogate? - You, doubtless, said 


he, apprehend what I say. - I do, I replied. - Now therefore answer to 
that which you apprehend. - What then? said I, if you indeed ask 
conceiving one thing, but 1 apprehend another, and afterwards I should 
answer to this, would it be sufficient for you if I answered nothing to 
the purpose? - To me it would, he replied, but not to you, as I think. - 
I will not therefore, by Jupiter, said I, answer, till I understand. - You 


will not answer, said he, to the things which you always apprehend, 
because you trifle, and are more simple than is becoming. - And I 
perceived that he was indignant with me for disputing what was said, he 
being desirous to catch me by enclosing me with words. I recollected, 
therefore, that Connus was always indignant with me, when I did not 
yield to him, and that afterwards he paid less attention to me, as one 
that was ignorant. As, therefore, I had formed the design of becoming 
instructed by these men, I thought it was necessary to submit to them, 


lest, considering me as an illiterate person, they should reject me. Hence 
I said, If you are disposed to act in this manner, Euthydemus, let it be 
done: for you, in every respect, better know how to discourse than I do, 
you who possess art, than I who am a rude unlettered man. Again, 
therefore, interrogate from the beginning. - Answer then again, said he, 
whether you know those things which you know, by something or not. 
- I do, said I; for I know them, by my soul. - Again, said he, in his 
answer, he adds to what he is asked. For I did not ask by what you 
know, but if you know by any thing. - Again, said I, I have answered 
more than is sufficient, through my want of erudition; but pardon me. 
For I will now answer simply that I always know by a certain thing 
what I know. - But whether, said he, do you always know by this very 
same thing? Or do you at one time know by this, and at another by 
something else? - Always by this, said I, when I know. - Again, said he, 
you will not cease to speak superfluously. - But I am afraid lest this 
certain something always should deceive us. - It will not deceive us, said 
he; but if at all, it will deceive you. Answer me, however, whether you 
always know by this. - Always, I replied; since it is necessary to take 
away the when. - Do you therefore always know by this? And always 
knowing, whether do you know some thing by this by which you 
know, but other things by something else? Or do you know all things 
by this? - All things by this, said I, which I do know. - This latter part 
of your answer, said he, is again superfluous. - But I take away, said I, 
the words which I do know. - You should not, however, said he, take 
away even one word; for I want none of your assistance. But answer 
me; would you be able to know all things unless you could know all . 
things? - This would be a prodigy, I replied. - And he said, Add now 


whatever you please: for you confess that you know all things. - I appear 
to have done so, said I, since the words, the things which I know, 
possess no power whatever; but I know all things. - Have you not 


therefore also confessed that you always know by this thing by which 
you know? whether it be when you know, or in whatever way you 


please: for you have acknowledged that you always know, and at the 
same time, that you know all things. It is evident therefore that you 
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knew when you was a boy, and when you was begot, and when you 
was born. Hence, before you was born, and before heaven and earth 
were produced, you knew all things, if you always possessed knowledge. 
And by Jupiter, said he, you always will know, and will always know 
all things, if I am willing that you should. - But be willing, I replied, O 
much-honoured Euthydemus, if you speak the truth in reality. But I 


cannot entirely believe that you are sufficient to accomplish this, unless 
this your brother Dionysodorus assists you with his counsel: and thus 
perhaps what you say may be accomplished. 

But tell me, I said; for in other things I cannot contend with you, who 
are endued with such portentous wisdom, nor deny that I know all 
things, since you say that I do; - how shall I say that I know such things 
as the following, O Euthydemus, viz. that good men are unjust. - Come, 
inform me, do I know this, or do I not know it? - You certainly know 
it, said he. - What, I replied, do I know? - That good men are not unjust. 
- This, said I, O perfectly knew a long time ago. But I did not ask this; 
but where did I learn that good men are unjust. - No where, said 


Dionysodorus. - I do not therefore, said I, know this. - Euthydemus then 


said to Dionysodorus, You destroy the conversation; and he will appear 
to be not knowing, and to possess, and at the same time to be deprived 


of knowledge. And Dionysodorus blushed. But you, Euthydemus, said 


I, how do you say? Does not your brother appear to you to speak 
rightly, who knows all things? - But am I the brother of Euthydemus? 
said Dionysodorus, hastily replying. - And I said, Excuse me from 
answering you, O good man, till Euthydemus has taught me that | 
know that good men are unjust, and do not envy me the discipline. - 
You fly, Socrates, said Dionysodorus, and are not willing to answer. - 
It is reasonable that I should, said I: for I am inferior to either of you, 
so that there is an abundant necessity that I should fly from two. For 
I am much more imbecile than Hercules, who was not able to contend 
with the hydra (a sophist who, by her wisdom, if one head of the 
discourse was cut off, presented many instead of one), and at the same 
time with the crab, a certain other sophist, who, as it appears to me, 
recently drove on shore from the sea; and when Hercules had in a 
similar manner tormented the crab by speaking to and biting him on the 
left-hand side, he called upon Iolaus, the son of his brother, to assist 
him: and he gave him sufficient aid. But my Iolaus Patrocles, if he 
should come, would rather effect the very contrary. 


Answer then, said Dionysodorus, since these things are celebrated by 
you, whether Iolaus was more the nephew of Hercules than of you. - It 


is therefore best for me, O Dionysodorus, said I, to answer you. For 
you will not desist from interrogating, nearly envying (for this I well 
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know), and hindering Euthydemus from teaching me that wise thing. - 
Answer, however, said he. - But I will answer, I said, that Iolaus was the 
son of the brother of Hercules, but, as it appears to me, is by no means 
my nephew. For Patrocles, who is my brother, was not his father; but 
Iphicles, who resembles him in name, was the brother of Hercules. - But 
is Patrocles, said he, your brother? - Certainly, said I; for he had the 
same mother, though not the same father with me. - He is your brother 
therefore, and not your brother. - I said, He was not from the same 
father, O best of men: for his father was Chzredemus, but mine 
Sophroniscus. - But the father, said he, was Sophroniscus and 
Chzredemus. Was he not? - Certainly, said I; the former was my, and 
the latter his father. - Was not therefore, said he, Cheredemus different 
from the father? - From my father, said I. - Was he therefore a father, 


being different from a father? Or are you the same thing as a stone? - 


I am afraid, said I, lest through you I should appear to be the same; but 
I do not appear to myself to be the same. - Are you not therefore, said 
he, different from a stone? - Different certainly. - Being different from 
a stone, therefore, you are something else, and not a stone: and being 
different from gold, you are not gold. - Granted. - Will not Chzredemus 


therefore, since he is different from father, not be a father? - It seems, 
said I, he is not a father. - For certainly, said Euthydemus, taking up the 
discourse, if Chzredemus is a father, again Sophroniscus, on the 


contrary, being different from father, is not a father; so that you, O 
Socrates, are without a father. - And then Ctesippus, taking up the 


discourse, said, Does not your father suffer these very same things? for 
he is different from my father. - Very far from it, said Euthydemus. - Is 
he then the same? he replied. - The same, indeed. - I should not consent 
to this. But whether, O Euthydemus, is he alone my father, or is he the 
father also of other men? - Of other men also, said he. - Or do you 
think that the same person being father, is not father? - I should indeed 
think so, said Ctesippus. - But what? said he. A thing being gold, is it 
not gold? Or being man, is it not man? - You do not, said Ctesippus, 
according to the proverb, connect, O Euthydemus, thread with thread.’ 
For you speak of a dire thing, if your father is the father of all men. - 


But he 1s, said he. - Whether 1s he the father of men, said Ctesippus, or 
also of horses? Or likewise of all other animals? - Of all other animals, 


said he. - Is a mother also the mother of all animals? - And a mother 


t This proverb, according to the Greek Scholiast on Plato, is applied to those who 
say or do the same things through the same, or who connect similars into friendship. 
This proverb is also mentioned by Aristotle in the third book of his Physics [II, 6; 


207a15-20}. 
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likewise. - Your mother therefore, said he, is also the mother of marine 
hedge-hogs. - And yours too, said he. - Hence then you are the brother 
of gudgeons, whelps, and pigs. - For you also are, said he. - And besides 
this, your father also is a dog. - For your father is likewise, said he. - 
But, said Dionysodorus, if you answer me, you will in a short time 
acknowledge these things. For tell me, have you a dog? - And a very 
bad one, said Ctesippus. - Has he therefore whelps? - He has indeed, said 
he, others very like himself. - Is not the dog then the father of them? - 
I, said he, saw him having connection with a bitch. - What then? Is he 
not your dog? - Certainly, said he. - Being a father therefore, is he not 


yours? So that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother 
of whelps. - And again, Dionysodorus hastily took up the discourse, that 


Ctesippus might not say any thing in reply prior to him; and still 
further, said he, answer me a trifling particular. Do you strike this dog? 
- And Ctesippus laughing, By the gods, said he, I do; for I cannot strike 
you. - Do you not therefore, said he, your father? - I should much more 
justly, said he, strike your father, and ask him what he meant, by 
begetting such wise sons. But certainly, O Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, 
your father and the father of the whelps has obtained the possession of 
many good things from this your wisdom. 

But he is not in want of many good things, O Ctesippus, neither he, 
nor you. - Nor are you, O Euthydemus, said he, in want of them. - 
Neither I nor any other man am in want of them. For tell me, O 
Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick man to drink a 
medicine, or does it appear to you to be not good, when it is requisite 
he should drink it; or when any one is going to a battle, ought he rather 
to go armed, or without arms? - To me, said he, it appears to be better 
to do the former of these; though I think that you are about to say 
something beautiful. - You understand most excellently, said he; but 
answer me. For since you acknowledge that it is good for a man to 
drink a medicine when it is requisite, it is also necessary to drink 
abundantly of this good, and it will in this case be well, if some one 
bruising it, should mingle with it a cart load of hellebore. - And 
Ctesippus said, This would be very proper indeed, O Euthydemus, if he 
who drank it were as large as the statue in Delphi. - As therefore, said 
he, it is also good to have arms in battle, is it not necessary to have a 
great number of shields and spears, since it is a good thing? - Very much 
so, said Ctesippus. But you are not of this opinion, O Euthydemus; for 


you think that one shield and one spear are sufficient. Or do you not? - 
I do. - Would you also, said he, arm Gorgon and Briareus after this 


manner? But I think that you are more skilful than to act in this 
manner, as being one who fights with military weapons, as is also the 
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case with this your associate. - And Euthydemus indeed was silent; but 
Dionysodorus said, in reply to those things which had been before 
answered by Ctesippus, Does it not therefore also appear to you to be 
good to possess gold? - Certainly, said Ctesippus, and also to have a great 
quantity of it. - What then? Does it not appear to you to be a good 
thing always to possess riches, and every where? - Very much so, said 
he. - Do you not therefore also acknowledge gold to be a good thing? - 
We have acknowledged it, said he. - Is it not then necessary always to 
possess it, and every where, and especially in one’s self? And would not 
a man be most happy, if he had three talents of gold in his belly, a 


talent in his skull, and a stater of gold in each of his eyes? - They say 
indeed, O Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, that those among the Scythians 


are the most happy and the best men, who have much gold in their 
skull, just as you lately said, that a dog was your father: and, what is still 
more wonderful, they say, that they drink out of their own golden 
skulls, and view the gold within them, having their own head in their 


hands. 

But whether, said Euthydemus, do the Scythians and other men see 
things which may be seen, or things which cannot be seen? - Things 
which can be seen, certainly. - Is this, therefore, also the case with you? 
said he. - It is. - Do you therefore see our garments? - Yes. - Are these 
then things which may be seen? - Transcendently so, said Ctesippus. - 
But what? said he. - Nothing. But you perhaps do not think that they 
are seen; so pleasant are you. To me however, Euthydemus, you appear, 
not sleeping to be asleep, and if it were possible for a man when 
speaking to say nothing, that you also do this. - Is it not therefore 
possible, said Dionysodorus, for him who is silent to speak? - By no 
means, said Ctesippus. - Is it also impossible for him who speaks to be 
silent? - This is still less possible, said he. - When therefore you speak of 
stones, and pieces of wood and iron, do you not speak of things silent? - 

I do not, said he, if I walk in braziers’ shops; but the pieces of iron are 
called things which sound, and make the greatest noise, if any one 
meddles with them. So that in this particular, it is concealed from you 
through your wisdom, that you have said nothing. But further still, 


explain to me the other assertion, how it is possible for one who speaks 
to be silent. - And Ctesippus appeared to me to contend in a 


transcendent manner, on account of the youth, the object of his love. - 
When you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you not silent as to all 
things? - I am, said he. - Are you not therefore silent, as to things which 
are said, if things which are said are among the number of all things? - 


But what? said Ctesippus, are not all things silent? - Certainly not, said 
Euthydemus. - Do therefore, O best of men, all things speak? - Those 
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things certainly do, which do speak. - But, said he, I do not ask this; but 
I ask whether all things are silent, or speak? - They do neither, and they 


do both, said Dionysodorus, hastily taking up the discourse. For I well 
know that you have not anything to say to this answer. - And 


Ctesippus, as was usual with him, laughing very loudly, O Euthydemus, 
said he, your brother has lost his position in both cases, and his 
assertion perishes and is vanquished. And Clinias was very much 
delighted and laughed; so that Cresippus became ten times greater than 
he was. But Ctesippus, as being very crafty, appeared to me to have 
stolen these things from these very men. For a wisdom of this kind is 
not now possessed by any other persons. 

And I said, Why do you laugh, O Clinias, at things so serious and 
beautiful? - Why have you now, Socrates, ever seen a beautiful thing? 
said Dionysodorus. - I have, said I, and many such, O Dionysodorus. - 


Were they therefore, said he, things different from the beautiful, or the 
same with the beautiful? - And I then became perfectly involved in 


doubt, and thought I had suffered justly for having granted. At the 
same time, however, I replied, They are different from the beautiful; but 


a certain beauty is present to each of them. - If, therefore, said he, an ox 
is present with you, you are an ox; and because I now am present with 
you, you are Dionysodorus. - Predict better things, said I. - But after 
what manner, said he; when one thing is present with another, will that 
which is different be different? - Are you then, said I, dubious respecting 


this? But I will now endeavour to imitate the wisdom of men, as being 
one who is desirous of it. - How should I not doubt, said he, both I and 
all other men, respecting that which is not? - What do you say? said I, 
O Dionysodorus. Is not the beautiful, beautiful, and the base, base? - If, 


said he, it appears to be so to me. - Does it not therefore appear to be 
so to you? - Entirely so, said he. - Is not therefore also the same, same? 


and is not the different, different? For certainly the different is not the 


same. But I should not think that even a boy would doubt this, that the 
different is not different. But, O Dionysodorus, this indeed you 


willingly pass by; since in other things you appear to me to resemble 
artists on whom it is incumbent to accomplish certain particulars; for it 


is proper that you should accomplish the business of discourse in an all- 
beautiful manner. - Do you know therefore, said he, what is proper to 


each of the artists? And, in the first place, do you know to whom it 
belongs to work in brass? - I know that this belongs to copper-smuths. - 
But to whom does it belong to fashion things from clay? - To a potter. 
- And whose business is it to cut throats, to excoriate, and cutting off 
small pieces of flesh to boil and roast them? - It is the business of a 
cook, said I. - If then, said he, a man does things which are proper, does 


he not act rightly? - Especially so. - But it is proper, as you say, that a 
cook should cut and excoriate. Have you assented to these things or 
not? - I have assented, I said; but pardon me. - It is evident, therefore, 
said he, that if any one, cutting the throat of a cook and chopping him 
into small pieces, should boil and roast him, he would do what 1s 
proper; and that if any one should work on a copper-smith himself after 
the manner of braziers, and on a potter after the manner of potters, he 
also would do what is proper. - O Neptune, said I, now you place a 
summit’ on your wisdom. Will it therefore ever be present with me, 
so as to become familiar to me? - You will know it, Socrates, said he, 
when it becomes familiar to you. - That 1s to say, said I, if you are 
willing that it should. 

But what? said he, Do you think you know the things pertaining to 
yourself? - Unless you say any thing to the contrary. For it 1s necessary 
to begin from you, but to end in Euthydemus here. - Whether therefore, 
said he, do you think these things to be yours, over which you have 
dominion, and which you can use as you please? As, for instance, with 
respect to oxen and sheep, do you think that such among these are 
yours as it is lawful for you to sell and give, and sacrifice to whatever 
god you please? And that those of them over which you have not this 
power, are not yours? - And I (for I knew that from those questions 
something beautiful would emerge, and at the same time being desirous 
to hear very quickly) said, it is perfectly so: things of this kind are alone 
mine. - But what? said he. Do you not call these things animals, which 
possess a soul? - Yes, I said. - Do you acknowledge then, that these alone 
among animals are yours respecting which you have the liberty of doing 
all these things which I have just now mentioned? - I acknowledge it. - 
And he pausing, very ironically, as if considering something of great 
consequence, Tell me, said he, Socrates, is Jupiter with you Patrius? - 
And I, suspecting that the discourse would come to that place, in which 
it would end, fled with a certain ambiguous craftiness, and now turned 
myself as if I had been caught in a net. And I said, He is not, O 
Dionysodorus. - You therefore are a miserable man; nor are you an 
Athenian, since you have neither gods called Patrii, nor sacred rights, 
nor any thing else beautiful and good. - Spare me, said I, O 
Dionysodorus, predict better things, and do not instruct me with 
severity. For I have altars, and domestic sacred concerns, and such as 
belong to my country, and whatever other things of this kind are 
possessed by the rest of the Athenians. - In the next place, said he, 1s not 


t This was usually said when the last hand was put to any thing, or when that was 
added without which a business could not be finished. See Erasmus in Chiliad. p. 570. 
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Jupiter Patrius to the rest of the Athenians? - That appellation, said I, 
does not belong to any one of the Ionians, nor to such as are colonized 
from this city, nor to us. But Apollo is Patrius,‘ through the nativity 
of Ion. Jupiter, however, is not called by us Patrius, but Herceus* and 
Phratrius; and Minerva also is called Phratria. - This is sufficient, said 
Dionysodorus; for you have, as it seems, Apollo, Jupiter, and Minerva. - 
Entirely so, said I. - Will not these therefore, said he, be your gods? - 
My progenitors, said I, and masters. - They will be so then to you, said 
he. Or have you not confessed that they are yours? - I have confessed 
it, said I. For what can I do? - Are not therefore, said he, those gods 
-also animals? For you have acknowledged that such things as have a 
soul are animals. Or have not those gods a soul? - They have, said I. - 
Are they not therefore also animals? - Animals, said I. - But of animals, 
said he, you have acknowledged these to be yours, which you can give 
and sell, and sacrifice to any god you please. - I have acknowledged it, 
said I. For I do not recant, O Euthydemus. - Come then, said he, tell 
me immediately, since you acknowledge that Jupiter is yours and the 
other gods, are you therefore permitted to sell them, or give them, or 
to use them in any other way you please, in the same manner as other 
animals? - I therefore, O Crito, as if struck by what he said, lay 
speechless; but Ctesippus coming as it were to my assistance, Pypax, O 
Hercules, said he, a beautiful discourse! - And then Dionysodorus, 
Whether, said he, is Hercules Pypax, or Pypax Hercules? - And 
Ctesippus, O Neptune, said he, what weighty questions! I yield; the men 


are unconquerable. 


t Some, says the Greek scholiast on Plato, p. 98, say that the Greeks were 
indigenous, and that their parents were the earth and the sun who its the same with 
Apollo. But others assert that Apollo having connexion with Creusa, the daughter of 
Erectheus, begot Ion, from whom the Athenians were at one time called Ionians, and 
that on this account they have Apollo Patrius. 


t The Athenians called houses epxn erke; and hence Jupiter is with them Herceus, 
whom they establish in these for the sake of a guard. But Phratria is the third part of 
every tribe; and Minerva Phratria is the inspective guardian of these. Schol. in Plat. p. 
98. 


$ This passage, among numberless others that might be adduced, must convince the 
most careless reader that the gods of the ancients were not considered by those that 
worshipped them to be nothing but stocks and stones, as some have stupidly pretended 
they were. 


" The Greek Scholiast on Plato informs us, that this word expresses both 
indignation and praise. 


»— 
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Here indeed, my dear Crito, there was not any one present, who did 
not in the highest degree praise what was said; and the men were almost 
ready to die with laughing, applauding, and exulting. For before this, 
the lovers alone of Euthydemus applauded everything that was said in 
a very beautiful manner; but here, not far from the pillars in the 
Lyceum, they applauded the men, and were delighted with what they 
said. As to myself, my feelings were such, that I was forced to 
acknowledge that I had never at any time seen men so wise; and being 
perfectly enslaved by their wisdom, I applied myself to the praising and 
passing encomiums on them; and I said, O blessed ye for your admirable 
genius, who have so rapidly, and in a short time, accomplished a thing 
of such magnitude! Your arguments indeed, O Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, contain many other beautiful things; but this 1s the most 
magnificent thing in them, that you pay no attention to the multitude 
of mankind, nor to things venerable, and which appear to be of some 
consequence, but only to those who are like yourselves. For I well 
know, that very few men, and those such as are similar to you, delight 
in these arguments; but others are so ignorant of them, that I well 
know, they would be more ashamed to confute others with such like 
arguments, than to be themselves confuted. This too again is another 
popular and mild thing in your arguments, that when you say there is 
nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or anything else of this kind, 
and, in short, that one thing is not different from another, you in reality 
sew up the mouths of men, as you also acknowledge that you do; but 
that you not only sew up the mouths of others, but appear also to sew 
up your own, this is very polite, and removes that which is oppressive 
in your arguments. The greatest thing however is, that these arguments 
subsist in such a manner, and are so artificially invented by you, that 
any one may learn them in a very short time. This I have perceived, 
and I have noticed how rapidly, and indeed immediately, Ctesippus has 
been able to imitate you. This wisdom therefore of yours, with respect 
to its being rapidly imparted to another, is beautiful, but is not adapted 
to be discussed before men. But if you will be persuaded by me, be 
careful that you do not speak before many, lest rapidly learning, they 
should not thank you for your instruction. But especially discourse 
together by yourselves alone: if not, if you discourse before another, let 
it be before him alone, who gives you silver for what you say. These 
same things too if you are wise you will also admonish your disciples, 
viz. That they never discourse with any man, unless with you and 
themselves. For that which is rare, O Euthydemus, is honourable; but 
water may be bought for a vile price, being the best of things, as Pindar 
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says. But come, said I, make Clinias and me partakers of your 
discipline. 

Having said these things, O Crito, and a few others, we departed. 
Consider therefore now, how you will accompany me to these men. 
For they say that they are able to teach any one who ts willing to give 
them money; and that they do not exclude any genius or age. They 
likewise assert that which it is especially proper for you to hear, that an 
attention to gain does not hinder any one from easily receiving their 
wisdom. 

CRITO. And indeed, Socrates, I am desirous of hearing them, and 
would willingly learn something from them; though indeed I also appear 
to be among the number of those who do not resemble Euthydemus, 
but those whom, as you said, would more willingly be confuted by such 
like arguments, than confute them. It seems however to me to be 


ridiculous to admonish you, at the same time I wish to relate to you 
what I have heard. Do you not know, that among those that left you, 


a certain person came to me as I was walking, a man who thought 
himself to be very wise, and one of those who are skilful in forensic 
harangues, and that he said to me, O Crito, have you heard nothing of 
these wise men? - By Jupiter, I have not, said I. For I could not stand 
before others, so as to hear, on account of the crowd. - But, said he, it 
was worth while to have heard them. - Why? said I. - Because you 
would have heard men discoursing, who are the wisest of all those who 
at present engage in such like arguments. - And I said, What then do 
you think of their arguments? - What else, said he, than that they are 
such as you will always hear from such like triflers, who bestow vile 
attention on things of no worth. For these were his very words. - And 
1 said, But certainly philosophy is an elegant thing. - How, elegant, said 
he, O blessed man! It is indeed a thing of no worth. But if you had 
been present just now, I think that you would have been very much 
ashamed on account of your associate, who was so absurd as willingly 
to put himself in the power of men, who pay no attention to what they 
say, but adhere to every word. And these men, as I just now said, are 
among the best of those that exist at present. But indeed, Crito, said he, 


both the thing itself, and the men who are conversant with it, are very 
vile and ridiculous. - But to me, Socrates, neither he appears rightly to 
blame the thing, nor any other who blames it. To be willing, however, 


to discourse with these men before many appears to me to be rightly 


blamed. 
Soc. O Crito, men of this kind are wonderful. But I do not yet 


know what I am about to say. To what class of men did he belong who 
came to you, and blamed philosophy?, Was he among the number of 
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those who are skilful in contending in courts of justice, a certain orator; 
or was he one of those who introduce men of this description, a 
composer of the orations with which orators contend? 

CRITO. The least of all, by Jupiter, was he an orator; nor do I think 
that he ever went into a court of justice; but they say that he is knowing 
in the thing itself, by Jupiter, and likewise that he is skilful, and that he 
composes skilful orations. 

Soc. I now understand: for I myself was just now about to speak 
concerning these men. For these are they, O Crito, whom Prodicus 
says exist in the confines of a philosopher and politician. But they think 
themselves to be the wisest of men; and besides being such in their own 
opinion, they also entirely appear to be so among the many. Hence, as 
they are celebrated by all men, no others are an impediment to them, 
than those who are conversant with philosophy. They think therefore, 
if they can establish an opinion, that philosophers are of no worth, they 
shall obtain the palm of wisdom without contention in the opinion of 
all men. For they consider themselves to be in reality most wise; but 
think that their authority is lessened by the followers of Euthydemus, 
when they are intercepted in their private discourses. But they are very 
reasonably thought to be wise men: for moderately to possess 
philosophy, and moderately to engage in political concerns, 1s very 
convenient; since this is to partake of both, as much as is requisite, and 
to enjoy the fruits of wisdom, secure from dangers and contests. 

CRITO. What then? Do they appear to you, O Socrates, to say 
anything of consequence? 

Soc. They do not, indeed. 

CRITO. But the discourse of the men possesses a certain gracefulness. 

Soc. For it has in reality, O Crito, gracefulness rather than truth. 
For it is not easy to persuade them, that men and all other things which 
subsist between two certain things, and participate of both, viz. such 
particulars as consist from good and evil, become better than the one, 
and worse than the other; but that such things as consist from two 
goods, not tending to the same, are worse than both with respect to that 
for which each of the things is useful from which they are composed; 
and that such things as are composed from two evils, not tending to the 
same, and which are in the middle, are alone better than each of those 
things, a part of both of which they participate. If, therefore, 
philosophy and political action are good, but each tends to that which 
is different, and these men, while they participate of both, are situated 
in the middle, they say nothing to the purpose; for they are viler than 
both. But if philosophy and political action are both good and bad, 
these men are better than some and worse than others. And if both are 
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bad, thus they will assert something which is true, but by no means 
otherwise. I do not therefore think they will acknowledge, either that 


both these are bad, or that the one is bad, and the other good; but they 
in reality partaking of both, are inferior to both with respect to the 


performing of either, with a view to which both the political science and 
philosophy are worthy of regard; and though in reality they rank as the 


third, they endeavour to appear to be the first. It is requisite, therefore, 
to pardon their desire, and not to be indignant with them. We should 


however consider them to be such as they are: for it is requisite to 
embrace every man who says anything which adheres to intellect, and 
who valiantly labours in endeavouring to do so. 

CRITO. And indeed, Socrates, I also (as I always say to you) am 
dubious with respect to the management of my own children. For the 
youngest is yet but a little one; but Critobulus is now an adult, and 
requires the assistance of some one. I therefore, when I converse with 
you, am led to think that it is madness to be so much concerned about 
other things for the sake of children, such as about marriage, that they 
may be born from the most generous mother, and about riches, that 
they may become most wealthy, and yet neglect their education. But 
when I look at any one of those who profess to instruct men, I am 
struck with astonishment; and, to tell you the truth, every one of them 
appears to me to be unfit for the purpose; so that I cannot exhort the 
lad to philosophy. 

Soc. O, my dear Crito, do you not know that in every pursuit, the 
many are vile, and of no worth, and that the few are worthy of all 
regard? For do not the gymnastic art, the art of acquiring money, 


rhetoric, and the art of commanding an army, appear to you to be 


beautiful? 
CRITO. To me they certainly do, in every respect. 


Soc. What then? In each of these do you not see that the multitude 
are ridiculous with respect to the several employments of these arts? 

CRITO. Yes, by Jupiter; and you speak most truly. 

Soc. Would you, therefore, on this account avoid all pursuits, and not 
suffer your son to engage in them? 


CRITO. This indeed, Socrates, would not be just. 
Soc. You must not, therefore, O Crito, do that which ought not to 


be done; but bidding farewell to those who study philosophy, whether 
they are good or bad, explore the thing itself, well and properly; and if 
it should then appear to you to be a vile thing, dissuade every man from 
it, and not your sons only; but if it should appear to you such as I think 
it is, confidently pursue and cultivate it, as it is said, both you and your 


children. 


THE 
HIPPARCHUS 


A DIALOGUE 


ON THE LOVE OF GAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The design of the Hipparchus is to show that all men naturally desire 
good, since even those who wander from it through avarice, wander 


through a desire of obtaining it; but they err in consequence of 
mistaking good, which is a mean, for ultimate good. For good is two- 
fold, one being the end, the other subsisting for the sake of the end. 
Hence the possession of the former is called beatitude, and of the latter 
gain. Hence too, gain is the acquisition of that good, which contributes 
to the possession of ultimate good. But that which does not contribute 
to this, is neither useful, nor is the acquisition of it gain. The desire 
therefore of gain thus defined, and which is naturally inherent in all 
men, is laudable; but the false opinion is to be reprobated, which, while 
it is ignorant of the truly useful and lucrative, distorts to things adverse 
the natural appetite of man. Plato latently teaches this, while he 
confutes the false definitions which are introduced in this Dialogue, 
concerning the desire of gain. But he employs this proposition, that all 
men desire good as manifest, in order to conclude that all men naturally 
desire gain, and that this natural desire is laudable. And this is the 


conclusion which Socrates after a manner directly introduces by three 
modes of arguing, viz. by example, by induction, and by reasoning. But 
from the whole Dialogue we collect, that all men desire good; and this 
is its ultimate end. For its first end is to show that all men are desirous 
of gain, and that this desire is not to be blamed when directed to gain 
according to its true definition. 

It appears from Ælian (Var. Hist. viti, 2) that it was dubious with 
some of the ancients, whether this Dialogue was in reality composed by 
Plato. If I may be allowed to give my own opinion, I do not find any 
thing, either in its manner or matter, for which its authenticity deserves 
to be called in question. 
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THE 
HIPPARCHUS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES AND HIPPARCHUS 


Soc. What is the love, and who are the lovers of gain? 

Hip. It appears to me that those are lovers of gain, who think it 
worth while to acquire wealth from things of no worth. 

Soc. Whether therefore do they appear to you to do this in 
consequence of knowing, or being ignorant that these are things of no 
worth? For if they do this through ignorance, you call the lovers of 
gain stupid. 

Hip. But I do not call them stupid, but perfectly crafty and base; men 
who are vanquished by gain, who know that the things from which they 
have the boldness to acquire wealth, are of no worth, and yet at the 
same time, through their impudence, dare to love gain. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call a character of the following kind a lover 
of gain? I mean, as if a husbandman, planting a tree or herb, and 
knowing that it is of no worth, should nevertheless think it worth while 
to enrich himself from the cultivation of such a plant? Do you call such 
a one as this a lover of gain? 

Hip. A lover of gain, Socrates, thinks he ought to enrich himself from 
every thing. 

Soc. Do not thus rashly answer me, like a man who has been injured 
by some one; but, attending to what I say, answer me as if I should 
again interrogate you from the beginning. Do you agree with me, that | 
a lover of gain knows the value of that thing whence he thinks it worth 
while to enrich himself? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Who then is he that has a knowledge of the worth of plants; and 
who likewise knows in what region, and at what time of the year it is 
worth while to plant them? that we also may adopt something from 
those words of the wise, which lawyers employ for the sake of elegance. 


Hip. A husbandman, I think. 


Soc. Do you, therefore, say that the term, It is worth while to 
acquire wealth, is any thing else than to think that it is requisite to 
acquire wealth? 

Hip. I say it 1s this very thing. 

Soc. Do not therefore you, who are so young, endeavour to deceive 
me, who am now an elderly man, by answering, as you do at present, 
what you by no means think; but answer me truly, whether you think 
that the man who is a husbandman, and who knows that it is not worth 
while to set a certain plant, will yet expect to be enriched by such a 
plant? 
| HiP. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. What then? Will a jockey who knows that the food which he 
gives a horse is of no worth, be ignorant that by such food he will 
destroy the horse? 

Hip. I do not think he will. 

Soc. He will not, therefore, think that from such aliment as this, 


which is of no worth, he shall be enriched. 

Hip. He will not. 

Soc. What then? Do you think that a pilot who furnishes a ship 
with a rudder and sails, which are of no value, can be ignorant that he 
shall sustain an injury, be himself in danger of perishing, and both 


destroy the ship and all it contains? 


Hip. I do not. 
Soc. He will not therefore think that he shall be enriched by 


furniture of no value. 


Hip. He will not. 
Soc. Will the general of an army, likewise, when he knows that his 


soldiers have arms which are of no value, think that he shall acquire 
wealth, or that it is worth while to be enriched by these? 


Hip. By no means. 

Soc. In like manner, if a piper possesses a pipe of no value, a lyrist 
a lyre, an archer a bow, or in short if any other artist or skilful person 
possesses instruments, or any other apparatus of no value, will he think 


that he shall be enriched by these? 


Hip. It appears he will not. 
Soc. Who then do you call lovers of gain? For they are certainly not 


those whom we have already mentioned, who expect to be enriched 
from things which they know are of no value. And thus, O wonderful 


man, according to what you say, no one is a lover of gain. 
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Hip. But I, Socrates, wish to say, that those are lovers of gain, who, 
through insatiable avidity, transcendently aspire after things very small 
and trifling, and which are of no value, and this for the sake of gain. 

Soc. But certainly, O best of men, they do not act in this manner, 
knowing that they are things of no worth; for we have granted that this 
is impossible. 

HIP. So it appears to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, they do not act in this manner knowingly, it is 
evident that their conduct must be the effect of ignorance; the 
consequence of thinking that things which are of no worth are highly 
valuable. 


HIP. 


SOC. 


HP. 


SOC. 


HIP. 


SOC, 


HIP. 


SOC. 


HIP. 


SOC. 


HIP. 


SOC. 


HIP. 


SOC. 


HIP. 


SOC. 


HIP. 


SOC. 


Hip 


SOC. 


It appears so. 
Do the lovers of gain, love any thing else than gain? 
Nothing else. 
But do you say that gain is contrary to loss? 
I do. 
Is it therefore good to any one to suffer a loss? 
To no one. 
Is it then an evil? 
Yes. 
Are men, therefore, injured by loss? 
They are injured. 
Is then loss an evil? 
It 1s. 
And 1s gain contrary to loss? 
Contrary. 
Is gain therefore good? 
It 1s. 
Do you, therefore, call those that love good, lovers of gain? 
So 1t seems. 
You do not then, my friend, call the lovers of gain insane 


persons. But with respect to yourself, whether do you love that which 
is good, or do not love it? 


HIP. 


SOC. 


I love it. 
Is there a certain good which you do not love, but a certain evil 


which you do? 
Hip. By Jupiter, there is not. 


SOC. 


But you love all good things equally. 


Hip. I do. 
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Soc. Ask me, if I also do not. For I also shall acknowledge to you, 
that I love things good. But besides I and you, do not all other men 


appear to you to love things good, and hate such as are evil? 

Hip. To me it appears so. 

Soc. But have we not acknowledged that gain is good? 

HIP. Yes. 

Soc. After this manner, therefore, all lovers of gain appear; but 
according to that mode which we before mentioned, no one was a lover 
of gain. By employing which of these two, then, shall we not err? 

Hip. If any one, Socrates, rightly apprehends what a lover of gain is, 


I think he will rightly consider him to be a character of this kind, who 


earnestly applies himself to the acquisition of wealth, and thinks it 
worth while to enrich himself from those things from which good men 


never dare to enrich themselves. 
Soc. But do you not see, O sweetest of men, that we just now 


acknowledged that to be enriched is to be benefited? 

Hip. But what then? 

Soc. Because this also we previously admitted, that all men always 
aspired after things good. 

Hip. We did. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, good men wish to possess every thing 
lucrative, since every thing lucrative is good? 

Hip. But they will not, Socrates, desire things lucrative, by which they 
may be injured. 

Soc. Do you say that to be injured, 1s to suffer a loss, or that it 1s 


something else? 
Hip. I say it ts no other than to suffer a loss. 


Soc. Do men, therefore, suffer a loss through gain, or through loss? 
Hip. Through both. For they suffer a loss through loss, and through 


base gain. 
Soc. Does it therefore appear to you that anything useful and good 
is base? 


Hip. It does not. 

Soc. Did we not then, a little before this, acknowledge that gain is 
contrary to loss, which is an evil? 

Hip. We did. 

Soc. And that being contrary to evil, it is good? 

Hip. We granted this. 

Soc. You see therefore that you endeavour to deceive me, and that 
you designedly assert the contrary to that which we just now granted. 
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Hip. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates: but, on the contrary, you deceive 
me; and I do not know how it is, but in your discourse you turn all 
things upwards and downwards. 

Soc. Good words, I beseech you. For indeed I should not act well, 
if I were not persuaded by a good and wise man. 

Hip. Who is he? and to what purpose is this? 

Soc. My fellow citizen, and likewise yours, Hipparchus the son of the 
Philedonic Pisistratus, and the eldest and wisest of the sons of 
Pisistratus. This man, besides exhibiting many other illustrious works 
of wisdom, was the first that introduced into this land the writings of 
Homer, and compelled the rhapsodists to recite them in the Panathenaia, 
alternately, and in order, just as you know they do at present. He 
likewise brought back Anacreon, who was sent to Teium, in a ship of 
fifty oars: and always had about him Simonides of Chius; persuading 
him to reside with him, by great rewards and gifts. He did these things, 
wishing to persuade his citizens, that thus he might rule over the best 
of men; thinking, that it was not proper to envy any man the possession 
of wisdom, and this because he himself was a worthy and good man. 
As, therefore, his fellow citizens were well educated men, and admired 
him for his wisdom, he likewise endeavoured to instruct the 
husbandmen, and in order to this, placed Hermz for them in the roads, 
in the middle of the city, and in each of the towns. Afterwards, from 
this wisdom of his, which he partly learned, and partly himself 
discovered, selecting such things as he thought were the wisest, he 
inserted them in an elegy, and inscribed this work, HIS POEMS, and 
SPECIMENS OF WISDOM. This he did, in the first place, that his citizens 
might not admire those wise inscriptions in the temple of Delphi, 
"Know thyself,” "Nothing too much," and the rest of this kind, but that 
they might think the words of Hipparchus were to be preferred for 
wisdom to these: and, in the next place, that by every where reading and 
receiving a taste of his wisdom, they might come from the fields, and be 
instructed in the other branches of learning. But there are two 
epigrams, one on the left hand part of each of the Hermz, in which, - 
according to the inscription, Hermes says, that the column should stand 
in the middle of the city, and the people; and the other on the right 
hand part; which was thus inscribed: "This monument was raised by 
Hipparchus - Persist in paying attention to justice." There are also many 
other beautiful inscriptions, on other Herme; and the following is to be 
seen in the Stiriac road: "This monument was raised by Hipparchus - Do 
not deceive your friend." I therefore, being your friend, dare not deceive 
you, and oppose the mandate of so great a man; after whose death, the 
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Athenians were under tyrannic subjection to his brother Hippias. And 
you must have heard from all old men, that there never was a tyranny 
in Athens till these three years past, and that during every other time, 
the Athenians lived somewhat nearly after the same manner, as when 
Saturn reigned. But it is said by more elegant men, that he did not die 
in the way which the multitude report, viz. through the ignominy of his 
sister Canephoria; (for it is absurd to suppose that this was the case;) but 
that Harmodius was beloved and instructed by Aristogiton, who valued 
himself very highly on this account, and thought that Hipparchus would 
be his antagonist. But at that time it happened that Harmodius was the 
lover of a certain noble and beautiful youth, whose name I have heard, 
but do not at present remember. This young man then at first admired 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, as wise men, but afterwards associating with 
Hipparchus, he despised them; and they being very much afflicted with 
the disgrace, slew Hipparchus. 

Hip. You appear, therefore, Socrates, either not to consider me as a 
friend; or, if you do think me a friend, not to be persuaded by 
Hipparchus: for I do not know how to persuade myself that you have 
not deceived me in the preceding discourse. 

Soc. But indeed, just as in the game of chess, I am willing to retract 
whatever you please, that you may not think I have deceived you. 
Whether therefore shall I retract this assertion for you, that all men 
desire good? 

Hip. Not for me. 

Soc. Shall I retract this then, that neither to sustain a loss, nor a loss 


itself, is an evil? 

Hip. Not for me. 

Soc. Shall it be this then, that gain, and to acquire gain, are contrary 
to loss, and to suffer a loss? 


Hip. Nor this neither. 
Soc. Shall I retract this assertion, that to acquire gain, as being 


contrary to evil, is good? 

Hip. You shall not retract anything of this. 

Soc. It appears to you, therefore, as it seems, that of gain one part is 
good, and another part evil. 

Hip. To me it does appear so. 

Soc. I will therefore retract this for you. For let it be that one kind 
of gain is good, and another kind evil: but gain itself is not more good 
than evil. For is it? 


Hip. Why do you ask me? 
Soc. I will tell you. Is there good, and is there likewise bad, food? 


HIP. Yes. 

Soc. Is therefore one of them more food than the other? or are both 
of them similarly food? and does the one in no respect differ from the 
other, so far as each is food, but so far as one is good, and the other 
bad? 

HIP. Yes. 

Soc. And does it not likewise follow with respect to drink, and all 
other things which participate of the good and the bad, that they differ 
in no respect from each other, in that in which they are the same? Just 
as with respect to our own species, one man is good, and another bad. 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. But with respect to men, I think that one man is neither more 
nor less a man than another, neither the good than the bad, nor the bad 
than the good. 

Hip. True. 

SOc. Must we not therefore think in the same manner respecting gain, 
that both the good and the bad are similarly gain? 

Hip. It is necessary. 

Soc. He, therefore, who possesses good gain, is not in any respect 
more enriched than he who possesses bad gain: for we have granted that 
neither of these appears to be more gain than the other. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. For neither the more nor the less is present to either of these. 

Hip. It is not. 

SOc. But how can any one do, or suffer, more or less with respect to 
a thing to which neither of these pertains? 

Hip. It is impossible. 

Soc. Since, therefore, both are similarly gain and lucrative, it is 
requisite that we should still further consider this; on what account you 
call both of them gain, and what it is that you discover to be in both 
the same. Just as if you should ask me why I just now called both good 
and bad food similarly food, I should say, It is because each is a dry 
aliment of the body. And this you will also grant. Or will you not? 

HIP. Yes. 

Soc. And there will be the same mode of answering respecting drink, 
that we give this appellation to the moist aliment of the body, whether 
it is good or bad: and the reply in other things will be similar. Do you, 
therefore, endeavour to imitate me, by answering as follows: You say 
with respect to good and bad gain, that each of them is gain. What 
same thing 1s it then which, perceiving in these, you denominate gain? 
But if you are not able to answer me this question, attend to what I am 
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now going to say. Do you then call every possession which any one 
obtains gain, when he either spends nothing, or receives more than he 
spends? 

Hip. It appears to me that this should be called gain. 


Soc. Do you, therefore, thus denominate such things as follow: If any 


one at a feast should spend nothing, but when satiated should become 
diseased? 


Hip. Not I, by Jupiter. 
Soc. But if he should obtain health from feasting, would he acquire 

gain, or suffer a loss? 
-= Hip. He would acquire gain. 

Soc. This, therefore, is not gain, to acquire any kind of possession 
whatever. 

Hip. It 1s not. 

Soc. Does it therefore follow that gain is not to be acquired from 
every kind of possession, whether it be good or bad? 

Hip. It appears so. 

Soc. And does it likewise follow that loss will not be sustained from 
every thing, whether it be good or bad? 

Hip. To me it appears so. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, perceive how you again revolve to the same 
thing? For gain appears to be good, but loss evil. 

Hip. I am dubious what to say. 

Soc. And this not unjustly. But still further, answer me this: If any 


one obtains more than he spends, do you say that this is gain? 
Hip. I do, if his gain 1s not base, but he receives more than he spends, 


either of gold or silver. 


Soc. And I shall also ask you this: If any one, spending half a pound 
of gold, should receive double this weight of silver, would he be a 


gainer, or a loser? 
Hip. A loser, certainly, Socrates: for he would only receive half the 


value of what he spent. 
Soc. But yet he would receive more. Or is not double more than 


half? 
Hip. But silver is not of the same value as gold. 


SOC. It is requisite therefore, as it seems, to add value to gain: for in 


this case, though the silver is more than the gold, yet you say it is not 


of equal value. 
Hip. And very much so: for thus it is. 
Soc. Value, therefore, is lucrative, whether it is small or great: but 


that which is without value is without gain. 
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Hip. It 1s. 
Soc. Do you say that value is any other value than that which 
deserves to be acquired? 


Hip. I do not. 
SOc. But what do you call that which deserves to be acquired? The 
useless, or the useful. 


Hip. The useful, certainly. 

Soc. The useful, therefore, is good. 

HIP. Yes. 

Soc. Hence, O most virile of all men, have we not a third or a fourth 
time granted that the lucrative 1s good? 

HIP. So it seems. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, whence this discourse of ours 
originated? 

Hip. I think I do. 

Soc. If you do not, I will remind you. It originated from your 
denying that good men would be willing to acquire every kind of gain, 
but that they would wish to possess good, and not base gain. 

Hip. It did originate from this. 

Soc. But did not our discourse compel us to acknowledge, that all 
kinds of gain, both small and great, are good? 

Hip. It did compel, Socrates, rather than persuade me. 

Soc. But perhaps, after this, it will also persuade you. Now, 
however, whether you are persuaded, or in whatever manner you may 
be affected, do you agree with us, that all gain 1s good, both small and 


great? 
Hip. I do. 


Soc. And do you agree with me, or not, that all good men aspire 
after all things that are good? 


Hip. I do. 


SOC. But you said that bad men love gain of every kind, both small 
and great. 


Hip. I did say so. 


Soc. According to your assertion, therefore, all men will be lovers of — 
gain, both good and bad men. 


Hip. It appears so. 
Soc. No one, therefore, who blames the love of gain will blame 


rightly, since he who does so is himself also a lover of gain. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The general subject of this short Dialogue is so evident, that it is no 
wonder all the copies agree in entitling it "Concerning Philosophy.” But 
in the naming of it there is some difference. For this is one of the few 
Dialogues of Plato, which take not their names from any one of the 
speakers: the reason of which in this is much the same with that in the 
Banquet; it is because the two subordinate speakers are placed on an 
equal footing of importance in the Dialogue; where we see their 
characters contrasted, one’to the other. They are presented to our view, 
at their first appearance, contending together for the honour of their 
respective studies or ways of life, which are of quite opposite kinds, and 
jealous of each other in the gaining of partisans or followers. It was 
necessary, therefore, that the Dialogue should have such a name, as 
might comprise both these persons. The name, usually prefixed to the 
copies of it, and confirmed by Olympiodorus, is Epaoraxt, signifying all 
those persons, mentioned in the beginning of the Dialogue, an account 
of whom is given in [additional] note 4. The other name, found in some 
copies, and authorized by Diogenes Laertius and Proclus, is Avrepaorat. 
We have given the preference to this latter; which, we think, will appear 
to be the genuine name, and the former to be spurious, from the 
following observations. In the first place, the former name is too 
general, and’ comprehends many other persons present at the 
conversation, who are mute, and merely auditors: whereas the latter 
peculiarly characterizes the two subordinate speakers, exclusive of the 
rest of the company. Another reason, which alone seems sufficient to 
prove the authenticity of the name we have chosen, is this, that the 
contention or rivalship between these two, besides forming the most 
entertaining part of the Introduction, gives occasion to the subject of the 
Dialogue, and is the very foundation on which the structure of it 1s 
built. Our last reason is, that where the Man of Learning makes his first 
appearance, he is* by Plato himself called Rival to the Man of Exercise; 
a name, which could not properly be attributed to either, till they were 


t Much the same reason with this our first is assigned by Dr Forster in the notes 
to his edition, for the preference which he also gives to this name of the Dialogue. -S. 


* Part of this third reason is agreeable likewise to an observation of Menage in 
favour of the name Avtepaoran. See Menagu Observat. in Laertiam, p. 137. -S. 
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both brought upon the stage: however, it is soon afterwards repeated, 
and applied to the Man of Exercise; which needed not to have been 
done, but for the sake of marking them the more strongly with this 
name, common to them both; because the terms of reciprocal relation, 
as well as other correlatives, always suppose and imply one another. In 
other parts of the Dialogue they are denoted, each by his proper and 
peculiar epithets: eppwpevoç, auanç: copwrepoc, oopoç.* Thus much 
concerning the name of the Dialogue, the Introduction to it, and the 
general subject which gives the title. - The particular subject is the 
peculiar nature and essence of true philosophy. That by which it is 
distinguished from all those other kinds of knowledge, that falsely 
assumes its name, the study of which has in all ages pretended to be, and 
been set up for, the study of wisdom, or philosophy. For the design of 
this Dialogue is to show,’ that the completely just and good man, who 
is such upon the principles of science, is alone the wise man or true 
philosopher. In order to this end, first is detected and exposed that 
appearance or show of wisdom, which consists in polymathy’ in 
general, or much learning and knowledge of various kinds. Next, are 
disproved and disallowed those pretensions, claimed by the mathematical 
sciences or by any of the liberal arts, which in the Platonic discipline do 
but smooth and pave the way to true philosophy. The false species 
being thus rejected, lastly is exhibited this wisdom in her genuine form, 
as the knowledge of ourselves; the science of that divine principle in 
man, his mind; the science of justice and goodness, therein included; and 
the science of government thence immediately derived. - This short bill 
of fare presents to our readers all they are to expect in the following 
repast; small in quantity; but great in value, as being a just sample of 
those rich and plentiful entertainments provided for them by Plato in 
his longer Dialogues. - The outward form of this piece is purely 
narrative. But the conversation, recited in it, is particularly dramatic. 


" Besides Menage and Forster, Stanley also and Fabricius approve of the name 
Avrepaorou. It is probable, the wrong name owed its origin merely to an accidental 
omission of the first syllable in the right name, and prevailed with the after-copiers the 
more easily, as they were so much used to the word epaorac in transcribing other 


Dialogues of Plato; and especially as it occurs in the very first sentence of this. -S. 


* From considering, as it seems, this design of the Dialogue, the ancients agree in 
referring it to the ethic kind. -S. 


3 It was beautifully said therefore, by Heraclitus, that "polymathy does not teach 
intellect.” roAupadn voov ov didaoxet. -T. 


For, besides the other excellencies of the drama, common to it with the 
rest of Plato’s Dialogues, it has this singular beauty, that the figures of 
the two Rivals are described in as exact and lively a manner, as painting 
itself could draw them: a circumstance that well may recommend the 
scene to some ingenious professor of that art, to design after and 
delineate. - The inward form or genius of the Dialogue corresponds to 
what has been before said of the conduct of it: for it is partly 
disputative, of that species where the adverse party is confuted; and 
partly, to do particular honour to an adversary far superior to the 
sophists, it is demonstrative, of that species where the proof is by 
induction. - S. 
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THE 
RIVALS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
SOCRATES, MAN OF LEARNING, | 
AND MAN OF EXERCISE 


SCENE - THE SCHOOL OF DIONYSIUS 


Soc. I went? into the school of Dionysius’ the grammarian; and there 
I saw the comeliest and finest of our young gentry, accompanied by such 
as courted their esteem and friendship.‘ Two of these youths happened 
at that time to be disputing: but what was the subject of their dispute I 
did not perfectly apprehend. There was reason however to suppose it 
related either to Anaxagoras or to Oenopides:’ for they appeared to be 
describing circles; and by holding their hands in an inclining and oblique 
position, seemed to be representing, not in play, but with much 
seriousness, certain inclinations of the pole. Upon which, as I had seated 
myself next to an admirer of one of the young disputants, I moved him 
with my elbow to turn his face to me, and then asked him what point 
it was which engaged those two youths so earnestly in debate; adding, 
It must certainly be something of great importance, and a matter of fine 
speculation, that, on which they bestowed so serious an attention. - 
What call you great and fine?® said he. They are’ prating® about things 
up in the sky, and trifle away their time in philosophizing. - This 
answer of his seemed to me a strange one; and I said, Young man, do 
you then think it mean and dishonourable for a man to philosophize? 
or for what other reason do you speak so harshly of what they are 
employed about? - On my putting this question to him, another person,’ 
who happened to be a rival of his for the esteem of the youths | 
mentioned, and was therefore seated near us, having heard my questions, 
with his answers to them, interposed, and said to me, It is unworthy of 
you, Socrates, to ask the opinion of this man, whether he thinks it mean 
and dishonourable to philosophize. Know you not him, that he has 
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spent all |his time in wrestling,” cramming himself, and sleeping? Wh: t 
other an|: er then can you expect from him than this, that the study of 
philosophy is dishonourable and base. - Now the person, who|th 
spake to me, ye are to understand, employed his whole time in le 
improvement of his mind, and in the study of the arts‘ and scien =: the 
other, whom he had vilified, spent his in the care and improvement of 
his body by the gymnic” exercises. I therefore thought it proper tc 
desist from putting my questions to him,” this robust body of a man; 
seeing that he professed not to be well-practised in the arts of reaso. sg 
and discoursing, but is feats only of activity and strength: and I chose 
rather to interrogate and sift the other, who pretended to be the wiser 
man;’ in hopes that, if it were possible for me, I might receive from 
him some improvement in knowledge. Addressing myself therefore to 
him, I told him that I had proposed my question before all who heard 
me;* and if you think yourself, said I, capable of giving me a better 
answer than that man, I repeat the same question to you, Whether you 
think it honourable, or not, to philosophize? - About the time we had 
proceeded thus far in our conversation, the two youths, overhearing 
what we said, became silent; and breaking off the dispute between 


themselves, gave their attention to us. Now, what were the sentiments 
of their professed friends and admirers on this occasion I know not; but, 


for my own part, I was struck with admiration at the scene; as I always 
am, when I see such a disposition in the young and handsome. One of 
them, however, the person to whom I had proposed my question last, 
seemed to me no less charmed with it than myself: not but that he 
answered with a free and open air, as if ambitious only of having the 


preference and the praise given to his own studies.” - Should I ever, 
Socrates, said he, come to think meanly of philosophy, I should no 


longer deem myself a human being; as I deem not any person, who 
entertains such a sentiment worthy of at character; - hinting at his 


Rival, and raising his voice, that he might be heard by the youths, of 
whose esteem both of them were emulous. - You then, said I, think 


highly of philosophy. - Most highly, replied he. - But what? said I: do 
you suppose it possible for a man to know the true dignity of any thing, 


t In the Greek, repi povotxny. See Dr Forster’s note on this place, to which 
nothing needs to be here added. - S. 


$ In the original here is a transition from the narrative or historical le to the 
dramatic or that of dialogue. But as we use no such figure or mode of speech in our 


language, the translator has inserted the words, “said I," to make his sentence good 
English. - S. 
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to know whether it be base or honourable, unless he first knows what 
the nature of that thing is? - I do not, answered he. - Know you then, 
said I, what it is to philosophize? - Perfectly well, said he. - What 1s ıt 
then? said I. - What other thing, answered he, than that described by 
Solon” in these verses, 


To various knowledge, I had gain’d before, 
I add each year variety of more; 
And thus old age increases still my store. 


Agreeably to this 1s my opinion, said he, that the man, who would 
philosophize, ought to be always, in his old age as well as in his youth, 
still adding to his stock of knowledge by some new acquisition; making 
use of life to learn as many things as possible. - Now this account of 
his® seemed to me, at first appearance, to have some weight in it: but 
after reviewing it a little within myself, I asked him, whether philosophy 
in his judgment consisted in multiplicity of knowledge. - That, replied 
he, is entirely my opinion. - And is it your opinion too, said I, that 
philosophy is only a becoming and honourable study? or do you deem 
it also good and beneficial? - Good and beneficial, replied he, in the 
highest degree. - Does this appear to you the peculiar property of 
philosophy? or think you that other studies partake of the same 
advantage? For instance, love of the gymnic exercises, do you deem it 
not only honourable and becoming a man, but good for him also? or 
think you otherwise? - To this question, he facetiously replied, I have 
two answers to give. To this man here I would say, It is neither; but to 
you, Socrates, I acknowledge it to be both, to be good for a man, as well 
as becoming him. - Then I asked him, whether in these exercises he 
thought the undergoing much woil to be the same thing with love of 
exercise. - By all means, said he; just as in philosophizing, I taket the 
acquisition of much knowledge to be the same thing with philosophy. - 
Do you think then, said I, that the lovers of those exercises have any 
other view than to acquire a good habit of body? - No other, replied he. 
- Is a good habit of body then, said I, acquired by using much exercise, . 
and undergoing much toil and labour in it? - Certainly, said he: for how 


* Tn» rodvpaderay. - Agreeably to this, Clemens of Alexandria, citing a passage out 
of Democritus, where this philosopher boasts of his much travelling through various 
countries, of the accurate researches which he made in them all, of his long abode in 
Egypt, and of his skill superior to that of all men every where in geometrical 
demonstrations, observes, that the philosopher wrote thus, ext mt sodupabia 
oepyuvopevoc, “glorying in his polymathy.” Stromat. 1. i. - S. 
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should a man, who labours little, or uses little exercise, acquire a good 
habit of body. - Here I thought it most advisable to call in to my 
assistance our champion for the gymnic art, on account of his 
experience. I therefore said to him, How can you sit silent, my friend, 
and hear this man talk so strangely? Are you of opinion too, that a 
good habit of body is acquired through great toil, labour, and exercise, 
and not rather by means of such as are moderate? - For my part, 
Socrates, said he, I was thinking that I had an evident proof before my 
eyes, at this very time, to confirm the truth of that well-known saying, 
that moderate labour is best for the body. - How so? said I. - Do I not 
= see” him there, said he, in want of sleep and good nourishment,’ scarce 
able to turn his head, and worn away to a shadow with much study and 
hard labour of the brain? - At this sarcasm, the youths, who heard him, 
were pleased, and could not refrain from laughing; a circumstance which 
put our great student a little out of countenance. - I then said to him, 
Well; do you now agree with us, that a good habit of body is procured 
neither by much nor by little labour, but by that only which 1s 
moderate? or will you dispute the point with us, one against two? - 
Against him, replied he, I would enter the lists with much pleasure, well 
assured that I should be abe to support my side of the argument,* even 
though it were worse and weaker than it 1s: for in such combats, he 1s 
a mere nothing. But against you, Socrates, I would not chose to contend 
for any kind of paradox: and therefore I admit, that not violent but 
moderate exercise procures men a good habit of body. - And how is it 
with respect to food? said I. Is it much or moderate, which contributes 


t This must ever be the case of such a man as Democritus, who was always pouring 
on his books, his experiments, and his dissections. From hence it was, and from 
extreme attention to his studies, that he did not at first, as Laertius relates, know his 
own father, when he came to visit him. - S. 


t These athletic gentlemen were remarkable for their slowness, heaviness, and want 
of adroitness, in all exercises of the mind. See the third book of the Republic [404a, ff]. 
S. | 


S We understand the following passage of Xenophon, as having a view to the 
vehement lovers of bodily exercise, a character common amongst the young men of that 
age: To pev ovy vrepeoliovTa UTEpTovery amedoxcpate (sc. LwxpaTnc,) To de ooa ndewc 
n Wuxn SexeTou, TAVTA Kavus exrovery Edoxtuate. Memarab. |. 1, c. u, § 4. - S. 
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to the same end?! - With respect to food also he acknowledged 
moderation to be best. And thus I led him on through all other things 
which had relation to the body; urging him to own, that it was best to 
be moderate in the use of them all, and neither to exceed, not to be 
deficient: and all this he granted me. - Well; and how is it with respect 
to the soul? said I. Is this benefited most by a moderate or by an 
immoderate quantity of those things which it receives? - By a moderate 
quantity, said he. - Is not learning one of the things administered to the 
soul? - It was admitted. - Most beneficial therefore to the soul is 
moderate learning, and not an immense heap. - He granted it. - Who 
now is the proper person for us to advise with concerning the body; 
would we know, what kinds and degrees of exercise are moderate, and 
what is a moderate quantity of food? We must all three of us agree, that 
it is either a physician of a master” of exercise. And concerning corn, 
what is a moderate and due quantity for sowing, we must agree, that the 
husbandmen ıs the fittest person to be consulted. But concerning the 
soul, and the discipline or learning to be there sown and planted, of 
whom ought we to inquire, what measure and what share is to be 
accounted moderate? - We were here all of us at a stand. Upon which, 
in a jocular way, I said, Since we are at a loss, ourselves, what to answer, 
will you consent to ask the opinion of these youths here on the point 
in question? But perhaps we are above that;” like the wooers of 
Penelope, of whom Homer says, that they disdained to suffer any to 
draw the bow beside themselves.” - When they now seemed to be giving 
up the argument, in despair of coming to a conclusion; I bethought 
myself how to put the inquiry on another footing. And accordingly I 
proposed this question, What sorts of learning, to the best of our 
conjecture, does it become a philosopher to acquire principally? since we 
have already found, that it is not all sorts, nor even many. - To this my 
learned companion answered, That the finest sorts of learning, and the 
most becoming to the philosophic character, were those which give a 
man the highest reputation as a philosopher: and this reputation, said he, 
that man would gain, who should appear conversant?! in all the arts and 
sciences, at least in as many as possible, especially in those which are 


t In the Greek, Kat 7a otrie wuodoyer. In this sentence the word opowc, or 
woauTw¢, or other word of like import, seems wanting, and must be understood. But 
we suspect that, instead of 7a oria, we should read ra per iœ. This concession of the 
Man of Learning thus agrees exactly, and in the same terms, with his two subsequent 
concessions on the same point. We have, however, given such a turn to our translation 
of this sentence, as to adapt it to either way of reading it. - See a passage, parallel to this, 
in Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics, |. ii, c. i [1104a10, ff]. - S. 
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held in esteem the most, and are the most deserving of it; - the man, 
who having studied these arts, as far as is requisite to a liberal education, 
hath acquired so much knowledge in them, as depends on taste and 
judgment, not on the mechanical exercise of any, or on the labour of the 
hands. - Do you mean in the same way, said I, as it is in building? For 
in that affair, if you have occasion for artificers and artists, a bricklayer 
or a carpenter you may hire for five of six minas,’ but an architect will 
cost you above ten thousand drachmas,* so few of these are to be found 
in all Greece. Do you mean to distinguish in some such was as this? - 
He admitted such to be his meaning. - On this, I asked him, if it was 
- not impossible for one man to be a perfect master of any two arts, much 
more to attain a mastership in any considerable number, especially of 
such as are great and excellent. - Do not imagine, Socrates, said he, that 
I mean, it is requisite for a philosopher to have so thorough a 
knowledge of any art, as the man who makes it his profession, but to 
be able, as becomes a gentleman of a liberal education, to understand 
what the artist says, when he is speaking of his work, better than any 
of the bystanders; and to interpose judiciously his own advice about the 
workmanship: so as always to appear, in every conversation relating to 
the arts, and in criticising on every performance of the artist, to have a 
finer taste, and more knowledge, than any other person present. - Then 
I, for I was not yet quite certain what he meant, said to him thus: Do 
I conceive rightly, what kind of man you call a philosopher? You seem 
to me to have described such a man, as the general combatants” are in 
the Olympic games, compared with the racers! or the wrestlers. For in 
each kind of competition, those universalists fall short of the respective 
excellencies of the particular professors, and are but the next best men 
to them in their own way, but at the same time are superior to the 


t Less than twenty pounds of our money. For the attic præ was equal to 3L 4s. 7d. 
English. - S. 


t Equal to 3221. 18s. 4d. The præ was worth 100 dpaxpar. Plato therefore, in this 
place, might have said one hundred minas instead of ten thousand drachmas: but he 
chose to express the sum according to its value in the smaller coin, to give it at first 
sight the greater appearance: as the French choose to compute by livres rather than by 
pounds sterling. - Architect seems here to mean no other artist than the master-builder. - 

S. 


$S By an unaccountable error, all the editions of Plato read here reXraora¢. But 
according to a most certain emendation of Mr Le Clerc’s, with which Dr Forster is 
highly pleased, we ought to read radauorac. Which reading we have not scrupled to 
follow in our translation; as Dacier has had the judgment to do in his. - S. 


professors of the other kind, and easily get the better of these, whose 
excellence lies only in the other way. Such a degree of skill as this, you 
may perhaps mean, that the study of philosophy begets in those who are 
addicted to it; a degree, by which they fail of supreme excellence in 
knowledge of the arts, but attaining an excellence which is next to the 
supreme, they excel all men except the artist: so that he, who has studied 
philosophy, is, in every employment of business of life, a second-rate 
man, and below the pitch of perfection. Some such man, I think, as this 
you point out to us for a philosopher. - You seem, Socrates, replied he, 
to have a just conception of what belongs to a philosopher, in likening 
him to a general combatant in the public games.” For he is absolutely 
such a man, as not to be a slave to any thing; not has he studied any 
branch of knowledge so accurately and minutely, as, through entire 
attention to that one, to be deficient in all the rest, like vulgar artists, 
and the professors of one only science; but he has bestowed a competent 
measure of application on them all. - After he had made me this answer, 
I, desirous he should explain himself more fully and clearly, asked him, 
whether he thought the good, in any way of life, to be useful men, or 
useless. - Useful, without doubt, Socrates, said he. - If then the good are 
useful, are not the bad useless? - He agreed. - Well then, said I; do you 
take philosophers to be useful men, or not? - He acknowledged they 
were useful: and not only so, said he, but I account them the most 
useful of all men. - Come now, said I; let us examine whether this be 
true. How can they be even of any use at all, these second-rate men? 
For it is plain, that your philosopher is inferior in every art or science 
to the man who is a perfect master of it. - This he acknowledged. - Well; 
suppose now, said I, that you yourself, or any friend of yours, for whom 
you have a great regard, should happen to fall sick, I ask you, whether, 
with a view to the recovery of health, you would send for that second- 
rate man, the philosopher; or whether you would send for a physician. - 
For both of them, said he. - I ask you not that said I; but which of the 
two would you send for in the first place, on in preference to the other. 
- No man, said he, would doubt, in such a case, to give preference to the 
physician. - And how in the case of a storm at sea, said I? to whom 
rather would you choose to instruct yourself and your concerns; to a 
pilot, or to a philosopher? - To a pilot, said he, I for my part. - And 
thus it is in every other affair, said I; so long as a man, professing skill 
in it, is to be found, a philosopher is of no use. - Thus it appears, said 
he. - A philosopher therefore, said I, we have discovered to be a man 
entirely useless; since it is clear, that in every affair of life, men, who 


profess skill therein, are to be found. And we agreed before, that the 
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odd in any way were the useful men, and the bad were the useless. - 
el was forced to own it. - But now, said I,|that we have carried our 
seasoning to this length, may I go on with my questions? or would it 
| be rather unpolite and rude to push the| point further? - Ask any 
istions that you please, said he. - Nay, said I; I desire nothing else, 
ai to recapitulate what has been already said. The present state of the 
pment then is this: We acknowledged, |that philosophy was an 
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‘owledged that philosophers were, in leir way, good as well as 
ourable; that the good, in any way, were useful men, and the bad 
Jn the 
eless, whenever we could find good workmen and men of skill of 
every kind; and that good workmen of every kind, professors of the 
‘everal sciences, and practisers or the several arts, were always to be 
d. For was not all this granted? - It was, said he. - We grant 
erefore, agreeably to those our own concessions, that, if philosophy 
de, what you say it is, knowledge in the arts and sciences, the spending 
pur time in philosophizing is then a bad and useless way of life, and 
philosophers are useless men, and good for nothing. But what, my 
iriend, if their case be otherwise? what, if the philosophic life consist not 
dying the arts; nor” in busying a man’s self about a multitude of 
experiments, and continually pouring over them; nor in acquiring a 

aultiplicity of knowledge; but in something ‘else? For I thought, that 
such employments were accounted dishonourable and base, and that 
those who followed them were called, by way of reproach, dirty 
mechanics and bellows-blowers.” Whether my suspicions are just or 
not, will evidently appear, if you but answer' to the following questions 
- What” men are those who understand how to give proper chastisement 
to vicious horses? and they those very men who can give a horse all the 
improvement he is capable of; or are they a different sort of men? - The 
very same men, he answered. - And those, said I, who are able to 
improve the useful qualities of a dog, do not the same men know how 
properly to chastise dogs which are vicious? - They do, said he. - But 
one and the same art then, said I, are those animals improved and 
properly chastised. - I agree, said he. - Well; but, said I, is it also the 
same art, through which a man distinguishes amongst those animals the 
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' We are now come to the third and last part of the Dialogue. In the two former 
we have seen what philosophy, truly so called, is not; in this latter, Plato will show us 
what it is; for which he here briefly prepares his readers, by informing them, that 
Socrates will now open a new scene, and begin a new series of questions. - S. 
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good from the vicious? or is this an art different from that, through 
which they receive improvement and due correction? - It is still, said he, 
the same art. - Will you admit then, said I, that this holds true with 
regard to the human species in like manner; that the art, whatever it be, 
by which men are made to excel in virtue, is the same art with that 
through which bad men are properly chastised, and the same also with 
that through which the good and the bad are known and distinguished 
one sort from the other? - By all means, said he.” - Now the art, which 
gives this power and this knowledge with respect to one man, has it the 
same efficacy with respect to many men? And the art of thus managing 
and judging of many, has it the same abilities with respect to one? - 
Certainly, said he. - Is it so in the case of horses too, said I, and in all 
other cases after the same manner? - Beyond a doubt, said he. - Now 
what science, said I, is that, through which proper chastisement 1s given 
to the licentious and the lawless in civil states? Is it not the judicial 
science, that of judges and other magistrates? - It is, said he. - Is the 
science of justice, said I, any other than this science? - No other, 
answered he. - And is it not through the same science that the good and 
the bad are both known? - He replied, it was through the same science. - 
And the science, said I, through which one man is known, will give 
equal skill to know many men. - True, said he. - And whoever, said I, 
through want of this science, hath not the skill to know many, will be 
equally deficient in the knowledge of one. - Right, said he. - If a horse 
therefore, said I, as being but a horse, be incapable of knowing and 
distinguishing between good and bad horses, must he not be ignorant of 
which sort he himself is? - Certainly, said he. - And if an ox, said I, 
being but an ox, knows not how to distinguish and judge of good and 
bad oxen, is it possible that he can know of which sort he is himself? - 
Certainly not, said he. - And is not the same thing certain, said I, with 
respect to the ignorance of dogs? - It is, said he. - And how is it in the 
case of men? said I. When a man knows not who are the good men and 


who are the bad, is he not at the same time ignorant of himself, and 
unable to tell whether he is good or bad, in as much as he also is a man? _ 
- He allowed it to be true. - Now to be ignorant of oneself, said I, is it” 
to be sound of mind, or to be insane? - To be insane, he replied. - To 
know oneself therefore, said I, is to be sound of mind. - I agree, said he. 
- This then said I, should seem to be the precept contain in the Delphic 
inscription;” it is to exercise wisdom and justice. - It should seem so, 
replied he. - And through the same science we know how to correct 
others duly and rightly. - True, said he. - Now that, through which we 
have this knowledge, is the science of justice; and that, through which 
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a man has the knowledge of himself, and of other men, is soundness of 
mind, or wisdom. - It appears so to be, said he. - The science therefore 
of justice, said I, and the science belonging to every sound mind, 
wisdom, are one and the same science. - It appears, said he, to be so 
proved. - Again,” said I, by the same means are civil states well 
governed; that is, when the doers of injustice are duly punished. - Right, 
said he. - The same science therefore, said I, is the science of politics. - 
He assented. - And when a civil state is thus well governed by one man, 
is not that man called*" either a tyrant,” or a king? - He is, said he. - 
Does he not thus govern, said I, through the kingly art, or the tyrannic? 
 - He does, said he. - These arts therefore, said I, the kingly and the 
tyrannic, are the same with the art and science just before mentioned. - 
So they appear, said he. - Well, said I, and when a family” in like 
manner well governed by one man, what is this man called? Either the 
steward’ of the household, or else the master* of the family; ts he not? - 
He is, said he. - Whether is it the science of justice now, said I, which 
enables this man also to govern well his family? or is it any other art or 
science? - The science of justice only, said. - The same kind of person, 
it seems then, said I, is king, a tyrant, a politician,’ a steward of a 
household, a lord and master of a family, a man of wisdom, and a just 
and good man. And one and the same art is the kingly, the tyrannic, 
the political, the despotic, and the economical, the same with the science 
of justice, and the with wisdom. - So, said he, it appears. - Well then, 
said I: is it a shame for a philosopher not to understand what the 
physician says, when speaking of his patient’s malady; nor to be able to 


t? Oucovopog. It was usual in ancient times, as well as it is in modern, for princes, 
and other rich and great men, who kept a multitude of domestics, to depute the care and 
management of them all, and the dispensation of justice among them, to one man, 
whom they called orxovopoc, and we call majyor-domo, maitre d'hotel, or, in the English 
term we choose to make use of in an English translation, steward of the household. - S. 


t Aeoxorne, that is, the lord and master himself, governing in his own right, with 
authority and power underived. - S. 


S Tlodrieno¢. This word, as used by Plato, and the other ancient writers on politics, 
is of a very large and extensive import, including all those statesmen or politicians in 
aristocracies and democracies, who were, either for life, or for a certain time, invested 
with whole or a part of kingly authority, and the power thereto belonging: and such are 
here particularly meant by Plato. Agreeably to this passage, he tells us in his Politicus, 
that the science of a politician differs only in name from the kingly science. For the 
proof of which position we refer our readers to that Dialogue, where the nature of the 
kingly office is so admirably well elucidated and explained. - S. 


give a judicious opinion, himself, upon the case? and so with regard to 
other artists and their arts, is it a shame for him to be ignorant? and yet, 
when a magistrate, or a king, or any of the others, just now enumerated, 
is speaking of the affairs or functions of his office, is it not shameful in 
a philosopher not to understand perfectly what any of these persons say, 
nor to be able to give good counsel himself in such cases? - How, 
Socrates, said he, can it be otherwise than shameful to him, to have 
nothing pertinent to say on subjects so important? - Are we of opinion 
then, said I, that in these cases it becomes a philosopher to be like a 
general combatant, a second-rate man, to come next behind all who have 
these offices, and to be useless, so long as any such are to be found? or 
do we hold quite the contrary, that he ought, in the first place, not to 
commit the management of his domestic affairs to another man, nor to 
come next behind some other in his own house; but that he ought 
himself to be the ruler, corrector, and impartial judge, if he would have 
right order and good government at home? - This he granted me. - And 
besides this, said I, if his friends should submit their differences to his 
arbitration, or if the state should refer to his judgment the decision of 
any controverted point, is it not a shame that he should appear in such 
cases to be but a second or a third rate man, and not to have the lead? - 
I must own myself of that opinion, said he.” - Philosophizing, 
therefore, my friend, is a thing quite different, we find, from the 
acquiring a multiplicity of various knowledge, or the being busied in the 
circle of arts and sciences. - When I had said this, the Man of Learning, 
ashamed of what he had before asserted, was silent: the man without 
learning said, I had made it a clear case: and the rest of our audience 
gave their assent and approbation. 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


Rivals 


1 (See page 346, title lines) Proclus, if that passage, cited from him in note 
5 be not corrupted, must have supposed this Man of Learning to be Theodorus 
of Cyrene, the mathematician. It must be confessed, that the character of 
Theodorus the Cyrenean, given us by Plato in his Theætetus [cf. 168c], tallies 
well enough with that of the Man of Learning, or universal scholar, in this 
Dialogue. But we presume, the note referred to makes it appear highly 
probable, at least, that the passage there cited is grossly corrupted; and that 
Proclus could not entertain any such supposition. We therefore embrace the 
opinion of Thrasyllus, who, as Diogenes Laertius informs us, pronounced him 
to be Democritus. To this opinion Laertus himself subscribes, and Dr Forster 
seems to agree with them. The reasons, by which it may be supported, 
together with answers to some objections, to which it may be liable, will be 
given in our notes to the Dialogue. - S. 


2 (See page 346, line 132a) The narration is made in the person of Socrates: 
who is here feigned by Plato to relate to some of his friends a certain 
conversation, in which he had been engaged; but how long before this narration 
is left undetermined. - Now we know, it 1s usual and natural for all men to 
begin their relation of any thing past, whether it consisted of facts or words, 
with an account of the time when those facts happened or those words were 
spoken; unless the relation immediately succeeds the thing related. - 
Accordingly Plato, in every one of his narrative Dialogues, points out the 
precise time of the conversation there related, except in this, and in the Lysis: 
but the words, with which he begins the Lysis, manifestly, we think, imply the 
time to have been the morning of the same day. The Rivals therefore, 
remaining a single exception to the general rule, it seems necessary to suppose, 
that Plato in this Dialogue, agreeably to the usage of all men, dictated to them 
by nature and common sense, and agreeably to his usual dramatic manner, 
intended to represent Socrates, immediately on his quitting the school of 
Dionysius, meeting with some of his friends, who happened not to have 
attended him thither, and relating to them a conversation, to which they had 
not been witnesses. For Socrates appears never to have used the didactic 
manner, in the instructing his disciples: but to have taught them his divine 
doctrine in the more engaging way of familiar conversation. If then he be 
supposed to have made them this narration in answer to these questions of 
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theirs, - Where have you been, and what have you been doing since you left us? 
- the time, Just now, is evidently implied in the very first sentence. Or if he 
be supposed to have given them the recital from his own motion, as being yet 
warm from the discourse recited, and having his head still full of the argument, 
- in this case, the abrupt manner of beginning, without mention of the time, 
is more animated, and shows the mind pregnant with the matter to be 
delivered. - Dacier, in his translation of this Dialogue, has here thrust in, 
without any warrant from the original, the words "l’autre jour;" which give an 
air of coldness to the whole narration. But it must be observed, that he 1s 
every where more attentive to make his translation of Plato agreeable to 
modern readers, than to preserve those seemingly slight and trivial dramatic 
circumstances, which would have cost him the trouble of many a note to 
illustrate and explain. - S. 


3 (See page 346, line 132a) Tpappanxov. Thus all the editions of Plato, and 
consequently those manuscript copies, from which the four first were printed. 
But Dr Forster, in his late excellent edition of this and other Dialogues of 
Plato, prefers the reading of Tpappanorov, that is, teacher of the elements of 
grammar, which has the authority of only one manuscript to support it. It 
appears indeed, from the very passage now before us, that teaching the elements 
of grammar was the profession of this Dionysius; and we learn, from several 
ancient writers, that he had taught Plato. But if it be true, what Olympiodorus 
supposes, and the supposition seems very natural and just, that Plato introduces 
the mention of his master in this passage, on purpose to record his memory, 
and to give his name what place he could in his writings, it is probable that, in 
pursuance of the same solicitude for his master’s honour, he would mention 
him in the most respectful manner, and though Dionysius was 'pappanorye, 
a grammar-schoolmaster by profession, yet that his grateful scholar would give 
him here the more honourable title of Tpappartxoc -. It is further to be 
observed, that Olympiodorus, when he calls him l'pappariorns, speaks of him 
historically, and not citing the words of Plato in this passage, as Dr Windet in 
his notes on Olympiodorus, and Dr Forster after him, erroneously seem to 


think. - S. 


4 (See page 346, line 132a) There was a law or custom in Sparta, instituted 
by Lycurgus, that young gentlemen, who had gone through the whole course 
of their studies, and were become perfect in the practice of those virtues they 
had learnt, should take under their own immediate eye the younger sort, who 
were then training up in the same discipline. The intention of which law was 
this; that the continual presence and example of those adepts might animate the 
learners, and fire them with emulation and ardour to arrive at the same 
excellence. To further this end, particular friendships were highly encouraged, 
and grew into great fashion, between two such persons. They were contracted 
in this manner: the elder chose out from among the youth one, whose genius 
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he thought similar to his own, and whom he had conceived the best hopes of 
being able to improve; attached himself to him, and accompanied him in all his 
studies, his performances in music, and his gymnic exercises, the two principal 
parts of a Spartan education; encouraging and applauding him, endeavouring to 
acquire his confidence, and engage him to a reciprocal esteem and friendship. 
In imitation of this custom amongst the Spartans, Solon either introduced or 
authorized friendships of this kind amongst the Athenians; laying them under 
the same restrictions as in Sparta; and prohibiting slaves, though frequently 
employed as schoolmasters and pedagogues to their youth, from aspiring to be 
their private tutors, guides, and constant companions, in this way of intimacy 
and friendship. This was all the caution deemed requisite, in those ancient and 
virtuous times, to preserve their youth from the contagion of base sentiments 
and bad manners. But when afterwards the riches of Asia flowed into Athens, 
and thence into the rest of Greece, through the channels of trade and 
commerce; and when luxury and effeminacy, which always come with the tide 
of riches, had corrupted the Grecians, and debauched their manners; friendship, 
which can only subsist amongst the virtuous, no longer flourished in its purity, 
but degenerated into a commerce of lewdness; entered into and managed, at 
first, under the mask of friendship, and those laudable motives before 
mentioned; but at length, especially amongst the rich and great, carried on 
more openly, and with little or no disguise. Instances in both ways we meet 
with frequently in Plato; in the way of virtuous friendship, Socrates in 
particular, every where seeking out the best disposed amongst the youth, 
attracting their regards and cultivating their esteem, with a view to 
communicate to them his wisdom, to avert them from the parties of bad men, 
and to engage them on his own side, the side of virtue. The Man of Learning 
in this Dialogue is plainly enough, from his whole description, another instance 
of like kind. Of which sort were the other persons, mentioned in the passage 
here before us, in uncertain: and examples of the vicious kinds in some other 
Dialogues need not be pointed out. The speech of Alcibiades in the Banquet 
is too flagrant a proof, that the profligacy of that young nobleman was no very 
astonishing or singular thing at Athens. When any other such passages occur 
in Plato, it will be sufficient to refer our readers to this note. - S. 


5 (See page 346, line 132a) Proclus, in giving a short history of the rise and 
progress of geometry, refers to this place in the following words: Avataryopac 
o KAafouenoc xod\Awy ednyvato kara yewpeTpeny, kat Orvontdnsg o Xog, o Tov 
TOV UNMOKOU TETpæywnopov EvpwYy, Kat Beodwpocg o Kupnvatoc, oyw vEewTEpoc 
wy Tov Avatoaryopou: wy kar o [IXatwr ev TÇ avTEepAOTALS EMYNLOVEVOEY, WC 
emt TOC panpa dofav AaBovtwr. "Anaxagoras the Clazomenion touched on 
many points in geometry; as also did Oenopides the Chian, he who found out 
the squaring of the Meniscus; and Theodorus the Cyrenean, somewhat junior 
to Anaxagoras; who are recorded by Plato in the Rivals, as men of reputation 
for mathematical science.” Procl. Comment. in Euclid. |. ii, p. 19. But we find 
no where in this Dialogue any mention made of Theodorus by name. It should 
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seem, therefore, that Proclus imagined, one of the two nameless Rivals, the 
Man of Learning, to be this very Theodorus. But indeed the sentence, here 
cited from Proclus, appears to us erroneously copied by some old transcriber. 
For it is immediately followed by this other sentence: ed’ aç Ixxoxpatng o 
Xto¢, 0 TOY Tov pNPMLONOU TeTpaywnopov EVpwY, Kat DBeodwpoc o Kupnvatoc, 
eyevovTo Repi yewpetpiay exipaverc. “After whom Hippocrates the Chian, he 
who found out the squaring of the Meniscus, and Theodoros the Cyrenean, 
became illustrious for their skill in geometry.” Now these two sentences, taken 
together, evidently contain two egregious blunders; one is, that the [first] 
discovery of squaring the Meniscus, is attributed to two different persons; the 
other is, that one and the same person, Theodorus, is introduced as posterior 
in point of time to himself. We have therefore no doubt but that the whole 
passage in Proclus ought to be read as follows: Avataryopac o KAafopenoc 
Tod\Awy e@nVaro kara yewpeTprav, kat Ocvomdnc o Xtoc: wy kar o TIAatwv ev 
TOG AVTEPAOTOUG EVNOVEVOEV, WC ERL TOAG panpa otav AaBovtwv ep’ oÇ 
Ixxoxpatns o Xtoc, o Tov Tov unrorov TETPAYWMOMOY evpwy, Ka Oeodwpoç o 
Kvpnvaroç, oyw vewTepog wv Tov Avayayopou, EyevovTo wept YEwWpETPLAV 
extdaver¢. "Anaxagoras the Clazomenion touched on many points in 
geometry; as also did Oenopides the Chian; who are [both of them] recorded 
by Plato in the Rivals, as men of reputation for mathematical science. After 
whom, Hippocrates the Chian, he who found out the squaring of the Meniscus, 
and Theodoros the Cyrenean, who was somewhat junior to Anaxagoras, 
became illustrious for their skill in geometry.” The mistake of the transcriber 
of this passage is easy to be accounted for by such as are used to ancient 
manuscripts, in following manner. The transcriber, we presume, had no other 
person to read to him; as those had, who copied books, for which there was 
always a great demand, such as Homer, for instance; in which case there was 
one reader to many scribes. But the writings of Proclus were the purchase of 
only a few. The transcriber, therefore, being alone, his eye must have been 
often changing from his own writing to that which he wrote after. We 
suppose, that the words Irrokpamgç o Xıoç occurred in the next line to, and 
immediately under, the words Owomiônç o Xıoç. We suppose that the 
transcriber having written so far as O.vomtén¢ o Xıoç, and looking into his 
original, had his eye caught by o Xto¢ in the next line; from which words there 
he went on transcribing, with the omission of a whole line: and that afterwards 
on a review finding his mistake, transcribed in the margin the words omitted _ 
(a large margin being always left for such a purpose); and added a few words 
which followed, to point out where the omission was made. But when this 
very transcript came afterwards to be copied, we suppose that the latter 
transcriber inserted the marginal words into the body of his copy, in a wrong 
place, after the words rov Avataryopov. But the matter is put out of dispute 
by Simplicius, who, in his learned Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, fol. 12, 
has shown us mathematically how to square the Meniscus; the invention, as he 
expressly tells us, of Hippocrates the Chian, as a step to the discovery of 
squaring the Circle. - S. 
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6 (See page 346, line 132b) The Greek is thus printed; O 5° exe, Ilorov, edn, 
weya kat kaħov: "And he replied, What mean you, said he, by great and fine?" 
If this reading be right, Dr Forster rightly says, there is a pleonasm here in the 
words exe and epn. But, perhaps, instead of edn, we should read ¢n¢. 
Grammarians, in explaining ancient authors, love all opportunities of having 
recourse to figures of speech; and verbal critics take as much delight in all 
occasions to amend the text. But as this makes only a small part of the office 
we have undertaken, we hope we are moderate in the execution of it. We 
therefore contend not in this place, but leave it to the determination of our 
learned readers. - S. 


7 (See page 346, line 132b) In the Greek, adoeoxovor repi Twy peTEewpwn. 
Adodeoxety is to talk idly and impertinently, and in the Phedo is opposed to 
repi KpoonKovTwy Aoyovg worecHou, "the speaking about which concerns a man." 
But the multitude, by the men of business, and all other the enemies of 
philosophy, it was specially used to signify those who held much conversation 
together on philosophical subjects. Thus Strepsiades in Aristophanes at first 
calls the house, where men addicted to such studies used to assemble, Yuywy 
codwv povnormpiov, “the considering place of wise souls:" and when 
afterwards he is made to change his mind, he calls it my orav rwv adoreoxwr, 
"the house of the philosophic praters.” The sense of this passage is expressed 
in the Phedrus by one word, perewpodeoxerv. - S. 


8 (See page 346, line 132b) Tepi Tov perewpwv. Aristotle restrained the 
meaning of the word petewpa to signify the phenomena in the air or lower 
sky, with their influences on the water; and those only in the upper sky which 
seem mutable or transient, such as comets; or indistinct, as the milky way; 
exclusively of those which appear distinct in their forms, and are constant and 
invariable in their motion, called the heavenly bodies. But Plato by the word 
werewpa always means principally, if not solely, these last, as the word 
commonly signified. Thus in The Clouds of Aristophanes, where Socrates is 
called one of the perewpooodrara, he is made to say, AepoBatw, xa Teptoxonw 
ro» nov; "I walk in air, and contemplate the sun." And presently after, 


.... Ou yap av TOTE 


Efeupov opOwo Ta peTewpa aporyparTa, 
Er pn, x.7.X. 


For the real nature of these things on high 
Ne’er had I found out rightly, if, etc. 


And near the end of the comedy, where Strepsiades, in mimicry, repeats the 
former of these two passages, AcpoBarw, x.7.d. he adds, speaking to Socrates in 
scoff, 
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Kat mG oening coxorecode my epav; 
The dwellings of the moon too have ye spy’d? 


ridiculing in this the doctrine of Anaxagoras and his followers, that the moon 
was inhabited, like the earth, with the poets called 


. . . €60C COMadEC tet. 


.... the firm and ever-fix’d abode 
Of gods and mortals. 


9 (See page 346, line 132c) It will soon appear probable, that Socrates knew 
who this person was; for he tells us what kind of life he led; which resembled 
rather that of a philosopher than that of a sophist. It is probable that he was 
a stranger at Athens, and chose to be concealed. It was polite, therefore, in 
Socrates to suppress the mention of his name. Had he been an Athenian, it 
would have been natural for Socrates to speak of him by name, as he was 
speaking to his fellow-citizens. And had he been a sophist, we could not fail 
to have been told his name, because Socrates never spared the sophists. He 
appears then to have been some foreign philosopher, whom Socrates had 
discovered notwithstanding his affected privacy. Now none of the philosophers 
of that age lived a life so retired, or so obscure, as did Democritus. He sought 
not fame: speculative knowledge for its own sake seemed to be his only end. 
For he despised, not only the multitude, but all men. He concerned not 
himself with any human affairs; but laughed at all human pursuits, and even at 
all social engagements. Quite opposite in this respect was the character of 
Socrates. For he always lived the most social life, in the midst of the most 
populous city at that time in the known world. He conversed familiarly with 
all sorts of men, with a simple and constant view to make them better men in 
private life, and better citizens, whether as governors or as subjects. His 
peculiar philosophy was wholly of the practic kind. He was indeed the first 
who investigated the principles of morals and politics, and thus raised them into 
sciences: whereas before his time political and even moral precepts lay 
unconnected, loose, and scattered; and were consequently vague and uncertain. 
He first discovered them to be founded in the stable and eternal essence of 
mind, and tn the government of mind, by nature, over all things inferior to 
itself. Thus the philosophy of Socrates is like the ladder in the patriarch 
Jacob’s dream: his metaphysics ascend gradually up to the first cause of things; 
from which depend, and from whence come down to earth, the sciences of 
ethics and of politics, to bless mankind. Such being the sum of the Socratic 
doctrine; and the drift of this Dialogue in particular being to show, that not 
other doctrine than this deserves the name of philosophy; none of the 
philosophers, so called, was so proper to be opposed here to Socrates, as 
Democritus; not only for the reasons already given, but because also, like most 
modern philosophers, he was merely a naturalist; making body the sole subject 


of his philosophical researches; attributing to body a natural and necessary 
motion; and in the nature of body seeking for the cause of all things. There 
seems to be another propriety too in introducing Democritus in this Dialogue, 
as attentive to the astronomical dispute between the two youths. For we have 
some reason to think, that he favoured the Pythagorean, or at least the Semi- 
Tychonic, system of the world. His master in natural philosophy we know 
was Leucippus: and by all writers of philosophic history he is accounted of the 
same sect, the Eleatic. Now Leucippus, as we are informed by Diogenes 
Laertius, held m» ynv oxeroPat wept To peoov Stvovperny, “that the earth was 
carried wheeling round the middle.” If the middle here means a central body 
at some distance from the earth, (and it is certain, that oġeroĝar every where 
else signifies to ride, or to be carried aloft,) it follows, that Leucippus held the 
Pythagorean system of the world. But if it means only the axis of the earth’s 
motion, then the doctrine of Leucippus is agreeable to that hypothesis, since 
called the Semi-Tychonic. - S. 


10 (See page 347, line 132c) In the Greek, rpaxnNtopevoç. Most of the 
interpreters agree in the general meaning of the word in this place, that it 
relates to wrestling. But as they all differ in the manner how, we beg leave to 
differ from them all, and to suppose it means, “held by the neck," as is usual 
in the action of wrestling. The word, thus understood, presents to the 
imagination the most ridiculous image, and is therefore the most proper in a 
description intended to be ridiculous. Agreeably to this, Lucian, in several 
places of his Anacharsis, represents these wrestlers as throttling and half 
strangling each other. As to the rest of the description, it agrees with the 
account, given us by Plutarch, of the life of the athletics, vrv re Torg, Kat 
KANopovan’s EVOENEXEDL, KOLL KLVIJTOEOL TETAYPEVOLCG KOL NOVXLALC, AVEOVTWP TE KOLL 
d:advA\arrovrwy ny eiv. "By much sleep and continual full feeding, by 
regulated motions, and stated times of rest, improving and preserving in its 
improvement the habit of their bodies." Plutarch, in his Life of Philopcemen. - 
The main of the description is justly applicable to the life of every man, who 
makes the exercise of his body in general his sole business, or is addicted to the 
violent exercise of it in any one way. Galen, with this very description 
apparently in his mind, has improved and heightened the colouring of it, in a 
passage cited by Dr Forster, to which we refer our learned readers. - S. 


11 (See page 347, line 132d) These exercises were, running, leaping, casting 
of quoits, throwing of javelins, wrestling, and boxing: but wrestling was the 
principle. They were called yvpuxo, gymnic, because they were all of them 
usually, and wrestling was always, performed with the limbs and the upper part 
of the body quite naked. They were taught according to rules of art: masters 
were appointed to teach them; and schools were built, and places set apart, 
proper for the exercise of them. Skill in them, particularly in wrestling, and 
the exercise according to art, was called yupvaonkn, the word here used by 
Plato. - S. 
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12 (See page 347, line 132d) In all the editions of the Greek we read, rov 
Epopevov, a word justly suspected by every learned and careful reader not to 
have been written in this place by Plato. Dr Forster, in his edition of this 
Dialogue, proposes an emendation, made by a very ingenious and learned man, 
Mr Mudge, formerly of Exeter College in Oxford; it is Tov eppwpevov: in favour 
of which we heartily resign two former conjectures of our own; - one was Tov 
epapevory, in the same sense, in which Plato had just before said ovro¢ Tory 
epaoray: the other was roy epapevoy, a word which we imagined might 
distinguish this man’s regard for the youth from that of the other, the povotxoc. 
We embrace Mr Mudge’s emendation the more readily, because the description, 
given of the Man of Exercise in the word eppwpevor, is well opposed to the 
description of the Man of Learning, given us by Plato presently afterwards. - 
S, 


13 (See page 347, line 132d) One of the most striking features in the 
character of Socrates was the ironical manner which he used in conversing with 
the sophists, complimenting them on their pretended wisdom, and dissembling 
his own real knowledge. For before them he affected ignorance even in those 
subjects, which he had studied the most and knew the best of any man; and 
was always asking them questions on those very points, seemingly for the sake 
of information. By this conduct he engaged them to expose their own 
ignorance, and by that means undeceived their followers and admirers, who by 
them were misled and had their minds corrupted. But the sentence now before 
us, where Socrates is speaking, not to the Man of Learning himself, but of him 
to his own friends and disciples, we presume, cannot be ironical: it is one of 
those many passages in Plato, where appears another, equally strong, but more 
amiable feature, in the character of that wise and good man; his unassuming 
modesty, and truly polite regard to others, according to their rank or merit. - 


14 (See page 347, line 133a) Those, called sophists, were not only proud of 
this very title, which signifies men who knew things wise, that is, things above 
the knowledge of the vulgar, but they also affected to be thought and called 
copa, wise men. The Pythagoreans, after their master, only assumed the title 
of philosophers, lovers of wisdom, or students in it. Thus, in the beginning of | 
this Dialogue, philosophizing means, applying the mind to the study of 
wisdom. We are told by Laertius, that Democritus admired Pythagoras, and 
emulated the Pythagoreans. Now it is certain, that he was no follower of their 
doctrines, or way of teaching; it must be meant therefore of their manners, 
their modesty, and their other virtues. We find our Man of Learning here 
professing nothing more than a high esteem for philosophy. The sentiment, 
here attributed to him, is the very same with that of Democritus, in Strobzus, 
Serm. 1, AvOpwroig appodsov, Yuxnsg arov n owparog rotercoPa Aoyov. "It 
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is a thing befitting human beings, to make more account of the soul, than of 
the body. For the soul, improved in the highest degree, rectifies what is amiss 
in its tabernacle,” meaning the body; "whereas strength of this, without exercise 
of reason, betters not a whit the condition of the soul.” Wuyn pev yap 
TENEWTATH OKNVEOS poxênpiæyv oplo OKNYEOS yap LtoKUG avev Noyiopov Yuyny 
ovdey n apervw Ono. - S. 


15 (See page 348, line 133c) ['npaoxw 5’, aret roha StdaoKxopevoc. In these 
words is this celebrated verse of Solon’s cited here by Plato. And we have 
given a paraphrase of it according to this reading, and answering the purpose 
for which it is introduced. A more literal translation would be this: "Old as 
I grow, I still learn many things." But the verse, as cited by other ancient 
writers, is this, 


Acı ynpaoxw, roAa pabnooperos. 
to be translated thus: 


Older and older every day I grow, 
Yet have to learn much more than yet I know. 


Or, if the word pabyoopevoc, in the future tense, has been here the force of a 
verb desiderative or meditative, and signifies resolved, or ready, or about to 
learn, it may then be thus translated: 


I still grow older; yet I still aspire 
In many things more knowledge to acquire. 


The verse, we see, whichever be the true reading, and whichever the precise 
sense of it, 1s evidently in praise of polymathy; and consequently is agreeable 
to the mind and taste of our Man of Learning: but the meaning of it, last given, 
seems to be so the most; the second has indeed a greater appearance of 
modesty; and the first perhaps favours too much of vanity and ostentation. - 


S. 


16 (See page 348, line 133c) For indeed at first sight it looks very like to that, 
which Socrates in Xenophon gives of himself and his own studies, where he 
says; e$ orov rep Evmevor Ta Meyopeva noEapny, ov rwrore eeMrov kat Twv 
kar pavðavwv o n eduvapny aryabov. Xen. in Soc. Apolog. “Ever since I began 
to understand the subjects of discourse, I have never ceased inquiring into and 
learning every GOOD thing I was able.” But on nearer inspection, the same 
difference will be found between them, that appears in this Dialogue between 
philosophy, as described at first by the Man of Learning, and that which at the 
conclusion proves to be genuine philosophy, that knowledge which is 
eminently good and useful to man, that which our elegant philosophic poet 
terms, the only science of mankind. - One cannot but wonder, that Wower, in 
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his treatise de Polymathid, c. 11, § 7, could so much mistake Plato’s meaning, as 
to cite him asserting in this very Dialogue that philosophy is polymathy. We 
cannot suppose Wower to have meant, that such an account of philosophy was 
given us somewhere in this Dialogue, that is, by the Man of Learning: for to 
confirm what he tells us as the opinion of Plato himself, he immediately adds 
the following quotation, as out of Plato’s Republic, roye wodvpodeg xa 
dtdogogoy rævrov. Unhappily for his argument, the word in this last passage 
is not roAupabec, but diAouabec, and means a love of that knowledge which 
by nature is familiar to the mind of man; which is indeed the same thing with 
the love of wisdom, or philosophy. It is not at all surprising, that Wower 
should elevate above measure the charms of his own mistress; for such 
sentiments inseparably attend the passion of love: but to imagine that every 
other man must see her in the same light, can proceed only from being in love 
to a degree of madness. Besides; man, who aspire to the fame of vast erudition, 
are apt to read in too hasty and cursory a manner. - S. 


17 (See page 349, line 134b) This description of our Man of Learning, in his 
person and appearance, agrees exactly with the description given of Democritus 
by Hippocrates, in that epistle of his cited before: that he was wxptaxw¢ tarv 
kat NecnooapKoG, “extremely pale in his visage and wasted in his flesh;” - that 
"he found him with a book," Bi8dtov ext Tow yorarouw, “which lay [open] on 
his knees;" erepa de Tiva e£ appo Tory pepo avTw wapeBeBAnro, “and that 
other books lay by him, some on each side;" - ore pev ovvtrovwç eypadev 
eyxerpevoc, that "by turns he wrote, pouring over his writing with earnest 
attention;” ove de npeper, TATON - ev eauTw pepunpttwy, “and by turns rested, 
pondering very much within himself." - S. 


18 (See page 350, line 134e) [lacdotp:Bnv. This properly signifies the master, 
appointed to teach the youth their exercises, and direct every motion to be used 
in them. But Plato here, and in other places, uses the word to signify a person 
whose knowledge was of the same kind with that of the yupvaome, or 
gymnastic physician; to know the power of each particular exercise in the cure 
of each particular disease; and how much of it was to be used in each particular 
case; a science, which has for many ages been too much neglected. Perhaps, | 
from the time of Herodicus, (who as Plato tells us in his 3rd book of the 
Republic) xoudorpiBy¢ wv eme yupvaorixny carpixn,) for a few ages, the 
offices of xardorpiBn¢ and yupvaotns belonged to men versed in the same 
kinds of knowledge; though in process of time they came to be very different, 
and were assigned to men of very different abilities. It is certain, that in the 
time of Galen, the xatdorpiBnc, “the master of the exercises," was subordinate 
to the yupvaorme, “the physician” who prescribed the proper exercise; and that 
he was under his direction. Such an alteration in the practice was very natural: 
for when any art is considerably improved, and the principles of it come to be 
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established on science, the inferior branches of it, those which require manual 
operations, or any labour of the body, of course devolve to inferior persons. - 
What confirms our supposition is, that Æschines the Socratic, Plato’s fellow 
disciple, in his Dialogue wept aperne, ec dtdacxrov, attributes to the rardorpiBau 
knowledge and judgment in the constitution and habit of men’s bodies. The 
same writer, in his Dialogue named Axiochus, mentions the woudorprBou and 
yupvaoroe together, as persons equal in authority over the youth committed 
to their care and teaching. Neither Mercuralis nor Peter Faber cite these last- 
mentioned Dialogues: they seem indeed to have overlooked them, as being in 
their days numbered amongst the supposititious Dialogues of Plato; for 
otherwise they would not so hastily have concluded, nor so rashly have 
asserted, that by rarĉorptpnç Plato means -yuprvaarms. See the former of these 
writers in his treatise de Arte Gymnasticé, lib. i, c. xii, and the latter, in 
Agonisticén, lib. ii, c. vi. - In the next age after that of Plato, very little 
alteration seems to have been made. For Aristotle, in the beginning of the 4th 
book of his Politics, !7*!°l having mentioned this kind of general knowledge, the 
knowing what sort of exercise is agreeable to each particular habit of body, 
attributes this knowledge to the xaudorpiBnc, as well as to the yupvaornc, 
which last word we beg leave to read in that passage, instead of -yupraonxoc; 
for we know of no master or teacher of the exercises, or any subordinate 
officer or minister in the teaching of them, who was ever called by the name 
of yupvaonxoc. The corruption of the text of Aristotle in this passage arose 
perhaps from comparing it with another passage in the same work, at the end 
of the 3rd chapter of the 8th book," where the arts yupvaonen xox 
waudorpiBixn are mentioned together; and where (by the way) the exact 
distinction is made between them, as they were practised at that time; and the 
latter, the art of the xardorptByc, is shown to be instrumental to the former, 
the art of the yupvaorns, though knowledge of the same kind still belonged to 
both. - S. 


19 (See page 350, line 135a) Socrates speaks here jocosely, as if he thought 
the Man of Learning might possibly be affronted, and piqued in point of 
honour, if the question were referred to the two youths, persons who seemed 
so much less able to answer it: in like manner as the wooers of Penelope 
pretended, that the offer of the seeming beggar to try his strength with them 
was an affront to their superior rank. Mons. Dacier, in his note on this 
passage, seems to insinuate, that Plato has given a turn to the passage in Homer 
here alluded to, different from the intention of the poet. For he says that 
Penelope’s wooers openly avowed their fear of the superior strength of the 
concealed Ulysses, and their apprehensions of his doing that to which they 
found themselves unequal. But this criticism of his shows that he entered not 
thoroughly into the sense either of Plato or of Homer in this place: for, in the 
lines to which he refers us, Homer says, that when Ulysses had offered to try 
his strength in drawing the bow, they (his rivals) were beyond measure 


offended, and overflowed with indignation and resentment; being afraid lest 
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Ulysses should succeed in the attempt, if they permitted it; that is, they were 
at the time secretly afraid of his success: for we are to observe, that Homer 
writes this as inspired by the Muse, who was supposed not only cognisant of 
all the past action and speeches of those who were the subjects of his poem, but 
also privy to the secret motives of the actors, and to the minds of the speakers. 
But the avowed motives of Antinous and Eurymachus, in rejecting the offer 
made by Ulysses, were indignation at his presumption, and a sense of honour, 
not suffering them to enter the lists with an antagonist deemed so much their 
inferior. In refusing therefore to admit of his proposal, they pleaded, not the 
danger they were in of his prevailing, but the shame that would arise to them 
in case he should happen to prevail. Thus, under the pretence of the 
superiority of their rank to his, they concealed the sense they had of their own 
deficience, and their opinion of his real superior excellence. Affected 
haughtiness and contemptuousness is the usual mark of conscious meanness. 
In this light Plato saw the behaviour of Antinous and his assuming companions, 
described in the twenty-first book of the Odyssey; and in that slily jocose 
manner, which he every where attributes to Socrates, he insinuates that his 
Man of Learning on the present occasion might naturally have his mind 
possessed with the same sentiments. When Socrates proposed a reference to the 
two youths, it should seem, from what he immediately adds, that a smile of 
disdain appeared in the countenance of the professed philosopher. But the 
likening his case to that of Penelope’s suitors contains a hint that he was under 
secret apprehensions of having his ignorance exposed. The proper answer to 
the question of Socrates he knew was obvious; but his very profession of 
philosophy would not admit him to speak it openly himself: he was conscious 
of not possessing any such science as that of mind, and of not having studied 
any such art as that of medicine for the soul. Therefore, though Socrates at the 
end of their conversation drives him to shame, and exposes his ignorance in the 
nature and ends of philosophy, he endeavoured to conceal this ignorance as 
long as he could, and was unwilling to have the answer given by any. At the 
same time it is suggested in our thoughts by Plato, that nothing more than 
common sense and a candid mind, chiefly to be found in youths of good 
disposition, was requisite to make that answer; and that fair reasoning, joined 
to these, was sufficient to lead a man to true philosophy. - S. 


20 (See page 350, line 135a) This knot, or rather break, in the thread of the . 
argument, forewarns us of new matter to be now brought upon the carpet. 
But there is, besides, a peculiar reason for the pause in this place; and therefore 
it has here a peculiar beauty. It seems to be contrived on purpose to give every 
reader an opportunity of consulting his own mind, and of finding there the 
proper answer to the last question put by Socrates: it prepares him, therefore, 
for what is to follow, where he will see his inward conjecture explicitly 
confirmed, and the conceptions of his own mind from the precedent part of the 
argument produced to light, in a plain and full description of what is justly to 
be called the study of wisdom of philosophy. - S. 


21 (See page 350, line 135b) Dr Forster very justly observes that the character 
which the Man of Learning here gives of a philosopher exactly agrees with the 
character of Democritus himself, as given us by Diogenes Laertius; that, besides 
his being a great naturalist and moralist, besides his being versed in 
mathematical learning, and in all the popular erudition, he had a thorough 
experience in the arts, Tepi rexvwv Tacar exev euxecprav. If the right reading 
of this sentence in Laertius be, as we suspect, tagav or xaowv, instead of 
radar, the agreement with the words of Plato in this place is still more exact. 
However, though Laertius in this passage plainly uses the word rexywy in the 
philosophical and proper sense, to signify arts as distinct from sciences; yet 
Plato, in the passage to which this annotation belongs, seems to include in the 
word 7exywy all the particular sciences: and if it be so, then the whole account 
which Laertius gives of the knowledge of Democritus, answers in every part to 
the philosophical character, as here drawn by our Man of Learning. It is 
certain, that every particular science has some art immediately derived from it, 
and particularly dependent on it. In mathematics, the art of numbering and 
computing depends on the science of arithmetic; the art of measuring on the 
science of geometry; the art of music on the science of the same name; and the 
art of calculating eclipses, etc. on the science of astronomy. In the arts and 
sciences of higher order it is the same: the art of government thus immediately 
depends on the science of mankind; and art of leading a good and happy life, 
on the knowledge of ourselves; and the art of reasoning, on the science of 
mind. We rather produce these latter instances, for that they have a near 
relation to, and serve to illustrate, the last part of this Dialogue. - S. 


22 (See page 351, line 135e) The particular combatants in these games were 
such as had devoted themselves wholly to one particular sort of exercise, and 
therefore had attained to excel in it beyond all other men. The general 
combatants were such as had divided their studies, and had been exercised in 
them all, and consequently could not be supposed equal in any one to those 
who had made it their peculiar study. The engaged in all the combats at these 
games, but contended only with such as themselves. The were called 
wevTroOdor, the term here used by Plato, Combatants in the five Exercises, 
because the sixth, that is, boxing, or fighting with fists, was not introduced till 
the 23rd Olympic, having been thought till then too mean and ignoble. And 
after it was introduced, the general combatants still retained the name of 
xevtaxddor. All the learning on this subject has been collected by Peter Faber 
in his Agonistica. But an English reader, curious to be further informed, may 
find full satisfaction in an excellent dissertation, written by Mr West. 


23 (See page 352, line 136a) The whole passage of Laertius, referred to in note 
1 (page 357) is this, as amended; - erep oc Autepaorton TXatwvog evar, prot 
OpaovAAoG, ovToG AV EN O FAPAYEVOEVOÇG avwvupoc, TWV Rept Orvomidny Kou 
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Avatoryopay eraupoc, oç [instead of erepoç, as it is printed] e» ry xpo0¢ 
Lwkparmy apg deadeyopevog wept dtAooodrac [here we omit the œ] pnour, 
wo RETON eotxev o drrdooodoc: Kat nv wo adnOwco ev diAovodia mevrað Nog. 
Ta yap dvoixa noxnro [as Is. Casanbon rightly reads from Suidas] xar Tæ nOtxa, 
adda xo Ta PANATIKO, Kat TOUS EyKuKAOUG AOYoUG, KAL REPL TEXVWY TACWY 
[instead of racay] exer epreaepiar. D. Laert. l. ix, § 37. "If the Rivals be a 
dialogue of Plato’s says Thrasyllus, the anonymous person there introduced, as 
the friend of those who were disputing about Oenopides and Anaxagoras, must 
be this Democritus; who in the conversation he had with Socrates concerning 
philosophy, there related, says, that a philosopher is like a general combatant 
in the games. And he himself was in fact a general combatant in philosophy. 
For he had cultivated physics, and ethics; moreover, mathematics, and all the 
common learning of those times: and in all the arts he was experienced.” - S. 


24 (See page 353, line 137b) TloAuxparypovovvra. Concerning this kind of 
xo\uxparypoourn, our learned readers may consult Wower de Polymathia, cap. 
ii, § 3, or Suidas in voce AgxAnxtodorog. Democritus not only took the pains 
to dissect the bodies of animals, in order to investigate the animal economy, but 
also expressed the juices of every plant and herb he met with, to make 
experiments of their several virtues. Omnium herbarum succos Democritus 
expresses, says Petronius; et ne lapidum virgultorumque vis lateret, etatem inter 
experimenta consumpsit. We have some instances of his knowledge of this kind 
recorded in Pliny’s Natural History. - S. 


25 (See page 353, line 137b) In the Greek, Bavavaovc. By this name were 
called all artists, who operated by means of fire; but properly speaking, they 
were such only as used furnaces in their operations. For so Hesychius, - 
Baravar, RAGA Texvn dia AupoG, KUPLWGÇ de N wept TAG Kayuvouc. In using this 
word, Plato seems to allude to the metallurgic and the chymical experiments 
of Democritus. Concerning this very fact indeed, whether Democritus made 
any such experiments, or not, much controversy has arisen, particularly 
between Olaus Borrichius and Conringius, in contending, the first of them for 
the high antiquity of chymistry, the other for the novel invention of that useful 
art. Each of them perhaps has pushed his point further than the truth will bear © 
him out. The treatise which Democritus wrote wept mç Bou, was certainly 
not concerning the philosopher’s stone, as Borrichius and the alchymists 
pretend; but concerning the magnet, or loadstone, which, perhaps, for its 
peculiar and celebrated virtues, was by the ancients eminently styled the stone. 
Yet we do not see how it can with reason be denied, that the great man in 
question was philosophus per ignem; because he could not, but through fusion 
by fire, have done what ancient writers agree he did, converted common stones 
into precious; nor could he well have found out the virtues of herbs and plants 
without the help of chymical experiments. However, we would not lay too 


much stress on the interpretation of the word Bavavota, given by Hesychius, 
though it agrees with the etymology. It seems too confined. The word, as 
used by many of the ancients, particularly by Aristotle in the 8th book of his 
Politics, and by Plutarch in many places, seems to comprise all those arts we 
call mechanical: Plato’s argumentation requires that we should understand it to 
be used here with the same latitude; and this larger meaning best confirms the 
supposition, that our Man of Learning and Knowledge in this Dialogue was 
Democritus. To express therefore the whole meaning of Plato in this place, we 
have used in our translation both those terms of contempt, which may answer 
to the full sense of the word Bavavooc. - S. 


26 (See page 353, line 137b) Plato lays the foundation of true philosophy in 
the knowledge of ourselves, that is, of our own souls. He begins with the 
inferior part of the soul; the seat of the passions and animal affections. These 
he characterizes, as is usual with him, under the allegorical names of brute 
animals, horse and dog; to which soon afterwards he adds that of ox. The hose 
is a proper emblem of the love of glory; because of all brute animals the horse 
is the only one which appear to be delighted with fine trappings, to be 
ostentatious, to be emulous of glory, and fond of proving his superiority over 
his rivals. No less properly does the dog represent the passion of anger; 
because of all animals he is the most subject to it, has ıt roused in him on the 
slightest occasions, entertains it the longest, and is the most vindictive. And the 
ox is the fittest representative of sensuality, because that animal, when not 
employed by man in laborious offices, is always either eating or chewing the 
cud, that is, eating over again what he had eaten before:; as sensual men, after 
they have feasted, are apt to feast it over again in reflection; as well as before 
they feast, to feast in imagination. Plato makes a distinction at the same time 
between the good, and the bad or vicious, amongst these animals. Of the latter 
sort are the perverse and refractory; horses, that are almost unmanageable by 
their riders; dogs, that hardly can be broken, or made to obey their master’s 
will; oxen, that are stubborn, that refuse to quit the stall, and to labour. These 
are the emblems of bad men; whose passions, such as correspond to the tempers 
of those several animals, are immoderate or inordinate, and not to be governed, 
or restrained with their due bounds, without much difficulty. Good horses, 
dogs, and oxen, he calls those, whose natural temper is gentle, and pliant, and 
easily made obedient. And by such he signifies to us men naturally good, that 
is, men, whose brutal passions of each kind are by nature moderate, and easily 
obey the government of reason, that superior part of the soul, whose whole 
office and government he delineates or sketches out in the following manner. - 
If any of our passions are wild and irregular, if our horse, for instance, would 
throw off and trample on his rider, if our dog barks at his master or his 
master’s friends, or if our ox knows not his owner and his feeder, they are to 
be chastised and reduced to order. If our passions are all tame and gentle, it is 
the business of reason to employ them in her own service, to apply them each 
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to its proper use, and thus to make them highly beneficial to the whole man. 
Bur neither of these offices can be well performed, unless it be known what is 
moderate and regular in the passions, and what the contrary; that is, unless the 
boundaries between good and evil be well settled, so that the one may be 
distinguished from the other. The making this distinction, therefore, is the 
inward operation of knowledge in the mind; as the application of it to practice, 
in the discharge of those offices, is an exertion of the mind’s power over the 
inferior man. The former is the theory of morals; the latter is practic virtue. 
This properly is art; that, science. But Plato in this place uses the term art to 
express both; as he frequently does elsewhere, when he means any art which 
is founded on science, and without science cannot be exercised. For this note 
thus much suffices. - S. 


27 (See page 354, line 137d) Plato proceeds in the next place to the 
knowledge of mankind; that 1s, to the knowledge of the same passions and 
affections in the souls of other men that we feel in our own. He shows it to 
be consequently one the same kind of knowledge with the knowledge of 
ourselves, differing only in the objects of it; as it is applied either to many men, 
or to a single man; for of men every one is a man. He therefore, who 
thoroughly knows himself, who knows what is right and good in his own soul, 
and what is there wrong and evil, must know at the same time all men in 
general, must know what is good and what is evil in the whole human nature: 
and he who knows others, must also thus know himself. The subject of all this 
knowledge is the superior part of the soul of man, mind and reason: the object 
is itself, and also that part which is inferior, with the passions and animal 
affections there seated. The knowledge of itself implies the knowledge of its 
power over the inferior part. Now as no man can help following known pood, 
nor can help avoiding known evil; the true knowledge of good and evil must 
be attended with an exercise of that power over the inferior part, improving 
what is there found right and good, and rectifying what is wrong and evil. 
And since all men partake of the same nature, the same knowledge, through 
which a man manages himself rightly, betters what in himself is good, and 
corrects what in himself is evil, must qualify him as well to dispense justice to 
other men, to encourage the good and to correct the bad. Now this is the 
office of the judge and of the magistrate; and the science, which enables him to 
execute his office well is the judicial science, which is no other than the science 
of justice. It follows, therefore, that the wise and good man, he who is master 
of this science, and employs it is the proper management of himself, 1s qualified 
for the office of a judge and of a magistrate. - S. 


28 (See page 354, line 138a) Lwdpovery, n ov awhpoverv. No words have 
more puzzled us, in the translating of Plato than the words owdpovery, awdpor, 
and awdpoourn. The difficulty arises from this, - that in different places they 
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are used in different senses; and we could find no words in the English language 
answering to them every where. At length, therefore, we found ourselves 
obliged, if we would every where express their precise meaning, to use different 
words in different places. Our labours, however, on this point have enabled 
us to give a kind of history of those words, and of the several alterations they 
have undergone in their meaning. Homer, the most ancient Greek writer 
extant, by the word awdpoovrn evidently means prudence, or discretion. See 
his Odyssey, book xxiii, ver. 30, from which we conclude, that the true 
etymology of the word is from owa dpnv, a sound mind. To which agrees this 
of Porphyry, xar yap awppoouvm caoppoonryn nç. Apud. Stobeum, Serm. 19. - 
_ In the time of Homer, and for a long time after, the doctrine of morals was 
far from being improved to such a degree of perfection as to become a science. 
It was delivered in loose and unconnected precepts, agreeing to the experience 
of wise men, without any known principles for their foundation. The first, 
who attempted to raise it into a science, and to treat of it with order and 
method, were the Pythagoreans. These philosophers, having considered that 
the soul of man was the subject of virtue and of vice, considered next the 
constitution and economy of this soul: they saw it distinguishable into two 
parts, the rational and the irrational, and the irrational part again into irascible 
and concupiscible. Now as every thing in nature has a peculiar virtue of its 
own belonging to it, the defect of which is its imperfection, and the contrary 
quality its vice, the Pythagoreans made their primary distinction of the virtues 
of man, according to their distinction of the parts of his soul. The virtue of the 
rational part they termed dpovnaic, prudence; the virtue of the trascible part, 
avdpera, fortitude; that of the concupiscible, owdppoovrn, temperance; and the 
virtue of the whole soul, or the habit produced therein by the harmony of all 
its parts, they called dixatoouvn, justice. - Thus far did these philosophers 
advance in the science of morals; deducing all the other, the particular virtues, 
which are exercised but occasionally, from these four, which in every good man 
are in constant practice: but they ascended no higher. It was left for a Socrates 
and a Plato to put a head to this beautiful body of moral philosophy, to trace 
all the virtues up to one principle, and thus represent them to our view united. 
Yet thus only can the doctrine of morals be properly termed a science. This 
principle is mind; for mind, being measure itself, and being also the governor 
of all things, contains the measures of rectitude in all things, and governs all 
things aright and for the best. The principle of virtue therefore being mind, on 
the soundness of mind is all sincere and uncorrupt virtue established; for the 
soundness of every thing depends on the soundness of its principle. And thus 
also, as morals are founded on mind, and as no true science of any thing, 
according to Plato, can be without the science of its principle, the science of 
morals either is the same thing with the science of mind, or is immediately 
thereon dependent. Accordingly, Plato, in the Charmides, uses the word 
owhpoourn in its original signification, as it means soundness of mind. In the 
same sense is the word awppooviy used by Xenophon, in Azoprnp. |. 1, c. i, § 
16 where it is opposed to pania. See Dr Simpson’s annotation to that passage. 
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So it is again used by Plato, and opposed to pama, in his first book of de 
Republica, p. 16, ed. Cantab. Most commonly, however, Plato used this word 
in the Pythagorean sense, to signify one of the four cardinal virtues: in which 
sense it is used by Aristotle in all his moral treatises. Yet even in this particular 
sense, the peculiar relation which it has to prudence, the proper virtue of the 
rational part of the soul, is well observed by the very learned author of 
Hermes, in his notes (for his they are) to Aristotle’s treatise, rept Apetwy Kat 
Kaxiwy [On Virtues and Vices, 1249a25 ff}, lately published by Mr Fawconer, 
p. 116. Zeno likewise, who followed the same distinction of the cardinal 
virtues, defined every one of them by science of one kind or other; as appears 
from Stobzus, Eclog. l. ii, p. 167. And one science, the science of mind, 
includes them all. - S. 


29 (See page 354, line 138b) The inscription here meant, is that most ancient 
one, in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, TNQEI LEAYTON, KNOW THYSELF. 
This was generally supposed to be the dictate or response of the Pythian oracle 
to the question asked of it; - What was man’s preatest good. See Menag. 
Annotat. in Laertium, p. 22 and 23, and Dr Simpson’s notes on Xenophon’s 
Memorab. I. iv. c. 11, § 24. In what sense Plato understood this truly divine 
precept, is evident from his brief definition of it is in this sentence, as explained 
by the preceding argumentation. From which it appears, that by the 
knowledge of one’s self he means the knowledge of the whole soul, or the 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil. For the superior part of the soul 
contains in itself the seeds of all moral good; the inferior, the seeds of all moral 
evil. But the subject of all this knowledge, of both kinds, is only the superior 
part of the soul, the rational. For, as the Stoics well express themselves on this 
point, no other faculty in man contemplates and knows itself, besides the 
faculty of reason. This alone also knows and judges of all other things, 
whether without or within the soul: for in itself it hath the rule and standard 
of right, according to which it judges, and distinguishes between right and 
wrong; approving the one, which is agreeable to its own nature, and 
disapproving the other, which is disagreeable and contrary to it. Truly and 
properly speaking, mind itself is rule and measure, being the measure and the 
rule of all things. The science of mind, therefore, which is wisdom, is the 
science of right and wrong, gives the discernment of good and evil in ourselves, 
and enables us at the same time to distinguish rightly between good and bad 
men; and thus is it the science of justice, and the judicial science, belonging to 
the magistrate and to the judge. After what has been said, we presume it 
needless to make any apology, or to give any further reason for translating 
owppoourn in this place wisdom. - But concerning this wisdom, or knowledge 
of itself, see more at large in Plato’s First Alcibiades, where it makes the 
principal subject. - S. 
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30 (See page 355, line 138b) From the science of ethics, and that of law, 
truly so called, (for, in a philosophical sense, right only is law, law eternal and 
divine,) Plato makes a short and easy step to the science of politics and the art 
of government. The art of government is founded on knowledge of the 
different tempers and humours, minds and characters of men. For none can 
have the skill to manage them, but those who know them, and who know by 
what methods to lead the good and gentle to obedience, and to prevent the 
disobedience of the perverse and evil. This knowledge of mankind supposes the 
knowledge of who are the good and who are the evil; which supposes also the 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil; the same, which is the knowledge 
of ourselves. - S. 


31 (See page 355, line 138b) In the Greek, rvpavvoç re xox Baordeue, 
translated literally, “both a tyrant and a king.” But Plato does not mean, that 
tyrant and king are synonimous terms: so far from that is his meaning, that in 
his Dialogue called Todn«oc, the Politicus ?™ he says, that "a tyrant and a 
king are avopotorarot, most unlike one to the other:” and in his 9th book of 
the Republic,”’! that "the best of all governments is the kingly, and that the 
worst of all is the tyrannic.". What he means by a king, and what by a tyrant, 
will be explained in the very next note. But in this they agree, that 
government by a king and government by a tyrant are both of them 
governments by one man: which is the whole of his meaning in the place now 
before us. However, to prevent his meaning from being misunderstood, we 
have taken the liberty of using the conjunctions disjunctive in translating this 
sentence. Mons. Dacier, as well here as in what follows, has entirely omitted 
the words tyrant and tyrannic, through excessive caution we imagine: but for 
such caution in England we have no occasion. A king of England, while the 
English constitution lasts, and the fundamental laws of English government 
subsist, can never be suspected of being, what it is impossible for him to be, a 
tyrant. - S. 


32 (See page 355, line 138b) The word in the original here is rupavvocg. The 
meaning of which word, as it is always used by Plato, and fully explained by 
Aristotle in Politic. 1, iii, answers to our idea of an arbitrary monarch, 
governing his people, not according to established laws, but according to his 
own will and pleasure; whether such his will and pleasure be agreeable to 
natural law, to justice and equity, or not. On the other hand, by the word 
Baoidevc, or king, was understood a person who made the laws established in 
his country, whether written or customary, the rules of his government. The 
regal office was to put these laws into execution, and to administer the 
government; which, properly speaking, was a government of the laws. Such 
were the most ancient kings in Greece, where kingly government at first 
universally prevailed, long before any laws were written for the rule of conduct 
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both to prince and people. And, whatever some men pretend concerning the 
high antiquity of arbitrary or despotic governments; or others fancy concerning 
governments originally vested in the people; the most ancient records of history 
in all nations prove, that kingly government took place the first every where 
upon earth. It is natural to suppose that general customs in all countries were 
founded originally on reason, one universal reason adapting itself to the genius 
of each country, that is, to the peculiar situation and other relative 
circumstances of each, and to the peculiar temper of the inhabitants naturally 
thence arising: so that, although in some instances, what was reasonable and 
right to practice in one country was unreasonable and wrong in another, yet 
one universal reason, the natural law of all men, was the dictator and legislator 
to them all. And, whereas all true authority is founded in the opinion of 
superior wisdom, it is natural also to suppose, that in the infancy of every state, 
the little multitude should look up to a person deemed the wisest amongst 
them; that they should hear, attend to, and obey him, as the best conservator 
and guardian of their unwritten laws of general customs, acknowledged by 
them to be right. It is further, as natural to suppose that these petty princes, 
having established their authority with the people by wisdom and good 
government, should derive a particular regard in that people towards their 
families; and that their sons, trained up in obedience to the laws, and being 
presumed to have learnt, from the examples and private instructions of their 
fathers, the art of government, should easily, by the tacit consent of all the 
people, succeed to their fathers in their authority and dignity; unless they were 
apparently unfit, through nonage, known want of understanding or of 
prudence, or other incapacity for government. The first regal families, being 
thus for many generations well settled in the throne or seat of royalty, claimed 
a kind of legal right, the right of custom, to their kingly thrones: and in that 
claim the people acquiesced for the sake of peace and order. And thus arose 
hereditary kingdoms. In process of time, as the people increased in number, 
and many private persons increased in riches, and in power thence arising, 
neither the rich nor the poor were any longer to be governed by the mere 
authority of one man: the multitude grew seditious, and the powerful grew 
factious. It became necessary to rule by force and compulsion, if the regal 
establishment was still to be preserved. The person of the king was to be 
defended by a guard, and the people were to be kept in awe and obedience by 
a standing army. Then was the king possessed of power to change the laws and 
customs of his country at his own pleasure, and to make all his people 
submissive to his will. Such was the origin and rise of tyranny, the natural 
degeneracy of kingly government in a great and powerful kingdom. Now it is 
well known that unlimited power in any man is every moment liable to be 
abused. To wise men indeed right reason is law; and in the government of 
themselves and of others they follow the dictates of wisdom. But men unwise 
are in the principal part of their conduct, in that which is the most important 
to themselves and others, governed by their passions: and the evil consequences 
of human passions under no restraint, either from within the soul or from 
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without, are infinite. Few men, therefore, being wise, what evil is not to be 
expected from tyrants, that is, arbitrary monarchs? In fact, the tyrants of old 
were, most of them, guilty of numberless and flagrant acts of injustice, in open 
violation of the ancient unwritten laws. But things could not remain long in 
this situation, wherever common sense remained in men, a sense of their 
natural and just rights. Among such people then were found patriots, men of 
true fortitude, despising all danger in the public cause; and these undertook to 
free their country from so insupportable a yoke. Their undertakings were 
successful. The tyrants and their families were either expelled or murdered. 
New civil establishments were formed; but not on the ancient plan: that was 
the work of nature; and began naturally in the infant state of civil societies. 
Government was now to be the work of art and reason. And what proved 
very favourable to this work, was the cultivation of true philosophy about the 
same time, and the great advances consequently made in moral and political 
science. Accordingly it is to be observed, to the honour of philosophy, that 
wherever this favourable conjuncture happened not, in all countries whither 
philosophy never travelled, when the people could no longer bear their tyrants, 
they only changed them for others; the tyranny still continued. For wisdom 
was wanting to frame good constitutions of government: so that, if ever they 
had the spirit to emerge from slavery, and rise to freedom, immediately they 
sunk again. But wherever true philosophers were found, they undertook on 
such occasions the office of legislators. New laws were made, written and 
promulgated, obligatory alike to all. By these laws was the power of princes 
and of magistrates limited and ascertained; and by their known sanctions the 
general obedience of the people was secured. And thus were legal governments 
first established, of different forms in different countries, monarchies, 
aristocracies, democracies, or mixed governments, as best suited the numbers 
and the genius of each people. The ancient kingly governments, however, still 
remained in some places in the time of Plato; and the few tyrants, subsisting 
amongst a people enlightened by philosophy, now ruled with some degree of 
equity and mildness, through fear of their intelligent subjects, ready to be 
succoured and protected, on occasion, by their free and therefore brave 
neighbours. This short history of civil governments, from their beginning 
down to the age when Plato lived, we thought necessary to show the 
distinction then made between the kingly and the tyrannic; giving an account 
of the rise of each; and the former built upon authority and esteem, and by 
them alone supported; of the latter, acquired often by false pretences, and 
intriguing practices at home, and sometimes by conquests from abroad made 
in war; but always maintained by military force. A tyrant, therefore, according 
to the foregoing explanation of the word, may, as well as a king, be a wise and 
good governor, if he has wisdom and the science of justice; though the ways 
and means, by which he governs, must be very different from those of a king. - 
S. 
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33 (See page 355, line 138c) We are now arrived at the science of economics. 
This indeed in the order of things precedes the science of politics. For a civil 
state is composed of many families; and arises from the agreement of their 
minds, in perceiving the necessity of civil or kingly government for their 
common good. But Plato here speaks of it the last, probably for this reason, 
that the government of a family is Barın Te Ko Tupavmny, partly 
authoritative and kingly, partly compulsive and tyrannical: the paternal part of 
it is kingly; and thus a king is as the father of all his people, and governs them 
as through paternal authority and filial awe: the despotic part is tyrannical; and 
thus a tyrant is the lord and master of the whole people, ruling them by 
compulsion, as a master rules his slaves, and such were all domestic servants in 
the age and country of Plato. - S. 


34 (See page 356, line 139a) It equally follows from the foregoing reasoning, 
that a king ought himself, in the first place, truly to philosophize: in the next 
place, that he ought to choose a true philosopher, if such a man can be found, 
to be of his council: and lastly, it follows that a true philosopher, when duty 
to his prince or to his country, or other good occasion, sent to him from 
above, calls him forth to light, and places him in his proper sphere of action, 
must always be found adequate to any part of the kingly office. These 
conclusions may seem to favour a little of what is called philosophic arrogance; 
and for this very reason perhaps it is, that Plato has declined the making them, 
especially as from the mouth of his great master, a man so remarkable for his 
rare modesty. - S. 
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INTRODUCTION' 


This piece of Plato, though entitled a Dialogue, consists chiefly of an 
Oration, to which the Dialogue was intended to serve only for an 
introduction or vehicle; and is accordingly very short. The subject of 
this Oration is the commemoration of all those Athenians, who, from 
the beginning of the commonwealth to the time of Plato, had died in | 
the service of their country; a subject that takes in so considerable a 
portion of the history of Athens, that I rather choose to refer the reader 
to those authors who have treated at large of the transactions of that 
state, than to set down the several events here alluded to in notes, which 
would soon swell to a bulk much larger than the Oration itself. It may 
not, however, be improper to premise a short account of the custom, 
which gave birth to this and many other orations, spoken by some of 
the greatest orators of Athens; as such an account may tend to put the 
reader into a proper situation of mind to judge of the beauties of this 
famous panegyric, by lending him as it were to Athens, and making him 
one of the audience. Take it, therefore, in the words of Thucydides, 
thus translated. 

"In the same winter (namely, in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war) the Athenians, in obedience to the laws of their country, 
performed, at the public expense, the obsequies of those citizens who 
first lost their lives in this war: the manner of which 1s as follows. 
Three days before that appointed for the funeral, they erect a pavilion, 
underneath which they lay out the bones of the deceased, allowing to 
their respective friends and relations the liberty of bringing whatever 
they judge proper to add, by way of showing their particular concern or 
regard for those who belonged to them. On the day of the internment 
there are brought in waggons (or hearses) so many chests (or coffins) 
made of cypress, one for every tribe, in which are put the bones of the 
deceased, each man according to his tribe. Besides these there is an 
empty bier, properly covered in honour of those whose bodies could not 
be found and brought away in order for their internment. In the 
funeral procession, whoever is disposed, whether he be a citizen or 


t This Introduction is extracted from the Argument of Mr West to this Dialogue, 
by whom also it was translated into English. I have adopted his version of wherever 
I found it to be sufficiently faithful, and given my own translation where it was 
otherwise. - T. 
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foreigner, has leave to march, together with the female kindred of the 
deceased, who assist at the sepulchre, making great lamentations. After 
this they deposit the bones in the public cemetery, which is situated in 
the most beautiful suburb of the city; and here they have always been 
accustomed to bury all who fall in battle, those only excepted who were 
slain at Marathon, to whom, as to men of distinguished and uncommon 
virtue, they performed their obsequies in the very place where they lost 


their lives. As soon as the remains are buried in the ground, some 
Athenian, eminent as well for his wisdom as his dignity, is appointed by 
the state to pronounce a suitable oration in honour of the dead: after 
which the whole company depart. This is the manner in which the 
Athenians perform the funerals of those who are slain in battle, and this 
custom they constantly observe in every war, as often as the case 
happens, in conformity to a law enacted for that purpose." 

From this account, and some other particulars mentioned in the 
ensuing Oration, it is evident that these public funerals were performed 
with great pomp and solemnity by the whole body of the Athenian 
people; to whom therefore, considered upon this occasion under two 
heads, namely, as citizens of Athens and as relations and friends of the 
deceased, the orator was in reason obliged to accommodate his discourse: 
which from hence he was under a necessity of dividing likewise into two 
heads. Under the first he was to apply himself to the citizens of Athens 
in general; under the second, to the parents, children, and kindred of the 
deceased in particular. For the topics proper to be insisted upon under 
these two heads, he was left at liberty to select such as he judged most 
suitable to the occasion on which he was to speak. The occasion was 
solemn and mournful. Consolatories, therefore, were to be administered 
as well as to the public as to individuals, who were there come together 
to perform the last offices to their fellow-citizens and relations. To the 
public, no topic of consolation could be so effectual as that which, by 
setting before them the glory and advantages accruing to the 
commonwealth from the actions of those brave citizens who had lost 
their lives in the service of their country, tended to call off their 
attention from the calamity which they were then assembled to 
commemorate. And this topic was very naturally suggested to the 
orator by the many public monuments erected in honour of those who 
had fallen in battle, and scattered up and down the place where he was 


to pronounce his oration. Plato accordingly made choice of this topic; 


and hath dwelt upon it with equal judgment and eloquence through the 
greater part of the following panegyric. 
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The remaining part of this first division contains an artful and noble 
panegyric in honour of the state and people of Athens; which evidently 
proves, what indeed will appear to any one who attentively examines the 
Grecian history, that the Athenians were unquestionably the first and 
greatest people of Greece. 

The second part, in which the orator addresses himself to the relations 
of the deceased, is as beautiful a piece of oratory as is to be met with in 
all antiquity. I shall not here forestall the reader’s judgment or pleasure, 
by pointing out the particular passages worthy of admiration. They are 
so striking that he cannot fail taking notice of them; and the more they 


surprise, the more they will please. 


THE 
MENEXENUS 


THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES AND MENEXENUS 


Soc. From the Forum, Menexenus? Or whence come you? 

MEN. From the Forum, Socrates, and from the Senate-house. 

Soc. What particular business called you to the Senate-house? Is it 
that you think yourself, O wonderful young man, arrived at the summit 
of learning and philosophy, and as being every way sufficiently qualified, 
you are purposing to turn yourself to affairs of greater importance; and 
that we may never want a supply of magistrates out of your family, you 
yourself are thinking, young as you are, of governing us old fellows. 

MEN. Indeed, Socrates, I should most readily entertain such an 
ambition, encouraged by your permission and advice; but otherwise, I 
would by no means think of it. The occasion of my going to the 
Senate-house today was the having heard that they intended to make 
choice of the orator who is to speak the funeral oration in praise of the 
dead. For you know they are now preparing to celebrate their 
obsequies. 

Soc. Entirely so. But whom have they chosen? 

MEN. No one as yet. They have deferred that consideration till 
tomorrow: but I think that either Dion or Archinus will be appointed. 

SOC. Sure, Menexenus, it must needs be a fine thing for a man to die 
in battle; for be he ever so poor and inconsiderable, he will have the 
good fortune at least to be buried with splendour and magnificence, and 
to have his praises set forth by wise and ingenious men; not in crude 
and extemporary panegyrics, but in discourses well considered and 
prepared for a long time before. And indeed so magnificent, so copious, 
and even exuberant upon every topic, and so beautifully varigated with 
fine names and words are the panegyrics which our orators give us upon 
these occasions, that they as it were bewitch our souls; and what with 
the encomiums which they so plentifully pour out upon the city, upon 
those who have at any time died in battle, upon the whole series of our 
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ancestors, even to the remotest ages, and what with those which they 
bestow upon the audience, I myself, Menexenus, have often been very 
generously disposed; and, listening to their panegyrics, have for the time 
been charmed into an opinion that I was grown greater, more noble, and 
more illustrious, and have fancied that not only I myself appeared more 
considerable in the eyes of those strangers, who at any time 
accompanied me upon those occasions, but that they also were affected 
in the same manner, and persuaded by the orator to look upon me and 
Athens with more admiration than before. And this veneration of 
. myself has often remained upon me for more than three days. Nay, 
with so powerful a charm has the discourse and even the voice of the 
speaker sunk into my ears, that for four or five days I have scarcely been 
able to recollect myself, or perceive in what part of the earth I was; but 
imagined myself sometimes an inhabitant of the Fortunate Islands. So 
dexterous are our orators! 

MEN. You are always, Socrates, rallying the orators. However, I an 
afraid the person they shall now appoint will not perform his part very 
well; for, as he will be chosen on a sudden, he will be obliged to speak 
without any preparation. 

Soc. How so, my good friend? Each of these has orations ready 
prepared. Besides, it is no difficult matter to speak extempore upon such 
topics. For if it were requisite to celebrate the praises of the Athenians, 
in an assembly of Peloponnesians, or of the Peloponnesians in an 
assembly of Athenians, a man must be an excellent orator indeed to gain 
the assent and approbation of his auditory. But when a man is to 
perform before an audience, whose praises are the subject of his 
discourse, it seems to be no great affair to make a good speech. 

MEN. Is that your opinion, Socrates? 

Soc. It is, by Jupiter. 

MEN. Do you think that you should be able to make a speech if it 
were requisite, and the senate should appoint you? 

Soc. If I should, O Menexenus, it would not be wonderful, 
considering I have been instructed by a mistress, who is by no means 
contemptible in rhetoric, but who has made many good orators, one in 
particular who excelled all the Greeks, Pericles, the son of Xanthippus. 

MEN. Who is she? I suppose you mean Aspasia.’ 

Soc. I mean her, and Connus, the son of Metrobius, also. For these 
two are my masters: he in music, she in rhetoric. That a man thus 
educated should be a skilful speaker is nothing wonderful, since, even 
one who has been worse educated than I have, and who has indeed 
learnt music from Lamprius, but rhetoric from Antiphon the 
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Rhamnusian; - I say, it is not impossible even for such a one to gain the 
good opinion of the Athenians when he makes their praises the theme 
of his oration. 

MEN. And what would you have to say were you to speak? 

Soc. From myself perhaps nothing. But yesterday I heard Aspasia 
pronounce a funeral oration concerning these very persons; for she had 
heard what you tell me, that the Athenians were going to choose an 
orator for the occasion: upon which she immediately ran over to me 
such things as it would be proper to say; and what she had formerly 
made use of, when she composed the funeral oration spoken by Pericles; 
out of the scraps of which she patched up this discourse. 

MEN. Can you remember what she said? 
Soc. Else I should be unjust; for I learnt it from her, and there 
wanted but little of my being beaten for forgetfulness. 

MEN. Why then do you not repeat it? 

Soc. My mistress may be offended, if I make her discourses public. 

MEN. By no means, Socrates: however, speak and oblige me; whether 
you are willing to speak what Aspasia said, or any thing else, it is of no 
consequence if you will but speak. 

SOc. But you will perhaps laugh at me, if I, being an elderly man, 
should appear to you still to jest. 

MEN. Not at all, Socrates: speak, I entreat you, by all means. 

Soc. Well, I find I must gratify you, though you should even order 
me to fall a dancing. Besides, we are alone. Attend then. She began 
her oration, I think, with mentioning the deceased in the following 
manner: 

Whatever was requisite to be done for these brave men, has been 
performed on our part. They have received their dues, and are now 
proceeding on their fated journey, dismissed with these public honours, 
paid them as well by the whole state as by their own families and 
friends. But to make these honours complete, something remains to be 
said; which not only the laws require to be rendered to them, but reason 
also. For an eloquent and well-spoken oration impresses on the mind 
of the audience a lasting admiration of great and virtuous actions. But 
the present occasion demands an oration of a particular kind; an oration 
that may at one and the same time do justice to the dead; benevolently 
admonish the living; excite the children and brethren of the deceased to 
an imitation of their virtues; and administer comfort to the fathers and 
the mothers, and whoever of their remoter ancestors are yet alive. 
Where then shall we find such an oration as this? Or whence shall we 
rightly begin the praises of those brave men, who when living made 
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their friends happy by their virtues, and by their deaths procured the 
safety of those who survive. 

As they were naturally good, it is in my opinion necessary to begin 
their panegyric with an account of their original: for that they were 
virtuous was owing to their being descended from virtuous ancestors. 
Let us then celebrate, in the first place, their noble birth; in the second, 


their nurture and education; and afterwards, by exhibiting their actions 
to view, make it appear that these also were virtuous, and such as 


corresponded to all those advantages. First, then, as to the nobility of 


their descent: they are sprung from a race of ancestors, not adventitious, 
not transplanted from I know not where, but natives of the soil, 


dwelling and living really and properly in their own country; nursed, 
not like other nations, by a step-mother, but by a parent, the very land 
which they inhabited, in which they now lie buried; the soil which 
bred, which nursed them, and which, as her own, has again received 
them into her bosom. It is most just, therefore, to bestow some 
encomiums, in the first place, on this mother; for thus the nobility of 
these her children will at the same time be adorned. This country, 


indeed, deserves to be celebrated by all mankind, not only by us, and 


that upon many accounts; but principally because she is dear to divinity, 
of which the strife of the gods, who contended for her, and the decision 
that followed thereupon, is a clear evidence. And how is it possible that 
it should not be just for all men to celebrate that which the gods have 


praised? Another topic of deserved praise is this, that at the very time 
when the earth bred and produced animals of all kinds, both wild and 
tame, this country of ours preserved her purity; was unprolific of savage 
beasts; and among all animals chose to produce man only, who surpasses 
the rest in understanding, and who alone legally cultivates justice and the 
gods. As a great argument in confirmation of what I here advance, that 
this earth is the genuine parent of our forefathers, I must observe that 
every thing that brings forth is provided with nourishment adapted to 
what it has produced; and that a woman is proved to be really and in 
fact a mother, from her being supplied with native fountains of 
nourishment for the sustenance of the child. In like manner our 
country and mother affords a sufficient argument of her having 
procreated men; for she alone at that time and first produced the grain 
of wheat and barley, the proper and the best food of man; as being in 
reality the parent of this species of animals; and to her these proofs 
apply more strongly than to a woman. For the earth did not in 
breeding and producing imitate woman, but woman imitated earth: 


neither did she enviously withhold these her fruits, but distributed them 
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to others. For her offspring, in the next place, she produced the olive, 
the support of toil; and after she had thus nourished and reared them up 
to manhood, she introduced to them gods for their governors and 
instructors, whose names it is unnecessary to mention in this place. We 
all know who furnished us with the necessaries and securities of life; 
who instructed us in the arts requisite for our daily support; who gave 
us and who taught us the use of arms for the defence of our country. 
Our ancestors, thus born, and thus brought up, framed a polity of 
which it may not be improper to speak a few words. For a polity is the 
nurse of men; a good one of virtuous men, a bad one of wicked men. 
That those who went before us, therefore, were educated under a good 
polity, it is necessary to show; for indeed it was owing wo this that both 
they and their descendants, the fathers of the deceased, became virtuous. 
The polity then was, as it now is, an aristocracy. Under this form of 
government we still live, and for the most part have done so from that 
time to this. Let others call it a democracy, or by what name they 
please: it is in truth an aristocracy accompanied with renown. We have 
always had magistrates invested with kingly power, some of whom were 
hereditary, others elective: but the people were generally the most 
powerful; and they always bestowed the authority and power of the 
state upon those whom they judged most worthy. No man was 
excluded for the meanness, the obscurity, or the poverty of his family; 
nor advanced for the contrary qualifications of his ancestors, as is 
practised in other cities. Their choice was confined by one boundary. 
Who ever was esteemed to be wise and good, he had the authority, and 
he the power. The cause of this our polity was the equality of our 
original. For other states are composed of men of every country, and 
of different extractions; whence their governments are unequal, 
tyrannies, or oligarchies; in which one part of the people consider the 
other as their slaves, and those who are considered as slaves look upon 
the other part as their masters. But we, who are all brethren, born of 
one mother, do not think it fit that we should be the slaves or the lords 
of one another. On the contrary, the natural equality of our births 
compelled us to seek after a legal equality in our government; and 
forbade us to yield subjection to any thing, except to the opinion of 
virtue and wisdom. Hence it came to pass that all our ancestors, the 
fathers of the deceased, and they themselves, being thus excellently born, 
thus nurtured in all liberty, exhibited to all men many and beautiful 
deeds, both privately and publicly, thinking it their duty as well to 
protect Grecians against Grecians, as to maintain the general liberty of 
Greece against the Barbarians. How they repelled the invasions of 
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Eumolpus, of the Amazons, and of other enemies before them, and in 
what manner they defended the Argives against the Thebans, and the 
Herecleide against the Argives, the time will not permit me fully to 
relate: besides, their virtues having been finely celebrate by the poets in 


their melodious songs, they have been made public to all men; so that 
we should but disgrace ourselves in attempting the same subject in 


simple prose. For these reasons, therefore, I think proper to pass over 
these matters. Justice has been done to their merits. But I think myself 
obliged to recall the memory of those exploits which, worthy as they 
were, the poets have not thought worthy of their notice, and which are 
now almost buried in oblivion; that by setting forth the praises of the 
great men who performed them, I may woo the poets to admit them 
into their songs and verses. The chief of these are the actions of our 
forefathers, the progeny of this soil, who held the hands of those lords 
of Asia, the Persians, when they attempted to enslave Europe; whose 
virtue, therefore, in the first place deserves to be commemorated and to 
be praised. To praise them as they deserve, we ought to take a view of 
it in that period of time, when all Asia was in subjection to the third 
king of the Persian race. The first of these was Cyrus, who by his own 


great abilities freed his countrymen the Persians, enslaved the Medes his 
masters, and brought under his dominion the rest of Asia, as far as 
Egypt. His son subdued Egypt, and as much of Lybia as was accessible, 
by his arms. Darius, the third king extended the limits of his empire by 
his land forces as far as Scythia, and by his fleets made himself master 
of the sea and of the islands; so that no one durst oppose him. The very 
opinions of all mankind seem to have been subdued: so many, so 
powerful, and so warlike were the nations which the government of the 


Persians involved. This Darius accusing us and the Eretrians of an 
attempt upon Sardis, made that a pretence for sending an army of five 
hundred thousand men on board his ships and transports, and a fleet of 
three hundred sail, over which he appointed Datis to by general, 
ordering him, under the forfeiture of his head, to bring back the 


Eretrians and Athenians captive. Datis sailing to Eretria, against a 
nation which of all the Greeks had at that time the greatest reputation 
for valour, and was moreover very numerous, subdued them in three 
days; and that none of them might escape, he took this method of 
searching the whole island. Causing his troops to march to the utmost 
limits of the Eretreans, and extend themselves from sea to sea, he 
ordered them to join their hands and sweep the country, that he might 
be able to assure the king that not a man had escaped him. With the 
like design he passed from Eretria to Marathon, imagining he had 
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nothing to do but to place the same inevitable yoke upon the neck of 
the Athenians, and carry them off as he had done the Eretrians. During 
these transactions, part of which were accomplished and part attempted, 
no nation of the Greeks came to the assistance either of the Eretrians or 
the Athenians, except the Lacedzemonians, and they did not join us tll 
the day after the battle. The rest, struck with terror, and preferring 
their present safety, kept quiet at home. By this a judgment may be 
formed of the bravery of those men who received the attack of the 
Barbarians at Marathon, chastised the arrogance of all Asia, and were the 
first who erected trophies for their victory over a barbarous enemy; by 
their example instructing others that the power of Persia was not 
invincible, and that wealth and numbers must yield to virtue. I call 
these men, therefore, not only the fathers of our bodies, but also of our 
liberty, and of the liberty of all Europe. For the Grecians, surveying 
this day’s work, were taught by their Marathonian masters to hazard 
new battles in the defence of their country. Upon these, therefore, 
ought we in reason to bestow the first palm, and give the second to 
them who afterwards fought and conquered in the sea-fights of Salamis 
and Artemisium. He who would discuss the several actions of these 
brave men, enumerate the many difficulties they had to encounter both 
by sea and land, and tell how they surmounted them, would have much 
to say. But I shall only mention what appears to me to be the greatest 
exploit after that of Marathon: for by that victory the Greeks had been 
only taught, that upon land it was possible for a small number of 
Grecians to overcome a multitude of Barbarians; but that at sea they 
were able to effect the same thing was not yet evident. The Persians had 
the reputation of being invincible at sea, by the superiority of their 
numbers, their riches, their naval skill, and strength. Now what is most 
praise-worthy in those brave men, who signalized themselves at sea, 1s, 
that they did thereby, as it were, loosen those bands of terror, what had 
held the Grecians so fast bound, and caused them no longer to stand in 
awe of numbers, whether of ships or men. From these two actions, this 
of Salamis, and that of Marathon, all Greece was instructed and 
accustomed not to be afraid of the Barbarians, either by land or sea. — 
The third great exploit for the deliverance of Greece, as well in order as 
in degree, is the action of Platæa; in the glory of which the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians had an equal part. This great, this 
arduous enterprise was achieved, I say, by these two nations; and for this 
their merit are they now celebrated by us, and will be by our posterity 
to the latest times. After this, many states of Greece still sided with the 
Barbarian, and the king himself was reported to have a design of 
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invading Greece once more. It would then be highly unjust not to take 
notice of those also, who completed the work of their forefathers, and 
put the finishing hand to our deliverance, by scouring and expelling 
from the sea every thing that had the name of Barbarian. These were 
they, who were engaged in the naval fight at Eurymedon, in the 
expeditions to Cyrus, to Egypt, and many other places. These ought we 
therefore, to commemorate, and to acknowledge our obligations to 
them, for having taught the great king to fear; to attend to his own 
safety, and not to be plotting the overthrow of Greece. This war against 
the Barbarians did our commonwealth, with her own forces only, draw 
out to the very dregs, for her own security, and that of her allies. Peace 
being made, and the city honoured, there came upon her that which 
usually falls on each that are successful, first emulation, and from 
emulation envy, which drew this city, though unwilling, into a war 
against the Grecians: upon the breaking out of which war the Athenians 
fought a battle with the Lacedæmonians at Tanagra, for the liberties of 
Boeotia. Though the issue of this battle was doubtful, yet the following 
action proved decisive: for some of the allies of the Boeotians having 
deserted those, to whose assistance they came, our countrymen having 
on the third day after obtained a victory, we recovered to a sense of 
their duty those who, without reason, had fallen off from it. These 
brave men having fought against Grecians for the liberties of Grecians, 
and delivered those whose cause they had undertaken to defend, were 
the first, after the Persian war, upon whom the commonwealth 
conferred the honour of being buried in this public cemetery. After this 
the war became more general; all Greece attacked us at once, and 
ravaged our country, ill requiting the favours they had received from 
this city. But the Athenians having defeated their enemies in a sea-fight, 
and taken prisoners in the island of Sphacteria their leaders the 
Lacedemonians, when it was in their power to have put them to death, 
spared their lives, forgave them, and made peace with them; thinking, 
that although in a war against Barbarians nothing less than their utter 
ruin should be aimed at, yet that in a war between Grecians and 
Grecians the contest should be carried on as far as victory indeed, but 
that the common interest of Greece ought not to be sacrificed to any 
particular resentment. Are not these brave men, therefore, worthy to 
be praised, who were engaged in that war, and who now lie buried here? 
They who made it appear, if indeed it was a question, whether in the 
first Persian war another nation was not at least equal to the Athenians: 


they, I say, who made it appear that such a question was entirely 
groundless. These men made the superiority of the Athenians 
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sufficiently evident, by being victorious in that war, in which all Greece 
took part against them, and vanquishing in battle, with the forces of 
Athens only, those who had set themselves up for the chiefs of Greece, 
though they could pretend to no more than an equal share with the 
Athenians in their victories gained over the Barbarians. After the peace, 
arose a third dreadful and unexpected war, in which many brave men 
fell, who here lie buried. Some of these erected many trophies in Sicily; 
to which country they had sailed in order to protect the Leontines in 
their liberties, whom we were by oath bound to assist. But before they 
could arrive, the passage being long, the Leontines were reduced to 
extremities, and disabled from yielding them any assistance; for which 
reason they gave over the attempt, and were unfortunate; though it must 
be owned, their enemies, those against whom they came to fight, 
behaved with such virtue and moderation, that they deserved far greater 
praise than some who were only confederates in that war. Others 
signalized themselves in the Hellespont, by taking all the ships of the 
enemy in one day, and by several other victories. I called this a dreadful 
and unexpected war, because some of the states of Greece carried their 
enmity to this city so far, as to presume to send an embassy to the king 
of Persia, their and our most inveterate enemy, to invite, upon their own 
particular views, that barbarian into Greece, whom, for the common 
cause, they had formerly joined with us to drive out of Europe; thus 
uniting in a league against Athens all the Greeks and Barbarians. Upon 
which occasion the strength and valour of this state became most 
conspicuous. For our enemies considering Athens as already vanquished, 
and having seized some of our ships at Mitylene, these gallant men (for 
so they confessedly were) whom we now commemorate, went to their 
relief with sixty sail, and boarding the enemy’s ships, gained a victory 
over them, and delivered their own allies, but met with a lot unworthy 
of their valour; for their bodies were not, as they ought to have been, 
taken up out of the sea, but had their burial there. And surely they 
deserve to be remembered ever with praise and honour. For by their 
valour we became victorious, not in that engagement only, but 
throughout the whole war; and through their bravery was it that our 
city gained the reputation of being invincible, though attacked by the 
united forces of all mankind. Neither has this reputation been falsified 
in fact. For we were conquered, not by our enemies, but by our own 
dissensions. As to them, we remain invincible even to this day. But we 
have vanquished, have subdued ourselves. After these transactions a 
calm ensuing, and a peace between us and all other nations, a civil war 
broke out, which was carried on in such a manner, that if, by the 
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decrees of fate, dissensions must necessarily arise, a man would pray that 
his country might be so and no otherwise distempered. For how 
benevolently and familiarly did the people of the Piræus, and those of 
the city, mingle with each other! And with how much moderation did 
they lay aside their hostility against those of Eleusis, contrary to the 
expectations of all Greece! All which is to be ascribed to no other cause 
than their real consanguinity, which imparts firm friendship not in 
words but in deeds. We ought not, therefore, to pass over in silence 
even those, who in this war were slain on either side, but as far as in us 
lies endeavour to reconcile them to each other; praying and sacrificing 
upon these occasions to those powers who have the command and 
direction over them, in as much as we ourselves are reconciled. For 
they did not attack each other out of hatred and malice, but from the 
malignity of their fortune. Of this we ourselves are living evidences; 
who, being of the same common original with them, have forgiven each 
other, both what we did and what we suffered. After this the city had 
rest, and enjoyed a profound peace, easily pardoning the Barbarians, who 
having been ill enough treated by this state, returned it but as they 
ought. But she was indignant with the Greeks, when she called to mind 
the benefits they had received, and the retribution they made, by uniting 
with the Barbarians, depriving us of our ships, to which they formerly 
owed their own deliverance, and pulling down our walls, in return for 
our having saved theirs from ruin. The city then having taken the 
resolution not to give for the future any assistance to the Greeks, 
whether oppressed by Grecians or Barbarians, remained quiet: upon 
which the Lacedemonians, imagining that Athens, the patroness of 
liberty, was fallen, and that now was the time for them to pursue their 
proper business, the enslaving of others, set immediately about it. I 
need not enlarge upon what followed. Those transactions are neither of 
an ancient date, nor perplexed by the variety of actors. We all know in 
what a consternation the chief states of Greece, the Arpives, the 
Boeotians, the Corinthians, applied to this city for succour; and what 
was the most divine of all, that the king of Persia himself was reduced 
to such a strait, as to have no hopes of safety from any other quarter 
than from this very city, whose destruction he had so eagerly pursued. 
And, indeed, if Athens can be justly accused of any thing, it is of having 
been always too compassionate, too much inclined to heal the wounds 
of the fallen. For at this very time she was not able to persevere, and 
to keep to her resolution, of not assisting those in the preservation of 
their liberties, who had maliciously and designedly injured her. She 
yielded, she assisted them, and by that assistance rescued them from 
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slavery, and gave them their liberty, till they should think fit to enslave 
themselves again. She had not indeed the assurance to act so 
preposterous a part as to send the king of Persia any succours; she bore 
too great a reverence to the trophies of Marathon, of Salamis, and 
Platæa: yet, by conniving at the assistance given him by fugitives, and 
such as voluntarily entered into his service, she was confessedly the cause 
of his preservation. At this time she repaired her fortifications and her 
fleets, and prepared again for war; finding herself under the necessity of 
entering into one with the Lacedemonians for the protection of the 
Parians. The king of Persia, on his part, as he saw the Lacedemonians 
had given over all thoughts of carrying on a war by sea, took umbrage 
at the Athenians, and resolving to break the peace, demanded those 
Grecian states which were upon the continent of Asia to be delivered up 
to him (those very states which the Lacedemomians had formerly 
consented to give up) as the condition of his continuing his amity with 
us and our allies. This demand he did not imagine would be complied 
with, and he made it only that he might, upon its being rejected, have 
a fair pretence for breaking the treaty. But he was mistaken as to some 
of his allies; for the Corinthians, the Arpives, and the Beeotians, 
determined to comply with his demand, and even entered into a treaty 
with him, which they confirmed by oath, to give up the Greeks upon 
the continent of Asia, provided he would furnish them with money. 
But we, and we alone, had not the assurance to abandon those states, 
much less to swear to such a treaty. That the city of Athens is so 
generous, free, and firm, that she is so sound, and as it were by nature 
so averse to the Barbarian, must be ascribed to her being wholly Greek, 
and unmingled with Barbarians. For none of your foreign heroes, 
Pelops, Cadmus, Ægyptus, Danaus, and many others, who, though 
living under Grecian laws, were Barbarians by extraction; none of these, 
I say, are of the number of our citizens. We are genuine Greeks, no 
half-barbarians. Hence proceeds the genuine and unadulterated enmity 
of Athens to all Barbarians. Wherefore we were once more left alone, 
for refusing to do an action so infamous, and so impious as that of 
delivering up Grecians into the hands of Persians. But being restored to — 
what we had been deprived of in the former war, by the assistance of 
divinity, we prosecuted this with more success. For, becoming once 
again masters of a fleet, having rebuilt our walls, and recovered our 
colonies, we were soon freed from a war, from which our enemies were 
very glad to be liberated. In this war we lost indeed many gallant men, 
some at Corinth, by the disadvantage of their situation, others at 
Lachæum by treachery. Nor were they less gallant, who saved the king 


of Persia, and drove the Lacedemonians out of the seas. These are the 
men I would recall to your remembrance, and in honouring and praising 
such as these it becomes all of you to join. 

Such were the exploits of those brave men who here lie buried; such 
were the exploits of those others also who, though unhappily deprived 
of burial, died like them in the service of their country; exploits many 
and great indeed, as has been related: but more and still greater yet 
remain untold; to enumerate all which many whole days and nights 
would scarce suffice. It is the duty, therefore, of all and of every 
particular man to bear these things in mind, and as in battle to exhort 
the children of such fathers not to quit the rank, in which their 
ancestors have placed them, by a base and cowardly retreat. 
Accordingly, I myself, O ye sons of virtuous men, do now exhort you, 
and as long as I shall remain among you will never cease reminding and 
exhorting you, to use your utmost endeavours to become the best of 
men. But upon this occasion it is my duty to tell you what your 
fathers, when they were going to expose their lives for their country, 
commanded us to say to those whom they left behind, in case any 
accident should befall themselves. I will repeat to you what I heard 
from their own mouths, and what, if I may judge from the discourse 
they then held, they would now gladly say to you themselves, were it 
in their power. Imagine, therefore, you hear them speaking what I shall 
now relate. These were their words: O children! that ye are the sons of 
virtuous fathers 1s evident from our present circumstances. For having 
it in our option to live with dishonour, we have generously made it our 
choice to die, rather than bring ourselves and our posterity into disgrace, 
and reflect infamy back upon our parents and forefathers; persuaded as 
we were, that the life of one who dishonours his family is not worth 
living, and that such a man can have no friend either here upon earth 
among mankind, or among the gods hereafter in the realms beneath. It 
behoves you, therefore, to bear these our words in remembrance, to the 
end that all your undertakings may be accompanied with virtue; assuring 
yourselves that without virtue every acquisition, every pursuit, is base 
and infamous. For wealth can add no splendour to an unmanly mind. 
The riches of such an one are for others, not for himself. Neither are 
beauty, and strength of body, when joined with baseness and cowardice, 
to be deemed ornamental, but disgraceful: since if they make a man 
more conspicuous, they at the same time make the baseness of his soul 
conspicuous also. Science too, when separated from justice and the rest 
of the virtues, is not wisdom but cunning. Wherefore, in the first place, 
and in the last, and throughout the whole course of your lives, it is 
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incumbent upon you to labour with all your faculties to surpass us and 
your progenitors in glory. Otherwise be assured that, in this contest of 
virtue, if we remain victorious, the victory will cover us with confusion, 
which, on the contrary, if obtained by you, will make us happy. The 
most effectual way for you to surpass us, and obtain this victory, is so 
to order your conduct, as neither to abuse nor waste the glory left you 
by your ancestors. For can any thing be more ignominious for a man, 
who would be thought something, than to receive honour, not from his 
own merit, but from the reputation of his forefathers. Hereditary 
honour is indeed a beautiful and magnificent treasury. But to enjoy a 
treasury of riches and honours, and, for want of a proper supply of 
wealth and glory of your own, not to be able to transmit it to your 
posterity, is infamous and unmanly. If you endeavour after these things, 
you will be welcome to us and we to you, whenever your respective 
fates shall conduct you to us in the world below: but if you disregard 
them and become profligate, not one of us shall be willing to receive 
you. Thus much be spoken to our children: but to our fathers and 
mothers, if any of them should survive us, and it should be thought 
necessary to administer comfort to them, say, that it is their duty 
patiently to bear misfortunes, whenever they happen, and not give 
themselves up to grief: otherwise they will never be without sorrow; for 
the ordinary occurrences of life will afford sufficient matter for 
affliction. They should seek to heal and mitigate their troubles in the 
remembrance, that as to the most considerable point the gods have heard 
their prayers. For they did not pray that their children might be 
immortal, but virtuous and renowned. And this, the greatest of all 
blessings, they have obtained. It is not easy for mortal man to have 
every thing happen according to his wishes in this life. Besides, by 
bearing their misfortunes with resolution and fortitude, they will gain 
the opinion of being the genuine parents of magnanimous children, and 
of being themselves men of courage and magnanimity; whereas by 
sinking under their sorrows, they will raise a suspicion of their not 
being our fathers, or those who shall praise us will be thought to have 
spoken falsely; neither of which things ought to come to pass. They ` 
themselves rather should bear chief testimony to our praise, showing by 
their actions that they are indeed men and the fathers of men. The old 
proverb, "Not too much of any thing," seems to be well said, and in fact 
it is so. For he who has within himself all that is necessary to 
happiness, or nearly so, and who does not so depend upon other men, 
as to have himself and his affairs in a perpetual fluctuation, according to 
their good or ill conduct, he, I say, is best provided for this life; he is 


moderate, he is prudent, he is brave; and he, upon all occasions, whether 
he obtains or loses an estate or children, will pay the greatest regard to 
this proverb: for placing all his confidence in himself, he will neither be 


too much elevated with joy, nor depressed with sorrow. Such men we 
should think worthy to be our fathers; such we wish them to be, and 
such we affirm they are; such likewise are we now proved to be, by 


neither murmuring nor trembling at death, though we were to meet it 
this instant. And this same state of mind do we recommend to our 
fathers and our mothers; entreating them to make use of such sentiments 
as these through the remaining part of their lives; and to be persuaded 
that they will do us the greatest pleasure by not weeping and lamenting 
for us; that if the dead have any knowledge of what passes among the 
living, their afflicting themselves, and bearing their misfortunes heavily, 
will be very unacceptable to us; whereas, on the contrary, by bearing 
their afflictions lightly, and with moderation, they will be most pleasing 
to us. Our lives and actions are now going to have an end; but such an 
end as among men is deemed most glorious, and which therefore ought 
rather to be graced with honour than sullied with lamentations. By 
taking care of our wives and children; by educating the latter, and 
turning themselves and their minds wholly to such-like employments, 
they will the more readily forget their misfortunes, and lead a life more 
exemplary, more agreeable to reason, and more acceptable to us. Let 
this suffice to be spoken on our part to our relations and friends. To 


the commonwealth we recommend the care of our parents and children; 
beseeching her to give these an honourable education, and to cherish 
those in their old age, in a manner worthy of them: but we are sensible 
that without this recommendation, all proper care will be taken of 


both." 

These things, O ye children, and ye parents of the deceased, have they 
given me in charge to say to you on their part; and I have most 
willingly, and to the best of my power, executed their commands. On 
my own part and for their sakes I beseech you, ye sons! to imitate your 
fathers: you fathers, to take comfort for the loss of these your sons; 
assuring yourselves, that both in our public and private capacities, we 
will take care of you, and cherish your old age, as the respective duties 
and relations of every one of us may require. You yourselves well know 
what provisions the commonwealth has made; that by express laws she 
has ordered care to be taken of the children and parents of those who 
die in battle; and has given it in charge to the chief magistrate, to take 
them, above all others, into his particular protection; that the latter may 
be guarded from all injuries, and the former not be sensible of their 
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orphan state, nor feel the want of a father; whose place the 
commonwealth supplies, by assisting in the care of their education while 
they are children, and when they are grown up to manhood, dismissing 
them to their several vocations with an honourable present of a 
complete suit of armour. And this she does, not only with a view of 
intimating to them, and reminding them of the occupations of their 
fathers, by presenting them with those implements of valour which their 
fathers had so gloriously employed; but also that being arrived to the 
full strength, and furnished with the armour of a man, when they first 
go to take possession of their household gods, they may set out with a 
good omen. Moreover, she fails not from time to time to pay these 
anniversary honours to the deceased; taking upon her to perform in 
general, with regard to them, whatever is due to each from their 
respective relations; and to complete all, by exhibiting games of different 
kinds, equestrian and gymnastic, musical and poetical, she effectually 
supplies the office of sons and heirs to fathers; of fathers to sons; and 
that of guardians and protectors to their parents and kindred: 
discharping at all times all and every part of the duties that belong to all. 
Learn, therefore, by reflecting upon these things, to bear your afflictions 
with more patience; for by so doing you will act the most friendly part 
as well to the dead as to the living, and be better able to give and receive 
comfort, to cherish and assist each other. And now, having jointly paid 
the tribute of your sorrow to the deceased, as the law directs, you may 
all depart. 

This, Menexenus, is the speech’ of Aspasia the Milesian. 

MEN. By Jupiter, Socrates, you say that Aspasia is blessed, if being a 
woman she can make such speeches as these. 

Soc. If you doubt it, come along with me, and you shall hear her 
herself. 

MEN. I have often been in her company, and know what she is. 

Soc. Well then, do you not admire her, and are you not obliged to 
her for this Oration? 

MEN. I am greatly obliged, Socrates, either to her or to him, whoever 
was the author of it, but more particularly to you, who have repeated : 
it to me. 

SOc. Very well: but remember not to speak of it, that I may hereafter 
be at liberty to communicate to you some more of her fine political 
discourses. 

MEN. You may depend upon my not betraying you. Do you only 
relate them. 

soc. I will not fail. 


Additional Notes 


to the 


MENEXENUS 


1 (See page 385, line 235e) Aspasia, the lady to whom Socrates gives the 
honour of the ensuing Oration, as well as of that spoken formerly by Pericles 
on the like occasion, was born at Miletus, and was indeed in great favour with 
Pericles, as may be seen in Plutarch. What is here said of her having instructed 
Pericles, and many other good orators besides Socrates, in rhetoric, whether 
strictly true or not, shows at least that she had as great a reputation for wit as 
for beauty. But it appears from this passage that rhetoric, which is the art of 
composition, was not, in the opinion of the Athenians, alone sufficient to make 
a complete orator: music, which, as far as it relates to oratory, and whenever 
it is put in contradistinction to rhetoric (as in this passage) can only mean an 
harmonious pronunciation, or a melodious modulation of the voice; music, I 
say, in the sense now mentioned, was likewise deemed a science necessary to 
be learnt by all who intended to speak in public. And hence I am confirmed 
in an opinion, which I have entertained many years, and in which I find I am 
not single, viz. that accents were originally musical notes set over words to 
direct the several tones and inflections of the voice requisite to give the whole 
sentence its proper harmony and cadence. The names of the Greek accents, 
ofuc, Bapuc, reptaomwpevoc, acute, grave and circumflex, speak their musical 
Origin, and correspond exactly to three terms made use of in our modern 
music, namely, sharp, flat, and a grave, called the turn, consisting, like the 
circumflex, of a sharp and a flat note. I shall not here enter into the question 
concerning the antiquity of accents, which many learned men take to be of 
modern invention; though if they were used for musical marks, as I am 
persuaded they were, they were probably as ancient as the application of that 
science, from whence they were borrowed to form a right pronunciation and 
harmonious cadence, which was as ancient at least as the time of Plato. It is 
no wonder, however, that many old manuscripts and inscriptions are found 
without accents: as they were intended solely for the instruction of those who 
were desirous of reading and speaking properly, they were in all likelihood 
made use of only by masters of music in the lessons which they gave their 
scholars upon pronunciation. Neither is it surprising that the ancient Greeks 
should descend to such minute niceties in forming their orators, when it 1s 
considered that oratory, from its great use and importance in their public 
assemblies, was in the highest esteem among them, and carried by them to its 
utmost perfection. 
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From what has been said I am induced to beg leave to observe, that from not 
understanding or not attending to the original and right use of accents in the 
Greek, however transmitted down to these times, has arisen one of the grossest 
perversions and abuses that ignorance or barbarism itself could possibly have 
introduced into any language; and that is, reading by accent, as it is called, and 
practised in most of the schools (Eton excepted), and in the universities of this 
kingdom, not to say of all Europe. For by this method of reading, in which 
no regard is paid to the long or short vowels or dipthongs, the natural quantity 
of the words is overturned; and the poets, who never wrote, and indeed are 
never read, and can never be read by accent, must be supposed to have 
measured the language by a rule different from that followed by the writers and 
speakers in prose, that is, all the rest of their countrymen; which indeed is an 
absurdity too great to be supposed; and therefore I imagine it will not be 
pretended that the ancient Greeks spoke by accent. If this there be an 
absurdity too great to be charged upon the ancient Greeks, why should it be 
imposed upon those who now study that language, and who, by this method, 
are obliged, when they read poetry, to neglect the accent, and when they read 
prose to disregard the quantity; which is to make two languages of one? Much 
more might be said against this preposterous usage of accents, which seems to 
me to have arisen at first from the ignorance and idleness of school-masters, 
who not knowing the true quantity of the words, and not caring to acquaint 
themselves with it, took the short and easy way of directing themselves and 
their scholars by those marks which they saw placed over certain syllables. 
These they took for their guides in reading prose, though in poetry, as has been 
said, they were necessitated to observe a different rule, viz. the measure of the 
verse where known, as that of hexameters, iambics, anapæsts, etc.; but in the 
great variety of measures made use of by Pindar, and the dramatic writers, they 
were still at a loss, and therefore in reading those odes, were obliged to have 
recourse to accents, to the utter subversion of all quantity and harmony. If it 
should be thought worth the while to correct this illiterate abuse in our schools 
and seminaries of learning, it may be proper either to print such books as are 
put into the hands of young beginners without accents, or to substitute in their 
stead such marks as may serve to show the quantity of the several syllables: to 
which end I would recommend to all future compilers of lexicons and 
grammars, to mark, after the example of many Latin lexicographers, the 
quantities of all the syllables: many of which are reducible to general rules, and . 
others may be discovered and ascertained by careful comparing the 
correspondent measures of the strophe, antistrophe, epode, etc. in the Greek 
ode. - W. 


2 (See page 398, line 249d) This Oration, which Plato (either from 
undervaluing his own performance, or with a view of abating the too great 
esteem which the Athenians entertained for their orators, whom he rallies very 
finely in the beginning of the dialogue) hath here given to Aspasia the Milesian, 


was however held in such estimation at Athens, that, as Tully informs us, it 
was ordered to be repeated every year, on the day appointed for the 
commemoration of those who had been slain in battle: a plain evidence of the 
preference which the Athenians gave to this Oration of Plato before all others 
spoken on the same occasion, though some of them were composed by their 
greatest orators, as Pericles, Lysias, Hyperides, and Demosthenes. Those of 
Hyperides and Demosthenes are not now extant. That ascribed to Pericles by 
Thucydides, and preserved in his History, was most probably written by that 
historian. Lysias’s Oration is yet remaining. We have therefore but one 
genuine oration of any of these orators, upon the subject, with which we can 
compare this Oration of Plato; to whom I shall not scruple to give the 
advantage upon the comparison. For the rest, we have the decision of the 
Athenians, who were acquainted with all the others, in favour of Plato; and in 
their judgment, I think, we may safely acquiesce. - W. 


THE 
CLITOPHO 


EXHORTATORY DIALOGUE 


In this Dialogue, Clitopho, the son of Aristonymus, being asked by 
Socrates why he preferred Thrasymachus, answers, that though he had 
often heard excellent exhortations to virtue from Socrates, yet hitherto 
he had not been able to perceive in what virtue itself consisted, and in 
what manner he should happily proceed in the study of it. Hence, he 
adds, if Socrates either is ignorant of this, or is unwilling to teach it him, 
he may with great propriety betake himself to Thrasymachus, or to any 
other, for the sake of obtaining this knowledge. As the answer of 
Socrates to this complaint is not added, there is every reason to believe 


that this Dialogue is imperfect. 
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THE 
CLITOPHO 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES AND CLITOPHO 


Soc. A certain person lately informed me that Clitopho, the son of 
Aristonymus, conversing with Lysias, blamed the pursuits of Socrates, 
but praised immoderately the conversation of Thrasymachus. 

CLI. Whoever he was, Socrates, he has not accurately related to you 
my discourse with Lysias about you. For in some things I did not praise 
you, but in others I did. But since you evidently blame me, though you 
pretend to care nothing about this report, I will most willingly relate to 
you my conversation with Lysias, especially since we happen to be 
alone, that you may see I am not so ill disposed towards you as you 
might be induced to suppose. For now perhaps you have not rightly 
heard, and on that account are more exasperated with me than is proper. 
But if you will permit me to speak freely, I shall most cheerfully relate 
the affair to you. 

Soc. But it would be shameful, when you are willing to benefit me, 
that I should not suffer you. For it is evident that when I know in 
what respect I am better and worse, I shall pursue some things, and 
avoid others, to the utmost of my power. 

CLI. Hear then. For when I am with you, Socrates, I am often 
astonished on hearing you discourse, and you appear to me, compared 
with other men, to speak most beautifully, when reproving men, you 
exclaim like a god from a tragic machine, "Whither are you borne along? 
Of this you are ignorant, and your conduct 1s in no respect becoming. 
For all your attention 1s employed in the acquisition of wealth; but you 
neglect the children to whom you are to leave it, and are not at all 
anxious that they may know how to use it justly; not that they may 
acquire this knowledge, do you procure for them teachers of justice, if 
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justice can be taught,’ and who may sufficiently exercise them in ıt, if 
it is to be obtained by meditation and exercise. Nor yet, prior to this, 
do you thus cultivate your own minds: but perceiving that you and your 
children have sufficiently learnt grammar, music, and gymnastic (which 
you consider as the perfect discipline of virtue), though afterwards you 
are no less depraved with respect to riches than before, yet you do not 
despise the present mode of education, nor inquire after those who 
might liberate you from this unskilful and inelegant condition of life. 
Though through this confusion and indolence, and not through the 
discordant motion of the foot to the lyre, brother rises against brother, 
and city against city, immoderately and unharmoniously; and warring 
on each other, both do and suffer all that is lawless and dire. But you 
say, that those who are unjust, are unjust voluntarily, and not through 
want of discipline, not through ignorance; and again, you dare to assert 
that injustice is base, and odious to divinity. How then can any one 
voluntarily choose this which is so great an evil. It is chosen by him, 
you say, who is vanquished by pleasure. Is not this therefore 
involuntary, since to vanquish is voluntary? So that reason perfectly 
convinces us, that to act unjustly is involuntary. Every man, therefore, 
privately, and all cities publicly, ought to pay more attention to justice 
than at present." 

When therefore, Socrates, I hear you perpetually asserting these things, 
I am very much delighted, and praise you in a wonderful manner. This 
is likewise the case with me, when you say as follows: That those who 
cultivate their bodies, but neglect their soul, pay attention to that which 
is naturally in a state of subjection, but neglect that which governs. 
Likewise, when you assert that it is better for him who does not know 
how to use a thing to dismiss the consideration of its utility. And that 
for him who does not know how to use his eyes, ears, and his whole 
body, it 1s better neither to hear, nor see, nor to use his body in any 
respect, than to use it. In a similar manner too, with respect to art. For 
it is evident, as you say, that he who does not know how to use his own 
lyre, will not know how to use that of his neighbour. Nor will he who 
is ignorant of the use of any other instrument or possession belonging ` 
to another, know how to use that which belongs to himself. And, in 
the last place, you beautifully add, that for him who does not know 
how to use his soul, it is better to be at rest with respect to his soul, and 
not to live, than to live and act from himself. But if there is any 
necessity for such a one to live, that it is better for him to lead the life 


' Cf. the Meno 70a ff; and the Euthydemus 282b ff. 
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of a slave, than of one free born. This however is to deliver the helm 
of the dianoétic part as of a ship to another, who has learnt how to 
govern men; viz. who has learnt what you, Socrates, have often called 
the political science; and which is likewise judicial and justice. To these, 
and many other all-beautiful sentences, in which you assert that virtue! 
can be taught, and that a man ought above all things to pay attention to 
himself, I have never at any time been adverse, nor do I think that I 
ever shall be. For I think that these assertions are most exhortatory and 


useful, and vehemently excite us, as if we were asleep. I have attended, 
therefore, as one who is to hear what follows, and I have asked, not 


you, in the first place, Socrates, but your equals in age, those who have 
the same desires with you, or your companions, or in whatever manner 
it may be proper to call those that are thus disposed towards you. For 
among these I have first of all asked those that are most esteemed by 
you, what will be the discourse after this, and proposing to them to 


dispute after your manner, I have said to them, O best of men, how are 
we to receive the present exhortation of Socrates to virtue? Are we to 
receive it as nothing more than an exhortation, and not apply it to 
practice? But this will be our employment through the whole of life, to 
exhort those who are not yet incited. Or is it requisite, after this, that 
we should ask Socrates and each other, since we confess this conduct 
should be adopted, what is next to be done? How ought we to begin 
respecting the discipline of justice? For just as if some one should 
exhort us to pay attention to the body, who like boys do not in any 
respect perceive that the care of the body is gymnastic and medicinal, 
and should afterwards reproach us by saying, that we paid every 
attention to wheat and barley, and such other things as we labour to 


obtain for the sake of the body, but that we search after no art nor 
device, by which the body may be rendered in the best condition, 


though there is such an art, - should any one thus reproach us, might 
not we ask him, Do you say there are such arts as these? perhaps he 
would say that there are, and that these are the gymnastic and medicinal 
arts. After the same manner, let some one now inform us what that art 
is which we consider as conversant with the virtue of the soul. But he 
who appears to be most robust in answering such questions as these, will 
say, This art which you have heard Socrates mention, is no other than 
justice. To this I reply, You should not only tell me the name of the 
art, but thus explain the art itself. Medicine is said to be a certain art. 
But by this, two things are effected: for physicians are always formed by 


t See the Meno, for the manner in which this is to be understood. 
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physicians; and health is produced by medicine. But one of these ts no 
longer art, but the work of the medicinal art teaching and acquired; and 
this work we denominate health. After a similar manner, two things are 
effected by the tectonic art, viz. an edifice, and the tectonic art, one of 
which is a work, and the other a document. Thus too, with respect to 
justice, one of its effects is to make men just, in the same manner as 
each of the above-mentioned arts makes artists; but what shall we say 
the other is, which a just man is able to accomplish for us? One person 
will, I think, answer us, that it is the profitable; another, that it is the 
becoming; another, that it is the useful; and another, that it is the 
convenient. But I in answering to this have objected, that these very 
names are to be found in each of the arts, viz. to act rightly, 
conveniently, profitably, and the like. But that to which all these tend, 
is the peculiarity of each art. Thus, in the tectonic art, the right, the 
beautiful, and the becoming, tend to this, that wooden furniture may be 
aptly made, which is not art, but the work of art. In like manner, let 
some one answer me, respecting the work of justice. Lastly, one of your 
associates, Socrates, who appeared to speak most elegantly, answered me 
that the peculiar work of justice is this, which is not effected by any 
other science, viz. to produce friendship in cities." But he being again 
interrogated, replied, that friendship was a good thing, and by no means 
evil: and being asked respecting the friendship of boys and wild beasts, 
as we denominate the attachments of these, he would not admit that 
such attachments should be called friendships, because they more 
frequently happen to be noxious than good. He likewise said, that they 
were falsely called friendships, but that real and true friendship was most 
clearly concord. But being asked whether he called concord agreement 
in opinion,’ or science, he despised the former, because there is a 
necessity that there should be many and noxious agreements in opinion 
among men; but he had granted that friendship was a thing perfectly 
good, and the work of justice. So that he said, concord was the same 
with science, and not with opinion. But when we were at this part of 
our discourse, those who were present, doubting the truth of these 

assertions, called to him, and said, that the discourse revolved to what _ 
was at first advanced. They likewise affirmed that the medicinal art in 
a certain concord; that this is the case with all the other arts; and that 
they are able to declare what the subject is with which they are 


t Cf The Republic 351d ff. 


+ Ibid. 433c. 


conversant. But with respect to that which 1s called by you justice, or 
concord, we know not whither it tends, and it is not manifest what is 
its work. 

Concerning these things, Socrates, I have at length asked you; and you 
tell me that the work of justice is to injure our enemies, and benefit our 
friends. But afterwards it appeared to you, that the just man will never 
injure any one, but will act to the advantage of every one in all things. 
These things have been the subject of discussion, not once, nor twice 
only; but having assiduously attended you, Socrates, for a long time, I 
became at length weary; thinking, indeed, that you, in the most 
excellent manner of all men, exhorted to the study of virtue, but that 
one of these two things must take place, either that you are able to 
effect thus much alone, but nothing further, which may happen to be 
the case respecting any other art; as for instance, he who is not a pilot 
may endeavour to praise the pilot’s art, as a thing most worthy the 
attention of mankind; and in a similar manner with respect to the other 
arts. This may perhaps apply to you concerning justice, viz. that you 
have not a greater knowledge than others of its nature, because you 
praise it in a beautiful manner. However, I do not think that this is the 
case. But as I said, one of these two things must take place, either that 
you do not know what justice 1s, or that you are unwilling to impart 
this knowledge to me. On this account, I think I shall betake myself to 
Thrasymachus, and wherever else I am able, in order that I may be 
liberated from my doubts. Not indeed, that I should apply to any one 
else, if you were willing to finish your exhortatory discourses to me, I 
mean, if, as you have exhorted me to that care of the body which 
belongs to gymnastic, and which it is not proper to neglect, you would 
unfold to me, after an exhortation of this kind, what the nature is of my 
body, and what the attention which it requires. Let this be done at 
present. Take it for granted, that Clitopho acknowledges it to be 
ridiculous, to pay attention to other things, and in the mean time 
neglect the soul, for the sake of which we labour in other things; and 
suppose me to admit every thing else which is consequent to this, and 
which we have now discussed. I request you not to act in any respect 
otherwise, that I may not be obliged hereafter, as at present, partly to 
praise and partly to blame you before Lysias and others. For I say, 
Socrates, that you are inestimably valuable to the man who 1s not yet 
exhorted; but that to him who has been exhorted, you are nearly an 
impediment; since you prevent him from becoming happy, by arriving 
at the end of virtue. 


CONCERNING 


POETRY 
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INTRODUCTION 


The general subject, says Mr Sydenham, of this Dialogue, is Poetry; 
but various titles are found prefixed to the copies of it, assigned 
probably by the ancients. Some style it a Dialogue "concerning the 
Iliad:" while others, aiming to open the subject more fully and 
distinctly, entitle it, "Of the interpretation of the Poets:" and others 
again, with intention to express the design or scope of it in the title, 
have invented this, "Concerning the Mark or Characteristic of a Poet." 
But none of these titles, or inscriptions, will be found adequate or 
proper. The first’ is too partial and deficient. For the Dialogue, now 
before us, concerns the Odyssey as much as the Iliad, and many other 
poets no less than Homer. As to the next title, the Interpretation or 
Exposition of the Poets, is but an occasional or accessory subject, 
introduced only for the sake of some other, which is the principal. The 
last title is erroneous, and mistakes the main drift and end of this 
Dialogue, which is by no means so slight or unimportant, as merely to 
show that enthusiasm,’ or the poetic fury, is characteristic of a true 


' "Concerning the Jliad.” This however appears to be the most ancient, being the 
only one found in Laertius; and the others being too precise and particular to be of an 
earlier date. For the titles of all the prosaic works of the ancients, whether dialogues, 
dissertations, or methodical treatises, written before the age of Plutarch, were as general 
and as concise as possible, expressing the subject usually in one word. The title that we 
have chosen appears not indeed in any of the copies of this Dialogue; but perhaps may 
be supported by the authority of Clemens of Alexandria, a writer little later than 
Laertius. For citing a passage out of the Jo, he has these words, wept pe» wotnrixns 
Marw» - ypader. Stromat. |. vi, near the end. Though it must be owned not 
absolutely clear, whether he means it as the known title of the Dialogue, or as the 
subject only of the passage here quoted. - S. 


t Yet only in this light was the Jo considered by Ficinus, as appears from his 
Commentary on this Dialogue. And his representations of it have been blindly followed 
by all who have since his time written concerning it, as Janus Cormarius in his seventh 
Eclogue, Serranus in his Argument of the Zo, and Franciscus Patritius in his Dissertation 
de Ordine Dialogorum. Nor must we conceal from our readers the opposite opinion 
of a very ingenious friend, who supposes Plato to have no other view in this Dialogue, 
than to expose Io to ridicule, and to convince him of his own ignorance. Whatever, 
therefore, is said, on the subject of enthusiasm in poetry, appears to him wholly ironical, 
and Socrates to be absolutely in jest, throughout the Dialogue. To this conjecture we 
shall only say, in the words of Horace, which a reader of Plato ought always to have in 
mind, [continued, over] 
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poet; but makes a part of the grand design of Plato in all his writings, 
that is, the teaching of true wisdom: in order to which, every kind of 
wisdom, falsely so called, commonly taught in the age when he lived, 
was to be unlearnt. The teachers, or leaders of popular opinion, among 
the Grecians of those days, were the sophists, the rhetoricians, and the 
poets; or rather, instead of these last, their ignorant and false 
interpreters. Men of liberal education were misled principally by the 
first of these: the second sort were the seducers of the populace, to 
whose passions the force of rhetoric chiefly is applied in 
commonwealths: but the minds of people’ of all ranks received a bad 
impression from those of the last-mentioned kind. To prevent the ill 
influence of these, is the immediate design of the Jo; and the way which 
the philosopher takes to lessen the credit of their poems 1s not by calling 
in question the inspiration of the poet, or the divinity of the Muse. Far 
from attempting this, he establishes the received hypothesis, for the 


[footnote continued from previous page] 
.... Ridentem dicere Verum 
Quid vetat... ? 


What hinders, but that serious truths be spoke 
In humour gay, with pleasantry and joke? 


As to the other opinion, that which is generally received, we contend not that it has no 
foundation, nor even at all dispute the truth of it; but deny only the importance of that 
truth to the /o. For though the immediate and direct end of Plato, in this Dialogue, was 
to prove that the wisdom, which appears in the writings of the elder poets, especially 
in those of Homer, was not owing to science: yet another thing, which he had obliquely 
in his view, was the intimating to his readers, to what cause positively it was owing that 
so many profound truths were contained in those ancient poems. The cause assigned 
by the philosopher is some universal and divine principle, operating in various ways: 
partly acting only occasionally, in which respect he terms it, agreeably to the language 
of those days, the inspiration of the muse; and partly with a continual and constant 
energy, being a divine genius, but limited, and confined to certain subjects, operating 
differently in different persons; though in Homer, most of all men, exerting its full 
force, and the most according to its own nature, that is, universal and divine. - S. 


' As soon as boys had been taught letters, they were introduced to the reading of 
the poets; their minds were charged with the memory of shorter poems, and of many 
passages from the longer; and they had masters appointed to explain, criticise, and 
comment upon what they had learnt. From the poets consequently did the youth 
imbibe principles of manners, and general opinions of things: their odes were as 
commonly sung as ballads among us; and their verses were cited, not only to grace 
conversation, but even to add weight to grave discourses. Justly therefore does Aristides 
the orator call them xowvovc rwv EXAnrwr rpodeanc kai dtdaoxadouc, “the common 
tutors and teachers of all Greece.” Aristid. tom. ui, p. 22, ed. Canter. - S. 
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foundation of his argument against the authority of their doctrine: 
inferring, from their inability to write without the impulse of the Muse, 
that they had no real knowledge of what they taught: whereas the 
principles of science, as he tells us in the Philebus descended into 
the mind of man immediately from heaven; or, as he expresses it in the 
Epinomis,°’*9""! from God himself, without the intervention of any 
lower divinity. The true philosopher, therefore, who attends to this 
higher inspiration, he alone possessing that divinest science, the science 
of those principles, is able to teach in a scientific way. But Plato, of all 
the polite writers among the ancients the most polite, makes not his 
attack upon the poets themselves directly: for, as the disaffected to any 
government, so long as they retain their respect for it, strike at the 
sovereigns only in the persons of their ministers; in the same respectful 
manner does the courtly Plato seem to spare those sacred persons, the 
anointed of the Muses, making free with the rhapsodists only, their 
interpreters. This he does in the person of Io, one of that number, who 
professed to interpret the sense of Homer; proving out of his own 
mouth, that he had no true knowledge of those matters, which he 
pretended to explain; and insinuating at the same time, that the poet no 
less wanted true knowledge in those very things, though the subjects of 
his own poem. For every thing that he says of the rhapsodists and of 
rhapsody, holds equally true of poets,’ and of poetry. The pursuit of 
this argument naturally leads to a twofold inquiry: one head or article 
of which regards the sciences, the other concerns the arts. By this 
partition does Plato divide his Jo; throwing, however, here, as he does 
every where else, a graceful veil over his art of composition, and the 


t This appears to have been so understood by the poets themselves of those days. 
For what other provocation Socrates could have given them than by some such talk as 
Plato in this Dialogue puts into his mouth is not easy to conceive. The enemies that 
Socrates had made himself by his freedom of speech, as we are informed by himself in 
his Apology, reported to us by Plato, were of three sorts; the politicians, the rhetoricians, 
and the poets. That the former sort resented his exposing their conceited ignorance, and 
vain pretensions to political science, 1s told us by Laertius, b. u, and is indeed 
abundantly evident from Plato’s Meno. That Socrates treated the rhetoricians in the 
same manner, will appear very sufficiently in the Gorgias. Is it not then highly 
probable, that the resentment of the poets was raised against him by the same means; 
and that they well understood his attack upon the rhapsodists, a set of men too 
inconsiderable for any part of his principal notice to be intended against themselves? 
We should add to this argument the authority of Athenzus, were it of any weight in 
what regards Plato. For he gives this as one instance of Plato’s envious and malignant 
spirit, which his own malignity against the divine philosopher attributes to him, that in 
his Jo he vilifies and abuses the poets. See Athen. Deipnosoph. I. xi, p. 506. - S. 
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method with which he frames his dialogues; in order to give them the 
appearance of familiarity and ease, so becoming that kind of writing: in 
the same manner as he always takes care to conceal their scope or 
design; that, opening itself unexpectedly at last, it may strike the mind 
with greater efficacy. Upon the article of science, Plato represents the 
poets writing through the inspiration of the Muses, of all things, 
whether human or divine; of morals, politics, and military affairs; of 
history, and antiquities; of meteorology, and astronomy; in fine, of the 
whole universe; yet without any intimate acquaintance with the nature 
of those things, and without having had any other than a superficial 
view. Under the other article, that of art, Plato shows that the poets 
describe, and in description imitate, the operation and performances of 
many of the arts, though in the principles of those arts uninstructed and 
ignorant; as having skill in one art only, that, through which they so 
describe and imitate, the art of poetry: while every other artist hath skill 
in some one other, his own proper, art; and to the true philosopher, as 
he tells us in his Dialogue called the Politician, belongs the knowledge 
of that art, in which are comprehended the principles of all the rest. 
Hence it follows, that of such poetical subjects as have any relation to 
the arts, whether military or peaceful, whether imperatorial, liberal, or 
mechanical, the knowing in each art are respectively the only proper 
judges. Such is the design, and such the order of this Dialogue. As to 
its kind, it is numbered by the ancients among the peirastic: but 
according to the scheme proposed in our synopsis, the outward form or 
character of it is purely dramatic: and the genius of it ts seen in this, that 
the argumentation is only probable; and in this, also, that the conclusion 
leaves the rhapsodist Io perplexed and silenced, bringing off Socrates in 
modest triumph over the embarrassment of his half yielding adversary.‘ 


See what has been already observed concerning the 70, in the note [p. 566, TTS 
vol. IX] on the tenth book of the Republic, in which we have given, from Proclus, a 
copious and admirable account of the different species of poetry, and the nature of 


poetic fury. - T. 
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THE 
IO 


persons of the dialogue 
SOCRATES AND IO 


SCENE - ATHENS! 


Soc. Joy be with Io.’ Whence come you now? what; do you come 
directly from home, from Ephesus? 

Io. Not so, Socrates, I assure you; but from Epidaurus, from the 
feasts of AEsculapius.$ 

Soc. The people of Epidaurus, I think, upon this occasion, propose 
a trial of skill among the rhapsodists,’ in honour of the god. Do they 
not? 

lo. They do; and a trial of skill in every other branch of the Muse’s 
art. 
Soc. Well; you, I presume, were one of the competitors: What 
success had you? 

Io. We came off, O Socrates, with the chief prize. 

Soc. You say well: now then let us prepare to win the conquest in 
the Panathenza.' 

lo. That we shall accomplish too, if fortune favour us. 


t To wish joy, was the usual salutation of the ancient Greek, when they met or 
parted: as ours is, to hope or wish health; and expression of our courtesy, derived to us 
from the old Romans. - S. 


t In this city was a temple of Aésculapms, much celebrated for his immediate 
presence. An annual festival was here likewise held in honour to that god. - S. 


$S Ex rw» Aoxdexteuwwy. Ficinus seems to think, this means the worshippers of 
Aesculapius. Bembo translates it "da Figliuoli di Esculapio," an appellation given only to 
physicians. Serranus interprets it in the same sense that we do, and that this is the true 
one, appears from Jul. Pollux, Onamast. 1, 1, c. 13. - S. 
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Soc. Often have I envied you rhapsodists, Io, the great advantages of 
your profession. For to be always well dressed, and to make the 
handsomest appearance possible, as becomes a man, no doubt, who 
speaks in public; to be conversant, besides, in the works of many 
excellent poets, especially in those of Homer, the best and most divine 
of them all; and to learn, not merely his verses, but his meaning, as it 
is necessary you should; these are advantages highly to be envied. For 
a man could never be a good rhapsodist unless he understood what he 
recited: because it is the business of a rhapsodist to explain to his 
audience the sense and meaning of the poet; but that it 1s impossible to 
perform well, without a knowledge of those things,® concerning which 
the poet writes. Now all this certainly merits a high degree of 
admiration. 

IO. You are in the right, Socrates. And the learning this I have made 
my principal business. It has given me indeed more trouble than any 
other branch of my profession. I presume therefore there is now no 
man living, who disserts upon Homer so well as myself: nay, that none 
of those celebrated persons, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotus the 
Thasian, Glauco,’ nor any other, whether ancient or modern, was ever 
able to show in the verses of that poet so many and so fine sentiments? 
as I can do. 

Soc. I am glad, Io, to hear you say so: for I am persuaded you will 
not be so ill-natured as to refute the exhibiting before me your abilities 
in this way. 

IO. My illustrations of Homer are indeed, Socrates, well worth your 
attention. For they are such as, I think, entitle me to receive from the 
admirers’ of that poet the crown of gold.‘ 

Soc. I shall find an opportunity of hearing you descant on this subject 
some other time. For the present, I desire only to be informed of this; 
whether you are so greater a master in explaining Homer alone, or 
whether you shine no less in illustrating Hesiod and Archilochus.” 

Io. By no means: for I own my powers confined to the illustrating 
Homer. To execute this well, is merit enough, I think, for one man. 


' This means not the crown, before mentioned, to have been worn by the 


rhapsodist at the time of their rehearsal: for so his boast would amount to no more than 
the pronouncing himself worthy of his profession; a speech too little arrogant for the 
character of Io: but it means the prize, bestowed on the most excellent performer on this 
occasion. For that this was a crown of gold, may be seen in Meursius’s Panathenea, c. 
xxv. - S. 
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Soc. But in the writings of Homer and of Hesiod are there no 
passages in which their sentiments and thoughts agree? 

Io. There are, I believe, many passages of that kind. 

Soc. In these cases now, are you better able to explain the words of 
Homer, than those of Hesiod? 

Io. Equally well to be sure, Socrates, I can explain the words of both, 
where they agree. 

Soc. But how is it with you, where, in writing on the same subject, 
they differ? For instance, Homer and Hesiod both write of things that 

relate to divination. 
= Io. True. 

Soc. Well now; the passages in either of these poets, relating to 
divination; not only where he agrees with the other, but where he 
differs from him: who, think you, is capable of interpreting with most 
skill and judgment, yourself, or some able diviner? 

Io. An able diviner, I must own. 

SOC. But suppose you were a diviner, and were able to interpret 
rightly the similar places in both; would your abilities, do you imagine, 
fail you, when you came to interpret the places in either of them, where 
he differed from the other? 

Io. I should certainly in that case have equal skill to explain both of 
them. 

Soc. How comes it to pass then, that you interpret Homer in so 
masterly a manner, yet not Hesiod, or any other of the poets? Are the 
subjects of Homer’s writings any thing different from the subjects of 
other poems, taken all together? Are they not, in the first place, war 
and military affairs; then, the speeches and mutual discourse of all sorts 
of men, the good as well as the bad, whether they be private persons or 
public; the converse also of the gods one with another, and their 
intercourse with men; the celestial bodies, with the various phenomena 
of the sky and air; the state of souls departed, with the affairs of that 
lower world; the generation of the gods, with the descent and race of the 
heroes? Are not these the subjects’ of Homer’s poetry? 

IO. They are, Socrates, these very things. 


t As, in describing the shield of Achilles, Homer has presented us with a view of 
human life, and of the whole universe, in epitome; so Plato here finely sums up, in the 
concisest manner possible, those very things, as the subjects of the //iad and the Odyssey; 
giving us to behold in them a picture of all human affairs, whether in peace or war; of 
all nature, whether visible or invisible; of the divine causes of things; of heroic virtues 
among men, and the greatness of families in ancient days from thence arising. - S. 
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Soc. Well; and do not the rest of the Poets write of these very things? 


Io. They do, Socrates: but their poetry upon these subjects is nothing 
like the poetry of Homer. 

Soc. What then, ts it worse? 

IO. Much worse. 

Soc. The poetry of Homer, you say then, is better and more excellent 
than that of other poets. 

IO. Better indeed it is, and much more excellent, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Suppose now, my friend lo, out of several persons, all in their 
turns haranguing before an audience upon the nature of numbers, some 
one made a better speech than the rest; might not one of the auditors be 
capable of finding out that better speaker, and of giving him the 
preference due to him? 

Io. There might be such a one. 

Soc. Would not the same auditor, think you, be a judge of what was 
said by the worse speakers? or must he be a different person, who was 
a proper judge of these? 

Io. The same person, certainly. 

Soc. And would not a good arithmetician be such a person, thus 
equally able in both respects? 

Io. Without doubt. 

Soc. To put another case to you: suppose among many persons, 
severally differing upon food, what sorts of it were wholesome, there 
should be one who spoke better than the rest; would it belong, say you, 
to one of the hearers to distinguish accurately the better speaker, while 
it was necessary to look amongst the rest of the audience for a fit judge 
of the meaner speakers? or would the speeches of them all be examined 
judiciously, and their different merits and demerits be estimated justly 
by the same person? 

Io. By the same person, beyond all doubt. 

Soc. Of what character must this person be, who is thus qualified? 
What do you call him? 

Io. A physician. 

Soc. And do not you agree with me, that this holds true universally; 
and that in every case, where several men made discourses upon the 
same subject, the nature both of the good and of the bad discourses 
would be discerned by the same person? For if a man was no proper 
judge of the defects in the meaner performance, is it not evident that he 
would be incapable of comprehending the beauties of the more 
excellent? 
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Io. You are in the right. 

Soc. It belongs to the same person, therefore, to criticise with true 
judgment upon all of them. 

Io. No doubt. 

Soc. Did not you say that Homer, and the rest of the poets, for 
instance, Hesiod and Archilochus, write concerning the same things, 
though not in the same manner? the compositions of the one being 
excellent, you say, while those of the others are comparatively mean. 

Io. I said nothing more than what is true. 

Soc. If then you can distinguish and know the compositions which 
excel, must not you necessarily know those which fall short of that 
excellence? 

Io. I own it appears probable, from your argument. 

Soc. It follows therefore, my good friend, that in affirming Io to be 
equally capable of explaining Homer and every other poet, we should 
not miss the truth: since he acknowledges one and the same person to 
be an able judge of all such as write concerning the same things; 
admitting at the same time the subjects of almost all poetical writings to 
be the same. 

Io. What can possibly be then the reason, Socrates, that whenever | 
am present at an harangue upon any other poet, I pay not the least 
regard to it; nor am able to contribute to the entertainment, or to 
advance any thing upon the subject in my turn, worth the regard of 
others; but grow downright dull, and fall asleep: yet that as soon as any 
mention is made of Homer, immediately I am roused, am all attention, 
and with great facility find enough to say upon this subject? 

Soc. Itis not in the least difficult, my friend to guess the reason. For 
to every man it must be evident, that you are not capable of explatning 
Homer on the’ principles of art, or from real science. For if your 
ability was of this kind, depending upon your knowledge of any art, you 
would be as well able to explain every other poet: since the whole, of 
what they all write, 1s poetry; is it not? 

Io. It ts. 


t The Italian translator has strangely omitted this latter part of the sentence, though 
very material to the sense. 
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Soc. Well now; when a man comprehends any other art, the whole 
of it, is not his way of considering and criticising all the’ professors of 
that art, one and the same? and does not his judgment in every case 
depend on the same principles? Would you have me explain myself 
upon this point, Io? do you desire to know the meaning of my question? 

Io. By all means, Socrates. For I take great pleasure in hearing you 
wise men talk. 

Soc. I should be glad, Io, could that appellation be justly applied to 
me; but you are the wise men, you rhapsodists and the players," 
together with the poets, whose verses you recite to us. For my part, I 
speak nothing but the simple truth, as it becomes a mere private man to 
do. For the question, which I just now asked you, see how mean a 
matter it concerns, how common, and within the compass of every 
man’s reach to know, that which I called? one and the same way of 
criticising, when a man comprehends the whole of any art. To give an” 
instance of such comprehensive skill; painting is an art, to be 
comprehended as one kind of skill, whole and entire; 1s it not? 

Io. Its. 

Soc. Is there not a difference, in degree of merit, between the several 
professors of that art, whether you consider the ancients or the 
moderns? 

Io. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now then, do you know any man who 1s an able critic in the 
works of Polygnotus," the son of Aglaophon; and can show, with great 
judgment, which of his pieces he executed well, and which with less 
success; yet in the works of other painters hath no critical skill; and 
whenever their performances are brought upon the carpet to be 
examined and criticised, grows dull and falls asleep, or is unable to 
contribute his quota to the conversation: but as soon as occasion calls 
him to declare his judgment about Polygnotus, or any other particular 
painter whatever, immediately is roused, is all attention, and finds 
enough to say upon this subject? Know you any such man? 


t In the Greek we read rept aranowy Twy» Texvwy. But if Socrates does indeed, as 
he undertakes to do, explain the meaning of this sentence in what follows, his own 
explanation requires us to read wept axavTwy Twy TexviTwWY, or rather Texvexwr, this 
being the word always used by Plato to signify artists. The argument however would 
bear the reading with less alteration, wept araow» Twv TExvoouvwy, that is, all the 
performances in that art. Either way we are thus freed from the necessity, which 
Ficinus was under, from his retaining the common reading, to insert many words of his 
own, in order to preserve the justness of the reasoning, and make this passage agreeable 


to the sequel. - S. 
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Io. Really I do not. 

Soc. Well now; in the statuary’s art how is it? Did you ever see any 
man, who upon the works” of Dedalus, the son of Metion, or Epeius, 
son to Panopeus, or Theodorus the Samian, or any other single statuary, 
was able to display great judgment in showing the excellent 
performances of so great a master; yet with regard to the works of other 
statuaries, was at a loss, grew dull, and fell asleep, because he had 
nothing to say? 

Io. I confess I never saw such a man neither. 

Soc. Nor is it otherwise, I imagine, with regard to music, whether 
we consider wind-instruments,” or those of the string-kind; and these 
last, whether alone, or accompanied’ by the voice; so likewise in 
rhapsodical recitals; you never, I presume, saw a man, who was a greater 
master in criticising on Olympus, or on Thamyris, or on Orpheus, or 
on Phemius the rhapsodist of Ithaca; but as to Io the Ephesian, was at 
a loss what to say about him, and unable to give any account of Io’s 
good or bad performances. 

Io. I have nothing to oppose to what you say upon this point, 
Socrates: but of this I am conscious to myself, that upon Homer I dissert 
the best of all men, and do it with great ease. Nor is this my own 
opinion only; for all people agree, that my dissertations of this kind are 
excellent. But if the subject be any other of the poets, it is quite 
otherwise with me. Consider then what may be the meaning of this. 

Soc. I do consider, Io; and proceed to show you how it appears to 
me. That you are able to discourse well concerning Homer is not owing 
to any art of which you are master; nor do you explain or illustrate 
him, as I said before, upon the principles or from the rules of art; but 
from a divine power, acting upon you, and impelling you: a power 
resembling that which acts in the stone, called by Euripides the magnet, 
but known commonly by the name of the loadstone.” For this stone 
does not only attract iron rings, but imparts to those rings the power of 
doing that very thing which itself does, enabling them to attract other 
rings of iron. So that sometimes may be seen a very long series of iron 
rings, depending, as in a chain, one from another. But from that stone, 
at the head of them, 1s derived the virtue which operates in them all. 
In the same manner, the Muse, inspiring, moves men herself through her 
divine impulse. From these men, thus inspired, others,” catching the 
sacred power, form a chain of divine enthusiasts. For the best epic 


t The Greek here is xWapwéuax: which word Eustathius, in his commentary on the 
Iliad, b. u, v. 600 by a strange blunder, confounds with xapiow, and makes them both 


to have the same meaning. - S. 
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poets, and all such as excel in the composing of any kind of verses to be 
recited, frame not those their admirable poems from the rules of art;” 
but possessed by the Muse, they write from divine inspiration. Nor 1s 
it otherwise with the best lyric poets, and all other fine writers of verses 
to be sung. For the priests’ of Cybele perform not their dances, while 
they have the free use of their intellect; so these melody poets pen those 
beautiful songs of theirs only when they are out of their sober minds. 
But as soon as they proceed to give voice and motion to those songs, 
adding to their words the harmony of music and the measure of dance, 
they are immediately transported; and, possessed by some divine power, 
are like the priestesses of Bacchus,” who, full of the god, no longer draw 
water, but honey and milk” out of the springs and fountains; though 
unable to do any thing like it when they are sober. And in fact there 
passes in the souls of these poets that very thing which they pretend to 
do. For they assure us, that out of certain gardens and flowery vales 
belonging to the Muses, from fountains flowing there with honey, 
gathering the sweetness” of their songs, they bring it to us, like the bees; 
and in the same manner withal, flying. Nor do they tell us any untruth. 
For a poet is a thing light, and volatile, and sacred;* nor is he able to 
write poetry, till the Muse entering into him, he is transported out of 
himself, and has no longer the command of his intellect. But so long as 
a man continues in the possession of intellect, he is unable to sing either 
odes or oracles; to write any kind of poetry, or utter any sort of 
prophecy. Hence it is, that the poets say indeed many fine things, 
whatever their subject be; just as you do concerning Homer: but each 
is alone able to accomplish this through a divine destiny, on that subject 
to which he is impelled by the Muse; this poet in dithyrambic;’ that in 


' The rites of Cybele and of Bacchus, beyond those of any other deities, were 
performed in a spirit of enthusiasm: which exerted itself in extraordinary agitations of 
body. Accordingly, these two religious rites are sung of together, as equally 
enthusiastical, by the chorus between the first and second acts in the Bacche of 
Euripides. - S. 


* Bees were by the ancients held sacred, because fabled to have yielded their honey 
for a nourishment to the Cretan Jupiter in his infancy; (see Virgil’s fourth Georgic, v. 
150) and poets, because supposed to be under the influence of the Muse. - S. 


S The usual accuracy of Plato appears strongly in this passage. For the five species 
of poetry, here enumerated, were the most of any full of enthusiasm, of the vis poetica, 
and the os magnosonans; and appear ranked in their proper degrees of excellence in those 
respects; beginning with that, which was deemed, and indeed by its effects proved, to 
be the most highly rapturous. - S. 
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panegyric; one in chorus songs, another in epic verse, another in iambic. 
In the other kinds every one of them is mean, and makes no figure: and 
this, because they write not what is taught them by art, but what is 
suggested to them by some divine power, on whose influence they 
depend. For if it was their knowledge of the art which enabled them to 
write good poems upon one subject, they would be able to write poems 
equally good upon all other subjects. But for this reason it is, that the 
god, depriving them of the use of their intellect, employs them as his 
ministers, his oracle’ fingers, and divine prophets;* that when we hear 
them, we may know,’ it is not these men who deliver things so 
excellent; these, to whom intellect is not present; but the god himself 
speaking, and through these men publishing his mind to us. The 
greatest proof of that which I advance, is Tynnichus the Chalcidian; 
who never composed any other poem, worth the mention or 


t Near the seat of the oracle were certain poets employed, as the oracular response 
was delivered, to put it into metre. And because, in order to execute their office well, 
they ought to enter into the sense and spirit of those responses, they were piously 
presumed to be themselves inspired by the oracle. - S. 


t Plato in other places calleth the poets by this name; particularly in the second 
book of his Republic [364e, 366b], where his words are, ot Oew» mardeç romTar, ka 
Tpodnrar Tw» Oewr yeropervor, poets, born the children of the gods, and made afterward their 
prophets. And in the Second Alcibiades he calls Homer, by way of eminence, Oew» 
xpodntns, the prophet of the gods. - S. 


$S Thus Tully, who professedly imitated Plato; Deus inclusus corpore humano jam, 
non Cassandra, loquitur. Cic. de Divinat. lib. 1. - S. 
` The soul, when resigning herself to the inspiring influence of divinity, in 
consequence of energizing divinely, is no longer governed by intellect; and it may 
therefore he said, that intellect is then no longer present to her nature. Mr Sydenham, 
from not having penetrated the depths of ancient theology, has unhappily given, by his 
translation, an air of ridicule to this passage; and I am sorry to add, that this is not the 
only instance in which he has done the same, both in this and other dialogues. The 
original is oç vous wn rapeorv. The translation of Mr Sydenham, who are divested of 
common sense. - T. 
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remembrance, beside that Pzan,' which every body sings, of almost all 
odes* the most excellent, and as he himself tells us, 


Wholly a present from the Muse’s hands,” 
Some new invention of their own 


For in him does the god seem to give us a convincing evidence, so as to 
leave no room for doubt, that those beautiful poems are not human, nor 
the compositions of men; but divine, and the work of gods: and that 
poets are only interpreters of the gods,’ inspired and possessed, each of 
them by that particular deity who corresponds to the peculiar nature of 
the poet. This, the better to demonstrate to us, did the god purposely 
choose out a poet of the meanest kind, through whom to sing a melody 
of the noblest. Do not you think, Io, that I say what is true? 

IO. Indeed I do: for I feel as it were in my very soul,” Socrates, the 
truth of what you say. To me too such poets, as write finely, appear in 
their writings to be interpreters of the gods, in proportion to the kind 
and degree of those divine powers, allotted severally to each poet. 

Soc. Now you rhapsodists interpret in like manner the writings of 
the poets. Do you not? 

Io. So far you still say what is true. 

Soc. Do you not then become the interpreters of interpreters? 

IO. Very true. 

SOc. Mind now, Io, and tell me this; and think not to conceal any 
part of the truth, in answering to what I am going to ask. At those 
times, when you perform your rehearsals in the best manner, and strike 
your audience with uncommon force and efficacy; when you sing, for 
instance, of Ulysses, hastening to the entrance of his house, appearing 


' This was an ode or hymn in honour of Apollo, so called from one of the names 
or titles of that god: in the same manner, as the word Dithyrambic is derived from 
AvBvpapBoc, one of the names of Bacchus. - S. 


t Medwy. In peAn are included all poems, made to be sung; as emn, in the larger . 
sense of that word, comprehends all those made for recital. - S. 


S Hence probably was this title given to Orpheus, sacer, interpresque deorum, by 
Horace, Epist. ad Pison. v. 391. - S. 


` In this sense it is, that the poets are a little before styled the ministers of the gods, 
as serving them in the conveying their mind and will to mortals. In the same sense the 
rhapsodists are called, in the second book of the Republic, xoinrwy urnperou, the 
ministers of the poets. - S. 


in his own proper person to the wooers of his queen, and pouring out 
his arrows close before him, ready for spreading round him instant 
death; or represent Achilles rushing upon Hector; or when you rehearse, 
in a different strain, any of the melancholy mournful circumstances 
attending Andromache, or Hecuba or Priam; at such times whether have 
you the free use of your intellect? or are you not rather’ in a state of 
mental alienation? Does not your soul, in an ecstasy, imagine herself 
present to those very things and actions which you relate? as if you had 
been hurried away by some divine power to Ithaca, or Troy, or 
wherever else be laid the scene of action. 

Io. How clear and convincing a proof, Socrates, of your argument is 
this which you have produced! For, without concealing any thing, I 
shall own the truth. When I am reciting any thing pitiable or mournful, 
my eyes are filled with tears; when any thing dreadful or horrible is the 
subject, my hairs stand erect, and my heart beats quick, through terror 
and affright. 

Soc. What shall we say then, Io? that a man has, at that time, the free 
use of his intellect, when, clad in a splendid garb, with a crown of gold 
upon his head, amidst a feast, or at a festival, he falls into tears, without 
having lost any part of his finery, or of the entertainment? or when he 
is affrighted and terrified, standing in the midst of twenty thousand men, 
all well-disposed and friendly to him, none offering to strip him of his 
ornaments, or do him the least injury? 

IO. To confess the truth, Socrates, he is not, by Jupiter, entirely in the 
possession of intellect. 

Soc. Do you know that you produce this very same effect upon 
many of your auditors? 

Io. I am, indeed, fully sensible of it. For at every striking passage I 
look down from my pulpit’ round me, and see the people suitably 
affected by it: now weeping, then looking as if horror seized them; such 
emotion and such astonishment are spread through all. And it is my 
business to observe them with strict attention, that if I see I have set 
them a weeping, I may be ready to receive their money, and to laugh; 


t Agreeably to this, Cicero introduceth his brother Quintus, observing of him, and 
of Æsop the orator, tantum ardorem vultuum atque motuum, ut eum vis quedam 
abstraxisse a sensu mentis videretur. Cic. de Divinat. lib. 1. - S. 


t This was a place, raised on high above the area, like those two opposite gallery 
boxes in our magnificent theatre at Oxford; from whence orators, rhapsodists, and other 
declaimers, harangued the people. - S. 


but if I find them laughing, that I may prepare myself for a sorrowful 
exit, disappointed of my expected gain. 

SOc. Know you not then, that this audience of yours is like the last 
of those rings, which one to another, as I said, impart their power, 
derived from that magnet at the top? The middle ring” are you the 
rhapsodist and so too 1s the player: the first ring being the poet himself. 
By means of all these does the god draw, wherever it pleases him, the 
souls of men, suspended each on other through attractive virtue. In the 
same manner too, as from that magnet, is formed a chain of many rows, 
where chorus-singers and dancers,” masters and under-masters, hang, like 
the collateral rings, attracted and held together side ways, all depending 
from the Muse. But upon one Muse one of the poets, upon a different 
Muse another is suspended;” possessed we call him, that is held fast; 
because he is fast held by the Muse. From these first rings, the’ poets 
hang their followings and admirers; some from one, others from 
another; inspired by them, and fastened on them, by means of the 
enthusiastic spirit issuing from them; some to Orpheus, others to 
Muszus; but the most numerous sort is of such, as are possessed by 
Homer, and held fast by him. Of this number, Io, are you, inspired as 
you are, and enthusiastically possessed by Homer. Hence it is, that 
when the verses of any other poet are sung or recited, you grow dull 
and fall asleep, for want of something to say: but that, as soon as you 
hear a strain of that poet poured forth, immediately you are roused, 
your soul recovers her sprightliness, and much to say presents itself to 
your mind: because, when you harangue upon Homer, you do it not 
from art or science, but from enthusiasm, of that particular kind which 
has possessed you by divine allotment. Just as those, who join in the 
rites of Cybele, have an acute perception of such music only as 
appertains to that deity by whom they are possessed; and are not 
wanting either in words or gestures, adapted to a melody of that kind; 
but have no regard to any other music, nor any feeling of its power. In 
the same manner you, Io, when any mention is made of Homer, feel a 
readiness and a facility of speaking; yet with regard to other poets you 
find yourself wanting. That therefore which your question demands, 


' The wrong pointing of this passage in the Greek has occasioned Serranus to 
translate it, as if it described the poets depending, that is, receiving their inspiration, one 
from another. But though this fact be true, it is not the primary intention of Plato in 
this place to describe it. To prevent the same mistake in the readers of any future 
edition of the original, this sentence ought to be printed with a comma after the word 
roinTwy as well as with one before it. Ficinus however and the rest translate it rightly. - 


whence you have within you such an ample fund of discourse, upon 
every thing relating to Homer; whilst it is quite otherwise with you, 
when the subject brought upon the carpet is any other of the poets; the 
cause is this, that not science, but enthusiasm, not art, but a divine 
destiny, has made you so mighty a panegyrist on Homer. 

IO. You speak well, Socrates, I own. But I should wonder if, with all 
your fine talk, you could persuade me to think myself possessed, and 
insane, when I make my panegyrics on Homer. Nor would you, as I 
imagine, think so yourself, were you but to hear from me a dissertation 
upon that poet. 

Soc. And willing am I indeed to hear you; but not till you have 
answered me this question in the first place, which” of his subjects does 
Homer handle best? for certainly you will not say, that he excels in all 
things. 

Io. Be assured, Socrates, there is nothing in which he excels not. 

Soc. You certainly do not mean to include those things of which 
Homer writes, and of which you are ignorant. 

Io. And what things may those be which Homer writes of, and which 
I am ignorant of? 

Soc. Does not Homer frequently, and copiously too, treat of the arts; 
for instance, the art’ of chariot-driving? If I can remember the verses, 
I will repeat them to you. 

Io. I will recite them rather to you, for I well remember them. 

Soc. Recite me then what Nestor says to his son Antilochus, where 
he gives him a caution about the turning, in that chariot-race celebrated 
in honour of Patroclus. 

IO. His words are these: 


There to the left inclining, easy turn 

The light-built chariot; mindful then to urge 
With pungent whip, and animating voice, 

The right-hand courser, and with hand remiss 
The reins to yield him; hard upon the goal, 
Mean time, his partner bearing; till the wheel 
Skimming the stony lines of that old mark, 
Doubt if its nave with point projecting touch”! 
Th’ extremest margin: but of those rough stones 
Th’ encounter rude be careful to decline. 


t What this art was in ancient times, and in what high estimation it was held, such 
of our readers, as are not conversant in the writings of the ancients, may find in the 
entertaining notes to Mr Pope’s Homer. - S. 
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Soc. Enough. Now in these verses, lo, whether Homer gives a right 
account of what ought to be done upon the occasion or not, who must 
be the ablest judge, a physician, or a charioteer? 

Io. A charioteer, undoubtedly. 

Soc. Whether is he thus able, from his having skill in his art, or by 
some other means? 

IO. From his skill in his art only, and no other way. 

Soc. Has not! thus every one of the arts an ability, given it by God 
himself, to judge of certain performances? for the same things, in which 
we have good judgment from our skill in the art of piloting, by no 
means shall we be able to judge of well from any skill in the art of 
medicine. 

Io. By no means, undoubtedly. 

Soc. Nor the same things, in which our skill in the art of medicine 
has given us good judgment would be the greatest skill in the art of 
building qualify us to judge of equally well. 

Io. Certainly not. 

Soc. Does it not? then hold true alike in all the arts, that of whatever 
things we are good judges by means of our being possessed of one art, 
we can never judge well of those very things from our skill in any other 
art? But before you answer to this question, answer me to this other: 
Do not you admit a diversity between the arts, and call this some one 
art, and that some other? 

IO. I admit such a diversity. 

soc. Do not you distinguish every art in the same way that I do, 
inferring a diversity between them from the diversity of their subjects? 
When one art is attended with knowledge of one sort of things, another 
art by knowledge in things of a different nature, do you not from hence 
conclude, as I do, that this accordingly is one art, and that another? 

Io. I do. 

Soc. For if, in any two arts, there was the knowledge of the same 
things in both, why should we make a distinction, and call this some 
one art, and that some other different, when both of them were attended 


' In the Greek, as it is printed, this is made an absolute assertion of Socrates, 
contrary to his usual manner of conversing, and to the genius of this Dialogue in 
particular, where Socrates is represented as proving the ignorance of Jo out of his own 
mouth. - S. 


? This sentence in the original is likewise printed as if it were spoken positively; and 
is so translated by Bembo: whereas immediately afterwards Socrates himself calls it a 
question. - S. 
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by skill in the same sort of things? as I know, for instance, these fingers 
of mine to be five in number; and you know it as well as I. Now were 
I to ask you, whether it was by the same art that we know this one and 
the same thing, by the art of arithmetic, you as well as I, or each of us 
by a several art; you would certainly answer, it was by the same art. 

Io. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. The question then, which I was about asking you before, answer 
me now; whether in all the arts, you think it alike necessary that the 
same things should be judged of by the same art; and that a different art 
must not pretend to judge of those very things; but that if in reality it 
be a different art, different things must of course fall under its 
cognizance? 

Io. I do think so, Socrates. 

Soc. No man therefore will be able to judge well of any thing said, 
or done, relating to any one of the arts in which he has no skill. 

Io. You say right. 

Soc. In those verses then, which you repeated, can you best tell 
whether Homer gives a right account of things or not; or is a charioteer 
the properest judge of this? 

Io. A charioteer. 

Soc. And that for this reason, because you are a rhapsodist and not 
a charioteer. 

Io. True. 

Soc. And because the art of a rhapsodist is different from that of 
charioteer. 


Io. Right. 
Soc. If then it be a different art, it is attended by skill in a different 
sort of things. 


Io. Very right. 
Soc. Well then; when Homer relates how Hecamede, a damsel of 


Nestor’s, mingled a potion for Machaon to drink, after he had been 
wounded, giving us this description of it; 


Into rough Pramnian carefully she scrapes, 
With brazen scraper, acrid-tasted cheese, 

Made of thin milk drawn from fallacious goat; 
And sets beside the uereviving bowl 


Strong stimulating onion . 


To form a true judgment in this case, whether Homer be in the right or 
not, does it belong to the art of medicine, or to that of rhapsody? 
Io. To the art of medicine. 
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Soc. Well; and what, where Homer says thus; 


Steep down to the low bottom of the main 
Then plung’d the goddess; rushing, like the lead, 
Pendant from horn of meadow-ranging bull, 
Which falls impetuous, to devouring fish 
Bearing the deathful mischief... .” 


Whether shall we say it belongs to the art of fishing, or to that of 
rhapsody, to judge best whether this description be right or wrong? 

IO. To the art of fishing, Socrates, without doubt. 

Soc. Consider now, suppose yourself had taken the part of 
questioner, and were to say to me thus; Since then, Socrates, you have 
found what passages in Homer it belongs to each of those arts before 
mentioned,” severally to discern and criticise with good judgment; come, 
find me out, upon the subject of divination, what passages it is the 
business of a diviner critically to examine, and to tell us whether the 
poetical account be right or wrong: consider, how easily I should be able 
to give you a satisfactory and a proper answer. For Homer has many 
passages relating to this subject in his Odyssey, particularly one, where 
Theoclymenus the diviner,' one of the race of Melampus, addresses the 
wooers of Penelope in this manner; 


Mark’d out by Heav’n for great events! What ill 
Is this attends ye! what sad omens point 
Presageful!l round ye some dark vapour spreads 
His dusky wings; head, face and lower limbs 

In shades involving: thick through burden’d air 
Roll hollow sounds lamenting: dropping tears 
Stain of each mourning statue the wet cheeks: 
Crowded the porch, and crowded 1s the hall 
With spectres; down to Pluto’s shadowy reign 
Ghosts seem they gliding: the sun’s cheery light 
Is lost from heaven: a gloom foreboding falls, 
O’erhanging all things, sadd’ning every heart. 


On the same subject he writes in many places of his Iliad; as, for 
instance, where he describes the fight, which happened under the 
Grecian fortifications. For he there gives us this relation of it; 


' See the Odyssey of Homer, xv, 225, etc. But the fine descriptive speech following 
is taken out of the twentieth book of that poet (351ff]. - S. 


While eager they prepar’d to pass the moat, 

And force th’ intrenchments; o’er them came a bird 
Tow’ ring, an eagle, from the left of heaven,” 

Their enterprise forbidding: on he came, 

And in his talons bore a dragon, huge, 

Enormous, glist’ning horrid with red scales. 

Still liv’d the serpent; and though close with death 
He strove, and gasp’d, and panted; yet his rage 

And venom he forgot not; for half round 

Wreathing the pliant joints of his high crest, 

With backward stroke he pierc’d his griping foe: 

His breast he pierc’d, where close beneath the neck 
Soft to the stroke it yielded. Stung with smart, 
Loosen’d his gripe the foe, and to the ground — 
Down dropp’d him. Mid the martial throng the beast 
Fell: while the bleeding bird with clangor shrill 
Strain’d onward his weak flight, where bore the winds. 


These passages, and other of the same kind, shall I say, it belongs to the 
diviner to consider, and to criticise? 

Io. So will you say what is true, Socrates. 

Soc. You speak truth yourself, Io, in this. Come on then, and tell 
me, as I have selected out for you certain passages from the Odyssey, and 
from the Jliad, appertaining some of them to the diviner, some to the 
physician, and others to the fisherman; in return, do you pick out for 
me (since you are better versed in Homer than I am) such passages, Io, 
as appertain to the rhapsodist, and relate to the rhapsodical art: such as 
it becomes the rhapsodist to examine and to criticise, with a judgment 
and skill superior to that of other men. 

Io. The whole of Homer I affirm it to be, Socrates. 

Soc. You denied it, Io, but just now, to be the whole of Homer. 
What, are you so forgetful?’ It ill becomes, however, a man, who is a 
rhapsodist, to be forgetful. 

Io. But what is it now that I have forgot? 

Soc. Do you not remember, that you affirmed the art of rhapsody to 
be an art different from that of chariot-driving? 

Io. I do remember tt. 


' The Greek here is erroneously printed in all the editions, thus # (instead of 4) 


ovTwe exuAnopwy et; accordingly, Cornartus translates it "Aut ita obliviosus es?” This 
error of the press, we hope, will be corrected in the next edition of Plato. - S. 


Soc. Did you not allow too, that being a different art, it was 
accompanied by skill and judgment in a different sort of things? 

Io. I did allow it. 

SOC. The art of rhapsody therefore, according to your own account, 
is not accompanied by skill and judgment in things of every sort: nor 
will the rhapsodist know all things. 

IO. With an exception, perhaps, Socrates, of such sort of things. 

SOC. By such sort of things, which you are pleased to except, you 
mean such things as belong to nearly all the other arts. But, since the 
rhapsodist knows not all things, pray what are those things which he 
does know? 

Io. He knows, I presume, what is proper for a man to speak, and 
what for a woman; what for a slave, and what for a freeman; what for 
those who are under government or command, and what for the 
governor and the commander. 

SOc. For the commander, do you mean who has the command of a 
ship at sea, amidst a tempest, what is proper for him to speak, that the 
rhapsodist will know better than the master of a ship? 

Io. Not so; for this indeed the master of a ship will know best. 

Soc. For the governor then, who has the government of the sick, 
what is proper for such a one to speak, will the rhapsodist know better 
than the physician? 

Io. Not this neither. 

Soc. But that which is proper for a slave, you say. 

Io. I do. 

SOC. For instance now, a slave, whose office it is to keep the cattle, 
what is proper for him to speak, when the herd grows wild and 
madding, in order to pacify and tame them; do you say the rhapsodist 
will know this better than the cow-keeper? 

Io. No, to be sure. 

SOC. That, however, which is proper for a woman to speak; for a 
woman-weaver now, suppose, relating to the fabric of cloth. 

Io. No, no. 

Soc. But he will know what is proper for a man to speak, who has ` 
the command of an army, in order to animate his men. 

IO. You have it; such sort of things the rhapsodist will know. 

Soc. What is the art of rhapsody then the art of commanding armies? 
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Io. Truly It should know what speech is proper for the commander 
of an army. 

Soc. Because you have, perhaps, the art of generalship, Io. For 
suppose you were skilled in the arts of horsemanship and of music, both 
of them, you would be a good judge of what horses were well-managed, 
and would be able to distinguish them from such as were managed ill. 
Now, in that case, were I to ask you this question, by which of your 
arts, Io, do you know the well-managed horses? do you know them 
through your skill in horsemanship, or through your skill in music? 
what answer would you make me? 

IO. Through my skill in horsemanship, I should answer. 

Soc. Again; when you distinguished rightly the good performers in 
music, would not you own, that you distinguished them by your being 
skilled in music; and not say it was owing to your skill in 
horsemanship? 

Io. Certainly. 

Soc. But now that you understand what belongs to the command of 
armies,* whether do you understand this by means of your skill in the 
art of generalship, or as you are an excellent rhapsodist? 

IO. There appears to me no difference. 

Soc. What mean you by no difference? Do you mean, that the art 
of rhapsody and the art of generalship are one and the same art? or do 
you admit them to be two different arts? 

Io. I think they are one art only. 

Soc. Whoever then happens to be a good rhapsodist, the same man 
must also be a good general. 

Io. By all means, Socrates. 

Soc. And whoever happens to be a good general, must he be a good 
rhapsodist too?’ 

Io. This, I think, does not hold true. 


t In the printed editions of the Greek we here read yvotny your ap’ eyw, whereas 
certainly we ought to read yro» your ar (or else ap’) eyw. - S. 


t This refers to an assertion of Io’s a little before. It seems necessary, therefore, in 
this place to read o7zparnyua, (as the sense also requires), and not orpaTwrua, military 
affairs, as it is printed, and accordingly translated by Cornartus and Serranus. Ficinus, 
however, Grynzus, and Bembo, agree with us. - S. 


5 We choose, here, to tread in the steps of Ficinus, deviating from the printed 
original, where the sentence is not interrogative, but affirmative. - S. 
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Soc. But that other consequence, you think, will hold true, that 
whoever is a good rhapsodist is also a good general.' 

IO. Beyond all doubt. 

Soc. Now are not you the most excellent of all the Grecian 
rhapsodists? 

IO. Certainly so, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you also then, Io, excel the rest of the Grecians in knowing 
how to command armies? 

Io. Be assured,* Socrates, that I do; for I have acquired that 
knowledge from the works of Homer. 

Soc. In the name of the gods then, Io, what can be the meaning that, 
excellent as you are above the rest of the Grecians, both as a general and 
as a rhapsodist, you choose to make your appearance only in this latter 
character; and travel about all over Greece, reciting and expounding, but 
take not the command of the Grecian armies? Is it because you think 
the Grecians are in great need of a rhapsodist, or of a man to repeat 
verses to them with a golden crown upon his head, but have no occasion 
at all for a general? 

IO. The city, which I belong to, Socrates, is under the government of 
yours, and her forces are commanded by the Athenians: therefore she 
is in no want of a general. And as to your city, or that of the 
Lacedzmonians, neither of you would appoint me her general, because 
you have, both of you, a high opinion of your own sufficiency. 

Soc. What, my friend Io, do you not know Apollodorus of Cyzicum? 

Io. Which Apollodorus? 

SOc. Him, whom the Athenians have often appointed to the 
command of their armies, though a foreigner. Then there is, besides, 
Phanosthenes the Andrian, and Heraclides of Clazomenz;' upon whom 
the city, notwithstanding that they are foreigners, yet because they have 


' By a strange perverseness in the editors or printers of the Greek text, this sentence 
is changed into a question; by which means the humorous turn of it is half lost. - S. 


* The words of Plato are ev cot. This was an arrogant expression, frequent in the 
mouths of the sophists. See Plato’s Symposium. In the same spirit he here very properly 
attributes it to lo. Yet Bembo renders it thus in Italian, Tu il sai bene; following the 
sense, or rather nonsense, given it by Cornarius and Serranus. - S. 


S This general is mentioned by Ælian in his Various Histories, b. xiv, c. 5, together 
with Apollodorus of Cyzicum, and both of them with high commendation; but in such 
a manner, it must be owned, as to induce a suspicion, that he had all his knowledge of 
them from this passage of the lo. - S. 
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approved themselves considerable and worthy men,” confers the chief 
command of her army, with other posts of power and government. 
And will not the city then bestow her honours on Jo the Ephesian, and 
appoint him her general, should he appear a man valuable, and worthy 
that regard? What, are not” you Ephesians originally of Athens? and 
then, besides, does Ephesus yield the preference to any city in point of 
greatness? But the question is about your own character, Io; What shall 
we think of you? For if you speak truth, when you say that you are 


able to display the excellencies of Homer through your skill in any art 
or science, you are a man who does not act fairly. For after you had 
professed to know many fine things, from which you could illustrate the 
works of Homer, and had undertaken to give me a specimen of that 
knowledge of yours, you deceive and disappoint me: whilst you are so 
far from doing as you promised, and giving me such a specimen, that 
you will not so much as inform me what those things are in which you 
have so profound a skill; and this, notwithstanding I have long pressed 
you to tell me: but absolutely become, like Proteus, all various and 
multiform, changing backwards and forwards, till at last you escape me, 
by starting up a general; for fear, I suppose, you should be driven to 
discover how deep your wisdom 1s in the works of Homer. If then you 
really are an artist, and when you had promised to give me a specimen 
of your art and knowledge in Homer, wilfully disappoint me; you act, 
as I just now said, unfairly. If indeed you are not an artist, but an 
enthusiast, one of those who from divine allotment are inspired by 
Homer; and thus, without any real knowledge, are able to utter 
abundance of fine words about the writings of that poet, agreeably to 
the opinion which I had of you before; in this case you are not guilty 
of any unfair dealing. Choose then, whether of these two opinions you 
would have me entertain of you; whether this, that you are a man, who 
acts unfairly; or this other, that you are a man under the influence of 
some divinity. 

IO. Great is the difference, O Socrates: it is certainly much the better 
thing to be deemed under divine influence. 

Soc. This better thing then, Io, 1s with you, to be deemed by us, in 
your encomiums upon Homer, an enthusiast, and not an artist. 
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Additional Notes 


on the 


IO 


1 (See page 417, titles) The scene, though not precisely marked out to us by 
Plato, evidently lies within the city; and some circumstances make it probable 
to be the public streets; where Socrates, in passing along, casually met with Io. 
Not to insist on that of Io’s recent arrival at Athens, nor on that other of the 
seeming haste of Socrates, expressed in his postponing Io’s impertinent 
harangue, and his endeavouring to draw the conversation into a narrow 
compass, circumstances perhaps ambiguous: one more decisive is the restriction 
of the number of persons composing the Dialogue to those two. For whenever 
Plato lays his scene in some public place, frequented for the sake of company, 
exercise, Or amusement; many persons are made parties, or witnesses at least, 
to the conversation; and this out of regard to probability; because a 
conversation-party, consisting of more than two persons, may naturally be 
supposed the most frequent in places, where few of the assembly could fail of 
meeting with many of their acquaintance. Another circumstance, contributing 
to determine where the scene lies, is in the brevity of this Dialogue. For Plato, 
to his other dramatic excellencies, in which he well might be a pattern to all 
dramatic poets, adds this also, to adjust the length of the conversation to the 
place where it is held: a piece of decorum little regarded even by the best of our 
modern writers for the stage. Accordingly, the longest conversation, related or 
feigned by Plato, we may observe to be carried on always in some private 
house, or during a long walk into the country; unless some peculiar 
circumstance permits the discourse to be protracted in a place otherwise 
improper. For the same reason of propriety, the exchange, where much talk 
would be inconvenient; or the street, where people converse only as they pass 
along together, and sometimes, removed a little from the throng, standing still 
a while, is generally made the scene of the shortest dialogues. And in 
pursuance of the same rule, those of middling length have for their scene some 
public room, a gymnastic or a literary school, for instance, in which were seats 
fixed all round, for any of the assembly to sit and talk; but in a place of this 
kind the conversation must be abridged, because liable to interruption; besides 
that decency, and a regard to the presence of the whole assembly, regulate the 
bounds of private conversation in those detached and separate parties, into 
which usually a large company divides itself; appointing it to be confined 
within moderate compass. As this note regards all the dialogues of Plato, the 
length of it, we hope, wants no apology. - S. 
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2 (See page 417, line 530a) As much as to say, "It is not so bad with me 
neither, as to be obliged ever to be at home.” Plato makes him express himself 
in this manner, partly to shew the roving life of the rhapsodists, inconsistent 
with the attainment of any real science; but chiefly to open the character of Io, 
who prided himself with being at the head of his profession, and consequently 
in having much business abroad. The very first question therefore of Socrates, 
who knew him well, is on purpose to draw from him such an answer: as the 
questions that follow next are intended to put him upon boasting of his great 
performances. Nothing in the writings of Plato, not the minutest circumstance, 
is idle or insignificant. It would be endless to point out this in every instance. 
Scarce a line but would demand a comment of this sort. The specimen, 
however, here given, may suffice to show, with what attention so perfect a 
master of good writing ought to be read; and with such a degree of attention, 
as is due, the intelligent reader will of himself discern, in ordinary cases, the 
particular design of every circumstance, and also what relation it bears to the 
general design of the whole Dialogue. - S. 


3 (See page 417, line 530a) There were a set of people, whose profession 
somewhat resembled that of our strolling players. For they travelled from one 
populous city to another, wherever the Greek was the vulgar language, 
rehearsing, acting, and expounding the works of their ancient poets, principally 
those of Homer. They resorted to the feast and banquets of private persons, 
where such rehearsals made part of the entertainment; and in the public 
theatres performed before the multitude. Especially they failed not their 
attendance at the general assemblies of the people from all parts of Greece; nor 
at the religious festivals, celebrated by any particular state. For on these solemn 
occasions it was usual to have prizes proposed to be contended for, not only 
in all the manly exercises fashionable in those days, but in the liberal arts also; 
of which even the populace among the Grecians, then the politest of people in 
the world, were no less fond. The principal of these was poetry: (see the 
second of Mr Harris’s three Treatises:) and poets themselves often contended 
for the prize of excellence in this art. But poets were rare in that age. Their 
places therefore on these occasions were supplied by the rhapsodists; who vied 
one with another for excellence in reciting. Whoever desires a more particular 
account of the rhapsodists, so often mentioned in this Dialogue, than can be 
given within the compass of these notes, may consult the commentary of 
Eustatius upon Homer, with the notes of the learned Salvini, v. i, p. 15, etc. as 
also a treatise of H. Stephens de Rhapsodis. - S. 


4 (See page 417, line 530b) This was the festival kept at Athens yearly in 
honour of Minerva, who was believed by the Athenians to be the divine 
protectress of their city. Every fifth year it was celebrated with more festivity 
and pomp than ordinary; and was then called the Great Pananthenza, to 
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distinguish it from those held in the intermediate years, termed accordingly the 
Less. We learn from Plato, in his Hipparchus, from whence Ælian almost 
transcribes it in his Various Hist. |. viii, c. 2, that there was a law at Athens, 
appointing the works of Homer to be recited by the rhapsodists during the 
solemnization of this festival: in order, says Isocrates in his Panegyrical Oration, 
to raise in the Athenians an emulation of the virtues there celebrated. From 
a passage in the Oration of Lycurgus the Orator it appears, that this law 
regarded only the Panathenza. On this very solemn occasion it is highly 
probable, that Io was come to Athens on purpose to show his abilities, and 
contend for the prize of victory. We cannot help observing by the way, that 
many writers, ancient as well as modern, express themselves as if they imagined 
the Greater and the Less Panathenza to be different festivals: see in particular 
Castelian. de Fest. Grec. p. 207, 7, whereas it is clear from the words of 
Lycurgus, that there was but one festival of that name, though held in a more 
splendid manner every fifth year. As they nearly concern the subject now 
before us, we present them to the learned reader at full length: ovrw yap 
uTeAaBov vpwy ot WaATEPEC; arovôaærov evar ToinTHY (sc. rov Opnpov) wore 
vooy ebevro, Kab’ exaorny revraeTnpioa rwv Tlavabnvatwy, povov trwv addwy 
rointwy paywwderobar ta ery. P. 223 of Dr Taylor’s edition. "Your ancestors 
had so high an opinion of the excellence of Homer, as to make a law, that in 
every fifth year of the Panathenza his poems, and his only, should be recited 
by the rhapsodists." - S. 


5 (See page 418, line 530b) The rhapsodists often used to recite in a theatrical 
manner, not only with proper gestures, but in a garb also suitable to their 
subject: and when they thus acted the Odyssey of Homer, were dressed in a 
purple-coloured robe, aħovpyg, to represent the wanderings of Ulysses by sea: 
but when they acted the //iad, they wore one of a scarlet colour, to signify the 
bloody battles described in that poem. Upon their heads they bore a crown of 
gold; and held in their hands a wand made of the laurel-tree, which was 
supposed to have the virtue of heightening poetic raptures; being, we may 
presume, found to have, like the laurel with us, though a different kind of tree, 
somewhat of an intoxicating quality. See Eustathius on Homer’s Iliad, b. i, and 
the scholiast on Hesiod’s Theogony, v. 30. This little piece of information, we 
imagine, will not be disagreeable to our readers: although in this passage, we 
must own, the common dress of the rhapsodists, when off the stage, seems 
rather to be intended; and the finery of Io, at that very time of his meeting 
with Socrates, resembling probably that of our itinerant quack-doctors, to be 


here ridiculed. - S. 


6 (See page 418, line 530c) This whole speech of Socrates is ironical. For 
Xenophon, in whose writings Socrates is a graver character, with a less mixture 
of humour than in those of Plato, introduces his great master expressly 
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declaring, that no sort of people in the world were sillier, n\Otwrepor, than the 
rhapsodists: and Maximus Tyrius calls them a race of men utterly void of 
understanding, ro rwy paywdwy yevoç To avontotarov. Diss. xxı11ı [TTS. vol. 
VI] We are to observe however, that notwithstanding this, and our 
comparison of their manners and way of life with those of mountebanks and 
strolling players, yet they held a much higher rank in common estimation, 
equal to that of the most judicious actors in the theatres of our metropolis, or 
the most ingenious professors of any of the polite arts: were fit company for 
persons even of the first rank, and guests not unbecoming their tables. We are 
not therefore to be surprised at seeing Socrates so highly compliment Io, and 
treat him with so much outward respect, as he does through the whole 
Dialogue. - S. 


7 (See page 418, line 530d) The persons here mentioned were not 
rhapsodists, but critics, or as they were afterwards called grammarians; to whose 
profession anciently belonged the interpreting or explaining of their elder poets. 
See Dion. Chrys. Orat. liii, p. 553. 

We are told by Diog. Laertius, in his life of Anaxagoras, that this Metrodorus 
was the first who applied himself to compose a work expressly concerning the 
physiology of Homer; meaning without doubt, as appears from Tatian, Aoy. 
xpo¢ EdAnp, that he explained Homer’s theology from the various operations 
and phenomena of nature: and further, that he was intimate with Anaxagoras, 
and improved the moral explications of Homer, which had been given by that 
philosopher. If all this be true, Metrodorus must have been a great philosopher 
himself. For to have done this to the satisfaction of such a man as Anaxagoras, 
the master of Socrates, required certainly no mean degree of knowledge in the 
nature of man and of the universe. What is more probable is, that Metrodorus 
having been instructed by Anaxagoras in this knowledge, applied it to the 
giving a rational account of Homer’s mythology, which was understood and 
received in a literal sense by the vulgar. The book which he composed on this 
subject, as we learn from Tatian, was entitled repi Ounpov, Concerning Homer. 

Stesimbrotus is mentioned with honour by Socrates himself in Xenophon’s 
Symposium, as a master in explaining Homer: and his abilities of this kind are 
there set in contrast with ignorance of the rhapsodists. As to the time when 
he lived, we learn from Plutarch, in his Life of Cimon, that he was exactly of 
the same age with that general. The work, for which he seems here to be 
celebrated, was entitled wept mG woinoewS Opnpov, Concerning the poetry of 
Homer, as appears, we think, from Tatian, § 48. 

We cannot find this Glauco mentioned by any of the ancients, unless he be 
the same person cited as a grammarian, under the name of Glauco of Tarsus, 
by an old Greek scholiast upon Homer in the Medicean library, never 
published. See the passage to which we refer, in Luc. Holsten. de Vita et 
Scriptis Porphyrii, c. vii. But he appears, we think, from the specimen of his 
criticisms there given, to have been a grammarian of a much later age: we are 
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inclined, therefore, to suspect a misnomer in this place, and instead of PAauawy 
would chose to read ['Aauxoc, if any manuscript favoured us; believing that the 
person here mentioned is Glaucus of Rhegium, who flourished about this time, 
and wrote a treatise rept wotnTwy, as we are informed by Plutarch, t. 11, ed. Par. 
p. 833, C. or as the title of it is elsewhere by the same author given us more at 
large, wept TWP apxarwv TONTWY TE kat povotKu», t. ii, 1132, E. See Jonsius de 
Scriptor. Hist. Philos. 1. ii, c. 4, § 4. But certainly much mistaken is J. Alb. 
Fabricus, Bibl. Gr. 1. ii, c. 23, n. 37, in supposing the Glauco, here mentioned, 
to have been a rhapsodist. That very learned and worthy man was used to read 
too hastily; and did not therefore duly observe amongst what company Glauco 
is here introduced. - S. 


8 (See page 418, line 530d) We learn from Plato, in this Dialogue, that the 
rhapsodists not only recited the poems of Homer, but professed to interpret 
them too. For the multitude every where, having heard that profound secrets 
of wisdom lay concealed there, thought there was no reason why they should 
not be made as wise as their betters; and were eager to have those hidden 
mysteries opened and revealed to them. The philosophers, and those who had 
studied under them, knew the bulk of the people to be incapable of 
apprehending those things rightly; or of receiving any real benefit from such 
revelation; which they considered consequently as a profanation of the truth. 
The Athenians, therefore, being in a state of democracy, encouraged the 
rhapsodists to undertake the unfolding to them that secret wisdom, reported 
to be wrapped up in the fables and allegories of Homer. The rhapsodists 
accordingly indulged their curiosity; collecting, as well as they were able, every 
meaning which had been attributed to that poet by grammarians, critics, or 
philosophers. Thus the people became perplexed with a multiplicity of 
different opinions, infused into them by men who had never studied the nature 
of things. See also Mr Pope’s first or introductory note on Homer's Iliad. - S. 


9 (See page 418, line 530d) Yro Opnprdwy. This word in its original sense 
signified only those who were supposed to be descended from Homer, or from 
some of his kindred, and were the fathers or founders of that rhapsodical way 
of life before described. The title was afterwards extended to all their successors 
in that profession. See the scholiast on Pindar’s second Nemzan Ode; and 
Athenzus, p. 620. H. Stephens seems to think these rhapsodists of Homer to 
be the persons chiefly intended in this passage. If so, it ought to be translated, 
or rather paraphrased, thus; "For all the interpreters of that poet ought, I think, 
to yield me the preference and the prize, consenting to crown me with the 
golden crown." But believing the word capable of being extended to that larger 
meaning given it by the old translators, we have ventured to follow them in it, 
as being a more rational one; the other sense making the arrogance of Io too 
extravagant and absurd. - S. 
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10 (See page 418, line 531a) These two poets are singled out from the rest 
of the poetic tribe, because their poetry, next to that of Homer, was the most 
frequently recited by the rhapsodists. This is fairly deducible from the words 
of Chamalion, cited by Athenzus. Not only, says he, were the poems of 
Homer sung by the rhapsodists, but those of Hesiod too, and of Archilochus; 
and further, (that is, sometimes,) the verses of Mimnermus, and of Phochylides. 
Ou porov ra Opunpov, aħħa Kat To Hovodov kar ApxtAoxov. ert de, Mipveppov 
kot ®wxvddov. Deipnosoph. |. xv, p. 620. The first of these two, Hesiod, is 
well known; and as he comes nearest to Homer in point of time, of all the 
poets, any of whose works are yet remaining entire; so is he confessedly the 
next to him in point of merit, among those who wrote in heroic measure. 
Archilochus was the first who composed poems of the Iambic kind, in which 
he is said to have been superior to all, who came after him. (See Athenzus’s 
introduction to his Deipnosoph.) Upon which account Paterculus joins him 
with Homer; mentioning these two poets, as the only instances of such as 
advanced those arts, which they invented themselves, to the utmost pitch of 
perfection. Dion Chrysostom goes beyond this in the praises of Archilochus, 
putting him in the same rank with Homer, as a Poet; dvo yap xointwr ye 
yorrwy EË ATAVTOÇ TOU AuLWHOC, oÇ ovåeva Twy aAa EvpEBarery akov, Ounpov 
re kat Apxtdoxoup, K.T.. Dion. Orat. xxiii, p. 397. "In all the course of time 
there have been but two poets, with whom no other is worthy of comparison, 
Homer and Archilochus.” - S. 


11 (See page 422, line 532d) Plato in other places besides this, as hereafter in 
this Dialogue, in the 3rd book of the Republic, and in the 2nd book of the 
Laws, joins together the arts of rhapsody and of acting plays, as being arts of 
near afhinity. That affinity between them was greater than one would be apt 
to imagine, and appears in a strong light from what Fustathius says of the 
rhapsodists, that "frequently they used to act in a manner somewhat dramatic.” 
Hence in the feast of Bacchus, principally celebrated with dramatic 
entertainments, the rhapsodists had anciently a share: and one of the festival 
days was called cop rwv pavwdwr. See Athenzus, |. v, p. 275. Hesychius 
therefore with great propriety explains the word payyda rhapsodists, by this 
description uxoxptta exwy, actors of epic poems. - S. 


12 (See page 422, line 532e) Socrates here, in the way of irony, after his usual 
manner, insinuates some very important doctrines of his philosophy, leading 
us up even to the highest. For, observing that all the arts depend on certain 
uniform and stable principles, he would have us infer, in the first place, that 
every art, properly so called, or as it is distinguished from science on the one 
hand, on the other from mere habit and experience, is built upon science; and 
that no person can be justly called an artist, or a master of the art which he 
professes, unless he has learnt the epistemonic or sciential principles of it: in the 
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next place, that science is a thing stable, uniform, and general; guiding the 
judgment with unerring certainty, to know the rectitude and the pravity of 
every particular, cognisable from the rules of any art depending thus on science: 
further, that every science hath certain principles, peculiar to it, uniform and 
identical: and lastly, that all the sciences are branches of science general, arising 
from one root, which in like manner is uniform, and always the same. - S. 


13 (See page 422, line 532e) AaBwpev rw Noy. Serranus very absurdly 
translates it thus, “adhibita ratione comprehendere." Ficinus imperfectly thus, 
"exempli causa," followed by the Italian, "come per esempio." So also Cornarius, 
"verbi causa." True it is, that AaBe tw Aoyy, frequently signifies take an 
instance. But in this place, A\aBwyey refers to the word AaBy, comprehend, in 
the preceding sentence; and Aoyw is opposed to an actual comprehending of any 
art. Thus, to omit many passages in Plato’s Republic; in the third book of his 
Laws, Noy  xaroxtery Ty nov is Opposed to the actual founding of a city: 
and again in his Theætetus, wa pn oTnowpev avrovg Tw Moy is in Opposition 
to an actual settling, or fixing. Euripides with the same meaning opposes oyw 
to epyw in this verse of his Cylops, Tevoar vuv, wo av pn Aoyw tamg povoy. - 
S. 


14 (See page 422, line 532e) This excellent artist was, in the days of Socrates, 
the Homer of the painters; and is here for this reason singled out from the rest 
of his profession, as the most proper for the comparison; which was intended 
to show, that the same circumstance attended both the arts, of poetry and 
painting; this, that true critical skill, to judge of the performances of the best 
artist, inferred equal judgment with regard to all of inferior class. Polygnotus 
was the first painter, who gave an accurate and lively expression of the manners 
and passions, by proper attitudes, and every variety of countenance. He 
distinguished himself also by giving his portraits what we call a handsome 
likeness: and, besides many other improvements which he made to his art, 
invented the way of showing the skin through a transparent drapery. See 
Aristotle’s Politics, b. viii, c. 5, and his Poetics, c. 2 and 6, Pliny’s Nat. Hist. b. 
XXXV, c. 9 and Atlian’s Var. Hist. b. iv, c. 3. - S. 


15 (See page 423, line 533b) Plato here has purposely chosen for his instances 
three staturies, famous for their excellence in three very different ways, to make 
his reasoning more just and less liable to exception; when he 1s proving, by 
induction, the sameness of the art of criticising upon all the poets, however 
different in their kinds. Dædalus then was particularly admirable for his 
wonderful automatons, or self-moving machines, mentioned by Plato in his 
Meno." Epeius is well known to the readers of Homer’s Odyssey, and Virgil's 
/Eneid, for that vast work of his, the Trojan horse, of a size so stupendous. 
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And the excellence of Theodorus consisted in the extreme minuteness and 
subtility of his works. See Pliny’s Nat. Hist. b. xxxiv, c. 8. - S. 


16 (See page 423, line 533b) In this word the ancients comprehended all 
those arts, which have any relation to the muses. Every species of poetry, 
known at that time, is included in what follows. For AvAnoc includes 
dithyrambic poetry and satire. Kıðapıoıç, joined with avAnac, implies comedy 
and tragedy; because in these the avAo¢ and the x@apa were the instruments 
principally used: thus Maximus Tyrius; avAnpara, n xOapiopata, N) e nç 
_ addn ev Aiorvoov povoa tpæyim NG kar Kwpwdexyn. Dissert. vii [TTS vol. VI.] 
K:@apwéta means all Lyric poetry, or that, which the musician sung to his own 
instrument, the xOapa, or the Avpa. And Paywéia comprehends all poems, 
usually recited, whether composed in heroic, elegiac, or other measure. We see 
here then, in what arts were those aywvoc, or trials of skill, before mentioned, 
proposed at the feasts of A®sculapius. True it is, that Plato, in different parts 
of his writings, useth the word music in different senses. In some places he 
means by it not only all harmony, whether instrumental or vocal, but all 
rhythm, whether in sound or in motion: The following remarkable instance 
of this occurs in his First Alcibiades: LOK. Fire xpwrov, NG N texvyn, NÇ TO 
xBapifery, Kau To aderv, Ko To EepBauvery opBwc, cvvamaca TLG KaEtTAL; OVTW 
duvacon erer; AAK. Ou dn7ta. LOK. AAA woe Terpw. mivec ce Dect, wy 7 
rexyn; AAK. Taç Movoac, w Lwxpates, Xeyer¢; LOK. Evyurye opa bn: nva 
an’ auTwy exwrupiay q TExvn Exet; AAK. Movortxny por doxecc Neyerv. LOK. 
Aeyw yap. In other places, he confines it to melody alone. Thus, for instance, 
in his Gorgias, music is defined to be an art conversant wept THY Twv pew 
rana. Sometimes he enlarges it, so as to take in prosaic eloquence; and 
sometimes so widely, as to comprehend all the liberal arts. There are passages 
where it is made to signify virtue; and a few, in which it is applied to the 
sublimer parts of philosophy. These last metaphorical uses of the word are 
sufficiently accounted for by Plato himself on proper occasions: the rest we 
shall take notice of, and vindicate, in their due places. But in the sentence now 
before us, that enumeration of the species of music fixes the meaning of the 
word, and limits it to the common acceptation. That Movon has the same 
meaning in the beginning of this Dialogue, where we have translated it, "the 
Muse’s art,” is plain from the nature of the subject in that place. For every 
thing else, comprehended in the larger senses of the word, would there be 
foreign to the purpose; as being, if we except medicine, nothing to Aésculapius. 


17 (See page 423, line 533b) The Greek is ovde ev avdnoe ye, ovde ev 
xBaptoe.. Avdoc is known to be a general term for all wind-instruments. 
Excxveopeva opyava, To pev ovprav, avio Kaw oupryyec, says Jul. Pollux, 
Onomastic. |. iv, c. 9. And because the KiOapa stood at the head of all stringed 


instruments, it is sometimes taken for them all. Accordingly Maximus Tyrius 
expresses all instrumental music by these two kinds, avAnpara Ka 
xOaptouara. Dissert. xxxii [TTS vol VI.] See likewise Aristotle’s Poetics, c. 1, 
and Plato’s Lesser Hippias, p. 375 ed. Steph. But these two being wholly 
distinct, the one from the other, we are not to imagine that ever they were 
either confounded together, and used promiscuously, the one for the other; or 
that both of them were sometimes signified by the word avdoc, as a common 
term for all instruments of either kind. We make this observation, to prevent 
the young scholar from being misled by Hesychius, who explains the word 
Avdog thus, xBapa n ovpryt: for which egregious mistake his late learned 
editor has but lamely apologized. - S. 


18 (See page 423, line 533c) These four persons severally excelled in the four 
arts just before mentioned, each of them in one, according to the order in 
which they are ranked. For we learn from Plutarch repi povotxys, and from 
Maximus Tyrius, Diss. xxiv, that Olympus’s instrument was the Avħoç. How 
excellent a master he was of music we are told by Plato in his Minos, and by 
Aristotle in his Politics, b. viii, c. 5, who both agree, that the musical airs of his 
composing were most divine, and excited enthusiastic raptures in every 
audience. Thamyris is celebrated by Homer himself, who calls him x@aprorve, 
Iliad 1. 11, v. 600. Agreeably to which we are informed by Pliny, that Themyris 
was the first who played on the cithara, without accompanying it with his 
voice. Hist. Nat. |. vii, c. 56. The same of Orpheus is well known: and among 
many passages in the writings of the ancients, to prove that he was m@apwdoc, 
or sung and played on his instrument together, this of Ovid is most express, 
"Talia dicentem, nervosque ad verba moventem.” Metamorph. |. x, v. 40 - and 
this other in I. xi, v. 4, "Orphea percussis sociantem carmina nervis." And as to 
Phemius, that he rectted (or sung in recitativo) poems of the epic kind, touching 
his lyre at the same time, appears from Homer’s Odyssey, b. i, v. 153, etc. and 
b. xvii, v. 262. - S. 


19 (See page 423, line 533d) The Greek word here is npaxdeta, which 
Bembo translates di Hercole. But we are taught by Hesychius, that this name 
was given to the loadstone from the city Heraclea in Lydia, where probably 
they were found in greater number than elsewhere. Accordingly, the same 
stone was also called MOoç Avôıxoç, the Lydian stone. The same Hesychius, 
however, says, that Plato is mistaken in supposing the magnet to be the same 
with this stone, referring, undoubtedly, to the passage now before us. But it 
is Hesychius who is mistaken, not Plato. For that the paryynne of the ancients 
was the same with our magnet, appears from these words of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, an earlier writer than Hesychius, poryynri¢ eAxet povoy Tov 
ovdnpov. Com. in Aristot. Problem. fol. 1, and from these of Cicero long 
before, Magnetem lapidem - qui ferrum ad se alliciat et attrabat. Cic. de Divinat. 
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lib. i. Yet Hesychius is so fond of his mistake, as to repeat it in three different 
places; admitting the npax)ea to attract iron, but denying that quality to the 
poryynnic. See Heysch. in vocibus, npax era, Bog Avdixoc, and poryynne. 
ArBog Avdsxog indeed frequently among the ancients signified the touchstone: 
but so did sometimes poryyn7tc. Witness the following passage of Euripides 
himself, rac Bporwv Trwyac oxorwy, [05'] wore paryynri¢ Boo. See also 
Theophrasyus repi MOwv. The truth seems to be, that the names of these two 
stones, the touchstone and the loadstone, were not well distinguished, but 
vulgarly confounded, in the days of Plato. This accounts for that uncertainty 
and doubtfulness with which Plato here mentions the name of this stone; 
which in any other light would appear unnecessary and insipid. This, perhaps, 
also was the reason why no particular name of that stone was mentioned by 
Aristotle, speaking of it in this passage, eouxe ôe kar Oadnco, e wp 
QAXOLMNMOvEVOVEL, KLYNTLKOY TL THY YuXnY UXoAaLBavery, erep Tov MÂov Edy 
WuyKy exerv, ort Tov aidnpov Kivet. Aristot. de Anima, lib. 1, cap. 2. 


20 (See page 423, line 533e) The contagion of this kind of enthusiasm is thus 
beautifully painted by a fine critic, who himself felt all the force of it: TloAXot 
yap addorpiy Beodopourrar xvevpan, Tov avTov Tporov, ov Kou THY [Ivbapy 
Novos exet, ToLxodt AANovafovoay, evda pnypa E€oT YNG avaxveorv, wÇ Pact, 
atpov eveov avrober, kat eyxupova TÇ daipomou xabioraperny duvapews, 
KAPAVNKA yxpynopwodery KAT’ ENLKVOLAY OVTWÇ ATO MNS TWV QPXALWV 
peyahopuac, EÇ TAG Twy FNNOUVTWV EKELVOUÇ PYUXAG, WÇ ATO LEPWV OTOMWV, 
ATopparat TLVEG PEPOvTOL, Ud wv ExiXvEopEvar Kou o pn Mav PaBaorxor tw 
erepwy ovverOovoiwor peyede. “Many are possessed and actuated by a divine 
spirit, derived to them through others: in the same manner as it is reported of 
the Delphian priestess, that when she approaches the sacred tripod, where a 
chain in the earth, they say, respires some vapour, which fills her with 
enthusiasm, she is immediately by that more than human power made 
pregnant; and is there upon the spot delivered of oracles, such as the particular 
nature of the inspiration generates. So, from the great genius residing in the 
ancients, through them, as through some sacred opening, certain effluxes, 
issuing forth, pass into the souls of their admirers: by which many, who 
themselves but little feel the force of Phoebus, swell with the expansive virtue 
of those great and exalted spirits.” Longin. de. Sublim. § 11. - S. 


21 (See page 424, line 533e) In the Greek it is ovx ex rexvn¢. Bembo’s 
translation of which, non con arte, excludes art from having any share in the 
best poetical compositions. But Plato’s words admit of art, as an attendant 
upon the Muse; though they make not her art, but her inspiration, to be the 
mistress and leading cause of all which is excellent in poetry. Serranus happily 
paraphrases it, non artis auspiciis. The following passage in the Phædrus puts 
the meaning of Plato, with regard to this point, out of dispute. Oç 5° av aveu 
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anaç Movowy ext xotntixacg Bupac adixnran, weiBerg wo apa ex TEXYNG 
LKAVWÇ KOLNTNS EGOMEVOS, aATEANC MUTOS TE, KAL N Koinotg VRO HC TWV 
pavopevwv y Tov owppovovrrog npanoðy. "Whoever went, with a mind sober 
and uninspired, to the gates of the Muses; and made his application to them, 
in order to be taught their art; persuaded, that the learning that was alone 
sufficient to qualify him for writing poetry; never attained to any perfection as 
a poet; and his poetry, as being that of a man cool and sober, is now 
obliterated all, having been darkened by the splendour of that of the inspired.” - 


22 (See page 424, line 534a) The following account of enthusiasm, and the 
causes of divine mania, extracted from the third section of Iamblichus di Myst., 
as it admirably illustrates this part of the Jo, will, I doubt not, be gratefully 
received by every Platonic reader: 

Enthusiasm is falsely believed to be an agitation of the dianoétic part in 
conjunction with demoniacal inspiration; for the inspiration is from the gods. 
But neither is it simply an ecstasy, but a reduction and restitution of the soul 
to a more excellent nature; since inordinate motion and ecstasy indicate a 
regression to that which is worse. Further still, the advocate for ecstasy 
adduces that which happens to those that energize enthusiastically, but does not 
teach us the leading cause, which is this, that the inspired are wholly possessed 
by a divine power; which possession is afterwards followed by ecstasy. No 
one, therefore, can justly apprehend, that enthusiasm depends on the soul, or 
any one of its powers, or on intellect, or energies, or corporeal infirmity, or 
that it cannot be produced without this. For the work of divine afflation is not 
human, nor does it derive all its authority from human parts and energies; but 
these have the relation of subjects, and divinity uses them as instruments. 
Hence he accomplishes the whole business of prophecy through himself, 
unmingled with and liberated from other things, and neither the soul nor body 
moving, energizes by himself. Hence too, prophecies, when they are conducted 
in this manner, are unattended with falsehood. But when the soul has been 
previously disturbed, or is moved during inspiration, or is confounded by the 
body, and disturbs the divine harmony, then the prophecies become confused 
and fallacious, and the enthusiasm is no longer true or genuine. 

With respect to the causes of divine mania, they are as follow: Illuminations 
proceeding from the gods; spirits imparted by them; and an all-perfect 
dominion from them, which comprehends all that we possess, and entirely 
exterminates our proper obsequiency and motion. It also produces words 
which are not understood by those that utter them, but are delivered, as it is 
said, with an insane mouth; the possessed being wholly subservient and 
obedient to the energy alone of the inspiring deity: such, in short, is 
enthusiasm, and from such like causes does it derive its perfection. 

Again, with respect to its proper causes, it must not be said, that it arises 
from this, that nature leads every thing to its like: for the enthusiastic energy 
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is not the work of nature. Nor is it produced because the temperature of the 
air, and of that which surrounds us, causes a difference of crasis in the body of 
the enthusiastic. For the works of the gods are not changed by corporeal 
powers or temperaments. Nor is it that the inspiration of the gods accords 
with passions and generated natures. For the gift to men of the proper energy 
of the gods is more excellent than all generation. But because the power of the 
Corybantes is of a guardian nature, and adapted to sacred mysteries, and 
because that of Sabazius pertains to the purification of souls, and a dissolution 
of ancient anger, on this account the inspirations of these divinities are in every 
respect different. 
In short, the spirits which from the divinities excite and agitate men with 
divine fury, expel all human and physical motion, nor are their operations to 
be compared with our accustomed energies; but it is requisite to refer them to 
the gods, as their primary causes. 

Thus we see that Iamblichus very properly suspends enthusiasm and 
divination from the divinities, and ascribes all the varieties of these to the 
different characteristic properties of the gods, as to their proper source. - T. 


23 (See page 424 534b) This place receives great light from the two following 
passages in Euripides: 


Ooauc de ANevKov FwWuaToG xoGog xapny, 
Axpo: daxrudotot capwoat Gora, 
T'aXaxtog eapous erxov: ex ÕE KLOOCLVWV 
Ovpowv yuxera pedtoG EeoTafov poat. 


Bacch. v. 707 


Pec ĝe yarar redov, 
Pee 5° oww, pet d€ peNoocav 
Nexrapt. 
Bacch. v. 142 


The first of these is in one of the dialogue scenes of the tragedy, and part of a 
narration; in English thus, 


Some, longing for the milder milky draught, 
Green herbs or bladed grass of the blest ground 
Cropp’d with light finger; and to them, behold, 
Out gush’d the milky liquid: trickling down 
To others, from their ivy-twined wands 
Dropp’d the sweet honey .... 


The other is sung in chorus by the Bacchz themselves; which we have 
therefore thus paraphrased, 
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Streams of milk along the plain 
Gently flow in many a vein: 
Flows sweet nectar, such as bee 
Sips from flow’r and flow’ring tree: 
Flow the richer purple rills; 
Bacchus’ self their current fills. 


From hence are to be explained the fabulous relations in Anton. Liberal. Met. 
lib. x, and Ælian. V. H. lib. iii, c. 42. There is likewise a passage, cited by 
Astrides the orator, from Aéschines, one of the disciples of Socrates, so much 
like this of Plato, that the reader may, perhaps, have pleasure in comparing 
them together. Ac Baxxon, ewecdav evden yerwvrar, obey ot addor EK TWP 
dpeatwrv ovde vdwp urartar vdpevobat, exervan pede Kau yada apouryrac. Arist. 
Orat. vol. iit, p. 34, ed. Canter. "The priestesses of Bacchus, when they are 
become full of the god, extract honey and milk from those wells, out of which 
no common person is able so much as to draw water." - S. 


24 (See page 424, line 534b) The Greek is only ra pedn, and is by the old 
translators rendered simply carmina, and i versi. We are in doubt whether the 
true reading is not ro ped: for the preceding word is dpexopevor, and the 
metaphor the same with this of Horace, Ego apis matinee more modoque, Grata 
carpentis thyma, etc. If this alteration be not admitted, an allusion, however, to 
the word peN is certainly meant, in the similarity of sound, which pedn bears 
to it. And there is then a necessity, besides, for inserting the word ped 
immediately afterwards, as Ficinus does in his translation; which is making a 
still greater change in the text of the original. - S. 


25 (See page 426, line 534e) The Greek is arexvwe evpnua n povoar. This 
is a verse in the Alcmanian measure. Whence it appears, that this incomparable 
ode of Tynnichus, unhappily lost, was of the lyric kind, and in the measure 
used by Alcman, approaching the nearest of any to the heroic. It is evident, 
that Plato, in citing this verse, as applicable to his present purpose, alludes to 
the other sense of the word aærexrwç, in which it signifies inartifcially, or 
without art. It was impossible to preserve this double meaning in our language, 
unless the word simply may be thought tolerably expressive of it. Cornarius 
renders it in Latin, sine arte: but the rest of the translators, as if it were a word 
of no force or even meaning at all, have entirely omitted it in their translations. 
It is probable, however, that they were misled by the false pointing in Aldus’s 
edition, which refers the word arexvwe to the preceding sentence. - S. 


26 (See page 426, line 535a) The words in the original are very strong and 
significant, ax TG Puxnç, you touch my soul. Whoever is well versed in 
Plato’s way of writing, and is no stranger to the Socratic way of thinking, will 
easily imagine, that Plato intends here to hint to us, by what means poetry 
operates so strongly upon the soul; that is, by touching some inward string the 
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most ready to vibrate; awakening those sentiments, and stirring up those 
passions, to which the soul is most prompt: insinuating at the same time, that 
by means of the like aptitude and natural correspondence, truth touches the 
mind. Thus Io, in the present situation of his soul, reminded of his own past 
feelings, and made sensible to what cause they were owing, exemplifies and 
illustrates the truth of that doctrine just before laid down by Socrates. - S. 


27 (See page 428, line 536a) Learned men are divided in their opinions 
concerning Io the rhapsodist, whether he is the same person or not with Io the 
Chian, and considerable poet, who flourished in the same age, see Jonsius de 
Scriptor. Hist. Philos. |. ii, c. 13, n. 4, and Bentleii Epist. as Millium, p. 50 etc. 
In the great want of good reasoning on either side of the question, it may be 
worth observing, that in this passage, as also in page 32, Io is 
contradistinguished from the poets. A negative argument too may be of some 
weight, from the silence of Plato upon this point. Indeed it is strange, had Io 
been a poet, and had won the prize of tragedy, which was the case of Io the 
Chian, that Plato should have made him take none of those many opportunities 
to glory in it, which offered themselves in this conversation. - S. 


28 (See page 428, line 536a) Or rather chorus-singers dancing; [xopeurwy-] for 
they were not different persons: the dance being nothing else than a measured 
motion, accompanied with certain gestures of body, adapted to the tune, (which 
they called the harmony,) as that was to the words of the chorus-song, sung by 
the same persons who performed the dance. 

UNDER-MASTERS: The hindmost rows of the chorus sang an under part, and 
had peculiar masters of their own to teach it them, who were therefore called 
under-masters. At the head of each row was placed the master of it, to give the 
musical key, and to lead the dance to his proper row. The principal teacher of 
the whole choir, who also headed the whole, was called Xopnyoc. See Jul. 
Pollux, Onomastic. I. iv, c. 15. - S. 


29 (See page 428, line 536b) This passage in all the editions of Plato is read 
thus: ovouatopey de euro xaTexeTar. TO ÔE EOTL RAPARNNOLOV: EXETAL yap. 
Which, being nonsense, is thus nonsensically rendered into Latin by Ficinus; 
"Vocamus autem id nos occupari, (altered by Grynzus into mente capt,) quod 
quidem illi proximum est: tenetur enim.” And by Cornarius thus; "Hoc vero 
corripitur nominamus, quod consimile est: bæret enim." In the steps of these 
translators Bembo thought it safest here to tread, as being wholly in the dark 
himself. For he thus translates it; e cto chiamamo net l'esser preso, il che è simile: 
and then quite omits the exerax yap. Serranus, divining, as it seems, the true 
sense of the passage, (for the words show it not,) avoids the sinking into 
nonsense; but hobbles along very lamely. The emendation of the pointing, 
with omission only of the word yap, would make the passage plain and clear, 
thus read, ovopatoper ÔE AUTO xarexerat, To ÔE Eon, TApATAHOLoy ExeTar. But 
there is another way of amending this passage, that is by a repetition of the 
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word exerau: and this we prefer, and follow in our translation, reading it thus; 
opopatoper de AUTO xarexerou To ÔE EOTL, TAPAKANHOLOY EXETAL’ EXETAL YAP. 
The omission of a word, where the same word immediately follows, is a 
common fault in manuscripts. - S. 


30 (See page 429, line 536e) The Greek of this passage in all the editions runs 
thus; w» Opnpoc ever, wept Tevoç ev Neyer; Cornarius, in his Eclogz, very 
dogmatically alters the last word of this question into ħeyeiç. Afterwards H. 
Stephens, into whose hands had fallen a copy of Plato with conjectural 
emendations in Ficinus’s own hand-writing on the margin, tells us in his notes, 
that the same alteration was there proposed by Ficinus. This, if admitted, will 
give a different turn, not only to this question, but to Io’s answer, and to the 
observation of Socrates thence arising: but the philosopher’s drift in asking the 
question, and the series of the argument, will be very little affected by it. For 
the business is to show, that neither poets write, nor rhapsodists interpret, 
when their subject happens to be some point belonging to any one of the arts, 
from their real skill in such art. The only difference is, that in the common 
reading, the poets are concerned immediately; and according to the proposed 
alteration, the question is pointed at the rhapsodists, and reaches the poets but 
in consequence. In either way, however, as the argument proceeds, the direct 
proof equally lies against the rhapsodists. Now in such a case as this, we 
believe it to be an established rule of sound criticism to forbear altering the 
text. - S. 


31 (See page 429, line 537b) It is a great pity, that Mr Pope, in his elegant 
version of Homer, has dropt this strong poetical stroke; by which not only the 
wheel is animated, but the exquisite nicety of turning the goal, in keeping close 
to the edge of it, without touching, is described by one word in the finest 
manner possible. This mistake happened to him, from his misunderstanding 
the word docacerou to mean, doubling the goal; in which sense this part of the 
description would be flat, lifeless, and prosaic, altogether unworthy Homer. 
Had Mr Pope thought fit to consult Eustathius, he would have set him right. 
The verses here cited are in the 23rd [xxiii, 235] book of the Iliad; where the 
word ay, in the fifth line, is evidently the right reading, instead of zn, which 
we meet with in the copies of Plato. - S. 


32 (See page 431, line 538c) This latter circumstance is mentioned by Homer 
at some distance from the former, eight lines intervening. Plato brings them 
together, selecting them out from the other particulars of that description, as 
the two most singular and remarkable, the most blamed by the physicians, and 
ridiculed by the wits of those days. But in the 3rd book of his Republic, he 
answers all their criticisms and cavils himself, in a just defence of the great poet, 
and of such a method of treating wounded persons, in the more simple, less 
luxuriant, and healthier ages. The verses of Homer, here cited, are to be found 
in the eleventh book of the //iad [xi, 639 ff.]. - S. 
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33 (See page 432, line 538d) Had we been to have translated this passage 
immediately from Homer, we should have made the last line thus: "Bearing 
their fates destructive" - the Greek word being «npa in the copies of Homer, 
instead of which we read mnua in those of Plato. Upon this occasion, we beg 
leave, once and for all, to advertise our readers, that in many passages of 
Homer, as cited by Plato, there are variations, and those sometimes material, 
from the received reading of the text of that poet; and that this was one of the 
reasons on which we grounded our undertaking to translate all those passages 
afresh; when Mr Pope’s version, so excellent upon the whole, might otherwise 
have well excused us from that trouble. The passage of Homer, now before us, 
occurs in the last book of the Iliad [xxiv, 80 ff.) - S. 


34 (See page 432, line 538e) It is observable, that Plato here takes his four 
instances from four different sorts of arts; the first from one of the arts 
military; the second from one of the liberal arts; the third from one of the 
mechanical kind; and the fourth from one of those arts relating to religion. His 
ends in thus multiplying and varying his instances are these; one is, to show the 
universality of Homer’s genius; and another is, to make it appear the more 
plainly, what a variety of arts the poet must have been master of, had he wrote, 
not from a divine genius, but from real skill humanly acquired. With the same 
view he instances again a little further in the arts imperatorial, liberal, servile, 
and mechanical. - S. 


35 (See page 433, line 539b) The circumstance is very important. For upon 
the principles of augury, one kind of divination, had the flight of the eagle over 
their heads been, on the contrary, from the right side of the heavens, that is, 
from the east, making towards the left, or west, it had been a presage of good 
success. Yet is this circumstance carelessly omitted by Mr Pope. Now the 
passage being cited by Plato, expressly, as an instance to show that Homer 
treats of the art of divination, we could not, without an absurdity, pass over 
that part of it, which is the most material with regard to the scope of our 
author in this place. And as this often is the case, that where Plato cites 
Homer. for some particular purpose, Mr Pope’s version happens there to be 
defective, we found ourselves obliged, for this further reason, to attempt setting 
those passages in their proper light by a new translation. This 1s cited from the 
reixoporyia, or twelfth book of the Miad [xi1, 200 ff]. - S. 


36 (See page 437, line 541d) Plato seems to take this opportunity of 
expressing the esteem he had for these three commanders; under whom, it is 
probable, that Socrates had served his country in some of those campaigns 
which he had made with so much glory. See Plato’s Banquet. This whole 
passage, however, is understood in a very different sense by Athenzus, b. xi, 


p. 506, who takes this praise to be ironical: in consequence of which mistake 
he bestows ill language on Plato, for having here, as he pretends, vilified these 
commanders, and thrown a reflection upon the city for promoting them. 
According to the supposition, therefore, of Athenzus, they are introduced here, 
on purpose to depreciate them, and put them on a level with an ignorant 
rhapsodist. A strange interpretation! by which is weakened, if not entirely 
destroyed, as well the force of the argument here used by Socrates, as of that 
ridicule, with which he all along treats Io. For by setting him in comparison 
with commanders of real merit only, could Socrates, consistently with his own 
reasoning, invalidate the account given by Io, why he was not promoted, in 
that he was a foreigner. Since the argument would be very inconclusive, if this 
were supposed the meaning: "You see how the city chooses to prefer a pack of 
fellows, who have no merit, and are foreigners as well as yourself; if you then 
are truly an expert and able general, though a foreigner, you may reasonably 
expect a share in so injudicious a promotion." And as to the irony, Socrates 
is thus made to go out of his way, and take off the ridicule from Io, whilst he 
turns it upon others. But the reasoning is just, and the ridicule on Io continued 
strong, upon the contrary supposition, expressed in other words thus: "Your 
being a foreigner can be no bar to your preferment; let not that deter you from 
so laudable an ambition: you see what regard the city pays to men of great 
abilities, though born in other countries. Let the success, therefore, of 
Apollodorus and the rest encourage you to offer yourself a candidate: for you 
on other accounts have still fairer pretensions.” Were the point, now in debate, 
a matter to be decided by authority, to that of Athenzus we might oppose that 
of Ælian, who commends the compliment, made by Plato in this passage, not 
only to the three foreign generals, but to the city of Athens at the same time, 
for giving her first honours to superior virtue, wherever found, without regard 
to birth place or to popular favour. See Ælian. Var. Hist. lib. xiv, c. 5. - S. 


37 (See page 437, line 541d) Socrates, having now sufficiently derided the 
personal arrogance and ignorance of Io, before he quits him, bestows an ironical 
sarcasm or two upon the general vanity of Io’s countrymen; who, while they 
were sunk in Asiatic luxury and effeminacy, valued themselves highly, in the 
first place, upon their descent from the Athenians, so illustrious for wisdom 
and valour, and next on account of their opulence and magnificence; - 
circumstances, in truth, redounding only to their shame; yet the usual topics 
of boast, these two, high descent and outward greatness, whether in nations or 
private persons, degenerated from their ancestors, and void of those virtues 
which raised them to that greatness. - S. 


THE 
CRATYLUS 


A DIALOGUE 


ON THE RECTITUDE OF NAMES 


Notes. There are three systems of cross-referencing notes in this 
dialogue. Apart from the usual footnotes (denoted by symbols) and 
endnotes (denoted by numbers) we have also cross-referenced the 
dialogue to the Proclus Scholia which starts of page 542: each of these 
references is a superscript number prefixed with a S - the number 
refering to pagination numbers as given by the Teubner text (ed. 
Pasquali) which are set in the margin of the Scholia. 


INTRODUCTION 


The ensuing Dialogue, which disputes whether names have been 
assigned to things from nature or position, and whether some at least are 
not derived from a more divine origin than that of human invention, 
has been highly censured by modern critics for its etymologies, which 
they contend are for the most part false. This censure originated from 
not perceiving that the intention of Plato in this Dialogue 1s to 
investigate names philosophically, and not grammatically, and that he 
despises the matter, but 1s especially attentive to the form of names; 
though this was obvious to the philologist Selden, as may be seen in his 
treatise on the Syrian gods: - and in the next place, Plato mingles, in his 
investigation, the serious with the jocose: so that in the first part of the 
Dialogue, when he investigates the names of the gods, he 1s perfectly in 
earnest, as is highly proper on such an occasion; and in the middle part 
he facetiously ridicules the followers of Heraclitus, who considered all 
things as perpetually flowing, without admitting any periods of repose. 
Hence, in order to explode this opinion, which is erroneous in the 
extreme, when extended to intelligible as well as sensible natures, he 
proves that, by an abuse of etymologies, all names may be shown to 
have been established, as belonging to things borne along, flowing, and 
in continual generation. 

With respect to the subject matter of this logical Dialogue, which 1s the 
invention, and as it were generation of names, it is necessary to observe, 
that there were two opinions of the ancients on this particular; one of 
Heraclitus and his followers, among whom Cratylus held a considerable 
rank; the other of certain Parmenidzans, among whom Hermogenes was 
no ignoble advocate. Of the former of these, Cratylus, it is reported 
that Plato was an auditor; and he is said to have been under the tuition 
of the latter in theological concerns. And the Heraclitics indeed asserted 
that names consist from nature alone, and that the consent of men 
contributes nothing to their formation or invention. But the 
Parmenidzans affirmed, that names were not the productions of nature, 
but received their conformation from the arbitrary decision of men, by 
whom they were assigned and imposed upon things. the more early 
Academics or disciples of Plato embraced the opinion of the Heraclitics; 
and the more early Peripatetics that of Hermogenes: while in the mean 
time each sect endeavoured to bring over its leader to the doctrine which 


it embraced; though, as we shall now show from Ammonius,' the 
sentiments of Plato and Aristotle on this subject differed only in words, 
and not in reality. 

In order therefore to be convinced of this, it 1s necessary to observe, 
that the dogma of those who considered names as consisting from 
nature, and not from the will of men, received a two-fold distribution. 
Hence one part, as the Heraclitics, were of opinion that names were 
natural, because they are the productions and works of nature. For (say 
they) proper and peculiar names are prepared and assigned from the 
nature of things, no otherwise than proper or secret senses are attributed 
from the same cause to every thing. For that which is visible is judged 
to be different from that which is tangible, because it is perceived by a 
different sense. But names are similar to natural resemblances; i.e. to 
such as are beheld in mirrors, or in water, and not to such as are the 
productions of art. And indeed those are to be considered as 
denominating things, who produce true and solid names of this kind; 
but those who act in a different manner, do not properly denominate, 
but only emit a sound or voice. But it is the business of a prudent, 
learned, and truly philosophic man, always to investigate names, which 
are peculiarly constituted and assigned to each particular from the nature 
of things; just as it is the province of one who possesses an acute sight, 
to know and judge rightly the proper similitudes of every visible object. 

But the other class of those who defended this opinion, asserted that 
names consist from nature, because they correspond to the nature of the 
denominated particulars. For (say they) names ought to be illustrious 
and significant, that they may express things with perspicuity and 
precision. As if (for instance) any one should be born with a disposition 
admirably adapted to imperial command, such a one may with great 
propriety be called Agelaus or Archidamus. And that on this account 
such names are natural, because they significantly accord with the things 
which such names imply. For the person just adduced may be elegantly 
called Archidamus, because he 1s able to rule over the people; and 
Agesilaus, because he is the leader of the people. They add besides, that 
mames are indeed similar to images; but to those only which do not 
consist from nature, but which are the offspring of human art, such as 
pictures and statues, in which we evidently perceive that various 
similitudes of resemblances correspond to the various exemplars of 
things; and that these render more, but those less express effigies of 
things, according as the skill of the artificer, by employing the dexterity 
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of art, is able to fashion them in a more or less convenient manner. But 
the truth of this (say they) may be clearly evinced from hence, that we 
often investigate the natures of things by an analysis of names; and, after 
a process of this kind, demonstrate that names are assigned adapted to 
the things which they express. 

In like manner, the dogma of those who ascribed names to the consent 
of men received a two-fold division. And one part indeed defended such 
a position of names, as the Parmenidzan Hermogenes in the present 
Dialogue, viz. that names might be formed according to every one’s 
arbitrary determination, though this should take place without any 
rational cause: so that if a man should call any thing by just whatever 
name he pleased, the name in this case would be proper, and 
accommodated to the things denominated. But the other part, such as 
the more ancient Peripatetics, asserted that names ought not to be 
formed and assigned by men rashly, according to the opinion of 
Hermogenes, but with deliberation and design. And that the artificer of 
names ought to be a person endued with universal science, in order that 
he may be able to fabricate proper and becoming names for all the 
variety of things. Hence they assert that names consist from the 
determinations of men, and not from nature, because they are the 
inventions of the reasoning soul, and are properly accommodated from 
hence to things themselves. For those ancient founders of names did 
not rashly and without design denominate marshes of the female genus, 
but rivers of the male (not to mention the various tribes of animals), but 
they characterized the former by the feminine genus, because, like the 
soul, they are certain receptacles; and called the latter by a masculine 
appellation, on account of their entering into and mingling themselves 
with the former. In like manner they assigned the masculine genus to 
intellect, and marked soul with a feminine appellation; because intellect 
diffuses its light upon soul, which, in consequence of receiving it from 
thence in her inmost penetralia, is most truly said to be filled and 
illuminated by intellect. They likewise very properly employed an equal 
analogy in the sun and moon, on account of the abundant emanation of 
light from the former, and the reception of the prolific rays by the — 
latter. But with respect to the neuter and common genus, as they judged 
that these were constituted and composed from the mixture or 
separation of the masculine and feminine genus, hence they significantly 
assigned them to certain things in a congruous proportion of nature. 

Hence it appears that Aristotle and the Peripatetics differ only in 
words from Plato and the Academics: since the latter assert that names 
consist from nature, because they signify particulars in a manner 


accommodated to the nature of things; but the former contend that 
names are the offspring of human invention, because they have been 
sagaciously assigned by a most skilful architect as it were of speaking, 
and this according to the exigency of nature. But the present dialogue 
sufficiently proves that this is a true interpretation of Plato’s opinion on 
this interesting subject; since Socrates here establishes himself as a 
medium between Hermogenes and Cratylus, and remarkably reprehends 
each by a multitude of very conclusive reasons. For he plainly 
demonstrates that names cannot alone consist from the arbitrary 
determination of men, as Hermogenes seemed to assert, on account of 
the universal genera of things, and immutable and eternal natures to 
which a stable and right reason of names may be well ascribed, both 
because they are perpetual and constant, and known to all men from the 
beginning, and because they are allotted a nature definite and 
immovable. And again, he shows that neither can names consist from 
nature in the manner which the Heraclitics endeavour to support, on 
account of the gliding and fluxible nature of individuals, to which names 
can neither be conveniently assigned nor well adapted for any 
considerable period of time. 

But that the reader may see the progression of names from their 
sources, which are the gods, let him attend to the following beautiful 
passage from Proclus on the Theology of Plato.’ "The first, most 
principal, and truly divine names must be considered as established in 
the gods themselves. But those of the second order, and which are the 
resemblances of these, subsisting in an intellectual manner, must be said 
to be of a dzmoniacal condition. And those in the third rank, 
emanating indeed from truth, but fashioned logically, and receiving the 
last representation of divine concerns, make their appearance from 
scientific men, who at one time energize according to a divine afflatus, 
and at another time intellectually, generating images in motion of the 
inward spectacles of their souls. For as the demiurgic intellect 
establishes about matter representations of the first forms subsisting in 
his essence, temporal resemblances of things eternal, divisible of such as 
are indivisible, and produces as it were shadowy images of true beings; 
in the same manner, as it appears to me, the science which we possess, 
fashioning an intellectual production, fabricates resemblances both of 
other things and of the gods themselves. Hence it assimilates through 
composition that which in the gods is incomposite; that which is simple 


in them through variety, and that which is united through multitude. 


t lib. i, cap. 29 [TTS vol. VI). 
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And thus forming names, it manifests images of divine concerns, 
according to their last subsistence: for it generates each name as if it was 
a statue of the gods. And as the Theurgic art, through certain symbols, 
calls forth the unenvying goodness of the gods, into an illumination of 
the artificial statues; in the same manner, the intellectual science of 
divine concerns, through compositions and divisions of sounds, exhibits 
the occult essence of the gods. With great propriety therefore does 
Socrates in the Philebus assert - that he proceeds with the greatest dread 
in that which respects the names of the gods, on account of the caution 
which should be employed in their investigation. For it 1s necessary to 
venerate the last resounding echoes as it were of the gods; and in 
consequence of this reverence to establish them in their first 
exemplars."' 

Thus far the truly divine Proclus; from which admirable passage the 
Platonic reader will find all his doubts on this intricate subject fully 
solved, if he only bestows on it that attention which it so well deserves. 
I only add, that every ingenuous mind may be convinced, from the 
etymologies of divine names in this dialogue, that the latter Platonists 
were not perverters of their master’s theology, as is ignorantly asserted 
by verbal critics and modern theologists. This, indeed, will be so 
apparent from the ensuing notes, that no greater proof can be desired of 
the dreadful mental darkness in which such men are involved, 
notwithstanding the great acumen of the former, and the much-boasted 
but delusive light of the latter. 


t Agreeably to this, likewise, Proclus, in the fourth book of his Commentary on 
the Parmenides, which is justly called by Damasctus, urepaipovoa etnynoc, a 
transcendent exposition, observes as follows: rodAau racket eot kat TWH OPOLATWY, WOTED 
bn kar TWH YHUGEWH: kat TA pey auTwv Gera AeyeTa, de wy ot KaTOEETTEpOL Gear TOUS tpo 
avTwy ovopatovor TA de aryyedcxa, Ôt wy ot aryyedoe ewvTovG TE kar ToUC Beouc: Ta ĉe 
ÔALOVIA, TA ÖE avOpwriwa. KAL TH PEV EOTL PNTA KAL Epu», Ta OE APPNTA. Kou oAWC 
worep nuac o Kpaærvhoç avadiaoxet, xo pPoO TovTou n ErOEo> Kapadons, KAL YVWOLÇ, 
Ko ovopaoe dtapopoc eon. - te. “There are many orders of names, as well as of 
cognitions; and some of these are called divine, through which subordinate gods 
denominate such as are prior to them: but others are angelic, through which angels 
denominate themselves and the gods; and others are demoniacal, and others again 
human. And some are effable by us, but others are ineffable. And universally, as the 
Cratylus informs us, and prior to this, the divine tradition (ie. the Zoroastrian oracles 
(TTS vol. VI), there is a difference in nomination as well as in knowledge." 


THE 
CRATYLUS 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


HERMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES” 


HERM. Are you willing, then, that we should communicate this 
discourse to Socrates? 

CRAT. If you think proper. 

HERM. Cratylus here, Socrates, says, that there is a rectitude of name 
naturally subsisting in everything; and that this is not a name which 
certain persons pronounce from custom, while they articulate a portion 
of their voice; but that there is a certain rectitude of names which is 
naturally the same both among Greeks and Barbarians. I ask him, 
therefore, whether Cratylus is his true name, or not. He confesses it is. 
I then inquire of him, what is the appellation belonging to Socrates? He 
replies, Socrates. In all other particulars, therefore, I say, is not that the 
name by which we call each? Yet, says he, your name is not 
Hermogenes, though all men should agree in calling you so. And upon 
my eagerly desiring to know the meaning of what he says, he does not 
declare any thing, but uses dissimulation towards me, feigning as if he 
was thinking about something on this subject, which if he should be 
willing to relate clearly, he would oblige me to agree with him in 
opinion, and to say the same as he does. If, therefore, you can by any 
means conjecture this divination of Cratylus, I shall very gladly hear 
you; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I should much more gladly hear 
your opinion concerning the rectitude of names. 

Soc. O Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus, according to the ancient 
proverb, beautiful things are difficult to be understood; and the 
discipline respecting names is no small affair. If, therefore, I had heard 
that demonstration of Prodicus, valued at fifty drachmas, which 
instructed the hearer 1n this very particular, as he himself says, nothing 
would hinder but that you might immediately know the truth respecting 
the rectitude of names: but I never have heard it; and am acquainted 
with nothing more than the circumstance about the drachmas. Hence 
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I am unacquainted with the truth respecting these particulars; but am 
nevertheless prepared to investigate this affair, along with you and 
Cratylus. But as to his telling you, that your name is not in reality 
Hermogenes, I suspect that in this he derides you: for he thinks, 
perhaps, that you are covetous of wealth, and at the same time have not 
obtained your desire. But, as I just now said, the knowledge of these 
matters is difficult. However, placing the arguments in common, it 1s 
proper to consider, whether the truth is on your side, or on that of 
Cratylus. 

HERM. But indeed, Socrates, though I have frequently disputed with 
Cratylus and many others, yet I cannot persuade myself, that there 1s 
any other rectitude of nomination, than what custom and mutual 
consent have established. For to me it appears, that the name which any 
one assigns to a thing, is a proper name; and that, if he should even 
change it for another, this name will be no less right than the first; just 
as we are accustomed to change the names of our servants. For I am of 
opinion, that no name is naturally inherent in any thing, but subsists 
only from the law and habit of those by whom it is instituted and 
called. But, if the case is otherwise, I am prepared both to learn and 
hear, not only from Cratylus, but from any other person whatever. 

Soc. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you say something to the purpose. Let 
us consider therefore. Is that by which any one calls any thing, the 
name of that thing? 

HERM. To me tt appears so. 

SOC. And this, whether a private person calls it, or a city? 

HERM. I think so. 

Soc. What, then, if I should call any thing in such a manner, as to 
denominate that an horse which we now call a man, and that a man 
which we now call a horse; would not the name man remain the same 
publicly, but the name horse privately; and again, privately the name 
man, and publicly the name horse? Would you not speak in this 
manner? 

HERM. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Tell me, then, do you call it any thing to speak true and false? 
HERM. I do. 

Soc. Therefore, one thing will be a true sentence, but another a false 
one. Will it not? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not that sentence, then, which speaks of things as they are, 
be a true sentence; but that which speaks of them different from what 
they are, a false one? 
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HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, to speak of things which are, and which 
are not, by discourse? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. But with respect to a sentence which is true, is the whole true, 
but the parts of it not true? 

HERM. The parts, also, are no otherwise than true. 

Soc. But whether are the large parts true, and the small ones not? or, 
are all the parts true? 


= HERM. I think that all the parts are true. 
Soc. Is there any part of what you say, smaller than a name? 


HERM. There is not. But this is the smallest of all. 
Soc. And does not this name belong to a true sentence? 


HERM. Certainly. 
Soc. And this, you say, is true. 


HERM. I do. 
Soc. But is not the part of a false sentence false? 


HERM. I say it 1s. 
SOC. It is permitted us, therefore, to call a name true and false, since 


we can call a sentence so. 
HERM. How should it not be so? 


Soc. Is that, therefore, which each person says the name of a thing is, 


the name of that thing? 


HERM. Certainly. 
Soc. Will there be as many names belonging to a thing, as any person 


assigns it; and at that time when he assigns them? 

HERM. I have no other rectitude of name, Socrates, than this; that I 
may call a thing by one name, which I assign to it, and you by another, 
which you think proper to attribute to it. And after this manner, I see 
that in cities, the same things are assigned proper names, both among 


the Greeks with other Greeks, and among the Greeks with the 


Barbarians. 

Soc. Let us see, Hermogenes, whether things appear to you to subsist 
in such a manner, with respect to the peculiar essence of each, as they 
did to Protagoras, who said that man was the measure of all things; so 
that things are, with respect to me, such as they appear to me; and that 
they are such to you, as they appear to you: or do some of these appear 
to you to possess a certain stability of essence? 


HERM. Sometimes, Socrates, through doubting, I have been led to this, 
which Protagoras asserts; but yet this does not perfectly appear to me to 
be the case. 


Soc. But what, were you never led to conclude that there is no such 
thing as a man perfectly evil? 

HERM. Never, by Jupiter! But I have often been disposed to think, 
that there are some men profoundly wicked, and that the number of 
these is great. 

Soc. But have you never yet seen men perfectly good? 

HERM. Very few, indeed. 

Soc. You have seen such then? 

HERM. I have. 

Soc. How, then, do you establish this? Is it thus: That those who are 
completely good, are completely prudent; and that the completely bad, 
are completely imprudent? 

HERM. It appears so to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, Protagoras speaks the truth, and this is the truth 
itself, for every thing to be such as it appears to every one, can some of 
us be prudent, and some of us imprudent? 

HERM. By no means. 

Soc. And this, as I think, appears perfectly evident to you, that, since 
there is such a thing as prudence and imprudence, Protagoras does not 
entirely speak the truth; for one person will not in reality be more 
prudent than another, if that which appears to every one, is to every 
one true. 

HERM. It ts so. 

Soc. But neither do I think you will agree with Euthydemus, that all 
things subsist together with all, in a similar manner, and always; for thus 
things would not be good, and others evil, if virtue and vice were 
always, and in a similar manner, inherent ın all things. 

HERM. You speak the truth. 

Soc. If, therefore, neither all things subsist together similarly and 
always with all things, nor each thing 1s what it appears to each person, 
it is evident that there are certain things which possess a stability of 
essence, and this not from us, nor in consequence of being drawn 
upwards and downwards by us, through the power of imagination, but 
which subsist from themselves, according to the essence which naturally — 
belongs to them. 

HERM. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the case. 

Soc. Will, therefore, the things themselves naturally subsist in this 
manner, but their actions not so? or are their actions, in like manner, 
one certain species of things? 

HERM. They are perfectly so. 
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Soc. Actions therefore, also, are performed according to the nature 
which they possess, and not according to our opinion. As, for instance, 
if we should attempt to cut any thing, shall we say that each particular 
can be divided just as we please, and with what we please? or rather, 
shall we not say, that if we desire to cut any thing according to its 
natural capacity of receiving section, and likewise with that instrument 
which is natural for the purpose, we shall divide properly, effect 
something satisfactory, and act rightly? But that if we do this contrary 
to nature, we shall wander from the purpose, and perform nothing? 

HERM. To me ıt appears so. 

Soc. If therefore we should attempt to burn any thing, we ought not 
to burn it according to every opinion, but according to that which is 
right; and this is no other, than after that manner in which any thing 1s 
naturally adapted to burn and be burnt, and with those materials which 
are proper on the occasion. 

HERM. It 1s so. 

Soc. Must we not, therefore, proceed with other things after the same 
manner? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not to speak, therefore, one particular operation? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does he speak rightly, who speaks just as he 
thinks fit; or he, who speaks in such a manner as the nature of things 
requires him to speak, and themselves to be spoken of; and who thinks 
that if he speaks of a thing with that which is accommodated to its 
nature, he shall effect something by speaking; but that, if he acts 
otherwise, he shall wander from the truth, and accomplish nothing to 
the purpose? 

HERM. It appears to me, it will be just as you say. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the nomination of a thing, a certain part of 
speaking? For those who denominate things, deliver after a manner 
sentences. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not the nomination of things, therefore, a certain action, since 
to speak is a certain action about things? 

HERM. Certainly. 

SOC. But it has appeared that actions do not subsist with respect to us, 
but that they have a certain proper nature of their own. 

HERM. It has so. 

Soc. It follows, therefore, that we must give names to things, in such 
a manner as their nature requires us to denominate, and them to be 
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denominated, and by such means as are proper, and not just as we 
please, if we mean to assent to what we have before asserted. And thus 
we shall act and nominate in a satisfactory manner, but not by a 
contrary mode of conduct. 

HERM. It appears so to me. 

SOc. Come then, answer me. Must we not say, that a thing which 
ought to be cut, ought to be cut with something? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. And that the thread, which ought to be separated in weaving, 
ought to be separated with something? and that the thing which ought 
to be perforated, ought to be perforated with something? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. And likewise that the thing which ought to be named, ought to 
be named with something? 

HERM. It ought. 

SOc. But with what are the threads separated in weaving? 

HERM. With the shuttle. 

Soc. And what is that with which a thing is denominated? 

HERM. A name. 

Soc. You speak well. And hence a name is a certain organ.” 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. If, therefore, I should inquire what sort of an instrument a 
shuttle is, would you not answer, that it is an instrument with which we 
separate the threads in weaving? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. But what do we perform in weaving? Do we not separate the 
woof and the threads, which are confused together? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not answer in the same manner concerning 
perforating, and other particulars? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

SOC. Can you in like manner declare concerning a name, what it is 
which we perform, whilst we denominate any thing with a name which 
is a certain instrument? 

HERM. I cannot. 

Soc. Do we teach one another any thing, and distinguish things 
according to their mode of subsistence? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. A name, therefore, is an instrument endued with a power of 
teaching, and distinguishing the essence of a thing, in the same manner 
as a shuttle with respect to the web. 


HERM. Certainly. 
Soc. But is not the shuttle textorial? 


HERM. How should it not? 
Soc. The weaver therefore uses the shuttle in a proper manner, so far 


as concerns the art of weaving; but he who teaches employs a name 
beautifully, according to the proper method of teaching. 
HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. Through whose operation is it that the weaver acts properly 
when he uses the shuttle? 


HERM. The carpenter’s. 
SOc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who possesses art? 


HERM. He who possesses art. 
Soc. And whose work does the piercer properly use, when he uses 


the auger? 
HERM. The blacksmith’s. 


Soc. Is every one therefore a blacksmith, or he only who possesses 
art? 
HERM. He who possesses art. 
Soc. But whose work does the teacher use when he employs a name? 


HERM. I cannot tell. 
Soc. Nor can you tell who delivered to us the names which we use? 


HERM. I cannot. 
Soc. Does it not appear to you that the law delivered these? 


HERM. It does. 
Soc. He who teaches, therefore, uses the work of the legislator when 


he uses a name. 


HERM. It appears so to me. 
Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a legislator, or he only 


who possesses art? 

HERM. He who possesses art. 

Soc. It is not the province, therefore, of every man, O Hermogenes, 
to establish a name, but of a certain artificer of names; and this, as it 
appears, is a legislator, who is the most rare of artificers among men. 


HERM. It appears so. 
Soc. But come, consider, what it is which the legislator beholds, 


when he establishes names; and make your survey from the instances 
above adduced. What is it which the carpenter looks to, when he makes 
a shuttle? Is it not to some such thing as is naturally adapted to the 
purposes of weaving? 
HERM. Entirely so. 
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Soc. But if the shuttle should break during its fabrication, do you 
think the carpenter would make another, taking pattern by the broken 
one? or rather would he not look to that form, agreeably to which he 
endeavoured to make the broken shuttle? 

HERM. It appears to me that he would look to this in his fabrication. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, most justly call this form, the shuttle 
itself? 

HERM. It appears so to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, it is requisite to make shuttles, adapted for the 
purpose of weaving a slender garment, or one of a closer texture, or of 
thread or wool, or of any other kind whatever, it is necessary that all of 
them should possess the form of the shuttle; but that each should be 
applied to the work to which it is naturally accommodated, in the most 
becoming manner. 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. And the same reasoning takes place with respect to other 
instruments. For an instrument must be found out which is naturally 
adapted to the nature of each particular, and a substance must be 
assigned to it, from which the artificer will not produce just what he 
pleases, but that which is natural to the instrument with which he 
operates. For it is necessary to know, as it appears, that an auger ought 
to be composed of iron, in order to operate in each particular naturally. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. And that a shuttle should for this purpose be made of wood. 

HERM. It ts so. 

Soc. For every shuttle, as it appears, is naturally adapted to every 
species of weaving; and other things in a similar manner. 

HERM. Certainly. 

SOc. It is necessary, therefore, excellent man, that the legislator should 
know how to place a name naturally, with respect to sounds and 
syllables; and that, looking towards that particular of which this is the 
name, he should frame and establish all names, if he is desirous of 
becoming the proper founder of names. But if the founder of names 
does not compose every name from the same syllables, we ought to take _ 
notice, that neither does every blacksmith use the same iron, when he 
fabricates the same instrument for the sake of the same thing; but that 
the instrument is properly composed, so long as they fabricate it 
according to the same idea, though from different sorts of iron, whether 
it is made here, or among the Barbarians. Is not this the case? 

HERM. Entirely so. 
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Soc. Will you not therefore be of opinion, that as long as a founder 


of names, both here and among the Barbarians, assigns a form of name 
accommodated to each, in any kind of syllables, that while this is the 


case, the founder of names here will not be worse than the founder in 
any other place? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. Who therefore is likely to know whether a convenient form of 


the shuttle is situated in every kind of wood? Does this belong to the 
artificer of the shuttle, or to the weaver by whom it is used? 

HERM. It is probable, Socrates, that he is more likely to know this, 
by whom the shuttle is used. 


Soc. Who is it, then, that uses the work of the fabricator of the lyre? 
Is it not he who knows how to instruct the artificer of it in the best 


manner, and who is able to judge whether it 1s properly made or not? 
HERM. Entirely so. 
Soc. But who is this? 


HERM. The lyrist. 
Soc. And who is it that uses the work of the shipwright? 


HERM. The pilot. 
Soc. And who is he that knows whether the work of the founder of 


names is beautiful, or not; and who 1s able to judge concerning it when 
finished, both here and among the Barbarians? Must it not be the 


person who uses this work? 


HERM. Certainly. 
Soc. And is not this person, one who knows how to interrogate? 


HERM. Entirely so. 
Soc. And likewise to answer? 


HERM. Certainly. 
Soc. But would you call him, who knows how to interrogate and 
answer any thing else, than one who is skilled in dialectic? 


HERM. I should not. 
Soc. It is the business, therefore, of the shipwright to make a rudder, 


according to the directions of the pilot, if he means to produce a good 


rudder. 


HERM. It appears so. 
Soc. And the legislator, as it seems, ought, in the establishing of 


names, to consult a man skilled in dialectic, if he means to found them 


in a beautiful manner. 


HERM. He ought. 
Soc. It appears, therefore, O Hermogenes, that the imposition of 


names is no despicable affair, as you think it is, nor the business of 


depraved men, or of any that may occur. And Cratylus speaks truly, 
when he says that names belong to things from nature, and that every 
one is not the artificer of names, but he alone who looks to that name 
which is naturally accommodated to any thing, and who is able to insert 
this form of a name in letters and syllables. 

HERM. I have nothing proper to urge, Socrates, in contradiction of 
what you say. And, perhaps, it 1s not easy to be thus suddenly 
persuaded. But I think that I should be more easily persuaded by you, 
if you could show me what that 1s which you call a certain rectitude of 
name according to nature. 

Soc. As to myself, O blessed Hermogenes, I say nothing; but I even 
almost forget what I said a short time since, that I had no knowledge in 
this affair, but that I would investigate it in conjunction with you. But 
now, in consequence of our mutual survey, thus much appears to us, in 
addition to our former conviction, that a name possesses some natural 
rectitude; and that every man does not know how to accommodate 
names to things, in a becoming manner. Is not this the case? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. After this, therefore, it is necessary to inquire, what the rectitude 
of name ts, if you desire to know this. 

HERM. But I do desire to know it. 

Soc. Consider then. 

HERM. But in what manner is it proper to consider? 

Soc. The most proper mode of inquiry, my friend, must be obtained 
from those endued with science, offering them money for this purpose, 
and loading them with thanks: and these are the sophists, through 
whom your brother Callias, in consequence of having given them a great 
quantity of money, appears to be a wise man. But, since you have no 
authority in paternal matters, it 1s proper to supplicate your brother, 
and entreat him to show you that rectitude about things of this kind, 
which he has learned from Protagoras. 

HERM. But this request of mine, Socrates, would be absurd, if, 
notwithstanding my entirely rejecting the truth of Protagoras, I should 
be pleased with assertions resulting from this truth, as things of any 
worth. 

SOc. But if this does not please you, it is proper to derive our 
information from Homer, and the other poets. 

HERM. And what does Homer say, Socrates, concerning names; and 
where?*° 

Soc. Everywhere. But those are the greatest and most beautiful 
passages, in which he distinguishes between the names which are 
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assigned to the same things by men, and those which are employed by 
the gods. Or do you not think that he speaks something in these, great 
and wonderful, concerning the rectitude of names? For it is evident that 
the gods call things according to that rectitude which names naturally 
possess. Or do you not think so? 


HERM. I well know, that if the gods denominate any thing, they 
properly denominate it. But what are the passages you speak of? 

Soc. Do you not know, that speaking of the Trojan river, which 
contested in a singular manner with Vulcan, he says, 


Xanthus its name with those of heav’nly birth,”! 
But called Scamander by the sons of earth?’ 


HERM. I do. 

Soc. But what then, do you not think that this is something 
venerable, to know in what respect it is more proper to call that river 
Xanthus, than Scamander? Likewise, if you are so disposed, take notice 
that he says,’ the same bird is called Chalcis by the gods, by Cymindis 
by men. And do you think this is a despicable piece of learning, to 
know how much more proper it is to call the same bird Chalcis than 


Cymindis, or Myrines than Batica; and so in many other instances, 
which may be found both in this poet and others? But these things are, 


perhaps, beyond the ability of you and me to discover. But the names 
Scamandrius and Astyanax may, as it appears to me, be comprehended 
by human sagacity; and it may easily be seen, what kind of rectitude 
there is in these names, which, according to Homer, were given to the 
son of Hector. For you doubtless know the verses in which these 
names are contained.” 

HERM. Entirely so. 


Soc. Which therefore of these names do you think Homer considered 


as more properly adapted to the boy, Astyanax or Scamandrius? 
HERM. I cannot tell. 


Soc. But consider the affair in this manner: if any one should ask 
you, which you thought would denominate things in the most proper 
manner, the more wise or the more unwise? 

HERM. It is manifest that I should answer, the more wise. 

Soc. Which therefore appears to you to be the more wise in cities, 
the women or the men, that I may speak of the whole genus? 


' Iliad xx, 74. 


+ Iliad xiv, 291. 
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HERM. The men. 

Soc. Do you not therefore know that, according to Homer, the son 
of Hector was called by the men of Troy, Astyanax, but by the women, 
Scamandrius? 

HERM. It appears that it was so. 

Soc. Do you not think that Homer considered the Trojan men as 
wiser than the Trojan women? 

HERM. I think he did. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Astyanax was more proper 
for the boy than Scamandruus. 

HERM. It appears so. 

Soc. But let us consider the reason which he assigns for this 
denomination: for, says he, 


Astyanax the Trojans call’d the boy, 
From his great father, the defence of Troy.' 


On this account, as it appears, it is proper to call the son of the saviour 
of his country, Astyanax, that 1s, the king of that city, which, as Homer 
says, his father preserved. 

HERM. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But why is this appellation more proper than that of 
Scamandrius? for I confess I am ignorant of the reason of this. Do you 
understand it? 

HERM. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. But, excellent man, Homer also gave to Hector his name. 

HERM. But why? 

SOC. Because it appears to me that this name is something similar to 
Astyanax, and that these names were considered by the Greeks as having 
the same meaning; for king and Hector nearly signify the same, since 
both these names are royal. For whoever is a king, is also doubtless a 
Hector; since such a one evidently rules over, possesses, and has, that of 
which he is the king. Or do I appear to you to say nothing to the 
purpose, but deceive myself, in thinking, as through certain vestiges, to 
touch upon the opinion of Homer respecting the rectitude of names? 

HERM. By no means, by Jupiter, but perhaps you in some degree 
apprehend his meaning. 

Soc. For it is just, as it appears to me, to call the offspring of a lion, 
a lion, and the offspring of a horse, a horse. I do not say, that this 
ought to be the case when something monstrous is produced from a 


' Iliad vi, 403. 


horse, and which 1s different from a horse; but only when the offspring 
is a natural production. For if the natural progeny of an ox should 
generate a horse, the offspring ought not to be called a calf, but a colt. 
[And if a horse, contrary to nature, should generate a calf, the offspring 
ought not to be called a colt, but a calf.]' And again, if from a man an 
offspring not human should be produced, the progeny, I think, ought 
not to be called a man. And the same reasoning must take place 
respecting trees, and all other producing natures. Or does it not appear 


so to you? 
HERM. It does. 


~ SOC. You speak well: for take care that I do not fraudulently deceive 
you. For the same reason, therefore, the offspring of a king ought to be 
called a king. But it is of no consequence, though the same thing should 
be expressed in different syllables, or a letter should be added or taken 
away, as long as the essence of the thing possesses dominion, and 


manifests itself in the name. 

HERM. What is this which you say? 

Soc. Nothing complex. But, as you well know, we pronounce the 
names of the elements, but not the elements themselves, four alone 


excepted, viz. € & v and o & w: and adding other letters, as well to the 
other vowels as to the non-vowels, we form names, which we afterwards 
enunciate. But, as long as we insert the apparent power of the element, 
it is proper to call the name that which is manifested to us by the 
element. As is evident, for instance, in the letter Byra: for here you see 
that the addition of the n, and the 7, and the a, does not hinder the 
nature of that element from being evinced by the whole name, agreeably 
to the intention of its founder; so well did he know how to give names 


to letters. 
HERM. You appear to me to speak the truth. 


Soc. Will not, therefore, the same reasoning take place respecting a 
king? For a king will be produced from a king, good from good, and 
beauty from beauty; and in the same manner with relation to every thing 
else, from every genus a progeny of the same kind will be produced, 
unless something monstrous is generated; and will be called by the same 
name. But it is possible to vary these names in such a manner by 
syllables, that, to ignorant men, the very same appellations will appear 
to be different from each other. Just as the medicines of physicians, 
when varied with colours or smells, appear to us to be different, though 
they are still the same; but to the physician, as one who considers the 


power of the medicines, they appear to be the same, nor is he at all 
astonished by the additions. In like manner, perhaps, he who is skilled 
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in names speculates their power, and is not astonished, if at any time a 
letter should be added, or changed, or taken away; or that in other all- 
various letters, the same power of name should be found. As in the 
names Astyanax and Hector, which we have just spoken of, they do not 
possess any thing of the same letters, except the t, and yet, at the same 
time, they signify the same thing. So likewise with respect to the name 
apxXeroNs, or a ruler of a city, what communication has it in letters with 
the two preceding names? and yet it has the same signification. And 
there are many other words which signify nothing else than a king; 
many which signify nothing else than the leader of an army, as ayic, 
TONEAPXOÇ, evro\epoc; and likewise many which imply a professor of 
medicine, as taTpoxAng and axeousBporog. And perhaps many others 
may be found, disagreeing indeed in syllables, and letters, but in power 
vocally emitting the same signification. Does this appear to you to be 
the case, or not? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. And that to things which subsist according to nature, the same 
names should be assigned? 

HERM. Perfectly so. 

Soc. But that, as often as generations take place contrary to nature, 
and by this means produce things in the form of monsters, as when 
from a good and pious man an impious man is generated, then the 
offspring ought not to be called by the name of his producer; just as we 
said before, that if a horse should generate the progeny of an ox, the 
offspring ought not to be called a horse, but an ox? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. When an impious man, therefore, is generated from one who 1s 
pious, the name of the genus to which he belongs must be assigned him. 

HERM. It must so. 

Soc. Such a son, therefore, ought not to be called either one who is 
a friend to divinity, or mindful of divinity, or any thing of this kind: 
but he should be called by that which signifies the contrary of all this, 
if names ought to possess any thing of rectitude.” 

HERM. This ought to be the case more than any thing, Socrates. 

SOc. Just, Hermogenes, as the name Orestes appears to be properly 
invented; whether a certain fortune assigned him this name, or some 
poet, evincing by this appellation his rustic nature, correspondent to an 
inhabitant of mountains.” 

HERM. So it appears, Socrates. 

SOC. It appears also, that the name of his father subsists according to 

nature. 
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HERM. It does so. 

Soc. For it seems that Agamemnon was one who considered that he 
ought to labour and patiently endure hardships, and obtain the end of 
his designs through virtue. But his stay before Troy, with so great an 
army, evinces his patient endurance. that this man, therefore, was 
wonderful, with respect to perseverance, is denoted by the name 
Agamemnon.™ Perhaps also Atreus is a proper denomination: for his 
slaughter of Chrysippus, and the cruelty which he exercised towards 
Thyestes, evince that he was pernicious and noxious. His surname, 
therefore, suffers a small degree of declination, and conceals its meaning; 
so that the nature of the man is not evident to every one; but to those 
who are skilful in names, the signification of Atreus is sufficiently 
manifest. For his name properly subsists throughout, according to the 
intrepid, inexorable, and noxious. It appears also to me, that the name 
given to Pelops was very properly assigned: for this name signifies one 
who sees things near at hand, and that he is worthy of such a 
denomination.” 

HERM. But how? 

SOc. Because it is reported of this man, that in the slaughter of 
Myrtilus, he neither provided for any thing, nor could perceive afar off 
how great a calamity his whole race would be subject to from this 
circumstance; but he only regarded that which was just before him, and 
which then subsisted, that 1s, what was weAac, or near; and this when 
he desired, by all possible means, to receive Hippodamia in marriage. 
So that his name was derived from wedac¢ near, and oyıç sight. Every 
one also must think that the name given to Tantalus was properly and 
naturally assigned him, if what is related concerning him is true.” 

HERM. But what is that relation? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many unfortunate and dire 
circumstances happened to him, and at last the whole of his country was 
subverted: and that, when he was dead, a stone was suspended over his 
head in Hades, these particulars, as it appears corresponding with his 
name in a wonderful and artless manner: for it is just as if any one 
should be willing to call him taXavraros, i.e. most miserable, but, at the 
same time, desirous to conceal this circumstance, should call him 
Tantalus instead of Talantatus. And it seems that the fortune of rumour 
caused him to receive this appellation. But it appears that the name of 
him who was called his father, is composed in an all-beautiful manner, 
though it is by no means easy to be understood: for in reality the name 
of Jupiter is, as it were, a sentence; but dividing it into two parts, some 
of us use one part, and some another, for some call him {jva, and some 
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dua. And these parts collected into one, evince the nature of the god; 
which, as we have said, a name ought to effect: For there is no one who 
is more the cause of living, both to us and every thing else, than he who 1s 
the ruler and king of all things.’ It happens, therefore, that this god is 
rightly denominated, through whom life is present with all living beings; 
but the name, though one, is distributed, as I have said, into two parts, 
viz. into dia and {nva. But he who suddenly hears that this god is the 
son of Saturn, may perhaps think it a reproachful assertion: for it 1s 
rational to believe that Jupiter is the offspring of a certain great dianoétic 
power; for, when Saturn is called xopoc, it does not signify a boy, but 
the purity and incorruptible nature of his intellect.’ But, according to 
report, Saturn is the son of Heaven: and sight directed to things above 
is called by this name ovpama,’ from beholding things situated on 
high." From whence, O Hermogenes, those who discourse on sublime 
affairs, say that a pure intellect is present with him, and that he is very 
properly denominated Heaven. Indeed, if I did but remember the 
genealogy of the gods, according to Hesiod, and the yet superior 
progenitors of these which he speaks of, I should not desist from 
showing you the rectitude of their appellations, until I had made trial of 
this wisdom, whether it produces any thing of consequence, or not; and 
whether those explanations which I have just now so suddenly delivered, 
though I know not from whence, are defective or true. 

HERM. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to pour forth oracles 
on a sudden, like those who are agitated by some inspiring god. 

Soc. And I think indeed, O Hermogenes, that this wisdom happened 
to me through the means of Euthyphro, the son of Pantius: for I was 
with him in the morning, and listened to him with great attention. It 
seems therefore, that, being divinely inspired, he has not only filled my 
ears with divine wisdom, but that he has also arrested my very soul. It 
appears therefore to me, that we ought to act in such a manner as to 
make use of this wisdom today, and contemplate what yet remains 
concerning the rectitude of names. But tomorrow, if it is agreeable to 
you, we will lay it aside, and purify ourselves from it, finding out for 
this purpose one who 1s skilled in expiating things of this kind, whether 
he is some one of the priests, or the sophists."'" 

HERM. I assent to this; for I shall hear, with great pleasure, what 
remains of the discussion concerning names. 

SOC. It is necessary to act in this manner. From whence then are you 
willing we should begin our speculation, since we have insisted upon a 
certain formula of operation; that we may know whether names 
themselves will testify for us, that they were not entirely fabricated from 
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chance, but contain a certain rectitude of construction? The names, 
therefore, of heroes and men may perhaps deceive us: for many of these 
subsist according to the surnames of their ancestors, and sometimes have 
no correspondence with the persons, as we observed in the beginning of 
this disputation. But many are added, as tokens of renown, such as the 
prosperous, the saviour, the friend of divinity, and a variety of others of 
this kind. it appears to me, therefore, that we ought to neglect the 
discussion of these: but it is probable that we shall particularly find 
names properly fabricated, about eternal and natural beings; for it is 
- most becoming to study the position of names in these. But, perhaps, 
some of these are established by a power more divine than that of 
men.’ 

HERM. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak excellently well. 

Soc. Will it not therefore be just, to begin from the gods, considering 
the reason why they are properly denominated gods? 

HERM. It will be proper. 

Soc. I therefore conjecture as follows: - It appears to me that the most 
ancient of the Greeks, or the first inhabitants of Greece, considered 
those only as gods” which are esteemed such at present by many of 
the Barbarians; I mean, the sun and the moon, the earth, the stars and 
the heavens. As they therefore perceived all these running round in a 
perpetual course, from this nature of running they called them gods; but 
afterwards, understanding that there were others besides these, they 
called all of them by the same name. Has what I say any similitude of 
truth, or not? 

HERM. It possesses a perfect simulitude. 

Soc. What then shall we consider after this? 

HERM. It is evident that we ought to speculate concerning demons, 
heroes, and men. 

Soc. Concerning demons? And truly, Hermogenes, this is the proper 
method of proceeding. What then are we to understand by the name 
dæmon? See whether I say any thing to the purpose. 

HERM. Only relate what it is. 

Soc. Do you not know who those demons are which Hesiod speaks 
of? 

HERM. I do not. 

Soc. And are you ignorant that he says, the golden race of men was 
first generated?” 

HERM. This I know. 
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Soc. He says, therefore, concerning this, “that after this race was 
concealed by Fate, it produced demons’ denominated holy, terrestrial, 
good, expellers of evil, and guardians of mortal men.” 

HERM. But what then? 

Soc. I think, indeed, that he calls it a golden race, not as naturally 
composed from gold, but as being beautiful and good; but I infer this, 
from his denominating our race an iron one.*”” 

HERM. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not therefore think, that if any one of the present times 
should appear to be good, Hesiod would say he belonged to the golden 
race? 

Soc. But are the good any other than such as are prudent? 

HERM. They are the prudent. 

Soc. On this account therefore, as it appears to me, more than any 
other he calls them demons, because they were prudent and learned 
(Sanuovec). And, in our ancient tongue, this very name is to be found. 
Hence both he, and many other poets, speak in a becoming manner, 
when they say that a good man after death will receive a mighty destiny 
and renown, and will become a demon, according to the surname of 
prudence. I therefore assert the same, that every good man is learned 
and skilful; that he is demoniacal, both while living and when dead; and 
that he is properly denominated a demon." 

HERM. And I also, Socrates, seem to myself to agree with you 
perfectly in this particular. But what does the name hero* signify? 

Soc. This is by no means difficult to understand; for this name 1s 
very little different from its original, evincing that its generation is 
derived from love. 

HERM. How 1s this? 

SOc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods? 

HERM. What then? 

Soc. All of them were doubtless generated either from the love of a 
god towards a mortal maid, or from the love of a man towards a 
goddess. If, therefore, you consider this matter according to the ancient 
Attic tongue, you will more clearly understand the truth of this 


t By demons, here, must not be understood those who are essentially such, and 
perpetually subsist as mediums between gods and men, but those only who are such 
kaTa oXEOL, or according to habitude; or, in other words, the souls of truly worthy men, 
after their departure from the present life: for such, till they descend again upon earth, 
are the benevolent guardians of mankind, in conjunction with those who are essentially 
demons. [See Works and Days 121). 
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derivation: for it will be evident to you that the word hero 1s derived 
from love, with a trifling mutation for the sake of the name; or you 
may say, that this name is deduced from their being wise and 
rhetoricians, sagacious and skilled in dialectic, and sufficiently ready in 
interrogating: for etpery is the same as to speak. Hence, as we just now 
said in the Attic tongue, those who are called heroes will prove to be 
certain rhetoricians, interrogators, and lovers: so that the genus of 
rhetoricians and sophists is, in consequence of this, an heroic tribe. 
This, indeed, is not difficult to understand; but rather this respecting 
men is obscure, I mean, why they were called avOpwxo, men. Can you 
tell the reason? 

HERM. From whence, my worthy friend, should I be able? And, 
indeed, if I was by any means capable of making this discovery, I should 
not exert myself for this purpose, because I think you will more easily 
discover it than I shall. 

Soc. You appear to me to rely on the inspiration of Euthyphro. 

HERM. Evidently so. 

Soc. And your confidence is proper: for I now seem to myself to 
understand in a knowing and an elegant manner; and I am afraid, if I do 
not take care, that I shall become today wiser than I ought. But 
consider what I say. For this, in the first place, ought to be understood 
concerning names, that we often add letters, and often take them away, 
while we compose names just as we please; and, besides this, often 
change the acute syllables. As when we say Au @tdoc, a friend to Jove: 
for, in order that this name may become instead of a verb to us, we take 
away the other wra, and, instead of an acute middle syllable, we 
pronounce a grave one. But, on the contrary, in others we insert letters, 
and others again we enunciate with a graver accent. 

HERM. You speak the truth. 

Soc. This, therefore, as it appears to me, takes place in the name man: 
for a noun is generated from a verb, one letter, a, being taken away, and 
the end of the word becoming more grave. 

HERM. How do you mean? 

Soc. Thus. This name man signifies that other animals, endued with 
sight, neither consider, nor reason, nor contemplate; but man both sees, 
and at the same time contemplates and reasons upon that which he sees. 
Hence man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated avOpwxoc, viz. 
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contemplating what he beholds.* But what shall we investigate after this? 
Shall it be that, the inquiry into which will be very pleasing to me? 

HERM. By all means. 

Soc. It appears then“to me, that we ought, in the next place, to 
investigate concerning soul and body; for we call the composition of 
soul and body, man. 

HERM. Without doubt. 

Soc. Let us, then, endeavour to divide these in the same manner as 
the former subjects of our speculation. Will you not therefore say, that 
we should first of all consider the rectitude of this name soul, and 
afterwards of the name body? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. That I may speak, then, what appears to me on a sudden, I 
think that those who assigned this name soul, understood some such 
thing as this, that whenever this nature is present with the body, it is 
the cause of its life, extending to, and refrigerating it with, the power of 
respiration; but that when the refrigerating power ceases, the body at the 
same time is dissolved and perishes: and from hence, as it appears to me, 
they called it soul (Yvxn). But, if you please, stop a little; for I seem to 
myself to perceive something more capable of producing persuasion than 
this, among the followers of Euthyphro: for, as it appears to me, they 
would despise this etymology, and consider it as absurd. But consider 
whether the following explanation will please you. 

HERM. Only say what it is. 

Soc. What other nature, except the soul, do you think gives life to 
the whole body, contains, carries, and enables it to walk about? 

HERM. No other. 

SOc. But what, do you not believe in the doctrine of Anaxagoras, that 
intellect and soul distribute into order, and contain the nature of every 
thing else? 

HERM. I do. 

Soc. It will be highly proper, therefore, to denominate that power 
which carries and contains nature, dvoexnv: but it may more elegantly 
be called Yvyn. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

soc. And this latter appellation appears to me to be more agreeable 
to art than the former. 

HERM. For ıt certainly is so. 


' For every thing receives its definition from its byparxis, or summit, which in man 
is intellectual reason; and this is entirely of a contemplative nature. 
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Soc. But it would truly appear to be ridiculous, if it was named 
according to its composition. 

HERM. But what shall we next consider after this? 

Soc. Shall we speak concerning body? 

HERM. By all means. 

SOc. But this name appears to me to deviate in a certain small degree 
from its original: for, according to some, it is the sepulchre of the soul, 
which they consider as buried at present; and because whatever the soul 
signifies, it signifies by the body; so that on this account it is properly 
called onpa, a sepulchre. And indeed the followers of Orpheus appear 
to me to have established this name, principally because the soul suffers 
in body the punishment of its guilt, and is surrounded with this 
enclosure that it may preserve the image of a prison.” They are of 
opinion, therefore, that the body should retain this appellation, owna, 
till the soul has absolved the punishment which is her due, and that no 
other letter ought to be added to the name. 

HERM. But it appears to me, Socrates, that enough has been said 
concerning these particulars. But do you think we can speak about the 
names of the gods, in the same manner as we considered the name of 
Jupiter, and determine the rectitude of their denominations? 

Soc. By Jupiter, Hermogenes, if we are endued with intellect, we shall 
confess that the most beautiful mode of conduct, on this occasion, is to 
acknowledge that we know nothing either concerning the gods, or the 
names by which they denominate themselves:* for it is evident that they 
call themselves by true appellations. But the second mode of rectitude 
consists, I think, in calling the gods by those names which the law 
ordains us to invoke them by in prayer, whatever the names may be 
which they rejoice to hear; and that we should act thus, as knowing 
nothing more than this: for the method of invocation which the law 
appoints appears to me to be beautifully established. If you are willing, 
therefore, let us enter on this speculation, previously, as it were, 
declaring to the gods that we speculate nothing concerning their 
divinities, as we do not think ourselves equal to such an undertaking; 
but that we direct our attention to the opinion entertained by those men 
who first fabricated their names: for this will be the means of avoiding 
their indignation. 

HERM. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak modestly: let us therefore 
act in this manner. 

Soc. Ought we not, therefore, to begin from Vesta, according to 
law?" 

HERM. It is just that we should. 
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SOc. What then shall we say is to be understood by this name Eona? 

HERM. By Jupiter, I do not think it is easy to discover this. 

Soc. It appears, indeed, excellent Hermogenes, that those who first 
established names were no despicable persons, but men who investigated 
sublime concerns, and were employed in continual meditation and study. 

HERM. But what then? 

SOC. It seems to me that the position of names was owing to some 
such men as these. And, indeed, if any one considers foreign names, he 
will not less discover the meaning of each. As with respect to this 
which we call ovora, essence, there are some who call it eoota, and others 
again wow. In the first place, therefore, it is rational to call the essence 
of things Eoma, according to one of these names, egota: and because we 
denominate that which participate of essence Eorna, essence, Vesta may, 
in consequence of this, be properly called Eona:’ for our ancestors were 
accustomed to call ovora, essence, eoor. Besides, if any one considers 
the business of sacrifice, he will be led to think that this was the opinion 
of those by whom sacrifices were ordained. For it was proper, that 
those who denominated the essence of all things Eorna (Vesta), should 
sacrifice to Vesta, before all the gods. But those who called essence wo, 
these nearly, according to the opinion of Heraclitus, considered all 
things as perpetually flowing, and that nothing had any permanent 
subsistence. The cause, therefore, and leader of things, with them, 1s 
impulse: and hence they very properly denominated this impelling cause 
woa. And thus much concerning the opinion of those who may be 
considered as knowing nothing. But, after Vesta, it is just to speculate 
concerning Rhea and Saturn, though we have discussed the name of 
Saturn already. But, perhaps, I say nothing to the purpose. 

HERM. Why so, Socrates? 

Soc. O excellent man, I perceive a certain hive of wisdom. 

HERM. But of what kind is it? 

SOc. It is almost ridiculous to mention it; and yet I think it is capable 
of producing a certain probability. 

HERM. What probability is this? 

soc. I seem to myself to behold Heraclitus formerly asserting 
something wisely concerning Saturn and Rhea, and which Homer 
himself also asserts. 

HERM. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. Heraclitus then says, that all things subsist in a yielding 
condition, and that nothing abides; and assimilating things to the 
flowing of a river, he says, that you cannot merge yourself twice in the 
same stream." 
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Soc. Does he, therefore, appear to you to conceive differently from 
Heraclitus, who places Rhea and Saturn among the progenitors of the 
other gods? And do you think that Heraclitus assigned both of them by 
chance, the names of streams of water? As, therefore, Homer’ calls 
Ocean the generation of the gods," and Tethys their mother, so I think 
the same is asserted by Hesiod. Likewise Orpheus says, 


In beauteous-flowing marriage first combin’d 
Ocean, who mingling with his sister Tethys join’d."° 


Behold, therefore, how all these consent with each other in their 
doctrine, and how they all tend towards the opinion of Heraclitus? 

HERM. You seem to me, Socrates, to say something to the purpose, 
but I do not understand what the name Tethys implies. 

Soc. But this nearly implies the same, and signifies that it is the 
occult name of a fountain; for leaping forth, and straining through, 
represent the image of a fountain. But from both these names the name 
Tethys is composed. 

HERM. This, Socrates, is an elegant explanation. 

Soc. What then shall we next consider? Jupiter we have already 


spoken of. 
HERM. Certainly. 


Soc. Let us, therefore, speak of his brothers, Neptune and Pluto, and 
that other name by which Pluto is called." 

HERM. By all means. l 

Soc. He, therefore, who first called Neptune rooeiðwy appears to me 
to have given him this name from the nature of the sea, restraining his 
course when he walks, and not permitting him to proceed any further, 
as if it became a bond to his feet. He, therefore, denominated the ruler 
of this power xocedwr, as xoovdeopov ovTa, viz. having a fettered foot.*”' 
The e perhaps was added for the sake of elegance. But, perhaps, this was 
not the meaning of its founder, but two AA were originally placed 
instead of o; signifying that this god knows a multitude of things. And, 


perhaps, likewise he was denominated oeww», i.e. shaking, from oeer, to 
shake, to which x and 6 were added. But Pluto was so called from the 
donation of x\ouroc, wealth, because riches are dug out of the bowels 


of the earth. But by the appellation arônç, the multitude appear to me 
to conceive the same as aedec, ie. obscure and dark; and that, being 


terrified at this name, they call him Pluto.” 


t Iliad xiv, 201. 
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HERM. But what is your opinion, Socrates, about this affair? 

Soc. It appears to me, that men have abundantly erred concerning the 
power of this god, and that they are afraid of him without occasion; for 
their fear arises from hence; because, when any one of us dies, he abides 
for ever in Hades; and because the soul departs to this god, divested of 
the body. But both the empire of this god, and his name, and every 
other particular respecting him, appear to me to tend to one and the 
same thing. 

HERM. But how? 

Soc. I will tell you how this affair appears to me. Answer me, 
therefore, Which of these is the stronger bond to an animal, so as to 
cause its detention, necessity, or desire? 

HERM. Desire, Socrates, is by far the most prevalent.’ 

Soc. Do you not think that many would fly from Hades, unless it 
held those who dwell there by the strongest bond? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, as it appears, by a certain desire; since 
it binds them with the greatest bond and not with necessity. 

HERM. It appears so. 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, many desires? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, with the greatest of all desires, if it 
binds them with the greatest of bonds. 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. Is there then any greater desire, than that which is produced 
when any one, by associating with another, thinks that, through his 
means, he shall become a better man? 

HERM. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is not any. 

Soc. On this account, Hermogenes, we should say, that no one 1s 
willing to return from thence hither, not even the Syrens"'”* themselves; 
but that both they, and all others, are enchanted by the beautiful 
discourses of Pluto. And hence it follows that this god is a perfect 
sophist;"” that he greatly benefits those who dwell with him; and that 
he possesses such great affluence as enables him to supply us with those 
mighty advantages which we enjoy; and from hence he is called Pluto. 
But does he not also appear to you to be a philosopher, and one endued 
with excellent prudence and design, from his being unwilling to associate 
with men invested with bodies, but then only admits them to familiar 
converse with him, when their souls are purified from all the evils and 
desires which subsist about the body? for this divinity considered, that 
he should be able to detain souls, if he bound them with the desire 
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belonging to virtue; but that, while they possess the consternation and 
furious insanity of body, even his father Saturn would not be able to 
detain them with him, in those bonds with which he is said to be 
bound. 

HERM. You seem, Socrates, to speak something to the purpose. 

Soc. We ought then, O Hermogenes, by no means to denominate 
anç from aedec, dark and invisible, but much rather from a 
knowledge of all beautiful things:'' and from hence this god was called 
by the fabricator of names adne. 

HERM. Be it so. But what shall we say concerning the names Ceres, 
Juno, Apollo, Minerva, Vulcan, Mars, and those of the other gods? 

Soc. It appear that Ceres*'’’ was so called from the donation of 
aliment, being, as it were, didovoa pntnp, or a bestowing mother’. But 
Juno, from being lovely, on account of the love which Jupiter is said to 
have entertained for her.? Perhaps also the founder of this name, 
speculating things on high, denominated the air npa; and, for the sake 
of concealment, placed the beginning at the end. And this you will be 
convinced of, if you frequently pronounce the name of Juno.” With 
respect to the names deppedarrra, or Proserpine, and Apollo, many are 
terrified at them, through unskilfulness as it appears in the rectitude of 
names. And indeed, changing the first of these names, they consider 
pepoeporn; and this appears to them as something terrible and dire. But 
the other name, deppedarra, signifies that this goddess is wise: for that 
which is able to touch upon, handle, and pursue things which are borne 
along, will be wisdom. This goddess therefore may, with great 
propriety, be named gepexada, or something of this kind, on account 
of her wisdom, and contact of that which is borne along:” and hence the 
wise aténc, or Pluto, associates with her, because of these characteristics 
of her nature. But men of the present times neglect this name, valuing 
good pronunciation more than truth; and on this account they call her 
deppedatra. In like manner with respect to Apollo,‘ many, as I said 
before, are terrified at this name of the god, as if it signified something 
dire. Or are you ignorant that this is the case? 

HERM. I am not; and you speak the truth. 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is beautifully established, 
with respect to the power of the god. 

HERM. But how? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what appears to me in this affair: for 
there is no other one name which can more harmonize with the four 


t See the Additional Notes on this Dialogue for an account of this goddess. 
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powers of this god, because it touches upon them all, and evinces, in a 
certain respect, his harmonic, prophetic, medicinal, and arrow-darting 
skill." 

HERM. Tell me, then; for you seem to me to speak of this name as 
something prodigious. 

Soc. This name then is well harmonized as to its composition, as 
belonging to an harmonical god: for, in the first place, do not purgations 
and purifications, both according to medicine and prophecy, and 
likewise the operations of pharmacy, and the lustrations, washings and 
sprinklings employed by the divining art, all tend to this one point, viz. 
the rendering man pure, both in body and soul? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not then the purifying god, who washes and frees us from 
evils of this kind, be Apollo? 

HERM. Perfectly so. 

Soc. According, therefore, to the solutions and washings which he 
affords, as being the physician of such-like things, he will be properly 
called aroduwy, or the liberator; but according to his prophetic power 
and truth, he may be most properly called axXoc¢, or simple, as he is 
denominated by the Thessalians; since simplicity is the same with truth: 
for all the Thessalians call this god the simple. But, on account of his 
perpetually prevailing might in the jaculation of arrows, he may be 
called aet BaddAwp, that is, perpetually darting. But with respect to his 
harmonic power, it is proper to take notice, that œ often signifies the 
same as together, as in the words axodov6oc, a follower, and axo.Tic, a 
wife. So likewise in the name of this god, a and xoAnac¢ signify the 
revolution subsisting together with, and about the heavens, which they 
denominate the pole; and the harmony subsisting in song, which they 
call symphony. Because all these, according to the assertions of those 
who are skilled in music and astronomy, revolve together with a certain 
harmony. But this god presides over harmony, opoxodwy, ie. 
converting all these together, both among gods and men. As, therefore, 
we call opoxedevfoc, and opoxoinc, ie. going together, and lying 
together, axodovloc and aækarıç, changing o into a, so likewise we 
denominate Apollo as oporodwy, inserting at the same time another ); 
because otherwise it would have been synonymous with a difficult name. 
And this many of the present time suspecting, through not rightly 
perceiving the power of this name, they are terrified at it, as if it 
signified a certain corruption. But in reality this name, as we just now 
observed, is so composed, that it touches upon all the powers of the god, 
viz. his simplicity, perpetual jaculation, purifying, and joint-revolving 
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nature. - But the name of the Muses, and universally that of music, 


was derived, as it seems, from pwoĝar, to inquire, and from investigation 
and philosophy. But Ayn7w, i.e. Latona, ? was derived from the mildness 
of this goddess, because she is ebeAnpwr, viz. willing to comply with the 
requests of her suppliants. Perhaps, too, they denominate her as a 
stranger; for many call her \n6w: and this name AnOw they seem to have 
assigned her, because her manners are not rough, but gentle and mild. 
But aprepic, Le. Diana,"”’ appears to signify integrity and modesty, 
through her desire of virginity. Perhaps also the founder of her name 
so called her, as being skilful in virtue.” And it is not likewise 
improbable, that, from her hating the copulation of man and woman, 
or through some one, or all of these, the institutor of her name thus 
denominated the goddess. 

HERM. But what will you say concerning Dionysius and Venus? 

Soc. You inquire about great things, O son of Hipponicus. But the 
mode of nomination, belonging to these divinities, is both serious and 
jocose. Ask therefore others about the serious mode; but nothing 
hinders us from relating the jocose: for these deities are lovers of jesting 
and sport. Dionysius,” therefore, is the giver of wine, and may be 
jocosely called did0vvco¢. But owog, wine, may be most justly 
denominated otovovc, because it is accustomed to deprive those of 
intellect who possessed it before."© But with respect to Venus, it is not 
proper to contradict Hesiod, but to allow that she was called adpodiry 
through her generation from adpoc, foam.” 

HERM. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you ought not to 
neglect the investigation of Minerva, Vulcan, and Mars. 

Soc. For such a neglect is, indeed, by no means becoming. 

HERM. Certainly not. 

Soc. One of the names of Minerva," therefore, it is by no means 
difficult to explain. 

HERM. Which do you mean? 

Soc. Do we not call her Pallas? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. This name, therefore, we must consider as derived from leaping 
in armour; and in so doing, we shall, as it appears to me, think properly: 
for to elevate oneself, or something else, either from the earth or in the 
hands, is denominated by us to vibrate and be vibrated, and to dance 
and be made to dance. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. The goddess, therefore, is on this account called Pallas. 


HERM. And very properly so. But how will you explain her other 
name? 

Soc. Do you mean that of Athena? 

HERM. I do. 

Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater moment; for the ancients 
appear to have considered Athena in the same manner as those of the 
present day, who are skilled in the interpretation of Homer: for many 
of these explain the poet as signifying, by Athena, intellect and the 
dianoétic power. And he who instituted names seems to have 
understood some such thing as this about the goddess, or rather 
something yet greater, expressing, by this means, the intelligence of the 
goddess, as if he had said that she is Oeovon, or deific intelligence, 
employing after a foreign mode æ instead of n, and taking away « and v. 
Though perhaps this was not the case, but he called her @eovon, as 
understanding divine concerns in a manner superior to all others. Nor 
will it be foreign from the purpose to say that he was willing to call her 
n@ovon, as being intelligence in manners." But either the original 
founder of this name, or certain persons who came after him, by 
producing it into something which they thought more beautiful, 
denominated her Athena. 

HERM. But what will you say concerning Vulcan? 

Soc. Do you inquire concerning the noble arbiter of light? 

HERM. So ıt appears. 

Soc. This divinity, therefore, being ¢atoroc, luminous, and attracting 
to himself 7, is called nġaroroç, or the arbiter of light.” 

HERM. It appears so, unless you think it requires some other 
explanation. 

Soc. But, that it may not appear otherwise to me, inquire concerning 
Mars. 

HERM. I inquire then. 

Soc. If you please, then, the name of Mars shall be derived from 70 
appev masculine, and avédpecov bold. But if you are willing that he 
should be called Mars, from his hard and inconvertible nature,’ the 


' The character of hard and resisting, which is here given to Mars, is symbolical of 
his nature, which (says Proclus, in Plat. Repub. p. 388) perpetually separates and 
nourishes, and constantly excites the contrarieties of the universe, that the world may 
exist perfect and entire from all its parts. But this deity requires the assistance of Venus, 
that he may insert order and harmony into things contrary and discordant. He first 
subsists in the defensive triad of the liberated gods, and from thence proceeds into 
different parts of the world. 
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whole of which is denominated apparoy this also will perfectly agree 
with the properties of the warlike god. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. Let us therefore dismiss our investigations concerning the names 
of the gods, as I am afraid to discourse about them. But urge me to any 
thing else you please, that you may see the quality of the horses of 
Euthyphro. 

HERM. I will consent to what you say, if you will only suffer me to 
ask you concerning Hermes; for Cratylus says that I am not 
Hermogenes. Let us endeavour, then, to behold the meaning of the 
name Hermes, that we may know whether he says any thing to the 
purpose. 

Soc. This name seems to pertain to discourse, and to imply that this 
god is an interpreter and a messenger, one who steals, and is fraudulent 
in discourse, and who meddles with merchandise:' and the whole of this 
subsists about the power of discourse. As, therefore, we said before, To 
eper» is the use of speech: and of this Homer frequently says, eunoaro, 
ie. he deliberated about it. This name, therefore, is composed both 
from to speak and to deliberate; just as if the institutor of the name had 
authoritatively addressed us as follows: "It is just, O men, that you 
should call that divinity, who makes speech the object of his care and 
deliberation, Etpeunç.” But we of the present times, thinking to give 
elegance to the name, denominate him Eppnco, Hermes. But Irist 
likewise is so called, from 70 eper, to speak, because she is a messenger. 

HERM. By Jupiter, then, Cratylus appears to me to have spoken well, 
in denying that I am Hermogenes; because I am by no means an 
excellent artist of discourse. 

Soc. It is likewise probable, my friend, that Pan‘ is the bipartite son 
of Hermes. 

HERM. But why? 

Soc. You know that speech signifies the all; that it circulates and rolls 
perpetually; and that it is two-fold, true and false. 


t For an account of Hermes, see the Additional Notes to the First Alcibiades, vol. 


+ "Tris," says Proclus in his MS commentary on the Parmenides, book v. “is an 
archangelic deity, the peculiarity of whose essence is to conduct secondary natures to 
their proper principle, according to the demmurgic intellect, and especially to lead them 
up to Juno, the ruler of all the mundane divinities of a feminine characteristic." 


S See the last footnote on the Phedrus, in vol. iii. p. 396. 


HERM. Entirely so. 
Soc. Is not, therefore, that which is true in speech, smooth and 


divine, and dwelling on high in the gods; but that which is false, a 
downward inhabitant, dwelling in the multitude of mankind, and, 
besides this, rough and tragic? For in speech of this kind, the greater 
part of fables, and the falsities about a tragic life, subsist. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. With great propriety, therefore, he who indicates every thing, 
and perpetually rolls, is ræv atrodoc, the biform son of Hermes; who 
in his upper parts is smooth, but in his lower parts rough and goat- 
formed: and Pan is either speech, or the brother of speech, since he 1s 
the son of Hermes. But it is by no means wonderful that brother 
should be similar to brother. However, as I just now said, O blessed 
man! let us leave these investigations of the gods. 

HERM. Gods of this kind, if you please, Socrates, we will omit; but 
what should hinder you from discussing the names of such divinities as 
the sun and moon, stars and earth, aether and air, fire and water, the 
seasons and the year? 

SOc. You assign me an arduous task; yet at the same time, if it will 
oblige you, I am willing to comply. 

HERM. It will so, indeed. 


Soc. What therefore do you wish we should first investigate? Or 
shall we, agreeably to the order in which you mentioned these, begin 


with the sun? 


HERM. Entirely so. 
SOC. It seems, then, that this would become more manifest, if any one 


should use the Doric appellation: for the Dorians call the sun aor. He 
will therefore be aoc, from his collecting men into one, when he rises; 
and likewise, from his always revolving about the earth. To which we 
may add, that this name belongs to him, because he varies, in his 
circulation, the productions of the earth. But ro xoextderv, and atodeuy, 
have one and the same meaning. 

HERM. But what will you say of oeAnvn, or the moon? 

SOc. This name seems to press upon Anaxagoras. 

HERM. Why? 

Soc. Because it seems to manifest something of a more ancient date, 
which he lately revived, when he said that the moon derives her light 


from the sun. 
HERM. But how? 


Soc. Leda is the same with dwe, light. 
HERM. Certainly. 
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Soc. But this light about the moon is perpetually veov and evrov, new 
and old, if what the Anaxagorics say is true: for, perpetually revolving 
in a circle, it perpetually renews this light; but the light of the former 
month becomes old. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. But many call the moon gehavatac. 

HERM. They do so. 

Soc. But, because it perpetually possesses new and old splendour, it 
may be more justly called cedAaevveonera; but is now concisely 
denominated oeAavaua. 

HERM. This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic. But what will you say 
of month and the stars? 

Soc. Metnc, or month, may be properly so called, from pecovo@an, to 
be diminished; but the stars appear to derive their appellation from 
aoTpaxn, coruscation. But aotpaxn is denominated from wraç 
avaorpepet, i.e. converting to itself the sight; but now, for the sake of 
elegance, it is called aorparn. 

HERM. But what is your opinion concerning fire and water. 

Soc. I am in doubt with respect to fire; and it appears, that either the 
Muse of Euthyphro deserts me, or that this word is most extremely 
difficult to explain. Behold then the artifice which I employ, in all such 
things as cause me to doubt. 

HERM. What is it? 

Soc. I will tell you. Answer me, therefore: Do you know on what 
account Tup, fire, is so called? 

HERM. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. But consider what I suspect concerning it: for I think that the 
Greeks, especially such as dwelt under the dominion of the Barbarians, 
received many of their names from the Barbarians. 

HERM. But what then? 

Soc. If any one, therefore, should investigate the propriety of these 
names according to the Greek tongue, and not according to that 
language to which the name belongs, he would certainly be involved in 
doubt. 

HERM. It is likely he would. 

Soc. Consider then, whether this name, rvp, is not of Barbaric origin: 
for it is by no means easy to adapt this to the Greek tongue; and ıt is 
manifest that the Phrygians thus denominate fire, with a certain trifling 
deviation; as likewise that vdwp water, xuvac, dogs, and many other 
names, are indebted to them for their origin. 

HERM. They are so. 


Soc. It is not proper, therefore, to use violence with these words, 
since no one can say any thing to the purpose about them. On this 
account, therefore, I shall reject the explanation of rvp fire, and véwp 
water. But air, O Hermogenes, is so called, because it elevates things 
from the earth; or because it always flows; or because, from its flowing, 
spirit is produced: for the poets call spirits anton, winds. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is called anp, as if implying a flowing spirit, or a flowing 
blast of wind. But I consider aether as deriving its appellation from 
always running in a flowing progression, about the air; and on this account 
it may be called ae:fenp. But yn, or earth, will more plainly signify its 
meaning, if any one denominates it you. For yara may be properly 
called yevynretpa, the producer, as Homer says; for he calls yeyaao, 
yeyernoba, or that which is produced in itself. 

HERM. Let it be so. 

Soc. What then remains for us to investigate after this? 

HERM. The hours, Socrates, and the year. 

Soc. But wpa, that is the hours, must be pronounced in the Attic 
tongue, as that which is more ancient, if you wish to know the probable 
meaning of this word. For they are wpa, on account of their bounding 
the winter and summer, as likewise winds and proper occasions 
subservient to the fruits of the earth. And hence, because they bound, 
optfovoai, they are most justly called wpar. But evtauvrocg and e7oc, the 
year, appear to be one and the same: for that which, at stated periods, 
educes into light the productions of the earth, and explores them in 
itself, is the year. And as in the foregoing part of our discourse we gave 
a two-fold distribution to the name of Jupiter, and asserted that he was 
by some called {nva, and by others dia, so likewise, with respect to the 
year, it is called by some enavroç, because it explores IN ITSELF; but etoc, 
because it explores. But the entire reason of its denomination is because 
it explores things in itself; so that two names are generated, evavtoc, 
and eroc, from one reason. 

HERM. But now, Socrates, you have certainly proceeded to a great 
length. 

Soc. I seem, indeed, to have pursued wisdom to a considerable ` 
distance. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. Perhaps you will urge me still further. 

HERM. But after this species of inquiry, I would most gladly 
contemplate the rectitude of those beautiful names concerning virtue, 
such as Ppovnac, prudence, ouveatc, consciousness, duxccoovvn equity, and 


all the rest of this kind. 
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SOc. You raise up, my friend, no despicable genus of names. But 
however, since I have put on the lion’s skin, I ought not to fly through 
fear, but to investigate prudence and intelligence, consideration and 
science, and all the other beautiful names which you speak of. 

HERM. We ought by no means to desist till this is accomplished. 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog, I seem to myself not to prophesy badly, 
about what I understand at present, that those ancient men who 
established names, experienced that which happens to many wise men 
of the present times; for, by their intense investigation concerning the 
manner in which things subsist, they became giddy, far beyond the rest 
of mankind, and afterwards, things themselves appeared to them to 
stagger and fluctuate. They did not however consider their inward 
giddiness as the cause of this opinion, but the outward natural 
fluctuation of things; for they imagined that nothing was stable and 
firm, but that all things flowed and were continually hurried along, and 
were full of all-various agitation and generation. I speak this, as what I 
conceive respecting the names which we have just now mentioned. 
HERM. How is this, Socrates? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that these names were 
established as belonging to things borne along, flowing, and in continual 
generation. 

HERM. I do not entirely perceive this. 

Soc. And, in the first place, the first name which we mentioned 
entirely pertains to something of this kind. 

HERM. Which 1s that? 

Soc. Prudence, or dpovnac: for it is the intelligence of local motion 
and fluxion. It may also imply the advantage of local motion; so that 
it is plainly conversant with agitation. But if you will, yrwpun, or 
consideration, perfectly signifies the inspection and agitation of begetting: 
for To vwpqy is the same as 70 okore, to speculate. Again, vonoc, or 
intelligence, if you please, is Tov veou etc, or the desire of that which is 
new: but that things are new, signifies that they perpetually subsist in 
becoming to be. Hence, that the soul desires things of this kind, ts 
indicated by him who established this name veoeo.g: for it was not at 
first called vonoic, but two e e ought to be substituted instead of 7, so 
as to produce veoeor¢. But temperance signifies the safety of that 
prudence which we have just now considered: and science, indeed, 
implies that the soul does not disdain to follow things hurried along 
with local motion; and that she neither leaves them behind, nor goes 
before them. On which account, by inserting e, it ought to be called 
extommpuern¢. But ovveotg appears to be, as it were, a syllogism. And 
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when oumeva is said to take place, the same things happen in every 
respect, as when any one is said extoraoda, to know; for ovvievou asserts 
that the soul follows along with things in their progressions; but wisdom 
signifies the touching upon local motion. This, however, is more 
obscure and foreign from us. But it is necessary to recollect from the 
poets, that when they wish to express any thing which accedes on a 
sudden, they say eov@n, it rushed forth: and the name of a certain 
illustrious Lacedemonian was Louc, i.e. one who rushes forwards; for thus 
the Lacedemonians denominate a swift impulse. Wisdom, therefore, 
signifies the contact of this local motion, as if things were continually 
agitated and hurried along. But ro aya@ov, the good, signifies that which 
excites admiration, in the nature of every thing: for, since all things 
subsist in continual progression, in some swiftness, and in others 
slowness, prevails. Every thing, therefore, is not swift, but there is 
something in every thing which is admirable. Hence the name taya8opv 
is the same with ro q@yaorov, the admirable. But, with respect to the 
name equity, we may easily conjecture that it is derived from the 
intelligence of that which is just: but the signification of the just itself, is 
difficult to determine: for it appears that the multitude agree thus far to 
what we have said, but that what follows is a subject of doubt. For, 
indeed, such as think that the universe subsists in progression, consider 
the greatest part of it to be of such a nature that it does nothing else 
than yield to impulsion; that, on this account, something pervades 
through every thing, from which all generated natures are produced; and 
that this pervading nature is the swiftest and most attenuated of all 
things; for it would not be able to pass through every thing, unless it 
was the most attenuated, so that nothing can stop its progression; and 
the swiftest, so that it may use other things as if in an abiding condition 
with respect to itself. Because, therefore, it governs all other things 
dtatov, te. by pervading through them, it is properly called dixacop, 
receiving the power of the « for the sake of elegant enunciation. And 
thus far the multitude agree with us, concerning the meaning of 70 
karov, the just. But I, O Hermogenes, as being assiduous in my 
inquiries about this affair, have investigated all these particulars, and ` 
have discovered in the axoppnra, or sacred mysteries, that the just is the 
same with cause. For that through which a thing is generated, is the 
cause of that thing: and a certain person said, that it was on this account 
properly denominated ro dtxavoyv. But, notwithstanding this 
information, I do not the less cease to inquire, O best of men, what the 
just is, if it is the same with cause. I seem, therefore, now to inquire 
further than is becoming, and to pass, as it is said, beyond the trench; 


for they will say that I have sufficiently interrogated and heard, and will 
endeavour, through being desirous to satisfy me, to give different 
solutions of the difficulty, and will no longer harmonize in their 


opinions. For a certain person says that the sun is the just, because the 
sun alone, by his pervading and heating power, governs all things. But 
when, rejoicing in this information, I related it to another person, as if 
I had heard something beautiful and excellent, he laughed at me when 
I told it him, and asked me if I thought that there was no longer any 
thing just in men after sunset? Upon my inquiring, therefore, what the 
just was, according to him, he said it was fire. But this is by no means 
easy to understand. But another person said, it was not fire, but the 
heat which subsisted in fire. Another again said, that all these opinions 
were ridiculous, but that the just was that intellect which Anaxagoras 
speaks of; for he said that this was an unrestrained governor, and that 
it was mingled with nothing, but that it adorned all things, pervading 
through all things. But in these explanations, my friend, I find myself 
exposed to greater doubts than before I endeavoured to learn what 
justice is. But, that we may return to that for the sake of which we 
entered on this disputation, this name appears to be attributed to equity, 
for the reasons which we have assigned. 

HERM. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard these particulars 
somewhere, and not to have fabricated them yourself. 

Soc. But what do you say respecting my other explanations? 

HERM. That this is not entirely the case with them. 

Soc. Attentively hear then; for perhaps I may deceive you in what 
remains, by speaking as if I had not heard. - What then remains for us 
after equity? I think we have not yet discussed fortitude: for injustice 
is evidently a real hindrance to the pervading power; but fortitude 
signifies that it derived its appellation from contention, or battle. But 
contention in a thing, if it flows, is nothing else than a contrary fluxion. 
If any one, therefore, takes away the ô from this name avdpia fortitude, 
the name avpia, which remains, will interpret its employment. Hence 
it is evident that a fluxion, contrary to every fluxion, is not fortitude, 
but that only which flows contrary to the just; for otherwise fortitude 
would not be laudable. In like manner ro appev, that is, the male 
nature, and avnp man, are derived from a similar origin, that is, from 
arw pon, or a flowing upwards. But the name woman appears to me to 
imply begetting; and the name for the female nature seems to be so called 


from the pap or breast. But the pap or breast, o Hermogenes, seems to 
derive its appellation from causing to germinate and shoot forth, like 


things which are irrigated. 
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licence; and any one might adap every name to every thing. 

HERM. You speak the truth. 
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HERM. I wish I could. 
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a thing in a very high degree. It is composed therefore from pyxoc, 
length, and aver», to finish a thing completely. But, as I just now said, 
it is proper to ascend to the summit of our discourse, and to inquire the 
signification of the names virtue and vice. - One of these, therefore, | 
have not yet discovered; but the other appears to me to be manifest, for 
it harmonizes with all that has Leen said before: for, in consequence of 
every thing subsisting in progression, whatever passes on badly will be 
depravity; but this, when it subsists in the soul, badly acceding to her 
concerns, then most eminently possesses the appellation of the whole of 
depravity. But it appears to me, that the faulty mode of progression is 
manifest in timidity, which we have not yet discussed; though it is 
proper to consider it, after fortitude. And we likewise seem to have 
omitted many other names. Timidity therefore signifies, that the bond 
of the soul is strong: for the word vehement implies a certain strength. 
And hence the most vehement and greatest bond of the soul, will be 
timidity: just as want is an evil; and every thing as it appears, which is 
an impediment to passing on and progression. - Passing on badly, 
therefore, seems, to evince a detention and hindrance of progression: and 
when the soul is thus affected, she then becomes full of evil. But if the 
name vice is applicable to such things as these, the contrary of this will 
be virtue; signifying, in the first place, facility of progression; and, in the 
next place, that the flowing of a good soul ought to be perpetually 
loosened and free. And hence, that which always flows unrestrained and 
without impediment, may, as it appears, very properly receive this 
denomination, qetppnt. Perhaps also, some one may call it atpern, 
because this habit is the most eligible of all. Perhaps, too, you will say 
that I feign; but I assert, that if the preceding name vice is properly 
established, the same may be said of the name virtue. 

HERM. But what is the meaning of 70 kakov, evil, through which you 
explained many things in the word depravity? 

SOc. It appears to me, by Jupiter, to imply something prodigious, and 
difficult to collect. I introduce therefore to this also the artifice 
mentioned above. 

HERM. What is that? 

SOc. To assert that this name is something Barbaric. 

HERM. And, in so doing, you appear to me to speak properly. But, 
if you think fit, we will omit these, and endeavour to consider the 
rectitude of composition in the names, the beautiful, and the base. 

Soc. The base, then, seems to me to evince its signification plainly, 
and to correspond with the preceding explanations: for he who 
established names appears to me, throughout, to have reviled that which 
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hinders and detains the flowing of things; and that he now assigned the 
name qetoxoppour to that which always detains a flowing progression. 
But, at present, they call it collectively atoxpov. 

HERM. But what will you say concerning the beau pful? 

Soc. This ts more difficult to understand. thc ne tha the a 
in this word, is produced only for the sake of harmo Ny and length. 

HERM. But how? 

Soc. It appears that) his appellation is the surname of the dianoétic 
energy. 

HERM. How do you prove this? 

Soc. What do you think is the cause of the denomina lion of every 
thing? Is it not that which establishes names? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not this cause! then, be the dianoétic co 
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HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. That which belongs to medicine, therefore, produces medical 
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or what is your opinign on the subject? 
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Soc. Does not therefore the beautiful proc 
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acknowledging to be beautiful, we are delighted with. | 
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Soc. What then remains for us to investigate, of such like names? 
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science. For it evinces nothing else than the local motion of the soul, 
in conjunction with things; and that things resulting from hence should 
be called ovpdepovr~a and ovpdopa, te. conducive, from 
ouprepipepeoban, or being borne along in conjunction. 

HERM. It appears so. 

Soc. But the name lucrative (xepdadeor) is derived from xepdoc, gain. 
And if anyone inserts a v instead of a 6 in this name, it will manifest its 
meaning: for it will thus, after another manner, become the name for 
good; since he who assigned it this name intended to express that power 
which it possesses, of becoming mingled with, and pervading through all 
things, and thus, by placing ô instead of », he pronounced it xepdoc. 

HERM. But what will you say concerning Avotredoup, or the useful? 

Soc. It appears, O Hermogenes! that this name was not established 
according to the meaning in which it is employed by inn-keepers, 
because it frees from expense; but because it is the swiftest of being, and, 
in consequence of this, does not suffer things to stand still, nor lation, 
by receiving an end of being borne along, to stop, and rest from its 
progression: but, on the contrary, it always departs from lation, as long 
as any end remains to be obtained, and renders it unceasing and 
immortal. And, on this account, it appears to me \votTedouv was called 
the good; for that which dissolves the end of lation was called \votredour. 
But wed pov, or the profitable, is a foreign name; and Homer himself 
often uses Tw odedAetv. But this is the surname of increasing and 
making. 

HERM. But what shall we say respecting the contraries of these? 

Soc. There is no occasion, as it appears to me, to evolve such as are 
the negations of these. 

HERM. But what are they? 

Soc. The non-conducive, useless, unprofitable, and the non-lucrative. 

HERM. You speak the truth. 

Soc. But may we not inquire concerning BAaBepor and (nuiwdec, the 
noxious and pernicious. 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. And ro B\aBepor, indeed, or the noxious, says that it is BAaxropv 
rov povy. But BAaxroy signifies that which wishes to bind; and arre, 
to bind, is the same as dev: but this it blames in every respect. He, 
therefore, who wishes arrei» povr, i.e. to bind that which flows, will be 
most properly called BovAXax7epovy; but it appears to me, that, for the 
sake of elegance, it was denominated BA\aBepor. 

HERM. A variety of names, Socrates, presents itself for your 
consideration; and you just now appeared to me to have founded a 
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prelude on your pipe, as it were, of the melody belonging to Minerva, 
while you pronounced this name BovAaxrepoup. 

Soc. I am not, Hermogenes, the cause of this, but he who founded 
the name. 

HERM. You speak the truth; but what will you say about {nutwéec, 
the pernicious? 

Soc. I will tell you, Hermogenes, the meaning of this word; and do 
you behold how truly I shall explain it, by asserting that men, through 
adding and taking away letters, very much vary the meaning of names, 
so that sometimes a very small alteration causes a word to imply the 
very contrary of what it did before. As, for instance, in the word 10 
deov, the becoming: for I understood, and called to mind just now, in 
consequence of what I am about to say to you, that this beautiful word 
d€ov is new to us, and induces us to enunciate ro deov and tnpwôeç 
contrary to their meaning, and by this means to obscure their 
signification: but the ancient name evinces the sense of both these 
words. 

HERM. How is this? 

Soc. I will tell you. You know that our ancestors very frequently 
used the ı and ô, and that this was not less the case with such women as 
particularly preserved the ancient tongue. But now, instead of the t, 
they perversely use either € or 7, and ¢ instead of ô, as being more 
magnificent. 

HERM. But how? 

SOC. Just as, for instance, the most ancient men called day tpepa, and 
some of them epepa; but those of the present times npepa. 

HERM. This is indeed the case. 

Soc. You know, therefore, that this ancient name only manifests the 
conceptions of its founder; for, because light emerges from darkness, and 
shines upon men rejoicing in and desiring its beams, they called day 
pepa. r 

HERM. It appears so. 

SOC. But as it is now celebrated in tragical performances, you can by 
no means understand what yuepa means; though some are of opinion ` 
that day is called nyepa, because it renders things nupepa, placid and 
gentle. 

HERM. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewise know that the ancients called {vyov, a beam, 
dvoyov. 

HERM. Entirely so. 


Soc. And {vyov, indeed, manifests nothing: but that which subsists 
for the sake of bringing two things together, so that they may be bound, 
is very justly named dvoyov. But it is now called {vyoy; and this is the 


case with a great variety of other particulars. 


HERM. It appears so. 
Soc. Hence then, the word deov, when it is thus pronounced, signifies 


the contrary to all the names which belong to the good. For this name 
being a species of the good, appears to be a bond and impediment of 


local motion; as being the brother of BAaBepor, the noxious. 

HERM. And indeed, Socrates, it appears to be very much so. 

Soc. But this will not be the case if you use the ancient name, which 
it is much more probable was properly founded than the present name. 
But you will agree with those ancient good men, if you substitute ¢ for 
e; for dtov, and not deov, will signify that good which is celebrated by 
the institutor of names. And thus the founder of names will not 
contradict himself, but the names deov, wpeMuov, AvorTEeAovy, KepdaAEOP, 
aryabov, cupdpov, evxopor, or proceeding with facility, will all of them 
appear to have the same meaning: for he meant to signify and celebrate, 
by different names, that which adorns and pervades through every part 
of the universe; and to reprobate that which detains and binds. And 
indeed, in the name {npuwdec, if, according to the ancient tongue, you 
substitute ô for ¢, it will appear to you that this name was composed 
from ouvri To tov, or binding that which is in progression, and was 


called dnpiwdec. 


HERM. But what will you say concerning pleasure, pain, desire, and 


such like names? 
Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Hermogenes: for 


pleasure seems to be an action tending towards emolument, and on this 
account to have derived its appellation; but the 6 was added, that it 
might be called ndovn, instead of nom. But pain seems to have derived 
its appellation from the dissolution of the body, which the body 
experiences in this passion: and the name sorrow was so called from 
impeding the motion of progression: but the name adynéwr, ie. 
torment, appears to me to be foreign, and to be so called from adyetvoc, 
troublesome. Odvvn, i.e. anxiety, was denominated from the ingress of 
pain. 

HERM. It appears so. 

Soc. But axOndwy, grief, clearly signifies that it is a name assimilated 


to the slowness of lation: for ax@o¢ is a burthen, and cov, any thing in 
progression. Joy seems to have received its appellation from the 


diffusion and easy progression of the flowing of the soul; but repyic, 


delight, was derived from tepxvoc, the pleasant. But To repxvov was so 
called, from being assimilated to the breathing of delight through the 
soul; it was therefore justly called epxvor, i.e. inspiring; but in the course 
of time, it came to be denominated tepxvov. But, with respect to 
evppoourvn, or hilarity, there is no occasion to explain the why of its 
denomination; for it is obvious to every one, that it was so called from 
ev and oupdepeoOou, that is, from the soul’s being well borne along in 
conjunction with things. Hence it ought, in justice, to be denominated 
evpepwourn; but, notwithstanding this, we call it eudpoovrvn. But neither 
is it difficult to discover the meaning of exvOupua, desire: for it evinces 
a power proceeding to Oupoc, anger. But Oupoc, anger, derives its 
appellation from @voewc, and feoews, raging and ardour. And again, 
ıuepoç, amatory desire, was so called from py, or a flowing which 
vehemently attracts the soul; for because it flows excited, and desiring the 
possesston of things, it strongly allures the soul through the incitement of 
its flowing. And hence, from the whole of this power, it is called 
ıuepoç. But xofoc, desire, was so called, from signifying that it is not 
conversant with present amatorial desire, and its effluxive streams, like 
ıuepoç, but with that which is elsewhere situated, and is absent. But, 
epw¢, love, received its appellation from implying that it flows inwardly 
from an external source; and that this flowing is not the property of him 
by whom it is possessed, but that it is adventitious through the eyes. 
And hence love was called by our ancestors eapoc, from eapery, to flow 
inwardly. But at present it is called epwo, through the insertion of w 
instead of o. But what shall we consider after this? 

HERM. What opinion, and such-like names, appear to you to signify? 

SOc. Opinion, doa, was denominated from the pursuing which the 
soul employs in her progressive investigations concerning the nature of 
things, or else from the darting of an arrow; and this last appears to be 
the most likely derivation. Hence otnotc, opinion, harmonizes with 
dota; for it signifies the ovorc, or ingress of the soul, in considering the 
otov, or quality of a thing. Just as BovAn, counsel or deliberation, is so 
called from Bodn, hurling forth: and BovdXeoGan, to be willing, signifies ro 
epreoban, to desire, and Bovdeveobau, to consult. For all these following ` 
doa, opinion, appear to be certain resemblances of Bodn, hurling forth; 
just as the contrary of this wBouda, or a want of counsel, appears to be 
a misfortune, as neither hurling forth, nor obtaining that which it 
wishes for, about which it deliberates, and which is the object of its 
desire. 

HERM. You seem to me, Socrates, to have introduced these particulars 
with great density of conception; let us therefore now, if it is pleasing 
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to divinity, end the discussion. Yet I should wish you to explain the 
meaning of necessity, which is consequent to what we have already 
unfolded, and that which 1s voluntary. 

Soc. To exovoor, therefore, or the voluntary, signifies that which 
yields and does not resist, but as I may say, evxov TW covre, yields to that 
which is in progression; and thus evinces that this name subsists according 
to BovAnatc, the will. But ro avayraiov and avrituTop, ie. the necessary 
and the resisting, since they are contrary to the will, must subsist about 
guilt and ignorance. But they are assimilated to a progression through 
a valley; because, on account of their being passed through with 
difficulty, and their rough and dense nature, like a place thick-planted 
with trees, they impede progression. And hence, perhaps, necessity was 
denominated from an assimilation to a progression through a valley But 
as long as our strength remains we ought not to desert it; do not 
therefore desist, but still interrogate me. 

HERM. I ask you then about things the greatest and most beautiful, 
viz. truth, falsehood, and being; and why name, which is the subject of 
our present disputation, was so called? 

Soc. What therefore do you call paveoBau? 

HERM. I call it {y7ev, to inquire. 

Soc. It appears then that this word ovopa, a name, was composed 
from that discourse which asserts that ov, being, is that about which 
name inquires. But this will be more evident to you, in that which we 
call ovopacrov, or capable of being named; for in this it clearly appears 
that name is an inquiry about being. With respect to adnOea, truth, this 
name seems to have been mingled, as well as many others; for this name 
appears to have received its composition from the divine lation of being, 
and therefore implies that it is erx adn, a divine wandering. But 
Wevdoc, falsehood, signifies the contrary to lation. For here again the 
institutor of names blames that which detains and compels any thing to 
rest. This name, however, is assimilated to those who are asleep; but the 
addition of the y conceals its meaning. But ov, being, and ovora essence, 
harmonize with truth, by receiving the addition of an +, for then they 
will signify tov, or that which is in progression. And again, To oux op, 
or non-being, is by some denominated ovx tov; that is, not proceeding. 

HERM. You appear to me, Socrates, to have discussed these particulars 
in a very strenuous manner. But if any one should ask you, what 
rectitude of nomination there is in the words tov, proceeding, peor, 
flowing, and dovy, binding, would you be able to answer him or not? 


Soc. I should perfectly so. And something just now occurred to me, 
by the mentioning of which I may appear to say something to the 
purpose. 

HERM. What is it? 

Soc. That, if we are ignorant of any thing, we should say, it is of 
Barbaric origin: for, perhaps, this is really the case with some names; and 
others are, perhaps, inscrutable on account of their antiquity. For, 
through names being every where wrested from their proper 
construction, it will be by no means wonderful, if the ancient tongue, 
when compared with the present, is in no respect different from a 
Barbaric language. 

HERM. And, indeed, you say nothing foreign from the purpose. 

Soc. I say that, indeed, which 1s probable; but yet the contest does 
not appear to me to admit of an excuse. Let us, however, endeavour to 
consider this affair, and make our inquiry, as follows: If any one should 
always investigate those words through which a name derives its 
subsistence, and again those words through which words are enunciated, 
and should do this without ceasing, would not he who answers such a 
one at length fail in his replies? 

HERM. It appears so to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, will he who fails to answer, justly fail? will it 
not be when he arrives at those names which are, as it were, the 
elements both of other discourses and names? For these, if they have an 
elementary subsistence, can no longer be justly said to be composed 
from other names. Just as we said above, that ro ayadov was composed 
from ayaoroc, admirable, and Oo0c, swift. But Îooç, we may perhaps 
say, is composed from other words, and these last again from others: but 
if we ever apprehend that which is no longer composed from other 
names, we may justly say, that we have at length arrived at an element; 
and that we ought no longer to refer this to other names. 

HERM. You seem to me to speak properly. 

Soc. Are not the names, then, which are the subject of your present 
inquiry, elements? And is it not necessary that the rectitude of their 
formation should be considered in a manner different from that of 
others? 

HERM. It is probable. 

SOC. It is probable certainly, Hermogenes. All the former names, 
therefore, must be reduced to these: and if this be the case, as it appears 
to me it is, consider again along with me, lest I should act like one 
delirious, while I am explaining what the rectitude of the first names 
ought to be. 
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HERM. Only do but speak; and I will endeavour to the utmost of my 
ability to speculate in conjunction with you. 

Soc. I think then you will agree with me in this, that there is one 
certain rectitude of every name, as well of that which is first as of that 
which is last; and that none of these differ from one another, so far as 
they are names. 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the rectitude of those names which we have just now 
discussed, consists in evincing the quality of every thing. 

HERM. How should it be otherwise? 

Soc. This property, then, ought no less to belong to prior than 
posterior names, if they have the proper requisites of names. 

HERM. entirely so. 

SOC. But posterior names, as it appears, produce this through such as 
are prior. 

HERM. It appears so. 

Soc. Be it so then. But after what manner can first names, which 
have no others preceding them, be able, as much as possible, to unfold 
to us the nature of things, if they have the properties of names? But 
answer me this question: If we had neither voice nor tongue, and yet 
wished to manifest things to one another, should we not, like those who 
are at present mute, endeavour to signify our meaning by the hands, 
head, and other parts of the body? 

HERM. How could it be otherwise, Socrates? 

Soc. I think, therefore, that if we wished to signify that which is 
upwards and light, we should raise our hands towards the heavens, 
imitating the nature of the thing itself; but that 1f we wished to indicate 
things downwards and heavy, we should point with out hands to the 
earth. And again, if we were desirous of signifying a running horse, or 
any other animal, you know, that we should fashion the gestures and 
figures of our bodies, as near as possible, to a similitude of these things. 

HERM. It appears to me, that it would necessarily be as you say. 

Soc. In this manner then, I think, the manifestations of the body 
would take place; the body imitating, as it seems, that which it wishes 
to render apparent. 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. But since we wish to manifest a thing by our voice, tongue, and 
mouth, will not a manifestation of every thing then take place through 
these, when an imitation of any thing subsists through these? 

HERM. It appears to me, that it must be necessarily so. 


Soc. A name then, as it seems, is an imitation of voice, by which 
every one who imitates any thing, imitates and nominates through voice. 

HERM. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, my friend, I do not think that I have yet spoken 
in a becoming manner. 

HERM. Why? 

SOc. Because we must be compelled to confess, that those who imitate 
sheep and cocks, and other animals, give names to the things which they 
imitate. 

HERM. You speak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is becoming? 

HERM. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will a name be? 

Soc. In the first place, as it appears to me, it will not be such an 
intimation as that which takes place through music, although this 
imitation should be effected by the voice: nor, in the next place, though 
we should imitate the same things as music imitates, yet we should not 
appear to me to denominate things. But I reason thus: Is there not a 
certain voice, figure, and colour, in many things? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that though any one should imitate these, 
yet the denominating art would not be conversant with these imitations: 
for these are partly musical, and partly the effects of painting. Is not 
this the case? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. But what will you say to this? Do you not think that there 1s 
an essence belonging to every thing, as well as colour, and such things 
as we just now mentioned? And, in the first place, is there not an 
essence belonging to colour, and voice, and to every thing else, which 
is considered as deserving the appellation of being? 

HERM. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But what then? if any one is able to imitate the essence of every 
thing, by letters and syllables, must he not evince what every thing 1s? 

HERM. Entirely so. 

Soc. And how would you denominate him who is able to do this? 
For, with respect to the former characters, one you called musical, and 
the other conversant with painting. But how will you call this 
character? 

HERM. This person, Socrates, appears to me to be that institutor of 
names which we formerly sought after. 

Soc. If this then is true, as it appears to be, let us consider about 
those names which are the subjects of your inquiry, i.e. pon, flowing, 
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teva, to go, oxeotc, habitude, whether, in the letters and syllables from 
which they are composed, they really imitate essence, or not. 

HERM. By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us see whether these alone belong to the first 
names, or many others besides these. 


HERM. I think that this is the case with many others besides these. 


Soc. And your opinion is probable. But what will the mode of 
division be, from whence the imitator will begin to imitate? Since then 
the imitation of essence subsists through letters and syllables, will it not 
be most proper to distribute 1n the first place the elements? just as those 
who are conversant with rhythms, in the first place, distribute the 
powers of the elements, and afterwards of the syllables; and thus at 
length begin to speculate the rhythms themselves, but never till this is 


accomplished. 
HERM. Certainly. 


Soc. In like manner, therefore, ought not we first of all to divide the 
vowels, and afterwards the rest according to species, both mutes and 
semi-vowels? For this is the language of those who are skilled in these 
matters. And again, ought we not after this to divide such as are capable 
of being sounded indeed, yet are not semivowels, and consider the 
different species of vowels, with reference to one another? And after we 
have properly distributed all these, it is again requisite to impose names, 
and to consider, if there are certain things into which both these may be 
referred as elements; and from which both these may be known; and 
whether species are contained in them after the same manner as in the 
elements. But all these particulars being contemplated in a becoming 
manner, it is proper to know how to introduce each according to 
similitude; whether one ought to be introduced to one, or many mingled 
together: just a painters, when they wish to produce a resemblance, 
sometimes only introduce a purple colour, and sometimes any other 
paint: and sometimes again they mingle many colours together, as when 
they make preparations for the purpose of producing the likeness of a 
man, or any thing else of this kind; and this in such a manner, I think, 
as to give to every image the colours which it requires. In the same 
manner we should accommodate the elements of words to things, and 
One to one, wherever it appears to be necessary, and should fabricate 
symbols, which they call syllables. And again, combining these syllables 
together, from which nouns and verbs are composed, we should again 
from these nouns and verbs compose something beautiful and entre; 
that what the animal described by the painter’s art was in the above 
instance, discourse may be in this; whether constructed by the 


onomastic, or rhetorical, or any other art. Or rather this ought not to 
be our employment, since we have already surpassed the bounds of our 
discourse; for, if this is the proper mode of composition, it was adopted 
by the ancients. But if we mean to speculate artificially, it is proper 
that, distinguishing all these, we should consider whether or not first 
and last names are established in a proper manner; for to connect them 
without adopting such a method would be erroneous, my dear 
Hermogenes, and improper. 

HERM. Perhaps so, indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. What then? Do you believe that you can divide them in this 
manner? for I cannot. 

HERM. There is much greater reason, then, that I should not be able 
to do this. 

Soc. Let us give up the attempt then: or are you willing that we 
should undertake it to the best of our ability, though we are able to 
know but very little concerning such particulars? But as we said before 
respecting the gods, that, knowing nothing of the truth belonging to 
their names, we might conjecture the dogmas of men concerning them; 
so now, with regard to the present subject, we may proceed in its 
investigation, declaring that, if these particulars have been properly 
distributed, either by us or by any other, they ought, doubtless, to have 
been so divided. Now, therefore, as it is said, it 1s requisite that we 
should treat concerning them in the best manner we are able. Or, what 
is your opinion on the subject? 

HERM. Perfectly agreeable to what you say. 

Soc. It is ridiculous, I think, Hermogenes, that things should become 
manifest through imitation produced by letters and syllables: and yet it 
is necessary; for we have not any thing better than this, by means of 
which we may judge concerning the truth of the first names; unless, 
perhaps, as the composers of tragedies, when they are involved in any 
difficulty, fly to their machinery, introducing the gods, in order to free 
them from their embarrassment; so we shall be liberated from our 
perplexity, by asserting that the gods established the first names, and 
that on this account they are properly instituted. Will not such an © 
assertion be our strongest defence? or that which declares we received 
them from certain Barbarians? For the Barbarians are more ancient than 
us. Or shall we say that, through antiquity, it is impossible to perceive 
their meaning, as is the case with Barbaric names? But all these 
solutions will only be so many plunderings, and very elegant evasions 
of those who are not willing to render a proper reason concerning the 
right imposition of the first names; though, indeed, he who 1s ignorant 
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of the proper establishment of first names cannot possibly know such 
as are posterior; for the evidence of the latter must necessarily be derived 
from the former; and with these he is perfectly unacquainted. But it is 
evident, that he who professes a skill in posterior names ought to be 
able to explain such as are first, in the most eminent and pure manner, 
or, if this is not the case, to be well convinced that he trifles in his 
explanation of posterior names. Or does it appear otherwise to you? 

HERM. No otherwise, Socrates. 

Soc. My conceptions then, about the first names, appear to me very 
insolent and ridiculous. If you are willing, therefore, I will 
communicate them to you; and do you, in your turn, if you have any 
thing better to offer, impart it to me. 

HERM. | will do so, but speak confidently. 

Soc. In the first place, then, p appears to me to be as it were the 
organ of all motion, though we have not yet explained why motion is 
called xeynorc. But it is evident that it implied ceotc, going; for n was not 
formerly used, but e. But its origin is from «ety, to go, which is a 
foreign name, and signifies evar. If, therefore, any one could find out 
its ancient name, when transferred to our tongue, it might be very 
properly called teoug. But now from the foreign name xtevy, and the 
change of the n, together with the interposition of the v, it is called 
xeynowc. It ought, however, to be called xenos, or eoig. But oraccc, 
or abiding, is the negation of teva, to go; and for the sake of ornament 
is called oraoic. The element, therefore, p, as I said, appeared to the 
institutor of names to be a beautiful instrument of motion, for the 
purpose of expressing a similitude to lation; and hence he every where 
employed it for this purpose. And in the first place, the words pew» and 
pon, that is, to fow, and flowing, imitate lation, or local motion, by this 
letter; and this resemblance is found, in the next place, in the words 
Tpopnoc and TpaxuG, i.e. trembling, and rough; also, in words of this kind, 
xpovety, to strike; Opavery, to wound; epuxery, to draw; Opuxxety, to break; 
kepa čev, to cut into small pieces; and pepper, to roll round. For all 
these very much represent motion through the p. Not to mention that 
the tongue, in pronouncing this letter, is detained for the least space of 
time possible, and is agitated in the most eminent degree; and on this 
account it appears to me that this letter was employed in these words. 
But the institutor of names used the ı for the purpose of indicating all 
attenuated natures, and which eminently penetrate through all things. 
And hence this is imitated by the words evar and teobau, to go, and to 
proceed, through the ı: just as through ¢, Y, o, and §, because these 
letters are more inflated, the author of names indicated all such things 
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as Wuxpov, the cold; teov, the fervid; oeoa, to be shaken; and universally 
oeopov, concussion. And when he wished to imitate any thing very 
much inflated, he every where, for the most part, appears to have 
introduced such-like letters. But he seems to have thought that the 
power of compressing 6 and 7, and the tongue’s action in adhering, were 
useful for the purpose of imitating the words deopoc, a bond, and 
oramc, abiding. And because the tongue remarkably slides in 
pronouncing A, the institutor of names perceiving this, and employing 
this letter in an assimilative way, he established the names deta, smooth; 
oNobatverv, to slip; Mrapov, unctuous; korħwðeç, liquid; and all other 
such-like words. But in consequence of the tongue sliding through A, he 
employed the power of the y, and thus imitated yMoxpor, the slippery; 
yuxu, the sweet; and yAowwdec, the viscous. Perceiving likewise that the 
sound of the y was inward, he denominated ro evdov, the inward, and ra 
evTOÇ, things inward, that he might assimilate works to letters. But he 
assigned a to peyadop, the great, and n to pnxoc, length, because these 
letters are great. But in the construction of orpoyyvAor, round, which 
requires the letter o, he mingled o abundantly. And in the same manner 
the legislator appears to have accommodated other letters and syllables 
to every thing which exists, fabricating a signature and name; and from 
these, in an assimilative manner, to have composed the other species of 
names. This, Hermogenes, appears to me to be the rectitude of names, 
unless Cratylus here asserts any thing else. 

HERM. And indeed, Socrates, Cratylus often finds me sufficient 
employment, as I said in the beginning, while he declares that there is 
a rectitude of names, but does not clearly inform me what it is; so that 
I cannot tell whether he is willingly or unwillingly thus obscure in his 
assertions. Now, therefore, Cratylus, speak before Socrates, and declare 
whether you are pleased with what Socrates has said respecting names, 
or whether you have any thing to say on the subject more excellent; and 
if you have, disclose it, that either you may learn from Socrates, or that 
you may teach both of us. 

CRAT. But what, Hermogenes! Does it appear to you to be an easy 
matter to perceive and teach any thing so suddenly, and much more that 
which seems to be the greatest, among things which are the greatest? 

HERM. To me, by Jupiter, it does not; but that assertion of Hesiod’ 
appears to me very beautiful, “that it is worth while to add a little to a 
little.” If, therefore, you are able to accomplish any thing, though but 
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trifling, do not be weary, but extend your beneficence both to Socrates 


and me. 
SOC. And, indeed, Cratylus, I do not confidently vindicate any thing 


which I have above asserted; but I have considered with Hermogenes 
what appeared to me to be the truth: so that on this account speak 
boldly, if you have any thing better to offer, as I am ready to receive it. 
Nor shall I be surprised if you produce something more beautiful on 
this subject: for you appear to me to have employed yourself in 
speculations of this kind, and to have been instructed in them by others. 
If, therefore, you shall assert any thing more excellent, you may set me 
down as one of your disciples about the rectitude of names. 

CRAT. But, indeed, Socrates, as you say, I have made this the subject 
of my meditations, and perhaps I shall bring you over to be one of my 
disciples: and yet I am afraid that the very contrary of all this will take 
place: for, in a certain respect, I ought to say to you what Achilles said 
to Ajax,’ upon the occasion of his embassy; but he thus speaks: "O 
Jove-born Telamonian Ajax, prince of the people, you have spoken all 
things agreeably to my opinion." In like manner you, O Socrates, 
appear to have prophesied in conformity to my conceptions, whether 
you were inspired by Euthyphro, or whether some muse, who was 
latently inherent in you before, has now agitated you by her inspiring 
influence. 

Soc. O worthy Cratylus, I myself have some time since wondered at 


my wisdom, and could not believe in its reality; and hence I think it is 
proper to examine what I have said: for to be deceived by oneself is the 
most dangerous of all things; for since the deceiver is not for the least 
moment of time absent, but is always present, how can it be otherwise 
than a dreadful circumstance? But it is necessary, as it seems, to turn 
ourselves frequently to the consideration of what we have before said, 


and to endeavour, according to the poet,’ "to look at the same time 
both before and behind.” And let us at present take a view of what we 
said. We said then, that rectitude of name was that which pointed out 


the quality of a thing. Shall we say that this definition is sufficient for 


the purpose? 
CRAT. To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much so. 
Soc. Names, then, are employed in discourse for the sake of teaching? 


CRAT. Entirely so. 
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Soc. Shall we not therefore say, that this is an art, and that it has 
artificers? 

CRAT. Perfectly so. 

Soc. But who are they? 

CRAT. Those legislators, or authors of names, which you spoke of at 
first. 

Soc. Shall we then say, that this art subsists in men, like other arts, 
or not? But what I mean is this: Are not some painters more excellent 
than others? 

CRAT. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not such as are more excellent produce more beautiful 
works, i.e. the representations of animals; but such as are inferior, the 
contrary? And will not this also be the case with builders, that some 
will fabricate more beautiful, and others more deformed houses? 

CRAT. It will. 

Soc. And with respect to legislators, will not some produce works 
more beautiful than others? 

CRAT. It does not appear to me that they will. 

Soc. It does not therefore appear to you, that some laws are better, 
and others worse? 

CRAT. It certainly does not. 

Soc. One name, therefore, does not seem to you to be better assigned 
than another? 

CRAT. It does not. 

Soc. All names, therefore, are properly established? 

CRAT. Such indeed as are names. 

Soc. But what then shall we say to this name of Hermogenes, which 
we spoke of before? Shall we say that this name was not rightly 
assigned him, unless something eppov yeveoews, of the generation of 
Mercury, belongs to him? Or that it was, indeed, assigned him, but 
improperly? 

CRAT. It does not seem to me, Socrates, to have been assigned him in 
reality, but only in appearance; and I think that it 1s the name of some 
other person, who is endued with a nature correspondent to the name. 

Soc. Will not he then be deceived, who says that he 1s Hermogenes? 
for he will no longer be the person whom he calls Hermogenes, if he is 
not Hermogenes. 

CRAT. What ts this which you say? 

Soc. Is the efficacy of your assertion founded in the opinion, that it 
is impossible to speak any thing which is false? for this has been said, 
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my dear Cratylus, by many formerly, and is the opinion of many at 
present. 

CRAT. How is it possible, Socrates, that, when any one speaks about 
any thing, he should speak about that which is not? Or is not to speak 
of non-being, to speak of things which are false? 

Soc. This discourse, my friend, is more elegant than my condition 
and age require. But at the same time, inform me, whether it appears 
to you impossible to discourse about that which 1s false, but possible to 
pronounce it? 
=- CRAT. It appears to me impossible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. And are you of opinion, likewise, that it is impossible to 
denominate it? As if, for instance, any one, on meeting you, should in 
an hospitable manner take you by the hand, and say, I am glad to see 
you, O Athenian guest, Hermogenes, son of Smicrion, would he not 
some way or other, by means of voice, express these words? And would 
it not be this Hermogenes, and not you, whom he thus denominated, 
or else no one? 

CRAT. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would enunciate these words 
in vain. 

Soc. Let it be so. But whether would he who pronounced these 
words, pronounce that which is true or false? Or would some of these 
words be true, and some false? for this last supposition will be sufficient. 

CRAT. I should say, that he founded these words, moving himself in 
vain, just as if any one should move brass by striking on it. 

SOC. Come then, see, Cratylus, whether we agree in any respect. Do 
you not say that a name is one thing, and that of which it is the name 
another? 

CRAT. I do. 

Soc. And do you not acknowledge, that a name is a certain imitation 
of a thing? 

CRAT. I acknowledge this the most of all things. 

Soc. And will you not therefore confess that pictures are in a 
different manner imitations of certain things? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But come, for perhaps I do not understand sufficiently what you 
say, though you perhaps speak properly. Can we distribute and 
introduce both these imitations, viz. the pictures and the names, to the 
things of which they are imitations? Or is this impossible? 

CRAT. It is possible. 


SOC. But consider this in the first place. Can any one attribute the 
image of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a woman; and so in 
other things? 

CRAT. Entirely so. 

Soc. And is it possible, on the contrary, to attribute the image of a 
man to a woman, and that of a woman to a man? 

CRAT. This also 1s possible. 

Soc. Are both these distributions therefore proper, or only one of 
them? 

CRAT. Only one of them. 

Soc. And this I think must be that which attributes to each, the 
peculiar and the simular? 

CRAT. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Lest therefore you and I, who are friends, should fall into verbal 
contention, take notice of what I say; for I, my friend, call such a 
distribution in both imitations (i.e. in the pictures and names) right; and 
in names not only right, but true: but I call the other attribution and 
introduction of the dissimilar, not right: and when it takes place in 
names, false. 

CRAT. But consider, Socrates, whether it may not indeed happen in 
paintings, that an improper distribution may take place, but not in 
names; but that these must always be necessarily right. 

Soc. What do you say? What does this differ from that? May not 
some one, on meeting a man, say to him, This is your picture, and show 
him perhaps by chance his proper image, or by chance the image of a 
woman? But I mean by showing, placing it before his eyes. 

CRAT. Entirely so. 

Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the same person, say 
to him, This is your name? for a name is an imitation, as well as a 
painting. But my meaning is this: May he not therefore, say, This is 
your name? And after this, may he not present to his sense of hearing, 
perhaps, an imitation of what he 1s, and which asserts that he 1s a man; 
and perhaps an imitation of a female of the human species, and which 
asserts that he is a woman? Does it not appear to you, that this may be 
some time or other possible? 

CRAT. I am willing to allow you, Socrates, that this may be so. 

SOC. You do well, my friend, if the thing subsists in this manner; for 
neither is it proper at present to contest much about it. If, therefore, 
there is a distribution of this kind in names, we must confess that one 
of these wishes to call a thing according to truth, but the other falsely. 
And if this is the case, and it is possible to distribute names erroneously, 
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and not to attribute things adapted to each, it will also be possible to err 
in words. And if words and names may be thus established, this must 
likewise necessarily be the case with sentences; for sentences are, I think, 
the composition of these. Or what is your opinion, Cratylus? 

CRAT. The same as yours; for you appear to me to speak beautifully. 

Soc. If, therefore, we assimilate first names to letters, the same things 
will take place as in pictures, in which it 1s possible to attribute all 
convenient colours and figures; and again, not to attribute all, but to 


leave some and add others, and this according to the more and the less. 


Will not this be the case? 
CRAT. It will. 
Soc. He then who attributes every thing proper, will produce 


beautiful letters and images; but he who adds or takes away, will indeed 
produce letters and images, but such as are defective? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But will not he who imitates the essence of things through 
syllables and letters, according to the same reasoning, produce a beautiful 
image, when he attributes every thing in a convenient manner? And 
this beautiful image is a name. But if any one fails in the least 


circumstance, or sometimes makes an addition, does it not follow that 


he will, indeed, produce an image, but not a beautiful one? And so that 
some of the names will be beautifully fabricated, and others badly? 


CRAT. Perhaps so. 
Soc. Perhaps therefore the one will be a good, and the other a bad 


artificer of names? 


CRAT. Certainly. 
SOC. But was not the name which we assigned to this character that 


of legislator? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. Perhaps therefore, by Jupiter, as in other arts, one legislator will 
be good and another bad, if we only agree in what has been before 
asserted? 

Soc. It will be so. But do you perceive, Socrates, that when we 
attribute the letters a and B, and each of the elements to names, 
according to the grammatical art, if we take away, add, or change any 
thing, a name indeed is described for us, yet not properly; or rather, it 
is by no means described, but becomes immediately something else, if 
it suffers any thing of this kind? 

Soc. Let us thus consider this affair, Cratylus, lest we should not 
contemplate it in a becoming manner. 


CRAT. But how? 


Soc. Perhaps such things as ought necessarily either to be composed 
or not from a certain number, are subject to the property which you 
speak of; as ten things, or if you will any other number, if you take 
away or add any thing, immediately become some other number. But 
perhaps there is not the same rectitude of any certain quality and of 
every image, but a contrary one: for neither is it necessary to attribute 
to an image every thing belonging to that which it represents, in order 
to its becoming an image. But consider if I say any thing to the 
purpose. Would then these be two things, I mean Cratylus and the 
image of Cratylus, if any one of the gods should not only assimilate 
your colour and figure, after the manner of painters, but should produce 
all such inward parts as you contain, and attribute the same softness and 
heat, the same motion, soul, and wisdom, as you possess; and, in one 
word, should fashion every thing else similar to the parts which you 
contain; whether in consequence of such a composition would one of 
these be Cratylus, and the other the image of Cratylus, or would there 
be two Cratyluses? 

CRAT. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be two. 

Soc. Do you see then, my friend, that it is necessary to seek after 
another rectitude of an image than that which we just now spoke of; 
and that it does not necessarily follow, that if any thing is taken away 
or added, it will no longer be an image? Or do you not perceive how 
much images want, in order to possess the same things as their 
paradigms? 

CRAT. I do. 

Soc. Those particulars therefore of which names are names, would 
become ridiculous through names, if they were in every respect 
assimilated to them: for all things would become double; and the 
difference between a thing and its name could no longer be ascertained. 

CRAT. You speak the truth. 

SOc. You may therefore, generous man, confidently own that some 
names are properly composed, and others not so; nor will you be 
obliged to attribute every letter to a name, that it may be perfectly such 
as that of which it is the name: but you will sometimes suffer a letter 
which is not convenient to be introduced; and if a letter, you will 
likewise permit an unadapted name in a discourse; and if a name, you 
will suffer a sentence unadapted to things to be introduced in a 
discourse; and will at the same time acknowledge, that a thing may 
nevertheless be denominated and spoken of, as long as the name or 
sentence contains the effigies of the thing which is the subject of 
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discourse; just as in the names of the elements, which, if you remember, 
I and Hermogenes just now discussed. 

CRAT. Ido remember. 

SOC. It is well, therefore; for when this effigy is inherent, though 
every thing properly adapted may not be present, yet the representation 
may be said to subsist as it ought. But let us now, blessed man! cease 
our disputation, that we may not be exposed to danger, like those who 
travel late by night in Ægina; and that we may not, in a similar manner, 
appear to have arrived at the truth of things later than is becoming. Or 
at least seek after some other rectitude of name, and do not confess that 
a manifestation produced by letters and syllables is the name of a thing: 
for, if you admit both these assertions, you cannot be consistent with 
yourself. 

CRAT. But you appear to me, Socrates, to speak in a very becoming 
manner, and I lay down the position which you mention. 

Soc. Since therefore we thus far agree, let us consider what remains. 
We say then, that in order to the beautiful position of a name, it ought 
to possess convenient letters? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But it 1s proper that it should contain such as are similar to 
things? 

CRAT. Entirely so. 

Soc. Such then as are beautifully composed will be composed in this 
manner. But if any name is not rightly composed, it will perhaps, for 
the most part, consist of convenient and simular letters, since it is an 
image; but it will possess something unadapted, through which it 1s 
neither beautiful, nor beautifully established. Shall we speak in this 
manner, or otherwise? 

CRAT. There is no such occasion, I think, Socrates, of contesting; 
though it does not please me to say, that a name has a subsistence, and 
yet is not beautifully composed. 

Soc. Is this also unpleasing to you, that a name is the manifestation 
of a thing? 

CRAT. It 1s not. 

Soc. But do you think ıt is not beautifully said, that some names are 
composed from such as are first, and that others are themselves first 
names? 

CRAT. I think, it is well said. 

Soc. But if first names ought to be manifestations of certain things, 
can you mention any better method of accomplishing this, than their 
being so formed as to become, in the most eminent degree, such as the 


things which they render manifest? Or does the method which 
Hermogenes and many others speak of, please you better, that names are 
signatures, that they manifest by signatures, and that they are prescient 
of things? And, besides this, that rectitude of name subsists by compact; 
and that it is of no consequence whether any one composes them as 
they are at present composed, or the contrary; calling, for instance, that 
which is considered at present as small o, great, and w, o? Which of 
these modes is most agreeable to you? 

CRAT. It is wholly and universally, Socrates, better to evince by 
similitude that which any one wishes to evince, than by any other 
method. 

Soc. You speak well. If, therefore, a name is similar to a thing, 1s it 
not necessary that the elements from which first names are composed 
should be naturally similar to things themselves? But my meaning ıs 
this: Could any one produce a picture, which we have just now said ıs 
the similitude of some particular thing, unless the colours from which 
the picture is composed were naturally similar to the things which the 
art of painting imitates? Is it not otherwise impossible? 

CRAT. Impossible. 

Soc. Ina similar manner, therefore, names can never become similar 
to any thing, unless the things from which names are composed possess, 
in the first place, some similitude to the particulars of which names are 
the imitations. But the component parts of names are elements. 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. You therefore now participate of the discourse which 
Hermogenes a little before received. Tell me, then, whether we appear 
to you to have determined in a becoming manner, or not, that the letter 
p is similar to local motion, to motion in general, and to hardness? 

CRAT. In a becoming manner, in my opinion. 

Soc. But the letter \ to the smooth and soft, and other things which 
we mentioned. 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you know therefore that the same word, t.e., hardness, is 
called by us oxAnporys, but by the Eretriensians oxAnpornp? 

CRAT. Entirely so. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do both the p and the o appear similar to 
the same thing; and does the termination of the p manifest the same 
thing to them, as the termination of the o to us: or is nothing 
manifested by letters different from ours? 

CRAT. The word evinces its meaning by both letters. 
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Soc. Is this accomplished, so far as p and ø are similars, or so far as 
they are not? 

CRAT. So far as they are similars. 

SOC. Are they, therefore, in every respect, similars? 

CRAT. Perhaps they are so, for the purpose of manifesting lation. 

Soc. But why does not the insertion of à signify the contrary of 
hardness? 

CRAT. Perhaps, Socrates, it is not properly inserted, just as in the 
names which you lately discussed with Hermogenes, taking away and 
adding letters where it was requisite. And you then appeared to me to 
act properly. And now, perhaps, p ought to be inserted instead of À. 

SOC. You speak well. Do we, therefore, according to our present 
manner of speaking, mutually understand nothing when any one 
pronounces the word oxAnpov? And do you not understand what I now 
say? 

CRAT. I do, my friend, through custom. 

Soc. But when you say through custom, what else do you think you 
imply by this word, except compact? Or do you call custom any thing 
else than this, that when I pronounce this word, and understand by it 
hardness, you also know that this is what I understand. Is not this what 
you mean? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. If, then, you know this, when I pronounce it, something 
becomes manifest to you through me. 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But what I understand, I enunciate from that which is dissimilar? 
since À is dissimilar to the oxAnporys, which you pronounce. But if this 
is the case, what else can be the consequence, but that you accustom 
yourself to this, and that you derive rectitude of name through compact; 
since both similar and dissimilar letters manifest the same thing to you, 
through custom and compact? But if custom 1s very far from being 
compact, it will no longer be proper to say that similitude is a 
manifestation, but this ought to be asserted of custom: for this, as it 
appears, manifests both from the similar and the dissimilar. Since then, 
Cratylus, we allow the truth of these things (for I consider your silence 
as a signal of assent), it is necessary that compact and custom should 
contribute to the manifestation of what we understand and enunciate. 
For if, O best of men! you are willing to pass on to the consideration 
of number, from whence do you think you can be able to attribute 
similar names to each number, 1f you do not permit your consent and 
compact to possess some authority about the rectitude of names? The 


opinion, indeed, pleases me, which asserts that names should be as much 
as possible similar to things. But yet I am afraid, lest perhaps, as 
Hermogenes said, the attraction of this similitude should be very 
precarious, and we should be obliged, in this troublesome affair, to make 
use of compact, in order to obtain rectitude of names: since, perhaps, we 
shall then speak as much as possible in the most beautiful manner, when 
our speech is composed either entirely, or for the most part, from 
similars, that is, from things convenient; but in the most base manner, 
when the contrary takes place. But still further inform me, what power 
names possess with respect to us, and what beautiful effect we must 
assert they are able to produce. 

CRAT. Names, Socrates, appear to me to teach, and that it is simply 
true, that he who knows names, knows also things. 

SOc. Perhaps, Cratylus, your meaning is this: that when any one 
knows the quality of a name (and it is of the same quality as a thing), 
he then also knows a thing, since it is similar to a name. But there is 
one art of all things which are similar to one another; and in 
consequence of this you appear to me to assert, that he who knows 
names, knows also things. 

CRAT. You speak most truly. 

SOc. But come, let us see what this mode of teaching things is, which 
you now speak of, and whether there is any other method, this at the 
same time being the best: or whether there is no other than this. Which 
do you think is the case? 

CRAT. That there 1s no other method than this, but that this is the 
only one, and the best. 

Soc. But whether do you think that the invention of things 1s the 
same as the invention of names, and the same as the discovery of those 
things, of which names are at present significant? Or do you think that 
it is necessary to seek and find according to another method, and that 
this should be learned? 

CRAT. I think that we ought, above all things, to seek after and 
discover these things according to this method. 

Soc. But let us consider, Cratylus, if any one, while seeking after 
things, follows after names, speculating the quality of each, do you 
perceive that there is no small danger of his being deceived? 

CRAT. How? 

Soc. Because, evidently, he who first established names fashioned 
them such as he thought things themselves were. Is it not so? 

CRAT. Certainly. 
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Soc. If, therefore, he did not think rightly, but fashioned them 
agreeable to his conceptions, what must we think of those who were 
persuaded to follow him? Can it be any thing else, than that they must 
be deceived? 

CRAT. But this is not the case, Socrates: but it is necessary that he 
who composed names must have known how to compose them; for 
otherwise, as I have before observed, names would never have existed. 
But you may derive the greatest conviction, that the inventor of names 
did not wander from the truth, by considering that, if he had conceived 
erroneously, all things would not have thus corresponded with his 
conceptions. Or, did you not perceive this, when you were saying that 
all names were composed according to the same conceptions, and tended 
to the same thing? 

Soc. But this apology, my worthy Cratylus, is of no weight: for if the 
founder of names was deceived in the first instance, but compelled other 
things to this his first conception, and obliged them to harmonize with 
it; just as in diagrams, in which sometimes a very trifling and 
unapparent error taking place, all the remaining parts, which are very 
numerous, consent notwithstanding with each other: if this be the case, 
every one ought in the beginning of a thing to employ much discussion 
and diligent consideration, in order that he may know whether the 
principle is properly established, or not; for this being sufficiently 
examined, what remains will appear consequent to the principle. And 
yet I should wonder if names harmonized with each other. For let us 
again consider what we discussed before; in the course of which we 
asserted, that, in consequence of every thing proceeding, hurrying along, 
and flowing, names signified to us essence. Does this appear to you to be 
the case, or not? 

CRAT. Very much so, and that they properly signify this. 

Soc. Let us consider, then, repeating some of these. In the first place, 
then, this name extornpn, science, is dubious, and seems rather to signify 
that it stops (to7yotv) our soul at certain things, than that it is borne 
along with them; and hence it 1s more proper to call its beginning as 
now, than by the ejection of e, reørnun, and to insert an ı instead of e. 
In the next place, ro BeBaov, the firm, is so called, because it is the 
imitation of a certain basis and abiding, but not of lation. Again, 
toTopia, history, signifies that it stops the flowing of things; and xtorop, 
the credible, implies that which produces perfect stability. Likewise 
uynuy, or memory, entirely indicates a quiet abiding in the soul, and not 
local motion. And, if you will, apapna, guilt, and cupdopa, calamity, 
when these names are attentively considered, appear to be the same with 
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ovveatc, intelligence, and extornun, science, and all the other names 
belonging to things of an excellent nature. But still further, apaéia, and 
axo\aow, that is, ignorance and intemperance, will appear to be similar 
to these: for ignorance will signify the progression of one proceeding in 
conjunction with divinity; but intemperance will appear to be a perfect 
pursuit of things. And thus, those names which we consider as 
belonging to the basest of things, will appear to be most similar to the 
names of the most beautiful things. And I think that any one may 
discover many others of this kind, if he applies himself to the 
investigation; from which he may be led to think, that the institutor of 
names did not indicate things proceeding and borne along, but such as 
stably abide. 

CRAT. And yet you see, Socrates, that he signified many things 
according to the conception of agitation and flowing. 

Soc. What then shall we do, Cratylus? Shall we number names like 
suffrages? And does their rectitude consist in the same thing being 
signified by the most names? 

CRAT. This 1s by no means proper. 

Soc. Certainly not, my friend. But, omitting these particulars, let us 
consider whether you will agree with us in this, or not. Have we not 
already acknowledged, that those who instituted names in the several 
cities, both of Greeks and barbarians, were legislators, and that the art, 
which is capable of accomplishing this, 1s legislativer 

CRAT. Entirely so. 

Soc. Tell me now, then, whether those who founded the first names 
knew the things to which they assigned names, or were ignorant of 
them? 

CRAT. It appears to me, Socrates, that they were acquainted with 
them. 

Soc. For, friend Cratylus, they could not accomplish this, while 
ignorant of things. 

CRAT. It does not appear to me that they could. . 

Soc. Let us then return again from whence we have digressed: for you - 
lately said, if you recollect, that he who established names must have 
previously known the things to which he assigned names. Are you, 
therefore, of this opinion at present, or not? 

CRAT. I am. 

Soc. Will you say, that he who established first names, established 
them in consequence of possessing knowledge? 

CRAT. Yes. 


SOc. From what names, then, did he either learn or find out things, 
since first names were not yet established? But have we not said, that 
it is impossible to learn and find out things any other way, than by 
learning or finding out ourselves the quality of names? 

CRAT. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something to the purpose. 

Soc. After what manner then, shall we say that they possessing 

knowledge established names? Shall we say, that founders of names 
existed prior to the establishment of names, and that they then possessed 
a knowledge of names, since it is impossible to learn things otherwise 
than by names? 
CRAT. I think, Socrates, that the opinion about these particulars is 
most true, which asserts that a power greater than the human assigned 
the first names to things; in consequence of which they must of 
necessity be rightly established. 

Soc. Do you think that he who established names, whether he was 
a certain demon, or a god, would establish things contrary to himself? 
Or do we appear to you, to have just now said nothing to the purpose? 

CRAT. But the other sort of these were not names. 

Soc. Which sort do you mean, best of men! those which lead to 
permanency, or those which lead to lation: For, as we just now said, 
this cannot be determined by their multitude. 

CRAT. Your observation is indeed just, Socrates. 

Soc. Since names then contest with each other, and, as well these as 
those, assert that they are simular to the truth, how shall we be able to 
determine in this affair? Or where shall we turn ourselves? For we 
cannot have recourse to other names different from these; for there are 
no others. But it is evident that certain other things, besides names, 
must be sought after, which may show us, without names, which of 
these are true; pointing out for this purpose the truth of things. 

CRAT. It appears so to me. 

Soc. It is possible, therefore, Cratylus, as it seems, to learn things 
without names, if what we have just now asserted is true. 

CRAT. It appears so. 

Soc. Through what else, then, do you expect to learn things? Can it 
be through any thing else than that which is proper and most just, and 
through their communion with each other, if they are in any respect 
mutually allied, and especially through themselves? For that which is 
different, and foreign from these, will signify something else, and not 
these. 

CRAT. You appear to me to speak the truth. 
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SOC. But tell me, by Jupiter, have we not often confessed that names, 
which are properly established, are similar to the thing of which they 
are the names, and are indeed the images of things? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. If then it is possible, in the most eminent degree, to learn things 
through names, and likewise through themselves, which will be the most 
excellent and the clearest discipline? Will it be possible to obtain this 
knowledge from an image, if it should be beautifully assimilated, and to 
perceive the truth, of which this is the image? Or rather, shall we be 
able from truth to obtain truth itself, and its image, if the image 1s but 
properly fabricated? 

CRAT. It appears to me, that this must necessarily be obtained from 
truth. 

Soc. After what manner, therefore, it is necessary to learn, or to find 
out things, is perhaps a degree of knowledge beyond what you and I are 
able to obtain. It will be sufficient, therefore, to acknowledge this, that 
things are not to be learned from names, but are much rather to be 
learned and discovered from themselves. 

CRAT. It appears so, Socrates. 

Soc. But still further, let us consider, lest this multitude of names 
tending to the same thing should deceive us, if, in reality, those by 
whom they were established considered all things as proceeding and 
flowing; for they appear to me to have held this opinion. But should 
this be the case, their opinion is however erroneous: for these men 
having fallen, as it were, into a certain vortex, are themselves 
confounded, and would willingly, by dragging us along, hurl us into the 
same whirlpool. For consider, O wonderful Cratylus! that which I 
often dream about, whether or not we should say that there is any such 
thing as the beautiful itself, and the good, and so of every thing else. 

CRAT. It appears to me, Socrates, that there 1s. 

Soc. Let us therefore consider this affair, not as if a certain 
countenance, or any thing of this kind, is beautiful; for all these appear 
to flow; but we ask, whether the beautiful itself does not always remain 
such as it 1s? | 

CRAT. It is necessary that it should. 

SOC. Can it therefore be properly denominated, if it is always secretly 
flying away? And can it, in the first place, be said that it is, and, in the 
next place, that it is of such a particular nature? Or is it not necessary, 
in this case, that, while we are speaking about it, it should immediately 
become something else, secretly withdraw itself, nor be any longer such 
as it was? 


CRAT. It 1s necessary. 

Soc. How, then, can that be any thing, which never subsists in a 
similar manner? For if, at any time, it should subsist in a similar 
manner, in that time in which it is thus similarly effected, it is evident 
that it would suffer no mutation: but, if it always subsists in a similar 
manner, and is the same, how can it suffer mutation, or be moved, since 
it never departs from its idea? 

CRAT. By no means. 

Soc. But neither can it be known by any one; for, as soon as that 
which is endued with knowledge accedes to it, it becomes something 
different and various, so that it cannot be known what quality it 
possesses, or how it subsists: for no knowledge can know that which it 
knows, when the object of its knowledge has no manner of subsistence. 

CRAT. It is as you say. 

Soc. But neither, Cratylus, can there be any such thing as knowledge, 
if all things glide away, and nothing abides. For if knowledge itself does 
not fall from a subsistence, as knowledge, knowledge will perpetually 
abide, and will be always knowledge: but if the form itself of knowledge 
glides away, it will at the same time glide into something different from 
the form of knowledge, and will no longer be knowledge; but if it 
always glides away, it will always be something different from 
knowledge: and from hence ıt follows that neither knowledge, nor the 
object of knowledge, will have any subsistence. But if that which knows 
always is, then that which is known will always have a subsistence, 
together with the beautiful, the good, and every thing else which we are 
now speaking of; and none of these, as it appears to me, will be similar 
either to that which flows, or is borne along. But whether things of this 
kind subsist in this manner, or whether as the followers of Heraclitus 
and many others assert, it is by no means easy to perceive: nor 1s it very 
much the province of a man endued with intellect, to give himself up, 
and his own soul, to the study of names, believing in their reality, and 
confiding in their author, as one endued with knowledge: and thus, in 
consequence of possessing no sound knowledge, either concerning the 
founder of names, or things themselves, considering all things as flowing 
like earthen vessels, and viewing them similar to men diseased with a 
rheum, as if every thing subsisted according to flowing and distillation. 
Perhaps, therefore, Cratylus, this may be the case, and perhaps not. 
Hence it is proper to consider this affair in a very strenuous and diligent 
manner, since it is by no means easy to apprehend the truth: for as yet 
you are but a young man, and in the vigour of your age; and if you 
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should discover any thing in the course of your inquiries, you ought to 
communicate it to me. 

CRAT. I shall act in this manner. And I very well know, Socrates, 
that I am not at present without consideration; but, in consequence of 
speculating this affair, the truth seems to me to be much more on your 
side, than on that of Heraclitus. 

Soc. Afterwards therefore, my friend, when you come hither again, 
instruct me: but now, agreeably to your determination, proceed to the 
field; and Hermogenes, here, will attend you. 

CRAT. Be it so, Socrates: and do you also endeavour to think upon 
these things. 


Additional notes 


to the 
CRATYLUS 


1 (See page 473, line 393c) A great part of this sentence within the crotchets 
is omitted in the Greek text of all the printed editions of Plato; and a great part 
likewise of the preceding sentence is wanting: though Ficinus, as is evident from 
his version, found the whole complete in the manuscript, from which he made 
his translation. In the Greek, there is nothing more than, ea» Boog exyoroy 
Qvae AMOS Wapa pvo Tey pooxov, ov TwWAOY KAnTEOY, aA pooxoyv. Instead 
of which we ought to read, cay Boog exyovoy duce ixxov Texy ov pocxoPY 
xAnTeoy, AAAA TWAOP, KAL EY LETOG Tapa voiy Teky pooxorv, ov xXwdAop 
xAnreor, a\Aa pooxoy. But though, without this emendation, the passage is 
perfect nonsense, yet this has not been discovered by any of the verbalists; a 
plain proof this, that they never read this Dialogue with a view to understand 
it. Or perhaps, they considered an emendation of this kind beneath their 
notice; for doubtless it is not to be compared with the remarks with which 
their works abound. Such as, for instance, the following observation in 
Fischer’s edition of this dialogue, p. 2, in which we are informed that instead 
of &vrwr, “the Basil edition has &uvrwy, and this not badly:" "Ald. Bas. 1. 2. 
durwy, non male." And this author’s edition is replete with remarks no less 
curious, acute, and important. 


2 (See page 476, line 396b) It is evident from hence, that Jupiter, according 
to Plato, is the demiurpus, or artificer of the universe; for no one can be more 
the cause of living to all things, than he by whom the world was produced. 
But if this be the case, the artificer of the world is not, as we have before 
observed according to the Platonic theology, the first cause: for there are other 
gods superior to Jupiter, whose names Plato, as we shall shortly see, 
etymologizes agreeably to the Orphic theology. Indeed, his etymology of 
Jupiter is evidently derived from the following Orphic verses, which are cited 
by Joannes Diac. Allegor. ad Hesiodi Theog. p. 278. 


Eonv bn xavrwr apxn Zevc. Leve yap edwxe, 
Zwa T’ eyerynoev’ xo LNV avrov xodeovot, 

Kar Ata T’ nô, ont ðn tae TouTov axavTa TETUKTCL. 
Fıç ĝe xatTynp ovTog xavtwv, Oypwy re Bporwy Te. 


ie. "Jupiter is the principle of all things. For Jupiter is the cause of the 
generation of animals: and they call him Zn», and Ata also, because all things 
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were fabricated through him; and he is the one father of all things, of beasts and 
men.” Here too you may observe that he is called fabricator and father, which 
are the very epithets given to the demiurgus of the world by Plato in the 
Timæus. In short, Jupiter, the artificer of the world, subsists at the extremity 
of that order of gods which is called voepoç, intellectual, as is copiously and 
beautifully proved by Proclus, in Plat. Theol. lib. v. [TTS Vol. VII] And he 
is likewise celebrated by the Chaldaic theology, as we are informed by 


Damascius and Psellus under two names, dt¢ exexerva, twice beyond. 


3 (See page 476, line 396c) Saturn, therefore, according to Plato, is pure 
intellect, viz. the first intellectual intellect: for the intellects of all the gods are 
pure in the most transcendent degree; and therefore purity here must be 
characteristic of supremacy. Hence Saturn subsists at the summit of the 
intellectual order of gods, from whence he is received into all the subsequent 
divine orders, and into every part of the world. But from this definition of 
Saturn we may see the extreme beauty of that divine fable, in which he is said 
to devour his children: for this signifies nothing more than the nature of an 
intellectual god, since every intellect returns into itself: and consequently its 
offspring, which are intellectual conceptions, are, as it were, absorbed in itself. 


4 (See page 476, line 396c) Heaven, which is here characterized by sight, is 
the heaven which Plato so much celebrates in the Phaedrus,””* and composes 
that order of gods which is called by the Chaldean oracles vonrog kar voepoc, 
Le. intelligible, and at the same time intellectual. This will be evident from 
considering that Plato, in what follows, admits with Hesiod, that there are gods 
superior to heaven, such as night, chaos, &c. But as sight corresponds to 
intelligence, and this is the same with that which is both intelligible and 
intellectual, and as Saturn is the summit of the intellectual order, it is evident 
that heaven must compose the middle order of gods characterized by 
intelligence, and that the order above this must be entirely intelligible. In 
consequence of all this, what must we think of their system, who suppose 
Heaven, Saturn, and Jupiter, and indeed all the gods of the ancients, to have 
been nothing more than dead men deified, notwithstanding the above 
etymologies, and the express testimony of Plato to the contrary in the Timæus, 
who represents the demiurgus commanding the subordinate gods, after he had 
produced them, to fabricate men and other animals? For my own part, I know 
not which to admire most, the ignorance, the impudence, or the impiety of 
such assertions. All that can be said is, that such opinions are truly barbaric, 
modern and Galilzan. 


5 (See page 477, line 397e) The different ages of men which are celebrated 
by Hesiod, in his Works and Days [105-201], are not to be understood literally, 
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as if they once really subsisted, but only as signifying in beautiful poetical 
images, the mutations of human lives from virtue to vice, and from vice to 
virtue. For earth was never peopled with men either wholly virtuous or 
vicious; since the good and the bad have always subsisted together on its 
surface, and always will subsist. However, in consequence of the different 
circulations of the heavens, there are periods of fertility and sterility, not only 
with respect to men but likewise to brutes and plants. Hence places naturally 
adapted to the nurture of the philosophical genius, such as Athens and Egypt, 
will, in periods productive of a fertility of souls, such as was formerly the case, 
abound with divine men: but in periods such as the present, in which there is 
every where a dreadful sterility of souls, through the general prevalence of a 
certain most irrational and gigantic impiety, adoytorog¢ Kot yiyavnn 
avoovoupyia, as Proclus elegantly calls the established religion of his time, in 
Plat. Polit. p. 369 - at such periods as these, Athens and Egypt will no longer 
be the seminaries of divine souls, but will be filled with degraded and barbarous 
inhabitants. And such, according to the arcana of ancient philosophy, is the 
reason of the present general degradation of mankind. Not that formerly there 
were no such characters as now abound, for this would be absurd, since 
mankind always have been, and always will be, upon earth, a mixture of good 
and bad, in which the latter will predominate; but that during the fertile 
circulations of the heavens, in consequence of their being a greater number of 
men than when a contrary circulation takes place, men will abound who adorn 
human nature, and who indeed descend for the benevolent purpose of leading 
back apostate souls to the principles from which they fell. As the different ages 
therefore of Hesiod signify nothing more than the different lives which each 
individual of the human species passes through, hence an intellectual life is 
implied by the golden age. For such a life is pure, and free from sorrow and 
passion; and of this impassivity gold is an image, through its never being subject 
to rust or putrefaction. Such a life, too, is with great propriety said to be 
under Saturn, because Saturn, as we have a little before observed, is pure 
intellect. But for a larger account of this interesting particular, and of the 
allegorical meaning of the different ages celebrated by Hesiod, see Proclus upon 
Hesiod, p. 39, &c. 


6 (See page 478, line 398c) Heroes form the last order of souls which are the 
perpetual attendants of the gods, and are characterized by a venerable and 
elevated magnanimity; and as they are wholly of an anagogic nature, they are 
the progeny of love, through whom they revolve about the first beauty in 
harmonic measures, and with ineffable delight. Men likewise, who in the 
present life knew the particular deity from whom they descended, and who 
lived in a manner conformable to the idiom of their presiding and parent 
divinity, were called by the ancients, sons of the gods, demigods, and heroes: i.e. 
they were essentially men, but according to habitude, xara axeowv, heroes. But 
such as these were divided into two classes; into those who lived according to 
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intellectual, and those who lived according to practical virtue: and the first sort 
were said to have a god for their father, and a woman for their mother; but the 
second sort, a goddess for their mother and a man for their father. Not that 
this was literally the case; but nothing more was meant by such an assertion, 
than that those who lived according to an intellectual life, descended from a 
deity of the male order, whose illuminations they copiously participated: and 
that those who lived according to practical virtue, descended from a female 
divinity, such a species of life being more imbecile and passive than the former. 
But the masculine genius in the gods, implies the cause of stable power, being, 
identity, and conversion; and the feminine, that which generates from itself all- 
various progressions, divisions, measures of life, and prolific powers. I only 
add, that as the names of the gods were not only attributed by the ancients to 
essential demons, and heroes, but to men who were such according to habitude, 
on account of their similitude to a divine nature; we may from hence perceive 
the true origin of that most stupid and dire of all modern opinions, that the 
gods of the ancients were nothing but dead men, ignorantly deified by the 
objects of their adoration. Such an opinion indeed, exclusive of its other 
pernicious qualities, is so great an outrage to the common sense of the ancients, 
that it would be disgraceful even to mention the names of its authors. For, 
O’er such as these a race of nameless things, 
Oblivion scornful spreads her dusky wings. 


7 (See page 481, line 400c) With this doctrine, that the body is the sepulchre 
of the soul, and that the soul suffers the punishment of her guilt in body, as in 
a prison, Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans perfectly agree. Thus Heraclitus [fr. 
62], speaking of unembodied souls: Zwpev Tov execvww Oavatov, reOvnxapev de 
rov exevwy Prov, Le. "We live their death, and we die their life." And 
Empedocles, blaming generation, beautifully says of her: 


Ex pev yap (wu enbe vexpa, côe aperBurv. 


"The species changing with destruction dread, 
She makes the /:ving pass into the dead.” 


And again, lamenting his connection with this corporeal world, he pathetically 
exclaims (fr. 118]: 


KAavoaw Te Ko Kwxvoa, wr aournbea xwpov. 


"For this I weep, for this indulge my woe, 
That e’er my soul such novel realms should know." 


Thus too the celebrated Pythagorean Philolaus, in the following remarkable 
passage in the Doric dialect, preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. 
111. p. 403: Maprupeovran de kar ot xaxdarcot Oeodoyot TE Kau pavTeÇ, wo ĉa 
TLVAG TELWPLAG, a YUXA TW OWLaTL ouvEfeUKTaL, Ko KAOATED EV OWLATL TOUTW 
reOaxrat, Le. "The ancient theologists and priests also testify that the soul is 


united with body for the sake of suffering punishment; and that it is buried in 
body, as in a sepulchre.” And lastly, Pythagoras himself confirms the above 
doctrine, when he beautifully observes, according to Clemens in the same book: 
Oavaroc eov oxoom eyephevTeç opeopev oxooa ĝe evdovTEeG urvoç, Le. "Whatever 
we see when awake is death, and when asleep a dream." Hence, as I have 
shown in my Treatise on the Fleusinian mysteries, the ancients by Hades 
signified nothing more than the profound union of the soul with the present 
body; and consequently, that till the soul separated herself by philosophy from 
such a ruinous conjunction, she subsisted in Hades even in the present life; her 
punishment hereafter being nothing more than a continuation of her state upon 
earth, and a transmigration, as it were, from sleep to sleep, and from dream to 
dream: and this, too, was occultly signified by the shows of the lesser mysteries. 
Indeed, any one, whose intellectual eye is not perfectly buried in the gloom of 
sense, must be convinced of this from the passages already adduced. And if this 
be the case, as it most assuredly is, how barbarous and irrational is the doctrine, 
which asserts that the soul shall subsist hereafter in a state of bliss, connected 
with the present body. 


8 (See page 481, line 400d) A modern reader will doubtless imagine, from 
this passage, that Plato denied in reality the possibility of knowing any thing 
concerning divine natures, and particularly if he should recollect the celebrated 
saying of Socrates, "This one thing I know, that I know nothing.” But as 
Proclus beautifully observes, in his book on Providence, Socrates, by such an 
assertion, meant to insinuate nothing more than the middle kind of condition 
of human knowledge, which subsists between intellect and sense; the former 
possessing a total knowledge of things, because it immediately knows the 
essence of things, and the reality of being; and the latter neither totally 
knowing truth, because it is ignorant of essence, nor even the nature of sensible 
things, a knowledge of which is feigned to have a subsistence. So that the 
Oracle might well call Socrates the wisest of men, because he knew himself to 
be not truly wise. But who, except a wise man, can possess such a knowledge? 
For a fool is ignorant that he is ignorant; and no one can truly know the 
imperfection of human knowledge, but he who has arrived at the summit of 
human wisdom. And after this manner the present assertion of Plato must be 


understood. 


9 (See page 482, line 401c) The goddess Vesta has a manifest agreement with 
essence, because she preserves the being of things in a state of purity, and 
contains the summits of the wholes from which the universe consists. For 
being is the most ancient of all things, after the first cause, who is truly super- 
essential; and Earth, which, among mundane divinities, is Vesta, is said by 
Plato, in the Timæus, to be the most ancient of all the gods in the heavens. 
This goddess first subsists among the liberated ærovror, gods, of whom we 
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have already given an account in our notes on the Phadrus, and from thence 
affords to the mundane gods an unpolluted establishment in themselves. Hence 
every thing which 1s stable, immutable, and which always subsists in the same 
manner, descends to all mundane natures from this supercelestial Vesta. So 
that, from the stable illuminations which she perpetually imparts, the poles 
themselves, and the axis about which the spheres revolve, obtain and preserve 
their immoveable position; and the earth itself stably abides in the middle. 


10 (See page 483, line 402b) Ocean, according to Proclus, in Tim. lib. iv. is 
the cause, to all secondary natures, of all motion, whether intellectual, psychical 
(Yuxexn) or natural. But Tethys is the cause of all the distinction and separation 
of the streams proceeding from the Ocean; conferring on each its proper purity, 
in the exercise of its natural motion. Ocean therefore may with great propriety 
be called the generation of the gods, as it is the cause of their progressions into 
the universe, from their occult subsistence in the intelligible order. But it is 
necessary to observe, that this mutual communication of energies among the 
pods was called by ancient theologists tepo¢ -yapoc, a sacred marriage; 
concerning which Proclus, in the second book of his MS. Commentary on the 
Parmenides, admirably remarks as follows: Taurny ĝe Tnv koivwvav, rote pev 
EV TAÇ GvOTOLXOLS opwot Dears (ot Beodoyot) Kae kaħova. yæpov Hpac kat Aç, 
Ovparvov kat Inc, Kpovov kar Peac: wore ðe trwv karaæðeeorepwy POC TA 
KPELTTW, K&L KAAOVOL yap pov Atog KAL Anpnrpac: xore ÖE KAL EUTAMV TWV 
KPELTTWVWV APOG Ta uperpeva, kat eyovuot Arog kar Kopnç yapov. Eren Twr 
ewy aAa pev ELOLY œt POG TA ovoToxa koiwvoviat, AANot ÔE CLL POG TA TPO 
auTwy addon ðe at TpoÇ Ta peta TavTa. Kae et my ekaomg ĉeorta 
KATQVOELY KAL ETYEN AKO TWV Dewy Ent TA ELdN THY TOLAUTHY ĉaron: Le. 
"Theologists at one time considered this communion of the gods, in divinities 
coordinate with each other; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and 
Juno, of Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea. But at another time they 
considered it as subsisting between subordinate and superior divinities; and then 
they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Ceres. But at another time, on the 
contrary, they beheld it as subsisting between superior and subordinate 
divinities; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Proserpine. For, 
in the gods there is one kind of communion, between such as are of a 
coordinate nature; another, between the subordinate and supreme; and another 
again, between the supreme and subordinate. And it is necessary to understand 
the idiom of each, and to transfer a conjunction of this kind from the gods, to 
the communion of ideas with each other." And in lib. i, in Tim. p. 16, he 
observes: Kat ro mv avy (supple Seay) ereporc, n Tov avrov eov reroror 
oufevyyvotou, AaBoig av ex Tw» pvoTiKwy Noya, KAL TWH EV AROPPNHTOLC 
Aeyonevww lepwv Tapwr: ne. "And that the same goddess is conjoined with 
other gods, or the same god with many goddesses, may be collected from the 
mrystic discourses, and those marriages which are called, in the mysteries, Sacred 
Marriages." Thus far the divine Proclus; from the first of which admirable 
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passages the reader may perceive how adultery and rapes are to be understood, 
when applied to the gods; and that they mean nothing more than a 
communication of divine energies, either between a superior and subordinate, 
or a subordinate and superior divinity. For none, but a person of the most 
simple understanding, would ever suppose that the ancient theological poets 
believed there was any such thing as marriage or adultery among the gods, 
according to the literal meaning of the words. 


11 (See page 485, line 404b) The first subsistence of Pluto, as well as that of 
Neptune, is among the supermundane gods, and in the demiurgic triad, of 
which he is the extremity. But his first allotment and distribution is according 
to the whole universe; in which distribution he perpetually administers the 
divisions of all mundane forms, and converts all things to himself. But his 
second distribution is into the parts of the universe; and in this he governs the 
sublunary region, and perfects intellectually the terrestrial world. His third 
progression is into that which is generated; and in this he administers, by his 
providence, the earth, and all which it contains, and is on this account called 
terrestrial Jupiter. But his fourth distribution is into places under the earth, 
which, together with the various streams of water which they contain, 
Tartarus, and the places in which souls are judged, are subject to his 
providential command. Hence souls, which after generation are purified and 
punished, and either wander under the earth for a thousand years, or again 
return to their principle, are said to live under Pluto. And lastly, his fifth 
distribution is into the western centre of the universe, since the west is allied 
to earth, on account of its being nocturnal, and the cause of obscurity and 
darkness. Hence, from the preceding account of Pluto, since he bounds the 
supermundane demiurgic triad, and is therefore intellectual, the reason is 
obvious why Plato characterizes him according to a knowledge of all beautiful 
things; for the beautiful first subsists in intellect. 


12 (See page 485, line 404c) Juno, so far as she is filled with the whole of 
Venus, contains in herself a power of illuminating all intellectual life with the 
splendour of beauty. And hence, from her intimate communion with that 
goddess, she is very properly characterized by Plato as lovely. But her 
agreement with Venus is sufficiently evident, from her being celebrated as the 
goddess who presides over marriage; which employment was likewise ascribed 
by the ancients to Venus. 


13 (See page 485, line 404d) Proserpine first subsists in the middle of the 
vivific supermundane triad, which consists of Diana, Proserpine, and Minerva. 
Hence, considered according to her supermundane establishment, she subsists 
together with Jupiter, and in conjunction with him produces Bacchus, the 
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artificer of divisible natures. But considered according to her mundane 
subsistence, she is said (on account of her procession to the last of things) to be 
ravished by Pluto, and to animate the extremities of the universe, these being 
subject to the empire of Pluto. "But Proserpine (says Proclus, in Plat. Theol. 
p. 371) is conjoined paternally with Jupiter prior to the world, and with Pluto 
in the world, according to the beneficent will of her father. And she is at one 
time said to have been incestuously violated by Jupiter, and at another to have 
been ravished by Pluto, that first and last fabrications may participate of vivific 
procreation.” According to the same author too, in the same admirable work, 
p. 373, the epithet of wisdom assigned to this goddess by Plato, in the present 
place, evinces her agreement with Minerva: and this correspondence is likewise 
shown by her contact of things in progression: since nothing but wisdom can 
arrest their flowing nature, and subject it to order and bound. But her name 
being terrible and dire to the multitude, is a symbol of the power which she 
contains, exempt from the universality of things, and which, on this account, 
is to the many unapparent and unknown. 


14 (See page 486, line 405a) For an accurate and beautiful account of these 
four powers of the sun, and his nature in general, let the Platonic reader attend 
to the following observations, extracted from Proclus, on Plato’s theology, and 
on the Timæus; and from the Emperor Julian’s oration to this glorious 
luminary of the world. To a truly modern reader, indeed, it will doubtless 
appear absurd in the extreme, to call the sun a god; for such regard only his 
visible orb, which is nothing more than the vehicle (deified as much as is 
possible to body) of an intellectual and divine nature. One should think, 
however, that reasoning from analogy might convince even a careless observer, 
that a body so transcendently glorious and beneficent, must be something 
superior to a mere inanimate mass of matter. For if such vile bodies, as are 
daily seen moving on the surface of the earth, are endued with life (bodies 
whose utility to the universe is so comparatively small), what ought we to 
think of the body of the sun! Surely, that its life is infinitely superior, not 
only to that of brutes, but even to that of man: for unless we allow, that as 
body is to body, so is soul to soul, we destroy all the order of things, and must 
suppose that the artificer of the world acted unwisely, and even absurdly, in its 
fabrication. And from hence the reader may perceive how necessarily impiety 
is connected with unbelief in ancient theology. But to begin with our account 
of the powers and properties of this mighty ruler of the world: 

The fontal sun subsists in Jupiter, the perfect artificer of the world, who 
produced the hypostasis of the sun from his own essence. Through the solar 
fountain contained in his essence, the demiurpus generates solar powers in the 
principles of the universe, and a triad of solar gods, through which all things 
are unfolded into light, and are perfected and replenished with intellectual 
goods; through the first of these solar monads participating unpolluted light and 
intelligible harmony; but from the other two, efficacious power, vigour, and 
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demiurpic perfection. The sun subsists in the most beautiful proportion to the 
good: for as the splendour proceeding from the good is the light of intelligible 
natures; so that proceeding from Apollo is the light of the intellectual world; 
and that which emanates from the apparent sun is the light of the sensible 
world. And both the sun and Apollo are analogous to the good; but sensible 
light and intellectual truth are analogous to superessential light. But though 
Apollo and the sun subsist in wonderful union with each other, yet they 
likewise inherit a proper distinction and diversity of nature. Hence, by poets 
inspired by Phoebus, the different generative causes of the two are celebrated, 
and the fountains are distinguished from which their hypostasis is derived. At 
the same time they are described as closely united with each other, and are 
celebrated with each other’s mutual appellations: for the sun vehemently 
rejoices to be celebrated as Apollo; and Apollo, when he is invoked as the sun, 
benignantly imparts the splendid light of truth. It is the illustrious property 
of Apollo to collect multitude into one, to comprehend number in one, and 
from one to produce many natures; to convolve in himself, through intellectual 
simplicity, all the variety of secondary natures; and, through one hyparxis, to 
collect into one, multiform essences and powers. This god, through a 
simplicity exempt from multitude, imparts to secondary natures prophetic 
truth; for that which is simple is the same with that which is true: but through 
his liberated essence he imparts a purifying, unpolluted, and preserving power; 
and his emission of arrows is the symbol of his destroying every thing 
inordinate, wandering, and immoderate in the world. But his revolution is the 
symbol of the harmonic motion of the universe, collecting all things into union 
and consent. And these four powers of the god may be accommodated to the 
three solar monads, which he contains. The first monad,’ therefore, of this 
god is enunciative of truth, and of the intellectual light which subsists occultly 
in the gods. The second? is destructive of every thing wandering and confused: 
but the third’ causes all things to subsist in symmetry and familiarity with each 
other, through harmonic reasons. And the unpolluted and most pure cause, 
which he comprehends in himself, obtains the principality, illuminating all 
things with perfection and power, according to nature, and banishing every 
thing contrary to these. 

Hence, of the solar triad, the first monad unfolds intellectual light, enunciates 
it to all secondary natures, fills all things with universal truth, and converts 
them to the intellect of the gods; which employment is ascribed to the 
prophetic power of Apollo, who produces into light the truth contained in 
divine natures, and perfects that which is unknown in the secondary orders of 


t ie. Mercury 
t Venus. 
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things. But the second and third monads are the causes of efficacious vigour, 
demiurgic effection in the universe, and perfect energy, according to which 
these monads adorn every sensible nature, and exterminate every thing 
indefinite and inordinate in the world. 

And one monad is analogous to musical fabrication, and to the harmonic 

providence of natures which are moved. But the second is analogous to that 
which is destructive of all confusion, and of that perturbation which is contrary 
to form, and the orderly disposition of the universe. But the third monad, 
which supplies all things with an abundant communion of beauty, and extends 
true beautitude to all things, bounds the solar principles, and guards its triple 
progression. In a similar manner, likewise, it illuminates progressions with a 
perfect and intellectual measure of a blessed life, by those purifying and 
pzonian powers of the king Apollo, which obtain an analogous principality in 
the sun. - The sun is allotted a supermundane order in the world, an 
unbegotten supremacy among generated forms, and an intellectual dignity 
among sensible natures. Hence he has a two-fold progression, one in 
conjunction with other mundane gods, but the other exempt from them, 
supernatural and unknown. For the demiurpus, according to Plato in the 
Timeeus, enkindled in the solar sphere a light unlike the splendour of the other 
planets, producing it from his own essence, extending to mundane natures, as 
it were from certain secret recesses, a symbol of intellectual essences, and 
exhibiting to the universe the arcane nature of the supermundane gods. Hence, 
when the sun first arose, he astonished the mundane pods, all of whom were 
desirous of dancing round him, and being replenished with his light. The sun, 
too, governs the two-fold co-ordinations of the world, which co-ordinations are 
denominated hands, by those who are skilled in divine concerns, because they 
are effective, motive, and demiurgic of the universe. But they are considered 
as two-fold; one the right hand, but the other the left. 
As the sun, by his corporeal heat, draws all corporeal natures upwards from the 
earth, raising them, and causing them to vegetate by his admirable warmth; so 
by a secret, incorporeal, and divine nature resident in his rays, he much more 
attracts and elevates fortunate souls to his divinity. He was called by the 
Chaldeans, the seven-rayed god: and light, of which he is the fountain, is 
nothing more than the sincere energy of an intellect perfectly pure, illuminating 
in its proper habitation the middle region of the heavens: and from this exalted 
situation scattering its light, it fills all the celestial orbs with powerful vigour, | 
and illuminates the universe with divine and incorruptible light. 

The sun is said to be the progeny of Hyperion and Thea; signifying by this 
that he is the legitimate progeny of the supereminent god, and that he is of a 
nature truly divine. This god comprehends, in limited measures, the regions 
of generation, and confers perpetuity on its nature. Hence, exciting a nature 
of this kind with a sure and measured motion, he raises and invigorates it as he 
approaches, and diminishes and destroys it as he recedes: or rather, he vivifies 
it by his progress, moving, and pouring into generation the rivers of life. The 
sun is the unifying medium of the apparent and mundane gods, and of the 


intelligible gods who surround the good. So far as the sun contains in himself 
the principles of the most beautiful intellectual temperament, be becomes 
Apollo, the leader of the Muses; but so far as he accomplishes the elegant order 
of the whole of life, he generates Esculapius in the world, whom at the same 
time he comprehended in himself prior to the world: and he generates Bacchus, 
through his containing the cause of a partial essence and divisible energy. The 
sun, too, is the cause of that better condition of being belonging to angels, 
demons, heroes, and partial divine souls, who perpetually abide in the reason 
of their exemplar and idea, without merging themselves in the darkness of 
body. As the sun quadruply divides the three worlds, viz. the empyrean, the 
aetherial, and the material, on account of the communion of the zodiac with 
each, so he again divides the zodiac into twelve powers of gods, and each of 
these into three others: so that thirty-six are produced in the whole. Hence, 
a triple benefit of the Graces is conferred on us from those circles, which the 
god, quadruply dividing, produces, through this division, a quadripartite beauty 
and elegance of seasons and times. Monimum and Azizus, viz. Mercury and 
Mars, are the attendants of the sun, in conjunction with whom they diffuse a 
variety of goods on the earth. The sun loosens souls from the bands of a 
corporeal nature, reduces them to the kindred essence of divinity, and assigns 
them the subtle and firm texture of divine splendours as a vehicle in which they 
may safely descend to the realms of generation. And lastly, the sun being 
supermundane, emits the fountains of light; for, among supermundane natures, 
there is a solar world, and total light: and this light is a monad prior to the 
empyrean, aetherial, and material worlds. 

I only add, that it appears, from the last chapter of the 4th book of Proclus 
on Plato’s Theology, that the celebrated seven worlds of the Chaldeans are to 
be distributed as follows: One empyrean; three aethereal, situated above the 
inerratic sphere; and three material, consisting of the inerratic sphere, the seven 
planets, and the sublunary region. For, after observing, that of the 
comprehending triad of gods, one is fiery or empyrean, another aethereal, and 
another material, he inquires why the gods called Teletarchs, or sources of 
initiation, are distributed together with the comprehending gods? To which he 
replies, "Because the first, on account of his possessing the extremities, governs, 
like a charioteer, the wing of fire. But the second, comprehending the 
beginning, middle and end, perfects aether, which is itself triple. And the third, 
comprehending, according to one union, a round, right-lined and mixed figure, 
perfects unfigured and formless matter: by a round figure, forming that, which 
is inerratic, and the first matter: but by a mixed figure, that which is erratic, 
and the second matter; for there (that is, among the planets) circumvolution 
subsists: and by a right-lined figure, a nature under the moon, and ultimate 
matter." From this passage, it is evident that both Patricius and Stanley were 
mistaken, in conceiving the meaning of the account given by Psellus (in his 
summary exposition of the Assyrian Dogmata) of these seven worlds; which, 
when properly understood, perfectly corresponds with that of Proclus, as the 
following citation evinces: Ezra ĝe daot xoopovc oopatixovc. Eurupoyv eva ka 
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apwrov. KAL TPELÇ EÂ’ avrov arbepiovG: eera TpELG varov, TO ARAQVEÇ, TO 
TAavwpevov, Kat TO vro oehnyny. “They assert that there are seven corporeal 
worlds; one empyrean, and the first; after this, three aetherial worlds; and last 
of all, three material, the inerratic sphere, the planetary system, and the 
sublunary region.” But Patricius and Stanley conceived the passage, as if the 
three aethereal and three material worlds were distributed by the Assyrians into 
the inerratic sphere, the planets, and the sublunary world. It is likewise worthy 
of observation, that the Assyrians, as we are informed by Julian in his Hymn 
to the Sun, considered that luminary as moving beyond the inerratic sphere, in 
the middle of these seven worlds; so that the sun, in consequence of this 
dogma, must revolve in the last of the aetherial worlds. 


15 (See page 487, line 406b) We have before observed, that Diana first 
subsists in the supermundane vivific triad: and her being characterized according 
to virtue, in this place, evidently shows her agreement with Minerva, the third 
monad of that triad, who is the first producing cause of all virtues. This 
goddess, according to her mundane subsistence, is, as is well known, the 
divinity of the moon; from whence, says Proclus (in Plat. Polit. p. 353), she 
benignantly leads into light the reasons of nature, and is on this account called 
Phospher, or light-bearer. He adds, that the moon was called by the Thracians, 
Bendis. 


16 (See page 487, line 406c) Dionysius, or Bacchus, is the deity of the 
mundane intellect, and the monad of the Titans, or ultimate fabricators of 
things. This deity is said, in divine fables, to have been torn in pieces by the 
Titans, because the mundane soul, which participates of this divinity, and is on 
this account intellectual, is participated by the Titans, and through them 
distributed into every part of the universe. But the following beautiful account 
of this deity by Olympiodorus, in his MS. commentary on the Phædo [see p. 
302, TTS vol XIJ, will, I doubt not, be highly acceptable to the Platonic 
reader: Lxapartrerar d€ To xadodov evdoc ev TH yeveoet, povac ĝe Terava o 
Atovvoog. Kar’ exiBovdAnv de mmo Hpac, dorn xevnoewo epopoç n Oco kar 
xpoodou: dio Kau auvexurs Ev TY IMac ekaro aum, kart Steyopes Tov Aca etc 
Tpovoaiay TWV O€uTEpwr KAL YEVEOCEWÇG AAAWC Edopoc eoriv o Atovuvooc, dom Kat . 
tumG Kou TENEU. wns pev yap ehopoc, exerdn KAL TNG yEevedEewC, TEAEUTNC 
de tom. EVÕOVOLAV O OLVOÇ Tove. Kat wept THY TEAEUTHY OE EvPovoLAOTLKWTEpOL 
yevopeba, wo nia o zap’ Opnpw Tipoxd\oc, pavtixog yeyorws wept mY 
TENEUTHY. kat THY Tpaywðav, Ka THY Kwpwdiay avea Pact TW Atoyvow. THY 
pev KwWEUWOLAY Fouyvioy ovoay Tov iov: my de tpaywotay dia ra rahn, Kaw THY 
TENEVTNY. OVK GPA KALAWS OL KWpPLKOL TOLG TparytKoLG EyKaAOVOLY, wÇ un 
dtovuciaKotG OVOLV, NEYOVTEÇ oT ovåev TAUTA Rpoç Tow Atovugoy. KEpavvor de 
TOUTOÇ o Zeuc, Tov kepavvov SnrouvTog my extotpodny. Ilup yap emt Ta avy 
KLVOULEVA. ERLOTPEPEL ovy GUTOUG TPO eauTov. ie. “The form of that which 


is universal is plucked off, torn in pieces, and scattered into generation and 
Dionysius is the monad of the Titans. But his laceration is said to take place 
through the stratagems of Juno, because this goddess is the inspective guardian 
of motion and progression: and, on this account, in the Iliad she perpetually 
rouses and excites Jupiter to providential energies about secondary concerns. 
And, in another respect, Dionysius is the inspective guardian of generation, 
because he presides over life and death: for he is the guardian of life, because 
of generation; but of death, because wine produces an enthusiastic energy. And 
we become more enthusiastic at the period of dissolution, as Proclus evinces 
agreeably to Homer; for he became prophetic at the time of his death. They 
likewise assert, that tragedy and comedy are referred to Dionysius; comedy, 
indeed, as being the play or jest of life; but tragedy, on account of the passions 
and death, which it represents. Comedians, therefore, do not properly 
denominate tragedians, as if they were not Dionysiacal, asserting at the same 
time that nothing tragical belongs to Dionysius. But Jupiter hurled his thunder 
at the Titans; the thunder signifying a conversion on high: for fire naturally 
ascends. And hence Jupiter by this means converts the Titans to himself.” - 
Thus far the excellent Olympiodorus; from which admirable passage the reader 
may see the reason of Plato’s asserting, that the mode of nomination belonging 
to this divinity is both serious and jocose. 


17 (See page 487, line 406d) As Venus first subsists in the anagogic triad of 
the super-mundane gods, her production from the foam of the genitals of 
heaven may occultly signify her proceeding into apparent subsistence from that 
order of gods, which we have before mentioned, and which is called vonro¢ xar 
voepoc, intelligible, and at the same time intellectual; and likewise from the 
prolific and splendid power of this order, which the foam secretly implies. The 
nomination, too, of Venus, may be said to be serious, considered according to 
her supermundane subsistence; and she may be said to be a lover of jesting and 
sport, considered according to her mundane establishment; for to all sensible 
natures she communicates an exuberant energy, and eminently contains in 
herself the cause of the gladness, and, as it were, mirth of all mundane concerns, 
through the illuminations of beauty which she perpetually pours into every 
part of the universe. 


18 (See page 488, line 407c) This whole account of Minerva is perfectly 
agreeable to the most mystic theology concerning this goddess, as will be 
evident from the following observations. In the first place, one of her names, 
Pallas, signifying to vibrate and dance, evidently alludes to her agreement with 
the Curetes, of the progressions of which order she is the monad, or 
proximately exempt producing cause. For the Curetes, as is well known, are 
represented as dancing in armour; the armour being a symbol of guardian 
power, through which, says Proclus, the Curetes contain the wholes of the 
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universe, guard them so as to be exempt from secondary natures, and defend 
them established in themselves; but the dancing signifying their perpetually 
preserving the whole progressions of a divine life according to one divine 
bound, and sustaining them exempt from the incursions of matter. But the first 
subsistence of Minerva, considered as the summit, or, as it were, flower of the 
Curetes, is in the intellectual order of gods, of which Jupiter, the artificer of the 
world, is the extremity: and, in this order, she is celebrated as the divinely pure 
heptad. But as Proclus, in Tim. 51c to 52c, beautifully unfolds the nature of 
this goddess, and this in perfect agreement with the present account of Plato, 
I shall present the following translation of it to the reader. 

"In the father and demiurgus of the world many orders of unical gods appear; 
such as guardian, demiurgic, anagogic, connective, and perfective of works. But 
the one pure and untamed deity of the first intellectual unities in the 
demiurgus, according to which he abides in an uninclining and immutable state, 
through which all things proceeding from him participate of immutable power, 
and by which he understands all things, and has a subsistence separate and 
solitary from wholes; - this divinity all theologists have denominated Minerva: 
for she was, indeed, produced from the summit of her father, and abiding in 
him, becomes a separate and immaterial demiurpic intelligence. Hence Socrates, 
in the Cratylus, celebrates her as Oeovon, or deific intelligence. But this goddess, 
when considered as elevating all things, in conjunction with other divinities, to 
one demiurgus, and ordering and disposing the universe together with her 
father; - according to the former of these employments, she is called the 
philosophic goddess; but, according to the latter, philopolemic, or a lover of 
contention. For, considered as unifically connecting all paternal wisdom, she is 
philosophic; but, considered as uniformly administering all contrariety, she is 
very properly called philopolemic. Hence Orpheus, speaking concerning her 
generation, says "that Jupiter produced her from his head, shining with armour 
similar to a brazen flower." But, since it is requisite that she should proceed 
into the second and third orders, hence in the Coric order (that is, among the 
first Curetes) she appears according to the unpolluted heptad; but she generates 
from herself every virtue and all anagogic powers, and illuminates secondary 
natures with intellect and an unpolluted life: and hence she is called xopn 
TpiToyernG, or a virgin born from the head of Jupiter. But she is allotted this 
virgin-like and pure nature from her Minerval idiom. Add too, that she appears 
among the liberated gods with intellectual and demiurgic light, uniting the lunar ` 
order, and causing it to be pure with respect to generation. Besides this, she 
appears both in the heavens and in the sublunary region, and every where 
extends this her two-fold power; or, rather, she distributes a cause to both, 
according to the united benefit which she imparts. For sometimes the severity 
of her nature is intellectual, and her separate wisdom pure and unmixed with 
respect to secondary natures; and the one idiom of her Minerval providence 
extends to the lowest orders: for where there is a similitude among partial souls 
to her divinity, she imparts an admirable wisdom and exhibits an invincible 
strength. But why should I speak concerning her Curetic, demoniacal, or 
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divine orders, together with such as are mundane, liberated, and ruling? For 
all things receive the two-fold idioms of this goddess as from a fountain. And 
lastly, this goddess extends to souls, Olympian and anagogic benefits, 
exterminates gigantic and generation-producing phantasms, excites in us pure 
and unperverted conceptions concerning all the gods, and diffuses a divine light 
from the recesses of her nature.” 


19 (See page 488, line 407c) Light, according to Proclus, and I think 
according to truth, is an immaterial body, viz. a body consisting of matter so 
refined, that, when compared with terrene matter, it may be justly called 
immaterial: and Vulcan is the artificer of every thing sensible and corporeal. 
Hence this deity, when considered as the fabricator of light, may with great 
propriety be called the arbiter of light. For, since he is the producing cause of 
all body, and light is the first and most exalted body, the definition of his 
nature ought to take place from the most illustrious of his works. But this 
deity first subsists in the demiurgic triad of the liberated gods, and from thence 
proceeds to the extremity of things. He is fabled to be lame, because (says 
Proclus, in Tim. 44c) he is the artificer of things last in the progressions of 
being, for such are bodies; and because these are unable to proceed into any 
other order. He is likewise said to have been hurled from heaven to earth, 
because he extends his fabrication through the whole of a sensible essence. And 
he is represented as fabricating from brass, because he is the artificer of resisting 
solids. Hence he prepares for the gods their apparent receptacles, fills all his 
fabrications with corporeal life, and adorns and comprehends the resisting and 
sluggish nature of matter with the supervening irradiations of forms; but, in 
order to accomplish this, he requires the assistance of Venus, who illuminates 
all things with harmony and union. 


Extracts from 


THE MS. SCHOLIA OF PROCLUS 
ON 


THE CRATYLUS 


The extracts with which the reader is here presented, comprehend 
nearly the whole of the Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus. They may 


be justly called an incomparable treasure of theological information, 
since they are replete with the most mystic wisdom, and many of the 
most abstruse dogmas of ancient theology are here most satisfactorily 
and perspicuously unfolded. To him also who is desirous of penetrating 
the depths of Grecian mythology, they will be inestimable; and genuine 
elucidations of many parts of Homer, of the Hymns of Orpheus, and of 
the Theogony of Hesiod, can alone be obtained from these Scholia. 
And in addition to all this, these Scholia are no less rare than valuable, 
since a copy of them is not to be found either in the university of 
Oxford or Cambridge, or in the British Museum, or in any of the 


universities of Scotland or Ireland; and it is seldom to be met with in the 
universities on the continent. My copy is a transcript of the manuscript 
now in the possession of Mr Heber, of Brazen-nose college, Oxford. 
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PROCLUS ON 


THE CRATYLUS 


Numbers in brackets {} cross-reference to the Stephanus line numbering given 
in the margins of the dialogue; the line numbering of the Scholia follows the 
Teubner text, ed. Pasquali. 


_ The scope of the Cratylus is to exhibit in things last the prolific energy of 
souls, and the assimilative power, which, essentially receiving, they evince 
through the rectitude of names. But since the partial energy of souls 
frequently fails of its proper ends, just in the same manner as a partial 
nature, hence names indefinite, and which are casually circulated, naturally 
take place, and all of them are not the offspring of intellectual science, nor 
do they all regard an alliance with things themselves. Again, the Cratylus 
is logical and dialectical, not, however, according to the mere dialectic 
methods of the Peripatetics, but according to the scientific’ dialectic of the 
great Plato, which 1s only adapted to those whose dianoétic power is 
perfectly purified, who have been instructed from their youth in disciplines, 
have purified the juvenile condition of their manners through the virtues; 
and, in short, have genuinely philosophized. This dialectic also is the 
defensive enclosure of disciplines, leads us up to The Good, the one cause of 
all things, and was imparted to men through Prometheus, together with a 
most splendid fire* from the gods. For the analytics of the Peripatetics, and 
demonstration, which is the summit of this, may be comprehended by all 
who are not entirely involved in mental darkness, and who have not drunk 
abundantly of the water of oblivion. 

Again, intellect is the producer (xpoBodeuc) of dialectic, from the whole 
of itself generating the whole of it; according to the progression of all things 
from The One, giving subsistence to the divisive method; but according to 
the collective comprehension of every thing in one idiom, to the definitive 
method; and according to the presence of forms with each other, through 
which each is what it is, and participates of other forms, the demonstrative 
method; and generating the analytic method, according to the conversion 
of all things to The One, and their proper principles. 


' For an account of this dialectic, see the Parmenides, and particularly the 
introduction to it. [TTS vol. XI, p. 3ff and notes p. 172-5; see also TTS vol. I, 
Collected Works of Plotinus, p. 192-196.] 


+ See the notes [TTS 7 & 8] on the Philebus, [and Phil. 16c.] 


Again, according to Aristotle [Rhet. I, 1355a34-b25], there is one rhetoric, 
and one dialectic, which are able to persuade or confute on both sides; but 
Plato says it is better to give a two-fold distribution to each. For one 
species of rhetoric is flattery, and without art, which he reprobates in the 
Gorgias; but the other is the science of things good and just, which he 
celebrates in the Phaedrus.”™ And again, he dismisses the dialectic of 
Aristotle as contentious, but embraces the dialectic, which surveys the 
principles of things, as a part of philosophy. 

The present dialogue makes us to be scientifically knowing in the rectitude 
of names; and it is necessary that he who intends to be skilled in dialectic 
should begin from this theory. 

As Plato, in the Parmenides, delivers the whole of dialectic, but not merely 
so, but together with the theory of beings, so now he delivers the rectitude 
of names, together with the science of things. 

Plato now wishes to deliver the principles of things and of dialectic, since 
he delivers names in conjunction with the things of which they are names. 

Why 1s it that Plato says, that by despising names we shall become, in old 
age, more rich in prudence, and yet now makes the investigation of them 
the leading object? May we not say, that he considers them, not so far as 
they are appellations, but so far as they are images of things? For the 
definitive art is triple; since either beginning from the highest genus, it 
proceeds through all the media, to the last differences, which the Elean 
guest does,’ when defining a sophist and politician; or receiving the genus 
which is near and known, it proceeds through the following differences, 
such as in this instance, man is an animal pedestrian, biped, and the like; or 
it uses name alone, such as the becoming is beautiful, and soul is pvoroxn 
ovaa, and the like. For if he who at first established names possessed 
science, he who uses an established name must necessarily fall upon 
definition. Hence Plato now makes the investigation about such like names 
his principal design, and through these as media is extended to things 
themselves, This inquiry also contributes to demonstration. Thus, in the 
Phedrus, Plato endeavours to show, that the divining art is better than 
that pertaining to augury, from the name. It likewise contributes to 
analysis. Thus, in the Phedrus,”” Plato calls the love which is participated 
by mortals flying, but that which is imparticipable and divine winged, 
through the essence and the energy of the god conspiring into one; and thus 
he appears to ascend and analyze. Frequently also, this is necessary to 
division. Thus Socrates shows, by division, that the pleasant is one thing, 
and the good another, because the names also are two. 


t In the Sophista 288c and Politicus 267b. 
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That’ the persons of the dialogue are Cratylus the Heraclitean, of whom 
Plato was an auditor, who said that all names are from nature, and that 
such as are not from nature are not names, just as we say, that he who 
falsely denominates things says nothing; and Hermogenes, the Socratic, who 
on the contrary said that there was no name from nature, but that all names 
are from position; and the third is Socrates, who distinguishing says, that 
some names are from nature, and others from position; such as are those 
which are casually made. For the names which belong to things perpetual, 
rather participate of a subsistence from nature, but those which belong to 
things corruptible, rather partake of the casual. For he who calls his son 
Athanasius,* manifests the confusion of names about things of this kind. 

Further still, since names have both form and matter, according to form 
they rather participate of a subsistence from nature, but according to matter 
of a subsistence from position. And Socrates indeed, addressing himself to 
Hermogenes, separates names firmly established in the gods, such as pupivn, 
and the like, from those which subsist in souls, such as Banera. But, 
addressing himself to Cratylus, he admits, indeed, the relation of names to 
things, but shows that there is much of the casual in names, and at the same 
time that all things are not moved. 

That the heavens, which partake more of motion, have also permanency 
after a certain manner, as in the poles, and things of this kind. But the 
earth, which partakes more of permanency, has also motion through its 
internal change. 

That names which subsist from nature partake also of a subsistence from 
position, and those which subsist from position partake of a subsistence 
from nature. 

That Cratylus being scientific, and employing the greatest brevity of 
diction, which was the peculiarity of the Heraclitics, in consequence of 
enunciations not being able to keep pace with the flowing nature of things, 
appears to answer, through the whole of the dialogue, from the fewest 
syllables and words. Hence the most imitative Plato, in the very beginning, 
represents him as saying BovAer. But Hermogenes being doxastic, and 
venerating the opinions of the many, conformably to his doctrine, that 
names subsist from position, says, et oor doxet, &c. For doxnog frequently 
belongs to things ineligible, and also to such as are eligible, just as will is of 
things good alone. 

That the whole Apolloniacal series is suspended from the government of 
Jupiter. 


t Almost all the paragraphs of these Scholia begin with the word or, that. 


{ That is, Immortal. 
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That Pythagoras and Epicurus were of the opinion of Cratylus; but 
Democritus and Aristotle of Hermogenes. Pythagoras therefore being asked 
what was the wisest of things, said it was number; and being asked what 
was the next in wisdom said, he who gave names to things. But by 
number, he obscurely signified the intelligible order, which comprehends 
the multitude of intellectual forms: for there that which is the first and 
properly number’ subsists after the superessential one. This likewise 
supplies the measures of essence to all beings, in which also true wisdom, 
and knowledge which is of itself, and which is converted to and perfects 
itself, subsist. And as there the intelligible, intellect, and intelligence are the 
same, so there also number and wisdom are the same. But by the founder 
of names, he obscurely signified the soul, which indeed subsists from 
intellect, and is not things themselves like the first intellect, but possesses 
the images, and essential transitive reasons of them, as statues of beings. 
Being therefore is imparted to all things from intellect, which knows itself 
and is replete with wisdom; but that they are denominated is from soul, 
which imitates intellect. Pythagoras therefore said, that it was not the 
business of any casual person to fabricate names, but of one looking to 
intellect and the nature of things. Names therefore are from nature. 

But Democritus, who said that names subsist from position, inferred this 
from four arguments: First, From sameness of appellation; for different 
things are called by the same name. Names therefore are not from nature. 
2nd, From the variety of names, for if different names are adapted to one 
and the same thing, they are also adapted to each other, which is 
impossible. 3rd, From the change of names: for why was Aristocles called 
Plato, but Turtamus Theophrastus. 4th, If names are from nature, but yet 
from a defect of similars, why do we say ¢povery from dpornatc, but from 
dtxacooun (ovx eon Tapovopaferv) we do not derive a word which alludes 
to this? Names therefore are casual and not from nature. But he calls the 
first argument zoAvonpos, (i.e. having a manifold signification); the second, 
\aopponos, (i.e. equivalent, or equiponderant); and the fourth, vwvvpvoç (i.e. 
nameless). In answer to the first of these arguments, some say, that it is 
nothing wonderful, if one name shadows forth many things, as epwç, love, 
both from pwypn, strength, and from x7epov, a wing, manifests different 
things. In answer to the second, it is said, nothing hinders that different 
names, in a different respect, may manifest the same thing. Thus, for 
instance, in the words merops and man, the same thing may be called by the 
former of these words, according to the possession of a distributed life, and 


‘ That is, number according to cause, which subsists at the extremity of the 
intelligible order. For number, according to hyparxis, subsists at the summit of the 
intelligible, and at the same time intellectual order. 


by the latter according to avadpew a oxwxev, considering what he has seen. 
In answer to the third, it 1s said, that this very thing signifies that names are 
by nature, viz. that we transfer those that are not properly established, and 
which are contrary to nature, to a position according to nature. And in 
answer to the fourth, that it is nothing wonderful, if names which were 
established at first should fail through a great length of time. 

That a subsistence according to nature is fourfold. For it is either as the 
essences of plants and animals, as well the wholes as the parts; or it 1s as the 
energies and powers of these, such as the levity and heat of fire; or it is as 
shadows and appearances in mirrors; or as artificial images are assimilated 
to their archetypes. Epicurus therefore thought that names had a 
subsistence from nature according to the first signification, as works 
precedaneous by nature, such as voice and sight. And as to see and to hear 
are according to nature, so also to denominate; so that a name is from 
nature, as being the work of nature. But Cratylus was of this opinion 
according to the second signification; and hence he says that the peculiarity 
of every thing is a name, as being appropriately assigned by the founders of 
names, artificially and scientifically. For Epicurus said, that the founders 
of names did not establish them scientifically, but in effecting this were 
moved physically, like those that snore, howl, roar, and sigh. But Socrates 
said, that names are from nature, according to the fourth signification, as 
being the progeny of scientific conceptions, and not of physical appetite 
(orexis), but of the soul energizing according to imagination, and at the 
same time establishing names from the first, as much as possible, 
appropriately to things. He likewise said, that, according to form, all names 
are the same, have one power, and are from nature. For, according to 
form, they are similar to things, but differ from each other according to 
matter. 

That the name Cratylus appears to have been assigned rapa Ty 
TEPLKPATHOGL APAPOTWG Twy ypaKkdeTou doypaTtwy, from firmly obtaining 
the dogmas of Heraclitus, and that on this account he despised flowing 
things, as not properly having a subsistence. But the name Socrates is rapa 
TY OWTNPA ELVAL TOV KpaToug TNG Vuxnc, from being the saviour of the 
strength of his soul, that is of his reason, and from not being drawn down 
under the senses. 

That things eternal receive their denomination from powers or energies, 
but things generated from use and communion. 

That he who wishes to imitate any thing, ought to be scientifically 
knowing in two things, viz. the archetype, and demiurgic art. 

That the Heraclitics are accused as arrogant, as dissemblers, and as 
despisers, by Theodorus in the Theetetus,”* and now by Hermogenes. It 
must be observed, however, that these two are not philosophers; for the 
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former was a geometrician, and the latter a youth. And a true philosopher 
has not leisure to consume his time in things of this kind. 

That Socrates did not think that the speculation about the rectitude of 
names was to be despised, but according to the proverb he considered fine 
things to be difficult. 

That investigation is imparted to souls from Maia the mother of Hermes; 
but invention is from the Hermaic series. For the more total genera of the 
gods energize prior to, together with, and posterior to, such as are more 
partial. Hence we see that investigation is imperfect, and is as matter 
previously prepared, from the donation of more elevated causes to their 
participants, such as form supervening from things inferior. 

That sophists rejoice in indicative assertions, but philosophers in such as 
are dialectic. And again, the sophists, as framers of images, assume the 
person of one skilled in dialectic; and thus their contentious molestation is 
produced. 

That of the Hermaic gift, some things are intellectual and first goods; but 
others are secondary, and perfective of the dianoétic power; and others rank 
in the third degree, purify the irrational nature, and in a particular manner 
measure the phantastic motions. Others again give subsistence to the 
reasons of nature; and others are the suppliers of externally proceeding 
powers, and of gain. For these are the last and the material gifts of the god, 
which, as astrologers say, the god imparts in ignoble dispositions (aðo$oç 
diaeBeceory). 

That it very little belongs to a philosopher, says Plato, to speak about 
particulars; for it is his business to ascend to the speculation of wholes, and 
things common. 

The reasoning of Hermogenes is as follows: If there is a transposition of 
names, names are from position, and are the symbols of things. But the 
first is true, and therefore the second. But the reasoning of Proclus is this: 
If names are symbols of things, and are from position, we have no longer 
any occasion for the transposition of names. The first is true, and therefore 
the second. The followers of Hermogenes therefore speak erroneously; for 
they look to particulars only, and not also to things eternal. For the names 
of things eternal are divine and venerable, as being sacred to the gods, 
whose powers and energies they express. These Socrates, in the Philebus, > ` 
venerates, and says, that his caution about them is attended with the greatest 
dread. 

That the truth of an enunciative sentence (tov arpoavnkov \oyou), means 
one thing with Aristotle [De Interp. 17425], and another with Plato in the 
present place, in which he says, that names essentially predicated (kab avra 
Neyoueva) are true. For that of Aristotle speaks of the composition and 
division of that which is predicated, and has for its subject both the false 
and the true. But the great Plato knew how to use the significant of truth 
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and falsehood in a fourfold respect. For he uses it either according to the 
hyparxes themselves of things, as when he says that real beings truly are, 
but that unreal beings have a false subsistence. Or he uses it according to 
the passions which are consequent to preceding motions, as when Socrates, 
in the Philebus,“ divides pleasure into the true and false. Or according to 
knowledge, as when he defines false opinions according to the true. Or 
according to the instruments of the gnostic life, as, for instance, assertions, 
names, and elements. For in these the true and the false are seen, according 
to their adaptation and symphony with things. Rhetoricians also have a 
certain form of diction which they call truth. 

That Antisthenes said, that nothing could be contradicted; for according 
to him every assertion is true. For he who speaks says something. He who 
says something, speaks of that which has a being. And he who speaks of 
that which has a being, speaks the truth. In answer to this we must say, 
that there is also that which is false, and that nothing hinders but that the 
man who speaks of being may speak falsely. For he who speaks, speaks 
about something, and does not speak something. 

That bad are more known by good men, than the virtue of good men is 
by the bad. For vice is blind; and in the first place is ignorant of itself, and 
in the next place of others. 

That the dogma of Protagoras is different from that of Exthydemus. For 
the former says, that though the subject has no existence, yet it appears to 
beholders to possess a particular quality, through the commixture of the 
agent and patient. But the dogma of Exthydemus makes every thing to be 
all things, and asserts that all things are at the same time always true. As 
he that says, that a piece of wood is white and black, small and great, moist 
and dry, and likewise, that all the negations of these are true. Hence 
beginning from different principles, those sophists end in the same thing. 

That the power of the first infinity imparts from itself progression to all 
things whatever which are capable of subsistence; but bound, limits and 
circumscribes every thing, and establishes it in its proper boundaries. Thus 
in numbers form pervades to all things from the monad and bound; but the 
never-failing according to progression from the prolific duad; so that every 
being has a certain nature, bound, idiom, and proper order, through the 
first bound. There is therefore contradiction in words, which definitely 
exhibits the false and the true. 

That the word xparretv, to act, is asserted of those only who energize 
according to the dianoétic power, but the word rower, to do, is asserted of 
those who energize in a different manner from this. Actions therefore and 
makings have their proper boundaries, instruments, and times; nor does any 
casual thing do or act any casual thing. 

That speech is under action, may be shown from the following division: 
Every energy of the soul is either effected without body, and this energy is 
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phantasy, opinion, intelligence; or it is effected with body, and this 1s two- 
fold. For it is either unattended with free will, and this is sense and 
involuntary motion, or it is attended with free will, and this is action, under 
which is discourse.‘ 

If names, according to Aristotle,* are from position, and are symbols of 
things and conceptions, it is necessary that the sentences composed from 
them, being enunciative from position, should not be said, from this very 
circumstance, to be assimilated to composite conceptions, nor that they are 
of themselves the recipients of truth or falsehood. But indeed enunciative 
sentences (ot axodavrixot Moyot), possessing essentially the speaking falsely 
or truly, do not possess this from position. Names therefore are not from 
position. 

If every one who gives a name performs a certain action, but he who 
performs a certain action, performs it through an instrument; hence he who 
gives a name, since he gives it through an instrument, uses a name as an 
instrument. But of instruments some are from nature, as the hand and foot; 
others from position, as a bridle and a name. And of these artificial 
instruments, some effect something which is subservient to subsistence, as 
an axe; but others effect that which contributes to signifying and teaching. 
A name therefore is a thing of this kind: for it is an instrument which 
teaches and unfolds into light the essence of things; the teaching being 
assumed from him who uses the instrument, but the unfolding into light 
from the paradigm. But a name requires, as an instrument, him who uses 
it, but as an image it requires a reference to its paradigm. So that it is 
evident from these things, that a name is not a symbol, nor the work of any 
casual position, but is allied to things, and adapted to them by nature. For 
every instrument 1s coordinated to a proper work, and cannot be adapted 
to any thing else than to that for which it was made. A name therefore, as 
being an instrument, has a certain connate power, and which coharmonizes 
with the things signified. As likewise, it is that which teaches, it possesses 
an order which unfolds conceptions into light; and as giving distinction to 
essence, it produces in us a knowledge of things. 

Again, a name is not the effect of physical instruments: for every name, 
so far as a name, is significant of something; since voice is not the same with 
name. Physical instruments therefore, such as the tongue, the arteries, and 
the lungs, give perfection to voice; and though these cooperate in producing 
a name, through matter, yet the conception of the founder of names, 


' Taylor inserted two paragraphs here which appear to be out of order. The first 
(184) begins "That Plato coarranges Minerva. ." is to be found on p. 613. The second 
(102) is to be found on page 571 and begins "That the soul of the world . .” 


* See the Introduction to this Dialogue. 
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especially gives completion to it, which conception coharmonizes, in a 
becoming manner, matter to form and paradigm. But he who discourses, 
uses a name when established: for every instrument has both one who uses 
it, and one who makes it. Every thing too which is used has a producing 
cause; and every thing having a producing cause, is ministrant to something 
with respect to energy. 

A name is said to be from nature, both as an effect, and as an instrument; 
for it becomes by its formation an image of things, and announces them 
through conceptions as media. Very properly therefore is a name said to 
be a doctrinal instrument, opyavov daoxadxov; but shortly after it is called 
the effect of the legislator. And this is for the sake of him who discourses: 
for it is both an end and good to unfold things. Hence Socrates says, it is 
rather an instrument, considering it according to its more excellent 
subsistence. {388a} Hence too this instrument is a medium between the 
teacher and the learner. 

That a shuttle and an augur are paradigms adapted to a name. For a name 
separates things from each other, and enters into the learner, through the 
depth of his conceptions. 

That as Socrates, in the Gorgias,*™ demonstrates to Callicles, who divides 
that which is just by law, oppositely to that which is just by nature, that 
law and nature in that which is just concur with each other, in like manner 
it is necessary to conceive that names subsist both from law and nature; not 
however from casual law, but from that which is eternal, and which consists _ 
according to eternal reasons. A name therefore, through its producing 
cause, which 1s scientific, is both from law and position; but through its 
paradigmatic cause is from nature. 

But if this be the case, how does Socrates afterwards show to Cratylus, 
that it is not only necessary to call that a name which 1s rightly framed, but 
that also which 1s erroneously established. In answer to this, we must say, 
that law is contemplative of that which is universal. Such names therefore 
as are given to things perpetual, are founded by law. But since there are 
also names of things corruptible, it is by no means wonderful if law, which 
regards universal, has not dominion over these, and that there should be 
much of the casual in them, as in the names Ambrosius, Athanasius, 
Polychronius,' and the like. But what the art is which produces names we 
will concisely relate; for not every thing in it 1s a species of the legislative 
art. That there is then in the soul an assimilative power 1s evident; for 
painting and things of this kind are suspended from this power, which 
assimilates subordinate to superior natures, and things which subsist in 


t The first and second of these words signify immortal; the third, having an extended 
duration. 
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composition to such as are more simple. And again, according to the same 
power, the soul is able to assimilate herself to natures superior to her own 
essence, viz. to gods, angels, and dæmons. She also, through the same 
power, assimilates to herself things subordinate to her own nature; and also 
assimilates them to things superior to herself. Hence she fabricates statues 
of gods and dæmons. But wishing to give subsistence after a manner to 
immaterial similitudes of things, and which are alone the progeny of the 
rational essence, employing from herself the cooperation of phantasy 
adapted to speech (Aex7ixn¢ parraoiaç), she produces the essence of names. 
And as the telestic art, through certain symbols, and arcane signatures, 
assimilates statues of the gods, and makes them adapted to the reception of 
divine illuminations, so the legislative art, according to the same assimilative 
power, gives subsistence to names, the statues of things; through such and 
such sounds shadowing forth the nature of things, and having given 
subsistence to them, delivers them to the use of mankind. Hence the 
legislator is said to be the lord of the generation of names. And as it is not 
holy to behave in a disorderly manner towards the statues of the gods, so 
neither is it becoming to err about names. For a legislative intellect is the 
artificer of these, inserting in them images of paradigms; and it is proper to 
venerate them, through their alliance to the gods. 

It also appears to me that Plato establishes the legislator analogous to the 
demiurgus of the universe: for he it is, according to the Jimeus,"* who 
establishes the laws of fate, and who governs all things conformably to law. 
According to Plato too, he is the first fabricator of names: for as we learn 
from the Timeus,* he denominated one of the circulations of the universe 
same, and the other different. If therefore the legislator is analogous to the 
demiurgus, must he not necessarily be the lord of the position of names? 
Hence in this Dialogue Plato calls the legislator, demiurgus, and the most 
rare of demiurgi. Thus also Socrates, in the Phedrus,”™ says, that the name 
ıpepoç was given by Jupiter. Of names therefore, some are the progeny of 
the gods, extending also as far as to the soul; but others are the offspring of 
partial souls, who are able to frame them through intellect and science; and 
others again subsist through the middle genera. For some meeting with 
demons and angels, have been taught by them names better adapted to 
things than such as men have established. It is requisite likewise to know 
the differences of names arising from their producing causes, and to refer 
all of them to the one demiurgus, a divinity of an intellectual characteristic. 
Whence also a name has two-fold powers, the one, that which teaches 
conceptions, and is the cause of communion; but the other, that which gives 
distinction to essence; since the demiurgus likewise possesses two-fold 
powers, the one productive of sameness, the other of difference. 

That the assimilative energy of the demiurpic intellect is two-fold; the one, 
that according to which he gives subsistence to the whole world, looking 


to an intelligible paradigm; the other, that according to which he 
promulgates names adapted to things; concerning which Timzus briefly 
indicates, but theurgists teach more clearly, and oracles’ from the gods 
themselves: "There is a venerable name with a sleepless revolution, leaping 
into the worlds through the rapid reproofs of the father." And another 
oracle says, "The paternal intellect disseminated symbols through the 
world.” Thus therefore the legislator also, looking to the whole world, 
delivers the most excellent polity, and imposes names assimilated to things. 

That of things artificial there are no definite causes and paradigms, because 
the effects of such causes and paradigms are essences, and proper measures, 
have a reference to the universe, and proceed through nature. But every 
thing artificial is unessential, and is all-variously changed in accommodation 
to our uses and circumstances, and is separated from things which have a 
natural subsistence. If, however, some one should call the producing and 
prolific powers of the gods, which proceed into the universe, demuurgic, 
intellectual, generative, and perfective arts, we shall not reject a nomination 
of this kind; since we also find theologists indicating through these divine 
productions. Hence they call the Cyclops the causes of all artificial 
production, who also taught Jupiter, Minerva, and Vulcan. But they 
celebrate Minerva as presiding over other arts, and particularly that of 
weaving, and Vulcan as the inspective guardian of another art. According 
to Orpheus, however, the weaving art originates from Minerva, but 
proceeds into the vivific series of Proserpine: for this goddess and all her 
choir, abiding on high, are said to weave the order of life, which is 
participated by all the mundane gods. For the one demiurgus excites all the 
junior demiurgi to weave together the mortal with the immortal form of 
life.* But the order of life thus woven ends in the gods who preside over 
generation, among whom is the Homeric Circe, who weaves all the life in 
the four elements, and at the same time with her song harmonizes the 
sublunary realms. Circe therefore is ranked by theologists among these 
weaving powers. Her shuttle too, as they say, 1s golden, by this indicating 
her essence to be intellectual and pure, immaterial and unmingled with 
generation, and that her employment consists in separating things stable 
from such as are in motion, according to divine diversity. If therefore, as 
I have said, some one recurring to these analogies, calls the powers of the 
gods the causes of these arts, but their effects the illuminations of these 
powers pervading through the whole world, he will speak with rectitude. 
For it is necessary not only to suspend from Minerva the weaving art which 


t See my collection of these Oracles [TTS vol. VII]. 


t This is asserted in the Timæus [41d). 
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is with us, but prior to this, that which energizes through nature, and 
connects generated with eternal, mortal with immortal, corporeal with 
incorporeal, and sensible with intellectual natures. In like manner we must 
survey the whole of the tectonic, and each of the other arts, as first 
subsisting in nature. So that the shuttle will every where have an analogous 
subsistence, separating the genera which constitute beings, that, together 
with the connection of them, division may remain, and genuinely preserve 
their hyparxis. Hence the artists that are with us act under presiding and 
inspecting gods. They do not however in consequence of this contemplate 
intelligibles; for they do not operate looking to these, but to the forms 
which are with themselves, and the reasons of things artificial which they 
contain; and this by either inventing these, or receiving them from others. 
For the first artificer of a shuttle conceived in his own mind what kind of 
a thing a shuttle ought to be, looking to its use, and being led by this, 
produced in himself that form of a shuttle according to which others are 
made. But others learning from him, have acquired a knowledge of the 
form, and conformably to it make the resemblance of the shuttle. 

And here we may see how these things are imitations of the demiurgic art, 
and of intellectual forms: for these forms being always established according 
to invariable permanency, things corruptible in the world are preserved, and 
are again renovated through their stable sameness. And the corruption 
indeed is derived from matter, but the stable sameness from an eternal form. 
Just as in the shuttles which are here, the corruption is from the matter, but 
the regeneration from the reason or productive principle in the artist. What 
the shuttle, therefore, is to the artificer by whom it is made, that are names 
to the legislator, and all mundane natures to the demiurgus. Hence as 
forms have a three-fold subsistence, viz. intellectual, scientific, doxastic; all 
sensible natures are derived from intellectual, names from scientific, and 
shuttles from doxastic forms. 

That the fabrication of the universe is two-fold: for the one gives 
subsistence to reasons which extend to all things, and to forms which have 
an invariable subsistence, and sustain no mutation; but the other inserts 
divisible differences in generated natures. Thus, for instance, the human 
form pervades supernally from the one and whole intellectual fabrication, 
through the stars as media. Hence this form has a perpetual subsistence, as ` 
originating from an immovable cause. But since men differ from each other 
in magnitude and colour, and things of this kind, these differences arise 
from the secondary fabrication of the junior gods, and are conversant with 
much mutability, through being the production of movable causes. This 
however takes place, in order that the variety of things may subsist, and 
that the perpetual generation of particulars may be multiplied. For different 
celestial periods give completion to, and at different times generate different 
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things, and produce one connection from all things which contributes to the 
completion of the universe. 

{388a-b} That the shuttle is an image of the separating power of the gods, 
both of those that preside over wholes, and those that preside over parts; 
for its operation in woofs represents the energy of this power, and exhibits 
a symbol of the order of the separating gods. Hence when theologists speak 
of shuttles as belonging to these gods, they do not speak of the idea of a 
shuttle, but only symbolically use the name. For why do they rather speak 
of the shuttle, and not of something else? And 1s it not absurd that science 
should casually use names, and these when applied to the gods? But they 
appear to me to assume things of this kind according to analogy. For what 
a shuttle is in the weaving art, that separation is in the fabrication of forms. 
But analogy is not the habitude of idea to an image, nor is it from position 
alone. Thus Plato‘ calls certain powers of the soul horses; neither thus 
denominating them casually, nor meaning that these powers are the ideas 
of sensible horses, but merely employing analogy. Hence initiators into the 
mysteries through an alliance of this kind, causing sensibles to sympathize with 
the gods, use these instruments as signatures of divine powers; the shuttle as a 
signature of separating, a cup of vivific, a sceptre of ruling, and a key of 
guardian power. And thus they denominate other powers of the gods, using 
analogy in a similar manner. 

That as things are to each other, so also are their names analogously to 
each other, according to honour and power. Hence the names of the gods 
are honourable and venerable, and worthy of the greatest fear to the wise. 
On this account they say it is not proper that the Greeks should use the 
Egyptian, Scythian, or Persian names of the gods, but such as are Grecian. 
For the gods who preside over climates rejoice when they are denominated 
in the dialects of their proper regions. 

If he who uses an instrument is better than him who fabricates it as being 
more architectonic, how does a partial soul use the irrational nature, and 
the shelly body, which were fabricated by the junior gods? Or does not the 
soul also contribute to the fabrication of these? And do not the junior gods 
use these as instruments? And it is necessary to consider these with 
reference to each other; the whole fabrication, as they say, to the use of the 
whole, but the divisible to the divisible. 

If he who is skilled in dialectic uses the work of the legislator as a more 
excellent character, but the judge as one subordinate, it appears to be 
absurd. May we not say that the one uses it as an instrument, the other as 
a principle? for a partial soul uses a demon as a governor and an inspective 
guardian, but the body as an instrument. For in the paradigms of these, the 


t See the Phadrus [246a]. 
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father of Jupiter is Saturn, but the daughter is Justice. Hence the legislator 
is analogous to the demiurgus Jupiter, inserting the laws of fate in souls, and 
promulgating names to the whole circulations. But he who is skilled in 
dialectic, is analogous to the Saturnian monad. For the mighty Saturn 
supernally imparted the principles of intelligence to the demiurgus, and 
presides over the whole fabrication of the universe. Whence also Jupiter in 
Orpheus calls him a demon: 


OpOov 5° nuetepny yevenv apderxere Soupov. (fr. 118] 
i.e. O illustrious demon, direct our offspring. 


And Saturn it seems possesses with himself the highest causes of things 
collected and separated; through the celestial sections’ producing into parts 
the intellectual wholeness, and becoming the cause of generative 
progressions and multiplications, and, in short, being the leader of the 
Titanic race, from which the division of things originates. Through 
absorptions too, he again collects his own progeny, unites them to himself, 
and resolves them into his own uniform and impartible cause; since also the 
demiurgus Jupiter receives proximately from him the truth of things, and 
primarily understands the ideas which he contains: for Night also delivers 
oracles to Jupiter. But the father Saturn proximately imparts to him all the 
measures of the whole fabrication of things. 

That with respect to intellect, the essential contains in itself the whole true 
knowledge of things at once in energy; but the intellect of the philosopher 
not being essential, but an illumination, and, in short, an image of intellect, 
understands divisibly, and sometimes only touches on the truth. 

That there are five habits of men with respect to knowledge, viz. two-fold 
ignorance, simple ignorance, desire, investigation, invention. 

That he who has a scientific knowledge of the methods of invention 
interprets to the learner, imitating the leading Hermes. 

That Socrates is analogous to intellect; but Hermogenes to irrational 
opinion, aspiring after good; and Cratylus 1s analogous to the corporeal and 
material phantasy, on which account he 1s deceived by the sophists as a 
slave. But opinion and the phantasy are nearly sisters, as being neighbours 
(ayxe Oupor). 

Why does Plato eject from his Republic the poets about Homer, as 
imitators, but now {391d} introduces them as divine leaders of the rectitude 
of names? May we not say, that there the variety of imitation 1s unadapted 
to simple and unperverted manners; but that here and every where he 
admires and embraces their divinely-inspired conceptions. Since however 


' ie. Through the sections of that order of gods which is denominated intelligible 
and at the same time intellectual. 
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the present discourse is about divine names, it is necessary to speak a little 
concerning them. And in the first place, let us speak concerning the names 
which are occultly established in the gods themselves; since some of the 
ancients said that these originated from the more excellent genera,’ but that 
the gods are established beyond a signification of this kind; but others 
admitted that names are in the gods themselves, and in those gods that are 
allotted the highest order. 

The gods therefore possess an hyparxis uniform and ineffable, a power 
generative of wholes, and an intellect perfect and full of conceptions; and 
they give subsistence to all things according to this triad. Hence it is 
necessary that the participations of those divinities who are of a more 
elevated order, and who are arranged nearer to The Good, should proceed 
triadically through all things to which they give subsistence. It is also 
necessary that among these, those participations should be more ineffable, 
which are defined according to the byparxes of the first gods; but that those 
should be more apparent, and more divided, which are illuminated 
according to the intellect of exempt causes; and that those participations 
which are between these, should be such as are the effluxions of prolific 
powers. For the fathers of wholes giving subsistence to all things, have 
disseminated in all things vestiges, and impressions, of their own triadic 
hypostasis; since nature also inserts in bodies an exciting principle (evavopa) 
derived from her proper idiom, through which she moves bodies, and 
governs them as by a rudder. And the demiurgus has established in the 
universe an image of his own monadic transcendency, through which he 
governs the world, holding a rudder, as Plato says like a pilot. It is 
proper to think therefore, that these rudders, and this helm of the universe, 
in which the demiurgus being seated orderly disposes the world, are nothing 
else than a symbol of the whole fabrication of things, to us indeed difficult 
of comprehension, but to the gods themselves known and manifest. And 
why is it requisite to speak concerning these things, since, of the ineffable 
cause of all, who is beyond intelligibles, there is an impression in every 
being, and even as far as to the last of things, through which all things are 
suspended from him, some more remotely, and others more near, according 
to the clearness and obscurity of the impression which they contain? This 
it is which moves all things to the desire of good, and imparts to beings this 
inextinguishable love. And this impression is indeed unknown: for it 
pervades as far as to things which are incapable of knowledge. It 1s also 
more excellent than life; for it is present with things inanimate; and has not 


' Viz. angels, demons, and heroes. 
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an intellectual power; since it lies in things destitute of intellectual energy. 
As nature therefore, the demiurgic monad, and the father himself who 1s 
exempt from all things, have disseminated in things posterior, impressions 
of their respective idioms, and through these convert all things to 
themselves, in like manner all the gods impart to their progeny symbols of 
their cause, and through these establish all things in themselves. The 
impressions therefore of the hyparxis of the higher order of gods, which are 
disseminated in secondary natures, are ineffable and unknown, and their 
efficacious and motive energy surpasses all intelligence. And of this kind 
are the characters of light, through which the gods unfold themselves to 
their progeny; these characters subsisting unically in the gods themselves, 
but shining forth to the view in the genera more excellent than man, and 
presenting themselves to us divisibly, and accompanied with form. Hence 
the gods’ exhort "To understand the forerunning form of light.” For 
subsisting on high without form, it becomes invested with form through its 
progression; and there being established occultly and uniformly, it becomes 
apparent to us through motion, from the gods themselves; possessing indeed 
an efficacious energy, through a divine cause, but becoming figured, through 
the essence by which it is received. 

Again, the impressions which are illuminated from powers, are in a certain 
respect media between things ineffable and eftable, and pervade through all 
the middle genera. For it is not possible for the primary gifts of the gods 
to arrive to us, without the more excellent genera (i.e. angels, demons, and 
heroes,) previously participating the illuminations which thence proceed. 
But these illuminations subsisting appropriately in each of their participants, 
and coordinately in all things, unfold the powers that give them subsistence. 
Of this kind are the symbols of the gods, which are indeed uniform in the 
more elevated orders, but multiform in those that are subordinate; and 
which the theurgic art imitating exhibits through inarticulate evocations 
(adiapOpwrwry exdwvnoewr). 

The impressions which rank as the third in order, which pervade from 
intellectual essences to all idioms, and proceed as far as to us, are divine 
names, through which the gods are invoked, and by which they are 
celebrated, being unfolded into light by the gods themselves, and reverting 
to them, and producing to human knowledge as much of the gods as is © 
apparent. For through these we are able to signify something to each other, 
and to converse with ourselves about the gods. Different nations however 
participate differently of these, as, for instance, the Egyptians, according to 
their native tongue, receiving names of this kind from the gods; but the 
Chaldeans and Indians in a different manner, according to their proper 


t Proclus here alludes to one of the Chaldean oracles [fr. 145]. 
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tongue; and in a similar manner the Greeks, according to their dialect. 
Though a certain divinity therefore may be called by the Greeks Briareus, 
but differently by the Chaldeans, we must nevertheless admit, that each of 
these names is the progeny of the gods, and that it signifies the same 
essence. But if some names are more and others less efficacious, it is not 
wonderful; since of things which are known to us, such as are dæmoniacal 
and angelic are more efficacious; and, in short, of things denominated, the 
names of such as are nearer are more perfect than the names of those that 
are more remote. 

Not every genus of the gods however can be denominated: for 
Parmenides'™ evinces that the god who is beyond all things is ineffable. 
"For," says he, "he can neither be denominated, nor spoken of." And of 
the intelligible gods, the first genera, which are conjoined with The One 
Itself, and are called occult, have much of the unknown and ineffable. For 
that which is perfectly apparent and effable, cannot be conjoined with the 
perfectly ineffable, but it is requisite that the progression of intelligibles 
should be terminated’ in this order; in which there is the first effable, and 
that which is called by proper names. For the first forms are there, and the 
intellectual nature of intelligibles there shines forth to the view. But all the 
natures prior to this being silent and occult, are only known by 
intelligence,’ Hence the whole of the telestic art energizing theurgically 
ascends as far as to this order. Orpheus also says, that this is first called by 
a name by the other gods: for the light proceeding from it is known to and 
denominated by the intellectual orders. But he thus speaks, 


Mnymvy oxepua depovta Oewv xAuTov ovTe havyTa, 
Tlpwroyovoy paxapes Kadeov Kata paxpov od\uproy. [fr. 61] 


ie. "Metis bearing the seed of the gods, whom the gods about lofty 
Olympus call the illustrious Phanes Protogonus.". In the gods however 
nomination 1s united with intellectual conception, and both are present with 
them through the participation of the light which the mighty Phanes emits 
to all things. But in our soul these two are divided from each other; and 
intellectual conception is one thing, and name another: and the one has the 
order of an image, but the other of a paradigm. In the middle genera there 
is indeed a separation, but there is also a union of the intellective and 


t The first effable subsists in the god Phanes, or the extremity of the intelligible 
order. 


? See this explained in the notes on the Parmenides. 
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onomastic energy. The transportive name (ĉtaropôpov ovopa) of lynxes' 
(eyyvwr), which is said to sustain all the fountains, appears to me to signify 
a thing of this kind. Such also is the appellation teletarchic (ro 
redeTapxikov), which some one of the gods* says, "leaps into the worlds, 
through the rapid reproof of the father," xooporg evPpwoxerv kpartvny ĉia 
waTpo¢ evuaxny. For all these things are occultly with the gods, but are 
unfolded according to second and third progressions, and to men that are 
allied to the gods. 

There is therefore a certain abiding name in the gods, through which the 
subordinate invoke the superior, as Orpheus says of Phanes, or through 
which the superior denominate the subordinate, as Jupiter, in Plato, gives 
names to the unapparent periods of souls.» For fathers define the energies 
of their offspring, and the offspring know their producing causes, through 
the intellectual impressions which they bear. Such then are the first names 
which are unfolded from the gods, and which through the middle genera 
end in the rational essence. 

There are however other names of a second and third rank; and these are 
such as partial souls have produced, at one time energizing enthusiastically 
about the gods, and at another time enerpizing according to science; either 
conjoining their own intelligence with divine light, and thence deriving 
perfection; or committing the fabrication of names to the rational power. 
For thus artists, such as geometricians, physicians, and rhetoricians, give 
names to the things the idioms of which they understand. Thus too poets 
inspired by Phæbes (Twv TOLNTWV OL poaßornaTo) ascribe many names to 
the gods, and to human names give a division opposite to these; receiving 
the former from enthusiastic energy, and the latter from sense and opinion; 
concerning which Socrates now says Homer indicates, referring some names 
to the gods, and others to men. 

That the names which are assigned to things by the gods are smooth, well- 
sounding, and of fewer syllables, than those which are assigned by men, as, 
for instance {391e}, Xanthus than Scamander, Chalcis than Cymindis, and 
Myrine than Batieia. And it seems that the first of these names manifests 
how the gods comprehend and denominate according to a definite cause the 
whole of a flowing essence; but the second, how the gods bound in 


t The lynx, Synoches, and Teletarchae of the Chaldeans, compose that divine order, 
= which is called by the Platonists intelligible, and at the same time intellectual. This order 
is celebrated by Plato in the Phedrus under the names of the supercelestial place, Heaven, 
and the subcelestial arch. 


+ This is one of the Chaldean oracles [fr. 87]. 
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intellectual measures a life conversant with generation; and the third, how 
they divide and permit in a separate manner a life separate from generation. 
And with respect to Xanthus, Aristotle relates [Hist. An. 11, 519, 18 ff], that 
the skin of the cattle that drank out of it was yellower than before; and on 
this account perhaps the gods, who both produce and know the causes of 
all things, thus denominate it. But the apparent cause of its appellation 
perhaps was this, that its water passes through a drain made by the hand 
(one ĉa nvo xeporoTov okan depxerar To vdwp avrov); and thus by 
men of superficial conceptions was called Scamander. Chalcis, perhaps, was 
so called from the shrill and canorous, like sharp sounding brass; for thus 
certainly the Chaldeans call it, having heard this name from the gods [fr. 
210). But Cymindis is from the leaping of the bird (rapa mv oxprornta 
rov opveou); and Myrine, from the soul allotted that place from the gods. 
Lastly, Batieia perhaps was thus called, through the plant which abounds in 
it. In these too, we have the three-fold differences of divine and human 
knowledge; the efficacious and passive, in Xanthus and Scamander; the 
logical and physical, in Myrine and Batieia; and the enharmonic and 
unharmonic, in Chalcis and Cymindis. 

That if the nature of the gods is unfigured, uncoloured, and unapparent, 
the dialectic work is not in them, but a thing of this kind is conversant 
with things that subsist in these inferior realms and about generation. 

That of the gods, some are incorporeal, but others use bodies, and these 
such as are spherical: for the spherical figure is peculiarly adapted to things 
which are converted to themselves. But of demons some are good and 
divine, and have spheric vehicles; and others are material, and their vehicles 
are rectilinear. 

With respect to our prayers, they are heard both by gods and demons, 
not externally; but both these comprehend in themselves causally our 
deliberative tendency to things in our power, and have a causal knowledge 
of our energies. 

That there are Pans’ with the feet of goats, such as was that which 
appeared to the courier Philippides, as he was passing over the mountain 
Parthenion; and also Minerval souls using various forms, and proximately 
ruling above men; such as was the Minerva which appeared to Ulysses and 
Telemachus. But Panic and Minerval demons, and much more the gods 
themselves, are exempt from all such variety. 

That it is not because demons are allotted certain forms, that the men 
who are under their guardian protection are allotted, both in common and 


t After essential heroes, there is an order of souls who proximately govern the 
affairs of men, and are demoniacal xara cyeow, according to habitude, or alliance, but 
not essentially. Of this kind are the nymphs that sympathize with water, and the Pans 
now mentioned by Proclus. 
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peculiarly, different characteristic properties, as, for instance, the Scythians 
properties different from the Ethiopians, and one individual from another. 
But dzmons that preside over men comprehend all the variety of manners 
in simplicity, the mutation of figures in sameness, and the difference of 
motions in stable power. 

That the names delivered by theologists by which the gods call things, are 
from the gods, and not from demons only. For the things performed in the 
mysteries, are performed to the gods themselves, and not to the demons 
suspended from them. 

That the gods signify things to men, not requiring for this purpose 
corporeal organs, but fashioning the air according to their will: for the air 
being far more plastic than wax, receives the impressions of divine 
intelligence; which proceeds indeed from the gods without motion, but 
arrives to us through sound and mutation. For thus we say, that oracles are 
given by the gods, they not speaking, but using us as instruments, and 
filling the auditory sense with appropriate knowledge, without percussion 
and without contact. For they associate with each other through 
intellectual conceptions, and know what pertains to each other 
intellectively, but not sensibly. 

That, as Homer says, the sun sees and hears all things, and the apparent 
gods have both a visive and auditory sense, but not externally: for they 
contain in themselves, prior to wholes, the roots and the causes of all 
things. 

That knowledge does not descend from on high without a medium, but 
through certain media. For, as in Homer,’ the knowledge of the 
conversation between Jupiter and the Sun, descended to Ulysses through the 
archangelic Hermes and Calypso as media, so Helenus the prophet 
perceived the will of Apollo and Minerva, not indeed of the divinities who 
stand at the head of the Apolloniacal and Minerval series, but of those 
powers of this series that were proximate to him, and of a demoniacal 
characteristic. 

That with respect to the names Astyanax and Hector {392b}, the 
philosopher, looking to the form and the thing signified, calls them similar; 
but grammarians, directing their attention to the matter and the syllables, 
will say that they are dissimilar. 

That it is necessary the founder of names should establish names looking 
to the forms of the things denominated. But this will become evident to 
him who looks to the universe. For as there are many psychical descents 
to this terrestrial abode, and different souls are disseminated according to 
different allotments, and engaged in different lives, and since among these 


' Odyssey xii, 374-90. 


some choose lives corresponding to those of their presiding and leading 
gods; hence souls of this kind especially appear to venerate the names of 
their leaders. My meaning is this: souls that proceed from the Minerval 
series, and preserve unchanged the form of life adapted to this order, at the 
same time exhibit themselves by an energy and appellation corresponding 
to the idiom of the goddess. But souls that descend indeed from this order, 
and yet choose a life by no means adapted to it, employ likewise foreign 
and casual names. Hence, as it appears to me, Bacchuses, Esculapiuses, 
Mercuries, and Herculeses, having the same names with their presiding gods, 
have proceeded into these terrestrial places, accompanied with the inspiring 
influence of the gods, neither changing the form of the life, nor the 
appellation of their proper leaders. They say then, that Hercules, who was 
called Alcides by his mortal parents, was called Hercules by the Pythian 
deity, through his alliance to the Herculean order and divinity. For deity 
gives an appropriate name to man, looking to his whole series and life, 
which he produces into energy. 

That it is requisite to consider the names of things borne along in 
generation, either by looking to all causes, as well such as are total, as those 
that are partial, as well those that are remote, as those that are proximate 
to generated natures; as, for instance, horse considered as a whole, and that 
which is proximate and corruptible; or it is necessary to consider them 
looking only to more excellent and perfect natures, which possess invariable 
rectitude, and which entirely rule over matter; and of this kind are 
universals. For when an ox is generated from an horse, the partial nature 
is subdued, and on this account a horse is not generated; but whole nature 
vanquishes, and on this account an ox 1s generated. For whence is the form 
of the ox derived, unless nature simply considered subdues. Hence Plato 
does not now simply call things of this kind, repara, but as it were npara, 
as not being entirely contrary to nature. 

That he who intends to etymologize ought to know, in the first place, the 
differences of dialects; and, in the second place, the use of the poets. In the 
third place, he must distinguish simple from composite names. In the 
fourth place, he must unfold names in a manner accommodated to things 
themselves. In the fifth place, it is necessary that he should observe the 
different use of names. In the sixth place, he ought to know the properties 
of words, such as apocopies, syncopies, ellipses, pleonasms, and the like. In 
the seventh place, he ought to know the idioms of the elements; for from 
these, as extremes, the rectitude of names and their alliance to things 1s 
demonstrated. In the eighth place, it 1s necessary that he should distinguish 
ambiguities, and such names as are homonymous; for the truth of names is 
retained through these. Further still, it is necessary to know names which 
deviate from their origin. And such 1s the critical knowledge which he who 
etymologizes ought to possess. 
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That Socrates now {394e} appropriately introduces the words Îeoi^ov 
and pynoeor, i.e. dear to divinity, and mindful of divinity; for the alliance 
of souls to divinity is effected through the love of a divine nature, and the 
recollection of the hyparxis of deity; and to souls of this kind only does it 
belong to have paternal and intellectual names. But names, which are the 
offspring of generation, belong to those who embrace an indefinite and 
material life. 

That names being two-fold, one kind belonging to things perpetual, which 
are established according to science, and another to things corruptible, and 
which are the subjects of doubt, it 1s not likely that fathers should have 
given their sons inauspicious names, such as Orestes, Atreus, Tantalus, nor 
is it probable that they foreknew what would be the life of their children 
in future: for the physiognomic art is attended with great obscurity, and 
especially when exercised on those that are just born. Of all these doubts, 
therefore, Socrates delivers to us most clear rules of solution: for men are 
unacquainted with the unapparent periods of souls, and the appetites 
(opetet¢) which they possessed prior to generation, in which nearly the 
whole of actions is comprehended. Hence they are not judges of the 
rectitude of names coordinate to every form of life. Gods therefore and 
dzmons, who causally comprehend the powers and energies of souls, clearly 
know how to impose names adapted to the respective lives of souls. And 
as they distribute every other allotment to them according to their desert, 
so also their names. But since we every where consider fortune as the cause 
of the coordination of things which appear to be disordered, here also this 
is to be considered as the most proper principle. For fathers, looking to 
memory or hope, or something of this kind, give names to their children; 
but fortune gives them names after another manner, through a symphony 
with their lives. Agamemnon therefore called his son Orestes, not through 
rusticity of manners, but through impulse (Sta mnv oppny) and facility of 
motion (evxtyno.ayv), Tapa To opovery from rushing, or rather from seeing 
(opwv) in him such-like marks or tokens of nature; or from wishing that he 
might become a character of this kind. Fortune, however, after another 
manner, and more truly, allotted him this name: for it unfolds his whole 
life. Hence Socrates, from this cause, thinks fit to etymologize his name, 
but not from a mere human cause: for he saw that this accorded better with 
the thing. Much more therefore is fortune productive of the proximate 
cause of the rectitude of names; and when this proximate cause errs, 
nothing hinders the whole cause, which belongs to fortune, from acting 
rightly; since the same thing takes place in nature. For when a partial 
nature acts rightly, whole nature much more acts with rectitude; but when 
a partial nature wanders from the mark, whole nature is nevertheless able 
to act with rectitude. Nor let any one think that this fortune is an 
irrational and indefinite cause: for 1ts work looks to intellect. And a divine, 


or dzmoniacal power, leaves nothing destitute of its proper 
superintendence, but directs all, and the very last of our energies, to a good 
purpose, and to the order of the universe. For we are supernally moved 
from more excellent causes, who are able, from our essence, as if from the 
stern of a ship, to pilot all our concerns. Plato therefore introduces this as 
one cause of the right position of names; but he considers as another cause 
poets acting under the influence of divine inspiration, looking to the 
accidental actions of men, and through these as it were sagaciously 
analyzing and discovering their proper names. What then hinders but that 
poets, looking to the bold deed of Orestes towards his mother, may have 
called him Orestes, as opetov, mountainous, and savage (ayptov), and without 
fruit (axapmov), as having cut off the principle of his proper generation; and 
that they should have delivered this name to the Greeks? 

That Plato, in etymologizing, always first indicates by itself the thing 
signified; and afterwards that which is assimilated to the thing, and which 
subsists as a vestige of it in the syllables of the name. Thus in the name of 
Orestes he first says {394e}, that it signifies the savage and the rustic (ro 
OnpiwdeC, Ka To ayptov), and afterwards he adds, 70 operor, the mountainous, 
which subsists in the syllables. And in the name of Agamemnon, having 
first said that it signifies to labour and endure, he adds, he was therefore a 
good man, dia Tny exipovnv. {395b} And this he does in all the other 
names. 

That Plato, in his etymologies, despising the matter, but being especially 
attentive to the form of names, says that the name Agamemnon was 
composed from the admirable (rapa ro ayaorov), and not from the too 
much (ov rapa To ayar). But grammarians, as paying attention mostly to 
the matter, and not seeing the form of life, very properly etymologize this 
name from the contrary. 

That Plato indicates that our very being is in soul, and not in body, by 
looking to names from psychical idioms, and not from such as are 
corporeal. 

That the divine Plato in what is here said assists us with respect to our 
morals, since he delivers to us Orestes, Agamemnon, and Atreus, as men 
vehement, irascible, and avengers. But since the first of these sinned against 
his mother, and the last towards his children, hence they are very properly 
blamed. But Agamemnon is called by him admirable and praise-worthy, 
because he exerted his vehemence on the naturally hostile race of the 
Barbarians. 

That the particulars respecting Pelops {395c} teach us, first, to despise 
appearances, and to look to the whole periods of souls; and to be remiss 
with respect to human affairs, but strenuous with respect to virtue and 
things divine. And, in the second place, they teach us that children partake 
of the punishment belonging to the crimes of their ancestors. For souls, 
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through their coordination’ with the unjust, become partakers of injustice; 
their bodies also consist from base seed: and their external concerns receive 
their beginning from crimes. Socrates in the Phedrus™ says, that the 
telestic art is able to purify these, liberating them from their present evils 
through the worship of divinity. 

That the narration concerning Tantalus {395d} obscurely signifies a soul 
elevated through contemplation to the intelligible (for the intelligible is the 
nutriment of the gods); but falling from the intelligible place to earth, and 
communicating his intellectual life which remains recently perfected 
(veoredn) with the multitude of the irrational nature. Hence he is said to 
be the son of Jupiter. For every recently-perfected soul falls from the court 
of Jupiter into generation; and on this account, Jupiter is the father of gods 
and men. Such a soul too, being enfolded with the evils which are here, 
and associating with images instead of realities, is said to suffer punishment 
in Hades; having much of the terrestrial, stony, and material suspended 
from its nature, through which its intellectual part is buried. It is likewise 
in want of all divine fruits, possessing the mere imaginations of them, and 
falling from the true and clear apprehension of them. 

That the allotment of a certain name to a certain life is the work of the 
soul, but the general adoption of this name is from Fame. For Fame, 
according to Homer, is the angel of Jupiter. 

That Socrates from divine names, which are statues of the gods, recurs 
analytically to the powers and energies of the gods: for he leaves their 
essences, as being ineffable and unknown, to be alone surveyed by the 
flower of intellect. 

That Jupiter is not said to be, but is the father of those who genuinely 
preserve the proper form of life, such as Hercules and the Dioscuri; but of 
those who are never at any time able to convert themselves to a divine 
nature, he never is nor 1s said to be the father. Such therefore as having 
been partakers of a certain energy above human nature, have again fallen 
into the sea of dissimilitude,’ and for honour among men have embraced 
error towards the gods, - of these Jupiter is said to be the father. 


' The souls of such children, therefore, as are punished for the crimes of their 
parents, are, from their coordination, naturally allied to the disposition of their parents; 
and through this alliance become just objects of punishment. 


t That is, by the summit, or one of our nature, through which we become united 


with divinity. 


S Plato, in the Politicus,””™ thus calls the realms of generation, i.e. the whole of a 
visible nature. 
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That the paternal cause originates supernally from the intelligible and 
occult gods; for there the first fathers of wholes subsist; but it proceeds 
through all the intellectual gods into the demiurgic order. For Timzus*" 
celebrates this order, as at the same time /fabricative and paternal; since he 
calls Jupiter the demiurgus and father. The fathers however who are 
superior to the one fabrication are called gods of gods, but the demiurgus 
is the father of gods and men. Further still, Jupiter is said to be peculiarly 
the father of some, as of Hercules, who immutably preserve a Jovian and 
ruling life during their converse with the realms of generation. Jupiter 
therefore is triply father, of gods, partial souls, and of souls that embrace an 
intellectual and Jovian life. The intellectual order of the gods, therefore, is 
supernally bounded by the king' of the total divine genera, and who has 
a paternal transcendency with respect to all the intellectual gods. This king, 
according to Orpheus [fr. 127], is called by the blessed immortals that dwell 
on lofty Olympius, Phanes Protogonus. But this order proceeds through 
the three Nights, and the celestial orders into the Titannic or Saturnian 
series, where it first separates itself from the fathers, and changes the 
kingdom of the Synoches,* for a distributive government of wholes, and 
unfolds every demiurgic genus of the gods, from all the above-mentioned 
ruling and royal causes, but proximately from Saturn the leader of the 
Titanic orders. Prior however to other fabricators (Snpuoupyot) it unfolds 
Jupiter, who is allotted the unical strength of the whole demiurgic series, 
and who produces and gives subsistence to all unapparent and apparent 
natures. And he is indeed intellectual according to the order in which he 
ranks, but he produces the species and the genera of beings into the order 
of sensibles. He is likewise filled with the gods above himself, but imparts 
from himself a progression into being to all mundane natures. Hence 
Orpheus’ represents him fabricating every celestial race, making the sun 
and moon, and the other starry gods, together with the sublunary elements, 
and diversifying the latter with forms, which before had a disordered 


t That is, intelligible intellect, the extremity of the intelligible order. 


t That is, the divinities who compose the middle of that order of gods, which 1s 
denominated intelligible and at the same time intellectual. 


S$ As what is here said from Orpheus concerning Jupiter is very remarkable, and is 
no where else to be found, I give the original for the sake of the learned reader. Ato xar 
Opdeue dnproupyourta EV AVTOV TNV ovpavay racayv yeveav Tapadibwot, Kau nor 
Tovouvra Kou oeAnvey, KAL TOUS aAAOUS aoTwous Geouc: SnuLoupyourTa ĝe TA UTOTEAHPMEY 
OTOLXELOL, KOL SuaxxpivowTa TOL ELSEOLY AATALKTWG EXOVTA RPOTEPOV: ceipac ` edroTravTa 
Gewy Repi ONOY TOY KOOOV ELC AVTOV aYnpTHpEVac, KAL StadecpoPeTouYTA aoe TOAG 
evyxoopios Bears kar’ akay duxvopacg MG ev Ty ravn Tpovoraç. [fr. 127] 
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subsistence. He likewise represents him presiding over the gods who are 
distributed about the whole world, and who are suspended from him; and 
in the character of a legislator assigning distributions of providence in the 
universe, according to desert, to all the mundane gods. Homer too, 
following Orpheus, celebrates him as the common father of gods and men, 
as leader and king, and as the supreme of rulers. He also says that all the 
multitude of mundane gods is collected about him, abides in and is 
perfected by him. For all the mundane gods are converted to Jupiter 
through Themis, 


ZeuG ĉe Oeptora Kedevoe Beouc, ayopny de xadeooat 
ee EÔ apa AVT 
Porrnoaca keħevoe Aro rpoc wua veeoĝar 


i.e. "But Jupiter orders Themis to call the gods to council; and she directing 
her course every where, commands them to go to the house of Jupiter." 
All of them therefore are excited according to the one will of Jupiter, and 
become ĉıoç evrôĝor* within Jupiter, as the poet says. Jupiter too, again 
separates them within himself, according to two coordinations, and excites 
them to providential energies about secondary natures; he at the same time, 
as Timzus says, abiding after his accustomed manner, 


Nç eparo kponônç wodenov 5° aNaorov everpev.' 


ie. "Thus spoke Saturnian Jupiter, and excited inevitable war." Jupiter 
however is separate and exempt from all mundane natures; whence also the 
most total and leading of the other gods, though they appear to have in a 
certain respect equal authority with Jupiter, through a progression from the 
same causes, yet call him father. For both Neptune and Juno celebrate him 
by this appellation. And though Juno speaks to him as one who is of the 
same order, 


Kau yap eyo Geog etur yevoc de por evOev ofev cor 
Kou pe mpeoBurarny TexeTo KpovoG ayKuNopnTc. 


ie. “For I also am a divinity, and Saturn of inflected council endowed me 
with the greatest dignity, when he begat me." And though Neptune says, 


t Iliad xx 4. 
+ See the 14th line. 
S Ibid. v 32. 


" Iliad iv 58. 
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Tpetg yap T` ek Kpovou epev adeddeot, ovuc Tere Pein, 
Zeve kat eyw, Tpitatoc 5' Aidnc eveporow avacowy.' 


i.e. "For we are three brothers from Saturn, whom Rhea bore, Jupiter and 
I, and the third is Pluto, who governs the infernal realms." Yet Jupiter is 
called father by both these divinities; and this because he comprehends in 
himself the one and impartible cause of all fabrication; is prior to the 
Saturnian triad;* connectedly contains the three fathers; and comprehends 
on all sides the vivification of Juno. Hence, at the same time that this 
goddess gives animation to the universe, he also together with other gods 
gives subsistence to souls. Very properly therefore do we say that the 
demiurgus in the Timæus is the mighty Jupiter. For he it is who produces 
mundane intellects and souls, who adorns all bodies with figures and 
numbers, and inserts in them one union, and an indissoluble friendship and 
bond. For Night also in Orpheus [fr. 122] advises Jupiter to employ things 
of this kind in the fabrication of the universe, 


Autap exny ÔEOOV KPATEPOV REPL RAOL TAVVOONG' 


i.e. But when your power around the whole has spread 
A strong coercive bond.... 


The proximate bond indeed of mundane natures, 1s that which subsists 
through analogy; but the more perfect bond is derived from intellect and 
soul. Hence Timzus’ calls the communion of the elements through 
analogy, and the indissoluble union from life, a bond: for he says animals 
were generated bound with animated bonds. But a more venerable bond 
than these subsists from the demiurgic will. "For my will,” says Jupiter in 
the Timæus,™® "is a greater and more principal bond," &c. 

Firmly adhering, therefore, to this conception respecting the mighty 
Jupiter, viz. that he is the demiurgus and father of the universe, that he 1s 
an all-perfect imparticipable! intellect, and that he fills all things both with 
other goods, and with life, let us survey how from names Socrates unfolds 
the mystic truth concerning this divinity. Timzus then says that it is 
difficult to know the essence of the demiurgus, and Socrates now says, that 


t Iliad xv 187. 


t For the Saturnian triad belongs to that order of gods which is called 
supermundane, and which immediately subsists after the intellectual order; so that the 


Jupiter who ranks at the summit of this triad is different from and inferior to the 
demiurgus. 


$ That is, he is not an intellect consubsistent with soul. 
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it is not easy to understand his name, which manifests his power and 
enerpy. 

That our soul knows partibly, the impartible nature of the energy of the 
gods, and that which is characterized by unity in this energy, in a 
multiplied manner: and this especially takes place about the demiurgus, who 
expands intellectual forms, and calls forth intelligible causes, and evolves 
them to the fabrication of the universe. For Parmenides“ characterizes 
him by sameness and difference. According to Homer two tubs are placed 
near him; and the most mystic tradition, and the oracles of the gods [fr. 8], 
say that the duad is seated with him. For thus they speak: "He possesses 
both; containing intelligibles in intellect, but introducing sense to the 
worlds.” These oracles likewise call him twice beyond, and twice there (5c 
emexetva, KAL Otc eket), and, in short, they celebrate him through the duad. 
For the demiurgus comprehends in himself unitedly every thing prolific,' 
and which gives subsistence to mundane natures. Very properly therefore 
is his name two-fold, of which dia manifests the cause through which, and 
this is paternal goodness; but {nra signifies vivification, the first causes of 
which 1n the universe the demiurgus unically comprehends. The former, 
too, is a symbol of the Saturnian and paternal series; but the latter of the 
vivific and maternal Rhea. So far likewise as Jupiter receives the whole of 
Saturn, he gives subsistence to a triple essence, the impartible, the partible, 
and that which subsists between these; but according to the Rhea which he 
contains in himself, he scatters, as from a fountain, intellectual, psychical, 
and corporeal life. But by his demiurgic powers and energies, he gives a 
formal subsistence to these and separates them from forms of a prior order, 
and from each other. He is also the ruler and king of all things; and is 
exempt from the three demiurgi. For they, as Socrates says in the 
Gorgias,” divide the kingdom of their father; but Jupiter, the demiurgus, 
at once without division reigns over the three, and unically governs them. 

He is therefore the cause of the paternal triad, and of all fabrication; but 
he connectedly contains the three demiurgi. And he 1s a king indeed, as 
being coordinated with the fathers; but a ruler, as being proximately 
established above the demiurgic triad, and comprehending the uniform cause 
of it. Plato, therefore, by considering his name in two ways, evinces that 
images receive partibly the unical causes of paradigms, and that this ts 
adapted to him who establishes the intellectual duad in himself. For he 
gives subsistence to two-fold orders, the celestial and the supercelestial; 


' And the duad, considered as a divine form or idea, is the source of fecundity. 
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whence also the theologist Orpheus says, that his sceptre consists of four 
and twenty measures, as ruling over a two-fold twelve.’ 

That the soul of the world gives life to altermotive natures; for to these 
it becomes the fountain and principle of motion, as Plato says in the 
Phadrus™ and Laws.™* But the demiurgus simply imparts to all things life 
divine, intellectual, psychical, and that which is divisible about bodies. No 
one however should think that the gods in their generations of secondary 
natures are diminished; or that they sustain a division of their proper 
essence in giving subsistence to things subordinate; or that they expose their 
progeny to the view, externally to themselves in the same manner as the 
causes of mortal offspring. Nor, in short, must we suppose that they 
generate with motion or mutation, but that, abiding in themselves, they 
produce by their very essence posterior natures, comprehend on all sides 
their progeny, and supernally perfect the productions and energies of their 
offspring. Nor again, when it is said that gods are the sons of more total 
gods, must it be supposed that they are disjoined from more ancient causes, 
and are cut off from a union with them; or that they receive the idiom of 
their hyparxis through motion, and an indefiniteness converting itself to 
bound. For there is nothing irrational and without measure, in the natures 
superior to us. But we must conceive that their progressions are effected 
through similitude; and that there is one communion of essence, and an 
indivisible continuity of powers and energies between the sons of gods and 
their fathers; all those gods that rank in the second order being established 
in such as are more ancient; and the more ancient imparting much of 
perfection, vigour, and efficacious production to the subordinate. And after 
this manner we must understand that Jupiter is said to be the son of Saturn. 
For Jupiter being the demiurgic intellect, proceeds from another intellect, 
superior and more uniform, which increases indeed its proper intellections, 
but converts the multitude of them to union; and multiplies its intellectual 
powers, but elevates their all-various evolutions to impartible sameness. 
Jupiter, therefore, proximately establishing a communion with this divinity, 
and being filled from him with total intellectual good, is very properly said 
to be the son of Saturn, both in hymns and invocations, as unfolding into 
light that which is occult, expanding that which is contracted, and dividing 
that which is impartible in the Saturnian monad; and as emitting a second 
more partial kingdom, instead of that which 1s more total, a demiurgic 
instead of a paternal dominion, and an empire which proceeds every where 
instead of that which stably abides in itself. 


t The twelve gods who first subsist in the liberated or supercelestial order, and who 
are divided into four triads, are Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan; Vesta, Minerva, Mars; Ceres, 
Juno, Diana; and Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The first of these triads is fabricative; the 
second, defensive; the third, vivific; and the fourth, anagogic. 
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Why does Socrates {396b} apprehend the name of king Saturn to be 
vßpionxov, insolent, and looking to what does he assert this? We reply, that 
according to the poets satiety (xopoç) is the cause of insolence; for they thus 
denominate immoderation and repletion; and they say the Satiety brought 
forth Insolence (vßpiwv aow mKxret xopoç). He, therefore, who looks 
without attention to the name of Saturn, will consider it as signifying 
insolence. For to him who suddenly hears it, it manifests satiety and 
repletion. Why, therefore, since a name of this kind is expressive of 
insolence, do we not pass it over in silence, as not being auspicious and 
adapted to the gods? May we not say that the royal series’ of the gods, 
beginning from Phanes, and ending in Bacchus, and producing the same 
sceptre supernally, as far as to the last kingdom; Saturn being allotted the 
fourth royal order, appears, according to the fabulous pretext, differently 
from the other kings, to have received the sceptre insolently from Heaven, 
and to have given it to Jupiter? For Night receives the sceptre from 
Phanes; Heaven derives from Night the dominion over wholes; and 
Bacchus, who is the last king of the gods, receives the kingdom from 
Jupiter. For the father (Jupiter) establishes him in the royal throne, puts 
into his hand the sceptre, and makes him the king of all the mundane gods. 


"Hear me, ye gods, I place over you a king.” 


' This royal series consists of Phanes, Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus. 
"Ancient theologists,” says Syrianus (in his Commentary on the 14th book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics), “assert that Night and Heaven reigned, and prior to these the mighty father 
of Night and Heaven, who distributed the world to gods and mortals, and who first 


possessed royal authority, the illustrious Ericapzus: 


Toiov exwy dreverpe Ocot, OvnTorot ĝe xoopoy 
Ov xpwroc Baotdeve TEptKAUTOG NPIKETALOÇ. 


Night succeeded Ericapzus, in the hands of whom she has a sceptre: 
LKEKTPOV EXOVT EV XEPOLY NPLKETLOU. 

To Night, Heaven succeeded, who first reigned over the gods after mother Night: 
Oç rpwrog Baotteve ewy ETA pNTEPA VUKTC. 


Chaos transcends the habitude of sovereign dominion: and, with respect to Jupiter, the © 
Oracles given to him by Night manifestly call him not the first, but the fifth immortal 
king of the gods: 


ASavarov Baothea ewy rep xrov yevecbat. 


According to these theologists, therefore, that principle which is most eminently the 
first, is The One or The Good, after which, according to Pythagoras, are those two 
principles Aither and Chaos, which are superior to the possession of sovereign 
dominion. In the next place succeed the first and occult genera of the gods, in which 
first shines forth the father and king of all wholes, and whom, on this account, they call 
Phanes." 


Kure Oeot Tov 6° uppev Baorrten TLOnpt 
(fr. 190] 


says Jupiter to the junior gods. But Saturn alone, perfectly deprives Heaven 
of the kingdom, and concedes dominion to Jupiter, cutting and being cut 
off as the fable says. Plato, therefore, seeing this succession, which in 
Saturn is called by theologists insolent (vBptorixyn), thought it worth while 
to mention the appearance of insolence in the name; that from this he 
might evince the name is adapted to the god, and that it bears an image of 
the insolence which is ascribed to him in fables. At the same time he 
teaches us to refer mythical devices to the truth concerning the gods, and 
the apparent absurdity which they contain, to scientific conceptions. 

That the great, when ascribed to the gods, must not be considered as 
belonging to interval, but as subsisting intellectually, and according to the 
power of cause, but not according to partible transcendency. But why does 
Plato now call Saturn d:avoia, the dianoétic part of the soul? May we not 
say, that it is because he looks to the multitude of intellectual conceptions 
in him, the orders of intelligibles, and the evolution of forms which he 
contains; since also in the Timæus he represents the demiurgic intellect as 
reasoning, and making the world, dianoétically energizing; and this in 
consequence of looking to his partible and divided intellections, according 
to which he fabricates not only wholes but parts? When Saturn however 
is called intellect, Jupiter has the order of the dianoétic part: and when 
again, Saturn is called the dianoétic part, we must say that he is so called 
according to analogy with reference to a certain other intellect of a higher 
order. Whether therefore you are willing to speak of intelligible and occult 
intellect, or of that which unfolds into light (ex@avzopixog vouc), or of that 
which connectedly contains (ouvexrixo¢ vovc), or of that which imparts 
perfection’ (reħeoiovpyoç vouc), Saturn will be as the dianoétic part to all 
these: for he produces united intellection into multitude, and fills himself 
wholly with excited intelligibles. Whence also he is said to be the leader of 
the Titanic race, and the source of all-various separation and diversifying 
power. And perhaps Plato here primarily delivers two-fold interpretations 
of the name of the Titans, which Iamblichus and Amelius afterwards 
adopted. For the one interprets this name from the Titans extending their 
powers to all things; but the other from something insectile (tapa To n 
aTopoy), because the division and separation of wholes into parts receives 
its beginning from the Titans. Socrates, therefore, now indicates both these 


t Of these intellects, the first is Phanes, the second Heaven, the third Earth, and the 
fourth the Subcelestial Arch, which is celebrated in the Phedrus, viz. vou¢ vonro¢ o 
PAING, EXPAYTOPLKOS VOUT O OVPAVOÇ, OVVEKTLKOÇ VOVÇ N YN, TENECLOUPYOG SE VOUG N UT 
OVPAVOÇ AYG. 
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interpretations, by asserting of the king of the Titans, that he is a certain 
great dianoétic power. For the term great is a symbol of power pervading 
to all things; but the term a certain, of power proceeding to the most partial 
natures. 

That the name Saturn is now triply analyzed, of which the first asserting 
this god to be the plenitude of intellectual good, and to be the satiety of a 
divine intellect, from its conveying an image of the satiety and repletion 
which are reprobated by the many, is ejected as insolent. The second also, 
which exhibits the imperfect and the puerile, is in like manner rejected. But 
the third, which celebrates this god as full of purity, and as the leader of 
undefiled intelligence, and an undeviating life, is approved. For king Saturn 
is intellect, and the supplier of all intellectual life; but he is an intellect 
exempt for coordination with sensibles, immaterial and separate, and 
converted to himself. He likewise converts his progeny, and after 
producing them into light, again embosoms and firmly establishes them in 
himself. For the demiurgus of the universe, though he is a divine intellect, 
yet he orderly arranges sensibles, and provides for subordinate natures. But 
the mighty Saturn is essentialized in separate intellection, and which 
transcend wholes. "For the fire which is beyond the first," says the Oracle 
[fr. 5], "does not incline its power downwards." But the demiurgus is 
suspended and proceeds from Saturn, being himself an intellect subsisting 
about an immaterial intellect, energizing about it as the intelligible, and 
producing that which is occult in it, into the apparent. For the maker of 
the world is an intellect of intellect. And it appears to me, that as Saturn 
is the summit of those gods that are properly called intellectual, he is 
intellect as with reference to the intelligible genus of gods. For all the 
intellectual adhere to the intelligible genus of gods, and are conjoined with 
them through intellections. "Ye who understand the supermundane 
paternal profundity," says the Hymn to them [fr. 18]. But Saturn is 
intelligible, with reference to all the intellectual gods. Purity, therefore, 
indicates this impartible and imparticipable transcendency of Saturn. For 
the not coming into contact with matter, the impartible, and an exemption 
from habitude, are signified by purity. Such indeed is the transcendency of 
this god with respect to all coordination with things subordinate, and such 
his undefiled union with the intelligible, that he does not require a Curetic - 
guard, like Rhea, Jupiter, and Proserpine. For all these, through their 
progressions into secondary natures, require the immutable defence of the 
Curetes. But Saturn being firmly established in himself, and hastily 
withdrawing himself from all subordinate natures, is established above the 
guardianship of the Curetes. He contains however the cause of these 
uniformly in himself: for this purity, and the undefiled which he possesses, 
give subsistence to all the progressions of the Curetes. Hence, in the 
Oracles, he is said to comprehend the first fountain of the Amilicti, and to 


ride on all the others. “The intellect of the father riding on attenuated 
rulers, they become refulgent with the furrows of inflexible and implacable 
fire.” 


Nov raTpoÇ apan eroxoupevoc wuvrnpou 
Axvaprrov QAOTPARTOVOLV &petNkTov rupoc odxotc. [fr. 36] 


He is therefore pure intellect, as giving subsistence to the undefiled order, 
and as being the leader of the whole intellectual series. 


AvTov yap exOpwoxovov apetdexTow TE KEpauvot, 

Kat rpnotnpodoxor koroi Tapmeyyeos adxnc 
Ilatpoyevoug Exarnc, karı vrečwkoç Tvpoç avéoc, 
H6de xpataiov xvevpa rowy rupiwy erexerva. [fr.35] 


ie. "From him leap forth the implacable thunders, and the prester-capacious 
bosoms of the all-splendid strength of the father-begotten Hecate, together 
with the environed flower of fire, and the strong spirit which is beyond the 
fiery poles.” 

For he convolves all the hebdomad of the fountains,’ and gives 
subsistence to it, from his unical and intelligible summit. For he is, as the 
Oracle says, apiorvANeuvTo¢, uncut into fragments, uniform, and 
undistributed, and connectedly contains all the fountains, converting and 
uniting all of them to himself, and being separate from all things with 
immaculate purity. Hence he is xopovovç, as an immaterial and pure 
intellect, and as establishing himself in the paternal silence. He is also 
celebrated as the father of fathers. Saturn therefore is a father, and 
intelligible, as with reference to the intellectual gods. 

That every intellect either abides, and is then intelligible, as being better 
than motion; or it is moved, and is then intellectual; or it 1s both, and is 
then intelligible, and at the same time intellectual. The first of these is 
Phanes; the second, which is alone moved, is Saturn; and the third, which 
is both moved and permanent, is Heaven. 

That Saturn, from his impartible, unical, paternal, and beneficent 
subsistence in the intellectual orders, has been considered by some as the 
same with the one cause of all things. He is however only analogous to this 
cause, just as Orpheus [fr. 50] calls the first cause Time (xpovoc), nearly 
homonymously with Saturn (xpovoc). But the oracles of the gods 
characterize this deity by the epithet of the once (ny arag); calling him once 
beyond (atat exexewva). For the once is allied to The One. 


t That is, of the whole intellectual order, which consists of Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, 
the three Curetes, and the separating monad Ocean. 
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That Heaven {396c} the father of Saturn, is an intellect, understanding 
himself indeed, but united to the first intelligibles; in which he is also firmly 
established; and connectedly contains all the intellectual orders, by abiding 
in intelligible union. This god too is connective, just as Saturn is of a 
separating idiom; and on this account he is father. For connecting precede 
separating causes; and the intelligible and at the same time intellectual, such 
as are intellectual only. Whence also Heaven being the Synocheys (avvoyxeuc) 
of wholes, according to one union, gives subsistence to the Titanic series, 
and prior to this, to other orders of the gods; some of which abide only in 
him, which he retains in himself, but others both abide and proceed, which 
he is said to have concealed, after they were unfolded into light. And after 
all these, he gives subsistence to those divine orders, which proceed into the 
universe, and are separated from their father. For he produces two-fold 
monads, and triads, and hebdomads, equal in number to the monads. These 
things however will be investigated more fully elsewhere. But this deity is 
denominated according to the similitude of the apparent Heaven. For each 
of them compresses and connects all the multitude which it contains, and 
causes the sympathy and connection of the whole world to be one. For 
connection is second to unifying power, and proceeds from it. In the 
Phædrus™® therefore Plato delivers to us the production of all secondary 
natures by Heaven, and shows us how this divinity leads upwards and 
convolves all things to the intelligible. He likewise teaches us what its 
summit is, what the profundity of its whole order, and what the boundary 
of the whole of its progression. Here therefore, investigating the truth of 
things from names, he declares its energy with respect to things more 
elevated and simple, and which are arranged nearer to The One. He also 
clearly appears here to consider the order of Heaven as intelligible, and at 
the same time intellectual. For if it sees things on high, it energizes 
intellectually, and there is prior to it the intelligible genus of gods, to which 
looking it is intellectual; just as it is intelligible to the natures which 
proceed from it. What then are the things on high which it beholds? Is it 
not evident that they are the supercelestial place, an essence without colour, 
without figure, and without the touch, and all the intelligible extent? An 
extent comprehending, as Plato would say, intelligible animals, the one 
cause of all eternal natures, and the occult principles of these; but as the 
followers of Orpheus would say, bounded by Æther upwards, and by 
Phanes downward. For all between these two gives completion to the 
intelligible order. But Plato now calls this both singularly and plurally; 
since all things are there united, and at the same time each is separated 
peculiarly; and this according to the highest union and separation. 

With respect to the term perewpodcoyot, i.e. those who discourse on sublime 
affairs {397a}, we must now consider it in a manner adapted to those who 
choose an anagogic life, who live intellectually, and who do not gravitate 


to earth, but sublimely tend to a theoretic life. For that which is called 
Earth there, maternally gives subsistence to such things as Heaven, which 
is coordinate to that Earth, produces paternally. And he who energizes 
there, may be properly called perewpodoyos, or, one who discourses about 
things on high. Heaven therefore being of a connective nature, is expanded 
above the Saturnian orders, and all the intellectual series; and produces from 
himself all the Titanic race; and prior to this, the perfective and defensive 
orders; and, in short, is the leader of every good to the intellectual gods. 
Plato therefore having celebrated Saturn for his intelligence, which 1s 
without habitude to mundane natures, and for his life which is converted 
to his own exalted place of survey, now celebrates Heaven for another more 
perfect energy: for to be conjoined to more elevated natures, is a greater 
good than to be converted to oneself. Let no one, however, think that, on 
this account, the above-mentioned energies are distributed in the gods; as, 
for instance, that there is providence alone in Jupiter, a conversion alone to 
himself in Saturn, and an elevation alone to the intelligible in Heaven. For 
Jupiter no otherwise provides for mundane natures than by looking to the 
intelligible; since, as Plato says in the Timeus,™ intellect understanding 
ideas in animal itself, thought it requisite that as many, and such as it there 
perceived, should be contained in the universe; but, as Orpheus’ says, with 
a divinely inspired mouth, "Jupiter swallows his progenitor Phanes, 
embosoms all his powers, and becomes all things intellectually which 
Phanes is intelligibly." Saturn also imparts to Jupiter the principles of 
fabrication, and of providential attention to sensibles, and understanding 
himself, he becomes united to first intelligibles, and is filled with the goods 
which are thence derived. Hence also the theologist (Orpheus) says, "that 
he was nursed by Night."* If therefore the intelligible is nutriment, Saturn 
is replete not only with the intelligibles coordinated with him, but also with 
the highest and occult intellections. Heaven himself also fills all secondary 
natures with his proper goods, but guards all things by his own most 
vigorous powers; and the father supernally committed to him the 
connecting and guarding the causes of eternal animal. But he intellectually 
perceives himself, and 1s converted to the intelligibles which he contains; 
and this his intelligence, Plato, in the Phedrus,”* calls circulation. For as 
that which is moved in a circle is moved about its own centre, so Heaven 
enerpizes about its own intelligible, according to intellectual circulation. 


t Qc 5° Opdeve evOew oropart evel, KO KATANLVEL TOY Xpoyovoy QUTOV TOV 
dayynra, KOAL EYKOATILCETOAL FAGAG AVTOV TAG ÖVVAQELÇ O ÇEVÇ, KAL YLVETAL TAPTA VOEPWC, 
OOCAREP NV EKELVOÇ VONTWGÇG. 


t Avo xou rpepeofar dynow avTov o Brodoyo> vro TG vUKTOG: "Ex FaYTWY ĉe KPOVOY 
pu erpedev nd aritaddev.” 
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But all the gods subsisting in all, and each possessing all energizes, one 
transcends more in this, and another in a different energy, and each is 
particularly characterized according to that in which it transcends. Thus 
Jupiter is characterized by providence, and hence his name is now thus 
analyzed; but Saturn, by a conversion to himself, whence also he is inflected 
counsel, aryxuNopnnic; but Heaven by habitude to things more excellent, 
from which also he receives his appellation. For his giving subsistence to 
a pure and the Saturnian intellect, represents his energy to the other part. 
But as there are many powers in Heaven, such as the connective, guardian, 
and convertive, you will find that this name 1s appropriately adapted to all 
these. For the connective is signified through bounding the intellectual 
gods; since the connective bounds the multitude which he contains. The 
power which guards wholes subsists through the termination and security 
of an intellectual essence. And the convertive power subsists through 
converting, seeing, and intellectually energizing natures, to things on high. 
But all these are adapted to Heaven. For there 1s no fear that the gods will 
be dissipated, and that on this account they require connective causes, or 
that they will sustain mutation, and that on this account they stand in need 
of the saving aid of guardian causes; but now Socrates at once manifests all 
the powers of Heaven, through convertive energy. For this is to behold 
things on high, to be converted to them, and through this to be connected 
and defended. And it appears to me that Heaven possesses this idiom 
according to analogy to the intelligible eternity, and the intelligible 
wholeness. For Timzus’” particularly characterizes eternity by this, viz. 
by abiding in the one prior to it, and by being established in the summit of 
intelligibles; and Socrates says, that Heaven surveys things on high, viz. the 
supercelestial place, and such things as are comprehended in the god- 
nourished silence of the fathers (xa ooa ry OeoOpeppom oyy wEprechnara 
Tw» watepwv). As therefore Parmenides signifies each of these orders 
through wholeness, the one through intelligible, and the other through 
intellectual wholeness; in like manner both Timzus and Socrates 
characterize them by a conversion to more excellent natures. But the 
conversion as well as the wholeness is different. For that of eternity is 
intelligible, on which account Timzus does not say that it looks to its 
intelligible, but only that it stably abides. But the conversion of Heaven is — 
intellectual, and on this account Socrates says, that it sees things on high, 
and through this converts, guards, and connects all things posterior to itself. 
Whence also, in the Phædrus, it is said, by the circulation of itself, to lead 
all things to the super-celestial place, and the summit of the first 
intelligibles. 

That there being three fathers and kings of which Socrates here makes 
mention, Saturn alone appears to have received the government from his 
father, and to have transmitted it to Jupiter by violence. Mythologists 
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therefore celebrate the sections of Heaven and Saturn. But the cause of this 
is, that Heaven is of the connective, Saturn of the Titanic, and Jupiter of 
the demiurgic order. Again, the Titanic genus rejoices in separations and 
differences, progressions and multiplications of powers. Saturn therefore, 
as a dividing god, separates his kingdom from that of Heaven; but as a pure 
intellect, he is exempt from a fabricative energy proceeding into matter. 
Hence also the demiurgic genus is again separated from him. Section 
therefore is on both sides of him. For so far as he is a Titan, he is cut off 
from the connective causes, but so far as he does not give himself to 
material fabrication, he is cut off from the demiurgus Jupiter. 

‘That with respect to the supercelestial place, to which Heaven extends his 
intellectual life, some characterize it by ineffable symbols; but others, after 
giving it a name, celebrate it as unknown, neither being able to speak of its 
form or figure. And proceeding somewhat higher than this, they have been 
able to manifest the boundary’ of the intelligible gods by name alone. But 
the natures which are beyond this, they signify through analogy alone, these 
natures being ineffable and incomprehensible. Since that god who closes the 
paternal order, is said by the wise to be the only deity among the 
intelligible gods, that 1s denominated: and theurgy ascends as far as to this 
order. Since therefore the natures prior to Heaven, are allotted such a 
transcendency of uniform subsistence, that some of them are said to be 
effable, and at the same time ineffable; known, and at the same time 
unknown, through their alliance to The One, Socrates very properly 
restrains the discourse about them, in consequence of names not being able 
to represent their hyparxes; and, in short, because it requires a certain 
wonderful employment, to separate the effable and ineffable, of their 
hyparxis and power. He accuses therefore his memory, not as disbelieving 
in the fables, which assert, that there are certain more ancient causes beyond 
Heaven, nor as not thinking 1t worth while to mention them. For in the 
Phedrus”* he himself celebrates the supercelestial place. But he says this, 
because the first of beings cannot become known by the exercise of 
memory, and through phantasy, or opinion, or the dianoétic part. For we 
are alone naturally adapted to be conjoined to them, with the flower of 
intellect and the hyparxis of our essence; and through these we receive the 
sensation of their unknown nature. Socrates therefore says, that what in 
them is exempt, both from our gnostic and recollective life, is the cause of 
our inability to give them a name; for they are not naturally adapted to be 
known through names. Theologists likewise would not remotely signify 


t That is Phanes, intelligible intellect, or in the language of Plato, avrofwor, animal 


itself. 
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them, and through the analogy of things apparent to them, if they could be 
named, and apprehended by knowledge. 

That Homer' does not ascend beyond the Saturnian order, but evincing 
that Saturn is the proximate cause of the demiurgus, he calls Jupiter, who 
is the demiurgus, the son of Saturn. He also calls the divinities coordinate 
with him, Juno, Neptune, and Mars; and he denominates Jupiter the father 
of men and gods. But he does not introduce Saturn, as either energizing, 
or saying any thing, but as truly ay«vAopzn7c, in consequence of being 
converted to himself. 

That Orpheus greatly availed himself of the license of fables, and manifests 
every thing prior to Heaven by names, as far as to the first cause. He also 
denominates the ineffable, who transcends the intelligible unities, Time; 
whether because Time presubsists as the cause of all generation, or because, 
as delivering the generation of true beings, he thus denominates the 
ineffable, that he may indicate the order of true beings, and the 
transcendency of the more total to the more partial; that a subsistence 
according to Time may be the same with a subsistence according to cause; 
in the same manner as generation with an arranged progression. But 
Hesiod venerates many of the divine natures in silence, and does not, in 
short, name the first. For that what is posterior to the first proceeds from 
something else, is evident from the verse, 


"Chaos of all things was the first produced." 
[Theog. 116] 


For it is perfectly impossible that it could be produced without a cause; but 
he does not say what that is which gave subsistence to Chaos. He is silent 
indeed with respect to both the fathers of intelligibles, the exempt, and the 
coordinate; for they are perfectly ineffable. And with respect to the two 
coordinations, the natures which are coordinate with the one, he passes by 
in silence, but those alone which are coordinate with the indefinite duad, 
he unfolds through genealogy. And on this account Plato now thinks 
Hesiod deserves to be mentioned, for passing by the natures prior to 
Heaven, as being ineffable. For this also is indicated concerning them by 
the Oracles (fr. 132], which likewise add, "they possess mystic silence," avy’ 
exe pvotra. And Socrates himself, in the Phedrus,’™ calls the intellectual 
perception of them, punaic and erortera, in which nearly the whole business 


is ineffable and unknown. 


' Homer however appears to have ascended as far as to the goddess Night, or the 
summit of the intelligible and at the same time intellectual order. See the extracts from 
Damascius, in the additional notes to the Parmenides. 


+ That is to way, the first cause, and bound, which is called by Orpheus, £ther. 


That, as a discourse concerning the gods is triple, viz. phantastic, like that 
of Euthyphro,' who irrationally imagined battles and stratagems among the 
gods; scientific, like that of Socrates; and doxastic, which subsists between 
these, and which, from the opinion of the founder of names, scientifically 
rises to the essence of the gods; - hence Socrates, perceiving that the 
conceptions of the multitude about the gods were equally depraved with 
those of Euthyphro, descends from a scientific energy to inferior concerns, 
but at the same time elevates those who are detained by phantasy to a 
middle habit of apprehension concerning the gods. Hence, he ascribes the 
cause of this descent in speculation to Euthyphro; not considering him as 
the leader of his knowledge, but as one who, through the phantastically 
prodigious nature of his discourse, excites to the scientific investigation of 
truth. 

That every where, the extremities of a prior, are conjoined with the 
summits of a secondary order. Thus, for instance, our master Hermes (o 
eorom ewy epunc), being an archangelic monad, is celebrated as a god. 
But Plato calls the whole extent between gods and men, demons; and they 
indeed are demons by nature. Those demons however that are now 
mentioned {397c}, together with the demigods [and heroes, are not 
dzmons and heroes by nature, for they do not always follow the gods; but 
they are only so from habitude, being souls who naturally deliver 
themselves to generation, such as was the great Hercules, and others of the 
like kind. But the peculiarity of heroic souls is magnitude of operation, the 
elevated and the magnificent; and such heroes it is necessary to honour, and 
to perform funeral rites to their memory, conformably to the exhortation 
of the Athenian guest. This heroic genus of souls therefore does not always 
follow the gods, but is undefiled and more intellectual than other souls. 
And it descends indeed for the benefit of the life of men, as partaking of a 
destiny inclining downwards; but it has much of an elevated nature, and 
which is properly liberated from matter. Hence souls of this kind are easily 
led back to the intelligible world, in which they live for many periods; 
while, on the contrary, the more irrational kind of souls are either never led 
back, or this is accomplished with great difficulty, or continues for a very 
inconsiderable period of time. 

That each of the gods 1s perfectly exempt from secondary natures, and the 
first, and more total of demons are likewise established above a habitude 


t For the character of Euthyphro, see the dialogue” which bears his name. See also 
p. 476 of the Cratylus. 


t In Taylor’s original printing the word ‘and’ was omitted, but seems necessary 
here. PT. 
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of this kind. They employ however terrestrial and partial spirits’ in the 
generations of some of the human race; not physically mingling with 
mortals, but moving nature, perfecting its power, expanding the path of 
generation, and removing all impediments. Fables therefore, through the 
similitude of appellation, conceal the things themselves. For spirits of this 
kind are similarly denominated with the gods, the leading causes of their 
series. Hence they say, either that gods have connexion with women, or 
men with goddesses. But if they were willing to speak plainly and clearly, 
they would say that Venus, Mars, Thetis, and the other divinities, produce 
their respective series, beginning from on high, as far as to the last of things; 
each of which series comprehends in itself many essences differing from 


t Some of these spirits, according to Porphyry, are subject to the power of evil 
dæmons, as is evident from the following passage, preserved by Augustin: 

"Sunt spiritus terreni minimi loco terreno quodam malorum dæmonum potestati 
subjecti. Ab his sapientes Hebræorum — * * (vid. August.) sicut audivisti divina 
Appolonis oracula quæ superius dicta sunt. Ab his ergo Hebræi dæmonibus pessimis et 
minoribus spiritibus betabant religiosos, et ipsis vacare prohibebant: venerari autem 
magis cælestis deos, amplius autem venerari deum patrem. Hoc autem et dii præcipiunt, 
et in superioribus ostendimus, quemadmodum animadvertere ad deum monent, et illum 
colere ubique imperaut. Verum indocti et impiz nature, quibus vere fatum non 
concessit a dis dona obtinue, neque habere Jobis immortalis notionem, non audientes 
deos et divinos viros; deos quidem omnes recusaverunt, prohibitos autem dæmones non 
solum nullis odiis insequi, sed etiam reveri delegerunt. Deum autem simulantes se 
colere, ea sola per quæ deus adoratur, non agunt. Nam deus quidem utpote omnium 
pater nullius indiget: sed nobis est bene, cum eum per justitiam et castitatem, aliasque 
virtutes adoramus, ipsam vitam precem ad ipsum facientes, per imitationem et 
inquisitionem de ipso. Inquisitio enim purgat, imitatio deificat affectionem ad ipsum 
operando." Porphyr. ap. August. de Cicit. Dei. lib. xix, cap. 23. 

ie. "There are terrene spirits of the lowest order, who in a certain terrene place are 
subject to the power of evil demons. From these were the wise men of the Hebrews - 
— * * (see Augustin), as you have heard the divine oracles of Apollo above mentioned 
assert. From these worst of demons therefore and lesser spirits of the Hebrew, the 
Oracles forbid the religious, and prohibit from paying attention to them; but exhort 
them rather to venerate the celestial gods, and still more the father of the gods. And we 
have above shown how the gods admonish us to look to divinity, and every where 
command us to worship him. But the unlearned, and impious natures, to whom Fate 
has not granted truly to obtain gifts from the gods, and to have a knowledge of the 
immortal Jupiter, - these not attending to the gods and divine men, reject indeed all the 
gods, and are so far from hating prohibited demons, that they even choose to reverence 
them. But pretending that they worship god, they do not perform those things through 
which alone god is adored. For god indeed, as being the father of all things, is not in 
want of any thing; but it is well with us, when we adore him through justice and 
continence, and the other virtues, making our life a prayer to him, through the imitation 
and investigation of him. For investigation purifies, but imitation deifies the affection 
by energizing about divinity." 


each other; such as the angelical, demoniacal, heroical, nymphical, and the 
like. The lowest powers therefore of these orders, have much communion 
with the human race: for the extremities of first, are connascent with the 
summits of secondary natures. And they contribute to our other natural 
operations, and to the production of our species. On this account, it 
frequently is seen that from the mixture of these powers with men heroes 
are generated, who appear to possess a certain prerogative above human 
nature. But not only a dzemoniacal genus of this kind, physically 
sympathizes with men, but a different genus sympathises with other 
animals, as Nymphs with trees, others with fountains, and others with stags, 
or serpents. 

But how is it that at one time the gods are said to have connexion with 
mortal females, and at another time mortal females with the gods. We 
reply that the communion of gods with goddesses gives subsistence to gods, 
or demons eternally; but heroic souls having a two-fold form of life, viz. 
doxastic and dianoétic, the former of which is called by Plato in the Timæus 
the circle of difference, and the latter, the circle of sameness, and which are 
characterised by the properties of male and female; - hence these souls at one 
time exhibit a deiform power, by energizing according to the masculine 
prerogative of their nature, or the circle of sameness, and at another time 
according to their feminine prerogative, or the circle of difference} yet so, 
as that according to both these energies they act with rectitude, and without 
merging themselves in the darkness of body. They likewise know the 
natures prior to their own, and exercise a providential care over inferior 
concerns, without at the same time having that propensity to such concerns 
which is found in the bulk of mankind. But the souls which act 
erroneously according to the energies of both these circles, or which, in 
other words, neither exhibit accurate specimens of practical or intellectual 
virtue - these differ in no respect from gregarious souls, or the herd of 
mankind, with whom the circle of sameness is fettered, and the circle of 
difference sustains all various fractures and distortions. 

As it is impossible, therefore, that these heroic souls can act with equal 
vigour and perfection, according to both these circles at once, since this 1s 
the province of natures more divine than the human, it is necessary that 
they should sometimes descend and energize principally according to their 
doxastic part, and sometimes according to their more intellectual part. 
Hence, one of these circles must energize naturally, and the other be 
hindered from its proper energy. On this account heroes are called 
demigods (nye), as having only one of their circles illuminated by the 
gods. Such of these therefore as have the circle of sameness unfettered, as 


t See Tim. 37a-c, 43d. 
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are excited to an intellectual life, and are moved about it according to a 
deific energy, - these are said to have a god for their father, and a mortal for 
their mother, through a defect with respect to the doxastic form of life. 
But such, on the contrary, as energize without impediment according to the 
circle of difference, who act with becoming rectitude in practical affairs, and 
at the same time enthusiastically, or, in other words, under the inspiring 
influence of divinity, - these are said to have a mortal for their father, and 
a goddess for their mother. In short, rectitude of energy in each of these 
circles is to be ascribed to a divine cause.’ Hence, when the circle of 
sameness has dominion, the divine cause of illumination is said to be 
masculine and paternal; but when the circle of difference predominates, it 
is said to be maternal. Hence too, Achilles in Homer acts with rectitude 
in practical affairs, and at the same time exhibits specimens of magnificent, 
vehement, and divinely-inspired energy, as being the son of a goddess. And 
such is his attachment to practical virtue, that even, when in Hades, he 
desires a union with body, that he may assist his father. While, on the 
contrary, Minos and Rhadamanthus, who were heroes illuminated by 
Jupiter, raised themselves from generation to true being, and meddled with 
mortal concerns no further than absolute necessity required. 

That heroes are very properly denominated from Love, since Love is a 
great demon:* and from the cooperation of demons, heroes are produced. 
To which we may add that love originated from Plenty as the more 
excellent cause, and from Poverty as the recipient and the worse cause; and 
heroes are analogously produced from different genera. 

That according to Plato ro xoppor signifies both the elegant and the 
appropriate (Tote konwov Kar ovxecov); and again it signifies the persuasive and 
the deceitful (to xiOavovy Kat amxatndov): but To KexopwWeupevoy signifies 
peunxavnpevo. 

That as in the universe angels purify souls, freeing them from the stains 
produced by generation, and elevating them to the gods; and as certain 
material demons also purify by chastising souls looking to matter, tearing 
them on thorns, as in the Republic! they are represented doing to 
Aridzus; - so indeed the ministers of sacred rites, angelically remove from 
us every thing which impedes our perception of more excellent nature; but 
sophists, through exercising us demoniacally by arguments on both sides, 
cut off the injury which we sustain from false opinion; not doing this that 


t Let it however be carefully observed, that this divine cause illuminates, invigorates, 
and excites these circles in the most unrestrained and impassive manner, without 
destroying freedom of energy 1n the circles themselves, or causing any partial affection, 
sympathy or tendency in illuminating deity. 


t See the speech of Diotima in the Banquet. 


they may benefit through doubting those who are confuted, but for the 
sake of a life phantastic, and conversant with the imitation of opinion. For 
sophists assume the character of those that are truly scientific and skilled in 
dialectic. And in like manner the last of demons afflict souls, not that they 
may make them lovers of real being, but because they are allotted a nature 
defensive of material and image-producing bosoms, but punishing the souls 
that fall into that place. 

That many demons have thought fit to unfold the nature of the gods, and 
have also delivered names adapted to the gods. Thus,’ too, the gods 
themselves not only unfolded the intelligible and intellectual orders to the 
theurpists under the reign of Marcus Antoninus, but also delivered names 
of the divine orders declarative of their characteristic properties, by which 
theurgists invoking the gods in the worship adapted to them, were 
favourably heard by the divinities. Many demons also, in appearing to men 
of a more fortunate destiny, have unfolded to them names connascent with 
things themselves, through which they have rendered the truth about beings 
more conspicuous. 

That of names some belong to perpetual, and others to corruptible things. 
And of those which belong to things perpetual, some are devised by men, 
but others by more divine causes. And of those which are the production 
of more divine causes than men, some are established by the gods 
themselves, but others by demons. And of those which are devised by 
men, some are the offspring of science, but others are effected without 
science. Again, of names which belong to things corruptible, some are 
produced according to, but others without art; and of those produced 
without art, and the dianoétic energy, some subsist according to an 
unknown divine cause, such for instance as the name Orestes; but others 
without such a cause. And of those without a cause, some subsist according 
to hope, others according to memory, and others according to neither of 
these. But of those which are denominated according to art, some subsist 
according to things present, others according to things past, and others 
according to things future. Thus according to things present Aristocles was 
called Plato; but according to things past Antilochus was denominated 
philopater, through having encountered danger for the sake of his father. 
And names subsist according to things future, as when some one fore- 
knowing through skill in astrology that his son will become renowned, calls 


t Ovurw xar toro ext MAPKOY vyevopevorc Geoupyorc, ot Ocot wo vonTACS Ka VOEPAC 
Tate ExparvorTec, ovopaTa Twy Dewy diaxoopwy ekaryyeATina TNG LLoTHTOS auUTWwY 
TapadedwKaowy, OLG KAAOUPTES EKELVOL TOUS ÎEOVÇ EVP TALS FPOTNKOVOALÇG DepawELae TNG 
Tap’ auTw» evro etvyxavov. This is a very remarkable passage, from which the 
antiquity of the greater part of the Chaldean Oracles that are now extant may be 
ascertained. See my collection of those Oracles [TTS vol. VII). 
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him Pericles. There is also a kind of names mixed from fortune and art, and 
which through this is two-fold. One division of this takes place, when 
some one knows the power of a name, but is ignorant of the nature of the 
thing of which it is the name. Thus Xanthippus knew that the name 
Pericles signifies renown, but he did not know that his son Pericles would 
be most renowned, and therefore did not in consequence of this knowledge 
thus name him. On the contrary, another division of this happens, when 
some one is ignorant of the power of the name, but knows the essence of 
the thing, as in the instance of him who denominated Theseus, Hercules: 
for he knew that Theseus resembled Hercules, but he was ignorant’ that 
the name Hercules was alone adapted to Hercules, in consequence of Juno 
becoming the cause to him of so many labours, and of the renown which 
he afterwards acquired through those labours. 

That with respect to the intellections of the soul, some abide in wholes, 
and comprehend these; but others alone energize on more partial genera; 
and others are busily employed about the divine conceptions of eternal 
individuals. Those who contemplate the Saturnian and defensive series are 
the paradigm of the first of these; those whose conceptions are employed 
about supercelestial natures, and him* who there drives his winged chariot, 
are the paradigm of the second; and those who diligently observe and judge 
of the effects proceeding into generation from the sun and moon, of the 
third. 

That it is the peculiarity of the strange inhabitants of Greece of the 
present time, neither to consider the sun nor moon as gods,’ nor to 
worship the other celestials, though they are our saviours and guides, 
leading upwards immortal, and fabricating and giving subsistence to mortal 
souls. Z should say however that those who have the hardiness to entertain such 
an audacious and absurd opinion concerning the celestial gods, belong to souls 
who are hastening to Tartarus, and to that which is most dark and disordered 
in the universe. Let these however remain where they are ranked by Justice. 


' Hyvoet ôe To npaxAns oropa, ort Ext povou nppote Tou npakdeouc, dia To THY npav 
QUT@ yeveodart ALTLAY TWH TOCOUTWY CyWHWY, Ka Tov Ĝia TWH CLYWHWY VOTEPOM KAEOUC. . 
[123, 78, 19-22} 


* Viz. Jupiter. See the Phædrus [246c]. 


$S This also has been the peculiarity of what are called the civilized nations of the 


earth for upwards of a thousand years! 


YuXwy ay evyurye painy eG AUTOM TOY TapTApOY, ka TOY adBeyyeoTaTOY TOU 
TAVTOG, KAL ATAKTOTATOP ETELYOMEVWY, THY TOLAUTHY TOALAD, KO THY FAPAANOYOV TAVTHY 
OLNOLY TpoÇ TovG ovparioucg vToOpaovvoperwy Beovc: AAA oOUTOL pev EDTWOaY oTov 
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That the name GOD {397c-d} is rationally ascribed not only to the 
apparent, but also to the supercelestial, intellectual, and intelligible causes. 
For Socrates in the Republic™ speaks of swiftness itself and slowness itself 
in intelligible numbers; on which account also the liberated rulers of 
wholes, who are supercelestial, are celebrated in the Phedrus*™ as driving 
winged chariots. And theologists say that prior to these the intellectual 
gods ride in chariots of this kind; that Heaven itself, which connectedly 
comprehends the intellectual gods, possesses its intelligence in circulation; 
and that the intelligible causes prior to this, though these are ineffable, have 
a rapid motion, and unattended with time. For the Oracles’ also call these 
swift, and say that "proceeding from the father they run to him." But 
Orpheus thus speaks about the occult order of the gods: 


"Unwearied, in a boundless orb it moves." [fr. 55} 


This name may also be interpreted after another manner; since it manifests 
the producing and fabricative causes of all things: for Oervar and @now are 
assumed for ro moe. | 

That there is nothing debile, nothing inefficacious in the gods, but all 
things there are energies and lives, fervid, and eternally energizing. Of the 
genera, therefore, posterior to the gods, and which are indeed their 
perpetual attendants, but produce in conjunction with them mundane 
fabrications from on high, as far as to the last of things, - of these genera 
some unfold generation into light; others are transporters of union; others 
of power; and others call forth the knowledge of the gods and an 
intellectual essence. But of these, some are called angelic, by those that are 
skilled in divine concerns, in consequence of being established according to 
the hyparxis itself of the gods, and making that which is uniform in their 
nature commensurate with things of a secondary rank. Hence the angelic 
tribe is boniform, as unfolding into light the occult goodness of the gods. 
Others among these are called by theologists demoniacal, as binding the 
middle of all things, and as distributing divine power, and producing it as 
far as to the last of things: for datoan is To pepioar. But this genus possesses 
abundance of power, and is multifarious, as giving subsistence to those last 
demons who are material, who draw down souls, and proceed to the most 


wepttaxOnoay vro mG Sung [11-15]. Proclus in saying this will doubtless appear in the 
light of a most uncharitable bigot, to most readers. It must however be observed that 
the doctrine of eternal punishment has no place in the Pagan creed; and that, according 
to the same creed, divinity benevolently punishes the offending soul, in order to purify 
it from guilt. 


t Goacg yap avrTag KAL Ta NOYA KANEL KAL FPOLOVOQG ARO TOV TaTpoG Deew Ex’ 


avrov. By the Oracles, Proclus means the Chaldean. [TTS vol. VII, p. 23) 
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partial and material form of energy. Others again are denominated by them 
heroic, who lead human souls on high through love, and who are the 
suppliers of an intellectual life, of magnitude of operation, and magnitude 
of wisdom. In short, they are allotted a convertive order and providence, 
and an alliance to a divine intellect, to which they also convert secondary 
natures. Hence they are allotted this appellation as being able to raise and 
extend souls to the gods (wç aper car avarervery Tag Yuxac exe Beouc 
duvapeva). These triple genera posterior to, are indeed always suspended 
from the gods, but they are divided from each other. And some of them 
are essentially intellectual; others are essentialized in rational souls; and 
others subsist in irrational and phantastic lives. It is also evident, that such 
of them as are intellectual, are allotted a prudence transcending that of 
human nature, and which is eternally conjoined with the objects of their 
intellection. But such of them as are rational, energize discursively 
according to prudence: and the irrational kind are destitute of prudence; for 
they dwell in matter, and the darkest parts of the universe. They also bind 
souls to shadow-producing bosoms (xar ovvder rag Yuxaç Taç erdwdoToLolc 
xo\wowc), and strangle such as are brought into that region, until they have 
suffered the punishment which 1s their due. These three genera, therefore, 
which are more excellent than us, Socrates now calls demons. But if he 
displeases the material tribe of demons by this etymology, you must not 
wonder. For the etymology is transcendent, and perhaps 70 pepi{w is rapa 
ro dow, as rejoicing in division. 

That the hyparxis of the more excellent genera being triple, viz. 
intellectual, logical, phantastic, the golden age is analogous to the intellectual 
genus {398a}. For gold, as theologists say is referred to the first of the 
world, the empyrean! and intellectual. But the silver age is analogous to 
the rational genus: for silver is referred to the middle and ethereal world. 
And the brazen age is analogous to the irrational and phantastic genus. For 
the phantasy is a figured, but not a pure intellect; just as brass appears to 
have the colour of gold, but possesses much of the terrestrial and resisting, 
and a great alliance with things solid and sensible. Hence this age is 
analogous to the solid and brazen heaven, or, in other words, to the sensible 
world, the proximate demiurgus* of which is represented as fabricating it 
from brass. But the fourth and heroic genus, is subordinate to some of | 
those natures who belong to the above-mentioned three genera, but is 


t According to the Chaldeans there are seven worlds, one empyrean and the first; 
after this three ethereal; and then three material worlds, which consist of the inerratic 
sphere, the seven planetary spheres, and the sublunary region. This last ts called by 
them the hater of life, containing likewise in itself matter, which they call a profundity. 


t Viz. Vulcan. 
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superior to others. For the heroic genus touches upon action, and a 
providential attention to secondary natures, and is inferior to a life which 
is void of habitude. But it possesses magnitude of operation, and exhibits 
the magnificence of its proper virtue. And the fifth and very passive human 
age, is that which is assimilated to much-laboured and black iron, through 
the material and dark condition of its life. It also exhibits erroneous 
actions, and such as are distorted and irrational. 

That Plato now speculates {398c} about demons and heroes, not those 
which subsist according to habitude, but those which are beyond our 
essence. He recurs however, through analogy, from those which subsist 
according to habitude, to those of a more elevated order. But he passes by 
the material genus of demons. 

That in the ancient tongue, demons were called damons, is evident from 
a being then used instead of au.' 

That syllables and letters appear to have the relation of essence in names, 
but acute and grave accents are certain powers of names. 

That the intellect in us is Dionysiacal, and is the true image of Bacchus. 
He therefore who acts erroneously with respect to it, and Titanically 
divulses its impartible nature through manifold falsehood, certainly sins 
against Bacchus himself, and more than those who sin against the external 
statues of the god, because intellect is more than any thing else allied to the 
gods. 

That we are more able to understand the more total genera of the gods, 
than such as are more partial. For in the leading and ruling gods, we can 
obtain a clearer knowledge of that which 1s total in their subsistence, and 
extends to all things, than in the liberated order of gods. And we more 
easily learn that the mighty Jupiter is the supplier of life to all things, and 
that he is the demiurgus, than we learn the nature of that Jupiter who 
imparts life to things celestial alone. And that there is one whole 
demiurgus is evident to all; but that there are three demiurgi more partial 
than this, it is dificult to understand. 

That each of the gods, so far as he knows himself, and all the other divine 
genera, and participates of all things, and is bounded according to his proper 
hyparxis, so far he gives subsistence to divine names which are to us 
unknown and ineffable; since all intellectual and divine natures subsist in us 
psychically. But if conceptions do not subsist in the soul coordinately to 
intellect, but after the manner of an image, and in subjection, much more 
must the soul become perfectly giddy in energizing intellectually about the 


t Ort To ev Ty apxyara down Tous danpovac, Sapovac Neyeoðar, dndor ore TY a, AVTE 
TNC at EXPWVTO. 
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gods. For it can only receive conceptions about the essence and the 
nomination of divinity, after the manner of an image (exonkwç). 

That as he who supplies all mundane light from himself 1s called the sun, 
so the divinity who supplies truth from himself is called Apollo. 

That according to the analogous of essences and knowledges in the gods, 
angels, demons, and souls, the mutation also of divine names subsists. For 
the more subordinate natures of demons, or heroes, or souls, do not call 
the gods and themselves in a superior and more intellectual manner, as 
angels do. “Youths celebrate Vesta as the oldest of the gods," 


IlpeoButratyny de ewy eontav xehadnoate Koupot. 


For in prayers they are called upon to celebrate Vesta before the other gods. 
{401b} 

That Saturn, in conjunction with Rhea, produced Vesta and Juno, who are 
coordinate to the demiurgic causes. For Vesta imparts from herself to the 
gods an uninclining permanency, and seat in themselves, and an indissoluble 
essence. But Juno imparts progression, and a multiplication into things 
secondary. She is also the vivifying fountain of wholes, and the mother of 
prolific powers; and on this account she is said to have proceeded together 
with Jupiter the demiurgus; and through this communion she generates 
maternally, such things as Jupiter generates paternally. But Vesta abides in 
herself, possessing an undefiled virginity, and being the cause of sameness 
to all things. Each of these divinities however, together with her own 
proper perfection, possesses, according to participation, the power of the 
other. Hence, some say that Vesta is denominated from essence (amo mç 
eottac), looking to her proper hyparxis. But others looking to her vivific 
and motive power, which she derives from Juno, say that she is thus 
denominated, wç woews ovoayv arnav, as being the cause of impulsion. For 
all divine natures are in all, and particularly such as are coordinate with 
each other, participate of, and subsist in each other. Each therefore of the 
demiurgic and vivific orders, participates the form by which it is 
characterized, from Vesta. The orbs of the planets likewise possess the 
sameness of their revolutions from her; and the poles and centres are always 
allotted from her their rest. 

That Vesta does not manifest essence, but the abiding and firm © 
establishment of essence in itself; and hence this goddess proceeds into light 
after the mighty Saturn. For the divinities prior to Saturn have not a 
subsistence in themselves and in another,’ but this originates from Saturn. 
And a subsistence in self is the idiom of Vesta, but in another of Juno. 


* See this explained in the notes on the Parmenides. 
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That the theology of Hesiod [453] from the monad Rhea produces, 
according to things which are more excellent in the coordination, Vesta; 
but, according to those which are subordinate, Juno; and according to those 
which subsist between, Ceres. But according to Orpheus [fr. 106], Ceres is 
in a certain respect the same with the whole of vivification, and in a certain 
respect is not the same. For on high she is Rhea, but below, in conjunction 
with Jupiter, she is Ceres: for here the things begotten are similar to the 
begetters, and are nearly the same. 

That we ought to receive with caution what is now said concerning 
effluxions and motions. {402a} For Socrates does not descend to the 
material flowing of Heraclitus; for this is false and unworthy the dianoëtic 
conceptions of Plato. But since it 1s lawful to interpret things divine 
analogously, through appropriate images, Socrates very properly assimilates 
fontal and Saturnian deities to streams; in so doing jesting, and at the same 
time acting seriously, because good is always derived, as it were, in streams 
from on high, to things below. Hence, according to the image of rivers, 
after the fontal deities, who eternally devolve streams of good, the deities, 
who subsist as principles, are celebrated. For after the fountain of a river, 
the place where it begins to flow is surveyed. 

That those divinities who are peculiarly denominated total intellectual 
gods, of whom the great Saturn is the father, are properly called fontal. For 
"from him leap forth the implacable thunders," says the Oracle [fr. 35] 
concerning Saturn. But concerning the vivific fountain Rhea, from which 
all life, divine, intellectual, psychical, and mundane, is asians the 
Chaldean Oracles thus speak: 


Pein Tor voOEpwY PAKApWwY TnyNn TE PONTE. 
Tlavtwy yap tpw duvaperc kotao adpacrToac 
Ackapern, yevenv ext TAV xpoxeet Tooxaovoay. [fr. 56] 


e. "Rhea? is the fountain and river of the blessed intellectual gods. For 
first receiving the powers of all things in her ineffable bosoms, she pours 
running generation into every thing." 

For this divinity gives subsistence to the infinite diffusion of all life, and 
to all never-failing powers. She likewise moves all things according to the 
measures of divine motions, and converts them to herself; establishing all 
things in herself, as being coordinate to Saturn. Rhea therefore is so called 


t That is to say, it is false to assert of intellectual and divine natures, that they are 
in a perpetual flux; for they are eternally stable themselves, and are sources of stability 
to other things. 


t Gesner, misled by Patricius, has inserted these lines among the Orphic fragments, 
in his edition of the works of Orpheus. [fr. 56} 
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from causing a perpetual influx of good, and through being the cause of 
divine facility, since the life of the gods is attended with ease (beot pera 
{wovTec). 

That Ocean {402b} is the cause to all the gods of acute and vigorous 
energy, and bounds the separations of the first, middle, and last orders; 
converting himself to himself, and to his proper principles, through 
swiftness of intellect, but moving all things from himself, to energies 
accommodated to their natures; perfecting their powers, and causing them 
to have a never-failing subsistence. But Tethys imparts permanency to the 
natures which are moved by Ocean, and stability to the beings which are 
excited by him to the generation of secondary natures. She is also the 
source of purity of essence to those beings who perpetually desire to 
produce all things: as sustaining every thing in the divine essences which, 
as it were, leaps forth and percolates. For each of first causes, though it 
imparts to secondary natures a participation of good, yet, at the same time, 
retains with itself that which is undefiled, unmingled, and pure from 
participation. Thus, for instance, intellect is filled with life, being, and 
intelligence, with which also it fills soul; but establishing in itself that which 
in each of these is genuine and exempt, it also illuminates from itself to 
beings of a subordinate rank, inferior measures of these goods. And vigour 
of energy indeed is present with more ancient natures, through Ocean; but 
the leaping forth and percolating through Tethys. For every thing which 
is imparted from superior to subordinate natures, whether it be essence, life, 
or intelligence, is percolated. And such of these as are primary, are 
established in themselves; but such as are more imperfect, are transferred to 
things of a subject order. Just as with respect to streams of water, such of 
them as are nearer their source are purer, but the more remote are more 
turbid. Both Ocean and Tethys therefore are fontal gods, according to their 
first subsistence. Hence Socrates now calls them the fathers of streams. But 
they also proceed into other orders of gods, exhibiting the same powers 
among the gods who rank as principles or rulers, among those of a 
liberated, and those of a celestial characteristic; and appropriately in each of 
these. Timzus however celebrates their sublunary orders, calling them 
fathers of Saturn and Rhea, but the progeny of Heaven and Earth. But 
their last processions are their divisible allotments about the earth; both 
those which are apparent on its surface, and those which, under the earth, 
separate the kingdom of Hades from the dominion of Neptune. 

That Saturn is conjoined both to Rhea and Jupiter, but to the former as 
father to prolific power, and to the latter, as father to intelligible’ intellect. 


t Proclus here means that there is the same analogy between Saturn, Rhea, and 
Jupiter, as in the intelligible triad, between father, power, and intellect. 
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That Ocean is said to have married Tethys, and Jupiter Juno, and the like, 
as establishing a communion with her, conformably to the generation of 
subordinate natures. For an according coarrangement of the gods, and a 
connascent cooperation in their productions, is called by theologists 
marriage. 

That Tethys is denominated from leaping forth and straining or cleansing, 
being as it were Diatethys, and by taking away the first two syllables, 
Tethys." 

That Saturn is the monad of the Titanic order of the gods, but Jupiter of 
the demiurgic. This last divinity however is two-fold, the one exempt and 
coordinated with Saturn, being a fontal god, and, in short, ranking with the 
intellectual fathers, and convolving the extremity of them; but the other 
being connumerated with the sons of Saturn, and allotted a Saturnian 
summit and dominion in this triad; concerning which also the Homeric 
Neptune says, 


Tpeç yap 7’ ex Kpovov emer adeddpeo ovç Tere Pein, 


As brother gods we three from Saturn came, 
And Rhea bore us. 


And the first Jupiter indeed, as being the demiurgus of wholes, is the king 
of things first, middle, and last, concerning whom Socrates also had just 
said, that he 1s the ruler and king of all things; and life and salvation are 
imparted to all things through him. But the ruling Jupiter, who ranks as 
a principle, and who is coordinate with the three sons of Saturn, governs 
the third part of the whole of things, according to that of Homer 


TptxOa ðe ravra dedaorau. 
A triple distribution all things own. 


He is also the summit of the three, has the same name with the fontal 
Jupiter, is united to him, and 1s monadically called Jupiter. But the second 
is called, dyadically, marine Jupiter and Neptune. And the third is 
triadically denominated, terrestrial Jupiter, Pluto and Hades. The first of 
these also preserves, fabricates, and vivifies summits, but the second, things 
of a second rank, and the third those of a third order. Hence this last is 


t Ont wropaora n TnOuc rapa To dbtarropevoy kar nOovpevor, oov AcarnOuc, xan 
adawpnoe Tw» Kpwrwy dugovAAaBwv TnOuc. [7-9]. 


t Iliad xv 187. 


$S Iliad xv 189. 
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said to have ravished Proserpine, that together with her he might animate 
the extremities of the universe. 

That the Titanic order dividing itself from the connecting order of 
Heaven, but having also something in itself abiding, and connascent with 
that order, Saturn is the leader of the separation, and on this account he 
both arms others against his father, and receives the scythe’ from his 
mother, through which he divides his own kingdom from that of Heaven. 
But Ocean is coordinated with those that abide? in the manners of the 
father, and guards the middle of the two orders; so far as a Titan being 
connumerated with the gods that subsist with Saturn; but so far as rejoicing 
in a coordination with Heaven conjoining himself with the Synoches. For 
it is fit that he who bounds the first and second orders, should be arranged 
in the middle of the natures that are bounded. But every where this god is 
allotted a power of this kind, and separates the genera of the gods, the 
Titanic from the connecting (Trwy ouvoxtxwv), and the vivific from the 
demiurgic. Whence also ancient rumour calls Ocean the god who separates 
the apparent part of Heaven from the unapparent; and on this account 
poets say, that the sun and the other stars rise from the ocean. What 1s 
now said, therefore, by Plato, comprehends all the Titanic order through 
these two conjunctions; this order abiding and at the same time proceeding. 
And through the Saturnian order indeed, it comprehends every thing 
separated from the fathers; but through that of Ocean, every thing 
conjoined with the connecting gods. Or, if you had rather so speak, 
through the Saturnian order, he comprehends every maternal cause, but 
through the other, every thing subservient to the paternal cause. For the 


' See the Theogony of Hesiod, v. 176, &c. 


* Proclus here alludes to the following Orphic verses cited by him in his 


Commentary on the Timæus, lib. v. p. 296. 


Ev0" ovy T'wreavoç pev, evi peyapoow eprev 
Oppatvwy FOTEPWOE VOOV TPAROL, NE TATEPOA 

Ov yuwoy Te Bins, kar aracbada AwBnoaTo 
Luv kpovw, nÔ’ adAatg aepo, ot rerovro 
Mnrpt dtAy, n Tous ye MRrwy, pever Evdov Exndoc- 
Hoà ĉe roppvpwv, peret nuepoG ev pevyaporot 
Lxufopevoc Ty pyrTpl, kaoryrnTo de pahor. 


Le. “But Ocean remained within the ample house, considering how he should act, 
whether he should deprive his father of his strength, and basely injure him, together 
with Saturn and the rest of his brethren, who were obedient to their dear mother; or, 
whether leaving these, he should stay quietly at home. After much deliberation, he 
remained quietly at home, being angry with his mother, but more so with his brothers." 
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female is the cause of progression and separation, but the male of union and 
stable permanency. 

That of the demiurgic triad’ which divides the whole world, and 
distributes the indivisible, one, and whole fabrication of the first Jupiter, the 
summit, and which has the relation of father, 1s Jupiter, who through union 
with the whole demiurgic intellect, having the same appellation with it, is 
for this reason not mentioned here by Plato. But Neptune {402d} is 
allotted the middle, and that which binds together both the extremes; being 
filled indeed from the essence of Jupiter, but filling Pluto. For of the whole 
of their triad, Jupiter indeed is the father, but Neptune the power, and 
Pluto the intellect. And all indeed are in all; but each receives a different 
character of subsistence. Thus Jupiter subsists according to being; but 
Neptune according to power, and Pluto according to intellect. And though 
all these divinities are the causes of the life of all things, yet one is so 
essentially, another vitally, and another intellectually. Whence also the 
theologist Orpheus says, that the extremes fabricate in conjunction with 
Proserpine things first and last; the middle being coarranged with generative 
cause from his own allotment, without Proserpine. Hence violence 1s said 
to have been offered to Proserpine by Jupiter; but she 1s said to have been 
ravished by Pluto (6:0 xar dat Thv Kopny vro pev Tov ĉioç Biafwobo, vro 
de Tov TAovTwWVOG aprafeoOat). But the middle is said to be the cause of 
motion to all things. Hence also, he is called earth-shaker, as being the 
origin of motion. And among those who are allotted the kingdom of 
Saturn, the middle allotment, and the agile sea (n evxeynto¢ araoa) are 
assigned to him. According to every division, therefore, the summits are 
Jovian, the middles belong to Neptune, and the extremes to Pluto. And, 
if you look to the centres, such as the east, that of mid-heaven, and the 
west; if also you divide the whole world, as for instance into the inerratic, 
planetary, and sublunary spheres; or again, if you divide that which 1s 
generated into the fiery, terrestrial, and that which subsists between; or the 
earth into its summits, middle and hollow, and subterranean parts, this triad 
every where distributes the first, middle, and last differences of things 
fabricated in demiurgic boundaries. 

That the name Neptune is now triply analyzed. For Neptune is the 
trident-bearer, and the Tritons and Amphitrite are the familiars of this god. 
And the first analysation of his name 1s from the allotment over which he 
presides, and from souls coming into generation, in whom the circle of 
sameness is fettered {402e}; since the sea is analogous to generation. But the 
second is from communion with the first: 


' That is, of the first triad of the supermundane, which subsists immediately after 
the intellectual order. 
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Adda tevG xpotepoc yeyovet, kar revova noet.' 
But Jove was born the first, and more he knew. 


For a Jupiter of this kind, is the proximate intelligible of Neptune. But 
the third analysis of his name, is from his energy in externals. For he is 
motive of nature, and vivific of things last. He is also the guardian of the 
earth, and excites it to generations. 

That Neptune is an intellectual demiurgic god, who receives souls 
descending into generation; but Hades is an intellectual demiurgic god, who 
frees souls from generation. For as our whole period receives a triple 
division, into a life prior to generation, which 1s Jovian, into a life in 
generation which is Neptunian, and into a life posterior to generation 
which is Plutonian; Pluto, who is characterised by intellect, very properly 
converts ends to beginnings, effecting a circle without a beginning, and 
without an end, not only in souls, but also in every fabrication of bodies, 
and, in short, of all periods; - which circle also he perpetually convolves. 
Thus, for instance, he converts the ends to the beginnings of the souls of 
the stars, and the convolutions of souls about generation, and the like. And 
hence Jupiter is the guardian of the life of souls prior to generation. 

That some badly analyze the name of Pluto into wealth from the earth, 
through fruits and metals; but Hades into the invisible, dark, and dreadful. 
These Socrates now reprobates {403a}, bringing the two names to the same 
signification: referring the name of Pluto, as intellect, to the wealth of 
prudence, but that of Hades to an intellect knowing all things. For this god 
is a sophist, who purifying souls after death, frees them from generation. 
For Hades is not, as some improperly explain it, evil: for neither is death 
evil; though Hades to some appears to be attended with perturbations 
(euxaOwc); but it is invisible, and better than the apparent; such as is every 
thing intelligible. Intellect, therefore, in every triad of beings, convolves 
itself to being, and the paternal cause, imitating in its energy the circle. 

That men who are lovers of body, badly refer to themselves the passions 
of the animated nature, and on this account consider death to be dreadful, 
as being the cause of corruption. The truth however 1s, that it is much 
better for man to die, and live in Hades a life according to nature, since a 
life in conjunction with body is contrary to nature, and is an impediment 
to intellectual energy. Hence it ts necessary to divest ourselves of the 
fleshly garments with which we are clothed, as Ulysses did his ragged 
vestments, and no longer like a wretched mendicant, together with the 
indigence of body, put on our rags. For as the Chaldean oracle [fr. 116] 
says, "Things divine cannot be obtained by those whose intellectual eye is 


t Hom. Iliad 355. 


directed to body; but those only can arrive at the possession of them, who, 
stript of their garments, hasten to the summit.” 

That Plato contemplates desire {403c}, according to each part of the soul. 
For the irascible part aspires after honour or victory, and the rational after 
virtue. In like manner he wishes to survey confidence, good hope, pleasure, 
and the contraries of these, about each part of the soul. 

That with the love and will of the gods, the necessity which 1s with them 
concurs, against which no god contends. 

That the divine Plato knew that there are three kinds of Sirens {403d}: the 
celestial, which is under the government of Jupiter; that which is productive 
of generation (yeveotoupyov), and is under the government of Neptune; and 
that which 1s cathartic, and is under the government of Pluto. It is common 
to all these, to incline all things through an harmonic motion to their ruling 
gods. Hence, when the soul is in the Heavens, the Sirens are desirous of 
uniting it to the divine life which flourishes there. But it is proper that 
souls living in generation should sail beyond them, like the Homeric 
Ulysses, that they may not be allured by generation, of which the sea is an 
image. And when souls are in Hades, the Sirens are desirous of uniting 
them through intellectual conceptions to Pluto. So that Plato knew that in 
the kingdom of Hades there are gods, demons, and souls, who dance as it 
were round Pluto, allured by the Sirens that dwell there. 

That Plato knew how to attribute the name sophist to a venerable thing 
{403e}: for he thus denominates him who is able to convert other things to 
himself, such as Jupiter, Hades, and Love. 

That not all souls, after being liberated from the body, are thought 
worthy to associate with Pluto, but such only as are of superior worth: for 
those that are more corporeal are liberated from vice, by certain cathartic 
demons or angels, laboriously, and accompanied with pain. 

That the demiurgic Jupiter, and who is also the ruler of all the demiurgi, 
wishing to suspend all the series of fabricators from the Titanic series, 1s 
very properly said to bind Saturn, as being converted to this divinity, and 
depending from him; and as surveying the length and breadth of the 
Saturnian place of survey (wepiwan), and establishing in a Jovian manner 
Saturn in himself. Jupiter therefore binds Saturn in himself firmly and 
stably; and Jupiter is in a similar manner bound in Saturn. 

That the ascent of the soul is two-fold;’ the one according to an elevation 
to true being, and a purification from things conascent with generation, 


which the bonds of Pluto afford after death; but the other according to the 


t Thar is, the ascent of the soul may either be considered as taking place while she 
is ascending to true being, or as that superior energy which she exerts after she has 
ascended. 
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soul having now arrived at the intelligible, through the purification of 
Hades, and revolving according to the life and transition of intellections 
which are there, and which the bonds of Saturn effect through a 
conjunction with Jupiter. For the soul, placing as it were a vestige of her 
feet in the intelligible, passes through the extent of intelligibles which is 
there, and surveys those blessed spectacles, as Socrates teaches us in the 
Phaedrus. And this is a posterior ascent, greater and more perfect than the 
former. Not only the bonds of Hades therefore are incapable of holding 
and elevating to the dominion of Jupiter, souls that are astonished about 
body, but neither can the bonds of Saturn effect this, though these as being 
of the father are evidently stronger. 

That Neptune when compared with Jupiter is said to know many things; 
but Hades compared with souls to whom he imparts knowledge is said to 
know all things; though Neptune is more total than Hades. 

That as it is necessary to analyze Pluto, not only into the obvious wealth 
from the earth, but also into the wealth of wisdom, so likewise Ceres must 
be analyzed not only into corporeal nutriment; but, beginning from the 
gods themselves, it is requisite to conceive her to be the supplier of aliment, 
first to the gods themselves, afterwards to the natures posterior to the gods; 
and, in the last place, that the series of this beneficent energy extends as far 
as to corporeal nutriment. For the characteristic of love shines forth first 
of all in the gods; and this 1s the case with the medicinal and prophetic 
powers of Apollo, and with those of every other divinity. But nutriment, 
when considered with reference to the gods, is the communication of 
intellectual plenitude from more exalted natures to those of an inferior 
rank. Gods therefore are nourished, when they view with the eye of 
intellect gods prior to themselves; and when they are perfected and view 
intelligible beauties, such as justice itself, temperance itself, and the like, as 
it is said in the Phedrus.**”4 

That the design of the great Plato, in the Cratylus, is not to celebrate the 
first, middle, and last orders of the gods, but only those idioms which are 
apparent in their names. 

That, according to Orpheus, Ceres is the same with Rhea: for Orpheus 
says, that subsisting on high in unproceeding union with Saturn, she is 
Rhea, but that by emitting and generating Jupiter, she is Ceres. For thus he | 
speaks, 


Periny To wptv eovoay, emer Oto ereto uno 
Teyove Snunmp.' 


' This Orphic fragment [fr. 106] is not to be found in Gesner’s collection of the 
Orphic remains. 


Le. The goddess who was Rhea, when she bore 


Jove, became Ceres. 


But Hesiod says (Theog. 454] that Ceres is the daughter of Rhea. It is 
however evident, that these theologists harmonize: for whether this goddess 
proceeds from union with Saturn to a secondary order, or whether she is 
the first progeny of Rhea, she is still the same. Ceres therefore thus 
subsisting, and receiving the most ancient and ruling order from the whole 
vivific Rhea (nç oAng {woyovov peac), and comprehending the middle 
centres of whole vivification (mç oħņç {woyomac), she fills all 
supermundane natures with the rivers of all perfect life, pouring upon all 
things vitally, indivisibly, and uniformly. 

Prior however to all this, she unfolds to us the demiurgic intellect 
(Jupiter), and imparts to him the power of vivifying wholes: for, as Saturn 
supplies her from on high with the cause of being; so Ceres from on high, 
and from her own prolific bosoms, pours forth vivification to the 
demiurgus. But possessing herself the middle of all vivific deity, she governs 
the whole fountains which she contains, and comprehends the one bond of 
the first and last powers of life. She stably convolves too, and contains all 
secondary fountains. But she leads forth the uniform causes of prior 
natures to the generation of others. This goddess too comprehends Vesta 
and Juno: in her right hand parts Juno, who pours forth the whole order of 
souls; but in her left hand parts Vesta, who leads forth all the light of 
virtue. Hence, Ceres is with great propriety called by Plato {404b}, mother, 
and at the same time the supplier of aliment: for, so far as she comprehends 
in herself the cause of Juno, she is a mother; but as containing Vesta in her 
essence, she is the supplier of aliment. But the paradigm of this goddess 1s 
Night: for immortal Night is called the nurse of the gods. [Orph. fr. 99] Night 
however is the cause of aliment intelligibly:’ for that which is intelligible 
is, according to the Oracle,’ the aliment of the intellectual orders of gods. 
But Ceres first of all separates the two kinds of aliment in the gods, as 
Orpheus says: 


Mrnoato yap xpoxo\ouc, Kat apdirodouc, Kat oradouc: 
Mnoato 6° apBpoony, xa epv@pou vextapoc apépovr: 
Mnoazo 5° ayAaa epya pedooawy eptBopBwr.' 


t Because Night subsists at the summit of the intelligible and at the same time 
intellectual order, and is wholly absorbed in the intelligible. 


t That is, according to one of the Chaldean Oracles [fr. 17]. 


$ These verses [fr. 107] likewise are not in Gesner’s collection. 
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i.e. She cares for pow’rs ministrant, whether they 
Or gods precede, or follow, or surround: 
Ambrosia, and tenacious nectar red, 

Are too the objects of her bounteous care. 
Last to the bee her providence extends, 
Who gathers honey with resounding hum. 


Ceres, therefore, our sovereign mistress (Seorxotva) not only generates life, 
but that which gives perfection to life; and this from supernal natures to 
such as are last: for virtue is the perfection of souls. Hence mothers, who are 
connected with the circulations of time, bring forth their offspring in 
imitation of this two-fold and eternal generation of Ceres. For, at the same 
time that they send forth their young into the light, they extend to them 
milk naturally produced as their food. 

That the conjunction of the demiurgic intellect with the vivific causes is 
triple: for it is conjoined with the fountains prior to itself; is present with 
its kindred coordinate natures; and coenergizes with the orders posterior to 
itself. For it is present with the mother prior to itself, convertively 
(extorpenTixw¢); with Proserpine posterior to itself, providentially 
(xpovonmikwc); and with Juno coordinate to itself with an amatory energy 
(epaopiwc). Hence Jupiter is said to be enamoured of Juno, 


Qo ceo vov epapo.. .' 


As now I love thee... 


And this love indeed is legal, but the other two appear to be illegal. This 
goddess, therefore, produces from herself, in conjunction with the 
demiurgus and father, all the genera of souls, the supermundane and 
mundane, the celestial and sublunary, the divine, angelic, demoniacal, and 
partial. After a certain manner too, she is divided from the demiurgus, but 
in a certain respect she is united to him: for Jupiter is said, in the 
Philebus,™ to contain a royal intellect and a royal soul. For he contains 
uniformly the paternal and maternal cause of the world; and the fountain 
of souls is said to be in Jupiter; just as again the intelligence of Jupiter is 
said to be first participated by Juno. For no other divinity, says Jupiter in 
Homer knows my mind prior to Juno. Through this ineffable union, | 
therefore, of these divinities, the world participates of intellectual souls. 
They also give subsistence to intellects who are carried in souls, and who 
together with them give completion to the whole fabrication of things. 


t Iliad xiv 328. 


+ Thad xiv, 213. 
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That the series of our sovereign mistress Juno {404c} beginning from on 
high pervades to the last of things; and her allotment in the sublunary 
region is the air. For air is a symbol of soul, according to which also soul 
is called a spirit (wveupa); just as frre is an image of intellect, but water of 
nature, by which the world is nourished (mç xoopotpodov dugewc), and 
through which all nutriment and increase are produced. But earth is the 
image of body, through its gross and material nature. Hence Homer, 
obscurely signifying this, represents Juno suspended with two anvils under 
her feet: for the air is allotted two heavy elements beneath itself. For 


HNor 6° axapavta Bownig roTtua npn 
Tlenwev ex’ oxeavoro poac....* 


i.e. "Fair-eyed venerable Juno sent the sun to the streams of the ocean," - is 
from the same conception: for he calls the thick cloud produced by Juno, 
the setting of the sun. The assertion likewise that the end of this name will 
be conjoined with the beginning, if any one frequently repeats the name of 
the goddess, evinces the conversion of rational souls to her which proceed 
from her; and that voice 1s struck air. On this account also the voice of 
rational animals 1s especially dedicated to this goddess, who made the horse 
of Achilles to become vocal. But Socrates now delivers these three vivific 
monads in a consequent order; viz. Ceres, Juno, Proserpine; calling the first 
the mother, the second the sister, and the third the daughter of the 
demiurgus. All of them however are partakers of the whole of fabrication; 
the first in an exempt manner and intellectually; the second in a fontal 
manner and at the same time in a way adapted to a principle (apxixwc); and 
the third in a manner adapted to a principle and leader (apxixw¢ xa 
N’YELOPLKWC). 

Of these goddesses the last 1s allotted triple powers, and impartibly and 
uniformly comprehends three monads of gods. But she is called Core 
(xopn) through the purity of her essence, and her undefiled transcendency 
in her generations. She also possesses a first, middle, and last empire. And 
according to her summit indeed she is called Diana by Orpheus; but 
according to her middle, Proserpine; and according to the extremity of the 
order, Minerva. Likewise, according to an hyparxis transcending the other 
powers of this triple vivific order, the dominion of Hecate is established; 
but according to a middle power, and which is generative of wholes, that 


t Iliad xvii, 240. 
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of Soul; and according to intellectual conversion, that of Virtue.’ Core, 
therefore, subsisting on high, and among the supermundane gods, uniformly 
extends this triple order of divinities; and together with Jupiter generates 
Bacchus, who impartibly presides over partible fabrication. But beneath, in 
conjunction with Pluto, she is particularly beheld according to the middle 
idiom: for it 1s this which, proceeding every where, imparts vivification to 
the last of things. Hence she is called Proserpine, because she especially 
associates with Pluto, and together with him orderly distributes the 
extremities of the universe. And according to her extremities indeed she is 
said to be a virgin, and to remain undefiled; but according to her middle, 
to be conjoined with Hades, and to beget the Furies in the subterranean 
regions. She therefore is also called Core, but after another manner than 
the supermundane and ruling Core. For the one 1s the connective unity of 
the three vivific principles; but the other is the middle of them, in herself 
possessing the idioms of the extremes. Hence in the Proserpine conjoined 
with Pluto you will find the idioms of Hecate and Minerva; but these 
extremes subsist in her occultly, while the idiom of the middle shines forth, 
and that which 1s characteristic of ruling soul, which in the supermundane 
Core was of a ruling? nature, but here subsists according to a mundane 
idiom. 

That a lover of piety to tne gods ought earnestly to embrace the rectitude 
of divine names, lest, like those who err concerning Proserpine and Apollo, 
being ignorant of the analysis of names, he should be subject to the same 
reproof from Socrates. 

That Proserpine is denominated either through judging of forms and 
separating them from each other, thus obscurely signifying the ablation of 
slaughter (dta to kpiveiw ra en Kau ywptfery adAnAwy, wG Tou dovou THY 
avaipeow aiirropevov), or through separating souls perfectly from bodies, 
through a conversion to things on high, which is the most fortunate 
slaughter and death, to such as are worthy of it (n dia ro ywpifery tac 
Wuyac TENEWCS EK TWV OWLATWY OLA TNG HPOS TA AVW ENLOTPOPNG, OREP EOTLY 
EUTUXEOTATOÇ þovoç Kat BavaTos TAÇ attoupevotg TouvTov). But the name 
pepeparra, Pherephatta, according to a contact with generation, is adapted 
to Proserpine; but according to wisdom and counsel, to Minerva. At the 
same time however all the appellations by which she is distinguished are — 
adapted to the perfection of soul. On this account also she is called 


t Proclus says this conformably to the theology of the Chaldeans: for he informs 
us in his 6th book on the Theology of Plato (TYS vol. VII, p. 424], that, according to 
that theology, the first monad of the vivific triad is Hecate, the second Soul, and the 
third Virtue. 


t That is, of a supermundane nature; for the ruling are the supermundane gods. 


Proserpine, and not by the names of the extremes; since that which was 
ravished by Pluto is this middle; the extremes at the same time being firmly 
established in themselves, according to which Core is said to remain a 
virgin. 

That very rationally after Proserpine, Plato now analyses Apollo {404e}: 
for there is a great communion between the Coric and the Apolloniacal 
series; since the former is the unity of the middle triad of rulers (i.e. of the 
supermundane gods), and emits from herself vivific powers; but the latter 
converts the solar principles to one union: and the solar principles are 
allotted a subsistence immediately after the vivific. Hence, according to 
Orpheus, when Ceres delivered up the government of Proserpine, she thus 
admonished her: 


Autap Aro\d\wvoc Oadepov Nexo evccavaBaa, 
Teterar ayaa terva rupipreyebovTa xpoowroatc.' 


That 1s, 


But next Apollo’s florid bed ascend; 
For thus the god fam’d offspring shall beget, 
Refulgent with the beams of glowing fire. 


But how could this be the case, unless there was a considerable degree of 
communion between these divinities? 

It is necessary, however, to know thus much concerning Apollo, that, 
according to the first and most natural conception, his name signifies the 
cause of union, and that power which collects multitude into one; and this 
mode of speculation concerning his name harmonizes with all the orders of 
the god. But Socrates alone considers his more partial powers: for the 
multitude of the powers of Apollo are not to be comprehended, nor 
described by us. For when will man, who is merely rational, be able to 
comprehend not only all the idioms of Apollo, but all those of any other 
god? Theologists indeed deliver to us a great multitude of Apolloniacal 
idioms; but Socrates now only mentions four of them. For the world is as 
it were a decad, being filled from all productive principles, receiving all 
things into itself, and being converted to the proper principle of the decad, 
of which the tetrad proximately contains the cause, but in an exempt 
manner, the monad. And the former without separation and occultly, but 
the latter with separation; just as Apollo proximately unites the multitude 
of mundane natures, but the demiurpic intellect exemptly. Why then does 
Socrates use an order of this kind? For, beginning from the medicinal 
power of the god, and proceeding through his prophetic and arrow-darting 


t These verses are not in Gesner’s collection of the Orphic fragments. [fr. 274]. 
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powers, he ends in his harmonic power. We reply, that all the energies of 
this god are in all the orders of beings, beginning from on high and 
proceeding as far as to the last of things; but different energies appear to 
have more or less dominion in different orders. Thus, for instance, the 
medicinal power of Apollo is most apparent in the sublunary region; for 


There slaughter, rage, and countless ills beside, 
Disease, decay, and rottenness reside.’ 


And as these are moved in an inordinate manner, they require to be 
restored from a condition contrary, into one agreeable to nature, and from 
incommensuration and manifold division, into symmetry and union. 

But the prophetic energy of the god is most apparent in the heavens; for 
there his enunciative power shines forth, unfolding intelligible good to 
celestial natures, and on this account he revolves together with the sun, 
with whom he participates the same intellect in common; since the sun also 
illuminates whatever the heavens contain and extends a unifying power to 
all their parts. But his arvow-darting energy mostly prevails among the 
liberated gods; for there, ruling over the wholes which the universe 
contains, he excites their motions by his rays, which are always assimilated 
tO arrows, extirpates every thing inordinate, and fills all things with 
demiurgic gifts. And though he has a separate and exempt subsistence, he 
reaches all things by his energies. 

Again, his harmonic power is more predominant in the ruling 
supermundane order; for it is this divinity who, harmonizing the universe, 
establishes about himself according to one union the choir of the Muses, 
and produces by this mean, as a certain theurgist says, "the harmony of 
exulting light." (Or. Chald. fr. 71] Apollo therefore, as we have shown, is 
harmonic, and this is likewise the case with the other Apollos’ which are 
contained in the earth and the other spheres; but this power appears in 
some places more, and in others less. These powers too subsist in the god 
himself in an united manner, and exempt from other natures, but in those 
attendants of the gods who are superior to us, divisibly, and according to 
participation; for there is a great multitude of medicinal, prophetic, 


' These lines are from Empedocles, and in the original are as follow: 


EvOa xoroc re dovoc re nar adhd\wy Ove xnpwr, 
Avxunpar Te vodor, kat onwerc, epya Te pevota. [fr. 121] 


* For an account of this order of gods, see the notes on the Parmenides. 


S See the Introduction to the Timæus. 


harmonic, and arrow-darting angels, demons, and heroes, suspended from 
Apollo, who distribute in a partial manner the uniform powers of the god. 

But it is necessary to consider each of these powers according to one 
definite characteristic; as, for instance, his harmonic power, according to its 
binding together separated multitude; his prophetic power, according to the 
enunciative; his arrow-darting power, according to its being subvertive of an 
inordinate nature; and his medicinal power, according to its perfective 
energy. We should likewise speculate these characteristics differently in 
gods, angels, demons, heroes, men, animals, and plants; for the powers of 
the gods extend from on high to the last of things, and at the same time 
appear in an accommodated manner in each; and the telestic (i.e. mystic) art 
endeavours through sympathy to conjoin these ultimate participants with 
the gods. But in all these orders we must carefully observe, that this god 
is the cause of union to multiplied natures: for his medicinal power, which 
takes away the multiform nature of disease, imparts uniform health; since 
health is symmetry and a subsistence according to nature, but that which 
is contrary to nature is multifarious. Thus too, his prophetic power, which 
unfolds the simplicity of truth, takes away the variety of that which is false; 
but his arrow-darting power, which exterminates every thing furious and 
wild, but prepares that which is orderly and gentle to exercise dominion, 
vindicates to itself unity, and exterminates a disordered nature tending to 
multitude; and his musical power, through rhythm and harmony, places a 
bond, friendship, and union in wholes, and subdues the contraries to these. 

And all these powers indeed subsist primarily, in an exempt manner, and 
uniformly in Jupiter the demiurgus of wholes, but secondarily and 
separately in Apollo. Hence Apollo is not the same with the demiurgic 
intellect; for this comprehends these powers totally and paternally, but 
Apollo with subjection, imitating his father; since all the energies and 
powers of secondary gods are comprehended in the demiurgus according to 
cause. And the demiurgus fabricates and adorns the universe according to 
all these powers, and in a collected manner; but the other deities which 
proceed from him cooperate with their father according to different powers. 

That purification being seen not only in the medicinal, but also in the 
prophetic art, evinces, that the cathartic power of Apollo comprehends the 
two powers: for it illustrates the world with the glittering splendours of 
light, and purifies all material immoderation by Pzonian energies; which 
physicians and prophets among us imitating, the former purify bodies, and 
the latter through sulphureous preparations render themselves and their 
associates pure. For, as Timzus™ says, the gods purify the universe, either 
by fire or water; and prophets also in this respect imitate the gods. In the 
most sacred of the mysteries too, purifications are employed prior to 
initiation into them, in order to take away every thing foreign from the 
proposed sacred mystery. We may likewise add, that the referring 


multiform purifications to the one cathartic power of the gods is adapted 
to him. For Apollo every where unites and elevates multitude to The One, 
and uniformly comprehends all the modes of purification, purifying all 
heaven, generation, and all mundane lives, and separating partial souls from 
the grossness of matter. Hence the theurpist, who is the leader of the 
mysteries of this god, begins from purifications and sprinklings: 


Avroc 6° ev mpwrotc tepeus mupoc epya KuBepywr, 
Kupan parweodw rayepy Bapunyetoc arung.’ 


i.e. "The priest in the first place governing the works of fire, must sprinkle 
with the cold water of the loud-sounding sea,” as the Oracle says concerning 
him. But the assertion that the god presides over simplicity according to 
knowledge, and unfolds truth into light, presents him to our view as 
analogous to The Good, which Socrates celebrates in the Republic; in 
which place he calls the sun the progeny of The Good, and says that the 
former is analogous to the latter. Apollo therefore being the source of 
union, and this to the mundane gods, is arranged analogous to The Good; 
and through truth, he unfolds to us his similitude to it, if it be lawful so to 
speak. For the simple is a manifestation of The One, and the truth which 
subsists according to knowledge is a luminous representation of 
superessential truth, which first proceeds from The Good. But the 
perpetually prevailing might of the god in the jaculation of arrows, evinces his 
dominion, which vanquishes every thing in the world. For on high, from 
the supercelestial order, he scatters the rivers of Jupiter, and pours his rays 
on the whole world: for his arrows obscurely signify his rays. Again, the 
assertion that he presides over music, represents to us that this god is the 
cause of all harmony, both unapparent and apparent, through his ruling 
supermundane powers, according to which he generates, together with 
Mnemosyne and Jupiter, the Muses. But he orderly disposes every thing 
sensible by his demiurgic powers, which the sons of theurgists denominate 
hands; since the energy of the harmony of sound is suspended from the 
motion of the hands. He likewise orderly disposes souls and bodies 
through harmonic reasons, using their different powers as if they were 
sounds; and he moves all things harmoniously and rhythmically by his _ 
demiurgic motions. The whole of this celestial order too, and motion, 
exhibit the harmonious work of the god; on which account also partial 
souls are no otherwise perfected than through an harmonic similitude to the 
universe, and abandoning the dissonance arising from generation; for then 
they obtain the most excellent life, which is proposed to them by the god. 


t Chald. Or. fr. 133. 


From discoursing about king Apollo, Plato proceeds to the Muses {406a}, 
and the name of music: for Apollo is celebrated as Musagetes; and he indeed 
is a monad with respect to the harmony in the world, but the choir of the 
Muses is the monad of all the number of the hennead (i.e. nine). From 
both likewise the whole world is bound in indissoluble bonds, and is one 
and all-perfect, through the communications of these divinities; possessing 
the former through the Apolloniacal monad, but its all-perfect subsistence 
through the number of the Muses. For the number nine, which 1s 
generated from the first perfect number (that is 3), is, through similitude 
and sameness, accommodated to the multiform causes of the mundane order 
dnd harmony; all these causes at the same time being collected into one 
summit for the purpose of producing one consummate perfection. For the 
Muses generate the variety of reasons with which the world 1s replete; but 
Apollo comprehends in union all the multitude of these. And the Muses 
give subsistence to the harmony of soul; but Apollo is the leader of 
intellectual and impartible harmony. The Muses distribute the phenomena 
according to harmonical reasons; but Apollo comprehends unapparent and 
separate harmony. And though both give subsistence to the same things, 
yet the Muses effect this according to number, but Apollo according to 
union. And the Muses indeed distribute the unity of Apollo; but Apollo 
unites harmonic multitude, which he also converts and comprehends. For 
the multitude of the Muses proceeds from the essence of Musagetes, which 
is both separate, and subsists according to the nature of The One; and their 
number evolves the one and primary cause of the harmony of the universe. 

That such being the etymology of the name of the Muses, since Plato’ 
calls philosophy the greatest music, as causing our psychical powers to be 
moved harmoniously, in symphony with real beings, and in conformity to 
the orderly motions of the celestial orbs; and since the investigation of our 
own essence and that of the universe leads us to this harmony, through a 
conversion to ourselves and more excellent natures, - hence also we 
denominate the Muses from investigation. For Musagetes himself unfolds 
truth to souls according to one intellectual simplicity; but the Muses perfect 
our various energies, elevating them to an intellectual unity. For 
investigations have the relation of matter, with reference to the end from 
invention; just as multitude with respect to The One, and variety with 
respect to simplicity. We know, therefore, that the Muses impart to souls 
the investigation of truth, to bodies the multitude of powers, and that they 
are every where the sources of the variety of harmonies. 

That Latona {406a} is a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres: and 
hence, according to the Grecian rites, she is worshipped as the same with 


t In the Phedrus 61a. 
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Ceres, these rites evincing by this the union of the goddesses. But this 
goddess emits the whole of vivific light, illuminating the intellectual essences 
of the gods, and the orders of souls: and lastly, she illuminates the whole 
sensible heaven, generating mundane light, and establishing the cause of this 
light in her offspring, Apollo and Diana; and causes all things to glitter with 
intellectual and vivific light. She imparts likewise to souls the 
consummation of virtue, and an illumination which leads them back to the 
intellectual port of their father (Jupiter), hastily withdrawing them from the 
winding paths’ of matter, the entanglements of vice, and the roughness of 
the passage over the sea of generation. It appears to me indeed that 
theologists, considering this, denominated her \n7w, Latona, on account of 
her extending to souls smoothness of manners, a voluntary life, and divine 
gentleness and ease. For to such as raise themselves to her divinity, she 
imparts an ineffable energy, a blameless life, gentleness of manners, serenity, 
and intellectual tranquillity. Whether, therefore, she is called Leto, from a 
voluntary life; for Aw signifies ro BovAopa, I am willing; or from 70 eov, 
the smooth, her name will perfectly evince, through both these, the powers 
which she possesses. For the compelled energies of the soul take place 
through material roughness; and the obliquity of a life in generation 
diminishes the soul’s voluntary life. But an ascent to the gods imparts a 
smooth and gentle, instead of a hard and rough, and a voluntary, instead of 
a compelled life. 

Why then is it necessary to call, as some do, Latona matter, as capable of 
being easily turned, and subsisting as an express resemblance of all forms, 
like a mirror receiving the representations of all things; and to say that she 
is the cause of oblivion to those that look into her? Why is it necessary to 
call Apollo harmony, as subsisting from Latona and Jupiter? For thus the 
god would be inseparable from matter, and not the cause of the harmony 
in the universe. It is better, therefore, to say, that Latona is not the 
receptacle of Apollo, but that she is the mother and fountain of all vivific 
light, which preserves all things by heat: but that Apollo, who 1s a separate 
divinity, is the supplier of all harmonic life, and of all those mundane 
reasons by which the universe 1s indissolubly bound. But you may say that 
Socrates derives her name from Lethe, because she peculiarly causes in souls 
an oblivion of evils, and of the roughness and storms in generation; of © 
which, while the soul retains the memory, she cannot possibly establish 
herself in intelligibles: for memory, says Plotinus [Enn. 1v, 6], leads to the 
object of memory. And as Mnemosyne excites the memory of intelligibles, 
so Latona imparts an oblivion of material concerns. 


t Of these winding paths the Delalean labyrinth is an image. 


That of our sovereign mistress Diana {406b}, Plato delivers three idioms; 
the undefiled, the mundane, and the anagogic. And through the first of 
these indeed the goddess is said to be a lover of virginity; but through the 
second, according to which she is perfective of works (7eXeovovpyoc), she 
is said to be the inspective guardian of virtue; and through the third she 1s 
said to hate the impulses arising from generation. Of these three likewise, 
the first is especially adapted to the progression of the goddess, according 
to which she is allotted an hyparxis in the vivific triad of the supermundane 
gods; whether we call this deity Hecatic, as theurgists say, or Diana with 
Orpheus. For there being established, she is filled with undefiled powers 
from the gods called Amilicti.! But she looks to the fountain of virtue, and 
embraces its virginity. For the virginity which is there does not proceed 
forth, as the Oracle says, but abiding gives subsistence to Diana, and to 
supermundane virtue, and is exempt from all communion, conjunction, and 
progression, according to generation. Hence Core also, according to the 
Diana and Minerva which she contains, is said to remain a virgin; but 
according to the prolific power of Proserpine, she is said to proceed forth, 
and to be conjoined with the third demiurgus, and to bring forth, as 
Orpheus says, "nine azure-eyed, flower-producing daughters," 


Evvea OBuyatepac yAavawmidac avbeovoupGouc: [fr. 218] 


since the Diana and the Minerva which she contains preserve their virginity 
always the same. For the former of these is characterized according to her 
stability, but the latter according to her convertive energy. But that which 
is generative is allotted in her a middle order. They say too, that she 
aspires after virginity, since the form of her is comprehended in the vivific 
fountain, and she understands fontal virtue, gives subsistence to 
supermundane and anagogic virtue, and despises all material sexual 
connection, though she inspects the fruits arising from it. She appears also 
to be averse to the generations and progressions of things, but to introduce 
perfections to them. And she gives perfection indeed to souls through a life 
according to virtue; but to mortal animals she imparts a restitution to form. 
But that there is a great union between Diana, the mundane Hecate, and 
Core, is evident to those that are in the least degree conversant with the 
writings of Orpheus; from which it appears that Latona is comprehended 
in Ceres, and together with Jupiter gives subsistence to Core, and the 
mundane Hecate. To which we may also add that Orpheus calls Diana 


' That is, the Corybantes. 


t Hô apa exar taboç pein ave A\uTOVoR 
Anroug evrhoxapowo kopy xpooeBnoar’ odvprov. [fr. 201} 
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Hecate. So that it is nothing wonderful, if we should elsewhere call the 
Diana contained in Core, Hecate. 

That Plato coarranges the mundane Bacchus {406c} with the mundane 
Venus, in consequence of her love of Bacchus, and her fashioning, as an 
image of him, Adonis much honoured in Cilicia and Cyprus. And it is 
evident that a love of this kind in Venus, which is thus beneficent and 
providential, must be considered as exerted by a superior to an inferior 
divinity. 

That the young man appears to inquire about our sovereign master 
Bacchus, as if it were about things of small importance, and on this account 
he is silenced’ by Socrates. And he does not indeed hear concerning the 
occult, but only the last and mundane progressions of the gods. These 
indeed the wise man venerates, though, as he says, they are sports, through 
these gods being lovers of sport. For, as he says of the terminations of the 
other gods, that they are terrible, and that they avenge and punish, and thus 
give perfection to souls; as, for instance, that Justice follows Jupiter, the 
avenger of the divine law, and that this divinity is benevolent to those 
whose manners are orderly, and who live according to intellect, but that she 
is baneful to those who mingle their life with insolence and ignorance, until 
she has entirely subverted them, their houses, and cities; - in like manner, 
he venerates the terminations of Bacchus and Venus, which produce 
yAuxvOupia, sweetness of sensation; every where purifying our conceptions 
concerning the gods, and preparing us to understand that all things look to 
the best end, whatever it may be. For, because the terminations of these 
divinities strengthen the infirmity of the mortal nature, and recall corporeal 
molestation, on this account the gods, the causes of these things, are 
dthowarypovec, lovers of sport. Hence, of statues, they make some of them 
laughing and dancing, and exhibiting relaxation, but others austere, 
astonishing, and terrible to the view, analogously to the mundane 
allotments of the gods. 

That theologists frequently call Bacchus wine, from the last of his gifts, as, 
for instance, Orpheus, 


Ovvov tavta pedn Koopw Maße, kart por everxe. (fr. 204] 


ne. "Take all the members of wine (that are distributed) in the world, and 
bring them to me." 

But if the god is thus denominated, certainly his first and middle energies 
will be thus called, as well as his last; so that Socrates, now looking to this, 
calls the god ĉôorvvooç, beginning from wine, which, as we have said, 
manifests all the powers of the god. Thus also in the Phedrus, Socrates calls 


* This is implied by Socrates telling him that he inquires about great things. 


love in common great, both that which is divine, and that which is a lover 
of body. By this epithet wine therefore, we must understand that the idiom 
of a partial intellect is in common presented to our view. For the word 
ovovy, such as, is nothing else than intellectual form separated from a total 
intellect, and in consequence of this becoming participated, particular and 
alone. For an all-perfect intellect is all things, and energizes according to all 
things with invariable sameness; but a partial and participated intellect is 
indeed all things, but this according to one form, such as a solar, lunar, or 
mercurial form. This therefore, the idiom of which is to be separated from 
the rest, wine indicates, signifying an intellect such as, and particular 
(anpawvwy Tov oro Ka Tv vouv). Since therefore every partial fabrication 
is suspended from the Dionysiacal monad, which distributes participated 
mundane intellects from total intellect,’ many souls from one soul, and all 
sensible forms from their proper totalities; on this account theologists call 
both this god and all his fabrications wine: for all these are the progeny of 
intellect; and some things participate of the partial distribution of intellect 
in a more distant, but others in a nearer degree. Wine therefore energizes 
in things analogous to its subsistence in them: in body, indeed, after the 
manner of an image, according to a false opinion and imagination; but in 
intellectual natures, according to an intellectual energy and fabrication; 
since, in the laceration of Bacchus by the Titans, the heart of the god 1s said 
to have alone remained undistributed, ze. the indivisible essence of intellect. 
On tov deoxoTnvy nuwv Arovucov, ot Beodoyot woNAaKIC, KAL ARO TWV 
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t With respect to intellect, it is necessary to inform the reader, that one kind is 
imparticipable and total, such as all intellects unconnected with soul; but another 
participable indeed, but essentially so, such as the mundane intellect, and the intellects 
of all the mundane gods and beneficent demons; but a third is participable, and subsists 
as a habit; and to this class our intellects belong. 
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dnuroupyery. Exe: kar ev m dtacrapate: Twv nitavwy porn n Kapoor 
adtaipeTog pevar eyerat: TovTeoT y apepng Tou vou ovora [4.3 > 1521 

That from sportive conceptions about the gods it is possible for those to 
energize entheastically, or according to a divinely inspired energy, who 
apply themselves to things in a more intellectual manner. Thus, for 
instance, according to the material conceptions of the multitude, Venus 
derives her origin from foam; and foam corresponds to seed. Hence 
according to them the pleasure arising from this in coition 1s Venus. Who, 
however, is so stupid,’ as not to survey primary and eternal natures, prior 
to such as are last and corruptible? I will therefore unfold the divine 
conception respecting Venus. 

They say then that the first Venus was produced from two-fold causes, the 
one as that through which,’ cooperating with her progression, as calling 
forth the prolific power of the father, and imparting it to the intellectual 
orders; but Heaven as the maker and cause unfolding the goddess into light, 
from his own generative abundance. For whence could that which 
congregates different genera, according to one desire of beauty, receive its 
subsistence except from the synochical power of Heaven? From the foam 
therefore of his own prolific parts thrown into the sea, Heaven produced 
this goddess, as Orpheus says. But the second Venus Jupiter produces from 
his own generative powers, in conjunction with Dione: and this goddess 
likewise proceeds from foam, after the same manner with the more ancient 
Venus, as Orpheus evinces. These goddesses therefore differ from each 
other, according to the causes of their production, their orders, and their 
powers. For she that proceeds from the genitals of Heaven is 
supermundane, leads upwards to intelligible beauty, 1s the supplier of an 
unpolluted life, and separates from generation. But the Venus that proceeds 
from Dione governs all the coordinations in the celestial world and the 
earth, binds them to each other, and perfects their generative progressions, 
through a kindred conjunction. These divinities too are united with each 
other through a similitude of subsistence: for they both proceed from 
generative powers; one from that of the connectedly containing power of 
Heaven, and the other from Jupiter the demiurgus. But the sea signifies an 


' A countless multitude we may say, O Proclus, of the present day are thus stupid; 
and few, very few indeed, have entertained a different opinion for upwards of a thousand 
years. 


* This cause is Saturn, who according to the fable cut off the genital parts of 
Heaven. See the Theogony of Hesiod. 
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expanded and circumscribed life; its profundity, the universally extended 
progression of such a life; and its foam, the greatest purity of nature, that 
which is full of prolific light and power, and that which swims upon all life, 
and is as it were its highest flower. 

That Plato coarranges Minerva, Vulcan, and Mars, through that which 1s 
common with respect to warlike concerns; through Minerva possessing a 
kindred art with each of the others; through each of the others being the 
lover of Venus; and because each was produced from Juno and Jupiter. 

That theologists especially celebrate two powers of our sovereign mistress 
Minerva {407a}, the defensive and the perfective, the former preserving the 
order of wholes undefiled, and unvanquished by matter, and the other 
filling all things with intellectual light, and converting them to their cause; 
on which account Plato also in the Timæus“ analogously celebrates 
Minerva as philopolemic, and philosophic. But three orders of this goddess 
are delivered by theologists; the one fontal and intellectual, according to 
which she establishes herself in her father Jupiter, and subsists in 
unproceeding union with him; but the second ranks among the 
supermundane gods, according to which she is present with Core, and 
bounds and converts all the progression of that goddess to herself. And the 
third is liberated, according to which she perfects and guards the whole 
world, and circularly invests it with her powers, as with a veil; binding 
together all the mundane summits, and giving subsistence to all the 
allotments in the Heavens, and to those which proceed into the sublunary 
region. Now therefore Socrates celebrates her guardian power, through the 
name of Pallas; but her perfective power through that of Minerva. She is the 
cause therefore of orderly and measured motion, which she first imparts to 
the Curetic order, and afterwards to the other gods. For Minerva, 
according to this power, is the leader of the Curetes, as Orpheus says [fr. 
134], whence also, as well as those divinities, she is adorned with empyrean 
arms, through which she represses all disorder, preserves the demiurgic 
series immovable, and unfolds dancing through rhythmical motion. She 
also guards reason as it proceeds from intellect; through this power 
vanquishing matter. For the visible region, says Timzus,” is mingled from 
intellect and necessity, the latter being obedient to the former, and all 
material causes being in subjection to the will of the father. It is this 
goddess therefore who arranges necessity under the productions of intellect, 
raises the universe to the participation of Jupiter, excites and establishes it 
in the port of its father, and eternally guards and defends it. Hence, if the 
universe is said to be indissoluble, it is this goddess who supplies its 
permanency; and if it moves in measured motion, through the whole of 
time, according to one reason and order, she is the source of this supply. 
She watchfully surveys therefore all the fabrication of her father, and 
connects and converts it to him; and vanquishes all material indefiniteness. 
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Hence she is called Victory and Health; the former because she causes 
intellect to rule over necessity, and form over matter; and the latter, because 
she preserves the universe perpetually whole, perfect, exempt from age, and 
free from disease. It is the property therefore of this goddess to elevate and 
distribute, and through an intellectual dance, as it were, to connect, 
establish, and defend inferior natures in such as are more divine.’ 


' These admirable Scholia on the Cratylus end here; being unfortunately, like most 
both of the published and unpublished writings of Proclus, incomplete. These very 
Scholia too appear to be nothing more than extracts from a copious commentary of 
Proclus which 1s lost. 
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EPISTLE T' 


DION to DIONYSIUS - Prosperity 


While I resided so long with you, and managed the affairs of your 
kingdom with such fidelity, that you might be benefited beyond others, 
I sustained grievous calumnies. For I know you are convinced, that 
nothing inhuman was ever perpetrated with my consent. And of the 
truth of this, all those are my witnesses, who governed in conjunction 
with you; many of whom, through strenuous endeavours, I liberated 
from no trifling calamities. And when you possessed the sole authority, 
I often preserved your city; but at length I was dismissed by you, and 
ordered to set sail, in a more ignominious manner than it becomes you 
to expel a mendicant; and this, after I had so long resided with you. As 
to what remains, therefore, I shall consult respecting myself in a more 
inhuman manner. But you being so great a tyrant, will govern alone. 
As to the splendid gold, which you gave for my dismission, I return it 
you by Bacchius, the bearer of this epistle: for it was neither sufficient 
for a viaticum, nor useful for the rest of life. It would likewise procure 
great disgrace to you as the giver, and not much less to me as the 
receiver. But it evidently makes no difference to you, either to give or 
receive as much gold as this; and on its being returned to you, you may 
make the same present to some other of your associates, as you made to 
me. For you have paid sufficient attention to me. And now that 
sentence of Euripides seasonably occurs to my remembrance, "That 
when affairs happen to be different from what they are at present, you 
will pray for such a man to be present with you." But I wish to remind 
you, that the greater part of other tragic poets, when they introduce a 
tyrant dying through the machinations of some one, make him 
vociferate as follows: "Miserable that I am, I perish destitute of friends.” 
But no one represents a tyrant perishing through the want of gold. The 
following poetical sentences, likewise, will not be disapproved by the 
intelligent: "Not splendid gold, in this miserable life of mortals most 
rare, not diamonds, nor tables of silver, which are highly valued by men, 
are so glittering to the sight; nor yet fertile, weighty acres of wide 
extended land, as the unanimous conceptions of good men." Farewell, 
and know thus much of us who are far distant, that you may conduct 
yourself better towards others. 


This and the fifth Epistle appear to have been written by Dion, the celebrated but 
unfortunate disciple of Plato, though the Aldine edition ascribes them to Plato. 
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PLATO to DIONYSIUS - Prosperity 


I have heard from Archidemus, that you think respecting yourself, that 
not only I, but my familiars, Dion alone excepted, ought neither to do 
you any injury, nor speak ill of you. But this assertion, that Dion is to 
be excepted signifies that I do not rule over my familiars. For if I had 
dominion, as well over others, as you and Dion, I think great good 
would be the result, both to all you and the rest of the Greeks. But 
now I am great, in rendering myself obedient to the dictates of my 
reason. I speak in this manner, because Cratistolus and Polyxenus have 
not given you any genuine information: for they report, that one of 
these should say, he had heard among the Olympians that many of my 
associates reviled you. Perhaps he heard more acutely than I did. But 
it is proper, as it appears to me, that, whenever any thing of this kind 
respecting my associates is mentioned to you, to write to me respecting 
the affair: for 1 shall neither be afraid nor ashamed to speak the truth. 
But to you and me things are thus mutually circumstanced. Nor are we 
unknown to any one of the Greeks, as I may say, nor is our 
conversation passed over in silence; nor should 1t be concealed from you, 
that neither will it be passed over in silence by posterity: for those by 
whom it is received are such, that they are neither few nor obscure. But 
why do I thus speak? I will now tell you, assuming an elevated 
exordium. 

Wisdom and mighty power naturally tend to the same: and these two 
always pursue, seek, and unite with each other. In the next place, men 
are delighted with these, whether they make them the subject of their 
private conversations, or hear them celebrated in poetical compositions. 
Thus those who discourse about Hiero, and Pausanias the 
Lacedemonian, rejoice to mention the familiarity of Simonides with 
these men, and to relate what he did and said to them. In like manner 
they are accustomed to celebrate Periander the Corinthian in 
conjunction with Thales the Milesian; Pericles and Anaxagoras, Croesus 
and Solon, as powerful with wise men, and Cyrus as a powerful man. 
Poets too, in imitation of this, bring together Creon and Tiresias; 
Polydus and Minos; Agamemnon and Nestor; Ulysses and Palamedes: 
and, as it appears to me, for the same reason, the first men joined 
Prometheus with Jupiter. But of these, they represent some as 
discordant, and others as friendly with each other; and again, some as at 
one time friendly, and at another discordant: and they celebrate as well 
their mutual agreements as their dissensions. But I mention all these 
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particulars, because I am willing to evince that men will not be silent 
respecting us when we are dead; so that we ought not to neglect the 
opinion of mankind. For it is necessary, as it seems, that we should pay 
attention to futurity; since it comes to pass, through a certain nature, 
that the most illiberal of mankind are not at all concerned about the 
opinion of posterity: but the most worthy men do every thing that they 
may be justly celebrated hereafter. And this I consider as an argument 
that the dead have a certain perception of what is transacted here. For 
the most excellent souls prophesy that this will be the case; but this is 
not asserted by the most depraved. And the prophecies of divine men 
are more powerful than of those that are not divine. | also think, that 
if it were permitted those deceased persons, of whom I have spoken 
above, to correct their conversations, they would very earnestly 
endeavour that better things might be said of them than at present. 
This, therefore, it is yet permitted us to say, through the favour of 
divinity, that if we have done any thing unbecoming during our former 
acquaintance with you, either in word or deed, we may correct it; that 
a true opinion may be entertained of us by posterity respecting 
philosophy; viz. a better opinion if we are worthy, and the contrary if 
we are depraved. And indeed, if we pay attention to this, we cannot do 
any thing more pious, nor is any thing more impious than the neglect 
of it. But how this ought to take place, and what the justice is which 
it contains, I will tell you. 

When I came into Sicily, I had the reputation of excelling very much 
in philosophy. I was also willing on my arrival among the Syracusians 
- to have you a witness of my renown, that philosophy might also be 
honoured for me by the multitude. But my wishes were not crowned 
with success. I do not however assign as the cause of this, that which 
is assigned by many, but I attribute it to your not entirely believing in 
me. But you were willing to dismiss me and call others, and to inquire 
into the nature of my business, by this as it seems distrusting me. And 
those that spoke loudly of these things were many, and who likewise 
affirmed that you indeed despised me, and seriously applied yourself to 
other things. Such indeed were the reports at that time. | 

Now hear however what after these things it is just to do, that I may 
reply to your question, how you and I ought mutually to conduct 
ourselves. If then you entirely despise philosophy, you must bid 
farewell to it. But if you have either heard from another, or have 
yourself discovered things more excellent than those you have received 
from me, then honour these. But if our doctrines please you, then you 
ought highly to honour me. Now, therefore, as from the beginning, do 
you lead and I will follow. For being honoured by, 1 will honour you; 
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but not being honoured, I will remain silent. Further still, if you 
honour me, and in doing this take the lead, you will appear to honour 
philosophy: and this will procure you that which you ardently desire, 
the reputation of being considered by the multitude as a philosopher. 
But if I should honour you, without being honoured by you, I should 
seem to admire and pursue wealth: and we know that this 1s considered 
as disgraceful by all men. In short, if you honour me, an ornament to 
both of us will ensue; but if I honour you, disgrace to both of us will 
be the consequence. And thus much for these particulars. 

But the little sphere’ is not properly made; and this Archidemus will 
show you on his arrival. It is likewise requisite to render apparent to 
him the particulars respecting that which is far more honourable and 
divine than this, and about which you interrogate me through him. For 
you say, according to his report, that I have not sufficiently 
demonstrated to you the particulars respecting the first nature. I must 
speak to you therefore in enigmas, that in case the letter should be 
intercepted either by land or sea, he who reads it may not understand 
this part of its contents: All things are situated about the king* of all 
things; and all things subsist for his sake, and he is the cause of all beautiful 
things. But second things are situated about that which is second; and such 
as are third in gradation about that which is third. The human soul 
therefore extends itself in order to learn the quality of these things, and looks 
to such particulars as are allied to itself, none of which are sufficient for the 
purpose. But about the king himself, and the natures of which I have 
spoken, there is nothing of this kind: but the soul speaks of that which is 
posterior to this. Indeed, O Son of Dionysius and Doris, this your inquiry 
concerning the cause of all beautiful things,’ is as of a nature endued with 
a certain quality Or rather it is a parturition respecting this ingenerated 


t Whar this little sphere was is uncertain. Perhaps it was a kind of orrery. 
t See note at the end of this Epistle on page 622. 


S In all the editions of Plato that I have seen, xaxw» is here erroneously printed 
instead of cadwy. I say erroneously, because not only the authority of Proclus but the 
sense of the passage proves it to be so. [Note: In a later work, Two Treatises of Proclus, 
Taylor amends this part saying "I was misled by finding in Proclus xadwy instead of 
xaxwy. And I did not discover my mistake till I had read the Treatise of Damasctus, 
xept Apxw», which was not printed at the time of the publication of my translation of 
Plato, but long after." In the same place he gives a more accurate translation in which 
this sentence reads: ‘Indeed, O son of Dionysius and Doris, this your enquiry [about the 
first nature] is as of that which is endued with a certain quality, and such an inquiry is 
the cause of all evils.’] 
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in the soul; from which he who is not liberated will never in reality acquire 
truth, 

You have said, that you thought of mentioning this to me, in the 
garden, when we were seated under the laurel trees, and that it was your 
invention. But I have said, that if this appears to you to subsist 1n this 
manner, you have freed me from a long discussion. Nor shall we ever 
find any other inventor; but about this I shall be very busily employed. 
Perhaps however you have heard this from some one, or perhaps you 
have been impelled to advance thus far by a divine allotment. You have 
not however apprehended what a stability the demonstrations of this 
thing possess; but you spring forward at different times in a different 
manner, about that which is the object of phantasy, while in the mean 
time the thing of which we are now speaking is not any thing of this 
kind. Nor is this the case with you alone: but be well assured that no 
one, when he first hears me, is in the beginning otherwise affected. And 
one indeed, finding more difficulty, and another less, they are scarcely 
at length liberated from parturition. But nearly all of them labour not 
a little. As this therefore has been, and 1s the case, in my opinion, we 
have nearly found that about which you inquire in your letters, I mean, 
how we ought to be affected towards each other. For after you have 
discussed these particulars, with the assistance of other persons, and have 
compared them with the opinions of others, and considered them by 
themselves, then, if your inquiry has been properly conducted, you will 
accord both with them and us. How then is it possible that these 
things, and all of which we have spoken, should not take place? 

You have, therefore, acted rightly in now sending Archidemus to us. 
And after he has returned to you and has related my opinion, other 
doubts will perhaps rise in your mind. If, therefore, you consult 
properly, you will send Archidemus to me again. But he, as if laden 
with merchandise, will again return to you. And if you do this, twice 
or thrice, and sufficiently examine the things which I shall send, I should 
wonder if you are not much better disposed with respect to the 
particulars you are in doubt of than at present. You should, therefore, 
boldly act in this manner: for neither you, nor Archidemus, can engage 
in any merchandise more becoming or more acceptable to divinity than 
this. Be careful, however, that these things do not fall among men void 
of discipline: for, as it appears to me, there are scarcely any particulars 
which will appear more ridiculous to the multitude than these; nor again, 
any which will appear more wonderful and enthusiastic to those that are 
well born. But when often repeated and continually heard, and this for 
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many years, they are scarcely at length, with great labour, purified like 
gold. 

But hear the wonderful circumstance which takes place in this affair: 
for there are many men who have heard these things, who are able to 
learn and able to remember, who are sagacious in examining and 
judging, who are now advanced in years, and who have heard these 
things for not less than thirty years; these men now say, that things 
which formerly appeared to them to be most incredible, now appear to 
them to be most credible and perspicuous. And things which were 
formerly considered by them as most credible, now appear to them to 
be the very contrary. Looking therefore to this, be careful lest you 
repent of what you have now unworthily uttered. But the greatest 
means of defence in this case, consists not in writing, but learning: for 
things which are written cannot be kept from the public view. On this 
account, I have never at any time written any thing about these 
particulars. Nor is there any book professedly composed by Plato, nor 
will there be. But what has now been said, is to be ascribed‘ to 
Socrates, who was a worthy character, even while a young man. 
Farewell, and be persuaded by me; and when you have often read this 
Epistle, commit it to the flames. And thus much for these particulars. 

With respect to Polyxenus, you wonder that I do not send him to you. 
But I say the same at present as I have formerly said concerning 
Lycophron, and the others that are with you, viz. that, both naturally 
and from the method of your discourse, you very much excel them in 
the art of speaking. Nor is any one of them willingly confuted as some 
suppose, but unwillingly. And you appear indeed to have used and 
bestowed gifts upon them sufficiently well. Many other things may be 
said about these particulars, as well as about others of the same kind. 
But if you use Philistion, do not spare him. And if you can, employ 
Speusippus, and dismiss him. Speusippus indeed stands in need of your 
assistance. But Philistion promised me that he would very willingly 
come to Athens, if you would dismiss him. You will likewise do well 
to dismiss him who belongs to the stone quarries. But the request is 
trifling, both respecting his domestics, and Egesipus the son of Ariston: 
for in one of your letters to me you say, that if any one either injures 
him, or his domestics, and you perceive it, you will not suffer a 
continuance of the injury. Besides, it is worth while to speak the truth 
respecting Lysiclides: for he alone, of those who came from Sicily to 


t Plato means nothing more by this, than that what has been above said 1s 
conformable to the doctrine of Socrates. 
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Athens, has made no alteration respecting our intimacy with each other, 
but continually speaks of our past conduct as laudable and good. 


Additional Note from page 619 


The following observations, extracted from the second book of Proclus 
on the Theology of Plato [TTS vol. VIII, page 158], form an excellent 
comment on the present passage, which is no less deeply mystical than 
truly admirable: 

Plato here evidently neither connumerates the ineffable principle of 
things with the other principles posterior to him, nor does he coarrange 
it, as the leader of a triad, with the second and third powers. For in a 
triadic division, the first monad 1s the leader of the first orders, and 
which are coordinate with itself: but the second is the leader of second 
orders; and the third of those that are third. And if some one should 
apprehend that the first principle is the leader of all things, so as to 
comprehend at once both second and third allotments, yet the cause 
which subsists according to comprehension, 1s different from that which 
similarly pervades to all things. And all things indeed are subject to the 
king of all things, according to one reason and one order: but to the first 


of the triad, things first are subjected according to the same order; and 
it is necessary that things second and third should be subservient 


according to their communion with the remaining kings. Is it not 
evident, therefore, that what is here said in a remarkable manner 
celebrates the exempt nature of the first cause, and his uncoordination 
with the other kingdoms of the gods? For Plato says, that the king of 
all similarly reigns over all things, that all things subsist about him, and 
that both essence and energy are present with all things for his sake. 

Observe too, that Plato calls the first god king, but he does not think 
proper to give this appellation to the rest. He likewise calls him the 
king not only of things first, as the second of things second, and the 
third of things third, but as the cause at once of all being and of all 
beauty. Hence the highest god precedes the other causes in an exempt 
and uniform manner, and is neither celebrated by Plato as coordinated 
with them, nor as the leader of a triad. 

But when Plato a little after says, "This your inquiry concerning the 
cause of all beautiful things is as of a nature endued with a certain 
quality," he clearly indicates that neither language nor knowledge 1s 
adapted to that which is first: for, as being unknown, it cannot be 
apprehended by intelligence, and as being uncircumscribed, it cannot be 
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explained by words. But whatever you say of it, you will say, as of a 
certain thing; and you will speak indeed about it, but you will not speak 
it. For speaking of the things of which it is the cause, we are unable to 
say, or to apprehend, through intelligence, what it is. 

Here, therefore, the addition of quality and the busy energy of the soul 
remove it from the goodness which is exempt from all things, by the 
redundancy of its conceptions about it. This likewise draws the soul 
down to kindred, connate, and multiform intelligibles, and prevents her 
from receiving that which is characterized by unity, and 1s occult in the 
participation of The Good. And it is not only proper that the human 
soul should be purified from things coordinate with itself in the union 
and communion with that which is first, and that for this purpose it 
should leave all the multitude of itself behind, and, exciting its own 
hyparxis, approach with closed eyes, as it is said, to the king of all 
things, and participate of his light as much as this is lawful for it to 
accomplish; but intellect also, which is prior to us, and all divine 
natures, by their highest unions, superessential torches,’ and first 
hyparxes, are united to that which is first, and always participate of its 
exuberant fullness; and this not so far as they are that which they are, 
but so far as they are exempt from things allied to themselves, and 
converge to the one principle of all. For the cause of all disseminated 
in all things impressions of his own all-perfect transcendency, and 
through these establishes all things about himself, and being exempt 
from wholes, 1s ineffably present to all things. Every thing, therefore, 
entering into the ineffable of its own nature, finds there the symbol of 
the father of all. All things too naturally venerate him, and are united 
to him, through an appropriate mystic impression, divesting themselves 
of their own nature, and hastening to become his impression alone, and 
to participate him alone, through the desire of his unknown nature, and 
of the fountain of good. Hence, when they have run upwards as far as 
to this cause, they become tranquil, and are liberated from the 
parturitions and the desire which all things naturally possess of goodness 
unknown, ineffable, imparticipable, and transcendently full. But that 
what is here said is concerning the first god, and that Plato, in these 
conceptions, leaves him uncoordinated with and exempt from the other 
causes, has been, I think, sufficiently evinced. 


t Ywepeootors xupao. Proclus thus denomuinates the superessential unions 
conformably to what is said of them by Plato in the 6th book of the Republic; for he 


there considers them as analogous to light. 
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Let us then in the next place consider each of the dogmas, and adapt 
them to our conceptions concerning cause, that from these we may 
comprehend, by a reasoning process, the scope of the whole of Plato’s 
theology. Let then one truth concerning the first principle be especially 
that which celebrates his ineffable, simple, and all-transcending nature; 
which establishes all things about him, but does not assert that he 
generates or produces any thing, or that he pre-subsists as the end of 
things posterior to himself. For such a form of words neither adds any 
thing to the unknown, who is exempt from all things, nor multiplies 
him who 1s established above all union, nor refers the habitude and 
communion of things secondary to him who 1s perfectly imparticipable. 
Nor in short does it announce that it teaches any thing about him, or 
concerning his nature, but about the second and third natures which 
subsist after him. 

Such then being this indication of the first god, and such the manner 
in which it venerates the ineffable, the second to this 1s that which 
converts all the desires of things to him, and celebrates him as the object 
of desire to and common end of all things, according to one cause which 
precedes all other causes. For the last of things subsists only for the 
sake of something else, but the first is that only for the sake of which 
all other things subsist: and all the natures that subsist between 
participate of these two idioms. Hence they genuinely adhere to the 
natures which surpass them, as objects of desire, but impart the 
perfection of desires to subordinate beings. 

The third speculation of the principle of things is far inferior to the 
preceding, considering him as giving subsistence to all beautiful things. 
For to celebrate him as the supplier of good, and as end preceding the 
two orders of things, is not very remote from the narration which says, 
that all causes are posterior to him, and derive their subsistence from 
him, as well those which are paternal, and the sources of good, as those 
that are the suppliers of prolific powers. But to ascribe to him a 
producing and generative cause, is still more remote from the all-perfect 
union of the first. For as it cannot be known or discussed by language, | 
by secondary natures, it must not be said that it is the cause, or that it 
is generative of beings, but we should celebrate in silence this ineffable 
nature, and this perfectly causeless cause which is prior to all causes. If, 
however, as we endeavour to ascribe to him The Good and The One, we 
in like manner attribute to him cause, and that which ts final or paternal, 
we must pardon the parturition of the soul about this ineffable principle, 
aspiring to perceive him with the eye of intellect, and to speak about 


him; but, at the same time, the exempt transcendency of The One which 
is immense must be considered as surpassing an indication of this kind. 

From these things, therefore, we may receive the sacred conceptions 
of Plato, and an order adapted to things themselves. And we may say 
that the first part of this sentence sufficiently indicates the simplicity, 
transcendency, and in short the uncoordination with all things of the 
king of all. For the assertion that all things subsist about him, unfolds 
the hyparxis of things second, but leaves that which is beyond all things 
without any connexion with things posterior to it. But the second part 
celebrates the king of all things as prearranged in the order of end. For 
that which is the highest of all causes, is immediately conjoined with 
that which is prior to cause; but of this kind is the final cause, and that 
for the sake of which all things subsist. This, therefore, is posterior to 
the other, and is woven together with the order of things, and the 
progression of the Platonic doctrine. 

Again, the third part asserts him to be productive of all beautiful 
things, and thus adds to him a species of cause inferior to the final. 
Whence also Plotinus, I think, does not hesitate to call the first god the 
fountain of the beautiful. It is necessary therefore to attribute that 
which is best to the best of all things, that he may be the cause of all, 
and in reality prior to cause. But this is The Good. This too, which is 
an admirable circumstance, may be seen in the words of Plato, that the 
first of these three divine dogmas, neither presumes to say any thing 
about The Good, and this ineffable nature, nor does it permit us to refer 
any species of cause to it. But the second dogma leaves indeed The Good 
ineffable, as it is fit it should, but, from the habitude of things posterior 
to it, enables us to collect the final cause: for it does not refuse to call 
it that for the sake of which all things subsist. But when it asserts that 
all things are for the sake of The Good, it excites in us the conception of 
the communion and coordination of that which 1s the object of desire 
with the desiring natures. And the third dogma evinces that The Good 
is the cause of all beautiful things. But this is to say something 
concerning it, and to add to the simplicity of the first cause, and not to 
abide in the conception of the end, but to conjoin with it the producing 
principle of things second. And it appears to me that Plato here 
indicates the natures which are proximately unfolded into light after the 
first. For it is not possible to say any thing concerning it except at one 
time being impelled to this from all things, and at another from the best 
of things: for it is the cause of hyparxis to all things, is first participated 
by the best of things, and unfolds its own separate union through the 
idiom of these. 
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We ascribe to it therefore The One and The Good, from the donation 
from it which pervades to all things. For of those things of which all 
participate, we say there is no other cause than that which is established 
prior to all these. But the about which (ro rept o), the through which (To 
dt ov), the from which (To ad’ ov), particularly subsist in the intelligible 
gods: and from these they are ascribed to the first god. For whence can 
we suppose the unical gods derive their idioms, except from that which 
is prior to them? ‘To this summit of intelligibles therefore, the term 
about is adapted, because all the divine orders occultly proceed about this 
summit which is arranged prior to them. But the term through which 
pertains to the middle order of intelligibles: for all things subsist for the 
sake of eternity and an hyparxis perfectly entire. And the term from 
which is adapted to the extremity of intelligibles: for this first produces 
all things, and adorns them uniformly. 


EPISTLE IM 


PLATO to DIONYSIUS - Health 


You inquire, by your letter, whether it is better in salutations to use 
the word health, or rather to write, as I am accustomed to do in letters 
to my friends, prosperity For you, as those who were then present 
relate, flattering the god who is worshipped at Delphi, call him by this 
very appellation. And as they say, you write hail, and yet preserve the 
voluptuous life of a tyrant. But I address neither man nor divinity with 
this salutation. Not divinity, because in so doing I should place him in 
an order contrary to his nature; as he is far removed from pleasure and 
pain. Nor man, because pleasure often produces detriment and pain, 
and generates in the soul, indocility, oblivion, stupidity, and insolence. 
And thus much respecting salutation, which, after you have read, you 
may take as you please. 

But not a few report, that you said to certain ambassadors who were 
with you, that you intended to reestablish the Grecian cities in Sicily, 
to rectify the government of the Syracusians, and give them a kingdom 
instead of a tyranny. You assert, however, that though you very much 
desired, yet being impeded by me, you had not then an opportunity to 
put these intentions in execution; that I now teach Dion to do the very 
same things himself; and that, according to your conceptions of things, 
we shall subvert your government. You indeed know whether you 
derive any advantage from such assertions; but you certainly injure me 
by speaking contrary to the truth: for I am become sufficiently odious 
both to the mercenary soldiers and the Syracusian vulgar, through 
Philistides and many others, on account of my residence in the 
acropolis. For then those that dwelt out of the tower blamed me as the 
author of every crime, and asserted that you did every thing through my 
persuasions. However, you most clearly know, that of my own accord 
I meddled very little with politics, and that this was only at first, when 
I thought I might in some degree be beneficial, while with a sufficient 
degree of earnestness I was composing my books of Laws; to which you, 
or some other person, have made additions contrary to my intention. 
For I hear that, afterwards, some of you acted in a fraudulent manner 
with respect to these writings: and these things indeed are manifest to 
those that are able to distinguish the nature of my disposition. But, as 
I just now said, I do not stand in need of calumny from the Syracusians, 
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and certain others whom you may have persuaded by these assertions; 
but Iam much more in want of an apology against the former calumny, 
than that which has now arisen after it, as being greater and more 
vehement. 

Against these two calumnies, therefore, it is necessary I should make 
a two-fold apology. In the first place asserting, that I very properly 
avoided engaging with you in political affairs: and in the second place, 
that my advice was not that which you say it was, and that I did not 
impede you, when you designed to reestablish the Grecian cities. Hear 
then, in the first place, the particulars of my first apology. I came to 
Syracuse, in consequence of being called by you and Dion, who was 
already approved of by me, and who had formerly been my guest. He 
likewise had arrived at that period of life which we call a middle age, 
and in which those that are endued with the smallest degree of intellect, 
will apply themselves to such affairs as were then the subject of your 
deliberations. But you were very young, and very ignorant of those 
particulars in which you ought to have been skilled; and you were 
likewise perfectly unknown to me. After this, some man, or god, or a 
certain fortune in conjunction with you, expelled Dion, and you were 
left alone. Do you think therefore, that at that time I had any 
communion with you in political affairs; perceiving as I did, that a 
prudent counsellor was banished by you, and that an imprudent person 
was left, with a multitude of base men; so that he did not govern in 
reality, but while he thought he had dominion, he was governed by men 
of this description? In these circumstances, what ought I to have done? 
Does it not necessarily follow, that I ought to have done what I did do? 
I mean, to bid farewell to politics, in order to avoid the calumnies of the 
malevolent, and to endeavour that you and Dion, who were far 
separated from, and discordant with each other, might become in the 
highest degree mutual friends. You are my witness, that I never at any 
time remitted my endeavours to accomplish this. At the same time, we 
could scarcely agree that I should return home, and that when the war 
was finished, in which you were then engaged, I and Dion should come 
to Syracuse; and that you would call us. These were the transactions — 
which happened when I first came among the Syracusians, and on my 
returning home with safety. 

After this, peace being made, you called me, not, however, according 
to the agreement, but you wrote to me that I should come alone, and 
that you would send for Dion afterwards. On this account I did not 
come, which displeased Dion, who thought it would be better to comply 
with your request. On the following year a three-banked galley and 
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letters came from you, and in these epistles you say;, that if I will come, 
the affairs of Dion shall be settled according to my mind; but that if I 
did not come, the very contrary should take place. I am ashamed to say 
how many letters then came, both from you, and others through you, 
from Italy and Sicily, to me, and to such as were my kindred and 
familiars; all of them exhorting and requesting me to comply by all 
means with your entreaties. It appeared, therefore, to all these, 
beginning from Dion, that I ought to set sail, and not behave 
effeminately, though I excused myself on account of my age, and 
mentioned my doubts that you would not be sufficient to resist my 
calumniators, and those who wished to sow dissension between us. For 
I then saw, and now see, with respect to the great and surpassing 
possessions both of private persons and monarchs, that in proportion to 
their magnitude, they nourish calumniators, and those that devise 
noxious pleasures; a greater evil than which neither wealth, nor the 
power of any other prerogative can produce. However, bidding farewell 
to all these considerations, I determined to come, that my friends might 
not accuse me of ruining, through my negligence, the affairs of Dion, 
when they might have been safe. 

You well know all that happened on my arrival. For I indeed 
thought, according to the compact made by you in your letters, that you 
would in the first place recall Dion, and restore him to his former 
familiarity with you. If, as I persuaded you, you had done so at that 
time, perhaps, as my opinion prophesies, things would have been better 
for you, and the Syracusians, and the other Greeks. Afterwards, I 
thought that the property of Dion ought to be restored, and that it 
ought not to be given to those among whom you thought proper it 
should be divided. Besides this, I thought that the usual sum of money 
should be sent to him every year, and that it ought rather to be 
increased than diminished on account of my being present. But as none 
of these things took place, I determined to depart. After this, however, 
you persuaded me to stay for a year, affirming that you would restore 
all the property of Dion, so that one half would be sent to Corinth, and 
that the other half should be left for his son. I could relate many other 
things which you promised to do, but have not performed; but I omit 
them, on account of their multitude: for as you sold all the possessions 
of Dion without his consent, though you affirmed you would not unless 
he consented to it, you have placed a most glorious colophon, O 
wonderful man, on all your promises. For you devised a thing neither 
beautiful nor elegant, nor just, nor advantageous; I mean, you attempted 
to frighten me, as being ignorant of the transactions at that time, that 
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I might cease entreating you to send money to Dion. For when you 
banished Heraclides, which did not appear just either to the Syracusians, 
or to me, and I, together with Theodotus and Euribius, requested you 
to pardon him, making use of this as a sufficient pretext, you said that 
it had been for some time past evident to you, that I was not at all 
concerned about you, but only for Dion, and his friends and kindred. 
And now, as Theodotes and Heraclides are calumniated as being the 
familiars of Dion, you assert that I endeavour, by every possible device, 
that they may not suffer punishment. And thus much for the political 
transactions of you and me. And if you have seen any thing else 
discordant in me with respect to you, think it is reasonable that all this 
should have happened, and do not wonder that it has: for I should 
deservedly appear to be depraved to a man endued with any portion of 
intellect, if, persuaded by the magnitude of your authority, I should 
betray my ancient friend and guest when acting evilly through you, and 
yet, as I may say, being in no respect a worse character than you are; 
and if I should prefer you though acting unjustly, and should do every 
thing which you enjoin for the sake of accumulating wealth. For if 
there had been any change in my conduct, no other cause than this 
would have been assigned of such mutation. And thus much for this; 
you being the occasion of the deceitful friendship and disagreement 
between you and me. 

But my discourse now nearly brings me in connection to the second 
part of my apology. Attend therefore diligently, and consider whether 
I appear to you to assert that which is false, and not the truth: for I say, 
that when Archidemus and Aristocritus were with you in the garden, 
about twenty days before I returned home from Syracuse, you 
reproached me with the very same thing as at present; I mean, that I was 
more concerned for Heraclides, and every other person, than for you. 
You likewise interrogated me before them, whether I remembered, on 
my first coming to Syracuse, that I advised you to reestablish the 
Grecian cities. But I acknowledged that I did remember: and, even now, 
it appears to me that it were best to do so. I must likewise relate, O 
Dionysius, what was said after this: for I asked you, whether I should 
advise you to do this alone, or something else besides this. But you 
answered me in an angry and insolent manner; and on this account the 
injurious reply which you then made me is now become a true vision 
instead of a dream. But you asked me, in a very undisguised manner, 
and laughing at the same time if I remember, whether I exhorted you as 
one properly instructed to do all these things or not. I replied, that you 
very properly reminded me. You then asked me whether I exhorted 


you as one learned in geometry, or how? But after this I did not say 
what I might have said, fearing lest, for the sake of a trifling word, the 
navigation which I expected should be contracted, instead of being 
ample. That, therefore, for the sake of which all this has been said by 
me, is as follows: I am unwilling to be calumniated by you, as having 
hindered you from reestablishing the Grecian cities, which were 
subverted by the Barbarians, and assisting the Syracusians, by giving 
them a kingdom instead of a tyranny. For you cannot falsely assert any 
thing of me, which less becomes me than this. 

Indeed, if there appeared to be any sufficient judgment of this affair, 
I could adduce other arguments, still clearer than these, to prove that I 
exhorted you to do these things, but that you were unwilling to do 
them: for it is by no means difficult to show, in a perspicuous manner, 
that by thus acting you would have done the best for yourself, the 
Syracusians, and all Sicily. If, therefore, you deny that you said these 
things, when at the same time you did say them, this is sufficient to 
condemn you. But if you acknowledge that you did, think after this, 
that Stesichorus was a wise man, and imitating his recantation,’ betake 
yourself from a false assertion to one that is true. 


t See the Phedrus of Plato (243a], where the circumstance here alluded to is cited 
at length. [Also note 7 to that dialogue, p. 400, TTS vol. XI] 
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EPISTLE IV 


PLATO to DION of SYRACUSE - Prosperity 


I think that my alacrity with respect to casual actions is apparent at all 
times, and that I very seriously apply myself to accomplish them, not 
more for the sake of anything else, than emulation in things beautiful. 
For I consider it as just, that those who are in reality worthy men, and 
who act in this manner, should obtain that renown which is their due. 
At present, therefore, through the favour of divinity, things subsist in 
a proper manner: but with respect to future events there is the greatest 
contest. For to excel in fortitude, swiftness, and strength, may appear 
a thing possible to be accomplished by others; but to excel in truth, 
justice, magnificence, and graceful conduct respecting all these, pertains 
to those, beyond all others, who aspire after the honour attendant on 
such things as these. Now, therefore, what I say is manifest. But at the 
same time, we ought to remind ourselves, that it is proper, as you well 
know, that we should differ more from other men than other men from 
boys. Hence it is evident that we ought to become such characters as 
we assert ourselves to be; especially since, through the favour of divinity, 
we may say that this will be easy for us to accomplish: for others, in 
order to effect this, must necessarily wander through many places. But 
the state of your affairs is such, that this must be accomplished by you 
in one particular part of the earth; and in this part the eyes of all men 
are especially turned towards you. As you are therefore beheld by all 
men, prepare yourself to exhibit to the world a specimen of the ancient 
Lycurgus and Cyrus, or any other, who appears to have surpassed in the 
moral and political virtues; especially since many, and indeed nearly all, 
men say, there is great reason to expect that, when Dionysius is taken 
away, things will be in a ruinous state, through the emulation of you, 
Heraclides, Theodotus, and other illustrious persons. 

If, therefore, this should happen to be the case, which we must hope 
will not, do you apply a remedy, that affairs may be brought to the best 
condition. It will perhaps seem to you ridiculous that I should mention 
these things, because you are not ignorant of them: but I see that in the 
theatres the combatants are incited by boys, and not by their friends, 
though it might be supposed that these would be induced earnestly to 
exhort them, through benevolence. Now therefore do you begin the 
contest, and inform me by a letter if you require my assistance. Affairs 


here are just as when you were with us. Inform me, likewise, what you 
have done, or what you are now doing: for though we hear many 
things, we know nothing; and now letters from Theodotus and 
Heraclides are come to Lacedemon and Ægina. But we, as I have said, 
though we hear many things about these particulars, yet we know 
nothing with certainty. Think likewise, that you appear to certain 
persons to be less affable than is proper. Do not therefore forget, that 
the power of acting arises from pleasing mankind, but that moroseness 
occasions a desertion of associates. May prosperity attend you. 
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EPISTLE V 


DION to PERDICCAS 


I have persuaded Euphrzus, as you request me in your letter, to pay 
constant attention to your affairs. But it is just, hospitable, and holy, 
that I should both advise you respecting other things, and how you 
ought to use Euphrzus. I ought, however, mostly to advise you in that 
of which you are now indigent through your age, and the scarcity of 
youthful monitors. For there is a particular sound from the several 
polities, just as if it were emitted from certain animals, one from a 
democracy, another from an oligarchy, and another again from a 
monarchy. Many assert that they understand these voices, but, except 
a few, they are very far from understanding them. Whichever of these 
polities therefore emits a proper sound, both towards the gods, and 
towards men, and produces actions correspondent to its sound, that 
polity always flourishes and is preserved. But when it imitates another 
sound, it is corrupted. For this Euphrzus will be useful to you in no 
small degree, though he will likewise possess fortitude in other things, 
for I hope that he will discover the reasons of a monarchy, not less than 
your associates. If you employ him therefore for this purpose, you will 
both derive advantage to yourself, and greatly benefit him. 

But if any one, hearing these things, should say, Plato professed to 
know what is advantageous to a democracy, but though he had an 
opportunity, in his own city, of speaking to the people, and giving them 
the best advice, yet he never was known to rise and address them; to 
this 1t may be answered, that Plato came late to his country, and that he 
became acquainted with the people when they were advanced in years, 
and after they had been accustomed by those prior to him to do many 
things contrary to his advice: for he would most willingly have 
consulted for its good, as for that of his father, if he had not thought he 
should have exposed himself to needless danger. But I think that the — 
same thing will take place with respect to his advice to me: for if we 
should appear to be incurable, he will bid a long farewell to us, and will 
abstain from advising either me or mine. May you be prosperous. 


EPISTLE VI 


PLATO to HERMIAS, ERASTUS, and CORISCUS - Prosperity 


It appears to me, that some one of the gods has benevolently and 
abundantly procured for you good fortune, if you only receive it in a 
becoming manner: for you dwell near to, and are able to benefit each 
other in the greatest degree. And to Hermias I say, that neither a 
multitude of horses, nor any other warlike apparatus, nor even an 
abundance of gold, possesses greater power, than friends that are stable, 
and endued with sound manners. But to Erastus and Coriscus I say, 
though I am an old man, that besides this beautiful wisdom of ideas, that 
wisdom is requisite which possesses a guardian and defensive power 
against the base and unjust: for they are unskilled in fraud, through 
living for a long time with us, who are orderly, and not vicious men. 
On this account I have said, that they stand in need of these two kinds 
of wisdom, lest they should be compelled to neglect true wisdom, and 
should pay more attention than is proper to human and necessary 
wisdom. But Hermias appears to me to have received this power from 
a nature which is not yet connate, and from art through experience. 
What then do I say? To you, Hermias, I, as being more skilled in the 
manners and disposition of Erastus and Coriscus than you are, assert, 
indicate, and testify, that you will not easily find men whose manners 
deserve greater confidence than these your neighbours. I advise you, 
therefore, to cultivate an acquaintance with these men as much as 
possible. And again, I advise you, Erastus and Coriscus, to cultivate in 
return an acquaintance with Hermias, and endeavour, by mutual offices 
of kindness, to be united in the bonds of friendship. 

But if any one of you shall appear to dissolve this union (for human 
affairs are not altogether stable), send hither to me and mine an epistle 
containing an accusation of the delinquent. For I think that the reasons 
which our answer to this letter will contain, unless there has been some 
great cause for this dissolution, will again bind you in your former 
friendship and union, more than any incantation. Indeed, if all we and 
you philosophize as much as we are able, and as far as is permitted to 
each of us, the things which have now been oracularly delivered will 
possess their proper authority. But if we do not act in this manner, | 
will not relate the consequences: for I predict a good omen to you, and 
I say, that if divinity pleases, you will perform all these good actions. 
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But it is requisite that this Epistle should be read by you three together; 
or at least by two of you in common, as often as possible; and that you 
should use it by compact, and an established law; at the same time 
taking an oath, with an earnestness by no means inelegant, and with 
discipline, the sister of this earnestness, and swearing by that god, who 
is the leader’ of all things present and future, and by the father and lord 
of this leader and cause: whom, if we truly philosophize, we shall all 
clearly know, in as great a degree as is possible to happy men. 


' By that god who is the leader of all things, Plato means Jupiter the artificer of the 
universe; and by the father and lord of this leader, the ineffable principle of things. 
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EPISTLE VII 


PLATO to the Kindred and Associates of DION - Prosperity 


You write to me, that it is requisite to think that your sentiments 
about politics are the same as those of Dion; and that I should be 
exhorted to join with you as much as possible, both in word and deed. 
Indeed, if you have the same opinion and desire with him, I shall 
certainly join with you; but if you have not, it will be requisite to 
deliberate frequently on the subject. But his thoughts and desire were 
not such as you conjecture. I, however, as knowing them, can clearly 
relate what they were. 

When I first came to Syracuse, I was nearly forty years old, and the 
age of Dion was then the same as that of Hipparinus is at present. He 
has likewise always persevered in the opinion which he then entertained; 
I mean, that the Syracusians ought to be free, and that they should be 
governed by the best laws. So that it is by no means wonderful, if some 
god has caused Dion to accord with him in opinion respecting a polity. 
But the manner in which this was effected, is a thing which deserves to 
be heard both by young and old. I will, however, endeavour to relate 
the affair to you from the beginning: for at present it will be opportune. 

When I was a young man I was affected in the same manner as the 
many. For I determined, as soon as I became my own master, to betake 
myself immediately to the common affairs of the city. In the mean 
time, the following political circumstances happened to me: The polity 
which existed at that time being reviled by many, a change took place. 
Then one and fifty men being chosen as governors, eleven of them 
presided in the city, and ten in the Piræus; and each of these directed the 
affairs in the city. But the remaining thirty were invested with supreme 
authority. Some of these being my familiars, were well known to me, 
and immediately called on me to attend to politics, as a thing proper for 
me to study. But the manner in which I was affected was not at all 
wonderful, on account of my youth: for I thought that they ought to 
govern the city so as to bring it from an unjust life to just manners. 
And in consequence of this, I very diligently attended to their conduct. 
But I perceived that these men, in a short time, evinced that the former 
polity was golden in comparison with theirs: for, besides acting unjustly 
in other respects, they sent Socrates, who was my friend, and older than 
I am, and who, I am not ashamed to say, was the most just of any one 
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then existing; they sent him, I say, together with certain others, in order 
to bring back one of the citizens by force, that he might be punished 
with death. They likewise endeavoured to make Socrates join with 
them in the management of affairs, whether he was willing or not. He 
refused however to comply, and determined to expose himself to every 
danger, rather than be a partaker of their impious deeds. All which 
when I perceived, together with other similar particulars of no small 
importance, I was indignant, and withdrew myself from the evil men of 
that time. 

Not long after this, the thirty tyrants were cut off, and the whole of 
the then existing polity was subverted. Again, therefore, I was incited, 
though in a more moderate degree, to engage in common and political 
affairs. But many circumstances then took place, at which any one 
might be indignant, owing to the disordered state of affairs at that time. 
Nor was it wonderful, that in such mutations certain enemies should be 
punished in a more severe manner, although those that returned were 
very equitable. However, through a certain fortune, it happened, that 
our associate Socrates was brought into a court of justice, and was 
accused of the greatest impiety, and which pertained to Socrates the least 
of all men. For some led him along as an impious person, but others 
gave sentence against him, and condemned /im to death, who at that 
very time was unwilling to partake of the unholy deed respecting the 
removal of one of his exiled friends. On perceiving these things 
therefore, together with the men who had the management of political 
affairs, and their laws and manners, the more I considered them as I 
advanced in years, by so much the more difficult did the right 
administration of political concerns appear to me: for this cannot be 
accomplished without friends and faithful associates. But at that time, it 
was not easy to find these: for our city was then no longer governed 
according to our fathers’ manners and pursuits; and it was not possible 
to obey such as were new, with any degree of ease, in consequence of 
the written laws and the manners being corrupted. 

This likewise was wonderful in the affair, that I, who at first was 
ardently desirous of engaging in political concerns, when I beheld the — 
disordered state of things, was at length giddy with the view. However, 
I did not withdraw my attention from them, but determined to see 
whether something better might not take place respecting these very 
things, and the whole polity, and always to wait a fit opportunity of 
acting. At last I perceived that all the cities existing at present were 
badly governed. For as to what relates to laws, they are nearly in an 
incurable state, without the assistance of some wonderful apparatus in 
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conjunction with fortune. I am therefore compelled to say, praising 
genuine philosophy, that through this we are enabled to perceive such 
political concerns as are just, and all the affairs of private individuals. 
Hence, the human race will not be liberated from evils, till either the genus 
of those that philosophize with rectitude and truth obtains the government 
of political affairs, or those that govern in cities, from a certain divine 
allotment, truly philosophize. With this conception, I first came to Italy 
and Sicily. But on my arriving thither, I was by no means pleased with 
the life which is called happy; a life full of the Italian and Syracusian 
tables, and which consists in repletion twice a day, in never lying alone 
by night, and such other particulars as follow a life of this kind: for 
from these manners, no man under the heavens would ever become 
wise, if he is nourished in them from his youth, however admirable his 
natural disposition may be: nor will such a one ever become temperate. 
And the same thing may be said respecting the other virtues. But no 
city can acquiesce in its laws, while the citizens are of opinion, that it 
is proper to consume all their possessions in superfluous cost; and that, 
neglecting every thing else, they should give themselves up to feasting 
and venereal delight. For it is necessary that such cities as these should 
never cease changing into tyrannies, oligarchies, and democracies, and 
that the powerful among them should not even endure the name of a 
just and equitable polity. With these, and the above-mentioned 
conceptions, I came to Syracuse: perhaps through the interference of 
fortune. It appeared indeed, that the administration of the present 
affairs respecting Dion and the Syracusians, was devised by some one of 
the natures more excellent’ than mankind. And I am afraid, that you, on 
consulting me a second time, will be less persuaded by me than before. 
However, I affirm that the beginning of all the transactions was my 
journey to Sicily. For I associated with Dion who was then a young 
man; and in my discourse, explained to him, and advised him to do, 
such things as appeared to me to be best for mankind; not knowing that 
certain persons were then secretly contriving a dissolution of the 
tyranny. For Dion being very docile, both with respect to other things, 
and what was then said by me, he so acutely apprehended, and readily 
embraced my doctrines, that he surpassed all the young men with whom 
I was ever acquainted. He was likewise determined to pass the 
remainder of his life in a manner superior to many of the Italians and 
Sicilians, viz. in pursuing virtue, rather than pleasure and luxury. Hence 


t Viz. by some one of those who are essentially demons or heroes. 
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he was hated by those, who lived conformably to tyrannic institutes, 
even till the death of Dionysius. 

After this he perceived that the very same conception, which he had 
framed through the assistance of right reason, did not subsist in him 
alone, but in certain other persons, though they were not numerous, 
among whom he thought was Dionysius the younger. He likewise 
hoped that if this were the case, both his own life, and that of the other 
Syracusians, would be transcendently more blessed. On this account he 
thought that I ought by all means to come with the utmost celerity to 
Syracuse, that I might assist them in their undertakings; remembering 
how easily, by my conversation, he was inflamed with the desire of 
leading the most beautiful and best life. If he could but enkindle this 
desire in Dionysius, as he was attempting to do, he was in hopes that a 
happy and true life, without slaughter and death, and the evils which 
exist at present, would flourish through every part of Syracuse. 

Dion rightly conceiving that this would be the case, persuaded 
Dionysius to send for me, and himself requested that I would by all 
means come with the utmost celerity, before certain other persons, 
associating with Dionysius, turned him to a life different from that 
which is best. But it is necessary to relate more fully what he said. 
Why, says he, should we expect a fitter opportunity than that which 
now presents itself to us through a certain divine fortune? He likewise 
mentioned the empire of Italy and Sicily, the power of Dionysius in this 
empire, and his vehement desire after philosophy and erudition. He 
informed me how much inclined his own kindred and familiars were to 
the doctrines and mode of life which I inculcated, and that he himself 
was most sufficient to incite Dionysius to embrace them. He added, 
that in consequence of this, if at any time, there was now every reason 
to hope that these persons would become philosophers and rulers of 
mighty cities. With these therefore, and many other such reasons, did 
he urge me to comply with his request. But I was fearful of the event; 
as the desires of young men are hasty, and are often borne along in a 
direction contrary to themselves. 

However, I knew that the disposition of Dion was naturally grave, and 
that his age was sufficiently mature. Hence, while I was considering and 
doubting whether I should go and comply with his request, or not, it at 
the same time occurred to me that I ought to go; and that if ever any 
one thought of attempting to give perfection to laws and a polity, now 
was the time to make the attempt. For I considered, that if I could only 
persuade one person, I should sufficiently produce every good. With 
this conception and this confidence, and not from the motives which 
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some have thought, I left my home; feeling at the same time in myself 
the greatest shame lest I should ever appear to myself to be nothing 
more than a man of words, and should never voluntarily accomplish any 
thing in deeds. I was likewise fearful, lest the hospitality and friendship 
of Dion should be exposed to no small dangers; who, if he should fall 
into any calamity, or be banished by Dionysius, and his other enemies, 
would fly to us, and thus address us: "I come to you, O Plato, an exile, 
but am neither indigent of horses nor soldiers to oppose my enemies, 


but I am in want of words and persuasion, by which I know you are 
especially able to convert young men to probity and justice, and unite 
them in friendship and fellowship with each other; through a defect of 
which on your part I have now left Syracuse, and have betaken myself 
hither. As to what relates to myself indeed, this will bring you less 
disgrace: but as to philosophy, which you always praise, and which you 
say is dishonoured by other men, is it not now betrayed by you 
together with me? If, indeed, we had been inhabitants of Megara, you 
would have come to my assistance when I had called you, or I should 
have considered you as the most depraved of all men. But now, 
excusing yourself through the length of the journey, and the magnitude 


of the voyage and the labour, you think you shall avoid infamy, though 
this is far from being the case." 


If Dion had thus addressed me, I should certainly have been at a loss 
for a becoming answer. I, therefore, came to Syracuse, with reason and 


justice, leaving my own pursuits, which were not unbecoming, under a 
tyranny, which was neither adapted to my discourses nor myself. But 
when I came thither I liberated myself, and thus preserved the allotment 
of hospitable Jupiter, and of a philosopher, unblameable. This allotment 
indeed would have been disgraceful, if, being in any respect effeminate 
and timid, I had been a partaker of vicious shame. On my arrival then 
(for there 1s no occasion to be prolix) I found all things about Dionysius 
full of sedition, and calumnies respecting the tyranny of Dion. I 
defended Dion, therefore, to the utmost of my power, but I was able to 
effect but little. For, on the fourth month nearly after my arrival, 
Dionysius accused Dion of endeavouring to obtain the tyranny by 
stratagem, and disgracefully sent him into exile in a small ship. After 
this all of us that were the friends of Dion were fearful lest Dionysius 


should accuse and punish any one of us as cooperating with Dion in his 
stratagem. It was likewise reported in Syracuse, that I was put to death 
by Dionysius, as being the cause of every thing that then happened. But 
he perceiving that we were all thus affected, and dreading lest something 
of greater consequence should arise from our fear, received all of us 
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benevolently, consoled me, desired me to confide in him, and requested 
that I would by all means stay; as he would derive no advantage from 
my flight, but from my continuing at Syracuse. On this account, he 
pretended to request me very much to stay. However, we know that 
the requests of tyrants are mingled with necessity. 

Contriving, therefore, to prevent my departure, he obliged me to 
reside in the acropolis, whence no sailor could lead me away, not 
because he would be hindered by Dionysius, but because he could not 
accomplish this without his orders. Nor was there any merchant, or 
provincial magistrate, who, on seeing me leaving the country, would not 
immediately have brought me back again to Dionysius; especially since 
the report at that time was contrary to that which was circulated before; 
for now it was said that Dionysius again received Plato with wonderful 
kindness. And indeed this was the case: for it is necessary to speak the 
truth. He behaved therefore to me with increasing kindness every day, 
and was delighted with my manners and habits. But he wished me to 
praise him more, and to consider him as my friend in a far greater 
degree than Dion: and this he strove to accomplish in a wonderful 
manner. However, he neglected the most beautiful means of effecting 
his purpose, if it could have been effected, I mean associating and 
becoming familiar with me, by hearing and learning discourses on 
philosophy. But this he was fearful of doing, lest, as was asserted by my 
calumniators, he should be impeded in his designs, and Dion should 
have the entire management of affairs. However, I endured every thing, 
persevering in the opinion which I entertained when I first came to 
Syracuse, and trying if by any possible means Dionysius could be 
brought to a desire of a philosophic life. But he rendered my 
endeavours ineffectual by his opposition. And such are the particulars 
of my first voyage to Sicily. 

However, in consequence of the earnest solicitations of Dionysius, | 
made a second voyage to Sicily. But on what account I came thither, 
and what I did there, I may reasonably and justly relate to you, when 
I advise you how it is proper to act in the present state of affairs. I say — 
I may relate this to you, for the sake of those who ask why I came a 
second time to Sicily. I speak in this manner, that superfluous things 
may not be preferred by me to such as are important. 

I think, indeed, that he who gives his advice to a sick man, and one 
who uses bad diet, should persuade him in the first place to change his 
mode of living; and if the diseased person is willing to comply with him 
in this, that he should then persuade him to other things; but if he is 
unwilling to comply, then I should think that his adviser, if he abandons 


him, acts like a man and a physician, but if he still continues with him, 
that he acts like one effeminate and destitute of art. I assert the same 
thing likewise of a city, whether it has one governor, or many. For if 
the polity proceeds in a right way, it is the province of a man, endued 
with intellect, to give it-useful advice; but if the very contrary of this 
happens to be the case, and the people do not by any means wish to 
tread in the vestiges of an upright polity, but proclaim to their adviser 
that he must relinquish his concern about the polity, and not disturb it, 
for if he does he shall suffer death: and at the same time exhort him to 
be subservient to their wills and desires, and thus advise them how they 
may always procure pleasures with celerity and ease; when this is the 
case, I should consider him who endures to give such advice, as 
effeminate, but him who does not endure it, as a man. 

In consequence of this conception, when any one consults me about 
one of the greatest concerns of his life, such as about the acquisition of 
riches, or the attention pertaining to the body or soul, if he appears to 
me to live daily in an orderly manner, or 1s willing to be persuaded 
when I give him my advice, then I readily join with him in consultation, 
nor do I desist till the affair is brought to a conclusion. But if either he 
does not at all consult me, or, if he does, obviously neglects to follow 
my advice, in this case I should not of my own accord give advice to 
such a one, nor would I be compelled to give it, even if he were my son. 
But I would voluntarily give advice to a slave, and, if he were unwilling, 
force him to follow it. I should not however think it holy to force my 
father, unless he was void of understanding through disease. 

Again, 1f those that consult me live according to an established mode 
which is pleasing to themselves, but not to me, I would not hate them, 
because I had admonished them in vain, nor yet flattering be subservient 
to them, and afford them those means of gratifying their desires, which, 
if I were to embrace, I should not wish to live. With the same 
conceptions respecting his country, a prudent man ought to live, 
exposing its errors, if it appears to him not to be well governed, when 
this can be done, without speaking in vain, or losing his life. But he 
should never by violence effect a change in the government of his 
country, when it cannot be brought to the best condition, without the 
expulsion and slaughter of the citizens, but in this case, leading a quiet 
life, he should pray for the good both of himself and the city. 

In the very same manner I advise you to act. And I advised Dionysius 
to live daily in such a manner with Dion, that he might both have the 
mastery over himself, and acquire faithful friends and associates, that the 
same thing might not befall him which happened to his father. For his 
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father having obtained the possession of and reestablished many and 
great cities in Sicily, which had been subverted by the barbarians, could 
not establish in the politics of these faithful men, neither from his own 
associates, nor from among strangers, nor from his younger brothers, 
whom he himself had educated. Nor yet could he find men worthy to 
be trusted, either among the private persons whom he had made 
governors, or the poor, whom he had made very rich. But among these 
he could not procure one faithful associate, either by persuading or 
teaching, or the benefits which he conferred. But he was seven times 
worse than Darius, who neither confiding in his brothers, nor ın those 
that were educated by him, but alone associating with himself in the 
government of his kingdom a Mede and captive eunuch, he divided 
seven parts of his dominions between them, each of which was larger 
than all Sicily, and found them to be faithful adherents, and neither 
insidious to him, nor to each other. He likewise gave an example how 
a good legislator and king ought to act. For he established laws by 
which the Persian government is preserved even at present. To which 
we may add, that the Athenians, after they had taken possession of 
many Grecian cities, which they had not founded themselves, and which 
had been subverted by the Barbarians, preserved their empire over them 
for seventy years, in consequence of procuring to themselves friends in 
each of the cities. 

But Dionysius having collected all Sicily into one city, and through his 
wisdom confiding in no one, was with difficulty saved. For he was 
destitute of friends, and men in whom he could confide, than which 
there can be no greater sign of vice, as on the contrary the possession of 
these is the greatest proof of virtue. I therefore and Dion advised 
Dionysius to procure himself friends from his associates, and such as 
were his equals in age, and who unanimously cultivated virtue, since, 
through the situation of his father’s affairs, he neither cultivated 
learning, nor had proper associates. But we particularly advised him to 
accord with himself. For we asserted that he was in a wonderful 
manner deficient in this respect, not indeed in perspicuous terms (for 
this was not safe), but in an obscure manner, contending in our 
discourse, that when this 1s the case, every man will become the saviour 
both of himself and those whom he governs; but that when he does not 
accord with himself, he will cause the very contrary of this to take 
place. If therefore, as we said, he was consistent with himself, and 
acquired prudence and temperance, and if afterwards he restored the 
desolated cities of Sicily, and bound them together with such laws and 
polities, that they might be friendly both to him and to each other, in 


resisting the incursions of the Barbarians, then he would not only 
double, but in reality multiply his paternal kingdom. For thus the 
Carthaginians would much more readily become subject to his power, 
than they were to that of Gelon; nor would he on the contrary, like his 
father, be compelled to pay a tribute to the Barbarians. 

This was the substance of what we said, and the advice which we gave 
to Dionysius, at the very time when it was reported in many places that 
we were forming stratagems against him. Indeed, the men who raised 
these reports prevailed over Dionysius, expelled Dion, and threw us into 
fear. But, in short, Dion, departing from Peloponnesus and Athens, 
admonished Dionysius in reality. When therefore Dion had liberated 
and twice restored the city to its inhabitants, the Syracusians were then 
affected in the same manner towards him, as Dionysius had been before. 
For Dionysius had endeavoured to educate Dion so as that he might 
become a king worthy of his kingdom, and be his associate through the 
whole of life. But those that calumniated Dion, reported that he 
endeavoured to gain the tyranny by stratagem, and did every thing at 
that time, that the mind of Dionysius, which was allured by discipline, 
might neglect the affairs of government, and commit them entirely to 
Dion, who, by fraudulent usurpation, would expel Dionysius from the 
empire. 

These things being then reported a second time among the Syracusians, 
vanquished by a very absurd and base victory those who were the causes 
of the victory. But ıt 1s proper that the particulars of this affair should 
be heard by you, who now call upon me to settle the present affairs. | 
therefore being an Athenian, the associate of Dion, and one who joined 
with him in opposing the tyrant, that he might make peace instead of 
war, was vanquished in opposing the calumniators. But Dionysius, by 
loading me with honours and riches, endeavoured to persuade me to stay 
with him, and to make me his friend, that I might serve as a witness 
that he had not undeservedly expelled Dion. However, he was entirely 
disappointed 1n his expectations. But Dion afterwards returning home, 
brought with him two Athenian brothers, who had not become his 
friends from philosophy, but from that casual association of most 
friends, which arises from performing the rites of hospitality, and from 
being mutually initiated in sacred mysteries. From these causes, and 
from offering to attend Dion in his return to Syracuse, he had 
contracted a friendship with them. But these men, on their coming to 
Sicily, when they understood that Dion was calumniated as 
endeavouring by stratagem to obtain the tyranny, by those very men 
whom he had liberated, not only betrayed their associate and guest, but 
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becoming as it were perpetrators of murder with their own hands, they 
assisted the murderers with arms. However, I shall neither pass by in 
silence, nor relate the particulars of this base and unholy deed: for it has 
been elegantly related by many others, and will be again in some future 
period of time. 

But I will wipe away the infamy with which the Athenians are 
branded. For I say, that be was an Athenian, who could never be 
induced either by riches or honours to betray the city. For he was not 
made a friend through illiberal benevolence, but through the 
communion of liberal discipline; in which alone, he who is endued with 
intellect ought to confide, rather than in the alliance of souls and bodies. 
These men, therefore, are not of consequence sufficient to bring disgrace 
on the city for killing Dion: for they were men of no renown. But I 
have said thus much for the sake of giving advice to the friends and 
kindred of Dion. 

I give you likewise the same advice as before, and address you in the 
same words the third time, viz. that you should neither subject Sicily, 
nor, in my opinion, any other city, to despotic men, but to the laws; for 
this 1s neither better for the governors nor the governed, nor for their 
children, nor their children’s children, but the experiment 1s perfectly 
pernicious. But little and illiberal souls delight to seize gain of this kind, 
understanding nothing of things just and good, human and divine, 
whether pertaining to the present time, or to futurity. Of the truth of 
these things, I endeavoured first to persuade Dion, and afterwards 
Dionysius, and now, in the third place, you. Be persuaded therefore by 
me, for the sake of Jupiter the third saviour. 

In the next place, look to Dionysius and Dion, the former of whom, 
not following my advice, now lives in an unbecoming manner; but the 
latter, who acted conformably to my persuasions, died beautifully. For 
he who aspires after the most excellent things, both for himself and his 
country, will endure whatever may befall him in an upright and 
beautiful manner: for no one of us is naturally immortal,’ nor if this 
should happen to be the case with any one of us, would he on that 
account become happy, as it appears he would to the multitude. For in — 
things inanimate, there is nothing either of good or ill which deserves 
to be regarded: but good or ill happens to every soul, either during its 
union with, or separation from, body. But it is always proper thus to 
believe in ancient and sacred discourses, which inform us that the soul 
is immortal, that it has judges of its conduct, and that it suffers the 
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greatest punishments when it is liberated from the body. On this 
account it is requisite to think that it is a lesser evil to suffer than to do 
the greatest injuries. This, indeed, the man who is a lover of wealth, 
and who is poor in soul does not hear, and if he did hear, he would 
deride it, in consequence of thinking that he ought impudently to seize 
on all sides, like a wild beast, whatever he can eat or drink, and 
whatever can contribute to venereal delight, which is a thing servile and 
ungrateful, and is not properly denominated pleasure. Such a one being 
blind, does not perceive that he can never satisfy insatiable desire, nor 
see what a mighty evil is unholy conduct, nor what the particulars are 
with which it is always attended in conjunction with every unjust deed. 
For he who acts unjustly, must necessarily attract to himself impiety, 
both while he rolls on the earth, and when he accomplishes under the 
earth a journey, perfectly and in every respect dishonourable and 
miserable. 

When I said these, and other things of the like kind to Dion, I 
persuaded him of their truth. But I was most justly enraged with his 
murderers, in the same manner nearly as with Dionysius: for both of 
them injured me, and all the rest, as I may say, in the highest degree. 
For they destroyed a man who was willing to use justice: but Dionysius, 
who did not by any means wish to use justice, through the whole of his 
government, obtained the greatest power. If, however, under his 
government, philosophy and power had been united in reality, they 
would have presented to all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, a true and 
sufficiently luminous opinion, that neither any city nor any man can 
ever be happy, unless they pass through life with prudence,’ and in 
subjection to justice; whether they possess these in themselves, or are 
properly educated and instructed in the manners of holy governors. 

The conduct, therefore, of Dionysius in these things was noxious: but 
other things in which I was injured are small when compared to these. 
But he who slew Dion, did not know that he had done the same thing 
as Dionysius. For I clearly know, as far as it is possible for one man to 
speak confidently of another, that if Dion had retained his government, 
he would never have changed it into any other form than that which he 
first gave to his own country, Syracuse, when he delivered it from 
slavery, caused it to assume a joyful and splendid appearance, and 
established it in liberty. After this, he would have adorned the citizens, 
by every possible contrivance, with such laws as are adapted to them, 
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and are the most excellent. And besides these things, he would have 
diligently endeavoured to make all Sicily inhabited, and free from the 
Barbarians, by expelling some and subjecting others, more easily than 
this was done by Hiero. But if these things had taken place, through a 
man just, brave, temperate, and who was a philosopher, the same 
opinion of virtue would have been produced among the multitude, as 
would have flourished among all men, if Dionysius had followed my 
advice. But now either some demon, or some pernicious character, 
replete with iniquity and impiety, and, what is of the greatest 
consequence, with the audacity of ignorance, in which all evils are 
rooted, and from which they germinate and afterwards produce the most 
bitter fruit, - this dæmon, or this dire person, has a second time 
subverted and destroyed every thing. However, for the sake of augury, 
we now ominate good things the third time. 

I advise therefore you, my friends, to imitate Dion, and acquire that 
patriotic benevolence which he possessed, and that temperate mode of 
living which he adopted. But you have clearly heard from me, what are 
the auspices by which you should endeavour to accomplish his wish: and 
if there is any one among you, who is unable to live in a Doric manner, 
according to paternal institutes, but follows the Sicilian mode of living, 
and that which was adopted by the murderers of Dion, neither call on 
him to join with you, nor believe that he will ever be sincere and 
faithful in any undertaking. But you should exhort the rest to 
reestablish the whole of Sicily, and introduce both in Sicily and all 
Peloponnesus equitable laws, without dreading the Athenians: for men 
are to be found there who surpass all others in virtue, and who hate the 
audacity of those that slaughter their guests. 

But if these things should take place afterwards, and the many and all 
various seditions and discords which spring up daily urge us to 
immediate exertion; in this case, every man who, through a divine 
fortune, partakes, though in a small degree, of right opinion, ought to 
know, that there will be no end to the evils resulting from sedition, till 
those who vanquish in battle refrain from slaughtering and banishing 
their fellow-citizens, and from the remembrance of injuries, and giving ` 
respite to their desire of vengeance, become reconciled to their enemies; 
and till obtaining the empire over themselves, they establish common 
laws, which no less pertain to themselves, than to those they have 
vanquished, at the same time compelling them to use these laws. But 
they should compel them by a two-fold necessity, viz. of fear and shame. 
By the necessity of fear, evincing their power; ın consequence of being 
superior to them: but by the necessity of shame, through their appearing 


to surpass them, both in vanquishing pleasures, and in subjection to the 
laws. For there is no other way by which a city labouring under 
sedition can find a period to its evils. But seditions, enmuities, hatred, 
perfidy, will always arise in cities, which are thus affected towards 
themselves. Those, therefore, that have the greatest power in cities, if 
they desire the welfare of their country, should choose among 
themselves, in preference to others, such men as they have heard to be 
the most excellent characters: and, 1n the first place, they should choose 
old men, who possess children, wives, and estates, together with such of 
their progenitors as are most worthy and renowned, and possess 
sufficient property. But ten thousand and fifty inhabitants will be 
sufficient for a city of this kind. These should be sent from their places 
of abode with prayers and the greatest honours: but after they are called 
from home, they should be bound by an oath, and exhorted to establish 
laws, that they may not attribute more to the victors than the 
vanquished, but impart the equal and that which is common to the 
whole city. All things, however, consist in the establishment of laws. 
For when the victors are more willing to be subject to the laws than 
those that are vanquished, all things will be well, and full of felicity, and 
every evil will be exiled. But if this is not the case, there is no occasion 
to call me, or any other, to join with him in the administration of 
affairs, who is not persuaded by the precepts I have now enjoined. For 
these are the sisters of the things which I and Dion very wisely 
attempted to accomplish among the Syracusians. They were, however, 
second attempts: for the first were those common goods, which we 
attempted to effect in conjunction with Dionysius. But a certain fortune 
superior to mankind frustrated our attempt. Do you therefore now 
endeavour to accomplish these things more prosperously, through a 
good destiny, and a certain divine fortune. And thus much concerning 
my advice and epistle, and my first visit to Dionysius. 

But my second voyage to Sicily was both becoming and proper, of 
which he may now hear an account who is so inclined. For the first 
time of my residence in Sicily passed away as I have already said, before 
I could advise the kindred and associates of Dion; but after this I 
persuaded Dionysius, to the utmost of my power, to suffer me to depart: 
but we mutually agreed, that when a peace took place (for there was 
then a war in Sicily), Dionysius should recall Dion and me, as soon as 
his government was more securely established. He likewise thought it 
proper that Dion should understand that I was not then banished by 
him, but was to return to him at a certain time. And I agreed to these 
conditions. 
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A peace therefore taking place, Dionysius sent for me, but required 
that Dion should absent himself, for another year: but he requested me 
by all means to come. Dion therefore exhorted and entreated me to set 
sail; for it was very much reported from Sicily, that Dionysius was again 
wonderfully inflamed with a desire of philosophy: and on this account 
Dion earnestly requested me to set sail for Sicily. But I, though I knew 
that many such things happened to young men respecting philosophy, 
at the same time thought it more safe not to comply with the request 
of Dionysius and Dion. I therefore answered both of them, that I was 
an old man, and that nothing which was done at present was according 
to the agreement. But it seems that after this Archytas' had betaken 
himself to Dionysius: for, before I set sail from Sicily, I had made 
Archytas, and certain other Tarentines, the guests and friends of 
Dionysius. There were likewise certain others among the Syracusians 
who were the auditors of Dion, and among these some who were full 
of depraved doctrines respecting philosophy, and who appeared to me 
to endeavour to discourse with Dionysius about things of this kind, as 
if Dionysius had heard all such particulars as were the subject of my 
thoughts. But he was not naturally unapt with respect to learning, and 
was ambitious in a wonderful degree. Perhaps, therefore, he was 
pleased with the discourse of these men; and he was manifestly ashamed 
that he heard nothing from me when I went to see him. Hence he was 
at the same time inflamed with a desire of hearing me more clearly, and 
stimulated by ambition. But on what account he did not hear me 
discourse, when I first came to Sicily, I have related above. 

After therefore I had returned home safe, and refused to comply with 
his second invitation, Dionysius appeared to be perfectly ambitious, and 
through his desire of renown to be afraid lest I should seem to certain 
persons to despise him, and that my dislike of his disposition, habits, 
and mode of living, had induced me to refuse complying with his 
request. But it is just that I should speak the truth, and endure with 
equanimity, if any one on hearing the past transactions should despise 
my philosophy, and think that the tyrant was endued with intellect: for 
Dionysius sent to me, the third time, a three-ranked galley, for the sake ` 
of procuring me an easy passage. He sent also Archidemus, whom he 
thought I most esteemed of all the familiars of Archytas that were then 
in his dominions, together with other illustrious persons in Sicily. But 
all these announced to us the same thing, viz. that Dionysius was 
wonderfully given to philosophy. Besides this, he sent me a long epistle, 
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knowing how I was affected towards Dion, and that Dion was desirous 
I should set sail and come to Syracuse. The letter, therefore, was 
composed with a view to all these particulars, and the beginning of it 
was as follows: 

Dionysius to Plato: after which followed such things as are usual, and 
he said nothing after this, except that complying with his request I 
should now come to Sicily. He then proceeded: "In the first place the 
particulars respecting Dion shall be accomplished according to your 
wish; but I know you wish for moderate measures, and that I would 
accede to them. However, unless you come, your desires respecting 
Dion will not be gratified, nor yet respecting other things pertaining to 
yourself." This is what he wrote. But the other parts of his letter were 
prolix, and foreign to the purpose. Other letters likewise came to me 
from Archytas, and other Tarentines, praising the philosophic 
disposition of Dionysius, and adding, that unless I now came their 
friendship with Dionysius, which had been effected through me, and 
which was of no small consequence with respect to political affairs, 
would be entirely destroyed. 

As therefore, at that time, I was thus incited to comply with the 
request of Dionysius, some drawing me from Sicily and Italy, and others 
at Athens impelling me, as it were, by their prayers; and again reason 
proclaiming, that I ought not to betray Dion, together with the guests 
and others belonging to Tarentum:- when I likewise considered, that it 
was nothing wonderful, if a young man who was formerly unwilling to 
hear respecting things of great moment should become docile, and be 
inflamed with a desire of the best life, and that it was proper to prove 
clearly, in what manner he was affected, and not by any means betray 
him, nor become myself the cause of a disgrace so truly great, if the case 
with respect to Dionysius was in reality such as it was reported to be; - 
screened by this reasoning as with a veil, I commenced my journey, 
fearing many things, and prophesying as it seems not altogether well. 
I came therefore to Sicily the third time under the protection of the 
saviour Jupiter. And this voyage I actually accomplished, being again 
fortunately saved. But for these things I return thanks to Dionysius, 
after divinity; because when many were willing to slay me, he prevented 
them, and conducted himself with some degree of moderation in my 
affairs. 

When therefore I came to Sicily, I thought it was proper, in the first 
place, to try whether Dionysius was in reality enkindled by philosophy 
as by a fire, or whether the report concerning him at Athens was 
entirely vain. But there is a certain method of making an experiment 
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about things of this kind, by no means ignoble, but truly adapted to 
tyrants, and especially to those that are full of depraved doctrines, 
which, as soon as I arrived, I perceived was very much the case with 
Dionysius. But to such as these, it is requisite to show that philosophy 
is a thing of the greatest consequence, and that it is only to be obtained 
by great study and mighty labour. For he who hears that this is the 
case, if he is truly a lover of wisdom, and is adapted to and worthy of 
its acquisition, being a divine person, will think that he hears of an 
admirable way, that he ought immediately to betake himself to this 
path, and make it the great business of his life. After this, he will not 
cease exciting both himself, and the leader of this way, till he either 
obtains the consummation of his wishes, or receives a power by which 
he may be able to conduct himself without a guide. 

Such a one, therefore, will so live, that all his actions may accord with 
these conceptions. But before all things he will be perpetually intent on 
philosophy, and will daily procure for himself such nutriment, as may 
especially render him docile, of a good memory, and able to reason; 
living soberly, and hating intoxication. 

But those that are not lovers of wisdom in reality, but are coloured 
over with opinions, like those whose bodies are burnt by the sun, when 
they perceive what a multitude of disciplines, what mighty labour, and 
what temperate food are requisite, to the acquisition of philosophy, such 
as these, thinking that philosophy 1s a thing difficult and impossible for 
them to obtain, cannot be brought to make it the object of their pursuit. 
But some of these persuade themselves, that they have sufficiently heard 
the whole of philosophy, and that they require nothing further. This 
mode of experiment is perspicuous and most safe, when employed upon 
the effeminate, and such as are incapable of enduring labour: for thus 
they can never accuse him who points out to them the arduousness of 
the undertaking, but must blame themselves as unable to engage in all 
that is requisite to the acquisition of philosophy. 

This method of examination I employed upon Dionysius; but I neither 
enumerated all the requisites, nor did Dionysius require that I should. 
For there were many things, and those of the greatest consequence, in 
which he pretended to be sufficiently knowing, through the depraved 
doctrines which he had heard from others. But I am informed that he 
afterwards wrote about the things which he then heard, as if the 
composition was the result of his own art, when at the same time it 
contained nothing of his own. However, I am entirely ignorant as to 
the truth of this report. But I know that certain others have written 
about the same things, though without understanding what they wrote. 


Thus much however I shall say respecting all those who either have 
written, or shall write, affirming that they know those things which are 
the objects of my study, (whether they have heard them from me or 
from others, or whether they have discovered them themselves,) that 
they have not heard any thing about these particulars conformable to 
my opinion: for I never have written, nor ever shall write, about them. 
For a thing of this kind’ cannot be expressed by words like other 
disciplines, but by long familiarity, and living in conjunction with the 
thing itself, a light as it were leaping from a fire will on a sudden be 
enkindled in the soul, and there itself nourish itself. Indeed, thus much 
I know, that things which have been written or said by me, have been 
said in the best manner; and I do not feel the smallest degree of pain 
from things being ascribed to me that are badly written. 

But if it appeared to me that the particulars of which I am speaking 
could be sufficiently communicated to the multitude by writing or 
speech, what could we accomplish more beautiful in life than to impart 
a mighty benefit to mankind, and lead an intelligible nature into light, 
so as to be obvious to all men? I think, however, that an attempt of 
this kind would only be beneficial to a few, who from some small 
vestiges previously demonstrated are themselves able to discover these 
abstruse particulars. But with respect to the rest of mankind, some it 
will fill with a contempt by no means elegant, and others with a lofty 
and arrogant hope, that they should now learn certain excellent things. 


I intend, therefore, to speak further about these particulars: for thus 
perhaps I shall say something clearer respecting them than I have yet 


said. For there is a certain true discourse which is adverse to him, who 
dares to write about things of this kind, and which has often been 
delivered by me before, and as it seems must be delivered by me at 
present. 

There are three things belonging to each of those particulars through 
which science is necessarily produced. But the fourth 1s science itself. 
And it is requisite to establish as the fifth that which is known and true. 
One of these is the name of a thing; the second its definition; the third 
the resemblance; the fourth science. Now take each of these, desiring 
to learn what we have lately asserted, and think as follows concerning 
them all. A circle is called something, whose name we have just 
expressed. After this follows its definition, composed from nouns and 
verbs. For that which everywhere is equally distant from the extremes 


to the middle, is the definition of that which we signify by the name of 
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a round, and a circumference, and a circle. But the third is the circle 
which may be painted, or blotted out, which may be made by a wheel, 
or destroyed. None of which affections, the circle itself, which each of 
these respects, suffers, as being of a different nature. But the fourth 1s 
science and intellect, and true opinion about these. And the whole of 
this again must be established as one thing which neither subsists in 
voice, nor incorporeal figures, but is inherent in soul.’ It is therefore 
manifest, that this fourth is different from the nature itself of the circle, 
and again different from the three we have previously mentioned. But 
among the number of these, intellect, by its relation and similitude, 
proximately adheres to the fifth, while the rest are more remote from 
its nature. The same may likewise be affirmed of a straight and crooked 
figure, of colour, and of the good, the beautiful, and the just. And again 
of every body, whether fashioned by the hand, or the work of nature, 
whether fire or water, and the rest of this kind; likewise of every 
animal, and the manners of souls; and of all actions and passions. For 
unless among these some one after a manner receives that fourth, he will 
never perfectly participate the science about the fifth. For, in addition 
to what has been said, these four no less endeavour to evince about 
every thing the quality which it possesses; but likewise its being, 
through the imbecility of reasons. On this account, no one endued with 
intellect will ever dare to consider as equally immutable, things which 
are the objects of intellectual vision, and such as have a subsistence in 
corporeal figures. 

But again, it is requisite to attend to what we have just now said. 
Every circle, which by the hands of men is either painted, or fashioned 
by a wheel, is plainly contrary to our fifth: for it every where 
participates of the right line. But we must affirm that the circle itself 
has neither more nor less of any thing whatever; that is, it possesses in 
itself nothing of a contrary nature. Besides, none of these 1s endued 
with any stability of name: for nothing hinders our applying the 
appellation of straight to that which we now denominate round, and 
calling the straight by the denomination of the round; nor will there be 
any less stability in these, when their names are changed into the ` 
contrary. The same reasoning is likewise true of definition, since it is 


t Viz. in the dianoétic part of the soul: for the forms, or essential reasons subsisting 
in this part, are the objects of science. 


* For the circle itself is an intellectual form, and is not to be apprehended by the 
discursive energies of the dianoétic part, but by the simple projections of intellect. 


composed from nouns and verbs which possess no stability. And in a 
variety of ways it may be proved, that no one of these four is certain 
and firm. But the greatest thing of all, as I just before observed, is this, 
that since there are two things, essence and quality, when the soul seeks 
to know not the quality of a thing, but what it is, unless it first 
investigates each of these four, and sufficiently discusses them by a 
reasoning process and sensible inspection, and this continually through 
every thing which is asserted and shown, it will be filled, as I may say, 
with all possible ambiguity and obscurity. 

In such things therefore, as through a depraved education we are not 
accustomed to investigate the truth, but are contented with an image 
exhibited to our view, we do not become ridiculous to each other, when 
being interrogated, we are able to discuss and argue about those four. 
But in such particulars as we are compelled to separate that fifth from 
other things, and evince its nature, he who wishes to subvert what we 
have evinced, vanquishes, and causes him who explains this fifth, either 
by speech, or writing, or answers, to appear to the multitude of his 
hearers entirely ignorant of the things about which he attempts either 
to write or speak; men sometimes being ignorant, that it is not the soul 
of the writer or speaker that is confuted, but the nature of each of the 
above-mentioned four particulars, when it is badly affected. But the 
procession through all these, and the transition to each upwards and 
downwards, scarcely at length produces the science of that which 
naturally subsists in an excellent condition, in the soul of one naturally 
well affected. But when any one is naturally ill affected, as is the case 
with the habit of soul possessed by the multitude, who are badly 
disposed, with respect to learning, and whose manners are depraved, not 
even Lynceus himself can enable such as these to see. But in one word, 
neither docility nor memory will confer on any one the power of 
perceiving things of this kind, who is not allied to them: for they are 
not inherent from the first in foreign habits. So that those who are not 
naturally adapted and allied to what is just, and other things that are 
beautiful, though they may be docile, and of a good memory with 
respect to other particulars; and again, those that are allied to the just 
and beautiful, but are indocile and of a bad memory, will never learn, 
as far as it 1s possible to learn, the truth pertaining to virtue and vice. 
For it is necessary to learn this, and at the same time the falsehood and 
truth of the whole of essence, with all possible exercise, and a great 
length of time, as I said in the beginning. But after agitating together 
the several names and reasons, and sensible perceptions of these things, 
confuting in a benevolent manner, and employing questions and answers 
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without envy, then striving as much as is possible to human power, 
prudence and intellect about each of these will scarcely at length shine 
forth. 

On this account, every worthy man will be very far from writing’ 
about things truly worthy, as he will thus subject himself to envy and 
ambiguity. But, in one word, it is requisite to know from these things, 
that when any one sees the writings of another, whether of a legislator 
on the laws, or on certain other subjects, he will see that these are not 
such writings as are considered by him to be the most worthy of all 
others, if he is himself a worthy character: but the objects of his pursuit 
are situated in a most beautiful region. And if he should find in 
writings such things as truly deserve the highest regard, it might then be 
said, that not the gods indeed, but men destroy the intellects of men. 
And thus much for this fable and digression, which he who acutely 
follows will well understand. 

Whether therefore Dionysius has written any thing about the highest 
and first natures, or any other person inferior or superior to him, 
according to my decision, he has neither heard nor learnt any thing 
found respecting these natures; for otherwise he would have venerated 
them in the same manner as I do, and would not have dared to hurl 
them into incongruity and indecency. For he could not write about 
them, for the sake of recalling them to his memory; as there is no 
occasion to fear that any one will ever forget them, when they are once 
comprehended by the soul: for they lie in the shortest space of all 
things. But perhaps he did this for the sake of base ambition, either 
asserting that these doctrines were his own, or as partaking of discipline 
of which he was unworthy to partake, loving the renown which arises 
from such participation. 

Perhaps, however, we may allow that Dionysius has written about 
these things, if what he has asserted was produced by one conversation. 
But, O Jupiter, says the Theban, how was it produced! For I discussed 
these things with him as I have said, and only once; but never 
afterwards. In the next place, he who is anxious to find out the cause 
of what then happened respecting these things, ought to know why we 
did not discuss them a second and a third time, and often: whether it 
was that Dionysius, having only heard them once, thought that he knew 
them, and knew them sufhciently, or that he discovered them himself, 


t Viz. he will be unwilling to write perspicuously about the most sublime truths, 
unless the age in which he lives renders it necessary so to do, in order to preserve them 
to posterity. 


or had formerly learnt them from others. Or was it that he thought the 
things that were said were trifling? Or did a certain third thing happen 
to be the case, viz. that they were in reality too great for him, who was 
solicitous to lead a life of prudence and virtue? For if it 1s said that he 
considered the things about which he wrote as trifling, this will be 
opposed by many witnesses who assert the contrary, and who are much 
better judges about things of this kind than Dionysius. But if he 
invented them, or learnt them, and they deserve to be made subservient 
to the discipline of a liberal soul, is it not wonderful that he should so 
readily despise the leader and master of these things? 
` But how he despised him I will now relate. Not long after this he 
would not permit the procurators of Dion to send that portion of his 
wealth to Peloponnesus, which some time before he had suffered him to 
possess and enjoy, as if he had entirely forgotten the letter which he 
wrote to me. For he asserted that this property did not belong to Dion, 
but to Dion’s son, who, as he was his own grandson, was according to 
law under his protection. And such were the transactions of that time. 
From hence, however, we may accurately see how Dionysius was 


affected towards philosophy; and it is lawful for me to be indignant 


whether I am willing or not: for it was then summer, and the time for 
ships to sail. But it seemed that I ought not to be more offended with 


Dionysius than myself, and with those who compelled me to come the 
third time to the strait about Scylla, and 


"Dire Charbydis measure o'er again."' 


I was therefore forced to tell Dionysius, that it was impossible for me 
to stay with him while Dion was used so ignominiously. But he 
consoled me, and requested me to stay; thinking it would not be well 
for him that I should be so swift a messenger of such transactions as 
these: and when he could not persuade me, he said he would prepare my 
dismission. However, being enraged, I was determined to depart in a 
fleet of ships, thinking that I ought to suffer every thing, if he should 
attempt to stop me; as I was manifestly injured, though I had done no 
injury. But when he found that I could not by any means be induced 
to stay, he devised the following mean to retard my departure. On the 
day after these things had taken placed, he thus plausibly addressed me: 
Dion, says he, and the affairs of Dion, about which we have often 
disagreed, shall be entirely removed from you and me; for on your 
account I will act as follows towards Dion. I think it fit that he shall 


t Odyssey lib. xu, v. 428. 
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take up his residence in Peloponnesus, not as an exile, but as one who 
may come hither, when it shall seem good to him, to me, and to you 
who are his friend. This shall take place, if he forms no stratagems 
against me; and you, your familiars, and the familiars of Dion, that are 
here, shall be bound for his fulfilling this agreement. But the money 
which he may receive shall be deposited in Peloponnesus and Athens, 
with those you shall think fit: Dion too shall enjoy the benefit of this 
money, but shall not be authorized to take it away without your 
consent; for I should not very much believe that justice would be done 
to me, if he had the entire possession of this wealth, which is not 
inconsiderable. But I have greater confidence in you and your familiars. 
See, therefore, whether these things are agreeable to you, and stay for 
the sake of them this year, at the expiration of which you shall receive 
this money and depart. I well know, indeed, that Dion will be greatly 
indebted to you for acting in this manner on his account. 

When I heard these things, I was perfectly indignant, but at the same 
time I said that I would consider the affair, and give him my opinion on 
the following day. This was our compact at that time. I therefore 
consulted with myself after this, but in a very confused manner; but the 
following consideration first presented itself to me, as the leader of my 
consultation: What if Dionysius intends to do nothing of what he 
promises to do, but on my departure both he and many others should 
write in a plausible manner to Dion, what he has now said to me, that 
he indeed was willing, but that I was unwilling he should act in this 
manner, and that I entirely neglected his concerns; and besides this, if 
Dionysius, being unwilling I should depart, should give no orders to any 
pilot, but should easily signify to all men, that he did not consent to my 
setting sail, what sailor would be willing to take me on board, from the 
palace of Dionysius? For, in addition to other evils, I dwelt in the 
garden which surrounded the palace; from whence the porter would not 
be willing to dismiss me, without an order from Dionysius. But if I stay 
another year, I can indeed send an account of these transactions to Dion, 
and acquaint him with my situation and conduct. And if indeed 
Dionysus should do any thing of what he promises to do, my conduct © 
will be not entirely ridiculous: for perhaps the property of Dion, when 
rightly estimated, does not amount to less than a hundred talents.’ But 
if the issue of affairs should be such as it is likely to be, I shall be at a 
loss how to act. At the same time, it is perhaps necessary that I should 


t ie. upwards of £13,300. 


stay a year longer, and endeavour in reality to frustrate the machinations 


of Dionysus. 

Thus thinking with myself, I told Dionysius, on the following day, 
that I thought it best to stay; but I said he ought not to consider me as 
possessing absolute authority over Dion. I added, that he should write 


to Dion in conjunction with me, acquainting him with the compact we 


had made, and asking him whether he was satisfied with these things, 
and with me, and whether he wished for any thing further. Lastly, that 


he should write to him as soon as possible, and should not make any 
innovation in his affairs. This is what was said, and these are nearly the 


things in which we agreed. 

But after this the ships sailed, and therefore it was no longer possible 
for me to depart. Dionysus, therefore, as if recollecting something he 
had omitted, said that the half of Dion’s property ought to remain with 
his son, and that the other half should be sent to Dion. This property, 
he said, he would sell, and when he had sold it, deliver one half to me 


to be sent to Dion, and keep the other half for his son; for he added, it 
will be most just to act in this manner. I therefore, being struck with 


what he said, thought it would be entirely ridiculous to say any thing 


further. At the same time, however, I observed to him, that we ought 
to wait for an answer from Dion, and again send him an account of 


these particulars. But Dionysus, after this, in a very juvenile manner, 
sold the whole of Dion’s property to whom and for what he pleased, 
without making any mention of it whatever to me: and again I in like 
manner said nothing to him respecting the affairs of Dion; for I thought 
I should be able to do nothing further in them. And thus far I gave 


assistance both to philosophy and my friends. 
But after this, I and Dionysus so lived together, that I like a bird was 


always looking out, and longing to fly away, but he was devising after 
what manner he might prevent my flight, and gave up no part of the 
property of Dion. At the same time, however, we were said to be 
sociable through the whole of Sicily. But at that period, Dionysius 
endeavoured to diminish the pay of the mercenaries, contrary to the 
custom of his father; and the soldiers being enraged, assembled in a 
body, and declared this should not take place. Dionysius therefore 
endeavoured to force them to submission, and for this purpose shut the 
gates of the acropolis: but the soldiers immediately marched to the walls, 
vociferating a certain barbarous and warlike pzon; at which Dionysius 
being terrified, granted the soldiers all they desired, and those that 


carried crescent shields more than their usual pay. But a report was 
rapidly spread that Heraclides was the cause of this disturbance; upon 
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hearing which, Heraclides immediately disappeared. Dionysius therefore 
endeavoured to take him; but not being able to discover his place of 
retreat, he ordered Theodotes to attend him in the gardens, in which at 
that time I happened to be walking. Other parts, therefore, of their 
discourse I neither known or heard; but what Theodotes said to 
Dionysius before me I both know and remember. For he said, Plato, 
I am persuading Dionysius, that if I were able to bring Heraclides hither, 
he would answer to the crimes which are now laid to his charge: and if 
it does not appear fit to Dionysius that he should dwell in Sicily, yet I 
think it is proper that, receiving his wife and son, he should be 
permitted to set sail for Peloponnesus, and there reside, not injuring 
Dionysius in any respect, and enjoying his own property. I have 
therefore, prior to this, sent, and shall again send for him. But whether 
he complies with my first or second citation, I think it proper that he 
should receive no injury, either here or in the suburbs, but that he shall 
be sent out of the kingdom, ull Dionysius shall think fit to recall him; 
and I request Dionysius to accede to these terms. Do you accede or not? 
says he, speaking to Dionysius. He answered, I do accede; nor shall he 
suffer any thing worse than what has now been mentioned, though he 
should make his appearance in your house. 

However, on the evening of the following day, Eurybius and 
Theodotes came to me in great haste and wonderfully alarmed: and 
Theodotes said to me, Plato, was you not a witness yesterday to the 
compact which Dionysius made with me and you respecting Heraclides? 
To which I replied, Undoubtedly I was. But now, says he, the soldiers 
with crescent shields are running every where in order to take 
Heraclides, and there is reason to fear that he is concealed at no great 
distance. Attend us therefore to Dionysius with every possible artifice. 
In consequence of this, we followed and came to him; and they indeed 
stood silent and weeping; but I said, These men, Dionysius, are afraid 
lest you should make some alteration respecting Heraclides, contrary to 
your compact yesterday: for it appears to me that he is evidently at no 
great distance from hence. But Dionysius on hearing this was violently _ 
enraged, and his countenance exhibited all various colours, such as anger 
produces: but Theodotes falling at his feet, and taking his hand, wept, 
and suppliantly implored him not to do any such thing. Then I, 
resuming the discourse, consoled him and said, Take courage, Theodotes, 
for Dionysius dares not to act contrary to the compact which he made 
yesterday. But he looking at me, and in a very tyrannic manner, With 
you, says he, I made no compact, neither great nor small. To which | 
replied, By the gods, you promised me, that you would not do the very 


things, which this man now requests you not to do. Having thus said, 
I turned from him and left the place. 

After this Dionysius endeavoured to find Heraclides: however, 
Theodotes sent messengers to him, and exhorted him to fly. But 
Dionysius sent Tisias and the soldiers with the crescent shields, and 
ordered them to pursue him. Heraclides, however, as it is said, escaped 
their pursuit, and in the small part of a day fled into the dominions of 
the Carthaginians. But now, from the enmity towards me which this 
occasioned, Dionysius appeared to have a pretext for doing that which, 
for a long time, he had been attempting to accomplish by stratagem, I 
mean, withholding the property of Dion. And in the first place he sent 
me from the acropolis, pretending it was requisite that the women 
should perform a sacrifice, which lasts for ten days, in the gardens in 
which I resided. He therefore ordered me at that time to take up my 
residence, out of the acropolis, with Archidemus: but when I was there, 
Theodotes sending for me, was indignant at many of the then 
transactions, and complained of Dionysius. But Dionysius hearing that 
I had been with Theodotes, made this another pretext of enmity towards 
me, similar to the former, and sent a certain person to ask me, whether 
I had really been with Theodotes at his request. To which I readily 
replied, I had. The messenger therefore said, Dionysius ordered me to 
tell you, that you by no means do well, in always preferring to him 
Dion and the friends of Dion. This is what was said; and after this 
Dionysius never again sent for me to his palace, as it was now clear that 
I was the friend of Theodotes and Heraclides, and an enemy to him; and 
he no longer considered me as well affected towards him, because the 
property of Dion was entirely consumed. 

After this I dwelt out of the acropolis among the mercenary soldiers: 
but as well others as certain Athenian citizens, who acted as servants to 
Dionysius, came to me and informed me that I was calumniated by the 
soldiers. And besides this, certain persons threatened to kill me, if they 
could apprehend me. I devised therefore the following means of 
preservation: I sent to Archytas, and other friends at Tarentum, and 
informed them of my situation: but they, under the pretext of a certain 
embassy from the city, sent Lamiscus, who was one of my friends, with 
a galley of thirty ranks; and he, on his arrival informed Dionysius that 
I wished to depart, and desired him by all means to grant my request. 
To this Dionysius assented, and dismissed me with a passport. 
However, I neither asked for the money belonging to Dion, nor did any 
one give it me. 
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But when I came to Peloponnesus to the Olympic games, I there met 
with Dion, who was beholding the celebration of them, and informed 
him of the past transactions; but he, calling Jupiter to witness, 
immediately declared to me, and my domestics and friends, that he 
would prepare to punish Dionysius, both on account of his deceiving 
me, while I was his guest (for thus he said and thought), and expelling 
and banishing him unjustly. On hearing this, I persuaded him to call his 
friends if he were willing. But I said, as to myself, since you have forced 
me after a manner, together with others, to become the companion and 
guest of Dionysius, and a partaker with him of sacred rites, he will 
doubtless think that I ought to conduct myself as an equitable medium 
between both parties, especially since, when I was accused by many of 
forming stratagems in conjunction with you against him and his 
tyranny, he did not put me to death, though he was not prevented from 
doing so by fear. To this I added, that my age rendered me unfit to 
engage in the concerns of war; and that I should act as a mediator 
between them, if at any time their friendship would require the 
assistance of a conciliator. But I informed them, that as long as they 
were averse to each other, they must call others to their assistance. I 
said these things, in consequence of hating my wandering and adverse 
fortune about Sicily. 

However, as they were not persuaded by the arguments which | 
adduced, they have been the causes of all the evils that exist at present. 
Indeed, 1f Dionysius had given to Dion the property which was his due, 
or if he had been perfectly reconciled to him, we may say, as far as the 
condition of human affairs permits us to judge, that nothing adverse 
would have happened: for I could easily have kept Dion from hostile 
measures, both by my will and power. But now, being impelled against 
each other, they fill all things with evils; though indeed Dion had the 
same wish, which I should say both I and every other moderate person 
ought to have, respecting his own power, and that of his friends, and 
respecting his own city, I mean the wish to benefit when in authority, 
and when in the greatest power to impart the greatest benefits. But this 
will not be effected by him who endeavours to enrich himself and his 
friends, who forms stratagems against the city, and being poor collects 
together conspirators, and having no dominion over himself is through 
timidity vanquished by pleasure: who besides this slays those that are 
wealthy, calling them enemies, seizes their wealth, and at the same time 
proclaims to his adjutants and associates, that no one ought to accuse 
him, as he is poor. After the same manner, he who benefits his city will 
be honoured by it, in consequence of distributing by decrees the 


property of a few among the many. And this will likewise be the case, 
when any one poverning a great city, and at the same time many lesser 
cities, unjustly distributes to his own city the wealth of the lesser. For 
after this manner, neither Dion, nor any other person, would ever 
voluntarily take upon them an authority, which would always be 
pernicious to himself and posterity; but he will endeavour to establish 
such a polity, and such laws, as are the most just, and the best, and 
which can be affected by the fewest deaths and banishments. 

This conduct indeed was now adopted by Dion, who preferred 
suffering things impious to the commission of them; but who, at the 
same time that he was cautious lest he should suffer them, fell, after he 
had arrived at the summit of advantage over his enemies. Nor did he 
in this suffer any thing wonderful: for the soul of a pious man will 
never be wholly deceived respecting things impious, temperate, and 
prudent. But neither perhaps is it wonderful, if the same thing has 
happened to him as to a good pilot, from whom the future storm is not 
entirely concealed, but who may be ignorant of a sudden tempest, which 
is of an unexpected magnitude, and by which he may be violently 
overwhelmed. After the same manner, through the fewest 
circumstances, was Dion deceived: for he was not entirely ignorant that 
his enemies were bad men, though he was unacquainted with the 
profundity of their ignorance, and of the rest of their depravity and 
voracity. Through being deceived in this he fell, and by his fall involved 
Sicily in infinite grief. What therefore I advise you to do, after the 
present relation of these particulars, I have already nearly mentioned. 
But it appeared to me necessary to show on what account I came a 
second time to Sicily, through the absurdity and irrationality with which 
this circumstance seems to be attended. If, therefore, what has been 
now said shall appear to any one to be reasonable, and if he should 
think that I had a sufficient pretext for undertaking this voyage, the 
contents of this Epistle will also be sufficient. 
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EPISTLE VII 


PLATO to the Kindred and Familiars of DION - Prosperity. 


As I perceive that affairs are in a very prosperous condition, I will 
endeavour, as far as | am able, to send you a true account of them. But 
I hope I shall not only, in the first place, give you salutary advice, but, 
in the second place, all those that are in Syracuse; and, in the third place, 
your enemies and adversaries, except some one of them shall have been 
guilty of an impious deed. For these things are incurable, and can never 
be expiated. But consider what I now say. 

The tyranny being dissolved, all Sicily is at strife about these very 
things. And some wish to restore again the former government, but 
others to bring the tyranny entirely to an end, while in the mean time 
the several plans about things of this kind appear to the multitude to be 
right, so long as they tend to injure their enemies, and benefit their 
friends, in the highest degree. It is however by no means easy for him 
who inflicts many evils on others not to suffer many himself. Nor is it 
necessary, in order to see this clearly, to search for examples at a great 
distance, since the circumstances which have now taken place about 
Sicily are sufficient for this purpose: for some attempt to injure, and 
others to take vengeance on the injurers. But you are sufficiently 
acquainted with these particulars, to be able to teach them to others. In 
these things, therefore, there is nearly no difficulty. But what is 
advantageous to all enemies and friends, or what is the least noxious to 
both, this it is neither easy to perceive, nor, when seen, to accomplish. 
Indeed this consultation and inquiry appears to resemble prayer. Let it 
therefore be in every respect a certain prayer. For it ts requisite to begin 
every thing from the gods, both in speaking and understanding. But when 
brought to a conclusion, it will signify to us the following discourse. 

From the time that the war began to the end of it, one alliance nearly | 
ruled over both you and your enemies; an alliance which your fathers 
once established, in consequence of being involved in the greatest 
difficulties, at that time when the Sicily of the Greeks was exposed to 
the extreme danger of becoming the prey of Barbarians, through being 
entirely subverted by the Carthaginians. For then they chose Dionysius, 
as being a young man, and strenuous in such warlike affairs as were 
properly adapted to him. But they gave him as an adviser Hipparinus, 
who was his senior: and for the safety of Sicily, investing these two with 


absolute power, they denominated them, as they say, tyrants. And 
whether any one 1s willing to think that a divine fortune and a god, or 
the virtue of the governors, or both, together with the citizens of that 
time, were the cause of the safety of Sicily, let this be just as he pleases. 
Safety, however, to the men of that time, was thus obtained. As 
therefore they conducted themselves in this manner, it is just that those 
who were saved should return them thanks. But if the tyranny 
afterwards improperly used any gift of the city, for this it has partly 
been accused, and partly has suffered punishment. Certain punishments, 
therefore, have necessarily been properly inflicted on them for their 
conduct. For if you could either avoid them, without great danger and 
labour, or they could easily recover the ancient government, we should 
not advise you to do such things as we shall persuade you to do 
hereafter. But now it is proper that both of you should understand and 
call to mind, how often you have been in hope of obtaining your desire, 
and have thought that but little was wanting to the accomplishment of 
all things according to your intention. However, this little that was 
wanting became every where the cause of great and infinite evils, and 
has not yet arrived at any end. But the ancient evils always adhere 
together, and though the end presents itself to the view, yet a new 
beginning continually springs forth. The whole too of the tyrannic and 
popular genus appears to have perished under this circle. But if that 
which it seems reasonable to expect, though of an execrable nature, 
should take place, all Sicily nearly will become destitute of the Greek 
tongue, in consequence of being transferred to a certain Phoenician or 
Opic' dynasty and power. All the Greeks, therefore, with all possible 
diligence and earnestness, ought to bring a remedy for these things. If 
indeed any one can give better advice than that which I shall give, he 
may with the greatest rectitude be called a lover of Greece. 

But I will now endeavour, with all possible freedom of speech, and 
making use of a certain common and just mode of discourse, to evince 
to you what appears to me to be the truth. I shall however for this 
purpose speak in the character of an arbitrator, and according to my 
ancient custom give advice both to him who tyrannizes and him who 
is subject to tyranny. And now, in the first place, I advise every tyrant 
to fly from the appellation, and the thing itself, and change his tyranny, 
if possible, into a kingdom. But it is possible, as the wise and good 
Lycurgus evinced in reality: for he, when he saw that the race of his 
kindred in Argos and Messene had arrived from the power of kings to 


t The Opici were the ancient inhabitants of Campania. 
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that of tyrants, and that they were destroying both themselves and the 
city, - he, I say, fearing both for his country and race, applied a remedy, 
by introducing the government of elderly men, and the division of the 
Ephori, as the means of preserving the royal government. And it is 
owing to this that it has been preserved for so many generations with 
glory; since here law became the proper king of men, and men did not 
tyrannize over the laws. To effect this indeed my present discourse 
persuades all men, exhorting those that aspire after tyranny to turn and 
fly, with an unwearied celerity, from the felicity of hungry and stupid 
men, and endeavour to transfer themselves to a royal form of 
government, become subservient to royal laws, and thus obtain the 
greatest honours with the consent both of men and the laws. 

But I advise those that pursue free manners, and avoid a servile yoke 
as an evil, to be cautious lest, through an insatiable avidity of a certain 
unseasonable liberty, they fall into the disease of their ancestors, who, 
through an unmeasured love of freedom, suffered all the evils of extreme 
anarchy. For those that governed in Sicily before Dionysius and 
Hipparinus, lived as they thought happily, because they lived 
luxuriously, and governed even governors themselves. They likewise 
dissolved the authority of the twelve military chiefs prior to Dionysius, 
and judged no one according to law, that they might not be subject to 
any one who governed either with justice or law. But they were in 
every respect entirely free, and on this account they became subject to 
tyrannic governments. For both slavery and freedom when they are 
transcendent, are attended with every evil. But when they subsist 
according to measure, they are attended with every good. And the 
service of divinity is attended with measure, but that of men is without 
measure. Divinity too is the law to temperate men, but pleasure to the 
intemperate. 

Since these things, therefore, naturally subsist in this manner, I exhort 
that the advice which I give to the friends of Dion be given to all the 
Syracusians, as the common advice of Dion and myself. But I will 
unfold what he while living and able said. Though perhaps some one ~ 
may inquire what the advice of Dion has to do with the present affairs. 
Hear: - "O Syracusians, receive before all things such laws as appear to 
you to be neither conducive to gain, nor the gratification of your 
desires; but as there are three things, viz. soul, body, and riches, it is 
requisite that the care of the soul should rank in the first place; that of 
the body in the second place, situated under the care belonging to the 
soul; and, in the third place, the honour pertaining to riches, as in a 
state of servitude to both body and soul. The divine institution effecting 


these things, will be a law rightly established for you, and rendering 
those by whom it is used truly happy. But the discourse which calls the 
rich happy, is itself miserable and stupid, is the discourse of women and 
children, and renders those that are persuaded by it like itself. Indeed, 
that these things to which I exhort you are true, you will know in 
reality, if you have tasted of what has now been said by me respecting 
laws. But a most true examination appears to have taken place 
respecting all things. However, such laws being received, since Sicily 1s 
in danger, and you neither sufficiently vanquish, nor are remarkably 
vanquished, it will perhaps be just and advantageous to all of you to 
pursue the middle path, as well for those of you that avoid the severity 
of government, as for those of you that desire its restoration. For your 
ancestors formerly, which is a thing of the greatest consequence, 
preserved the Greeks from the Barbarians; so that it is now lawful to 
discourse concerning the present polity. For if at that time the Greeks 
had perished, we could neither have discoursed in any respect 
concerning them, nor would any hope whatever have remained. Now 
therefore to some let there be liberty in conjunction with a royal 
government; but to others in subjection to it; the laws at the same time 
having dominion not only over the other citizens, but over kings 
themselves, whenever they are found to act contrary to law. But in all 
these affairs, establish kings in conjunction with the gods, with a mind 
sound and free from guile. 

And, in the first place, establish my son’ on a two-fold account, viz. 
for my sake, and for the sake of my father. For he at that time freed 
the city from the Barbarians: but I freed it twice from tyrants, as you 
yourselves can testify. But, in the second place, make him a king, who 
has the same name? with my father, I mean the son of Dionysius: and 
this do for the sake of the assistance which he now affords, and on 
account of his pious manners; for though he is the son of a tyrant, yet 
he has voluntarily liberated the city; and has thus procured for himself 
and his race ever-living honour, instead of the transient and unjust 
renown of a tyranny. In the third place, it is proper to invite willingly 
to the kingdom of the Syracusians, the city also being willing, Dionysius 
the son’ of Dionysius, who is now the general of the enemy’s army, if 


t Dion, who is here supposed to be speaking, means his son Hipparinus. 
+ Viz. Hipparinus, the son of Hipparinus. 


S Viz. the son of the second Dionysius. 
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he assents to the kingly form of government, fearing the changes of 
fortune, commiserating his country, and paying due reverence to temples 
and sepulchres; lest through a love of contention he should involve all 
things in ruin, and thus gratify the Barbarians by the destruction of his 
country. 

These three kings, therefore, whether you give or deprive them of a 
Lacedemonian power, you should by common consent establish after 
the manner which I have before mentioned to you, and which now 
again hear. If the offspring of Dionysius and Hipparinus are willing, for 
the safety of Sicily, that the present calamities should cease, and are thus 
desirous to procure honours for themselves and their race, both for the 
future and present time, on this condition, as I have before said, call 
them to the government, investing with the power of making a 
reconciliation, such ambassadors as they shall think fit for the purpose, 
whether they are chosen from among yourselves, or from other cities, 
or from both; and besides this, as many as they shall choose to allow. 

These, in the first place, should establish laws and a polity, in which 
it will be requisite that the kings should be lords of the sacred, and such 
other concerns as ought to be entrusted to the benefactors of their 
country. Guardians of the laws too should be created, thirty-five in 
number, and these, together with the people and senate, should be the 
governors of war and peace. There should likewise be different courts 
of justice: and the thirty-five guardians of the laws should be the judges 
of death and banishment. And besides these, yudges should be chosen 
from those that acted last in the capacity of governors; so that one who 
appears to be the best and the most just should be chosen from each 
government. These too, on the following year, must judge such of the 
citizens as deserve death, or imprisonment, or exile. But the king shall 
not be permitted to be a judge of these decisions, as being a priest, and 
consequently purified from murder, bonds, and exile. While living, I 
conceived that these things should take place, and I think so at present. 
And then indeed, in conjunction with you, I should have vanquished my 
enemies, if foreigners and the furies had not prevented me from effecting 
what I intended to effect. 

In the next place, if the event of things had answered my expectations, 
I should have caused the rest of Sicily to be inhabited, after having 
expelled the Barbarians from the places which they now occupy, such 
of them however being excepted as fought for the common liberty 
against the tyranny. I should likewise have restored the former 
inhabitants of Grecian places to their ancient and paternal abodes. | 
therefore advise and call upon all of you to conceive and act in the very 
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same manner at present: and let him who is unwilling to do so, be 
considered in common as an enemy. But neither are these things such 
as it is impossible to accomplish: for he who judges those things to be 
impossible, which subsist in the souls of two persons, and which from 
reasoning will readily be found to be the best of things, is by no means 
wise. But by the two, I mean the soul of Hipparinus the son of 
Dionysius, and the soul of my son. For I think if these two agree, the 
other Syracusians, and all those who are lovers of their country, will 
likewise be unanimous. But paying due honours, and praying to all the 
gods, and to those other natures whom it is proper to reverence in 
~ conjunction with the gods, and besides this persuading and inciting both 
your friends and enemies, benignantly, and in every possible way, do 
not desist, till by what we have now said, urping you in the same 
manner as divine dreams urge those that are awake, you obtain clear 
evidence and prosperous fortune in perfection." 


EPISTLE IX 


PLATO to ARCHYTAS the Tarentine - Prosperity 


The familiars of Archippus and Philonides came to us, bringing with 
them the letter which you gave them, and relating the state of your 
affairs. Such things therefore as pertain to the city, they accomplished 
without difficulty; for they were not in every respect laborious. But as 
to what relates to yourself, they said that you are indignant because you 
cannot be freed from an attention to public concerns. That it is indeed 
the most pleasant thing in life, for a man to attend to his own affairs, 
especially if he chooses to act in the same manner as you do, 1s nearly 
obvious to every one; but you ought also to consider this, that each of 
us is not born for himself alone; but that our country claims one part 
of our birth, our parents another part, and our friends the remaining 
part. Much too must be given to the occasions which occupy our life. 
As your country, therefore, calls upon you to attend to public affairs, 
it would perhaps be absurd not to obey its call: for at the same time too, 
it happens that a place is left for depraved men, who apply themselves 
to politics, not from the best motives. But of these things enough. 

At present we take care of Echecrates,’ and shall do so in future; and 
this for your sake, and that of his father Phrynion, and for the sake of 


the young man himself. 


' This is the person to whom the last discourse of Socrates was related by Phado. 
See the Dialogue of that name. 
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EPISTLE X 


PLATO to ARISTODORUS - Prosperity 


I hear that you are now in the most eminent degree the associate of 


Dion, and that you are at all times most wise with respect to those 
manners that are subservient to philosophy. For I say that firmness, 
faith, and integrity, constitute true philosophy. But I think that other 
wisdom and skill, which tend to other things, when denominated elegant 
subtilties, will be rightly named. But now farewell; and continue to 
abide in the manners 1n which you now abide. 
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EPISTLE XI 


PLATO to LAODAMAS - Prosperity 


We have before written to you, that your coming to Athens 1s of great 
consequence with respect to all you say. But as you declare you cannot 
come, if either I should be able to come, or Socrates, as you mention in 
your letter, this will be the second plan to be adopted. Socrates 
however, at present, labours under the infirmity of the strangury; and 
it would be disgraceful for me to go thither, if the particulars, for the 
sake of which you incite me to make this journey, are not accomplished: 
but I have not much hope that they will be accomplished. However, to 
discuss every particular would require a long epistle. And at the same 
time my body, through age, is not able to bear the fatigue of wandering, 
and to encounter all those dangers with which the land and sea are 
surrounded; especially at the present time, when travelling is full of 
danger. But I give you as advice, that which Hesiod, through me as the 
relator, says, "that to opine is vile, but to understand is difficult.” For 
if there are any who think that a city can be well established by the 
mere promulgation of laws, without some one endued with authority 
presiding in the city, and attending to the conduct of its inhabitants, in 
order that both slaves and the free born may be temperate and brave, - 
those who entertain this opinion do not think rightly. 

But again, if there are men among you who deserve this authority, let 
them obtain it. But if there is occasion for some one to instruct them, 
I think that neither he who can teach, nor those who are capable of 
being instructed, are with you. All that remains, therefore, 1s to pray 
to the gods: for cities, prior to the present time, have been nearly 
constituted in this manner. And after they have been well peopled, 
through the intervention of great concerns, which have taken place 
through war and other transactions, then at such like seasons an 
illustrious and good man has obtained a mighty power. But prior to 
this, it is proper and necessary to bestow great attention on these things. 
Consider what I say, and do not act imprudently, in consequence of 
thinking that something ought to be done with expedition. May 
prosperity attend you. 


EPISTLE XII 


PLATO to ARCHYTAS the Tarentine - Prosperity 


It is wonderful with what pleasure we received the commentaries 
which came from you, and how very much we were delighted with the 
genius of their author. To us indeed, he appeared to be a man worthy 
of his ancient progenitors. For those men are said to have been ten 
thousand in number; and according to the fable, they were the best of 
all those Trojans that were excited by Laomedon. 

With respect to the commentaries by me, about which you write, they 
are not yet finished. However, such as they are, I have sent them to 
you. With respect to guardianship, we both accord in our sentiments, 
so that in this particular there is no need of exhortation. 


Notes 


There is another epistle after this which is ascribed to Plato, but which 
I have not translated, because it is obviously spurious. That it is so, will 
be at once evident to the intelligent reader from the following sentence 
in it, TNG EV yap oxovdarac ExtooAnG Geos apyet, eor e TG NTTOP; 
viz. "The word god is the beginning of a serious epistle, the word gods 
of one that is not so.” Very properly therefore in all the early editions 
of Plato is the reader admonished that this epistle is spurious by the 
word vo@everar, and it is singular that Fabricius should doubt whether 
it might not be genuine, because Diogenes Laertius enumerates thirteen 
epistles of Plato, and this with the preceding makes thirteen. For of the 
thirteen which are extant, two, as the reader will perceive, are written 
by Dion. 


[From the Classical Journal XXX, Sept. 1824:] The following passages 
are ascribed to Plato, the former by Apuleius, the latter by Ficinus; but 
the Greek original of them does not appear to be at present extant. In 
the treatise therefore De Deo Socratis, Apuleius, speaking of the 
difficulty attending the intellectual perception of the first cause, says: 
"Cur ergo nunc dicere exordiar? cum Plato celesti facundia preditus, 
zquiparabilis Diis immortalibus disserens, frequentissime predicet, hunc 
solum majestatis incredibili quadam nimietate et ineffabili, non posse 
penuria sermonis humani quavis oratione vel modice comprehendi, vix 


a sapientibus viris, cum se vigore anim quantum licuit a corpore 
semoverunt intellectum hujus Dei: id quoque interdum velut in altissimis 
tenebris, rapidissimo coruscamine lumen candidum intermicare." The 
latter part of this sentence, which is in italics, is not to be found in any 
of the writings of Plato that now remain. 

In the next place, Ficinus in Tom. II of his works, Edit. Basil p. 1188, 
observes respecting the first cause of all: "Et in Epistola ad Syracusanos 
inquit Plato, Mundi quinetiam architectum verbis exprimi vulgo non posse, 
testis est is meus, multo minus architecti patrem.” What Plato here says, 
is not to be found in any of his existing epistles, nor is an epistle of his 
to the Syracusians extant. 

I only add that there is great reason to believe that this epistle to the 
Syracusians cited by Ficinus, not only existed in his time, but also that 
it was a genuine production of Plato. For in the Timæus, Plato says, 
"that it is difficult to discover the maker and father of the universe, and 
impossible to reveal him by language to all men;" but of the supreme 
principle of things, who, according to Plato, is superior to the maker of 
the world, and is denominated by him The One and The Good, he says, 
in the conclusion of his first hypothesis in the Parmenides, “that it can 
neither be named, nor spoken of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be 
known, nor perceived by any being.” At the conclusion also of his 6th 
epistle, there is this very remarkable passage: kar tov rwv ravrwy Oeov 
NYELOVA TWV TE OVTWV KAL TWH LEAAOVTWY TOU TE NYELOVOG KAL QLTLOV 
AQATEPA KUPLOV ENOMVUYTAG: OV AY OVTWC PtAooOdwpty, eeooeÂa TAYTEC 
oA wG eÇ duvapiy avOpwxwy evdoupovwy. Here he not only speaks of 
the God who is the leader of every thing present and future, but 
likewise of the lord and father of this leader and cause; the former of 
which deities is, according to him, the Demiurgus, and the latter the 
ineffable principle of things. 
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Appendix 


Observations on the Excerpta from the Scholia of Proclus on the 
Cratylus of Plato, published by Prof. Boissonade; Lipsiz, 1820. 


From the Classical Journal, vol. xxx, Sept. 1824 


~ The students of the mythology and theology of the Greeks will doubtless be 
much gratified by the perusal of these Scholia, edited from MSS. by a man so 
eminently learned as Professor Boissonade; and originally written by a 
philosopher, who, for his transcendent genius, was deservedly considered by his 
contemporaries, and by all those that followed him, to be the coryphzus of the 
Platonists. 

In order, however, to render these remains of the mystic lore of antiquity still 
more valuable, I shall present the reader with emendations of the Professor’s 
text, derived from a MS.‘ of this work, in the possession of Mr Heber of 
Oxford, of which I have a transcript, and which is so rare, that I have no been 
able to find that there is any other original manuscript of it in Great Britain. 
I shall only premise farther, that my observations will be confined to those 
passages, the reading of which in the abovementioned MS. is to be preferred to 
that of the Professor’s copies, neglecting to notice those which are faulty in the 
former, or less accurate than those in the latter; occasionally at the same time 
adding emendations from my own conjecture. 

In the first place, in p. 6, Proclus observes, that Pythagoras being asked what 
was the wisest of things, answered, number; and in answer to the question what 
was the next in wisdom to this, said, it was that which gave names to things, 
by which he signified soul. Hemrrero e dta pev Tov aptOpou Tov vontor 
dsaxxoopov Tov REPLEXOVTA TO XANB0G TWH voepwyv ELOWY" EKEL YAP O APWTOG Ka 
KUPIWÇ aptOuoc pera To Ev vrea TO Tepiovoiwv. Here, for the last word 
reptovowwy, my MS. has, rightly, vrepovotoy, which reading the Professor also 
found in the MS. B.V.; and very properly observes, "quam pretuli lectionem." 
For it is a well-known dogma of Plato, and the best of his disciples, that The 
One, or the great first principle of things, is superessential. 

P. 22, 1. 20 ewes kat o oħoç Snpmoupyocg Kar’ avrov (ie Tipasor) xpwrorocg 
EOTLY OVOMATOUPYOG '* AUTOS ovv EoTLY, wo o Tipatog eEeyel, o THY pev TWV 
repipopwy avTov, my de Oatepou xpooaryopevoac. Here, for avrov my MS. has 
rightly ravrov. For Proclus here alludes to what is said in the Timeeus of Plato 


' This MS. was lent to me thirty years ago, by a gentleman of the name of Mason, 
with permission to transcribe it, and at his death it came into the possession of Mr 
Heber. 


[36c], about the circle of the same, and the circle of the different, the former 
being in soul the dianoétic, or ratiocinative power, and the latter the doxastic 
power, or that which is characterised by opinion. 

P 27, 1. 15 Act yap ovupamot reptodor addotg aAa arorinpovoi, kat addoTE 
AANA waporyovot, KAL EV TO EK TAVTWV hEypa GuvTEMOVY APOG THY TOV RAVTOÇ 
oupedrnpwou awepyatorvro:. In this passage, for X\eypa, which my MS. also 
has, I conceive it to be perfectly necessary to read tħeyuæ. In p. 31, Proclus 
speaks of the twofold circulations in the universe, mentioned by Plato in his 
Politicus [268d], one of which is anagogic, or elevating, and is Saturnian; but the 
other is providential, and is suspended from Jupiter. Ato kav ry wavtt durrot 
avaKuK\noec, n pev avayuryoo cat Kpona, n ðe xpovonrixn Kar Tov Atoc 
eEnotnuern. He likewise observes: AAXa Kar avrog o arwy tovg ert Kpovou 
evdatpovwc TWVTAGÇ Kat Tov Geou rpodipouc, cata my dradextixyy nor Evepyery 
adAndotc: - Toug de Tov iĝıov Brov avaxuxdovvTas mG vopoberiKns dedenoban, 
x.7.\. In the latter part of this extract, for ıĉtov, my MS. has dtiov, and very 
properly. for it is the Jovian life which is here alluded to. P. 33, 1. 20 Marra 
YAP VPLOTAVOVTES OL FATEPES TWV OAWY OVVÕNLATOA KO LXV FOOLY EVEORELPAV 
TNC EQUTWV TpLAdLKNG UXOOTAGEWC. Exet cat n votc TÇ Owpaoty EvTiPnoty MG 
orxerag LÔLOTNTOÇ Evavopa, Ot ov Kat KLVEL TW OWLaATa, K.T.A. Here, for Exet, my 
MS. has Ere, and rightly. For what Proclus says, is in English as follows: "For 
the fathers of wholes,‘ in giving subsistence to all things, disseminated in all 
things impressions and vestiges of their own triadic hypostasis; since nature also 
inserts in bodies latent igneous seeds, through which she is the cause of motion 
to bodies.” P. 36, 1.3 Eon 5° ov tav To Twv Sew yevoç ovouaorTtov. o pev yap 
ENEKELVA TWV OAWY OTL appNTOG, Kat o Ilappemdnco nuac vrepmoer: ovTE yap 
ovomata auTov, pvorv, ovTe Noyoç eoTiv ovderc. In this passage, for pvoiv, my 
MS. has nor, which is the true reading; for Proclus here cites the very words 
of Plato in the Parmenides [142a], respecting ro ev, The One, or the supreme 
principle of all things. For Plato says, at the conclusion of the first hypothesis 
of that dialogue: Ovd' apa ovopa con aurt, ovde Aoyoc, ovde TLC emoun, 
ovde aono, ovde dota. 

P. 50, 1.12 Kat yap ot Yuxar, dba MG Tpoç Tovg adtxouc ovvTaktewo peToxot 
YLVOVTALL THC CLOLKLAC, KAL TÆ OWPATA AVTWV AHO ONEPUATWY VREOTN Torvnpwy, 
Kou Ta EKTOÇ e€nnapmperwy cehape mv apxnv. Here, for e€nuapryperwy, 
which is also the reading of my MS., it appears to me to be necessary to read 
e nuapmperwy. For then the meaning of Proclus will be, “that souls, 
through a co-arrangement with the unjust, become partakers of injustice, their 
bodies consist of depraved seed, and their external affairs receive their origin 


t Among these fathers, according to the Platonic, which is the same with the 


Orphic theology, Jupiter ranks; who is therefore called by Plato, dyproupyo¢ twv odwy, 
because he produces the universe so far as it is a whole, and likewise all the wholes it 
contains, by his own immediate energy, other subordinate powers cooperating with him 
in the production of parts. Hence, he produces the universe totally, and at once. 
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from crimes." P 52, 1. 14 TprEwo apa xarnp o Zeuc, Jewry, Puywy, pepixwy 
Yuxwv, voepov kar dtiov eħopevwv Brov. In this passage, the punctuation being 
erroneous, alters its real meaning; but in my MS. the punctuation ıs correct, 
and is as follows: Tptxwo apa xatnp o Zeuc, Bewr, Yuxwv pepixwy, Puxwr 
voepov kar dtiov eħopevwy Pov; ie. "Jupiter is father in a threefold respect; for 
he is the father of gods, of partial souls, and of souls that voluntarily embrace 
an intellectual and Jovian life.” But by partial souls, Proclus means souls of a 
human characteristic. And Jupiter, according to the Grecian theology, is not 
only the father of gods, but also of human souls, and particularly of those that 
are of an intellectual and Jovian nature. Perhaps, therefore, after the words 
Yuxwy pepixwy, the words kar eEnpnuerwo are wanting, in order to render the 
meaning of Proclus more complete. P. 57, l. 9 Proclus, speaking of Jupiter, 
says, KOL yap ÖLTTOVÇ VÝLOTNOL StaKxoopouc, TOV TE OVPAVLOV, KAL TOY UNOUPAMOP. 
But here, for vrovpanov, my MS. has, rightly, vrepovpanıov, as is evident from 
what immediately follows: ofev avTov kari To oxnxTpoy evan onoi o Beodoyos 


. 2 « KLOUPWP KOL ELKOOL PETPUWP, 


we durrwy apxovroc dvodexadwy. For it is largely shown by Proclus, in the 6th 
book of his treatise, On the Theology of Plato [TTS vol. VIII], that Jupiter, or 
the Demiurgus, rules over and gives subsistence to a twofold dodecad, the 
supermundane, and the mundane; the supermundane dodecad, which is 
sometimes called by Platonic writers, supercelestial, consisting of four triads, the 
first of which is Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto; the second of Diana, Proserpine, 
Minerva; the third of the three Corybantes, who, as Proclus informs us, are 
analogous to the Curetes in the intellectual order; and the fourth of Mercury, 
Venus, Apollo. But the mundane dodecad consists of the four following triads: 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan; Vesta, Minerva, Mars; Ceres, Juno, Diana; Mercury, 
Venus, Apollo. And concerning this latter dodecad, Sallust, in his treatise De 
Diis et Mundo [TTS vol. IV], informs us, that the first triad fabricates; the 
second guards; the third vivifies; and the fourth barmonises the world. 

P. 59, l. 6 Aia n ovy et kat uBptorixoy nv To Totovrovy ovopa, [subintel. rou 
Kpovou] ovx evdnuwso kat apexovay Oeotg oyy TovTo xapedpaperv; N oTt THC 
Baowsxno Twv Sew oepa apxoporncg pev aro HaBrnToÇ, caTtavtwons 6° EC 
Top SeaxoTny nuwy tov Arovvooy, x.7.A. On the word oepagç in this passage, 
there is the following note in my MS., made, I have no doubt, by the 
epitomiser of these Scholia; viz. Pamjc, Nut, Oupavoc, Kpovoc, Zeuc, Arorvooç. 
And the epitomiser’s annotation is perfectly correct, as is evident from what 
is immediately after added by Proclus. Indeed, that according to the Grecian 
theology, the royal series of gods consists of the abovementioned six divinities, 
may be inferred from the testimony of Syrianus, in his commentary on the 
14th book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. For he there observes, "Ancient 
theologists assert than Night and Heaven reigned, and prior to these, the 
mighty father of Night and Heaven, who distributed the world to gods and 
mortals, and who first possessed royal authority, the illustrious Ericapzus. 
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Torov eħwv dteverpe corç, Ovnroror ĉe Koopov 
Ov xpwroc Baotdeve repix\urog Hpixeranoc.' 


Night succeeded Ericapzus, in the hands of whom she has a sceptre, 
LKextTpov exovo’ ev xepou.v Hpireraov: ... 


To Night, Heaven succeeded, who first reigned over the gods after mother 
Night. 


Oc xpwroc Baotdeve Gewy peta pntepa Nuxra. 


Chaos transcends the habitude of sovereign dominion: and with respect to 
Jupiter, the oracles given to him by Night, manifestly call him not the first, but 
the fifth immortal king of the gods.” Hence, according to Syrianus, the first of 
the royal series of divinities is Ericapzus or Phanes, the second is Night, the 
third is Heaven, and the fifth is Jupiter. But as Saturn is the father of Jupiter, 
Saturn is the fourth king; and from the testimony of Orpheus himself, as cited 
by Proclus in the abovementioned page of these Scholia, Bacchus is the sixth 
king of the gods. This royal series is likewise enumerated by Proclus in Tim. 
lib. v, p. 291, and is said by him to be an Orphic tradition. 

P. 60, l. 17 AXA’ otav uev o Kpovoc vouc Neynrant, Seavorac exexer ratty o 
Zeug, orav 6’ av Kpovoc avora, tavTwo rov Kp0G aAov nva vovv uNEpTEpoY 
KaT’ avadoytav dnooperv outwo KadeecoOar. Err’ ouv Tov vorov Kat kpupiov 
vouv every eOedorc, etTE TOY ExPavTopiKoy, ELTE TOV OUVEKTLKOV, ELTE TOV 
TeNeotoupyov, etn av o Kpovocg dtavora xpoc tovrovg amavrac. On the latter 
of these sentences, my MS. has the following remark in the margin: voug vonto 
o Pavyc, exhavtropixog vous o Ovpavoc, auvextixog vous n I'n, reNectoupyoc de 
yous n uxouvparoc apış. And the truth of this remark is confirmed by what 
Proclus demonstrates in the 3rd and 4th books of his treatise On the Theology 
of Plato; and in the 5th book of his Commentary on the Timeeus. P. 62, |. 11 
Proclus unfolding what Plato says of Saturn, observes: Taurny rowuv my 
peptoTny auTov kat apebexrov vrepoxny n kahapong evdexvutar. Here, for 
peptomy, which my MS. also has, it is necessary to read apeptorny. This is 
evident from what immediately follows: ro yap averadov me VANG, Kat TO 
AHEPLOTOV, K&L TO aoxEToY dia Tou KaBapov onparverat. The whole, therefore, 
of this sentence thus connected, will be in English: "Purity, therefore, indicates 
the indivisible transcendency of Saturn, and which is incapable of being 
participated. For the not coming into contact with matter, the indivisible, and 
the unrestrained, are signified by purity.” P. 66, l. 3 from the bottom: Kau ôn 


' These and the two following lines, which are Orphic, are not inserted by either 
Gesner or Hermann in their editions of the Orphic Remains, and are not, perhaps, 
extant in any other writer than Syrianus. The above work of Syrianus is only extant 
in a barbarous Latin version; but my copy of it formerly belonged to the celebrated 
Gale, who has everywhere corrected it from a Greek MS. in his possession, and from 
the same MS. has given the original of these Orphic lines [fr. 114]. 
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KOL avToc o Oupavoc KRAVT pev Ta devrepa FANPOtL TWV OLKELWY AYADWV, TAYTA 
Ôe Ppoupet TALS AKMALOTATALG EaUTOU SUPOLWEOLY, KOL TAC ELFWOUS AUYAS AVTA 
TApEdwKe ovvexery xa Ppovpey avwHev o ramp. In this passage, for avya¢ my 
MS. has anaç, which I an persuaded is the true reading. For Proclus is not 
here speaking of the visible Heaven, but of that which is intellectual. P. 68 I. 
7 xo Tov Oupavoy o Lwxpatnc [exapaxtynpioev] Tw opav ra avw, dnradn Tor 
VREPOVPANOV TOROV, Kat oo TH DeoOpEeppom CLYN FEpLELANATAL TWV WATEPWY. 
On this passage, the very learned Professor observes, "Verba Oeo8peppom oyy 
habet ex hymno aliquo, vel oraculo.” The Professor is right in the latter part 
of his conjecture: for the words beo8peppom ovyy are derived from a Chaldean 
Oracle, which is to be found under the head of Tlarnp xar Novg in Stanley’s 
collection of these oracles, and which is as follows: 


Mnde xpond\Oev, add epevev ev Tw TaTpiKy Buby 
Kat ev ry adutw kara mv Beobpeppova oryny. 


ie. "Nor has it proceeded, but it abides in the paternal profundity, and in the 
adytum, according to the god-nourished silence." This oracle also is to be 
found in my collection of the Chaldean oracles [TTS vol. VU, p. 22); and 
relates to the extremity of the intelligible order of gods.' 

P. 68, |. 10 woxep ovv o Ilappendec dt mG oAOTHTOS ExaTEepay trwv TakEewr 
TOUTWY EONMAVEY, THY HEV OLA TNG VONTHC, THY ÔE OLA TNG VOEPAC, OVTWC Apa Kat 
dia TNC POG Ta KpELTTOVA OTPOdNG o TE Ttpatoc Kat o Lwxpatrnco avrov 
exdouvovoty. addr’ n oTpodn dtadhopos woxEp Kau n oom: von pev yap 7 
TOU QLWVOÇ SLONED EKELVOY OVX OPAY ELTE TO KPOCS EavTov vonrov o Tiaro, aAa 
pevery oTadepwo povov: voepa 6° n Tov ovpavov, Kat dta TovTO Pno» avTov o 
Luxpamns opav ra avw, K.T.\. Here, for avrov, after xar o Lwxpatnc, my MS. 
has avo, but the true reading is ævraç. In like manner for xpo¢ eauTou vonTov 
o Tıparoç, which also my MS. has, it is necessary to read mpo eaurov, x.7.X. 
For Proclus is here speaking of those two great oħomnreç, as they are called by 
Platonic writers, Eternity, and Heaven, the former of which constitutes the 
middle of the intelligible triad, and the latter the middle of the intelligible and 
at the same time intellectual triad. Hence, what Proclus says in this place will 
be in English: "As therefore, Parmenides [in Plato] indicates to us each of these 
orders through wholeness,* the one [ie. Eternity] through intelligible, but the 
other [i.e. Heaven] through intellectual wholeness; thus, also, both Timzus and 


' The learned Professor, who in his remarks on these Scholia of Proclus frequently 
notices this collection of mine, and in p. 23 does me the honour to call me, “vir in 
Platonicorum philosophia versatissimus," has not in his notes adverted to the above 
oracle. 


See the second hypothesis in the Parmenides of Plato, where both these orders are 
unfolded by dialectic epithets, as Proclus most satisfactorily demonstrates in his 
Commentary on the Parmenides. 
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Socrates unfold them through a conversion to more excellent natures. The 
conversion, however, is different, as well as the wholeness. For that of Eternity 
is intelligible. Hence, Timzus [in Plato] does not say that it sees the intelligible 
prior to it, but only that it stably abides [in it.] But the conversion of Heaven 
is intellectual; and on this account Socrates says that it sees things above, [or the 
natures superior to it.) P. 69, 1.5 O soewuy Kpovoc, wo dtanperixocg Geoc, 
xworte. mv eaurov Baothecavy aro mG Tov Oupavou, wo ĉe vous Kabapoc, 
efypnrat TNS ELC THY viyy TotnoEws: Sto kat TO SnpiovpytKoy yevoo Wadty ex 
aurov dtaxpiveror. In the last line of this sentence, my MS. for ex’ œvrov, has 
rightly aw’ avrou: for the demiurgic genus of which Jupiter is the summit, ts 
separated from Saturn. P. 70, |. 3 from the bottom: ovde yap õi’ ovopatwy 
yuupiteobar remuxaory, adda Katt ot Oeodoyot Toppwhev avro Onpatvovot, Kat 
TNS Twv haLvoperwy po execva avadoyiac. In this passage, for avro, it is 
necessary to read avra, and for mç Twy parvopevwv, the sense requires dia TG 
rw» darvopevwy. For Proclus is here speaking of the natures prior to the 
intellectual Heaven (ra rpo rov Oupavov), of which he had before asserted that 
they can only be indicated through analogy, the boundary of them alone, te. 
Phanes, being excepted. 

P. 721.12 On rov rept Pew Aoyou TpLTTOU OVTOC, TOV pev PaYTaOTLKOV, OLOC 
nv o Evévdpwrv paxyac Kou extBovAac Bewy adoywo davratopevoc, Tou 6 
ENLOTHPOMLKOU, OLOÇ NY LwKparnc, Tov de dofaoriKov petaky ToUTWY, OOTLÇ Kat 
ARO THC ÖOÈNÇ TOV ovopaTtobetou Ext TAC OVOLAC TWY EWV ENLOTHMOMLKWC CLVELOL 
KAL EXEL TIVA KAL WPOC Tov otnorormov Evoudpova davtraomKny Korvwrrav: K.T.À. 
Thus also my MS.; but for excarnpovtxwc, in the latter part of this passage, it 
is requisite to read avemtornpovwc. For Proclus here asserts, that the 
conception of Euthyphron, concerning the gods (see Plato’s Euthyphron), was 
phantastic, or entirely derived from imagination; but that of Socrates was 
scientific; and that the conception which subsists between these two is doxastic, 
or characterised by opinion. He adds, that this conception ascends from the 
opinion of the founder of names to the essences of the gods; but that the 
ascent is unscientific, and possesses a certain phantastic agreement with the false 
opinion of wisdom with which Euthyphron was inflated. 

P. 74, 1. 8 from the bottom: AAAa two eo0' ore pev Beori Ovntarc dEeyorTan 
puyvuoban, e080" or de Georg Ovnran; N N pev Twv Dewy Kpoc Bec koivwna Beouc 
uproTnotv n dacpovacg atdtouvc; In this passage my MS., for the last word aidrovc, 
has rightly aiéitwo. For Proclus is here speaking of demons, xar’ ovotay, and 
not of those that subsist, cata oxeotv. But all essential, are perpetual, demons, 
according to the Orphic and Platonic theology. What Proclus, therefore, says 
in this place, will be, in English: "How, at one time, are gods said to have 
connexion with mortal females, and at another time, mortal females with gods? 
Is it not because the communion of gods with goddesses gives subsistence 
perpetually to gods or demons?" After which, he admirably explains the 
manner in which heroes among men are, at one time, said to have a god for 
their father, and at another, a goddess for their mother. In p. 80, l. 7 Proclus, 
speaking of the genera posterior to the gods, which consist, according to the 
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Grecian theology, of angels, demons, and heroes, says, rourwy de ra pev 
ayyeuka Kpocaryopevooaty ot Ta Ber devor, aT’ auTnv Thy vTap ty Twy ewy 
LOTOLMEVE KOL TO EVOELSEG TNG PYGEWS ovupeTpov otouvTa TAÇ devTepac. In this 
passage, for ro evoedeg mG puoewc, which my MS. also has, it is necessary to 
read ro evoerdeg mG berag pvoewç. For Proclus says, "that with respect to the 
genera superior to man, those that are skilled in divine concerns denominate 
one kind angelic, which is established according to the hyparxis, or essence 
itself, of the gods, and makes that, which is characterised by unity in a divine 
nature, to be commensurate to things which have a secondary subsistence." P. 
84, 1.2 n 5° Hpa mv xpoodov nou Tov eg ta dSevtepa xod\\aTAQotaopoy 
evdtdwot, Ko eoTe (WoNOLOG AH yn TWH Oyu, KAL TWV YON LWV ÖVVAPEWV UNTNP. 
Here, for rwv Aoywr, my MS. has rightly rw» odwy. For, as Proclus 
immediately after observes, Juno is pytpixw¢ ooa o Zeug xraprixw¢. But Jupiter 
is the demiurgus of wholes (6nptovpyo¢ twv odwv), ie. he is the father and 
fabricator of wholes, and therefore Juno is the vivific fountain of wholes. P. 
85, 1. 7 from the bottom, repi ôe mc twoyovov anynco Peac, e no taoa tum 
OELATE KAL VOEPA KOL WUXLKN KOL EYKOOMLOG AROYEVVATAL, OVTWÇG PactY Ta Aoyia 


Pein To voepwr Maxapwy myyn Te pon TE. 
Tlavrwy yap xpwr dvvapet kotoo APPT 
Ackapern yevenv, ERL KAV APOXEEL TPOXQOVOQLV. 


On this Chaldean oracle [fr. 56] the Professor observes: "Hinc sumsit Taylorus, 
et inseruit Collectioni Oraculorum Chald. t. 17, p. 246 Ephem. Class. Taylorus 
duvapecc scripsit.” I substituted in this oracle duvvapec¢ for duvape, not from 
having found it in my MS.; for this has duvapet; but because it appeared to me 
that this alteration was requisite. For Proclus immediately after adds: Kat yap 
my MG {wnS anaong axeipovy yxvotw vudtoTnoww n BEeog¢ auTyn, Kat TAÇ 
avexerrTous axacac duvapec. P. 86, |. 17 n ôe TnOuc Tyry pony evrcOnor roc 
URO Tou QKEVOU KLVOULEVOLG, KAL THY EOPQLOTHTA FAPEXETAL TOLÇ dreyetpopevorc 
UN EXELVOU ELC THY AROYEVVNOLV TWV ÖEVTEPWV, KAL THY KABApOTHTA TNG OVOLAG 
TOG AKHALWG FAVTA Waporyery edrepevorc, x.7.A. In this passage, for axpatws 
my MS. has aevvawc, which, as Tethys is a fontal deity, is doubtless the true 
reading. 

P. 92, 1. 10 from the bottom, Ort xar TovÇ dua Tov ex THC yn TAovTov Tov dia 
TWV KApPTWY KOU TWH pEeTaddAwWy avadvorvTag Tov IIAovTwra Kat ouvTwC 
exrapBavopevoug axodexetat o Geog IIpoxdog. This is also the reading of my 
MS., but it is evidently erroneous. For in the same page, I. 6, it is said, Ore 
KAKWÇ TIVAÇ avadvoyTacg To pev Tov II\ouTwvog ovopa eÇ Tov EK MG NÇ 
TÀOVTOV Sia TE TOUG KAPROVGÇ Kau Ta peraddAa. According to Proclus, therefore, 
some badly analyse the name of Pluto into wealth, produced from the earth 
through fruits and metals. Hence in the above passage, for amodexera o Beroç 
Tpoxdoc, it is necessary to read ovx arodexeran, K.T.. P. 93,1. 15 On TY epwn 
Twy ewy kat TY BovAevpAaTL aUTWY OUYTPEXEL n vayy AUTWY, POC nv ovde 
Oeog paxeror. Here, for Bovkevpan my MS. has BovAnpan, which is doubtless 
the true reading; and I an much surprised that the very learned Professor did 
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not perceive the necessity of this emendation, because he observes in a Note on 
this passage: "Locus similis est Procli in Tim. 1 Bec averyxn ovvrpexet TH Gere 
BovAnoe." P. 97, |. 7 from the bottom, kat yap tpopn To vonTor eoni, KaTa 
To Noytov, TÇ voeparc Staxoopnoent Twv Oewv. On this passage the learned 
Professor observes: "Taylor hinc sumsit in Collectione Oracul. Chaldaic. t. 17, 
p. 133 Class. Ephemeridis Valpyanz: sed Codicum non videtur sequi diligenter. 
Contulit vir doctiss. opportune Hesych. in Noepov.” The oracle which the 
Professor here alludes to, and which is to be found in my Collection of 
Chaldean oracles [TTS vol. VII], was not derived from these Scholia of Proclus, 
but from the Chaldean oracles first published by Patricius, and afterwards by 
Stanley and Joannes Clericus; and this oracle [fr. 17], according to them, is 


Tpody ðe tw voourt To vonrov. 


What Proclus says has the same meaning; but he does not quote the oracle 
literally P. 101, H ĝe depedarra xara pev mv mG yevecewso exadny Ty 
deurepa appoter, cata ĉe Thy codiay Kat THY yywpny TY ToLTY. This also is the 
reading of my MS.; but it appears to me that after ry devrepg the word apyy 
is wanting, and this apyy is Yuxun apxy. In like manner, by ry tprrTy the 
principle of virtue is implied. This is evident from what Proclus says of Kopn, 
in p. 100, l. 14 Kat kara pev my vaaptiv my uxepavexovoay twv aiw 
duvapewy Tov twoyovov TovTov TptTAov Õeakoopov, tÒpuTaL n MG Ekas apxn, 
kata O€ THY peony ðvvapiy kæ ‘yEerYnTLKHY Tw» OAWY n PUXLKN, kata ðe THY 
voepæv extaTodyny n TNG apeTnc. P. 103, 1. 8 Proclus, speaking of Apollo, says, 
Pnreov ovy, ot acco pev ot Tov ÎEOV TOVTOV EVEPYELAL EV MAOOLC ELOL TALS TWV 
ovTwy ĈĜakoounocdv, avudey apxopevat EewS Twv TehEvTOLWY, adda dE ev 
adda doxovot paddov N NTTOV EXLKPATELY’ oov y pev LATPLKN Tov Beov paddor 
EV TOLG UXO OEANNVNY, 


Ev@a xotoc te dovocg Te rar addAwp even puw 
Auxpnpat Te vooot kar onwec, epya Te pevora: [fr. 121] 


On this passage the Professor remarks as follows: "Ap. Werfer. ibid. p. 143, ab 
Precor ad pevora. Versus esse putat Orphei: non velim id negare. Forte tamen 
petita sunt ex Oraculo.” Both Werfer, however, and the learned Professor are 
mistaken with respect to the source whence the verses were derived. For they 
are neither Orphic, nor part of an oracle, but the author of them is 
Empedocles, as is evident from Hierocles, in Aur. Carm. p. 186, Cantab. 1709. 
For there he says: Kareo yap kar nominte mG eEvdapovec xywpac o 
avOpwxroc, wç EuwedoxAns nor o IIvOayopetoc, 


er puyac Geobev, Kat anme 
Netxet patvopery miovvoc..... 


Aveo ôe, Ka THY apxatay eiv anoAapBaver, e huvyot TA rept yny, kat TOP - 
ATEPRER KWPOY, WÇ auTOS evel, 


Ev6a povo Te koToÇ Te Kat ad\dAwy even Knpwv. 


As the first of the above lines, therefore, is from Empedocles, there can be no 
doubt that the second also is from the same poet. 

P. 103, 1. 21 Proclus, speaking of the power of Apollo in the heavens, says, 
n ĜE LATPLKN EV TY Ovpary: EKEL yap PAMOT n ExpavropiKy Tov eov vvaæpuç 
cadauer, Ta vonta ayaba raç avðpwroaç exdauvovoa. In this passage my MS., 
for carpixn, has rightly avn, and ovpanotc for avOpwroc. That pavriny 
indeed is the true reading, is evident from this, that in l. 6 of the same page, 
Proclus says that Socrates, axo mÇ carpixng aptapevog cou dia THC pavTiKHC 
kat TofiKno dtehOwy eç THY povotkny KaTrednfev. But Proclus had a little before 
observed that the medicinal power of Apollo is principally apparent in the 
sublunary region. And in what follows the above passage, he shows that the 
arrow-darting power of the god is displayed among the liberated gods; but his 
harmonic power, among the supermundane, or ruling gods. His prophetic 
power, therefore, ts principally exerted in the heavens, in which Proclus adds, 
"he unfolds into light intelligible good to celestial natures." P. 106, 1.1 On 
TN” xaBapo pn povoy ERL TNG LtaTPLKNS opay, ANNA KAL ERL TNG PAYTLKNS 
ÔeikvvOLY, ore yerKwo N Kabaprixn Tov Axrod\Awvog duvapic repiexet TAÇ dvo. 
Here, for -yertxw¢, which is also the reading of my MS., it appears to me to be 
requisite to read evxw¢, or rather emouwc¢, the latter of which words is very 
frequently used by Proclus. P. 107, 1.6 Proclus, still speaking of Apollo, says: 
Evw7itxog OVV VUTAPXAWV KAL TAUTY POG Touc eyKoopuouc Beouc avadoyor raryaby 
rerapevoc, K.T.\. Here, for rerapevoc, my MS. has rightly reraypevoc. For 
Apollo, according to Plato, in the 6th book of his Republic [cf. Rep. vii, 517c], 
has an arrangement in the sensible, analogous to that of The Good in the 
intelligible world. P. 109, |. 5 from the bottom, Proclus, speaking of Latona, 
says, adda kat TAG Puxag THY MG apETNG TEEOLOUpyLaY Evdtdwot, K&L THY 
ehAapYey THY AVAYOVOQAV GUTAS ELC TO VOEPOV TOU KATPOC, TWV TE OKONWY 
ATPARWV TNG VANS avapratovoa Kat TNG WoAVTAOKOV KOLKLAC, KOLL TNS EV TH 
YVEVEDEL TPAXUTHTOG, TpoÇ a pot doxovot Kat ot Beodoyor evyovteg Antw 
Tpooernery avTny, dua TE To etov Tou nOovg ropiteiv Taç Wuyatg Kou To THC 
Exovotov [WHS TApEKTLKOV, KAL TNG Gevac paotwrns xopryov. In this passage, for 
Meyovreç, which my MS. also has, I read BAexovrec, a word frequently used by 
Proclus when speaking of Plato, or the ancient theologists. P. 111, 1. 7 from 
the bottom. In this place Proclus, speaking of Diana, says: Ka yap exetyn To 
rapbemor ov Xpoinoiy, wÇ dnot To Aoytov: voovoa 6° EKeryny vdtoTnoty Kat THY 
ALPXLKNY CLPETHY, KAL EEYONTAL KAOHS KOLVWVLOAGÇ Ka OUČEVĚEWÇ, KAL THC KATA THY 
yeveotv xpoodov. Here, for voovaa, my MS. has rightly pevovoa. For Proclus, 
in this passage, says, "that Diana does not emit her virginal nature, but abiding 
in it, gives subsistence to ruling virtue, and is exempt from all communication 
and conjunction with a progression which subsists according to generation." 
And that this is the true reading, is evident from what Proclus immediately 
after adds: oĝev ôe rar n Kopy kara pev my Apreuevy my ev eav Kou my 
A@nvav, xapbevog Meyera pevev. ie. “Whence also Core, according to the 
Diana and Minerva, which she contains in herself, is said to remain a virgin." 
P. 112, 1. 5 from the bottom, exe: xa my Aptepuv Exarny Opdeuc xexAnxey, 


H 56° apa bt Exam reiðoç pen avh Mrovoa 
AnTovç evr\oxapoto kopy xpooeBnoar’ Odvuprov. [fr. 201] 


These two Orphic lines are quoted by Gyraldus in Syntag. p. 360; but the first 
line is with him, 


H 6° apa Exary ratdog pedn avh. \uTovoa. 


P. 115, l. 1 from the bottom: Tevyaofou pev ovv my xpwrorny Adpoditmy 
mao ARO ÖLTTWV QLTLWV, TOU EV WC dt OV, TOU dE WC ‘yEPYNTLKOU’ TOV pEV yap 
Kpovov autync, wÇ To dt ov Ty Tpooðy auvepyetv, WS THY yoripov duvapLY TOV 
HQTPOCG KaNoupevoy, Kat ELC TOUC voepovÇ dtaKaopouc ExdtdovTa, K.T.\. Here, 
for xadoupevoy, which my MS. also has, Werfer substitutes from conjecture 
KAnpoupevov, and the Professor says, "ad sensum bene.” The true reading, 
however, is xpoxaAoupevov, a word much used by Proclus, and in this place 
particularly apposite. "For Venus calls forth the prolific power of her father 
Saturn, and imparts it to the intellectual orders.” In p. 117, l. 3, Proclus, 
speaking of the supermundane Venus, the offspring of Heaven, and the 
mundane, the offspring of Dione, says: H per yap ex rou Oupavou uvrepxoaptoc 
EOTLY, KAL AVAYWYOÇG ERL TO VONTOY KANAOC, KAL aXpavTou WNG xopryos, Kau 
YEVEOEWÇG XWPLEL N Se ÕLALWPLA ENLTPOMEVEL NAGA TAG EV TW OYPAMW KOOY 
KaL Y) OvoToxeac, K.T.\. In a note of this passage, the Professor observes: 
"Creuzer. legendum monet Atwvara.” And this is doubtless the true reading: 
for Proclus, in the latter part of this extract, is speaking of the Venus who is 
the offspring of Dione. My MS. has erroneously dtacwrra, as well as that of the 
Professor; but in the Notes to my Pausanias, published in 1794, I substituted 
Atwvoa for dtavwyia, in the translation which I have there given of all that is 
said by Proclus in this place concerning Venus. P. 118, 1. 4 from the bottom: 
pepita yap drow o Tipaocg ro TAV EK vou Kot avoryKnG, TEeGoperng Tw VY TNC 
QEVOLYKNG, KaL TWV EVVAWY AAPTWY ALTLWY UTEDTAALEVWY Apo THY BouAnory Tov 
xaTpoc¢. In a Note on the word Timæus [47c], in this passage, the Professor 
refers the reader to "Timzus de An. Mundi, 1. 1.” But Proclus, in this extract, 
quotes the Timæus of Plato, and not the book of Timzus, the Locrian de 
Anima Mundi. For the following words are of Plato, to which Proclus alludes: 
pepeypEevn yap OUV N TOVdE TOU KoapOU yEereotc EÈ AVAYKNG TE KAL VOV OVOTATEWC 
eyernOn. vou d€ Avay apxorTog tw reÂev auTHY Twv yiyvopevwy Ta 
whecora ext To BedrioTov ayey, x.7.A. P. 119, 1. 10, Proclus, speaking of 
Minerva, says: do kar Nix xpoonyopeverot Kou Yyrera, Tov pev vovv Kparety 
FOLOVOQ TNG avaryKnc, KAL TO €Et60C THC VANG, oAOoV 6° cree Kae TEAELOV kat 
aynpwy Kat vodor dia PudXatTrovoa To Koy. otKetov ovy THC EOV TavTNC Kat TO 
avoryery Kou pepelerv, Kae Ota TNG VOEPACS XOPELAÇ OVPATTELY TOLS BELoTEpoLC, Kat 
ev.dpvery xa dpovpay ev * * * *, In this passage, for ro kov, which is evidently 
defective, my MS. has ro xaxov; but the true reading is undoubtedly rov xoopov. 
For Proclus, in what he here says, alludes to the following words of Plato in 
the Timæus [166-168], respecting the fabrication of the world: dta de mv canapv 
Kat Tov Noytopov Toy de, ev oov EF AAAYTWY TENEOY kat AYNPWY kat avodov 


avrov |ie. Tov Koopov] extnvaro. In all the editions of Plato’s works, however, 
there is a very erroneous omission in this passage. For from the text of Proclus 
(in Tim.), and also from what Plato previously says, instead of ev oħwv ef 
axavTwy, it is necessary to read ev odov ef owy axavTwy. And then the 
passage will be, in English: "Through this cause, and from this reasoning 
process, he [4e. the Demiurgus] fashioned the world one perfect whole, 
consisting of all wholes, exempt from age, and free from disease. In the latter 
part of the above passage also, after the word pepiferv, it is necessary either to 
add, or conceive to be implied, ra Sevrepa. And after the words dpoupey ev 
+*+ + + my MS. has avro¢, which renders the sense of the whole passage 
complete, and terminates the Scholia. 
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